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The Music of Business 


[s there any music in your business, Mr. 
Mine Manager? It is quite possible to have 
music in business, even that of coal mining. 


A coal-mine manager—an experienced but 
extraordinarily human sort of manager— 
recently showed me the musicians and allowed 
me to hear some of the harmony they created 
in his business. 


He took me with him on an inspection trip 
around his mines. I knew that outside of 
business hours he was a lover of music, but I 
did not know until that day that so much 
harmony could be got out of mining. 


HE first mine we visited had a crew of 

negro tipplemen. ‘There had been a 
flag-raising the day before, with appropriate 
speeches and songs and the band playing 
patriotic airs. The day’s run was well under 
way and the coal was coming over the tipple 
in a steady stream, everything moving like 
clockwork. It would have done the Presi- 
dent’s heart good to see that tipple crew in 
action. 


But it wasn’t the way the work was being 
performed that attracted my attention, and 
nailed it down. Every man in that crew was 
singing—and you know the negro is no slouch 
when it comes to harmony, melody, time, 
tune, timbre. A fellow with a strong, lusty 
voice sang the verses of “Dixie” with occasion- 
al interpolations of his own such as “‘Cinna- 
mon seed and sandy bottom—if it’s men yo’ 
wants, we sho’ has got ’em,” while the whole 
crew joined in the never-to-die chorus of 


“Look away, look away, look away Dixie 
land.” 


The manager smiled broadly as he turned 
to me and remarked, “‘How is that for music 
in business?” ‘Then he added: ‘You know, 
when this tipple crew sings like that I don’t 
need to knock on wood. I know there is going 


to be a good day’s run. But I’ll show you a 
different kind of music at the next place we 
stop,” he added, as we started away. 


UR next stop was at the community 

gardens, and the music to which the 
manager referred was the music of things 
growing. It was Saturday afternoon, and we 
were greeted by a large crowd of boys and 
girls. ‘They showed the manager samples of 
their garden products, raised from seed he 
had given them free, to plant in gardens plowed 
without cost. In an extremely short time 
prizes had been awarded. A ten dollar gold 
piece was given to an Italian boy who looked 
hardly big enough to handle a hoe. Two 
little girls got a five dollar gold piece, and a 
number of crisp one dollar bills were handed 
to the other winners. ‘Then the whole crowd 
gathered round the flag pole and sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


HROUGHOUT the balance of our trip 

there were other and frequent outward 
manifestations of harmony in the organiza- 
tion and complete. understanding existing 
between bosses and men and the wives and 
children of the miners. When I asked my 
manager friend how he kept that spirit so 
much in evidence he replied simply, ‘Oh, I 
don’t know, I just do all I can for the other 
fellow; he seems to like that kind of thing.” 


Has he not answered your doubts concern- 
ing the possibility of the existence of music in 
business, even that of digging coal? 


There is music in business as certainly as 
there is music in every bird throat, and spon- 
taneous song is the outward manifestation 
of inner contentment. ‘The best music we can 
have at the present time is that of patriotic 
business and contented workmen—and the 
coal industry can contribute its full share to 
the national harmony. 
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Recent Briquet-Plant Installations 


By G. J. MASHEK 
New York City 
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SYNOPSIS — The utilization of the fine coal 
produced at the mine and in transit has long been 
retarded in this country by the low price of high- 
grade coal. Successful briquetting depends upon 
successful binding. A mixture of sulphite pitch 
and owl residuum, together with proper handling 
of the constituents both before and after press- 
ing, has resulted in excellent briquets. 





transportation and handling at the different dis- 

tributing points, a considerable quantity is broken 
down to small fragments and dust. This product is usu- 
ally all included under the name of culm, or slack, and 
is of low market value, quite often being considered a 
total loss. 

As has been stated in the columns of Coal Age a 
number of times in the past, the briquetting of this 
refuse, and also of other fuels, such as lignite, is an 
old and established industry in Europe, where, because 


[: THE preparation of coal at the mines, and in its 





PLANT 


FIG. 1. HARRISBURG BRIQUETTING 


fuel is scarce and high priced, attention is paid to the 
recovery and saving of every particle of coal. This has 
not been the condition in North America, owing to the 
fact that there is a plentiful supply of good natural coal 
and because of the improved methods of working the 
mines. Consequently, the best quality of coal it was 
possible to produce was considered a cheap commodity, 
and only in isolated cases was attention paid to the re- 
covery and utilization of the broken product. 

There are many instances where as much as 40 per 
cent. of the total amount of coal mined remains on the 
mine dump in the form of culm produced during the 
preparation of the domestic and steam sizes. In the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania a large portion of 
the mine product known as steam sizes is marketed be- 
low the cost of production because these sizes cannot 
be sold and used in their present condition for domestic 
and many industrial purposes on account of the compe- 
tition of bituminous coal. 

The processes and methods of briquetting fuels in 
Europe are well known, but the product produced by 
European machinery is not suitable for the American 
market, principally because of the high cost of plant 


equipment and inferiority of the product, which cannot 
compete with the high-grade coals obtainable-at a rea- 
sonable price here. Quite a number of plant equip- 
ments have been imported into the United States on 
which considerable capital has been expended, but all 
turned out to be financial failures and are not now 
in operation. The result has been that new processes, 
machinery, binders and methods for briquetting Amer- 
ican coals have had to be gradually invented, developed 
and perfected so as to produce at comparatively low 
cost a product that could compete with high-grade natu- 
ral coal.‘ : 

Of considerable delay to the development of fuel 
briquetting in the United States, especially of anthra- 
cite, has been the question of the binder to hold the 
product together in the briquetted form. In Europe 
practically all the factories are using coal-tar pitch as a 
binder. The briquetting of fuels in this country started 
with this same material, but serious objections were 
raised to it by the consumers, so that as long as this 
material appeared to be the only available binder little 
progress was made. In recent years, however, a great 
improvement has been made in the quality of the coal- 
tar pitch, so that now this material can be obtained con- 
taining as low as 5 per cent. of free carbon and only a 
small creosote content. There are locations some dis- 
tance from the better mines where, with a coal-tar 
pitch binder, the briquetting of the local inferior coals 
might be made successful. The product would fill all 
requirements; in fact, it would be better fuel than 
the coal from which it was made, and owing to the 
high price of high-grade natural coal, it would meet 
a ready market. 

Today there are few plants using coal-tar pitch as a 
binder, and those that do make use of this material 
are all located in sections of the country where smoke- 
less or high-grade fuels are practically unobtainable. 
Most of the other plants are now employing a special 
grade of oil residuum asphaltum specially made for this 
purpose. This is all carbon and makes a first-class 
binder for briquets. The binder produces little smoke 
in burning and no appreciable odor, but is still objec- 
tionable in the exclusively anthracite-burning sections 





FIG. 2. BRIQUETTING PLANT OF SOUTHERN BRIQUET 
COAL CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
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FIG. 3. THE MIXER IN WHICH THE COAL AND BINDER ARE INTERMINGLED 


of the country, however, on account of the oily vapors 
it gives off for a few minutes after ignition.’ This con- 
dition is well known to practically all the coal operators 
who produce a smokeless natural product. 

During the last 20 years many patents have been 
issued covering binders especially suitable for anthra- 
cite dust and coke breeze. These, it is claimed, produce 
a smokeless briquet. In addition to the patented for- 


FIG. 4. 


A 10-TON-PER-HOUR BRIQUETTING PRESS 
MAKING 2-0Z. BRIQUETS 





mulas there are a number of secret binders, several of 
which have been tried quite extensively and some of 
which produce a very satisfactory product; but no prog- 
ress of any consequence was made in the use of any 
of these binders until 1916. 

It might be stated that a binder that will produce 
a smokeless briquet must to a great extent be used 
only in connection with smokeless coal dust, such as 
anthracite, coke breeze or carbonized lignite, as no 
binder has yet been discovered by the addition of which 
bituminous or smoky coal can be converted into a smoke- 
less product. However, using practically any binder, 
including a good quality of coal-tar pitch, the amount 
of smoke produced during the combustion of bitumi- 
nous-coal briquets, as a rule, will be less than that 
produced by the natural product from the breakage of 
which the briquets are made. 

Much of the encouragement that has been given to 
the building of briquetting plants during the last year 
and a half has been due principally to the high rates of 
wages demanded by the miners and the scarcity and 
high price of all fuels. Furthermore, with the in- 
creased demand for fuel came the usual crop of in- 
ventors with schemes that were mostly impracticable. 
In spite of all this, however, considerable progress was 
made, as there were a number of briquetting plants 
erected, and several are now in the course of construc- 
tion. 

In 1915 the Gamble Fuel Briquette Co., of Harris- 
burg, Penn., was incorporated for the purpose of erect- 
ing a small plant, to some extent of an experimental na- 
ture, but with the idea of testing out on a large com- 
mercial scale the feasibility of a new binder developed 
by Dr. B. E. Gamble, of Mt. Holly Springs, Penn. This 
plant, which was erected and put in operation in the 


early spring of 1916, used the Gamble patented binder, 


and briquetted hard anthracite culm that was dredged 
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from the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg. While it 
may be out of place to call particular attention to a 
patented process in the reading columns of a technical 
journal, I believe that the advance made by Dr. Gamble 
in the perfection of his binder is of considerable im- 
portance and interest to practically every reader of 
this paper. 

A binder, in order to be suitable or available for bri- 
quetting purposes, must be made up of ingredients that 
are plentiful and, as a rule, like the coal dust from 
which the briquets are made, should be a byproduct 
that has little or no value in other industries. It should 
preferably be all carbon. With this idea in mind, Dr. 
Gamble selected what is known as sulphite pitch as one 
of his ingredients. This pitch is obtained from sul- 
phite mills and is a byproduct in the preparation of 
wood pulp for paper making. 


LARGE QUANTITIES ARE AVAILABLE 


According to reports of the Geological Survey, up- 
ward of 1,500,000 tons of this material goes to waste 
every year. It is an objectionable product, since it pol- 
lutes streams, and in many states laws have been passed 
prohibiting such contamination. This material can be 
recovered readily and, under the names of “glutrin” and 
“binderine,” is being used extensively as a core binder 
in steel and iron foundries in preference to flour, mo- 
lasses and the other materials used heretofore. 

The sulphite pitch is all carbon, makes an excellent 
binder, does not soften on ignition or from heat (which 
is an important consideration), is easily distributed 
through the coal dust and is in itself an ideal binder in 
every respect, except that in its natural state the 
material is not waterproof. For this latter reason 
up to the invention of Dr. Gamble’s process for wa- 
terproofing, it was considered useless for the briquet- 
ting of fuels. 


Vola em Ore 


The Gamble process of waterproofing sulphite-pitch 
binder briquets makes use of an oil-base waterproofing 
compound. Several of these waterproofing mediums are 
available at a reasonable cost. The waterproofing ma- 
terial used at the Harrisburg (Penn.) and Richmond 
(Va.) plants hereinafter mentioned is a low-melting- 
point asphalt obtained from the distillation of an as- 
phalt-base oil; the particular substance used is what is 
known as “hydrolene,”’ which has a melting point of 
from 110 to 150 deg. F. (cube water test). 

It might be stated that neither the sulphite pitch 
nor the low-melting-point flux or asphalt is new. How- 
ever, the method of putting the two together and us- 
ing only a small percentage of the waterproofing to 
make a waterproof briquet has taken considerable 
time to develop; in fact, suitable oils having no bind- 
ing qualities in themselves can.be used. Such oils used 
alone as a binder have been tried and found useless 
for briquetting anthracite or other low-volatile coals. 

The sulphite liquor, as obtained from the pulp mills, 
usually contains from 2 to 73 per cent. of cellulous and 
resinous material dissolved from the wood by sulphur- 
ous acid. In concentrating this liquor it is necessary 
to first neutralize this acid and then evaporate it in 
quadruple-effect stills until the liquid contains from 50 
to 52 per cent. of solids, is of about 32 Bé. gravity and 
weighs approximately 103 lb. to the gallon. The re- 
maining portion of this sulphite pitch is water. 

The method of introducing and using these materials 
is first to coat all the particles of coal dust with the 
sulphite pitch during the first stage of the mixing op- 
eration, diluting it with water if necessary so as to 
cover every particle of coal. The mixture is then 
heated and partly dried in the mixers, after which is in- 
troduced from 1 to 13 per cent. of either the low-melting- 
point asphalt, water-gas tar or other material of an 
oily nature that acts as a waterproofing medium, in 
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OVEN WHERE THE BRIQUETS ARE BAKED BEFORE MARKETING 
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order to put a coating on the outside of the sulphite 
pitch covering each particle of coal; this is followed 
by further mixing, with increasing heat. In order to 
make a hard product it is necessary to carry out this 
mixing thoroughly before the material is delivered to 
the press, as stated above, the briquets being formed 
under a pressure of about 3000 lb. per square inch. 

The briquets coming from the press will stand 
a drop of 10 to 12 ft. without breaking. They are de- 
livered by a belt conveyor to a special, continuous-mov- 
ing type of drying oven, where the remainder of the 
moisture in the sulphite pitch is first evaporated slowly. 
This causes the binder to harden and set as hard as the 
coal. 

The briquets, without being disturbed on the car- 
riers, then pass to another portion of the oven, where 
the temperature is considerably higher. Here partial 
distillation of the oil takes place so that the oil vapor 
penetrates to all parts of the briquet, practically con- 
verting the sulphite pitch back into its original resin- 
ous state. It is then entirely waterproof, without pos- 





FIG. 6. EXACT SIZE AND SHAPE OF AN ANTHRACITE 
BRIQUET 


sessing the disadvantage of softening under heat or 
while undergoing combustion. Depending on the nature 
of the waterproofing compound, the final temperature to 
which the briquets are subjected sometimes runs as 
high as 600 deg. F. The briquets are then cooled be- 
fore being deposited in the briquet bin ready for de- 
livery to consumers. 

The final product is harder, will stand more handling 
and produce less breakage than the hardest prepared 
size of anthracite. With this binder the hardness of 
the briquets is practically the same, regardless of the 
hardness of the coal dust from which they are made. 
The briquets are free-burning, are easily ignited and 
will hold fire longer than anthracite. They are of the 
over-stuffed pillow shape and weigh about 2 oz. each. 
The question of the most suitable shape or the size of 
the briquet is highly important, and depends on 
the purpose for which it is intended to be used. 

Before the enterprise at Harrisburg was made public 
to the trade the briquets had been sold in that city 
since early in the spring of 1916 and had been used 
by upward of 1250 householders without a single com- 
plaint being received by the Gamble Fuel Briquet Co. 
In fact, the company has on file a number of letters 
from consumers who state that they prefer these bri- 
quets to standard anthracite coal as they give more 
heat, last longer, produce little or no smoke on ignition 
and do not clinker. This latter is an important con- 
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sideration. The briquets are retailing at the present 
time at from 40c. to $1 per ton below the local retail 
prices of the best quality of prepared sizes of anthracite 
coal. 

The plant has never been able to fill half the orders re- 
ceived, and arrangements are now being made for doub- 
ling its capacity. 

In December, 1916, after the success of the Harris- 
burg plant had been demonstrated, the Southern Briquet 
Coal Co., of Richmond, Va., also equipped a small plant 
of approximately 10 tons per hour capacity, using the 
same process and briquetting Virginia anthracite and 
Pennsylvania anthracite culm, selling the product to 
the local trade in Richmond. 

The arrangement of machinery is such that ma‘e- 
rial travels logically from stage to stage during its 
entire journey through the plant. The plants are en- 
tirely automatic. The ovens are built for indirect heat- 
ing and are so arranged that they may be fired with 
either coal or briquets. 

The cost of manufacture will vary to some extent with 
the location, size and capacity of the plant. At the 
present prices of material and labor the cost of the 
binder per ton of briquets produced is 74c., labor 26c., 
fuel for power plant and oven 22c. and wear and tear 8c., 
making a total of $1.30 per ton of briquets, To 
this must be added the cost of coal dust and overhead 
expenses. These two latter items will vary consider- 
ably, depending on where the plant is located. 

Some of the different machines forming a part of 
this equipment are shown in the illustrations, as are 
also some views of the two plants now in operation. 
Another plant, which is under construction in central 
Pennsylvania and equipped to use the same binder, 
will be of larger capacity. The binder, process and ma- 
chinery are patented. The plants described were de- 
signed and equipped by the Mashek Engineering Co., 
of New York City. 


Venus in the Dark 


“I never was afraid of spooks or rats or snakes or 
things like that in a coal mine, but whenever I hear 
of a woman coming down I always shudder.” 

The speaker was a Welshman, a former state mine 
inspector. He was talking to some friends. 

“Did a woman ever cause you any bad luck, Dick?”’ 
asked one of the group. 

“She did,” answered the ex-inspector solemnly. “It 
was when I was shotfirer in No. 8, the crackerjack mine 
in the district.” 

* * * 

The woman—girl, she looked—appeared at the pit- 
head one afternoon just before the miners came out 
and the shotfirers went down. She made a beeline for 
Dan Gronoway, the superintendent, who was standing 
at the door of the engine room, in his pit clothes. 

“Mr. Gronoway?” she smiled, at the same time ex- 
tending a gloved hand, which the boss tried to dodge 
with his sooty paw, but couldn’t. 

“The same, ma’am,” replied Dan, who was always 
polite to women folks, no matter what stress he might 
be under. 

“My name is Ethel Hunter,” she told Dan, as if 
she were imparting valuable information, ‘and I am 
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the traveling representative for “The Women’s Wonder,’ 
a most delightful magazine, and 4 

“Thank-ee, ma’am,” quoth Dan, backing off, “but I 
can’t read anything but Welsh, you know.” 

“I’m not. trying to get you to subscribe,” she ex- 
plained, as she followed him up. “I want to sell it to 
your men for their wives and daughters. When I 
secure so many subscribers I get a course in the uni- 
versity free.” 

“T see,” returned Dan; “well, I wish you luck. Some 
of the men will buy ’most anything; maybe they’ll take 
a chance with you—there’s no tellin’.” 

“T want to go down in the mine, Mr. Gronoway!” 

“Gosh!—I mean ‘shucks,’ ” apologized Dan. 

“When can I go?” 

“Ye can’t go at all.” 

“But I have an order from Mr. Thurston, the man- 
ager.” 

“Then let Mr. Thurston come and show ye around.” 

The young woman looked troubled. 

“They told me you were such a nice man,” she ob- 
served disappointedly. 

“They be tellin’ lies on me,” returned Dan, not un- 
kindly. “But look ye, Miss re 

“Hunter—Ethel Hunter.” 

“Miss Ethel Hunter, do you know that it be as dark 
as a stack of black cats swimming in a tar-barrel down 
there; and there’s mule trains whizzin’ by every blessed 
minute, and some of the cross-entries has got mud in 
’em clear up to your —er-— shoe tops, and there be 
long-tailed rats as big as cats down in that place.” 

Dan put his best licks in and thought she’d turn 
to him with a grateful smile, and call the job off. But 
she didn’t. She burst into tears, leaning her head 
against the engine-room door casing. Several of the 
men gathered about during the talk, and looked sym- 
pathetically at the pretty young petitioner. 

“And I wanted to be a teacher so as to support my 
poor old mother and little brothers and sisters,’ she 
sobbed. 

Here an auburn-haired man who was just about to 
go down with the firing squad stepped up. 

“T’ll get down early in the morning and go around 
with her, Dan,” he said. 

Dan shrugged his shoulders. 

“Her blood be on thy head, Dick,” he said. ‘And 
what. will the Mistress think if you go promenading 
about in the dark with a strange maiden?” 

As the seven o’clock whistle was splitting the air 
above the engine room of No. 8 next morning, the 
young woman with a mission appeared at the tipple 
and sought her cavalier. She was attired in a coarse 
black garment, and wore a heavy shawl over her head, 
but it did not hide seductive little curls which peeped 
out over the white forehead. At the “bottom” Dick 
filled and handed her a pit lamp, which she took ginger- 
ly and transported at arm’s-length. The _ shotfirer 
loaded her with advice, which she took with murmurs 
of gratitude. 

When they got on the far entries where the miners 
were at work, the young woman proceeded to business. 
The sooty men bashfully withheld their hands, but she 
didn’t mind a little dirt, she said, and shook them 
anyhow. In most of the rooms it was not necessary 
to go into details about the widowed mother and little 
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children before the dollar came for ‘The Woman’s 
Wonder.” Where they didn’t have the money she took 
an order on the treasurer. Not a man balked. It 
would look mean, they thought, to turn down a hand- 
some woman who had defied the horrors of the under- 
ground to visit them. 

The woman solicitor had a way of talking which made 
each man think she had gone down purposely to see 
him. They had never heard of “The Woman’s Wonder” 
and wouldn’t have known it from an almanac of the 
vintage of ’76, but they did know that this young 
woman knew how to talk and that she was brave and 
pretty. The way she side-tracked for mule trains and 
crawled through crosscuts filled her shotfirer guide 
with admiration. She stopped timbermen staggering 
under heavy loads, flagged mule drivers, waylaid pit 
bosses and even tackled the trapper boys for a year’s 
investment in “The Woman’s Wonder,” and everybody 
seemed to feel the richer for the opportunity. 

At the end of three days she had made a complete 
clean-up of the mine. Every man jack had contributed, 
and “The Woman’s Wonder” was booked for an in- 
creased subscription list of at least 300. 

Miss Hunter explained to her faithful guide that 
she had been through the mines out West, and ex- 
perience had taught her that she could get five sub- 
scriptions below where she got one on top. She con- 
fided that she even sold her magazine to miners who 
couldn’t read English, and had no trouble in doing it. 
The men thought as long as she was brave enough to 
come to them at their underground toil she had earned 
the right to their subscription. It was the comradeship 
of the mine that won them. 

* * * 

“Did she get hurt?” asked one of the listeners of 
the ex-inspector who was telling the story. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, “she got through all right.” 

“Any accident at the mine?” 

“No.” 

“Then what made you say it was unlucky for —” 

“When we had thoroughly covered old No. 8—you 
see I was the guide,” explained the story-teller, with 
a blush—‘‘and had visited every man in it, I was 
wondering whether my services had been appreciated. 
The cage finally landed us on top, and she turned to 
me with that same pleasant smile that had fetched the 
dollars down below. She began fumbling in a little 
handbag she carried, and said: 

“*You have been good to me, my friend, and — ’ 

““*Dont mention it,’ I told her. 

“Yes, but I will,’ she declared. ‘But for you I 
never could have found my way through all those dark 
holes. You have been with me three days—your time 
is valuable—here, take this.’ ” 

The speaker paused. 

“Twenty-five dollars?” one of the listeners suggested. 

“It was a package, neatly tied up with pink ribbon,” 
said the inspector. “In it was a photograph of herself. 
It was a good likeness—showed everything but the 
nerve.” 

“T still don’t see any hard luck in that,” ventured one 
of the group. 

“Well, I never particularly objected to art and fine 
pictures myself, but the Mistress —” and the inspector 
shook his head sadly. 
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Efficiency of Coal Production 


By C. B. OFFICER 


Claremont, N. H. 





SYNOPSIS — The efficiency of coal production 
is measured by the number of tons produced per 
day per man. For the whole country, this has 
increased about as has the proportion of machine- 
mined coal. Careful balancing of width of room 
and depth of cut with the thickness of bed is 
necessary in order to secure maximum output. 





the efficiency of a mine, all depending upon the 

basis of comparison selected, that for the sake of 
clearness the meaning of the word efficiency as used 
in this article will first be defined. As here understood, 
the efficiency of coal production will be taken to refer 
to the number of tons of coal mined per day per man 
employed at the mine. This efficiency can be found for 
any mine by dividing the average daily tonnage (ex- 
pressed in short tons) by the average number of men 
employed. Writing this in the form of an equation, 
we have: 


[ite en are so many different ways of expressing 


Average daily tonnage of any mine 


Efficiency = Average number of men employed 


In Table I the unit of efficiency is given for the total 
production of bituminous coal in the United States for 
the years 1891 to 1915. There is also a column show- 
ing what percentage of the coal was machine-mined. By 
machine-mined coal is meant all coal won by the use 
of any of the following types of machines: Punchers, 
radially mounted punchers and chain breast, shortwall 
and longwall cutters. The figures given in the table 
were taken from the reports of the Bureau of Mines 
on the yearly production of coal. 

From these statistics it is at once apparent that the 
increase in the number of tons mined per day per man 
has corresponded closely with the increase in the per- 
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centage of machine-mined coal. In order to show this 
more clearly the two curves shown in Fig. 1 have been 
drawn. The upper curve shows the tons per day per man 
and the lower the percentage of machine-mined coal. 
From these two curves, unless some radical changes are 
made, it can be estimated that about the year 1928 all 
coal will be machine-mined and that the efficiency of 
the mines will have increased to about 4.9 tons per man 
per day. 


The figure of 4.9 tons per man per day is low in 
comparison with the results now obtained in certain 
localities. Table II contains the same facts as Table I, 
but applies to Logan County, West Virginia, instead 
of to the whole of the United States. There are cer- 
tain mines in the county that have a higher figure 
than the average, while others are lower. This county 
was taken for comparison because most of the mines 
are new operations and have installed the latest type of 
equipment. They also have a higher percentage of ma- 
chine-mined coal. 

The figures in Table II show a large discrepancy from 
the results as estimated for the whole country, with all 
the coal machine-mined. It is to be admitted that many 
factors influence the output in tons per day per man 
aside from the machine cutting equipment of the mine, 
yet it must also be admitted that the machine cutting 
equipment affects the output in tons per day per man 
more in proportion than any of the other factors. 

From the figures in Tables I and II it is at once evi- 
dent that if the efficiency of the mines is to be in- 
creased the latest type of machine equipment should be 
installed and that all coal should be machine-mined 
as soon as possible. The figures also show in a general 
way that it would pay the mine operator who considers 
only the financial side to scrap the older types of equip- 
ment and install modern machinery. 

At the present time the most efficient type of mining 
machine for general room-and-pillar work is the so- 
called “‘shortwall machine,” and for longwall work the 


TABLE I. COAL PRODUCTION FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Average No. Tons Per Cent. 
No. of Days Total per Man Machine- 
Year Men Worked Tonnage per Day Mined 
1891 205,803 223 117,901,238 Dimpy | 5.26 
1896 244,171 192 137,640,276 2.94 11.86 
1897 247,817 196 147,617,519 3.04 15235 
1898 255,717 211 166,593,623 3.09 19. 46 
1899 271,027 234 193,323,187 3.05 22.74 
1900 304,375 234 212,316,112 2.98 24.86 
1901 340,235 225 225,829,149 2.94 25.61 
1902 370,056 230 260,216,844 3.06 26.75 
1903 415,777 225 282,749,348 3.02 27.58 
1904 437,832 202 278,659,689 3.15 28.21 
1905 460,629 211 315,062,785 3.24 32.82 
1906 478,425 213 342,874,867 3.36 34.66 
1907 513,258 234 394,759,112 3.29 = ee I 
1908 516,264 193 332,573,944 3.34 37.04 
1909 BR ee Ae 379,744,257 os: S752 
1910 555,533. AW 417,111,142 3.46 41.72 
1911 549,779 211 405,907,059 3250 43.89 
1912 548,632 223 450,104,982 3.68 46.80 
1913 571,882 232 478,435,297 3.61 50.70 
1914 583,506 195 422,703,970 SAA. 51.70 
1915 557,456 203 442,624,426 3.91 55.00 


longwall type of continuous cutter. There are several 
different kinds of each type of equipment, but the 
advantages of one make over another will not be dis- 
cussed here. However, at this time, when it is especial- 
ly desirable to increase the output of coal, all machines 
immediately available should be employed, since ma- 
chine-mining by any method is more efficient than hand- 
work. 

Since most mines in this country are operated on 
the room-and-pillar system, or some of its modifica- 
tions, the details of successful shortwall machine-min- 
ing methods will be reviewed. 

The first principle for the successful operation of ma- 
chine-mining is to have a satisfactory wage agreement 
or understanding between the empleyer and employee. 
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There is no hard and fast rule for obtaining the best 
results, but it has been found that wage agreements 
for both the machinemen and loaders that are based 
on the amount of work done by each, measured in tons, 
places, square feet or cars, is much more satisfactory 
than straight day wages. The ton measurement is to be 
preferred as it has a definite value. 

The second principle to be followed in the operation 
of a machine mine is to concentrate the places, in order 
that each machine may cut as much as possible. Whena 
place needs to be cut the machine operating in the terri- 
tory nearest it should be sent there. When machines are 
traveling about the mine from one territory to another 
considerable time is lost during which they might be 
cutting coal. 

The third principle is to have the cutting done at 
night and the loading completed in the day time. If 
the conditions are such as to require that the cutting 
and loading must go on at the same time, the work 
should be so planned that the machines are cutting on 
one set of entries while the loading is being done in 


another. With such conditions the haulage trips are 
TABLE II. COAL PRODUCTION OF LOGAN COUNTY, 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Average No. Tons Per Cent. 

No. of Days Total per Man Machine 
Year Men Worked Tonnage Per Day Mined 
1912 3,419 233 4,196,744 5025 0s te eee eee 
1913 4,384 208 4,753,516 SLE. Pree 
1914 5,474 195 6,618,951 6.20: i) oekaee eee 
1915 6,121 174 7,164,150 6.73 96.5 


not waiting for the machines to get out of their way or 
vice versa. When the haulage trips are delayed the 
loaders are held up by lack of cars and the coal output 
is decreased. It is preferable to have the cutting done 
at night, as less territory need be opened in order to 
secure the desired tonnage. 

It is quite essential that plenty of power be sup- 
plied to each of the machines. This requires that not 
only a sufficiently large generating set be installed but 
also an ample sized feed or trolley wire with a good 
return or bonded track. Many of the delays and break- 
downs of machines can be traced directly to poorly 
bonded track. It pays to have a good return not only be- 
cause it will save power, but also because it will prevent 
breakdowns, with a consequent loss in production. An 
ample supply of power is also an advantage to the 
haulage system in that the motors can either make the 
trip faster or pull more cars per trip. 

The track should be kept in good condition on curves 
and roomneck switches. The reason for this is that 
under poor conditions considerable extra work and loss 
of time will be occasioned by the mining machine being 
derailed at these points. A poor condition of track 
at these places will also slow up the haulage. If the 
track is in good shape for haulage, it will be more than 
sufficiently good for the mining machines. 

The machines should be well supplied with bits and 
oil. It is also advisable to have good repair men or 
electricians responsible for the operation of the ma- 
chines. In many mines the cost of repairs has been 
reduced greatly by having the repair men go over each 
machine every so often, tightening up the screws and 
nuts and replacing the necessary linings or other parts 
when worn and not waiting until the parts give out 
completely and then cause other damage. By following 
this policy the machines have been kept in continuous 
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operation, and for this reason a greater tonnage has 
been secured. 

One of the principles for efficient machine operation 
is to have the depth of undercut as great as possible. 
In the past it was considered that coal could not be 
undercut any deeper than its height. The first experi- 
ments on undercutting to a depth greater than the 
thickness of the bed were undertaken in West Virginia. 
These experiments proved successful, and today it is 
generally conceded by all that coal can be mined to a 
greater depth than its height. In some mines the 
depth of cut is twice the thickness of the bed. 

The increase in the cutting efficiency of mining ma- 
chines provided with longer cutter bars has been due to 
the greater amount of coal cut per shift per machine 
(the number of places cut being the same with different 
lengths of bars) and to a reduction in the repair costs 
on the machine per ton. As this saving in cutting cost 
was at once apparent, the longer cutter bars were in- 
stalled in many mines. After the introduction of the 
longer bars, the cost of cutting was reduced, but there 
was not an immediate corresponding saving in the 
over-all cost of mining or the expected increase in the 
efficiency of the mine in tons per day per man. The 
reason for this was that there did not exist the right 
proportion between the depth of undercut and the width 
of room. 


THREE FACTORS ARE IMPORTANT 


In order to meet the requirements of the third prin- 
ciple mentioned for efficient mining, a certain propor- 
tion must exist between the width of room, depth of 
undercut and height of coal. The thickness of the bed 
cannot be changed, and the width of the room is lim- 
ited to a certain maximum by the nature and condition 
of the strata above the coal. Consequently the depth of 
undercut is the factor that should be varied to secure 
the right proportion. 

The requirement for a correct relation of the three 
elements is that the amount of coal shot down after 
each cut should be equal to that which one or more 
loaders working in a room can load out in either one 
or two full shifts. That is, the loaders on entering 
a room that has just been shot should have before them 
an amount of coal which will give them a certain num- 
ber of complete days’ work, not an amount that they can 
load out in a day or any number of full days and a part 
of another. With the rooms all kept to this dimension, 
the haulage can be planned systematically and the out- 
put of the mine increased. 

The uncertain element in determining the right pro- 
portion is the amount of coal that a loader can send out 
in a shift. This will depend entirely on the local condi- 
tions in each mine. The thickness of bed, the size of 
cars, the nature of the coal, whether top or bottom rock 
has to be removed, the dirt bands in the coal and many 
other features will influence the tonnage that a man 
can handle. The average number of cars that a loader 
can handle in a shift should be found by close observa- 
tion of the actual results obtained at each mine. 

In large operations it will bé found expedient to divide 
the loaders into.classes according to their various aver- 
age abilities, instead of having one average apply to 
the whole mine. The rooms on certain entries where the 
men having the highest average ability are working 
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should be driven the maximum width and the depth of 
undercut for the whole mine determined by that set of 
conditions. The width of the rooms on entries where 
loaders of less average skill are placed should then be 
decreased slightly so as to produce only such an amount 
of coal as will give these men an even number of shifts’ 
work. 

By having the loaders separated into groups accord- 
ing to their ability, the question of equal turns of cars 
will automatically be settled for men on each entry, 


_ since a given number of cars must be sent out from each 


room per shift. If the loader in any particular room 
is unable to keep up to the requirement, he should be 
changed to that part of the mine where the average 
of cars expected per shift is less. If, on the other 
hand, a man who is working on an entry where the 
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average is low is found to have the ability to do more, 
he should be transferred to a place that requires more 
cars per shift. It is to be admitted that the turns 
of cars for all men in the mine will not be the same, 
but where it can be shown that each man is receiving 
as many cars as he can handle in a shift the question 
of an equitable turn is automatically settled without 
further difficulty. 

The main object of this paper is to demonstrate that 
machine mining is more efficient than hand methods 
and that if the full efficiency of coal production is to 
be secured that machine-mining warrants, a_ great 
amount of study in each mine must be given to the 
right relation between the amount of coal cut by a ma- 
chine and the ability of the loaders to handle that 
amount. 


Practical Wood Preservation: 


BY “Ween. HOYT 


Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — Decay is a contagious wood dis- 
ease. It may be prevented by disinfection. For 
this purpose a creosote oil, nonvolatilizable under 
275 deg. C., may be used to good effect. Mine 
timbers may thus be treated either by spraying, 
painting or immersion. 





HE question of wood preservation at the present 
time is of greater interest to the coal operator 
than ever before, because of the scarcity and high 
cost of steel and concrete. Where rapid construction 
is required timber is being used in large quantities, 
and it is gratifying to note that most of the larger 
mining companies, as well as a great number of inde- 
pendent operators, are finding it worth while to pre- 





*Illustrations by courtesy of the Monongahela Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


serve all their permanent wood construction against 
decay. 

Various time-tested methods that have been found 
capable of at least doubling the life of timber at a 
low cost are being utilized, thereby not only eliminat- 
ing repair bills that are directly traceable to rotting 
timber, but also conserving our forests for years to 
come. 

The causes of wood decay have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in technical papers at various times, and the 
United States Forest Service has also given the sub- 
ject much attention. It is sufficient therefore for the 
purpose of this article to state that decay is a conta- 
gious disease of wood. 

The method of preventing decay is well established. 
All investigations have shown that this disease may be 
forestalled by the permanent disinfection of the wood 
with an insoluble, nonvolatile antiseptic. The injection 
of creosote oil under pressure has been the usual means 
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FIG. 1. 


TRESTLE BUILT FROM TIMBER TREATED WITH PRESERVATIVE 


AFTER FRAMING 
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employed to preserve ties and wood blocks used in rail- 
road track and street paving where wear and tear are 
severe and deep penetration is necessary. 

For most mining work, however, timber treated by 
the pressure-creosoting method has not been found prac- 
tical on account of the delays in getting deliveries of 
treated timber, the initial high cost and the fact that 
the inflammability of freshly creosoted timber is too 
great. After careful investigation of this subject by 
many authorities it was shown upon analysis that the 
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FIG. 2. COMMON APPARATUS FOR TREATING TIMBER 


WITH PRESERVATIVE 


only part of the creosote oil remaining in pressure- 
treated timber after several years’ exposure shows no 
volatile matter under 275 deg. C. After being treated 
with creosote under pressure, borings taken from tim- 
ber that has stood in the weather for a period of 10 
years show that practically none of the creosote distill- 
ing under 275 deg. C. remains in the wood. 

In treating mining timber, therefore, the solution 
of the problem is to use only that part of the creosote 
oil that is taken off above the temperature of 275 deg. C. 
and to simplify the method of application so that the 
timbers can be treated at the mines without delay and 
at a minimum cost. 

Several distinct advantages accrue in the use of this 
latter grade of preservative. The inflammability of 
the wood is decreased somewhat and the oil, being non- 
volatile, neither leaches nor evaporates from the timber. 
In addition the oil may be heated in an open tank to 
above the boiling point of water, without loss. 

The grade of oil employed in the methods of treat- 
ing mining timbers hereinafter described was mostly 
imported from Germany before the war. As with 
many other materials, however, it is now being produced 
commercially in this country. 

The question of the quality of the preservative is 
highly important, and it is evident that the value of a 
preservative is directly proportional to the amount of 
nonvolatile pure coal-tar distillate it contains. It is 
well for the prospective purchaser of a preservative to 
insist on a statement of analysis from the manufacturer, 
owing to the ‘‘oleums,” “‘sotas’” and “ineums,” some of 
which are products of great merit while others are sim- 
ply ‘‘off-grade” oils, convenient for the tar distiller to 
manufacture and sell at a profit under a fancy name 
and not at all adapted to the treatment of mine timber 
by simplified means. 

The method of applying the preservative to the wood 
should be selected only after considering such factors 
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as the quantity of timber to be treated, the kind of 
wood, the size and seasoning, and the estimated life of 
the coal mine where the timber is to be used. 

The open-tank method, which consists in immersing 
the timber, after framing, in a bath of the preservative 
kept heated to above the boiling point of water, is 
capable, when properly carried out, of lengthening the 
life of timber to the point where it fails through wear 
and tear. The duration of the immersion should be in- 
creased in proportion to the dimensions of the timber. 
Roughly speaking, this is about 10 min. for timbers up 
to 2 in. in thickness and increases 5 min. for each inch 
in thickness greater than that. 

Timber that is only partially seasoned should bat im- 
mersed longer in order to allow the preservative to 
displace part of the moisture. It is not impossible to 
treat partially seasoned timber by open-tank immersion 
if the proper preservative is used. Since the oil most 
suitable contains no tarry matter to seal the pores, 
complete seasoning may take place after treatment the 
same as in untreated timber. It is well known, however, 
that to imprison sap in green timber by a film of tarry 
matter or paint will hasten dry-rot. 

By framing the timbers before treating, good pene- 
tration is gained where it is most needed—that is, at 
the ends and at the cuts—thus protecting most thor- 
oughly the parts that rot first. Timber for long-lived 
developments should be treated in an open tank, espe- 
cially where it is to be used for tipples, main-track ties 
and similar purposes. 

The equipment necessary for open-tank treating is so 
simple and easy of operation that many companies have 
portable tanks for this purpose, shifting them from 
place to place and treating ties, tipple lumber and tim- 
ber for various constructions as required. 

The usual form of portable tank consists of a rough 
wooden box or trough into which a tin lining is fitted, 
the joints being soldered to retain the oil. This tank 
is of a length sufficient to accommodate the longest 
timbers treated, is wide enough to receive about three 
timbers side by side and is approximately 18 in. deep. 
A drain board is fitted up to slope into one side of this 
tank, and upon this the timbers are lifted after im- 

















FIG. 3. 


METHOD OF TREATING JOINTS 


mersion, thus allowing the excess oil to drain back 
into the tank. The drain board serves a double pur- 
pose, as it makes a good roof for the tank when i is 
not in use. 

A heat sufficient to maintain the temperature of the 
bath at 212 deg. F. in summer or winter is obtained 
by means of live steam that passes through a system of 
pipes placed in the bottom of the tank. If a small der- 
rick, with a crab for lifting, is added to the equipment, 
it will be found of great use. By the method just 
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described, three or four men can easily treat from 5000 
to 10,000 board feet of timber per day. 

The treatment of structures already erected or in 
process of erection is often accomplished by brush- 
coating the timbers with the preservative, which should 
preferably be heated in cold or damp weather. The 
joints are coated thoroughly before the timbers are 
erected, and when built the whole structure is given a 
thorough painting with the preservative. 

As a maintenance policy and as a safety precaution, 
the special method of treating joints and contact points 
on old standing structures shown in Fig. 3 has been 
adopted by some companies. Of course, the method is 
subject to variations, depending on the condition of the 
joint to be treated. 

Power spraying machines will be found advantageous 


on extensive work, since they save labor and give good. 


results. Many operators who have employed the brush- 
treatment method have found that the life of their 
structures has thereby been greatly increased. Double 
life, at least, may be expected of timber that has been 
thoroughly brush-treated with a high-grade preserva- 
tive oil. Telephone companies, and those that use 
poles for line construction and the transmission of 
power, state that greatly increased life results from 
coating these poles at the ground-line with a high-grade 
preservative. 

As far as the necessity for treating timbers is con- 
cerned, little needs to be said. We are lucky, in these 
days, to get timber delivered at all, regardless of speci- 
fications. With prices soaring, quality inferior and 
labor scarce, it is folly to install untreated timber in- 
side or outside the mine unless the life of the operation 
is to be short. The timber we get is cut at any season of 
the year, contains a large percentage of sapwood be- 
cause smaller trees are being cut, and often is already 
infected with decay. The insects and worms that are 
frequently present also tend to shorten the useful life of 
the timber. 

To be sure, we can all point to tipples and structures 
that have withstood the elements for 20 years or more, 
but the stuff that went into them when they were built 
was not the kind of material being used nowadays. It 
was probably boxed hearts of white oak, or similar high- 
grade timber of a quality that is practically unobtain- 
able at present. Wood preservation strictly follows 
along the lines of “intelligent conservation,” which is 
being so much talked of in reference to war-time econ- 
omies, so that now, if he never did before, the coal 
operator should treat all his permanent wood construc- 


tion. 


Gross Power = Net Power+ Friction 


Every now and then the subject of friction comes 
up, and in almost every instance more light is thrown 
on the importance of using greater care to eliminate 
friction as much as possible. P. B. Liebermann, chief 
engineer for the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of Newark, 
N. J., recently made some interesting tests in order 
to find out how much power is wasted in friction by 
different types of bearings. Mr. Liebermann has taken 
a subject that has been shrouded in considerable 
mystery and turned it into a most understandable 


proposition. 
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The amount of power that can be saved on a certain 
machine, or upon cars, depends wholly, of course, on 
the part friction is playing in the total power con- 
sumption. The formula for any system of power trans- 
mission or transformation is as follows: 

Gross power — net power + friction 

Net power, in the case of a lineshaft or other shaft 
installation, is the power transmitted. Friction is the 
bearing friction caused by the shaft rubbing in the 
boxes. This bearing friction is a dead loss. 

Net power, in the case of a machine tool, is the power 
actually used to remove the stock from the piece being 
machined. Friction loss, which is comparatively high, 
includes the bearing friction, gear friction and the 
slippage of the belts (if any). The bearing friction 
is the greatest of these items. 

Net power on mine cars, or anything running on 
wheels, is zero when running on a level track. Friction 
alone makes up the gross power expended. And the 
greatest part of the friction takes place in the bearings. 

When the cars run on a grade, the effect of gravity 
has to be considered. The formula for mine cars reads 
thus: 

Gross power = friction + gravity or train 
weight K per cent. of grade 

When the track is level, the item we have called 
gravity drops out and we have 

Gross power = friction 

A large number of tests have been made at the Hyatt 
plant to ascertain how much the bearing friction can 
be reduced by the use of roller bearings. 

It is customary in speaking of friction to use the 
term coefficient of friction. This coefficient is obtained 
by dividing the load on a bearing into the retarding 
force on the shaft surface. The coefficient of friction 


= o where F — the force of retardation and W =— 


the total pressure between the bearing surfaces. 

The value of the coefficient of friction depends on 
temperature, quality of lubricant and degree of lubri- 
cation. With plain bearings, the quality of lubricant 
is of the greatest importance. The danger of break- 
ing the oil film between the shaft and bearing is 
ever present. The tests made have proved that Hyatt 
roller bearings, on the other hand, are far less sensitive 
to quality of lubricant, since the rollers carry the oil 
back and forth over the bearing and bring about ideal 
lubrication. 

The coefficients of friction for different kinds of 
bearings vary considerably, as may be seen from the 
following: 


HYATT FLEXIBLE ROLLER BEARINGS 


High duty type.) . 28 free bee ender cence eee eet e ee ces 0.0025 to 0.003 


Planished race type a iensee dais asic as 0, she rhe ahelieaw cw > Ovayes 6% 0.004 to 0.005 
PLAIN BEARINGS (STEEL SHAFT) 

Clast: IrOD hae See Ee rea aaye icleiacicte della sit orwla're as 0.03 to 0.20 

Babbitt, sac ris Mee tas ree ye ce el ie Ode Oe 9 lend ore . 0.025 to 0.08 

BASS oes Wve re IEE sheer e cle ei creqePorang ele aMerate wig Sle wees 0.03 to 0.16 


With the two coefficients of friction known, those 
for plain and for roller bearings, an engineer can 
readily determine just what power saving can be 
effected by the use of roller bearings in any particular 
car or machine. He can then decide whether the sav- 
ing in power is large enough to justify the use of roller 
bearings instead of plain journals. 
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Lively Discussions at Charleston Institute—II 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS — Discussions of mine-car gages, 
long chutes in place of conveyors, planes and 
monitors, storage-battery locomotives and the 
gas in coal. Governor Cornwell emphasizes the 
duty of increasing production commensurate with 
all demands of the industry. - 


a discussion of the mooted question of track gages. 

West Virginia is a good place to raise such a 
question, for it has a large variety of gages and has 
mines in the Pocahontas region, in which the cars are 
even of standard railroad gage. There were no Poca- 
hontas representatives present to defend the use of cars 
of such liberal dimensions. 

Mr. Zern, who introduced the question of the track 
gages of mine cars, said that there were at least 22 
in use, varying from 22 in. to 563 in. H. H. Stoek, of 
the University of Illinois, said that he could add another 
gage, namely 20 in., which could be found in a certain 
mine in Illinois. In that state gages from 20 in. to 
54 in. were found. Mr. Keely said that the mines of 
the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. had no less than 
3 gages—42, 44 and 48 in.—the variation arising not 
from vacillation in the management, but from the fact 
that the track gages of the consolidation were deter- 
mined by the many managements of the companies 
which opened the mines. He declared that no one liked 
the 48-in. gage. Mr. Haas stated that 42 in. had been 
made the standard at the mines of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., but a few old mines which were nearing their 
allotted life had a gage of 22 in. It had never seemed 
well to scrap the old transportation equipment and put 
it up to date. 


4 NHE afternoon session of June 5 was enlivened by 


UNDECIDED BATTLE OF THE MINE-TRACK GAGES 


Mr. Harmon told the members that the Madison Coal 
Corporation, of Illinois, had near St. Louis a mine with 
a 24-in. gage. Mr. Zern said that the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. was endeavoring to get 
the mining fraternity to accept 42 in. as the best all- 
round gage for mine equipment, the matter applying 
continually to more elements of mining, and now of in- 
terest in the construction of mine cars, locomotives and 
coal-mining machinery. In reply to a representative of 
the Westinghouse company he said that the Pocahontas 
mines demanded a 563-in. gage because it desired to get 
a car 72 in. wide at the top, and any gage less than the 
standard railroad gage (564 in.) made it necessary to 
provide an excessive overhang. 

The next matter presented was the use of surface 
chutes for the transference of coal from beds above the 
railroad to the tipple level. Mr. Huddy said that his 
company had at one time an expensive chute—it cost 
$65,000—but the management had to give it up after 
much experimenting. The coal would either overrun 
everything or it would obstinately refuse to be budged. 

Besides, the chute brought the total of small size up 
to 40 per cent. whereas 25 per cent. was obtained now 


the chute is no longer in use. He found that by using 
monitors with small bins much better results could be 
obtained than by the use of chutes. He declared that 
any chute tended to clog. Even long vertical chutes had 
given him trouble when once allowed to fill up. _ 

Mr. Keely’s experience was quite different. He has 
a sheet-iron tubular chute, 120 ft. long, 36 in. in diam- 
eter, built in 5 sections and inclined at an angle of 36 
deg. It works admirably. Moreover, it steadies the 
operation of the mine, having a capacity of about 30 
tons. Of course, it could not be left full in cold weather, 
as the coal would freeze. He said that the use of the 
tubular chute made it possible to save wood. 

The chute was simple and self-contained; furthermore, 
if a fire were to start at the foot of the chute, it would 
not spread up the tube. A chute made of lined plank, 
on the other hand, would in a few minutes be a mass 
of flame. Mr. Keely was so well satisfied with this 
short chute that he was proposing to build one 300 ft. 
in length. He said he thought that perhaps the grade 
he had happily chosen was just the right grade for the 
kind of coal and the type and size of chute, but as it 
was adopted not for any particular reason or as an 
embodiment of any previous experience of similar 
chutes, his success could only be ascribed to luck. 


ROLLING AND SLIDING FRICTION CONTRASTED 


One member said that he made experiments with po- 
tatoes for a potato chute. When a potato was at rest 
it would stand on a board at a considerable angle. If 
caused to roll it would attain an extreme velocity on 
that same slope. This would be the difficulty with a 
round coal. At rest it would be provokingly quiescent, 
but onee set in motion it would bound almost anywhere. 

Mr. Keely said in reply to this that his was the gas 
coal of the Cabin Creek region, and added that he did 
not believe that the vibration of the tipple in any way 
aided in keeping the chute in effectual operation. No 
one seemed to have had Mr. Huddy’s sad experience with 
chutes. Mr. Brennan said his chute did.not pack. He 
thought it sloped at 42 deg. He prevented the coal from 
traveling too fast by placing wings to drive the coal 
from side to side. He did not have over 10 per cent. of 
degradation in excess of what he would experience 
if more usual equipment were installed. 


WHERE COAL WAS COKED BREAKAGE DID NOT MATTER 


J. W. Paul said that 25 years ago three tubes, 300 to 
500 ft. long, were in use at Elmo in the New River 
district. These gave excellent satisfaction and were 
used for many years. The officials did not let the coal 
stay in the chutes, so they had no trouble from packing 
or freezing. Nor were the officials troubled about the 
breakage of the coal. They were pleased rather than 
not with that feature, for the fuel was all used for cok- 
ing purposes, and the finer the coal the better the coke. 

At the evening session Governor John J. Cornwell ad- 
dressed the members on the duty of the nation in the 
present crisis. He declared that 500,000 men would be 
called to the colors shortly, and that if the war lasted 
18 months the army of the United States would be in- 
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creased by five separate drafts of that number of men 
until no less than 3,000,000 men were under arms. Such 
a large withdrawal of the men from industry must have 
a profound effect on all departments. There was there- 
fore a great need for increased productivity, for soon 
the hands of few must do far more than has hitherto 
been done by the hands of many. 

Governor Cornwell then quoted Thomas Babbington 
Macaulay—“Produce, for God’s sake, produce.” It 
sounded good enough doctrine, but an expert from 
Pittsburgh said he could hardly avoid the inference that 
the governor had his authors mixed. Reference to John 
Laing’s address, which followed, has been made already 
in the article published last week. 


STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE IS INDORSED 


A. J. King had been invited to give a paper on “The 
Facts About Storage-Battery Locomotives” for the meet- 
ing of Wednesday morning, but when the session con- 
vened he was not present. The president himself evi- 
dently wanted light on the subject. Like all people who 
have not used the storage-battery locomotive, he did not 
believe in it—at least was not sure about it—and he 
said that he had thought at first that the best title for 
the paper would have been “The Truth About the Stor- 
age-Battery Locomotive.” 

The disposition to show up the storage-battery equip- 
ment in its true and even in its least amiable light was 
evident, but the people who have least to say against it 
are those who have used it. P. T. Colgan, general mana- 
ger of the Spruce Valley Coal Co., who brought a C. K. 
Davis locomotive way back in 1913, said he believed he 
was the pioneer in that use of the storage battery in the 
state of West Virginia. Though the Davis locomotive 
was the first in the field and was no longer manufac- 
tured, Mr. Colgan declared that it gave reasonable 
service despite the abuse it received and the “ignorance” 
shown in its handling. The firm had promised that the 
locomotive battery would last for two years, but it only 
remained in service 14 months, during which time it 
was used all day and at night. However, Mr. Colgan 
said that in his opinion, when it was laid away, “the 
battery didn’t owe us anything.” The new battery hav- 
ing two compartments of 18 cells was hooked up reversed 
and lasted 12 months only. These were lead batteries. 


Mr. COLGAN’S PREFERENCE IN GATHERING UNITS 


Mr. Colgan said he preferred the other type of bat- 
tery, but was told that he could not get sufficient power 
from Edison batteries with the space allotted in the 
construction of the locomotive. He found, out, however, 
that he could place 72 Edison cells where he had form- 
erly had 36 of another type. Though the units were not 
so powerful, the aggregate effect was greater. 

He said he found his lead batteries were often heated 
to 110 deg. before they arrived at the charging station, 
and when he charged them he was only able to keep the 
temperature down to 140 deg. under the conditions in 
which charging had to be done. He could not manage 
to keep the temperature down to 105 deg. as instructed. 
He found also that the rubber cells had to be renewed 
at frequent intervals. 

His mine foreman was a convert to the storage-battery 
locomotive. He had previously favored the reel locomo- 
tive for gathering, so Mr. Colgan put both of them in 
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operation, which was quite easy to do as the mine was 
wired up throughout. The storage-battery locomotive 
and the reel locomotive were alternated in two separate 
districts. One day the reel locomotive would take one 
district and another day that same gathering area would 
be given to the storage-battery unit. It was found that 
the latter did 28 per cent. more work as an average in 
every place where it was operated. 

He thought the public laid too much stress on the cost 
of the battery and forgot the greater life of the arma- 
ture that resulted from the use of storage batteries. 
He had run the same armatures since 1913, and they 
had never even been taken out for repair. The brushes 
had not even had to be changed. The battery loss was 
the sole loss to be met. He found that with the Edison 
batteries it was not necessary for the locomotive to take 
a lunch at noon. The lead batteries being less powerful 
in aggregate needed such noontide stimulation. 


USE OF STORAGE BATTERIES IS GROWING 


Frank Haas said that the storage-battery locomotive 
had won its way in the mines of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., and that there were 18 used in the West Virginia 
division. P. J. Brennan, general superintendent, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky., said that there were 
20 combination locomotives of the General Electric and 
other types in the mines of the company in Ken- 
tucky, the Exide battery being used in all cases. 
He added that storage-battery locomotives were superior 
to reel locomotives or mule haulage for gathering work. 

A representative of the General Electric Co. being 
asked to make some remarks said that 50 per cent. of 
the gathering locomotives now being installed were 
either combination or storage-battery locomotives. 

Mr. Haas then read his interesting paper, on the 
major mine accidents, reprinted in our issue of June 
16, pp. 1026-1028. In the discusion it was pointed out 
that the absence of ethane in the gas of the mines of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. was an argument in favor 
of believing that the gas was generated by the coal and 
not merely stored in its crevices or occluded in its sub- 
stance. Mr. Haas argued, however, that in the process 
of time the ethane probably became eliminated. 


INCREASED GAS NOT FROM THE CRUSHING OF COAL 


He was asked about the two mines that in his paper 
he had shown gradually increased in output of methane 
for a month and five months respectively and then kept 
practically uniform for many months. He said that the 
mines were not producing coal. The work done was 
simply the driving of a series of parallel entries from 
which no rooms were broken off. There was therefore 
no appreciable increase in the pressure borne by the 
coal, and the growth of this pressure was not the cause 
of the increasing emission. There was therefore only 
one variant condition in the experiment, the length of 
the advancing mine headings. 

T. L. Lewis made an extempore address on ‘Welfare 
Work in the Coal-Mining Industry,” emphasizing the 
wonderful results attained in the Shenango Valley from 
the work of an institute started by the miners for their 
mutual advantage. R. Dawson Hall’s paper entitled 
“Are Contributors to Our Mining Journal Successful 
Mining Men” concluded this morning session. 

(To Be Concluded) 
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General Labor Review 


While labor unrest is growing in the United States in 
general, the coal industry seems to be doing better than 
ever. Only in western Kentucky is there an exception. In 
five counties of that state 60 per cent. of the mine workers 
are said to be idle. 

Wages have been low in the nonunion mines of West Ken- 
tucky and this may be held to justify a strike which seems 
so like a mutiny in the face of the enemy. Furthermore, 
the strike comes as the culmination of much expensive union 
activity predating our entry into the war. The union prob- 
ably figures that it can ill afford to throw away the muni- 
tions accumulated for this offensive. 

But even granting these facts, a strike appears ill advised 
at this time. It does seem that these difficulties should be 
put off till the great national difficulty is fully settled. 

In Canada the Vancouver difficulties appear to be settling 
themselves. The Calgary troubles, which recently appeared 
insoluble, are temporarily at an end and the mines in that 
district have resumed work. In fact, the mine workers of 
District No. 18, embracing the unionized portion of Alberta 
and British Columbia, are now all at work. 


Anthracite Mines Work More Steadily 


It is our plain and pleasant duty to commend the anthra- 
cite mine workers for their closer adhesion to their contract 
and for their steady work. Still there are scattering excep- 
tions, like the strike at the Brisbin colliery. That strike 
occurred on Saturday, June 23, and ended on June 26. About 
600 men were idle. The company had laid off 20 men, 
alleging that it discontinued operations in that part of the 
mine because the work was unprofitable. 

It is said, as if in rebuttal, that these men were laid off 
because they disputed the rates to be paid. But really the 
company’s story about the unprofitableness of the section 
of the mine tallies with the statement of the union men. 
The men who were laid off expect to find work at collieries 
near their homes. 

The strike at Hallstead, an operation of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., lasted two weeks before it was 
called off. It was a needless and discreditable violation of 
the contract. It will be remembered that some of the men 
had religious scruples about belonging to the union because 
it was not an organization under the control of the small 
denomination to which they adhered. Only two men had 
this uncompromising fidelity to their church. They were 
perhaps over-stubborn and illiberal. Can any less be said 
of the unionists who refused to work with them? The two 
men have found jobs at other collieries, and so peace is 
at length secured. 

On June 28 the men at No. 11 mine of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. went on a button strike, throwing the 
colliery idle and laying off about 700 employees. 


Pennsylvania “Doing Its Bit” 


The mine workers in central and western Pennsylvania 
are working steadily, as becomes good citizens. One hesi- 
tates to mention the few sections where the exceptions 
occur, because a single exception too much elaborated in 
narration often looks larger than the rule. 

At the Yukon mine in Westmoreland County, operated by 
the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., the men are still on 
strike for union recognition. One can excuse strikes for 
this purpose where they predate the entry of the United 
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States into the war, but those started now should be sup- 
pressed by the Committee on Coal Production; and no one 
should be more insistent on this being done than the labor 
members of that committee. 

The mine workers have no real grievance, as they have 
been given the 8-hour day without a change in the wage 
rates and are better paid than anywhere else in the state. 
All the mines in Pennsylvania now are on an 8-hour. basis 
except those in the Connellsville coke district. 

The strike situation in the Somerset County district has 
not materially changed recently. 


The Money Is Due, Pay It 


It will be remembered ‘that the mine workers of Mont- 
gomery County, Illinois, went on strike recently to compel 
the unionization of the Schram glass factory at Hillsboro. 
In strict compliance with the terms of their contract they 
were fined $10 for this strike by the companies for which 
they worked. When the money was deducted from their pay 
they struck again, but returned to work the next morning. 
They are going to make an effort to have the fines remitted. 
The provision relative to fines in the agreement has usually 
been a dead letter. It has generally happened that the com- 
pany has sought peace by remitting it. The union officials 
are favorable to such fines, but the mine workers do not 
sustain them. 


Hyphenates Strike in Illinois 


The mine workers at the Kortkamp mine at Hillsboro, in 
Montgomery County, Illinois, have been on strike for some 
time, the excuse given being that the deadwork scale is too 
low. Of course, this is not an adequate cause for quitting, 
for the miners ratified their scale and must abide by it. 

But the trouble seems to have a still less honorable cause. 
It is said that there is a decided pro-German element at the 
mine which desires to hamper the coal output so as to aid 
the country’s enemies. Federal officials are said to be 
making an investigation. 

Much literature from the Industrial Workers of the World 
was found, and other evidences of hostility to the Govern- 
ment discovered. The element in the local union which is 
making the trouble is said to have bitterly opposed the 
action of the district union in subscribing for $100,000 of 
Liberty Bonds. Four hundred men are laid idle. 

Miners employed at the Deveraux mine, in Springfield, 
after being on strike for a week on account of a difference 
over the wage scale, finally reached an agreement and 
returned to work four days later. 


Big Strike in Western Kentucky 


The big strike that the United Mine Workers of America 
had been planning for July 4 came off on July 3, and 60 
per cent. of the men are said to be idle. Just what com- 
panies are involved did not, on going to press, appear. The 
area affected embraces Webster, Henderson, Union, Chris- 
tian and Hopkins Counties. 

There are about 12,000 mine workers in these counties, 
and according to the claims of the union officials, three- 
fourths of these men are now members of the union. The 
organizers, of whom there are about 40 on the ground, an- 
ticipated that all the mines in the five counties would be 
closed except those of the St. Bernard Mining Co. and the 
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West Kentucky Coal Co., each of which operates many mines. 
There has been’ no disorder to date, although in the five 
counties there have been a few arrests of both union and 
nonunion men who were charged with carrying concealed 
weapons. 


Details of the Montana Scale 


The agreement between the coal operators and mine 
workers at Billings, Mont., which took effect June 1, makes 
the following changes in schedule: Wages are increased 50c. 
per day, but barnmen are given an increase of $10 per 
month. Pick-mined coal is advanced 7c. per ton on a mine- 
run basis. The price paid for drilling, loading and shooting 
coal after machines in all districts except the Brown 
and Tracey fields advanced 6%c. per ton. In these the 
advance is 51%4c. per ton, measured on a mine-run basis. 

Except at Stockett and Sand Coulee, machine-mining 
rates are advanced fourteen hundredths of a cent per square 
foot, to be divided between runner and helper, while in the 
other fields, including Brown and Tracey, the machine rate 
is advanced two-tenths of a cent per square foot. 


Washington Pays the Highest Wage 


After being in conference since May 28, the United Mine 
Workers of America, district No. 10, and the Washington 
Coal Operators’ Association signed a wage agreement on 
June 14 under the terms of which Washington gains the 
distinction of paying the highest wage received by coal 
miners in any state. The previous agreement between the 
miners and operators had a year yet to run, but the oper- 
ators, recognizing the changed conditions, abrogated the 
contract and signed the new one. 

The schedule of increases granted includes a raise of 50c. 
a day for all classes of labor, specified and unspecified, 
except miners, timbermen and tracklayers, who are to 
receive $4.49 a day. Picking-table men are given an in- 
crease of 60c., and proportionate raises are granted in other 
classes of work. The new Washington day-wage scale 


follows: 
DAY-WAGE SCALE INSIDE MINE 
New New 
Raise Wage Raise Wage 
Miners. . . $0.54 $4.49 Rope riders.......... $0.50 $4.00 
Timbermen. . 54 4.49 Locomotive engineers. 50 4.00 
Timbermen’s helpers . .50 3.80 Hoist men on develop- 
Tracklayers.......... 54 4.49 ment work........ .50 3.80 
Tracklayers’ helpers. . a STOO RRBER: Satin. erent: .50 4.00 
Motormen........... .50 4.00 Cagers’ helpers....... .50 3.80 
UIs 48 aA eee 50 4.00 Pumpmen. . .50 3.80 
Parting DoOys:....:....- 50 2.50 Labor not specified. . .50 3.80 
SRPOASOIH Gt fat ois ++ 50 2.45 Boys on hoists*....... 750 3.10 
Trappers. . i 50 2.20 
© Bxvept o on main selene or auxiliary slopes. 
DAY-WAGE SCALE OUTSIDE MINE 
New New 
Raise Wage Raise Wage 
Main hoisting engineer $0.50 $4.25 Second blacksmiths... $0.50 $4.00 
Power-plant engineers. 50 4.10 Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 50 3.50 
Compressor engineers. .50 4.05 First carpenters...... .50 4.30 
Development engi- Second eretee eA: .50 3.50 
neers . oer Pte ee .50 3.75 Carrepairers.. ae .50 3.50 
Firemen............. .50 3.65 Choppers. ; ae .50 3.50 
20 ee Sr .50 B75 Soveonev (men).. d 60 3.00 
Cagers’ helpers....... aot 3.35 Screeners (boys)...... 50 2.40 
SUGRINEDOTH SS... - 6. -- £50 3.50 Moving picking table 
SSTROSCEA fete cis: +» 50 2.05 (men) . . 60 3.00 
opuplenss. 2... 5... 50 2.20 Moving picking table 
Dumper, cross-over. .50 3.35 (hots) Stes cree ELH) 2.40 
First blacksmiths. . .50 4.30 Labor not specified... . 50 S25) 
DAY-WAGE SCALE FOR MEN IN AND AROUND MINE 
New New 
Raise Wage ne Raise Wage 
Electricians: Machinists: 
ISN: BIASES Liane oss « sae 50 $4930: Bireticlasssn7-e4.ee $0.50 $4.30 
Second class. . : 50 4.00 Second class......... 50 4.00 
Electricians and ma- 
chinists’ helpers... . 50 3.50 


All yardage rates in pitching seams, where coal is ex- 
clusively mined on a yardage basis, to be increased 12:per 
cent. Car rates increased from 6 to 12c. per car. Coke- 
oven rates to be increased approximately 14 per cent. 
Contract tonnage rates in Roslyn-Cle Elum field are ad- 
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vanced 10c. a ton. Machine tonnage rates increased 8c. per 
ton. Machine cutting 2c. per ton. Tonnage rates Tono mine 
to be increased 6% to 7c. a ton. Mendota tonnage rates to 
be increased 7c. a ton. 


Western Canada Goes Back fo Work 


The recommendation made June 20 by R. F. Green, the 
commissioner appointed to settle the labor troubles of District 
18 of the United Mine Workers of America, was immediately 
accepted by the Canadian Government. That Government 
thereupon appointed a coal-mining man with power not 
only to advise, treat, threaten and cajole, but also to take 
charge of the mines and give orders. 

This commissioner is W. H. Armstrong, of the firm of 
Armstrong & Morrison, construction contractors, Vancouver, 
B. C. His control embraces all the coal mines in the Crows- 
nest district and in British Columbia. Mr. Armstrong was 
born at Stratford, Ont., in 1857, and was first employed in 
the bridge-construction department of the Grand Trunk 
R.R., Ontario Division. Later he entered the service of the 
Canadian Pacific R.R. There he attained the post of me- 
chanical superintendent and master mechanic. From 1883 
to 1887 he acted as trainmaster and general roadmaster for 
that company at Vancouver, B. C. 

Later, in 1897, he became a general contractor, operating 
first alone and then in partnership with the late Dan Mc- 
Gillivray. It is noted that he was the first man to bring an 
automobile to Vancouver. That was in 1899. 

This says something for Mr. Armstrong as a business and 
railroad man. It may be added that he was for several years 
managing director and general manager for the Nicola 
Valley Coal and Coke Co., which operated the Middlesboro 
colliery in Nicola Valley until the reconstruction or sale of 
the property to the existing Middlesboro Collieries, Ltd. 
The first-named company was not at any time among the 
largest producing collieries of British Columbia, nor was its 
operation a financial success. Mr. Armstrong’s triumphs 
have not been in mining, but in construction work such as 
the steel bridge, Granville St., Vancouver. 

He has a difficult task, as the operators are exasperated 
at the frequent demands for a change in scale. They were 
willing to concede nearly all that was asked by the mine 
workers’ policy committee: A new scale 71% per cent. higher 
than the one tentatively agreed to by the recent joint con- 
ference and the appointment of a commission with a repre- 
sentative each from the mine workers, operators and Domin- 
ion Government, which commission was to make an inquiry 
every four months as to the increased or decreased cost of 
living and then within 30 days to amend the wage scale to 
conform with such increases or decreases. But they would 
not agree to a contract without a penalty clause for strikes 
in violation of the contract. They alleged that the desire 
to break the contract was evinced by the refusal to maintain 
the clause by which strikes were duly penalized. 

This penalty clause the operators have been compelled by 
Mr. Armstrong to forego and the men have gone back to 
work, but the labor forces are now badly scattered. Work 
in other lines has been plentiful. Many of the mine workers 
have taken jobs at figures much lower than they would 
accept around the mines, and as a result have subjected 
themselves to much bitter complaint from those whom they 
have displaced. 


Limburger Dutch Go on Strike 


Limburg lies near the German and Belgian lines and even 
thrusts itself boldly between those two countries. It was 
the province the Germans were alleged without truth to 
have actually crossed on their way to Belgium. Ninety per 
cent. of the Limburg miners are said to be on strike for a 
minimum wage and an 8-hour day. Many Belgian soldiers 
interned in Holland who have been working in the mines are 
said to have joined the strike, which involves 70,000 men. 
The Dutch get the greater part of their coal from these 
mines in the province of Limburg. 
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Longwall Mining in Northern Illinois’ 


By EDWARD T. BENT 


President, Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Chicago, III. 


SYNOPSIS —An account of the introduction 
of longwall into the northern Illinois field and 
of the early trials of this method of mining, 
which is successful only where physical condi- 
tions are favorable. Longwall not only saves 
coal but makes it possible to secure 80 per cent. 
of the fuel in prepared sizes instead of 43 per 
cent. or less. 


ern Illinois is of being carried, a child of four, 

from the railway station, located midway be- 
tween “Kenosha,” now Oglesby, and the “Location,” now 
Jonesville. This was two years after the ground had 
first been broken for the Oglesby mine, and when it was 
just beginning to produce coal. 

The miners in those days were paid $3 per ton, and 
the coal sold at $6 per ton. Coal from banks at Lowell 
on the outcrop was hauled by team to Tonica for ship- 
ment. The Carbon mine of the Northern Illinois Coal 
and Iron Co., and the No. 1 mine of the Illinois Valley 
Coal Co., both now owned and operated by the La 
Salle County Carbon Coal Co., were opened earlier. 

In those days both Second Vein and Third Vein coal 
was being produced (in some cases, as at Oglesby, both 
from the same opening) and both by the room-and- 
pillar system. Longwall mining came later. 

I have never ascertained whether the longwall system 
in northern Illinois was introduced first in the Wilming- 
ton field or in the Third Vein, but I remember the anx- 
ious days when it was attempted to introduce it in the 
Third Vein field. It called for harder work and greater 
skill on the part of the men. Labor viewed it with sus- 
picion and fought its introduction fiercely; and never, 
until we withdrew from the Second Vein (Seam No. 5, 
State Geological Survey) could we get an adequate labor 


M Y first recollection of the longwall field of north- 





*Condensed from an address made at the Illinois Mining 
Institute meeting, May 18, 1917, at La Salle, IIL 


supply in the Third Vein. The experiments in one sec- 
tion of the mine being indisputably successful, it was 
extended to the entire mine; and in the course of a few 
years it had displaced the old method of mining in every 
‘Third Vein mine in the district. 


LONGWALL GIVES MoRE COAL AND A BETTER FUEL 


Some things about the longwall method always ap- 
pealed to me—first, getting all the coal instead of two- 
thirds of it or less, and of that 100 per cent. getting 80 
per cent. in prepared sizes, instead of 65 per cent. or 
less; in other words, getting in prepared sizes 80 per 
cent. of the entire seam instead of 43 per cent. or less; 
second, using intelligently and controlling safely the 
forces of nature instead of vitiating the air, damaging 
the product and adding to the hazard by the use of 
powder. What can be more attractive in the abstract 
in a business not ordinarily considered over-attractive? 

As should be expected in the oldest field of the state, 
most of the operating men have had to do with crude 
developments of an early type, and to revamp them as 
best they could. 

The most serious physical handicap is now, I believe, 
about to be overcome for the first time. I refer to the 


fact that in all our mines, in varying proportion, sand 
is found in the floor material, causing what is called 
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“hard mining,” reducing the earning power of the men, 
decreasing the output seriously, and adding to the cost 
of production. By undercutting these sections with ma- 
chines in the coal, as is already being done, this diffi- 
culty is entirely eliminated. Some time somebody in 
the field will open a longwall retreating mine. Then 
the possibilities of the field, now potential, will be meas- 
ured; but this will hardly be in our day. The original 
investment is too great. 


EXPECT MACHINES To RAISE WAGES 75c. A DAY 


Not enough time has elapsed to speak conclusively as 
to the extent of the benefit to be derived from the in- 
stallation of mining machines. The indications are that 
they will increase the daily earnings of the miners from 
50 to 75c., increase the output per man employed under- 
ground from one-third to one-half, increase the supply 
of miners to the extent required, and make them more 
prosperous, contented and better consumers. At the 
same time, it will materially decrease the cost of pro- 
duction, secure the extraction of all the coal, decrease 
the cost in both material and labor of maintaining the 
roadways, concentrate the underground operations, thus 
facilitating ventilation and decreasing the cost of main- 
taining more extensive. workings, and largely reduce 
the number of closed places. 

Let no one think because this field: has suffered that 
it is not a great and promising one. This is a mar- 
velous spot in a wonderfully resourceful state. The 
Third Vein coal is almost as good as the best in the 
state, and very much better than most of it. It is 
located in the very heart of “God’s country,” nearest to 
the great northwestern markets, and traversed by a 


number of the greatest coal-carrying roads. The home 
consumption of fuel is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
One will go far to find such a combination of mineral 
and agricultural resources, high-grade limestone for 
cement manufacture, valuable clays for various uses, 
glass sand of an excellent quality and three veins of coal 
of workable thickness, two of them being of standard, 
marketable quality. All this mineral wealth is overlaid 
with high-grade farm land. 


PERCENTAGE FREIGHT INCREASE TO HELP PRICES 


While the cost of production of Third Vein coal is 
higher than that of the thick seams of the state, the 
freight rates to the North and West are materially 
lower than from the other fields of Illinois, and when 
on an adequate relative basis enabled the field to com- 
pete successfully. With the increasing cost of trans- 
portation and the necessity for higher freight rates, the 
tendency from now on should be, as rates advance, to 
correct the inequalities from which the field has suffered. 

Those of you who have visited other mining sections 
of the state, as I have, know how unattractive the 
usual mining town is, and how much more inviting is 
the life of the coal miner'in northern Illinois. In- 
adequate annual earnings, as the result of irregular 
employment, has. driven away by the hundreds skilled 
workers who would be only too glad to.return to their 
former, homes. Those who have studied the situation, 
operators and miners alike, confidently hope that this 
will be the tendency, in greater or less degree, from 
now on, as the mines electrify. 

Longwall is a good thing where the phen condi- 
tions are favorable, as in the Third Vein—a thin seam, 
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a strong roof and the right kind of a floor—but it 
has its limitations, as we learned at Oglesby at an 
early day, to our cost. We were so enthusiastic over 
its success in the Third Vein that we tried it in the 
Second, and it did not work. Men made bigger money 
than ever, but sometimes they built their places with 
coal, and sometimes they failed to build them at all! 

The inevitable result was squeezes, uncontrollable gob 
fires and the sudden loss of the workings. They were 
walled up in 1880, so presumably the fire is out. We 
shall doubtless reopen there when the Third Vein 
acreage, contiguous to the mine, is exhausted, if not 
before, as the coal has a certain value where it exists 
of normal thickness (43 to 6 ft.) as at Oglesby, as the 
quality is somewhat superior to the same seam in the 
Springfield and Peoria districts, and the mining condi- 
tions are fully as favorable. 
and Third Veins are gone, there is still a considerable 
acreage of the First Vein (No. 7 of the State Geo- 
logical Survey), which though friable is of workable 
thickness and, with an analysis only slightly inferior to 
the Second Vein, is of merchantable value. But that 
day is a long way off. 

Our Third Vein coal was the first produced in the 
state. In fact, it was the first coal discovered in Amer- 
ica (by the French explorers). It was the main de- 
pendence in our territory for a generation. Though the 
seam is a thin one, as yet we have hardly scratched it. 
It is one of the most persistent seams in the state, and 
covers a wide area. Given opportunity, the annual out- 
put can be multiplied without bringing the end of the 
life of the field sensibly nearer. 

I must not fail, in closing, to speak of the harmoni- 
ous and mutually helpful relations which now exist 


And when both the Second’ 
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between the various mining camps and interests of the 
field, as compared with the jealousies, suspicions and 
friction of early days. Much has been learned in this 
respect, and it points the way toward still better things 
in the days to come. (The plant at the head of the 
article is that of the Oglesby Coal Co., Oglesby, III.) 


Washrooms at Illinois Mines 

Illinois Act of June 26, 1913, reads: “Every owner 
or operator of a coal mine or other like busi- 
ness in which employees become covered with grease, 
smoke, dust, grime and perspiration to such extent that 
to remain in such condition after leaving their work 
without washing and cleansing their bodies and chang- 
ing their clothing will endanger their health or make 
their condition offensive to the public, shall provide and 
maintain a suitable and sanitary washroom at a conveni- 
ent place in or adjacent to such mine for the 
use of such employees.” A following section requires 
adequate and well heated quarters and facilities for this 
purpose, including lockers, hot and cold water, ete. 
Held, that this law is constitutional. “In the case of 
Starne vs. People, 222 Illinois, 189, the court held that 
a similar act passed in 1903, which, however, only ap- 
plied to the owners or operators of coal mines, was un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was special or class 
legislation; that the Legislature cannot require the 
owners or operators of coal mines only to provide and 
maintain washrooms for their employees, for the reason 
that such a law would place upon mine owners or oper- 
ators a burden not borne by other employers of labor, 
and such enactment would be special legislation, and 
therefore unconstitutional and invalid.” 
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War and the Progress of the Union 


HE war has been the basis of a mass of misinforma- 

tion, spread by cranks who were more ill-intentioned 
than really deluded. The war, we were told, was to 
bring the privileges of labor to a terrible end. In 
fact, it was even asserted that the capitalists hatched 
it for this sinister purpose, though the statement never 
even convinced the speaker who uttered it, much less 
his audience. 

We have the war now, and we find just what every 
diligent observer has noticed, that almost invariably 
from the beginning of time successful war, like famine 
and pestilence, augments rather than restricts the 
privileges of the worker. To begin with, it creates a 
sympathy between all the people in the country, and 
from that excellent feeling the workman gains because 
“those that have not” can always gain more from “those 
that have” than “those that have” from “those that 
have not.” 

The workman also tends to gain because labor is in 
demand. It is doubtful though whether that gain is 
comparable with that arising from his own increased 
output. In the final analysis, men’s wages consist 
rather in manufactured articles than in money, and 
the more economical of labor and material production 
is, the greater pay in manufactured articles can the 
worker secure. War always aids in promoting this 
economy, and so aids the worker. In fact war, by 
stripping off the shams by which the employer and 
the employee both invest their relations, makes for 
more economic operation and more prosperity. 

But these are not the only changes. The guilds, and 
their successors, the present-day unions, gain rather 
than lose strength as a result of a successfully waged 
war. There has been an immense gain in union ad- 
herents in northeastern West Virginia and in the 
Maryland field. Progress has been made in the New 
River field. In the Pittsburgh district many new wage 
contracts have been signed. 

In southeastern Kentucky the union has also in- 
creased its numbers, and in that region it was formerly 
almost wholly unknown. Mountain Ash, Brush Creek, 
Tejay, Coalman and Kettle Island now have local unions, 
and there are three locals at Harlan. Peabody and 
Newcomb, just over the line in Tennessee, are also 
unionized. In the western end of Kentucky unioniza- 
tion has been rapid, and one of the companies is trying 
to meet it by reviving an old injunction. 

Then there is Alabama, which has now more local 


unions than it had unionists about eighteen months’ 


ago. It is alleged that there are 9310 members. That 
may be an excessive estimate, for it is 40 to 50 per 
cent. of all those employed in the coal mines of the 
state. John P. White has been touring the district 
and helping to secure new members. 

Colorado is also being rapidly brought into the union 
fold, and John P. White is going down to that state to 
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secure new adherents. He will probably obtain them. 
The unions are practically unopposed, for the companies 
hesitate now to discharge those who spend their 
evenings villifying and seeking to injure those who 
employ them. 

The war is the goad by which the operators are 
being kept in line. They cannot say any more, 
“Advance my interests or I will not advance yours.” 
Meanwhile the union is allowed to go about doing its 
missionary work. If Mr. White’s speeches are truth- 
fully reported, they do him no discredit, but much of 
the proselytism to the union is probably not so fangless. 

The gain to unionism will be a gain to the workman 
if the workman rises properly to the opportunity. If 
he uses judgment in the conduct of his affairs, one 
cannot but rejoice that his affairs are increased. But 
if he uses poor judgment, the outcome will be bad 
for himself, his employer and the nation. We are not 
sure that the workman will not be wise, that oppor- 
tunity will not train him. Mistakes will be many, of 
course, but in the end perhaps it will be found that 
the workman has not only got what he wanted, but 
also has got what was best for him and best for the 
country at large. 


Where Is the Book for the Miner? 


UR book reviewer recently lighted on a breezy lit- 

tle pamphlet entitled, “How To Build Up Furnace 
Efficiency,” by Joseph W. Hays, and found that the 
author has inserted this motto on the first page of the 
book proper: “Never read a book until you have read the 
author’s preface.” 

Now Mr. Hay’s preface is good, but misleading. It 
would serve a book that has yet to be written, which 
we hope he or someone else will soon write. What is 
more, we hope it will be the forerunner of a number of 
books addressed to the workingman and not to the 
technician—racy books with cartoons and _ lessons 
smoothly conveyed in simple words with happy man- 
nerisms. 

There is no reason why we should not try to reach 
the common man. As Lincoln said, “The Lord must 
have loved common men or he would not have made so 
many of them.’ We cannot see why book writers do 
not see it the same way and write for common men, a 
homely story of their daily work and the how, the 
where and the why of it without too many baffling 
words and difficult constructions. 

But let us quote Mr. Hays’ preface: 


Let us stop writing for technical men who are alrealy 
well grounded in all the theory of engineering. There are 
relatively few of such men as compared with the great 
multitude who want results first and who are content to let 
theories rest until results have been accomplished. Treat 
the engineering subject in a really popular way and your 
book will be read by appreciative thousands. Treat it in a 
really technical way and it will be read by a few hundreds. 
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The unlettered fireman may become an expert flue-gas 
analyst and reach-the top notch of efficiency in the com- 
bustion of fuel, without knowing or caring what the atomic 
weight of carbon may be. It has been represented, and it 
is generally understood, that the contrary is true. No more 
mischievous representation was ever made with reference 
to any engineering proposition. It is costing the power plants 
of the country millions of dollars. The average steam plant 
wastes a quarter of its fuel. It will go on wasting that 
quarter until it is recognized that the men to stop the waste 
are the men who are doing the wasting. 

It will not be disputed that your fireman is able to read 
a thermometer and tell how cold or how hot it may be in 
the boiler room, or that he is competent to use a platform 
scales and weigh your coal. It is not considered that as a 
preliminary to using the thermometer one must understand 
the involved mathematics on which the science of ther- 
mometry depends, or that as a preliminary to weighing a 
barrow of coal one must be able to explain the laws of the 
lever discovered by Archimedes. You are familiar with 
scales and thermometers, and you go ahead and use them. 
You are not familiar with draft gages and gas analyzers— 
hence you believe that a diploma from a technical school is 
necessary before you can use them. 


Joseph W. Hays remembers to be witty and enter- 
taining in the chapters that follow, and he “puts his 
ideas over’—for the engineer and manager—but for- 
gets all about the fireman after the preface. He is so 
like the rest of us. When will somebody write books 
for the day hand and the piece worker? 

Where is the book for the miner? Where are the 
books for the multitude? It is not until we get the 
crowd interested that we can reach efficiency. With five 
men in a mine village reading and the rest relying on 
tradition, how can we hope to advance. The world is 
waiting for a regeneration from below, from a new 
and intelligent working class, and so far we have yet to 
write the first industrial textbook for such people. 


Who Shall Finance the War? 


HE cry has come from many quarters that the 
rich should finance the war. It is said that their 
wealth should be conscripted. We conscript the bodies 
of the workers, they say—consciously losing sight of 
the fact that the bodies of the rich are also con- 
scripted—why not conscript the wealth of the rich also? 


But we do not conscript the years that have passed. 


Only the present years of the conscripted are taken. 
So with the rich we cannot conscript what has been 
spent—the factories, the farms, the coal mines, the 
railroads and what not. What we want is the movable 
wealth, the profit during the years of war. 

To put the matter crudely, we cannot throw the 
Woolworth building and the Harlem bridge at the 
Germans and so grind them to powder. We cannot 
turn our plowshares and pruning hooks into shrapnel 
and cannon, for we must have them during the war 
as well as in peace. War may destroy the accumu- 
lations of normal times, but only to a small degree 
can it use them. 

If, therefore, we want the rich to pay, we must 
enable them to accumulate the movable wealth out of 
which payment can be made, or they cannot pay. But 
the cry is, that during the war all necessities must be 
sold strictly at “cost plus,” and, of course, to be reason- 
able and just, the things that are not necessary must 
be sold on the same plan. This means that the cap- 
italist will make only small profits. When he does this, 
he will have but little ability to finance the war as 
it should be financed. And yet it does not follow that 
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the war cannot be financed without him or without 
much help from him if indeed the public should so de- 
cree. For the workingmen remain. If they are supplied 
with all their necessities at “cost plus’ during the 
war, they can well afford, and doubtless would be 
pleased, to lend 10 per cent. of their earnings to the 
Government. They will not do this entirely without 
compulsion, of course. Like the capitalist, they wiil 
pay only a small proportion unless there is an even dis- 
tribution of the burden among taxables. 

But if the prices are put on a low basis and the 
capitalists are made to pay a reasonable tax on profits 
or lend a reasonable proportion to the Government, 
there is no reason why the earnings of the working- 
man should not be conscripted as loans. Those who 
do not serve in the army avoid the conscription. They 
should at least be willing to lend a part of their earn- 
ings—if the cost of living is kept down to a “cost plus” 
basis. What a change would come if, after the war, 
every workman had a nest egg of savings as an en- 
couragement to further economy and industry. 

However, it is all a vision. The cost of necessary 
things will be partly regulated and we shall suffer in 
consequence from the scarcity of some of them; the 
cost of luxuries will be placed wherever their manu- 
facturers place it; taxes will be placed on the larger 
incomes and profits; while loans and Red Cross sub- 
scriptions will be provided by the patriotically inclined. 
That is how society is now constituted and it is hardly 
likely to be changed materially. 


Russian Socialists Instruct Ours 


HE Russian Government has decided to take over 

the mines in the Donetz basin, in southern Russia, 
and make coal mining a state monopoly. The government 
will allot $20,000,000 of working capital for the indus- 
try, and all the “profits will be used for the acquisition 
of machinery and for increasing otherwise the technical 
efficiency of the mines.” 

So even the Russian Socialist realizes that the work- 
man cannot have all he creates. There must be profits— 
savings of some sort from his labor “for the acquisition 
of machinery and for increasing otherwise the technical 
efficiency of the mines.” 

But the Russians are making yet other provisions. 
“The Ministry of Trade announces that there will be 
a large economy in transport as a result of compulsory 
consumption on the spot of coal of low-heating quality, 
leaving the better coal for distribution through the 
empire [commonwealth ].” 

Many of our people believe that the selling of a lower- 
grade coal is a fraud on the public, so it is interesting 
to notice that our Russian allies are compelling the ac- 
ceptance of poor coal now that the state has the mines. 
The people who live near the collieries are not allowed 
to make outrageous specifications, and even those 
farther away from them may be compelled to be less 
unreasonable in their demands. 

After all, the Russian Socialists are showing some 
knowledge of economic facts. They are beginning to 
recognize that the new order is not very different from 
the old, and that the tyrant of all tyrants is our own 
human nature and the limitations imposed on mankind 
by the restrictions of our physical environment. 
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/ Discussion by Readers : 
Sakon ne cr SE a a A soos sesnces 
Mine Lamps in the dark with no chance of: relighting his lamp. 

, Pp However, it must be admitted that he has been able 

Letter No. 6—At the present time, everyone is to do better work with the light while it lasted than 


‘talking “efficiency,” and employers seem willing and 
anxious to adopt every measure possible to increase the 
efficiency of their workmen. 

Coal companies have long felt the inadequacy of the 
light afforded by the old type of safety lamp. Many 
companies have taken steps to compel their men to 
use electric lamps of one kind or another. It is felt, 
generally, that many accidents can be avoided by fur- 
nishing the men with adequate light, so that they can 
see what they are doing and not have to grope about 
the mine in darkness. 

This is certainly one of the best arguments for en- 
forcing the use of good lights, but many employers 
seem to be more interested when you talk about making 
the change for the sake of increasing the efficiency of 
their workmen. It has been but a short time since 
metal miners used candles for lighting, almost ex- 
clusively ; and with the use of candles there was always 
the danger of fires. Now, many metal-mining com- 
panies have abolished the use of candles and force their 
men to use either oil or carbide lights. 

Any man who has worked around coal mines cannot 
help being impressed with the fact that most metal 
miners use large carbide lamps that hold a sufficient 
supply of carbide for a full shift. These lamps are 
fine for lighting the workmen working at the face. 
A man does not have to move about and take his 
light with him. 

However, when a man is moving from place to place 
and carrying tools and material, one of his hands must 
be used for carrying this lamp and his efficiency is 
impaired. I have noticed that even the brakemen on 
locomotives, in metal mines, are in the habit of carry- 
ing these large cumbersome lamps. 

Allow me to suggest that cap lamps would not only 
increase a man’s efficiency but would give him a much 
better chance to protect himself in case of sudden 
danger. This would certainly be the case with trip- 
riders and men doing similar work. 


Bayne, Wash. H. L. HANDLEY. 


Electric vs. Oil Safety Lamps 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the letter of John H. 
Wiley, Coal Age, May 19, p. 883, I cannot agree with 
him in the opinion that a gauze safety lamp is safer 
for general use at the working face than an electric 
mine lamp. It is my belief that, considered as a factor 
of safety in mining, the portable electric lamp far 
surpasses the most approved type of gauze safety lamp. 

In his letter Mr. Wiley mentioned two points that 
are well taken. As he suggests, there is a possibility 
that the electric lamp may give out and cause some 


annoyance and trouble to the miner, who is then left 


he could have accomplished with an oil safety lamp, 
and he can take his time in securing another light. 

Mr. Wiley, further, draws attention to the fact that 
a sudden inrush of gas may occur and the miner will 
not be warned of its presence when using the electric 
lamp. But one can hardly suppose that the danger 
from this cause is greater or even as great as the 
danger of the possible ignition of such a body of gas 
when the miner is using a gauze safety lamp. The 
real danger is not in the fact that the miner is “un- 
warned” of the presence of the gas, but in the fear 
that the gas may be ignited by the safety lamp, 
especially if the miner is not really familiar with the 
behavior of gas and does not know how to act should 
his lamp suddenly fill with flame. 


DANGERS INCIDENT TO USE OF SAFETY LAMPS 


If I remember correctly, about 250 miners have been 
killed by suffocation, when caught by an inrush of gas, 
in the mines of the United States during the past 40 
years. In contrast with this some 7000 miners have 
been killed by gas and dust explosions in our mines 
during the same period. Now, the reason of the death 
of miners by suffocation is that their lamps were ex- 
tinguished by the inrush of gas, and they were left 
in the dark and unable to find their way out and escape 
before they were overcome by the damps. Had these 
men been working with electric mine lamps, the chances 
are that many, or the most of them, would have escaped 
to safety. 

In regard to the possibility of igniting a body of 
gas, I could name a dozen different ways in which 
this might occur in the use of the gauze safety lamp, 
while it is practically impossible with an electric lamp 
that is in good condition and properly handled. 

The great advantage in the use of an electric mine 
lamp is the clear light that the lamp gives, which 
enables the miner to load better coal in less time. Also, 
he is able to observe more plainly the condition of 
the roof and do better work in setting a post or other- 
wise making himself safe. Moreover, a miner cannot 
tamper with the electric lamp as he can with an oil 
lamp by turning up the wick until he smokes the glass 
or heats the gauze. 

In my opinion there is much less danger in the 
use of the electric mine lamp, should anything occur 
to reduce suddenly the ventilation in the mine, than 
in the use of a gauze safety lamp. Many of the latter 
would be extinguished and, in attempting to relight 
them, a very serious condition would prevail. 

In closing, let me say that it is my belief that every 
mine should be equipped with one of the approved 
types of electric mine lamps. It must be remembered, 
however, that the use of electric lamps does not insure 
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absolute safety in the mine. It is still necessary to 
use every precaution to prevent accidents. There is 
much carelessness and neglect on the part of miners 
and mine officials in the use of their lamps. Gauze 
safety lamps should be placed only in the hands of 
mine foremen, firebosses, mine examiners or shot- 
lighters, for the purpose of testing for gas; but these 
men should each carry, besides, an electric lamp in 
their cap to enable them to make a more thorough 
inspection of the places examined. 
Walsenburg, Ohio. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 


Calculating Room Centers 


Letter No. 1—I noticed the inquiry of “Surveyor,” 
Coal Age, June 2, p. 970, in regard to the calculation 
of room centers when the rooms are turned at an angle 
with the entry or gangway, and thought it would be 
of interest to the readers of Coal Age to submit a 
diagram or chart that I designed some years ago for 
a similar purpose. Since that time it has been in 
constant use by the engineers of many coal companies. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, this chart 
consists of horizontal: and vertical lines spaced at 
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HANDY CHART FOR MINING ENGINEERS 


regular distances apart and crossed by arcs of con- 
centric circles and diagonal lines, the latter radiating 
from the common center of the arcs and spaced 5 deg. 
apart, marking angles from 0 to 90 degrees. 

This chart can be used in a number of ways, as for 
instance, where it is necessary to find the projection 
of a given line on another when the angle between 
the two is known. Thus, it is useful in finding the 
latitude and departure for any given course in survey- 
ing. It has, besides, a convenient application in 
ascertaining quickly the distance apart of room centers, 
measured on the entry, when the rooms make a given 
angle with the entry, to provide for a certain width of 
room and pillar. 

For example, in the inquiry to which I have referred 
the distance between room centers measured on the 
entry is given as 55 ft., and the rooms make an angle 
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of 50 deg. with the entry. Hence, to find the per- 
pendicular distance between room centers by means of 
the chart, in this case, follow the radius marked 50 
deg. to its intersection with the circle whose radius 
is 55 ft. From this intersection follow the horizontal 
line to the scale on the left, which shows the per- 
pendicular distance between room centers to be 42 feet. 

When the desired width of room and pillar and the 
angle the rooms make with the entry are known, and 
it is required to find the distance between centers meas- 
ured on the entry, it is clear that the order just given 
must be reversed. For example, in this case, first follow 
the horizontal line corresponding to the given width 
of room and pillar (42 ft.), as indicated by the scale 
on the left of the diagram, to its intersection with the 
radial line marked 50 deg. Then, follow the arc of 
the circle that would pass through this intersection to 
either scale on the margin of the diagram, and the 
reading of the scale will be the required distance be- 
tween room centers measured on the entry. 


OTHER CONVENIENT USES OF CHART 


When surveying a mine the same chart can be used 
to find the latitude and departure of any course. In 
that case, follow the radial line marked with the 
bearing of the course to its intersection with the arc 
indicating the length of the course, and from this 
intersection follow the vertical and horizontal lines 
respectively to the scales at the top and the left side 
of the diagram. The scale at the top of the diagram 
will show the latitude and that at the left the departure 
of the given course. 

In the solution of any right triangle the diagonal 
line corresponding to the given angle is the hypotenuse 
of the triangle, its length being marked by the arc 
corresponding to the length of the hypotenuse. The 
two scales at the top and side of the diagram respec- 
tively will then give the corresponding lengths of the 
two sides of the triangle. S. G. HAVERSTICK. 

Thomas, W. Va. 


Practices in Blasting Coal 


Letter No. 5—Allow me to reply briefly to the letter 
of “Shotfirer,” Coal Age, May 12, p. 846, in which 
he considers my previous statement regarding the 
firing of from 300 to 400 shots in 2 hours as “slightly 
overdrawn.” 

It is strange how some men, unacquainted with 
conditions in a locality, are able to figure out the im- 
possibility of what is actual fact. If my friend, who 
is inclined to doubt the statement I made, will come 
to this part of the country, he will soon see that the 
figures he has given in his letter are far from illus- 
trating the practice of shotfirers in these mines and 
be convinced that my former statement was close to 
facts. 

That this practice of our shotfirers is not safe or 
sane is readily admitted; and, until coal operators 
cooperate with mine inspectors in their attempts to 
stop such practice, we will continue to have shotfiring 
accidents resulting from the mad haste of these men 
to get out of the mine as quickly as possible. 

In order to show how two shotfirers will fire from 
300 to 400 shots in 2 hours and be out of the mine 
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and on their way home in that time, let me say that 
the practice here is for two shotfirers to take different 
sections of the mine and work toward each other. They 
do not wait for shots to go off in one room before 
lighting the fuse in the next place and, in this way, 
they pass quickly from place to place, and pretend to 
count the shots as they go off. 

The shots are fired by fuse and there will be from 
two to three shots in a place. The workings are prac- 
tically continuous, in this locality. The miners work 
double, and it is easy to see that this number of shots 
will not cover so large a territory as one might suppose. 

One thing is certain, the practice of shotfirers work- 
ing singly in separate sections of the mine does not 
conform to the general intent of mining law where 
shotfirers are employed. Regulations in regard to shot- 
firers usually contemplate their working in company 
with each other, although this is seldom the case. It 
is clear that if this was done two men could not fire 
this number of shots in the time allotted for them. 

, Ohio. W. L. MorGAN. 





The Negro, South and North 


Letter No. 3—I have been interested in the several 
letters relating to the exodus of the negro from the 
South. Having spent several months in Southern 
mines, I will cite a few incidents that came under my 
observation while there, believing that they will be of 
interest in this discussion. 

So often is it said that ‘‘all negroes are dishonest” 
that I want to cite one instance of an honest negro, 
and I would say, further, that many white men placed 
in his position would not have merited the same com- 
mendation. The facts as I observed them are these: 

The superintendent of a large coal company operat- 
ing in a certain camp brought a few negroes with 
him from another state. One of these had a con- 
sumptive wife and, during her illness, he contracted a 
heavy debt at the commissary. When the wife finally 
died the negro asked the superintendent to allow him 
to take her to her old home, which was her last request. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE NEGRO Not MISPLACED 


As the negro had not the money to do this, the super- 
intendent advanced it to him, on his promise to return 
and work out the debt. True to his promise the negro 
returned and started to work, making regular payments 
to square himself with the superintendent. 

It happened, however, that before the debt was paid 
there was a change in the superintendency and a new 
man came into office. The books at the commissary 
were audited and showed the debt that the negro still 
owed. Instead of permitting the man to work out his 
debt as he was able, the superintendent gave orders 
that no further supplies should be given the man until 
he had paid what he owed. 

To make a long story short, the negro continued work- 
ing, getting a little food now and then from some of the 
men. It was not long, however, before the man for 
whom he worked observed his condition and decided 
that something was wrong. The negro was so weak 
that he could scarcely work. Upon inquiry his boss 
learned the circumstances and, from that time, gave 
him food until his debt was paid at the store. 
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I observed many instances of cruelty. In one in- 
stance a deputy sheriff who was exceedingly rough with 
the negroes arrested one of them in the evening and, 
not wanting to take him to the county jail that night, 
chained him to the rail that protected the flywheel of 
the hoisting engine, in the engine room. He may have 
given him a box to sit on, but the man was left there 
until the following day, when the sherriff took him to 
the jail. 

CONTRACT LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


There is a system in vogue in those mines by which 
much of the work is performed by contract labor. The 
company gives a white man a certain contract for min- 
ing the coal in an entry or a number of rooms. The 
contractor does no work himself but hires negroes to 
work for him. In one instance such a contractor 
drew a large pay and, to my knowledge, had never 
soiled his hands. Some days he would not even go 
to the mine. He paid his negroes from $1.75 to $2.25 
for 10 hours’ work. It frequently happened that a 
negro wanted money before pay day, in which case his 
pay was discounted one-third. 

On one occasion I overheard a group of white men 
talking in the mine. One of them was telling of a 
negro triprider that had given him some back talk. 
Hie said, “I shot at him and would have got him had 
he not dodged.” This statement was, of course, accom- 
panied with much stronger language than I have used. 

At another time a white man knocked a negro down 
with the handle of a lifting jack and would have beat 
him to death had the negro not scrambled to his feet 
and run away. The cause of this assault was what 
I would term a very slight offense. 

I could mention many such incidents, but not caring 
to be tiresome will let these suffice and only add that, 
while the white man in the South may know how to 
handle the negro to best advantage, his methods often 
appealed to me as much more stern than necessary. 
Although I never attempted to argue the point while 
in that region, it is my opinion that this brutality is, 
in a great measure, the cause of so many negroes leav- 
ing the South and finding homes in the North. I 
imagine any reader of Coal Age would do the same 
under similar circumstances. FAIRPLAY. 

Nashville, Ill. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 2—The question suggested by “Kentucky,” 
Coal Age, June 2, p. 970, in respect to the employment 
of uncertified men as mine foremen, by reason of the 
unavoidable conditions of war, is an important one. 
He assumes that the safety of a mine placed in charge 
of an uncertified man may be jeopardized and asks to 
what extent this should be permitted, with due regard 
for patriotism. 

It must be admitted that this question is a difficult 
one to answer. The coal-mining industry is an im- 
portant factor in the great service army necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. All will agree 
that the standards of safety and efficiency in coal min- 
ing should not be lowered. But it does not follow that 
all uncertified men are inferior to those who hold 
certificates of competency granted them by a state ex- 
amining board. 
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There are many undiscovered mine foremen whose 
record and practical experience in mining prove their 
competency; while, on the other hand, there are men 
holding mine foremen’s certificates who have failed to 
make good, and their incompetency keeps them con- 
stantly on the move. Others hold responsible positions 
in mines by reason of the fact that they have a certi- 
ficate, making them eligible for the position of fore- 
man under the state law. 

Viewing the question from a practical standpoint, 
no one will admit that a mine should shut down because 
its foreman has been called to the colors and there is 
no certified man available to take his place. Few 
will even be willing to say that an experienced prac- 
tical miner of ability is incapable of filling the place 
of foreman, though he may be unable to pass the 
examination required by an examining board and, for 
this reason, holds no certificate of competency. 


CoAL MINES Must CONTINUE To RUN 


It goes without saying that coal mines must continue 
to run and competent men must be placed in charge 
whether they are certified or uncertified. It is a 
patriotic obligation of each state department of mines 
to codperate with mine managers and superintendents 
in the solution of this question. 

There are numerous instances on record where un- 
certified men have been permitted by the mine in- 
spector to fill the position of foreman temporarily, or 
until they are given an opportunity to prove their 
competency in the next state examination. Usually, 
such men prove their ability by passing a successful 
examination. Again, many men pass the examination 
who have scarcely seen the inside of a mine and, for 
this reason, much discretion must be used in the selec- 
tion of capable men to fill the position of mine foreman. 

In his appeal to the American people, the President 
classes the miner with the farmer, saying, “The work 
of the world waits on him.” Everyone is exhorted to 
do his best. In the operation of a mine the steady 
worker, whether he be miner, loader, driver or mine 
foreman, is a valuable asset in the great service army of 
the country. The strength of such a worker cannot 
be over-estimated. 

On the other hand, it is the chronic stay-at-home 
and the indifferent worker who are of less importance 
in the present emergency. There can be no more 
striking example of the conservation of forces in the 
production of needed war supplies than in retaining 
the steady worker in the industrial trenches at home 
and sending the man of indifferent habits where mili- 
tary discipline will compel him to greater efficiency. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Assistant Mine Inspector 


Letter No. 4—There seems to be some difference of 
opinion among practical mining men in respect to the 
employment of assistant mine inspectors, instead of 
increasing the number of inspectors, where the work 
demands a larger inspection force. I have followed 
this discussion with great interest, as the question has 
been handled by able men who are qualified to give 
judgment. It would seem, however, that a few of 
the mine inspectors should give their views, which 
would be of interest. 
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The idea seems to prevail quite generally that mines 
should be inspected more frequently by men who are 
not interested in the output of coal as much as in the 
safety of the mine workers. The question on which 
men differ most, however, is whether greater efficiency 
would result in the appointment of assistant inspectors 
than would be attained by increasing the number of 
mine inspectors, giving to each inspector a smaller 
territory in charge. 

That lawmakers have recognized the necessity of a 
more adequate inspection of mines is shown by the fact 
that a bill has been introduced into the legislature of 
Pennsylvania asking for the creation of the office of 
assistant mine inspector. The records make clear that 
a large number of men are killed every year by acci- 
dents that should have been avoided, and that probably 
would not have occurred under a closer inspection of 
the mine workings. 

The problem is how to get the best results with the 
smallest expenditure of the funds appropriated for 
mine inspection. Because of the limited knowledge of 
some who have criticized the work of mine inspectors, 
it has happened more than once that inspectors who 
have the safety of men at heart and who have con- 
scientiously done all that the law permits them to do 
have been much discouraged and hurt. If the difficulties 
encountered by the inspector were better understood 
by those who comment on the results accomplished, 
this would not occur. 


ANALOGY OF ASSISTANT MINE FOREMAN 


In the discussion of this question reference has been 
made to the work performed by assistant mine foremen. 
One writer, Coal Age, May 19, p. 884, refers to “the 
effectiveness of the assistant mine foreman in looking 
after the welfare of mine workers and conditions re- 
garding the safety of the mine.” He adds, “There can 
hardly be a doubt that the assistant mine inspector 
would perform an equally important service and con- 
stitute a valuable adjunct in the work of mine inspec- 
tion.” Replying to this suggestion another writer, 
June 9, p. 1009, questions “whether a mine would be 
better officered by placing it in the charge of two mine 
foremen instead of a mine foreman and a sufficient 
number of assistant foremen to help him.” 

The argument, in my opinion, is good. Few com- 
panies would want to pay the salaries of two mine 
foremen in the same mine and, even so, there would 
be constant friction, and jealousies would greatly inter- 
fere with the successful operation of the mine, while 
there would be no responsible head. 

Much the same condition would prevail in multiply- 
ing the number of mine inspectors, although each 
would have charge of a separate territory. The more 
inspectors, the greater number of mistakes possible. 
On the other hand, an inspector and his assistant, in 
consultation in the same territory, would arrive at a 
better judgment of matters. If their opinions differed, 
this would lead to a closer investigation, and the final 
judgment of the two men would be more satisfactory to 
the mine management than the arbitrary ruling of a 
single inspector. 

In closing, permit me to say that this is a many 
sided question and one that has its advantages and 
disadvantages. It is no wonder that opinions differ. 
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There have been good arguments advanced on both 
sides of the question. Now, as I said before, it would 
be of great interest to learn what some of the mine 
inspectors themselves have to say in regard to the 
matter. They are the men who are most concerned in 
the result and whose opinions, owing to their experience 
in the work, should be carefully considered. May we 
not hope to have the expression of opinion from our 
mine inspectors? OSTEL BULLOCK. 
Herrin, Ill. 


Need of Drawing Timber 


Letter No. 9—I presume that Edward Jones, who 
wrote the first letter on this subject, Coal Age, May 
12, p. 845, and a few others who have written since, 
speak from experience, but their experience has certain- 
ly been quite contrary to my own, as it has always 
been my practice to draw all timber in longwall work. 

While a foreman may allow a miner to let an occa- 
sional post remain standing in the gob, under certain 
circumstances, he runs a big chance of causing the 
company much expense, as a gob fire is liable to start 
more easily in such a case. In most longwall mining 
there is some fine coal or bone that is thrown back 
in the waste by the careless miner, who knows no 
better or does not realize the danger of so doing. 
This material is apt to heat and take fire, especially 
where it is in contact with old timber and gets a 
little air sufficient for its slow combustion. 


TIMBER LEFT IN GOB CAUSES MINE FIRE 


Some years ago I remember working with a team 
of men on a gob fire that was started under such con- 
ditions. Had the fire not been discovered in time it 
would have shut down the entire mine and thrown 
some 700 men out of work. The heat of the fire was 
so great that a man could not stand to work longer than 
two or three minutes at a time, and many were over- 
come by the gases generated. It was found, a little later, 
that there were at least 16 props that had been left in 
the place, which had started the trouble. This fire 
cost the company several thousand dollars before it 
was finally extinguished. 

It is, of course, necessary to build cribs in gate- 
ways and other places where such supports are required 
to keep the roads open. But, in my opinion, instead of 
leaving either “weak” or “strong” props standing in 
the gob, in longwall advancing, substantial packs should 
be built tight to the roof. Where packing material 
is scarce, lines of packwalls can be carried at fixed 
distances apart and parallel to the roadpacks. Another 
plan is to build packs in the form of pillars, four 
square. These should be built in rows parallel to the 
face and at regular distances apart. 

Some time since I was working in a longwall mine 
where the roof broke for 300 ft. along the face of the 
coal. The reason for this was that the men had left 
timbers standing in the gob. Had the men been at 
work at the time the break took place, many would 
undoubtedly have been killed. Following this accident 
the regulations in that mine were very strict in regard 
to drawing all timber as the face advanced. I re- 
member that the deputies came around regularly and 
stayed until the timbers were drawn. The miners were 
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compelled to do this themselves, or else the expense 
of the work would be charged to their accounts. 

What Mr. Jones and others advocate as having proved 
an advantage, in their experience, has unquestionably 
been a great disadvantage in other districts. In my 
opinion the safest practice is to draw all timber in 
longwall work and build good packwalls so as to pro- 
duce a regular uniform settlement of the roof and 
prevent any undue pressure being thrown on the coal. 

McWhorter, W. Va. JOHN OLDROYD. 





Letter No. 10—I have had considerable experience 
in longwall mining, in Scotland and in different parts 
of this country. For 20 years I was employed in the 
northern part of Illinois, and I want to say that the 
system of longwall mining practiced in that district 
is, I consider, the best to be found anywhere. 

In all my practice, from mine laborer to mine fore- 
man, in longwall mines, I have not seen a single 
instance that I would regard as being favorable to the 
drawing of timber as the working face is advanced. 

The timbers are generally set in rows parallel to 
the face, and it usually happens that the third row 
back from the face is breaking about the time that 
a new row of timbers is being set. From two to three 
rows of timbers are always required to protect the 
miner while at work at the face. 

In my opinion the only time when timbers should 
be withdrawn, in longwall mining, is when building 
roadpacks. No timbers should be allowed to stand in 
these packs, because when the timbers are broken by 
the settlement of the roof they may bend outward, in 
which case they will push the packs into the road. 
The miner can always take out these posts with safety, 
and he does this knowing that they may destroy the 
roadpacks if left standing. 


ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF LEAVING TIMBER IN GOB 


It often happens where the coal is hard and does 
not break readily under the roof pressure, setting the 
props fairly tight will serve to throw the weight of 
the roof forward onto the coal and cause it to break 
more readily. Again, the roof is often shelly and con- 
tains slips or partings, giving it a tendency to fall 
should the props be taken out. Since this makes the 
drawing of timber dangerous, and since 99 per cent. 
of the props left standing in the gob are broken just 
beyond the safety line, there is seldom any need of a 
miner risking his life in drawing this timber. 

In longwall mining it is often the case that rock 
can be taken to the surface and dumped at less expense 
than it can be stowed away in the gob. The question 
of expense is an important one in mine management 
and is always taken into consideration in the handling 
of rock. If it costs less to gob a car of rock than 
to haul it to the shaft, hoist and dump it on the surface, 
this is done. 

When one considers, however, that it costs on the 
average 70c. a car when rock is unloaded in the mine, 
as compared with 20c. a car when it is dumped on the 
surface, it is easy to see that a great saving is possible 
by taking the rock on top instead of packing it away 
in the mine. Four acres of ground will hold all the 
rock taken out of a mine in 25 years. 

-Wellston, Ohio. R. J. PICKETT. 
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Inquiries of General Interest 
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Market Prices of Coal 


I have been unable, at times, to fully reconcile cer- 
tain market quotations published in Coal Age, with 
the prices at which the same coal is sold at the time. 
I want to ask, for example: Can we analyze the quota- 
tions on New River and Pocahontas coals at Norfolk 
and Newport News and ascertain what are the actual 
factors that go to make the price? 

It is stated in Coal Age, Apr. 28, p. 769, that Poca- 
hontas and New River sold at $5.50@$5.75, f.o.b. Nor- 
folk and Newport News; while on page 771 of the same 
issue, Pocahontas and New River run-of-mine, for local 
delivery (Hampton Roads), is quoted on track as $5.50 
@$6 per net ton; and for contract, $3.25@$3.50 per 
net ton. Our mines are booking orders at $2.75@$4 
f.o.b. mines. First quotation $2.75, freight to Hampton 
Roads $1.45, cost at destination $4.20. 

Are there any charges for switching or handling 
the coal that go to make up the remainder of the price 
quoted; namely, $5.50 — $4.20 — $1.80@$1.55. 

One year ago, Pocahontas and New River coal sold 
_ f.0.b. mines at $1.10, freight, $1.45, making cost at 
destination $2.55. Do the amounts $1.30 and $1.55, 
indicated above, take the place of the remaining charge 
that goes to make up the price quoted; namely, $2.80 
— $2.55 — $0.25? ; 

Our highest quotation on Pocahontas and New River 
coal f.o.b. mines is $4, freight to Hampton Roads $1.45, 
making price at destination $5.45. There goes to make 
up the balance of the highest quotation for this coal, 
on May 12, $7.50 — $5.45 — $2.05. 

Am I correct in correlating the item of 25c. of a 
year ago with the items of $1.30, $1.55 and $2.05 of 
Apr. 28 and May 12 respectively, 1917? 

You may infer from the foregoing that I am trying 
to stir up another senatorial investigation, or wish to 
have some of our operators again indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury; but such is not the case. The 
questions as outlined above have a very material bear- 
ing on the rate of royalty we will collect from our 
lessees, and I am looking for the items that go to 
make up the difference between the price at the mines 
and the price at tidewater. SALES AGENCY. 
ye... Vax 








This letter is rather hard to answer fully, partic- 
ularly in the kind of market we are going through this 
season. In order to make a complete reply, one would 
almost have to inspect the books of the various New 
River and Pocahontas agencies. That is what the 
Federal Department of Justice is now doing. 

In one place the correspondent says his mines are 
booking orders at $2.75@$4, f.o.b. mines, and farther on 
he asks why the discrepancy between his quotations 
at the mine (tolls added), and the “spot” quotations 
we have reported f.o.b. Norfolk, should at one time 
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be $1.30 and at another time $2.05. The answer to 
this is obvious: For exactly the same reason that 
his operators are able to get only $2.75, from certain 
buyers at certain times, and up to $4, from the same 
or other buyers at other times. If there is a range 
of $1.25, f.o.b. mines, why shouldn’t there be a similar 
range, f.o.b. Norfolk? 

The net figure returned the operator, f.o.b. mine, 
is what remains after the selling commission or com- 
missions are taken out. For instance, the contract 
price named by most of the agencies was $3.35, gross 
tons f.o.b. mine (including selling commission), for the 
year from Apr. 1, the price that is now the subject of 
conspiracy proceedings. However, adding $1.50 to the 
rail tolls gives $4.85, this year’s contract price, f.o.b. 
vessel, at Norfolk, and the basis at which the great bulk 
of the output was sold. It happened that the actual 
selling price was $4.75, but it was made subject to an 
advance in tolls, which was shortly put into effect, 
amounting to 10c. Beyond the selling commission and 
tolls we know of no other charges that would go to 
make up the difference between the operator’s return, 
whatever that may be, and the agency’s gross price 
f.o.b. vessel. Apparently, Secretary Daniels does not 
know either! Whether as a rule the operator gets all 
but the usual one commission on such a basis is more 
than we are in position to say. 

The prices we report from week to week are f.o.b. 
vessel, for “spot” delivery, and the tonnage disposed 
of at these prices goes to transient buyers, who are 
either not sufficiently covered by contract or have no 
contracts at all. Moreover, the prices quoted are what 
the ultimate buyer pays f.o.b. vessel. A good many 
of the “spot” transactions have been between sales 
agents themselves from heavy detention charges. If 
a coal factor, by reason of having spot coal on hand— 
that is, for prompt dumping—and by reason of an 
abnormal market, is able to get a price much higher 
than normally would be the operator’s figure (plus tolls, 
usual commission and car demurrage, if any) then 
the difference must be excess profit, The price $7.50 
may include five commissions, and fat ones at that! 
Certainly that is common experience in a sellers’ mar- 
ket such as we have now. On the whole, we believe 
that this correspondent would be warranted in “cor- 
relating the item of 25c. of a year ago’ with items of 
this year. Now comes the Navy Department wanting 
1,750,000 tons at a tentative price of $2.33, f.o.b. mines! 

Our correspondent’s basis must be a new scheme in 
royalties. Always the royalty used to be on a flat 
rate per ton, regardless of fluctuating prices. Suppose, 
for instance, the railroads should be granted an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent. in tolls, would it then be proper 
to base a royalty on a Hampton Roads selling price, 
enhanced for that reason alone? Or when enhanced 
by conditions that permit a good rugged commission? 
Doesn’t something depend upon the kind of contract the 
operator has with his selling agent? 
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Bituminous Mine Inspector’s 
Examination, March, 1917 
(Questions Answered by Request) 





Ques.—In a shaft the cage weighs 24 tons, empty car 
$ tons, loaded car, 24 tons, rope 2 tons. What should 
be the small diameter of a conical drum, whose large 
diameter is 28 ft., to equalize the load on the engine? 

Ans.—In this case the weight of the cage and empty 
car is we —= 23 + 3 = 33 tons; the weight of the 
material hoisted in a single car is wm = 23 — i= 1i 
tons; the weight of rope hanging in the shaft is w, = 
2 tons. Then, calling the smaller diameter of the con- 
ical drum @, and the larger diameter D, the ratio of 
these diameters is given by the formula 


d Aa 2Qwe + Wm i 
DD 2(we + wr) + wm 
Substituting the given values in this formula and 
multiplying by the larger diameter, we have for the 
smaller diameter of this drum 
28(2 * 34+ 13) A 
d= OG) tao) la hee 


Ques.—In a lever safety valve the whole length of the 
lever is 30 in., the distance betwen the fulcrum and the 
valve 3 in., the diameter of the valve 2 in.; what weight 
must be placed at the end of the lever so as to corre- 
spond to a boiler pressure of 40 Ib. per sq.in. on the 
valve? Also, how must the lever be divided to give 
pressures of 20, 30 and 40 lb. per sq.in. on the valve, 
using the same weight? 

Ans.—The diameter of the valve being 2 in., its area 
is 0.7854 « 2° = 3.14 sq.in. When the steam pressure 
is 40 lb. per sq.in., the total upward pressure on the 
valve is 40 & 3.14 = 125.6 lb. Disregarding the weight 
of the lever, valve and valve stem, the moment of the 
upward pressure of the steam on the valve is equal to 
the moment of the weight acting downward at the end 
of the lever, 30 in. from the fulcrum. Calling this 
weight W, we have for the equality of moments, 

30 W = 3 X 125.6 
Wr38/30> X91 25:6 S81 2.56" 1b: 

In order to set the same weight so as to give a steam 
pressure of 20 lb., it will be necessary to move that 
weight half the distance toward the fulcrum, which 
gives it a leverage of 15 in. The equality of moments 
is then 





LDC 12.00 =a cee: tae 
188.4 — 188.4 
To give a steam pressure of 30 lb. per sq.in. the 
weight must be set at ? the length of the lever, or 
i X 30 = 22.5 in. from the fulcrum. In this case, the 
equality of moments is 
22.0» 12.00%" (50 Xo 4) 
282.6 — 282.6 
Ques.—A sump in a mine is 60 ft. long and 7 ft. deep, 
6 ft. wide for 20 ft. and 8 ft. wide for 40 ft. and full 
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of water. How long will it take a 6-in. pump, having a 
piston speed of 100 ft. a minute, to empty this sump, 
assuming the efficiency of the pump to be 80 per cent.? 
How many horsepower will be required to empty the 
sump in 1 hour and 25 min., the depth of the shaft 
being 250 ft.? 

Ans.—The area of the floor of the sump is 6 & 20 + 
8 < 40 = 440 sq.ft.; its cubical contents is 7 K 440 == 
3080 cu.ft. The diameter of the pump being 6 in., or 
3 ft., the piston displacement for a speed of 100 ft. per 
min., is 100(0.7854 & 0.5°) = 19.635. For an efficiency 
of 80 per cent., the discharge of this pump will be 
19.635 & 0.80 = 15.708 cu.ft. per min. The time re- 
quired to empty the sump is therefore, 3080 — 15.708 = 
196+ min., or 3 hr. 16 min. 

The theoretical horsepower required to lift 3080 cu.ft. 
of water up a shaft 250 ft. deep in 1 hour and 25 min., 
or 85 min., is 


3080 X 62.5 < 250 
85 X 33,000 


Ques.—The water in a pit is hauled up a shaft 400 yd. 
deep in two tanks, each holding 400 gal., one ascending, 
the other descending; what horsepower is the engine 
which delivers a tank of water every 3 min. at the sur- 
face, not including the time of stoppage? 

Ans.—In this arrangement the weight of the empty 
bucket will balance that of the full bucket, and it is 
necessary to estimate the weight of water only. Since 
one bucket is hoisted every 3 min. and a gallon of water 
weighs 84 lb., ignoring friction, the horsepower re- 
quired is 





H= = 17.15 hp. 


400 X 84 X 3 X 400 | 
3 S< 33,000 = 40.4 hp. 
No account is taken of the weight of rope in the shaft. 


Ques.—A borehole from the surface is 8 in. in diam- 
eter and enters the rib fall in a mine. A mixture con- 
sisting of 45 per cent. of marsh gas (CH,) and 55 per 
cent. of air is passing up this hole with a velocity of 
120 ft. per min., what is the volume of flow in cubic 
feet per minute, and what would be its volume if suffi- 
cient air were added to bring the mixture to the highest 
explosive point? 

Ans.—The borehole being 8 in., or % ft. in diameter, 
its area is 0.7854(3)* — 0.349 sq.ft. For a velocity of 
120 ft. per min., the quantity of gas-charged air flowing 
through this hole is 0.3849 « 120 — 41.88 cu.ft. per 
minute. 

Since the mixture contains 45 per cent. of marsh gas, 
the quantity of gas discharged per minute is 41.88 
0.45 — 18.846 cu.ft. per min. A mixture of marsh gas 
and air, at its most explosive point, contains 9.46 per 
cent. of gas. The total volume of gas and air when this 
mixture is brought to its most explosive point by the 
addition of air is, therefore, 18.846 — 0.0946 — 199.2 
cu.ft. per min. The quantity of air that must be added 
to produce this result is, therefore, 199.2 — 41.88 — 
157.32 cu.ft. per minute. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of 
a month and a year ago: 


CINCINNATI June 29,1917 One Month Ago One Year Ago 


No. 2 Southern foundry... $47.90 $42.90 $16.90 to 17.90 

No. 2 Northern foundry... cig 43.00 19.76 to 20.76 
NEW YORK 

No. 2X Northern foundry. . 50.25 45.75 to 46.25 19.75 to 20.25 

No. 2 plain Northern foundry 49.25 45.25 to 45.75 19.50 to 20.00 

No. 2 Southern foundry7.. 49.25 44.25 19.50 to 20.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Southern foundry... 45.00 39.00 to 41.00 14.00 
CHICAGO 

No .2 Northern foundry... 55.00 46.00 19.00 
PITTSBURGH 

Messemeriron® ....5..6<5 55.95 45.95 21.95 

ETIISMRELSE Pw ec ei 6s kw te oe 50.00 42.00 18.95 Y% 


*These prices include the freight charge from the valley to the Pitts- 
burgh district. +Delivered Tidewater. New York. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—tThe following are. the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from ware- 
houses at the places named: 


Pitts- 


7-—New York— 


une 29,1 Yr. St. Chi- Fran- 


burgh 1917 Ago Louis cago cisco Dallas 
Beams, oO to 15 in......... $4.50 $5.25 $3.25 $5.05 $5.00 $7.75 $6.00 
mmenveis. Go to 15 in...... #.60') 5:25. “S826 5!05.) 5.00) 7.75 6:00 
Angles, 3 to 6 in.,% in. thick 4.50 5.25 3.25 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.00 
Tees, 3 in. and larger..... 4°50°-75.30 3.30 5.055°5.00 7:75 6.00 
LST ke 9.00* 9.00 4.00 655 7.00 10.00 9.00 


*Price running wild. For prompt delivery from warehouse, $12. 


BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 


June 29, 1917.. 4.00 4.65 4.50 4.35 5.00 


NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 


Mill, 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
UREONE Salo etaieis. 5s 6 $3.50 $4.00 $4.00 $4.05 $4.61 
Cut Prats ails 3.75 4.00 4.85 Ath F deena he 


TRACK SUPPLIES—Prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
from warehouse at cities named: 


Birm- 


Mill, Cin- 
Pittsburgh cinnati St. Louis Denver ingham 
Standard railroad spikes. .$3.85to4.00 $4.75 $5.55 $4.55 $6.00 
RCT TIOULE she cig 5:60 sierla 6) 7.00 to 7.50 7.00 5.75 5.30 6.75 
Standard section angle bars 3.00 to 3.25 SE S28 3.90 svetene 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
List + 10% +15% +10% +35 % +30 % 
Np AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities 
named: 
Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
FST ERE EEE | CW api a: cite «\ cic’ e's ce ale. $6.75. $5.85 $7.25 $6.50 
URS EIMT MEL, ocche: carel'sia.<) sta%s os, ¢ 7.25 6.00 7.50 7.00 
Got CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload 
ots: . 
Birmingham Chicago St. Louis 
SRNR so) aac! of cise! o.%.:0p. 6.4, 0,(6 08.0 «6 $53.00 $58.50 $53.00 
PTEMEEAIS OVER ccc schecc ce Bet cece ee te 50.00 55.50 50.00 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per 100 lb. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 
5e. per 100 Ib. is charged extra: 

——Pittsburgh——_, ———Chicago——_, 


June 29, One June 29, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago 
Standard bessemer rails...... $38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails.... 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 lb....... 63.00 50.00 68.00 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 lb...... 62.00 49.00 67.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib...... 60.00 47.00 65.00 40.00 


Note—Rerolled rails sell for same price as new light rails. 


OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
cluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges) : 


St. Louis— 
June 29, 1917 


= ——Chicago———————_, 
June 29,1917 One Month Ago 


No. 1 railroad wrought.... $44.00 $36.00 to 37.00 $40.00 to 41.06 
Us Ee ee 24.50 18.00 to 19.00 22.00 to 41.06 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 32.00 26.00 to 27.00 30.00 to 31.0u 
Machine shop turnings.... 20.00 14.50 to 15.00 18.50 to 19.00 
BPM UMOPIN EBS. ois). veo ote 0's 19.50 14.00 to 14.50 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable cast... . 35.00 26.50 to 27.00 27.00 to 28.00 


_ FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe 
fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 
(except planished), chains, etc., the following freight rates are effective 
in cents per 100 Ib.: 





Baltimore 15.40 Pacific Coast (all rail).... 65.00 
uffalo ae BL 60? Philasiel phi gle aocswn, ceswntiorn: 6 15.90 
TORGO Fo ad. ds 18.00)? BESS ori Sie siz atean tote odes x0 23.60 
ESAT isin 9 caus. pra ahd TODO Danvers eye eS Eh, tes 68.60 


Current Prices—Materials and Supplies 


COAL AGE 31 
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COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 


New York 
$0.12 


Denver 
$0.16 


Birmingham 
$0.14 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
basing card in effect May 1, 1917: 


BUTT WELD 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
%,% and %.. 42% 15% % Sieh tOak UGE. a 8 38 % 22% 
Tie”. enahitiete wieielanaye 46 % 31% % 
LAP WELD 
Pa CLO IOIO Ol RPERC 42% 29% % te ee Oe) 4 talc 23% 8% 
ma tO: Game ae oe 45 % 32% % TL Laur “aeerepenths calle: ots 30 % 16 % 
ad. 8 is: shel ade OE aioe 31% 17 % 
DIR} to “40... = <¢ 33 % 20 % 
4%. to Go2te. - 33 % 20 % 
BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
ww, % and %.. 38% 20% % YA tO 246). aot 38 % 23% 
salvar aad Ula 43 % 30% % 
mm to Lda. ce 47% 34% % 
LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
is Soon. ts (eyes ates. <9 40% 28% % Nias ae oe raeearene 24% 9% 
ie tO Acres vin ot 43% 31% % PD SEMR es ncterete a tareie 30 % 16% 
ee BGO) Git eveia otelre 42% 30% % Aces CER RR oe 32 % 19% 
DRA OEE: SOR SIARORCRIC 34 % 22% 
AU bO! Giistel oc oie 33 % 21% 
Stock discounts in cities named are as follows: 
% 7—New York—, —Cleveland—, — Chicago — 
Gal- Gal- 


Gal- 
Black vanized Black vanized Black vanized 


% to 3 in. steel butt welded 38% 22% 43% 28% 43 % 28% 
3% to 6 in. steel lap welded 28% 10% 39% 25% 39 % 25 % 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at 5 and 
from list price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 34 and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


5 % 


-—New York—, ,—Cleveland—, _——Chicago—, 
June 29, One June29, One June29, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 YearAgo 1917 Yr. Ago 


Hot pressed square.... List 2.50 $1.65 $3.00 $3.00 $3.25 
Hot pressed hexagon.. List 2.50 1.50 3.00 3.00 3.25 
Cold punched square.. List 2.00 1.40 2.65 75 3.00 
Cold punched hexagon. List 2.50 1.40 3.25 2.25 3.50 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
June 29,1917 One Year Ago 


IN OWL, OF Kan tun Coe cen teAhay cteiteal eh ateliel tat edetiece sirelie.s.5 50% 50—10% 
LO Vela iia ats ea) cnc doetcel ren Sten ducamke: er eberre, Wad » iahvelienis 50% 60 % 
SHIGA eS Onmetelercis ie snccers neta rent crepeiove orerelee (cise #6 50% 65 % 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
See DVS ts AD SINGLET eS. cemean es 3 fete « 30 % 40% 35—5 % 
Larger and longer up to 1 in. by 30 in. 15% 30% 20—2 % % 


WROUGHT WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the 
following amount is deducted from list price: 


ING WS OLK. 2 eas $5.00 Cleveland ....... $4.50 Chicago ...... $5.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
$3.25 


INOWa OLK, are vice $2.25 Cleveland....... $3.40 Chicago ...... 


RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
DtCelanrs . ANG. SMANER Seta]: oe sauce eins 30 % 30 % 410%* 
LINDE Gua oepen een OOM ts wo ce OR ott s 30 % 30% 40%* 


*For less than keg lots the discount is 35%. 
Button heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., sell as follows 


per 100 Ib.: 
New York ...... $7.00 Cleveland ...... $6.15 Chicago ...... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: 
New. York «i... $7.10 Clevelanl ...... $6.25 Chicago ...... $5.60 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


Chicago St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
Cap ee boc icieiae oe seen eae 6 8 to 14 8 ; 8% 
Fiber OF “sponge... <iaees «i. bie CUE Aes 14 14 
(Pransimiselon <2 /o10 crete eters bes 6% 10 13 13 
A KIC A Sin. is ale late (ele meee MeeVee J 31% +b 4 4 
GEA ie 0. 0 Sid iatetaaieteneea ie ete 5 6 0 4% 
Gar journal (SS: @ Phin. cass 4% 5to 8 10% 4 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 








New York—., ——Cleveland——_, Chicago 
June 29, One June 29, One One 
1917 YearAgo 1917 Year Ago June 29,1917 Year Ago 
Best grade 70.00 60.00 70.00 49.50 70.00 60.00 
Commercial 40.00 30.00 24.50 18.25 25.00 to 30.00 25.00 


32 COAL 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Ops Cipgwhned nt bib) Wei bane Seas EMRE ye Oiict coapeurn ces Sala cscs stout ohd 60c. per ft. 
Common, Co aeiner re. tre sik og cs o eaeuel uate 6) aie) as ua cube ocingel Scene 50% 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
rin Der ibs erases bee nee diss Odense ois $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 
LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 
Cincitin atieices sche ec hee hes oe, Petes Wakes 40% 35 % 
Sty: Liouis Ake enn oa wan elects. orcs tan eda eee 45 % 40 % 
DeODVER Fda etter eee ech Os. ia es Gn eae 40 % 45 % 
BivMineg Vamp css care erties Ware vie heise nucene ete 35-5 % 40-5 % 
RAWHIDE LACING—410% off list. 
PACKING—Prices in cities named are as follows: 

Valve and Stuffing-Box Cincinnati Denver St. Louis Chicago 
Twisted plain, 25-lb. cartons...... $1.35 $1.25 $1.25 $0.80 
Twisted graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 1.40 1.25 90 
Braided plain, 25-Ib. cartons....... 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.00 
Braided graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 1.40 1.50 1.10 

Steam (in 25- and 50-lb. cartons) 

Winstrerade seraevers ctevake: 2+. cemstenae meade 1.00 .60 .80 75 
Second. \eradeie tenes: tive. 52) eee 35 she ae 50 
Piston (in 25- and 50-lb. cartons) 
Asbestos, duck and rubber........ .90 1.00 1.50 1.25 
Blax.> first Gerace: | Wasco oeieees eile 45 50 60 85 
Rubber: and) duck. - ac < cereus henonele “75 wis “75 .90 
MANILA ROPE—Price in coils per lb. in cities named, %4 to 1% in 
Boston!’ ste.) - fs seen ae $0.32,% \6s, ANgelEs) We ewe ren $0.31% 
Cincinn atiey epi Gere eee .30 DGRVEl oh ions herrea B4 
Ransas Clty. seen ee ee ae ‘Sita Birmingham... oes8- oe) ever .B5 
New: Onleans: 15618 o..sis cas ol SESEP alt Si ciercuceed sere arene Ly 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 





-———New York——_,, 
June 29,1917 1 Yr. Ago 
10-24% % 20-24% & 
20-24% % 30-24% 9 


Dallas 
2% -12%-5% 
12%-12%-5% 


St. Louis Chicago 
5-214 % 10-2% % 


Galvanized 5-2 2 Te 
15-245 % 20-2% % 


Bright 


i>) 
tb 


Sf 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of 


standard lists: 
PIPE COVERING 


, 


BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 

Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 ¥% -in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 4 in; .30 
6-in. .80 1% -in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
3-in. 45 2% -in. Wd 
8-in. 1.10 3 s-in. 90 
10-in. 1.30 3% -in. 1.05 

85% magnesia High .pressures «10's. srots,= lhe cksks sls o's = Seyeereres 15% off 

{ 4-ply.... 58% off 

Air cells for low-pressure heating and return lines j 3-ply.... 60% off 

2-ply.... 629% off 


LINSEED OIL 





These prices are per gallon: 


— New York — -—Cleveland——, .——Chicago—, 


June 29, 1 Year June29, 1 Year June 29, 1 Year 

1917 Ago 1917 Ago 1917 Ago 
Raw in barrels...... $1.21 $0.71 $1.28 $0.73 $1.29 $0.73 
befall. Gans 2 aaa eee 1.31 81 1.38 83 1.34 83 


WHITE AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per 





pound: 
— Rea—_—_—_,, ———— White ———_—__, 
June 29, 1917 1 Year Ago June 29,1917 1 Yr. Ago 
Dry Dry 
Dry In Oil Dry InOil andIn Oil andIn Oil 
LOORDS kee W's. na sceis 13:25 13.50 10:50, “11.00 13.00 10.50 
25- and 50-lb. kegs 13.50 13.50 10.75 11.25 13:25 LOD 
12%4-lb. keg ..... 13.75 “14:00 - 11.00) 411.50 13.50 11.00 
1- to’ 5-Ib. cans... .’, 15:25 15.50 12150 12.50 15.50 12.50 





CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.0.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $82.50 per ton for Cameo, $87.50 for Union. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are 
as follows: 


Cincinnati (ah. ese tte ee ees $13.50 Birmingham (clay) ....... $7.50 
St) WwOlis, | salmon. ae ie 7.00 Birmingham (shale) ...... 8.50 
Denver. Fees ee ee 8.00 

FIRE BRICK—Price f.o.b. works: 

‘< Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
Silica (per °M):i2a2. 6$56.00—160,00 RObi00) 2). > sereetae one 
Fire clay (per M). 48.00-— 50.00 40.00 $20.00-—22.00 $25.00—30.00 
Magnesite (per ton) 135.00-145.00 ONG 0s a ne eee es 
Chrome (per ton). 125.00-135.00 NONE t |” pve sles ehan ores mane con eee 


_ PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 
ie nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
icago: 


-——1-Ply——, —— 2-Ply—_ -——3-Ply——_ 
el. ¢e.cl. e.l. Lel. el. lel. 
NOL eradereene soe $1.15 $1.30 $1.45 $1.60 $1.75 $1.90 
No: 2 erade@opmiae 3 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.65 
a agisgas asphalt-saturated felt (14 Tb. per square) costs $6.50 per 


Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 
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ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or Chicago: 


: ; Less Than 
: Carload Lots Carload Lots 
Tar felt (14 lb. per square of 100 sq.ft.)........ 59.00 .00 
Tamipiteh (in 40041b. DBIA) Mia cin saeesreeneiart aileiz sctie 15.00 17.00 
Asphalt pitch } (in) barrels) ace ee ae ee eee ~- 29.00 30.50 
Asphalt felt"... ss :., 3 ihe Dite slghere ete ale. aie ieaie > Rarer 60.00 62.00 


CORRUGATED SHEETS—Price of corrugated sheets (2%-in. corru- 
gations) in cents per pound: 


Gage Cincinnati Birmingham St.Louis Denver 
1LS=20" ~ Black? aw. « accommo $18.00* $0.092 aie te 
28 Black cic se ee eras 5.75* =e 094 $0.10 
10 Galvanized. Sento ae ae Atow'c aT dire 
18-20 Galvanized ...;.... 22.50* $0.11 yes hue tag 
28 Galvanized Gu... e.- 8.75* 12 113 12 


*Price per square of 100 sq.ft. 
HOLLOW TILE—The price per 1000 in carload lots f.o.b. mine is as 


follows: 

4x12x12 8x12x12 
Cincinnati 7... .4 ..@ireiete eos eit teleae cuenta rage $68.80 $129.00 
St.” Lois <sich,  eacciedr a pare wa Se ene ehokes 60.00 110.00° 
Denver; ‘per: TOM.) Puree n heocierlin ott See alee coke keane 9.00 9.00 
Birminghanr’. .. cceGs ck pee ee Beet erate teeta 52.00 97.50 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 
LOVMns so GG 2-In.T.andG. 8xS8In. x 20 Ft. 
Civieinn atiec.as seus ates ce $26.00 $28.00 $28.00 
Denver oy Sonu soe cee eee 30.50 35.00 33.00 
St? LiGuigsis: kis) ee eae 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Birmine hans eevee ete 20.00 44.00 20.00 
Lumber—Price per M in ecarload lots: 
1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T. and G. 
and Under 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
ve Fir Hemlock pal oo Fir 
Cincinn atl? . 6 on eee ats $38.00 aaa: oe $36.00 4 
Kansasiecityvis: cocute actors 43.25 $44.50 $43.50 48.00 E Pela, 
DenyVeianewte s sheleh sis ieee nee 34.00 rey cette $39.00 
Neéwar Orleans. . s:)<12eiaan 38.00 see dye 30.00 Geos 
Ste Paul ee ares ess ane ae ps 51.00 33.50 59.00 37.50 
12 x 12-In., 
-—8 x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under——_, 20 Ft. and Under 
YEP: Fir Hemlock Spruce m'g7) 2h Fir 
Cincinnati $36.00 Rate By fet $40.00 Bade 
Kansa_ sCity 38.00 $35.00 $35.00 Miser 42.50 $35.00 
Denver Bee cis Rete 40.00 Tose 36.00 re fee 44.00 
New Orleans .. 26.00 eats Le vite endl 35.00 ate 
Stee Eola cee cc ais 40.00 31.50 32.00 RES 45.00 


COPPER WIRE—Prices in cents per foot for rubber-covered wire in 
standard quantities of 1000 ft.: 


Denver ———~ ——— St. Louis ———,. -——Cincinnati———_, 








Single Double Single Double Single Double 
No. Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14. $13.10 $17.55 $31.60 $14.00 $16.00 $28.00 $13.75 $16.75 $32.00 
10 28.55 $2.25 63.95 28.30 31.80 63.85 27.10  ©31.00 55°55 
8 40.80 45.05 89.75 40.70 44.70 88.90 36.85 41.75 ‘79.30 
6 64.50 69.15 ARR: wae, GOO 2a 712 | OVO el aeta0 
4 94.15 99.95 110.25 108.15 113.65 if 
2 143.30 150.15 161.00 161.50 168.00 
iu 180.55 194.35 211.00 210.00 218.50 
0 233.75 233.75 256.50 264.50 264.50 
00 Scotto Melee 316.00 324.00 324.00 
000 385.00 398.00 398.00 
0000 Bat aa Oke oe ties SOR DO .... 486.00 486.00 
EXPLOSIVES AND ACCESSORIES 
EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in small lots at cities named: 
Low Freezing Gelatin Black 
20% 40% 60% 80%  Powder* Fuset 
Newseviork..\ciae us eee $0.24% $0:29% .....4 Sale AOE 
BOStOMM sie /aisG, sista. eet - ss teee rete axe nee 31% 30 
Kanpas City “sane. $0.17 23% 28% 34% 
New Orleans 18% 22% seta |) Ge. ne 
Los Angeles .... 19 25 Leo, se eee tna ale ie 
St? Weaalie aru een pike 23% 28% 34% ee cert 
St, Womilsy inp dete 14% 2014 25% 31% $1.85 $5.80 
Denver. sa ahs 16 20 20 33 retain eaiexe 
*Price per keg. 71000 ft. 
BLASTING POWDER—Price per keg: 
Carload Lots Less Than 
Delivered Car Lots 
Ohio: 7,0:0>) Columbus... ate eee 400 kegs $1.50 $1.80 
Indiana, 1.0), Aemars. tatters 800 kegs] 1.55 1.80 
Indiana, 1-0,D. LN GLANAHOlish atacterecee eel ie ce .80 
Tinos) Sto: be Chicago ae. ae 400 kegs 1.57% 1.80 
Iowa points on Mississippi River, f.o.b. St. Louis. 1.80 
Missouri points on Mississippi River, f.o.b. Des | 
MOINOBN ire sPstel ee Ais shies eka ace eee Eee 1.85 
Missouri points on Mississippi River, f.o.b. Saginaw 1.90 
Michigan, So. Peninsula only, f.0.b. Kansas City.. | 1.90 


Above prices are for CC, C, F, FF, FFF sizes. 
5c. per keg advance over above prices. 


SAFETY FUSE—Prices f.o.b. New York, Chicago, per 1000 ft., less 
quantity discount: 


Price on FFFF size 


Cotton 252% save, sees alow $6.65" Beaver: > 2k iG eee tel Os. 
Single tané<:...caaw ae oe toe k 6.86" Anchor ..c. 5. -. «wee 7.65 
Doubles tapers seo kee ee 77>: Crescent. % vi-ictie ee eee 7.65 
TYLDIO! $816 resis foraks fe auegenenrer 8.60 


BLASTING CAPS—List of price of blasing and electric blasting caps 
f.o.b. shipping points in states named: 
Electric Blasting Caps, Copper Wire Blasting 
————Price per 100———_, Caps 
10 Ft. No. p. 1000 


(8 $6.00 $7.00 $8.00 

Re ey re 3 $6. 7.00 $8.00 $9.00 5 $14.00 

See cr | 8 "8.00 “9.00 10.00 11.00 6 “17.00 

Missouri, 6 G10 e721 6123) 01s sumtin 

Wotigan Ts, 200 NONE 8 810 911 10:12 1018 6 17:15 
20.20 
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Washington, D. C. 


Revolutionary procedure, even if it be in 
the interest of the public and of national 
efficiency, rarely is carried out without 
some discord. In view of this well-known 
fact, Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production, are understood 
not to be apprehensive over the develop- 
ment of plans set working at the price-fix- 
ing coal conference, which was held here 
last week. 

When Newton D. Baker, the Secretary of 
War, made public his letter declaring that 
the maximum price of $3 a ton is “exorbi- 
tant, unjust and oppressive,’ it caused the 
greatest surprise. The more charitable con- 
clusions that are being drawn here are that 
Mr. Baker is unfamiliar with the details of 
the proceedings at the conference and, in 
the rush occasioned by the multitudinous 
matters demanding his attention, failed to 
get his premises right before drawing his 
conclusion. His dilatation to show that the 
Council of National Defense and the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production have no author- 
ity to fix prices are regarded as superfluous, 
since this fact is admitted by all and was 
mentioned frequently during the course of 
the conference. 

There is reason for stating that the ut- 
terances of Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
will not interfere with the original plans 
to put the tentative prices into effect 
through the voluntary coédperation of coal- 
mine _ operators. 

The prevailing prices in the different 
coal-producing districts and the maximum 
prices, as tentatively arranged at the con- 
ference, are announced officially as fol- 
lows: 

Present prices on bituminous coal mined 
in Pennsylvania have ranged from $4.75 
to $6. Under the ruling the price is reduced 
to $3 for mine-run and $3.50 for domestic 
lump, egg and nut. 

The present range of prices in West Vir- 

nia is from $4.50 to $6; price reduced to 

3 for mine-run and $3.50 for domestic 
lump, egg and nut. 

The range of prices for Ohio coal has 
been from $4.50 to $5; prices reduced to: 
No. 8 district, the thick vein Hocking and 
Cambridge districts, $3 for mine-run and 
$3.50 for domestic lump, egg and nut; thin 
vein Hocking, Pomeroy, Crooksville, Coshoc- 
ton, Columbiana County, Tuscarawas Coun- 
ty, Amsterdam-Bergholz district, $3.25 for 
mine-run and $3.50 for domestic lump, egg 
and nut; the Massillon and Palmyra dis- 
tricts and Jackson County, $3.50 for all 
grades of coal. 

The prevailing prices in Alabama have 
been from $5.50 to $5.75; prices reduced to: 
Cahaba and Black Creek, $4; Pratt, Jaeger 
and Corona, $3.50; Big Seam, $3 for all 
grades. 

The prevailing prices for coal mined in 
Maryland have been from $5.75 to $6; re- 
duced prices will be $3 for mine-run and 
$3.50 for domestic lump, egg and nut. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Virginia have been $4.50 to $5; reduced 
price, $3 for mine-run and $3.50 for lump, 
egg and. nut. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Kentucky have been from $4 to $4.50; re- 
duced price, $3 for mine-run and $3.50 
for domestic sizes. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Illinois and Indiana have been from $3.50 
to $4; reduced price, $2.75 for mine-run 
and steam sizes and $3.50 for screened do- 
mestic sizes. Add 50c. for the long-wall 
district of northern Illinois, Assumption 
and Murphysboro. 

The prevailing prices on coal mined in 
Tennessee have been from $4.50 to $5; 
reduced price, $3.50 for all sizes. 

A further reduction of 50c. per ton was 
made on coal to be used by the Govern- 
ment. 

A ruling by the conference which is ex- 
ped to be even more effective, in that 
t will reduce coal costs to the consumer, 
Was that fixing 25c. a ton as the maximum 
SS iene that may be charged by job- 
ers, regardless of the number of hands 
through which it may pass. 

Early in the sessions it was recognized 
_ that a national organization of coal opera- 
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tors would be necessary to make the price- 
fixing plan readily operable. The idea 
of the national association is that it be a 
clearing house of the various coal-trade 
associations. To this end, the 25 secreta- 
ries of coal-trade associations, who were 
present at the conference, after a series of 
meetings beginning Thursday morning 
formed a tentative organization with C. P. 
White, of Cleveland, as chairman, and 
Cc. E. Lesher, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
as secretary. The association is to work 
in conjunction with the Committee on Coal 
Production and is to be supported by an 
assessment, not to exceed 4 mill per ton, 
to be levied: on all operating coal compa- 
nies in the United States. The headquarters 
of the committee is to be in Washington. 


The activities of the association are to be 
as follows: 


Publicity—It is the belief of this com- 
mittee that detailed current information 
should be collected and distributed from 
the secretary’s office. "The committee feels 
that such reports will be of great value to 
the coal producers and the general public 
and will be of direct benefit to the entire 
country in the present crisis as well as in 
the future conduct of the industry as a 
whole. 


Statistics—The committee recommends 
the adoption of a standardized system for 
making reports to the national association, 
and urges close codperation between the 
association, the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion of the Council of National Defense, 
the Federal bureaus and commissions, in 
the collection of all necessary statistics and 
reports. It is further recommended that 
the National Association act as a bureau of 
information for member associations.__ 


General—The committee is further of 
the opinion that the association would be 
of incalculable value in the matter of pro- 
moting uniformity in contracts with rail- 
roads, public utilities, municipalities, etc., 
and in the concentration of effort in ap- 
pearing before state and Federal bodies on 
eases affecting the coal industry. 

It is believed that one of the functions of 
the National Association should be the pro- 
motion of harmonious feeling and conduct 
among the member associations. It is fur- 
ther believed that all of the recommenda- 
tions made by the committee are entirely 
within the law and in line with the desire 
for codperation expressed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction of the Council of National Defense. 
The carrying into effect of the above pur- 
poses means the greater preservation of life 
among the men employed in and around 
the coal mines, 
the fuel resources of the country. 

While the hostility that has been evinced 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy to the constructive work done 
at the price-fixing conference is going to 
add decidedly to the difficulties of putting 
the sweeping reductions of coal prices into 
effect, the intention of the committee on 
coal production to see that the wish of the 
conference is carried out is evidenced by 
the fact that it is telegraphing all associa- 
tions, whether of operators, wholesalers or 
retailers, urging them to report any viola- 
tions of the price-fixing agreement. 


_ The coal producers came to Washington 
in a markedly receptive frame of mind. 
Before they had been in session an_hour, 
they had given indisputable proof that it 
is patriotism, rather than profit, that is 
actuating them. When Secretary Lane 
called upon them, in the interest of the 
country, to reduce the price of coal and 
pointed out graphically the important part 
the operators are playing in this war, en- 
thusiasm such as rarely is shown by men 
so conservative was witnessed. In * fait: 
every session of the conference brought out 
clearly the unselfishness of the coal produc- 
ers. This feeling persisted despite the dam- 
per thrown on the proceedings by apparent 
lack of cordiality on the part of the De- 
partment of Justice and by the fact that 
Gov. John Fort showed a_ tendency 
toward vacillation on Wednesday, after 
having aroused such a friendly feeling 
toward the Federal Trade Commission 
Tuesday that the operators were ready to 
forget that many of his statements were 
at right angles with the recommendations 


and the conservation of 


of the Federal Trade Commission to Con- 
ress. 

e “The coal producers,” said George Otis 
Smith, director of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, ‘have blazed a way for codperative 
effort between representatives of industries 
and representatives of the Government look- 
ing to unity in effectual public service. The 
maximum prices fixed at the conference 
mean a saving to the American consumer 
of no less than $100,000,000 for the remain- 
ing six months of 1917. Based on the per- 
centage of spot coal in the different states 
and the average difference between last 
week’s prices, as published by ‘Coal Age,’ 
amended by reports of actual sales as 
stated by operators present, and on the Sur- 
vey’s estimates of May production, it can 
be calculated that the reduction in price 
by the operators would have amounted to 
$15,000,000 had the agreement been in ef- 
fect during the month of May. There was a 
larger gain to the consumer in view of the 
fact that the stabilization of prices is 
assured. The small consumer now knows 
on Government authority the price paid for 
coal at the mine. 

This conference can be regarded as the 
fair measure of the coal industry’s co- 
operation at this time of national need. 
Another conclusion that can be drawn from 
the conference is that a real leader has 
arisen among the coal producers in the 
person of Francis S. Peabody.” 





Cannel coal is “coming back,” says 
George H. Ashley, of the United States 
Geological Survey, who has just completed 
a special investigation of this class of 
coal. Cannel coal was much in demand 
in the United States between 1855 and 1860, 
when it was the principal source of the oil 
supply. Mr. Ashley’s investigation shows 
that there were sixty distilleries in opera- 
tion in the United States in 1860, when the 
discovery of large reservoirs of petroleum 
put an end to the ‘coal-oil industry.” 

The increasing demand for the lighter 
hydrocarbons for use in portable motors, 
as well as the demand for the byproduct 
chemicals easily obtainable from the de- 
structive distillation of cannel coal, is caus- 
ing wide-spread attention to this mineral, 
which is one of the richest of known sub- 
stances in hydrocarbon content. 





_ “No gain in production would result from 
increasing the hours of labor in the anthra- 
cite mines. If greater production is to be 
obtained, it would seem that some other 
method than increasing the number of 
hours per day must be devised.” This is 
the deduction of the Department of Labor 
from figures recently gathered by that de- 
partment. By comparing the production 
in 1915, when the nine-hour work day was 
in effect, with that of 1916, under the eight- 
hour day, the Department finds that an 
increase of 1.4 per cent. in the production 
per man-day resulted in 1916. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania | has 
gone into history, without even recognizing 
officially the mine-cave menace in the an- 
thracite region nor having passed any meas- 
ure pertaining to coal mining. The general 
assembly adjourned sine die on June 28, 
without reference to any resolution, state- 
ment or other legislation to solve the prob- 
lem besetting the hard-coal fields. 

During the session there were several im- 
portant bills introduced by the state ad- 
ministration, the mine workers being more 
interested in compensation amendments, 
while the operators were busy keeping track 
of such amendments and boosting the re- 
peal of the full crew. 

It was expected that the Senate and 
House might pass a concurrent resolution 
to investigate conditions in the hard-coal 
fields, but during the closing days of the 
session, those who had been following the 
work of the Senate were not surprised that 
one was not passed, as the sentiment was 
changing rapidly when a strong lobby from 
the bituminous region appeared to protect 
the interests of that section, which would 
be affected if the Scarlet bill went through. 
The Governor had stated he would sign 
this bill if it reached his desk. 

One reason why the resolution for a 
state commission was not presented was 
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that the people of the anthracite region 
had made bitter attacks on the Senate 
for its action in not hurrying mine legisla- 
tion. 

Senate leaders declared they were do- 
ing the best thing they consistently could, 
but before any recommendations were made, 
a great hullabaloo arose, criticism was di- 
rected at them for political and personal 
reasons, and it was decided that no reso- 
lution should be presented. 

This action was taken, they explain, not 
in the spirit of spite but that in the knowl- 
edge that nothing they could do would be 
regarded as satisfactory or adequate, unless 
it affected the bituminous region also, where 
conditions are much different than in the 
anthracite field. 

The mine-cave situation today is exactly 
what it was before the session was organ- 
ized, with one exception. That is that the 
larger coal companies have made a volun- 
tary offer taking the place of legislation, to 
satisfy the poor man, whose home may 
be wrecked by surface subsidence, since the 
greater argument from the standpoint of 
the property owner was that the greed of 
the corporations were adding profits to the 
stockholders at the expense of many men 
in moderate means—at the expense of men 
who were paying’ off mortgages upon their 
homes, and whose life’s savings were de- 
stroyed to make profit for the corporations. 
This sentiment is met by the larger coal 
companies offering to repair at 100 per cent. 
damage done to any property under $5000 
in value, and to sell the coal under prop- 
erties over this value. 

It is understood that the smaller coal 
companies are preparing to join the larger 
ones in this offer, and meet the argument 
of the people, that it is not the large oper- 
ator that is doing the damage, but the small 
independent fellow. 

The Woodward bill, which provided for 
about fifty amendments to the workmen’s 
compensation act of 1915, failed to pass. 
This bill held the center of the stage on 
more than one occasion, as united labor 
throughout the state was determined that 
this should pass. After many attempts 
to place it on special order calenders, it 
was finally dropped from the calender on 
June 27 to give way to Senate bills. 

The full-crew bill was passed by both 
Senate and House and is on the Gov- 
ernor’s desk for approval. This bill shared 
the stage with the Woodward bill, as the 
labor people were making strenuous ef- 
forts to hold this back so as not to come 
up for third reading vote, and were pushing 
the Woodward bill for a vote, but failed 
in both attempts. 

House Bill No. 599, known as the an- 
thracite mine code, was withdrawn from 
the House, as it was stated that should 
the bill become a law at this time, there 
were many points in the proposed act 
that would have to be determined by the 
courts, and might cause long delays in 
mining, and interfere with “full produc- 
tion,’’ which the operators are so earnest- 
ly attempting as their “bit.” 

The Powell bill, which provided for first- 
aid corps in every mine employing 50 or 
more men, was advanced several readings 
and returned to committee to be reported 
out in case a bill said to be prepared in the 
interest of certain large insurance compa- 
nies would make its appearance in the leg- 
islature. This latter measure would place 
the cost of maintaining first-aid and rescue 
corps, etc., on the state, while the Powell 
bill placed it: on the coal companies. 

House Bill No. 688, which pertained to oil 
and gas wells through the coal measures 
died in committee, as neither the coal op- 
erators nor gas and oil people seemed to 
agree on what they wanted and made a 
hard fight to keep this bill in committee 
despite the efforts of the state Department 
of Mines to have it brought to the floor of 
the House for an open debate. 

House Bill No. 1491, which provided that 
all electrical apparatus should be incased 
after January, 1919, met a similar death. 

Lack of a constitutional majority de- 
feated the Baldwin bill, which would have 
perpetuated in office all mine inspectors in 
the anthracite regions. The bill was op- 
posed by Senator Burke for the United 
Mine Workers, because it would have the 
effect of keeping perpetually in office, with- 
out necessity for reélection, any anthracite 
mine inspector who shall have passed two 
examinations. 

The mine workers stated that they would 
not oppose any measure which provided 
for exemption from further examinations 
if they were successful in passing one or 
two such: tests, but insist that the inspec- 
tors should be candidates for reélection 
every four years. It was thought that the 
bill would pass both Houses, as Governor 
Brumbaugh had stated numerous times that 
it was an injustice that mine inspectors 
should be compelled to stand an examina- 
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tion every four years and then run chances 
of election. 

Two bills succeeded in passing both 
Houses during the closing hours of the 
session. One provided that the sealers of 
weights and measures of any municipality 
shall have the authority to examine and 
test the scales at any coal mine in the 
state. The other provided for motor am- 
bulances in the hard-coal fields, but this 
bill was so amended that if it becomes a 
law it will take the best legal talent in 
the country to untangle the meaning of 
some of the amendments. 

The coal operators succeeded in getting 
through some legislation pertaining to 
townships and boroughs where they claim 
they have been paying enormous sums of 
money in taxes, the new legislation will 
curb a great deal of this. 

All bills providing for a tax on anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal failed to pass 
the Senate, also the bills providing for a 
bureau to regulate the sale of coal in the 
state and for the state to operate its own 
mines. 

On the closing day of the session the 
name of James E. Roderick was confirmed 
as chief of the Department of Mines, also 
the names of John A. Scott and Clarence 
A. Mackey as members of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. James <A. Leech, 
the third member of this board, failed to 
receive the constitutional majority and will 
therefore be dropped from the Board. John 
Price Jackson was confirmed as commis- 
sioner of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. Mr. Jackson had the support of 
the labor people, headed by the United 
Mine Workers. 





The report of the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Canal Board was filed during the 
week with Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh 
by Secretary B. S. Patterson. It finds that 
the canal is feasible; that it will pay even- 
tually, if not immediately, and that it is 
likely in the not distant future, if con- 
structed, to be taken over by the United 
States Government and made free. 

The report is signed by six members of 
the board, and after declaring the canal 
feasible and pointing out the proper route, 
it- says the canal should be not less than 
12 ft. in depth and should have locks 56 
ft. in width by 400 ft. in length. The 
cost of the canal is estimated at $65,000,- 
000 and its capacity 38,000,000 tons per 
annum. It will connect the largest two 
inland waterways in the United States. It 
will carry iron ore, coal and other heavy 
material at 50 per cent. of present cost. It 
will connect the iron fields of Minnesota 
with the Pennsylvania and other coal fields 
and the Lake ports with the ports of the 
Atlantic. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Edwardsville—Cutting and loading 10 
ears of coal, John Dood, a miner employed 
by the Kingston Coal Co., on June 25, es- 
tablished what is claimed to be a new 
record in the anthracite region. The feat 
was performed by Mr. Dood as a result of 
a wager made with his laborer. 


Tamaqua—The East Lehigh Colliery near 
here which has been extensively over- 
hauled and rebuilt will be completely elec- 
eb a0 at a cost estimated to be about 


Bituminous 


Luzerne—The Superior Connellsville Coal 
and Coke Co., a new corporation composed 
of George P. Hoover, T. H. Lackey and 
others, on June 25 purchased 100 acres of 
Connellsville coal in Fayette County. The 
price of the coal together with the mining 
equipment was $300,000. Mr. Hoover also 
purchased 50 acres of the 5-ft. bed of coal, 
paving $10,000. 

Congressman Bruce F. Stirling heads a 
mew concern known as the Georges Creek 
Coal Company. which announced recently 
the purchase of 70 acres of coal in Georges 
township, for $100,000. 


Pittsburgh—The city council has received 
a proposition from EB. N. Jones to lease the 
coal fields at Mayview, offering to furnish 
coal to the city at $1.15 a ton and pay a 
royalty _on coal sold for private use be- 
sides. Mr. Jones advised the council that 
immediate development would allow ship- 
ment of coal to be made in three months. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Logan—Lightning recently struck the 
tipple of the Black Hawk Mining Co., at 
Big Creek. The structure took fire and 
considerable damage was done. 


Welch—Four thousand tons per day is 
the capacity planned for the additional 
mine of the Solvay Collieries Co. at this 
place. The new development will be known 
as the Exeter Colliery, and the main shaft 
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will have four compartments, two working 


from the Pocahontas No. 3 bed and two 
from the Pocahontas No. 4. The acveage 
available is 1700 for each seam. 


Grafton—Considerable activity is shown 
by the Simpson Creek Coal Co. at the new 
works near Astor. A railroad 2% miles 
in length is being built from Flemington 
to the Barbour County line, where the mine 
is opened and a new town is being built. 
The new mine will be one of the largest in 
the region and in a field which has hereto- 
fore been untouched. It is estimated that 
one million dollars will be spent before 
shipments can be made. 


Fairmont—Many of the coal companies 
in this region that formerly drove their 
machinery by steam are converting this 
into electrically driven equipment. The 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co. is fur- 
nishing the power to many of these mines. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is rebuilding 
and remodeling Traction Park, which is 
owned by the Monongahela Valley Traction 
Co. The Traction company still retains the 
ownership, but the park has been in charge 
of the Consolidation company for some 
time. The coal company will spend at least 
$4000 in rebuilding the baseball grounds 
and other parts of the park. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Coal Ridge Coal Co., which 
was organized some time ago, largely with 
local capital, is about ready to mine coal. 
Lands have been acquired near Cambridge 
and at other points. The stripping process 
will be employed by this company. 


Rehoboth—Deputy Mine Inspectors Mil- 
gate and Sagle have completed the work 
of sealing up the mine of H. F. Teal at this 
point. They expect the fire which origi- 
nated from some unknown cause will be 
smothered within a few weeks so that work 
may be resumed. 


St. Clairsville—Practically all the coal 
mines in this vicinity are now working 
less than usual. This is attributed to the 
car situation and operators have been told 
by railroad officials that this situation is 
serious and they will not make any 
promises concerning the transportation of 
coal. During the past few weeks a consid- 
erable number of miners have given up 
their vocation and obtained work elsewhere. 


Maynard—An underground substation is 
being installed at the Lydia mine of the 
Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. This is the first 
instance of such a substation in the local 
field. The company gets its current from 
the Sunnyside Electric Co., but because of 
the distance of some of the workings from 
the point of supply the full voltage was 
not obtainable. Hence it was decided to 
carry the high tension line into the mine 
where the substation is being built. 


_Martins Ferry—To take advantage of the 
high price of coal, the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co. will build soon a four-mile 
railroad to open 8000 acres of coal land 
in Jefferson County. The spur will be built 
from the Pennsylvania line. 


Athens—Operators in this vicinity are 
working out a plan under which domestic 
consumers will have first call on the avail- 
able coal supply, large industrial consum- 
ers being placed last. It is pointed out, 
however, that if the mines are to produce 
the coal needed, miners must be exempted 
from army service, as there is already a 
shortage of labor. 


Columbus—Ohio operators have virtually 
agreed to a maximum price of $3 per ton 
of 2000 lb. f.o.b. mines for their coal, fol- 
lowing a prolonged conference with Gov- 
ernor Cox. This agreement is made with 
the understanding that the state will do 
everything in its power to facilitate ship- 
ments, and to see that the mines are sup- 
plied with cars. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington—Officials of the State Uni- 
versity here have been consulted at the 
direction of Gov. Goodrich on the proposal 
of the state administration to purchase 
mines so that the 25 state institutions may 
be supplied with coal. It is the purpose of 
the administration to provide for working 
the mines with prison labor. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—The Big Muddy Fuel Co., being 
operated by the Peabody Coal Co. near 
here, has sold its mine and holdings to the 
Public Service Corporation of Chicago, 
which is controlled by the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. The mine was taken over July 
1, and the Peabody Coal Co. will operate it. 


Duquoin — Definite announcement has 
been made that practically the entire out- 
put of the three largest mines in this field 
has been sold for the next 90 days to the 
Illinois Central R.R. These mines are the 
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Majestic, the Security and the Paradise. 
Practically all of this tonnage under nor- 
mal conditions has been sent to the retail 
trade. 

Girard—Miners of this vicinity have or- 
ganized the Girard Coéperative Society and 
will start a store in the near future. Charles 
D. Edwards has been elected secretary and 
Walter Shepard treasurer. 


Staunton—tThe first town in the United 
States to be named after President Wilson 


will be Wilson, Il, 7 miles from here, and-° 


will be incorporated shortly. The Superior 
Coal Co. is sinking a mine at Wilson, 
which when in operation, it is said, will 
be the largest coal mine in the world, and 
will employ about 2000 miners. The thick- 
ness of the bed in and around the new 
shaft is greater than in the rest of the 
field. Thirty days ago Wilson was noth- 
ing but farm lands. Within 24 hours after 
the announcement of the company’s plan 
Was made a new hotel and 30 houses were 
in the course of construction. Wilson is 7 
mi. from the Chicago & Northwestern, 
which is building a branch there. Trains 
= running within the next three 
weeks. 


Herrin—The St. Louis-Carterville Coal 
Co. has sold its mine and several hundred 
acres of coal land here, located on the 
Tron Mt. for $165,000 to the Crerar-Clinch 
Co., of St. Louis and Chicago, which it is 
understood, has bought it for other parties, 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa — Much attention is now being 
given to the coal beds that underlie much 
of Tulsa, Washington, Rogers and Wag- 
oner Counties, and companies are being 
organized and extensive leases secured with 
a view to developing these measures in the 
near future. The fast-disappearing supply 
of natural gas in the Mid-Continent oil 
fields is the contributing cause, and many 
large oil companies are now securing large 
leases of coal lands and otherwise pre- 
paring to divert their activities to coal 
mining. Two beds of coal have been en- 
countered in this area by drillers in boring 
oil wells. The first is but a few feet below 
the surface in most places and can be 
mined by stripping operations. The sec- 
ond is about 300 ft. down. The deeper bed 
is from 4 to 10 ft. in thickness and is of an 
excellent quality. 
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] Personals i 
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Lewis Moninger, superintendent of Pau- 
line mines, near Bannock, Ohio, owned and 
operated by the Progress Coal Co., has ten- 
dered his resignation. His successor has 
not yet been named. 


Robert Lee Jenkins, of Carbondale, W. 
Va., has been appointed mine inspector in 
the 15th district succeeding J. Kenna Gen- 
try, who resigned to take a position with a 
coal company. The 15th district is com- 
posed of parts of Logan and Lincoln Coun- 
ties. 


Paul T. Norton, Jr., who recently came 
to the United Coal Corporation at Pitts- 
burgh as transitman on the Pittsburgh di- 
vision corps, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of division engineer of the mines in 
Somerset County, including the Merchants 
Coal Corporation in that county and at 
Tunnelton, W. Va. His headquarters will 
be at Boswell, Somerset County, Penn. 


H. C. Boardman, general manager of the 
Tidewater Coal Co., at Vivian, W. Va., has 
donated to the patients in the public wards 
of the hospital at Welch, a shipment of ice 
cream, which will be sent weekly during 
the remainder of July and August. A simi- 
lar donation was made last summer, and 
75 to 80 patients in the public wards bene- 
fit by Mr. Boardman’s generosity. 


Lawson Blankinsopp, who has been lo- 
cated in the Pocahontas coal field for sev- 
eral years as mine inspector for the 12th 
district, with headquarters at Landgraff, W. 
Va., has resigned his position and gone 
to Prestonburg, Ky., where he will be 
resident manager of a coal corporation 
which he and several associates from Mc- 
Dowell County are now developing and 
putting into operation. 


Frank H. Crockard, vice president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. since 
1906, recently tendered his resignation ef- 
fective July 1 to accept the presidency of 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., with 
extensive steel mills, ore and coal mine de- 
velopments in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Crockard will be succeeded as_ vice 
president of the Tennessee Co. by H. C. 
Ryding, who has served as his assistant for 
the past ten years, and is eminently fitted 
to assume the duties laid down by Mr. 
Crockard. 


COAL AGE 


Obituary 


MTT 


Thomas M. Whilden, aged 70 years, for 
many years general inside superintendent 
for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in 
the Panther Creek Valley, died at his home 
in Lasford on June 25. 


Horace Leete Chapman, one of the best 
known operators in Ohio, died at: his late 
residence at 1117 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 28 from a_complication of 
diseases due to old age. He was nearing 
his 80th birthday. Efforts to cure the 
disease were made by taking him to Battle 
Creek, Mich., but he was brought home 
several days before his death, which was 
known to be certainly near. Mr. Chapman 
was born in Allegheny County, N. Y., July 
10, 1837. His parents removed to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, when he was 17 years of age. 
He became interested in the lumber busi- 
ness at that place and became a partner 
in a retail lumber business. In 1865 he 
removed to Jackson, O., and took a prom- 
inent part in the development of that 
coal field. Within a few years he was 
the leading operator in that section. He 
lived in Jackson up to 25 years ago, when 
he removed to Columbus. He was also 
prominent in other lines of business and at 
the time of his death was president of the 
Dunlap Manufacturing Co. He leaves a 
widow, a son and a daughter. The funeral 
services were held at his late residence 
June 30 and interment was made at Green 
Lawn cemetery. 
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Industrial News i 


Philadelphia, Penn. — The _ steamship 
“Tidewater,” which was only recently 
launched, has been sold to the Italian Gov- 
ernment for $2,600,000, which is almost 
five times the cost price. The boat was 
built at Camden, N. J., and has a carrying 
capacity of 8700 tons. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo docks of the 
Hocking Valley Ry. have been busy for 
weeks loading a large tonnage for lake 
shipment. During the week ending June 
29, the docks loaded approximately 126,000 
tons as compared with 123,000 tons the 
previous week. Since the opening of navi- 
gation the docks have handled 1,181,000 
tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission has suspended for a period 
of 30 days the proposed increase of coal 
freight rates of 15 cents on the ton in 
Ohio. The new rate schedules filed by the 
railroad provided that the new rate take 
effect July 1. The suspension was made 
to permit the commission to make a more 
thorough investigation of the matter. 


Louisville, Ky.—At a sitting of the Ken- 
tucky Railroad Commission in Louisville 
recently the Illinois Central R.R. filed an 
answer to the complaint of the Clinton 
Water and Light Co., of Clinton, Ky., com- 
plaining that the railroad was not supply- 
ing it with sufficient coal. The response 
was that the railway furnished the mines 
which had the contract with a fair per- 
centage of coal cars but that the railway 
did not control the shipments from the 
mines. 


Nashville, Tenn.—John S. Denton, chair- 
man of the Board of Control of state in- 
stitutions of Tennessee, reporting on the 
short supply of coal cars, stated that dur- 
ing 25 days in June the state mines had 
received 248 cars when they were entitled 
to receive 420, a shortage of 172 cars, Dur- 
ing the same period 88 coke cars, when 
there should have been 126, were provided. 
The state authorities are making the com- 
plaint that the railroads are showing fa- 
voritism to various mining operations. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio state public 
utilities commission will codperate with 
Governor Cox and Attorney General Mc- 
Ghee in their efforts to force down the 
price of coal. The commission has ordered 
railroads, beginning July 1, to make daily 
reports of the number of cars asked for 
at the mines and the number furnished. 
They are also ordered to report the cars in 
transit and at the yards, loaded and un- 
loaded, and give reasons for delay in load- 
ing, shipment and unloading. James B. 
Dugan of Kenton, new chief railway in- 
spector, will be in charge of this work. 

Boston, Mass.—The city of Boston is ex- 
periencing great difficulty in securing bids 
on its requirements of about 100,000 tons 
of soft coal, as not a single bid was re- 
ceived up to the day set for the opening 
of the bids. Several weeks ago local deal- 
ers agreed to furnish the 100,000 tons at 
£15 per ton, but Mayor Curley refused the 
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figure as exorbitant. He is now. making ar- 
rangements for a supply with the’ Massa- 
chusetts Public Safety Committee, which 
body has under consideration the purchase 
of a large quantity of coal for the state, 
cities, towns and the public. 


Columbus, Ohio—There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion between Columbus railroad 
officials and coal operators over the method 
of fixing the proposed zone system of coal 
transportation. The Washington sugges- 
tion is that ..each. coal-consuming district 
draw its supply from its immediate vicinity. 
Railroad men favor this plan, saying it 
would obviate the waste entailed by send- 
ing empty cars over long distances. Coal 
men say the plan is not a good one for 
Ohio, because the state does not produce 
coal enough for its own use, and has to 
draw upon other states for a supply. They 
say other states have had a sort of zone 
system in effect and have been supplying 
their own industries first, which has been 
to the detriment of those of Ohio. 


Scranton, Penn. — No coal company in 
this city, wholesale or retail, will submit a 
bid to the Government for the delivery in 
October of 225 tons of coal to the federal 
building. Every company that has been 
asked to give the Government a figure on 
future delivery has refused the offer, the 
wholesalers answering that they are not in 
the retail business, the retailer refusing to 
give a price now on coal to be delivered in 
the fall. The closest approximation of a 
bid came from the Consumers company, 
which said that it will deliver the coal 
when wanted at the then prevailing market 
price, plus cost of teaming. As to what 
the price will be the Consumers company 
will not say. The unusual situation of coal 
companies refusing to negotiate a contract 
with the Federal Government has aroused 
much uncomplimentary comment on the 
companies and the entire matter has been 
forwarded to the authorities in Washington. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—With a view to 
securing modification of rules adopted by 
the Corporation Commission of the State 
of Oklahoma to govern the handling of 
loaded and unloaded coal cars, a delega- 
tion of coal operators and miners from 
Henryetta, Okla., recently appeared before 
the Commission at Oklahoma City. The 
delegation was headed by W. E. Welch, a 
member of the National Council of De- 
fense, who is also superintendent of the 
Fort Smith & Western Ry. The other 
members were: James Cameron, D. J. Jor- 
don and John Wilkinson, president of Dis- 
trict 21, United Mine Workers. The com- 
mittee asked that the free time on loaded 
coal cars be reduced from 72 to 48 hrs., in 
order to speed up the unloading of cars at 
destination. Mr. Welch told the commis- 
sion that in most cases shippers are doing 
all they can to facilitate the transportation 
of coal, but that regulations are needed to 
reach the few recalcitrant shippers. 


Philadelphia, Penn. — What virtually 
amounts to a proposition that the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. will buy about 6,000,000 tons 
of coal at $2.85 per gross ton at the mine 
is about to be laid before operators of 
mines in Pennsylvania R.R. territory as the 
result of a conference held on June 28. 
About 75 producers and shippers along the 
Pennsylvania system met in the Bellevue- 
Stratford on June 28, for the sole purpose 
of taking concerted action against the 
method of placing cars at the mines. Ac- 
cording to the statements of these oper- 
ators, it has been the custom of the rail- 
roads to place cars during the last three 
days of each week for its own coal supply 
only. It was said that the operators had 
become convinced that refusal to load on 
the last three days of each week was im- 
practicable, and that in the interests of 
getting a car supply for the first three days 
they have been loading for the railroad at 
prices set by the railroad officials. These 
prices, it was said, were as much as $2.50 
a ton below the market. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Secretary Redfield of the 
Department of Commerce, in a letter to the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, strongly 
urges the organization of companies to 
build boats and barges and conduct trans- 
portation on the Mississippi River. The 
railroads, he says, are called upon to carry 
from 15 to 25 per cent. more freight than 
their capacity and the condition is becom- 
ing worse. River traffic on a large scale 
is the only way to relieve the_ situation. 
He points out that barges could be built 
at many points along the river and launched 
without the accumulation of expensive ma- 
chinery and tonnage capacity can be in- 
creased much more rapidly by the construc- 
tion of barges than by the construction of 
cars. Word has been received here that at 
a meeting a few days ago in New Orleans 
steps were taken to organize a barge line 
between that city and St. Louis. At Mem- 
phis the Memphis Barge Line Co. has been 
organized to operate barges between that 
city and St. Louis. The company has char- 
tered 12 steel barges and 3 towboats, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Aggressive action of Federal Trade Com- 
mission creates improved sentiment among 
buyers. Bituminous marking time pend- 
ing news from Washington. Purchases 
being made with prices to be fixed later. 
Price limitation not regarded seriously in 
Middle West. ‘ 

Anthracite—The aggressive action of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the matter 
of anthracite prices is creating a general 
feeling that there is little likelihood of 
excessive prices being permitted. The cur- 
rent month is regarded as the crucial point 
in the trade; the assurances of plentiful 
shipments last month were not made good, 
and if this proves to be the case the cur- 
rent month also, the trade will go into the 
winter business with meagre stocks. The 
more confident attitude in the bituminous 
trade as a result of the Governmental in- 
vestigation is reflected in the anthracite 
steam sizes and some of these are even 
going into storage. 


Bituminous—The market has been com- 
pletely upset by the exciting happenings 
in Washington when Secretary Baker un- 
expectedly repudiated the maximum price 
arranged at the conference of the operators 
last week. The entire situation now hinges 
entirely on the future action of the Gov- 
ernment and in the meantime the trade is 
marking time pending further develop- 
ments. Buying has practically ceased, 
while receipts at tidewater are increasing 
and the average detention at Hampton 
Roads has been substantially reduced. The 
fact that contracts were exempted from 
the price limitation arrangement will un- 
doubtedly be a factor in increasing de- 
liveries on these, even though the contro- 
versy over the maximum price continues. 
Another factor in the situation that may 
be of considerable importance is the di- 
verting of a great many orders to bitu- 
minous companies because of the scarcity 
of anthracite. 


Lake Trade—Prospective buyers’ see 
tangible evidence of relief from the ruling 
high prices in spite of the fact that the 
recent maximum figure fixed at Washing- 
ton has been repudiated and are showing 
a marked tendency to stay out of the 
market for the time being at least. For 
the present a great deal of buying is be- 
ing done with the understanding that prices 
will be fixed later, contingent upon what 
future action the Government may take. 
Under any circumstances it must be re- 
membered that price limitation will not 
eliminate the shortage in any event; scar- 
city of. cars and labor are still to be met 
and a reduction in prices, making it neces- 
sary for the operators to restrict the many 
bonuses they are now granting their em- 
ployees, may prove a serious factor in the 


labor situation, which is already a grave 
problem. 
Middle West—There has been a very 


sharp falling off in orders with some can- 
cellations, especially from retailers, but the 
movement still continues up to the max- 
imum. Domestic consumers see. definite 
prospects of much lower prices so they are 
refusing to meet the ruling high level. 
Should the maximum price fixed at Wash- 
ington last week be finally accepted it is 
not expected that it will have any. material 
influence on the Middle Western situation 
in any event. The appearance of some 
very heavy buying for Canadian railroads 
has also been a factor in the current mar- 
ket this week. Eastern coals seem to be 
definitely eliminated from these markets, 
not only because of the new restrictions in 
shipments according to zones, but also be- 
cause of the wide differential in prices as 
compared with the Western grades. With 
the general demand.practically gone for the 
time being at least, the market is being 
maintained very largely by the heavy rail- 
road consumption. The market is rather 
nervous for the time being, but is expected 
to recover its previous strength very 
shortly. 


A Year Ago—dAnthracite less active but 
still firm. Labor and car shortages re- 
strict bituminous output and market steady. 
Pittsburgh district output about normal. 
Tendency towards higher price levels in the 
Middle West. 


COAL AGE 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where 
otherwise noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals uver the past several weeks and the average 


price of the whole group for each week: 


Boston Year Ago July 7 
Clearfield. ecimeeoemeine » ox $1.10@1.60 $3.50@4 
Cambrias and Somersets..... f 135@1. 75 33/5@5 
Pocah. and New River?...... 2.80@2.90 4.85@5 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek (Big Vein).... 1.90@2.00 6.00@6 
W. Va. Freeport, 9. eee... 1.15@1.25 5.25@5 
Fairmont Gas mine-run...... 1.40@1.50 5.50@5 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? 
Mine-runlss epee <oeee.. ) 1d0@ i, 408 3,003 
221) ei ies ee ee «15s tpl OG OFS 00S 
CS aor aa * (90@1.00 3.00@3 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 

Tm p35. en ae ete + 1.55@1.65 3.25@3 
Minecnm’ on mares Ye S20 302. 753 
Screenings. ccna eens. .90@1.00 2.75@3 


Gross average*.......... 


1 F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM PRICES ON 
ANTHRACITE 


The following are maximum prices on 
anthracite fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The maximum for egg, stove, nut 
and pea may be considered a fair indication 
of the maximum mine prices of individual 
operators for’ sales to retailers involving 
domestic supply. For industrial business, 
prices on egg and pea may vary to some 
extent from the prices indicated: 


White Ash Red Ash 
HiGe. ido Sener $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
SLOowes Pos. oe Pee oan 5.45@5.75 
Chestnuts. -oaseusen 5.05@5.35 5.55@5.85 
Peas. Sb heap uee ee2 @ 5 e5 4.50@4.80 


Gross Selling Price—‘Gross selling price” 
means the price at the breaker without 
deduction for selling expense, commissions 
to sales agents or coal sales companies, al- 
lowances or rebates or claims of any char- 
acter, demurrage, storage expense, short 
weights, etc., and if coal is sold delivered 
only the net freight or other net transpor- 
tation charges are to be deducted. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Bradstreet—Sentiment regarding trade is 
more cheerful, cereal crop news is much 


better, prices for numerous foodstuffs are 
ower, governmental buying continues to 
broaden, manufacturing is only restricted 


by lack of labor or supplies of raw mate- 
rials, jobbing trade, helped slightly by re- 
orders, reflects improvement in final dis- 
tribution, caused by seasonable weather, 
and finally buying for fall account has 
perked up a little. On the whole, trade is 
better than last year, when distribution was 
heavy, and the half year’s trade total makes 
a new record at large markets. 


Dun—tThe half-year ends with various 
uncertainties in evidence, and with many 
economic problems still to be met and fur- 
ther changes effected. Yet the absence of 
conspicuous unsettlement during the pres- 
ent period of readjustment, with failures 
relatively moderate, has demonstrated that 
business and finance rest on a solid basis, 
and confidence remains the predominating 
sentiment. Commercial failures this week 
are ‘272; against. .285 last week; “277 “the 
preceding week and 256 the corresponding 
week last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods for the current week 
has been considerably in excess of the 
corresponding period of a year ago. Road 
sales for both immediate and future ship- 
ments have surpassed the volume of a year 
ago by a good margin. Customers have 
visited the market in slightly smaller num- 
bers. Collections are good. The market 
on domestic cotton goods is firm. 


Dry Goods Economist—With unfavorable 
crop reports, cotton took another jump this 
week. It is obvious that the demand for 
cotton will be increased by our govern- 
ment’s war needs. The situation in Eng- 
land is reflected in the report that the 
British government will establish a board, 


$1.41@1.57 $3.88@4. 


: ? Per net ton. 
* Price lower than the week before. 


June 30 Gross Averages* 
75 $5.25@6.00 1917 1916 
(00 5.50@6.25 Feb. 24 4.95@5.29 1.64@1.84- 
-25 6.25@6.50 Mar. 3 5.10@5.48 1.56@1.74 
Mar. 10 5.36@5.61 1.53@1.68 
Mar. 17. 4.80@5.19 1.46@1.65- 
-25  6.00@6.25 Mar 24 4.64@4.94 1.49@1.66° 
50 5.25@5.50 Mar 31 4.20@4.44 1.46@1.61 
75 5.50@5.75 Apr “7. 4.07@4.36 1.44@1.60 
Aer oT Shes 14 1 sel 62 
pr. 21 : : 
Bee ee ane eee 1 Bers 
May . ‘ 
S25 e105 May 12 4.64@4.98 1.44@1.59 
May 19 5.08@5.54 1.42@1.56 
75 3.50@3.75 May 26 5.10@5.58 1.41@1.55 
-25. 3.00@3.50 June 2 5.00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
00 2.75@3.25 June 9 4.80@5.24 1.52@1.72 
—_———— June 16 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 
35 $4.79@5.15 June 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
> The highest average price made last year 


{Price higher than previous week. 


representing all the interests in the coun- 
try’s cotton industry, for the control of raw 
material supplies. The early reopening of 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange has been 
announced. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Comparatively little business was done 
in the wool market for the week under 
review. The trade in general is marking 
time on account of the Government control 
of noils and waste. There is little, if any, 
speculation and increases in price are based 
on fundamental conditions. In the West 
conditions are still very excited. In the 
cotton market the condition report was the 
feature of the week, as 70.3 was higher 
than private reports have estimated, but 
the lowest recorded in any year for the end 
of June. 
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Transportation Notes.—The recent ad- 
vance in freight rates from 55 to 70c. per 
ton from mines in Pike and Warrick Coun- 
ties, in Indiana, to New Albany, Ind., has 
been suspended pending a further investi- 
gation. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
suspended for thirty days the proposed in- 
crease of 15c. a ton in Ohio, which was to 
become effective July 1 


Fuel Shortage Items—At a conference of 
some 400 bituminous-coal operators in 
Washington, which ended on June 28, it 
was unanimously agreed to fix the maxi- 
mum price of $3 per ton for bituminous 
coal at the mine. Profit of jobbers was to 
be limited to 25c. per ton. These prices 
were not to apply on existing contracts or 
in the export trade, though some Govern- 
ment action on this latter is expected short- 
ly. On June 29 Secretary of War Baker 
issued a statement repudiating any confir- 
mation from Government sources of the 
maximum $3 price fixed at the conference. 
Mr. Baker said: “From information I 
have I think the $3 price suggested or 
agreed on as a maximum is exorbitant, un- 
just and oppressive.” The figure fixed hav- 
ing been approved by Secretary Lane a 
threatened controversy in the Cabinet was 
only avoided when President Wilson took 
over the matter on July 2. President Wil- 
son’s position is not known at present, 
though it is believed that he takes the view 
of Secretaries Baker and Daniels that the 
$3 maximum is excessive. The matter 
has been the cause of considerable tension 
throughout Government circles. 


Legal—In the case of the West Virginia 
coal operators indicted for violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, a letter from 
John A. Renahan, President of the Algon- 
quin Coal Co. and Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pocahontas Coal Sales 
Co., dated Dee. 6, 1915, was introduced in 
testimony in whici: Mr. Renahan stated 
“that from 1910 to the present time the 
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association, even as a rope of sand has piled 
up to date $18,000,000 more money in the 
smokeless field than if they had been in a 
chaotic condition.” W. R. J. Zimmerman, 
Secretary of the Association, testified that 
at the Waldorf meeting in January the 
operators did not take a vote on what price 
would be charged for coal. On June 29 
the so-called London Agreement was read 
to the jury, this providing a penalty in 
ease bunker coal was sold at a cheaper 
price than agreed upon. The operators 
opened their side of the case on July 2, 
spending most of the day arguing that the 
indictments be dismissed. An _ interesting 
development of the testimony on that day 
was the statement by President Burrows, of 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt Co., that the Gov- 
ernment had bought coal through the Pana- 
ma Railroad at $3 a ton and sold it at 
Panama at $8 a ton. 


Labor—A strike affecting about 12,000 
miners in five counties in Kentucky was 
called for July 3. The union leaders de- 
elared that 9000 men responded to the call, 
though the operators placed the number at 
much less. 


Ocean Shipping—On June 30 President 
Wilson signed an executive order, authoriz- 
ing the Shipping Board to take “possession 
and title’? to 87 German owned vessels, rep- 
resenting over a half a million gross tons, 
which were interned in American. ports. 
The order does not affect the 14 German 
vessels already taken over by the Navy De- 
partment, which raises the total tonnage 
of German vessels seized to about 650,000. 


Exports—President Wilson on June 27 
signed a proclamation by _ which exports 
will be limited by means of licenses. This 
will also apply to bunker coal, it being the 
intention of the Government to force ships 
into necessary trades and draw out other 
vessels from neutral and Allied harbors, 


Frices—The agreement last week at 
Washington between the 400 coal opera- 
tors and Government officials on maximum 
price of $3 has naturally caused a violent 
decline in quotations in the spot market, 
even though the agreement was later re- 
pudiated. Our gross average price for the 
week declined to the lowest point recorded 
since last Fall, with the exception of two 
weeks during the latter part of April, which 
were a few cents lower. The decline is 
naturally confined to those points where the 
maximum price of $3 has been accepted, 
but it is a question at this writing how 
much business is being done on that basis. 
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Buying at a standstill until “price-fixing” 
is adjusted. Hampton Roads receipts in- 
erease and the slackening is general. Spot 
prices not yet definite, but understood to 
be on same basis as spring contracts. 
Pennsylvania grades dull. Anthracite re- 
ceipts slightly improved. 


Bituminous—With a Tidewater coal ex- 
change soon to go into effect and sweeping 
reductions made in curremt prices, the 
week has not lacked for news. There is 
bound to be confusion in the spot market 
until prices have settled down to a _ work- 
able basis. ‘The Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction is now at work with the Railroads’ 
War Board in an effort to rearrange ship- 
ments in instances where Middle Western 
operators are said to be selling in the East, 
while Eastern operators are delivering their 
product’ in the Middle West. 

It will be especially interesting to see how 
the situation works out for Pocahontas and 
New River interests. The $3 f.o.b. mine 
price fixed by the conference was for net 
tons of 2000 Ilb., or $3.35 per gross ton 
of 2240 lb., the latter being the spring 
contract price (including selling commis- 
sion) and the basis on which a very large 
proportion of the coastwise tonnage was 
sold @arly in the year. In effect, then, it 
is a scaling down of spot prices to the 
season contract level of $4.85 f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads. On commercial coal, therefore, 
at Tidewater, the Pocahontas and New 
River factors are not likely to be caused 
any particular embarrassment should this 
price hold. The tonnage affected will be 
relatively small. 

There will be more serious effects prob- 
ably on deliveries to the West, where lu- 
erative prices have prevailed all season. In 
the present leveling process this trade will 
be cut into by coal originating where tolls 
are less. Probably the volume of the 
smokeless coals to Tidewater will be much 
increased. 

As to coal for naval use on which the 
operators were to offer a further reduc- 
tion of 50c., the Navy Department has 
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made it clear that the agreement will not 
affect prices to the Government. The Sec- 
retary still intends to fix the price when 
the Federal Trade Commission has de- 
termined what is the present cost of pro- 
duction. Should this basis, when arrived 
at, prove more than 50 to 75c. less than 
the season price to commercial buyers there 
will doubtless be some aggressive com- 
plaints on the part of operating interests. 


Meanwhile, recéipts at Tidewater are in- 
creasing from week to week, and already 
the average detention at the Norfolk piers 
has been materially reduced. The machin- 
ery for handling the “pool” is now organ- 
ized, and there is required only the sup- 
port of mine operators, railroads, and ship- 
pers to put the arrangement into effect. 
The personnel commands confidence and if 
the exchange is wisely directed it will 
doubtless yield results. 


Under the circumstances buying has prac- 
tically ceased. F.o.b. sales were unheard 
of this week, and New England buyers are 
waiting for delivered prices that will be in 
keeping both with the new mine basis and 
the reduction in coastwise freights. On July 
2, the Boston retailers marked bituminous 
down from $10 to $9.25 per net ton, deliv- 
ered. Those who bought cargoes a week 
ago at $10.50@11 alongside have the sym- 
pathy of their friends. The slackening is 
pronounced in every direction. 


. The steam grades from Pennsylvania are 
likely to respond promptly to the changed 
conditions. Since contracts are unaffected. 
we may now expect as liberal shipments as 
ear service will permit. It has occurred 
to some, however, that output may decrease 
because of the lower prices for spot deliv- 
ery. Operators have been able to afford 
handsome bonuses to mine-workers, but 
that will hardly be the case on the new 
basis. There are still some problems to 
be-solved before New England gets its full 
quota of fuel. 


It is too early to ascertain the attitude of 
operators either toward prices or the rule 
with regard to selling commissions. It will 
take time to stabilize both. Spot cargoes, 
in the interim, are a drug on the market, 
and not much more can be said for even 
the small accumulations at Philadelphia 
and New York awaiting purchase. 


Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 

Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia........... $4.85@6.10 $5.00@6.35 
Newar OF 4.46 winner 5.20@6.50 5.25@6.75 
Feo. b snipes. cm «rae 0G0)4;.7 5 3.75@5.00 


Alongside Boston (water 

GOal). paacen. eee. 0(2)S..00 

Pocahontas and New River are now 
quoted at $4.85@5.25, f.o.b. . Norfolk or 
Newport News, Va., for spot coal, and $9@ 
10 on cars Boston or Providence for inland 
delivery. 

Anthracite—June receipts at Boston 
showed a slight improvement over April 
and May. All-rail shipments are spas- 
modic, and vary with the different origi- 
nating railroads. 

There are evidences here and there of the 
strong arm of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The distribution of domestic sizes 
both all-rail and Tidewater is closely scruti- 
nized and more than one shipper has had 
to modify his plans in deference to Govern- 
mental suggestion. Several factors have 
been asked pointedly why they are not 
sending coal to the same destinations as in 
former years, and those who have chartered 
their barge equipment on the high rates 
that prevailed are likely to be called upon 
for explanation. 

Meanwhile, all the domestic sizes are 
extremely hard to get, and the producing 
companies are as indefinite as ever about 
prospects. If bituminous is scaled down in 
line with last week’s program it may well be 
that the anthracite railroads will reduce 
their consumption of broken, egg and pea. 
That would be welcome news for New 
England, for the railroads that chiefly serve 
this territory from the mines either to 
Tidewater or to the transfer points, are at 
present using anthracite for engine fuel. 

The “independent” shippers have appar- 
ently crawled into their holes. Prices that 
were announced for June were withdrawn 
before the end of the month, and July prices 
are not yet forthcoming. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite shipments fail to improve and 
retailers are rushed with unfilled orders. 
Domestic coals scarce (with buckwheats 
plentiful. Bituminous market upset. Pool- 
ing inauguration postponed. Interest cen- 
ters in Washington. 
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Anthracite—The market has’ escaped 
much of the turmoil prevalent in the bi- 
tuminous situation, but there has been 
data going on to keep the trade busy. 

emand continues exceptionally active but 
there is little coal to meet it. The promises 
of various officials of sufficient coal later 
in the year is not reassuring to the deal- 
ers, although the operators are apparently 
doing their utmost with the shortage of 
labor and and poor transportation facilities. 
Receipts of independent domestic coals are 
small and there has been no let-up in the 
efforts of retail dealers to obtain supplies. 


An immense tonnage could be taken care 
of in this market. Dealers say their books 
contain many unfilled orders and the oper- 
ators are unable to ship all the coal needed, 
Several inland dealers are without supplies 
and no dealer appears to have his bins 
filled. At the same time it is apparent that 
more house bins contain next winter’s sup- 
ply than is usually the case for this time 
of the year. 

Call for egg, stove or chestnut is about 
evenly divided. No one seemed to have any 
free coals on hand and quotations were not 
obtainable although it is understood ship- 
pers are sticking close to the prices named 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Pea coal is almost as scarce as the do- 
mestic coals. Demand is brisk. There is 
not much activity in the buckwheat coals. 
Demand is slow except on contracts and 
dealers are not anxious to close for next 
winter’s business. 


It is understood that the retailers have 
been asked by representatives of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to submit reports 
showing their receipts of coal during the 
first five months of 1916 and 1917. These 
reports will no doubt be used to check up 
complaints of short recejpts here. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 


Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 

Circular Individual 
Brokenweoraestcss ee oF. DOG GEE os wl a eee, 
NOP Toe oe i Me ek eee ke eb) Git elo ies Bae eiiene Ui. 0 
Stovennss cate: 2. ors ODO, wat. seesen Be 
Cheatnutiicsac cote 2 OO, OO ms tae oe te bn 
Péastias aeten senranet. LOG. 55 $5.50@6.00 
Buckie: eee teak 4.00@4.15 4.50@5.00 
Rice. 3.40@4.05 3.50@4.00 
Batley auends casi save 2.90@3.10 2.75@2.90 
B oulerir ators ee hia Oh Paes > 3.00@3.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The developments during 
the week were many and caused much un- 
easiness and uncertainty among the trade. 
The new price agreement announced from 
Washington resulted in demand dropping 
suddenly and was followed by a restraint 
in buying. Consumers took advantage of 
the announcement and held off purchasing 
until the new schedule went. into effect on 
Monday. There was instances where con- 
sumers who, without the formality of a con- 
tract, had placed a running order for a 
certain number of cars, instructed the ship- 
pers to hold up shipments until this week, 
so as to be able to obtain the coal cheaper. 

It was announced that the inauguration 
of the pooling arrangement which was to 
have become operative on Monday of this 
week had been postponed for 30 days. No 
reason was given for the delay. The opin- 
ion of certain dealers that it will result in 
troubles continues to prevail and serious 
difficulty is looked for by large consumers. 

Following the announcement of the new 
prices for bituminous coal, some wholesale 
dealers sent letters to their trade notifying 
them of the readjustment and also stating 
that the new prices would have no effect 
on contracts and sales made prior to July 1, 
whether the prices named be higher or 
lower than the Washington agreement pro- 
vides for. Dealers do not look for many 
cancellations of contracts where the price 
is higher than $3, as it is expected that 
these consumers will be likely to get their 
full requirements. With contracts getting 
the preference in shipments and a brisk de- 
mand from all-rail dealers it is believed the 
free coal market will face a serious short- 
age. 

The increase in bituminous freight rates 
granted the railroads by the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission makes the rate to 
most of the New York loading docks $1.70 
instead of $1.55. 

The repudiation of the agreement to fix 
the mine price of coal at $3 by both Secre- 
tary of War Baker and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels resulted in uncertainty on 
Monday and operators and shippers hardly 
knew what course to pursue. Buying was 
practically at a standstill, buyers taking 
only what was necessary. 

The question of supply for the railroads, 
particularly the Pennsylvania. has not yet 
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been settled although several meetings of 
operators have taken place. The Penn- 
sylvania requires about 6,000,000 tons and 
wants to buy it at a much lower figure than 
the operators want to sell at. 

Supply at the docks is low and although 
demand fell off considerably coal was so 
scarce that shippers did not have to urge 
buying nor make big concessions to move 
stocks. Quotations averaged from 75c. to 
$1 lower than last week. 

Car supply shows a slight improvement 
but continues below the 50 per cent. mark. 

Buying was quiet on Monday follow- 
ing the Washington developments. Quota- 
tions heard were on coal which had arrived 
at the loading docks previous to July 1 
and which it was believed did not come 
within the provisions of the agreement. 
No quotations were heard on coal that 
had not been shipped. 

The mine regions was the gathering place 
of buyers who were trying to make pur- 
chases of supplies at the new prices. Most 
operators it was said were holding off and 
waiting new developments. Some _ whole- 
sale dealers were taking new business sub- 
ject to prevailing market prices at the time 
shipment is made. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
bined for various grades are as fol- 
ows: 


Port Mine 

Reading South Amboy Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein . $7.00@7.25 $7.00@7.25 $5.50@5.75 
Tyson.... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.25@5.50 
Clearfield... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.00@5.25 
DOUbh ier ke Pere tothe 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 
Nanty Clone ees 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 
Som’r. Co... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.00@5.25 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 
W. V. Fa’'rm't 
Th’r’qua.. 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 5.50@6.00 
Mine-run.... 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 5.50@6.00 
West. Md.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.00@5. 25 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite dealers growing calm. July 
to be a deciding month. Some steam coals 
fall off and barley and rice go into stor- 
age. New price circulars out with usual 
advance. Bituminous trade unsettled by 
price agreement. Lack of official informa- 
tion causes confusion. Much conjecture 
as to effect of agreement. Increased freight 
rates effective. 

Anthracite—Notwithstanding the light 
shipments of the past week or ten days, 
the dealers appear less panicky than for 
some time. None of the companies have 
been consigning much coal in this direction 
and the comparative calmness that has 
come over the retailers is not due to any 
increased stocks. They seem convinced, if 
only because of the watchfulness of the 
Government, that there is no immediate 
likelihood of their being compelled to pay 
exorbitant rates. They are booking very 
little new business and feel satisfied they 
will, within a few weeks, begin to receive 
substantial shipments, as promised by the 
larger operators. 

Many of them, however, look to this 
month as the decisive point in the trade. 
They have now. decided that if the end of 
the present month is reached with no 
distinct increase in receipts, that the an- 
thracite business will be in a serious condi- 
tion to go into the winter. At this time 
practically all yards are empty, or nearly 
so, and their proprietors are being tor- 
mented by their customers, though at this 
time they are viewing the situation optim- 
istically. 

Broken for transient business is almost 
unheard of; nearly every car shipped is 
applied on an important contract for in- 
dustrial use. The dealers long ago learned 
they would be compelled to do without 
this size for their domestic trade and in- 
variably use egg as a substitute, so that 
the latter size is also in great demand. 

Little or no ground has been gained in 
stove, and a large proportion of the retail- 
ers’ unfilled business of early April is for 
this size. There is very little in the deal- 
ers’ yards, for as soon as a car is received 
it is immediately unloaded directly into 
their trucks or wagons and rushed to some 
disgruntled householder who has probably 
been waiting to close his home for the sum- 
mer. Chestnut, while not at all free, is the 
easiest of the family sizes. It will, how- 
ever, continue to be bought in great quan- 
tities and it is sure to be a long while be- 
fore the supply exceeds the demand. 

That the pea-coal situation remains the 
same is shown by the trades’ willingness to 
pay from $3.70 to $4.55 at mines to the 
individuals for it. At least one company 
openly tells its customers that they must 
look elsewhere for it, as they will have but 
a small quantity of free pea coal. It is 
being applied on contracts for manufactur- 
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ing purposes, taken after the prospective 
production of buckwheat had all been sold. 

Buckwheat is strong, though the demand 
for immediate use is not as great as a 
month or two ago. The consumers of this 
popular steam size are making unusual ef- 
forts to store it. They are enlarging their 
present storage plants and renting avail- 
able spaces and buying the coal for future 
use. Rice is not so strong as formerly, 
but more in demand than barley, which is 
the weakest of the steam coals. 

As a matter of fact, one of the largest 
producing companies is beginning to dump 
a quantity of these two latter sizes in their 
storage yards. When this became known 
the story was soon magnified to the extent 
that the retailers said the companies were 
storing all sizes and the break had come 
at last. However, we know that the only 
sizes that have been sent into storage are 
the two steam grades mentioned and the 
far greater proportion is of barley. It is 
altogether possible that there will be some 
storage of these two sizes all summer, but 
before winter is over the storage yards 
will be bare; in other words, it is but a 
temporary lull. 

As to prices on the sizes for industrial 
use, $5.50 at mines is known to have been 
offered for broken, which is $1 advance 
over the rate at which some company con- 
tracts were taken. Buckwheat has been 
sold at $3.50 in small lots for spot coal, 
with rice around $2.30. Recent sales of 
barley have been made at from $1.75 to $2, 
which a month or two ago brought $2.50. 

There continues to be quite a little com- 
plaint by the retailers as to the preparation 
of coal and in many cases this is justified, 
but the coal is being taken in and stored 
in customers’ cellars and will probably 
not be heard from until next winter. As an 
example, a new dealer without permanent 
shipping connections, this week bought a 
ear of chestnut at $5.25 at the mines, and 
a car of pea at $4.25, in which the per- 
centans of coal hardly ran over 50 per 
cent. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently 
requested shippers to prepare comparative 
statements showing shipments to each Phil- 
adelphia dealer during the months of April. 
May and June for the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917. That they are still interested 
in the prices being charged these retailers 
is shown by their continued visits to the re- 
tailers’ offices and their requests to be 
allowed to go over the books. The repre- 
sentative dealers still claim they are anx- 
ious to be investigated. 

The extensive newspaper space given to 
the soft-coal price discussion has had its 
effect on the anthracite retail interests, 
as the impression became general that an- 
thracite would also share in the proposed 
reduction and some customers even went 
to the trouble to cancel their orders with 
the retailer. Even though the dealer in- 
formed the customer that prices had actu- 
ally increased 10c. this information seemed 
to make but little impression. It cannot be 
said that the retail men have any reluct- 
ance in cancelling orders when so requested, 
especially if they happen to have been 
taken at the low April prices. 

As forecasted last week, the price circu- 
lars of the larger shipping interests came 
out promptly notifying the trade of the 
usual 10c. per ton advance. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.00 $6.15 Buck.... $2.90 $3.80 
Ree ey A253 50) PRICE... ree 2.40 3.40 
Stoves...... 495075. 70. 8Boiler,. ..2. 2520 55730 
Nut.isee 4:60) 565aeBarley. 2.65 9090: 42415 
P6a;) waeetie 3.20 4.10 


Bituminous—The disagreement at, Wash- 
ington in the matter of fixing a standard 
price on coal for a time unsettled the busi- 
ness. The shippers continue to insist that 
if the car supply had been at all adequate 
there would likely never have been any 
oceasion for any price fixing. The claim 
is justly made that even with restricted 
labor conditions they were unable to make 
the most of the men in the mines. 

At the present time the bituminous trade 
is somewhat shaken, as all seem to feel 
that if the present arrangement falls there 
will surely be action of some kind taken. 
It looks as though there would be a scar- 
city of coal all this week, owing to the 
Fourth of July, as the week will be badly 
broken up and little work done by the 
miners. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission some time ago reached an agree- 
ment with the anthracite interests as to a 
maximum price for their coal, it begins to 
look, under present conditions, that there 
will be something of a demand for bitumi- 
nous coal for domestic consumption locally, 
as the price difference between the two is 
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such as to make it worth while to the per- 
sons of an economic turns of mind. The 
freight rates have always been more favor- 
able to anthracite, which divergence was 
still further increased a few months since 
when anthracite was reduced to points 
within the state, and this disparity has now 
been still further increased by the increase 
of 15c. a ton in bituminous rates which be- 
came effective on July 1. 

It is really curious to note what little 
interest the recent increase in the freight 
rates of bituminous occasioned in the trade, 
as many consumers were practically unin: 
formed as to the change. : 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, 
are: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $6.00@6. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 6.00@6.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)......... «..-.- 5.75@6.00 
Somerset (ordinary)............:--+-+ 5.75@6.00 
West Vaz Freeportivin.. oa. ern 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont gas liimp..cs es hee eee 5.75@6.00 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont gas, slack... so... eee 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont mine-run, 22)..e osm 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont: slack,/ 99 4.025. oe 2 eee eee 5.25@5.50 


BALTIMORE 


Soft coal trade in worst muddle in its 
history. Agreement with Government not 
binding for time being. Hard coal scarce 
and situation on that also uncertain. 


Bituminous — Never has the soft coal 
trade faced a more uncertain situation. 
When the Secretary of War, as chairman 
of the Council of National Defense, repu- 
diated the agreement for a $3 maximum as 
agreed upon by the coal operators and ship- 
pers with the Coal Production Committee, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Board, the 
situation was again up in the air. Mon- 
day saw such a state of uncertainty that 
there was little or no trading. The first 
two days of the week as a matter of fact 
saw everything at a practical standstill, 
and with Independence Day as the third 
working period, there was little prospect of 
a real settling down to business again be- 
fore the end of the present week. ; 

One thing is sure—there are practically 
no sales recorded at $3. A few coal men, in 
the full faith of the upholding of a gov- 
ernment agreement, may have promised to 
let some coal go at that price, but very 
little fuel will change hands under such 
an arrangement. Monday and Tuesday saw 
some sales, and in most cases these were 
about at the old prices, or were under an 
understanding between the consumer and 
the coal man that a fair market rate would 
be billed in the event the old government 
agreement of $3 maximum did not stand. 

The following is what coals are worth 
while the government officials haggle over 
whether $3 a ton at the mines is or is not 
an exorbitant rate: Georges Creek Ty- 
son, $5.50; Somerset, $5.25; Quemahoning, 
$5.50; Clearfield, $5; Freeport, $4.75; Fair- 
mont gas, three-quarter, $5.25; run-of-mine, 
$5 slack; °$5:26. 

Coal men here have shown a spirit of 
willingness to codperate with the govern- 
ment plan, while doubting its feasibility. 
Many say that a $3 maximum would cur- 
tail production at a time when coal is badly 
needed. They also see a stoppage of the 
immense tonnage that is now being gotten 
out by farmers at some distance from rail- 
roads, and who cannot make profits at $3 
at a time when labor, etc., is so high. 

In the middle of other complicated figur- 
ing the trade here on July 1 faced a change 
in freight rates. Fairmont and West Vir- 
ginia coals generally take an all rail rate 
of $2; with $1.75 for tidewater harbor 
coal, and $1.48 for outside the capes, the 
last being the same as formerly and the 
first two a 15c. advance. All other coals, 
such as Somerset, Myersdale, ete., come 
under an all-rail rate of $1.75, $1.50 for 
tidewater, and $1.23, outside the capes, the 
last being unchanged from the old rating. 
West Virginia coke is advanced to $1.75 
and Connellsville coke to $1.95. - 


Anthracite—Hard coal men are doing 
their own figuring too. Little or no coal 
is coming through. Practically none is at 
the circular prices of the larger companies. 
The smaller independents without railroad 
adjuncts of operation are charging the 35c. 
premium allowed to the circular price for 
such concerns, and are then in many cases 
tacking on an added premium that runs up 
to 40c. This premium of 75c. was ex- 
pected to be allowed them over set cir- 
cular price for the big producers under 
government regulation. In this matter they 
are now up in the air along with the soft 
coal men. Meanwhile the proposition to 
advance retail prices here another 10c. on 
July 1 to care for the increased cost of 
coal coming through here is held in abey- 
ance. 
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Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


During the past week there has been 
very little change in the freight situation 
for export coal, and very few charters were 
affected, and none of any importance re- 
ported. Freight rates to all destinations 
still tend to higher levels on account of the 
tonnage scarcity. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


Europe June 30 July 7 
SS SSUES Ae ee ee eee 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about 1 $100.00 about 
Spain (Atlantic) * 30. 00@ 36.00 30. 00@ 36.00 
Spain(Med’t’n) *. 32. 40@ 38.40 32. 40@38.40 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 





Montevideo..... $30.00@30. 60 $30. 00@ 30.60 
Buenos Aires.... 30.00@30.60 30. 00@ 30. 60 
Hoeario......... 32.16 about 31.68 about 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 332.50 about 
Bentogs us 2s. 334.00 about 334.00 about 
Chile(good port). 17.50@18.50 17.50@ 18.50 
West Indies 
Havane..". 3. 23% 6.00 about 5.75@6.00 
Cardenas, Sagua. 7.50@8.00 7.50@8.00 
Cienfuegos...... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Port au Spain.... 10.75 about 10.75 about 
oi in) Cn 10.75 about 10.75 about 
St. Thomas...... 8.75@9.00 9.00@9.50 
Barbados........ 10.75 about 10.75 about 
Kingston........ 7.50@8.00 7.50@7.75 
UPACHO®. «505 5s 8.75@9.25 9.00@9.50 
Santiago........ 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Guantanamo..... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Bermuda........ 7.00 about 7.00@8.00 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz....... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
Tampico. :....... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. + And p.c. 
3 Or other good Spanish port. Net. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repot 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Barges have been chartered this week 
at $2.75, Hampton Roads to Boston, the 
lowest rate since early in the year. The 
best opinion is that freights will still fur- 
ther recede in line with reductions in the 
price of coal. There is a fair supply of 
barges, due partly to shippers who declined 
naming season rates on their transportation 
and also to the number of barges in the 
open market that under normal conditions 
would be carrying anthracite. 

Rates on Long Island Sound, New York 
loading, are $1.40@1.50 to Providence. 
All coastwise freights are believed to be 
susceptible of further softening. 


: Lake Markets 
PITTSBURGH 


Trade waiting further developments in 
price controversy at Washington. Posi- 
tion of brokers uncertain. 


Many of the contracts that expired Mar. 
31 were continued on the tentative basis 
of shipments being made as formerly, -price 
to be adjusted weekly. In many cases these 
adjustments were at somewhat under the 
open market for spot coal. These arrange- 
ments will continue, at the fixed price, and 
the amount sold in the open market at the 
fixed price will be only a small fraction, 
say a fourth, of the total production. In 
anticipation of action on prices the spot 
market was quiet the fore part of last 
week while on Friday and Saturday con- 
sumers dropped out entirely, awaiting news 
from Washington. . 

We quote gas and steam coal at $3@3.25 
for slack and mine-run and up to $3.50@ 
3.75 for domestic, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Everything upset by Government action. 
Jobbers as a rule have sold nothing but 
for quick delivery. No quotable prices. An- 
thracite moving fast by Lake. 


Bituminous—If the $3 maximum price 
had been fixed this would mean a reduc- 
tion at the mines of about $2 a net ton 
and a cutting of the jobber’s profit in half, 
without reference to running cost, for this 
is gross, and way expenses must come out 
of that. The new price would hit the job- 
ber much harder than it does the operator. 

Some jobbers would have been glad to 
have the Government fix prices, even if it 
had hit them hard. They are tired of sell- 
ing coal without any idea of what it is go- 
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ing to cost them, or of waiting to have an 
order accepted at the mine before a sale can 
be made. The main difficulty has been that 
the operator had a way of filling part of an 


order and then holding off and finally ask- 


ing more for the rest of it. If the new or- 
der of things would insure a good car sup- 
ply it would be generally welcomed, but 
there is no assurance of that and jobbers 
say it is not likely to happen. 

Quotations of bituminous will be next to 
impossible, as nobody knows what is to 
become of the coal sold and not paid for. 
Nominally, however, this can be covered by 
reducing new sales $2 net. Jobbers at the 
same time say that they see no reason why 
they cannot sell to the Canadian trade as 
before if they choose, so that the following 
table is a guide to that at least, by adding 
the Canadian duty: 


Youghiogheny Gaseoras. -. nse. ass $6.25@6.75 
Pitteburdb eteamiaowies <<. see's ence 6. 10@6. 60 
Obia NGRO see eetve’s visit o.ajece eee 6.05@6.55 
PGBSOIHGr ee sa: cece s cele s ae 5.95@6.45 
Allemheny Valleyicsscer.....s0sceces 5.85@6. 35 
Cambria Co. Smithings.............. 6.75@7.25 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 6.50@7.00 
All Slackmeeue eee. Sa olay oe 5.80@6. 30 
Canneleee Site eee. 6 ca bare. Ce bes 6. 40@ 6.90 

All quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. 


Buffalo. 

Anthracite—The situation is not much 
affected as yet by the move to regulate 
bituminous prices and the city distributors 
are of the opinion that they are gaining 
on the demand. The actual situation is 
hard to make out, for consumers are de- 
manding a full winter supply at once. 
Complaint that too much is going up the 
Lakes is still made, but shippers cannot af- 
ford to pay much attention to that, as they 
must move the bulk of the upper-Lake sup- 
ply now if at all. Canadian retailers are 
still coming here in great numbers, with 
the statement that they have no coal and 
the consumers are giving them no peace, 
claiming that they are not going to get 
enough for winter. 

Anthracite shipments by Lake fell off 
to 89,750 net tons for the week, of which 
35,000 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
17,500 tons for Milwaukee, 8200 tons for 
Sheboygan, 38000 tons each for Hancock 
and Port Arthur, 6300 tons for Fort Wil- 
liam, 5300 tons for Chicago, and 1450 tons 
for Manitowoc. 

Lake rates are still unsteady, but in 
general are 75c. to Sheboygan and Han- 
cock, 65c. for Manitowoc, 50c. for Chicago 
and Milwaukee and 45 to 50c. to Duluth, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Shipments for June were 485,350 tons, 
as against 307,210 tons for June last sea- 
son; for the season the amount is 1,107,845 
tons and for the season of 1916 to date, 
868,606 tons. Allowance should be made 
for quite an amount of this tonnage that 
reported at Erie, Penn., last season. 


DETROIT 


Demand from steam users eases off but 
supply remains short. Little anthracite is 
arriving. Lake shipments gain in volume. 


Bituminous—Even though some of the 
large users of steam coal are holding back 
orders in expectation of lower prices, no 
excess supply has developed here. The 
price of $3 at the mines proposed by Sec- 
retary Lane and approved by bituminous 
operators in Washington, represents a re- 
duction that so far as the local market is 
concerned, is partially offset by increases 
in freight rates. The actual reduction in 
price delivered in Detroit is estimated by 
jobbers as somewhere between 50c. and $1 
a ton. Some of the jobbers are quoting 
nut, pea and slack at $3.25 at the mines. 

Difficulties experienced in obtaining raw 
material and the fact that trade in some 
lines is less active are factors contributing 
toward a slight lessening of operations in 
some industrial lines and a consequent 
shortening of inquiry for steam coal. Con- 
sumers of domestic stock are still out of the 
market. Retail dealers are unwilling to 
tie up their capital at this time, with the 
possibility that coal may be had at lower 
prices later and orders are in small volume. 

Anthracite—The buying of anthracite is 
also characterized by lack of enthusiasm 
among retailers. Incoming shipments do 
not make a large total and owners of 
retail yards seem perfectly willing to hold 
off and take chances on being able to get 
coal at a lower price before the occasion 
arises for its upe.: Orders have been 
booked from many consumers to whom de- 
livery has not yet been made. 

Lake Trade—Scarcity of cars and mo- 
tive power is held responsible for slow 
delivery of coal at Lake Erie docks. Some 
improvement is noted, however, through 
operation of the pooling plan. Quite a num- 
ber of vessels that might be carrying coal 
rather than await its arrival and unloading 
are making the upbound trip without car- 
goes. 
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COLUMBUS 


Trade quiet pending more definite ac- 
tion on the part of Government as to prices 
but demand for Lake tonnage continues 
strong. 

The trade is marking time with buying 
limited to what tonnage is absolutely neces- 
sary, but there was no over-supply as the 
Lake trade readily absorbed all of the sur- 
plus. Prices continued’ strong at former 
levels throughout the week. 

Domestic buying has been scarce as 
dealers are waiting for lower quotations. 
The stocking movement has not yet been 
started to any extent and it is expected 
that buying will be rather active from 
this time on. Retailers have been asking 
the consumers to hold off, believing that 
lower prices would prevail. Just what the 
retail prices will be is a matter of con- 
jecture as a period of readjustment is in- 
evitable. It is ‘believed, however, that 
Hocking lump will be sold at between $5 
and $5.50, while other grades may be cut 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton. Pocahontas is 
still strong and stocks are scarce. There 
is a marked scarcity of anthracite and 
coke for domestic purposes. 

Steam trade has been rather quiet as 

most of the buyers have held off for lower 
prices, but demand is still good and pro- 
ducers anticipate a rush of steam busi- 
ness in the near future. It is thought that 
many of the larger consumers will place 
good orders for stocking as a form of in- 
surance against short car supply and scar- 
city of labor. Railroads have succeeded 
in placing a large part of their fuel con- 
tracts at something below the Government’s 
fixed price. Iron and steel plants are using 
a large tonnage and they are constant buy- 
ers. 
_ Production has been quite active dur- 
ing the week as the car situation has 
been fairly good. This is especially true 
in the Hocking Valley and Jackson fields. 
Pomeroy Bend is also producing a better 
tonnage. Eastern Ohio operators are still 
hampered by lack of cars. 

The Lake trade is by far the strongest 
feature of the market. Lake shippers are 
using every means to get a large tonnage 
to the Northwest. Lake contracts will 
not be affected to any great extent by 
the Government price. The vessel move- 
ment is good and docks at all Ohio Lake 
ports are busy. c 


Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are 
as follows: 
Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $3.50 .$3.50  ..... 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nutone tenuis obs. 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Migr rane tice sillenat 3.00 3800" cepa see 
Mine runes.) tocc ssi « 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack... s.4...%:. ©3.00 3.00 3.00 
CINCINNATI 


Federal price controversy has tended to 
limit dealings temporarily. Indications are 
that maximum figures will prevail, and 
that supply will remain a problem. 


The agreement reached between opera- 
tors and the Federal government regarding 
maximum prices for coal and the later re- 
pudiation of same has naturally served to 
control dealings during the past week, in- 
asmuch as nobody on either side of the 
market cared to make committments. At 
the same time, operators point out that 
fixing prices on a definite basis does not 
solve the problem of the car and labor 
shortage, and that some means are still 
to be found for taking care of the require- 
ments of the country. So far there is no 
indication that the railroads will be able 
to forward a su‘ic‘ent amount of coal to 
prevent the practical shortage which has 
all along been in evidence, and this is the 
real problem of the trade, as the coal op- 
erators view it. Large industrial consum- 
ers, it is declared, will still be unable to 
secure contracts covering their needs for 
the year, as operators cannot feel assured 
of ability to take care of such contracts. 


LOUISVILLE 


Price regulations upset Kentucky coal 
trade. Sales restricted to immediate neces- 
sities. Operating retailers stocking yards. 


A sort of temporary paralysis settled on 
the Kentucky coal trade with the announce- 
ment that the operators had agreed to the 
Government’s demands for reduction in the 
price of coal which was later repudiated. 
Immediately all consumers whose needs 
were not immediate, postponed purchases. 
Coal operators and sales agencies were 
deluged with inquiries as to whether pur- 
chases on the lower basis indicated by the 
dispatches could be made. Retail dealers 
asked for immediate deliveries at ‘“gov- 
ernment prices’’ and many offers to pur- 
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chase at the price to be determined on later 
were refused on all sides. Operators with 
retail sales organizations made the most of 
the first opportunity they have had to stock 
some coal in all their own yards and the 
practice generally is to quote at the recently 
prevailing market for immediate deliveries. 

Members of the trade are considerably 
troubled as to the outlook, dubious about 
what will happen to labor, as to whether 
those operators who do reduce prices will 
be preferred in distribution of cars, etc. 
There is an inclination to predict that the 
plan will be a failure, result in closing 
down of many mines and production of less 
coal, with the possibility of the Government 
taking over actual operations on a mili- 
tary basis. 


SCOCUERAECOUGREEEEREOOGUEREGSSCOUAERESECCUUGCROEEOCOUUUAEDESEOUUS EES CCEACERGRROEERERSDOCOREOOROERDORDESOCR EES 


Coke 


SUUEUERNUOEED 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Scramble for spot.coke to tide over In- 
dependence Day produces record prices. 
Market now nominal awaiting further de- 
velopments. Government price regulation 
possible. 


In the closing days of last week the spot 
coke market experienced a spectacular ad- 
vance, overtopping by $2.50 the previous 
record price of $13 attained for a short 
time last February. There had been a 
better car supply promised by the order 
of the Commission on Car Service at Wash- 
ington, dated June 19, and instructing the 
railroads to increase the supply by 20 per 
cent., but it was a condition confronting 
furnaces, that Independence Day always 
cuts down the week’s production severely 
and the spot buying occurred in an effort 
to make up. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie cars, 
which cannot leave the New York Central 
lines, were not in heavy demand, and 
brought $13@13.50, but Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio brought close to $15 on 
Thursday, and on Friday up to $15.50, there 
being less demand Saturday. By the be- 
ginning of this week the demand had prac- 
tically passed and the market is now nom- 
inal, awaiting a fresh level of prices to be 
developed after the holidays. 

Many of the furnace-coke contracts ex- 
pired June 30. A few of these were re- 
placed over a month ago by other contracts 
at higher prices, say from $7 up to $8.50, 
and then the business at flat prices ceased. 
Practically all of the remaining contracts 
have simply been continued on the basis of 
shipments as usual with the settlement 
price to be adjusted weekly according to 
the prices developed in the spot market. 
How this will work out remains to be 
seen, but beyond that looms the possibility 
if not probability that the Government 
will take steps to cause a fixed price to 
be established, as is being done in the case 
of coal. Such a price would probably be 
arranged in relation to whatever coal price 
was decided upon, taking a yield of two- 
thirds and allowing $1 or thereabouts for 
coking, and on this basis the coke price 
would be $5.50, with a $3 price for coal. 
Unless the market price of pig iron is to be 
sealed down greatly, however, a much 
higher coke price would probably be al- 
lowed, but iron and steel price regulation 
is regarded as far from improbable. 

At this writing there is no established 
market. The spot market at the end of 
last week, $13@15.50, is expected to yield, 
while for some time past there has been 
no contract market. 

The ‘Courier’? reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended June 23 at 361,661 tons, 
an increase of 7202 tons, and shipments at 
378,145 tons, an increase of 33,022 tons. 
The shipments represent the cars passing 
the railroad scales and as there has been 
delays the increase in shipments from ovens 
was not as great as indicated. 

Buffalo—The market is in an unquotable 
condition, shippers appearing to be asking 
what they please. A jobber reports that 
he paid for his last purchase $16.50 per 
ton for 72-hour foundry at the ovens, which 
would make the Buffalo spot price $18.35. 
for the same grade here. It is not expected 
that the above price will prevail for any 
length of time. 


Pd 


Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW . 


PO 


Price changes small. Slight improve- 
ment in car situation. Shipments con- 
tinue heavy, but buying is light due to 


pressure being brought by the Government 
to reduce prices. 

There has been quite a falling off of 
orders due to the expected reduction in 
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prices. This is very noticeable especially 
on business coming from the retailers, and 
while some cancellations have been made 
it has not seriously hindered shipments. 

Car supply during the past week has 
averaged about 70% in southern Illinois, 
about 80% in the northern field, and a little 
better than 60% throughout Indiana. Re- 
ports from Eastern fields are to the effect 
that supply has been poor; also that ship- 
ments West have not increased, and em- 
bargoes have interfered with Western 
movement to some extent. 

Lake shipments are about normal for this 
season of the year, but very little stock 
is being accumulated by the various docks 
at the head of the Lakes. Shipments are 
being made to the trade as fast as boat ar- 
rivals and car supply will pérmit. No 
announcement has as yet been made re- 
garding July prices. 

Shipments of anthracite to mid-west 
points have been light and retailers are 
very much worried over the failure to 
secure adequate shipments. Boat arrivals 
at Chicago have not come up to expecta- 
tions, and all-rail shipments have been less 
than earlier in the month. 

Canadian railroads have been in the 
market offering to purchase in large quanti- 
ties and have placed some business in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, but owing to demands by 
the railroads serving these fields for stor- 
age coal, shippers refused to accept the en- 
tire order requirements. 


CHICAGO 


Demand very heavy in Chicago. Ship- 
ments from the East are light, and retail- 
ers supplies very low. Car situation some 
better. 


The supply of anthracite is very light, 
and buying is eager, with the result that 
neither wholesaler or dealer has been able 
to accumulate any. In bituminous, the 
Eastern grades are kept off the market by 
car shortage, also due to the fact that as 
compared to Western prices Eastern coals 
are commanding a figure that is too high 
to attract storage buying. 

In Franklin County the mines have been 
running as steadily as labor and car supply 
would allow, which has been a little better 
than earlier in the month. The June pro- 
duction will approximate 1,100,000 tons 
which is 500,000 tons more than for the 
same period last year. The retailers are 
receiving the bulk of this tonnage, and 
shipments are being scattered over a very 
wide area. Steam business has been: very 
good with little change in prices. 

Saline and Williamson counties are re- 
ceiving as high as $4 for domestic sizes, 
but the bulk _ of the tonnage is moving at 
much lower figures, and conditions are not 
much different from Franklin County, ex- 
cept that the mines in the former counties 
have taken on more railroad business, 
whereas Franklin County shippers have 
catered more to the domestic trade. Car 
supply has been fairly good, and some im- 
provement is also noted in the labor supply. 

In the Springfield district most of the 
coal is being moved on railroad contracts; 
free coal offerings are commanding good 
prices, and outside of lump very little of 
this is moving to the retail trade. Screen- 
ings and mine-run are in good demand with 
no change in prices. 


Vol.xtZ,) Nowa 


The Indiana market has been a little 
nervous. 
have been disposed to buy storage coal, but 
have been withholding their orders for the 
time being, on account of the uncertainty 
of prices after July 1. Car supply in the 
Indiana field has averaged about 60%, 
and quite a bit of the movement has been 
to the railroads. 

There has been no change in the smoke- 
less market as far as prices are concerned. 
Very little of this coal is moving to Chi- 
cago, and the small amount offered by the 
retailers is commanding better prices than 
anthracite. 

The shipment of Hocking coal to this 
market has practically stopped. Prices are 
out of line with Western coal, and the 
mines are unable to take care of the de- 
mands for the trade nearer home. This is 
also true of Splint and New River coals. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are being quoted 
at variable prices, from $5 per ton up. 
Chicago retailers are making no attempt 
to take on much of this coal on account of 
the high prices. The retail price for side- 
walk delivery makes this coal prohibitory 


ST. LOUIS . 


Government intervention causes a sus- 
pension of business. No demand, but mar- 
ket is holding well under the circumstances 
on account of heavy railroad demands. 
Steam demand light and country tonnage 
good. Eastern coals scarce and uncertain 


future on everything. Car supply short. 


At the close of last week the market 
came to a standstill. Dealers were unable 
to take any coal because their customers 
have cancelled orders, expecting the mar- 
ket to drop anywhere from $1 to $3 a ton. 
Steam users cancelled their orders, ex- 
pecting a reduction also. The operators, 
however, insisted on shipping and every- 
body is very much up in the air. 

The general opinion among local coal 
shippers is that at the meeting in Wash- 
ington last week nothing was done that 
will interfere with the present prices in 
the Illinois field. These prices are not un- 
reasonable, as even the consumers of large 
quantities admit. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that 
in the Williamson and Franklin County 
field a maximum of $3.50 for domestic 
sizes will prevail, and that a mine-run basis 
of from $2.75 to $38 will be arrived at. 

In the Mt. Olive field the prices have 
been reasonable, and these are likely to be 
maintained. The maximum is $3 for do- 
mestiec sizes for country business, and 
$2.25 for restricted equipment in St. Louis. 

In the Standard field there is no occasion 
to regulate prices, for these operators only 
a few weeks ago were giving their coal 


away at below the cost of production, and - 


it is likely that a price of about $2.25 to 
$2.50 on 6-in. lump and $2 on 2-in. lump 
will prevail, with steam sizes depending 
upon the supply and demand. 

The market has gone to pieces so far as 
the demand is concerned. Prices remain 
good, but the coal is being applied on rail- 
road business principally and the operators 
are not trying to congest the market with 
coal that has to be sold on the open, in 
this way protecting dealers who have large 
tonnages bought and in storage. 

The country demand in the past week 


Quotations in the Chicago market are was exceptionally good for all kinds of 
as follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: coal. Williamson and Franklin County was 
Fulton and Cfinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $3.25@3.35 $3725 $3.50@3.75 $3. 25@3.50 $3.50@3.75 
Steam lump) sy. ee eee 3.00 2.75@3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
pee.’ 2S eee nD ee 0) >. 35) 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 
NiG heey das ieee ae 3.25@3. 35 3. 25@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 
Mine-run)..7. t-te eee 20.300 2.75@3.00 2.75@3.25 2.50@2.75 3.00@3.25 
Screenings........... 2.25@2.75 2.25@2.75 2.75@3.00 2.50@2.75 2.75@3.25 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Limp |) 255: ce eee oe >. 75 $3. 25@4.00 $5.00@5. 50 $5.00@6.00 $5.00@5.50 
Lot) MR en Soe oc aoe 3.25@3.75 3.25@4.00 5.00@5.50 5.00@6. 00 5.00@5.50 
Niutia: fiat conte Serene 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 5 OCG 505 0 ere eee 5.00@5.50 
No: Wintt) oo Ree 3.25@3.75 3 25@35 75). See aa okt Ahir ee 
No.2 DUG. oh dere eee 3.25@3.75 SASS T 5 Fee ane een at ie tae toe te nk 
No.3 nut. 7 9. eee 3.25@3,50 3252531 50 tite Re Oe | ee 
No. I washed =o usenet te) @ S75 3: 25@3.75 79% ROR e! TRO! ees oe eae 
No: 2 washed 3. Gee oe @ 3°75 £3525 @35 15° 2, Bee ree ea. are ee ee 
Mine-tint eee _2.75@3.25 2.75@3.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.50 5.00@5. 25 
Screenings........ 2.75@3.00 2. 75@3°. 00: <0 es . Re a as. Se ee 


Hocking Lump $4. 25@4.75. 


Grundy, LaSalle, Bureau and Will Coun- 
ties: 


Lump-Furnace and No. | Nut.........$3.25@3.75 
Washed nut ie crie aren tere Meriva a) - o) -yaps mts LY) 

Screenings—washed.................. 3.25@3.35 
Screenings—raw.......-+-++-205- 2.75@3.00 
Steam lump and mine-run........ 2.75@3.25 


Splint Lump $4.25@4.75. 


strong in the country, while weak in the 
cities. The city largely is swinging from 
high grade to Mt. Olive and Standard 
coals. In the Mt. Olive field the demand 
has been good, and the operators are hav- 
ing no trouble in disposing of what they 
have at the circular price. The railroad 
tonnage from this field is still heavy. 


The retailers and householders ~ 


ee rere 


Ve 
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In the Standard field the market held 
its own as regards prices. The railroad 
tonnage here is also heavy, Chicago is a 
heavy buyer even after the rumors that 
eettied local conditions on all grades of 
coal. 

The car supply throughout all fields has 
been about two and one-half days this 
week. 

Steam coal in a general way is weak. 
Anthracite is more free than it has been. 
It is estimated that between 80 and 90 
cars came in the past week, with about 24 
to 28 cars of smokeless. While the ton- 
nage of Arkansas was about 40 cars, so 
that the market is not crowded with these 
grades of coal. 

The prevailing circular price per net ton, 
f.o.b. mines, is: 


Williamson 
and Mt. Olive 

Franklin and 

County Staunton Standard 
6in. lump........ $3.50 $2.25 $2525 
3x6 in. Ogg....... 3.50 2325 2n25 
229 Mm Nut.) 3.. 3.50 2.25 2.25 
MPGL acRUtel <2 ts 3.25 a ee 
Noss Dubs... 2... 3.10 
JO A 3.00 ae Pre: 
PO WG. os. ses 2.50 saz ie 
2-in. screenings. 2.50 2.25 1.75 
Pee WUD. 25 <>. = ee SM 2.00 
3-in. lump 4 ae Inet *e (oct 
Steam egg........ 3.40 Jae 2.00 
Mine run......... 3.00 220 2.00 

Washed 

Wen ts. « 3.50 
No. 2.. = hr As) 
No. 3.. 3.10 
No. 4.. 3.00 
No. 5.. 2.50 


Rate on Williamson and Franklin County 
is 72%c. Rate on other fields is 57kc. 


MILWAUKEE 


Regular monthly increase in the anthra- 
cite circular goes in effect. State investiga- 
tion of prices. J ; 

Notwithstanding the apparent dissatis- 
faction of the State Council of Defense with 
the prevailing prices of anthracite coal, the 
customary advance of 10c. per ton was 
made by wholesalers on July 1. Egg and 
stove now retail at $9.15, nut at $9.40, pea 
at $8.20 and buckwheat at $7.70, with an 
extra charge of 50c. for putting it into 
bins. Coke was advanced 25c. per ton, 
nut coke being $9.50 and pea $7.50. p 

The hard-coal business received an air- 
ing at the hands of the State Council of 
Defense during the week. Joseph W. Simp- 
son of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. and 
Cc. A. Granger of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co. were both closely grilled as_to 
costs, etc. Mr. Simpson testified that his 
company disposed of about 250,000 tons of 
hard coal in Milwaukee annually, of which 
60,000 tons were sold at retail. The coal 
was sold on commission for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Co. Questions put 
to both witnesses brought out the following 
information: , ‘ 

That the price of coal at the mines is 
$3.60 per ton. That the combined lake and 
rail freight charges brings the price to $5.40 
per ton at the dock in Milwaukee. That 
there is a jump from the cost at the dock 
to $7.45 to retailers. That retailers add 
$1.50 per ton, making the price $8.95, with 
an additional charge of 50c. per ton for 
earrying in. The witnesses could not ex- 
plain who got the $2.05 profit from the dock 
to the retailer. It was also brought out 
that with a freight rate of $1.25 per ton 
from Milwaukee to Madison, Wis., dealers 
in the latter city could sell hard coal at 
$10.20 per ton and receive the same profit 
as Milwaukee retailers. It was stated that 
hard coal was selling at $10.45 in Dodge- 
ville and $10.10 in River Falls, the freight 
rate in both cases being the same as be- 
tween Milwaukee and Madison. 

The investigation is to be continued and 
many other witnesses examined. ; 

Milwaukee coal men are not satisfied with 
the promised soft coal reduction as a re- 
sult of the conference at Washington. They 
maintain that prices should be nearer those 
which prevailed a year ago. Recent prices, 
they hold, offer no intelligent basis from 
which to figure. If the agreement holds, 
consumers will pay more for soft coal than 
they did in 1916 and preceding years. 

Gov. Philipp has signed the bill provid- 

ing for an occupational tax on coal and 
coal companies will now be compelled to 
ay lic. per ton on all coal handled dur- 
ng the year, instead of being assessed 
bag the amount on hand at tax-paying 
me. 

A number of large manufacturing con- 
cerns, which, in past years, have been con- 
tent if deliveries kept pace with the daily 
consumption, are now storing coal in the 
belief that there is going to be a serious 
shortage next winter. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement 
of coal imports and exports of the United 
States for April, 1916-17, and for the 10 
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Charges “at foes applicable on a carload 
of soft coal from Gatliff, Ky., to Parkers- 
burg, Iowa, diverted in transit to Jesup, 
Iowa, found to have been unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the charges 
that would have accrued on the basis of 
the through rate, plus a charge of $2 for 
the extra service incident to the diversion. 

No. 8869. Freight Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Macon, Ga., vs. Macon, Dublin 


months ended April, 1915-16-17, in long & Savannah Railroad. Submitted Sept. 11, 
tons: 1916. Decided June 6, 1917. 
IMPORTS April — 10 Months — 
1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
TARUDTAGIGE COCGNY ceiet «cc bide ls Gk elele os 3 50 12,305 7,199 1,573 
Bitumitious, totaly desis. . .)51.4 6.0 bis- 147,792 96,139 1,221,749 1,408,457 1,134,130 
Unitetl Minpoorisee.. 65 ae se eee 273 849 2,962 7,671 6,331 
AOSTIBC tes ORIEN es oe dh acerkle ound 136,464 87,862 959,072 1,244,659 1,039,610 
SEV Ob ioe 5 oan “nO ae S980 eae 72,980 70,400 59,696 
AIGGEALIA, cere umm = ole l dsc cree ses 7,428 154,907 84,031 26,823 
CLEMO LLICSMEEEErG PGs sls Mout de MAM OGR | Re i.e ue 1,828 1,696 1,670 
WOKS te ee ea ho. adele 7,766 1,466 80,342 51,047 22,421 
EXPORTS 
ATMUHrAGIE COLAL MET. «ce cs, s.c.eun siete 218,982 586,415 2,906,858 2,913,259 3,603,952 
BOGOR i eREMMEEs + «cl + + a alals nlale 211,867 578,061 2,856,521 2,800,089 3,533,276 
PAT RONGIN GA re MIME «--8ert)s = =. 5 «2, 0° CES) ie eee dee 212 2,926 2,684 
AT AGLU GS EEE Co Sie ds) here tll NOM ca Sateen once ellen aes. tees, 24 2,472 eye, 
URDU Ucee EEE, 02 - Sfots SC cycietcle eae A Ste eee ees Ca Wes tee Th Re 600 200 
Other COuUnUIICH sare. os... s eee elie. 6,120 8,354 50,101 107,172 66,237 
Bituminnus totsleseeee s,s. 24.2. fe 1,247,178 1,389,751 11,075,308 14,704,075 15,411,505 
Leahy nee eee fo bcs ho ca. 209,557 Wana 960, 233 2,406,073 999,853 
(GETEG RES St: |, Sr ee 661,486 912,653 6,962,352 7,864,823 9,789,930 
[PALainia. rth es se cee ies 12,000 48,094 261,343 397,600 437,301 
Mexiaut..; eres sss Orie 19,765 16,113 338,919 183,937 166,880 
Cubana pe hee oe 4. Se ea 8 97,691 112,802 882,572 1,019,388 1,176,881 
Other West Indies and Bermuda... . 38,129 41,174 379,015 494,976 414,327 
PAYOR GLEE Se EIEN 4) ws. « oUewaplo hie ele 93,382 31,612 297,328 576,087 665,834 
Pere, io.) 9 ee 49,287 51,807 339,597 510,371 616,271 
TUR YS chases s boars elereleye 7,713 4,329 77,270 107,227 98,479 
Other COuBtrICR Sin... is dees ces 58,168 98,396 576,679 1,143,593 1,045,749 
Total Coal Ay MeeetGes vse sce ccc e ne 1,466, 160 1,976,166 13,982,166 17,617,334 19,015,457 
Cloke sti: ais EE as = erntele caialew oe 83,648 79,759 459,264 795,416 883,785 


Bunker coal........... 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


The following is a statement of coal and 
and first five months of the year: 


coke carried on this system during ‘May 


Increase or Increase or 


May Decrease 5 Months Decrease 

Anthracite coal, short tone................... 944,341 —12,750 4,708,740 —2 
Bituminous coal, short tons.................-- 4,681,032 + 754,982 21,753,013 ote Lae aes 
Cokes:dhort,topawetes soi. is.cc.cwsceaws ce 1,041,976 —187,464 5,088,753 —1,073,438 
LO GEL Caren) REG 5 a SE a scal b wonyed a thi eed 6,667,349 554,768 31,550,500 —88,324 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road 
for April and the first four months of last 
year and this year were as follows, in 
short tons: 








April -——Four Months—— 
Coal 1916 1917 1916 1917 
Tidewater 
Foreign 320,680 269,305 993,848 870,229 
Coa’wise 317,655 277,532 1,289,151 1,045,135 
‘edt 2,244,063 2,204,557 8,636,048 8,546,934 
oke 
Foreign. . 2,230 1,946 17,456 15,333 
Domestic 187,150 191,889 696,079 791,970 
Total... 3,071,778 2,945,229 11,632,582 11,269,601 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
Comparative statement of coal and coke traffic 
from New River, Kanawha and Kentucky districts 
for the month of May, 1917-16 and the first five 
months in short tons: 








To May —Five Months— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Tidewater 535,617 472,821 2,586,208 2.248,655 
Masten ee oieelae 202,230 1,258,056 212,364 
West..... 1,380,236 1,636,287 5,740,111 6,768,481 
Company’s 
Fuel.... 177,290 257,631 983,560 1,085,003 
From Con- 
nections 147,262 232,256 741,850 1,022,075 
Total... .. 2,471,932 2,801,725 11,309,785 12,336,578 
Anthracite 925 748 4,494 4,590 
Total... .. 2,472,857 2,802,473 11,314,279 12,341,168 
Coke..... 46,060 48,245 218,306 235,615 
SeUsUavenaconccsatanncncceoucnaoanasonesessnavonedatearseseausveneuavavenavasasensnosenscasssuncasocesanetay 
: I. C. C. Decisions : 
Se voseucesvayagardsansusacvsnauscauseanutenssusssssanvsasucensuesnesesncregtussarsessceusonisasiesminannia 
No. 5584. Campbell’s Creek Railroad Co. 
vs. Ann Arbor Railroad. Submitted Apr. 
8, 1916. Decided Apr. 24, 1917. 


The Campbell’s Creek Railroad Co. is en- 
titled to receive a division on coal deliv- 
ered to the Kanawha & Michigan Railway, 
figured upon the basis of a mileage prorate 
of 28 miles, 200 per cent. of the actual 
mileage of its line. 


No. 9226. Spahn & Rose Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad.’ 
otter Feb. 2, 1917. Decided June 2, 


Rate on bituminous coal from Cairnes, 
Ky., to Dry Branch, Ga., not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of coal 
handled by the N. & W. Ry. during April 


and the preceding two months in short 
tons: 
February March April 
Pocahontas....... 1,161,688 1,388,854 1,397,418 
Lip Rivers. oso... 277,597 295,175 293,324 
Pen wekens Nate cha 236,094 273,483 270,051 
ES@NOWE feet 66,388 76,211 73,404 
Clinch Valley.... 118,450 131,487 130,561 
Miscellaneous.... . 9,179 10,272 8,835 
Total N. & W.. 1,869,396 2,175,482 2,173,593 
Wim. & Pond Ck. 110,530 128,198 133,205 
Tug. R. & Ky.R.R. 49,138 S501 49,073 
Other roads....... 175,106 241,864 367,497 
Grand total.... 2,204,170 2,597,055 2,723,368 
Suenentanocauenuaceneneneuecereedsgnueauevesvaconeneareneneeecgcasccssssuacesseeasrvseeeeaeevestcausuginge 
: Foreign Markets i 
SSrueneneauscasseanacanansuacasadacauguccauscascuevissaseesuanevecgvecoccostenasenconvssnanceerecscnarereepes 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 14—The market continues to be 
very steady, although there are no opera- 
tions, on a large scale, outside Government 
requirements. 


Best Welsh steam............... Nomina! 

IBGRUINREOORGB MA te cok ous at atest Nominal 

BECODUS cc eos i depicts odicny Ack $6.96@7. 20 
EROSION COMMS that, < 0% alsrds.cice san. 6.24@6. 48 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 6.96@7. 20 
POCODUR ya are Chey cies ive aan, ove os gaara 6.24@6. 48 
Best Cardiff smalls............ 4.56@4. 80 
Gargorsmalis. . ides pc seis «kane 4.08@ 4.56 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 


Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Freights continue to be very 
firm in all directions. The maximum rates 
have, in some instances, been departed from 
on account of urgency. 


Gibraltar....... $21.60 Port Said...... $33.60 
Marseilles...... 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
Genoa eens. 24.30 St. Vincent.... 19.20 
Naples a.5.../) 23.58 River Plate.... 26.40 
Alexandria... . 33.60 
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Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


This company reports for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1916, as follows: 


Results—The total net income from all 
sources, after deducting charges for royal- 
ties, sinking funds, depreciation and inter- 
est on funded debt, amounted to $322,217, 
a decrease of $435,749, as compared with 
the same period in 1915. This decrease is 
due to the smaller amount of coal mined 
as a result of the scarcity of labor, the 
shorter working day and the higher wages 
provided for in the agreement with the min- 
ers which was entered into last year, and 
the increased prices of all classes of ma- 
terial required in the operation of the 
property. 


Production—The production of anthracite 
coal from the lands owned and leased by 
your company, including that mined by ten- 
ants, was 4,038,924 gross tons, a decrease 
of 222,526 tons. The percentage of sizes 
above pea produced by the mining opera- 
tions of the company was 65.20 per cent., a 
decrease of .50 per cent. The number of 
breaker hours worked was 22,122, a de- 
crease of 1317 hours. The bituminous coal 
mined from the Snow Shoe lands, located in 
Centre County, Pennsylvania, amounted to 
115,331 gross tons, a decrease of 28,309 


tons. 
Additions, Ete.—During the 6 months’ 
period in 1916, $77,503 was expended for 


additions and betterments. 

Development work on the Broadwell tract 
is progressing favorably. Gangways are 
being driven, and as soon as this work has 
advanced sufficiently regular mining will be 
started. The coal will be taken to the Wil- 
liam A. colliery for preparation, track con- 
nections for this purpose now being under 
construction. 


Financial—By action of the sinking fund 
the funded debt was reduced by the cancel- 
lation of $148,000 Delano Land Co. First 
Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds. Payments 
amounting to $93,689 were made to the va- 
rious sinking funds. Current assets are 
$4,895,086 in excess of current liabilities, 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


Dec. 31, '16 June 30, '16 
Assets 

Property and plant........ $25,951,313 $25,943,880 
Securities owned.......... 20 0, 000 200, 000 
Sink. fd. with trus......... 2,614,390 2,600,387 

Advances for coal-mining 
ig Liberte ee ts we 4,399,763 4,378,969 
Insurance fund. 152,584 144,532 
aah? Sa. Mas coer ee 4,240,475 4,491,004 
Materials and supplies eae 541,218 407,756 
Notes:receivable:y... 25s).0 ser eee 4,000 

Due from individuals and 
companies. 2,138,639 1,889,102 

Gulp eee and "deferred 
assets Lie. eee ee *695,864 422,812 
Total iiestoncacsnmerits 40,934,246 40,482,443 


Liabilities 
Gapitalistock<,tek.csen eee 


Dec. 31,’16 June 30, 16 
$1,965,000 $1,965,000 


Munded debts, os neste 19,540,000 19,688,000 
Audited vouchers.......... i 630,072 
Wages due and unpaid..... 538,566 570,756 
Due individuals and com- 

PADIeS 2s. Seiad. deren te 102,586 108,153 
Royalties on coal mined, due 

lessGrs. foo eee ee 29,992 30,106 
Interest on fd. dt. due...... 295,000 298,700 
Deferred real estate Per tte: 500,000 500,000 
Miscellaneous. 1,167,406 1,404,554 
Depr. and other res’ ve went te 9,756,418 9,292,216 
Profit and loss. Z 6,205,002 5,994,886 

TOURS cn ce ateb it ee eters $40,934,246 $40,482,443 


Sheffield Coal & Iron Co. 


This company has issued the following 
statement in connection with a new bond 
issue it is making: 


New Bonds—The bonds are to be secured 
by a first mortgage on all property of the 


company, which owns in fee 70 acres of 
land, more or less, at Sheffield, Ala., on ° 
which is erected the furnace plant ; ore 


properties in fee in Alabama and Tennessee, 


COAL AGE 


Financial Department 


consisting of 6604 acres of land, more or 
less; mineral rights in 6815 ‘additional 
acres of land in Alabama and Tennessee ; 
40 acres of land and 300 beehive coke 
ovens at Jasper, Ala., and all of the capital 
stock and bonds of the Stonegap Colliery 
Co., a company operating at Glamorgan, 
Wise .County, Va., as lessee, about 5700 
acres of land, and owns in fee 325 acres 
of land; has erected 350 beehive coke ovens ; 
131. w orkmen’s houses, etc. Estimated coal 
under the lands so leased and owned about 
32,000,000 tons. 


Estimated Earnings—The proposed by- 
product coke ovens will enable the com- 
pany to produce at the works high-grade 
coke from Alabama coal at a low cost, 
probably $8 or less a ton, with the present 
grade of ore produced from the properties 
and cheap byproduct coke. For the present 
it is contemplated the coke will be made 
in the company’s 300 beehive ovens at 
Jasper, Ala., using Alabama coal and pur- 
chased on a sliding scale from the raw 
Consolidated Co. 


Island Creek Coal 


It is difficult to see how the Island 
Creek Coal Co. can escape profits for 1917 
of less than $25 per share, and it is 
entirely possible that net earnings will 
reach as high as $30 per share. 

For the past six years the company’s 
output has hovered around 2,000,000 tons— 
sometimes a little less, more frequently a 
little more. For the past three years the 
production has averaged somewhat over 
2,200,000 tons. 

In no one of the past six years has the 
profit amounted to as much as 50c. per 
ton—that is, the profit after all adminis- 
tration expenses and depreciation charges. 
In 1916, the best year in the company’s 
career, the profit per ton, after charges 
of every nature, was 49c., and this margin 
enabled the company to show $6 per share 
on 50,000 shares of preferred, and only 
a trifle less than $7 per share on 119,000 
shares of common. 

It is understood that at the present time 
the company is selling spot coal at $3.50 
and better at the mines. For the first 
three months of this calendar year, how- 
ever, the company was completing some 
low-priced contracts and the average price 
was relatively low, at least low in com- 
parison with the spot coal market. If the 
company were to average $3 per ton for 
the 12 months of 1917, it would seem 
reasonable to expect a profit of $2 per ton, 
as for Island Creek an allowance of $1 
per ton for operating and miscellaneous 
charges is ultra-liberal. 

We present below a sketch of the com- 


pany’s output, net profits, profits per ton, 
and earnings per share for the past six 
years: 
Profit Earned 
per per 
Ton Share on 
Tons Net Cents Com. 
191 Gi 8.22 2,280,661 $1,125,566 49 $6.96 
19:15 Seer 2,213,616 690,252 31 3.30 
LO14 se 2,207,444 823,480 37 4.66 
US 32 eee 1,916,100 629,672 33 3.11 
191257 eee 2,039,887 677,132 33 3.77 
COUN Ee amoe 1,876,446 531,613 28 2.34 


By reason of car shortage the company 
will probably be unable to ship more than 
1,800,000 tons in the current calendar year. 
A profit of only $1 per ton on this ton- 
nage would mean earnings equal to $12.60 
per share. At $1.50 per ton the profits 
would amount to $20.20 per share. At $2 
per ton the balance for the common is 
equal to $27.80 per share. The following 
table sets forth the possibilities for Island 
Creek common calculated on various profits 
per ton: 


Equal on Com. 


Profit per Ton Total Net After 6% on Pfd. 


$1 Sh ca ee eee e800, 000 $12.60 
hie Babigindhy ox 2,250,000 16.40 
1.5005 oa ils tee eee 2,700,000 20.20 
1, 5 FD Srewteh egefou ne eters 3,150,000 24.00 
2.00. 3,600,000 27.80 
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Eastern Utilities Coal 


This company has issued the following 
statement in connection with some new 
financing it is underaking: 


Security—A first mortgage on 1076 coal 
acres and 63 acres of surface lands, mining 
equipment miners’ houses, ete, and all 
property hereafter acquired on a branch of 
the B. & O. R.R. at Lost Creek, Harrison 
County, W. Va., about 12 miles south of 
Clarksburg. Value of property as appraised 
by engineer (including $50,000 to be spent), 
placed at $433,675. 


Property—-Contains two veins of bitu- 
minous coal suitable for general steam and 
locomotive purposes, containing an _ esti- 
mated recoverable long tonnage of 8,316,000 
tons. The property as now developed and 
equipped is capable of producing about 
100,000 tons per year. From the proceeds 
of the bonds a sufficient amount will be 
spent immediately to bring production up 
to 200,000 tons per annum. 


Contract—For the year 1918 the sub- 
sidiary operating companies of the Hastern 
Power and Light Corporation and General 
Gas and Hlectric Co. (both companies being 
under the management of W. S. Barstow 
& Co., Ine.) will require a minimum of 
235,000 tons of. coal and will contract to 
take all the coal the company can produce 
up to that amount at an average price of 
$2 per long ton f.o.b. cars mines. 


Sinking Fund—The sinking fund of 15ce. 
per ton of coal mined and shipped becomes 
operative at once and will retire all of 
the bonds before maturity. The guaranteed 
minimum amounts will be $18,000 a year 
from 1918 to 1922; $22,000 per year from 
1923 to 1927; $25,000 per year from 1928 
to 1932. Surplus earnings over and above 
fixed charges, principal payments of bonds, 
notes, interest, taxes, etc., must either be 
used to redeem additional amounts of the 
6% secured gold notes or for capital ex- 
penditures. No dividends can be paid on 
the stock until all the outstanding notes 
are redeemed. 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS FOR YEARS 
ENDING NOVEMBER |! 


1918 
120,000) tons' at, $2.".c-cne ee eee ee eee $240,000 
Mining’ costs’ at $125) 040-- eee see 150,000 
Deduct— 
Sink, fdig. (ZO: 000 tonsa ne aetna 18,000 
Int. on $325,000 bds. @ 6%........... 19,500 
Notes retired... ..:...choe een ee 20,000 
Int. on $150,000 notes @ 6%.......... 9,000 
Balance: aca cvs,sjereetesete eye e eer ee $23,500 
1919 
200,000:tons at $25, 24.0 eke eee eee $400,000 
Mining \costs at 95e5.5.. arcek ee aie ne meee 190,000 
Deduct— 
Sink: ifd:,4200;000 tons: @..25... seen 30,000 
Intson $307,000 bonds... a2.) vee eee 18,420 
Notes: retired 4: 2 Sieh esha eee 20,000 
Inton'$130;000mnotesane. ace tee 7,800 
Balance: Se acr ots 2: setae $133,780 


W. S. Barstow & Co., Inc., managers of 
the property, advise that surplus earnings 
after all charges will be not less than $300,- 
000 applicable to guarantee for year ending 
Feb. 28, 1917. 


American Coal Co. 


This company, located in Allegheny 
County reports earnings for the past two 
years as follows: 


Gross Net Depre- 

Calendar Year Earnings Earnings ciation 
19165 sae $993,156 $272,331 $84,859 
TOTES eee, tae 1,032,216 243,733 81,245 
Dividends Balance 

Calendar Year (6%) Surplus 
191.6. etn 0 Neeieae ee ee go od See below $187,471 
19 P58 Oils Polar eee ieee ct $90,000 72,488 


In 1916 the company paid dividends 
aggregating $375,000, viz.: 5% in March, 
1916 ($75,000) and 20% September, 1916 
($300,000). : 
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HETHER legislative methods of regulat- 

ing the coal supply and the price of fuel will 
secure plenty for export and domestic use remains to 
be seen. 


Whether the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Board of National Defense will succeed in preventing 
the fuel famine and the soaring of prices is similarly 
open for speculation 


What constitutes the “fair price’ is equally un- 
certain—-since fairness in price is a matter of compari- 
son, not to be considered without- reference to the 
prices of all commodities in relation to their costs of 
production. 


The commission, however, warns us that ‘‘if con- 
ditions continue as they now stand there will be real 
suffering in this country next winter, while industries 
and public-service corporations will be hard hit.” 


Regulated production, distribution and transporta- 
tion will merely eliminate privilege and make all suffer 
alike. Regulating prices will not have any effect on 
the quantity of fuel available. ; 


SHE most important side of the question has never 
been discussed by lawmakers and _ financiers 
because they know nothing of the use of fuel. 


A solution, however, may be found in the fact that 
the coal is not conserved properly in the majority of 
public utility and industrial plants. 


Trained engineers, working under the direction of 
an expert in power-plant management, can show how 
to make six tons of coal do the work of ten tons. It 
should be the patriotic duty of manufacturers, of 
public-service corporations and of municipalities to 
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start at once movements for the efficient utilization 
of the available supply of fuel. 


It cannot be accomplished overnight. It requires 
the study of the conditions peculiar to each individual 
plant. It requires careful training of firemen and other 
plant employees. It necessitates an adequate stimu- 
lation of the employees to continually maintain the 
highest degree of efficiency. To do all this no capital 
investment is needed. It is not a matter of better 
furnaces, of mechanical stokers or other cures preached 
by salesmen. It is a matter of knowledge and method. 


There are already many plants that reduced their 
coal consumption per horsepower between 25 and 50 
per cent. by better organization of power-plant work— 
by following an expert’s advice. 


CONSERVATIVE estimate shows that coal 

worth over half a billion dollars, figuring coal at 
normal rates and the freight charges added thereto, 
is going to waste annually through reckless, un- 
scientific firing. 


Fuel dictatorship or any similarly drastic measures 
are not advocated. ‘The problem is to be solved by 
groups and individuals availing themselves of the 
services of those who know how to obtain more power 
out of a pound of coal. Plant owners need not be 
compelled by legislation to improve their methods, for 
in their taking such steps lies their self-preservation. 
Those who do not realize this fact deserve to suffer the 
full effects of a shortage. 


As to domestic consumers, their education in the 
thrifty use of fuel must be the task of municipalities. 
By demonstrations at central points and by the thor- 
ough instruction of capable visiting firemen, the public 
could readily be taught to keep their houses comfort- 
able at half the usual expense. 
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Timbering Against Falls of Side 


By NELS G. BOLLING 


Mine Foreman, Irwin, Penn, 


The theory is generally accepted that when mine 
roof falls it comes down until it arches itself, and 
that then it will be found to have fallen as high as 
the excavation is wide. That is, the height of the 
arch will be equal to the span, and a roof of a 10-ft. 
heading will break up 10 ft. above the original roof 
line. 

Where more solid strata are found over the coal 
there is risk of large falls of the side rock. This 
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For timbering side swipes I would use heavy ties 
for cap, or bearing pieces, say 5x6 in. I would make 
my braces of 6x8-in. stuff, as indicated in Fig. 2. 
The bearing of the cap pieces should be carefully 
smoothed and aligned so that the cap pieces will bear 
on the rock for their full length and the line of the 
bearing will be perpendicular to the braces. In this 
way there will be no motion after the braces are driven 
into place. 

Where, as in Fig. 3, there are two bearing pieces 
to each brace, one of them should be provided with a 
small notch to accommodate the brace; and when the 
brace has been driven tight the other end of the brace 


























FIG. 1. ARCH IN UNIFORM 
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breakage may at first follow lines like those marked 
A, in Fig. 2, and ultimately scale and break back until 
the shape of the heading is indicated by the lines B. 
These loose pieces of rock in the sides of the roof are 
called ‘side swipes.” 

In only one of the several mines in which I have 
worked have I seen these side swipes held in place 
by braces. In that one instance the braces prevented 
the rock from falling for at least 18 years. The sides 
may be in place yet, for I have not visited the mine 
for 12 years. The braces were hitched in on one side, 
as shown at C, and they rested at the other end against 
a cap piece laid perpendicularly to the line of the 
brace. They were set alternately; that is, one brace 
would be set with its foot in the right rib and the 
next would be set with its foot in the left rib. 

Where reliance has been placed in horizontal cross 
timbers hitched into the coal of either side, and heavy 
timbers were used reaching up to the sandstone, with 
laggings set above these, I often have seen the whole 
structure fall to the ground. The side swipes would 
fall down and break everything loose. 


BRACING LOOSE CAP 

















WHERE THE CAP ROCK IS STILL 
WEAKER 


FIG, 3. 


should be fastened with two railroad spikes, thus 
completely preventing any motion. The braces in Fig. 
3, though they appear close together, are set at con- 
venient distances, one going up from left to right and 
the next up from right to left. 


Removing Sediment from a Wood Pipe 
By H. H. HETRICK 


Foreman, Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, Clymer, Penn. 


The accompanying illustration shows a tool that 
I had made to clean the interior of a 12-in. wooden 
pipe line. 

At the Sample Run mine there is installed a 12-in. 
wood pipe line 1000 ft. long. This terminates in a 
vertical outlet 29 ft. in length, extending up a shaft. 
The water runs through this pipe by gravity, since the 
inlet 1000 ft. from the shaft is 2 ft. higher than the 
outlet at the shaft top. A 12-in. valve was placed on 
this line at the bottom of the shaft and is opened 
when it is desired to flush out the line. 
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On account of the slow movement of the water 
through this line, sediment formed on the inside of the 
pipe and was closing it completely. 

I had three of the tools shown in the accompanying 
illustration (and known locally as German torpedoes) 
made to clean the line. These were 8, 10 and 113 in. 





HAND-MADE WOOD-PIPE SCRAPER 


in diameter respectively. Each was composed of six 
pieces of 1x 3-in. iron curved as shown and riveted at 
each end to a piece of 2-in. pipe about 6 in. long. 
The total length of the torpedo is about 3 ft., and the 
bars were twisted after being riveted in place. 

In order to pass a rope through the pipe line I first 
floated what is called “parcel post twine” through it 
and used this to draw through a j{-in. hemp rope, 
which in turn was employed to pull a 2-in. wire rope 
through the line. This latter rope was used to haul 
the torpedo. 

The 8-in. torpedo was used first and a second wire 
rope fastened to its rear end so that when this tool 
had passed through the pipe line another rope was 
in place with which to haul the next one through. This 
process was continued until all three tools had 
been passed through the pipe. The trail rope 
in each instance might have served to haul a 
torpedo back out of the pipe in case it should get tight 
or stuck in the line. In this manner three mine-car 
loads of sediment were removed from the pipe. 


Hard-Rock Spad Drill 


BY JOHN STANNIS 
Dunbar, Penn. 


I have read descriptions of quite a number of ap- 
pliances for drilling holes ‘n *h> mine roof into which 
wooden pegs to hold 
spads are driven. [| 
have not, however, 
seen a description 
of the kind and 
type of device that I 
have found useful 
for this purpose in 
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In order to expedite this work I had made the 
drill shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
main body of the drill jack consists of a piece of 1}- 
in. pipe, in the upper end of which a §-in. threaded 
nut is welded. Through this nut a threaded bolt 8 
in. long, with a square portion near its upper end, 
is run. The top of this bolt is provided with a drill 
socket, while a ratchet wrench is applied to the square 
portion. A 2-in. flat drill about 4 in. long is placed 
in this socket. This easily drills the plug hole in 
the roof into which the pin is driven. 

The bottom of the 1}-in. pipe is provided with a 
shrunk collar carrying a small setscrew that rigidly 
clamps an adjustable sliding foot in place. The entire 
outfit here described may be made at any mine black- 
smith shop at a small expense. It is certainly worth 
the time and money as there are but few places where 
the roof is so hard that this drill will not operate. 


Man-Trip Safety Rope 


By JOHN STANNIS 
Dunbar, Penn. 
At the mines where I am employed a man-trip is 
operated, both morning and evening, to take the men 
to and bring them from their working places. Some 


time ago the question was asked as to what vould 
happen if, for any reason, this trip were to be cut in 






ROPE CONNECTING UP CARS IN MAN TRIP 


two. It was evident that while such a contingency was 
not anticipated, it would be desirable to provide means 
to prevent a possible catastrophe. 

In order to make certain that the trip, or any portion 
of it, would not break loose and run away, I secured 
two j-in. steel ropes of suitable length and had the black- 
smith make the necessary chains and put sockets upon 
each end, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
I used two ropes 215 ft. in length, while five or six 
links of chain were put on the end of each rope. The 
end of one chain has a large link while the other 
carries a hook that is held in place by a small ring, 
as shown in the drawing. 

This rope is held in place by 20 hooks on either 
side of the trip. These are closed down on the rope 
so that they can not be removed. This safety rope 
costs but little and can be adjusted in place in about 
ten minutes. It is put on the trip at the bottom when 
the men are loaded in the evening and taken off at the 
same place in the morning when they are lowered into 
the mine. This safety rope will operate perfectly upon 
curves, provided a little slack is left in it. 
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Modern Coal Mining Plant at Arista, W. Va. 


By J. F. MORRIS 
Arista, W. Va. 





SYNOPSIS — On account of available railroad 
connections, the property had to be opened on 
the “high” side. This, of course, was bad for 
both transportation and drainage. Pumping 
and haulage are both performed electrically, 
purchased power being employed. Particular 
attention is paid to coal preparation in the tipple. 





HE property of the 8S. J. Patterson Pocahontas 
Co. lies between the headwaters of the Guyan and 
Bluestone Rivers in West Virginia. The plant 
proper is situated on the left fork of the right branch of 
Widemouth Creek—a tributary of the Bluestone River. 
The property is in the famous Flat Top Mountains, 
the highest point of which is Pilot Knob, located in 
about the center of the lease, which consists of ap- 
proximately 1200 acres. The seam mined is the Poca- 
hontas No. 3 bed of the Lower Pottsville series. The 
average thickness is from 4 to 5 ft. and runs regular. 
For reasons based on railroad facilities, it was neces- 
sary to open the mine on the “high” side of the 
property. Three main entries were driven on a maxi- 
mum grade of about 1 per cent. against the loads. 
These afford the principal means of development, with 
cross-entries coming back at a rise of about 4 per cent., 
from which rooms are turned at 60-ft. centers. These 
rooms are 20 to 24 ft. in width. When completed the 
plant will have a capacity of 2000 to 3000 tons daily. 
Coal is gathered by 43-ton, bar-steel Westinghouse 
motors, five of which are now installed, to partings 
inside, from which a 13-ton locomotive of the same type 


hauls to the tipple, which is located about 1500 ft. 
from the No. 1 and No. 2 drift mouths. 

All the coal is cut by Jeffrey 35-A shortwall ma- 
chines, five of these being in use. 

No mules are employed in the mine. Since devel- 
opment proceeds from the high side, the main problem 
to be considered is the drainage. This is being taken 
care of by four Weinman 4x 5-in. plunger pumps, one 
each in the three mains in the No. 1 mine and one in 
the main heading of the No. 2 drift. Two Curtis 4x4 
rotary pumps mounted on trucks are used for pumping 
out “swags.” 

A modern 40 x 80-ft. shop with ample equipment for 
electric, blacksmith and car repairs is located between 
the drift mouths, with convenient track arrangements. 
The cars used are of steel construction, with “Whitney 
wonder” roller bearings and wood bottoms, built by 
the Sanford Day Iron Works, of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Power is furnished by the Appalachian Power Co. 
at 2200 volts and stepped down to 440 volts by a 
bank of transformers, which drives a 150-kw. General 
Electric motor-generator set, furnishing power for the 
mines at 250 volts direct current. 

The tipple, which has just been completed, was built 
by the Link-Belt Co. It is of what is commonly called 
the “four-track” variety, the rated capacity being 350 
tons per hour. Coal is discharged from a Phillips cross- 
over dump into a steel hopper of about 4 tons capacity. 
From here it is fed by a reciprocating feeder into a 
36-in. retarding conveyor, which delivers it to the shak- 
ing screens at the foot of the hill. These are of the 
roller-race type construction, 7 ft. 2 in. wide. 
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When loading prepared coal the slack is shot direct 
to the car through a steel hopper, and the nut, egg 
and lump are delivered to their respective tracks by 
30-ft. steel loading booms. These sizes are lip-screened 
before final delivery, and the slack thus obtained is car- 
ried to the slack car by a 12-in. screw conveyor. The 
refuse is picked out on the tables and thrown as picked 
into a refuse chute discharging to a conveyor under 
the floor, this conveyor carrying it back to an elevator. 
The elevator discharges to the top run of the retarding 
conveyor, and the refuse is thus carried back up the 
hill and dropped into a steel chute, which discharges 
to a bone bin. From here the refuse is hauled in a 
side-dump car to the dump. 


When loading run-of-mine coal the slack is passed 


into a conveyor running parallel with the booms and 
picking tables and dropped into an assembling con- 
veyor, running at right angles thereto, which also 
catches the nut and egg at the boom ends. All grades 
are thus reassembled at the lump-boom end and dis- 
charged into the car. 

The main idea of the whole scheme of preparation 
and reassembling is to thoroughly clean each and every 
size by itself. This enables the product to go onto 
the market in as good shape as the best. 
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DUMP CONVEYOR AND TIPPLE 


The tipple is operated by four motors, all of the 
440-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, slip-ring type. A 25-hp. 
Westinghouse drives the retarding conveyor and feeder; 
a 50-hp. General Electric motor runs the shakers, 
booms and boom hoists; a 15-hp. machine of the same 
make drives the slack and assembling conveyors, while 
a 10-hp. motor runs the refuse conveyor and elevator. 

The camp consists of three- and four-room houses 
built on stone foundations. All are lathed and plastered, 
and arranged in good alignment. Sanitation is well 
taken care of, and the first case of contagious disease, 
after three years of operation, is yet to be contracted. 
A modern brick commissary is being constructed. 
Gardens are flourishing, about 20 acres being under 
cultivation by the men. 

This company offers the same prizes in cash money 
that the Weyanoke Coal and Coke Co. offers for best 
gardens, prettiest flowers and most sanitary premises. 
These prizes range from $20 to $2, by a reduction 
of $2 in each prize. Meetings have been conducted 
by the company’s superintendent and farm agent, 
Worthington, also by the county’s domestic science 
teacher, Miss Brown. These meetings were held to 
stimulate gardening, canning and the preserving of 
garden products, to offset the high cost of living. 





SCENES IN THE TIPPLE, WHERE THE COAL IS GIVEN 
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Lively Discussions at Charleston Institute—III 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS — The last session of the institute 
discussed the coal car with a tight end-gate and 
the rotary dump with the advantages and diffi- 
culties of this type of equipment. A shorter dis- 
cussion followed on the origin of coal beds. In 
conclusion some remarks are quoted on the re- 
moter causes of accidents. 


that afforded by the few papers already read and 
The 
“question box,” which was to have received attention, 
was empty and the last session seemed likely to be more 
featureless and less interesting than usual. But with 
a president like Josiah Keely there is no need for a 
program. Two energetic discussions were started, one 
on the rotary dump and the other on the origin of coal. 

The rotary dump has many advocates—Josiah Keely, 
however, not being one of them. He thought that where 
tonnages per man were lower, as in Great Britain, the 
rotary dump might have its place. He did not seem con- 
vinced that the merit of the rotary dump was almost 
proved by the fact that almost every country but the 
United States favored and used it. 

As pointed out, it has its disadvantages. It is neces- 
sary to make some special provision for the dumping 
of rock. There are several plans for meeting this dif- 
ficulty and all of them were discussed—special rotary 
dumps for rock, flies in the regular coal-dumping chutes 
to bypass rock, rotation of the dump in contrary senses 
for rock and for coal, and special cars for rock. 


[Te afternoon session had no program other than 


the discussion presented in previous sessions. 


’ 


REMEDIES WITH COUNTERVAILING DISADVANTAGES 


The special rotary dump presupposes that the topog- 
raphy of the valley makes such a provision possible. It 
is not easy sometimes to arrange for an extra dump of 
the kind suggested. Flies in the regular coal-dumping 
chutes were especially condemned by Mr. Brennan. He 
said that it was customary at the plants of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. in Kentucky to use brooms to sweep 
the rock dust off the bumpers of cars that had been used 
for rock and clay dirt. If precautions like this were taken 
to safeguard the purity of the coal shipped to market, 
it would be suicidal to install anything which would be 
so inefficient in self-cleansing as the fly chute. The ob- 
jection to the dump which discharged rock in one direc- 
tion and coal in the other was that this involved a 
power dump, but at most plants this is no objection. 

The use of special cars for rock has its advantages, 
as it prevents the overloading of mine cars which are 
designed primarily for coal hauling. It is quite easy, 
as any one knows, to cripple a car merely by loading it 
above the edge with rock, and even a level-full car of 
rock is more than a proper burden. The rotary-dump 
car is ill suited for unloading in the mines. It is hard 
to shovel rock from any car without a loose end-gate. 
But it would be quite feasible, if not exactly desirable, 
to have a special end-gate car without exposed bolts in 
the bottom or other shoveling drawbacks, this special 


car being designed to sustain the burden to be loaded 
on it and to be shoveled absolutely clean with a mini- 
mum of labor. Such a car would be better adapted for 
packwalling and like work than the average mine car. 

However, such a double equipment does not meet with 
approval. It involves more cost and introduces delays 
and trouble. Men have to order and to wait for the de- 
livery of such special cars. With the tracks leading 
into the mine all in use, where could such cars be stored 
so as to be easily available? 

So the rotary dump introduces some real difficulties. 
To those already presented should be added, according 
to Mr. Haas, the difficulties arising from the weakness 
of the pivot hitching. With trips growing increasingly 
long and the size of cars becoming increasingly large, 
the hitching, never any too safe, needs to be made 
heavier and stronger. The pivot hitching is apt to be 
weak and inefficient. 


TICHT END-GATE HINDERS TRANSFER OF PROPS 


It was pointed out also by Mr. Haas that the tight 
end-gate made the rotary-dump cars unsuited for the 
carriage and unloading of props. The virtues of the 
rotary dump and its disadvantages seemed not to be in 
the dump itself at all. Though some people who had 
never used it seemed to doubt its capacity for rapid 
dumping, those who had used it were confident that in 
this respect it did not fail. It certainly saves the coal 
from being broken at the tip. 

According to Mr. Zern, it makes possible the building 
of a car at 10 per cent. less cost than would otherwise 
be necessary. This car will give better satisfaction be- 
cause it is better designed structurally. The jolt in 
dumping over a kickback or simple dump is particularly 
severe, owing to the strain on the front wheel. The 
strain of dumping with the rotary dump, on the other 
hand, is taken by the dump itself, which can be made 
more than adequate because it does not have to be 
lugged like the mine car all over the mine. 

In the New River field the cradle dump has been used 
for years; but the car has to be specially built so that it 
will empty readily, for with the cradle dump a complete 
reversal of the mine car is not obtained. 


BUT THE KICKBACK DUMP ALSO HAS ITS FAULTS 


Some of those who believe that the rotary dump is 
slow in action should note the slow action of the kick- 
back dump when large chunks of coal block the end- 
gate of the car, and the dumper has to travel back for 
his bar and then force the coal through the end-gate 
with much labor and delay. Some mines producing 
large coal would give a great deal for a dump that would 
invariably clear itself. 

The discussion on the origin of coal was based on the 
assumption, which is not universally true, that actual 
tree trunks are only found in the clay and roof and not 
in the coal substance, and on the fact that such trunks 
are not of carbonaceous material but are sand and clay 
replacements. The arguments are by no means new. 
It was natural, perhaps, for those who have lived long 
years in West Virginia to find it hard to visualize a 
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plain as smooth as that on which the coal beds were 
doubtless laid down. As H. H. Stoek remarked, if the 
objector would come to Illinois he might find the con- 
ception made much easier. 

Mr. Keely declared that it was hard to understand 
how an extensive forest could flourish on the thin bed 
of earth now represented by a parting of shale in the 
coal. But the answer is, naturally, that no one need 
suppose that it did. If a forest could grow on the de- 
jecta of an older forest, it could still grow on that old 
forest even if a thin layer of earth were interposed. It 
was no harder to explain the presence of coal above a 
binder than the presence of coal above another layer of 
coal. The latter is, if anything, the harder to explain. 

The interesting discussion has been cut down rue- 
fully in this report. It was certainly one of the most 
fruitful discussions held at any late institute. 


MEANING OF THE REMOTER CAUSE IN ACCIDENTS 


This review of the Charleston institute may possibly 
be concluded appropriately by a quotation from an arti- 
cle read to the members by R. Dawson Hall. It draws at- 
tention to the wide difference to the employee between 
an accident and “almost an accident.’ The cause of 
that difference may be something we like to believe 
negligible, but it must not be neglected. 


There is another form of literature for which we have 
great need, but regarding which little has been ‘'done— 
namely, the analyses of individual mining accidents. We 
have been in the habit of writing down a stereotyped de- 
scription of these unfortunate events after this order: 

“Man run over by motor, leg crushed, died before he 
reached the house. Leaves wife and three children.” 

Nowadays we are writing a little more, but are we really 
analyzing the causes? Perhaps, as recently suggested to 
me, we should say: 

“Motorman Thomas Collins apparently had turned the 
trolley arm a complete turn the wrong way. This pinched 
the leads running from the trolley arm to the locomotive 
in such a manner that the insulation was cut and an arc 
resulted. Collins was either thrown from his motor or, 
dazed by the flash, stepped off in front of it and was run 
over by the locomotive. 

“Conclusions—A warning should be given to all motor- 
men of the danger connected with such mistaken methods 
of trolley-arm reversal. A drawing should be made showing 
just how the accident can be avoided. If possible, the ques- 
tion of the manner in which the accident can be made 
impossible should be taken up with the manufacturer of 
the locomotive. With prompt first-aid work the man’s life 
might have been saved. It was fully 10 min. before Wilbur 
Culberson, trackman with first-aid training, reached the 
deceased. By that time he had lost much blood. Evidently 
ninth left in which the accident occurred should have a 
miner or day hand who is trained to administer first aid.” 

This is not all. An expert would be able to find much 
more of vital interest to say, much more that would be 
constructive and serve to prevent other accidents. Now 
that accidents all have to be paid for, we have little to fear. 
The most deeply probing investigations and the most heart- 
searching inquiries are open to us, now that the “damage” 
has to be paid in any event. If the carelessness is nine 
parts the victim’s and one part the fault of the company, or 
the company’s officials, it is the one part we most want to 
determine, for we can possibly remedy that; whereas prob- 
ably the other nine parts of risk can never be removed so 
long as men are fallible. 

Now just how such accidents happen are what technical 
journals want and their readers need. There is no more 
worthy work than sending in an account such as just briefly 
given and pointing out a possibility for reducing accidents. 
The remote cause is often the one we most need to know. 
An accident consists of several events happening con- 
currently. They have to total to 100 per cent. to make an 
accident. All you may have added is the remote reason, 
perhaps a connecting cause evaluable as only 1 per cent., 
but enough to complete the full 100 per cent., which changes 
several separate events into a complete accident. Itis these 
remoter causes that the profession wants to know—the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 
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Discarded After 125 Years’ Use 


The Pentrich Colliery Co., of Pentrich, Derbyshire, 
England, last year discarded or, at least, partially dis- 
carded, a pumping engine that had been in use 125 
years. The date is probably determined with accuracy 
by the legend “F. Thompson, Engineer, 1791,” that 
was found molded around the collar of the cylinder in 
large letters, this legend being 3 ft. long. 

The old boilers, however, did not show anything like 
the same endurance as the engine. As was customary 
with the early ‘fire engines,” these boilers were made of 
hemispherical or rather beehive shape. One of the old 
boilers has been used for some time as a shed to shelter 
pit ponies when not at work. 

It may be here stated that the first boilers used in 
connection with engines of the atmospheric type were 
generally constructed of copper or wrought iron and 
had a dome of lead or even of timber, and some were 
actually built of granite with copper tubes passing 
horizontally through them, the heat in that instance 
being derived from the waste gases generated in the 
smelting furnaces. 

The cylinder of the engine, which of course stood ver- 
tical, is 11 ft. long and the walls are 14 in. thick, the 





HISTORIC BOILER USED AS PIT-PONY SHED 


inside diameter being 4 ft. 95 in. The weight of the 
cylinder cannot be less than 43 to 5 tons. Great were 
the means taken in those days to produce small effects. 

The piston made six strokes per minute. The stroke 
used to be 7 ft., but of recent years this was reduced 
to 6 ft. The packing was made tight by a layer of water 
over the piston block. This was the usual method 
adopted. In fact, Dr. Desaguliers in 1744 declared that 
owing to the failure of this system of perfecting the 
packing Newcomen and Cawley made a great discovery, 
to wit, that steam could be best condensed by injecting 
water into the cylinder. 

For many years the Pentrich colliery engine was 
operated by the waste heat from the fan, the steam be- 
ing first fed into the cylindrical boiler, which was the 
last installed heating unit. Thence the steam went to 
a receiver and later to the cylinder of the engine. When 
the fan was electrified steam had to be generated in the 
boiler, and the pressure was increased to 5 lb., the 
steam-supply pipe being simultaneously reduced from 
10 in. to 5 in. The interesting historical details here 
given are taken from a paper by W. T. Anderson read 
before the Manchester Geological and Mining Society. 
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Vor ize Now 


Valuation for Coal-Land Assessments — 


By EUGENE B. WILSON 





SYNOPSIS — The valuation of anthracite land 
should be based on 16c. a ton or $210, instead of 
$400, per foot-acre. Anthracite land being rare- 
ly sold, the price that any given foot-acreage 
might command in the market is uncertain. 





their conclusions regarding the valuation of coal 
lands in Lackawanna County last fall made it evi- 
dent that different methods were adopted in estimating. 


r | “e wide variations between mining engineers in 


This possibly may be attributed to some of them con-.- 


founding the coal in the bed, which is real estate, with 
prepared coal, which is a chattel, and then trying to 
cover both with one valuation. 

Since the valuation of real estate is based on im- 
movable property and the prepared coal is movable 
and flexible in value, the two should be divorced. 
When this is done their valuation is no more involved 
than that of other classes of property. 

The valuation of coal lands is a simple matter when 
treated as real estate, nevertheless to value them in 
a lump seems extraordinary, as all the real estate in 
the county is not valued in that manner; and if it 
were, it would be unjust, since some farms are more 
productive and better situated than others, also some 
town lots are more valuable than others. 


CANNOT BASE VALUE OF LAND ON ACTUAL SALES 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania once decided 
that actual sales was the only legal method of arriving 
at the value of mineral interests. While this decision 
might apply to the bituminous coal lands of the state, 
it seems to miscarry when applied to anthracite lands, 
for it is practically impossible to find sufficient sales 
of the latter that are in any way typical and thus 
available for use as a basis of valuation. The report 
of the Supreme Court, No. 299, page 470, states: “It 
is impossible to reduce to a scientific basis and to 
mathematical precision the elements of values entering 
into the selling price of a tract of coal land. The 
question is not what the earning power of the coal 
lands may develop into in the future, but what they 
are actually worth in the market at the present time.” 

The court, in rendering this decision, could not have 
had anthracite lands in mind, or it would have been 
informed that anthracite lands belong to estates, are 
held in trust, and are leased and worked on fixed 
royalties. Some of the leases are in perpetuity, others 
have stated terms to run. In either case such. lands 
do not increase in value, but on the contrary decrease 
as the coal is extracted... Furthermore, should the 
owner of such lands wish to dispose of them he could 
only convey an equity which is not worth as much as 
virgin coal land not under lease. If, this be true, the 
earning capacity of coal land in-Lackawanna County 
is fixed; and as the terms of lease vary, it is rather 
unfair to blanket all with the same valuation for taxes. 

To illustrate a simple method of arriving at a fair 
valuation assume that the royalties paid are 25c. for 


sizes above chestnut, 15c. for pea coal,’ 10c.° for buck- 
wheat and 73c. for all sizes ‘under. buckwheat. “When 
preparing coal for market different quantities of each 
size are made, nevertheless for this:discussion the aver- 
aged royalties, in this case amounting to $0.16375 per 
ton, may be ‘taken with fairly accurate results. © Coal 
which has a specific gravity of ‘1.4 will weigh about 
1704 tons to the foot-acre, and if 75 per cent. is taken 
from the ground, the highest valuation would be $210 
per foot-acre. The present valuation is $400 per foot- 
acre, or about twice the royalties named, and because 
it is blanket valuation it must assume that all coal 
operations pay the same royalty, which is not the case. 

The operators appealed from this valuation, and pos- 
sibly with justice on their side, although they placed 
so low a valuation on coal lands that it looks as if they 
too confounded mining with real estate. 

It is self-evident that sufficient revenue must be 
raised by taxation to administer the affairs of the 
county, and while there is no objection to the principle, 
there is strong objection to one being assessed more 
than his neighbor. As operators are engaged in busi- 
ness aside from paying royalty, they should pay an 
occupation tax the same as individuals, that tax being 
based on what they make. An equitable plan for such 
assessment might take the value of the prepared coal 
as a basis; not what it costs, but the price at which it 
is sold to the citizens of the county. 

The legislative act creating a tonnage tax was for- 
tunately repealed, but it demonstrated the fact that 
coal company officials are not supinely indifferent to 
unjust legislation, and simply transferred the tax to 
the consumer. Coal company officials being human, do 
not believe in paying more than their share of taxes, 
and the method of assessment suggested removes the 
human element by making the valuation retroactive. 


COAL SHOULD BEAR ONLY ITS SHARE OF TAX 


The flexibility of the plan insures the operator 
against excessive taxation, and while it does not prevent 
him from charging whatever he pleases, it neverthe- 
less would have a tendency to prevent any surcharge 
to the county consumer. Furthermore, it would permit 
him to participate in sharing the taxes of the com- 
munity on an equitable basis, without recourse to law 
every three years. 

The chief industry in Lackawanna County is coal 
mining. It built up the towns and is the life of the 
county, yet it is liable to be its death, for when all 
coal is removed the population will diminish and all 
property decrease in value. It is therefore the duty 
of the coal companies to share their equable part of 
the taxes, and I believe the company officials look 
at the matter in that light.- The prevailing idea that 
because coal companies in some instances make money, 
they are under particular obligations to the citizens 
at large, is wrong. It. is immaterial what the com- 
panies receive for their product in competitive markets; 
that is their business and, no concern of the county’s 
citizens, as the latter are in no wise concerned with 


the former’s ‘losses. 
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Mine Engineers to Visit St. Louis 


Mining Engineers will be held at St. Louis, Mo., 

Oct. 8-18. The visitors will be given an oppor- 
tunity to visit the coal fields in Illinois adjacent to St. 
Louis, the steam shovel operations near Pittsburg, 
Kan., and the Oklahoma oil fields. 

The coal mines of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas furnish fuel over all of the central 
region of the country. Especially at this time is this 
district of importance, because of the necessity of pro- 
ducing enormous quantities to meet the country’s de- 
mand. The total output of Illinois, alone, in 1916 was 
63,000,000 tons. Visitors may see elaborate under- 
ground electric tram systems, large underground ma- 
chine repair shops, surface plants equipped for rapid 
loading, and some of the most modern coal-washing in- 
stallations in this country. 

In this region there are practically no steep grades, 
and the coal lies within 300 to 600 ft. of the surface. 
The Pittsburg, Kan., field is of peculiar interest, in 
that there are over 50 steam shovels, many of 8 cu.yd. 
capacity, which strip off the overburden and lay bare the 
coal that lies beneath it. 

From the gas wells in western Illinois, some of which 
yield 20,000,000 cu.ft. a day, natural gas is now piped 
as far as East St. 
iouis. The 
biggest oil fields 
of America are in 


[i October meeting of the American Institute of 


Oklahoma, oniy 
425 miles from 
St. Louis. The 
production of 


these fields, in 
1916, was 106,- 
396,834 bbl., val- 
ued at $248,735,- 
172. This repre- 
sents 35 per cent. 
of the production 
of the United 
States, and means 
290,700 bbl. of oil 
an hour. Kansas 
produced 13,961,- 
000 bbl. The gas- 
oline production 
in Oklahoma ex- 





ceeds 1,000,000,000 gal. per year. There are more than 
1400 casing-head gasoline plants in operation in Okla- 
homa, and 74 refineries in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

In these two states some 81,000 wells have been 
drilled, of which 43,000 were oil wells, something less 
than one-third of the remainder were gas wells. Of the 
43,000, 6000 have an average production of about 48 
bbl. per day, while the others produce daily from 3} bbl. 
to 2 barrels. 

Only one day, Oct. 9, will be devoted to coal mines in 
Illinois, and part of a day will be spent in the Pitts- 
burg, Kan., coal field. But if the coal men get busy 
other visits can be arranged concurrently with the 
metal-mine and smeltery trips already planned, and the 
coal men of other states can thus get a really adequate 
idea of Illinois coal operations. 

The pictures above the title show a “coal shot’’-in an 
Illinois mine, the coal being badly shattered; a miner 
and his buddie undercutting the coal by machine at the 
Lumaghi Coal Co.’s mine, Collinsville, Ill., and a steam 
shovel at work at the open pit of the Clemens Coal Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan. The illustration at the foot of the page 
shows the Superior Coal Co.’s No. 3 plant. at Gillespie, 
Ill., where 5502 tons has been raised in eight: hours. 
.A good opportunity will be afforded to compare the 
methods of strip- 
ping in Kansas 
with those in 
vogue in the an- 
thracite region. 
Conditions in the 
two regions are, 
of course, quite 
different as the 
overburden in 
Kansas is simply 
transferred by 
the shovel, where- 
as in the anthra- 
cite region it has 
to be removed in 
cars to a dump. 
It is *kis fact 
which explains 
the notably low 
figures obtained 
in the Kansas 
stripping work. 
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Loading Up Abandoned Slack-Piles 


By GEORGE N. LANTZ 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 

The Hocking Valley district in Ohio is rather thickly 
dotted with slack-piles, which were made at a time 
when there was no market for slack. These piles vary 
in size from those containing a few hundred tons to 
some that are 50 to 100 ft. high and covered two or 
three acres of ground. 

Many of these slack-piles represent a dead loss; but 
some, after about 10 ft. of surface has been removed, 
contain coal which is marketable as low-grade steam 
fuel. About 10 years or more ago, a local coalman erect- 
ed a platform and began loading slack-pile coal for a 
Detroit firm. The people in the neighborhood expected 
every car to be the last, but, on the contrary, the 
slack moved forward at the rate of six or eight cars 
weekly throughout the winter, and sold at a figure 
slightly lower than the market price, which was around 
40c. f.o.b. mines. 

Since that time, whenever prices go up and coal is 
hard to secure, old slack-piles present pictures of in- 
dustry, the slack being loaded on cars by means of 
wagons for the most part, though wheelbarrows are 
sometimes employed. 

Last winter nineteen slack-piles were operated in the 
Nelsonville district, with a total capacity of 2190 tons, 
or approximately 10 per cent. of the entire tonnage for 
the district, which was 22,255 on Nov. 28, according 
to circulars issued by the Hocking Valley Railway Co. 
The capacities of the several slack-piles varied from 
25 to 295 tons each. 


ABANDONED SLACK-PILES LAY THE MINERS IDLE 


This extreme activity of slack-pile shippers brings 
up the question, What should be the status of the 
slack-pile industry? It must, of course, be remembered 
that there are several viewpoints—that of the ship- 
pers themselves, that of the regular coal operators, of 
the railroads, and of the public. 

So far as the general public is concerned, its in- 
terest is slight. The coal is steam fuel, and as such 
is shipped to factories and railroads. Prices have not 
been lowered, as the slack-piles are operated only dur- 
ing periods of high fuel costs; and if the coal sells 
slightly below the market, buyers sacrifice heat units 
for lower prices. The public interest is in conserva- 
tion. If not used, the slack-pile represents a loss; if 
used, an asset. 

As to the railroads—the carriers—they place the 
slack-pile shipper on the same basis as the regular 
operator and are naturally interested in getting all the 
business possible, especially as this tonnage can be 
handled only during high-price periods. They make it 
easy for men to engage in this business. The coal in 
this district will be exhausted at some time or other (it 
is already on the wane), and the slack-pile tonnage is in 
the nature of extra business and tends to prolong the 
life of the field. 

The shippers themselves, of course, believe they have 
every right to engage in the business, no matter for 
how short a period or how meager their equipment. 
They feel that they are entitled to cars for loading 
and to the high prices they can secure for their product. 
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The interest of the regular operators is more varied. 
They must consider the effect that slack-pile loading 
might have on the industry in the future. As one man 
expresses it, “It will give the coal business a black 
eye.” Certainly it will do so if shippers send out 
slack-pile material as regular Hocking slack. One ship- 
per, to my knowledge, bills slack from the pile as 
“stoker-coal.” It is only just- to the buyer to let him 
know what he is getting. If this is not done, regular 
operators will have some ill feeling toward Hocking 
slack to overcome later on. 

The regular operator has built up a trade and sells 
his product at low prices in the summer, in order to 
have the advantage of high prices in the winter. He 
has more or less elaborate equipment and rather high 
overhead charges, while the slack-pile loader, though 
sometimes identical with the regular operator, often is 
without much equipment, and has little financial re- 
sponsibility. 

The mine operator feels justified in thinking that 
the slack-pile shipper should not “have the cream,” to 
quote another operator. This trade means cars di- 
verted from the mines. In one case, a coal company 
having a capacity of 995 tons received 5.1 per cent. 
of the cars out of Nelsonville on the circular of Oct. 
20. Another company loading 875 tons received 4.5 
per cent. The circular of Nov. 28, replacing that of 
Oct. 20, which listed the nineteen slack-piles mentioned 
above, gave the first company only 4.5 per cent. of 
the cars instead of 5.1 per cent., while the second com- 
pany, which had succeeded in increasing its output from 
875 tons to 990 tons, received 4.5 per cent., the same 
as before the increase in capacity. The circular of 
Dec. 26 gave the two companies, with a rated capacity 
of 995 and 990 tons, 4.6 and 4.5 per cent. respectively. 

The foregoing is simply a report of facts and opinions 
which have come to my knowledge. My own view of 
the matter is that if possible, and for reasons of con- 
servation, the slack-piles should be sold and used. But 
it seems unjust to allot cars on the same basis as to 
permanent mines, and I believe that slack-piles should 
be credited with 50 per cent. of their capacity on the 
percentage circulars. Companies operating both mines 
and slack-piles should have the privilege of having 
their cars sent either to the mines or to the slack-piles. 


Ball Mills for Coal Pulverization 


BY FS J.. ONES 
Box 83, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


It recently became desirable in the work in which I 
am engaged to grind coal to obtain a product whose max- 
imum size would not exceed 4 in., and ranging from 
that down to dust. It was decided to use a Jeffrey 
single-roll toothed crusher for the coarse crushing to a 
maximum size of 1 in., and to follow this with a 44 x 44- 
ft. Denver Engineering Works ball mill. 

To insure sufficient capacity, the ordinary scoop on 
this mill was modified, by casting it with three scoops 
around the periphery instead of one. Also, a screw con- 
veyor about 3 ft. long and 6 in. in diameter was mounted 
to convey the coal from the scoop feeder through the 
trunnion to the interior of the mill. This part of the 
arrangement worked successfully. 
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In ore milling practice, where the ball mill is em- 
ployed as a wet grinding machine, the discharge barrel 
is equipped with a spiral cast on its interior, the direc- 
tion of the screw being such that it will continually 
feed back into the mill all coarse material and balls that 
may fall into it, while the machine will discharge only 
material that has been ground sufficiently fine to float 
over the spiral with the water. 

In order to insure sufficient capacity on this machine, 
the spiral was made opposite hand, or with a thread in 
the proper direction to discharge material from the mill. 

About 1000 Ib. of 3-in., 4-in. and 5-in. balls were 
placed in the machine, and operation was begun. It 
was not long until the discharge began—coal dust and 
balls. A man was placed in front of the mill to toss 
back the balls, but his job was hopeless, because the 
mill threw them out faster than he could throw them 
gack. The idea was then conceived of putting a screen 
across the inside end of the discharge barrel, to hold 
back the balls but let out the dust. A screen with 23- 
in. openings was accordingly made and put in place. 

The balls piled up against this screen, stopping the 
opening to such an extent that no coal could discharge. 
and the mill was soon filled with material and packed 
so tightly that it was necessary to pick it out with bars 
in order to clean out for another try. The screw con- 
veyor pushed the coal into the mill so tightly that its 
flights were stripped. 

By this time suggestions were in order, and somebody 
said, “Try pebbles instead of balls.” This was done, 
with no better results. Then someone else suggested a 
discharge spiral with thread directed to feed back into 
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the mill, as in ordinary wet grinding practice. This was 
also tried. The mill discharged nothing but dust that 
was fine enough to float in the air, and retained its rap- 
idly increasing load until it was again choked and the 
feeding screw again stripped. 

Again discharge spirals were changed. Someone sug- 
gested that coal was being fed too rapidly to the mill. 
Accordingly the feed was cut to one-half, then to one- 
third, then to one-quarter, but the balls kept coming out. 
An experienced engineer suggested trying smaller balls 
and, accordingly, 2500 lb. of assorted sizes, 500 Ib. of 
g-in., ?-in., l-in. and 14-in. were purchased. These 
were tried in single sizes, then in assortments. They 
were tried in every conceivable combination with the 
larger balls, all with the same results; namely, the mill 
discharged balls and coal dust, but with no appreciable 
amount of grinding. 

It was then arranged to screen the discharge and re- 
turn the oversize to go through the mill in a closed cir- 
cuit. About a ton of coal was measured out and started 
on its continuous journey. In three hours and a half it 
passed through the ,*,-in. mesh screen, the mill being 
well supplied with balls all the time. 

Now there may be a simple explanation for this fail- 
ure, and I will be pleased to hear from anyone who has 
contended with this same problem and has successfully 
solved it. Coal-dust fuel is coming into extensive use 
for reverberatory furnaces in copper smelting, but in the 
light of the experience related in the foregoing, I would 
advise against the use of ball mills for coal pulveriza- 
tion, unless it can be shown that they are in successful 
use for that purpose. 


Forestry as an Adjunct to Mining 


By J. CROW TAYLOR 
642 South 40th St., Louisville, Ky. 


SYNOPSIS — Several coal firms in Kentucky 
are making progress in forestry, but have been 
disposed to plant only one species to a stand. 
Disease is more easily spread where there is this 
uniformity than where trees of another species 
act as @ screen. 





forest plantation work of the country became the 

subject of an interesting discussion between State 
Forester J. E. Barton, of Kentucky, and architects and 
engineers present at an address made by him before the 
Architects and Engineers Club of Louisville a short time 
ago. His subject originally was timber and timber con- 
ditions in Kentucky, and following his formal address 
the discussion of forestry and the connection of coal- 
mine owners with this work was developed by a ques- 
tion of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R., who inquired if there had been 
any really successful forest-plantation work in the 
State of Kentucky. He recited that the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. had, first and last, spent considerable 
money in experimental work at forest planting both on 
its right-of-way and on plantations, and so far the re- 


NVORESTRY by coal-mine owners as a factor in the 


sults have proved disappointing. He said it had experi- 
mented mainly with catalpa and with locust. 

This led to quite a review of the forestry efforts by 
different interests in the state by Forester Barton, who 
pointed out that one common error had been that of 
planting single species in solid stands, or no more than 
two species. Another common error was the showing 
of quite a lot of interest and attention when plantation 
work of this kind was first started and then neglecting 
it afterward, when the plants should be thinned and 
the ravages of insects should be checked. 

He said that according to his judgment about the 
most successful effort at forest plantation work in 
Kentucky was that which had been carried on by the 
St. Bernard Mining Co., of Earlington, in Hopkins 
County—the western Kentucky field. 

This concern has always been characterized by public- 
spirited and broad-gaged policies and was among what 
might be termed the pioneers in forestry work in Ken- 
tucky. It has perhaps done better than any other con- 
cern attempting forest-plantation work but like many 
others it made the mistake early of planting single 
species in comparatively thick stands, featuring in this 
work black locust. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., which has large prop- 
erties in the eastern Kentucky coal fields, is now 
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undertaking some forestry work and, profiting by the 
experience of others in the past it will mix its species, 
planting black locust, white and red oak. It will also 
look after the stands of other hardwoods which may 
spring up voluntarily. Other coal companies in the 
state are also showing much interest in this subject. 

In reply to a direct question of why and how mixing 
species of wood is beneficial in the forestry plantation 
work, Mr. Barton said that mixing made it easier to 
check and control insect ravages. It furnished assur- 
ance that in time there would be a crop of timber, 
because even if one species should be killed off entirely 
some of the others would remain. 


MIXING SPECIES PROTECTS TREES AGAINST GERMS 


The mixing of species serves to scatter the growth 
of each single species and to interpose it between other 
timber. This, it is argued, is one of the best safe- 
guards against the spread of both insects and diseases 
peculiar to that timber. As a rule, the insects or 
diseases that afflict one species of timber do not attack 
others. For example, the locust beetle, which has done 
considerable damage to the forests of black locust, does 
not attack oak and other hardwoods. It makes its 
spread from tree to tree readily in thick stands of single 
species, whereas if the species are mixed and other 
growths are interposed with it, it is easier to check or 
control these insect ravages. 

Forester Barton cited another instance, the white 
pine blister rust, down East, which is ravaging the 
single-species forest plantations of white-pine. He 
contends that if red pine had been planted along 
with the white, so as to interpose its growth, it should 
be easier to check the spread of this rust because it 
will not attack red pine. Moreover, even if all the 
white pine should be ruined, there would still remain 
a crop of red pine as some compensation for the time 
and effort expended. This kind of logic, of course, 
applies to mixed species in hardwoods as well as pines. 
There is no doubt that success in forestry-plantation 
work is directly dependent upon mixing species so as to 
scatter the timber of a single variety and so as to make 
provision when the time comes for thinning, to cut out 
the growth of such species as judgment may dictate. 

The opinion was given also that interest in forestry 
and the profits that may be derived from it are de- 
pendent in a considerable measure upon the encourage- 
ment provided by lightening the burden of taxes upon 
such lands as are being used for forestry plantation 
purposes. On this subject it was pointed out that New 
York encourages such forestry by a scheme of reducing 
taxes on forest lands for plantation work, and that 
Pennsylvania, perhaps, has what is the most scientific 
plan of taxation in this regard. The plan embraces 
the idea of basing the tax and returns largely upon 
the yields of the forest from year to year when cutting 
and marketing time arrives. 

In Kentucky it is believed that any amendment to the 
tax laws, with special thought given to reducing the 
taxes on lands for timber growing, so as to encourage 
efforts of this kind, will do much to insure more active 
interest on the part of coal-mine owners, railroads and 
individual owners in plantation work, and thus provide 
a supply of timber within the state for future needs. 

With proper encouragement through light taxes, and 
with the codperation of the State and Government for- 
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esters, who will give the benefit of knowledge gained 
by them through years of experiments, the forestry- 
plantation work of the future can be put upon a basis 
of more positive knowledge of exact returns to be ex- 
pected and with much more assurance that returns will 
be forthcoming than has been the case in the past. 

There has been much new knowledge about forestry 
gained during the past decade. Some 15 years ago 
there were a lot of enthusiasts running loose over the 
country, each with a single idea, and these aroused 
interest which in a way became reactionary when ex- 
periments proved disappointing. They have served a 
good purpose finally, however, because it is out of fail- 
ures and disappointments that we learn the true lessons 
of life. We have really come to the point now 
where forestry is a practical proposition, where some 
states have already lent the necessary encouragement 
by relief from heavy taxes, and where others can easily 
be induced to do so. 


Where Four Men Mine a Ton of Coal 


In a recent issue of Financial America it is said that 
there are 8000 men employed underground and 2000 on 
the surface at Pinghsiang collieries, Province of Kiang- 
si, southern China. The operation produces for ship- 
ment 1000 tons of coal per day and 650 tons of coke. As- 
suming an average production of coke of 65 per cent. of 
the coal used, the coal coked must approximate 1000 
tons and the coal mined 2000. As there are 8000 men 
underground, the day’s output per man is about 500 
pounds. 

It must not be thought that the mine is out of date, 
though it has been operated 20 years. It has an entry 
lined with brick for 6552 ft. and extending altogether 
9388 ft. In the equipment are six 30-hp. locomotives, 
twelve 10-hp. locomotives and nine of 9 hp., all being 
of German manufacture. The coal seam is badly 
crushed and mixed with slate. The whole output is 
used at Hanyang on the Yangtze. 


Railroads Increase Their Equipment 


The railroads, in spite of their difficulties, have made 
much effort in the last 18 months to add to their 
cars and engines. For example, there have been placed 
in service since Nov. 1, 1916, 989 engines and 44,063 
cars. There are now under order, as of Apr. 1, 2209 
engines and 104,917 cars. Those engines and cars 
we hope will be received between now and the first 
of January. If so, since the first of November last and 
by the first of January next, there will have been in- 
troduced 149,980 cars into the service, with an aver- 
age capacity of over 50 tons, and 3188 engines, with 
an average tractive power of 54,000 lb., which is very 
much above the average of the engines of the United 
States—Howard Elliott of the Railroad War Board. 





In Germany there is a supervisor for every 15 or 20 
men engaged in the coal mines. In this country if we 
have one pit boss for 150 men we consider that we have 
enough. We must have closer supervision to get bet- 
ter extraction results and reduced loss of life and limb. 
—Francis S. Peabody, Chicago Meeting, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. 
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Scenes in the Pennsylvania Coal Fields 





Above is a 1000-gal. capacity underground Gould pump in the 
Peckville mine of the Mt. Jessup Coal Co. The pump is working 
against a 450-ft. head with a 10-ft. suction and has been in con- 
tinuous operation since Aug. 7, 1916 i 


To the right is shown the elaborate steel headframe at the 
Kingston mine, Kingston, Penn., an example of the latest con- 
struction on this type of structure 








THE BIG NEW STERRICK CREEK BREAKER OF THE TEMPLE IRON CO. AT PECKVILLE 
This breaker perhaps represents the ultimate refinement in construction of this class 
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The Sugar Creek (Ohio) Mine Fire 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SYNOPSIS —An account of a mine fire that 
started May 29, 1915, in the Sugar Creek Mine 
211, then operated by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
Cause of fire, ignition of gas by the naked head- 
lamp of a safety boss. Fire extinguished when 
mine had been closed nearly four months. Work 
of recovering the mine. 


the following description of the fire that occurred 

two years ago in Mine 211, then owned and 
operated by the Sunday Creek Coal Co., at Sugar Creek, 
Ohio. The account is of interest as showing the great 
loss that may, and often does, result from the careless 
act of an underground worker, whether he be a mine 
official or miner. 

In this case, the one to blame was a mine Official 
known as the “safety boss.” His act, which resulted 
so disastrously, was one of sheer thoughtlessness, as 
the story will show. I present the facts as they have 
been given to me by those who were present and worked 
in the mine at that time. 

The general plan of the mine is shown in the accom- 
panying figure. At the time this occurrence took place, 


Be special request I have collected and prepared 
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SHOWING PORTION OF MINE AFFECTED BY THE FIRE 


the 7- and 8-W entries turned off the main north were 
being driven to meet the 7- and 8-E entries off the 
first north. The entries last named had been aban- 
doned more than two years before, owing to an accu- 
mulation of water in the sag or swail on the 1-N entry 
between the 6- and 7-W entries. The water entirely 
cut off the ventilating current in the north entries and 
made it impossible to continue work in that portion of 
the mine. 

Later, a pipe line was laid on the 6-W entry off 
the main north and extended through this entry and 
up the 1-N to the swail. It was intended to drain the 
water accumulated on the 1-N through this pipe line 
to the main sump at the shaft, by means of a pump 
located on the main north. This plan was frustrated, 
however, by a heavy squeeze that occurred in the 6-W 


entry and made it necessary to withdraw the pipe line 
before the desired result was accomplished. 

It was known that the abandoned section generated 
some gas and, for this reason, the men driving the 
7- and 8-E entries off the main north were required 
to use only safety lamps. The men chosen for this 
work were practical miners. A 12-ft. borehole was kept 
in advance of the face of the entries, so as to give 
due warning of the near approach to the head of the 
7- and 8-E entries off the first north. 

The morning of May 29, 1915, the borehole drilled 
in the face of the 8-W entry struck through into the 
corresponding entry coming east. Gas at once began 
to flow from the hole, and the men quit work and 
proceeded to notify the safety foreman, who hurried 
to the place. Seemingly, this man, in his haste, entirely 
forgot that he was carrying a lighted headlamp in his 
cap, until reminded of the fact by the gas firing on 
the lamp. 


EFFORTS TO EXTINGUISH FIRE PROVE UNAVAILING 


The men made an effort to extinguish the burning 
gas, but this proving unsuccessful they became scared 
and all left the place. The firebosses were notified at 
once and, on their arrival at the head of the entry, 
found that the fire had gained such headway that they 
could not approach the place. They attempted to erect 
a canvas brattice to cut off the air from the fire, but 
this proved of no avail. Soon the flames had caught 
the car of coal that stood close to the face, and the 
fine coal and dust on the floor were burning. 

In the meantime, word had been sent to the deputy 
mine inspector and he, in company with the mine super- 
intendent, mine boss, firebosses, and a few other willing 
hands, made several attempts to fight the fire, in dif- 
ferent ways. Their efforts were futile, however, and it 
was found necessary to withdraw from the fire zone. 
On reaching the surface some of the men fell prostrate 
when they drew their first breath of pure air. These 
were treated by a doctor who had now arrived at the 
mine, and the men were resuscitated. A conference 
was then held and it was decided to close the mine by 
tightly covering the tops of the shafts. | 

Nearly four months later, Sept. 14, .M. Roan, Chief 
of the Mining Department of Ohio, together with the 
inspectors who accompanied him, removed the coverings 
from the tops of the shafts and started the fan. Three 
days later it was decided to make an inspection of the 
underground workings, and it was found that a large 
body of water had accumulated in nearly all parts of 
the mine, making it impossible to reach the fire. 

The inspectors, however, were convinced that the fire 
had been extinguished, and the pumps were started. 
These drained the water from all the entries except the 
swail on the 1-N, which was still impassable. In order 
to drain this water also, two pumps were installed on 
the 2-N entry, which was the intake airway for that 
section. These pumps were located as close to the water 
as possible. 

On the next visit of the deputy mine inspector he 
was able to reach the face of the entry where the fire 
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occurred. The coal, here, was found to be well coked 
and the loaded car practically consumed. Considerable 
water had accumulated at the face of this entry and a 
number of small falls had occurred at different places 
on the entry. The inspector ordered a plug to be driven 
into the borehole. 

The mine was now in fair shape, except that the 
accumulation of water in the 1-N entirely cut off the 
abandoned section, and the conditions were practically 
the same as existed previous to the fire. In the mean- 
time, the property had changed hands and was now 
owned by the Continental Coal Co. A little coal was 
mined to supply fuel to the boilers, but none was shipped 
on orders. 


GAS AGAIN MAKES ITS APPEARANCE 


As the water was gradually lowered by the action 
of the pumps in the 2-N, gas made its appearance, and 
when this was reported by the fireboss, the men were 
promptly withdrawn from the mine. A little later the 
fireboss, taking another man with him, waded through 
the water, in the swail, and, although there was barely 
room for the safety lamp, held aloft between the sur- 
face of the water and the roof, the two men finally 
succeeded in reaching the other side, which they found 
practically free from gas, a fair quantity of air being 
in circulation. It was estimated that a current of about 
3000 cu.ft. of air was passing in this portion of the 
mine. 

The superintendent now decided to cut through the 
8-W entry with picks. His purpose was to insure the 
thorough ventilation of the old workings and eliminate 
the danger of gas accumulating in that section. The 
inspectors also wished this done, so as to enable them 
to make a thorough examination of that section of the 
mine, which had not been accessible for nearly three 
years. Four men were chosen for this work, the writer 
being one of the number. We were obliged to work 


knee deep in water that had accumulated at the head 


of the 8-W entry. Our task was not an easy one, as 
can be well imagined. 


A PHENOMENON THAT CAUSED SOME ALARM 


When the first small hole was cut through into the 
head of the 8-E entry a sharp hissing sound was heard, 
but an examination showed no gas present. The hissing 
sound was caused by the equalization of the air pressure 
on the two sides of the barrier. When it was ascer- 
tained that the place was free from gas, a light shot 
was placed in the top coal, which enlarged the opening 
sufficiently for men to crawl through. 

After carefully examining the entry beyond, this 
opening was still further enlarged and a trench dug 
in the bottom of the passage, which permitted the water 
to drain into the 1-N entry. A careful inspection of 
the mine by two deputy mine inspectors, Sept. 5, 1916, 
resulted in their reporting that the mine was in good 
condition and work could be resumed at once, with the 
use of naked lights. 

It may be stated in closing that the work performed 
by the superintendent, in laying the new pipe lines 
and installing the two pumps on the 2-N, was one of 
great difficulty. At places this pipe line had to be 
carried over high falls where it seemed almost impos- 
sible for men to crawl. The line was 3000 ft. long. 
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Wood from National Forests Saves Coal 


To meet any possible coal shortage in the West next 
winter, more extensive use of fuel wood from the na- 
tional forests is urged by the Government’s foresters. 
The supervisors of the 153 national forests will be in- 
structed to afford all possible facilities to local residents 
wishing to obtain cordwood, which settlers may obtain 
free for their home use and which is sold at low rates 
to persons who cut, haul and sell it to others. 

Since the material thus utilized is mainly dead timber, 
its removal helps clear up the forest and thus lessens 
the fire menace. Timber that is insect-infested, or old 
and deteriorating, or otherwise damaged or undesirable 
from the forester’s standpoint, is also disposed of for 
fuel purposes. The demand in the next twelve months 
is expected to break all records. When dead and down 
timber or other timber that is deteriorating is not avail- 
able for cordwood, the cutting of mature living trees 
will be permitted to the extent necessary to meet 
demands. 


Federal Trade Commission Determines 
Limit Price on Anthracite 


The following are the gross selling prices on individu- 
al anthracite suggested by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: The maximum for egg, stove, nut and pea may be 
considered a fair indication of the maximum mine prices 
of individual operators for sales to retailers involving 
domestic supply. For industrial business, prices on egg 
and pea may vary to some extent from the prices in- 
dicated: 


. White Ash Red Ash 
LOD § 5 RMR A ota oan area mee hea $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
SOV Ordon es eres dic 5 Ie eee WE teed ee bein 4.95@5.25 5.45@5.75 
Chestnut aes ics < .. eae cin ee cake ee a2 5.05@5.35 5.55@5.85 
GE Set ARE... RA ee th ae Se, 4.25@4.55 4.50@4.80 


“Gross selling price’ means the price at the breaker 
without deduction for selling expense, commissions to 
sales agents or coal sales companies, allowances or re- 
bates or claims of any character, demurrage, storage 
expense, short weights, etc., and if coal is sold deliv- 
ered only the net freight or other net transportation 
charges are to be deducted. 


Program of American Institute of 
Mining Engineers 

The program of the summer meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, which will take place 
at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8 to 13, is briefly outlined in the 
Proceedings of the Institute as follows: 

Monday, Oct. 8—Morning: Technical session. Afternoon: 
Boat ride to Herculaneum, Mo. Evening: Dinner on boat and 
social evening. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9—Morning: Visits to plants in the vicinity 
of St. Louis and coal mines in Illinois. Afternoon: Technical 
session. Evening: Banquet. 

Wednesday, Oct. 10—Trip by special train to the southeast 
Missouri lead district. 

Thursday, Oct. 11—Morning: Visits to plant in the vi- 
cinity of St. Louis. Afternoon: Technical session. Evening: 
Leave by special train for Joplin and Tulsa. 

Friday, Oct. 12, and Saturday, Oct. 13—A choice of one of 
three possibilities will be given: (1) Two days in the Tulsa 
area, including trips to an oil pool, refineries, gasoline plants, 
and a technical session; (2) two days in the Joplin-Miami 
district, including surface and underground trips, visit to 
the Pittsburg, Kan., coal field, and a technical session; (3) 
one day in the Joplin-Miami district and one day in the 
Tulsa area. 
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Why an Eastern City Had a Coal Panic 





SYNOPSIS — Brooklyn’s shortage during 1917 
was only 6 per cent., but it needed more coal 
than usual because of the weather. In the first 
10 days of April the fear of a shortage made 
the demand for storage alone about six to nine 
times as great as in former years. 





shows how a big city, fearing a shortage, pro- 

ceeded to cause a panic by making demands on 
the coal dealers which they could not hope to meet. 
The condition is typical of the whole country. Even 
the University of Illinois made up its mind this year 
to store three times as much coal as usual. The 
Federal Trade Commission entitles its communication 
“The Anthracite Situation in Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


The condition surrounding the anthracite coal trade in 
Brooklyn during the past six months has been the subject 
of a grand jury inquiry and investigations by several un- 
official bodies. At the request of a committee representing 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, the Federal Trade 
Commission has undertaken an investigation of these con- 
ditions. Attention was directed toward the consumers’ 
demand for coal and the quantity of coal shipped to Brook- 
lyn during the past five months. The investigation was 
conducted by D. P. Smelser and John W. Adams, agents of 
the commission. 

When the Brooklyn coal dealers announced their willing- 
ness to accept orders for April delivery at $7.50 for egg 
and $7.75 for stove and nut coal, the result was a buying 
panic on the part of householders, who placed orders in great 
numbers and for tonnages as large as their storage facili- 
ties would permit. The result was that during the first ten 
days of April practically all dealers booked tonnages for 
delivery in April for storage alone equal to from 200 to 
300 per cent. of the amount of business normally done in 
the entire month of April. It became evident that all this 
tonnage could not be delivered during the month. Conse- 
quently, by the 15th, all dealers had ceased to guarantee 
delivery at April prices, and accepted all orders subject to 
the price prevailing at the time of delivery. 


[Ls following document is self-explanatory. It 


CoLD WEATHER INTENSIFIED ANTHRACITE SHORTAGE 


Owing to the continued cold weather throughout the month 
of April the demand for anthracite coal for immediate con- 
sumption was almost as great as during the winter months. 
This demand absorbed practically the whole supply received 
in April by many dealers, so that very little coal was left 
to deliver on storage orders. A few dealers who had bought 
freely in March, and consequently had considerable coal on 
hand, were able to make a start on storage orders, but this 
supply was soon exhausted. 

The total supply—although only slightly less than normal, 
as will be shown below—was totally inadequate to meet the 
abnormal demand described above. So that on June 1 prac- 
tically all dealers were delivering on storage orders taken 
during the first week in April. Up to June 21, none of the 
20 retailers interviewed had delivered all orders taken prior 
to Apr. 10. One firm interviewed on June 16 was working 
on orders taken Apr. 6 and 7 and had orders calling for 
22,000 tons taken at April prices and for 14,000 tons subject 
to price prevailing at the time of delivery still untouched on 
its books. 

On that date this firm was out of one domestic size en- 
tirely, and delivered 259 tons on the April price orders and 
29 tons at the current price. Another dealer bought freely 
in March and actually delivered 90 per cent. more coal than 
normally would be delivered in April, yet on June 15 was 
still working on orders accepted prior to Apr. 10. This is 
very unusual, as all dealers state that under normal condi- 
tions they expect to complete the delivery of all orders for 
domestic storage before July 1, when most of the houses to 
which large orders are delivered are closed for the summer. 


Naturally this inability of dealers to deliver coal as de- 
manded has created a good deal of uneasiness on the part of 
consumers. In spite of the fact that dealers have generally 
accepted orders from old customers only, there is some evi- 
dence of duplication of orders on the books of different re- 
tailers. Almost daily dealers receive cancellations of orders 
with the explanation that the coal has been obtained else- 
where. Dealers feel also that some customers, particularly 
those using from 5 to 15 tons annually, have shopped about 
among several dealers, pleading immediate need, and have 
secured several tons here and there until their bins are full, 
eaten which the standing orders of April have been can- 
celled. 


| ty “, 
RAILROADS NOT EQUALLY ACTIVE IN SHIPPING 

The retailers of Brooklyn obtain their anthracite coal 
from two sources—the railroad coal companies and individ- 
ual operators and jobbers. The following table shows the 
quantity of anthracite coal shipped to all Brooklyn retailers 
direct by seven railroad coal companies during the Pp perieee 
January to May, inclusive, 1916 and 1917: 


January-May, Inclusive Increase or Persentaan 
9 








: Decrease, of Increase 

Tons Tons Tons or Decrease 

ee ie iaeiote ee cta eee 233,051 220,437 Decr. 12,614 Decr. 5.0 
DAS i, see eederetesc esate 50,549 54,445 Incr. 3,896 Incr. 8.0 
3) ee ee eae 14,607 17,348 Incr 2,741 Incr. 19.0 
455.25 Re Use inersie nie ere/ene 52,066 58,112 Incr 6,046 Incr. 12.0 
Sse neetietees rarer teteioye over 132,161 127,226 Decr 4,935 Decr. 4.0 
62,5; Ss Ae Oe Sera 14,223 9,999 Decr 4,224 Decr. 30.0 
To. SEER als eet 328, 783 286,318 Decr. 42,465 Decr. 13.0 
BOUL erent ee cic 825 440 773,885 Decr. 51,555 Decr. 6.0 


It will be noticed that the quantity of anthracite shipped to 
Brooklyn retailers by seven railroad coal companies, during 
the first five months of 1917, was 51,555 tons, or 6 per cent. 
less than was shipped during the corresponding period of 
1916. Three of these companies, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, shipped 
more coal during 1917 than during 1916, but Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 
7 shipped considerably less. While the percentage of short- 
age (30 per cent.) in the shipments of company No. 6 was 
the largest, the greatest shortage in tonnage was in the 
case of company No. 7. This company, however, shipped 
more in 1917 than’in 1915. Its shipments in 1916 were 
abnormal, owing to special circumstances. 

The total tonnages of anthracite received from all sources 
during the first five months of 1916 and 1917 by 15 repre- 
sentative retailers of Brooklyn, who sell about one-half of 
the coal retailed there, are shown as follows: 


January-May, Inclusive Increase or Percentage 

1916 1917 Decrease of Increase 

Tons Tons Tons or Decrease 

1... ob bafetesteteit amis ote ares 27,204 22,663 Decr. 4,541 Decr. 20.0 
2; oR honk koe eae 23,417 20,902 Deéers 2,019 Decr. 11.0 
31. See aed, Sole nies aie 29,839 24,309 Decr. 5,530 Decr. 19.0 
Be STRING ae nee 23,374 22,909 Deer. 465 Decr. 2.0 
CM ig pode corey | 15,822 7,448 Decr. 8,374 Decr. 53.0 
6. Peete sees 79,366 83,893 Incr. - 1527 Incr. 6.0 
y PA OS SOA RO 15,542 14,362 Decr 1,180 Decr. 7.0 
Se anion tee eee 45,729 32,458 Decr. 13,271 Decr. 29.0 
Qi ccititiincts Mies sinh ene 103,033 97,407 Decr 5,626 Decr. 5.0 
10: cues! G tatears ett 11,992 10,418 Decr 1,574 Decr. 15.0 
Vl seeneaetanic ee eee eee 223,660 211,821 Decr. 11,839 Decr. 5.0 
WPA: iba ies Ste oe 26,005 28,502 Incr 2,497 Incr. 10.9 
Tae Reda cer el oe eee 10,726 14,285 Incr 3,559 Incr. 33.0 
14,5, pir te ttle ecole testers 93,434 76,795 Decr. 16,639 Decr. 18 0 
15: Reet ne eee ene 10,385 7,772 Decr ,613 Decr. 25.0 
Totala eee eoented 739,528 675,944 Decr. 63,584 Decr. 9.0 


SOME JOBBERS GET MORE COAL THAN OTHERS 


These 15 dealers received 63,584 tons, or 9 per cent., less 
during the first five months of 1917 than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1916. Three received more coal during 
1917 than during 1916, while the remaining 12 received less, 
six of these being more than 15 per cent. short. The failure 
of the railroad coal companies to properly supply these 15 
retailers forced them to purchase considerable quantities of 
individual coal in the open market at high prices. During 
the first five months of 1917, they purchased 136,649 tons 
in this manner, which was some 5 per cent. more than was 
obtained from these sources in the same period in 1916. 

While the quantity of anthracite shipped by the railroad 
coal companies to Brooklyn retailers was only 6 per cent. 
short this year, as compared with 1916, that which caused 
the greatest confusion in the market was the unequal dis- 
tribution of this coal. Company No. 7, for example, sells to 
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23 Brooklyn retailers and shipped to all of them 13 per cent. 
iess coal this year than last year. Its shipments to three 
retailers were about 10 per cent. short, to four about 20 per 
cent. short, to three about 30 per cent. short, to three about 
45 per cent. short, to three about 75 per cent. short, to three 
about 5 per cent. over, to three about 55 per cent. over, and 
to one about 110 per cent. over. 

Company No. 1’s shipments to Brooklyn retailers in 1917 
were only 5 per cent. less than in 1916, but one of its nine 
customers, who purchases almost one-half of its coal going 
to Brookiyn retailers, received 16 per cent. more coal this 
year than last year. All of its other retail customers re- 
ceived less coal during 1917 than during 1916, the percent- 
ages of shortages in these cases being 1, 6, 14, 15, 28, 30 
and 55. One retailer who purchased over 5000 tons from 
company No. 1 during the first five months of 1916 has re- 
ceived no coal from this company since last October, because 
“he was two weeks late in paying for this cargo of coal.” 

An examination of the records of the coal companies shows 
that the problem of distribution-is of greatest importance. 
While all the companies appear willing and desirous of 
effecting a more equitable distribution of their product than 
now prevails, the situation is still far from satisfactory. It 
may be safely said that the territorial distribution of coal 
is on a better basis than the distribution among the retailers 
in the individual territories. This is apparent from the data 
obtained on shipments to Brooklyn retailers. Thus, while 
the quantity of coal shipped by the railroad coal companies 
to Brooklyn retailers during the first five months of 1917 was 
only 6 per cent. less than during the corresponding period 
of eure it was most inequitably distributed among the re- 
tailers. 


WHY SOME RETAILERS Got LESS COAL THAN WANTED 


The unequal distribution of coal among retailers is due 
chiefly to the following: (1) Poor credit. While in normal 
times the anthracite companies will allow 30 to 40 days’ 
credit to the retailers, they generally insist upon payments 
in 30 days. However, the retailer who did not always pay 
in 30 days is now shut off from all shipments or receives 
only a portion of his normal supply. (2) Frequently re- 
tailers complain about the quality of coal received, shortage 
in weight, delay in shipments, etc. These “chronic kickers,” 
as they are termed in the trade, were catered to in normal 
times because the companies needed their business, but they 
now find themselves neglected by the companies. (3) Those 
retailers who owed the companies large sums of money and 
were unable to pay are now being given plenty of coal in 
order that they may again place themselves on a firm 
financial basis and thus pay past due bills. (4) Retailers 
doing a large business, or who are financially strong, are 
being given abnormal quantities of coal in the hope that 
they will continue to deal with the companies concerned in 
normal times. (5) Retailers who frequently purchased 
large quantities of coal in the open market in dull periods 
are being discriminated against by the large companies. 
(6) Retailers whose activities in the far past displeased the 
companies are now being discriminated against. (7) Re- 
tailers who are very friendly with the salesmen of the 
companies are being favored. 

The railroad coal companies and several large individual 
operators and jobbers have assured the commission that 
they will immediately ship more coal to their trade in 
Brooklyn in order that the shortage there may be relieved. 


Maximum Prices on Anthracite 


The letter from Secretary of War Baker, chairman of 
the Council of National Defense, to Director Gifford, 
in which the former practically disavows the action of 
the committee on coal production in conference with 400 
representatives of the bituminous coal operators, was 
an interesting topic of conversation in Washington last 
Sunday. It has been remarked that the Secretary made 
no reference to the tentative agreement entered into by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the anthracite oper- 
ators, in regard to which, following the adjournment of 
the convention, Commissioner Fort authorized the 
statement that the anthracite operators were in com- 
plete accord with the Government in its efforts to bring 
about coal-price regulation. 
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“In the issuance of the tentative maximum price for 
bituminous coal no reference was made to anthracite,” 
the Commissioner said, “for the reason that a tenta- 
tive maximum price had already been made by the an- 
thracite operators with the Federal Trade Commission, 
which they have kept.’ 

More than two months ago, it is now made clear, 
about sixty anthracite operators began round-the-table 
conferences with members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Washington in an effort to establish a ten- 
tative maximum price and better means for the distri- 
bution of anthracite coal throughout the country. These 
operators, who were representatives of large corpora- 
tions, railways and other smaller concerns that handle 
anthracite, were in session here continually for a time. 
The problems of the large operators were settled first 
and then the duties of representation devolved upon 
three men, one of whom, S. D. Warriner, of Philadel- 
phia, is now a member of the Coal Production Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. The con- 
ferences resulted in standard prices being established 
at the mines for the many varieties of the mine sizes 
of anthracite. These prices were agreed upon without 
any pressure being brought to bear by the Government. 
They were slightly lower for railway producers, who 
had an advantage in distribution and storage facilities, 
than for the smaller individual operators. 

“Since then,” Mr. Warriner explained, “not one sale 
has been made by the anthracite operators of the coun- 
try, who are sixty or seventy in number, all in Penn- 
sylvania, without that sale being reported to the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 

“The tentative maximum price established by the an- 
thracite operators,’ Commissioner Fort said, ‘still 
stands, until such time as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is able accurately to ascertain their cost of mining, 
after which, as in the case of bituminous, the permanent 
maximum price of anthracite will be announced.” 

The Commissioner also stated that the anthracite 
operators have agreed, pending the establishment of the 
maximum price, to allow 50c. a ton reduction on ail 
Government requirements. 

“We have been trying to maintain the normal dis- 
tribution,’ Mr. Warriner explained. “At the present 
time we are making special efforts to take care of the 
remote sections of the country such as the Northwest 
and New England, where the disruption was severe 
because of the breaking down of the coast barge supply. 
The situation everywhere is now greatly improved, the 
more serious obstructions have been removed, and the 
deliveries show a handsome increase over the corre- 
sponding time last year.” 

Mr. Warriner said that, in his judgment, the anthra- 
cite distribution would prove entirely satisfactory if 
the people of the country would codperate to the extent 
of avoiding all unnecessary hoarding. 

It was also intimated by a Government official that 
anthracite deliveries and prices to consumers would be 
further improved before winter sets in, because of the 
further regulations of jobbing rates for carload lots 
and railroad facilities, and the reduction of margins 
paid retailers, which is the next step to be undertaken, 
with the codperation of representatives of the retailers, 
by the Coal Production Committee, the Federal Trade 
Commission and Secretary Lane. 
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PARDEE TIPPLE, WITH BIG BLACK MOUNTAIN IN REAR 





Recent Virginia 
Plants Located at Pardee and Roaring 


IRGINIA has been the scene of much recent activi- 
ty and the illustrations herewith are taken entire- 
ly from that field. All but one of the scenes show 
the Blackwood Coal and Coke Co.’s operations on the 
Roaring Fork branch of the Southern Ry. This company 
is more than usually fortunate, as the coal is of an excel- 
lent heating value and one of the beds runs from 10 ft. 
4 in. to 12 ft. in thickness. This coal is known locally 
as the “Pardee seam.” It is so thick that it is readily 
possible to ride, sitting erect on horseback, in the lofty 
rooms of the mine where the Pardee coal is extracted. 
The mines are located in the Big Black Mountain, 
which divides the States of Virginia and Kentucky. This 
range of hills reaches an altitude of 2740 ft. above sea 
level. The mine opening is approximately 700 ft. above 
the tipple, and the coal is lowered down an incline about 
1500 ft. long, each trip of mine cars on this plane con- 
sisting of three 120-cu.ft.-capacity cars. 
After reaching the bottom of the incline, the cars 
have to be hauled about 1 mile, the grade being 3 per 
cent. in favor of the loads. Trips of 22 cars are made 
up at the foot of the plane, and these are drawn by a 
12-ton Jeffrey locomotive to the tipple. About 1800 tons | 
of coal are mined daily. An extra locomotive is kept on | 
hand in case of a breakdown occurring on the steep ; 
grade to the mine tipple. 








A BROKEN-BACK INCLINE AT BLACKWOOD, VA. BEND AT FOOT OF PLANE, PARDEE MINE NO. 1 
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PARDEE TIPPLE, SHOWING LOADED AND EMPTY TRACKS 





Mine Activities 
Fork in the Big Black Mountain 


There are three separate beds mined at Pardee, the 
Taggart, or Rhoda, and the Harlan seam, the latter aver- 
aging 4 ft. 6 in. thick. At a distance of 250 ft. above 
the Pardee seam is the High Splint, which is 5 ft. 
thick. Even where it has been exposed for 13 years to 
the elements, the coal is still in large chunks and does 
not show appreciable disintegration. 

All the coal at the Pardee mines is undercut by Jeffrey 
mining machines and gathered by 4- and 6-ton J effrey 
locomotives. The rooms are driven 20 to 25 ft. wide and 
the entries 12 ft. wide, yet the roof is so solid and re- 
liable that no timber is needed to support it. 

The company has another mine at Roaring Fork 
where the Red Bird coal is produced and beehive coke 
ovens have been built. The coal here is 5 ft. thick. 

The towns of Blackwood, Pardee and Roaring Fork of 
the Blackwood Coal and Coke Co. are well built and 
have running water in all dwellings. The offices of the 
company are located at Blackwood. We are indebted to 
C. J. Creveling, general superintendent of the Black- 
wood Coal and Coke Co., for the information in this 
short description of the mines. 

The men in the illustration on the right, which shows 
the full height of the Pardee seam, did not keep still 
when being photographed and as a result their lights 
traced the interesting “paths” shown in the halftone. 
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General Labor Review 


The general labor situation is quite gratifying to a public 
that has been clamoring for coal. The union mines are 
working steadily with very few exceptions. The nonunion 
mines in western Kentucky are not doing so badly as has 
been alleged, and it looks as if the few men who are idle 
might soon give up their strike and go to work. The union 
has not permitted the discontented nonunion men in Colorado 
to come out on strike. In western Canada a referendum as 
to whether they would return to work has been taken by the 
mine workers. As the terms of their employment were set- 
tled by a Government commissioner and made mandatory 
on the operators, the referendum seems an impertinence. 
It is like the taking of a vote to see if a law should be 
obeyed. The union men did not see it that way. Fortunately, 
they decided that the provisions were liberal enough to sat- 
isfy them and concluded to go back to work. 


Anthracite Labor Shortage 


The prospect of the draft in the anthracite region is 
causing much apprehension. It is to be hoped that all the 
men engaged at anthracite production may be exempted, 
for the shortage of men is the real cause of the limitation 
to the output of anthracite. It is not the bad distribution 
of men over too many mines; it is not lack of railroad coal 
ears nor lack of mining equipment at the mines nor lack of 
mines. It is purely and simply lack of men. 

So we have some sympathy with Thomas Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Seventh district, in his efforts to keep business 
going in the anthracite region. He received a telegram on 
June 28 from the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
declaring that the citizens of allied countries need not obey 
any summons from their consuls to serve in the armies of 
their native lands. 

This is the law at present, but it should be altered, only 
those being exempted who would be excluded from the 
United States Army if they were United States citizens. 
Mr. Baker’s telegram read: 


The laws of a foreign country cannot operate upon sub- 
jects of that country domiciled within the United States to 
compel them to enter the military service of their country. 
Under the existing law of the United States subjects of a 
country at war with Germany, domiciled in this country, 
may enlist in their own army, but the enlistment is entirely 
voluntary. 

The Italian consuls in the hard-coal fields are said to be 
sending letters to reservists asking them to-return, and it 
is feared that the labor market will suffer. 

As the shortage of labor is so severe, it is a pity that 
the mine workers are endeavoring to oust the handful of 
Mexicans—by number 52—that have been brought by the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. to work in its mines. Mine 
workers to the number of 14,000 have threatened to go on 
strike unless these men are sent back. 

As wages along the Mexican frontier are larger than in 
the anthracite region, and as the Mexican “greasers” share 
in those wages, it does not seem from experience that there 
is any reason to fear that they will demoralize wages in the 
hard-coal region. The lower classes of Mexicans do not 
make, of course, the most desirable neighbors, but if the 
men in the anthracite region are to be relieved from con- 
scription it must be for some weighty reason—a reason 
that may make a few measures of which they may not 
approve imperative in the public interest. 

However, the men have not been put in the place of mine 
workers, but have been given laborers’ jobs outside. Fifty 
negroes have arrived in the Carbondale district. having 
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been introduced by the Delaware & Hudson Co., and some 
have thought that finding such a determined opposition to 
the Mexicans the company proposes to make up its labor 
shortage by the use of negro labor. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, who are strong 
in the northern anthracite field, are quite active in making 
trouble, the interests of Germany being alleged as a cause 
for the activity. Perhaps this is not entirely disproved by 
the fact that the disorder in the northern field predated the 
entry of the United States into the war. 

Last week Joseph Graber, an organizer of the Industrial 
Workers of the World domiciled at Scranton, was arrested, 
charged with being a German agent. He was held under 
the alien-enemy act and bail was refused. The Federal 
authorities declare that the strikes and agitations of the 
Industrial Workers of the World have been caused by Ger- 
man agents and financed by German money in the hope that 
the United States may be weakened by the lack of coal. 


Steady Operation in Pennsylvania 


When you begin to list all the disagreements in Pennsyl- 
vania, you give the impression of an industry at war within 
itself; but the general condition is one of almost unequaled 
peace. It would be too much to expect that all the mines of 
so big a state would work with undisturbed harmony. 

At the Leggett’s Creek colliery of the Hudson Coal Co., 
a button strike took place on July 3. A few men were in 
arrears in paying the union dues and the other men walked 
out rather than work with these men. About 300 employees 
were thus made idle. On July 5, following a conference with 
Stephen Reap, of Olyphant, district board member, the 
strikers returned to work. 

Alleging that “the company was paying less than the 
standard wage scale for chute men and ‘consideration’ 
workers,” 1200 mine workers went on strike July 9 at two 
collieries of the Lehigh: Coal and Navigation Co., which 
operates in the Panther Creek Valley. 

A strike has occurred among the employees of the store- 
keeper’s office of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Coal Department, who are receiving 20c. an hour and be- 
lieve they should receive 25c. There are about 130 men 
still on strike. The 12 men who have returned to work are 
now getting the amount which the company has offered, 
which is not 25c. but 22c. per hour. 

A difficulty at the Van Storch colliery, at North Scranton, 
belonging to the Delaware & Hudson Co., has been settled 
by Cadwallader Evans, Jr., general superintendent of the 
company, and David Fowler, the district board member. 
This dispute dates back to a period prior to the recent 
change in wage scale. Under that schedule, clause b, con- 
sideration miners were “paid an advance of 10 per cent. on 
their earnings, based on the rates now in effect.” The new 
arrangement increases the old wage from $3.09 to $3.30, 
and the 10 per cent. will be added to the $3.30, making it 
$3.63. Nearly all the 200 miners at the colliery do consid- 
eration work and, when they do, will be benefited. 

The miners at the Soldier Run mine of the Jefferson & 
Clearfield Coal and Iron Co. recently struck regarding the 
day-wage differential. The mine workers complain that the 
companies are not complying with the written provisions of 
the new contract. The Soldier Run mine in the early nine- 
ties used to be the biggest producer of coal in America. 

The Yukon mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
is still on strike, with no prospect of a settlement. A meet- 
ing was held at Yukon, Sunday, July 8, and the district 
officers addressed the meeting. Conditions elsewhere in 
central and western Pennsylyania remain unchansed-~ 
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Larger Mine Car More Pay 


Charles P. Neill, of Washington, the umpire of the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board, has rightly determined that 
miners must be paid a proportionately higher rate or the 
coal “topping” must be reduced whenever the coal com- 
panies increase the size of their cars. 

It seems to be such an elementary piece of justice that 
the wonder is it ever had to be determined, even by the 
Conciliation Board, still less by its umpire. One can only 
surmise that the question was as to the facts and not as to 
the justice of the matter. Even these facts should have 
been easy to establish. 

The question seems the more difficult to understand as it 
relates to a company, the Susquehanna Coal Co., that has 
been known and respected for its fair dealing. The dispute 
arose at the Short Mountain colliery at Lykens, the men 
protesting that the new steel cars held more coal than those 
they replaced and that the company demanded that these 
cars be topped with the same 15-in. topping that was 
demanded with the old but smaller wood equipment. The 
umpire decided that a 12-in. “topping” was all the company 
could require under its contract rights. 


Wrong Use of New Vagrancy Law 


The vagrancy law in West Virginia was passed with the 
alleged intention of making everyone in that state “do his 
bit” during the war. To the workingmen it seemed a 
menace, and even to have been framed with a sinister pur- 
pose. It is regretful that one coal company has invoked 
its aid already for the purpose of combating the union. 

The facts are as follows: E. E. Coulter, a miner employed 
by the West Virginia Coal and Coke Co., at its Bower mine 
in Braxton County, has been trying to organize the men 
into a union to form part of the United Mine Workers of 
America. He and several others whom he had induced to 
join were discharged on June 19. Since then these men 
have been working in their gardens and making union 
proselytes among the mine workers. 

The company tried to eject Coulter from his house and, to 
defend himself against the ejectment suit, he had occasion 
to go to Sutton, the county seat. There is a strike at the 
Bower mine and Coulter was arrested as a man without 
occupation. The most grievous aspersions of the new 
vagrancy act are thus proved true. It is to be used to im- 
prison strikers and labor agitators. 

If that was the intention, it should have been clearly set 
forth in the act, and the text of the statute should have said 
clearly under what conditions a strike during the war was 
criminal. But as the vagrancy law may be made to read 
it is an offense to strike if no other employment is sought 
immediately—no matter how grievous the conditions of work. 

Probably conditions were not at all grievous at the 
Bower mine, but nevertheless the law should give the au- 
thorities at Sutton the power to consider whether they are 
grievous enough to justify refusing to work under them 
before convicting anyone for protesting against them. 


West Kentucky Strike Overrated 


The western Kentucky strike seems to have been a victory 
of reporting rather than a real success. No one went to 
work on the day following the declaration of a strike, for 
it was Independence Day, and the next day and those suc- 
ceeding there were many men idle; for July 4 is apt to 
leave its memories and make work on the days following 
difficult. So rumors of an extensive strike were enabled to 
get around uncorrected. 

The number of men idle was said to be 60 per cent. This 
was apparently an extravagant estimate. As regards the 
other 40 per cent., the union men claimed that 95 per cent. 
of them only worked because of coercion. 

On the day of the strike the St. Bernard Mining Co., with 
its 10 mines, established a new production record and loaded 
every car available. I‘s plants in Hopkins County produced 
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a total of 10,253 tons, against the average output of about 
6000 tons. All its 1500 employees were working. Other 
Hopkins County mines made similar reports. 

In Henderson, Union, Webster and Christian Counties, it 
is reported that, although there were larger proportions of 
strikers, the percentages were as a rule small and the 
strike rolls frequently augmented by outside labor. The 
claims made by the organizers, that 9500 of the 12,000 mine 
workers in the district have been brought into the union as 
the result of two years’ efforts, hardly seem verified. 

The legislative committee of the western Kentucky dis- 
trict and W. D. Duncan, president of that district, issued a 
statement, on July 5, calling on the public to support the 
mine workers and demand an investigation of their plight. 
They propose provisions by which the mines may receive a 
more adequate car supply and declare that the profits in 
supplying coal to the public should be reduced. The state- 
ment says: 


We have plenty of coal miners and plenty of well-devel- 
oped mines in this coal field, with operators who are anxious 
to operate and will operate when furnished railroad cars. 

Think of it! Mines in Muhlenberg and Ohio Counties 
with a daily output of 800 to 2000 tons are only operating 
6 to 15 hours a week. With the necessities of life at so 
high a figure and with wages such as they are, how can the 
public expect miners to exist, even when they are enabled 
to work full time? 

The coal-consuming public is paying unheard-of prices for 
coal, which can be reduced by a larger car supply. The 
Kentucky coal miners have not, and are not now, profiting 
from the high prices of coal which are being exacted from 
the coal-consuming public. Why does the coal-consuming 
public not codperate with us in bringing about a state 
investigation into the coal prices and the car supply? 


Federal representatives have arrived in the district, and 
it is expected that they will take an active part if the out- 
come proves likely to reduce the output of coal. 

W. O. Smith, district organizer for the mine workers, has 
made the claim that, with the exception of the St. Bernard 
mines at Earlington, which the union did not expect to 
affect, all the mines in the district have been hit hard. He 


“enumerated a dozen or more mines which he said had been 


closed or which were working on half force or less, saying 
that 75 per cent. of the West Kentucky Coal Co.’s miners 
had struck. 

He stated that owing to the Federal injunction prohibiting 
interference with mine workers all the mines are so closely 
guarded that the pickets of the union cannot get near them. 
The Virginia Coal Co., of Mannington, he added, had “signed 
up” with the union for a year as a result of the strike. He 
said that five mines, more or less typical of general condi- 
tions, which ordinarily employ 600 men, have lost 96 men 
from the strike call. 

There has been little disorder of any kind. Three union 
men were arrested at Madisonville on July 5, charged with 
enticing laborers away from the mines of the Norton Coal 
Co. This company recently imported 15 negroes from 
Birmingham and, it is charged, the three men arrested 
undertook to remove a number of them. They were stopped, 
all but two of the negroes returning. The three men were 
placed under arrest, the specific charge against them being 
intimidation. A number of deputy sheriffs and marshals 
are on hand, and Federal injunctions prohibiting union or- 
ganizers from entering the property of the various coal 
properties are being served. 


Men Still Striking at Kortkamp, III. 


The strike at the Kortkamp (IIl.) mine operated by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. still continues, and 
conditions are becoming worse. It will be remembered that 
reference was made to this strike in the last issue, the 
trouble being ascribed to some hyphenated mine workers 
who are thought to be working in the interests of Germany. 

There is a division among the miners, many of whom 
want to return to work but are prevented by others who 
demand the discharge of John Croswell, the manager. 
Croswell is said to have discharged a number of labor 
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agitators working at the mine because they have been 
continually stirring up disputes with mine officials. 

United Mine Workers’ officials are trying to get the men 
to return to work. Seven have been arrested for disturbing 
the peace of Linton Short, the bookkeeper. A Federal 
official is investigating the reports that the trouble has been 
fomented by German sympathizers. One of the persons 
arrested was the wife of a miner. Women are picketing 
the mine. 


Another Way To Dodge the Scale 


Mining scales are fragile things. It is not always neces- 
sary to post up a lockout or call a strike in order to break 
a scale. The operator can buy his coal elsewhere and shut 
down his mines if the scale doesn’t suit him. The mine 
worker can drift into another business or go to some other 
district and so make the scale inoperative. It is difficult to 
see how this can be prevented. The operator deserts his 
men when business is bad, and the mine worker deserts the 
operator when it is good. Just now it is not hard to guess 
who it is that is dodging the scale. 

In the Osage district the scale is high per ton mined— 
$1.91—but the miners claim they cannot make money at 
that figure. They want 50c. per ton more, and, not getting 
it, are moving away. When business is good the Osage 
mines are compelled to close down. Only when there is a 
heavy demand are the mines worked. From all reports both 
operators and mine workers suffer from the adverse condi- 
tions, and it is said the mine workers are having their way 
paid when they leave the district. 

There are other areas in the Kansas City territory where 
similar conditions prevail, and if a strike were started in 
the Osage district the mine workers in these areas would 
follow suit. But no demand is being made on the operators; 
instead, the miners are quietly and gradually leaving. 


John Lawson’s Conviction Reversed 


The Supreme Court of Colorado has reversed the lower 
court which found John Lawson guilty of murder. It also 
dismissed indictments against a score of other union men. 
It will be remembered that John Lawson was convicted of 
having caused the killing of deputies by the strikers during 
1913, when a big strike of southern Colorado miners shut 
down the operations of the industry. He has since been at 
large on bail. Recently John Lawson has been expelled from 
that union in whose operations he took at the time of the 
strike so large a part. The charge against him made by 
the union is that he acted as labor agent for a coal company. 


Would Strike for Passenger Cars 


The mine workers in the Clinton field, Indiana County, 
have been proposing to strike if they are not given passen- 
ger-car equipment in which to ride to their work. They 
must surely know that much as they deserve to have their 
wishes gratified they are not justified, especially at this 
time, in taking such a drastic aetion. 

Their contract was made when they rode in box-cars, and 
they are not justified in striking to enforce a change till a 
new contract is made. However, it is certain that the rail- 
roads should hasten to correct what is clearly an anachro- 
nism. The days of the side-door Pullman are at an end. 

The mine workers held a meeting on the Central School 
grounds of Clinton, Sunday, July 1, and they decided to 
accept the promise of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 
that railroad having agreed to secure a few coaches in the 
near future. The district president, Ed Stewart, had writ- 
ten to Mr. May, the secretary of the “train committee,” 
_arging the mine workers to do nothing rash, for ill-consid- 
ered action would be sure to bring censure on the mine 
workers of Clinton. 

The railroad, in its correspondence with Mr. May, de- 
clared its inability to furnish coaches of any kind, new or 
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second-hand, and said that the shortage was due to the use 
of such cars for the conveyance of troops. The company 
offered to repair the old broken-down cars now in use. 

Judge Wood, of the Public Utility Commission, on learn- 
ing from the railroad that five or six coaches could be se- 
cured, ordered the company to put them in operation as soon 
as possible. The mine workers do not ask impossibilities of 
the railroad. The box-ecars in which the men have been 
riding have been getting more and more grievously in need 
of repair. When the new cars are installed, or even before 
that time, the union should appoint men to see that no men 
spit on the floor, dump spent lime out of their carbide lamps 
or do any other damage. 

Pit committeemen are not merely disagreeable persons to 
make trouble for the operator and the railroad. They have 
a higher office than that. If unions are ever to be respected 
—and we hope they will be—they must do good, constructive 
work for the public in general. The committees are learning 
this rapidly, and safety to life, limb and health are in- 
creasing as a result of that knowledge. Neither the union 
nor the operator nor the railroad can afford to say “Let the 
public be damned.” 

The unions have promised to stimulate production, and the 
output is increasing per day’s run. They can also help by 
reducing waste and they will likewise perform this duty if 
the need is rightly indicated. 


How the District Union in Arkansas 
Tries To Thwart Its Members 


The mining laws in Arkansas have for many years been 
inadequate and the physical conditions of the mines not 
creditable to the state. Arkansas represents the primitive 
condition in coal mining. It will progress in time as all 
other states have, but hitherto its safety and sanitary pro- 
visions have been backward. 

Arkansas, in Thomas Shaw, has had an inspector of more 
than ordinary faithfulness, and one who has tried with a 
minimum of backing from the law to modify the conditions 
existing. But Tom Shaw, like all worth-while men, would 
withstand his best friend if he thought him wrong. It was 
in a case like this that he found himself at outs with the 
union. And it was because he knew and believed in Mr. 
Hodges that he supported him for the governorship as 
against Dr. Brough. 

But whether a man is right or wrong, if he wishes to 
become state mine inspector, it is bad for him to be opposed 
by both the union officials and the elected governor. 

Yet Tom Shaw had a good running show of making the © 
position, and the governor and the union officials will find 
themselves in a bad position if he is not appointed, for the 
mine workers and the State Federation of Labor are strongly 
back of him. 

The candidate for governor, Dr. Brough, -made a pre- 
election pledge that if elected he would appoint any Dem- 
ocrat for mine inspector whom the mine workers would 
elect. But after Brough was elected governor, the district 
officers demurred about holding an election for mine in- 
spector. Nevertheless the local unions held an election by 
petition and Thomas Shaw was elected. The district officials 
and the governor ignored this election; the former, because 
they did not like Shaw, and the latter because he had 
suffered from Shaw’s activities during the state election. 

Then the mine workers, through the Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor, with which all the local unions of the 
state are affiliated, compelled the holding of a referendum 
election. The officials of District No. 21 claimed that this 
election was illegal, and several candidates for the office 
protested against it, upon the grounds that the State Federa- 
tion of Labor was not authorized to hold such an election 
either by rule or established custom, that every one was too 
busy to vote, that the notice was too short for the other 
competitors to make their qualifications known, and that 
the election was not permissible because only a Democrat 
could be elected. 

As a result of the vote, however, Tom Shaw got 1424 votes 
out of 1448. The other 24 votes were scattering. 
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Industries of No Value in the War 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT made a significant speech 

at Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y., on Independence 
Day, and one of the most interesting of his remarks ap- 
plied to war profits. He urged his hearers to be careful 
lest in desiring to save the nation some expense during 
the war they forbid a profit to industries that are of 
value in the war and permit industries that are of 
no value to continue unhampered. 
_ If the public were assured definitely once and for 
all that in the industries regarded as staple and neces- 
sary for the welfare of the public no profits would be 
allowed and only losses would be permitted, how long 
under those circumstances do you think men would be 
willing to serve their neighbors? How long indeed 
could they serve them, shouldering losses and not 
assuming profits? What kind of career would then be 
offered to the young man? 

His whole aim would be to engage in industries of 
no value or little value, to be a low comedy actor, to 
run a peanut roaster, to make, sell or buy gay ribbons, 
grow tobacco or run a cigar stand. A premium would 
be put on all worthless occupations and a penalty on 
all which are worth while. 

Losses in business, we are told, are merited. A man 
is a fool to lose. Furthermore, gains in such business 
as ministers to the public are a crime. A man is a 
thief who wins, so to lose or gain in honorable busi- 
ness profiteth nothing. The only recourse is to de- 
bauch the public by catering to its foibles instead of to 
its needs. 


Two Variant Coal Industries 


HE public finds it hard to understand the coal situ- 
ation because the word “coal” covers two classes of 
product—anthracite and bituminous coal—with an en- 
tirely variant industrial history. What is true of one 
fuel may usually be unqualifiedly denied about the other. 
For instance, the price of anthracite is set by the 
- largest producers to accord solely with the increased 
costs of production, while the price of bituminous coal 
rises and falls freely with the market. Then, again, the 
output of anthracite is hardly likely to rise with the 
progress of the years, whereas there is scarcely a limit 
to the output of bituminous coal. 

Moreover, the output of anthracite now depends on 
the labor supply, on the willingness of the miner to 
work steadily and on the infrequency of strikes. The 
output of bituminous coal, on the other hand, depends on 
demand, and when that is assured the factor of trans- 
portation is the dominant item in the determination of 
output. Only in cases of large national strikes does the 
labor problem modify the yearly output of soft coal. 


The transportation difficulty is keenly felt in the bi- 
tuminous region, whereas in the anthracite region a 
shortage of railroad cars is rare. The railroads in the 
bituminous districts are not as strong financially as 
those in the anthracite field, and their equipment by 
reason of lower profits and less regular demand is less 
adequate to meet the conditions that may arise. The 
burden of production is more evenly distributed in the 
anthracite region than in the bituminous region, be- 
cause in the one there is a differential price established 
to countervail the inequalities of demand winter and 
summer and in the other no deliberate provision is 
made for a differential. Nor in normal years is the 
differential that conditions are apt to put into opera- 
tion in the bituminous field as large as that provided in 
the anthracite trade. 

Anthracite can be stored in mountainous masses, 
while bituminous coal is largely sold from hand to 
mouth, for a pile ten feet deep is apt to break into com- 
bustion spontaneously. The big companies mining 
anthracite mine a larger proportion of the whole anthra- 
cite product than do the big bituminous companies. 
Anthracite mining is a big man’s game; bituminous coal 
mining is an opportunity for the small capitalist. 

One could go on almost indefinitely making this dis- 
tinction clear. What we must affirm of the one we must 
deny of the other. It is therefore necessary in speak- 
ing to be careful to distinguish between the coals dis- 
cussed. The public gets them mixed and thinks the coal 
man is untruthful and contradictory because he forgets 
to explain the contradictory elements arising from in- 
dustries so similar in product but so variant in operat- 
ing conditions and methods. 

After all, as Bacon has declared, most disputes are 
really about definitions and not about facts or theories. 
Unfortunately, one man talks about bituminous coal 
and another tests the truth of his utterances by his own 
knowledge of anthracite conditions, which indeed fur- 
nish no clue to the operations of the sister industry. 


Let There Be One Law for All 


HY has the price of bituminous coal been so high? 

The public cannot see why the coal man’s clear 
sense of duty has not made him keep the price down to 
a fair level. The individual operator, the public argues, 
could have determined a fair cost and a fair profit and 
then sold at the figure thus determined. 

And the public’s statement is true. He might have 
done just as suggested; but if he had, he would probably 
not have benefited the public much—only some middle- 
man who would have become rich at his expense, or 
some consumer who was selling his own product at an 
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exorbitant profit. With steel selling for at least three 
times as much as in the years past, with copper mar- 
keted at three to five times the cost of production, why 
should coal operators be required to supply steel con- 
cerns and copper plants with coal at “cost plus”? 

Even now the only inflated industry to make conces- 
sions has been the bituminous coal industry. The in- 
flated businesses that use the coal have not yet been 
brought down. And another strange coincidence may 
be cited. The railroads complained of low freights with 
much justification. Coal was, however, one of the most 
profitable of the freights hauled. Yet it was one of 
the few industries that were compelled to accept a 
changed schedule. Why, no one knows. 

Jobbers and manufacturers ask coal men to sell at 
reasonable figures. Yet when the jobbers get the coal 
they sell it at outrageous prices and the manufacturers 
use it in industry and charge prodigious prices for their 
products. As was testified in the West Virginia cases, 
Covel bought coal under contract for $1.35 per ton and 
sold it for $8.50. 

Berate the coal man as you will, no one can hold the 
coal men really responsible for not controlling prices un- 
til they are allowed to combine for that purpose; nor 
even then can they be held subject to a nobler course of 
action than that pursued by their detractors, who bind 
heavy burdens on the coal man which they are most 
unwilling to shoulder themselves. 

Most of the hypocrites who deny the right to sell at 
market prices are buying and selling stocks, lots and 
houses; yes, and merchandise, on the self-same method. 
But then, of course, coal is different; the product of the 
other man is always different. 

Here we have an industry with a simple product and 
a known output, and the public can juggle with the 
figures. If we made silk ties or hosiery, pumps or auto- 
mobile accessories, the public could figure our profit 
neither in items nor in aggregate, and every one would 
be oblivious of the profit and therefore well satisfied. 

Unfortunately coal forms such a large and self-evident 
total that the public feels that the profit of the industry 
should be curbed; and as the industry, though large, 
polls no vote and has no voice in Congress, it is easily 
made a victim. In this respect it is not like the farming 
industry, which has solidarity, or like the businesses of 
merchandising and manufacturing, which are organized 
into chambers of commerce. 

This then is our contention. Surely it is sound. The 
bridle coal wears should be identical with the bridle put 
on other industries, and it should be clapped on at the 
same time. If copper is to sell at 32c. a pound and pig 
iron at $50 a ton, bituminous coal should be allowed to 
sell at over $3, provided that coal men without com- 
bination can secure such a price. We do not say, how- 
ever, that prices of coal and many other products should 
not be lower than they are, though some industries like 
those producing steel, copper, manganese, potash, etc., 
need the stimulus of high prices. oF 

However, the price of coal should be brought down 
not by legislative enactment, but by suppressing panic 
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and providing cars for shipment. The high prices are a 
disease. Do not attempt to remove the symptom; get 
after the causes—shortage of transportation, wasteful 
use and excited demand. Doping by socialistic regula- 
tion is poor business therapy. The public has doped the 
railroads into a semicomatose condition already and 
should beware of prescribing any more drugs the physi- 
ological effect of which the public does not know and 
never intends to take the trouble to find out. 


A Silver Lining in the Cloud 


HE troubles of coal men are supposed to be endless, 

but happily there are some they survive. After the 
long, tense winter and spring, there is at least one cheer- 
ing sign: Customers are paying promptly! 

He who once figured a discount minutely, or gouged 
you for the day’s interest while his check was in the 
mail, or rudely tore up your “statements,” is now actu- 
ally anticipating! Even your jolly old friend who has 
persisted in taking 60 days when for twenty vears he 
has known your terms were “invariably 30 days”—you 
could only even up with him by charging him an extra 
price in a “pinch’—even he is quietly sending in his 
check on receipt of bill. 

They are grateful, poor souls, and they want you to 
know it. A shipper has but to mumble a word about the 
expense of doing business, the narrow margin and so 
on, and his sympathetic customer, so anxious to make 
the way smooth, bobs up smiling and says, “I’d count it 
a privilege if you’d let me pay cash with the order.” 
Truly these are spacious days! 

In olden times, in a sellers’ market, the sales force 
couldn’t go vacationing with any such peace of mind. 
They had to watch credits. Higher prices meant greater 
risks. Even the long-esteemed “regular customer” was 
viewed with suspicion. “Cash on presentation of in- 
voice” was the slogan. When do we hear it now? 

Never till evening is it wise to praise the fairness of 
the day, but credit problems in coal look like bygones. 
May they never return! 


Leave the Export Prices Alone 


HE rumors of price regulation on coal exports 
emanating from sources close to the Federal Trade 
Commission are, it is believed, entirely unfounded. 
Now that the American people are committed to the 
world war they will do their part and probably a great 
deal more before the end is reached. They will, how- 
ever, insist on an even break in the world’s commerce, 
and the Federal Trade Commission is too well informed 
on the export coal business of today to permit of any 
imposition on the American operators. 
For instance, take the situation in Great Britain. 
That country in 1916 reduced its export tonnage by 


practically one-half as compared with 1913, though the 


value increased by $5,000,000. American operators will 
demand that the prices of coal exported from Great 
Britain be strictly regulated before our Government 
arbitrarily decides how much we shall charge foreign 
consumers ror our coal. 
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Outing of Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.’s Camp Fire Girls 


Seventy-five Camp Fire Girls from the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co.’s mine villages in the southern Colorado 
district enjoyed a two weeks’ outing as the guests of 
the company during the last two weeks in June. 

The club building of the Stonewall Country Club, 
in the heart of the picturesque country about the 
source of the Las Animas River, was leased by the 
company for the girls and all transportation expenses 
for girls and baggage was borne by the company. The 
girls assembled in Trinidad and were taken on the 
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Colorado & Wyoming R.R. to Weston, whence they 
traveled the other 14 miles by automobile. 

A chaperon from each camp accompanied the girls. 
The outing was in charge of Miss Dawley, social worker 
of Primero, Segundo and Valdez. Other chaperons were 
Miss Nelson, social worker at Berwind-Tobasco; Mrs. 
Ed. O’Niel, of Starkville; Mrs. Camaretti, of Sopris, 
and Miss Blumstadt, the social worker at Walsen. 

The camps of the district were represented as follows. 
Six girls from Walsen, two from Cameron, five from 
Rouse, eighteen from Berwind-Tobasco, nine from 
Starkville; ten from Sopris, twelve from Valdez, six 
from Segundo and ten from Primero. 
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HERE THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS DRANK IN HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR AN ALTOGETHER TOO SHORT FORTNIGHT 
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The subscriptions for Liberty Bonds of the Reading 
Co. and the Reading Coal and Iron Co. total $3,500,000. 





Thomas M. Righter, a well-known coal operator at Mt. 
Carmel, Penn., has contributed $2200 to the local Red 
Cross chapter. 





Several of the miners’ unions of Franklin County, 
Illinois, have voted to assess their members $1 each, to 
be checked off their wages, for the Red Cross. 





The employees of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Cor- 
poration, Clearfield, Penn., numbering about 1600 men, 
have subscribed for $44,700 of Liberty Bonds. 





Superintendent H. M. Crankshaw, of the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Co., a recently formed company, has asked 
the employees of the mine to donate a half day’s wages 
to the Red Cross fund. 





A circular is being sent out by Frank Farrington, 
president of the United Mine Workers of Illinois, an- 
nouncing that the organization will pay $250 to the sur- 
vivors of each member of the union killed in the service 
of the country. 





Coal miners in the employ of the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co. at the Newcastle and Coal Creek fields contributed 
over $1000 to the Red Cross fund on “Mercy Monday.” 
In the Cle-Elum mines many of the miners voluntarily 
contributed their day’s pay. 





Through an installment plan arranged by Manager 
Jones, of the Roslyn Fuel Co., the employees of the 
company purchased $12,000 in Liberty Bonds, which 
makes a total of $25,000 in bonds purchased by the coal 
miners of the Roslyn, Ronald, Jonesville and upper coal 
fields of Washington. 





Exercises were held at the Clinton colliery of the Hud- 
son Coal Co., Vandling, Penn., recently, when a large 
American flag, 16x 20 ft., was unfurled to the breeze. 
The flag was raised on a 90-ft. steel mast by Charles 
Rehbein, one of the oldest employees and a native-born 
German. Music was rendered by the Vandling fife and 
drum corps. 





The state press of Washington in the various coal- 
mining districts shows there is a concerted action on the 
part of the I. W. W. to close down the coal mines. In 
the Cle-Elum district the situation has become acute, 
several agitators working in the lumber camps having 
reduced the output to such an extent that the mines are 
hard pressed for necessary timber. 
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Alvan Markle, of Hazleton, Penn., a member of the 
G. B. Markle Coal Co., started the Hazleton chapter’s 
Red Cross week fund with a contribution of $1500. 
Later he announced that his contribution would be raised 
to equal one-tenth of the amount that the city and 
vicinity would raise during the week. Frank Pardee, a 
retired operator who headed A. Pardee & Co., operating 
the Cranberry mine, was also a liberal contributor to 
the fund, giving $5000. He is president of the Hazleton 
chapter. 





Employees of the Woodward colliery of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., showed where they stood 
in regard to the sale of Liberty Bonds. In two days’ 
time they subscribed for these bonds to the extent of 
$45,000. This is the largest amount subscribed by any 
one colliery in Luzerne County, and if all the people 
were to respond as willingly as did the employees of 
the Woodward colliery, Uncle Sam would have no trouble 
in financing this great struggle into which he has 
entered. 





The largest patriotic demonstration in the upper an- 
thracite field since the United States entered into the 
world war took place on June 23, when the South Pitts- 
ton district of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. held its flag 
raising at the Ewen colliery, at Sebastopol. Varying 
the custom of raising only the Stars and Stripes, the 
flags of our allied nations—Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Russia—were also flung to the breeze from poles sur- 
rounding the main staff bearing Old Glory. Four thou- 
sand persons were present. 





The miners of Illinois will produce their share of the 
25,000,000 tons increased output asked by the Illinois 
Council of Defense during the ensuing year, on account of 
war conditions, State President Frank Farrington says, 
if the railroad will supply the cars. “Give us the cars and 
we'll furnish the coal,” he says. “It is up to the rail- 
roads to furnish the cars. Only through the greater 
use of available equipment and an increase in the num- 
ber of cars can the demand be met. The miners and the 
operators are able to produce far in excess of the amount 
desired.” 





Illinois coal operators, in an effort to obtain 100 per 
cent. efficiency while war conditions continue, have 
placed checkers at the mines to note and recommend 
changes they deem advisable to improve conditions and 
make it possible to accomplish more work in a given 
length of time with the same amount of labor. It was 
at first understood that the checking system had been 
instituted by the Government, but Frank Farrington, 
president of the United Mine Workers of Illinois, says 
this is a mistake. The checkers report their findings 
and recommendations to the Department of Labor. 
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Mine Haulage Systems 


Letter No. 1—Too often it happens that mine opera- 
tors do not look into the merits of the different systems 
of mine haulage and choose the one that is best adapted 
to the conditions in their mines. It cannot be doubted 
that every operator wants the most economical system 
that can be employed, but many fail to realize the fact 
that different systems of haulage are adapted to differ- 
ent conditions in the mine. 

There is the choice between mules, rope haulage, 
electric storage-battery locomotives or a trolley system, 
and compressed-air locomotives. All these systems have 
a more or less peculiar fitness for certain conditions. 
Where the acreage is small and the operator’s means 
limited, our old friend, the mule, is the invariable solu- 
tion of the haulage problem. 

For larger mines having an output of, say 350 tons 
per day, with a fairly level seam and a haul not ex- 
ceeding 3000 ft., the storage-battery locomotive will 
often prove most economical if the mine is electrically 
equipped. For longer hauls and larger outputs, how- 
ever, either the trolley system or a compressed-air 
locomotive will prove of greater advantage, while some 
form of rope haulage is better adapted for variable 
or steeper grades against the loaded cars. 

The use of compressed-air locomotives will generally 
depend on the equipment of the mine. Where a mine 
is electrically equipped it will seldom be of advantage 
to install an air compressor for the purpose of operating 
one or more locomotives. But, on the other hand, in 
the operation of a gaseous mine it may often prove 
advisable to employ pneumatic drills and coal-cutters 
and use compressed-air locomotives for haulage. 

The high first cost of a trolley installation is its 
chief objection. There is, besides, the danger of men 
and animals coming in contact with the trolley wire, 
_which must always be well protected at all points where 
it is necessary to cross the haulage road and in other 
exposed places. The trolley system also requires the 
thorough bonding of all rails, to provide a good return 
for the current and enable the machines to be worked 
with greatest efficiency. 


THE STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


The storage-battery locomotive is the coming power 
for the gathering haul in mines. No trolley wire is 
needed, and it is unnecessary to bond the rails. While 
a good track is needed in the rooms, the storage- 
battery locomotive can usually go into any place where 
the headroom will permit a mule to enter. An im- 
portant consideration is the fact that this locomotive 
is independent and requires no cable or reel for its 
operation, which avoids the necessity of the motorman 
having a helper. 

The storage-battery iocomotive will often displace 
from eight to nine mules on a main-line haulage and 
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from three to four mules on a gathering haul. It must 
be admitted, however, that where the mine cars have 
a capacity not exceeding 3000 lb., and the inside parting 
is close to the rooms, if there is no grade against the 
loads it will prove more advantageous to employ mules 
to gather the cars in the rooms and haul them to the 
parting. 

On the other hand, the storage-battery locomotive 
will handle heavier cars and operate successfully against 
a 10 or even a 12 per cent. grade, on the gathering 
haul, and prove more economical than mules in such 
cases. I want to urge, in closing, that operators give 
this subject more attention before installing a system 
that is not the best adapted to their conditions. 

East St. Louis, III. W. L. MORGAN. 


Mixed Haulage in Mines 


Letter No. 1—It is interesting to note the different 
views that were taken by different writers, on the sub- 
ject of mine haulage, which was discussed not long 
since in Coal Age. I was particularly impressed with 
the views of Joseph Virgin, Vol. 10, p. 553. 

Mr. Virgin states that he is ‘more and more inclined 
to think that a mixed haulage system will produce coal 
cheaper than an absolute mechanical haulage.’ He 
admits, however, that “this must be governed largely 
by the conditions prevailing in the mine.” This state- 
ment is confirmed by “Ohio Foreman,” on page 937 
of the same volume, who explains that a mixed haulage 
system has produced cheaper coal in his mine, where 
there were numerous adverse grades. 


CONDITIONS THAT FAVOR A MIXED HAULAGE 


The mine of which I have charge presents some 
difficult problems in haulage, as the roads vary from a 
dead level to grades of 8 and 9 per cent. We have 
been troubled with motors frequently stripping their 
gears. Experience has shown that a mixed haulage, 
employing both horses and motors, is the most suc- 
cessful plan to follow in this mine. The mine cars 
are too heavy for men to handle, as they have a 
capacity of 23 tons. 

While I believe motor haulage can be successfully 
employed in many mines, there are cases where mules 
or horses will prove to be an advantage in gathering 
the cars at the face. Such is the condition in our 
mine, and I do not think motors could be used alone 
successfully. We always endeavor to keep the motor 
haulage as close to the working face as possible, which 
lessens the gathering haul. We have used the trolley 
system, with cable and rail return. 

I know of mines where the management has found 
it difficult to keep its men, because the latter are obliged 
to handle the cars in their rooms. Although these cars 
do not weigh over a ton, the work of handling the 
cars completely exhausts the men, so that their effi- 
ciency is much reduced in producing coal. Some of 
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these men have shown me large callouses on their 
knees, as the result of pushing their cars out and into 
their rooms. Under these conditions men cannot be 
expected to produce their ordinary tonnage, as before 
the day is over the miner is completely played out. 

In closing I want to say that a mine foreman must 
often employ mixed haulage if he expects to keep 
satisfied men at work in the face. Another considera- 
tion is that a motor cannot run where a mine car will 
go readily. Where miners lay their own tracks in their 
rooms, less trouble is experienced in the use of a horse 
or mule than where a motor is employed to gather the 
cars. Desa. 

Crabtree, Penn. 


Carbide vs. Oil Lamps in Mines 


Letter No. 1—In speaking of mine lamps, the writer 
of Letter No. 4, Coal Age, June 16, p. 1050, says, “It 
would seem to be rather late in the day now to discuss 
the relative merits of carbide and oil lamps.” Let me 
say that it is never too late to seek improvements. When 
the Davy lamp first came into use the miner thought 
it could not be improved, but new types of safety lamps 
have since been made that give a better light and are 
safer for general work. Improvements come from find- 
ing out the weak points in any device. 

Probably the worst feature of the carbide light is 
the fact that it will not detect carbon dioxide in mines. 
It is no argument to say that the health and safety of 
miners demand the removal of blackdamp whenever such 
is present in dangerous quantity. Safety depends, first, 
on the detection of this gas and then on its removal. 


DANGER OF BLACKDAMP IF NOT DETECTED 


It may be that the writer of the letter to which I 
have refered has worked in nongaseous mines where the 
law does not require the workings to be examined be- 
fore the miners start work in the morning. I want to 
ask him if it is not possible for a brattice to have been 
broken down by a shot, or a heavy fall to have occurred 
on the airway and a dangerous quantity of blackdamp 
to have accumulated, making places unsafe for men to 
work. In that case, would he not feel that he was re- 
sponsible if a man lost his life because his lamp failed 
to show the presence of blackdamp in his place? 

Again, the same writer speaks of the miner “prowl- 
ing about the mine looking for oil that belongs to some- 
body else,” but I have known miners to do the same 
thing looking for carbide that was not their own. I 
admit that carbide is cheaper and gives a better light 
than oil. The carbide flame is also practically free from 
smoke; but the carbide that the miner dumps in his 
place when recharging his lamp gives off vile fumes that 
fill the place, especially if the air is weak. 

Speaking of a driver or a triprider not being able to 
light his oil lamp, while a carbide light can be relit by 
a sparker when extinguished while the trip is running, 
I want to say that I have often relit my oil lamp, both 
when driving a mule or riding a trip, by holding my 
lamp down between the cars where the force of the 
current was broken. In my opinion the carbide lamp is 
a poor lamp for a driver or a triprider to use, because 
it is easily extinguished when one’s head is suddenly 
turned against the current. 
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It happened when I was driving, a few years ago, 
that a spragger had his leg broken by reason of his car- 
bide lamp being suddenly extinguished as he turned his 
head against the wind made by the moving cars. At 
that time, one of the cars took the switch and the sprag- 
ger was caught, with the result I have mentioned. 

Homer City, Penn. JOHN BUGGEY. 


Electric vs. Oil Safety Lamps 


Letter No. 4—I am of the same opinion as John H. 
Wiley, who expresses himself, in his letter, Coal Age, 
May 19, p. 888, as being in favor of the use of oil- 
burning safety lamps in preference to electric mine 
lamps. Mr. Wiley states that he regards the safety 
lamp as safer under the conditions that may arise in 
the operation of a mine generating gas. He argues 
that the gauze safety lamp gives warning of the 
presence of gas and, if extinguished, can be relit by 
the miner, which is not the case with the electric lamp. 

In another letter, May 26, p. 925, R. W. Lightburn 
draws attention to the fact that the safety lamp is 
more easily extinguished than the electric lamp and 
questions whether there will not result from this cause 
more delay to the miner than can possibly occur in 
the use of an electric lamp. 

An experience of 20 years with safety lamps inclines 
me to think that much of the trouble caused by these 
lamps going out is due to the carelessness or neglect 
of the men using them. Instead of putting the lamp 
in a safe place where it will not be knocked over or 
otherwise jarred, many miners hang their lamps on 
their belts, which is a dangerous practice and should 
never be allowed. 

After an explosion that occurred in a mine in Wales, 
some time ago, the lamp station was removed from the 
mine. Nearly all the working places were at a great 
distance from the foot of the shaft, and if a miner 
lost his light he was obliged to travel anywhere from 
a mile to a mile and a half and wait at the shaft 
bottom until his lamp could be sent to the surface, relit, 
and returned to him. 


PLAN TO REPLENISH EXTINGUISHED LAMPS 


The management soon saw that this caused much 
delay, and the plan was adopted of sending a boy into 
the mine with eight or ten lighted lamps, which he 
carried to @ point convenient to the working places. 
Then, when a man’s light went out he .ul exchange 
his lamp for one of the lighted lamps carried by the 
boy. At that time the lamp used was the Evan Thomas 
bonneted Clanny. This practice of supplying extra 
lighted lamps in the mine was kept up for nearly a 
year, when it was found unsatisfactory and abandoned. 

The company then introduced the Ackroyd & Best 
lamp, which was provided with a special igniter in 
the form of an electric device. The box that was re- 
quired to relight an extinguished lamp was placed on 
the intake airway, This was necessary, because if the 
lamp was not placed squarely in position in the box 
a flash would result, which would prove dangerous in 
the return airway, where the current was charged with 
gas. This system proved satisfactory and was still in 
use when I left there to come to this country. 

Carbondale, Penn. CYMRO. 
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Sinking a Shaft to Coal 


Letter No. 1—The reply given to the inquiry of “En- 
gineer,” who asked for the proper method of timbering 
the first 40 ft. of a shaft, which was to be concreted to 
that depth, has interested me greatly, as it recalls the 
experience of a certain coal company that started to 
sink a shaft 9 x 14 ft. deep in section. The work of 
excavation was started before there was anything on 
the ground except picks and shovels. 

In response to the request for further suggestions 
than were given in the reply to this inquiry, I beg to 
urge what should not be done in such an undertaking. 

In the instance I have mentioned the men started to 
excavate the ground, throwing the dirt out just beyond 
the line of the shaft. This formed a pile of such 
proportions that when the sinking had proceeded only 
a few feet the men could no longer throw the dirt high 
enough. They then built a platform of plank at the 
low corner of the excavation and, with the aid of 
wheelbarrows, continued to wheel the dirt up the in- 
clined planks and dump it over the pile already made. 

When the derrick and other material began to arrive 
on the scene there was so much dirt piled around the 
shaft that it took two days to clear a space for the 
erection of the derrick. This being accomplished, the 
sinking again proceeded. The timber, however, proved 
too light, and one night, a short time after the last shift 
had quit work, the curbing gave way and one whole 
side and end slipped into the hole. 


LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE ACCIDENT 


Fortunately no one was caught in the cave, as the 
11 o’clock shift was not to work that night. It would 
be hard to describe the appearance of the mass of 
broken timbers, lagging, stone and earth that filled that 
hole. The scene was certainly discouraging, and the 
results point a few remarks regarding precautions that 
it would be well for everyone to observe when sinking a 
shaft. I will briefly mention a few of these: 

1. Have all material required for the work on hand 
in readiness for use. 

2. Erect the sinking headframe or derrick on the 
site of the shaft so that it will be ready for use when 
needed. 

3. Do not dump any material close to the shaft but 
remove it to a proper distance as quickly as excavated, 
so as to keep the shaft head clear of all obstructions 
that would impede the work. 

4. Use good timber for lining the shaft and make the 
curbing of sufficient thickness to withstand the pres- 
sure. Cut the pieces to the proper length to fit the ex- 
cavation, before they are sent down the shaft. 

5. The face timbers of a shaft should be braced by 
buntons, which not only strengthen the curbing but 
divide the shaft into separate compartments and, by 
means of plank, a partition can be made that will assist 
the ventilation of the shaft. Also, the hoisting being done 
on one side or in one compartment makes the work safer, 
as the men are protected against any material falling on 
them from the buckets as they are being drawn up the 
shaft. 

6. The sinking bucket should never be filled to the 
top, so as to prevent any of the material falling back 
down the shaft when hoisted. A very small stone 
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falling in the shaft would be sufficient to kill a man if it 

struck him. The work of shaft sinking is dangerous 

and only careful men should be employed for the pur- 

pose. S. D. HAINLEY. 
Osceola Mills, Penn. 


Mine Discipline 


Letter No. 5—I read with great interest the letter 
of W. A. Barrett, Coal Age, May 19, p. 883, and can 
say that he has the right idea of discipline in mines. 

In my opinion the importance of discipline, in the 
operation of a mine, cannot be exaggerated. As well 
might the attempt be made to run a school without a 
teacher, or control a populace without a government, as 
to attempt to operate a coal mine without maintaining 
discipline among the employees. 

No set rules can be laid down the study of which will 
make a mine official a good disciplinarian. Success in 
this direction depends on the tact and wisdom of the 
man in charge. Without these there is sure to develop 
friction and dissatisfaction. There are cases where 
strict discipline is maintained with perfect harmony 
between the workers and their employers, and there are 
other cases where the discipline is of such a nature 
that strife and discord are generated. 

The fundamental principle underlying true mine dis- 
cipline is that the mine officials shall be possessed of 
both patience and good judgment. The superintendent 
or foreman must have a strength of character that will 
make his decisions firm and final. The most trivial case 
must be given careful consideration before a decision 
is rendered. An official fails to retain the confidence 
of his men when he is obliged to retract or modify his 
decisions. This should be avoided by carefully investi- 
gating the facts before announcing a decision, which 
should always be final. Better make no decisior than 
to be obliged, later, to alter it through a misunder- 
standing of the facts. 


DISCIPLINE ON THE RAILROADS 


A good example of discipline is found in railroad 
management, where a man is brought “upon the carpet” 
before any penalty for an alleged act or violation of 
rules is exacted. A man should always be given a fair 
and impartial hearing and his case considered with calm 
judgment. The guilty one should be made to feel that 
“the road of the transgressor is hard.” In this way 
only can workers be impressed with the justice of 
discipline. The management must understand its men 
and the men the management, and judgments rendered 
must be final. 

It is of the same importance, also, that discipline shall 
not be severe. While it must always be strict, it must 
never take on the form of tyranny, which cannot fail 
to excite distrust and opposition. Kind and humane 
treatment is now more important than ever before, in 
the successful management of mines where the condi- 
tions are not unlike those in other industries. The 
miner is not like the sailor who was ‘“‘shanghied” and 
smuggled off to sea where he had no alternative than 
to obey the iron rule of his taskmaster. A miner if 
dissatisfied with the conditions in a mine can pick up 
his tools and go elsewhere. He is not compelled to 
submit to a discipline that is severe and tyrannical. 
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True discipline, after all, is realized more fully where 
there is a complete understanding between employer 
and employed. The problem requires a study of human 
nature and the application of the Golden Rule on both 
sides. Where the men are satisfied, actual discipline 
is scarcely known as such, although the results obtained 
are as though the strictest discipline prevailed. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Preventing Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 7—It is generally the case that, following 
some terrible accident at a mine, orders are given 
prohibiting the practice that made the accident pos- 
sible. It is much like the man of whom we have often 
heard, who locked the stable door after his horse was 
stolen. 

Frequently it happens that, in the haste to prevent 
the recurrence of a like accident, a rule is adopted 
without the careful consideration that the conditions 
demand, and the result is that an even worse accident 
is made possible. I recall such an instance that occurred 
some years ago in the Wyoming Valley. 

It was the habit of the miners working in those 
mines at that time to carry their powder with them 
when going into the mine. At one of the large mines 
in the valley a miner stepped onto the cage one morning 
carrying a box of dynamite on his shoulder. On reach- 
ing the bottom of the shaft the box was either knocked 
or fell from his shoulder to the ground and exploded, 
killing him and six other men and wrecking the bottom 
of the shaft. 


DANGER INCREASED BY HASTY ORDERS 


As a result of that accident all the superintendents 
of the mines up and down the valley at once issued 
orders forbidding the men to take their powder down 
the shaft with them. The consequence was that each 
man on arriving at the shaft in the morning would 
stack his powder on the ground at a point 25 ft. back 
from the head of the shaft, where it remained until 
all the men had been lowered into the mine. 

The powder was then sent down the shaft on a 
separate cage. There was sometimes as much as 1000 
lb. of powder stacked on the ground a short distance 
from the shaft. One can easily imagine what was liable 
to happen when this powder was lowered on the cage 
and the men made a rush to secure their own. 

Not only did this new arrangement make possible 
a far worse accident than the one that had just 
happened, but several hundred men were kept waiting 
from 30 to 40 min. each morning, when they should 
have been at work in their places. Unquestionably, the 
change made by this rule was ill-advised, and it is a 
wonder that a more serious accident did not follow 
its adoption. 

Practice at the different mines in this region is quite 
variable. In some instances the company sends the 
powder into the mine on a special car, and this is 
distributed to the men at their working places. In 
other mines the custom still prevails of permitting 
the men to carry their own powder into the mine when 
going to work. Where this is done, however, it seems 
te me that the men should be provided with a proper 
means of carrying the powder. 
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Dynamite or any form of explosive that can be set 
off by a sudden jar or knock should be carried in a 
padded bag or sack that would give the needed protec- 
tion. In some instances the powder is furnished to the 
men in cartridge form, while at other times the loose 
powder is carried into the mines, where the miner 
makes up his own cartridges as he needs them. In 
a few cases the loose powder is still furnished the men 
in 25-lb. kegs. / 

There should be a more uniform system adopted, in 
respect to the handling of powder used in mines, that 
would insure a greater freedom from accidents due to 
this cause. From the standpoint of efficiency alone 
this question of the proper method of furnishing 
powder to the men for their use in the mine should 
be carefully considered by all coal operators. In one 
instance alone that I could mention a single company 
sustained a daily loss of 1000 working hours, by reason 
of its men having to wait from 30 to 40 min. on the 
shaft bottom, each morning, to receive their powder. 
It would be well if this phase of the subject could be 
thoroughly discussed in Coal Age, so that its importance 
would be realized. and better methods employed that 
would give greater safety and increased efficiency in 
the mine. W. A. BARRETT. 

Nanticoke, Penn. 


Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the question of the best 
method of extinguishing the fire discovered by a fire- 
boss at the head of an intake entry, as described in the 
inquiry, Coal Age, June 9, p. 1012, let me say that a 
fireboss, on discovering a fire, should quickly determine 
whether he can put it out himself unaided and, if not, 
he should proceed to notify the surface and get help at 
once. 

It is stated that the fire, in this case, has gained some 
headway, although burning quietly in the coal a few 
yards inside of the last breakthrough. It is also shown 
that six of the eight rooms turned off of this heading 
are generating gas. 

On getting help from the surface, the first step taken 
should be to make a small opening close to the roof, 
in the stopping in the crosscut opposite No. 8 room, 
and arrange a box or canvas in such a manner as to con- 
duct the air coming from these rooms across the head- 
ing and let it pass at once into the return airway and 
prevent it from reaching the fire. Sufficient air should 
be allowed to pass along the heading without going 
through the rooms. This current would be practically 
free from gas, and the danger of an immediate explo- 
sion would be largely avoided. 

The next step would be to hang a canvas on the re- 
turn airway inby from the last crosscut, if it is possible 
to reach this point. Otherwise, the canvas must be 
hung as near to the place as practicable. This will 
serve to regulate the amount of air passing over the 
fire. 

Having decided that it is necessary to seal off these 
headings in order to extinguish the fire, the first stop- 
ping should be placed on the return airway, as near’ 
to the face of that heading as possible and where the 
workmen can be supplied with sufficient fresh air to 
enable them to perform their task. 
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My reason for placing the first stopping on the return 
airway is that by this means the products of combus- 
tion, which are largely extinctive gases, will be con- 
fined in the region of the fire. The effect of these ex- 
tinctive gases will be to reduce the explosive condition 
of any inflammable or explosive mixture that might ac- 
cumulate at the face of the heading and in the region 
of the fire. At the same time sufficient air finds its 
way into this space to dilute the gases generated and 
prevent the formation of an explosive mixture. 

On the other hand, if the first stopping was to be 
placed on the intake, not only would the supply of air 
to the region of the fire be so reduced that the danger 
of the formation of carbon monoxide would be in- 
creased, but these gases would drift from the region of 
the fire and pass into the return airway, making it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to build a good stopping at 
that point after closing the intake. 

As the stopping on the return airway nears compie- 
tion, a similar stopping should be started at a cor- 
responding point on the intake airway. In the building 
of these stoppings it will generally be necessary to 
have two sets of workmen, who can relieve each other 
at short intervals, as it will not be possible for men 
to work any length of time exposed to the heat, smoke 
and gases of the fire. Also, if any of these men should 
be overcome, there would be help at hand to rescue 
them. In completing the work close the stopping on the 
return airway first and then quickly close the intake. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. W. DICKINSON. 


Back to the Mines 


Letter No. 5—Reading previous letters on this sub- 
ject recalls my own experience when I left the mines 
some years ago to seek work in a factory. It was not 
because I disliked the work of mining and wanted to 
learn another trade, but I was led to leave the mines 
from the fear of catastrophe. 

It was the terrible Courriéres mine explosion, in the 
Pas-de-Calais district of France, Mar. 10, 1906, that 
struck terror to the hearts of many good miners. In 
that explosion between 1200 and 1300 men lost their 
lives, 30 of my own relatives being among the number. 
At that time I had been working in the mines nearly 10 
years, having commenced when I was 12 years old. 

It was this terrible catastrophe that determined me 
to leave the mines and look for another job, notwith- 
standing our family had always been miners. My 
grandfather began work in the mines at the age of 9 
years, at Anzin, France, in 1828, and worked con- 
tinuously for 64 years, without receiving a seratch. 

My first employment on leaving the mines was in a 

chemical factory where I worked 10 hours a day, for 
half the pay that I could make in the mines. In addi- 
tion to the low pay the fumes were so strong that within 
a month I was obliged to quit the place and seek other 
work. : 
My next job was that of a blacksmith’s helper in the 
shop of a large manufacturing concern, making coup- 
lings, unions, nipples, tees, screws, etc. The work of 
swinging a heavy sledge for 8 hours and watching the 
white glow of the forge proved too much for my powers 
of endurance and, though well paid, I sought and ob- 
tained other work in the same concern. 
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As a pipe-threader I never earned so much money 
before or since. It was an easy, clean job, but proved 
too monotonous for a miner. To stand on my feet for 
10 hours seemed to me worse than dragging myself 
through the long low passages of a coal seam. As a re- 
sult I was soon glad to go back to the mines and take 
up again the tools with which I had been so long fa- 
miliar. 

Since that time I have often thought of the old say- 
ing, “Every man to his own trade.” The place for a 
miner is in the mine, and my advice to young men 
who are inclined to seek work in other callings is “Stick 
to your trade.” GASTON LIBIEZ. 

Peru, Il. 


Making Up Cartridges in Mines 


Letter No. 10—In reading Letter No. 8 on this sub- 
ject, Coal Age, June 2, p. 968, my attention was ar- 
rested by the assertion that the practice of miners 
keeping their powder at home “is so general in the 
Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania that it cannot be 
denied it is a menace to public safety.” From the read- 
ing of the letter I learn that black powder is used in 
the mines in that section. 

While it is not for me to attempt to say what steps 
should be taken to eliminate this danger, nor is it my in- 
tention to rehearse the many dangers due to using 
black powder in mines, yet I may be pardoned for draw- 
ing what may prove to be a helpful comparison and re- 
duce the danger of accident from this cause. 

Every mine official and every practical miner knows 
too well the dangers to which one is exposed by the 
careless use of black powder, and it is unnecessary to 
dwell on that feature of the subject. The mining laws 
of this province, long ago, recognized this as a grave 
danger in coal mining and, as a result, no explosive is 
permitted to be used in the mines of British Columbia, 
except such as has been approved by the Minister of 
Mines for that purpose, and then only in the form and 
quantity designated by law. 

Let me ask, Why is it not possible for the State of 
Pennsylvania to pass similar laws prohibiting the use 
of any but permissible explosives, made up in cartridge 
form and stating the quantity of powder that each 
miner may carry into the mine on a single shift? 

There should be provided at every mine, allow me to 
suggest, a suitable magazine in which all explosives 
should be stored. In addition to this there should be a 
distributing station where the miners could receive 
their powder at the beginning of each shift. A house 
should also be provided for the thawing of any powder 
that may be frozen. 

The law in this province provides that each man 
shall have no more than 4 lb. of powder in his posses- 
sion at any one time. No powder is permitted to be 
thawed in the mine, but this must be done in a thaw 
house, especially provided for that purpose. No powder 
can be stored underground. 

In my opinion, if such regulations as these were made 
and enforced, it would stamp out the menace to public 
safety mentioned by the writer to whom I have re- 
ferred, and contact with miners going to and from their 
work would not then be feared by other people. 

Nenaimo, B. C., Canada. H.N. F. 
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Opening a Mine 


We expect shortly to open a new mine in a 3-ft. seam 
of coal and would like to secure what information we 
can in regard to several points that are of general 
interest and application. For this purpose, we know of 
no better medium than the columns of Coal Age. 

The proposition calls for the operation of. a plane 
1000 ft. long and having a grade of 15 per cent. in 
favor of the loaded cars. This plane is to extend from 
the mouth of the mine to the tipple and will be con- 
structed of wood and be double-tracked with 30-lb. steei. 
It is proposed to operate the plane as a self-acting in- 
cline, the loaded cars descending to the tipple to haul 
the empty cars up to the mines. 

We are estimating on a daily output of 400 tons of 
coal from this mine and will appreciate receiving sug- 
gestions as to the style of equipment that will prove 
most useful and economical in its operation. First, as 
to the size and kind of mine cars that will be best 
adapted to the work—their cost and where the same 
can be procured. What size trips can be handled safely 
and to advantage on this incline, and how many cars 
will be needed in the operation of the mine when 
putting out 400 tons of coal per day. It would be in- 
teresting to know, also, about what time would be re- 
quired for the delivery of the cars after order is re- 
ceived at the factory. 

Another question is, What size and kind of rope 
should be used on the incline, its approximate cost, 
where procured and time of delivery at the mine? The 
tipple must not be longer than 40 ft. and equipped to 
handle the estimated output of coal, which is to be 
loaded into railroad cars standing on the track, in the 
usual manner. What we desire is an approximate esti- 
mate on the cost of the incline and tipple complete. 

PHILIP F. CAROTHERS, 
Mining Engineer. 
Hotel Belmont, Somerset, Penn. 





This is a proposition that should interest a number 
of the manufacturers of mining equipment, and we 
present it here for their consideration. It is un- 
fortunate that our correspondent has not given more 
of the details necessary to form an intelligent es- 
timate of what will be needed. For example, the 
size and style of mine cars that will be best adapted 
for use in the mine can only be determined by an 
exact knowledge of the conditions existing in the seam. 

It is stated that the coal is only 3 ft. in thickness, 
which will limit the height of the cars if these are to 
be taken to the faces of the rooms. The nature of 
the roof, floor and coal, as modifying or determining the 
method of working and size of openings, is also import- 
ant. The inclination of the seam and the system of 
underground haulage to be employed are factors of in- 
terest in this connection. 


Without a profile of the ground over which the in- 
cline is to be constructed and further information in 
regard to the tipple and its equipment, as determined 
by the required sizing and weighing of the coal, it 
would be impossible to form an accurate idea on which 
to base an estimate. We leave this proposition with 
our readers and the many manufacturers of mining 
equipment whose advertisements appear in Coal Age. 


Examinations in Colorado 


Being interested in the matter of securing a certifi- 
cate of competency to act as fireboss or mine foreman, 
in this state, I have been advised to write to Coal Age 
for information as to the requirements and qualifica- 
tions for these positions, and want to ask, also, what 
studies it is necessary to take up to fit myseif to pass 
the examination. Full information in this regard will 
be greatly appreciated. C. E. W. 

Lafayette, Colo. 


——__— 


The coal-mining laws of Colorado provide for a board 
of examiners whose duty it shall be to examine and 
pass upon the fitness and ability of candidates to fill 
the positions of chief and deputy mine inspectors, com- 


pany mine examiners, mine foremen, assistant mine - 


foremen and firebosses. 

The law authorizes the board to issue certificates of 
competency to all persons who pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, written or oral, as prescribed by the board, 
and who satisfy the board that they have been em- 
ployed in underground positions, in the mines of 
Colorado, for two years prior to the examination. The 
law also requires that shotfirers shall pass an examina- 
tion given them by the chief or deputy inspector. 

The examining board meets once in every two years 
or oftener, if necessary, at places designated by them, 
for the purpose of examining candidates for company 
examiners, mine foremen, assistant foremen and fire- 
bosses. Information, in regard to the time and place 
of examinations to be held, can be obtained by writing 
Chief Coal Mine Inspector James Dalrymple, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Candidates preparing themselves to take examina- 
tions should study the questions answered each week 
in Coal Age. They should also study such textbooks as 
“Examination Questions and Answers,” International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Penn.; “Mine Gases and Ex- 
plosions,” John Wiley & Sons, New York City; ‘Mine 
Gases and Ventilation,’ McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York City, and similar publications covering the 
subjects of mine gases, safety lamps and ventilation. 

Wherever possible, candidates preparing for exami- 
nation should avail themselves of the privileges of 
night schools, many of which are to be found in coal- 
mining districts. Coal Age will always be glad to 
answer, upon request, any of the questions asked. 


July 14, 1917 
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Anthracite Mine Foremen’s Examination 
Carbondale, Penn., May 8, 9, 1917 © 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What gas causes death, although it does not 
put the light out and cannot be detected by color, taste 
or smell? 

Ans.—The gas referred to in this question is probably 
the mixture of carbon monoxide and air known to the 
miner as “whitedamp.” Very small quantities of this 
gas present in the mine air are sufficient to cause in- 
stant death when breathed into the lungs. A light in 
such a mixture would burn more brightly than in pure 
air, and the gas has no color, taste or smell. 

Ques.—How is carbonic oxide detected? 

Ans.—‘‘Carbonic oxide” is another name for carbon 
monoxide (CO). This gas is best detected when pres- 
ent in mine air by observing its effect on small ani- 
mals such as birds or mice, which are prostrated in far 
less time than is required to overcome persons. 

Ques.—How many right angles can there be in a 
triangle? 

Ans.—No triangle can have more than one right 
angle, since if two straight lines are perpendicular to a 
third they are parallel and no triangle would be formed. 
On the other hand, if the question means how many 
right angles will be equal to the sum of the three angles 
of a triangle, the answer is two right angles. 

Ques.—How is the horsepower required to ventilate 
a mine calculated? 

Ans.—The horsepower on the air, in the ventilation 
of a mine, is calculated by multiplying the quantity of 
air passing, expressed in cubic feet per minute, by the 
unit pressure or the pressure per square foot producing 
circulation in the mine. This pressure is called the unit 
of ventilating pressure. The product of the unit pres- 
sure and the quantity of air in circulation, divided by 
33,000, will be the horsepower on the air required. 

Ques.—Explain the difference between a second open- 
ing and a second travelingway. 

Ans.—The term “second opening,” as used in mining, 
refers to a separate and distinct opening made in addi- 
tion to the main shaft, slope or drift opening. Its 
purpose is to provide another way of escape from the 
mine, in case the main opening is blocked or rendered 
impassable. On the other hand, a separate “traveling- 
way” refers to a separate entry provided for the men to 
walk in and out of the mine without being exposed to 
the danger of walking on the haulage road. 

Ques.—How do you reduce slope measurements to 
horizontal measurements? 

Ans.—Multiply the distance measured on the slope 
by the cosine of the angle of inclination or the angle 
that the slope makes with the horizontal plane. Thus, 
since the cosine of 30 deg. is 0.866, the horizontal dis- 
tance corresponding to 1000 ft. measured on a pitch of 
30 deg. is practically 1000 * 0.866 = 866 ft. 
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Ques.—Under what conditions in a mine should a 
mine foreman remove the workmen? 

Ans.—Whenever a mine foreman considers the condi- 
tions prevailing in a mine are such as to make a dis- 
aster possible, he should not hesitate to withdraw the 
men promptly from the mine. Such dangerous condi- 
tion can only be determined by an intimate knowledge 
of what makes the mine unsafe, in any particular dis- 
trict. 

While the presence of 2 or 23 per cent. of gas may be 
considered to mark the danger line in anthracite min- 
ing, the presence of 1 per cent. of gas may indicate 
equally dangerous conditions in some bituminous dis- 
tricts. In like manner, certain roof conditions that 
would be quite dangerous in one district would not be so 
regarded in another district where the coal is overlaid 
with formation of a different character. The mine fore- 
man of experience comes to judge of these conditions, in 
respect to safety, according to his knowledge of the 
characteristics of the region, with which he should be 
fully acquainted. 

Ques.—At what points in a mine should a mine fore- 
man measure air? How often should these measure- 
ments be taken? What are the necessary equipments 
for a mine foreman to have in order to make such meas- 
urements? 

Ans.—The anthracite mining law of Pennsylvania, 
Art. 10, Sec. 15, requires that “such measurements shall 
be made by the inside mine foreman or his assistant 
once every week, at the inlet and outlet airways, also 
at or near the face of each gangway and at the nearest 
crossheading to the face of the inside and outside cham- 
ber or breast where men are employed.” These meas- 
urements must be made “with an anemometer or other 
efficient instrument.” 

Ques.—Is it necessary to tamp holes charged with dy- 
namite and, if so, how would you do this with the 
greatest degree of safety? 

Ans.—The explosion of a charge of dynamite, unlike 
that of powder, is sudden and, for this reason, the 
tamping of a charge of dynamite is not as important as 
that of blasting powder. It is well, however, to tamp 
a dynamite charge sufficiently to insure its being held 
in place in the hole., This should always be done with 
caution by inserting a plug of clay in the hole and push- 
ing this gently back against the charge, using for this 
purpose a wooden tamping bar and avoiding any shock 
or pounding that might cause an explosion. 

Ques.—What is a regulator? Explain fully. 

Ans.—A regulator is any device for controlling the 
quantity of air flowing in a split in a mine. There are 
two forms of regulators. The door regulator consists 
of a door so hung at the mouth of a split that it can 
be set to divide the air in the desired proportions be- 
tween the two airways. The box regulator is a brattice 
built in the return airway and provided with an open- 
ing whose size is regulated by a movable shutter. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Other than causing temporary confusion 
among the coal producers and giving some 
encouragement to operators who do not de- 
sire to abide by the maximum prices fixed 
at the recent conference, the letter of New- 
ton D. Baker, the Secretary of War, in no 
way is interfering with the carrying out of 
the plans of the conference. In a letter to 
the director of the Council of National De- 
fense, Mr. Baker characterized the maxi- 
mum price fixed by Secretary Lane, Gov. 
John F. Fort, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Francis S. Peabody, chairman 
of the Committee on Coal Production, as an 
exorbitant and oppressive price. . 

This letter was heralded as a _ certain 
cause for a split in the Cabinet. No such 
consequence, however, followed the dire pre- 
diction. Secretary Lane went for a long 
motor trip Sunday and was not in touch 
with the situation. His office staff received 
its first information, concerning the letter, 
Sunday morning from the correspondent of 
“Coal Age,’’ when he made an effort to as- 
certain Mr. Lane’s views regarding Mr. 
Baker’s criticism. 

Mr. Lane has refrained from comment, 
but he took lunch Monday with Secretary 
Baker. This luncheon was followed closely 
by the publication of Mr. Baker’s statement 
that his letter was not meant to criticize 
those who fixed the maximum price on coal, 
but to correct a false impression which he 
felt had been given the public by news- 
paper articles telling of the agreement. 

Mr. Peabody left Washington prior to the 
Baker episode with the idea of getting a 
week’s rest. The only man who knew his 
whereabouts was George W. Reed, his sec- 
retary, and Mr. Reed wouldn’t tell. He 
was determined that Mr. Peabody should be 
removed completely from the worries of the 
office. No one could get beyond Mr. Reed 
and, aS a consequence, he was the busiest 
man in Washington for two days holding 
long-distance telephone conversations with 
anxious coal operators. He made it so 
plain that the original program would be 
earried out that reassurance soon took the 
place of confusion and, as a result, the 
first week under the new arrangement saw 
it in effect at practically every mine of 
consequence east of the Mississippi River. 

Operators west of the Mississippi made 
decided progress during the week toward 
the assemblage of cost and _ selling-price 
data, looking to the establishment of tenta- 
tive maximum prices such as already are 
in effect east of the river. It is hoped that 
these prices may be arrived at so as to be- 
come operative July 16. 


More reazon than ever for systematizing 
mine-cost accounting exists now that the 
actual cost of producing coal must be as- 
certained, in the opinion of Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines. He 
believes that this is the psychological time 
to put a uniform system into effect. He 
suggests that a meeting of the auditors of 
companies interested in this matter be ar- 
ranged with this end in view. Mr. Man- 
ning has made a formal suggestion to this 
effect to the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion. 

The matter has been referred to the Na- 
tional Association of Coal Producers and 
probably will be among the first things 
acted upon by the newly formed organiza- 
tion. The mining engineers on the staff 
of the Bureau of Mines have given much at- 
tention to this subject and much valuable 
information with regard to cost accounting 
is on file at the Bureau of Mines. This will 
be available to the auditors when they meet 
to discuss the question. : 





To effect a permanent organization of the 
National Association of Coal Producers, the 
secretaries of the coal-trade bureaus will 
meet in Washington within the next two 
weeks. The exact date has not been fixed, 
Details with regard to the conduct of the 
association will be taken up at that time. 
It is expected that sufficient progress will 
be made to allow of the immediate opening 
of permanent offices here. 
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The work of the Association is expected 
to take on some of the aspects of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics and its compo- 
nent factors codrdinated after the manner 
of the American Railway Association. 





After extensive hearings the Senate com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce is consider- 
ing behind closed doors the action it will 
take on Senator Pomerene’s bill, authoriz- 
ing the President to fix coal prices and to 
take over coal mines. Senator Pomerene 
tells of the object of the bill in the follow- 
ing words: 

“The bill as prepared—not to go into all 
the details of it—provides that during this 
war, aS a war measure, the President may, 
when he sees proper, through the Federal 
Trade Commission, determine what shall be 
reasonable prices to be paid, etce., and then 
if the producers are not willing to furnish 
the coal at those prices the President shall 
be authorized to take over any or all of 
those mines he may see fit and operate them 
on the Government account and pay the op- 
erators a reasonable price, and if that is 
not satisfactory, it gives them the oppor- 
tunity to bring suit for anything over and 
above that amount, if they are not satis- 
fied, and the President is given power to fix 
rules under which those operations may be 
conducted.” 

The hearing developes the fact that 
members of the committee are not strongly 
averse to Government operation of coal 
mines. Had it not been for the price-fixing 
conference there would have been no hesita- 
tion, it is believed, in reporting the Pome- 
rene bill favorably. The fact, however, that 
the operators are showing perfect willing- 
ness in their own efforts to regulate prices 
and the fact that the arguments advanced 
by Charles M. Moderwell and other opera- 
tors against such procedure had weight, 
caused the committee to defer action until 
the matter could be considered carefully. 
Senator Newlands, the chairman of the 
committee, expressed his opinion of such 
legislation as follows: 

“T have very reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that, in so far as products are con- 
cerned, particularly basic products, such 
an extraordinary demand has been precipi- 
tated upon the normal supply as to en- 
able the owners of those products to charge 
almost anything that they want to, and 
the usual normal prices, which are the re- 
sult of normal supply and demand, cannot 
be maintained, and that therefore it is ab- 
solutely essential that the Government act 
and act decisively with respect to all basic 
articles in such a way as to prevent the ex- 
traordinary demands of war operating in 
such a way as to unduly increase the war 
expenses of the Government and at the 
same time raise prices of necessaries be- 
yond the reach of the masses of the people.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Predictions that the price of coal will 
never be as low again as it has been in the 
last four or five years and that while pres- 
ent high prices may be expected to continue 
for a time there will be a gradual reduction 
in the rates now charged, are made by 
James E. Roderick, chief of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Mines in his resumé 
of the mining operations in the state dur- 
ing the year 1916. 

The chief of the department says that 
last year was one of the most remarkable 
ever known in the coal business and that 
the war stimulated it as it did almost every- 
thing else, until prices which were unprece- 
dented were paid. The unique feature of 
long abandoned mines being put into opera- 
tion to meet the demands of the trade is 
commented upon and the chief says that 
coal that could not have been marketed two 
or three years ago is now bringing fancy 
prices, while coal is being reclaimed from 
the refuse banks and sold readily. 

There were 256,804,012 net tons turned 
out in the mines of the state, an increase of 
10,006,238 tons over 1915. The number 
of persons employed in and about the mines 
was 33,473. Of the total tonnage the bitu- 
minous production was 169,123,814 tons, an 
increase of 11,703,746 tons over 1915. The 
number of employees in the soft-coal mines 
was 174,304. The anthracite tonnage was 
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87,680,198 net tons, a decrease of 1,697,508 
tons for the year. The number of mine 
employees in the anthracite region was 159,- 
169. The bituminous record was exceeded 
only in 1913, but the anthracite record was 
below that of 1913, 1914 and 1915. 

Mr. Roderick, in a synopsis of his annual 
report to Governor Brumbaugh, points out: 

“The total number of fatal accidents dur- 
ing the year was 1001, and nonfatal acci- 
dents 3316; total, 4317. In the bituminous 
region there were 436 fatal accidents and 
1806 nonfatal; total, 2240, as compared with 
442 fatal and 1350 nonfatal in 1915 and 413 
fatal and 963 nonfatal in 1914. In the an- 
thracite region there were 565 fatal acci- 
dents and 1510 nonfatal, total 2075, as com- 
pared with 588 fatal and 995 nonfatal in 
1916, and 600 fatal and 10388 nonfatal in 
1914. 

The number of fatalities per 1000 employ- 
ees was 2.50 in the bituminous region, as 
compared with 2.35 in 1915 and 2.11 in 
1914. In the anthracite region the number 
was 3.55, as compared with 3.32 in 1915 
and 3.32 in 1914. 

In the bituminous region the production 
per life lost was 387,900 tons, as compared 
with 356,154 tons in 1915 and 353,231 tons 
in 1914. In the anthracite region the pro- 
duction per life lost was 155,186 tons, as 
compared with 152,003 tons in 1915, and 
151,982 tons in 1914. The fatalities in 1915 
and 1916 were about 10 per cent. greater 
per 1000 employed than in 1914. 

The record for the year is disappointing 
in view of the great efforts that have’ been 
made to reduce fatalities. The number of 
mine inspectors under the supervision of 
the Department of Mines has been in- 
creased and additional inspections have been 
made by representatives of the insurance 
companies. It is also a fact, that the com- 
pensation law that went into effect the first 
of January made the operators realize the 
need of more careful operation of the mines 
in order to keep as low as possible the cost 
of compensation, 

The fatalities among the bituminous em- 
ployees caused 276 widows and 636 or- 
phans and among anthracite employees 373 
widows and 674 orphans. 

The coke production amounted to 26,428,- 
926 tons, exceeding by almost 2,000,000 
tons the great production of 1913. ; 

The production of both coal and coke has 
steadily increased since 1899, when the bi- 
tuminous output was 73,066,943 tons, which 
shows an increase of 131 per cent.; anthra- 
cite, 60,518,331 tons, an increase of 45 per 
cent., and coke 12,192,570 tons, an in- 
crease of 117 per cent. 

The year was notable for the advent of 
colored workmen in great numbers. In 
the Pittsburgh region, particularly, many 
thousands of negroes from the South have 
been employed. All operators found it dif- 
ficult to obtain sufficient labor to operate 
the mines. The old employees felt the lure 
of the greater wages offered by the muni- 
tion plants and other manufacturing con- 
cerns. The mine employees are now receiv- 
ing greater pay than ever before. 

Labor troubles in various parts of the 
coal fields also added to the anxiety of the 
operators and rendered more difficult the 
Keeping of contracts. The strikes that oc- 
curred throughout the year, although indi- 
vidually rather unpretentious, had a cumu- 
lative effect great enough to reduce the out- 
put probably 3,000,000 tons. 

In many instances a heavy strain was 
placed upon the producers, but those who 
were properly equipped with mining facili- 
ties and not obligated by previous contracts 
at moderate prices reaped a golden harvest. 
A great disparity in prices is shown be- 
tween the operators who were at the time 
under contract at low prices and those who, 
not being tied up, were able to avail them- 
selves of the exceptional conditions of the 
trade. 

The present high prices may be expected 
to continue for some time in the future, 
although there will no doubt be a gradual 
reduction to a more reasonable basis. Coal, 
however, may never be as cheap again as 
it has been at times during the last four 
or five years. 

The cost of mining is constantly increas- 
ing, owing to exhaustion of the thicker and 
more accessible beds. The great increase 
in the wages paid to the miners is another 
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cause, and it is scarcely among the possi- 
bilities that wages will ever return to the 
old low levels.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Anthracite 


Pittston—Preliminary contests to select 
teams to represent the North Pittston Dis- 
trict in the annual first-aid contests of the 
Pennsylvania-Hillside companies at Valley 
- View Park in August, were held at the 
Pittston Y. M. C. A. recently and resulted 
in the selection of the Thomas shaft, No. 
9 breaker, No. 8 shaft and Leadville shaft 
teams. Max Melcher, of No. 9 breaker 
team, won the single man event. 

The demand for the small sizes of coal 
is so great that all of the companies of 
this region are turning to their refuse 
banks to meet the market. Culm piles 
that have remained untouched for many 
years are being shipped to market. Some 
of the refuse is being shipped directly to 
consumers and is being used by them for 


boiler fuel, with forced draft, but other 
banks are being put through washeries 
and the smaller sizes separated from the 


dirt, thus bringing a much better price 
than the unprepared culm. The Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. is preparing to use the 
culm bank at the old Pheenix colliery, at 
the lower end of Duryea. The Phenix 
breaker was abandoned many years ago 
and the remaining coal in the tract was 
mined through the workings of the Seneca 
colliery and the coal prepared in the Seneca 
breaker. The Phoenix culm bank has _ not 
been touched since the breaker was aban- 
doned and contains large quantities of 
marketable coal. A switch from the Moun- 
tain cut-off of the Lehigh Valley is being 
laid to the bank and a steam shovel in- 
stalled. The culm will be transported to 
the Exeter washery, where it will be pre- 
pared for market. 


Minersville, Penn.—The big breaker at 
Buck Run colliery, which recently was 
burned to the ground with a loss of $100,- 
000, is to be rebuilt, as rapidly as possible 
and work was started on July 2. This 
colliery, operated by Neale and Thorne, is 
one of the largest independent ones in the 
Schuylkill region, and although the con- 
tractors will be hampered by the scarcity 
of structural material, it is expected that 
the breaker will be completed in time to 
ship coal before the cold weather makes 
Boren? the output of large quantities 
of coal. 


Duryea—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
in addition to using up its culm banks 
at the old Pheenix colliery, is making ar- 
rangements to run the large culm bank 
in rear of the Stegmaier storage plant on 
North Main St. through the washery. For 
several weeks past a local plant has been 
hauling the culm away, which was found 
to be excellent fuel. Recently the company 
posted notices on the bank against tres- 
passing. In the front of the culm bank 
is a large double house owned by a foreign- 
er and who, when he purchased the land 
from the late M. Bolin estate, believed he 
also owned the culm bank and made ar- 
rangements with the local plant for the 
sale of the culm. The bank is one of the 
finest and largest in the Wyoming Valley. 


Tamaqua—The East Lehigh colliery has 
resumed operations after having been al- 
most rebuilt. E. M. B. Shopp, head of the 
corporation, has started plans for the elec- 
trification of the operation at an expendi- 
ture of $50,000. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—It is reported that a move- 
ment has been started among the “wagon 
loader’ coal operators to pool their inter- 
ests and launch a drive to better conditions. 
Unless something definite is done soon 
many of the small operators will face ruin, 
it is claimed. The recent agreement be- 
tween the bigger operators and the Govern- 
ment fixing a basis of $3 per ton for run-of- 
mine, and $3.50 for coal for domestic use, is 
‘rank discrimination,’’ according to many 
of the smaller operators, and there must 
be some change made in the agreement they 
claim. They also assert that owing to the 
searcity of coal cars, many of them will 
have to go out of business. The supply, 
especially on the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been poor for some months, and they claim 
that conditions have been going from bad to 
worse. 


Greensburg—Record wages are being paid 
to most of the coal miners in this vicinity 
and nearly $200 a month is now being 
earned by many of them. This makes the 
amount earned by the men in keeping with 
many of the professions. Carlo Riolo, em- 
ployed by the Rainey works at Elm Grove, 
has made what is said to be the record 
number of loads mined during a single pay 
period. During the two weeks ending June 
30 he dug 163 loads of solid coal, which 
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netted him $115.20. His extra time 
amounted to $4.50 and this ran his total to 
$11.70 per day. 


Boswell—The Merchants Coal Corpora- 
tion, which recently took over the hold- 
ings of the Merchants’ Coal Co., has as- 


sumed charge of the plant. John Gibson, 
who had been general superintendent of 
the plant for many years, has resigned his 


position. His successor is William Palmer. 
The corporation purchased the plant for 
$500,000. Some extensive improvements are 


to be made. 


Clarksville—The Clarksville Gas Coal Co., 
of which J. H. Hillman, Jr., is president, 
will open a mine on its property in Wash- 
ington County, near here. The property 
adjoins that of the Pitt Gas Coal Co. 


Indiana—The Yellow Creek Coal Mining 
Co. has started developments on its prop- 
erty, Known as the Graff tract, about 4 
miles from Homer City on the Possum 
Glory branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Both the “B” and “KE” seams will be 
worked. The Yellow Creek company is con- 
trolled by Indiana capitalists. 


Somerset—A new record 
few days ago on the price of Somerset 
County coal land, when ten acres belong- 
ing to the Jacob P. Hostetler estate in 
Casselman Township was sold at private 
sale for $4500. 


Waynesburg—The Buckeye Coal _ Co. 
closed several deals recently by which it 
purchased 108 acres in Cumberland Town- 
ship from the Bailey heirs; 116 acres from 
Cc. Y. Hathaway and several small tracts 
from the Cumberland Coal Co. 


Greensburg—The Keystone Coal Co., op- 
erating mines in the northern section of 
Westmoreland County, has purchased an 
additional 247 acres in Salem and Loyal- 
hanna Townships. 


Hollidaysburg—Allegheny Mountain coal 
operators who have been retailing coal at 
$2.50 a ton have advanced their price to 
$3 a ton as a result of the price-fixing 
agreement recently effected in Washing- 
ton. The increase in price has ruffled thou- 
sands of consumers, who have been buying 
the coal at the mouth of the mines. 


was made a 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Princeton—The stockholders of the 
Gwindlin Coal and Coke Co., at a recent 
meeting outlined plans for the immediate 


development of their 1000 acres of coal land 
recently purchased in Lewis County. It is 
said that this development will be made 
within 30 days. 


Gary—At the Fourth of July celebration 
here, the United States Coal and Coke Co., 
following a long-standing custom, dis- 
tributed prizes to its workmen having the 
best record for the two weeks from June 
16 to June 30, inclusive. Three prizes of 
$50, $35 and $15 were distributed to the coal 
loaders having the best record, and similar 
amounts to the men working on the coke 
yard. The first prize for coal loading went 
to Steve Coimoin, whose earnings during 
this time amounted to $261.05. The second 
prize went to Paul Miller, whose earnings 
were $245.90, while the third prize went 
to Frank Michangello, whose earnings were 
$235.54. Among the coke pullers John 
Postin took first prize with earnings of 
$117.30. Will Kellam, second, with $113.15, 
while the third prize went to Pink Kellam, 
who earned $101. While these earnings 
appear large, there were many men at the 
various plants of the company whose earn- 
ings closely approximated those of the prize 
winners. 


Charleston—It is estimated that a large 
shortage in coal production amounting to 
5500 tons daily, has been occasioned in West 
Virginia through labor trouble. The mines 
of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co., at Ra- 
leigh, have been tied up for some time 
through disagreement between the manage- 
ment and the men. There have been diffi- 
culties also at Dun Loop, at Bachman, 
Boone and Smokeless. In June the coal 
shortage amounted to 58,000 tons, but it is 
estimated in July that this shortage will 
be at least 120,000 tons. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Semet-Solvay Co. is 
reported to be expending a considerable sum 
in prospecting on the vast coal holdings 
which it acquired in Tuscaloosa County sev- 
eral months ago. The local plant of the 
company is now securing its coal supply 
under a contract with the Tennessee com- 
pany. 

Gadsden—The H. Koppers Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has completed the byproduct 
coke ovens of the Gulf States Steel Co., 
which have been in course of construction 
for about a year. It is stated that the 
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contractors finished the work about a week 
ahead of schedule_and will receive a daily 
bonus for the time saved. 
KENTUCKY 

Clay City—The plant of the Pearsite Co., 
built here in 1915 at a large cost to manu- 
facture dyes from cannel coal refuse, has 
been sold by A. T. Whitt, trustee in bank- 
ruptey, to Spayer & Son, junk dealers of 
Lexington, Ky., for $11,200. Other items 
tee kN been sold by the trustee for 

Se. 


Whitesburg—It is said here that the 
Long Fork Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. on to the rich properties of the Elk 
Horn Mining Corporation and the Milwau- 
kee Gas Coal Mining Co., on Left Beaver 
Creek north of here, will be completed and 
in operation within the next 60 days. Large 
quantities of coal have been stocked by 
pees companies and are ready for ship- 
ment. 


Cornettsville—The Eastern Kentucky 
Coal Co., recently organized, is starting the 
work of development of the old Cornett 
coal-land tract. An output of 1000 tons will 
be made when the plant is well under way. 


OHIO 


Nelsonville—The Hocking Valley Rail- 
roadsCo. has issued an order forbidding the 
distribution of more cars to “wagon mines,” 
for the reason that the small capacity of 
most of the operations in this class makes 
it necessary to hold up cars for several days 
while coal is being hauled to load them. 
It is said that about 40 small mines, many 
of them recently opened, are affected. 


Jacksonville—The Ohio Mining Co. has 
purchased the Coe farm of 455 acres in this 


vicinity, and is planning to open three 
mines on the property, two on the No. 7 
vein and one shaft to the No. 6 vein. The 


most efficient and up-to-date equipment 
will be installed. It is said that Bart 
Davidson, of Athens, is to be actively con- 
nected with the company’s work on the 
property. 

Columbus—Coal mines in southern Ohio 
have been inspected by volunteer fire in- 
spectors who are working under State Fire 
Marshall Fleming for the duration of the 
war. ‘‘Reasonably safe” is the average ver- 
dict on the mines, according to Fleming. 


A committee of seven has been formed 
to take care of the Ohio coal situation, 
five of the members being operators. The 
committee will confine itself at present to 
the work of securing data regarding the 
cost of producing coal, finding means of 
improving the car situation and otherwise 
getting down to the fundamental difficulties 
which exist. 


The New Pittsburgh Coal Co. has pur- 
chased the coal acreage and modern tip- 
ple of the Pittsburgh Mining Co., located 
in the Pomeroy district. The mine is mod- 
ernly equipped and at present has a ca- 
pacity of 600 tons daily. It is planned to 
increase the output to 1000 tons. The un- 
mined land consists of approximately 2500 
acres. 


Steubenville—Stripping operations in 
this vicinity are progressing favorably, 
many new companies having started work 
recently, and before the end of the summer 
a large production will be available. In 
Harrison and Jefferson Counties large areas 
of coal are being bared by steam shovels. 


Bellaire—The old Rail and River No. 2 
coal mine is being reopened by St. Clair 
Archer and John Maloney. This mine was 
abandoned about two years ago. Some ex- 
tensive coal land lying to the south of the 
mine which can be mined from the bottom 
of the slope of the old mine has been se- 
cured, and will be thus worked. It is ex- 
pected that about 50 men will be em- 
ployed. Track is being laid and machines 
installed. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell—Fire in the Tecumseh coal mine 
No. 2 has been raging for some time, and 
attempts to combat the flames have been 
futile. Coal experts have been sent for 
to assist in ceiling the shaft in an effort 
to smother the fire, and to prevent coal- 
dust explosions, which usually accompany 
mine fires. The closing of the mine dis- 
penses with the services of about 350 men. 


Brazil—Ground was broken recently for 
a new slope mine on the farm of John 
Storm, 234 miles east of Clay City. This 
mine will be operated by Burton & Magee, 
of Chicago, and will give employment tc 
about 80 men. 


ILLINOIS 


Millstadt—The Northern Coal Co. of St. 
Louis and Chicago, which for the past three 
years has operated the High Prairie strip 
mine here, is dismantling and abandoning 
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the property. The chief reason, it is 
claimed, is that the M. & O. R.R. cannot 
furnish equipment enough to make the prop- 
osition a paying one. The coal company 
has instituted suit against the railroad 
company for failure to furnish equipment, 
and another suit is being prepared for 
Jamages on account of forcing the coal 
company to abandon its property. 


Witt—On.Monday, July 2, at about 1:15 
p.m., an engine flywheel, 10 ft. in diameter 
with a 19-in. face burst at Mine No. 12 of 
the C. & E. I. coal properties. The engine 
was driving a 100-kw. generator. No one 
was injured, although several had narrow 
escapes. Two men were working on the 
roof at the time, when several pieces of the 
wheel came through it a few feet from 
them. Parts of the wrecked wheel passed 
entirely over the tipple—one piece strik- 
ing and bending a 110-lb. rail on the Big 
Four track, then striking an oil tank that 
was standing on a siding. Another piece, 
weighing about 500 Ib., flew across the 
track, striking a telephone pole, cutting 
about half of it away and then striking 
the corner of a coal shed and a brick drug 
store. This piece traveled a distance of about 
600 ft. from the engine. The accident was 
caused by the governor sticking in some 
way, causing the engine to race. The en- 
gine was not otherwise damaged. The 
mine will be idle about two weeks while 
another engine and generator of larger ca- 
pacity is being installed. 


Springfield—TIllinois’ new civil adminis- 
tration code went into effect July 1, with 
Evan D. John, of Carbondale, in charge 
as director of the Department of Mines 
and Mining, assisted by Martin Bolt, of 
Springfield. They were appointed some 
time ago and have been making a study 
of the changes necessitated by the: new 
order of things. The new State Mining 
Board, appointed by Gov. Lowden, consists 
of Director John, William Hutton, of Du- 
quoin, James Richards, of Belleville, M. S. 
Coleman, of Harrisburg, and James Need- 
ham, of Chicago. The Governor also ap- 
pointed the following as miners’ examin- 
ing officials to take the place of the present 
State Board of Mine Examiners: William 
Hall, of Springfield; William H. Turner, 
of Collinsville; John A. Tuttle, of Harris- 
burg, and Joseph G. Viano, of Coal City. 


Several mines which were compelled 
to shut down some time ago be- 
cause of inability to get cars, have re- 
sumed. The present car supply, according 
to President W. B. Jess, of the Springfield 
District Coal Mining Co., is about 80 per 
cent. normal, and all the mines of the com- 
pany are working almost every day. Assur- 
ances have been received that the supply 
will be still further improved. H. H. De- 
veeaux, president of the Chicago-Springfield 
Coal Co., says that company’s mines are 
also working steadily. 


Marion—The unusual prospects for money 
making in the coal business has literally 
opened a continuous string of local mines 
from one end of Williamson County to the 
other on the outcrop. Considerable money 
is being invested in these properties and a 
fairly good tonnage of coal is anticipated. 


Pittsburg—Cosgrove & Co., of Philadel- 
phia and Johnstown, Penn., and Chicago, 
are contemplating the extension of the 
Marion & Eastern R.R. east of here where 
it is understood plans are under way for 
the sinking of a mine at Alleghany. 


Staunton—Coal miners of Staunton, Mt. 
Olive, Livingston, Williamson, Gillespie, 
Benld and Carlinville met here a few days 
ago to discuss plans for building a hospi- 
tal. The proposition was favorably re- 
garded but no final action was taken. An- 
other meeting will be held soon, at which 
plans for raising the necessary money 
will be considered. 


Mascoutah—The Liberty Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, is erecting a colony of dwellings at 
its mine between here and Rentchler, to 
provide homes for a greater number of 
employees. The company controls five 
other mines in St. Clair County. 


Auburn—Mine workers here have organ- 
ized a codperative society and have started 
a Consumers’ Codperative Store. Ue Bh Ie 
Tierney, formerly assistant manager of the 
Springfield codperative store, has been 
made manager of the Auburn store. 
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Charles W. Stuart, of Homer City, Penn., 
has resigned as superintendent of the Lu- 
zerne mines of the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal and Iron Co. 


George F. Malone, superintendent of car 
service for the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
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was recently appointed deputy commis- 
Pens of the Tidewater Exchange for Bal- 
imore. 


W. W. Keefer, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road and Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed to become general manager of the 
Union Collieries Co. 


Richard Pardoe, mine clerk of the Flor- 
ence mines, Punxsutawney, Penn., has 
joined a Red Cross hospital unit and sailed 
for France. He is succeeded at the Flor- 
ence office by Charles Robertson. 

Dan C. Jenkins, formerly manager of the 
Waterman store of the Traders Supply Co., 
has accepted a position in the auditing de- 
partment of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal 
and Iron Co., at Punxsutawney, Penn. 


F. R. Day, chief engineer of the West 
Virginia division of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., recently returned from a _ several 
months’ stay in Petrograd, Ruwscia, where 
he went on business for his company. 


George W. Brymer, of Indiana, Penn., 
has resigned as chief engineer of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. 
and associated companies to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Co., at Scranton, Penn. 


George D. Rowland, vice-president of the 
Lake Erie Coal Co., Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Cleveland, Ohio, has been made presi- 
dent of the Coal Ridge Co., a new concern 
with $600,000 capitalization. It is stated 
the new company owns more than 2500 
acres of coal land in the Pittsburgh No. 8 
and Cambridge fields. 

R. B. Hullhorst has taken over the St. 
Louis office of the Old Ben Mining Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago. He was formerly with the 
local office of C. M. Moderwell & Co. The 
local office will handle the products of the 
Old Ben Mines Nos. 8 and 9 at West Frank- 
fort, as well as the Moderwell and the Pur- 
ity mines, at Christopher. 


Alvan Markle, coal operator, banker and 
chairman of the public-safety committee 
of the Hazleton district on July 7, was 
named collector of county taxes for the 
city by the Luzerne commissioners. He 
will turn over his’ entire commission, 
amounting to over $5000, to the Red Cross 
and will make the collections through the 
Markle Bank and Trust Co. 
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Otto J. Patzold, sales manager of the 
Campbell Creek Coal Co., in Cincinnati, 
died at his home in Norwood on June 27 
after an illness of two weeks. 


Walter Batty, 55 years old, well known 
in coal-mining circles in the Standard field 
of Illinois, and mine manager of the O’Fal- 
lon mine, committed suicide with poison 
recently at his home. There is no known 
reason for the act. 


Peter Slavens, assistant manager of the 
Ziegler Coal Co.’s mine and mayor of the 
town of Ziegler, Ill., was killed in the mine 
when a string of cars broke loose from the 
motor and ran him down. His neck was 
broken and he died instantly. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and several children. 


Patrick Reagan, senior member of the 
contracting firm of Reagan, Lynch & Co., 
died at his Uniontown, Penn., home re- 
cently. Mr. Reagan was one of the best- 
known mine and coke-oven builders in 
Pennsylvania and has built most of the 
plants in the Connellsville region. He is 
survived by his widow and five children. 
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Belleville, Ul.—Stockholders of the Su- 
perior Coal and Mining Co. met here re- 
cently and adopted a resolution dissolving 
the corporation. All the corporate debts 
have been fully paid. 


Crocker, Wash.—The contract for the 
construction of 60 beehive coke ovens for 
the Carbon Hill Coal Co. has been awarded 
to the Hurley-Mason Co. The work also 
provides for the erection of new coal bunk- 
ers. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Lincoln Electric 
Co. recently announced the opening of an 
office at 10 High St., Boston, Mass., under 
the direction of W. A. Blachford. This 
company specializes in the manufacture of 
polyphase motors, arc welding machines and 
battery-charging plants, 

Newport News, WVa.—One of the four 
types of new Virginian Ry. coal cars has 
been received here. Its capacity is 218,000 
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lb. and its light weight is 168,000 lb. The 
present Sewalls Point dumper is not large 
enough to handle this car, but the new 
cot ee under construction, will be able 
o do so. 


Hazleton, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. notified its employees on July 1 
that the pass privilege will be greatly re- 
stricted on account of the war. No free or 
half-rate transportation will be issued for 
pleasure trips. All of the men are ex- 
pected to remain steadily at their jobs to 
keep coal moving without interruption. 


Blairsville, Penn.—More than 900 acres 
of coal and 390 acres of surface land in 
Derry Township have been sold to Wilbur 
EH, Graff; by Mrs. Emma Coulters 7 ke 
Russel and the Inland Coal Co. The coal is 
of the Pittsburgh vein. The considera- 
tion was $900,000. It is said that develop- 
mente on a large scale will begin in a short 
ime. 


Harlan, Ky.—Two thousand _ all-wood, 
drop-bottom gondola cars have been re- 
ceived by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
and have been placed in service. This 
type of car is ordinarily built of steel, but 
the high price of steel has brought about 
use of wood again. Each of the new cars 
has a carrying capacity of 50 tons and each 
has 6 longitudinal drop doors. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Announcement was 
recently made of the consolidation of the 
Kenova Mine Car Co., of Kenova, and the 
Fulton Pit Car Co., of Canal-Fulton, Ohio. 
The new firm will be known as the Fulton- 
Kenova Mine Car Co., and the total capital 
is $400,000, of which $275,000 is common 
stock, and $125,000 preferred. The com- 
pany will continue for the present to oper- 
ate both its plants, one at Kenova and the 
other at Canal-Fulton, but the plan is said 
to be to eventually consolidate all of its 
holdings at Kenova. 


Columbus, Ohio—A. C. Needles, general 
manager of the Norfolk & Western R.R., 
recently announced the completion of the 
work of double-tracking the entire line 
from Norfolk to Columbus. The last stretch 
of new double track was put into opera- 
tion last week and now trains move over 
the entire system without counter-opera- 
tion interference, with the exception of Low 
Grade tunnel between Pepper and Cowan, 
and the Coaldale tunnel between Ruth and 
Coaldale. The entire system has also been 
equipped with an automatic signal system. 


Columbus, Ohio—The freight question in 
Ohio is considerably ‘‘up in the air,’ so to 
speak. The rates on coal shipments from 
other states into Ohio have been advanced 
in accordance with the ruling of the I. C. 
C., but the Ohio Utilities Commission has 
failed to give its consent to an advance in 
rates. The Ohio Commission will have a 
hearing on the question of coal rates July 
13, after which action is expected. Many 
believe that the advanced rates will again 
be suspended until a more complete investi- 
gation can be. made. The advance on rates 
of coal from West Virginia districts to 
Columbus amounts to 10c. per ton. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Board of Education 
has succeeded in placing a contract for 
3000 tons of western Kentucky lump for 
the public schools of the city, at a price 
of $3.30 a ton on track in Louisville. The 
St. Bernard Mining Co. has the contract 
and the Board of Education has contracted 
for delivery from the track at a price which 
will bring the cost to $3.95 per ton. This 
is one-third of the requirements of the 
schools for the year, but no coal company 
could be found which was willing to bid 
on more than a third of the total. It is 
the purpose of the Board of Education 
to ask for other bids in December. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The freight rate on coal 
from Illinois to St. Louis is now 385c. a 
ton more than on shipments to East St. 
Louis. The differential of 20c. a ton, which 
has heretofore existed, has been increased 
15e. a ton by the new tariff which went 
into effect July 1. The railroads intended 
the tariff to apply equally on intrastate and 
interstate shipments, but the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois suspended it on 
intrastate shipments. The suspension was 
for 100 days but may be renewed indefi- 
nitely. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended the increased rate on 
shipments to points west of St. Louis, so 
that the St. Louis rate is higher than on 
longer hauls to more western points. ‘The 
new rates to St. Louis are 72%c. from 
the inner group and 87ic. from the outer 
group. The East St. Louis rate remains 
374c. from the inner group and 52%c. from 
the outer group. The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce sought to have the St. Louis 
increase suspended, but was unsuccessful. 
In view of the increased discrimination as 
between St. Louis and Mast St. Louis re- 
newed efforts will be made to have the 
rate suspended. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite shipments establish a new 
high record. Bituminous consumers pro- 
ceeding cautiously pending further action 
on price limitations by the Government. 
Repudiation of $3 figure throws the trade 
in a turmoil. Heavy production in the 
Middle West. 


Anthracite—The spectacular increase in 
* anthracite shipments for June, crossing the 
seven million-ton mark for the first time 
in the history of the industry is the lead- 
ing feature of the current market. Since 
this increase is due largely to the output 
of steam sizes from culm banks, however, 
it does not signify any important relief 
from the existing shortage of domestic 
grades. The prosperous condition of do- 
mestic consumers tends to stimulate bidding 
for tonnage, thus making the deficiency 
more obvious. On the other hand, it is 
clear that, wherever possible, consumers 
are enlarging their storage capacity and 
accumulating extra reserves, so that this 
will limit the Fall buying by that much.’ 
At the distributing centers more adjacent 
to the mining regions it is estimated that 
probably less than one-third the customary 
amount of coal has gone into storage so 
far this season. 


Bituminous—In spite of the internal dis- 
agreement between Government officials on 
the maximum price fixed by the operators 
at the Washington conference, this maxi- 
mum is being closely observed. With prac- 
tically all the available output covered by 
contracts or some form of tentative agree- 
ment, however, there is only a minimum 
business being negotiated under the Gov- 
ernment maximum figures. ‘The situation 
is very much involved and there are so 
many uncertainties that sellers are very 
slow in adopting any fixed policy and the 
general tendency is to mark time, pending 
further developments. It is noted that 
some conservative buyers are watching the 
market very closely for opportunities to 
increase their reserve supply, should any 
low-priced coal appear. The plans for the 
pooling arrangements are progressing rapid- 
ly, while the proclamation restricting ex- 
porting and bunkering business will tend 
to release additional tonnage for use in the 
local markets. 


Lake Trade—Producing and jobbing in- 
terests are quietly feeling each other, and 
the public, out in an effort to find the 
sentiment concerning the matter of the 
maximum prices fixed at Washington. The 
feeling of the industry as a whole is strong- 
ly in favor of adhering to the $3 maximum, 
but the undiplomatic repudiation of this 
figure by Secretary Baker has thrown the 
trade in a turmoil, many operators taking 
the position that this has relieved them 
of any further obligations. We know of 
consuming interests, anxious concerning 
their supplies, who are sending representa- 
tives into the mining regions offering 
premiums for extra tonnages. It has also 
developed that a number of operators, an- 
ticipated the Washington price agreement 
by hurriedly covering large tonnages on 
contract at substantial increases. Con- 
ditions in the Canadian trade are regarded 
as distinctly ominous. . 


Middle West—Expectation of some fur- 
ther Government action that will effect a 
substantial reduction in ruling prices: has 
caused a general cessation in buying except 
for immediate feeds. The prices settled 
upon at Washington will not materially 
effect ruling quotations in the Middle West 
and the joint statement issued by the three 
Illinois operators associations will tend to 
have a further stabilizing influence, but 
-1 the other hand there is a great deal 
of uneasiness as to what further action 
may be taken at Washington. The slowing 
down has not generally. affected mine 
operations, which continue up to the full 
limit of the car supply, though a few 
operators have taken advantage of the lull 
to make some much-needed repairs and 
additions. Production continues very heavy, 
the output of the Williamson County mines 
for instance approximating one million tons 
iast month, which is close to record figures. 


A Year Ago—Warm weather fails to in- 
fluence anthracite trade. Bituminous shows 
strength, contracts absorbing current pro- 
duction. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 
noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the whole 


group for each week: 


Boston Year Ago July 14 July 7 Gross Averages® 
Glearfields sas5 anak dee «3 $1.10@1.60 $3.60@3.70 $3.50@4.75 1917 1916 
Cambrias and Somersets.....f 1.35@1.75 3.60@3.70 3.75@5.00 Mar. 3 5.10@5.48 1.56@1.74 
Pocah. and New River?..... 2.80@2.90 5.10@5.20 4.85@5.25 Mar. 10 5.36@5.61 1.53@1.68 

Philadelphia Mar. 17 4.80@5.19 1.46@1.65 
Georges Creek (Big Vein).... 1.90@2.00 .......... 6; 006/25 Rertuanin Sai aes Da titge ee 
Wives Mreeporheeteeee Us lS 125 cc teeth 3.25@5.50 Ayr 7 4 07@4.36 1.44@1.60 
Fairmont Gas mine-run. .. . . 140 13 50 ous c688 ceovs 5.50@5.75 ‘Abr 14 4101@4.35 1.45@1.61 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? ee an s ee i : acd a 

ING-PUN com nee etree cn cole ie PAO TS Sraictats tee pr. .81@4. -45@1.6 
ne eee eee Mo irtict ee a 3 0003.32 May 5 4104@4.40 1.45@1.59 

S * a) ‘ May 12 4.64@4.98 1,.44@1.59 
Slackstai sees vein epee PIO SOOM. te cn arse 3.00@3.25 M 19 5.08@5.54 1.42@1.56 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? May 26 $1005.38 1.41@1.38 
Lampe serene 7 1.55@1.65 3.45@3.55 3.25@3.75 June 2 5.00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
Miné-rut's; ote ohteseeeniene . 1.20@1.30 2.70@2.80 2.75@3.25 June 9 4.80@5.24 1.52@1.72 
Soresnings s7e sen ce ea .90@1.00 2.70@2.80 2.75@3.00 June l6 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 

SO __ June 23 4.81@5.15  1.51@1.67 

Rs¥OSS AVCTALOs:. ae ste ciehie « SICAL 57 eae $3.88@4.35 June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 


1F. 0. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 


GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM PRICES ON 
ANTHRACITE 


The following are the gross selling prices 
on individual anthracite suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The maximum 
for egg, stove, nut and pea may be con- 
sidered a fair indication of the maximum 
mine prices of individual operators for sales 
to retailers involving domestic supply. For 
industrial business, prices on egg and pea 
may vary to some extent from the prices 
indicated: 


White Ash Red Ash 
Eo athe Bea cet cens $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
MlOVO naa oe 4.95@5.25 5.45@5.75 
Chestnut). oo... ces 05(@) 5.35 5.55@5.85 
PGae ay as tomes cach ee Oe 40D 4.50@4.80 


Gross Selling Price—‘Gross selling price’”’ 
means the price at the breaker without 
deduction for selling expense, commissions 
to sales agents or coal sales companies, al- 
lowances or rebates or claims of any char- 
acter, demurrage, storage expense, short 
weights, ete., and if coal is sold delivered 
only the net freight or other net transpor- 
tation charges are to be deducted. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—The effect on the domestic 
market of the Government embargo on 
certain iron and steel exports, effective 
July 15, will not be important, since ex- 
ports of pig iron, steel billets, structural 
shapes, plates, ferromanganese, and scrap 
to. neutrals have been small. It seems 
likely that some restriction will be put 
upon exports of ship plates to Japan, as 
this movement has been considerable, and 
plates are greatly needed for the _ ship- 
building here. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Waiting for developments in regard to the 
Government control of wool has made busi- 
ness rather inactive, but prices are just 
as firm. There is no snap to the market. 
In the West prices asked by holders of 
wool are still high. In some cases repre- 
sentatives of Boston wool houses have 
refused to pay prices asked, particularly in 
the bright states. 


Bradstreet — A shifting or readjusting 
process, born of war conditions, tends to 
repress operations in some channels, while 
at the same time stimulating a wide range 
of war lines to greater animation. Yet, 
what may be termed regular distributive 
business is large, and though it is conceded 
that there is not the snap to buying that 
was so remarkable six months ago, faith 
in the future of trade is only tempered by 
concern over governmental regulation of 
prices or by present uncertainty as to the 
full effects of readjustments now making. 
How far these readjustments will go and 
what lines will be most repressed while 
expansion grows in the industries that are 
essential to warfare, is the leading question. 


Dun—With mid-year inventorying and 
the arrival of the vacation period there is 


2 Per net ton. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. *Price lower than the week before. 


* The highest average price made last year 
TPrice higher than previous week. 


a natural slowing down in various branches 
of business, and in some instances activity 
has abated for other reasons.  Unsettle- 
ment in both specuiative and legitimate 
markets has resulted from the discussion 
of governmental control of products and 
prices, and there is a rather general dispo- 
sition to defer new commitments pending 
the removal of existing uncertainties. Com- 
mercial failures this week are 221, against 
272 last week, 285 the preceding week and 
227 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—In a number of 
lines of dry goods the distributing trade 
now enters the new season. In other words, 
active buying is now at hand on all those 
kinds of merchandise, wherein the time otf 
production is pretty close to that of distri- 
bution. While the spring season has been 
a somewhat unsatisfactory one with retail- 
ers of many sections, both distributors and 
manufacturers view the coming season with 
confidence. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods for the current week 
is running well in advance of the corre- 
sponding period of 1916. Road sales for 
immediate as well as future shipment show 
substantial gains over the same week last 
year. Customers have been in to market 
in larger numbers. Collections are very 
satisfactory. 
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New York—Bids were opened on July 5 
by the Board of Education for furnishing 
and delivering 98,965 tons of anthracite 
and 13,560 tons of semi-bituminous coal 
to the various school buildings and offices 
of the Board. Only four bids were re- 
ceived as against 14 last year. 

One bid was received for the entire re- 
quirements of the Borough of Manhattan, 
and one bidder submitted prices for the en- 
tire needs of Brooklyn. No one offered to 
supply coal for the schools in the Bronx or 
Richmond, and of the needs for Queens 
there was one bid received for supplying 
one small lot of semi-bituminous. 

A comparison of this year’s bids with 
those of last year’s for furnishing all the 
coal needed in Manhattan Borough, shows 
the following: Broken, $8.95 as against 
$6.55 to $6.75; in 1916; stove, $8.85 as 
against $7.19 to $7.25; pea, $7.70 as against 
$5.31 to $5.50; buckwheat No. 1, $6.90 as 
against $3.92 to $4.05, and semi-bituminous, 
$7.70 as against $4.42 to $4.72. 

The lone bid received for supplying 
Brooklyn’s needs was $10.75 for broken 
and egg; $11 for stove; $10.50 for pea; 
$9.50 for buckwheat No. 1 and $7.50 and 
$10.50, respectively, for two lots of semi- 
bituminous. Last year’s bids were: Broken, 
$6.68 to $6.75; egg, $7.06 to $7.10; stove, 
$7.81 to $7.36; pea, $5.68 to $5.72; buck- 
wheat, $4.59 to $4.62, and semi-bituminous, 
4.75 to $4.89. 

The price submitted for supplying one lot 
of semi-bituminous coal in the Borough of 
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Queens was $6.94, as compared with $4.48 
to $4.69 last year. : 

Philadelphia—Coal for the Board of Edu- 
cation here will cost $160,000 more than the 
year 1916, according to bids opened on July 
5. A comparison of the bids as submitted 
with those of 1916, follows: 


1916 1917 
LO eek One A a GIAO SERIE SOONG $6.17 $8. 38 
PG a etre aetatcle eho Cette ous cree oararale 4.17 77> 
Buckwheat owecccsnie ches cre ene vec bine ll) 5.73 
DUOV Ome se Cee oiaeiets iat crelecciecetare a tae 6.42 8.63 
Wart e. ician ated ere citioie wren ieatns feet 6.50 8.63 
Bituminous + oe eee ee ns kane Chew} 7.48 


Very few proposals were submitted, as 
most of the dealers are so far behind on 
their regular business that they did not 
care to take a chance of getting the coal 
for the schools. The low prices as_sub- 
mitted are considerably in excess of the 
present retail prices. The Board has not as 
yet made a decision in the matter. 


Cleveland—Two contracts, totaling 150,- 
000 tons of Pittsburgh No. 8 three-quarter 
coal for Lake shipments to be made before 
Nov. 31, 1917, were closed at $3.50 per net 
ton, f.o.b. mine. 


Madison, Wis.—The State of Wisconsin 
has closed a contract for 6000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal at $2.80 per ton, f.o.b. Madi- 
son. This figures out at $1.80 per ton at 
the mine. 
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Transportation Notes.—The Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. has just received two thou- 
sand all-wood, drop-bottom gondola cars 
of fifty-ton capacity each. 


Fuel Shortage Items—Senator Pomerene, 
of Ohio, on July 5, again demanded that 
Congress take action on the matter of put- 
ting coal under Government control. The 
Senator said: ‘Congress cannot defend it- 
self before the country unless it gives re- 
lief.”’ 

The Wisconsin State Council of Defense 
regards the Washington agreement of $3.50 
per ton as altogether too high and is con- 
tinuing its investigations into prices. The 
Council is investigating particularly the 
price of screenings, which now ranges 
around $2.70 per ton, as compared with 90c. 
last year. 


Labor—According to statements from _the 
operators the strike in the western Ken- 
tucky mines has had little or no effect on 
production to date, though the labor leaders 
are issuing statements to the contrary. 


Pooling Tidewater Shipments—Another 
meeting of the operators to discuss the 
plans for pooling tidewater shipments was 
held in Washington on July 10 to recon- 
sider the rules and classifications. It is 
understood that mines will now be classi- 
fied according to their location and it is 
hoped to get the plan in operation in the 
course of the next two or three weeks. 

J. W. Howe, coal-freight agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., has been appointed 
deputy commissioner for Hampton Roads, 
and EK. E. Gardner, car accountant of the 
Virginian Ry., his assistant. Offices have 
been opened in the Law Bldg., Norfolk, 
and it is understood operations for the three 
terminals ‘will be directed (from _ there. 
Both are experienced in the handling of coal 
traffic and are well and favorably known 
to the trade. 


Ocean Shipping—About six hundred Ital- 
ian coal passers at New York were on strike 
all last week with the result that the depart- 
ure of a number of ocean liners on which 
they were engaged in loading bunker fuel 
was very much delayed. The men are paid 
40c. per hour and demanded an increase to 
to 50c. 


Export Trade—On July 8 President Wil- 
son issued a proclamation providing for 
complete Governmental control of exports, 
including coal and coke, to become effec- 
tive Sunday, July 15. A long list of com- 
modities are designated in addition to coal 
and coke and on and after that day none 
of these may be shipped from this country 
except under a special license. Applications 
for these licenses must be made to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and must give a description of the com- 
modity, quantity, name and address of con- 
signee and the consignor. A license is good 
for only 60 days and must be renewed 
after that date. It is the intention of the 
Government to exercise this control of fuel 
exports and bunker coal to force both 
allied and neutral vessels into the most es- 
sential lines for the proper conduct of the 
war. 
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still uncertain, 
Hampton Reads 
confined to 


Bituminous situation 
pending price adjustment. 
shipments almost exclusively 
Goverment and contracts requisitions. 
Pennsylvania shippers shy at quoting in 
excess of $3 net ton basis. Anthracite con- 
ditions unchanged. : 


Bituminous—The general situation is un- 
stable, especially with respect to spot sales. 
Prices are still unsettled, although there 
now appears a more determined attitude on 
the part of the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction. It is understood that the author- 
ities who countenanced the $3 net ton basis 
have now served notice on several of the 
larger operators to give reasons why the 
latter have not accepted the price-fixing 
arrangement. To this the operators, many 
of them, have pleaded the conflict of 
opinion among Federal authorities them- 
selves and there the matter seems to hang 
for the present. 


The Pocahontas and New River agencies 
are marking time as to new sales. They 
have now all the contract business they 
ean fill from current mining, and so far 
there have been no declarations of policy 
beyond those at the June conference. As 
pointed out last week the price “agreed 
upon” is above the basis on which most 
of the coastwise tonnage was placed early 
in the year, and for that reason the 
Hampton Roads shippers are not likely to 
be much embarrassed by any failure to 
reach a conclusive arrangement. They are 
therefore awaiting developments. 


There is substantially the same attitude 
on the part of buyers. Lower water 
freights have also tended to discourage 
spot purchases. Diligent inquiry fails to 
disclose any significant spot sales since 
AU Awe If there have been any such 
transactions they have been of a _ confi- 
dential nature. Even on coal alongside or 
for inland delivery the market is absolutely 
dull. <A few scattering sales are reported, 
but it is next to impossible at this junc- 
ture to learn the prices. There is a vast 
amount of reticence today among coal 
factors, although much of this is due to an 
inability to size up or forecast the next 
official moves at Washington. 

The attitude of buyers is no different 
from a week ago. The textile mills, in 
particular, have been favored with extra- 
ordinary water power this season and that 
has been a great help in solving the fuel 
problem. A few of the service corporations 
are closely watching the market in the 
hope of increasing their reserve supplies 
at a time when prices are easier than 
may be the case later on. The City of 


Boston will soon be obliged to buy a tem- . 


porary supply for harbor institutions, and 
the trade is interested to see the outcome. 
The last previous request from the city 
met with no response. The outlook is too 
uncertain to warrant tenders that call for 
delivery more than a month or two hence. 

As practically the highest-priced grade 
in the market. Georges Creek has been 
watched very closely the past week. The 
operators are well enough supplied with 
contracts so they need not enter the mar- 
ket. No authoritative quotations have been 
heard since July 1, and these interests in 
common with others are “waiting to see.’ 
Just now it is not considered prudent 
to name prices above those fixed by the 
recent conference and until all grades are 
on a more nearly settled basis there is 
un? kely to be much spot coal offering. 

Shippers of the Pennsylvania grades are 
also waiting developments. Contract ship- 
ments have taken a brace and there is 
much less complaint of shippers neglecting 
their customers. Occasionally, some coal 
for August delivery is quoted at $3 f.o.b. 
mines per net ton plus 25c. commission, 
or $3.65 per gross ton. 

It is odd to see how New England buyers 
were misled by talk of “$3 prices.” It was 
at once assumed that was the price per 
gross ton of 2240 Ib., the only kind of ton 
Maren ge in this territory are familiar 
with. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. 
ports at points designated, is 
freely quoted. 


loading 
not being 
The schedule of prices this 


week is therefore incomplete, as follows: 
Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia... ...---. $4.95 up $4.95 up 
New viorke-nnetiese ei. 69.9) up: 5.35 up 
Pp.o, beminesmemtec o <7 31 OO Up 3.65 up 
Alongside Boston (water 
COAL eee eee «6-9, 25@ 9550. 95250 9.75 
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The only quotations heard on Pocahontag 
and New River are around $5.15, f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for spot 
coal, and $9.50@11 on cars, Boston or 
Providence for inland delivery. 


Anthracite—There have been practically 
no developments in hard coal this week. 
Light shipments have followed July 4, as 
was expected, and there is the same short- 
age of domestic sizes that has been current 
all season. 

There are rumors of rather definite sug- 
gestions from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as to the range of retail prices in 
this territory, but so far no announcements 
have been made. On the basis of what 
coal is being had on circular prices such 
action might be warranted, but the fact 
is that practically every dealer is obliged 
to buy premium coal to stay in business. 
_ In spite of all the newspaper talk there 
is no visible increase in anthracite ship- 
ments to this section. So far the effect 
has been two-fold; consumers have been 
encouraged to postpone purchases, and 
“independent” shippers have withdrawn 
prices. On paper that would indicate a 
very hopeful attitude as to forthcoming 
supplies; as matter of fact, however, every 
distributor knows we are now so far be- 
hind we cannot possibly make up the 
shortage. 

Pea is in better supply than a week 
ago. The prudent retailers are grabbing 
it whenever it can be had. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite demand continues heavy and 
free coals show slight improvement, al- 
though still scarce. Developments in Wash- 
ington being watched. Chestnut easiest 
of domestic coals. Bituminous operators 
hurry contract coal to Canada before ex- 
port embargo becomes effective. Tidewater 
situation acute and supplies low. 


Anthracite—Half of the month has gone 
with the demand still heavy and unpre- 
cedented for this time of the year. There 
is a brisk call for supplies and a slight 
increase in the free domestic sizes at Tide- 
water is noticeable but there is not enough 
to go around. Production has not been 
up to expectations owing to last week’s 
holiday and the failure of the men to return 
to work the following day, supplemented 
by several interruptions due to button 
strikes. 

There is an urgent demand for egg and 
stove and little to be had. Middlemen and 
jobbers are doing practically nothing in 
the way of handling domestic coals and 
those houses that have connections with 
independent operators are adhering closely 
to the prices fixed by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Of the three sizes, egy, stove 
and chestnut, the latter is the easiest. The 
companies are scarcely able to take care | 
of their contracts and regular customers 
and are not taking on any new business. 
Retail dealers continue to hunt for supplies 
but are having very little success. 

Buckwheat No. 1 is long and buyers of 
domestic coals are urged to take a pro- 
portion of this size. Some shippers have 
had their shipments embargoed. Rice and 
barley are nearly a drug, but the operators 
are taking advantage of the situation to 
stock up. ‘There are several loaded boats 
of barley in the harbor. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 


lows: > 
Circular Individual 

Broken... cies ceies.c20<'< $9.5 0@5) O50 ureter een 

Pe I oar §-50@5.65) 5 pace eee 
Stove screea sie res.o oe 5.:40@5. 900) see eee 
Chestnut....... on Ds 2.199 en eee 
Pear. Asean oo oleae 4.30@4.85 $5.75@6.00: 
Buckye woenciten ce 4.00@4.15 4.50@4.75. 
Rice sees aeccteeiene 3.40@3.60 3.50@3.75 
Barleverncss arene 2.90@3.10 2.70(@2.90 
Bottled. chic. ics shee sista crevasete tanner 

Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 


account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The week has been one of 
trials and tribulations for the trade, 
There has been much uncertainty regard- 
ing prices and while the majority of 
operators have been adhering closely to 
the prices announced from Washington, 
others have been getting advances, although 
not large. It is understood, however, that 
the prices decided upon at the Washington 
conference stand and that all operators 
are expected to abide thereby. 

President Wilson’s export embargo order 
issued Sunday night caused another turn in 
market conditions and resulted in a rush to 
hurry forward all coals contracted for by 
Canadians. 

Supplies at the New York Tidewater are: 
probably the lowest they have been for a. 
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long time and shippers look for still smaller 
stocks. With the desire of operators to take 
eare of their Canadian contracts before 
July 15, together with the heavy all-rail 
demand and poor car supply, comparatively 
small receipts can be expected here. De- 
mand is heavy but shippers cannot take 
new orders. Hardly enough coal is being 
received at Tidewater to take care of con- 
tracts. There are no signs of relief and 
it is said that the shortage has become 
so acute that some industrial plants are 
on the verge of suspending operations be- 
cause of the lack of coal. 

The bunker situation has been almost 
completely tied up by a strike of 600 
Italian coal heavers who demanded an 
increase in pay of 10c. per hour. After 
an idleness of five days Federal mediators 
intervened and the men returned to work. 
The trade is again threatened with a tug- 
boatmen strike but conciliators are at work 
and this may be averted. 

The situation was somewhat easier on 
Tuesday. Quotations for coal at Tidewater 
were generally 25c. lower than on the day 
previous and it was said that some sales 
had been made at still lower figures. Some 
of the best grades were out of the local 
market. Operators were generally adhering 
to the $3 mine price per net ton, which 
means $3.36 per gross ton. 

With the export embargo order into effect 
on Sunday it is expected that this market 
will be much easier next week because 
much of the coal that is exported will be 
diverted here. : 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Powe teEs for various grades are as fol- 
Ows: 


Port Mine 
Reading South Amboy Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein.. $7.25@7.50 $7.25@7.50 .......... 
PDvaone ais 00) s «290020072259 eis. once 
Clearfield... 6.50@7.00 6.50@6.75 .......... 
Boutle Wrigs. Wie ae ae Ze O07 525: We oes, ccc 
Manty: Glowmene os thos: FE00@) D525 iat ae sie 
Somirs Gow 1679@)7500)) 6. 75@7.00) sacs... 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 .......... 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 
eb rquas61790).7-00) 6775@ 7.00)... Posi. oc 
Mine-run.... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 .......... 
West. Md.. 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 .......... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shipments not up to expecta- 
tions. Retail orders still very heavy. Car 
supply complicated. All sizes’ active, 
though steam grades have slowed up some, 
Individual shippers receiving the best prices. 
Bituminous coal selling at $3 and $3.50. 
Market upset by rumor of disagreement 
with Government, but producers adopt the 
prices. 


Anthracite—Dealers who had hoped for 
a flood of coal after July 1 are disap- 
pointed, as the big tonnages of the com- 
panies are still being diverted from this 
market. The promise was held out that 
after the holiday week there would be a 
big improvement, but so far the coal has 
not materialized. Some embargoes against 
New England points were also expected to 
help out this territory, but this did not 
help the local situation, as the coal was 
sent to the Northwestern markets instead. 

One of the largest shippers recently 
moved about 500 cars of coal to this 
market in three days’ time. The selling 
agent was notified in advance that he was 
to be given the coal and succeeded in 
distributing it so carefully that it caused 
very little comment. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. recently 
announced that its coal cars would not 
be allowed to go to points on the B. & 
O., the Western Maryland or on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania. On account of these 
restrictions many of the consignees on the 
Pennsylvania are offering to accept and 
unload box cars, or in fact any kind of 
cars. If the P. & R. continues to confine 
its equipment to its own lines it cannot 
fail to benefit the local market, as the 
greater number of retailers here are located 
on that road. The Lehigh Valley R.R. 
has lifted to a limited extent the embargo 
on its own cars and recently announced 
they would now allow a restricted number 
of cars to pass to Pennsylvania R.R. points 
south of Trenton. If it had not been for 
this modification quite a number of dealers 
here on the latter road would have been 
automatically retired from the business on 
account of the very limited tonnage of 
anthracite actually mined on the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. It is understood that con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear 
through various interests to bring this 
change about. 

The local retailers continue quite anxious 
because they have been unable to procure 
sufficient coal to fill their family trade 
orders. Usually this business has been 
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cared for long before this and the or- 
dinarily dull months are occupied with 
filling the orders from _ institutions of 
various’ kinds. The buyers of this coal 
are usually less critical than the house- 
holder and for many years it has been 
the custom of some to apply other than 
company coal on these orders. Heretofore 
it has been purchased from the smaller 
operators at prices considerably below 
ereular and in most instances sold at a 
low rate. This year conditions are so 
changed that could coal be procured from 
the individual operators the cost would be 
prohibitive. Naturally the dealers are 
turning to the big companies for this excess 
tonnage, but to date the most of it re- 
mains under the head of ‘‘Unfinished Busi- 
ness.”’ 

Broken coal remains as scarce as ever 
and easily brings from $5.50 to $5.75. 
Shipments of egg are greatly in arrears 
and the individuals who are asking for 
it report no difficulty in disposing of their 
production at $5. Stove has not improved 
in the slightest, and the higher priced 
shippers who are selling their white ash 
grades at $5.25 cannot begin to supply the 
demands upon them. Chestnut, as for 
sometime, is the easiest of the family sizes 
but is by no means plentiful; the limit 
of price here is now $5.35. Pea retains 
all its strength and is being sold as high 
as $4.55 at mines. 

Buckwheat is bringing from $3.50 to 
$3.75, but is not so strong at these figures 
as last week. Rice shows little improve- 
ment over $2.30 and is weaker by 20c. to 
25e. than a few months ago. Barley is 
weak around $1.80, a decline of at least 
50c. during the same _ period. All these 
prices are f.o.b. mines. The sales of culm, 
which had assumed quite important pro- 
portions during the past six or eight months 
has almost ceased. The market for this 
material broke badly when one concern 
whose lease on a certain large operation 
expires on Jan. 1, next commenced to flood 
the market with culm at 50c. a ton. 

It is interesting to note the different 
prices quoted by the various shippers. On 
the prepared sizes they vary in easy stages 
from 15c. to 75c. above -the company cir- 
culars, which is the maximum decided upon 
by the Federal Commission as reasonable. 
On pea size the Reading company at $2.90, 
and others, $3.30, $3.70, $3.80, $3.90 and 
$4.55 and all companies are oversold. 

There seems to be no end to the re- 
quirements of statistical matter for the 
Federal Trade Commission. Operators con- 
tinue to furnish detailed statements of 
their production, prices, ete., and one con- 
cern was compelled to employ eight new 
clerks to cope with the work required 
by these reports. 

We hear criticisms of the authorities 
who have approved of the _ individuals 
charging 75c. above the large companies’ 
circulars for the prepared sizes. While 
the individuals. have not generally increased 
their prices to this extent, two or three 
have and some others are gradually mov- 
ing closer to them. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.00 $6.15 Buck...... $2.90 $3.80 
gwen. are 4.25 5.35 Rice 2.40 3.40 
Stove ...5- 4.5099 5270> ‘Boilerz2: ... 2e20 eS a50 
UIs ares eee 4.60 5.65 Barley..... 1290) 2015 
Pea 3-204 ,10 


Bituminous—For the time being the mar- 
ket has settled down to the price of $3 
for mine-run and $3.50 for lump, irrespec- 
tive of grade, in accordance with the 
agreement made at Washington. Reports 
from Washington last Saturday that certain 
Government authorities were not satisfied 
with the reduction badly complicated the 
situation early in the week. After thorough 
consideration most of the interests felt 
that so far as they were concerned the 
agreement should be lived up to and as a 
consequence the only figures quoted to date 
have been those noted above. The trade 
was surprised that any objection should be 
made to the prices, as it was felt in view 
of the high prices of all commodities and 
labor that the reduction was more than 
reasonable. 

While the mines’ price has been fixed 
at $3, with an allowance of 25c. for broker- 
age, it seems from quotations already 
made that most houses will include the 
brokerage, actually making the price $3.25. 
This comes about as practically 90% of 
the selling agencies while claiming to be 
producers of coal are actually buying the 
product of mines with which they are 
closely allied and thus claim brokerage as 
allowed by the agreement. This, however, 
will have the tendency to eliminate the 
selling between houses which has been a 
prominent feature of the trade for years, 
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as to do this under the present agreement 
would necessitate the splitting of the 25c. 
commission and wou!d make a rather slim 
margin on which to transact business. 


It is also likely that all producers will 
make an effort to screen a large propor- 
tion of their coal, owing to the mines’ 
price of this being fixed at $3.50, but even 
this depends upon the car supply. On 
account of the poor car supply prevailing 
for months past there has been but little 
coal screened. With the promise of the 
Government that the railroads will now be 
compelled to place themselves in condition 
to supply an increased number of cars, it 
is quite likely that advantage will be taken 
of the higher price allowed for screened 
coal. It is admitted that these prices are 
purely tentative and changes may be 
necessary with but little notice. 

It was hoped on account of the short 
working time last week that the car sup- 
ply would be a full 100%, but the best 
that any operator received was 60%. 

There have been a number of meetings 
of the operators shipping Tide coal over 
the local piers to consider the problem of 
grading coal in accordance with the pooling 
arrangement. Considerable progress has 
been made and it is understood that the 
grades will soon be decided upon and 
announced to the trade. 


BALTIMORE 


Three dollar offerings increasing but still 
rather scarce. Anthracite prices advance. 


Bituminous—Practically all consumers 
and jobbers here stand ready to buy $3 
and $3.25, mine basis, coal. Some few op- 
erators are putting out $3 coal to the trade, 
but are taking the precaution to pledge all 
such takers on their honor not to let it go 
above $3.25. Some coal men are undoubt- 
edly still selling on a mine basis that runs 
from $4 to $5. Practically all coal produc- 
ers are for the time being more interested 
in handling contract, bunker and export 
business than in spot coal sales. There 
is no government price understanding on 
such coals. 


Meanwhile consumers here are awaken- 
ing to the situation. Many who could not 
get $3.25 coal at the outset of the present 
week decided to draw on part of their sur- 
plus stocks which they expect to replenish 
later by cheap coal. Opposition is already 
developing on the part of consumers tied 
up with contracts for coal at a mine basis 
often around $4 to $5 and some lively con- 
tract rows and attempts at repudiation are 
predicted. A good many months ago the 
trade used to hear of rejections, but since 
“coal became coal’ mighty few cars were 
ever turned back. Under the new condi- 
tions rejections may again become a big 
feature of the trade, especially in relation 
to contract fuel. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal men are hav- 
ing their troubles, the deliveries being far 
below needs. There is probably less than 
a third of the usual amount now in stor- 
age at this season. The only size in more 
liberal supply the past week was _ broken, 
which for a time was almost off the mar- 
ket. As this coal jumped $1.85 a ton over 
the same price of a year ago, the demand is 
not up to average, however. ‘The retail 
prices have been advanced another 10c. 
to cover July sales. The schedule here is 
now as follows: 

Hard: No. 1, broken, $9.20; No. 2, egg, 
$8.70; No, 3, stove, $8.95; chestnut, $9.10; 
pea, $7.20. 

Sunbury: No. 2, egg, $8.95; No. 3, stove, 
$9.20; Chestnut, $9.35. 

No. 2, 


Lykens Valley: egg, $9.45; No. 3, 


stove, $9.70, and chestnut, $9.70. 
HAMPTON ROADS 
Poor movement from mines. No great 


demand. Stocks light. Congestion at some 


terminals. 


At this writing the tonnage on wheels 
between the mines and Tidewater is light- 
er than for some months past. While this 
condition is not causing any great incon- 
venience at present its effect will be felt 
in several days. Poor receipts and the 
heavy arrival of vessels would cause serious 
delays. ‘There does not seem to be any 
great demand at present, probably due in 
a large measure to the difficulty of secur- 
ing vessels; besides shippers do not seem 
particularly keen on accepting new business 
on account of the disturbed condition of 
the trade in many ways. Stocks at all 
of the terminals are rather lighter than 
usual and some shippers will no doubt be 
let in for demurrage on vessels. Practically 
all vessels are now meeting with delays 
due to shortage of coal, lack of berth space 
at the piers, etc. The Navy Department 
will build piers at their recently acquired 
Naval ©*Stion on Hampton Roads and will 
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‘load the naval barges used in coaling naval 
vessels. This will avoid any delay in the 
event of congestion at the railway piers. 
The trade is much interested in the an- 
nouncement that export licenses will be 
required for cargo and bunker coal. The 
matter of cargoes can no doubt be easily 
handled, as the license will be secured be- 
fore the vessel is chartered. In the case of 
bunker steamers, however, the procedure is 
not so simple. These steamers frequently 
arrive unannounced and suppliers have no 
opportunity prior to the arrival of the 
steamer of taking up the question of license. 

Dumpings for the three Hampton Roads 
earriers for the month of June were as 


follows: Norfolk & Western Ry., 540,780; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 402,246; Virginian 
Ry., 396,475. .total; 1,339,501 tons. 


Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


June 16 June 23 June 30 July 7 


Nor. & West. ..112,360 121,023 140,787 99,789 
Ches. & Ohio... 83,959 94,090 101,858 89,239 
Virginian....... SHIGE c aqmibic 86,911 82,943 

AOtalin es pele eos Toda cia se 329,556 271,971 


ooeOUpeconeeeeeeeeOCCEUGOOUENORDOCOUUFCELRCCUSOUGURSECOUROUCLUSCURNUOCUEROREOUOOONDENESEOESERRES TSE Ss mS 


Ocean Shipping 


FUSHCOOUOUNOOGOOOUOUUSEGOORGERORUUCCOOCCEROEENCCCROSOOS ECHR OCSEUCCEEOCREO CREAR EEOOCUOOCESOCRROEOOERTESE SECO 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Very few steamers were chartered during 
the past week for export coal, and none 
of these reported. The tonnage scarcity 
continues, and the market looks firmer to 
practically all destinations. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


iE 


UUOUEer na agay 
STIL 


Europe July 2 July 9 
West Coast Dtalyiin ment cath fataeeten cb dh oat et eee eon 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about $100.00 about 


Spain (Atlantic) * 30. 00@ 36. 00 30. 00@ 36.00 
Spain(Med't’n) *. 32.40@ 38.40 32. 40@ 38. 40 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 


Montevideo..... $30.00@30. 60 $30.00@30. 20 
Buenos Aires.... 30.00@30.60 30.00@ 30. 20 
Rosario. .... 31.68 about 31.68@32.40 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 332.50 about 
Santos 334.00 about 334.00 about 


Chile(good port). 17.50@18. 50 17.50@ 18.50 


West Indies 


Havana. Rw £ 5.75@6.00 5.50@5.75 
Cardenas, Sagua. 7.50@8.00 7.75 about 
Cienfuegos Seth ae 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Port au Spain.... 10.75 about 10.75 about 
Shite Gita tenes eae 10.75 about 10.75 about 
St. Thomas...... 9.00@9.50 9.00@9.50 
Barbados nics... 10.75 about 10.75 about 
Kingston: fs.si. 7.50@7.75 7.50 about 
Onracdot sew. s 9.00@9.50 9.00@9.50 
Santiago. c.sucke 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Guantanamo..... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
IBermudaist). aeons 7.00@8.00 7.00@8.00 
Mexico 
Vera Cruzs, oo. 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
DAM PICOn aye. AE 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. +4 And p.c. 


Bx piper good Spanish port. ?Net. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repot. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Almost no charters sro reported this 
week from Hampton Roads. Freights 
remain as previously quoted, on the basis 
of $2.75, Norfolk to Boston, although the 
only quotations are on 1000- to 1500-ton 
barges. it is surmised that steamers have 
been chartered at a less rate. The Hamp- 
ton Roads agencies are taking almost no 
bottoms at current rates. Coal is none 
too plentiful and deliveries are held down 
mainly to contract obligations. 

Rates on Long Island Sound, New York 
loading, continue $1.40@1.50. <A _ slightly 
better supply of coal would start inquiry 
enough probably to advance rates 15@ 20c.; 
$4 is still being paid on small coasters east 
of the Ponobscot. 


SUALUATEAASLEUUOUUGEUEAECAUOUAOUONCU QOD ENECAUUCONCUNCUOUERONOOOUUOOSUCOUOAUROUOHUUDEOUEAOURRODAOTOOOONOL 


Lake Markets 


WUAUUANASESUAUECUECOOHOUCROECUESTECCOT OCCU CCRC ESS EOE OEEOECEOR CECE OURO EOS SUCCES PCCP ECESERGEEASRECEEEETEEY 


TTL 


Spenenertenal 
TUL 


PITTSBURGH 
Spot market broadening somewhat but 
still restricted in tonnage. Agreement 


pricos adhered to. 


The coal market has broadened some- 
what, but the volume of spot transactions 
is still much smaller than that just before 
the maximum price was fixed. Dealers 
report that it is increasingly difficult to 
secure coal from mines, and that they could 
sell more than they can secure. So far as 
is definitely known all the transactions 
made are at the agreed prices, $3 direct 
or $3.25 through brokers for mine-run and 
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slack and $3.50 direct and $3.75 through 
brokers for screened coal. ‘The operators 
are insisting as much as possible on buyers 
taking screened coal so that they will still 
have the slack to sell at $3, thus making 
an average nearer $3.50 than $3. 

There have been rumors of some con- 
sumers endeavoring to secure extra supplies 
beyond what would be offered, by bidding 
a premium or offering to make a settlement 
as to the extra amount later on. There 
is no reason to suppose that any such offers 
have been accepted by operators. 

It is now claimed that shortly before 
July 1 there was a considerable volume of 
contract business put through at much 
above $3 and that shipments are now 
being made against those contracts where- 
by less coal is available for the spot market. 

The wagon business has been greatly 
reduced and it is asserted that this makes 
a considerable difference in the total supply. 
There were many small outcrops being 
worked, the coal being hauled _ several 
miles by wagon to cars. 

We quote the market at $3@3.25 for 
slack and mine-run and $3.50@3.75 for 
screened coal, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous shippers waiting for market 
to settle down. Nobody ready to take the 
lead. Anthracite moving evenly. 


Bituminous—There is not much confi- 
dence in the trade, and neither operators 
nor jobbers know what to do. Operators 
are mostly holding off to see how much 
strength there is in the maximum regula- 
tion and in the mean time they are using 
their output for filling contracts. As they 
have fewer than usual they are often able 
to make full deliveries on them, while be- 
fore the $3 price was ordered they were 
often obliged to fall back to 60 per cent. 
or so, as most contracts permit in case of 
car shortage to that extent. This must 
mean that the consumer who has no con- 
tract is getting very little coal. 

It is said that some operators made 
haste and took quite a large amount of 
contracts just before the $3 maximum was 
made. Jobbers were hardly placed so that 
they could do that. The prices on this 
business were not far from $4. 

Probably the best that can be done with 
bituminous quotations is to repeat the 
figures of last week, for certainly no others 
have been established as yet and at least 
some of the free coal is selling at those 


prices, especially to Canadian consumers, 
as follows: 

Yourhiorhenys Grass. ccc cas cs $6.25@6.75 
Pittsburgh Steric ssc sls. vs cee 6.10@6. 40 
Ohio NoAVS Mire etteite «se oe sole ls acs 6.05@6.55 
Bessemicr tunteie tear etee. oo 6 sal aielee 5.90@6. 40 
AlleghenyaVialleytnecscciies 6... c sews 5.85@6. 35 
CambriaiG@owSunthingw.s........c.e 6; 29Q@7..2) 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 6.50@7.00 
All Slacks ner telah seis a care a 5.80@6. 30 
Cannel -/ Sere ereieeenins oss. he 6.30@6. 80 


All quotations per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The _ situation improves a 
little. The season is warm and it is such 
a new thing to clamor for a supply at 
this time of the year that consumers and 
retailers are not making so much effort to 
get coal as they were. At the same time 
there is enough of its distributed to en- 
courage the operators and shippers. They 
believe that there is enough to go around 
and that with careful distribution they will 
be able to meet the actual demand. 

The shipment of anthracite to the Lakes 
last week was in good volume, considering 
the holiday, when neither miners nor load- 
ers worked. At the same time shippers to 
the local Buffalo trade are not able yet 
to get a sufficient supply to the trestles 
every day. 

The water shipments for the week were 
99,900 net tons, of which 38,600 tons 
cleared for Chicago, 34,700 tons for Duluth 
and Superior, 9000 tons for Milwaukee, 
5800 tons for Sault, Mich., 5600 tons for 
Marquette, 3200 tons for Port Arthur and 
3000 tons for Byng Inlet. 

Freight rates are 50c. to Milwaukee, 
60c. to Chicago, 55c. to Marquette, 424c. 
leh Yor and $1 to the Sault and Byng 
Inlet. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Coal supply insufficient to meet abnormal 
demand. Public panicky at prospect of a 
coal famine. Cars delayed in unloading. 
Canadian coal controller gathering data 
and trying to accelerate deliveries. 


Coal is not coming forward in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the abnormal demands 
of consumers anxious to lay in supplies for 
the winter and dealers are still much behind 
in filling orders. The panicky feeling of 
the public has been intensified by the re- 
ports of business men, who have returned 
from the United States with the impression 
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that unless effective government action to 
secure a supply is taken a serious coal fam- 
ine is impending. Blame for transportation 
difficulties is attached to importers who fail 
to unload their cars promptly. Ce” A: 
Magrath, recently appointed coal controller 
by the Canadian government has asked im- 
porters to furnish information as soon as 
possible regarding the quantity of coal con- 
tracted for, the quantity received, and the 
amount remaining to be contracted for. 
He is arranging to get in touch with the 
mines and hopes to be able to accelerate 
deliveries. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 


are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove, nut, grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; bitu- 
minous steam,, $9; slack, $8 to $8.50; do- 
mestic lump, $9; cannel, $11; wholesale 
f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter 
lump, $8; slack, $7.50. 

CLEVELAND 


Local market quiet. Good demand for 
Lake coal. Vessels more plentiful. 


The local wholesale market has been 
quiet owing to the possibility that the 
Federal Government may abrogate the 
price agreement made by the operators and 
Secretary Lane, although the demand for 
Lake coal has been good, due to a better 
supply of vessels for loading, and boat 
managers have been making special efforts 
to secure coal cargoes for Upper Lake 
ports. 

Following are the market prices per short 


ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
NOs 8 dasanicena es omenare $4. 40 $2.90 $3.90 
Cambridge ane. sceeeree 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Middle District......... 4.20 3.70 Sau 
Hockingieitecce ue ae ace 3.90 3.9 
TOLEDO 
Car situation becoming acute. Much 


Lake coal is held awaiting shipment north. 
Steam users are short of supplies. 


There has been a considerable slacking of 
activity in buying during the past few 
weeks. While neither steam users nor re- 
tailers have an appreciable supply of coal 
on hand they are not making any special 
efforts to buy. The general demand is 
light as are also the offerings. Most of 
the coal shipped here has been pretty well 
cleared off the tracks. Hardly a jobber 
in the city has more than four or five cars 
of unsold coal on track and the mines do 
not appear to be sending many cars to 
this point. 

A few of the large retail coal yards are 
well supplied with coal. The majority of 
the small dealers have no anthracite and 
but very little bituminous on hand, and 
while the domestic demand is good at this 
time, the situation is not considered serious. 

The Lake trade is suffering a great deal 
from the scarcity of bottoms for North- 
ern shipment. Many vessels are reported 
leaving without a cargo in order to save 
time. Lake men assert shipping rates on 
ore are higher and in many instances 
bonuses are offered. Consequently vessels 
arriving with a cargo of ore often hurry 
north light for another cargo. Several 
railroads are holding many cars of Lake 
coal in their yards here, awaiting vessels. 
Wholesalers believe the car situation is 
worse and that there are actually more 
embargoes in force at this time than during 
all last winter. 

Prices are as follows, f.o.b. mines: 


Mine- 
run Lump Egg 
Hocking and papas A ee $3.25: 8 $3" 75 easons 
Kentuckys/.<sspsaemaltechicn tte 3525") V3 R75 eee. 
West Vi ni ree splint. amy ey SEE Sh. 7h. 
Poconontastene. tee aerate Eye iW i ih 
DETROIT 


Steam coal users are withholding orders 
for lower prices. Anthracite trade is light. 
Congestion of ore carriers delays Lake 
shipments. 


Bituminous—With a price of $3 at the 
mines designated as a maximum for steam 
sizes of bituminous coal, the volume of 
buying, is showing indications of a curtail- 
ment due to the withholding of orders by 
quite a number of the consumers. Their 
attitude is attributed to a theory that a 
lower price will be made, following com- 
pletion of the Federal Government’s deter- 
mination of mining costs and also in part 
to the outcome of differences of opinion 
between Washington officials as to a reason- 
able mine price for coal. 

Several of the large users of steam coal 
are reported to have agents working in the 
mining districts in the effort to provide for 
their requirements on the $3 basis where 
such prices are obtainable. It is under- 
stood, however, that not all the producers 
are placing their product on the market at 
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the conference prices. It is the belief of 
some of the jobbers that consumers who 
delay buying coal now may find it less 
~aef to get, at even higher prices, within 
a few weeks when heavier burdens are 
oe on the railroads due to crop move- 
ment. 

Consumers of domestic coal appear to 
show less interest in the market than 
would be expected and retail dealers seem 
to be influenced by a feeling of uncertainty 
and the fear that should they stock up 
now, lower prices may develop, placing 
them at a disadvantage in disposing of 
coal bought at the present prices. 


Anthracite—There is a feeling of un- 
certainty, also in the anthracite trade 
and retailers show a disposition to buy 
cautiously, though deliveries are light in 
volume. Many household users of anthra- 
cite have placed orders for their winter 
supply, but delivery seems to be backward 
and it is said less business is being done 
than should be handled to assure everyone 
a supply and avoid crowding later. 


Lake Trade—Deficient supply of railroad 
vars to move ore from docks to furnaces 
is causing serious delay to ore carriers at 
ports on Lake Erie. Some vessels have 
lost three to five days’ time awaiting their 
.turn at unloading docks. This situation 
shortens the supply of tonnage available 
for moving coal. Coal is not reaching the 
docks in very large volume. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade quiet, due to uncertainty concern- 
ing Government regulation. Lake shipping 
active. 

The past week has been one of uncer- 
tainty and quietude. Producers as well 
as wholesalers have been uncertain as to 
the future and buying of domestic sizes 
has been quiet. The Lake trade, which 
continues brisk has acted as a safety valve 
and as a result there has not been any 
oversupply. , 

The AS trade is by far the most im- 
portant feature. Operators as well as dock 
men are straining every nerve to make 
up the deficiency in stocks in the North- 
west. The vessel situation is fairly good 
and the movement is as good as could be 
hoped for. Lake contracts which range as 
high as $4.25 per ton are being carried 
out despite the conference fixing prices. 
Coal will be shipped to the upper Lake 
region until Dec. 1 if navigation remains 
open that late. ; : , 

Little stir in domestic sizes is reported 
as buying is almost at a standstill. Thresh- 
ing requirements from rural districts are 
now one of the features of the market. 
Pocahontas is scarce and the same is true 
of anthracite. Domestic coke is one of 
the strong points. 

Production has been slightly better, con- 
sidering the fact that a holiday cut into 
the tonnage last week. The car supply 
has been slightly better, especially in the 
Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend dis- 
tricts. Eastern Ohio is still short on rail- 
road equipment. , 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom Eastern 
: ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ $3550.93) 50 mer Nim. oer 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
USE ae BE Oe 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Ritter: tee wioe 3.00 5, OCR! 
Mine Sidccies). «it. ess. b oo. 00 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack............ 3.00 3.00 3.00 


LOUISVILLE 


Eastern Kentucky-Tennessee operators an- 
nounce new price schedule and _ business 
responds slowly. Western Kentucky hold- 
ing at former level. Retail demand slow. 


Announcement by practically all of the 
operators of Eastern Kentucky and Tennes- 
see of the new price schedule on flat levels 
of $3.75 for domestic sizes and $3.25 for 
steam sizes, effective about July 5, have 
not as yet produced much effect on the 
market. Operators have been hampered by 
shipping difficulties while retailers have 
been disinclined to pay the prices asked 
previous to the announcement of the new 
scale and almost no coal has been stocked. 
Western Kentucky operators, threatened 
with a strike which as yet has not assumed 
disturbing proportions, have announced no 
new prices. It is reported that Federal 
representatives are on the ground to inquire 
into the labor situation. Some of the 
Western Kentucky operators with retail 
yards, have been able to stock somewhat, 
although they protest that they are doing 
so at a sacrifice because they could obtain 
better values by shipping elsewhere. 

Retail dealers report that misinformation 
as to prices which should prevail has led 
many consumers to cancel orders. There is 
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apprehension expressed as to the situation 
which will develop this winter unless house- 
holders are better advised and unless they 
lay in their coal while it is available at 
this time. The Eastern Kentucky two- 
price basis is said to be so nearly general 
that, if maintained, there will be not enough 
producers offering coal at other prices to 
affect the situation. Western Kentucky 
quoted lump around $2.75; mine-run at 
$2.50@2.75; nut and slack at $2@2.25, all 
prices f.0.b. the mines. 


CINCINNATI 


The market continues unsettled on ac- 
count of the attitude of the Government, 
but large consumers are liberal buyers at 
the maximum prices recently fixed. Slight- 
ly improved car conditions are reported. 


The annuuncement of maximum prices 
for the various grades of coal, presumably 
with the approval of the Government, fol- 
lowed promptly by official disavowal of 
these prices, has served to unsettle things 


and the trade is now wholly at _ sea. 
However, an encouraging feature, is that 
large industrial consumers are liberal 


buyers at the maximum prices fixed, and 
are -showing no disposition to hold off in 
the hope of getting still lower figures. 
They have been able to realize fully from 
their experience in the past few months 
that there is going to be continued diffi- 
culty in getting enough coal for actual 
requirements, regardless of price, and are 
accordingly making their arrangements to 
protect themselves. 

In the meantime, both operators and 
consumers evince great interest in the 
situation, particularly with reference to the 
car supply, as it is generally realized that 
the whole matter swings on this. A slight- 
ly better supply is reported during the past 
week. The Lake movement is increasing 
and would be still larger were the cars 
available. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Trade conditions quiet, with light de- 
mand for steam coal. Inquiry for lump 


continues good. Car supply greatly im- 
proved, some roads giving 100 per cent. of 
required equipment. Holiday observance 
and failure of miners to work regularly 
causes big loss in output. 


Coal circles report that the inquiry for 
steam coal has been very light. the past 
week, with a good demand for lump coal 
for domestic use. The minimum and maxi- 
mum prices fixed by agreement with Gov- 
ernment officials and made effective July 1, 
which were virtually the schedules in effect 
at the time in this district, are being ob- 
served, and are as follows: Cahaba and 
Black Creek, $4; Carbon Hill, Pratt and 
Corona or like grades, $3.50, and Big Seam 
and other lower grades, $3, all per net ton 
mines. While generally understood that 
the price agreements entered into by opera- 
tors did not affect contracts in force where 
highér figures were obtained, the tonnages 
involved in such sales being small, operators 
and brokers are showing a willingness to 
cancel such business when requested to do 
so. There is a good demand for lump coal 
and the available tonnage is readily taken. 
The mines are not suffering for lack of 
orders and have sufficient business in hand 
to take care of the anticipated production 
for some time. 

The production of coal in the district has 
suffered materially the past week on ac- 
count of the holiday intervening, and the 
increasing inclination of miners to lay out 
from work on other days. Practically all 
operators increased the wage scale approxi- 
mately 10 per cent., effective July 1, but 
increased wages seems not to stimulate 
either efficiency or regularity on the part 
of mine workers. 


OCCULT CE ECO CEE TSEC REE EERE EEE 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot coke declines after establishing new 
record. Not much contracting done. 


The highest price brought by spot furnace 
coke on the bulge just before Independence 
Day on a fully authenticated transaction 
was $16, but there are rumors of $16.25 
and even $16.50 having been paid. As high 
as $17 was paid for foundry coke. The 
highest price reached previously on this 
movement was $13, in February. The new 
record will be a hard one to break. 

After the holiday the market sagged off 
somewhat sharply, but there has been no 
further decline this week. The offerings 
have been very limited but demand has 
likewise been limited. A number of con- 
sumers bought extra coke early in June, 
to tide them over, and there was heavy 
buying week before last, as already re- 
ported, so that the number of buyers is 
now reduced. There remains a differential 
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of about $1 a ton between coke in P. & L. E. 
cars and coke in Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
cars respectively, the former being in lighter 
demand because they cannot move off the 
N. Y. Central tracks. Such coke has been 
commanding $13@13.50, while Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly for shipment East, has 
brought up to $14.50 this week. 

There was very little contracting done, 
apart from a few transactions two or three 
months ago, for the present half year, and 
nearly all the contracts that expired June 
30 were followed by an arrangement for 
the coke to be shipped as formerly, the 
price to be fixed weekly in accordance 
with the prevailing spot market. There is 
a rumor that a contract for first half 1918 
has been closed at $10, but in the circum- 
stances it is evident there would be no 
general contracting for that period. 

We quote spot coke at $13@14.50 for 
furnace and at $13.50@16 for foundry, per 
net ton at ovens, contract being unquotable. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended June 30 at 371,168 tons, 
an increase of 9507 tons, and shipments 
at 376,394 tons, a decrease of 1751 tons. 


Buffalo—There is no letting up of the 
coke prices, car shortage contributing to 
the situation materially, though there is a 
labor shortage to add to the stringency. 
Shippers quote $15.50 to $16 for 72-hour 
Connellsville foundry at the ovens, or $17.35 
to $17.85 f.0o.b. Buffalo. Other prices at 
Buffalo are $16.85 for 48-hour furnace and 
$15.85 for low grades and stock coke. 


Birmingham—Coke demand is strong and 
the supply scarce. Foundry is_ bringing 
from $11.50 to $12.50 on contract business 
and $12.50 to $15 per net ton ovens is 
being obtained in the spot market. The 
movement is easier with improved trans- 
portation facilities. Furnace coke is prac- 
tically unavailable and no quotations are 
given. The byproduct ovens of the Gulf 
States Steel Co. were completed the past 
week, being located near the company’s 
furnace plant at Gadsden, and will be 
placed in commission at once. The Birming- 
ham-Trussville Iron Co. is rehabilitating a 
battery of old-style ovens near Trussville, 
and will have some in operation shortly to 
supply coke for the furnace, which is be- 
ing repaired after an idleness of a number 
of years. 


Pent 


Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


The demand is as strong as ever, but 
market is temporarily halted due to con- 
fusion in price. Heavy shipments of 
anthracite. Ruling prices practically the 
same as Government maximum. 


The amount of new business has slumped 
off materially the past week, due to the 
wrangle at Washington over prices, and 
numerous cancellations have been received, 
especially on orders taken earlier in the 
season at higher prices than the maximum 
fixed at Washington. This temporary halt 
has not affected the running time of the 
mines; on the contrary, the shippers for 
the first time in many months have cleaned 
up a great many old orders, and are now 
in better position to take care of the 
anticipated rush expected when buyers 
find that the prices adopted will be main- 
tained. 

The dock companies at the head of the 
Lakes are much concerned over the pos- 
sibility of a serious shortage in the 
Northwest next winter, and are calling 
attention to the fact that receipts are 
averaging less than one million tons per 
month, whereas double that amount is 
required. The supply of cars for loading 
dock coal has been excellent and prompt 
handling is being accorded. The price 
situation in the Northwest remains un- 
changed, no announcement of any reduction 
having been made by the dock companies. 

There has been some improvement in the 
receipts of coal by the Lakes at Western 
ports, anthracite receipts for the week 
being larger than at any time this season. 
The car situation shows no signs of im- 
provement; in some sections supply has 
been better, but in others it has been worse. 
The Indiana and Illinois mines as a whole 
have probably averaged about 65 per cent. 
of full running time the past week. 

The new prices for Indiana and Illinois 
adopted at the recent conference in Wash- 
ington, are practically the same as has 
been in effect for the past 30 days. In 
some counties of southern Illinois the range 
has been as much as 50c. per ton higher 
than the new schedule, and in the Spring- 
field district the prices have been that much 
lower. This pertains to domestic sizes. 
Screenings have varied, but the general 
average has been much the same as the 
new price; namely, $2.75 at mines. 
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CHICAGO 
Market is unsettled with demand slow in 
Chicago. New prices put in effect by 


Illinois and Indiana shippers. ‘ 

The demand is very slow in Chicago, and 
retailers and consumers have been out of 
the market except for immediate needs. 
Reports that Secretary of War Baker and 
other officials in Washington, were dis- 
satisfied with the new price schedules has 
had a tendency to up-set the market, and 
retailers complain of a very light demand. 
The consumers have been misled by the 
newspapers, thinking the retail prices in 
Chicago would be $2 to $3 less than here- 
tofore, and until the public is fully 
convinced that present prices. are _ to 
continue there will not be as heavy demand 
as the dealers would like and retail stocks 
will accumulate. y 

The Illinois Coal Operators Association ; 
the 5th & 9th Districts Coal Operators 
Association, and the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators Association, have sent out a 
statement to all Illinois Coal Operators, 
recommending that the following prices, 


fixed at Washington, be adopted: Mine- 
run, 2-, 13- and #-in. screenings, No. 4 
and 5, $2.75; domestic sizes, $3.50, all 
per net ton f.o.b. mines delivery. The fol- 
lowing districts were recommended _ for 
special consideration: Thin Vein North 
Field, Assumption Coal Mining Co. and 


Jackson County No. 2 seam, account of 
high production costs, 50c. higher maximum. 

There are a few other single mines, of 
small tonnage, at several points within the 
state, whose claim to higher returns was 
considered, but whose exact status has not 
been established. It is understood that a 
price of 50c. per ton below the above 
figures will in every instance be protected 
to the Government on all its purchases 
from all fields, subject to adjustment after 
a more complete investigation of costs. The 
maximum commission allowed jobbers is 
25c. per ton. 

Franklin County mines have worked the 
past week about 65 per cent. of full run- 
ning time, inadequate car supply being 
responsible for the lost time. Demand has 
kept pace with shipments, and the amount 
of orders on hand for shipment during the 
week ending July 14 is 150,000 tons in 
excess of possible shipments. A number 
of cancellations were made the early part 
of last week, but owing to the small 
amount of coal on hand in dealers’ yards, 
there has not been much lessening of the 
demand from most of the territory covered 
by this coal. Chicago is the only exception, 
dealers there now having a chance to stock 
some of this grade. 

The Williamson County mines produced 
approximately 1,000,000 tons in June; this 
is the largest tonnage ever mined in a 
summer month, and is equal to the record 
made during the winter season. Car sup- 
ply has averaged about 65 per cent. 

Saline County mines are averaging about 
60 per cent. of full running time. The 
new price schedule is somewhat lower than 
has been in effect the past 30 days, es- 
pecially on the domestic sizes. Screenings 
are in big demand, and most of the ship- 
pers are 10 days behind on orders. 

Springfield district mines are running 
as near full working time as labor and 
car supply will permit. Most of this coal 
is being taken by the railroads, and the 
mines are not affected much by the change 
in prices. Screenings are being sold 50c. 
per ton less than the new maximum price 
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Fulton, Peoria, Bureau, LaSalle, Will 
and Grundy Counties, report excellent 
supply of cars. Most of this coal is under 
contract. The new price schedule will not 
materially affect these mines since the coal 
shipped outside of contract obligations has 
been commanding about the same price as 
those now in effect. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are 
as follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Fulton and 
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ST. LOUIS 
Market unusually quiet. Heavy can- 
ecellations in retail and wholesale. Steam 


demand easy and the situation generally 
is unsatisfactory.. Increase in rates in dis- 
pute. Car supply 24 days a week, and little 
prospects for an increase. 


An unusual condition exists in St. Louis 
that has almost paralyzed the local mar- 
ket. When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended the rates from the 
Illinois mines to and through the St. Louis 
gateway, it is claimed that they failed to 
recognize Agent Cameron’s tariff, and this 
tariffs stands and takes the increase from 
all Illinois mines to St. Louis and vicinity, 
whereas the tariffs of the roads themselves 
have been suspended. Retailers and steam 
users promptly cancelled orders excepting 
those that they had to have, and shippers 
preferred to divert such coal as they could 
rather than guarantee a rate. The Inter- 
state Commerce was appealed to, but has 
failed to render any decision as yet. 


The car situation is not encouraging. 
With an easy demand for all grades of 
coal, the mines are working 2% days a 
week and at many mines a _ shortage of 
ous ce labor is seriously holding up oper- 
ators. 


The situation in the Mt. Olive field is 
not so acute, as a large portion of this 
coal goes to railroads, and the domestic 
tonnage is moving free without any trouble. 
This is largely because the operators in 
this field have been conservative and have 
carefully watched the interests of their 
dealers. 


The announcement by the coal operators 
associations of Illinois accepting the sug- 
gestion of the Federal Trade Commission 
when fully understood by the coal buying 
public will steady conditions and perhaps 
the next week will see a congestion of 
orders that the operators will not be able 
to handle. Buying has been held up here 
for almost 60 days, and the situation will 
be a serious one when the demand comes 
in. 

The tonnage of anthracite has been fairly 
good the past week, and the same applies 
to West Virginia smokeless. The Arkansas 
tonnage has dropped off considerably. The 
retail price, f.o.b. alley or gutter is: 
Pennsylvania anthracite chestnut, $11; egg 
and stove, $10.75; West Virginia smokeless, 
$9.50; Arkansas semi-anthracite smokeless, 
$9; byproduct coke, $12.25; gashouse coke, 
$11; Williamson and Franklin County, $5.75 ; 
Mt. Olive, $4.25; Standard, $3.75, for two 
tons or more. Single tons 25c. additional. 


The retail price of Standard is too low for 
the wholesale price. 


The local market per net ton f.o.b. mines 


is: 
Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 

lin Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $3.50 $2.50@3.00 $2.50@2.75 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@2.75 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@2.75 
No2:2: nut LD) .os on el Oe eee 
NO.3/ DUG COMME) i's. a ong Pao enone 
Ow Riis SU ee © Aros A) 
NOS TUL ECON 5 cu vicce te Eames 
2-in. screen. 2.50 7 eg 45) ov 
2-in. ump ee ee e+ Ip 45) 2.25@2.50 
$-in.. lumpieee eee. « 225) po, ene eee 
Steam egg... 3.50 2.25 2.25@2.50 
Mine run.... 2.75 Zee 2.00 

Washed 

COMER Pane 30 S121) ee ee ar WARD, AAte 
No. 2 SUM 5.2 creo ee Ree 
No. 3 OM, SMM hic, s\ och ok MR Ae 
No. 4 Re NOOMEEED | vata silat cteaee 
NG. Dense De OME | 2 ee mee eer 


Rate on Williamson and Franklin County 
is 724c. Rate on other fields is 574c. 


Clinton and Green 


Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
r field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump...... : $3. 25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.50 _ $3.25@3.50 $3.50 
Steam limp s..sae-ene. a) 3.00 2.75@3.25 2.75@3.25 2.50@2.75 3.50 
igen ieee ier ee Se.20(io.00 3.25@3.50 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 
Nut PORE dae: OSPAO RST!) 3.25@3.50 3.50 3.25@3.50 3750 
Mine-riini wines os serorel) 2020102. 50 2a75 ° 275 2.50@2.75 DATS 
SCLECHINGE. cama eye) e2> 292.50 2.50@2.75 2242 2.25@2.75 23515 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
LLAUECih poy aye Meee © OS GEOR $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
Sr riertee tr ecbd <istedeiy ers cinge Pogo st. 3250) 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Nat... Sr oU) 3.50 35 OM tas Sayeliss >) <0 s 3.50 
No. 1 nut 3.50 3.'50 © “ARM wore coc aire ck ee Se 
No. 2 nut 3.50 3.50 | “RAP ccc cls eae | of menttrmos can 
Non 3 Nut...j05c 3.50 3.50 Qo See rOEIIE 0 5.5,5 ccc d se er sees hate e 
Novel ewashedss.% 2 ot c.<c 3.50 3,50 $$ Sipe. 27550 25) re ct Pe On See oh ys 
Nos 2 washed... 5.25... 5 3.50 3.50 " © QR RRRELO Es. SQ cose | aa sbule a: : 
MANET pcs spin rcelt, 2.40 DY fe) 3.00 3.00 3 00 
Screenings....... peg hs) PISS 590 OMIM Log -ois's scenes 3.00 


Hocking Lump $3.50 


Splint Lump $3.50 
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Government interference in coal prices 
causes a falling off in the demand. Job- 
bers and outside agents cutting prices. 


New features of the coal market are a 
slackening up in the demand from house- 
holders and others, and cutting of rates on 
bituminous by jobbers and agents. In 2 
number of cases orders have been counter- 
manded in anticipation of a drop in prices 
at the instance of the Federal Government. 
As a rule, the schedule of prices advanced 
monthly by the dock companies has not 
been violated to any extent, but offers of 
bituminous coal are now being made by job- 
bers and outside agents 50c. under the July 
price list. This is taken as an indication 
that lower prices are coming and that 
shrewd dealers are lining up al) the coal 
they can at present prices. 

_ The State Council of Defense is still delv- 
ing into the coal situation. The Washing- 
ton agreement of $3.50 per ton is regarded 
as altogether too high. The State of Wis- 
consin has just closed a contract for 6000 
tons of bituminous coal at $2.80 per ton, 
f.o.b. Madison. This would mean $1.80 at 
the mine. The reason for the difference be- 
tween this and the fixed price is not clear- 
ly understood. The Council also wishes to 
find out why screenings which sold at 90c. 
per ton last year are now priced at $2.70. 

Receipts of coal by Lake and rail for 
he first six months of 1917 were as fol- 
OWS: 





Hard Soft 
Rail fescue chats s k sarees 889 132,582 
Carferries’ ase eee 36,578 127,045 
owerlla keg eee 182,491 895,852 
Total, 1917, 0/04 .0.4.3-2.:0 219,958 a eSeagO 
Total S19 G-star ee 276,439 1,333,349 
Decrease from 1916........ 66,481 177,870 
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General Statistics 
cut ON ORO LICE AT Eee 


The following is a statement of coal 
handled by the N. & W. Ry. during May 
and the preceding two months in short tons: 


coveverervery 
uueeeenuanone 





March April May 

Pocahontas....... 1,388,854 1,397,418 1,498,529 
Tug Riverso.-seee 295,175 293,324 335,890 
‘Thacker: caaessie1)- 273,483 270,051 286,995 
Kenovais ae 76,211 73,404 87,624 
Clinch Valley..... 131,487 130,561 147,600 
Miscellaneous..... 10,272 8,835 14,618 

Total N. & W.. 2,175,482 2,173,593 2,371,256 
Wim. & Pond Ck.. 128,198 133,205 141,880 
Tug. R. & Ky.R.R. 51,511 49,073 53,003 
Other roads....... 241,864 367,497 346,982 

Grand total... . 2,597,055 2,723,368 2,913,121 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO R.R. 


The following coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and 
affiliated lines during the months of May 
and April, 1916-17: ; 














April May 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Coalter. tae 2,726,422 2,510,188 3,004,664 2,967,082 
Cokes sn. 1 309,823 355,268 293,454 357,106 
Total... . 3,036,245 2,865,456 3,298,118 3,324, 188 
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Foreign Markets 


co PANUACORUERUAUERUROESATEUEUUASEDERSUSUEEUECOEOS EON SO ESONEESUREOECUEOEDUERESURROECESTESERSOREMSOREOTEATAL ES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 2i1—The market has been somewhat 
depressed, and for spot positions all classes 
of coal are easier. 


= 
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Best) Welsh steam. cee eee Nominal 

Best peconds:. .. Mia. fo eee Nominal 

Seconds fi 5.) oe eee Soe eee - $6.72@6.96 
Best dry icosist2.ceeen oe 6.00@6. 24 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 6.72@6. 96 
Seconds: wen snes acca. Sean 6.00@6. 24 
BestiCarditt smalla.. +.) woes cee 4.32@4.56 
Cargo smalls...co 2 Ja. co. OA) aed 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 


Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 
Freights—Chartering has been general- 
ly on a limited scale, owing to the diffi- 
culty in finding tonnage. An exception is 


Gibraltar, where the rate has fallen con- 

siderably. 

Gibraltar....... $20. 40 Port Said...... $33.60 

Marseilles..... 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
€NOGs Sener 24.30 St. Vincent. 2... 19,20 

Naples ..nte carn. 23.58 River Plate.... 26.40 

Alexandria..... 33.60 
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Men! 


HAVE just traveled across the country—up to 

Alaska and back across Canada. ‘There isn’t any 
really cheap coal in North America. At the present 
minute there isn’t a single market I can find where 
the supply of fuel is wholly adequate to cover the 
demand. 





I doubt if such a condition has ever existed before, 
for what is true in North America with reference to 
fuel is a fact throughout the world. I did not find a 
mine that was not getting a record price for its output. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the operators were acting as 
if they apparently believed the present favorable 
situation would never end. A small minority, with 
eyes fixed on tomorrow, were holding down prices and 
using the moment to build both trade and confidence. 


The universal cry was for ‘“Men!’’ No district and 
practically no mine has a full crew. In Alaska the 
Government is offering higher wages than private 
mining companies can pay, and still is unable to fill 
its requirements for railroad building. So far as 
Alaska is concerned, let me say that if our great north- 
western territory can develop in the next decade to 
the point of supplying its own fuel needs, it will have 
accomplished more than many expect. It will not bea 
competitor for Pacific Coast markets very soon, it 
ever. 


UEL OIL is going to be less and less a competitor 

of coal in the far west. The wells in California are 
fewer in number and shorter-lived than was expected. 
More byproducts are being obtained from crude oil 
than in the past. This development is likely to con- 
tinue even after the war ends. The result is going to 
ke very high prices for what fuel oil is available. The 
action of one great railroad in forsaking oil and re- 
turning to coal is but the forerunner of similar action 
on the part of many other railroads and industrial 
plants. The Washington coal field soon will be asked 
to supply eight or ten million tons of coal annually 
instead of three or four million. This field appears to 
me to have the most substantial future of any field in 
America. 


Returning to the question of labor, that is now and 
will he more and more the chief problem of the coal 


Men! 


Men! 


industry. A careful investigation leads me to believe 
that about 1100 new coal mines have been opened in 
the United States in the past 15 months. All these 
mines are bidding for men, and they are drawing, not 
from other industries, but principally from the older 
mines. 


Forty million men have been drafted from product- 
ive life and put to the business of making war. At 
least three men at home are required to devote their 
energies to supplying the needs of every actual 
fighter with food and weapons of destruction; which 
means we have turned the efforts of nearly two 
hundred million men to destroying civilization rather 
than to the attainment of any useful ends. No wonder 
the cost of food has gone up even in China and far-off 
India. 


F the war is to continue, we in America must now 

withdraw our quota of men from useful occupa- 
tions. If we are to do as well as Canada and no better, 
we must send more than 3,000,000 soldiers to Europe, 
for we have 13 times the population of Canada. 


There are four ways to balance the consequent 
industrial loss: (1) Be satisfied with a reduced 
production. This way is least acceptable. (2) Increase 
individual output by introducing improved methods. 
(3) Introduce machinery and labor-saving devices. 
(4) Import labor. 


Solutions 2 and 3 are self-evident. Just a 
word about No. 4: American mines started by bringing 
over English, Irish, Welsh and Scotch. Then we got 
some Germans and a few French. Next we imported 
Italians and the natives of southern Europe, and last 
we secured the Slavs and Greeks. There remains only 
India, China and Japan, with China by far the most 
likely field. I have the statement of many that the 
Chinese are good miners. ‘The supply is practically 
inexhaustible. They are going across Canada to 
France by the trainload. I saw one ship come into 
Vancouver with 4000 aboard. France is wise. Why 
can’t we follow suit? What do Coal Age readers think? 
Let us have your confidential opinion. If enough of us 
think the same way, we might make a noise in 
Washington. FLroyp W. Parsons. 
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Friction-Clutch Advantages 


Where a plant is not operating at full capacity 
throughout, all the time, friction clutches are a con- 
venience and an economy. Clutches may be so arranged 
as to cut off a whole department or any portion of 
a department. Several of them may be placed on a 
single lineshaft, if thought desirable. In that way, 
almost any part of the power may be thrown on or 
off instantly. 

It does no harm to place such clutches in the main 
shaft. To operate an idle machine is about as costly 
as operating the same machine loaded, hence the power 
saving that accompanies the use of friction clutches. 

In the old days we stopped machines by throwing 
off the belt. But we preferred to leave the belt on 
because of the difficulty and danger of throwing it onto 
a rapidly running pulley. Consequently, we threw the 
belt off only when the machine or machines were to 
be idle for several days or weeks. 

With the advent of friction clutches and their at- 
tendant safety and convenience, these difficulties were 
removed. If you will just test out a machine running 
“empty” and then “full,” you will understand why so 
many plants are installing a number of friction clutches. 


Field Repair for Broken Steel Tape 


By SAMUEL WARREN 
New York City 

From time to time there appear in the engineering 
magazines, methods of repairing a steel tape in the 
field. Most of them will slip without entirely pulling 
apart and are a constant source of worry. The method 
outlined below is guaranteed not to slip. 

Heat each of the broken ends with a match, drawing 
the temper for about a quarter of an inch, so that it 
will bend without breaking. Slip the end between the 
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REPAIR LIKE THIS MAKES SLIPPING IMPOSSIBLE 


blades of your knife and bend to a right angle. Then 
proceed to mend it by splitting a small stick and making 
notches in one-half to take the bent ends. Wrap with 
a piece of twine after tapering the ends of the stick so 
that it will not catch in the brush. Then proceed to 
chain—and don’t worry as to whether your tape has 
stretched at the splice—Hngineering News-Record. 
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Ideas and Suggestions 
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Coupling-Pin Puller 
By WILLIAM FLEMING 
Winburne, Penn. 

The coupling-pin puller here illustrated has proved its 
value as a time saver where coupling pins are liable 
to get bent in service. While the idea is not new, de- 
vices of this nature are but little used about the mines. 
Where it is desired to cut the trip quickly, such as at 
the foot of a shaft or slope, or on planes or tipples, this 
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THIS COUPLING-PIN PULLER A TIME SAVER 


device will soon demonstrate its effectiveness. The 
lever should be made from 1 in. round iron about 3 ft. 
6 in. long, while the frame, which should be about 12 
in. or more in height, may be built from 2 x 1}-in. 
strap iron. Of course, these dimensions should be 
varied to suit conditions, but they will be found to be 
approximately the average. 


Block Signal System for Coal Mines 


By FRANK HOSKINSON 
Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colo. 

One of the most important applications of electricity 
in coal mining is the electric signaling system, of which 
a number of different types are in use in coal mines 
today. The system illustrated in Fig. 1 is one most 
frequently encountered, and employs electric lights as 
the warning medium. The disadvantage inherent in 
this scheme of signaling is that if one of the lamps 
should burn out the entire system is out of order, which 
happens quite often where the lamps are installed in 
series. 

‘As may be seen in Fig. 1, a single-pole double-throw 
switch and a lamp of the proper voltage are placed 
at each end of the system. The lamps are connected 
in series by an extra wire strung between the two 
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partings, or sidetracks. The trolley line at each end is 
connected to the upper part of the switches, the bottom 
being connected to the rail. The hinge, or blade, is 
connected to the lamp. The motorman coming in at B 
throws the switch to the up position, and if the motor- 
man at A has passed the switch and left it in the 
down position, the motorman at B will get a light. In 
addition the bulb at A will light up, signaling the motor- 


B, Trolle Line Trolley Line 
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FIGS. 1 TO 4. SOME PRACTICAL SIGNALING- 
SYSTEM INSTALLATIONS 


man there that the other locomotive is on the way and 
is past B. The man at A will consequently wait until 
the motor from B arrives. The same arrangement is, 
of course, in effect if the motor arrives at B first. 

A multiple wiring system of signals that is used to 
a considerable extent around the mines is shown in 
Fig. 2. It is not so reliable as the one shown in Fig. 1, 
for if the line wire is broken the motorman at either 
end will get the same light as if the line were in good 
shape. This may result in a collision. Fig. 2 shows 
a single-pole single-throw switch at each end, also a 
lamp. The trolley at each end is connected to the top 
part of the switches, and the hinges or blades to the 
line wire. The line wire is also connected to the lamp, 
the other side of the lamp being connected to the rail. 
The motorman coming in at B puts in the switch. This 
lights the lamp at either end, or if a motorman reaches 
the point A first, he puts in the switch and stops the 
man at B. 

In Fig. 3 is shown one of the best and safest signal 
systems of which I know. The idea of this system is 
my own as far as] am aware. This block signal system 
will be positive in action as long as the motormen 
attend to the proper throwing of the switches. 

Fig. 3 shows a single-pole double-throw switch at 
each station and two sets of lamps, two lamps wired in 
multiple for each set. One set of lamps at either end 
is green, and the other set is red. The end, or blade, 
of each switch is connected to the trolley line, while 
contacts marked 1 on each switch are connected to the 
top side of one of the line wires and its lamps. The 
contacts marked 2 are connected to the other line and 
lamps. Two line wires are run between the signals. 
The other side of the lamps are both connected to the 
rails at either end. 

A motorman arriving at the point B puts the switch 
onto contact 1. If the switch at A is on contact 2, 
both sets of lamps will light up; but if the switch at 
A is on contact 1, both sets of lights will be burning 
when the motorman arrives at B. This warns him that 
the other motor is coming. 
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In this system of signals if the motorman arrives 
and finds both sets of lights burning, he is blocked, 
and if there is only one set of lights burning he must 
throw his switch to the proper direction and get both 
sets of lights burning before he has a clear road. If 
either or both line wires are broken, a motorman cannot 
get a clear road; or if the line wires are short-circuited 
or a connection is broken at either end, he cannot get 
a clear road. He may also learn from the way the 
lights behave that there is something wrong. A study 
of the diagram or experiment with an easily constructed 
model of this signal system will soon convince one that 
it is one of the best signal systems that can be installed 
in a mine. 

With regard to a suitable single-pole doubie-throw 
switch, I have a number of such switches in operation 
that are giving perfect satisfaction. Probably the 
most convenient switch for the purpose is the one shown 
in Fig. 4. ‘Such a switch can be easily made and is 
entirely safe to handle. A triangular box of suitable 
dimensions is first made to hold the switch. This is ar- 
ranged so as to allow the removal of the cover whenever 
it is found that repairs or adjustments are necessary. 

The metal parts are inclosed, and the only opening is a 
slot at the bottom sufficiently long and wide for a suitable 
handle to be moved in it through the proper distance. 
A switch of this type should be installed so that the 
switch handle is always thrown in the direction in which 
the motor is traveling. It should be so located as to be 
easily thrown by the motorman as he goes by, thereby 
allowing the locomotive to pass on without stopping 
if the signal is not set against it when it arrives at 
the switch. 


Alarm When Oil Pail Is Full 


By THOMAS P. CADEN 
Fall River, Mass. 

The illustration shows an alarm intended to prevent 
waste of oil from the receptacle overflowing. The 
material necessary for the construction of the device 
may be found in almost any plant and consists of the 
following: 1 board about 18 in. long by 12 in. wide 
and 1 in. thick, a 23-in. No. 8 wood screw, 1 strap 
hinge, 1 small screw hook and eye, 1 curved spring and 
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PLATFORM LOWERS WHEN WEIGHTED, CLOSING CIRCUIT 


one electric bell or buzzer as shown. Wood cleats are 
nailed to the board, so that the pail will always be placed 
in the same position. The screw can be adjusted so con- 
tact can be changed to suit pails of different size. The 
number of quarts or gallons can be tallied by adjust- 
ing the contact screw for an even number of quarts.— 
Power. 
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Observations on Modern Coal Washing 


By G. H. ELMORE 


Philadelphia, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — The tendency in coal prepara- 
tion is strongly toward washing. The tendency 
in washing jigs is toward larger and heavier ma- 
chines. The jigging of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coals are two distinct problems. Much has 
been accomplished in the way of improvement in 
coal washing in the past few years. 


has been making decided progress during the past 

few years, both in the anthracite and bituminous 
regions. This progress has embraced not only an im- 
provement in design, but a decided tendency toward 
building machines of large capacity. The improvement 
in design has consisted largely in making the machine 
much heavier, in order to make every part of the best 
construction for the purpose it is intended to serve. 
In other words, it has been profitable to build jigging 
machines of the best material and sufficiently strong in 
all details so that breakdowns shall be impossible. This 
idea has been followed without particular regard to 
cost. 

Undoubtedly the greatest single advance made in the 
art of jigging has been the development of the auto- 
matically controlled machine. It has been the aim of 
designers for several years to build a jigging machine 
that would practically eliminate hand-control. Not 
until within the last year or so, however, has this been 
attained. 

The jigging of coal in the anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the soft-coal regions of the balance of 
the world, are in many respects two distinct operations. 
They will therefore be here treated separately. 

The general tendency in the anthracite fields of 
Pennsylvania is toward a general adoption of the jig 
in coal preparation. There are still localities where the 
dry process can be more profitably employed. Many 
of the larger companies, however, are rapidly adopting 
the jig as the best and most economical means for re- 
moving the impurities from the output. The labor 
problem has done much to force this procedure. Noth- 
ing apparently so simplifies the labor situation in an- 
thracite breakers as the installation of jigging ma- 
chines. This is doubly true since these machines have 
now been made automatic in their operation and have 
been developed to handle sizes ranging from broken 
or grate down to the buckwheats. 

There is the still further fact, and one of consid- 
erable importance, that an up-to-date anthracite jigging 
machine will not only produce a clean coal in the various 
sizes sent to market, but will at the same time make 
a cleaner refuse than can be obtained by the old system 
of hand-picking by boys. Preventing the coal from 
finding its way into the slate bank, when accomplished 
by up-to-date jigging equipment, furnishes an item 
which, expressed in dollars and cents, is surprising. 

There has never been any tendency on the part of 
slate bank inspectors to overestimate the amount of coal 


, \HE preparation of coal by the jigging process 


delivered to the bank. Under the old system of hand- 
picking, the reports of these officials would show coal 
in the slate bank varying from 2 or 3 per cent. up to 
10 or 12. But it is well known that in some of these 
banks it would not be difficult to find from 12 to 20 
per cent. of good coal. Within recent years this situ- 
ation has been rapidly improved, and the time is not 
far off when a slate bank will be indeed a slate bank. 

As to the saving in labor effected in an anthracite 
breaker of large capacity, where highly efficient, auto- 
matic jigging machines are employed, a concrete illus- 
tration will be interesting. 

The No. 6 operation of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
located near Pittston, Penn., until the month of Janu- 
ary, 1917, employed in the breaker an average of 105 
men and boys. The installation of four modern, auto- 
matic jigging machines of large capacity was then be- 
gun. All other types of machines, including pickers, 
elevators, chutes, conveyors, etc., were removed. The 
result was that during the month of May the breaker 
was making a larger production than ever before in 
its history, the product was passing standard inspec- 
tion, the proportion of coal in the refuse was less than 
ever before, and all this work was being accomplished 
by 35 men and boys. The simplification of the breaker 
equipment was so great that it could hardly be recog- 
nized as performing the same duty. This meant less 
upkeep, less power consumption and fewer breakdowns. 


A Jig May BE USED AS A ROUGHER 


Another innovation in the anthracite field is the use 
of a large-capacity heavy jigging machine as a 
“rougher.” The use of machines for this purpose is now 
restricted to the recovery of some of the culm piles, 
many of which contain a large proportion of rock. These 
jigging machines give the material a preliminary treat- 
ment and remove the larger portion of this rock, al- 
lowing the better part to go into the breaker for final 
treatment and preparation. 

The economy of this operation is at once apparent; 
wear and tear on crushing machinery is immensely re- 
lieved, owing to the primary rejection of this hard and 
bulky material before it comes to the crusher. The 
capacity of the breakers themselves is greatly increased 
because this material is not taken into the breaker. 
There is, consequently, substantial economy throughout 
the entire process. 

It is probable that this system of using a roughing 
jig for rejecting the large, coarse slate will be adopted 
for handling the freshly mined coal at those mines 
where a large amount of rock comes out with it. Such 
a machine will be employed early in the preparation 
process and will reject this rock before crushing. 

The problem of reducing breakage on the prepared 
sizes continues to receive careful consideration. This 
is being attained by the more general introduction of 
properly designed chutes, the simplification of plants 
and particularly by the use of a large overflow type of 
jig operating with a comparatively short stroke and 
producing much less bed agitation, and therefore largely 
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reducing the wear or attrition of the coal as it passes 
through the machine. This is in marked contrast with 
the much smaller jigging machines operating with long 
strokes and with violent bed agitation, and the removal 
of the coal from the machine by various types of 
drag conveyors. 

The expense entailed through breakage on jigging 
machines has, until a comparatively recent time, 
amounted in many breakers to over 5c. per ton on the 
prepared sizes and in some cases has run much above 
this figure. 

So far as bituminous coal is concerned, the improve- 
ment of this material by the jigging process can prop- 
erly be divided into two groups of operations—those 
where the coal is to be used for fuel purposes and those 
where it is to be employed for producing metallurgical 
coke. 

From the standpoint of plant design for these two 
groups, the equipment required is usually quite differ- 
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to market. With the three-part separation jig, the 
operator may make a fuel for his own plant of the in- 
termediate coal, or he can retreat it on a separate ma- 
chine, making a two-part separation and throwing the 
best of it into the marketable product, rejecting the 
high ash portion to the final refuse. Or, still again, he 
can recrush this intermediate product, freeing the good 
coal from the high ash material through retreatment 
on a separate machine, making a good product of clean 
coal and a refuse product sent to final rejection. 

The question as to whether or not the three-part sep- 
aration jig should be employed for the preparation of 
coal for fuel purposes depends entirely upon the char- 
acter of the product coming from the mine. 

In coal washing, the burden of the final success of 
the operation rests almost entirely upon the jigging 
machines. There is no difficulty in designing transmis- 
sion, elevating and conveying equipment so that it will 
give satisfactory service, but the real cleaning of the 
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FIG. 1. PLAN, SIDE ELEVATION AND 

















SECTION OF JIGGING MACHINE OF 
LARGE CAPACITY PROVIDED 
WITH A CONCRETE TANK 
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In most soft coal fields the requirement for a 
good fuel product demands the removal only of the 
heavy refuse—that is, the slate and rock. There are, 
however, some fields where the amount of bone coal 
present is so large that operators sometimes find it to 


their advantage to remove this bone product. This 
brings the design of the plant closer to that desired for 
the production of metallurgical coke. 

In a broad sense, two types of jigging machines exist. 
First, those that make a two-part separation—refuse 
and clean coal. Second, those that make a three-part 
separation—refuse, intermediate coal and low-ash coal. 

When the two-part separation jig is used, the operator 
has the choice of throwing the bone or intermediate 
product either into the refuse or into the coal that goes 





coal, the accomplishment of the object for which the 
plant was built, depends almost entirely upon the jig- 
ging machines; and here, again, the adoption of large 
automatically controlled jigs has much simplified the 
problem of building a coal-washing plant, making doubly 
sure its successful operation and the attainment of the 
object of its construction. 

One of the most important improvements in the de- 
sign of a modern, soft-coal washery has been the in- 
troduction of equipment for more perfectly saving the 
fine coal. Formerly it has been the common practice 
to allow the fine coal to pass out together with large 
volumes of water. This material thus finds its way into 
valleys below the plant and into convenient streams. It 
was taken as a matter of course that such a loss must 
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be expected and no serious attempts were made to 
prevent it. It is only within recent years that any 
serious endeavor has been made to stop this loss. But 
this result has been accomplished in a remarkable de- 
gree in some recently built plants; in fact, so perfectly 
has this been done, that it is almost true to say that 
there is practically no loss of fine coal whatever. The 
saving in dollars and cents thus accomplished is a 
large item. 

I was recently informed by the consulting engineer 
of one of the large operations in Alabama, which during 
the past three or four years has given special attention 
to this problem, that during the year 1916 about 
13,000 tons of good fuel, which had heretofore been per- 
mitted to go to waste in the manner just described, have 
been recovered from certain of its various operations. 
All of this company’s operations where washeries are 
used are being equipped with proper apparatus for ac- 
complishing this result. 

Modern blast-furnace practice demands good coke, 
not only structurally but chemically. Some ideas for- 
merly well accepted as to positive requirements for 
a good metallurgical fuel have been materially modified. 
Among them is the idea that a coke must contain ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. of ash in order to have good 
structure. The tendency today is to reduce the ash just 
as far as possible. Low ash is naturally accompanied 
by a low sulphur content. 

The economy in the production of pig iron due to 
the use of a low-ash coke need not be discussed here. 
It is enough to say that it is probable that the saving 
in cost of pig produced varies from 15c. to 20c. per ton 
for each unit reduction of ash in the coke employed. 

The design of a modern coal-washing plant for the 
preparation of coal for coking purposes involves a care- 
ful preliminary study of the coal itself. This investi- 
gation must first determine the ultimate possibilities of 
the coal for producing a low-ash, low-sulphur coke. This 
determination is made by the well-known “float-and- 
sink” method and involves a careful study of the results 
obtained from various specific gravity solutions with 
coal which is crushed to pass through various sizes of 
round holes. For instance, determinations are made 
on all the coal treated and prepared to pass, first through 
a 13-in. round hole, then a 1-in., then a -in. and finally 
a 2-in. hole. 

When the results obtained from this series of tests 
are analyzed it will be possible to determine the size to 
which the material should be crushed in order to free the 
largest percentage of ash and sulphur from the good 
coal, the approximate percentages of final refuse, inter- 
mediate product and good coal that will be produced 
and the specific gravity at which these divisions should 
be made. In other words, the economic points involved 
in the problem may be determined. 

Modern plants in the coking field are universally mak- 
ing a three-part separation. Some of them are making 
a four-part separation, with the following ends in 
view: 

First, that the refuse rejected may be, in fact, noth- 
ing but refuse. 

Second, that whatever intermediate product may be 
present in the coal (and by “intermediate product” is 
meant that portion of the mine output that is too high 
in ash to be put into the coke and still has too great 
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a fuel value to be sent to the refuse) may be disposed 
of to the best possible advantage, the exact nature of 
this disposition to be determined by the conditions at 
each operation. 

Third, the production of the lowest possible ash and 
sulphur coal for coke making. 

The development of the modern jigging machine has 
played a highly important part in working out this 
problem. When the demand for low-ash coke for blast- 
furnace use became urgent about five years ago, and the 
problem was put up to the builders of coal-washing 
equipment, one of the conditions was that the plants 
must handle a large percentage of fine material, it 
having been found that comparatively fine grinding was 
necessary in order to free the ash and sulphur from the 
coal. At that time I conducted a series of experi- 
ments, collaborating with Robert Hamilton, consulting 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF ANOTHER TYPE OF JIG 


engineer, and Dr. R. H. deHoll, chief chemist of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala. The result of these experiments was the develop- 
ment of large jigging machines that would successfully 
operate under a heavy feed of fine coal. 

The first plant of this character designed along 
strictly modern lines with a view to handling finely 
crushed material and saving the coal slimes was built 
by the company mentioned above at its No. 8 operation 
near Birmingham, where all coal was crushed to pass 
a j-in. round hole and 60 per cent. of it to pass through 
a 4-in. round hole. This character of material is sent 
to the jigging machine at the rate of from 50 to 75 tons 
per hour, with the results that not to exceed 4 per cent. 
of good coal that is fed to the jigging machines is lost 
in the final refuse and that the coal produced for making 
coke runs by yearly average close to the ultimate theo- 
retical conditions as to ash and sulphur that were shown 
possible by the preliminary float-and-sink tests made 
when the problem was attacked. 

The disposition of the intermediate product may be 
made in any one of several ways: 
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First, it may be used about the operation, under boil- 
ers for producing steam, in gas producers, or at any 
other point where the burning of a comparatively high- 
ash coal is permissible. If the washer is located near 
a steel plant, opportunities of this kind are many. 
Where the percentage of this intermediate product is 
not excessive, and power is produced at the mine by 
burning coal under boilers, it may profitably be used 
for that purpose. 

Second, at certain markets this product can be sold 
as a high-ash coal. This is being done in the State of 
Washington, where many of the coal beds contain a 
large percentage of this intermediate product. 

Third, it may be retreated on separate jigging ma- 
chines—the better portion being sent to the coking 
product and the high-ash portion to the final refuse. It 
is sometimes profitable to recrush this product before 
passing it to the retreating jig, as the coal and refuse 
may thus be more easily freed from each other. 

It may be interesting to note that the handling of this 
finely crushed material on jigging machines employing 
no foreign substance as a bedding is entirely an Amer- 
ican development. The European practice always has 
been, and still is, the maintenance of a jigging bed of 
feldspar or other heavy material, the separation of the 
fines and passing them by the jigs without any treat- 
ment whatsoever. Nothing has been more clearly and 
conclusively demonstrated than the possibility of build- 
ing and operating large-capacity jigging machines that 
will handle this finely ground material, maintaining 
their own beds from the coarser refuse that comes to 
them, and at the same time preventing the loss of 
practically any good coal, as is shown at the operation 
of No. 8 mine referred to. Since the No. 8 plant 
was put into commission other large plants have been 
erected, and still others are now building. 


ANOTHER INNOVATION 


Here another innovation deserves mention. This is 
the use in the field of coal washing of a concentrating 
table, similar in general design to those that have 
proved so highly useful in the art of concentrating ores. 
The particular utility of this device is found in handling 
finely ground coal; that is to say, coal that will all 
pass through a {-in. round hole, or even finer. This 
much may be said from the standpoint of the jigging 
operation—namely, when all the feed to the jig is 
ground to {-in. or finer, the operation becomes delicate, 
if not difficult. When it is all ground to 4 in. or finer, it 
becomes practically impossible from the commercial 
standpoint. When it is all ground to ? in. or 2 in., the 
operation of the jigging machine is entirely practicable. 

When these coarse particles are reduced in size to 
about 4 in., commercial jigging, on a large scale, with 
large tonnages on each machine, becomes impracticable, 
owing to the difficulty in preventing “toiling” of the 
bed; and the jigging of this class of material on a feld- 
spar bed is unsatisfactory because of the large losses 
of coal in the refuse. It has been found that a concen- 
trating table may be used at this point, taking up the 
task quite satisfactorily. The capacity of such ma- 
chines varies from 8 to 10 tons per hour, depending 
on conditions, which, while only about 20 per cent. of 
the capacity of the modern jigging machine, permits 
the table to become a useful piece of apparatus. 
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High Head Acid-Resisting Pumps 


There is an interesting mine-pump installation at the 
Hampton colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Coal Co., near Scranton, Penn. This pump handles 
mine water containing sulphuric acid, consequently all 
the parts coming in contact with the water are made 
of an acid-resisting bronze of a composition which has 
been found to best withstand the action of this strongly 
acidulous fluid. 

The machine itself is a 16-in., six-stage, horizontal 
shaft, split-casing pump, consisting of two 3-stage 
pumps mounted on a common base and connected in 
series by piping from the discharge of the first-stage 
pump to the suction of the second-stage pump. The 





EIGHT-INCH SIX-STAGE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


Direct connected to a 290-hp., 440-volt, 25-cycle, 3-phasce, 
1450-r.p.m. squirrel-cage motor, having a capacity of 1000 gal. per 
min. and working against a head of 815 feet 


pumps are placed so that the end thrust on the impellers 
in one pump is balanced by the thrust on the impellers 
in the other pump, the pump shafts being connected by 
a solid coupling. In addition to this hydraulic balance, 
a marine-type thrust bearing is used at the end of the 
outer pump shaft. The pump is driven by a 1000-hp. 
slip-ring induction motor at a speed of 705 r.p.m., and 
at this speed the capacity is 5000 gal. per min. against 
a total head of 500 feet. 

This pump was built in 1909 and has been in continu- 
ous service up to the present time, only the replacements 





TWO i0-INCH, SIX-STAGE SOLID-BRONZE MINE PUMPS 
Driven by 325-hp., 440-volt, 25-cycle, 3-phase, 730-r.p.m. wound 


rotor motors. 


Each unit discharges 3000 gal. 
298 ft. head 


per min. against 


which might be expected from this length of service hav- 
ing been furnished during this period. The perform- 
ance of this machine is largely responsible for the in- 
stallation of eleven other bronze pumps of a similar de- 
sign during the current year. 

It is important in the use of mine pumps handling 
acid water not to operate the pumps at too high a speed. 
Lower velocities of water leaving the runners seem to 
increase the life of the pumps since acid water travel- 
ing across the metal surfaces at a rapid rate appears to 
have a much greater action than when moving slowly. 
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Ball-Bearing Motors in Modern Mine 
Equipment 


By ROBERT HIRSCH 


Hartford, Conn. 





SYNOPSIS — Ball bearings in various types 
of mining machinery are becoming quite popular. 
Their use results in increased efficiency, de- 
creased wear, decreased attendance and a decided 
diminution in bearing troubles. 





O OTHER single improvement made in the last 

few years has increased the ruggedness and 

economy of motors so much as ball bearings. 
When first employed on machinery in and around coal 
mines the ball bearing was looked upon with suspicion. 
But the success and satisfaction obtained everywhere 
by the users of ball bearings has now firmly established 
the worth of the ball-bearing motor. 

In considering the change which has taken place by 
the substitution of ball bearings for plain bearings in 
electric motors and generators it is natural that we ask, 
“Why has this change been made?” For it is a fact that 
every day the ball-bearing motor is finding use in new 
fields. 

For their successful operation, plain bearings depend 
upon the maintenance of an oil film between the shaft 
and the bearing lining. When this oil film is broken 
the metal surfaces of shaft and lining rub against each 





other. This causes friction, heating and wear. The 
harder metal of the shaft tears into the softer bear- 
ing metal, or the shaft becomes scored. Two metals 
making rubbing contact must always produce this re- 
sult. Of course, the greater the pressure between the 
rubbing surfaces the greater will be the friction. 

Referring to the curve in Fig. 3, it will be seen 
that for every speed there is a definite load above: 
which the oil film breaks. For example, at 600 r.p.m. 
the load on a plain bearing must not exceed 130 Ib. 
per sq.in. of projected area, and at 1200 r.p.m. it must 
not exceed 165 lb. or the oil film will break. This curve 
was determined by a large maker of electrical ma- 
chinery and gives maximum loads permissible with a 
perfect oil film. Where the oil film is not perfect lower 
loads will naturally cause breakage of the film with re- 
sultant increased friction. 

On the other hand, ball bearings do not depend on~ 
an oil film to keep the bearing surfaces apart. The 
load is carried by steel balls, which, in all high-grade 
bearings, are made of selected metal, hardened through- 
out and ground to microscopic accuracy. The oil in 
a ball bearing cannot be squeezed out because it is 
not under pressure. It is used only to protect the highly 
polished balls and races. As the bearing revolves it is 
bathed by the oil. 
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FIG. 1. BALL BEARINGS ON A MINE LOCOMOTIVE 
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In a ball bearing (designed properly as all high- 
grade commercial bearings are) there can be no slid- 
ing. The hardened steel balls, perfect spheres, roll on 
races of selected, hardened steel. The races are also 
hardened uniformly through and through. Casehard- 
ening or carburizing has been found to be unsatis- 
factory, since the hardening does not penetrate to a 
uniform depth. Thus, in ball bearings, hardened steel 
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FIG. 2. BALL BEARINGS ON THE SHAFT OF A MINING MACHINE 


balls roll on hardened steel races, protected by an oil 
bath. 

The advantages pointed out in the foregoing are tho 
real reasons for the growing use of ball-bearing motors. 
In practice these reasons are stated somewhat differ- 
ently. Ball-bearing motors are superior to plain- 
_ bearing motors because: (1) They consume less power 
and are therefore more efficient; (2) they do not run 
hot, therefore hot boxes are eliminated; (8) there is no 
bearing wear, consequently no armatures rubbing on 
the pole pieces; (4) the lubricant is not forced out 
of the bearings, consequently but little oil is required. 

It should be noted here that it is easy to house 
ball bearings oiltight and dustproof. -All ball-bearing 
motors are so arranged; oil cannot leak out, dust can- 
not get in. Thus a ball-bearing motor needs oil only 
once every six months, or at even longer intervals. 

Now let us see what these advantages mean to the 
mine superintendent who is looking for reliable equip- 
ment. They will be considered point by point. 

More efficient motors driving locomotives, tipples, 
fans, ‘pumps, washers or other machinery mean money 
saved whether power is generated at the mine or pur- 
chased. With the price of producing coal steadily 
advancing, it is imperative to use every machine of 
proved efficiency. The ball-bearing motor is such a 
machine. 

Ball-bearing motors are free from bearing troubles. 
Ordinarily a hot bearing can cause untold difficulty. A 
stripped armature or an oil-soaked commutator may be 
the cause of avoidable delay. Not only are time and 
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money lost while the motor is idle, but there must be 
an additional outlay to repair the worn or ruined part. 
It is evident that it is to the interest of the superin- 
tendent to specify the ball-bearing motor for all his 
equipment, to avoid this needless trouble and expense. 

The lubrication of motor bearings is often neglected 
in mines. Plain-bearing motors cannot stand such 
abuse. After a few weeks without fresh lubricant the 
bearings will wear. Ball-bearing motors, on 
the other hand, hold a supply of oil sufficient 
for months of operation. The chamber that 
holds the bearing is also a lubricant container. 
This greatly simplifies the lubrication prob- 
lem, because the ball-bearing motor needs oil 
replenishment only seldom. A compact mo- 
tor is especially desirable in coal mines. The 
ball-bearing motor is especially valuable on 
mine locomotives where the narrow track gage 
limits the motor width. Here the ball bear- 
ing permits the use of a larger and more 
powerful motor. When a motor transmits its 
power through gears, as in a mining locomo- 
tive, it is essential to have these gears always 
in perfect mesh. Wear in the armature bear- 
ings will allow the motor pinion to pull slightly 
out of mesh, and the gear teeth then no longer 
touch at the pitch circle. This permits rapid 
and destructive wear. But by equipping both 
motor and gear reduction with ball bearings, 
bearing wear is almost entirely eliminated 
and the gears are held accurately in their cor- 
rect relative positions. There can then be no 
spreading apart of the gears and no wear 
or trouble from this source. To the average man such a 
detail as bearings may seem too small to consider. 
However, the discerning purchaser of mine equipment 
obtains reliable machinery by attention to trifles. 

Too often a good piece of machinery is made useless 
by trouble arising from poor bearings. Failure of a 
builder to embody the most suitable bearing in his 
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FIG. 3. PERMISSIBLE PRESSURE AND SPEED IN 


PLAIN BEARINGS 


‘design often means failure of the machine in service. 


Leading builders of ‘electrical equipment are building 
ball-bearing motors for all mine purposes because the 
ball-bearing motor -has proved itself superior to the 
plain-bearing machine. 

Specific bearing problems which may be troublesome 
to the inexperienced operator may be solved by referring 
to the engineers of any reliable ball-bearing manufac- 
turer. These are the men who have had wide experience 
with bearings, and their knowledge is at the disposal 
of any mining man who is in need of it. 
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Mining Machinery as 





SYNOPSIS —A review of the importance of 
proper mechanical equipment in maintaining pro- 
duction and a brief survey of the modern cutting 
and haulage apparatus. Great Britain places the 
manufacturers of mining machinery among those 
entitled to receive the first consideration in the 
matter of supplies. 





HE production of bituminous coal in the year 

1877 was 35,000,000 short tons. Since that time, 

it has, on an average, doubled in output every 
eleven years. The output for the current year is esti- 
mated at 700,000,000 short tons. 


From the statistics of coal production, taken from 


Bulletin No. 115, Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, we find that during the period from 1891 to 
1914, the average tons of coal mined per mining ma- 
chine, per year, in the United States is about 13,700. 

We find also that in 1913 there were 2208 shortwall 
mining machines in use and in 1914 there were only 
3024, an increase of 32 per cent. in one year. Judging 
from the present condition of business, the current year 
will show an even more surprising increase. In 1914 
there were 6859 breast machines in use, which is an 
increase of 100 per cent. over the year 1904. 

One of the most noticeable increases in coal produc- 
tion mined by machines has been in Kentucky, where, 
in 1912, 66.4 per cent. of the coal was mined by ma- 
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a Factor in the War 


chines, while in 1914 the production mined by this 
method was 77.2 per cent. It is reasonable to believe 
that these percentages have increased very materially 
during the last two years. 

The report referred to also states that there has been 
a very marked increase in production per man during 
the last 25 years, which is attributed to the increased 
number of mining machines used. ; 

Careful consideration of the use of mining machines 
and electric mine locomotives will convince the most 
skeptical that it is of utmost importance that the pro- 
duction of these should be increased to meet the in- 
creasing demand for coal, which is so essential for keep- 
ing our munition factories, battleships and transports 
up to their maximum efficiency. The manufacturers of 
this apparatus should be given every consideration pos- 
sible by the Government and placed in the same class 
with regard to importance of production as the pro- 
ducers of munitions, battleships and airplanes. 

In England, the manufacture and maintenance of coal- 
mine apparatus has been placed in Class A, which is 
the same as industries engaged in the production of 
munitions, and the Government has issued to coal oper- 
ators, managers of mines and manufacturers of mine 
apparatus a permit which makes it possible for them to 
secure adequate supplies of raw material, quick produc- 
tion and rapid transportation. 

In order to give the reader a conception of what the 
manufacturers of coal-cutting machines have accom- 
plished in the last 40 years, we will describe and illus- 


STANDARD TYPE OF BREAST MACHINE EQUIPPED WITH 35-HP. MOTOR AND CAPABLE OF MAKING A 
4-FT. UNDERCUT 
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FIG. 2. 


trate the mining machine and the electric mine locomo- 
tive of today, which has made possible the enormous 
outputs from our coal mines. 

The breast machine and shortwall mining machine are 
the two most popular types of undercutting machines 
in use today. The breast machine is illustrated in Fig. 
1. This machine consists of an outside stationary frame 
and a movable cutter-bar frame upon which is mounted 
a steel carriage together with the gearing and the motor 
which drives the machine. 


MACHINES ARE SELF-PROPELLING 


The up-to-date machines of this type are self-propel- 
ling. A truck is provided to which power is transmitted 
by the same motor which drives the machine. By this 
means the machine is propelled from one working place 
to another. To put the machine in position for under- 
cutting, it is necessary to unload it from the truck by 
means of a crowbar. The machine is pulled over to the 
face toward the left-hand rib, and when in position, 
the outside frame is jacked solid to the floor by means 
of front and rear jacks, as illustrated. After the ma- 
chine is jacked solid, the motor is started and the cut- 
ting frame is fed into the coal. 

The cutting element consists of an endless chain 
which travels around the periphery of the cutting frame. 
The chain is made up of solid and strap links, and the 
bits are staggered. When the chain revolves, the bits 
cut a slot, or kerf, wide enough to permit the cutting 
frame to enter the coal face. The cuttings are dragged 
from under the coal by the movement of the chain and 
bits, and are shoveled out of the way by a helper. 

The ordinary width of cut for this type of machine is 
44 in. After the cutting frame is fed forward its com- 
plete depth, which is usually from 6 to 7 ft., the motor is 
reversed and the cutting frame fed out from under the 
coal. 

The next operation is to take down the jacks and by 
means of a crowbar shift the machine the width of the 
cutting frame and again jack the outside frame solid 
to the floor and repeat the operation of undercutting. 


SHORTWALL MACHINE WITH SELF-PROPELLING 
TRUCK AND AUTOMATIC CABLE REEL 


FIG. 3. TOP-CUTTING MACHINE FOR 
CUTTING DIRT BAND AT TOP OF SEAM 


The machine runner is required to move this type of 
machine by hand as many times as it is necessary to 
cut the full width of the room or working place, which 
usually varies from 24 to 30 ft. in wide places and from 
10 to 15 ft. in narrow places. After the place is under- 
cut, it is necessary for the operator to bar the machine 
back to the track and load it. 

The shortwall mining machine, illustrated in Fig. 2, 
is also self-propelling, and when mounted on its truck 
moves by its own power from one working place to 
another. It is equipped with an automatic cable reel, 
permitting it to run into the working place, taking 
power through the flexible cable, and when coming out 
automatically rewinds the electric cable on the reel. 

The machine is unloaded from the truck by its own 
power by means of a power-driven feed rope wound on 
a drum on the machine. This is accomplished by pull- 
ing off the feed rope and hitching it to a jack pipe set 
along the face. It is not necessary, with this type of 
machine, to use crowbars to pull it into position, as it 
is entirely self-handling. The machine is made to pull 
itself into position and force the cutter-bar under the 
coal its complete depth, after which the feed rope is 
hitched to a jack or anchor on the opposite rib near the 
face, pulling the machine across the face in one continu- 
ous operation and undercutting the coal to a depth equal 
to the length of the cutter-bar, which is ordinarily 6, 7 
or 8 ft., and sometimes as high as 12 feet. 


CAN CUT 12 PLACES IN 8 Hours 


After the cut across the face is made, the machine 
pulls itself from under the coal and loads itself into 
position on the truck, all by its own power. Machine 
runners become so skillful in the handling of this type 
of machine that with very little manual labor they can 
undercut as high as 10 to 12 places, varying in width 
from 15 to 24 ft., in a shift of 8 hours. 

For mines where the nature of the coal will permit, 
a more efficient machine than the shortwall machine has 
been developed which is known as the arcwall machine. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 3, 
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FIG. 4. FIVE-TON GATHERING MOTOR EQUIPPED WITH 


CABLE REEL 


This machine does not unload from the truck, and as a 
consequence saves considerable time in handling from 
place to place. It eliminates the labor of handling jack 
pipes, etc., and does not necessitate shoveling slack to 
keep it out of the way of the cutter-bar. The cutter- 
bar swings in a semicircle, and it is possible to cut a 
place 20 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep in 15 min. from the time 
the place is entered until it is left. 

The machine is arranged to undercut at various 
heights above the bottom and it has an offset cutter- 
bar, which permits cutting close to the bottom. Where 
a dirt band occurs at the top of the seam, the machine 
has been arranged with high pedestals, as can be noticed 
in Pigs op 

It can be seen from this illustration and description 
that the manufacturers of mining machines have kept 
pace with the demand of increased output. To do this, 
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it was necessary not only to produce increased numbers 
of mining machines, but also serviceable ones, rigid in 
construction and convenient to operate. The develop- 
ment of the electric mine locomotive has kept pace with 
the mining machine. 

The gathering locomotive of the cable-reel type is 
illustrated in Fig. 4 and the storage-battery gathering 
locomotive is shown in Fig. 5. These two types of 
locomotives are used to gather the loaded cars from the 
working place onto the side tracks on the entry, where 
haulage locomotives can get them. 

The cable-reel locomotive consists essentially of a 
small haulage locomotive equipped with either a mechan- 
ically or electric-driven cable reel on which is wound 
350 to 400 ft. of flexible electric conductor. The locomo- 
tive can run into the working place away from the trol- 
ley wire, taking power from the electric conductor, and 
when returning wind the electric conductor on the reel 
in even layers. 

The storage-battery locomotive is independent of the 
range of operation, and the only thing which limits the 
output of this locomotive is the battery capacity. The 
average range over which the battery locomotives can 
operate successfully can generally be stated as 1000 to 
1500 ft. haulage with average loads of 15 to 20 tons on 
grades which obtain under ordinary average mine 
conditions. 

Gathering locomotives of either of the foregoing types 
range in weight from 4 to 7 tons and small haulage 
locomotives about the same. The larger haulage locomo- 
tives vary from 7 tons up to and including 35 tons. 
For ordinary length of haul, 10- and 13-ton locomotives 
are very popular, but where the distance is as much as 

+ miles, it is found economical to use large locomotives, 
from 25 to 35 tons in weight. In order to make the 
25- and 35-ton locomotives easy on the track, they are 
usually of the six-wheeled type with the weight on the 
two sets of wheels equalized, as is the standard practice 
in steam-locomotive design. 





SIX-TON BATTERY GATHERING MOTOR WITH CAPACITY OF 56 KW.-HR. 
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Equipment at a 50-Year-Old Mining Operation 





SYNOPSIS — Description of equipment used 
at 50-year-old operation which has made contin- 
ued economical working possible. Sand for the 
mine motors lowered through a borehole. The 
company gives special attention to first-aid work. 





HE Morrisdale Coal Co. has been operating its 
mines at Morrisdale, Center County, Penn., for 
a period of 50 years. The operations cover a 
tract of 5000 acres, and the company is mining a supe- 
rior quality of Lower Kittanning grade “B” coal which 
contains a much smaller proportion of sulphur than is 
ordinarily found in the coal coming from this seam. 
At the present time the tract is being operated from 
shafts Nos. 1 and 3, and from the Cunard slope. Shaft 
No. 1 has a daily capacity of 1000 to 1200 tons, No. 3 
a capacity of 800 tons and the Cunard slope 1000 tons. 
Owing to the existing shortage of both labor and cars, 
these capacities are not now being maintained. The 


booster fan at the slope having a capacity of 40,000 
cu.ft. per minute. 

At shaft No. 1 there are three 14x 12x 20-in. Cam- 
eron steam pumps of the piston type, having a total 
capacity of 1800 gal. per min.; at No. 2 shaft there is 
another Cameron steam pump of the same size, with a 
capacity of 600 gal. per min. An interesting mechan- 
ical feature of these pumps is the inclosed steam-valve 
mechanism. The piston near the end of the stroke 
operates a small pilot valve which, through the action 
of the steam, causes the main valve to shift, thus re- 
versing the direction of the main piston. Another dis- 
tinctive feature of these pumps is the easy access to 
the water chamber. By merely removing the side cover, 
or bonnet, the valves, guards, seats, stems and springs 
are all in plain sight. These advantages are much ap- 
preciated by experienced engineers and pumpmen. One 
of the pumps is shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

At shaft No. 3 the pumping equipment is electrically 
driven, consisting of two Cameron centrifugal volute 
pumps and one Morris centrifugal pump, each having a 





TWO SHAFTS OF THE MORRISDALE COAL CO.—NO, 1 ON THE LEFT AND NO. 3 ON THE RIGHT 


Cunard slope is laid out to give an ultimate capacity of 
1500 tons daily, as it is the intention to open up an ad- 
ditional tract from this slope. 

Although the mines have been in operation for the 
past 50 years, this company has realized the economy 
to be gained by keeping its equipment thoroughly effi- 
cient and up to date. 

At shaft No. 1 is located a steam-driven Ridgway 
200-kw. generator, producing 500-volt direct current. 
Power is also bought from the Penn Public Service Cor- 
poration. This current is 2200-volt alternating and 
drives motor-generating sets generating 500-volt direct 
current for the locomotives, fans, hoists and cutting 
machines, being reduced by a transformer for the light- 
ing circuit to 100 volts. 

The ventilating system comprises a main ventilating 
unit at shaft No. 1 of 150,000 cu.ft. capacity and a 


capacity of 1750 gal. per min. against a 160-ft. head. 
The Cameron centrifugal pumps, which are shown in 
the illustrations, are of the double-suction volute type, 
arranged on a common bedplate with intermediate pip- 
ing. The pumps are direct-connected to the motor by 
means of a flexible coupling. The impellers in these 
pumps are of the inclosed type, while the casing and the 
bearings are horizontally split, thus giving ready access 
to any of the internal parts. These pumps are very 
compact and take up a minimum of room. 

At shaft No. 1 are two 10-ton and two 43-ton West- 
inghouse and two 10-ton Goodman electric locomotives ; 
at shaft No. 3 there are two 10-ton and two 43-ton 
Westinghouse and one 5-ton Jeffrey locomotives; at the 
Cunard slope there are one 12-ton and two 5-ton Jeffery 
locomotives. The cars are all of the round bumper 
type, manufactured by S. B. Stine. The longest haul 
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CAMERON STEAM PUMP AT AN UNDERGROUND STATION 


in the mines is 14 miles. At shaft No. 3 there is an in- 
side incline running to a lower vein, operated by a 
Lidgerwood single fixed-drum 25-hp. electric hoist. This 
incline is 200 ft. long and has a grade of 20 per cent. 
The hoist is handling 300 tons daily. 

A total of 16 Goodman shortwall cutting machines 
are used in these mines. A small Lidgerwood electric 
hoist is used for pulling cars on a slight slope at the 
heading face. The average lift at the shafts is 175 ft. 
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from the level to the 
dumping point of the tip- 
ple. At shaft No. 1 there 
is a Monongahela steam 
hoist of 160 hp., having a 
drum 7 ft. in diameter 
and 4-ft. face. Shaft No. 
3 has a Lidgerwood elec- 
tric hoist, with a single 
fixed drum 72 in. in diam- 
eter and 24-in. face, 
grooved to coil 180 ft. of 

4-in. wire rope, and fitted 
with a powerful 83-in. 
diameter post brake, a 
Welch safety controller to 
prevent overwinding or 
overspeeding and _ oper- 
ated by a 200-hp. West- 
inghouse motor. This 
hoist has an unbalanced 
pull of 3760 lb. at 900 ft. 
per minute. The Cunard 
slope is 650 ft. long and 
has a 25 per cent. grade. 
It is operated by dilly 


cars using an_ endless 
rope. The haulage rope 
is 14 in. in diameter and 


the tail rope ? in. in diameter. During the sinking of 
this slope a 25-hp. single fixed-drum Lidgerwood electric 
hoist was used. The incline is now operated by a 
Lidgerwood tai? rope electric hoist, having a fixed drum 
of 60-in. diameter and 67-in. face overall, divided by a 
central flange and fitted with a powerful post brake. 
The hoist is operated by a General Electric Co. 165-hp. 
motor. It is handling ten-car trips at a speed of 400 ft. 
per minute. 





A NEW TYPE OF CAMERON CENTRIFUGAL PUMP IN USE AT THE*MORRISDALE CO.’S MINE 


July 21, 1917 


The company has a well-equipped electrical repair 
shop and does all its own repairing and winding. Each 
mine has a concrete motor pit fitted with a 15-ton over- 
head crane, which is capable of easily lifting any of 
the motors for replacing wheels, or making any neces- 
sary repairs. 

A very efficient method is in use for providing sand 
for the locomotives. A sand dryer is located at No. 1 
shaft. The sand runs from the dryer into a bin, which 
is located over a borehole, through which it is conducted 
down into the mine, supplying the motors for the entire 
workings. 

At each mine there are two fireproof first-aid-sta- 
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tions, or inside hospitals, constructed of concrete and 
equipped with Johnson first-aid stretchers and outfits 
and manned by two crews. Every sixth man carries an 
individual first-aid package, and one is carried also on 
every locomotive and every mining machine. The mine 
foremen are all connected with the first-aid work and 
take great interest in it. Dr. M. C. Dinger is the com- 
pany physician. 

That the first-aid equipment is on a par with the 
operating equipment is proved by the fact that one in- 
jured man was given first-aid treatment and removed 
from the mine to the Cottage State Miners’ Hospital, 
3 miles away, in 20 minutes. 


Model Coal-Crushing Plant 


By RICHARD G. MILLER 


Chicago, IIl. 


SYNOPSIS — Coal of all grades, received in 
all kinds of railroad cars, is dumped, screened, 
picked, crushed, reloaded and dispatched to the 
various near-by stoker plants. A careful selection 
and arrangement of machinery has resulted in 
high efficiency at low cost. 





and machinery allied to the industry constantly 
strive to increase production at decreased costs. 
Especially, in these times of great expansion and devel- 
opment, are they keen to the many benefits of and ne- 
cessities for methods that tend to decrease labor and 
maintenance charges. 
The desired results can often easily be accomplished 
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by the selection of the proper equipment to perform the 
particular work at hand, whether this be in mining, 
handling or the preparation of the product for market 
or the use to which it may be put. 

Plant efficiency must be increased; maintenance re- 
duced and labor costs decreased, so that the progressive 
engineer, manager or executive must select with care his 
men and means for arriving at these ends. 

An excellent example of the foregoing is a model in- 
stallation embodying a combination of simple and effi- 
cient units in a coal-crushing plant at the manufactur- 
ing works of the Standard Oil Co. at Whiting, Ind. The 
problem here involved included the receiving and dump- 
ing of any size or quality of coal from any kind of rail- 
road car; then successively picking, crushing, elevating 
and reloading as a stoker product for distribution to 
the various stoker installations at the works. 
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FIG.3 End Elevation & Section 
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The extreme simplicity of this plant, the general 
method of operation and the successive steps in the 
handling of the coal will be apparent from the accom- 
panying illustrations. The plant is electrically operated 
throughout by 440-volt alternating current, and all but 
the screen drives are connected by means of steel gears, 
or flexible couplings, well protected with guards, while 
hand railings are employed in all cases, whether guards 
are installed or not. 

Provision is made for unloading hopper-bottom or 
side-dump cars into the two 40-ft. receiving hoppers A, 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3, and flat-bottom cars by locomotive 
crane into the steel hopper B. This arrangement per- 
mits of easily prosecuting the unloading operation at 
the rate of 3000 tons per day of two shifts. The car- 
pullers K spot the loaded cars and also move the empties 
to the coaling aprons R, where the crushed coal is re- 
loaded from the concrete pocket Q. All the conveying 
machinery is rugged in design and capable of easily 
handling the required capacity. 

The Marcus horizontal picking-table screen F is for 
the purpose of removing /-in. slack and picking out nat- 
ural impurities as well as iron and other things which 
get into the coal while in transit. These impurities are 
thrown into the chutes G and accumulate in the pocket 
H, whence they are removed by cart. The slack chute 
O receives the ?-in. slack from the bottom deck of the 
Marcus screen F and delivers it beyond the crusher L 
into the concrete hopper J. Coal that is larger than { in. 
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is delivered to the crusher from the screen and is finally 
deposited as ?-in. crushed coal in the hopper J. 

The automatic feeders M alternately charge the ele- 
vating buckets N, which deliver the entire crushed prod- 
uct through the chute P into the pocket Q, for loading 
out into railroad cars for distribution about the plant. 

The novel features of this plant are the Marcus hori- 
zontal picking-table screen and the automatic elevating 
equipment. The Marcus is well known to mining men 
and needs no further comment. It is actuated by a 
massive drive head W carried on a rigid concrete pier 
which also supports the steel housing, as illustrated. 
The elevating equipment is balanced and operated by the 
automatic reversible electric hoist S. 

The extreme simplicity of this equipment reduces 
labor, power and maintenance to a minimum. Moreover, 
the combination and application of the particular devices 
are ideal for accomplishing the preparation of the coal 
for modern stoker purposes, and permit using struc- 
tures most economical in first cost and also those offer- 
ing unusual accessibility and protection to the operating 
labor. 

The elements combined in this coal-crushing plant 
make it of interest to engineers and executives engaged 
in modern business enterprises. So many good features 
are seldom easily obtained, because complicated condi- 
tions are generally difficult to overcome. This plant was 
designed and built by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., engi- 
neers and contractors, of Chicago, Illinois. 


New Thin-Seam Mounting for Jackhamers 
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SYNOPSIS—A description of a new mount- 
ing for this type of drill. Also a good method 
for placing holes in mining thin seams of an- 
thracite and some of the practical results 
obtained. 





lessened working force there has been developed in 

the Seranton district a new system of mining the 
thin seams of anthracite common to that field. Under- 
cutting these thin seams by machine has been a slow 
and relatively costly process and in many instances an 
impossibility, owing to bad bottom filled with sulphur 
balls. Hand-mining has nothing to recommend it and 
is excessively costly. 

The new method is entirely one of boring and blast- 
ing, based on the use of compressed-air-operated 
Jackhamers and cruciform coal augers, with a special 
type of mounting, as shown in Fig. 1. While it is 
possible to work with Jackhamers without the mount- 
ing, its use is of decided advantage in reducing the 
fatigue caused by working in cramped positions, 
unavoidable in mining narrow seams. 

The Jackhamer is the self-rotating hammer drill 
which is too well known in the coal-mining industry 
to need further description. The mounting which 
makes this new system practicable for narrow seams is 
simplicity itself—a frame carried on four legs, the 
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principal feature of which is two rails on which the 
Jackhamer slides, the latter being held in a suitable 
carriage. Two hinged clamps with swing bolts quickly 
secure any standard Jackhamer or permit its convenient 
removal from the carriage, which in turn merely rests 
on the slide rails) The mounting, which is styled by 
the manufacturer Type JC-40, weighs 68 lb., the Jack- 
hamer 43 Ib. and the carriage, as stated, 20 lb. The 
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FRAME LEVEL FOR DRILLING HORIZONTAL HOLE 


working crew of drill runner and helper can easily 
pick up the entire outfit and shift it about as desired. 

The distance from floor to center of drill when 
mounted is 12 in. Extension points, 12 in. long, give 
additional height where needed and permit the setting 
up for either flat or angle holes, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Hinged clamps at the forward end of the frame guide 
the auger steel and are of particular value in starting 
a hole. 
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FIG. 2. FRAME TILTED FOR ANGLE HOLE 


A set of two steels 3 and 6 ft. in length is the 
usual practice, although 4- and 8-ft. steels are needed 
in special instances. Fig. 3 shows the standard steel, 
a twisted cruciform of 1{-in. diameter fitted with 
standard {-in. hexagon Jackhamer shank and collar. 
Crossbits are used, with a gage variation of 34 in. be- 
tween changes. Holes are usually bottomed at 24 in. 
Special dies for the Leyner sharpener insure gage 
exactness in bitting and resharpening this special auger 
steel. 

In operating this equipment it is customary for both 
men to feed the drill forward on the mounting. It is 
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noted that the positive rotation cleans the hole perfectly 
and in combination with the hammer action gives a 
high drilling speed. Little dust is made. 

The following examples outline the possibilities of this 
method of anthracite mining and are representative of 
the usual practice. For this detail information the 
writer is indebted to William Wilhelm, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. . 

Fig. 4 represents a system of drilling a chamber 30 
ft. wide where the coal is made up as follows: Top 
bony 2 in. thick, top coal 6 in. thick, sulphur and bony 
4 in. thick and bottom coal 36 in. thick. The chamber 
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LOCATION OF HOLES WITH GANGWAY IN CENTER 
WHEN TWO 8-FT. HOLES ARE USED 
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is drilled with 12 holes. Eight are drilled in the top 
measure and four in the bottom. As will be noticed, 
the top holes are drilled on an incline toward the 
bottom, as shown. Hole No. 1 is 8 ft. deep, hole No. 7 
is 7 ft. deep and all others 6 ft. All holes bottom at 

t in. and are loaded with black powder as follows: No. 
1 with 34 in., No. 2 with 18 to 20 in. and all others with 
22 in. Great care is taken in tamping these holes; the 
tamping, with the exception of the opening hole, should 
always equal at least twice the amount of powder in 
each hole. 

For igniting and blasting it is found advisable to 
use an electric squib in the center of the charge 
rather than a miner’s squib or safety fuse. When 
igniting the near end of a charge of blasting powder 
in a long borehole it is quite likely that a portion of 
the coal or rock will move out before the entire charge 
explodes and relieve the confinement of the powder in 
the far end of the hole where the burden is usually the 
heaviest and the greatest explosive force needed. The 
use of the electric squib requires 6 in. less powder than 
is possible with miner’s squibs, and is safer and more 
economical in that it permits the firing of four holes at 
a time if desired. 

Holes are fired in rapid succession as follows: First 
No. 1, then No. 2, then Nos. 3 and 4, then Nos. 5 and 6 
and the remaining holes in pairs. This layout requires 
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METHOD OF LOCATING HOLES WITH GANGWAY 
ON SIDE OF CHAMBER 
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11 kegs of powder and will bring down approximately 
26 tons of coal when the coal lays as shown. 

The total drilling time for this 30-ft. chamber is 
from 45 to 50 min. for a drill runner and helper using 
a Jackhamer in the special mounting, giving a drilling 
speed of 13 ft. per min. of the total time. With air 
pressure from 80 to 90 lb. the two men can easily drill 
six chambers in a working day of 8 hours. 

Fig. 5 is also a 30-ft. chamber. In this case the top 
coal is 13 in. thick, a band of sulphur and bony 8 in. 
thick and bottom coal 31 in. thick. Twelve holes are 
required, drilled as shown. . In this case the top hole 
pitches 7 in. in 6 ft.; the bottom hole pitches down 4 in. 
in 6 ft. Hole No.-1 is 8 ft. deep, No. 3 is 7 ft. and the 
others 6 ft. deep. These holes are loaded with black 
powder substantially as in the preceding layout. The 
order of firing is: Nos. 1 and 2, which make the open- 
ing cut, then 3 and 4, then 5 and 6 and then 7; .5, 2 
and 10, and last 11 and 12. 

It will be noticed that the gangway in this case is at 
the left. The object of this system, which is extensively 
used by the Delaware & Hudson Co., is to leave plenty 
ef room on the side to gob the bottom rock and also 
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leave an air opening from chamber to chamber for 
ventilation. 

Fig. 6 shows a 30-ft. chamber in which the formation 
is: Top coal 12 in., sulphur and bony 6 in., bottom coal 
15 in. and bottom rock and bad coal 5 in. All holes 
are drilled 6 ft. deep. No. 1 is loaded with 24 in. and 
all others with from 18 to 22 in. of powder. These 
are fired as follows: First No. 1, then No. 2, next Nos. 
3 and 4, and the remaining holes in pairs. In many 
cases the three holes shown drilled above the band of 
bony and slate are found unnecessary and are not used. 

One of the marked savings with the Jackhamer 
method of mining is a reduction in the cost of loading 
the coal. By shooting, the coal is brought down in 
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METHOD OF LOCATING HOLES WITH GANGWAY 
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desirable sizes and it is estimated that five cars can be 
loaded in the time required to load three cars where 
the coal is undercut and dropped down. In this con- 
nection the following figures are of interest, being a 
test conducted by one of the Scranton companies of 
five cars of undercut coal and five cars of Jackhamer- 
cut coal. Each lot was put through the shaker sepa- 
rately and the weights recorded. 


UNDERCUT COAL 








Car No Lump Grate Egg Stove Chestnut Small 
i eee ese ton ee 1,560 1,395 585 460 445 808 
23% kes: ee OL 705 740 300 538 670 
BCs SE nok 656 1,005 917 505 840 1,805 
Tae Ree, Pe Oe Cae oy w ePh PA: 1,650 936 420 607 1,162 
Di nine re tt eae 2,457 1,559 210 165 488 862 

Total 26685505 6,314 3,388 1,850 2,918 5,307 
JACKHAMER-CUT COAL 
Ost ee ee eee 1,592 485 614 449 985 2,584 
PRS creche ee 1,082 1,030 305 482 960 2,035 
i Preines Wet eee ne ieee 950 921 310 475 1,078 2,059 
Fy RS EAS reek 973 | Ls) 588 598 510 1,702 
WOLEAS Feet ete ee es 727 903 875 170 526 1,221 
Total 5,324 4,454 2,692 2,174 4,059 9,601 


A marked reduction in the proportion of lump and 
an increase in the domestic sizes will be noted. 

The Jackhamer and coal auger is found to be prac- 
tical in every case regardless of top roof or bottom 
rock and is claimed to bring down all the coal in con- 
venient sizes. It is said to eliminate the plugging and 
barring out necessary with undercutting. The marked 
advantages of the equipment are its lightness: and port- 
ability and the low upkeep. It is estimated that an out- 
fit with two men will take the place of from eight to 
ten miners drilling by hand or will do three times the 
work accomplished by an equal number of men with 
other methods of undercutting and machine mining. 
"his latter estimate is based on average observed per- 
formances of six chambers for the Jackhamer and two 
‘ambers for an undercutter in a working day of 8 
ncurs. 
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In considering the installation cost of this equipment, 
account must be taken of the fact that many mines 
have been using unmounted Jackhamers instead of hand 
augers for their shothole work and that in these cases 
the proposition is but one of adapting existing equip- 
ment, with a possible slight increase in the number of 
machines. Where the purchase of new equipment is 
contemplated it is apparent the initial outlay for a Jack- 
hamer outfit is very small compared with that of other 
types of machinery of equal producing capacity. Many 
mines have air available and many more are using port- 
able mine-car compressors. Electrically equipped mines 
often find the latter form of air power more economical 
and convenient than permanent air piping from a cen- 
tral compressor. 

While the system calls for approximately $1.20 worth 
of explosives per 30-ft. chamber in excess of the amount 
which would be used if the coal were undercut, this is 
more than offset by the increase in speed, saving in 
maintenance and repairs, and lessened overhead ex- 
pense. 

The Jackhamers in use are extensively employed for 
rockwork and rather than being an inconvenience, the 





FIG. 7. DRILLING ROOF BY MEANS OF EXTENSION FRAME 


new type of mounting shown in Fig. 7 is of advantage 
for this work. Long points or legs can be readily pro- 
vided and a steel guiding clamp of proper size added 
at the opposite end of the mounting. By reversing 
the mounting, roof rock or slate can then be drilled as 
conveniently as coal. 

The manufacturers of this machine state that at a 
socalled “Jackhamer contest” on July 4 at Tonopah, 
Nev., in which there were 42 contestants, including 
among them representatives of all the manufacturers of 
self-rotating hand-hammer drills, the Jackhamer (Type 
BCR-430) won first, third and fourth places, while 
the Sullivan Rotator (Type DP-33) won second place. 

The word Jackhamer was apparently improperly used 
on this occasion to designate the entire class of self- 
rotating drills, as it is a copyrighted trade name and 
the sole property _of the Ingersoll-Rand Company. 
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New Method in Screening, Picking and Loading 
Bituminous Coal 


SYNOPSIS — By arranging shaking screens in 
duplicate so that one-half of each unit travels in 
the opposite direction to the other half, the reac- 
tions are balanced and the strain on the tipple di- 
minished. By removing the lumps at an early 
stage in the screening, the breakage of all sizes of 
coal is reduced, rescreening is made unnecessary 
and primary screening is made effective. The 
tipple also is brought to manageable dimensions. 


the last few years, received much intelligent atten- 

tion and study from engineers. The coal tipple has 
been improved in design and equipment and its arrange- 
ment has been made flexible so that it can meet the 
changing conditions of mining and the varying demands 
of the market. 

The inclined shaker screen and the apron picking 
table, used in conjunction with it, have in a great many 
new installations been superseded by horizontal equip- 
ment that serves both for screening and picking. This 
equipment has many advantages, such as lower dump- 
ing point, a reduction in the number of units required 
in the preparation of the coal and simplified tipple con- 
struction. But there are a number of disadvantages. 

Engineers in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries have for years sought to convey and screen coal 
on horizontally reciprocating troughs, but nowhere 
with entire success. The aim is to avoid costly and cum- 
bersome mechanisms or drive heads requiring massive 
foundations or supporting structures, 


, \HE preparation of bituminous coal has, during 


A side elevation of the tipple is shown below. 
Here the coal is hoisted in the regular way on the self- 
dumping cage and dumped into the chute which delivers 
the coal directly to a weigh basket with a minimum of 
breakage. After the coal is weighed it is dumped in 
the feeder hopper, from which it is fed at a uniform 
rate onto the shaker screens. 

These consist of one upper and one lower screen op: 
erating in opposite directions, both being of substan: 
tially equal weight. Consequently the reaction of one 
is entirely absorbed by the reaction of the other. Thus 
the need for heavy foundations is eliminated and the 
vibrations in the structure are reduced to a minimum. 

The operating mechanism for imparting the recipro- 
catory motion to the screens consists of one continuous . 
straight shaft on which are oppositely mounted two 
pairs of ordinary eccentrics, each pair operating one 
section of the screen. A uniformly rotating power- 
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pecause these provisions increase the 
cost of installation and maintenance, 














and are further objectionable because 
of their position near the shaft. 
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length of the screening surface is 
Pare ; || | RUN OF MINE 
objectionable. The lump coal in par- LUMP 
LUMP & NUT 
ticular traverses the entire length of | 
the screen. In the passage of this || i 
coarse coal the smaller material is —— 3 ea. 
crushed under the rolling or screening 
action of the larger. Furthermore, 
the presence of the larger coal makes effective picking 
difficult, and the screening surface has a reduced effec- 
tiveness because the larger sizes interfere with the 
screening action. 

The demand for a carefully cleaned and graded prod- 
uct is not just now so pressing as in the past, but the 
companies that are building tipples are preparing for 
the time when only those which are well equipped will 
be able to meet the fierce competition. 

With these ideas in view, the tipple illustrated here- 
with has been designed by Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
engineers, Marquette Building, Chicago. Patents have 
been applied for in the United States and abroad. 
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driven differential flywheel pulley imparts to the shaft 
a motion which is slow at first and then gradually ac- 
celerates toward the end of the stroke, then quickly re- 
verses and slows up toward the end of the return stroke. 
This insures a continuous travel of the coal at a speed 
suitable for screening and picking. The eccentric which 
operates the reciprocating feeder is also mounted on 
this same shaft and thus imparts to the feeder plate the 
same irregular reciprocating motion which gives that 
pert a suitable self-cleaning action. 

Thus the installation of an independent feeder shaft 
with its bearings, supports and drive pulley is saved. 
The arrangement has the advantages enjoyed both by 
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the apron type and by the old-style reciprocating feeder, 
and it has none of their inherent disadvantages. 

The coal, which is delivered from the feeder onto 
the dead plate on the upper horizontal shaker screen, 
passes directly over a bar screen which is made in two 
sections, each about 4 ft. long with a step of 4 in. at the 
end of the first section to turn the coal as it passes 
over that point. The openings between the bars may 
be spaced from 3 in. to 6 in., as required. 

The lump coal that has passed over these bars is en- 
tirely free from the mixed nut and slack, which have 
dropped through the bar openings. It is gently con- 
veyed onto the horizontal cross picking table and load- 
ing boom, where it is picked and then gently lowered 
into the car without breakage. 

This picking table and boom is operated with a simi- 
lar mechanism to that driving the shaker screens, but 
is of lighter construction. The nut and slack which 
fall through the bar screen drop onto the lower deck of 
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the effective screening area for the slack coal. In 
this system the screening area is relieved of the lump 
and egg sizes which otherwise would largely cover the 
perforations. Hence, the capacity of the screen is there- 
by increased, although its length is materially decreased. 
The old method of screening away the small sizes first 
necessitated a screen from 16 to 20 ft. longer than is 
needed with this system. The long screen made it 
essential to erect a building and supporting structure 
of corresponding length, and yet the effective screening 
area was materially lowered. 

With this system rescreening is entirely unnecessary, 
as the larger sizes after screening pass over smooth 
surfaces with practically no drop where breakage can 
occur. The pickings are thrown into a refuse con- 
veyor, which is a narrow trough rigidly fastened to and 
made a part of the lower screen, from which it receives 
the same conveying motion. Thus the refuse is con- 
veyed back to the refuse chute, which is located in direct 

line with the rock chute that receives 
the rock from the mine. The feeder 
hopper is provided with a flap gate 
for discharging weighed run-of-mine 
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A JACOBSEN TIPPLE ADAPTED TO THE CROSSOVER DUMP 


the upper screen. For removing the slack from the 
nut this lower deck is provided with from 14 to 20 ft. 
of slack perforations, preferably of the lip-screen type. 
The slack falls upon the lower section of the screen, 
which is provided with blank plates. This conveys the 
coal back to the slack track which is located directly 
below the driving mechanism of the screens. 

The nut coal which passes over the slack perforations 
is conveyed forward and delivered onto a picking table 
and loading boom identical to that described for the 
lump. <A removable plate is provided over the lump 
boom so as to allow the passage of the lump onto the 
lower deck for mixing with the nut. 

It will be observed that by this arrangement almost 
any combination of mixtures can be made. Further- 
more, the larger sizes are saved from breakage by not 
having to pass over the smaller perforations. Thus, for 
instance, the lump does not pass over the perforations 
for screening out the slack. Moreover, when four sizes 
are made the egg coal is. saved from much breakage. 
The picking table may also be provided with perfora- 
tions and with a second deck, so as to screen out the 
slack when run-of-mine is picked and loaded. In this 
case the bar screen will be covered with blank plates. 

It will furthermore be noted, that by this system of 
screening the efficiency of the screens is greatly in- 
creased, as the capacity of any screen is based upon 


efficient shaker screen; a higher yield 
of all larger sizes; elimination of re- 
screening equipment; greater facili- 
ties for loading and mixing the va- 
rious sizes; a desirable and satisfactory refuse and rock 
disposal. Summarized, these advantages give a better 
product at a minimum cost. 


Cotton Rope for Transmission 


In England cotton has entirely supplanted all other 
material in the manufacture of transmission ropes, 
said J. Melville Anderson in an address before the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania recently. 
Manila rope, he said, is of the dim and distant past. 
Even manila—and_ steel-rope manufacturers employ 
cotton ropes for transmitting their power. Some cotton 
ropes that were installed September, 1878—nearly 39 
years ago—and have been operating on 24-hour service 
are still in regular use. In this installation 24 ropes 
of 1f-in. diameter transmitted 820 hp. at a velocity 
of 4396 ft. per min. direct from the flywheel of an 
engine measuring 28 ft. in diameter. It is common to 
find ropes doing night-and-day service for a period of 
20 years and over. . 

In comparing cotton and manila ropes for transmis- 
sion service one must not lay too much stress upon 
initial cost, for although cotton is dearer than manila 
its superior resilience, grip and “groove impact” add 
so greatly to its driving qualities that more horse- 
power—sometimes one-third more—may be transmitted. 
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As cotton rope lasts three times as long as the manila 
product abundant compensation for the greater first cost 
is generally secured long before the rope is finally worn 
out and has to be cast into the discard. 

Manila rope has the greater tensile strength but it 
is so harsh and wiry in character that the strands 
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do not take kindly to the successive twisting and bending 
operations, nor do they cling to the sheaves with the te- 
nacity of the softer material. Having little resilience the 
strands scrub each other, setting up internal abrasion 
which not only injures the rope but also results in re- 
peated tightenings. 


Steel for Building Construction 





SYNOPSIS — Description of a method of 
building all-steel sheds and shops of sections of 
pressed steel heavily flanged on both edges. 
These sections are butted against tongued steel 
mullions and held in place by wedges. Trusses, 
electrically welded into one piece, support the 
roof, which is covered by steel roofing plates with 
curved edges that are nipped into place by small . 
clamps. 





old conception of the way to construct things was 

based on the limitations of timber. For the most 
part, we made plane surfaces and nailed or dovetailed 
them together. When we came to use steel, we took a 
somewhat similar plan. We made flat plates and tried to 
get them bolted or nailed snugly to steel or wood respec- 
tively. Somehow we missed the fact that steel could 
be bent in a mold to any shape we pleased. As a result 
of experience, we are likely to find even the farm wagon 
and the buggy following the automobile into the all- 
steel class; and furniture, window casings, office fixtures 
and the like have already shown how 
adaptable steel is to uses which hith- 
erto wood monopolized. The steel 
building will make its way with other 


Gates is found in most unlikely places today. The 


the adjacent panels. The flanges of the panels and the 
mullions are slotted on each side of the groove near the 
top, at the middle and near the base. Special T-bolts 
are driven snugly through these slots. The bolts are 
themselves slotted and so can be secured by the driving 
of wedges through the projecting tongues. The corner 
panels are the same size as those for the sides and ends 
of the building, but the angle is made in the panel, half 
of the panel serving as part of the side of the building 
and half as part of the end. 

The method of fastening is stiff, suré and simple—. 
by grooved flanges, tongued mullions, slotted T-bolts 
and wedges. Steel thus secured does not let in the 
weather like steel plates fastened to angles. The joint 
is weather proof. It is clear on the face of it that a 
building made of such units can be pulled down and re- 
erected with no loss of material and little loss of time, 
for everything depends on the wedges which, unlike 
bolts, are easily placed and as readily removed. Where 
a bolt would probably necessitate the use of a chisel for 
removal, a sharp rap from a hammer will loosen the 
wedge without injury to anything. 

Special panels are supplied where sashes are required. 
The sashes are hinged at the top and may be opened 





steel construction. It is possible now 








to erect a steel building without any 
bolts. Such a building can be dis- 
mantled. The writer had almost said 
“torn down,” but that doesn’t repre- 
sent the condition at all—in a few 
hours every part of it can be piled up ., 
unbroken and unspoiled for use in 
another place. What is more, it can 
be built of greater length, or of less 
length, in the new location by add- 
ing or omitting panel pieces, mullions, 
roof trusses and roofing plates. The 
sides of the building are built up of 
panels of No. 18 gage steel. They 
measure 4 ft. by 7 ft. 10 in., the larger 
dimension being the height. These 
panels are deeply flanged along the 
vertical, or 7-ft. 10-in. edges, and into 
the flange thus made a groove is rolled, 
as shown in the illustration. The 
flanges of adjacent panels are separ- 
ated by a small steel piece or mullion. 
This mullion is rolled with a project- 
ing tongue, or bead, on both sides, 
this bead fitting into the grooves of 
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ILLUSTRATING HOW THE VARIOUS PARTS ARE ASSEMBLED 
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to any desired angle, being held in place by a push-bar 
lock. Doors are made either solid panels or equipped 
with glazed openings. They may occupy one or two 
panels, and the opening will measure 4 or 8 ft. in width 
and 7 ft. 5 in. or 7 ft. 94 in. in height. But the latter 
height is not always satisfactory, so a special door 9 
ft. 94 in. high is supplied if necessary. 

The roof is supported by electrically welded steel 
trusses which themselves rest on the mullions of the 
side walls. These mullions are cut 10 in. shorter than 


the standard, and by that means the “gussets” of the 
steel trusses can pass down between the panels. 

There is a bead on both sides of the gusset like that 
on the mullion, and it is slotted in the same way. So 
when the roof truss is in place the T-bolt can be slipped 
through the panels and the gusset and wedged securely 
into place. 


The weight of the truss, therefore, falls on 





A TRIUMPH OF STANDARDIZATION IN STEELWORK 


Being built of molded steel, building is fireproof and can be 
dismantled readily without loss 


the mullion and panel both. It is a clever piece of con- 
struction and knits the building solidly together. 

The steel truss may be of 6-, 8-, 10- or 12-ft. span. In 
that case it is a simple truss of the “kingpost” variety. 
But care must be taken to remember that it has no bolts 
or rivets. It is one piece and therefore strong, rigid 
and less likely to rust. 

Where steel trusses are of greater span, they are 
made with struts joining the base of the kingpost with 
-the center points of the rafters. These trusses are of 





STEEL HOSPITAL BUILDING AT YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


18-, 20-, 24- and 28-ft. span. They also are electrically 
welded one-piece structures, sturdy though light. 

The illustrations clearly show the ingenious way in 
which the roofing plates are secured without bolts or 
rivets. The joints are covered by weather-tight strips 
driven into place through the medium of a piece of 
wood with a properly grooved head. 

The advantage of this steel building is, of course, not 
only in its portability but in its fireproofness. It is 
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also tighter than a wooden building of cheap construc- 
tion. The doors, not being of wood, do not warp and 
get out of line. They fit regardless of the weather. 

There are many buildings erected around a mine 
which serve only a temporary purpose. The right size 
of a building or the right location may be in doubt. 
The steel-construction building meets that uncertainty. 
It can always be lengthened or removed. It may shelter 
a pump today or be used at a sawmill tomorrow. It 
can be erected as a blacksmith’s shop at a mine or as a 
general utility shed where a new opening is being made. 
If you don’t want it, you can sell it or pile it away 
under cover. The Truscon steel buildings, as they are 
known, are always an asset, which cannot be said of 
many buildings at plants no longer in operation. The 
Truscon buildings are manufactured by the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., of Youngstown, Ohio. Perhaps it is 
well to repeat here that despite the name of the com- 
pany that manufactures the product there is no con- 
crete in the construction unless you like to use it in the 
foundations. 


Maximum Prices in the Middle West 


The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, the Coal 
Operators’ Association (5th and 9th Districts) and the 
Central Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, under date 
of July 2, 1917, sent the following communication to 
the Illinois coal operators: 


Secretary Lane, Governor J. F. Fort, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Coal Production Committee of the 
National Defense Council, in a conference held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 26 to 28 inclusive, having heard the state- 
ments of the coal operators of the country regarding pro- 
duction costs and the conditions now surrounding that in- 
dustry, recommended the following maximum prices for 
Illinois, to which the special committee of seven Illinois 
operators assented: 

Mine-run, 2-, 1%-, 14%4- and %-in. screenings, Nos. 4 and 
5, $2.75; domestic sizes, $3.50, including lump (114- to 6-in.), 
furnace (6- x 3-in.), small egg (3- x 2-in.), stove (2- x 
1%4-in) and domestic chestnut (1%4- x %-in.), or any com- 
bination of these sizes greater than coal passing through a 
1%-in. round perforation. All prices are per net ton of 2000 
lb. f.0.b. mines. 

The following districts were recommended for special 
consideration: Thin Vein North Field, Assumption Coal 
Mining Co. and Jackson County No. 2 seam, account of 
high-production costs, 50c. higher maximum. 

There are a few other single mines, of small tonnage, at 
several points within the state whose claim to higher returns 
se peor but whose exact status has not been estab- 
ished. 

It is understood that a price of 50c. per ton below the 
above figures will in every instance be protected to the 
Government on all its purchases from all fields, subject to 
adjustment after a more complete investigation of costs. 
The maximum commission allowed jobbers is 25c. per ton. 


But Little Anthracite in France 


In addition to a few anthracite beds found in the Gard 
field in Southern France some small irregular pockets of 
this type of coal are found in regions of the Alps that 
are not readily accessible. From the deposit of La Mure 
near Grenoble an output has been attained of about 300,- 
000 tons a year. The whole tonnage, assured and prob- 
able, of the anthracite deposits in the French Alps does 
not exceed 5,000,000. The figure given by some—100,- 
000,000 tons—is extremely hypothetical—Edouard 
Gruner, International Engineering Congress, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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Facts About Self-Contained Portable 
Electric Mine Lamps 


By H. 0. SWOBODA 


Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — Urges that both hand lamps and 
cap lamps have their place in the mine. To bur- 
den a man with a lamp and battery which he 
must carry around all day on his head and his 
belt respectively reduces the output of effective 
energy. Other reasons are given for preferring 
mixed equipment of hand and cap lamps. 


> HEN the United States Bureau of 
| W Mines granted its approval for self- 
contained portable electric mine lamps 
j just about four years ago, the number 
of such lamps in service in this coun- 
try was insignificant. Since that time, 
however, the application of these lamps 
has increased materially, and today they 
have become a very important factor in 
providing light for gaseous mines. As 
practically no invention when first placed on the market 
is perfect in design as well as in detail, and cannot be 
made so until it has passed through many years of ac- 
tual service, it can readily be understood that it would 
be premature at this early date to speak about an estab- 
lished standard practice in connection with portable elec- 
tric mine lamps. Nevertheless, it should be very inter- 
esting to discuss the general development as far as it 











FIG. 1. CAP LAMP FOR THE MAN WHO 
MOVES FROM PLACE TO PLACE 


has gone and to make an attempt to lay down the lines 
on which this development may continue in future. 

A superficial study of the various designs of lamps 
produced in this country as well as in Europe brings 
out the interesting fact that the United States has 
originated designs on lines directly contrary to Euro- 


pean practice; that the former has adopted the type of 
lamp designed for attachment to the miner’s cap (see 
Fig. 1), whereas the latter has developed exclusively 
the type which the miner carries in his hand or occa- 
sionally hooks to his belt. (See illustrated initial.) 





BIGis2. 


MINE WORKER IN A CAP LAMP 


In view of the fact that the general conditions under 
which portable electric lamps are used do not very 
materially differ all over the world, and also that each 
of the two types of lamps possesses certain advantages 
as well as disadvantages, the present contrast between 
American and European practice cannot well continue 
for any length of time and is bound to end in some com- 
promise. That such a peculiar situation can exist at 
all can only be explained by the assumption that within 
the short time during which portable electric lamps 
have been in actual service neither the mine operators 
nor the miners had sufficient opportunity to exchange 
their experiences and to ascertain the most favorable 
conditions under which each type of lamp can be used. 

As early as 1914 I made the following statement 
regarding the use of cap and hand lamps:* 





1American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ Proceedings, 1914, 
Part I, page 385. 
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Men who continually change their location in performing 
their duties will prefer the cap lamp, as it leaves both hands 
free for action; men who stay at work in the same place 
most of the time will favor the hand lamp, which can be 
set aside or hung up in the neighborhood, thus relieving 
them from carrying unnecessary weight. 


It seems that this simple commonsense rule is about 
to be recognized and followed in actual practice. The 
superintendent of a prominent coal concern stated only 
recently that the coal diggers of his company, having 


been accustomed to Ceag hand lamps, refused to change - 


to cap lamps. Anybody who enters a-coal mine can 
occasionally observe a miner carrying his cap lamp in 
his hand together with battery and cable cord. This 
in itself is an unconscious admission that the cap lamp 
is not always the most desirable type of portable elec- 
tric mine lamp. Why should miners, who only infre- 
quently move from one place to another, burden them- 
selves unnecessarily during the entire shift with a 
weight of about 34 lb., thus to some extent hindering the 
free movement of their heads and bodies (see Fig. 2), 
so long as they can free themselves from all weight and 
obstacles and place a hand lamp on the ground or hang 
it over a nail driven into a near-by support? It is a 
well-recognized fact and proved by innumerable tests 
that a single ounce of weight added to a soldier’s equip- 
ment has a material influence on his operating ability. 
Why should a hard-working miner not be affected in 
identically the same manner if loaded down with several 
pounds and why should his equipment not be reduced 
to a minimum of weight? Without doubt many miners 
not conversant with matters of this kind will claim 
that a few pounds more or less fastened to the body of 
a man do not influence his working ability; nevertheless 
the fact remains that it does. & 

Speaking in favor of the hand lamp, another point is 
of vital importance so long as a miner can stay at his 
work in the same place most of the time. The flux of 
light produced by a cap lamp is concentrated by means 
of a reflector to the place of work (see Figs. 1, 2 
end 3). This leaves the surrounding space in com- 
plete darkness. The hand lamp, under the specifica- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines, is required to supply a 
flux of light double that required of a cap lamp. It 
illuminates not only the place of work, but the entire 
space surrounding the miner. 

A man accustomed to a cap lamp, and even the mine 
operator, may consider the illumination of the entire 
surroundings as a luxury and consequently unnecessary. 
Nevertheless there is no doubt that the shifting of the 
light of the cap lamp with each movement of the head 
irritates the eye and does not permit the operative to 
perform the work with the same ease as if the entire 
surroundings are illuminated, because -in that case the 
sharp contrast between light and complete darkness is 
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practically eliminated. Owing to the general and con- 
tinuously increasing demand for more light everywhere, 
this point is of much importance. Like everybody else, 
the miner of today insists upon more light than in 
former days, and the miner of the future undoubtedly 
will not be satisfied 
» With the illumination 
now provided him. A 
glance ‘at the cap- 
lamp and hand-lamp 
designs will also 
show that the latter 
is the more compact 
and less complicated 
of the.two. A hand 
lamp does not require 
the cable cord, which 
has to be protected 
against rapid wear 
by springs. Further- 
more, the incandes- 
cent lamp with its 
protection, being 
mounted directly on 
the battery container, 
is more rugged than 
the headpiece of a cap 
lamp, which is _ in- 
tended for a miner’s 
cap. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume until actual figures are available 
that the cost of repairs and renewals for hand lamps 
are lower than for cap lamps, provided this saving is not 
wiped out in actual service by the rougher handling to 
which hand lamps are subjected. 

It is quite evident that the European designers were 
induced to adopt the hand lamp on account of the 
advantages just mentioned, and the success which. re- 
warded their efforts justifies their action. There were 
more than 150,000 Ceag handlamps employed in Europe 
before the war broke out, and at the end of 1915 more 
than 120,000 lamps of different makes were reported in 
use in England alone.” Nevertheless, it would be ex- 
tremely unfair to condemn the cap lamp, as it undoubt- 
edly has met with just as much success in this country 
as the hand lamp in Europe. There are many miners 
whose duties compel them to move around from place 









































FIG. 4. STORAGE BATTERY 
FOR A CAP LAMP 


* to place continuously. If they were furnished with hand 


lamps such men would be compelled to carry them in 
their hands or hooked to their belts, both of which 
methods of carrying the lamp are rather inconvenient. 
Where the lamps were carried in the hand, one hand 
would be kept occupied and the miner could not perform 
his duties as advantageously as if he had the use of both 
hands. Men employed in the transporta- 
tion of the coal and other materials are 
especially” handicapped by the use of 
hand lamps, and the lamps are then quite 
frequently dropped by accident. As a 
‘result they get under the cars and are 
completely destroyed. Such accidents, of 
course, cannot occur with cap lamps. 
Under these conditions it seems that 





“Richard Koch, ‘‘The Electric Safety Lamp,” 
“Coal Age,” 1917 ; 
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neither American nor European mines are operated 
with the most efficient portable illuminating equipment 
by adhering to one type of portable electric lamp. Care- 
ful investigation of the nature of the work which the 
men have to perform would soon show that each man 
should be furnished either with a cap or hand lamp, 

There is no good reason why a European miner should 
tie up one of his hands by carrying a hand lamp when 
a cap lamp would leave his two hands free for perform- 
ing other labor; on the other hand, it is just as unwise 
to load an American miner down with several pounds of 
weight by compelling him to use a cap lamp if his work 
permits the use of a hand lamp, which he can set aside 
and which will not only free his hands but at the same 
time relieve him from any unnecessary weight. 

The conditions as outlined seem to show clearly 
that in due time the European mines should adopt for 
some of their men the American cap lamp, and our 
mines should not hesitate to employ hand lamps jointly 
with cap lamps, in order to obtain the best results. 
In conclusion I wish to state that the illustrations in 

this article were placed at my disposal by the courtesy 
of the Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
sole manufacturers of Ceag lamps in the United States. 


Flat-Car Equipment at Mines 


The average coal mine has only one kind of car—a 
coal car. No matter what has to be hauled, no matter 
where it has to be hauled, the coal car is the convey- 
ance on which it travels. And that coal car, if not ex- 


actly an elaborate, is a highly specialized piece of con- 
struction, specially adapted for the loading, hauling and, 
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above all, for the dumping of coal and extremely il} 
suited in most cases for the multifarious uses that the 
mine foreman demands from it. 

Suppose a railroad were conducted on a like plan, 
with only one kind of equipment for the hauling of 
men, coal, hay, timber, machinery, track and what not. 
It would seem almost impossible to operate it with such 
equipment, but most mines have to do business under 
this handicap. Of course, there is a reason for this; 
nevertheless, in some cases, the reason looks much like 
an excuse and an explanation rather than a real reason. 

Surely at every mine a flat-car has its place. Some 
mines do have a car bottom on wheels—a poor excuse 
for a flat truck—but better for that purpose than a car 
not thus dismantled. 

The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio, 
builds a car which it calls a 4-in-1 truck. It has a 
channel frame body with a top of wood. The wheels 
are solid and pressed tight on the axle, which runs on 
outside roller bearings. Poles in the body channels 
make it possible to set up six posts on top of the car. 

But higher stanchions, or posts, than these can be set 
at the four corners, and then the car becomes suited 
for the transference of ties, props and wood mine rails. 
Finally, the sides can be boxed, and a general utility 
car is obtained in which small things may be hauled, 
such as coal, sand, ballast, road cleanings and ashes. 

The time has come when it no longer pays to carry 
rail on the tops of mine cars or drop cumbrous material 
in the bottom of such a car and then have to lift it out 
with difficulty. A few trucks built for general hauling 
work are needed, and they will in due time be found 
usefully employed at every up-to-date coal-mining plant. 





WITH STAKES AT SIDES WILL CONVEY POSTS 
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Electrically Operated Rock Drill 


By E. M. MACKIE 


Syracuse, MN. Y. 





SYNOPSIS — Where rock has to be handled in 
a mine, the problem of drilling is an important 
one. Since only a few mines are equipped with 
compressed air, an electric drill is in most cases 
more convenient than a pneumatic machine. Af- 
ter many years of experiment, it would appear 
that a successful electrically driven drill had been 
produced. 





ing, are operations from which no revenue is ob- 
tainable. Consequently, the rock problem is fre- 
quently a serious matter to the mine manager. 

If the rock is clay, shale or slate, and easily excavated, 
this is usually discounted because where the rock is of 
this character there generally has to be much expensive 
timbering to support the roof; whereas in mines with 
medium to hard rock, although the excavation is com- 
paratively more expensive than in the softer formations, 
it is offset by the fact that little timbering is required, 
the roofs being, generally, self-supporting and safe. 

If the harder rocks could be disposed of without drill- 
ing and blasting, the problem would be considerably sim- 
plified. Some day this may be possible, but up to the 
present time some form of rock drill has to be used. 
It is- thus necessary for the mine manager to get the 
best machine for his conditions, and regardless of what 
these may be, he should select a machine that will give 
the best returns in cost per foot of drilling. 

Since the introduction and use of electric power in 
coal mines, the development of a practical and efficient 
electric rock drill has been slower than the development 
of other types of mining machinery, due not so much 
to lack of effort as to the difficulties encountered. 
However, perseverance usually gets what it goes after, 
and the Pneumelectric Machine Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
now has an electric rock drill that will not only outcut 
any similar machine, but will also cost less, per foot 
drilled, for upkeep and repairs. 

This machine, known as the Form D Pneumelectric 
rock drill, comprises an electric motor operating a small 
air compressor through the medium of gearing actuat- 
ing a crankshaft, connecting-rod and piston of stand- 
ard engine construction. On the movement of the pis- 
ton toward the crankshaft a charge of air is compressed, 
and during this movement the hammer under the influ- 
ence of atmospheric pressure on the outer end and 
vacuum on the inner end follows the compressing piston 
on its inward stroke until the compressing piston has 
passed and uncovered the bypass port, which permits 
the charge of compressed air to pass through the bypass 
into the space between compressing piston and hammer. 
As the compressing piston moves back on its outward 
stroke the bypass port is closed and the hammer is 
driven outward by the energy in the charge of com- 
pressed air confined between compressing piston and 
hammer, which delivers a blow under the full energy of 


i excavation and disposal of rock, in coal min- 


this charge. Practically at the same moment as the blow 
is delivered, the hammer passes and uncovers a release 
port, which allows the charge of compressed air to pass 
out to the atmosphere. The release port is provided 
with a valve which, as soon as the charge passes out, 
seats and seals the port, so that as the compressing pis- 
ton starts back on its inward stroke it cannot move 
away from the hammer without creating a condition of 
vacuum in the space between piston and hammer. The 
hammer thus follows the piston on another cycle as pre- 
viously described. 

The other undescribed part of the cycle is the charg- 
ing of the compressing cylinder. This takes place while 
the compressing piston is moving on its outward stroke. 
During this movement the new charge of air passes 
through a valve on the stuffing-box end of the cylinder. 
This valve closes just before the compressing piston 
reaches the end of its outward stroke and remains closed 
during the inward, or compression, stroke. 

The rotation of the steel is accomplished by pawl 
and ratchet, operated by a shaft running lengthwise 
and under the gear case and cylinder. This shaft is 
driven by spur gearing from the motor end of the drill. 
The ratchet is one piece with the chuck which carries 
the drill steel. Between the chuck and the end of the 
cylinder there is a dolly pin or anvil, and when drilling 
with hollow steel, using water to clean the hole, the 
water passes through the dolly to the steel; but when 





FIG, 1. ELECTRIC DRILL READY FOR ACTION 


drilling with twisted or self-mucking steels, the dolly 
pin is solid and its use prevents cuttings from working 
along the steel and into the cylinder. 

The motor for either direct or alternating current is 
simple, compact and ruggedly built to meet the condi- 
tions of mine service. The driving end of the armature 
shaft is provided with a face clutch having three jaws 
which mesh freely with a similar clutch on the end of 
the driving gear for the drill. This free and flexible 
driving connection permits a free running motor, free 
from all stresses incident to a rigid connection. It 
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MACHINE READY TO DRILL AN UPPER HOLE 


FIG. 2. 


also makes easy the removal or replacement of the motor 
when necessary. To remove the motor all that is neces- 
sary is to loosen two nuts, swing the bolts back and 
slip off the motor. This takes only a few seconds’ time. 


In operation the drill can be used either on a column 
or tripod, the tripod being the most convenient mount- 
ing for ordinary mine work where the roofs are not 
more than 7 ft. from the floor. No weights are required 
on the legs of the tripod. All that is necessary is to 
have the tripod legs spread so that the machine will not 
overbalance when run out to the extreme of the feed 
screw. Fig. 2 shows the machine mounted on a tripod, 
drilling an upper hole with twisted or self-mucking 
steel. The control switch is provided with an attach- 
ment for hooking onto one of the tripod legs so as to 
be easily reached by the operator. 


For an 8-ft. hole the steels are gaged to start at 2 
in. and bottom at 14 in. Actual speed of drilling is 
understandable only where the character of the rock is 
known. LEight-foot holes have been drilled in 11 min., 
while some have required 40 minutes. 


Under normal power conditions, the drill strikes ap- 
proximately 1000 blows per minute. The motor is of 
34 hp., the weight of drill without motor is 250 lb.; the 
motor alone weighs 90 Ib. Drill parts are made from 
chrome vanadium steel, heat treated, and all bearing 
faces are hardened and ground. All bearings are pro- 
vided with a liberal oil chamber; oil felts convey the 
lubricant to the bearings and exclude dirt. All parts 
are made on the interchangeable plan and are easily re- 
placeable. 

This Form D rock drill is the result of 10 years’ per- 
sistent effort and development by the Pneumelectric Ma- 
chine Co., which now has some 30 of these drills in 
use under all sorts of mining conditions. The first 
Form D machine has been in use for 23 years, while 
- each machine in operation has been under close obser- 
vation. The records thus obtained are proofs of the 
ability of this machine to stay on the job. The cost for 
repairs or replacements is practically negligibie. I have 
before me a record of work done by one of these drills 
at Mine No. 40 of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Penn. This record covers a period from July 
31 to Sept. 30, 1916. Conditions at the mine at that time 
were such as enabled the drill to be used in a wide range 
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of work, taking down roof, lifting bottom, opening room- 
necks and excavating a sump. About 40 per cent. of 
the holes were bottom holes; there were 41 full- and 
three half-working shifts. The total footage amounted 
to 2000 ft. 5 in., giving an average total per shift of 
49.4 feet. 

The total footage from shifts in which 50 ft. or more 


- was drilled—1116 ft. 8 in. in 20 shifts—gives an aver- 


age of 55 ft. 8 in. per shift; and assuming 8 hours as a 
fair average of the working time consumed in setting 
up, drilling, moving from heading to heading, clearing 
tracks, etc., gives approximately an average of 7 ft. per 
hour. An inspection of the detailed report for each 
shift shows a clean record for the drill, which since that 
time has been doing all the drilling at Mine No. 40, 
which is by no means a small development. It should 
be understood that the figures given from this report 
include all delays from any cause, and do not indicate 
actual speed of drilling but an evidence of what the 
machine can do. Other reports of drilling in hard sand- 
stone show an average drilling speed of 4 to 6 in. per 
min., or a 7-ft. hole in 25 min., including the time con- 
sumed in changing steels. 


Leyner Small Drill-Steel Sharpener 


It has been conclusively demonstrated that the use of 
machine-sharpened drill steel, on account of the uni- 
formity of results secured, decidedly reduces the actual 
drilling time, while the wear and tear on the drilling 
machine is correspondingly lessened. 

Heretofore these benefits have been restricted to the 
users of a considerable number of steel, because of the 
relatively large investment required for a drill sharpener 
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as compared to the volume of work performed. A new 
sharpener has recently been placed on the market by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., known as the Leyner jack steel 


sharpener, which is of such a size. as to make its em- © 


ployment advantageous to users of even two or three 
drills. This machine is a small edition, with suitable 
modifications, of the standard No. 5 Leyner sharpener. 

This new machine is designed to handle the small 
sizes of steel such as are used with Jackhamers, stope 
hammers, plug drills and the like. Its capacity is as 
follows: Maximum steel size, round, cruciform and light 
section twisted or banded steel, 14 in.; maximum diam- 
eter steel, hexagon or octagon, 1 in.; maximum diameter 
square steel, § in. The sizes of bits handled by this 
machine are as follows: Maximum diameter of 4-, 5-, 
6-point, V, X, and single or double chisel bits of standard 
14-deg. taper, 2 in.; maximum diameter of Carr, or bits 
of other than 14-deg. taper, 1 in. Shanks may be 
forged from the smaller sizes of steel on this machine. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, this 
sharpener is of simplified design and is extremely com- 
pact. Its weight of 925 lb. permits ready transporta- 
tion when this is necessary. No special foundation other 
than a plank support about 34 ft. square is required. 

This machine employs a single piston rod on the 
clamping piston. This allows the die and dollying ham- 
mer to be so located as to operate immediately under the 
eve of the attendant. 

An entirely inclosing die is employed, as is the case 
with the larger Leyner sharpener. The metal is thus 
thoroughly compacted under the action of the dollying 
hammer. The completion of the sharpening operation 
within the die effects the same correctness of gage and 
exact duplication of bits of any width, as is secured 
with the larger machine. A single lever controls both 
clamping and dollying. It is claimed that this conserves 
muscular effort as well as the timé of the operator. The 
entire machine is 4 ft. high, 3 ft. long and 2 ft. 4 in. 
wide. It operates on compressed air. 


The Titan Frog 


The frog here illustrated is known as the Titan, and 
is made in one piece, of titanium heat-treated steel. Bolts 
are furnished to make connections with rails. It is 
unique in its method 
of making connec- 
tions, as the end ex- 
tensions form a lap 
or bridged joint, the 
section of the ex- 
tension conforming 
to the rail section 
with which the frogs 
are used. These bridged extensions are inclined at the 
extreme end to take care of worn treads of wheels. 
This type of fastening eliminates the use of fishplates. 
The bearing or running surface of these frogs is wider 
than the width of the head of a rail, thereby increasing 
the wearing surface. These frogs can be spiked down 
all round, as they have a flange the same as a frog made 
of rail. They are made for any angle and to fit any 





TITANIUM STEEL FROG 


rail section. They are made straight, so that they can 


be used for either a right-hand or left-hand turnout. 
They are being used by several coal companies and are 
the product of the Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Storage Battery for Mine Service 





SYNOPSIS — The difficulty in operating lead 
storage batteries has been to eliminate the acci- 
dents due to ignorance and carelessness, and to 
prevent the material of the positive plate from 
sloughing off and piling up in the bottom of the 
jars. It has also been hard to secure a rugged 
battery which would stand the jars incident to 
locomotive service. 





LL our energy in education around the mines has 
gone to the development of the competent mine 
foreman. We either want in that position a man of 
superlative merit, who is well versed in electricity and 
mechanical engineering, or we must have men around 
the mine whose qualifications should largely surpass 
those of the mine foreman. 
Every new piece of equipment put into our mines 
is face to face with this trouble—incompetent and care- 





BATTERY SHOWING THE POSITIVE PLATE AND 
THE NEW BATTERY COVER 


less handling—and the manufacturer has only two ways 
of meeting the trouble. He can either leave the field 
or he can make his machinery so nearly foolproof that 
it cannot be wrongly used. There is always a time, 
however, when new machinery has not those qualities. 
The manufacturer demands some knowledge, care and 
diligence of the machine user, and he does it just at 
the time when these qualities are rare. After a while, 
when the tyros on the plant are getting to understand 
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their work; when, by a process of hiring and firing, 
we have placed the right men in care of the machinery, 
then comes the foolproof mechanism that makes such 
caressing attention unnecessary. But until that time 
the best results are not likely to be obtained. 

The storage battery is successfully meeting with the 
difficulties connected with inexpert operation. One of 
the weak spots in earlier cells was the inefficient cover. 
The cover has several duties: It must keep out dust 
and other impurities, it must exclude water, and it 
must retain the electrolyte in the cell. 

The Ironclad-Exide battery has been fitted with a 
cover that performs these duties and in addition makes 
it impossible to put an excess of water in the cell. The 
cover is dished and fits down into the cell so that when 
the cell is closed there is no space for the collection of 
moisture or dust. In the cover is an air lock A, shown 
in a position which closes the air passages BB. When 
the air lock is in this position and the terminals of the 
cell are in place, it is impossible to overfill the cell, as 
CC becomes an air-tight cylinder as soon as the water 
rises to the proper level. 

When the plug # is removed the air lock A is of neces- 
sity turned so that the air passages BB are closed. 
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A NEST OF CELLS FOR LOCOMOTIVE SERVICE 


In the charging and operating of a cell provided with 
a cover of this efficient type, the electrolyte is not 
spilled. Hence, there is no short-circuiting from this 
cause, no rotting of the battery trays nor any corrosion 
of the metal parts. 

The positive plate of lead storage batteries gives 
much trouble by continually sloughing off. To avoid 
this the Ironclad-Exide battery has the active material 
in hard-rubber slotted tubes, the slots 
being so fine that the material can- 
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A COVER WHICH REGULATES FILLING AND PREVENTS 
SPILLING OF ELECTROLYTE 


When water is poured into the cell it cannot rise in the 
space CC so as to completely fill it. As soon as suffi- 
cient water is poured in the water rises in the filling 
neck D and can readily be seen. Should the filling be 
continued, however, the excess will be pure water only, 
not electrolyte. 

When the plug £ is replaced the air lock is turned so 
that the air passages BB are opened. The air escapes 
through the vents G and H in the air lock. As soon 
as that takes place the solution drops to the proper level 
in the filling neck D. 

The strong discontinuous thread J is simple and rugged 
in construction. There is no risk of threads getting 
crossed as with more usual construction, nor can the 
plugs stick or break. The filling neck D is large, so 
that the cell can be filled without spilling fluid. 

Fig. 4 shows how the cover is fastened to the cell 
terminals. The sealing nuts F on the terminal posts 
hold the cover L firmly in place while the rubber wash- 
ers K around the posts make an air-tight joint. A 
sealing compound M is run around the edge between the 
cover L and the rubber jar N. 






not readily work out. When the ma- 
terial gathers in the bottom of the cell 
it is necessary to clean the battery, 
and it is thus temporarily put out 
of commission. By providing that no 
dust can get into the cell and that 
sloughing will not take place it is pos- 
sible to avoid these frequent clean- 
ings and make the maintenance of 
the battery more economical. As a 
result of these and like provisions 
175 storage-battery locomotives 
equipped with Ironclad-Exide bat- 
teries are now in service in the coal 
mines. Forty per cent. more batteries 
of this type were distributed in the 
first five months of the present year 
than in a similar and equal time in the year just past. 

When all installations now ordered are completed, 
there will be 325 coal-mine locomotives in service with 
Ironclad-Exide batteries. Today storage-battery loco- 
motives are being used both for gathering service and 
for main haulage. As a storage-battery locomotive will 
do the work of three to eight mules, it displaces a large 
number of drivers who can be more profitably employed 
at the coal face. This is an important matter now that 
every mine is short of men. 


Lignite as Much Like Wood as Coal 


In Saskatchewan, Canada, a xyloid lignite is found 
varying from 7 to 20 ft. thick and about 80 ft. below the 
level of the plain. Numerous smaller seams are found 
below that mentioned, one being 456 ft. down, and drill- 
ers report one at 900 ft. But the lignite is truly xyloid, 
the biochemical process operating in the transformation 
of peat into coal being arrested before the transforma- 
tion of the vegetable matter had proceeded very far, 
hence the woody structure is well marked. 
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Machine-Loading Economics 





SYNOPSIS —The present labor shortage has 
emphasized the advantage of machine loading. 
Several factors have militated against this 
method of loading in the past. In order to em- 
ploy loading machines successfully, it is often 
necessary to adapt the haulage system to their 
Use. 





cases with a scarcity of labor, has fixed the 

attention of mining men all over the world 
upon modern machinery as one of the most im- 
portant means to decrease the expense and increase 
the output of their mines. Trolley and_ storage- 
battery locomotives are taking the place of mules; 
coal cutters are being used and improved contin- 
ually, and hand drilling is at many places being sup- 
planted by air or electric machines. But hand shovel- 
ing of the coal into the mine car is still carried on as 
it was a hundred years ago, except in a few places 
where the management has had sufficient foresight and 
courage to break away and make such departure from 
old-established methods as to make it possible to adopt 
machine loading. During the last few years several 
attempts have been made to introduce machine loading, 


[es desire to lower mining costs, coupled in many 


ments. Although new, and not yet generally known to 
the public, having only recently been made ready for the 
market, this machine has been developed during the 
last three or four years and has been given severe trial 
in different mines. 

The machine was invented by V. G. Halby for use 
under the severe conditions prevailing in the iron and 
zinc mines. During the last year a special machine 
has been built and tried out successfully in a coal mine 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. at Jenkins, Ky., and 
although the conditions there prevailing are severe, 
more so than generally found, the officials have not hesi- 
tated to pronounce it the best machine ever tried. They 
expect it to solve their labor troubles, 

This machine is now being manufactured in Mar- 
quette, Mich., by the Lake Shore Engine Works, and a 
special shop is being built to take care of the increasing 
demand. Eventually the entire plant, which is now 
also turning out mining machinery, will be given over 
to the manufacture of this one machine. 

The Halby shoveling machine, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, is a substantial piece of equip- 
ment built to meet the severe conditions always encoun- 
tered in mining operations. It has a weight of 16,000 
Ib. to 20,000 lb., depending on the size and model, and 
will load a ton of coal a minute. The output from the 
mine under actual working conditions will of course 





Shovel in position to lift a 400-lb. lump 


Position of machine when feeding conveyor 


A MACHINE WHICH WILL SHOVEL 150 TONS OF COAL A DAY EVEN UNDER UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


but either the machines tried have not been of proper 
design to overcome the difficulties encountered, or labor 
conditions at the mines when such trials were being 
made were not of such a nature as to make machine 
loading advantageous enough to warrant its adoption. 

This has been especially true when machine loading ne- 
cessitated radical changes in the general operation of the 
mines. However, labor conditions at the present time are 
so seriously troubling the large mining companies that 
they are all beginning to realize that even if certain 
changes must be made to accommodate machine load- 
ing, and even if machine loading, when adopted, fails tu 
lower the loading cost, the need of increasing the 
production, or even of securing a normal output, neces- 
sitates the use of some device for placing the coal on 
the mine car by mechanical means. 

The Halby shoveling machine, which is the latest one 
designed for loading coal into mine cars, has been in- 
vestigated by several of the largest mining companies 
and contractors, not alone in America, but also in 
foreign countries. It has been pronounced to be the 
machine which comes closest to meeting the require- 


depend on the car service, but even under unfavorable 
circumstances 150 tons or more should be shoveled 
during each shift. 

The machine is built in four sections, each section 
being a separate unit in itself. This design makes it 
possible to dismantle the machine and take it under- 
ground with little inconvenience. After they are under- 
ground, the four sections can again be assembled in a 
short time. As will be seen from the illustration, the 
front end of the machine is provided with a large 
dipper, which is operated by a simple but effective 
mechanical contrivance in such a way that when work- 
ing it imitates the motion of a hand shoveler. 

The entire machine is designed so that it moves 
continuously forward and backward on the track. 
Every time the dipper is in its lowest position the entire 
machine is caused to run forward under the coal. At 
the same time the dipper has an upward motion, so that 
the load is raised and discharged onto the lower end 
of a belt conveyor, which, in turn, conveys the material 
to the rear of the machine, where it is discharged into 
the mine car. 


< 
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Only one man is required for actual operation, but it 
has been found that one or two men are generally 
needed at the rear end of the machine, particularly for 
placing the coal properly in the car, and also for 
quickly shifting the cars when loaded. 

The machine will clean up a width of approximately 
7 ft. to each side from the center of the track, and 
will handle lumps almost the size of the dipper, or pieces 
up to 300 or 400 lb. in weight. However, the lifting 
power at the end of the dipper is sufficient to give an 
upward pull of approximately 3000 lb. Thus, in case 
coal is not properly broken loose, the machine has power 
enough to rip it out of the face. 

Most of the machines so far built have been provided 

with 20-hp. electric motors, but the Lake Shore Engine 
Works are prepared to furnish air drive if this is 
desired. The machine is not anchored to the track when 
operating, but is designed in such a way that the center 
of gravity even when digging out to the side always falls 
between the two rails. 

The traversing speed of the machine when moving 
from one place to another is approximately 100 ft. per 
min. In loading out from rooms at the Consolidation 
Coal Co. mine the machine was generally moved from 
one room to another in about 6 to 8 min. under its own 
power, the distance traveled being over 300 ft. If 
necessary, the machine can be transferred by an elec- 
tric locomotive. 

This machine is built of the best material which can 
be secured. S.K.F. ball bearings, Diamond roller chain, 
Hyatt roller bearings and Cutler-Hammer control ap- 
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paratus are used in its construction, and the selection 
of these tried and proved details indicates the attention 
given to efficiency and substantial design. All the 
shafts are made from nickel steel; all the gears are of 
steel, some of them special heat-treated. Five clutches 
are employed, each being a duplicate of the others; in 
fact, throughout the entire machine a special effor: has 
been made to use duplicate parts wherever possible, thus 
making replacements easy. 

A worm-gear drive is employed on the truck. This 
is of the Timkins-Detroit Axle Co.’s design and manu- 
facture, the worms being made from vanadium steel, 
heat-treated and hardened. The axles are of nickel 
steel, mounted in high-duty Hyatt roller bearings. 

These loaders are built in various sizes, so as to ac- 
commodate the different conditions prevailing. So far 
machines have been built which will work successfully 
in coal as low as 5 ft.'6 in. They are also built to 
accommodate the different track gages from 24 in. up 
to 48 in. or even more. 

The Lake Shore Engine Works have orders at present 
for these machines to go into coal mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky and Utah, as well as for salt, iron and 
other mines. The demand due to acute labor shortage 
will tax the capacity of the plant for the next five 
months, but preparations are already under way to 
increase manufacturing facilities so that it will be 
possible to supply the demand. Those interested in 
this method of machine loading can obtain full informa- 
tion by writing the Lake Shore Engine Works, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


Handling Mine Water 


By. H.-E...COLE 
’ Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —A brief discussion of the vari- 
ous types of pumps suitable for coal-mine service. 
A comparison of the different styles is made and 
suggestions are given with reference to the care 
and operation of pumps. 





one of prime importance. The kind of pump best 

suited for any operation naturally -depends upcn 
the character of the duties the machine must fulfill. 
For gathering purposes, piston pumps are generally 
satisfactory, as they seldom require priming. They 
are nearly positive in their action and will handle a 
large amount of air coming in with the water. Such 
pumps also will take care of small particles of coal and 
dirt, although it is always advisable to have a suita- 
ble strainer on the suction pipe. 


[oo problem of handling water in coal mines is 


PLUNGER PUMPS 


Plunger pumps are likewise adaptable for gathering 
purposes. They are usually heavy in construction and 
can be built to withstand the action of acidulous mine 
water more succesfully than piston pumps. The chief 
disadvantage of the plunger pump is its higher first 
cost; also its higher cost of installation. Such pumps 
are usually constructed for pressures averaging twice 
as great as those prevailing with piston pumps. 


Centrifugal pumps may be used for gathering pur- 
poses, but they usually require a great deal more atten- 
tion, owing to the fact that if the water is lowered so 
that air comes into the suction pipe the pump immedi- 
ately stops delivering any water and simply churns the 
water that is in the pump shell, without accomplishing 
any useful results. 

With centrifugal pumps it is also desirable to keep 
the amount of suction lift at a minimum, and with a 
comparatively short suction. With the piston or 


plunger pump, where there is not much suction lift, a 
suction line of 1000 ft. or even more is often used, and 
in a great many instances various branches on the suc- 
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tion intake, so that the water can be taken from several 
different places either at the same time or separately. 

Care should be taken, however, in any case to see 
that the suction lift is kept down to a practical working 
point, preferably not over 20 ft. in any instance. In 
general, I would say that centrifugal pumps should not 
be used for gathering service unless the conditions of 
operation are practically constant, the water being 
taken from a fairly good-sized sump and the pump de- 
signed for the particular conditions of operation. 

Rotary pumps are frequently used for gathering pur- 
poses, but in general they are not adapted to coal-mine 
service due to the fact that the clearances between the 
cams and the pump shell are usually small; and being 
susceptible to small solid particles, they are usually 
quickly worn out. There are exceptions to this state- 
ment, however, as there are on the market today more 
than a hundred different styles of rotary pumps. 


STATION PUMPS 


The term “station pump” is very broad, but in this 
instance I mean any pump which is to be located in a 
relatively permanent position, taking water from the 
same location and discharging it to a fixed point, so 
that in securing a pump a superintendent knows what 
conditions he has to meet and can specify clearly the 
conditions of operation. For this service, I feel it 
would be best to describe briefly the principal points 
of advantage and disadvantage in the various types of 
pumps used for this service. 

Piston pumps are adapted for comparatively low 
heads, preferably not over 125 ft., and are particularly 
useful where a certain amount of air will at times come 
into the suction pipe with the water and where com- 
paratively little attention could be given. The moving 
parts being comparatively light, a piston pump can, 
when motor driven, be started automatically with good 
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results, and in many instances operators use motors 
which are attached directly across the line, so that when 
the power is off the line the pump stops, and when the 
power is again turned on the pump starts almost in- 
stantly. 

The electric motor-driven, single-acting, triplex 
plunger pump is more nearly the universal type of 
pump for handling mine water than any other pump 
yet designed. It is strong in construction, easy to 


keep in operation, nearly positive in its action, is con-- 
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structed to withstand average mine water, produces 
comparatively steady flow and requires little attention. 
These pumps can be built for capacities as low as de- 
sired, and, if necessary, will handle 1000 gal. or more 
per minute. 

For mine service, it is usually desirable to secure 
pumps furnished with solid bronze plungers, bronze- 
lined stuffing-boxes and glands. If the water is acidu- 
lous and the pump is comparatively small, then it is 
advisable to use a pump with the water end, both the 
cylinder and the valve chamber, made entirely of anti- 
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acid bronze material. In case of a larger size pump it 
could be either in bronze or cast iron, carefully and 
effectively wood-lined. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Where conditions are suitable, the centrifugal pump 
offers the cheapest method of handling water to a high 
head. With this type of pump the suction lift should 
be comparatively small and the suction pipe absolutely 
tight. The total elevation, including friction, should 
not exceed 60 ft. per stage. This style of pump can 
be made for handling practically any kind of water, 
being constructed of cast iron or anti-acid bronze as 
conditions may require. 

One of the principal advantages of centrifugal pumps 
over any other type is that with this pump a far greater 
capacity can be obtained for the amount invested than 
from any other ordinary type of pump on the market. 
Pumps are now being constructed with high efficiencies 
which compare favorably with piston or plunger 
pumps. Where the water to be handled is extremely 
acidulous and nearly continuous service is required, a 
wood-lined plunger pump is found to give satisfactory 
results. A centrifugal pump with an all-bronze water 
end being much cheaper in first cost, it will generally 
serve admirably asa spare and take care of any sur- 
plus in very wet periods. 


PoINTs To BE REMEMBERED 


The friction of water in pipes is often an important 
factor, therefore the necessary size of pipe for any 
given pump should be carefully considered. The larger 
the pipe the slower the velocity for a given quantity, “ 
and consequently there is less friction in spite of the 
fact that a larger quantity of water in pounds is actu- 
ally in the pipe at a given time. 

As zine is especially susceptible to the action of acid 
water, its use in metal should be almost if not entirely 
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eliminated. Ordinary yellow brass and tobin bronze 
usually contain a very large proportion of zinc, conse- 
quently far better results may be obtained by the use 
of anti-acid bronze, which cannot be drawn into bars 
or tubes but has to be cast. The results, however, usu- 
ally justify the additional expense. 

The uniform flow of water in a pipe means the least 
power required, and an intermittent flow or spasmodic 
action of the water in the pipe means a great loss of 
power and often very high pressures on the pump. This 
can usually be eliminated by the use of a large air 
chamber on the discharge of the pump and one or more 
air chambers on the discharge line from the pump to 
the final point of discharge. If the suction line is very 
long, an air chamber on the suction pipe close to the 
pump will pay for itself in a short time in the saving 
of wear and tear on the pump and in a larger quantity 
of liquid handled. 

The practice of tapping an air chamber near the top 
and inserting a pet-cock or valve to allow the air to 
escape is generally dangerous; and necessary steps 
should be taken to keep the required supply of air in 
these chambers, because air chambers entirely filled 
with water are usually worse than no air chamber. A 
sufficient supply of air can generally be taken into the 
pump by placing a pet-cock in the suction line near the 
pump, so that a small quantity of air will be drawn 
into the pump all the time when running. This valve 
should be of the ball-check variety and should not be 
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used on any such pumps as become air bound easily. 
Throttling the discharge of any pump means addi- 
tional friction, and with a reciprocating pump it means 
that more power will be required; but with a centrifu- 
gal type of pump the quantity of water delivered will 
be less, with a consequent reduction in power required, 
though not in the same ratio, owing to the decreased 
efficiency. 


THE CARE OF ELECTRIC Motors 


Electric motors have proved of great benefit in solv- 
ing mine-pumping problems. Care should be taken that 
motors shall have plenty of reserve power to take care 
of the service required, and to keep motors dry and out 
of the dust. Sparking at the brushes of a direct-current 
motor either indicates an overload or incorrect position 
of the brushes with respect to the commutator, and 
should be remedied at once. 

High-lift centrifugals usually require high-speed mo- 
tors operating on the smaller pumps, usually at a speed 


of 1750 r.p.m.; but being direct-connected through flex- 


ible couplings and requiring no gearing, the results are 
usually very satisfactory. 

High-speed reciprocating pumps usually secure ca- 
pacity at the cost of upkeep and efficiency, and as a rule 
should be avoided. A piston or plunger speed of 60 
ft. per min. is the limit of good practice on pumps of 
6-in. stroke or less, while 80 ft. is satisfactory for 
pumps with a stroke of 8 in. or longer. 


Problems in Leather Belting 


SYNOPSIS — The inequality in the fitness of 
hides for belting, the undesirability of some parts 
of all hides for that purpose and the difficulty of 
knowing a good piece of leather from a poor one 
makes it hard to buy a belt except on the basis of 
the responsibility of the seller. When needed, pul- 
leys may be given a nonslipping pebbled face, 
and belts apparently worn out may be fitted for 
a life of further usefulness. 





largely in the degree in which it is mechanically 

efficient. No wonder therefore that coal-mine 
managers are devoting more and more attention to me- 
chanical details. The problems of transmission should 
not be overlooked in this connection. A slipping belt 
causes much loss of power and when it occurs between 
the engine and the generator it reduces efficiency in 
direct proportion to the whole output of energy. Even 
the older types of machinery are entitled to satisfac- 
tory belting, for their productive capacity is as much 
dependent on that provision as if they were the most 
modern and economical of units. 

The question of belting may be regarded as of minor 
interest to the coal-mine manager, but it has an ex- 
tremely vital bearing on his costs, for unless he secures 
the highest quality of belting the depreciation will be 
abnormally high, as the atmosphere in and about the 
mine is peculiarly destructive to the texture of ordinary 
belting, because of the dust-laden mine air. 


7 “HE modern coal mine is successful or unsuccessful 


This dust, falling upon the surfaces of the belting, 
abrades the surface where the belt is in contact with 
the face of the pulley. The driving surface then be- 
comes a grinding surface and the belt is subjected to 
the cutting action of millions of tiny particles, scratch- 
ing, cutting, tearing and biting at the leather with every 
revolution of the pulley. 

Wherever coal is mined, transported, broken, con- 
veyed, cleaned, loaded or otherwise handled, wher- 
ever the mine air travels or the wind blows from the 
tipple, the atmosphere is charged with this abrasive 
dust which imposes the severest kind of tax upon the 
belting. As a result it must possess not merely suffi- 
cient stamina to do the ordinary work of driving the 
machinery, but have the sturdiness and rugged endur- 
ing power to grind these deposits of dust against the 
pulley faces without being itself torn and mutilated. 

Almost all brands of leather belting, when new, pre- 
sent much the same appearance to the inexperienced 
eye, so it is of the utmost importance that the buyers 
of leather belting learn to discriminate between a high- 
grade leather belt and an inferior one. 

The hide of a full-grown bull, while it affords an ef- 
fective protection for an animal which is by nature a 
fighting brute, does not make the highest quality of 
leather. It is coarse in grain and irregular, and it can 
by no means be tanned and curried so as to acquire the 
fundamental qualities that are characteristic of the 
higher grades of leather. 

A cowhide, on the other hand, is deficient in the same 
elements that are present to an excessive degree in 
the hide of a bull. For this reason, leather made from 
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cowhides cannot be fabricated to give efficient service 
in coal-mine transmission. The hides of three- or four- 
year-old steers have been found to be of the highest 
quality not only because of their pliability and strength 
but more particularly because their texture is extremely 
smooth and uniform and practically without large pores. 

That part of the hide which covers the region of the 
backbone from the tail to the shoulder is the prime cut 
for the manufacture of leather transmission belting. 
Where the shoulder begins the hide becomes less valu- 
able, less strong, less uniform. The exact length of 
center stock that can be efficiently utilized for the manu- 
facture of belting will, of course, vary with the size of 
the hide. But, owing to the element of human falli- 
bility that enters into any selection that is left to the 
judgment of the individual workman, however skilled, 
the best manufacturing practice has prescribed that no 
cut longer than 46 in., measured from the tail, be used. 

For the same reason, no flank or belly stock should 
be used for the manufacture of leather belting that is 
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OUTLINE OF HIDE SHOWING LOCATION OF BEST CUTS 


to carry heavy loads or to work under the exacting con- 
ditions that prevail in and around the average coal mine. 

Because it is comparatively easy for the beltmaker 
to treat the inferior grades of leather so as to give 
them much the appearance of the finer grades, the buyer 
of transmission belting for coal-mine installation should 
always confine his purchases to concerns of established 
and recognized responsibility. 

There is a temptation for beltmakers to treat the 
poorer cuts of hide with mechanical stuffers or fillers, 
closing the pores and imparting to the leather the ap- 
pearance of smoothness and uniformity characteristic 
of center stock. A few weeks or months of actual 
service in the dust-laden atmosphere of a coal mine is 
usually sufficient to reveal the true character of any 
leather belt of this kind. The grit quickly grinds out 
the fillers, leaving the natural pores of the leather 
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open to attack. As the dust replaces the stuffers the 
myriad of sharp, gritty particles cut into the surround- 
ing fibrous leather, shredding it and causing it to lose 
its grip on the pulleys. Slippage then begins. Delays 
are necessary while the engineers “take up” the slack. 
Time is lost and production retarded. 

A slipping belt does not always imply that the belting 
is of inferior quality, however. Improper installation, 
inadequate contact surface, overloading, excessive speed, © 
faulty alignment of shafts—any or all these factors may 
be responsible for many of the transmission losses 
commonly attributed to defective belting. Or the belt- 
ing may become soaked with oil and caked with dirt 
by long exposure. In this event the leather will become 
soft and flabby and its driving power greatly reduced. 

For defects of the first class, the engineer in charge 
of plant equipment is primarily responsible. If he is 
not entirely familiar with the laws governing the se- 
lection of belt sizes and installations for various loads, 
pulley speeds, etc., the engineering department of any 
responsible leather-belting concern will always be at 
his command for information and advice. 

The use of belt dressings to give increased tractive 
power to troublesome belts is a simple expedient that is 
frequently effective. But the utmost care should be 
taken against the use of resinous compounds of un- 
known reliability as such treatment is likely to result 
in more harm than good. 

Hard service and improper installation are not the 
only causes of belting inefficiency in the coal mine. In 
the washery, for example, the leather belt suffers from 
a combination of ills peculiar to such an environment. 
The atmosphere is saturated, even supersaturated with 
moisture. The spray from the nozzles above the jigs 
imposes a serious handicap on the leather belting. Mois- 
ture collects in globules on the leather and not infre- 
quently the dampness penetrates into the leather and 
more particularly into the seams and laps where the 
various strips come together. Power losses in such 
cases present a serious problem and the cost of repairs 
and replacements amounts to an excessive figure. 

The only solution to this problem is to be found in 
the use of thoroughly waterproofed leather belting. 
This is a specialty of great value to the coal mine, as 
it overcomes all the difficulties encountered in the wash- 
ery. The leather is treated, both before and after fab- 
rication, to a scientific waterproofing process that ren- 
ders it absolutely impervious to moisture. The cement 
used in binding the strips of leather together is also 
unaffected by water. Leather belts of this character are 
frequently installed to actually work under water. 

Mining engineers should remember also that many 
a good leather belt is condemned and discarded long 
before its proper life of usefulness has been exhausted. 

If you find a belt that appears to have outlived its 
usefulness, examine it carefully to determine whether 
the defects are not more apparent than real. If the 
structure of the belt is still fundamentally sound, the 
grease can be entirely removed, the parted joints and 
seams can be recemented and the entire belt can be refin- 
ished and returned to duty, capable of giving satisfac- 
tory service for a long time to come. The cost of such“ 
treatment is comparatively slight. We are indebted to 
the Bradford Belting Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
information contained in this article. 
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Mining Efficiency Through 
Adequate Equipment 
By W. T. BYLUND 


Newark, N. J. 

The problem that confronts coal-mining companies 
today can be expressed in a few words—‘“‘mine more coal 
with fewer men.” Taking this as a subject, I will en- 
deavor to tell about one special kind of equipment that 
has helped many coal operators to mine more coal with 
fewer miners. 

It is admitted immediately that roller bearings for 
mine cars are not the ninth wonder of the world. Yet, 
those who have used them claim that these bearings are 
better than plain boxes and that there is no reason why 
they are not just as necessary on a car as wheels. 

No man would think of pulling a mine car on skids. 
He feels the necessity of wheels because he knows that 
rolling action is better than sliding action. Then why 
not go further and substitute rolling action in the bear- 
ings of the wheels? They slide on the axles, don’t 
they? Of course they do, and even though well oiled 
the friction of the bearings cannot be entirely elim- 
inated. 

The companies manufacturing roller bearings have 
been telling their story over and over again. They will 
keep on doing it because they have faith in the idea 
and, more important still, they have faith in the 
product. I was talking to one mining man the other 
day and he said that rolling bearings for mine cars 
must be good. “If they weren’t,” he said, “how could 
the companies keep on telling the mining men that they 
should use them?” 


ROLLER BEARINGS SHOULD BE EITHER 
BOOSTED OR KILLED 


Somewhere, and this seems to be the best place, I 
want to say that there are only two alternatives to this 
- roller bearing proposition—either help it along or kill 
it. Give roller bearings a fair trial. Feel that progress 
can depend on them. In short, make the manufacturers 
show results. If they don’t, kill the idea. 

Next to having confidence in roller bearings for mine 
cars a carefully prepared plan for changing over the 
old cars is the most important item to be considered. 
Just what is meant by this plan may be explained by 
the following discussion. 

The cost of changing over each car to roller bearings, 
(I am taking the cost of Hyatt roller bearings, 
because I am more familiar with this type of bearing, 
and I am taking the wheel application) is about $50. 
The total cost of roller bearings for 500 cars would 
thus be $25,000. 

The scrap value of the old axles, journal boxes and 
wheels is as follows: 





Moog axles. ae 100,Ib. each, at $20 per tons. :..25.% 0ocsdi oe se dine $1,000 
ODL IREE Smee til) SCACH At SNA Per COM. 2 sca h5 att cree mae ee 375 
2,000 wheels, 135 Ib. each, at $15 per ton..................-405. 2,025 

$3,400 


The actual first cost of the roller-bearing installation 
would then be $25,000 — $3400 — $21,600. The inter- 
est on this investment is $21,600 * 6 per cent. = $1296 
per year. 

Let us now assume that we can wipe out the initial 
investment by creating a sinking fund. To provide a 
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sinking fund for $1000, for example, over a period of 
10 years, which is the conservative life of the bearings 
if properly used, we must lay aside $75.87 each year. 
This is based on an interest rate of 6 per cent. For 
$21,600, we must lay aside $1638.79 each year. 

The interest on $21,600 and the sinking fund amounts 
yearly to $1638.79 + $1296 — $2934.79. To pay for 
this a good saving must be made by the roller bearings. 
Let us calculate what this saving amounts to in the 
case of 500 cars. 

Power costs, say $0.01 per ton of coal hauled. Draw- 
bar pull per ton (plain bearings) equals 32 lb. + 20 
Ib. for every 1 per cent. of grade. Drawbar pull per 
ton (Hyatt bearings) equals 13 lb. + 20 lb. for every 
1 per cent. of grade. These figures are from dynamom- 
eter tests made by P. B. Liebermann, chief engineer of 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. 

The saving in drawbar pull equals 52 lb. — 33 lb. = 
19 lb. per ton hauled up a 1 per cent. grade. The sav- 
ing in power == 12 X $0.01 = 0.4 mill per ton hauled. 

Each car, let us assume, hauls 6 tons per day. The 
saving in power per year with 500 roller bearing cars 
= 0.4 mill & 6 tons & 300 days * 500 cars = $3600. 

But this is only one item. Let us now take up the 
oil and labor that roller bearings can save. 


HIGH COST OF OILING MINE CARS DAILY 


Plain-bearing cars require oil once a day. It takes 
two men at least to attend to the oiling. The cost of 
oil and waste for 500 plain-bearing cars per year equals 
$525. Cost of two men per year equals $1200. Total, 
$1725. The cost of oil and labor for 500 roller-bearing 
cars is $290. The saving is thus $1435. 

These figures are the results of carefully made tests. 
With plain-bearing cars it is necessary to use two men 
at the tipple, in order to push the cars. Since roller- 
bearing cars push with one-half the effort required for 
plain-bearing cars, it takes but one man to handle the 
roller-bearing cars at the tipple. For the same reason, 
the services of one cager can be dispensed with at the 
foot of the shaft. 

The saving on these two men equals $1875 per year, 
figuring that the man at the bottom costs $2.75 per 
day and the one at the top costs $3.50 per day. 

The total yearly saving on 500 roller-bearing cars is 
thus: Power, $3600; lubrication, $1435; labor, $1875. 
Less a yearly cost of $2944.79, or $3965.21. 

In addition to this saving, there are other economics 
that cannot be put down in dollars and cents. Among 
these might be mentioned: (1) Roller bearings do not 
stick in cold weather, (2) the labor will be better sat- 
isfied, (3) the cars will have longer life and (4) re- 
pair bills will be cut down. 

In regard to keeping the labor better satisfied, I 
would like to quote from the president of a mining oper- 
ation with whom I talked the other day. This man 
said: “Roller bearings on mine cars are going to do 
more to keep the diggers contented than anything else. 
I have noticed that roller-bearing cars push so easy 
that the men will stick to their work longer and do it 
more willingly with the easier running cars.” Few 
things drive men more quickly from a mine than cars 
that a man cannot budge. Stiff cars, wherever they 
are found, form a leading item in the diggers’ long list 
of complaints. 


{ 
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The Labor Situation 
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General Labor Review 


The only new disturbing element of importance in the 
country generally is in the Greensburg district. It is there 
said to be due to the energy of hyphenated citizens, but one 
cannot be clear as to that point. The men asked for eight 
hours and mine-run measurement, and got both, but struck 
anyhow. How often that has occurred even where hyphen- 
ism could not be alleged! Men always have some unsatisfied 
desires, and when they get some of them the others look 
more attainable than ever, and they ask for these also— 
“even as you or I.” These men had no union recognition 
and no check-off, and they still coveted these things, which 
was not unreasonable, seeing that there are men a-plenty 
who have coveted them before. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has granted its men the 8-hour 
day. It is to be expected that the Connellsville region will 
follow suit, as the district always follows closely the prece- 
dents set by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., which is the largest 
coke producer in the region. 

The news from Kentucky is not important. The Kentucky 
National Guard has been ordered out. The tonnage in the 
west Kentucky region has not been much changed by the 
strike. There is some trouble in West Virginia in the New 
River district. However, the difficulties are local; at Raleigh 
the men want a place to hold union meetings and at Dunloop 
they are dissatisfied with the contract physician. 


Anthracite Board Pledges Output 


The Anthracite Conciliation Board, on which the operators 
and mine workers are equally represented, declared on July 
13, at the invitation of the Coal Production Committee of 
the Council of National Defense, that the hard-coal region 
would put out the maximum production of which it was 
capable. The operator members of the board are S. D. 
Warriner, of Philadelphia, president of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co.; W. J. Richards, of Pottsville, president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., and W. B. 
Connell, of Scranton, president of the Connell coal interests. 
The mine workers’ representatives are the three district 
presidents of the union—T. Kennedy, of Hazleton; J. Demp- 
sey, of Scranton, and J. Matthews, of Shenandoah. 

The interests of the operators and of the mine workers 
are identical with those of the public. A small output of 
coal, so long as there is a set price for the product and a 
set wage, must hurt both parties. Both stand to gain by 
a large tonnage and both are determined to see that the 
output shall reach a hitherto unequaled figure. 


Strikes Occur in Greensburg Field 


The Greensburg, Penn., field has hitherto been nonunion, 
and until recently it appeared as if it would always continue 
to work without the surveillance of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ organization. But the war, which has upset so many 
calculations, has changed conditions around Greensburg also. 
The Austrians, who were docile mine workers before the 
war, are trouble makers now. 

They want to join unions and strike, but as they are in- 
different to the conditions granted and wages paid, and stir 
up trouble simply because trouble helps Germany, there is 
little advantage in giving them what they ask for. In any 
event they will strike and make trouble. So they are by no 
means ideal union men. Their very zeal for disorder makes 
concession to their demands foolishness. 
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Of ccurse, the companies may discharge all these wilfull 
men. No one would care much if they did, and most people 
would applaud their action; but then it would be hard to get 
others until the mines were run on’a union basis; so, after 
all, the Austrians may be helping the union indirectly. 

The International organizers find in this anti-American 
element—about 85 per cent. of the workers are foreigners— 
a better chance for their schemes‘than they enjoyed in 
Somerset County, and they are doing their very best to 
complete their organization in the Greensburg field. The 
organizers did not intend to call a strike till the work of 
unionizing the workers was completed. But the miners 
wanted to quit work and make trouble more than they 
wanted to join the union. As a result they did not wait 
till the work of enlisting men in the union ranks was com- 
plete, but went on strike as fast as they thought strikes 
could be organized. 

On Monday, July 9, the mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co., which, as has been noticed in former issues, had 
been on strike for several weeks to secure the recognition 
of the union, returned to work under some sort of an under- 
standing with the organizers. But it was all a mistake as 
far as the pro-Germans were concerned. They regarded 
any settlement, no matter how liberal, as undesirable; so 
the men came out in the latter part of the week. 

On the day on which the Youghiogheny & Ohio plant re- 
turned to work the Penn slope of the Penn Gas Coal Co. 
struck for a checkweighman, the check-off and the mine-run 
system of weighing coal. The mine returned to work in the 
latter part of the week, the only concession made being the 
establishment of the mine-run method of measuring each 
man’s output. All the operators granted this as the men 
seemed to desire it. 

On the same day that the Penn slope mine workers struck 
the Austrian element at Edna managed to bring out the 
men at Edna No. 2, a mine of the Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the United Coal Corporation. 

These men seemed to have no real grievance. Some were 


dissatisfied, however, with a checkweighman that the men . 


had elected, and a few wanted mine-run measurement. They 
called in the union organizers and asked them to unionize 
the working force. On the next day they returned to work 
without having made any demands. 

On Monday night, July 9, the employees of the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Co. met, and on the next day struck, demand- 
ing mine-run measurement, a checkweighman, the check-off 
and recognition. These men were still out on July 14. 

Most of the men at the Yukon mine of the Westmoreland 
Coal Co., which adjoins the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.’s 
mine, ceased work on Friday, July 13. The next day the 
Claridge mine also was reported on strike. 

After meetings held every night during the week at either 
the Herminie or at mines Nos. 1 and 2 of the Ocean Coal 
Co., about 300 men. of the first-mentioned plant quit work 
on Friday, July 13. On the next day a meeting was held at 
Herminie and the Austrians at No. 2 mine of the Ocean 
Coal Co., composing about half the men, came out on strike, 
the men at No. 1 mine taking the same step. 

The representatives in Pittsburgh of the Department of 
Justice are investigating the situation in this field. So far 
there has been no violence, but in order to be on the safe side 
the sheriff, John Kilgour, has closed 11 saloon bars near the 
Herminie and Yukon operations. 

Eight foreigners were arrested on July 14 as alien ene- 
mies. They were lodged in the Westmoreland County jail 
by Sergeant T. J. McLaughlin, of Troop A, State Con- 
stabulary. 

An unfortunate feature is the fact that 1000 miners out 
of the 3000 idle are Austrians. These men are all disposed 
to give trouble, and yet they are not alien enemies. 


LO 
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Injustice of the Short Working Day 


Eastern Ohio miners have called in John Moore, the presi- 
dent of the Ohio district union, to try and remedy the 
injustice of the short working day, which injures both the 
mine workers and the company, but the former more 
seriously than the latter. 

According to the mine workers at Gaylord colliery of the 
Pittsburg & Cleveland Coal Co., it takes 24 railroad cars to 
round out a full day for the mine workers. The railroad 
company is placing only six and the men are asked to work 
a fourth of day, two beggarly hours. Now it is bad enough 
to dress and plod to work and back again and wash and 
dress again for such a piece of work, but it is worse yet if, 
as with many of these men, it costs a dime each way for 
carfare and the waste of some hours for travel. About 40 
per cent. of what they make they have to hand over to the 
traction company. 

The companies want cars placed every other day so that 
they can run at least a half-day. The mine workers feel 
that given alternate day’s work—even only alternate half- 
day’s work—they can manage to live, for on alternate days 
they can put in a full day’s work on the farm or on the roads. 

And now let the Indiana miners mark this: John Moore is 
not organizing a strike. He knows that the coal operators 
are not to blame any more than the miners. The railroads 
are at fault and John Moore realizes that fact, and he is 
bringing pressure to bear on the State Utilities Commission. 
That is the right place. The railroad company would not 
care if the Gaylord colliery were closed for a month. It 
could get all the coal it had equipment for at other mines. 
A strike could only serve to give publicity to the complaint, 
and publicity can be secured in other ways. 

In Indiana 500 mine workers employed at the Indian 
Creek mines have to depend on the railroad commuting 
service. Recently the guides of the mine cage broke and 
the mine was closed down. The company notified the rail- 
road to send the train to take the miners home, but the 
railroad officials declared that the train ran on schedule, 
and if the men wanted to come home on it they must wait 
till the proper time. The miners objected to taking that 
5-mile hike in their warm mine clothes in the full midday 
glare of the midsummer sun. 

It is useless to deny that the railroad had some justifica- 
tion. Once break a schedule, and no one knows where you 
will land. Moreover, where railroads go to two mines with 
one train, two trips will be necessary and the commuting- 
service profit will go utterly by the board. Then, also, 
special trains muddle the whole scheme of things, and it 
might well be that the crew who pulled the train would be 
entitled to extra pay. 

The mine workers only pay $1.50 a head per month for 
the service rendered. They have struck to get their demands, 
thereby penalizing the company, which is not to blame, and 
breaking their contract. They are morally in a bad position 
—asking a railroad to break a contract in their behalf and 
breaking a contract at the same time to their employing 
company’s disadvantage. 


Refuse To Work in Unsafe (?) Mine 


An explosion occurred in the Lafferty mine of the Pitts- 
burgh-Belmont Coal Co., near Bridgeport, Ohio, in what is 
known as the eastern Ohio, Belmont, or No. 8 Vein district 
of the state. Four mine workers were injured. The acci- 
dent was ascribed to their carelessness. Four of the Ohio 
State mine inspectors examined the mine and declared it 
safe, but the mine workers were not satisfied and refused 
to return to work. L. D. Devore, of Columbus, one of the 
inspection force of the state, finally succeeded in satisfying 
the men and they returned to work after 11 days of idle- 
ness. About 400 men were idle. It appears that the mine 
workers believe the explosion was due to gas and that pre- 
cautions should be taken against it. The inspectors deny 
that gas is being generated and say that the mine workers 
in tearing down a brattice dislodged dust which exploded 
with the results noted. The union officials supported the 
state officials in recommending a resumption of work. 
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Lubrication of Mine Cars 


To keep mine cars in continuous operation is one of 
the serious problems that confront the mining super- 
intendent today. Too frequent breakdowns handicap 
production. Constant scrapping of wheels and axles in- 
creases costs. Both are evils to be avoided. 

To keep car wheels lubricated for months on a single 
oiling—to insure a low lubricant cost and a lower labor 
expense—is the purpose for which Nonfluid mine car 
oil was designed and for which it was perfected through 
prolonged experimentation and severe working tests. 

When car wheels are supplied with this oil con- 
siderably less power is required to move them. At 
the same time the lubricant decreases the wear on 
the frictional surface, prolongs the life of the wheels 
and reduces the cost of repairs and replacements. It 
maintains a uniform consistency at all temperatures 
and is therefore thoroughly reliable as well as econom- 
ical. It does not liquefy in summer or congeal in cold 
weather. The oil enables cars to run from 3 to 6 
months and even longer, on one application. It is not 
affected by contact with water, hence the water in wet 
mines will not flush it out of the wheels. 

Since this product possesses great natural durability, 
its use eliminates to a large degree the waste of lubri- 
cant caused by the leakage of ordinary oil and grease 
from the bearings. Nonfluid mine car oil can be ap- 
plied quickly and economically with an ordinary grease 
gun, and wheels once packed with it require no further 
attention for many months. 


Economical Sand-Drying Stove 


The heavy grades in and about collieries, in connec- 
tion with the natural dampness of mines, make dry sand 
a necessity whenever steam or electric locomotives are 
used for motive pow- 
er. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory, eco- 
nomical and most 
easily managed out- 
fit for this purpose 
is a sand - drying 
stove such as is in 
general use by the 
principal steam rail- 
roads and trolley 
lines throughout the 
country. This dryer 
can be used plain, 
but if surrounded 
with external grat- 
ings, to keep the 
wet sand from im- 
pinging on the hot 
castings, the life of 
the dryer is greatly 
prolonged and_ its 
capacity almost 
doubled. Moreover, a saving of fuel is obtained. The 
height of the stove varies from 48 to 58 in. and the ca- 
pacity from 73 to 183 cu.ft. of sand. The stove here 
shown is manufactured by the Indiana Foundry Co., of 
Indiana, Penn., and the list prices vary from $40 to $95. 
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More Equipment Articles Next Week 


N THESE times when everyone’s thoughts are turned 

to war; when each company and each individual is 
striving to produce the maximum, it is not easy to get 
competent mining men to write descriptive articles. How- 
ever, the wide range of subjects covered in Coal Age 
this week speaks well for the interest of those com- 
prising the coal fraternity. Much benefit is sure to come 
from the information here given. 

The supply of articles submitted to us dealing with 
coal-mining equipment far exceeded our expectations. 
For this reason, we have endeavored to run in this issue 
the articles that came to us first. Some of the best 
discussions, therefore, are held over for next week. As 
a consequence, we will have in reality two equipment 
issues instead of one. 

Among the articles that will appear in our next issue 
will be: “Electricity in Mining’; “A New Box-Car 
Loader”; ‘An Automatic Safety Mine-Car Cager’’; 
“The Motor Generator in Mining”’’; ‘Steel Lockers for 
Wash Houses’; “Steam Turbines at Coal Plants”; “Re- 
ducing Costs of Coal Loading,” and a number of other 
articles just as interesting, all of which goes to insure 
that the coming number of Coal Age will be quite as 
valuable in every way as this week’s special issue. 

We thank our friends for their helpful codperation. 
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HIS nation is reaching a point where it had best 

pause and consider. Socialism is our chief problem. 
Australia is an example worthy our notice. Most men 
who have investments there would be glad to get their 
principal back and get out. Fresh capital is becoming 
more and more timid when Australia is mentioned. The 
growth of the country is stunted. 

New Zealand is under socialism. Here is another les- 
son. The radical leaders of small factions have, on 
assuming responsibility, become the conservative leaders 
of great parties. In other words, New Zealand social- 
ists have discovered that theory and practice are some- 
what different; that demands can be made which cannot 
be met; that property has rights as well as labor, and 
that a government built in defiance of this latter truth 
cannot exist for long. 

The “I. W. W.’s” are a body of socialists gone mad; a 
mob operating in the name of justice to disguise their 
destructive and criminal aims; an organization that 
levels ability, puts a premium on incompetence and at- 
tacks the foundation of all civilization. 

The leaders of this anarchistic party have reached 
out to throttle the metal mines. They have quietly, un- 
expectedly, and to a certain extent effectively organized 
a certain class of foreign miners. In most districts 


their membership is alien. In certain localities it is 
more than 50 per cent. composed of men who are still 
citizens of the central empires with which we are at 
war. 

In Arizona at a number of points the recent regis- 
tration showed that 80 per cent. of the miners were 
foreigners who had not applied for citizenship.- These 
men are the trouble-makers; the better class of union 
miners have proved themselves loyal by helping drive 
these aliens out. 

The I. W. W. demands $6 for 6 hours’ work—one dol- 
lar an hour. On drills that have been operated by one 
man paid $6.15 for 8 hours’ work, they demand two 
men at $6 each for 6-hour shifts. Imagine what would 
happen to mines working four shifts a day at a rate of 
$1 per hour per man. 

Down in Australia, on the street corners, they are 
preaching the doctrine that two hours a day is a suffi- 
cient period of labor for all of us. Where is the end? 
What is the use of temporizing with such insanity that 
knows no bounds? 

The metal men didn’t know their workmen had been 
lined up for anarchism. What assurance have we that 
such agencies are not active in our coal mines? 

The time to beware is now. There is a decent element 
in every camp that should stand together for the en- 
forcement of law and order. 


Loaders and Car Shortage 


\ TEED for the installation of more box-car loaders 

at coal mines throughout the country is demon- 
strated clearly by an investigation just completed by 
the United States Geological Survey. Inquiries were 
sent to all bituminous mines and practically complete 
returns have been received. These show that only 
slightly over 300 loaders are being operated throughout 
the entire country. 

One of the important factors of the present car short- 
age is that coal cars are employed for other uses. A 
photograph recently circulated to illustrate the diffi- 
culties surrounding automobile shipments depicts the 
unloading of automobiles from a hopper-bottom coal 
car. This is an example of the many uses to which 
such cars are being put. In the aggregate, the move- 
ment of coal is cut down many thousands of tons by 
such practices. While the railroads are attempting to 
confine coal-carrying equipment to that use as much as 
possible, it is not probable that they will haul coal cars 
back to the mines empty when loading in that direction, 
with other commodities, is obtainable. 

Francis S. Peabody, the chairman of the Committee 
on Coal Production, is strongly in favor of the increased 
use of box-cars when coal cars are not available. If 
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more mines were equipped with box-car loaders, it not 
only would enable the operator to move his output more 
promptly but would tend to car economy, since it is 
now generally necessary to move as many box-cars 
away from mining districts as empties. 

Owing to the fact that there are no box-car loaders 
at many of the mines in the Pocahontas and New River 
districts, it has been found advisable to transfer from 
coal cars to box-cars at Portsmouth, Ohio, a consider- 
able portion of the navy coal moving overland to San 
Francisco. Since this movement averages 100 cars a 
week, considerable extra labor and expense are entailed. 

While there are some box-car loaders in practically 
every coal-producing district, by far the greatest num- 
ber are in operation in Illinois and Colorado. It 
is regarded as probable that the Committee on Coal 
Production will recommend in the near future that box- 
car loaders be installed wherever practicable. 


Who Will Pick Up These Dollars? 


N A CERTAIN foreign country, every school child is 

taught about a king named Knut, who rebuked his 
courtiers for declaring that he could order the forces 
of nature so that the waves and the tides would obey him 
and so that the waters which lapped the shores of his 
kingdom would not wet his feet how near soever he 
would plant his throne to the margin of the sea. 

This same King Knut knew that he did not make the 
laws of nature, and every high-school child knows also 
that he could not do so. But there are some presidents 
who today are not so clear as to whether laws, espe- 
cially economic laws such as that relating to supply and 
demand, may not be successfully suspended in a free 
market by a mere dictum of authority relative to a few 
arbitrarily selected articles. 

The price of a commodity in an emergency is deter- 
mined by its value. Where? At the market. It does 
not matter what it costs at the mill or the mine. The 
significant thing is its scarcity at the point of distribu- 
tion—and there only. 

It might be well to define what 1s meant here by that 
expression “point of distribution.” The price of an 
article which enters into the manufacture of another 
article is paid by the public as part of the other article, 
and the first article is really not finally distributed un- 
til the public buys the second article. So the real 
market of the first product is where the second and 
subsidiary product is sold. ; 

Let us take an example to show the importance of 
the cost at the point of distribution. The foreigner 
buys something of American manufacture. To him it 
is an American article plus transportation plus the 
profit of the shipper, retailer and other middlemen. 
Nevertheless its price is a single item fixed solely by 
supply and demand where the goods are bought. It 
doesn’t depend on cost of production or cost-of trans- 
portation, but on the scarcity in the market. 

Reduce the cost of the article in America, and the two 
other items may be increased if the demand is suffi- 
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ciently large abroad to keep the total price unchanged. 
Then, if you lower the transportation charge, the 
profit to the shipper, retailer and other middlemen will 
rise if the conditions of supply and demand of the 
delivered article stil remain unmodified. 

These shippers, retailers and middlemen are quite 
likely to be foreigners, and they profit when the price 
charged by the manufacturer declines and when the 
shipping concerns forego their profit. So the foreign 
public is not appreciably benefited. The readjustment 
is only helpful to the foreign middleman. 

The same is true with the price of coal. The oper- 
ator sells coal to a knitting mill. The price of knitted 
goods is temporarily regulated by the supply and de- 
mand in the market rather than by the cost of produc- 
tion at which the supply can be augmented and the de- 
mand ultimately satisfied. 

If the operator lowers the price of his coal, the manu- 
facturer increases his dividends. He collects what the 
mine owner might have collected. 

It is clear that if you are expecting to regulate basal 
industries, you must regulate secondary industries also. 
Hither supply and demand is wrong everywhere or it 
is wrong nowhere. The coal man has been supplying 
coal at an exorbitant price to the shipping trade. Yet 
we learn that freights even on the Pacific Ocean have 
risen 700 per cent. 

Now the coal man has agreed to reform, and the 
transportation interests will reap the advantage. If the 
men who own the shipping are also curbed, and trans- 
portation still remains scarce, as indeed it will for a 
long time, the middleman will profit. So all the ad- 
vantage of our virtuous forbearance will go to build up 
the fortunes of some foreign millionaires. Surely there 
is no need to stimulate the middlemen, native or for- 
eign. We have too many of them already. 

An example of the truth, that supply and demand fix 
a price and that the items are made to suit, is seen in 
the coal industry. The price of coal delivered at New- 
port News was recently $8.50 per ton and so at $8.50 
the coal was sold. Contracts put the producer’s share 
at $1.35; the Interstate Commerce Commission put the 
freight at $1.45, and economic law dedicated what was 
left to the jobber. If he hadn’t taken it, it would have 
gone to the shipping concerns or the men jobbing the 
things shipped and so on. Someone would have filled 
the gap. After awhile the coal men did it, and the 
jobber was angry. Now both are to be restrained and 
someone else is to get it, for it will be gotten. Dollar 
bills are always picked up when they are left lying 
around. Somebody is sure to appropriate them. 

After all, Knut might have gone dry-shod had he 
managed to regulate the sun and moon, and our modern 
Knut may succeed in his quixotic enterprise if he will 
regulate the profits of all domestic industries and the 
prices of all the goods we sell in foreign markets. But 
he is only just beginning to regulate prices in this 
country. He has had nothing yet to say about cotton, 
which has also shown soaring tendencies. He does ill 
to select favored industries when seeking regulation. 
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Mine Lamps 


Letter No. 7—The recent discussion in Coal Age re- 
garding mine lamps of different types and makes has 
attracted wide attention and cannot but prove of great 
interest and value to the mining world, both coal and 
mineral. 

The article entitled ‘““Dangers Accompanying the Use 
of Carbide” by J. R. Allardyce, Coal Age, June 30, p. 
1108, described a number of conditions, under which car- 
bide is handled in mines, that would be considered dan- 
gerous by anyone who has given the matter much 
thought. The article gives a timely warning that should 
be heeded by all users of the carbide lamp. 

As Mr. Allardyce suggests, the average miner is 
wholly ignorant of the nature of the chemical reactions 
that are possible when carbide is carelessly handled. The 
article is written not for the purpose of unduly alarm- 
ing those who use the carbide lamp or with the idea 
of discouraging its use, but for the sole purpose of 
acquainting miners with the danger that results from 
the careless handling of carbide. 

In strong contrast with these disqualifying features 
of carbide, for use in mines, the advantages of the 
electric mine lamp are made more prominent. The 
portable electric cap lamp, now so widely used in mining, 
possesses all of the advantages and none of the unfavor- 
able features of the carbide lamp, to which attention has 
been drawn in the article mentioned. I hope to see the 
discussion continued, as there are few of greater im- 
portance in coal mining. ELECTRO. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Carbide vs. Oil Lamps in Mines 


Letter No. 2—The discussion of mine lamps in Coal 
Age has succeeded in exposing all sides of the question 
to view. As the old saying puts it, “It is the small 
things that count,” and this discussion has shown that 
a good light is one of the important factors in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the miner. 

Some months ago, I worked in a mine where carbide 
lamps were used exclusively. One evening, a Govern- 
ment man who was paying a visit to the mine stood 
at the shaft head watching the men as they caz:e up. 
The superintendent was with him, and some remark 
was made referring to the lamps. The Government 
man asked the superintendent if he had observed any 
difference in the amount of coal a man could load when 
using a carbide lamp, as compared with the amount 
loaded by the light of an oil lamp. Without any hesita- 
tion, the superintendent replied, “Twenty per cent. in 
favor of the carbide lamp.” 

While this estimate of the superintendent may be a 
little high, the opinion prevails very generally among 
those who have used this lamp that the carbide light 
far exceeds that given by any oil lamp. The objection 
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so often urged against the use of the carbide lamp 
that it is “unsafe for use in blackdamp,” is hardly 
more than a mere fancy, I imagine. I know of numer- 
ous instances where a carbide lamp has been extin- 
guished in an atmosphere where the men continued to 
work [presumably with electric lamps] for several hours 
afterward, and attempts to keep a carbide light in the 
place failed continually. 

It is not my intention to claim that a carbide lamp 
is safe for use in all conditions of mining. In the 
presence of gas its use would be as dangerous as that 
of any other open light. I do believe, however, that a 
man working with a carbide lamp has plenty of time 
to withdraw from a place when his lamp refuses to 
burn and there is not the danger of his being over- 
come with the gas, as many seem to think. 

While there are men who condemn one or another 
make of this lamp, there are few practical mining men 
who will not agree that the carbide light possesses 
a great advantage over that afforded by any oil lamp. 
As the advertiser puts it, “It is like taking sunshine 
into the mine with you.” Carbide and water in a well- 
designed lamp give more light for the money than can 
be obtained from oil. 


OBJECTIONS TO CARBIDE ANALYZED 


Permit me to refer briefly to the so-called objections 
to which W. H. Noone has drawn attention in his letter, 
Coal Age, June 2, p. 966. I agree with Mr. Noone 
when he says that men who will offer such objections 
to a good light should not have any light, but should 
be made to work in the dark. 

1. Referring to the time required to keep a carbide 
lamp in order, compare this with the time consumed 
in putting in a new wicking in an oil lamp, only to 
find that it is either too tight, so that the light will 
not burn, or loose, so that it drops oil. 

2. Regarding the cost, the price of a good carbide 
lamp is $1, and the lamp will last from two to three 
years with proper care. I have used my present lamp 
more than two years, and it is good yet and gives me no 
trouble. 

35. When a man understands how to regulate the sup- 
ply of water to the carbide, so that the latter is wholly 
consumed, the residuum, calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH),, 
gives off no disagreeable odor when emptied from the 
lamp. The odor is observed when this residuum is part- 
ly unconsumed. . 

4. A man who will get out of water or carbide would 
prove equally careless and find himself out of oil when 
using an oil lamp. 

5. I have been using a carbide lamp for several years 
past, and I am not conscious of any injury to my own 
eyesight. 

6. No one claims that the carbide lamp is a “safety 
lamp” or that it should be used in the presence of gas 
where all open lights are dangerous. o 
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To an unprejudiced mind any of these objections are 
easily overcome and are scarcely worthy of recognition. 
The practical test is that men who have become accus- 
tomed to the carbide lamp will not voluntarily go back 
to the use of the old oil lamp with its soot, smoke 
and grease. The general verdict of these men is that 
the carbide lamp “has come to stay.” Its use has 
made it possible to work places that could not be worked 
if oil lamps were burned, and where the smoke would 
stand in the places until the men were forced to quit 
work for better air. OSTEL BULLOCK. 

Herrin, IIl. 


Mine-Haulage Systems 


Letter No. 2—In connection with the discussion of the 
mine-haulage proposition presented in the inquiry of 
“Operator,” Coal Age, June 9, p. 1012, I want to sug- 
gest that the success of any haulage system depends 
chiefly on the following three factors: (1) The method 
of developing the property underground. (2) The ad- 
aptation of the system employed to the physical con- 
ditions existing in the seam. (3) The proper distribu- 
tion of the miners working at the face. Permit me to 
refer briefly to these several factors. 

1. When developing a field of coal where the full pitch 
of the seam exceeds 4 per cent. and is in favor of the 
loads, it will generally be found of advantage to drive 
the main haulage roads across the pitch, so as to reduce 
the grade and make the handling of the cars easier and 
safer. For example, if the full pitch of the seam is due 
- north, drive the entries N 45 deg. E and N 45 deg. W. 
In this arrangement the room entries can be cut off at 
1500 ft., which will not only expedite the work but con- 
centrate the miners and reduce the expense of haulage, 
both in the use of material and the time required for 
hauling the coal. 

2. The physical conditions in the seam, relating to 
the height of the coal, extent of territory, inclination of 
seam, presence of gas and similar conditions, will large- 
ly modify the system of haulage that should be em- 
ployed. In addition to these factors there may be re- 
quirements of the miners’ union that will make advis- 
able the consideration of certain plans, in respect to 
moving the coal from the face to the tipple. These 
conditions should all be carefully regarded in the selec- 
tion of a system of haulage. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MINERS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


3. In the operation of a mine a matter of much im- 
portance is the arranging of the working face so that 
there will be a sufficient number of miners placed in each 
room entry to provide enough coal to give the motor or 
rope a full trip without waiting, which would delay the 
work of gathering the cars in other sections of the mine. 
Where this matter is not given due consideration, it is 
impossible to maintain a uniform movement of coal 
from the working face to the tipple or the shaft or slope 
bottom and, as a consequence, much delay and great 
loss of time result in every part of the work. 

Where the grades on the haulage roads do not exceed 
3 per cent., I would recommend the use of electric lo- 
comotives. If the trolley system is employed, it will 
possess the advantage of permitting the trolley wire 
to be tapped at different points where it is desired to 
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run coal-cutters, rock drills, an electric pump or a 
small electric hoist. In some districts it is the practice 
of miners to push their cars in and out of the rooms and, 
in that case, only one kind of haulage will be required. 

Where it is necessary to haul the cars to and from 
the working face in the rooms, I would use the storage- 
battery locomotive for that purpose. In low seams it 
may be necessary to brush the roof over the roads in 
order to provide the necessary headroom and permit 
the locomotive to reach the face. In that case an elec- 
tric locomotive using the trolley system could handle the 
cars from the inside parting to the mouth of mine 
or tipple, while a storage-battery locomotive could be 
used to gather the cars from the rooms and place them 
on the parting ready to be hauled out of the mine. 

In working an inclined seam, where the coal is low 
and the roof rock hard and expensive to shoot, it may 
prove economical to drive rooms with double track and 
install a gravity-plane haulage for handling the cars 
from the face to the gangway level. By using a pulley 
block made fast to a post set at the head of each track 
and extending the rope attached to the two cars across 
the face, it is possible to have the descending loaded car 
pull up the ascending empty, the process being repeated 
alternately on each side of the room. The adoption of 
a suitable method, however, will be determined by the 
judgment of the management, after carefully consider- 
ing the conditions as they exist in the mine. 

Ohio Pyle, Penn. W. R. JONES. 


Mixed Haulage in Mines 


Letter No. 2—The letter of “D. L. C.,” Coal Age, July 
14, p. 69, advocating mixed haulage in mines under cer- 
tain conditions, refers to the previous letters of Joseph 
Virgin and “Ohio Foreman,” Vol. 10, pp. 553 and 937 
respectively, as supporting the same view in regard to 
mine haulage. 

Being interested in looking up these letters I noticed 
that the last-named writer believes with the one first 
mentioned that “a mixed-haulage system will produce 
coal cheaper than an absolute mechanical haulage.” In 
seeming contradiction of this opinion, he then goes on to 
show that, because of a rapid decrease of output due 
to adverse conditions in hauling with mules on grades 
where it became necessary to use a “block and tackle,” 
it was decided to install gathering motors, which was 
done until “we were working four locomotives and six 
or seven mules.” 

Comparing the results in amount of coal hauled by 
the same number of men, he finds that there was an in- 
crease of from 5 to 7 per cent. in favor of locomotive 
haulage. It would appear, however, that the comparison 
made is hardly a fair one, judging from his description 
of the conditions. He states that the work was ar- 
ranged so that the mule always had a short haul and 
the locomotive took up the burden where the conditions 
made it impracticable to haul with mules. 

Commenting on the situation, I feel sure that if ‘““Ohio 
Foreman” will consider a moment, he will agree with 
me that an increase of from 5 to 7 per cent. represents 
a small margin in comparing the costs of two methods 
of hauling coal. 

The only conditions that I consider would make mule 
haulage more economical than a proper kind of mechan- 
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ical haulage are a level floor, a size of car that can be 
handled easily by one mule, a short gathering haul and 
an arrangement of rooms such that, after hauling an 
empty car to the face of one room, the mule could pass 
through a crosscut to the face of an adjoining room and 
pull out a loaded car, thereby saving a double trip to 
the face of the room for that purpose. Under these 
conditions, I admit that a mule would be hard to beat, 
but they are rarely found in a single mine. 

In my opinion, the advantages to be derived from 
mechanical haulage, in the average coal mine, will far 
exceed 5 or 7 per cent. Let me add that, in the change 
from mule to locomotive haulage, the extra cost for wir- 
ing can be wholly avoided by the use of an electric stor- 
age-battery locomotive. This type of machine requires 
neither trolley wire nor rail bonding. 


Ironton, Ohio. G. E. ALLOWAY. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 3—The inquiry by ‘Kentucky,’ asking 
to what extent the safety of a mine should be risked 
by reason of war conditions, Coal Age, June 2, p. 970, 
reminds me of an incident that happened a few years 
ago in a mine where I was employed. 

In that instance a miner was caught and killed by 
a fall of slate in his room. When he was discovered 
a little later by one of the assistant foremen, a driver 
was dispatched to notify the foreman of the accident. 
Jumping on the rear end of another driver’s trip in 
order to hasten his errand, he was asked by the other 
driver to set the brakes and replied, “To h— with 
the brakes, there is a man dead back there.” 

This response would seem to indicate that the fact 
of a man having been killed was reason sufficient to 
ignore every precaution—kill a mule, perhaps a man— 
in a reckless attempt to hasten the giving of his mes- 
sage. Similarly, the inquiry to whieh I have referred 
would seem to consider the advisability of setting aside 
the precautions established for the safe operation of 
mines, and get coal at all hazards to supply the demands 
brought about by the war. It would seem to mean, 
“Get the nearest coal at hand, risk caving the mine 
or killing men, but put out the coal regardless of 
all else—and this, because a state of war exists.” 


NEED OF SAFETY PRECAUTIONS MORE URGENT NOW 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Let me say that there should be more effort put 
forth for the protection of mines and miners, at the 
present time, than ever before. Because of the in- 
creasing demand for coal, our mines should be developed 
with regard to the highest efficiency in the work and 
a maximum recovery of the coal in the field. Because 
of the growing shortage of miners, the men working 
in the mines should be given the greater protection, 
which is the sane thing to do. A little calm reflection 
will convince one that it would be foolhardy to risk the 
lives of mine workers when men are being killed in 
such numbers on the battlefield. 

Someone has advanced the argument that a practical 
miner is better suited to take charge of a mine as fore- 
man than many certified men. This is true with regard 
to men who got their certificates on the strength of 
their book knowledge alone. Such men are more fit 
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to hold a plow handle than they are to manage a mine. 
The majority of our mine foremen, however, I am proud 
to say, are men who combine practical experience and 
theoretical knowledge secured by close application to 
their work and their books. 

Experience in the operation of mines shows that it 
is absolutely necessary that a successful mine foreman 
shall have some education. If this is true, I can see 
no reason why a man without the education that would 
enable him to secure a certificate should be placed in 
charge of a mine and made responsible for its safe 
operation. 


THE TEST OF A MAN’S CAPABILITY 


If a practical miner asked me for a position as 
mine foreman and told me that he considered himself 
“just as capable as a man holding a certificate,” I would 
ask him why he did not take the examination and prove 
his capability. I would ask him enough questions about 
the management of mines, before he left me, to con- 
vince him that he needed something more than practical 
experience to fit him for the position of mine foreman. 

In closing, permit me to say that writers who claim 
that practical men are better qualified for the position 
of mine foreman than many certified men must show 
the grounds for their conclusion. The mere statement 
of this belief does not prove it a fact. It is to be 
hoped that no operator or superintendent will be led 
to make the blunder of placing in charge of his mine 
a man who cannot prove his competency for that posi- 
tion along with other men, in the coming crisis. 

Ohio Pyle, Penn. W. R. JONES. 


Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine 

Letter No. 83—The question of extinguishing a fire 
in a gassy mine is one of the most important with 
which a mine foreman has to contend, as it entails 
the most dangerous conditions. Courage and cool, 
deliberate judgment, together with prompt and decisive 
action, are required to overcome the danger that may 
threaten the entire mine. 

Regarding the case presented in the inquiry of 
“Fireboss,” Coal Age, June 9, p. 1012, my first con- 
sideration would be to prevent the gas-charged air, 
circulating along the face of the first eight rooms on 
the intake entry said to be generating gas, from reach- 
ing the fire at the head of the entry. Different methods 
of accomplishing this suggest themselves, but the most 
feasible one, to my mind, is to change the direction of 
the current in these rooms by erecting a temporary 
canvas brattice on the entry, just inby from the mouth 
of No. 8 room. Having done this, it will be well to 
make a small opening in the stopping opposite the mouth 
of this room, which will permit a little air to circu- 
late through the entry and through the rooms while the 
remainder of the necessary work is being performed. 

The next step is to construct a box or canvas brattice 
at the mouth of No. 1 room that will overcast the air 
coming from the rooms and conduct it directly into the 
return airway. Such an overcast is quickly built by 
bratticing off the mouth of No. 1 room to within 18 
or 20 in. of the roof and carrying the canvas across 
the entry to the stopping in the crosscut about opposite 
the mouth of this room. An opening is made in this 
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stopping close to the roof so as to permit the air to 
reach the return airway. 

The work on this overcast being completed, proceed 
at once to close the small opening made in the stopping 
opposite the mouth of No. 8 room. This will cause the 
intake current passing up the entry to enter No. 8 room. 
The circulation at the face of these rooms will thus 
be reversed, and the gas generated in the rooms will 
be conducted back and pass out of the mine by the 
return airway, without reaching the fire. 

While this work has been going on, every effort 
should be made to extinguish or, at least, prevent the 
spread of the fire. Only sufficient air should be per- 
mitted to pass through the canvas brattice inby of 
No. 8 room to enable the men to approach the fire and 
take means to extinguish it. 

Permit me to refer here to two fires, in my own 
experience. Both of these occurred on idle days and 
had gained considerable headway when discovered, but 
both were successfully handled and extinguished with- 
out the necessity of sealing them off or closing the 
mine. 


FIGHTING A MINE FIRE ON AN IDLE DAY 


In the first instance a gas feeder had been ignited 
by a shot and burned in the coal about 4 hours before 
it was discovered by some engineers who were making 
a survey of the mine. They hastened to notify me 
at the office, some two miles away, where I was paying 
off the men. 

The mine foreman and all the firebosses were away 
for a day, but I organized a crew to help me and, 
hastening to the mine, started a hunt for the water 
box, which we filled with water and rushed to the fire. 
We found the coal burning like a fiery furnace at the 
head of the face heading. There were three butt head- 
ings turned to the right and three to the left of this 
face heading, and brattice had been carried up to near 
the face of each of these headings to keep them clear 
of gas. 

My experience in this fire taught me the importance 
of securing the roof against a fall, as far as possible. 
In this instance the heat of the fire caused the roof 
to fall around the timbers holding the brattice, which 
fell over against the rib and formed an air passage 
that conducted air to the fire and fanned the flames. 
However, by using compressed air, of which we had 
plenty, we were able to approach and managed to drench 
the burning coal and to load out six cars, much of 
which has been coked by the fire. 


ANOTHER FIRE EXTINGUISHED IN A SIMILAR MANNER 


The second fire occurred in the same mine about 
400 ft. from the foot of the air shaft, near Nos. 1 
and 2 butt entries, with fourteen rooms turned. It was 
an idle day, and only one man had been in the mine 
repairing a door. As before, I was paying off the men 
at the office when some carpenters, whom I had work- 
ing on some houses and who were returning home 
at the time, discovered smoke issuing from the air 
shaft and hastened to notify me. The foreman had 
asked for a week off and, again, I was alone with a 
few men to fight the fire. 

I want to say, here, that it is more difficult to get 
volunteers to fight a fire that is seen than one that is 
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hidden from view. However, I succeeded in getting 
three or four men and, hurrying to the mine, we found 
the door that had been repaired was already burned 
down, which short-circuited the air in the butts and, 
to that extent, eliminated the danger from the gas 
generated in the rooms. 

We had no difficulty in organizing a bucket brigade 
and succeeded in extinguishing the flames that had al- 
ready ignited the fine coal and was burning fiercely. 
In closing, let me say that it is of the greatest advant- 
age, in such cases, to have a good sprinkling system 
or pipe line provided that will furnish abundance of 
water for fighting any fire that may occur. 

West Leisenring, Penn. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Back to the Mines 


Letter No. 6—I was glad to read the letter of W. 
H. Noone, Coal Age, June 23, p. 1088, in which he 
describes the love of home as the great factor that will 
hold men at the mines. Mr. Noone is to be compli- 
mented on his references to the beautifying of the home 
and its surroundings, which, it cannot be denied, exerts 
a strong influence in making a satisfied class of miners. 

After all has been said, however, it must be acknowl- 
edged that few men who have worked any great length 
of time in the mines will be satisfied to engage in 
another occupation as a means of earning their living. 
While many miners become dissatisfied and leave the 
mines for a time, they are almost sure to return at 
the first opportunity. They are like people who have 
never lived in the city but are lured there by its attrac- 
tions. The majority of these soon weary of city life 
and return to their old habits of living. In the same 
way the miner is not satisfied until he has found his 
way back to the mines. 


EXPERIENCE IS A GOOD TEACHER 


Miners who have given up their homes and moved 


_to other locations in search of different work always 


come back wiser than they went. Each has his home 
to make again, but the lesson taught is one that will 
long be remembered. The man, having learned his 
lesson, makes a better miner—finds less fault with his 
work and surroundings and is not so ready to quit 
because of a little misunderstandiag with his boss or 
his buddy. He realizes that the ‘good jobs” he used to 
think were waiting for him are not so easily found. 
He is a better man, a better father and a better husband. 

In every home the woman exerts a great influence 
over the man. The woman is the great homemaker, 
and it is her influence that keeps the man in his place 
when conditions in the mine are not the best. The 
beautifying of the home and its surroundings is the 
work of every true woman. 

On the other hand, the company can do much to 
improve the advantages and attractiveness of a mining 
camp and make it desirable for the homelover, who does 
not care to have his wife carry water from a central 
pump, or be compelled to carry home groceries ordered 
at the company store, or wade through mud and water 
instead of walking on a paved walk. It is gratifying 
to see that many operators are considering the busi- 
ness side of improvements that will draw to their camp 
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a better class of miners and hold them when work is 
slack at the mine. 

I recall a mining town in West Virginia that is yet, 
I believe, a type of the old idea of a coal mine and its 
surroundings. The company was operating a good seam 
of coal and, though the miners made good money, they 
were principally of that floating element who remain 
only long enough to get a few dollars ahead when they 
again “hit the trail.” The company failed to realize 
that its loss, owing to these conditions, far exceeded 
what it would have taken to make the surroundings 
more attractive and bring to the mines a better and 
more permanent class of workers. 

In my opinion this is a question that will continue 
to receive more and more attention in the near future, 
owing to the growing scarcity of good labor in the 
mines. In order to overcome the tendency of miners 
to seek other occupations, mining camps and towns 
must be made attractive and afford every advantage in 
the way of homes, schools, churches and places of 
amusement and recreation. It must be remembered 
that miners are human and learn to appreciate efforts 
put forth in their behalf, notwithstanding that the con- 
trary is often urged. OSCAR. 

Herrin, Ill. 


Preventing Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 8—In addition to the many interesting 
letters written with a view to preventing mine acci- 
dents, kindly permit me to outline some of the more 
essential elements that make for safety in mines. 

First, it is of chief importance to secure the services 
of a superintendent and mine foreman who are each 
possessed of a practical and theoretical knowledge of 
mining in all its phases and who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the coal field in which they are operating. 
They must be men of integrity, sober and honest, and 
have executive ability that will enable them to maintain 
discipline and manage every operation in the mine. 

The superintendent should be a man of superior 
qualities that will enable him to overcome any diffi- 
culties that may arise and advise his foreman as to the 
best methods to pursue. The mine foreman should 
devote his entire time to the inspection and oversight 
of all work performed in the mine, giving special atten- 
tion to the reports of the fireboss and observing the 
evidence of his daily examination of each working place. 
He must take notice of any violations of rules and 
administer the proper penalties, to avoid, if possible, 
their repetition. The mine foreman must endeavor to 
foresee and avert any possible danger. 


DAILY INSPECTION THE BEST SAFEGUARD 


The avoidance of underground accidents, including 
those occurring in the shaft, will be greatly promoted 
by the daily inspection of all safety appliances, such as 
safety gates at the head of the shaft or cafety blocks 
at the head of a slope, safety catches on cages, brakes 
on drums, hoisting ropes, couplings and headsheaves. 
The timbering of shafts, airways and working places 
must receive particular attention, also the safeguarding 
of all electrical installations. 

The ventilation of the mine is the most important 
factor in its safe operation. A reversible fan should 
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be employed capable of providing an ample volume of 
air, which should be conducted throughout the mine 
in separate air splits to enable the better control of 
the circulation. Where gas is generated, every pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent its accumulation at 
the working face or in abandoned or other void places. 

The safety of a mine depends upon the care of each 
worker therein and, as no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, the safety of a mine is measured by the 
acts of the most careless and reckless employee. For 
this reason, the most careful and thorough inspection 
of the workings must be made by the firebosses, who 
should be men thoroughly acquainted with mine gases 
and their behavior. A fireboss must be industrious, 
fearless of danger and conscientious in his work, and a 
total abstainer from drink. He must use a safety lamp 
of the most approved type. 


Most COMMON CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS IN MINES 


The most commonly occurring accidents in mines are 
those due to the fall of roof and coal. These can be 
prevented largely by greater vigilance in the inspection 
of the working places by mine officials and miners alike, 
looking for slips and faults in the roof and coal, and 
guarding against them. An ample supply of timber of 
the proper size and kind must be kept on hand at all 
times. Mine officials must instruct the men how to 
timber their places and see that the work is done 
promptly, withdrawing men from all places that are 
dangerous until they can be made safe. 

The work of drawing timber must be performed by 
experienced miners who must use suitable appliances 
and proper precaution to make themselves safe while 
performing the work. Experience shows that 50 per 
cent. of the accidents from falls of roof and coal are 
due to the carelessness or indifference of the miner who 
is injured or killed thereby. 

Accidents from the movement of cars can be greatly 
reduced by prohibiting anyone walking on roads where 
mechanical haulage is employed. I. this is impractic- 
able, sufficient clearance must be provided on one side 
of the road to enable men to pass the cars safely. 
Refuge holes should also be provided, at regular inter- 
vals apart, on all haulage roads where no rooms are 
turned off the road. A good clearance is particularly 
necessary where cars must be spragged or the driver 
must set brakes, on approaching a grade in the road. 
It is important to employ good trackmen whose duty it 
will be to keep the road in proper condition. Strict regu- 
lations must be enforced, preventing anyone from riding 
on loaded cars or using a slope or incline as a traveling- 
way. 

The reports of accidents that have occurred in the 
anthracite mines since Jan. 1, 1917, show that 69 per 
cent. of these have been due to falling roof and coal; 
12 per cent. to firedamp and dust explosions; 11 per 
cent. to mine cars and 8 per cent. to miscellaneous 
causes. The reports also show that 70 per cent. of 
these accidents have resulted through carelessness on 
the part of the person injured. It would seem that 
mine foremen do not administer the penalties provided 
for such violation of the mine laws and mining rules 
as they should, or there would be a better showing 
in the reports of the district inspectors. 

Kingston, Penn. FRED B. HICKS. 
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Air-Lift Calculation 


The shaft at our mine is 115 ft. deep. In order to 
handle the water that accumulates in the sump at the 
foot of this shaft, it is proposed to install an air lift 
that will be capable of handling, say 70 gal. of water 
per minute under a discharge head of 120 ft., which we 
estimate will require a 4-in. column pipe. . 

We are informed that it will be necessary to sink 
a drillhole in the bottom of the shaft to such a depth 
as will allow a sufficient submergence of the column 
pipe to enable the air lift to work successfully. I would 
like to ask to what depth this drillhole must be sunk; 
or, in other words, what submergence is necessary in 
this case. 

Also, what volume of air and gage pressure will be 
required to deliver this quantity of water under the 
given head, and what size of compressor will it be neces- 
sary to employ? Kindly recommend a good make of 
compressor and state the horsepower required for its 
operation. PAUL C. DOUGLASS. 

Elizabeth, Penn. 





The accompanying figure shows clearly the arrange- 
ment of the pipes. Since the depth of this shaft is 115 
ft., it will be well to estimate on a lift of 120 ft. The 
“lift” is the vertical distance from the low-water level 
in the sump to the point of discharge at 
the surface. It is assumed, however, in 
this case, that the mine sump is of such 
size that the water level will not be mate- 
rially lowered when the air is turned on, 
as is usually the case in a wellhole where 
the low water level will depend on the 
natural inflow being able to maintain the 
required discharge. If the required sub- 
mergence is 60 per cent., the actual 
lift is the remaining 40 per cent. In 
other words, the depth of submergence’ 
is estimated as 50 per cent. greater than 
the given lift. The latter being 120 ft., 
the depth of submergence here, is 180 
ft. which makes the total length of col- 
umn pipe 303 ft., allowing 3 ft. of exten- 
sion below the air nozzle. The top of the 
oa column pipe is provided with an elbow 

for discharging the water into a trench 
or drain. Estimating on a velocity of about 100 ft. per 
min. shows that it will require a 4-in. pipe to carry a 
flow of 70 gal. per minute. 

The successful operation of an air lift depends upon 
several important factors, which must be taken into 
consideration. Experience has shown that this means 
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’The expression ‘‘depth of submergence” is the vertical distance 
from the low-water level in the sump or wellhole, to the nozzle 
of the air pipe or the point where the air enters the column pipe. 
It is important that the column pipe should extend a few feet 
below this point, so that there will be no tendency of the air to 
escape through the bottom of the pipe. 


of draining water from a depth does not work success- 
fully when the actual lift or head of discharge exceeds 
225 ft. Up to this limit the scheme can be made to 
discharge a good volume of water when the following 
conditions are fulfilled: 

(1) The column pipe should be vertical and have a 
submergence of at least 60 per cent. of its entire length. 
(2) The air must be conducted to the full depth of sub- 
mergence and terminate in a nozzle that will spray the 
air into the water so that it will not tend to form large 
bubbles that would travel up one side of the pipe. (3) 
There should be a certain ratio of volume of air to 
volume of water, dependent on the height of lift. 

The volume V (cu.ft. per min.) of free air required 
should be estimated by multiplying the quantity of 
water to be handled G (gal. per min.) by the lift h, in 
feet, and dividing the product by 125, which gives, in 
this case, 
ie ze oe = 67.2 cu.ft. per min 

The working air pressure must be sufficient to over- 
come a head of water equal to the depth of submergence 
and is, in this case, 0.484 &« 180 = 78.12 lb. per sq.in. 
To make allowance for friction, which is small, we will 
call the air pressure, here, 80 lb. per square inch. 

The size of the compressor must be estimated from 
the required air volume, assuming the efficiency of the 
air cylinder is 85 per cent., which gives for the piston 
displacement, in this case, 67.2 — 0.85 = 79.06 cu.ft. 
per min. The speed of an air compressor, according 
to its size, may vary from 90 to 175 r.p.m. Assuming, 
in this case, that the compressor makes, say 300 strokes 
per minute, and taking the ratio of length of stroke to 
diameter of cylinder as //d — 1.25, the diameter of the 
cylinder is found as follows: 


aan 1728 < 79.06 a 8 j 
ieee SOU Meee 
The length of stroke is then 1.25 K 8 = 10 in., and 
the required size of compressor is therefore, 8 * 10 in. 
For a speed of 300 r.p.m., assuming the efficiency of 
the engine driving the compressor to be 70 per cent., 
the horsepower required is calculated from the mean 
effective pressure in the air cylinder, which is found to 
be 36.12 lb. per sq.in., to produce an air gage pressure 
of 80 lb. per sq.in. at an elevation of 750 ft. above sea 
level, as at Elizabeth, Penn. The area of the piston of 
the air cylinder is 0.7854 « 8 = 50.26 sq.in., and the 
piston speed 10/12 (300) = 250 ft. per min. The 
horsepower of the engine required to drive this com- 
pressor is, therefore, 
H- 36.12 < 50.26 X 25( 
ai 0.70 < 33,000 
The best types of air compressors to be found on the 
market are those that are advertised in Coal Age ani 
we gladly recommend any of these machines as reliable 
and efficient. 
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Nova Scotia Mine Managers’ 


Examination, 1917 
(Questions Answered by Request) 


Ques.—In what particular series are the workable 
coal seams of Nova Scotia? 

Ans.—There are two principal coal fields in Nova 
Scotia, on the main land, namely, the Cumberland and 
the Pictou fields. The coal seams in these fields belong 
to the carboniferous measures, and include that series 
of rocks overlying what is known as the “Millstone 
Grit,” which constitutes practically the floor of the pro- 
ductive coal measures in this section. It is generally 
believed that these measures are the northern extension 
of the great Appalachian system of the United States. 
The same series of rocks constitute the productive 
measures of the Cape Breton and Inverness coal fields, 
on the island of Cape Breton, lying to the north. 

Ques.—What is meant by a fault? What are the 
characteristics about a fault which determine the meth- 
ods you should follow in locating the seam? 

Ans.—In a geological sense, a fault is a dislocation 
of the strata, caused by the slipping of one section of a 
formation on another section, the slip taking place 
along a line of fracture crossing the bedding planes. 

The term “fault” is often used in coal mining, how- 
ever, to describe any irregularity in the coal seam, such 
as the thinning out of the seam, due to the presence of 
“rolls,” “horsebacks,” boulders, etc.; or to the erosion 
of the material forming the seam, owing to glacial ac- 
tion; or the coal may be cut by an ancient river bed. 

The characteristics of a true fault or slip in the 
formation, which assist in determining the direction of 
the slip and the location of the seam beyond the fault, 
are the observed inclination or bending of the strata, 
at the fault, in the direction of the slip. It is also cus- 
tomary to find spars in a coal seam when approaching 
a fault, due to the crevicing of the coal by the move- 
ment of the strata and the infiltration of calcareous 
matter from adjoining formations. These spars often 
take the same general direction of the slip. 

Ques.—How do we distinguish the various coal seams, 
at points wide apart? 

Ans.—The different seams are recognized at widely 
separated points by their similarity and general char- 
acteristics; also, by their position in the series of rocks 
in which they are found; also, by certain characteris- 
tic fossils that make known the geological age of the 
formation and identify the series of rocks with similar 
series in other localities. 

Ques.—How do you account for iron pyrites being 
more commonly found in the lower than in the upper 
portion of the coal field? Explain how pyrites has been 
deposited in the interstices of the coal in a seam. 

Ans.—lIt is not a fact that iron pyrites occurs more 
frequently in the lower layers of a coal seam than else- 
where in the coal. Its occurrence in the seam results 


from its formation in connection with the deposition of 
the material forming the coal. The constituents of the 
pyrites originally formed a part of the plant life or 
vegetable matter deposited in the formation; or the 
iron and the sulphur may have been held in solution 
by the waters that inundated the material deposited. 

During the formation of the coal, the sulphide of iron 
became concentrated, and this resulted in producing the 
pyrites in the various forms in which it occurs in the 
seam. The records of coal seams show that pyrites may 
occur in a variety of forms, as sulphur balls, or inter- 
foliated with the layers of the coal, or be disseminated 
in finely divided particles in the mass of the coal; and 
this is liable to occur in any portion of the seam, de- 
pending on the conditions that existed at the time of 
the formation of the coal and deposition of the material. 

The formation of pyrites in the interstices of a coal 
seam may be due to the infiltration of water containing 
sulphide of iron, or geological changes and conditions 
may have caused a concentration of this material in 
the place where it was found. 

Ques.—What are folds, monoclines, anticlines, syn- 
clines, drags? 

Ans.—These are geological terms of more or less gen- 
eral application. A “fold,” in a geological sense, re- 
sults from the buckling of the strata in such a manner 
as to represent a fold in a cloth, the strata remaining 
continuous but being folded upon itself. 

A “monocline” in geology may be described as a 
single bending downward or upward of the strata along 
an axis, in distinction from a double bend downward 
and upward, as occurs in the case of an anticline or 
a syncline. 

The term “anticline” describes an upheaving of the 
strata along an axial line, the strata being first bent 
upward and then downward so as to form a ridge. 

A “syncline” refers to a sinking of the strata along 
an axial line, so as to form a depression, the strata first 
bending downward and then upward so as to form a 
valley. 

The term “drag” is probably an English expression, 
not commonly used in this country. We are unable to 
find any reference to the term, however, in English 
works treating on geology and cannot define or explain 
its meaning. . 

Ques.—How do you account for the following geologi- 
cal fact; namely, that a seam of coal is thickest where 
the overlying rock beds are thinnest? 

Ans.—Assuming that the question refers to the 
thickness of the overburden or depth of cover overlying 
the coal, the decrease in the thickness of the seam with 
the increasing depth of cover, is probably due to the 
great weight of the overburden resting on the coal, 
which has a tendency to squeeze the formation and de- 
crease the thickness of the seam. On this account, the 
thickest coal would naturally be found where the cover 
is thinnest and the seam has not been compressed. 
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Coal Broker’s Right to Commissions 
By A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, 829 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A subscriber of Coal Age asks information as to 
the liability of an operator for brokerage commissions 
in the following stated circumstances: 

Territory was assigned to a salesman on a commis- 
sion basis, and he obtained numerous contracts running 
from one to two years; which were accepted by the 
operating company. For a time shipments were made 
with fair promptness, but fell off at the beginning of 
car shortage and higher prices. The operator excused 
short deliveries on the ground that only half enough 
cars were obtainable. Even this percentage of delivery 
has not been maintained, and it appears that the 
operator’s remaining production has been sold outside 
the particular territory, on the open market. The 
operator has asked the salesman to negotiate sales on 
the open market and to use his endeavors to secure 
cancellation of orders under the contracts mentioned. 


SALESMAN ENTITLED TO COMMISSIONS ON 
UNDELIVERED COAL 


The questions are presented: Is the salesman en- 
titled to commissions on the undelivered coal called for 
by the contracts? Is the operator liable to the cus- 
tomers for nondelivery under such contracts? 

Except as there may be undisclosed provisions in 
the salesman’s employment contract or in the contracts 
with the customers, it is quite clear that these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative. 

There can be no doubt that so far as the operating 
company has failed to make deliveries under its con- 
tracts, without being prevented from doing so because 
of its own fault and for the sole purpose of obtaining 
the benefits of advanced market prices, the salesman 
is entitled to the full amount of commission he would 
receive on the company performing its contract obliga- 
tions. And under the same circumstances the cus- 
tomers are entitled to recover damages for breach of 
their contracts, measured by the excess of market values 
at the times and places when and where deliveries 
should have been made above the contract prices. 

However, if the operator protected itself under the 
salesman’s employment contract by providing that com- 
missions should be due only on deliveries or on deliver- 
ies and payment therefor, no commissions could be 
claimed on deliveries actually prevented by car shortage 
or other conditions beyond the operator’s control. 

Similarly, if the contracts of sale exempted from 
liability for unavoidable transportation delays, etc., 
the customers would have no valid claims for non- 
deliveries fairly falling within such provision. 

But, on the facts presented by our correspondent, 
the operator has clearly broken its part of the sales- 
man’s contract, and he and the customers have en- 
forceable demands against the operating company. 
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Breach of Coke Sales Contracts 


Injury to the business of a dealer through delivery 
to him of inferior coke by the manufacturer, and its 
resale without knowledge on the part of the dealer of 
the defective character of the fuel, is recognized by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit as being subject to compensation in a 
damage suit against the manufacturer. (Whyel Coke 
Co. vs. J. V. N. Yates, 221 Federal Reporter, 603.) 
In this particular case, however, the court holds that 
the evidence was insufficient to bring the suit within 
the application of the rule mentioned and permit the 
court to award damages. 

Defendant, having ‘contracted to receive a quantity 
of coke, rejected delivery on the ground that fuel 
previously delivered under the agreement contained an 
excessive percentage of sulphur, rendering the coke 
injurious to products manufactured in its use as fuel. 
Before finding that defendant’s proof was insufficient 
to entitle him to relief on this ground, the court 
recognized the validity of such defense when supported 
by evidence. In other words, where a dealer has estab- 
lished a valuable business in handling coke and suffers 
loss of customers as a direct consequence of the failure 
of a manufacturer to deliver fuel up to the standard 
contracted for (the resale to the customers being in- 
nocently made, of course), the damages recoverable by 
the dealer for breach of the contract are not limited 
to the ordinary measure—excess of the value of the 
fuel delivered above that contracted for—but include 
injury to the dealer’s trade, when that injury naturally 
follows sale of inferior commodities. There must be 
clear proof, however, of both the injury and of the 
amount of profits lost, so that there is available a fair 
basis for an award. 


PRODUCERS CANNOT COMBINE TO INJURE RETAILER 


In its opinion the Circuit Court of Appeals cites 
an earlier decision of the corresponding court in the 
Eighth Circuit (Hartman vs. Central Coal and Coke 
Co., 111 Federal Reporter, 96), wherein it was decided 
that if coal producers combine to injure the business 
of a dealer by refusing to sell to him at less than 
retail prices, he is entitled to recover compensation for 
injury to his business as a direct result of the combi- 
nation. Reference to the Hartman case shows that 
there, too, the proof failed to bring the facts of the 
case within the general rule announced. 

Treating the seller’s side of coke sales contracts, the 
court in the case first cited holds that where the buyer 
wrongfully refuses to receive fuel contracted for, the 
seller is entitled to recover the excess of the agreed 
price above the cost of production, and that wrongful 
repudiation of the agreement by the seller justifies the 
seller in suspending manufacture of further coke to 
fill the contract, without affecting his right to recover 
damages measured as above stated. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The organization of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange is now complete. Rembrandt 
Peale, the commissioner, has opened his 
office in the Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is being assisted in the 
organization of the exchange by G. N. 
Snider, assistant coal traffic manager of the 
New York Central R.R. L. A. Snead, who 
represents Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian 
shippers in Washington, is also doing im- 
portant service in the work being conducted 
by the exchange. 5 

Commissioner Peale has been advised by 
J. W. Searles, the deputy commissioner for 
New York harbor; Harry Boulton, the 
deputy commissioner for Philadelphia har- 
bor; G. F. Malone, the deputy commissioner 
for Baltimore harbor and J. W. Howe, the 
deputy commissioner for Hampton Roads, 
that their preliminary plans for handling 
shipments practically have been completed. 

The Tidewater Exchange has issued a 
bulletin giving the history of the movement 
for such an organization and the objects 
it hopes to accomplish. The bulletin also 
contains the rules governing the Exchange 
and the consigning pool numbers. 





To perfect the organization of the Na- 
tional Association of Coal Producers, a 
meeting of the secretaries of the coal trade 
association will be held in the auditorium 
of the Interior Department building, July 
26 and 27. The call for this meeting was 
issued by Francis S. Peabody, the chairman 
of the Committee on Coal Production. 

It is expected that every trade associa- 
tion in the United States will have repre- 
sentation at this meeting. In the producing 
districts where there are no associations, 
arrangements have been made with opera- 
tors to have representation at the meeting. 
No meeting of retail coal dealers has been 
called by the committee on Coal Production. 
Publication in the daily press that such a 
meeting is to be called led to the formal 
denial of the announcement at the coal 
committee’s offices. 

The hope is expressed in Washington 
that it will not be necessary to call a 
meeting of retailers with the idea of fixing 
the amount of their profit. Now that the 
price of coal at the mines is known and 
the commission of the jobber has been fixed 
the margin of profit earned by the retailer 
ean be figured by any one interested. For 
this and other reasons it is believed un- 
necessary to have the retailers enter into 
a cooperative price-fixing plan. The diffi- 
culties of such an arrangement are ap- 
parent, although it is believed by coal 
experts here that a workable plan for de- 
fining the retailers’ margin of profit can be 
arrived at if necessity therefor should arise. 





In a general plan for the reorganization 
of the Council of National Defense, it is 
understood that there is no intention of 
making changes in the committee on Coal 
Production. 

In connection with the insinuations which 
have been made by members of each branch 
of Congress with regard to the conduct of 
committees of the Council of National De- 
fense, it is understood that a quiet investi- 
gation of the committee on Coal Production 
has been conducted by disinterested persons. 
Those who made the investigation are un- 
derstood to be ready to make a highly 
commendatory. report on the work which 
is being done by Mr. Peabody and his asso- 
ciates. 





Actual pooling of coal was begun on the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Western Maryland 
piers at Baltimore July 16. It has been 
found impracticable to attempt putting the 
pooling plan into effect at New York, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads _ until 
Aug. 1. 

Some modification has been found nec- 
essary for the pool numbers of mines 
shipping over the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland. A committee of ship- 
pers met with the executive committee of 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange and definite 
pool numbers were assigned. for the coal 
from specific mines. These numbers have 
been printed in a separate schedule and are 


to be distributed to the shippers using the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Western Maryland 
piers. A similar plan will be carried out 
for coal handled by the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central and the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh. 





Operators of coal mines in the smoke- 
less fields met July 17 in the auditorium 
of the Interior Department and _ freely 
agreed that the Government is to have the 
coal it wants, when it wants it and that 
it shall be of the best available grade. 
The matter of price was left entirely in 
the hands of the Government with the 
single qualification that the right to appeal 
to the Court of Claims was reserved. 

Francis S. Peabody, the chairman of the 
Committee on Coal Production, called the 
meeting in order to arrange for the supply 
of 5,367,876 tons of low volatile coal needed 
for the use of the Government. Two 
million tons of the amount needed is for 
use of transports which require practically 
as high-grade coal as do battleships. Since 
the production along the Tidewater rail- 
roads is 196,000,000 tons the amount re- 
quired, Mr. Peabody pointed out, is but 
4 per cent. of the production and is no 
burden to the industry. 

There was no division among the oper- 
ators in their desire to be helpful to the 
Government. The only questions raised had 
to do with insuring equitable distribution. 

The principal resolution adopted by the 
operators reads as follows: 

“That we reserve all rights of appeal to 
the Court of Claims. We accept such allot- 
ments as may be made by the cabinet 
officers who are members of the Council 
of National Defense or such agency or 
agencies aS may be designated by lawful 
authority respecting coal for Government 
use, and necessary adjustments between 
producers to equitably adjust the burden 
and cause shippers not supplying the Gov- 
ernment directly to supply their fair pro- 
portion of coal to Government shippers to 
take the place pro tanto of coal furnished 
the Government.” 

Another resolution provided that the 
special state committees previously ap- 
pointed from most of the coal states, and 
new committees also of seven members each 
to be appointed in the states not already 
represented, shall supply to the Committee 
on Coal Production detailed information to 
be used in formulating a plan of “equitable 


distribution of any burdens or hardships: 


that may be put upon operator, shipper or 
consumer in the working out of this plan.” 

Still another resolution adopted provided 
that the Coal Production Committee shall 
“check and compile this data and advise 
as to the equitable allotment both as to 
the various Government grades of coal to 
take the place of the coal withdrawn for 
the use of the Government.” 

A fair price, which will admit of a 
reasonable profit for the coal operator was 
promised again by the Secretary of the 
Navy when he addressed the meeting in 
the afternoon. He urged the operators to 
throw their businesses into the balance, just 
as their sons are putting in their lives to 
win the war. In times such as these no 
man must consider that he owns a coal 
mine, the Secretary said, but he simply 
must consider himself a trustee to manage 
the property. He praised the action of the 
steel men in dismissing the question of 
price and entrusting that part of the nego- 
tiation to Uncle Sam. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Daniels’ speech, the operators arose 
and gave three cheers for the Secretory of 
the Navy. 

A comparison between the demands made 
by the Government upon men of military 
age and upon those possessing materials 
needed for the conduct of the war ran 
through the entire speech of William B. 
Colver, of the Federal Trade Commission. 
He pointed out that the Government has 
conscripted the personal services of all men 
between 21 and 31. None doubts, he said, 
that the Government has the right to call 
upon these men to do. military service. 
Now that the Government needs smokeless 
coal, which is just as essential to the wag- 
ing of war as are soldiers, the contribution 
of this necessity should be made as willing- 
ly as the young men obey the call to the 
colors, Mr. Colver asserted. He reasserted 
his opinion that the situation could best 
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be met by a pool in the hands of the 
Government. He outlined how, in his 
opinion, such a plan could be made work- 
able without doing injustice to anyone. 

The assertions of Mr. Colver with regard 
to the pooling plan brought forth a state- 
ment from Mr. Peabody that he disagreed 
with the representative of the Federal 
Trade Commission on that point. He also 
revealed that arrangements have been made 
for a full discussion of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s proposal between himself and 
Mr. Colver within the next few days. 

Operators are certain to receive a fair 
price for their coal, if the matter is left 
to the Government, Mr. Peabody declared 
in his address to the assembly. He ad- 
mitted that his opinion of the Government 
official has changed decidedly since he came 
to Washington. No one of them, he said, 
has any idea of taking advantage of any- 
one. He said there should be no hesitation 
on the part of the operators to agree to 
furnish the coal needed by the Government, 
which, he pointed out, is only about 4 per 
cent of the coal produced in the smokeless 
districts. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Governor Brumbaugh on July 12, signed 
two bills important to the mining industry, 
and in signing the inheritance tax bill took 
a “slap” at the coal operators and the 
senate. 

Senate bill No. 53, introduced by Senator 
Catlin, which the Governor approved relates 
to coal leases. A recent discovery by lead- 
ing banks and trust companies, which act 
as guardian or trustee for coal estates is 
that they have no authority to make 
changes in coal mining leases to conform 
with present-day conditions. The bill 
authorizes alterations with the approval of 
the Orphans Court. 

Throughout the state, especially in the 
anthracite region there are scores of leases 
entered into over a generation ago that 
require changes agreeable to the coal com- 
panies, or their successors, and the heirs of 
the original lessors. But notwithstanding 
the fact that both sides wanted the changes, 
there was no legal right given trustees 
or fiduciaries to make them and the only 
solution was an act of assembly. 

One of the most important changes re- 
quired in old coal leases ‘pertains to the 
payment of the taxes. When these instru- 
ments were entered into the tax on coal 
land was a nominal one and this led to 
lessors in some cases agreeing to take care 
of the taxes. But now the taxes on the 
coal lands have increased to such an extent 
that some instances are found where the 
lessors royalties are less than the amount 
of taxes. 

This act goes into effect immediately. 

The second mining bill approved by the 
Governor, is known as the Holleran Bill No. 
221, and was pushed forward by the mine 
workers of the bituminous region. 

This bill amends the act of May 11, 1911, 
entitled “An Act to Provide for the Ap- 
pointment of County and City Inspectors 
of Weights and Measures,” by extending 
the authority to these sealers to inspect 
the scales at coal mines, and repeals the 
old law giving the mine inspectors of the 
state this authority. 

The Governor has signed the Woodward 
bill placing a 2 per cent. tax upon direct 
inheritances. The measure was_ signed 
reluctantly, the Governor says, in a state- 
ment he issued. 

The Governor’s reference to the present 
exorbitant profits of the coal operators is 
taken to indicate that the bill providing 
for the quadrannial assessment of coal 
lands will be vetoed. This measure would 
have done away with the. next triennial 
assessment, on coal lands, and would prac- 
tically have established the values existing 
before the present rise in prices as the 
values upon which the coal companies 
would have been taxed for a seven-year 
period. If the measure were to become a 
law it would have enabled the coal opera- 
tors to have dodged millions in taxes. 

His statement in part says.: 

“T repeatedly urged the responsible lead- 
ers in charge of the legislative program 
that it was imperative to provide additional 
revenue if the business of the state were 
to be adequately cared for. We had 
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revenue bills prepared imposing a small 
and entirely reasonable tax upon coal, oil 
and natural gas. These natural commodi- 
ties, the gift of Providence to our people, 
are being rapidly depleted. They are con- 
sumed more largely without than within 
the state and our people are denied revenue 
from these disappearing sources of wealth. 
We also had a bill prepared placing a tax 
of one mill upon the capital stock of manu- 
facturing corporations. This tax would in 
no important way have affected the state’s 
well-known policy of fostering industry and 
manufacture. This was not opposed by 
many leading manufacturers. 

We had reason to believe that these 
measures would pass. Had they passed 
this unjustifiably drastic tax on direct in- 
heritance would have been unnecessary and 
would not have been approved.” . 

The bills placing a tax on coal, oil and 
gas were passed by a large vote in the 
House and Senate, but were killed in the 
Senate committees. 

“The same influences that clamored for 
large appropriations steadily opposed these 
taxes upon natural resources and upon the 
capital stock of manufacturing corpora- 
tions. The Senate committees thus chose 
deliberately to tax the estates of poor and 
rich alike rather than to tax these natural 
resources which today are selling at such 
an advanced price as to make the owners 
abnormally rich in dividends and _ profits, 
and rather than to tax manufacturing 
corporations now extraordinarily prosperous 
and abundantly able to pay the proposed 
tax. The whole, procedure was most un- 
fair and against the welfare of the people. 

Some of the increased expenditures 
authorized by the Assembly are in this 
national crisis necessary. ‘They cannot be 
refused or withheld. To reconvene the 
Assembly to enact revenue producing laws 
is costly procedure and might not result 
in any substantial service to the people 
since the same potential influence that so 
carefully guarded certain special interests 
would again doubtless assert itself. But it 
may well be that a lesson of this sort is 
necessary to teach the people the truth.” 

The direct inheritance tax applies to all 
property of decedents going to direct heirs. 
It covers estates of every size, even to the 
smallest. There are no exemptions. 





The question of the advisability of hav- 
ing a general board of county assessors 
in authority in each county throughout 
the state was debated by the state con- 
vention of County Commissioners on July 
11. M. J. McLaughlin, one of the commis- 
soners of Luzerne County, where a board 
of three assessors appointed by the court 
hes charge of the assessment, stated that 
the advantage of a general board was 
evidenced in a more accurate assessment 
of the vast valuations of coal tracts. 

The assessments always are hotly con- 
tested unless made very accurately, and 
each general assessor has a mining engineer 
to assist him in getting exact data. The 
argument of the men from the hard coal 
fields on this question seemed to make a 
deep impression upon commissioners from 
the bituminous region. 





Shipments of anthracite coal for June, 
according to reports of the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre, 
established a new record, not only for that 
month, but for any month in the history 
of the region. Mine and washery opera- 
tions were both pushed to the limit per- 
mitted by the supply of labor and cars, 
and they responded by a _ record-making 
tonnage of which railroad shipments 
amounted to 7,049,037 tons, an increase 
over the preceding month (which in turn 
had been the maximum May record) of 
131,512 tons. This is the first time in the 
history of anthracite mining that the ship- 
ments have exceeded 7,000,000 tons. 

The director of the Bureau stated that 
this record, made in spite of a pronounced 
shortage of labor, exceeds the most op- 
timistic anticipations and more than keeps 
the promise made by the operators to the 
Federal Trade Commission that the produc- 
tion of 1917 would be increased over 1916 
pie public requirements would be sup- 
plied. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Avoca—A large section of the residential 
district is seriously menaced by mine set- 
tlings and conditions within the last two 
weeks have become so alarming as to force 
several families to change their places of 
residence. Gardens carefully planted by 
people who heeded the patriotic call for such 
endeavor, have been completely ruined and 
great fissures are apparent over an area of 
several town blocks. 

Tamaqua—Plans for the extension of the 
Lehigh & New England R.R. from here 
to the coal mines at Cranberry, have been 
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abandoned for this year owing to wartime 
conditions, resulting in a shortage of labor 
and high cost of materials. The Cranberry, 
Harwood and Crystal Ridge collieries are 
owned by the companies affiliated with the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation company, 
which controls the railroad, 


Tower City—Extraordinarily damp, sul- 
try weather for nearly an entire week had 
an unusual effect in the mines of upper 
Dauphin County, retarding ventilation to a 
degree never before known. Allen Horn, 
William Smith and James Roher, miners at 
the West Brookside colliery, were severely 
burned by an explosion of gas on July 13, 
believéd to have arisen from this cause, 


Luzerne—The state police are trying to 
trail the thieves that entered the Louise 
mine of the Raub Coal Co., on July 12, and 
stole the tools of 17 miners. The miscreants 
completely wrecked drilling machines, shoy- 
els, picks and other tools of 20 other min- 
ers. They also stole dynamite, powder, 
fuses, lamps, etc., belonging to the men 
and from the coal company’s storehouse. 


Morea—The C. M. Dodson Coal Co., on 
July 14, powted notices that a Liberty Bond 
will be presented each month to an employee 
working full time as a reward for faithful 
service. At the end of the month the names 
of all men who have not lost a day will be 
placed bby he and a drawing held. The 
Pores hose name is pulled will get the 

ond. 


Inkerman—Nine hundred men at the No. 
6 colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
displayed their patriotism on July 14 by 
producing 5000 tons of coal, sufficient to 
fill 2000 mine cars or 120 freight cars. 
This is an average of more than five tons 
for each man. The idea of a “Big Day”’ 
originated among the men. They decided to 
work their hardest from morning to night in 
producing a maximum quantity of coal. 
It is customary ordinarily for miners to 
leave for home as soon as they cut suffi- 
cient coal to keep their laborers busy for 
the day. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Forty per cent. of the sur- 
geons in the employ of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. at its various coke region mines, have 
enlisted in the Reserve Medical Corps. 
The Frick company will try and retain the 
balance of its surgeons in order to operate 
its plants successfully. It employs five 
district surgeons, each. of whom has an as- 
eins besides a resident surgeon at each 
plant. 


Kinport—The Hastings Coal and Coke 
Co. has sold the Kinport plant to the Wat- 
kins Coal Co. for a consideration said to 
be about $100,000. The plant is modern in 
every respect and is working to full capacity 
at the present’ time. The transaction in- 
prudes the plant, coke ovens, miners’ houses, 
ete. 


Indiana—The Caldwell Coal Mining Co., 
owning a mine on the C branch of 
the Pennsylvania R.R., near Black Lick, 
Indiana County, has sold its operation to 
Vernon EF. Taylor, of Indiana, Penn. Mr. 
Taylor will make developments as fast as 
possible and equip the mine with modern 
machinery, and will build houses for his 
miners. The deal includes about 150 acres 
of coal, a tipple and other mining buildings. 
The consideration was in the neighborhood 
of $75,000. 


Pittsburgh—E. M. Buka, representing the 
Valley Camp Coal Co., has agreed with 
the Councilmanic Finance Committee and 
the Director of Supplies that during the re- 
mainder of July and the whole of August 
the company will sell coal to the city for 
$3 a ton. When Director Booth recently 
sent inquiries to 1000 coal companies, only 
one—the Valley Camp company—responded, 
with a bid for July coal at $5.10 a ton. 


Uniontown—With only 87 of the 1375 
unsecured creditors of Josiah V. Thompson, 
banker, opposing the proposition, it was an- 
nounced on July 13, by the Thompson credi- 
tors’ committee that the sale of the Thomp- 
son coal lands to Louis W. Hill and his as- 
sociates in the Northern Pacific R.R. has 
been approved by the committee. The Hill 
syndicate has been given a 30-day option 
to buy the coal properties for the secured 
indebtedness and $5,000,000, which will be 
paid to the unsecured creditors, who will 
realize 40c. on the dollar for their claims. 


T. J. Mitchell, formerly general man- 
ager of the W. J. Rainey interests in the 
Connellsville region, has purchased for him- 
self and associates the plant of the Green- 
ough Coal and Coke Co. on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. in Pike County, Kentucky. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Weston—The Mountain State Coal Co. 
has commenced the opening of a new mine 
at Horner, and plans for extensive opera- 
tions on its lands. 
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Lumberport—The Cambria Coal Co. will 
shortly start construction on a new mine 
that is to be opened near this point opposite 
the Laura Lee mine of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co. This development will be one of 
the most up to date in the state. All 
machinery will be electrically driven. The 
contract for the erection of 50 houses will 
be let within a short time. 


Fairmont—The Bethlehem Coal Co. has 
three mines loading coal on the Western 
Maryland R.R. in the Helen’s Run field. 
The siding for the third mine is almost 
completed, the work being so far along 
that coal has been shipped. Over 1000 
tons has been loaded from this plant. The 
temporary tipple is still being used, but 
the permanent one is being constructed 
and will be ready for operation within a 
short time. 


Charleston—The coal operators in the 
Kanawha, New River and other near-by 
fields it is said may resort to motion pic- 
tures to get before the nation the actual 
conditions and handicaps under which they 
are laboring, in order to adequately meet 
the national and international demand for 
West Virginia fuel. Chief among these 
handicaps is the shortage of railway cars 
and the scarcity of labor, with which to 
work the mines. A plan is being discussed 
for the production of films depicting the 
actual situation in which the West Virginia 
coal industry finds itself at the present 
time. Such pictures would show the in- 
adequacy of transportation facilities and 
the actual conditions at the mines, together 
with other interesting features and _ side- 
lights of the business. This would be 
presented in the nature of the operators’ 
brief in the court of public opinion, and 
intended to counteract the antagonistic and 
frequently maliciously garbled reports that 
have been widely circulated in the attempt 
to shift the blame for the present situation 
in the fuel markets from the shoulders upon 
which it rightfully belongs to those of the 
operators. 


KENTUCKY 


Owensboro — The Pittsburgh - Kentucky 
Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., has pur- 
chased all the holdings and properties of the 
Memphis Coal Co., at Island, in McLean 
County, Ky., and will continue the operation 
and development. George Gehres, of Pitts- 
burgh, will be superintendent of the mines, 
and Sam Mendel, also of Pittsburgh, vice- 
president and general manager. The lat- 
ter will have his headquarters at Owens- 
boro. Improvements at the mines will in- 
clude a new tipple to replace that burned 
some months ago and additional miners’ 
houses. It is the purpose of the new own- 
ers to operate the property intensively. 


Frankfort—Vocational training for the 
13,000 coal miners in southwestern Ken- 
tucky is being worked out by V. O. Gilbert, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
and representatives of the miners’ union. 
It is proposed that not only the miners but 
the members of their families shall have 
the advantages of the training. 


Middlesboro—Discussing reports that had 
reached Washington to the effect that cer- 
tain coal operators in Kentucky would not 
stand by the agreement on maximum price 
on coal, E. S. Helburn, chairman of the 
Kentucky Coal Operators’ Committee, said 
a thorough investigation made by him 
showed that fully 95 per cent. of the Ken- 
tucky operators are standing by and will 
stand by the agreement as reached in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Helburn has called on all of 
the operators of the state to advise him 
of any instances they learn of violation of 
the agreement so that steps may be taken 
to check such practices. 


Hazard—The Kentucky Jewel Coal Co. 
has sold its Lothair mine to the Anaconda 
Coal Co., of Bramwell, W. Va., of which W. 
A. Pritchard is president. H. KE. Bullock, 
president of the Kentucky Jewel company, 
stated that his firm proposes to engage in 
other development work elsewhere in the 
near future. 


Whitesburg—Continued improvement is 
noted in the ear situation in the Elkhorn 
field of eastern Kentucky, operators report- 
ing a much freer movement of coal cars. 
Operations throughout this field report a 
much better run now, with night and day 
shifts, than at any time in the history of 
pe PAA BP UL of Kentucky’s eastern coal 

elds. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Realizing the urgent neces- 
sity of getting more coal to the Northwest, 
the railroad board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense has ordered the abandonment 
of two trains on the Hocking Valley R.R., 
which have been in daily operation for more 
than 25 years. By taking off these two 
passenger. trains, 24 per cent. more coal 
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can be hauled over the road to Toledo, for 
shipment to Duluth and other Northwestern 
ports on the Great Lakes. Reports from 
the Northwest indicate that there is a short- 
age of 1,000,000 tons of coal and that if 
this condition is not remedied steel plants 
and other factories engaged in the making 
of war supplies will be greatly hampered, 
and may have to close down before the 
winter is over. 


ILLINOIS 


East St. Louis—The big washer here of 
the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 
was obliged to discharge all its colored help 
during the recent local race riots in order 
to have the assurance that the property 
would not be destroyed. This has seriously 
handicapped the company, as there is a 
shortage of white labor. The smaller sizes 
from several mines are taken care of at 
this washer, which is one of the largest in 
the state. 






OOEDAUOEAOSNOUOODONEAAOUDSEDEOUEOOERAS ERO OSEOEESOOEOOUESAEENIOOEOUOOCCROOSEOEROONTOROOESOOEERCSEROU ELEC Le 


Lonnie G. Bray, of Williamson, W. Va., 
has been appointed district mine inspector 
of the 14th district to succeed John W. 
Gates, recently resigned. Mr. Bray’s head- 
quarters will be in Williamson. 


C. E. Lesher, a coal specialist of the Geo- 
logical Survey, testified recently before the 
Public Utilities Commission of New Jersey 
as to the best practices in securing by- 
products from the manufacture of illumi- 
nating gas. 


Earl Henry, chief of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines recently returned 
from an inspection trip through the 5th 
mining district. He inspected work in Mar- 
shall, Ohio, and Brook Counties and found 
the car supply better than it had been for 
many weeks. Labor was, however, scarce 
throughout the entire field. 


Frank J. Duffy, president of the Engi- 
neers’ Society of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
now a major of engineers in the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, will be tendered a 
reception by the Engineers Society on Wed- 
nesday evening, July 25. The members of 
the society are anxious to show “Duff” 
how much they appreciate him. 


Walter J. Kearns is now representing the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. in the western 
Pennsylvania field, taking the place of A. 
H. Schamehorn, who was transferred to 
the line shaft bearing division of the same 
company. Mr. Kearns has had considerable 
experience in coal mining, being formerly 
general superintendent of the Hecla Coal 
and Coke Co. of Pittsburgh. 


DUCUCOORUSEDEOUDEUOOEOEOEOEERODODOREOHSECOSEOEOEOEOOOOSEOEOUOESODSOOOEOUO EGOS EOOI OOOO SOOUONSOOROEONEOEEOOG(S 


Obituary 


William D. Sauters, president of the Sau- 
ters Coal Co., Cleveland, died suddenly on 
July 9. Mr. Sauters was connected with 
the coal industry for about 380 years and 
operated mines in the Pittsburgh No. 8 
district. 


Thomas H. Owens, a prominent mining 
man, died at Montrose, Penn., on July 12, 
of a complication of diseases. Mr. Owens 
was employed for many years as outside 
superintendent by the Parrish Coal Co. and 
when his firm was taken over by the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. was placed in 
charge of operations in the Sugar Notch 
district. He was 55 years old. 


Edmund I. Humphries, aged 42, general 
manager of the Newborn Coal Co., a coal 
operator of Carrolltown, Penn., together 
with his wife and 15-year-old son, Edmund 
Jr., were murdered while automobiling near 
Carrolltown. According to the story told 
by George C. Thompkins, secretary of the 
company, with offices in Philadelphia, who 
was with the Humphries in the auto at the 
time, three masked men stepped out in 
front of the car and commanded them to 
get out of the machine. When they did 
so the men shot Mrs. Humphries and her 
son to death, but Mr. Humphries gave some 
struggle but was shot several times and 
beaten over the head. Mr. Thompkins ran 
and saved his life. The police are holding 
Mr. Tompkins in the Ebensburg jail as an 
important witness until further investiga- 
tion is made. Although the hills were 
searched for miles around, no trace of the 
supposed masked men has yet been found. 


RUUECUUCEOUSEOUCTACUSONODEDOEORGUSUEEOOSERURSEDOEOOOSOROOUEEOSURSCRSESORSESORUDSOOOSOUSSEOEONSSESESCEEOED! 


Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Coal Car Guard. CC. K. Frederick, Detroit, 
Mich., 1,221,434, Apr. 3, 1917. Filed Oct. .16, 
1916. Serial No. 125,816. 


Mine Car Door. KE. F. Tubach, Bernice, Penn., 
J,221,112; Apr. 3,. 1917. . Filed Sept. 5, 1916: 
Serial No. 118,544. 


aeecereeniry 
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Dump. 


Coal C. B. Cheek, Enterprise, Iowa, 
1,221,416, Apr. 3, 1917. Filed Nov. 22, 1915. 
Serial No. 62,830. 

Air Supply to Mechanical stokers. W. R. 
Wood, London, Eng., 1.221,125, Apr. 3, 1917. 
Filed May 13, 1915. Serial No. 27,872. 

Briquetting Machine. J. F. Lovejoy, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 1,221,878. Apr. 10, 1917. Filed 
Apr. 9, 1913. Serial No. 759,911. 

Coal Handling Machine. W. E. Hamilton, 
Columbus, Ohio., 1,222,286, Apr. 10, 1917. Filed 


May 2, 1914. Serial No. 835,841. 


Locomotive Stoker. .N. M. Lower, assignor to 
Locomotive Stoker Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 1,222,- 
430, Apr. 10, 1917. Filed Jan. 20, 1912. Serial 
No. 672,334. 

Firing Chamber for Powdered Fuel. W. D. 
Wood, assignor to Fuel Saving Co., Allentown, 
Penn., 1,222,344, Apr. 10, 1917. Filed Nov. 11, 
1915. Serial No. 60,827. 


Mining System. G. G. Hughes and J. F. Mc- 
Duffie, Bessemer, Ala., 1,221,860, Apr. 10, 1917. 
Filed Jan. 3, 1912. Serial No. 669,294. 


Automatic Furnace Stoker. G. A. Kohout, 
assignor to Kersto Corporation, Chicago, IIL, 
1,222,109, Apr. 10, 1917. Filed Apr. 30, 1915. 
Serial No. 24,943. 


Hoisting Bucket. 
Calif., 1,222,834, Apr. 17, 
1916. Serial No. 78.100. 

Dump Car. C., H. Clark, assignor f Clark Car 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 1,223,148, Apr. 17, 1917. 
Filed Nov. 14, 1912. Serial No. 731,304. 


Chair Support Structure for Mining Machine 
Drills. F. Funk, assignor to Funk Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., 1,222,752. Apr. 17, 
1917. Filed Apr. 19, 1915. Serial No. 22,385. 


Grate for Automatic Stokers. J. Reagan, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., 1,223,830, Apr. 24, 1917. Filed 
Sept. 19, 1916. Serial No. 120,914. 


Automatic Coal Feeder. F. S. Seymour, Man- 


J. H. Wilson, San Mateo, 
1917. Filed Feb. 14, 


chester, Iowa, 1,223,626, Apr. 24, 1917. Filed 
May 20, 1916. Serial No. 98,711. 

Miner’s Can. L. McClasky, Butte, Mont., 
1,223,991, Apr. 24, 1917. Filed Dec. 5, 1916. 
Serial No. 135,246. 

Mechanically Operated Grate. H. Bauer, 
Vienna, Austria, 1,223,661, Apr. 24, 1917. Filed 


Nov. 6, 1915. Serial No. 59,912. 


Coal Car. A. Papp and J. Chistoff, Detroit, 
Mich., 1,224,094, Apr. 24, 1917. Filed Jan. 29, 
1917. Serial No. 145,207. 


Automatic Mine Gate. T. J. Osborne, Premier, 


W. Va., 1,224,010, Apr. 24, 1917. Filed Nov. 
10, 1916. Serial No. 130,629. 

Automatic Stoker. F. Viggers, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 229,707, May v29,e 1917: 


Filed Mar. 27, 1917. Serial No. 87,121. 


Deflecting Plate for Smoke Flues. M. C. 
Huyette, Buffalo, N. Y. 1,228,023, May 29, 
thn ; bee Auge 23, 1916. Serial No. 

,455. 


Briquetting Machine. G. W.. Rigby, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,227,831, May 29, 1917. 
Filed Aug. 8, 1913. Serial No. 783,752. 


Method of Mining Coal. H. A. Kuhn, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,228,448, June 5, 1917. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1914. Serial No. 856,848. 


Automatic Dumping and Righting Mech- 
anism for Tiltable Dump Cars. J. _M: 
Druecker, Stone City, Iowa. 1,228,540, 
June 5, 1917. Filed June 30, 1916. Serial 
No. 106,767. 


Means for Preventing Explosions 
Mines. <A. H. Stow, Maybeury, W. 
1,228,985, June 5, 1917. Filed Feb. 
1910. Serial No. 546,620. 


Feeding and Burning Fine Fuel. W. D. 
Wood and H. C. Barnhurst, assignors to 


in 
Va. 
28, 


t 
Fuel Saving Co., Allentown, Penn. 1,228 
632, June 5, 1917. Filed June 22, 19176 
Serial No. 105,120. 


Operating Mechanism for Shaker Grate. 
R. C. White, Birmingham, Ala. 1,228,626, 


June 5, 1917. Filed Oct. 31, 1916. Serial 

No. 128,751. 
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Se En aE Arc erscasei al AAI ITT ICE 
New York, N. Y.—The Malcolmson 


Briquet Engineering Co. recently opened an 
office at 50 Church St., New York City. 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. H. McKelvey was re- 
cently appointed sales manager for the 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., in the 
place of H. K. Lackland, resigned. 


Coal Creek, Wash.—The Pacific Coast 
Coal Co. will install new coal washers 
here and make extensive improvements fo1 
the accommodation of a larger crew. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. has completed negotiations 
whereby it disposes of its anthracite coal 
properties to the M. A. Hanna Coal Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Wilkeson- Wash.—The contract for the 
construction of 60 coke ovens for the 
Wilkeson Coal and Coke Co. has _ been 
-ompleted and these ovens will be placed 
in operation shortly. 


Altoona, Penn.—The Pennsylvania RR. 
has awarded a contract for the removal 
of its large coal banks at Denholm, to 
be transported to Altoona for use on loco- 
motives and in the shops. 


Columbus, Qhio—The Ohio Mining Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
875,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are: Fred Essex. S. Cottingham. 
D. Wallace. B. Davidson and J. A. Stalter. 

Nelsonville, Ohio—The Carr Run Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are: Dan Shay, Ellen B. Shay, 
aR F. Lawson, Lena Lawson and Timothy 

ay. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The National Mill 
Supply Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., was re- 
ecntly made exclusive representative for 
Fory Wayne and vicinity for the Home- 
Sipe Valve Manufacturing Co. of Pitts- 
ureh. 


Alliance, \Ohio—The Lexington Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$5000 to mine and sell coal. The incorpora- 
tors are: J. C. Holzwarth, J. S. Spring, 
G. F. Lamb, Milton W. Baker and C. S. 
Westover. 


Uhrichsville, Ohio—The Urichsville Fuel 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5000 to mine and sell coal. The in- 
corporators are: lL. H. Hartman, J. B. 
Riffie, John L. West, Tracy Haverfield and 
J pss) ual: 


Shawnee, Ohio—The Wile Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10.- 
000 to mine and sell coal. The incorpora- 


tors are: John H. Wile, Frank A. Marshal, 
Charles P. Malloy, Joseph Grimley and 
Kate Wile. 


Washington, D. C.—The French govern- 
ment has dispatched a mining engineer to 
this country to secure machinery and to 
discuss with American engineers the prob- 
lems arising in the opening of mines in the 
north of France. 


Logan, Ohio—The Murphy-Hocking Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $20,000 to mine and sell coal. The 
incorporators are: Frank Murphy, Thomas 
J. Murphy, W. M. Morgan, John F. White 
and J. J. Hogan. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The H. J. Briscoe Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to mine and sell coal. The 
incorporators are: J. H. Briscoe. L. B. 
Briscoe, J. S. B. Bodell, W. B. Heyser and 
Sylvester Hickey. 


Baltimore, Md.—Five thousand acres of 
coal lands in Garrett County, Md., have 
been secured in separate purchases by T. M. 
Dodson, of Bethlehem, Penn. _P. D. Brown- 
ing, engineer, of Bethlehem, Penn., will un- 
dertake development. 


New Lexington, Ohio—The Pike Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are C. L. MacEachan, Dr. R. W. 
Miller, E. H. Packer, W. J. Paxton and 
Dr. G. S. Courtright. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Davidson Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25.000 to mine and sell coal. The in- 
corporators are: Robert Bursner, George 
Harpham, George E. Meier, John A. Dunn 
and George T. Odbert. 


Hazard, Ky.—W. H. Turner of The W. 
H. Turner Coal Co. recently transferred 
an important coal lease near Hazard to 
T. F. Connell, Curt Rose and others vrho 
will organize a company at once and start 
development of the property. 


Monday, Ohio—The Monday Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,- 
000 to mine and sell coal. The incorpora- 


tors are: Frank E. Green, Charles A. 
Green, William H. Cooksey, George G. 
Dupler and Charles C. Devol. 

New Straitsville, Ohio—The Coalgate 


Coal Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 to mine and sell coal. 
The incorporators are: Frank Hoy, Jr., 
Ben F. Nutter, Charles Slatzer, William 
Alexander, Jr., and Harry L. Hite. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Walter <A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., is now 
represented in the Birmingham district by 
Thomas A. Hamilton, for the past 14 years 
connected with the Crane Co. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s office will be at 1018 Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham. ‘ 

Chicago, Ill—Harry E. Dennie, for many 
years connected with the rubber industries, 
has been appointed general manager of the 
Imperial Belting Co. of Chicago. W. S. 
Bloomer has been appointed general sales 
manager of the same company with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 
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Springfield, Ull.—J. W. Hevron, division 
superintendent of the Illinois Central R.R., 
says that the road is doing 70 per cent. 
more than normal business on the division, 
a large part of which is supplied by the 
mines. These are working six days a week 
throughout this section. 


Greenville, Texas—The Higrade Lignite 
Co. has been organized at Greenville with 
a capital stock of $10,000. Incorporators. 
as shown by articles of incorporation filed 
in the office of Secretary of State Bartlett 
at Austin, are: F. J. Phillips, J. D. Middle- 
ton and Walter Andersor 


Muskogee, Okla.—The Summit Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been organized and charter 
has been filed in the office of Secretary 
of State Lyon at Oklahoma City. The 
company has a capital stock of $8000 and 
the incorporators are: R. A. Evans, H. 
R. Swan and J. J. Harman, all of Mus- 
kogee. 


Vinita, Okla.—The Bluefield Coal Mining 
Co. has been organized at Vinita, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, according to char- 
ter filed in the office of Secretary of State 
Lyon at Oklahoma City. The incorporators 
of the company are: P. E. Overton, Lula 
May McCulloch and R. D. Shelton, all of 
Vinita. 

Waynesburg, Penn.—W. Harry Brown, 
coal operator, of Pittsburgh, who recently 
opened a new coal plant on a tract of 
1000 acres at Grays Landing, in Greene 
County, has purchased 186.6 acres of coal 
and surface in Monongahela Township. 
The lo ola was given as $183,510.12 
in cash. 


= 

Hamilton, Ont.—President Robert Hobson 
of the Steel Co. of Canada announces that 
the company will almost immediately com- 
mence the construction of a coke-producing 
plant, with a capacity of from 800 to 900 
tons per day, which, under present condi- 
tions, will require about 20 months to 
complete. 


Poteau, Okla.—The Adams Coal and Min- 
ing Co. has been organized at Poteau, and 
charter has been filed in the office of 
Secretary of State Lyon at Oklahoma City. 
The company is capitalized at $12,000 and 
the incorporators are: C. R. Randall and 
H. L. Adams of Fort Smith, Ark., and Ed 
McGregor of Poteau. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Broad _ Bottom 
Coal Co. has been organized by Judge John 
F. Butler, Mrs. Ida Butler, Stoney Amick 
and others of Pikeville, for the development 
of Dry Fork coal lands. It is said the 
first shipments will be made within 60 days. 
The development will be on the Louisville 
& Nashville main line. 


Marion, Ind.—The Marion Machine Foun- 
dry and supply Co. recently purchased the 
Seottdale Machine and Manufacturing Co. 
of Scottdale, Penn. The latter plant will 
continue its established lines of manufac- 
ture which it has followed and will be 
overated as a branch of the Marion Machine 
- Foundry and Supply Company. 


Athens, Ohio—The Ohio Mining Co. re- 
cently purchased the Coe farm of 500 acres, 
in Trimble Township. The company offi- 
cials announced that three large mines 
would be opened at once, with modern 
equipment. The Coe tract in the Sunday 
Creek Valley was the last of the big coal 
acreages remaining unsold in that district. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Caudill Coal Co., 
recently organized here by M. J. Moss, Dr. 
E. S. Moss, J. B. Snyder, L. W. Fields 
and others has, begun the development of 
the Watson Caudill coal land tract just 
below Whitesburg on the L. & N. main 
line. The company has also acquired other 
new holdings, all of which it will 
eats oe this year. A new town will be 
uilt. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Johnstown Coal 
and Coke Co. has been organized with: An- 
drew B. Crichton and Harry A. Crichton 
as the principal owners. A charter has been 
granted the concern and offices have been 
opened in the Farmers’ Trust and Mortgage 
building. The new concern is a selling cor- 
poration and will handle the output of the 
Beachley Coal Co., the Berryburg Coal Co. 
and others. 


Mayking, Ky.—The Mayking Coal Cor- 
poration has been organized here by Wil- 
liam A. Forester, B. A. Bass and others 
of Nashville, Tenn., for the development 
of 2000 acres of Elkhorn coal lands in- 
cluding the Hardaway tract on Pine Creek. 
The new company will have a capacity of 
600 tons daily to start with and expects 
to be ready to begin shipping coal within 
90 days. 


New Haven, Conn.—In order to_ better 
serve the trade in New England a Western 
Electric Co. office and warehouse has been 
opened in New Haven. This is located at 


‘per barrel and small call for wine, 
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135 Wood St., with Tyler L. Holmes in 
charge. Another branch will be opened 
shortly in Baltimore, Md., with S. Green- 
field, formerly of the Philadelphia house of 
the Western Electric Co. in charge. This 
pete ae will be located at 425 East Oliver 
Street. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Smoot Creek Coal 
Co. was organized here this week by Col. 
John A. Webb, David Hays and Charles 
H. Back with a capital of $20,000. The 
new company will develop the Frazier coal 
lands at the Mouth of Smoot Creek, several 
miles below this city on the main line of 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. A daily 
output of 500 tons will be developed. Col. 
John A. Webb will be manager of the 
operation. 


Mater, Ky.—The Elkhorn Coal Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $30.000 
to $100,000 and removed its offices to Lex- 
ington, Ky. The company has lately 
acquired 1500 acres of coal lands and will 
proceed with the development of the new 
property. TT. D. Cassidy will be general 
manager of the plant while S. L. Bastin 
and Dr. W. E: Bannister of Lexington will 
be president and secretary and treasurer 
respectively. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Due to the fact that 
breweries are demanding cash on delivery 
for their goods, many of the proprietors 
of small saloons in Schuylkill County are 
giving up the business, notwithstanding the 
fact, that they have paid the county treas- 
urer $200 each for licenses. Beer at a5) 
the 
men say, is driving them to the coal mines. 
Five retail dealers quit the business in one 
mining town on July 10. 


Pottsville, Penn.—It is likely that a new 
washery will be built by the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co., which is 
planning to recover the coal from banks 
about 50 years old near the abandoned 
shaft at St. Clair. It is said the St. Clair 
banks contain about 50 per cent. of com- 
mercially valuable coal. A concrete wall 
is now being built around the banks and 
it is believed about 1,500,000 tons of small- 
sized coal will be recovered. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Latrobe Coal Co., 
with operations near Hillside, has added 
to its holdings by the purchase of 900 acres 
of mineral and 490 acres of surface land, 
including the property of the Inland Coal 
Co. The consideration is said to have $900,- 
000. The Latrobe company has started a 
new opening and contemplates the. construc- 
tion of 150 houses_for.the families of the 
employees as well as other improvements. 


These are expected to double the capacity 


of the plant. 


Ebensburg, Penn.—lIt is asserted by coal 
people in this district that the basic price 
of $3 per net ton for bituminous run-of- 
mine coal has resulted in a smaller mar- 
ket, and that some of the small operators 
have suspended business temporarily, confi- 
dent that better prices will prevail. One 
man asserted that his firm was _receiving 
$5 a ton for coal on the cars; another ad- 
mitted his mine is idle, and that it will re- 
main idle until a better price than $3 °per 
ton can be realized. 


Charleston, W. Wa.—The Island Creek 
Coal Co., the Island Creek Stores Co., and 
the Island Creek Railroad Co., recently filed 
complaints against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R., charging that since this carrier had 
changed its schedules the passenger service 
over the Island Creek road was entirely 
inadequate. The schedule now followed by 
the railroad company has no train service 
between Logan and Holden so as to connect 
with passenger service on the Island Creek 
road except on Sunday. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The O’Rear-Williamson 
Coal Co. has just been organized here by 
H. L. Hutchins and others with a capital 
of $26,000. The new company will develop 
the Henry Hall properties just above Whit- 
co on the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Cub Mountain Coal and Coke Co. 
has also been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are: KE. S. Runnells, Jr., Walter 
K. Noe, Henry G. Frost, Edward M. Ballard 
and Lorenz S. Sampser. 


Spangler, Penn.—Between 80 and 100 
dwelling houses are to be built this summer 
by the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corpora- 
tion which is said to be contemplating 
improvements at its mines in this vicinity. 
The mining and shipping facilities will be 
bettered and additional miners will have 
to be had. This will necessitate better 
housing conditions and the company will] 
provide homes for all the men that it 
employs. The new houses are to be of 
modern type and will have many modern 
conveniences. 
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Portage—The Johnstown Coal and Coke 
Co., headed by Andrew B. Crichton, of 
Johnstown, Penn., has been organized and 
has purchased the holding of the Beachley 
Coal Co. here, and the Berryburg Coal Co. 
at Berryburg, W. Va. The Beachley inter- 
ests controlled six operating mines in this 
vicinity. The Berryburg company is now 
veloping a new field and controls the pro- 
duction of some smaller West Virginia op- 
erations. Andrew B. Crichton is president 
of the new company and Harry B. Crichton 
is secretary and treasurer. 


East Pittsburgh, Penn.—Within the re- 
cent past orders for mine hoists aggregating 
several hundred horsepower have been re- 
ceived by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. The largest hoist 
among these is a 700 hp. machine for a 300- 
ft. coal shaft at the Inland Steel Co.’s mines 
at Harmarville, Penn. This machine will 
make three hoists per minute. At the same 
property a 200-hp. motor will drive a man 
hoist which will make two 300-ft. trips per 
min. Several other hoists ranging from 
350 hp. to 150 hp. have been sold for use 
mostly in Pennsylvania. 


Scranton, Penn.—Alleging that the Scran- 
ton Coal Co., by “unlawful, negligent and 
unworkmanlike mining’’ has wrecked their 
property on Chestnut St., Elizabeth, Cather- 
ine and Helen Culkin, have started suit 
against the company for $5000 damages. 
The plaintiffs set forth that they are the 
owners of the land in fee simple. By reason 
of the negligent mining of the coal com- 
pany, they allege, the surface has sunk 
several feet and a home on the plot has 
been badly damaged. They claim that un- 
der the property the various veins have an 
aggregate thickness of 75 ft. The company, 
it is further alleged, has failed to provide 
either lateral or vertical support. 


New York, N. Y.—The meeting of the 
wholesale coal trade of New York City 
held at the Whitehall Club on July 12, for 
the purpose of hearing the proposed articles 
of incorporation and bylaws of the new 
organization, was attended by about 35 coal 
men. It was voted to form the organization 
but that there must be a minimum member- 
ship of 75, with an initial fee of $50 and an- 
nual dues of $100. Of those present 22 
agreed to join. The name of the proposed 
organization will be the Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association of New York and it will 
be governed by a board of directors, of 
whom six were chosen at the meeting. 
They are W. A. Marshall, George M. Dex- 
tern eda ae lh, Ree -DuTrolens..(C.n GC 
Harris and T. H. Watkins. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The United Coal Cor- 
poration has taken over the properties of 
the Merchants Coal Co. in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Penn., and Preston County, W. Va. 
These were recently sold at receivers’ sale. 
The Merchants Coal Corporation has been 
formed as a subsidiary company to operate 
these properties beginning July The 
property consists of Orenda No. 1 slope, 
producing about 1400 tons a day at Bos- 
well, Penn., and about 10,000 acres of un- 
developed coal land adjoining the Jerome 
mines of the United Coal Corporation; also 
the Tunnelton mine, producing about 600 
tons per day at Tunnelton, W. Va., with 
about 5000 acres of undeveloped coal land, 
carrying the Upper Freeport bed of coal, 
together with a 6000-acre tract of virgin 
coal land, known as the Three Forks tract, 
also in Preston County, West Virginia. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois State Council 
of Defense has sent to more than 1000 
Mayors and village presidents and to the 
heads of public utility concerns and in- 
dustrial plants the recommendations of 
its advisory committee on the production 
and distribution of coal, urging them to 
begin at once the storing of fuel for winter 
consumption at the point nearest to the 
place of ultimate consumption, to use every 
precaution to avoid local waste, refrain 
from the use of open top equipment, reduce 
free time at destination of coal to one day 
and where large industries own their own 
equipment to use for direct movement of 
coal from mines to destination. Coal oper- 
ators, railroads and dealers have been asked 
to codperate. The council will endeavor 
to get the State Public Utilities Commission 
ie eae the recommendations in binding 
rules. 


The St. Louis Coal Club, at a special 
meeting recently held at the American An- 
nex, sent a telegram to George B. McGinty, 
Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, protesting against the increased 
freight rate on coal of 15c. a ton from the 
Illinois mines to St. Louis, which went into 
effect July 1. A reply was received in 
which the secretary stated that the rate 
could not be suspended because it had al- 
ready gone into effect. 
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SCUTTLE 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Record-breaking shipments fail to relieve 
the pressure for supplies. Readjustment 
to new conditions in the bituminous trade 
brings the market to a standstill. Heavy 
movement in the Lake trade. 
orders in the Middle West. 


Anthracite—Promises of the big compa- 
nies for heavier shipments this month are 
failing to materialize. With the bigger op- 
erators issuing statements showing record- 
breaking production figures, the dealers who 
are having these figures quoted to them 
by their customers are placed in an em- 
barrassing position to make adequate ex- 
planation. The time is at hand when, either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the opera- 
tor should attempt to clear up this incon- 
sistency, which is steadily becoming a mat- 
ter of serious concern in trade circles. The 
fall season is now definitely in sight, and 
the most urgent appeals to shipping interest 
as to the prospects for obtaining tonnage 
are met with either direct evasions or only 
meager assurances. Dealers ordinarily have 
their full winter’s reserves in by this time, 
and waiting for the fall trade to open up, 
but all yards are practically bare of sup- 
plies now, and the retailers are hard pressed 
to meet current orders. 


Bituminous—The trade is still in the 
process of adjusting itself to the new con- 
ditions, in the course of which the prompt 
market has come to almost a complete 
standstill. Shipments are confined almost 
entirely to contracts and inquiry for free 
coal usually meets with no response; on 
what business is being done in the spot 
market, however, it is very largely at the 
Government maximum, although there is 
no evading fact that there are a few in- 
terests who are opposed to meeting this 
figure, and that some small tonnage is go- 
ing at better prices. Buyers are also ex- 
pecting the Government to take further 
drastic action in the matter of price fixing, 
which may force quotations to even lower 
levels, and are therefore showing a ten- 
dency to hold off. However, this cannot 
continue for long, as there is a very heavy 
consumption, and buying must soon start up 
again. The pooling plan will become op- 
erative at all points on Aug. 1, and is al- 
ready in effect at Baltimore. 


Lake Trade—There is still the same un- 
certainty concerning prices, and it is be- 
coming obvious that until the Government 
officials get together and take some real 
definite action on this matter, the situa- 
tion will remain up in the air. ‘There are 
some who feel that the market should be 
allowed to take its natural course, while 
others are quite willing to meet the $3 
maximum, and stiil others express the be- 
lief that the Government will soon fix an 
even lower price. The price limitation has 
not as yet affected the retail trade to any 
appreciable extent, due to the fact that the 
dealers have considerable stocks acquired 
at relatively high prices, which they do 
not feel come within the price limitation. 
The Ohio mines shipped three million tons 
more of coal to the Lake ports up to the 
middle of the current month, than in the 
same period last year and it is expected 
that the movement up the: Lakes for the 
current month will amount to about 4,000,- 
000 tons. 


Middie West—Expectation of further ac- 
tion by the Government in reducing prices 
has caused consumers to drop out of the 
market, and buying is slower than at any 
time in the past year. A number of ship- 
pers for the first time in many months 
are in actual need of orders on certain 
sizes, and there is little hope for improve- 
ment until the public awakes to a full 
realization of the actual situation. While 
retailers are beginning to cancel orders be- 
cause of their limited storage facilities, the 
railroads are taking advantage of the situ- 
ation to pick up some extra tonnages. The 
steam demand has also slowed up some, 
though there are a good many inquiries 
from Chicago and the Northwest. 


_ A Year Ago—There has been little change 
in either prices or amount of consumption. 
Steam grades everywhere are holding up 
well. ‘Anthracite stocks are not accumu- 
lating in consumers’ bins as rapidly as 
might be wished. Both car and labor 
shortages are anticipated in the fall. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 
noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the whole 


group for each week: 
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Boston Year Ago July 21 
Cleartieldsipers is cist...0 2 $1.10@1.60 $3.65@3. 
Cambrias and Somersets..... 1.35@1.75 3.65@3. 
Pocah. and New River!.....f¢ 2.85@2.90 5.10@5. 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek (Big Vein)....  1.90@2.00 6.00@6. 
IWS Vamreenontneann jin: -te 1 IS@ile252 Je20@ 5. 
Fairmont Gas mine-run..... 1.40@1.50 5.50@5. 

Pittsburgh (steam coal!) ? 

WMitie-runemeeee hoses sats 1.30@1.40 3.00@3. 
SU yee ek hr 1.40@1.50 3.50@3. 
Didcisee eeMee i. t.iare oh + SUG 90s OU >: 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 
Taipei oes 1.55@1.65 3.45@3. 
Wei Garin ares oe ess 1.20@1.30 2.70@2. 
MoreceniNgs yy... ese eae: + .95@1.05 2.70@2 


Gross average®........... 


1 F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM PRICES ON 
ANTHRACITE 


The following are the gross selling prices 
on individual anthracite suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The maximum 
for egg, stove, nut and pea may be con- 
sidered a fair indication of the maximum 
mine prices of individual operators for sales 
to retailers involving domestic supply. For 
industrial business, prices on egg and pea 
may vary to some extent from the prices 
indicated: 


White Ash Red Ash 
Ys ees ind (oe ee $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
Stuve. 9.2 sense 4.95@5.25 5.45@5.75 
Chestnut. ..50..., 5.05@5.35 5.55@5.85 
Peden fore are Fe 2945S 4.50@4. 80 


Gross Selling Price—‘‘Gross selling price” 
means the price at the breaker without 
deduction for selling expense, commissions 
to sales agents or coal sales companies, al- 
lowances or rebates or claims of any char- 
acter, demurrage, storage expense, short 
weights, etc., and if coal is sold delivered 
only the net freight or other net transpor- 
tation charges are to be deducted. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—Announcement of the result of 
the conference at Washington last week be- 
tween Government heads and the commit- 
tee of steel manufacturers gave an abrupt 
check to business in iron and steel on any 
large scale. The vague ideas the trade has 
entertained for some weeks of possible re- 
adjustments that would have far reaching 
effects were sharpened into real prospects 
by the President’s message to business ecall- 
ing for the same prices to the public as 
those fixed by the Government. 


Dry Goods Economist—By all odds the 
most important development at this time is 
the announcement by manufacturers of cer- 
tain lines as to the shortening of discounts. 
The initial action in this direction was ta- 
ken by a New York. garment manufac- 
turers’ association, the new term, etc., tak- 
ing effect on Tuesday of this week. Similar 
action is under contemplation by other or- 
ganizations in the garment industry, and a 
notice of similar tenor has been sent out by 
an association of manufacturers in the mil- 
linery trade. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Fine wools, reported to be for Government 
purposes, were the feature of the market 
for the week under review. Large quanti- 
ties of fine capes sold from 55 to 60c. per 
pound and fine territory sold readily when 
obtainable. The feeling in regard to the 
Government’s taking over the control of 
wool seems to be dying down. 
tion of peace is the only thing which can 
substantially affect the market. It is gen- 
oraly, thought it will be stronger in this 
event. 


Bradstreet—While seasonal conditions 
hold distribution in the larger lines under 
a check there seems to be a little more 
snap to trade; certainly there is more doing 
in retail lines, industry is as active as ever, 
most crop reports are favorable, collections 


$1.41@1.57 $3.96@4.13 $3.95@4.12 


?Pernet ton. _ 
*Price lower than the weex before. 


The declara- — 


July 14 Gross Averages® 
75 $3.60@3.70 1917 1916 
75 3.60@3.70 Mar. 10 5.36@5.61 1.53@1.68 
20 5.10@5.20 Mar.17 4.80@5.19 1.46@1.65 
ae 
ar. F c 7 2 
ees DEAR orn Terr 
» : pr. : : ; 
75 5.50@5.75 Apr 21 3.83@4.14° 1.46@1.62 
Mer, 78 44a 4d 148159 
ay .04@ : .59 
3 Nes Ms Sees ee 
ay ; ; : 
25° 3.00@3:25 xray 26 5, 10@5.58. 14a ss 
June 2 5.00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
55 3.45@3.55 June 9 4.80@5.24 1.52@1.72 
80 2.70@2.80 June 16 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 
"80 2.70@2.80 June 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 
july 7 3.88@4.35 1.41@1.57 


3 The highest average price made last year 
tPrice higher than previous week. 


range from fair to good, money, which is 
easier, is in better demand, and instead of 
believing that the wire edge worked off 
general business a few weeks ago, the tend- 
ency is to be more optimistic and to bank 
on a relative heavy trade this fall. Gov- 
ernmental requirements, present and pros- 
pective, overshadow trends in ordinary lines. 


Dun—The economic problems occasioned 
by the war are becoming more sharply 
defined, and doubts about the readjustments 
still to be experienc@éd impose restraint on 
business in not a few directions. With 
price uncertainties continuing, and with the 
effects of the export embargo yet to be 
determined, there is hesitancy and waiting 
in many quarters, and in some instances 
rather more evidence of the seasonal lull 
than appeared last year. Commercial fail- 
ures this week are 286, against 221 last 
week, 272 the preceding week and 303 the 
corresponding week last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current distribu- 
tion of wholesale dry goods is considerably 
in advance of the same week of a year. 
ago. The volume of road sales for both 
immediate and fall delivery shows substan- 
tial gains over the corresponding period 
in 1916. Merchants have visited the mar- 
ket in smaller numbers. Collections con- 
tinue very satisfactory. 


CONTRACT NOTES 


Cincinnati—The Reliance Coal and Coke 
Co. was the only bidder on the contract for 
supplying 1875 tons of coal for county in- 
stitutions here, making a bid of $6.45 a 
ton. While the prices offered are lower 
than those prevailing in the open market, 
they are so much above the prices obtained 
by the county a year ago that some dis- 
satisfaction was expressed by the commis- 
sioners, and the bid was held over for in- 
vestigation. 


Columbus—Although bids had been asked 
from 39 coal dealers, Ohio State university 
authorities only received one proposal for 
the winter supply of coal. This would have 
entailed an expense of $79,000, whereas 
only $35,000 has been appropriated. The 
coal will be bought on the open market 
for the time being at least. 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—The school board of 
this city has contracted for 18,000 bu. of 
coal at ilc., an increase of 4c. over the 
price which prevailed a year ago. This 
is at the rate of $2.75 a ton. 

Columbia, Mo.—The University of Mis- 
souri will receive bids until July 27 for 
furnishing 10,000 tons of coal during the 
year beginning Sept. 1. 

Boston—There was only one bid received 
in response to the city’s inquiry for coal 
to supply the harbor institutions, and the 
price quoted was $9.25 per ton for a Penn- 
sylvania grade delivered. 


PhiladelIphia—The bids for furnishing the 
local school board with coal during the 
ensuing year, which totaled $160,000 more 
than last year, have all been rejected, 
and the board will ask for bids direct from 
the operating companies, and arrange to 
take care of the loc&l hauling itself. 
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Current Events 
a 


Med 

Transportation Notes—Commissioner W. 
D. McKinney, of the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange, states that the Ohio mines have 
shipped three million tons more of Lake 
coal up to the middle of the current month 


than in the same period last year. For 
the week ending July 14, the Lake Erie 
Bituminous Coal Exchange reports that 


800,000 tons were loaded, and it is expected 
that the current month will see shipments 
amounting to about four million tons. 

Shipments of Pittsburgh Number Fight 
coal from Ohio mines for the month of 
June, totaled 1,230,780 tons, against. 1,411,- 
500 tons for June, 1916. 

Fuel Shortage Item—The Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange has sent a formal statement 
to the Senate Committee on _ Interstate 
Commerce in which it takes the position 
that “householders of small means, public 
utilities owned and operated by municipali- 
ties and all state, county and municipal 
institutions should receive preferential coal 
supply”? and that manufacturing companies 
making large profits, railroads and other 
wealthy consumers be excluded from any 
errangement providing for maximum prices. 
This position is taken on the ground that 


such industries are able to pay excessive - 


wages with the result that they are attract- 
ing labor away from the mining operations 
and if profits are to be limited at the lat- 
ter, this condition must become more ag- 
gravated. The statement also points out 
that the State of Ohio consumes approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 tons more coal than it 
produces, and that any price regulation 
must be so arranged that it will not inter- 
fere with the free shipment of coal into the 
state. 

The Attorney General of Ohio has ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the maxi- 
mum price of $3 to $3.50 fixed at Washing- 
ton and has requested that Governor Cox 
call a special session of the Ohio Legislature 
in order to compel a further reduction. He 
has also requested the codperation of the 
attorney generals in the surrounding coal 
states. - 

The committees appointed by Governor 
Cox to investigate the reason for the high 
cost of coal met on July 13 and investi- 
gated a number of retailers, after which 
they issued a statement to the effect that 
they found the cost of handling coal varied 
from $1.63 to $2.10 per ton. The com- 
mittee held further meetings during the 
current week. 

On July 13 Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, 
made a bitter attack on the high prices be- 
ing charged by operators, stating that 
profits were being realized as high as 200 
per cent. above the scale fixed at the Wash- 
ington conference, and that some coal pro- 
ducers were making as high as 800 per 
cent. on their coal. He stated further that 
if the Federal Trade Commission did not 
introduce a resolution authorizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investigate 
and compel the coal men to make public 
all data concerning the cost of production, 
etce., that he would himself introduce such 
a resolution. 

The Chairman of the Kentucky Coal 
Operators Committee claims that 95 per 
cent. of the Kentucky producers are adher- 
ing rigidly to the maximum price fixed at 
Washington. 


The Central Coal Operators Association 
of West Virginia has issued a statement 
to its members warning them against any 
violations of the maximum price fixed at 
the Washington conference and stating: 
“Evidence of bad faith on the part of op- 
erators is liable to bring down upon the 
head of the industry a swift and sure pun- 
ishment in the form of legislation that will 
permit the commandeering of coal mines. 
The Federal Government is in no mood to 
be trifled with, and all concerned are cau- 
tioned to adhere strictly to these prices.” 


A conference of about 500 operators, most- 
ly from the smokeless coal field, was held 
with Government officials in Washington 
on July 17, to take up the matter of the 
Government requirements aggregating more 
than five million tons for the next year. 
The question of a price was left to be 
fixed later, when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has completed its investigation of 
production costs. 


Fairfax Harrison, Chairman of the Rail- 
road War Board, has announced that pass- 
enger-train schedules, aggregating more 
than 16 million miles of train service a 
year, have been cancelled, and that this will 
mean a saving of more than one million 
tons of coal per annum. 


A property owners’ mutual coal company 
has been organized in Chicago, which plans 
to sell Pocahontas coal to all its members, 
made up largely of real estate owners, at 
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$4.80 per ton despite market fluctuations. 
It is stated that the association has an op- 
tion on a mine with a capacity of 300,000 to 
400,000 tons per annum, and that it has 
provided large storage yards in different 
sections of the city. 


Labor—Some disturbances have been re- 
ported from the strike area in Kentucky, 
reaching the stage of incipient riots in a 
number of instances, and the Governor late 
last week ordered some small units of the 
National Guard to the scene of the trouble. 
The operators claim that the strike has so 
far made little or no effect on the output, 
which continues about the same as before. 

State investigators in West Virginia 
claim that production to the extent of 100,- 
000 tons per day is being lost at different 
mines, due to disputes between the min- 
ers and operators over relatively trivial mat- 
ters. 


Legal—In the case of the West Virginia 
operators, for violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, the jury on July 12 rendered 
a verdict of not guilty in every instance. 


Foreign Markets—Press reports under 
date of July’.11 state that coal cards have 
been introduced in Berlin in order to regu- 
late the winter supply. Apartments with 
heating stoves will be limited to a quarter 
of a ton per room and a maximum of a ton 
and a half for more than five rooms. Steam 
heated houses will be limited to half of 
last year’s supply. Extensive strikes are 
also reported to be in progress in the Si- 
lesian and Rhine coal fields of Germany. 
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Atlantic Seaboard 
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BOSTON 


Market lifeless; no current sales of any 
magnitude. Interest in conference _ this 
week. Shipments closely confined to con- 
tracts, from all fields. Anthracite un- 
changed. 


Bituminous—The market is at a more 
complete standstill than we have known for 
several years. Receipts of Pocahontas and 
New River are in nowise improved and 
there is still a marked absence of policy 
with respect to prices for current deliver- 
ies. No sales of any consequence are 
reported. The Pocahontas and New River 
agencies are mulling along on contracts and 
on Government requisitions and since these 
will absorb the current output: on a price 
basis not too far from that vecently indi- 
cated by certain of the authorities, there 
is unlikely to be any coal offering on the 
spot market until buyers show more interest 
than is the case today. 

Stocks in this territory are fair, many 
of the large consumers having exerted 
themselves to buy all-rail, which purchases 
are now coming through in much better 
volume. Coal is being piled up to greater 
extent than was anticipated. This, added 
to the uncertainty with regard to the Gov- 
ernment attitude toward prices, puts the 
market here into a state of extreme dull- 
ness. Inquiries are few, and when there 
is inquiry it is next to impossible to get 
quotations from first-hands. The result is 
a semi-indifference on the part of the trade 
and a disposition to go vacationing. 

“Pooling” arrangements are again pro- 
gressing. Officers of the exchange have 
been designated for Hampton Roads and 
they plan to get things into operation by 
AUS, ts 

There is a good deal of interest here in 
the conference of operators called by the 
Government for July 17; 1,800,000 tons of 
smokeless coals have already been arranged 
for by the Navy Department, and now 
both Army and Navy are seeking tenders 
for 3 to 4 million tons more. ‘Wholesalers 
here are interested to see whether Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland coals are also to 
be considered by the Government. If they 
are it will probably relieve several of the 
Pocahontas and New River shippers whose 
factors here are anxious over prospective 
receipts. The effect of the President’s 
proclamation as to shipments to neutral 
ports is also being closely watched. 


In spite of the dullness it is realized that 
buying will soon start up again. Much 
valuable time is being lost while all hands 
wait developments, but when the corner 
is turned we are sure to see an active 
market, if not in August, then in September. 


There was only one bidder for supplying 
the City of Boston harbor institutions a 
week ago, and the price was $9.25 delivered 
on a Pennsylvania coal. The fact that 
water freights from Hampton Roads are 
on a $2.50 basis seems to have little in- 
fluence on present prices for inland de- 
livery; $9.50@10 is quoted for Pocahontas 
and New River f.o.b. Providence or Boston, 
and while sales are not brisk there is a 
steady demand. As to cargoes, buyers are 


e 
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reluctant to take on .any comprehensive 
supply under present conditions. How long 
this state of things will continue is still 
an open question. There is no perceptible 
change in the Georges Creek situation. 
The fleet of barges normally devoted to 
moving a large tonnage of this grade is still 
being used mostly in the open market. No 
quotations have yet been made on the $3 
net ton basis on this grade. Contracts 
are likely to claim the entire output for 
some weeks to come. 

Early in.«the week there were a few 
tentative offers on the $3 basis, but careful 
inquiry discloses no such quotations today. 
Factors content themselves by _ saying, 
“Nothing to offer.’’ Even comprehensive 
offers from some of the largest consumers 
are failing to draw any response from the 
mining regions. So long as there are plenty 
of contracts still in force on a $3.75@4 
gross tons basis the operators will not lack 
for consignments. Shipments on such con- 
tracts have speeded up since July 1. 

A few scattering quotations of $5.50 were 
heard for spot coal, f.o.b. mines, but at 


this writing there is no request for coal 
on that basis. 
Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 


ports, at points designated, is not being 
freely quoted. As last week quotations are 
not really representative. 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia. $6.00 up $6.25 up 
New York.... 6.50 up 6.75 up 
F. o. b. mines... ...... 3.64 up 3.65 up 
Alongside Boston (water 
COR!) Dy nent oe ieee 799.00 © 9500@ 9225 


The only quotations heard on Pocahontas 
and New River are around $5.15 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for spot 
coal, and $9.50@10 on cars, Boston or 
Providence, for inland delivery. 

Anthracite—Local newspapers have played 
up the assurance of the New England Coal 
Committee, so-called, that domestic sizes 
would soon be shipped in increasing quan- 
tities all-rail. The public is given to under- 
stand that solid train-loads of anthracite 
have actually begun to come forward. No 
practical coal man believes, however, that 
enough can be sent all-rail to make up the 
deficit in Tidewater deliveries or enough 
even to affect the price materially. The 
railroads are already carrying all they can 
manage under present traffic conditions, and 
it is the temporary let-up in demand by 
the ultimate consumer that has most of 
the soothing effect just now. 

The local politicians and other publicists 
now looking into the coal business rather 
give themselves away when they say that 
a much larger reserve supply of “bitumi- 
nous will be kept in the pockets at the 
mines,” for the benefit of New England 
industrial plants. 

Anthracite receipts in this lerritory show 
no real increase. New York and Philadel- 
phia loading ports are still shy of the sizes 
that the trade chiefly calls for. Egg, stove 
and chestnut are very scarce at all the 
piers. Broken continues in strong demand 
from the gas companies, and dealers find 
it harder to secure. The supply of pea im- 
proves slightly. 

There is_a dearth of ‘independent’ coal 
offering. Firms that traded largely last 
season in the output of individually-owned 
mines have practically none now for sale, 
and say they are unable to get delivery. 
Prices f.o.b. New York for “independent” 
coal are in the neighborhood of $6.75 f.o.b. 
for stove, or about 85c. premium over the 
net circular. 

NEW YORK 

No let-up in demand for anthracite 
and supplies are not encouraging, although 
dealers are optiminstic. Mines are operat- 
ing at top-notch. Some bituminous opera- 
tors discouraged and may act as own 
salesagents. Tidewater prices easier. and 
market becoming adjusted to condition. 

Anthracite—With fall only about six 
weeks off dealers are wondering what there 
is in store for them. The dullness that usu- 
ally envelops the trade in the middle of 
summer has ‘not appeared this year and 
dealers instead of resting with their bins 
filled and ready for the fall business are 
kept busy with little or no coal on hand. 
The mines are operating at top-notch, but 
are unable to meet the heavy demand. 

Retailers continue to complain and point 
to their full order books and empty coal 
bins to substantiate their contentions that 
they are not receiving a normal supply of 
coal. Orders received in April and early 
May are. unfilled and consumers add their 
complaints to those of the retail dealers. 

Receipts of domestic coals at the New 
York Tidewater do not appear to have in- 
creased; at least there has not been a 
larger tonnage available for spot buyers. 
The big companies have no surplus to offer 
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to the general trade after taking care ot 
their customers, and many middle houses 
say they are unable to find any free coal in 
the harbor. Independent operators’ supplies 
are being quoted at the prices suggested by 
the Federal authorities which are about $1 
including the commission, above the com- 
pany circular. 

Egg and stove sizes are the shortest of 
the domestic coals. Chestnut is somewhat 
easier. Pea coal is tight but easier than 
either of the larger sizes. 

Buckwheat No. 1 is in better supply and 
consumers with good bin supply are taking 
advantage of the situation to fill up. Rice 
and barley are long and individuals feel 
inclined to make concessions in order to 
move stocks. Loaded boats of either of the 
two sizes can be had at about 50c. less 
than the f.o b. price. : 

Reports of near-by all-rail business indi- 
eate an easing up in demand, but there is 
a heavy call fgeom New England and ship- 
pers are using every effort in sending sup- 
plies forward. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.0.b. 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken case che. 5 $52 50@5 090)” eer arate 
gether: 5S 50@5565 vee err 
Stove. 575 @ 300 8 nee eee 
Chestnut. sja5< J) 800595 ee Iaioo cater 
Pence eee et 30 D450) $5.75@6.00 
Bucks «deci cpr 4.00@4.15 4.25@4.75 
ice nore 40@ 360 3.25@3.50 
Barley oan ee 0310 2.40@.2.75 
2 et A eR ede i unr cent  -@ pe Aras ec. 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5e. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—Buyers returning from the 
coal regions report much dissatisfaction 
among the small operators over the Wash- 
ington price-fixing. It is the opinion of 
some of these operators that the matter of 
prices should. have been left to the discre- 
-tion of mine-owner and that they could 
have been amicably adjusted. Many of 
these operators it is said are considering 
the advisability of becoming their own sales- 
agents so as to secure the commission which 
now goes to the jobber, thereby receiving 
$3.25 per net ton instead of $3. Such ac- 
tion might seriously handicap some middle- 
men who heretofore have taken care of 
the tonnages of these small operators and 
found a market for the product which 
otherwise might have remained unsold ex- 
cept when badly needed 

The market is becoming rapidly adjusted 
to the new conditions and although the 
new pooling arrangement has not been put 
into operation shippers are ready and will- 
ing to give it a fair trial. 

Supplies are scarce. The line trade is 
demanding and receiving considerable coal 
that otherwise would come here. Demand 
is strong but little coal is being received 
to meet it. Some of the better grades are 
practically out of the market so far as spot 
coal is concerned, the operators sending 
searcely enough here to take care of their 
eontracts. For that reason quotations are 
seldom heard. The fair grades are a trifle 
easier. 

On Tuesday the market was _ steady. 
There was a good demand and but little 
coal to meet it. The situation is becoming 
more serious and it may result in the clos- 
ing down of many industrial plants. 

Mine shipments were quoted at $3 net 
ton and $3.36 gross ton. With the lifting 
of the export embargo as regards shipments 
by rail into Canada it was said that mine 
quotations for coal to be sent there ranged 
from $3.75 to $4.25. The better grades were 
quoted at New York Tidewater at from 
$6 to $6.75 and the cheaper grades at $5.25 
up. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shipments here light. Dealers 
take steps to learn when they will be sup- 
plied. Car supply serious. Demand strong 
for all domestic sizes. Steam sizes fairly 
steady. Bituminous situation still unset- 
tled. Almost all shippers selling at fixed 
price, but there are rumors of smali ton- 
nage sold at higher prices 


Anthracite—The promised neavy_ ship- 
ments for July have thus far failed to 
materialize and with the last half of the 
month well under way there has not been 
the least improvement in conditions. Many 
dealers who have empty bins are being 
given so little encouragement by the big 
interests that they now despair of being 
able to fill the orders on hand this summer. 
Compared to the needs of the dealers 
practically no coal is coming this way from 
the companies and no one can learn when 
the policy is to be changed. The dealers 
are now becoming more than anxious, but 
the sales agents are all answering the 
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appeals that they will surely be taken care 
of some time. 


The newspapers have recently given con- 
siderable prominence to the increased ship- 
ments of anthracite made last month which 
has further increased the troubles of the 
dealers. Their customers point out this 
statement and the dealer can only say 
that he has not received the coal. Buyers 
cannot understand why this city should be 
discriminated against when other parts of 
the country receive their full supply. 


As for several weeks, the dealers best 
cared for are a few selected customers of 
each individual operator. They are paying 
higher than company prices, but there are 
no complaints against this. There are a 
few such dealers who are beginning to ac- 
cumulate some stocks of nut and stove coal, 
especially the former, and we know of a 
few dealers who have actually held up their 
orders for these sizes. These are the class 
of dealers who were quite wary of taking 
any orders at the low prices which ruled 
for such a short time in April; they have 
about now filled all their orders and hav- 
ing little storage room seem content to 
get some of the usual summer rest instead 
of going after more business. Of course 
such cases are very exceptional and con- 
fined to long established and _ successfui 
dealers who are in position to ease up 
on the grind. 


The dealers along the line of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. are if possible less fortunate 
than those on the Reading. The former 
have of late been afforded some relief, as 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. has removed its 
embargo and is allowing a limited number 
of cars to go to the Pennsylvania R.R. 
points in the city. At this writing Reading 
cars are being confined to that road’s own 
lines. There probably was never a time 
when the car situation generally was so 
complicated and shipping agents must be 
constantly on the alert, though doubtless 
the ultimate object of greater car efficiency 
is being gradually obtained. Certainly the 
dealers are doing their share in this direc- 
tion. Never before in the history trade 
have so many box cars been received by the 
retailers. 


The demand for all sizes, from broken 
to pea, continues unabated. There really 
seems to be no broken for sale; there are 
many inquiries for it, but there is no let-up 
in the demand from contract customers 
and any spot coal would easily bring $5.50. 
Some operators report egg scarcer than 
stove, but locally stove still has the call. 
Chestnut is the easiest of the family sizes; 
it is far from plentiful, but where we 
find only one size in a yard it is usually 
chestnut. 

As the season advances there is actual 
alarm among the representative dealers 
regarding pea coal. At this time of the 
year they could usually buy all they could 
store, often at reduced prices but now there 
are no accumulations of any kind. The fact 
that a dollar a ton above the Reading 
circular is considered a reasonable price 
late in July demonstrates the condition of 
the market. 


While there are no so-called premium 
prices in the market now though the fact 
that the Trade Commission has fixed a 
maximum price gives a certain leeway to 
some shippers to get a little more for their 
production. We know of one case where 
a big yard has been almost entirely filled 
with all sizes purchased at top figures from 
the smaller operators. These shippers have 
necessarily been compelled, in a_ measure, 
to slight their regular trade who have been 
taken care of at moderate prices. 


The steam sizes display no_ particular 
strength over last week and $3.50 to $3.75 
for buckwheat is the ruling price. Rice 
is bringing around $2.25, with barley weak 
at $1.75. One of the larger companies still 
continues to store a slight production of 
rice, boiler and barley, which is in excess 
of their current demands. 

No further steps have been taken in the 
matter of pooling anthracite and the com- 
mittee, which was appointed by the in- 
dividual operators, is quietly resting until 
a move is made by the larger companies. 
It is believed that the matter of the an- 
thracite pool will not be gone into until 
after the bituminous pool, which has been 
lately arranged for, is in successful oper- 
ation. 

The local school board which taced a 
prospect of an increase of $160,000 in its 
yearly coal supply, has rejected all bids; 
it has decided to ask the mining companies 
to bid direct on the business and the board 
to make their own hauling arrangements. 
This business was formerly taken entirely 
by the operators, who sub-let the hauling 
to the dealers, but about 10 years ago 
they declined to submit bids. No doubt 
pressure of some kind will have to be 
brought to bear in order to have them 
take an interest now and all parties are 
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watching tne outcome with a great deal of 
concern. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken..... $5.00 $6.15 Buck...... $2.90 $3.80 

PT ae el 47591593 5 nkles 2.40 3.40 

Stove 4°50% 5570" Boiler. 32-2 2520083230 

Nut 4.60 5.65 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea 3.20 4.10 


Bituminous—It cannot be said that the 
market has as yet entirely adjusted itself 
to the new selling conditions. While prac- 
tically all quotations are being made at 
the $3.25 rate for mine-run coal, in accord- 
ance with the agreement made with Secre- 
tary Lane, yet there are persistent rumors 
that some houses are asking higher prices. 
While we have not as yet been able to 
locate any sales made at excess prices, we 
are confident that a small tonnage is 


‘actually being disposed of in that manner 


by people who feel that they are not bound 
by any agreement. The amount is very 
small, however, and in no way affects the 
working out of the agreement. 

There is a_ strong feeling among the 
shippers that there must eventually be some 
kind of an adjustment whereby the high- 
grade coals will be accorded their rightful 
position as to prices. The idea is not that 
they should be sold at a higher price, but 
that the poor grades should be put at a 
lower level. Owing to the differences of 
opinion at Washington it is believed that 
prices are far from being definitely fixed; 
at least there continues to be much un- 
certainty in this market. 

Production the present week has been 
better than.the preceding one, but only 
because of the short tonnage in the previous 
period owing to the holiday inactivity. ‘The 
coal producers feel that they have done 
their part and it is now_up to the rail- 
road companies to provide the cars and 
move the coal promptly This week the 
car supply was certainly not over 50 per 


cent. Of course labor continues to be 
a factor in )olding down production, as 
the men were never more independent. 


There are no particularly serious labor dis- 
putes at present, but the men are quite 
indifferent as to working up to their pos- 
sible maximum. One local concern lost an 
entire day at a large operation on account 
of the men joining in the hunt for some 
lost children. 

The inquiries for coal continues as strong 
or even stronger than when the price was 
at $5 and over. Yet despite the numerous 
inquiries many consumers hold to the belief 
that coal will be even cheaper, due per- 
haps, to the many and conflicting news- 
paper reports on the situation. 

The pooling plan for Tide coal has now 
been set to take effect here on Aug. 1, 
although it has already been started at 
some of the other shipping points. While 
the matter of grades has not been worked 
out yet in its entirety there is no doubt 
that everything will be in readiness for 
ee inauguration of the plan at the time 
set. 


BALTIMORE 


The $3 mine basis becoming the standard 
for spot coals, although there are still some 
sales above this figure. Movement confined 
largely to céntract and bunker coal. An- 
thracite scarce here. 


Bituminous—In the face of the flat state- 
ment from Chairman Peabody of the Na- 
tional Coal Production Committee that the 
coal trade should live strictly up to the $3 
mine basis, and 25c. shippers premium, ar- 
rangement, and the fact that a majority of 
jobbers and mine representatives here are 
standing firmly by that idea in all sales 
of spot coal, some business has undoubted- 
ly been recorded here the past week at 
higher figures. Such sales are admitted of 
better grade coals as high as $4.50 in cer- 
tain quarters. However, it appears to be 
but a matter of a short time before every- 
thing will be shaken down to the $3 and 
$3.25 basis. 

Meanwhile there 1s no great amount of - 
coal coming here outside of contract fuel 
or coals for export and bunker use. The 
fact that tonnage on free coal has fallen 
off considerably since the $3 basis was set, 
while general tonnage is said to be running 
about the same, might indicate that some 
mine connections have heretofore been hold- 
ing out a part of their contract coals to 
take advantage of the recent high prices 
in the spot market. The Baltimore Tide- 
water Exchange is now in operation here. 
The first few days are said to have shown 
satisfactory results, although there are 
naturally a number of kinks to work out. 
All coal of one particular classification 
now goes on a_ specified track at_ tide 
terminals, and is drawn as_ desired by 
shippers, irrespective as to who the orig: 
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inal shipper or owner may be, and up 
to the amount of his own shipments. 


Anthracite—Hard coal men here are 
puzzled. On the one hand they read re- 
ports that the largest amount of hard coal 
in history is being shipped, and on the 
other they face actual experience in paying 
premiums up to 75c. a ton for any quick 
deliveries and inability to get through any- 
thing like the amount of coal desired even 
at that advance over schedule. The long 
drawn out winter and fear of being caught 
short of fuel made consumers order early 
and heavy this spring and summer un- 
doubtedly had an effect but the dealers can 
not figure that it was sufficient to cause 
the difference. All are now awaiting the 
conference in Washington which is expected 
to fix a new anthracite selling standard. 
Wiping out of excessive premiums is one 
thing looked for and which will be wel- 
comed. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments fair. Receipts and movement 
from mines light. Shippers not quoting 
prices. Export license now required for 
cargo and bunker coal. 

Shipments are moving fairly well in all 
directions though they are not heavy on 
account of the small supply of coal and the 
searcity of vessels for the foreign trade. 
Receipts from the mines are still light, as is 
also the coal in transit. New England 
consumers seem to be trying to cover their 
shortage, as shipments to that territory are 
unusually heavy and would no doubt be 
still heavier if the coal was available for 
shipment. 

The supply of vessels in the coastwise ser- 
vice is further depleted from time to time. 
It is now reported that the Luckenbach 
fieet of five tugs and thirteen barges is to 
be laid up.. These vessels have been carry- 
ing coal on the coast four years. The 
steamer ‘Deepwater,’ building at Camden 
for Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., is ex- 
pected to be launched the latter part of 
this month. If she is not taken over by the 
Shipping Board she will be a distinct addi- 
tion to the coastwise fleet, as her capacity is 
12,500 tons, the largest vessel ever engaged 
in this trade. This will offset in a large 
measure the vessels which have been lost or 
withdrawn for other trades. The barges 
“Seneca” and “City of Washington,” coal 
laden from Hampton Roads, in tow of the 
tug Luckenbach No. 4, have gone ashore 
on one of the Florida reefs. The tug went 
ashore also, though it is now reported that 
the tug and one barge have been floated 
and that the chances are good for floating 
the other barge. 

Export licenses must now be secured for 
all cargoes of coal and for bunker coal 


supplied to steamers in the foreign trade. ~ 


Particulars concerning cargo licenses are 
not yet available, but bunker coal may be 
furnished any steamer not bound to a port 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland or 
their colonial possessions or dependencies. 
When steamers are bound to ports in these 
countries a license or permit must be ob- 
tained before the coal may be_ supplied. 
The effect of this regulation will be to put 
all steamers trading to this country under 
the control of the Government. If bunker 
coal is refused the voyage cannot be pur- 
sued. Just what regulations and formali- 
ties are required for cargoes will no doubt 
be available within a few days. There is 
expected to be some delay to steamers un- 
til things are in smooth werking order. 
Preliminary advices indicate that the same 
regulations will apply for cargoes as for 
bunkers. 

There is little activity in anthracite. Con- 
sumers seem to be holding off in the hope 
that prices will be reduced by fall. Also 
the moving date in this section is Oct. 1 
and supplies are not usually laid in until 
after that date. 

Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


June 23 June 30 July 7 July 14 





Nor. & West...121,023 140,787 99,789 117,442 
Ches. & Ohio... 94,090 101,858 89,239 81,769 
DV AR EUDIAT 514/515, onlg ie,» 86,911 82,943 82,769 

ASIN Lt a aR re 329,556 271,971 281,980 


Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Although unchartered steamers for ex- 
port coal are still very difficult to obtain, 
we think the steamer market to certain 
destinations is somewhat weaker, owing to 
the scarcity of available coal for export. 
A few steamers for export coal were char- 
tered since last report, but none of any 
importance have been renorted. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


COAL AGE 
Europe July 9 July 16 
VUE CNG PERI Sateen Se ee 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about $100.00 about 


Spain (Atlantic)* 30.00@36.00 30. 00@ 36.00 
Spain(Med’t’n) *. 32. 40@ 38.40 32. 40@ 38. 40 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
‘‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 


Montevideo..... $30.00@30.20 $30.00@31.20 
Buenos Aires... . 30. 00@ 30. 20 30.00@31.20 
Rosario......... 31. 68@ 32.40 31. 20@32.40 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 332.50 about 
Santos... 234.00 about 334.00 about 


Chile(good port). 17.50@18.50 16.50@17.50 
West Indies 


Havana: .iee.s ee 5.50@5.75 5.25 about 
Cardenas, Sagua. 7.75 about 6.75@ 7.25 
Cienfuegos...... 8.00 about 6.75@ 7.25 
Port au Spain.... 10.75 about 10.25@10.75 
St: Lucia’ eon. 10.75 about 10.25@10.75 
St. Thomas...... 9.00@9.50 8.75@ 9.25 
Barbados........ 10.75 about 10.25@10.75 
Kingston........ 7.50 about 7.00@ 7.25 
Curacao?....¢@... 9.00@9.50 8.75@ 9.25 
Santiago........ 8.00 about 7.25 about 
Guantanamo..... 8.00 about 7.25 about 
Bermudae 2.0 7.00@8.00 6.00@7.00 
Mexico 
Vera Crugiccs... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
Tampico.... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. * And p.c. 
2 Or other good Spanish port. *Net. ; 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repot. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Two dollars and fifty cents is the highest 
rate now asked on barges from Hampton 
Roads to Boston, other ports in proportion. 
Larger tonnage would be hard to secure 
were there any current demand, so few 
bottoms are now available to the open mar- 
Ket. 

Rates on Long Island Sound, New York 
loading, are still on the basis of $1.35@1.50, 
depending on destination; $4 continues to be 
paid to points east of the Penobscot. 
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Lake Markets 


OCCOUNUCUCUUUADAEOOSUORCCEOAOOUEOODSSEONSUSNSEDESCUSEAECESULEOGSCEOCCCORCORSESCEOCEOOSCCROEORESOREEDR ESE 
PITTSBURGH 


Contract shipments heavy. Spot supplies 
relatively light. Expectation of further 
price revision. 


The coal market is operating with a 
fair degree of smoothness. There are no 
reports relating to Pittsburgh coal being 
settled for at the agreed price with an 
understanding that a bonus is being ac- 
cumulated to be paid later, but it is stated 
that several complaints as to this have 
reached Washington, referring to other 
districts. It is positively charged, however, 
that in the Pittsburgh district some brokers 
are dividing their commission with opera- 
tors in order to secure coal. All dealers 
report that they have more inquiry than 
they can fill, it being much more difficult 
to buy coal than to sell it. 

Contract shipments are now as a rule 
close to 100 per cent., in the case of both 
local consumers and Lake trade. Most of 
these contracts are at higher than $3, but 
even on $2.75 contracts operators are dis- 
posed to make full shipments. When spot 
coal was so much higher they shipped much 
less, prorating according to-~-car supplies. 
The amount of coal left for the spot mar- 
ket is correspondingly reduced. 

The expectation is common that there 
will be a further downward revision in 
prices when the Federal Trade Commission 
makes its report as to cost of production, 
it being doubted whether profits of. 100 
per cent. or thereabouts will be permitted 
indefinitely. A few observers predict that 
the market will decline of its own accord. 

Car supplies are reported as somewhat 
better than for many weeks past and pro- 
duction is on a somewhat larger scale. 
While labor is not plentiful it is possible 
usually to load all the coal for which there 
are cars. 

We quote the market at $3@3.25 for 
slack and mine-run and at $3.50@3.75 for 
screened coal, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district, according to the agreement. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous unsteady as ever. No settled 
price. Shippers do not know what to do. 
Anthracite slowly meeting the demand. 


Bituminous—The former uncertainty as 
to prices continues and will not cease until 
the Government takes some step toward 
asserting its~ authority or gives up the 
effort entirely. Shippers are divided as to 
the best move to make. Some say that 
the market ought to be allowed to take its 
natural course,~others are willing to abide 
by the $3 price and still others predict 
that a lower maximum will soon be made 
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and maintained. Some see a matter of 
patriotism in the selling at the fixed price, 
while others claim that the authorities 
should stay out of the business. 

It is not denied -that prices generally 
have declined a dollar or so. Practically 
no bituminous center is asking $5 at the 
mines now and though there is only a minor 
part of the operators selling at $3 the 
agreement has had a general effect outside 
of that. The result is that the coal is 
going on contract as much as possible, some 


shippers being able to sell pretty nearly 
all their coal in that way. Still nobody 
is satisfied with the prices and _ besides 
everybody is afraid to act independently, 


with the result that much of the coal 
is sold with a proviso, and some is turned 
over to regular customers with no price 
fixed. 

The car situation is not improved. If 
that could be straightened out the complaint 
of excessive price would soon disappear, for 
consumers could then get what coal they 
need at normal prices. 

It is estimated that fully two-thirds of 
the bituminous coal is still sold above the 
$3 maximum, but not above $3.75 at the 
mine for Pittsburgh, or about as follows: 


Youghiogheny CGassnc..... s/s. c+ /eiioi2 $5.30@6. 00 
Ritteburgiystearmis: ae. core, «cans 5.15@5.65 
OhioINOs Ss eae. Ro shaves 5.10@5.60 
Bessemersee neers soon eo ass 5.00@5.50 
Adlerheny Valleyar carte «5 steer giants 4.90@5.40 
Cambria Co. Smithing............... 5.80@6. 30 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 5.55@6.05 
ALUSIi ck Soe yee eet ees hh ie ieee ail coats 4.85@5. 35 
Caniiel Same ratte te Sn 6.00@6. 50 

All quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. 


Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The situation is practically 
without change. As a rule the shippers 
are claiming that they are slowly catch- 
ing up with the demand and will be in 
better shape by fall than they were last 
year, for, though the coal goes out as soon 
as it is furnished, the consumer is much 
better supplied than he ever was at this 
time of the year. An arrangement in the 
city retail trade provides- for turning over 
so much coal every day to the dealers, 
so that the long lines of waiting trucks are 
no longer seen. 

The Lake trade is active, shipments for 
the week being 133,650 net tons, according 
to the Custom House report, of which 31,200 
tons cleared for Chicago, 48,550 tons for 
Milwankee, 6300 tons for Racine, 2800 tons 
for Green Bay, 19,100 tons for Fort Wil- 
liam and 238,700 tons for Duluth and 
Superior. 

Freight rates are $1.25 to Racine, 75c. 
to Green Bay, 60c. to Chicago, 50c. to Mil- 
Pauses and 424c. to Duluth and Fort Wil- 
iam. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Fuel Controller urges economy in coal 
consumption. Government takes action to 
speed up deliveries. 


The Canadian Fuel Controller, C. A. 
Magrabli, has issued a statement urging 
coal users to lay in supplies at the earliest 
possible moment and to exercise the closest 
economy in the use of coal, substituting 
wood and coke wherever possible. He 
points out that deliveries of coal by water 
transportation or otherwise are distinctly 
below those of former years and that unless 
deliveries can be speeded up a heavy load 
will be thrown on the railways during the 
fall and winter. He has arranged with 
Sir Henry Drayton, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Railway Commission to take control of 
the coal transportation problem and hopes 
that Canada’s fuel problem for next winter 
will be satisfactorily solved. The services 
of H. P. McCue of Pittsburgh, a leading 
authority on coal and transportation, have 
been engaged to facilitate the filling of con- 
tracts and prompt forwarding of shipment. 
He is opening an office in Pittsburgh. 

The Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa, estimates the total produc- 
tion of coal in Canada during the first quar- 
ter of 1917 at 3,590,991 short tons. The 
average rate of production is apparently 
less in Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
than last year, but greater in New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Coal ex- 
ports during the three months were 501,570 
tons, and imports 3,921,824 tons as com- 
pared with exports of 737,744 tons and im- 
ports of 4,002,892 during the corresponding 
period of 1916. 


TOLEDO 


Buying becoming more aetive. Dealers 
and steam users feel that the lowest price 
levels have been reached and are anxious 
to secure supplies. 


Although there seems to be a fair supply 
here there is every indication that the 
demand will steadily increase from now on. 
No wholesaler has a large amount of coal 
and as the car shortage is still felt through- 
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out this section a general shortage of free 
coal is inevitable. 

Retail dealers are beginning to buy in 
large quantities and as they expect no 
further drop in prices most of them are 
attempting to place orders for immediate 
shipment to stock their yards for the fall 
trade. A decided shortage of anthracite 
is evident about the city and the efforts 
of dealers to secure shipments immediate- 
ly is not generally successful. 

The steam trade remains quiet, and fac- 
tories are in fairly good shape as to sup- 
plies. While not any of them have large 
supplies on hand, they are confident it will 
not be difficult to replenish their stocks 
when it becomes necessary. Wholesalers 
anticipate a good business in the near 
future when steam users start to prepare 
for a possible car shortage during the 
fall months on account of the necessity 
of having cars for transporting food and 
supplies for the Government. 

Coal is being moved to this port for Lake 
shipment as fast as possible, but there is 
a decided shortage of motive power on 
some of the roads and wholesalers assert 
the car supply is little better than last 
winter. The Hocking Valley Ry. has taken 
two passenger trains from its schedule, 
which it had been operating between this 
city and Columbus in order to facilitate 
the movement of freight. Suitable vessels 
for coal carriers are still scarce and much 
coal is being loaded in barges which have 
lain idle at the docks for many years. 

Prices on tons are as follows: 


Lump Nut 

Mine and and 

run Egg Slack 
Hocking & Pomeroy. $3.25 $3.75 $3.25 
W<st Virginia Splint..... 3.25 3.75 3825 
enticky ssi eek & SS glele Bde 325 
Pocohontas....... S22 sper fs) sy) 

DETROIT 


Steam coal users buy sparingly. Domestic 
consumers show little interest. Lake trade 
gains in volume. 

Bituminous—With the expectation that 
there will be a lower price at the mine 
fixed on coal, a considerable proportion of 
local steam plants are placing orders very 
conservatively. While their attitude per- 
haps finds justification in assertions made 
by persons prominent in departmental cir- 
cles of the Government, Detroit coal job- 
bers maintain that instead of any further 
lowering of prices, there is reason to believe 
delays in buying may place the consumers 
in the position of having to pay a higher 
price than that now prevailing and with 
much less prospect of getting their require- 
ments supplied. 

it seems doubtful if there will be any 
more plentiful supply of coal, in view of 
the probable increase in requirements of 
munitions plants, while the railroads, within 
a few weeks will be less able to handle 
shipments, owing to the movement of crops 
and of war supplies. Consumers of domes- 
tic coal appear to be confident that their 
wants will be supplied whenever they wish 
to stock up. 

Anthracite—Uncertainty is exerting a re- 
straining effect in the anthracite trade. 
Retail dealers see the same reason for delay 
that imposes a check on soft coal buying, 
while consumers, having no present need 
of coal are hoping for a drop in price 
before the time comes when they must 
have it. Many of the consumers, however, 
have placed orders conditional on the mar- 
ket at time of delivery and quite a number 
already have their winter supply put in. 

Lake Trade—Coal seems to be moving a 
little more freely to loading docks and the 
movement over Lake routes is increasing 
slightly in volume. Car shortage, delaying 
unloading of ore from freighters from five 
to seven days, is reducing the supply of 
tonnage offered for coal cargoes. 


CLEVELAND 
Wholesale market featureless. Demand 
good for all grades at prices fixed by 


Federal Government officials. Large move- 
ment of Lake coal. 


The wholesale market has been feature- 
less the past few days although there has 
been a good demand for all grades at 
prices fixed by Federal Government officials 
which were effective July 1. Movement of 
Lake coal continues to increase and last 
week the Lake Hrie Bituminous Coal Ex- 
change succeeded in loading about 800,000 
tons, which was the largest week since 
June 1, the date that the Exchange started 
business. Commissioner Fred C. Baird ex- 
pects the amount floated by the Exchange 
at reach 4,000,000 tons for the month of 

uly. 

No material reductions have been made 
as yet by the retail dealers as they claim 
that all stocks now on hand were bought 
at high prices and will have to be moved 
before they can make a reduction. It is 
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quite likely they will have to change their 
minds, as the domestic consumers have 
stopped buying and are waiting for lower 
prices before placing their orders. 


Following are the market prices per 
short ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
INO. Oop ee a an $4. 40 $2.90 $3.90 
Cambridge smn mina 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Middle District. ........ 4.20 3.90 3.90 
Hocking = Sarees rene ~~ 440 3.90 3.90 
COLUMBUS 


Lake trade and steam business continue 
active, while domestic demand is at a 
standstill, Car supply has improved dur- 
ing the past week. 


The Lake shipping, which is being rushed 
to the extreme is the best feature of the 
coal trade in Ohio. With producers and 
shippers straining every point to get a 
large tonnage to the head of the Lakes; 
little attention is paid to other departments. 
Steam business is also active in every way. 
There is little domestic demand, because 
of the uncertainty as to the future and also 
because of the disposition on the part of 
consumers to refrain from buying. 

Steam tonnage is moving freely and there 
is no scarcity reported at any point. Large 
users have been trying to accumulate a 
surplus but their efforts have not met with 
much success. Quite a large part of the 
steam tonnage is purchased on contracts, 
many of which are considerably above the 
prices fixed by the conference in Washing- 
ton. The steam tonnage bought on the 
open market is being sold at the fixed prices 
generally. Iron and steel mills are the 
largest users of fuel at this time, though 
railroads are taking a good tonnage to take 
care of freight movement. 

Domestic trade is quiet as neither dealer 
nor consumers are disposed to buy to any 
extent. Quite a few of the dealers have 
rather large stocks on hand and conse- 
quently are not in the market. Consumers 
have been taking the advice of public offi- 
cials to hold off in their buying until after 
Sept. 1 and consequently there is very little 
movement. If this tendency continues, 
there will be quite a rush for stocking 
purposes later on and it is feared that 
the orders can not be taken care of. 

Lake trade is the most active phase at 
this time. Loadings at the docks at’ Toledo 
for both the Hocking Valley and'T. & O. C. 
R.R. have been unusually large ‘during 
the past week. The vessel movement is 
efficient and little time is being lost. Re- 
ports from the Northwest show that there 
is a marked shortage from the records of 
last year and that unless something is done 
to remedy the situation there will be a 
shortage at the close of navigation. 

Production in Ohio fields has been better, 
owing to a better car supply. This is es- 
pecially true in the Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend fields. In eastern Ohio pro- 
duction is still hampered by lack of ears. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lumpee-<... $3.50. $3.50 .l2se.. 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.50 32.90 $3.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nut. xGOeeeer ces oo. 3.00 3.00 3.00 
ce ewes 3.00 37 O00 We Sy ee 
Mine‘runpe nee ctw: «2.00 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack..... ae: 3.00 3.00 3.00 


CINCINNATI 

Demand continues good from 
sumers, but price is more of a 
prospects of further Federal 
Domestic market is quiet. 

The inability of large consumers to se- 
cure contracts to take care of their fuel 
requirements for the coming year, or for 
the winter season, has served to maintain 
the strength of the steam market, regard- 
less of the fact that a lower range of maxi- 
mum prices fixed by the Federal Govern- 
ment is felt to be quite possible. It is 
generally understood that there is going 
to be real difficulty in maintaining the coal 
supply up to requirements unless there is 
a decided improvement in transportation 
conditions and large consumers much prefer 
to have contracts with reliable coal oper- 
ators or wholesalers to resorting to the 
open market, as they must otherwise do. 

Among retailers the inclination it to 
await developments with reference to 
maximum prices, as their customers have 
adopted that attitude and buying is not 
expected to be in any great volume until 
this question is setled. The movement of 
coal to the Northwest via the Lakes con- 
tinues heavy, however, and is apparently 
limited only by the car*supply, which re- 
mains the key to the situation, as it has 
been for months. : 


steam con- 
factor with 
intervention. 
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LOUISVILLE 


“Government prices” in effect but market 
is very dull. Consumers appear to feel 
that Federal authorities have their prob- 
lems well in hand. 


In spite of the fact that the Kentucky 
operators are maintaining the prices fixed 
by the governmental representatives the 
demand is light. Meanwhile the newspapers 
continue to print many misleading staie- 
ments as to the prices which are likely to 
prevail, the “profits’ which the various 
handlers will be permitted, ete., and many 
consumers of all classes are postponing 
their purchases. This is causing a good deal 
of anxiety among the operators, who are 
advising their friends and regular cus- 
tomers that now is the time to purchase 
to insure having coal this winter. They 
are beginning to fear that, if purchasers 
continue to delay buying it will be impos- 
sible to get coal at any price in the winter. 

With maximum prices fixed, the operators 
will naturally prorate their coal among 
their regular customers, which will leave 
the open market buyers unsupplied. Stock- 
ing operations are being much deferred in 
this territory. Labor is indifferent in sec- 
tions where there are’ no labor troubles, 
the men declining to work extra hours in 
the interest of increased production and 
seeming to be unaffected by appeals to their 
patriotism. The strike in western Kentucky 
has not as yet caused a very great reduc- 
tion in output. During the week the car 
supply has been improved. 

Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee prices 
are $3.75 on domestic sizes, and $3.25 on 
steam sizes, f.o.b. the mines, the figure in- 
cluding the broker’s 25¢c. Western Ken- 
tucky reports lump selling around $2.75; 
mine-run around $3.50 and nut and slack 
and pea and slack around $2.25, f.o.b. the 
mines, although there are rumors of coal 
sold below those levels. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Buyers continue to withhold orders and 
new business was very light during the past 
week. Prices, in most instances, are being 
held firm at maximum figures allowed. Car 
supply good with most lines. 


Consumers are still playing a waiting 
game with the evident purpose of trying to 
enforce price concessions, having an idea, 
it appears, that the mines are accumulating 
a surplus coal supply, which will shortly 
result in lower quotations. On the other 
hand the operators claim to have ample 
business in hand to handle their production 
for some time to come and have very little 
available coal for the spot market. Indus- 
tries and railroads have no stocks on hand 
and are depending on daily receipts to 
maintain operations. One of the railroads 
entering the district had a representative 
in the field the past week endeavoring to 
place orders for 50,000 tons to take care of 
increased requirements, but had little, if 
any success in having his needs booked. 
This same line was entirely out of coal at 
two of its largest chutes, and the state- 
ment is made that not a railroad in the 
district has over a three days supply of fuel 
in stock. Quotations are about as follows 
per net ton mines: Pratt, $3.50, Black Creek 
and Cahaba, $3.75@4; Carbon Hill and Cor- 
ona, $3.25@3.50; Big Seam, $2.75@3. 

Production is reported to have been off 
25% in some instances during the past 
week, all operations suffering in this re- 
spect to a more or less degree on account 
of the indifference of miners to the essen- 
tials of regularity and efficiency at a time 
when every pound of coal that can be mined 
is urgently needed. 


PU 


Coke 


CUMCUNOUUGUNCOEAUOONUOENAECUCUEU DU CUECLUTEUCETEERMS EE OEECCTEA SES EE TUES CEE EEE DEEP EE EEET EET EAEEEEE LEEDS 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Decline continues. Price regulation ex- 
pected. Holiday causes only slight decrease 
in output. 


The spot coke market continues to decline 
and at this time after Independence Day 
is at the same level as at an equal period 
before the holiday. Taking $16 as the 
highest price paid for any considerable 
tonnage the top of the market is now $4 
a ton less, although it is still eight times 
the price at which coke sold two years ago. 

The passing of the holiday is only one 
influence in the decline, however, the other 
being the quite general expectation that 
there will be a reduction in price dictated 
by the Government or arranged under Gov- 
ernment auspices. This would hardly occur 
until iron and steel prices are taken in 
hand, but that is expected for the very 
near future. Some coal operators, however, 
are complaining on the ground that coal 
price fixing should have been accompanied 
by coke price fixing, and pointing out that 
byproduct coke ovens are securing coal at 
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$3 or $3.25 and selling coke made from it 
at the present market. 

Car supplies were very good all last 
week, many operations reporting 100 per 
cent. for several days, but difficulty was 
experienced in production so that in some 
cases all the cars furnished could not be 
loaded. There were many who predicted 
that if full car supplies were furnished 
there would not be enough labor to produce 
and load the coke the cars would accom- 
modate. 

If the authorities undertake to fix a fair 
price for coke they can hardly set it outside 
the limits of $5 and $6. The coke operator 
could hardly expect more for his coal than 
$3 a ton as he could not get a car rating 
in order to ship coal at all, and this would 
make about $4.50 for the coal needed to 
make a ton of coke, while on account of 
the rise of the byproduct ovens the bee- 
hive operator had practically given up ex- 
pectations of making much profit on the 
conversion of coal into coke until the war 
boom upset all expectations. 

We quote spot coke at $11@12 for fur- 
nace and $12@13.50 for foundry, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended July 7 at 349,218 tons, 
a decrease of 21,950 tons, and shipments at 
355,688 tons, a decrease of 20,706 tons. The 
holiday caused a much less decrease than 
expected. 


Buffalo—There is prospect of lower 
prices, if only because they have gone so 
high. Certain shippers show the tendency 
also by reporting that they have cleaned 
up their orders and are now going. after 
new ones. They will not yet quote lower 
than $17 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$16 for 48-hour furnace and $14.50 for low 
grades and stock. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Foundry coke prices 
continue to climb, $16 now being the spot 
quotation on high-grade product. Sales at 
$15.50 to the spot trade have been quite 
numerous, but have been confined to small 
tonnages, as no producers are in position 
to quote on large inquiries. The demand 
is very strong, business being offered dur- 
ing the past week calling for monthly de- 
liveries as high as 4000 tons, which could 
not be placed in the district. Contract 
quotations range from $12.50 to $14. No 
quotations are given on furnace coke, such 
a nominal tonnage being available. Pro- 
duction is considerably off on account of 
searcity of labor and hot weather conditions 
affecting the efficiency of the forces em- 
ployed around the ovens. 
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Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Buying has been less active on account 
of the fixing of maximum prices. Prospects 
of a eoal shortage growing. Railroads 
taking any surplus offered. 


Expectation among consumers of further 
price reductions at Washington has created 
a peculiar condition of affairs. The buying 
earlier in the week slumped more than 
any time during the past year, and retailers 
complain of receiving concellations in great 
numbers and in some instances the yards 
are full of storage coal. The shippers, 
for the first time in months, need orders on 
some sizes, and are making an effort to 
show consumers the importance of buying 
now before the situation becomes acute. 
Newspaper reports in the Mid-West country 
have been misleading, and until the general 
public are fully informed of the true con- 
ditions it is not expected there will be any 
heavier buying than usual during the sum- 
mer months. 

The railroads have taken advantage of 
the lull in domestic business and have 
mad* heavy purchases, and as a result the 
mines have not suffered from a lack of 
orders. Notwithstanding the slump in the 
demand for both steam and domestic coals, 
the situation has been singularly free from 
cancellations of contracts. Many steam 
users have made efforts to contract for 
storage coal, and some of them are trying 
now to make arrangements for next sum- 


_mer’s supply. Their action is based_chiefly 


on the removal of coal tariffs in Canada, 
and the blanket orders of foreign govern- 
ments for all free coal in certain mining 
districts of the country. 

During the past week embargoes have 
been placed by some of the Eastern roads 
which hinders movement to the Northern 
and Western markets. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio has placed a restriction which forbids 
the movement of coal in certain Western 
directions and which forbids reconsignment 
of its cars. The Baltimore & Ohio has 
refused to allow its hopper bottom cars ta 
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leave its own rails. The Louisville & 
Nashville also refuse to allow their equip- 
ment off their lines, and this seriously 
interferes with eastern Kentucky § ship- 
ments. Operators are much concerned 
about these embargoes and expect the 
situation to be much worse later when 
railroad difficulties will increase. 

The maximum prices have strengthened 
up the shippers who were selling for less 
on the theory that a higher price now 
will in part compensate for having to take 
a less price than the market warrants 
a little later. 


CHICAGO 
Chicago market less active and produc- 
tion has fallen off in most sections on 
account of car shortage and embargoes. 
Not much change in prices. Shipments of 
anthracite via boat show improvement. 


Slow demand, especially by the domestic 
trade, afforded the railroads an opportunity 
to buy in large quantities. The lull in 
buying, is thought to be only temporary 
by most operators, and as soon as the 
householders are aware of the seriousness 
of the situation there will, no doubt, be a 
bigger demand on the dealers than any 
time heretofore. Chicago retailers complain 
that buying has practically stopped the 
past week, especially on bituminous coals, 
that their yards are as a rule limited in 
storage facilities, and until such time :as 
the buying increases shippers will be com- 
pelled to withhold shipments. Expectations 
among consumers of further action at 
Washington is responsible for this setback, 
but since a number of the daily news- 
papers here are now calling attention to 
the gravity of the coal situation it is 
thought the public will have a better un- 
derstanding of the matter and retailers will 
avg sufficient orders to keep their teams 
usy. 

Shipments of anthracite via Lake to 
Chicago the past week aggregated more 
than 52,000 tons which is an abnormal 
amount, but the coal moved out almost as 
fast as it arrived, and dealers are still far 
behind on orders. 

The Franklin County mines have had a 
steady demand the past week, and no dis- 
counts are being made from the prices 
fixed at Washington. During the three 
months, April to June inclusive, these mines 
produced 1,586,000 tons in excess of the 
same period last year. The greater part of 
this tonnage has replaced Hastern bitumi- 
nous in Chicago and the Northwest in retail 
yards, and at least 10 per cent. supplanting 
Eastern coal in the manufacturing of by- 
product coke. 
about 62 per cent. 

In Williamson County the mines have not 
been getting much more than 50 per cent. 
running time because of the poor car sup- 
ply. This in itself was enough to overcome 
the cancellations of orders by retail dealers 
which continued for the first few days. 
The buying revived the latter part of the 
week. Prices have been very firm at the 
Government. maximums of $2.75 for steam 
sizes and $38.50 for domestic. 

Saline County operations have been 
seriously hindered the past week by car 
shortage. The free coal available moved 
at maximum prices which are somewhat 
below the spot market price on these coals 
a few weeks ago. 

The Springfield district mines are work- 
ing as near full time as car and labor 
supply will permit. ‘These mines have not 
been affected by the recent slump of orders 
due to fact that most of the tonnage is 
tied up on railroad contracts. 

Fulton and Peoria districts report almost 
full running time. Most of this coal is now 
being taken by the railroads, and very little 
free coal is to be had. All domestic sizes 
are firm at the maximum prices. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Car supply has averaged’ 
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The movement of Hocking and Poca- 
hontas coals to this market are limited due 
to heavier demands in other directions. 
Embargoes have interfered more or less 
with what free coal has been available 
to this market. 

There has been no movement to speak 
of on Eastern Kentucky coals. Embargoes 
have restricted shipments to this terri- 
tory and demand in other directions is 
taking care of the available tonnage. The 
new maximum price delivered at Chicago 
is at least $1.50 per ton below that of 
two weeks agg, and would create quite a 
demand were it possible to secure the coal. 

MILWAUKEE. 

Coal situation still tense, with the demand 
for anthracite far in excess of the supply. 

Between the action of the State Council 
of Defense in spreading broadcast a warn- 
ing that a coal famine in the Northwest is 
imminent, and the assurances of coal deal- 
ers that there will be a sufficiency of fuel 
and that prices will go no higher, the nerv- 
ous consumer is left to guess out his own 
salvation. Householders are buying more 
than normal supplies, and manufacturers 
are piling up steam coal as a measure of 
safety. The July schedule of prices is still 
maintained. The city authorities just pur- 
chased from a jobber 2400 tons of Youghio- 
gheny screenings at $6.55, and 320 tons of 
mine-run Pocahontas at $8, delivered. These 
figures represent a cut of 50c. per ton from 
offers made by dock companies. , 

The State Councl of Defense has com- 
plained to Secretary of War Baker that 
Illinois coal operators are circularizing re- 
tail dealers in Wisconsin soliciting business 
at prices based upon the rate fixed by the 
Washington conference which was subse- 
quently repudiated, and endeavoring to cre- 
ate an impression that the rate is perma- 
nent. This charge is denied by Illinois men. 
They hold that they are selling steam coal 
at the mines for $2.75 and domestic varie- 
ties at $3.50, with an allowance of an addi- 
tional 50c. at mines under extraordinary ex- 
pense. 

The Board of Education at Oshkosh, Wis., 
has rejected all bids for fuel supplies, in the 
belief that coal is being held too high, and 
will depend upon the open market for the 
present. 

Since the first of July cargo receipts at 
Milwaukee have aggregated 243,128 tons, 
of which 47,743 tons were anthracite, This 
makes the supply of anthracite received 


- thus far 114,224 tons, which is somewhat 


less than normal. 
ST. LOUIS 
Conditions unusually quiet, with no 


domestic demand at all, and steam de- 
mand less than normal. Standard coal 


more active. Car shortage continues. 
Rate controversy disturbing. No Eastern 
coals. 


The market is unsually quiet. There is 
no local domestic demand at all. The 
public are still expecting to get coal at a 
lower price, as the newspapers have been 
advertising this freely for several weeks 
past. However, to contradict this, the 
retail price of Mt. Olive coal advanced from 
$4.25 to $4.50 this week, and Standard 
advanced from $3.75 to $4 and $4.25 

The difference of $1.25 and $1.50 between 
high grade and Mt. Olive is so great that 
domestic business is swinging to Mt. Olive 
and Standard, but the domestic tonnage 
is small. 

There has been an easing up in the 
steam demand that has been quite notice- 
able locally, though Chicago and the North- 
west are taking some coal and the railroad 
tonnage continues heavy. Some railroad 
short-time contracts have expired and a 
larger tonnage of Standard coal would be 
on the open market if the equipment were 
available. The Standard market continues 
to advance slowly and surely, and indica- 
tions are that this will continue, whereas 


Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $3.25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3,.25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.50 
Steam lump:............ 2.75@3.00 Rife 2213 2.75@3.09 3.50 
Dieete a ae eee 3 2903. 50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 
Nit tees) D7 29(0)5.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 
Wing-riins 4. eae eee ae 2°95: 2.75 ih Te 2075 
Screenings.............- 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.50@2.75 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- 3 Vas Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
[iin 1.6 une eee $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
Wigpere. ce Corecess | o.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
UWt.si ie 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
No.) nut... 3.50 yr ee ey. SS aes bee: cea 3.50 
INOS 2 Ubi ca cinesusetn es 3.50 550) ee NECN ES Aes ee Noire ileths ws, dard, Ba viele senees 
ING.) 3: Tb San, 2 ee ete bos 3.50 355) MTS nN A oie, Setcui tian Pups ia. ¥ 4 eres 
Marl avaghed, eee. 020 Elin NON, ne ae RSA Sa PA ce rete mm? CREED IE 
INO. 2-wadhed. .>\ lec ene » 350 2150 Wee eee ce Oe eee 
Minie-run «5 sis tamiatas ss 2.175 215 bw A: 3.25 3.25 
SIGEBORII ZG 10 35-0. vrsnlsiey none 2.43 2013 21 OG et 1g 0 i aE ora a 


Hocking Lump $3. 50 


Splint Lump $3.50 
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Mt. Olive still remains below the standard 
open market price locally. 

The Mt. Olive district operators are play- 
ing safe. They are not going to cause 
the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate their affairs and they are pursuing 
a policy that is going to win them business 
in the future. ; i 

The high-grade market is dragging. The 
Iron Mountain territory is getting a good 
supply of coal now, but the Illinois Central 
territories are suffering, as car shortage 
conditions on this road are worse than 
anywhere else in the field, with the excep- 
tion of the M. & O. The outlook for 
equipment improvement is extremely bad. 
There has been some offgrade Carterville 
going the rounds at about $3 for the 
domestic sizes and as low as $2.50 on 
mine-run, with screenings at the same price. 
This proves conclusively that there is not 
a combination to fix prices in that field, 
for the maximum of $3.50 for domestic 
and $2.75 for steam is not being obtained 


generally. ; 

Dealers throughout this territory are 
pretty well stocked up and when buying 
begins the stocks will not last long and 
everything points to a congestion of orders 
that will be hard to take care of. , 

Practically no anthracite has moved in 
during the past week, and the same applies 
to the smokeless situation. Arkansas has 
dropped off almost all together. 

The prevailing market per net ton f.o.b. 
mines: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 


6-in. lump... $3. 25@3.50 $2.35@3.00 $2.50@2.75 


3x6-in. egg.. 3.25@3.50 2.35@3.00 2.50@2.75 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.25@3.50 2.35@3.00 2.50@2.75 
Nome nutes: or 2 oe 00 et aan ere raat 
NO SS DUG ces) eee ee Serie a eee eee 
INO. 74 MUGS cre eciare ens Scan cis Ren tr cu ee ee 
Non S Utise Ca en te ae ceased meee eae een 
2-in. screen. 2.50 1.90@2.00 
2 WUMD eee ioe eee eee 2.25@2.50 
3-in. lump... 3.25 2..25@3.00 eee 
Steam egg... 3.25 2.25@3.00 2.25 
Mine run.... 2.50@2.75 2.25 215 
Washed - 
INOSgl oe 350 hy e.g iktcndie Sahel e aeite Eee 
No. 2 C3. 50, ae 2 soe ee 
No. 3 65 00) ape ae eee 
Noma eee ee Ded Di) ou hth seh e. eee 
IN Oss teins). e000 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
724c. Other fields, 573c. 


‘ 
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Northwestern Markets 


TITTLE LLL 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Advance of 50c. made on all coals. Some 
localities unable to secure quotations of any 
sort. 


An advance of 50c. a ton on all coal in 
this city marks the commencement of high 
prices for the coming winter. Prices now 
are higher than at any Similar period in 
the history of the business and higher 
than they were last winter. Ordinarily at 
this time prices are low enough to warrant 
consumers storing winter coal but this is 
not now the case and it is not evident that 
any movement for storing winter coal has 
started. Recent increases in miners’ wages, 
scarcity of labor with lower production and 
the fact that no Canadian coal is being 
imported and greater demand being made 
for coal owing to the phenominal rise in 
the cost of fuel oil, all contribute to the rise 
in prices. 

Waterville was only able to obtain one 
bid for coal this year and contracted for 
150 tons of Waingate steam coal at $8 per 
ton, the highest price ever paid in eastern 
Washington. No bids were received re- 
cently in answer to an advertisement for 
the supply of coal for Whitman County 
during the next twelve months. Only one 
bid, that of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., was received by Benton County for 
the supply of coal for the ensuing year. 
The prices quoted were: Roslyn lump coal, 
roe mine-run, $5.80, and special steam, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


City receives only one bid on annual sup- 
ply and this does not guarantee delivery. 
Prices much higher than last year. 


In answer to an advertisement for the 
annual supply of coal for the city but one 
bid was received where last year there 
were more than seven. The prices quoted 
were: Tono lump coal, $7 per ton, Carbon 
Hill fire engine coal $12 per ton, Carbon 
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Hill steam coal, $8 per ton. Contracts will 
not be taken by any coal company for any 
coal on specified amounts or delivery nor 
will a price be guaranteed for more than 
ten days, emphasizing shortage and an un- 
stable market with the prospects that 
prices which are now higher by from 50c. 
to $1.50 a ton than at this time last year 
will go even higher. Very little coal is 
being shipped into Portland and as this 
city formerly received large consignments 
from Australia, which has ceased all ship- 
ments during the war, the situation as 
regards supply let alone price is not the 
most reassuring. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


Coal takes another advance and sells for 
higher prices than last winter. Prospects 
for serious coal shortage. 


For the second time this summer the 
price of coal has advanced $1 a ton and 
is now $1.50 a ton higher than it was last 
winter with the prospects that it will go 
much higher and that later in the year it 
may be unobtainable at any price. Lump 
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Compared with June, 1916, the shipments 
last month showed an increase of 1,412,- 
062 tons, or 25 per cent. The largest 
previous shipments were made in March of 
this year, when the quantity sent to market 
was 6,989,075 tons. Total shipments for 
the first six months of 1917 have amounted 
to 37,667,093 tons, against 33,421,665 tons 
in 1916, and 32,328,991 tons in 1915. 

This record, made in spite of +a _ pro- 
nounced shortage of labor, exceeds the most 
optimistic anticipations and more than 
keeps the promise made by the operators 
to the Federal Trade Commission that the 
production in 1917 would be increased over 
1916, and that the public requirements 
would be supplied. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road 
for May and the first five months of last 
year and this year were as follows, in 
short tons: 





May ———~ — Five Months — 


coal is now selling at $9 per ek and nut Roe 1916 1917 1916 1917 

four ‘months ago at $6 per ton. Dealers Foreign’ 314.057 140,760 1,307,905 1,010,989 
; : eat xy S oa’ wise ' ’ 110, 120, 

are far behind in deliveries, one of the larg D'm's't’c 2,534,141 2,508,220 11,170,189 11,055,154 


est companies being over 100 tons behind 
on retail orders alone. The reason for the 
advance in the retail price is of course that 
the mines have advanced their figures be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor. The mines 
are not exporting as much as formerly and 
there is a much greater demand for steam 
coal than ever before. The Admiralty is 
drawing heavily on British Columbia mines 
ie these orders take precedence over all 
others. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Shortage more serious than it has ever 
been with little promise of improvement. 
Demand greater than ever before with 
prices higher. Use of sagebrush for fuel 
urged. 


A circular letter sent out over the name 
of J. A. Reeves, general freight agent for 
the Oregon Short Line, which handles most 
of the coal from the Utah mines consumed 


Coke 
Foreign | 
Domestic 


7,613 Rot 25,069 
175,756 207,469 871,835 999,439 


Total.. 3,312,956 3,153,374 14,945,538 14,422,975 
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Foreign Markets 
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SSUUTONOEOE DOES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 28—In some isolated cases collieries 
have been better situated with regard to 
supply of tonnage and wagons, but, gener- 
ally speaking, the trend of the market has 
been easy, and prices inclined to sag. Prices 
quoted are nominal. 


in this state, calls attention to the fact that Best Welsh steam............... Nominal 

the coal situation is far more serious than Bestiseconds.te..5 oc eee eee Nominal 

it has ever been in this section with little Seconds..:........ ie ee ee $6.72@6.96 
promise of improvement. The state nor- Best dry coals.....................  6.00@6. 24 
mally consumes about 400,000 tons of coal Best Monmouthshires.............. 6.72@6.96 
a year, and while the Short Line shipped  Seconds.........................- 6.00@6. 24 
more coal during last May than in May, Best Cardiff smalls................ 4.32@4.56 
1916, the rate will not come anywhere near Cargo smalls...................... 3.84@4.20 


supplying the demand. Only 353 tons of 
coal were shipped into the state between 
May 29 and June 8. State War Secretary 
J. Hansen is remaining in Utah to keep 
coal cars moving, but in a letter to the 
Governor states that it will be absolutely 
impossible to supply the demand and hints 
at a coal famine this winter. As a result 
prices are going out of sight and paradoxi- 
cal_ as it may seem, some of the leading 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Mommouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—There is still not enough ton- 
nage to go round, and rates of freight in 
all directions rule very high. 


Port Said, ..eeeso OU 


ae - Gibraltar. <....- $21.60 
coal dealers are advising their patrons to : 
burn sagebrush as much as possible, to use beige Ee at ae Home cai pee 
straw for the threshing of all grain, and to Naples......... 23.58 RiveriPiateaeeeense 
practice economy in the use of coal in the Ajexandria..... 33.60 Pie : 


homes. 
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General Statistics 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


" 
eneneneneeae 


The Board of Trade returns for May 
show that the tonnage of the coal, coke 
and patent fuel exported during that month 
and the first five months of 1915, 1916 and 
this year was as follows: 


The shipments of anthracite for June, 1915 1916 1917 
established a new record in the history of May........... 3,967,657 3,825,387 3,664,823 
the region. Mine and washery operations First five months 19,651,751 17,000,732 15,795,303 


were both pushed to the limit of the sup- 
vly of labor and of railroad cars and they 
responded by a record-making tonnage of 
which the railroad shipments amounted to 


The values for the same periods are 
shown in the next table: 


erg det ee a8 ae over the pre- 1915 1916 1917 
ceding mon which in turn had been the 
maximum May record) of 131,512 tons, May........... £3,542,975 £4,790,460 £4,909,384 


This is the first time in the history of 
anthracite mining that the shipments have 
exceeded 7,000,000 tons. 

Distributed by carrier companies. the 
shipments during June were as follows: 


—— June 
1917 


First five months 15,416,600 18,551,184 20,963,021 


The average value of the coal, coke and 
patent fuel exported during May was f1 6s. 
9d., as compared with £1 5s. in May, 1916. 











1916 1917 1916 
Pai Regen: 1,341,370 1,087,183 7,177,908 6,322,998 
Di Va Rinku steeteiahs bar. 6 6 1,347,205 1,000, 553 6,741,996 5,830,559 
GARR Orme ae 771,365 633,572 4,073,044 3,447,585 
Dis uveme terri: ss sa cea see 1,085,072 873,278 6,132,890 5,106,958 
DF eC Ompnmrr tte. fis bc kt akin Sst eee 818,337 580,046 4,110,640 3,559,974 
POU Nar RMT RE 2 ois 2. <\s vuole orape eth ee harman 500,037 482,239 2,836,233 3,069,431 
BO a AS oi. nnd oot 2 ce ne eee 807,047 666,529 4,371,476 4,013,663 
IN NMC VEEN su Se cco cytes Sieoeos Come 0 by wee 181,965 154,089 1,000,412 979,848 
Mec fel 5, HAL, cal cee ne: Oe cee Periph bd 335,602 261,711 1,819,864 1,192,874 
; 7,188,000 5,739, 200 38,264,463 33,523,890 
DCC MPH OMMEEEeR A cu + < -, -, «5 aueteneinye Rigen the xs Perm * 138,963 * 102,225 eee PEE few ht Seen OZ. 220 
7,049,037 5,636,975 37,667,093 33,421,665 


*Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C. R.R. of N. J.and L. & N.E. R.R. 
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The Storage of Coal 


ONSIDERABLE STRESS has been laid upon the 
advisability of storing coal as one means of 
helping out the present coal stringency. 


The query at once arises, Why preach coal storage 
when the supply is already so scarce that there is not 
enough available in many cases to satisfy current 
demands? While this may be true under the present 
abnormal conditions, it should not minimize the 
importance of the reports received from many sections 
of the country of proposed storage plants. Inquiries 
for information regarding storage show that the 
recommendation of the Fuel Committee has been 
taken seriously by a great many producers and users 
of coal. 


There is a wide difference of opinion in regard to the 
advisability of storing coal. It is the general opinion 
that coal deteriorates as a result of storage and that, 
therefore, storage should be resorted to only as an 
extreme measure. 


The causes of deterioration are chemical and 
physical. In regard to the chemical changes, it has 
been shown conclusively by Professor Parr, of the 
University of Illinois, also by Porter and Ovitz in 
a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Mines, and 
by J. B. Porter, of the Canadian Department of 
Mines, that the chemical deterioration has been 
greatly overestimated and that with most ‘coals this 
is an almost entirely negligible quantity. 


N regard to this phase of the subject, Professor 
Parr, in Bulletin 97 of the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois, just off the press, 
summarizes the data secured to date briefly as follows: 


1. Bituminous coal can be stored without apprecia- 
ble loss of heat values, if the temperature is not 
allowed to rise above 180 deg. Fahrenheit. 


2. Indicated heat loss per pound of coal is due more 
to an increase in the weight of a unit mass of coal 
resulting from the absorption of oxygen than to an 
actual deterioration or loss of heat units. 


3. Freshly mined coal has a large capacity for 
absorbing oxygen which combines chemically with 
both the organic combustible and the iron pyrites 
present, generating a small amount of heat; the rapid- 
ity of the absorption of oxygen depending upon the 


temperature of the mass and the extent of surface 
exposed—that is, the fineness of the coal. 


4. If heat is thus generated more rapidly than it is 
lost by radiation, the mass will be gradually raised to 
the point where there is danger of its firing, the danger 
point being 180 deg. F., because at that temperature 
practically all the fresh ‘moisture is vaporized and the 
rise in temperature is then much more rapid than 
before. 


5. Any successful method of storage must check or 
prevent the absorption of oxygen, and any successful 
method of storage must provide for the radiation of 
heat due to oxidation more rapidly than the oxidation 
takes place. 


6. Under-water storage prevents loss of heat values 
and is accompanied with deterioration in physical 
properties, such as slacking. 


7. Dry storage is more safely undertaken if the fine 
material is screened out at the storage yard and sized 
lumps only stored. 


HE engineering features of coal storage have not 

been so carefully investigated as have the chem- 
ical, and there are a number of important points in 
connection with the methods of storing and the me- 
chanical handling of the coal that are open to argu- 
ment. A few of these questions are as follows: 


What is the best mechanical method of storing 
coal and reclaiming it from storage? What does it 
cost to store and reclaim from storage? Is there any 
limit to the time that coal can be kept in storage? 
Does it make any difference what time of the year coal 
is stored? Does it make any difference under what 
weather conditions coal is stored? Where should coal 
be stored—at the mine or near the point of con- 
sumption? Does the slight deterioration in chemical 
properties warrant any difference in the price between 
fresh and stored coal? What is the percentage of 
breakage in storing coal by different methods of 
handling? What is the best method of preventing the 
heating of coal in storage? If stored coal heats, what 
is the best way of handling the pile to put out the fire? 


Many other equally pertinent questions will suggest 
themselves to practical coal men, and a free discussion 
of the subject is invited from all our readers. Send 
in your ideas today. 
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To Find the Length of a Leather 
Belt by Weighing* 


Put the belt on a pair of scales, get the correct weight, 
measure the thickness and width, and then lay the ruler 
across this chart twice and column F# will tell the length 
in feet in a jiffy. The belt need not be rolled up neatly; 
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CHART TO FIND LENGTH OF LEATHER BELT WHEN 
WEIGHT IS KNOWN 


it can be a jumbled up mess, as belts sometimes are, yet 
the scales will not lie. There is nothing miraculous 
about this method. It is based on the fact that leather 
belting weighs 0.035 lb. per cubic inch. So, knowing 
the width and thickness one can solve “backward” for 
the length. This chart does away with the figuring. 





*Copyright, 1917, by W. F. Schaphorst, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York. 
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For example, What is the length of a belt whose 
thickness is + in., whose weight is 42 lb., and whose 
width is 10 inches? 

Connect the + (column A) with the 42 (column C) 


. and extend the line to intersect column D as indicated by 


the dotted lines. Then run a line through ‘hat inter- 
section and the 10 (column B), and the intersection 
with column F# gives the answer as 40 ft. as the length 
of the belting in the rod. 

When measuring the thickness of a belt, it is well to 
use considerable care, since a fractional part of an inch 
on this chart will make a great difference in the answer, 
as you may readily observe. If the belt is rolled up, 
measure the total thickness of ten layers. It is then 
easy to divide by 10. For example, if you find the total 
thickness of ten layers to be 23 in., you know that to 
equal 2.375 in. Dividing by 10, the thickness of the belt 
is therefore 0.2375 in. You could not do much better 
with a pair of micrometer calipers even if it were con- 
sidered desirable to do so. 

The range of this chart is great enough to include all 
ordinary and many extraordinary belts. It is of service 
in a great number of instances where it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to unroll the whole package of 
belting and put a tape line on it. Besides, no great 
amount of room is required to perform the operation. 


A Safe Man-Trip 


By RALPH W. MAYER 
Roslyn, Wash. 

At its last session the Legislature. of the State of 
Washington passed a new mining code. Under this 
law it is compulsory to have the first car of the man- 
trip secured to the socket of the haulage rope by an 
extra chain or cable of sufficient strength to hold the 
full load of the trip. Furthermore, each car must be 
connected to the one ahead of it by two or more con- 
nections, any one of which must be capable of hold- 
ing the load. 

At the No. 6 mine of the Northwestern Improvement 
Co. a special trip of cars has been made up to carry the 
men into and from the mines. For this purpose the 
regular mine cars are not used, a special car having 
been devised. The haulage rope is connected to the 
first car of the man trip by a short length of heavy 
chain, which contains a swivel. This chain is fastened 
to the end of the haulage rope in the ordinary manner, 
by means of a socket. The other end of the chain is 
provided with a clevis and pin that passes through the 
hole in the drawbar of the car. 

The two arms of the clevis are embraced by a link 
that is hammered flat and welded fast to them about 
half way between the open and closed end of the clevis. 
This prevents the arms from spreading and also pre- 
vents the clevis from slipping off the link of the chain. 

Two chains, one upon either side of the drawbar, 
are permanently fastened to the car, independent of the 
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drawbar proper, and in such a manner that either of 
the two secondary or side chains will hold the weight 
of the entire trip. These two chains are long enough 
to reach to the socket of the haulage rope. Each 
chain terminates at this end in an eye-bolt. These eye- 
bolts, one upon either side of the haulage rope, pass 
through holes made to fit them in a yoke that fits 
snugly on the socket. The nuts on the ends of the eye- 
bolts are pinned in place by cotters. The yoke to which 
the eye-bolts are secured is made sufficiently strong to 
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hold for the men who sit upon either side of the car. 
It also equalizes the space that each man may occupy. 

Pieces of 4 x 6-in. timber, cut diagonally so as to have 
a wedge-shaped cross-section, are used as cleats and 
nailed to the bottom of the car. Each cleat serves as a 
seat as well as a foot rest for the man occupying the 
seat behind it. 

The first car in the trip is provided with a piece of 
heavy shafting running the full length of the car. This 
is placed in the middle under the pipe handrail and is 





SOCKET YOKE WITH SAFETY CHAINS, THE FIRST CAR. A MAN CAR AND THE LAST OR TOOL CAR OF THE 
SAFETY MAN-TRIP 


hold the weight of the trip. For average use such a 
yoke should be made from about 2 x 3-in. bar steel. 

The hole in the yoke is given the same bevel as the 
outer surface of the socket over which it fits. The 
length of the secondary chains and eye-bolts is such that 
when the haulage rope is taut the yoke is pulled onto 
the socket and held fast. On the bottom, or lower side, 
of the yoke an opening, or slot, is cut of slightly greater 
width than the diameter of the haulage rope. When the 
rope is slackened to uncouple the clevis from the draw- 
bar of the car, the yoke can be pulled off the socket onto 
the rope and can then be lifted off, the rope passing 
through the slot in the yoke. This allows the yoke and 
secondary chains to be lifted free from the main haul- 
age rope. 

To facilitate the storage and operation of the man- 
trip two tracks are placed side by side. One is for the 
man-trip and should be under cover to protect the 
cars from the weather. The other track is for a trip 
of empty mine cars temporarily left thereon. The 
mine cars are run onto this siding and uncoupled, the 
rope then being fastened to the man-trip. When the 
men are all hoisted or lowered the man-trip is run onto 
its siding and left there until again wanted, while the 
haulage rope is then fastened to the empty mine cars 
standing on the adjoining siding, and the regular hoist- 
ing of coal proceeded with. These sidings are placed 
either inside the mine or above ground, or wherever 
most convenient. 

The cars used in the man trip are constructed with- 
out sides. The ends are made from 2-in. planks about 
14 in. high. These are bolted securely to angle irons, 
the other leg of the angle being bolted to the car bottom. 
These man cars are made strong to withstand rough 
usage. 

A stay made up of 1-in. pipe, the ends of which are 
flattened, bent at right angles and bolted securely to 
the car ends, passes through the center of each car. This 
pipe not only strengthens the car but serves as a hand- 


securely fastened to the car bottom by means of U- 
shaped straps that are securely bolted at their ends. 
This piece of shafting is for the purpose of providing 
additional weight in order to hold the car on the track 
in case of ice, or should it strike some obstruction. 

At the opposite end of the trip an ordinary mine car 
is placed. This car is used for transporting tools or 
any equipment that the miners may wish to take into 
or out of the mine. All the cars are connected to- 
gether by ordinary couplings and side chains, any one of 
which is capable of holding the entire load that may 
come upon it. 


Relation of Depth to Extraction 


The depth of a seam limits the percentage extracted, 
according to a report rendered in 1913 by the chief min- 
ing engineers of the greater operating companies of the 
anthracite region. The percentages safely removable 
for given depths are given to the right of the table and 
the bed thicknesses on the left. : 


Bed Thickness Depth Below Surface 


Oto 500 Ft. 500 to 1,000 Ft. 1,000 to 1,500 Ft. 1,500 to 2,000 Ft. 
Flat Pitch Flat Pitch Flat Pitch Flat Piteh 
2k tO. 10/1 boa h 9 75 66 63 55 52 46 qt 
GLOW tty weed 7\ 63 60 Dz 49 43 41 
1Oito 14 ft... co. 7/1 67 59 56 48 46 40 38 
14 to 20 ft..... 68 65 56 53 45 43 37 35 
20 tavs0 fte.r ee OD 62 53 50 43 41 35 33 


Mine Explosions and Fires 


Immediately following a mine explosion or fire, com- 
pany officials should act without a moment’s delay. Dila- 
tory tactics have lost many lives. First, summon the 
state mine inspector, rescue crews and doctors. Notify 
the power engineer, the hoist engineer and other local 
officials. Send an alarm to all parts of the workings. 
Station reliable men at all mine entrances to prevent 
any but safety lamps being taken underground. Al- 
low no one to enter unless his name is recorded. Keep 
air compressors working and shut off all electric power 
except where such power drives a fan. 
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Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—I 


By J. MCCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 


HE gradual displacement of animals by mechanical 

haulage as the motove power in mine transporta- 
tion, the successive increases in the weight of the loco- 
motives employed and the improvements in car journals 
and rolling stock, admitting of longer, heavier trains at 
relatively high velocities, are making imperative a closer 
attention to the track material used in mines. 

Short-radius curves are falling into disuse wherever 
traffic is at all heavy. These curves are frequently the 
limiting factor in the length of the trip. The long wheel- 
base of the motors is not adapted to them, they are the 
site of continual derailments, the haulage speed must 
be reduced at their approach, the cars cannot be pushed 
around them without danger of the bumpers “locking,” 
their track maintenance is excessive, and altogether 
the use of sharp curves is questionable economy. 

The introduction of the steel car for mine transporta- 
tion also demands a higher grade of trackwork than was 
required for the wooden car; the deficiencies of the road- 
bed, to which the semi-pliant material of the latter 
adapted itself, tends to loosen the construction of the 
more rigid steel car. 

With the more progressive mining companies, the 
old practice of building frogs, switches, etc., at the mine 
—to suit the conditions as they arose—with the crude 
facilities of the average smithshop, is being supplanted 
by the use of better-constructed commercial equipment, 
to which the curves are standardized. For it is obvious 
that the highest perfection in the design and quality of 
the material will accomplish little if this material is im- 
properly installed. 

With many mining companies, I have found, that after 
they are satisfied as to the merit of the equipment, the 
subject of trackwork is neglected, and the manner of 
installation and the specific application, the selection of 
the frogs, switches, etc., goes by default to the foreman 
or trackman. No efficient trackwork can be effected 
without some prescribed rules to govern this work. 

Moreover, it will be found in endeavoring to compile 
a standard practice for the guidance of the trackmen, 
that while most textbooks and handbooks on this sub- 
ject are replete with data on the standard-gage track, 
they are curiously lacking when applied to the narrow 
gages. It is necessary to delve through the many topics 
to find any data at all on the subject, and then often its 
treatment is intelligible to no one but an engineer. 

With the foregoing in mind, the following series of 
articles has been prepared in order to furnish those in 
charge of the trackwork and the laying out of track- 
work with the necessary data in a convenient form, com- 
piled from the usages of several companies where track- 
work has been taken up systematically. 

The introduction of the rules in the latter part of 
the series is in line with the policy of the standard- 
gage roads to standardize practices and material, and 
fix definitely the responsibility for the various opera- 
tions. The first part of the series deals briefly with the 
reasons governing the rules and the mathematical com- 
putations involved. The opinion that a mine car will run 
on any kind of track and that anything is good enough 


for mine work cannot be too strongly discouraged. Well- 
ington and other authorities have been quoted. 

It is hoped that a consistent application of the prac- 
tices suggested will result in lengthened trips and lower 
haulage costs; easier, more economic track maintenance 
with a minimum of equipment in stock, and, finally, help 
to reduce delays in transportation ascribable to track- 
work. 


ITH the exception of gravity roads on the heav- 
W ier grades where wood rail is still preferred on 
account of its higher coefficient of friction, 
standard tee rail is now in general use for mine tracks. 
In determining the proper weight or section of steel 
rail for any work, the type of haulage, the weight of 
the cars and locomotive, the spacing of the ties, and in 
some cases the reaction of the acid or sulphur water 
must be thoroughly considered. The approximate rules 
heretofore used in the determination of the rail sec- 
tion have usually erred in making the rail section too 
light. The severity of future as well as present traffic 
must be considered, since rail once laid is almost in- 
variably utilized as long as the cars will travel over it, 
regardless of the increase in tonnage both of the trip 
and locomotive. 

In computing the safe load for steel rail laid with 16 
ties to the 30-ft. rail, 10 lb. per yd. for each 2240 lb. 
of weight on each wheel is usually taken; this, with an 
8-ton four-wheel motor, would mean two tons on each 
wheel, or 20-lb. rail. This weight, while safe, is evi- 
dently not enough for any but chamber work—light- 
weight rail is a costly economy. 

The flat wheels common to mine cars, the swaying 
side motion due to the play of the axles in the boxes 
and the side slant of the road bed, the inferior ballast 
allowing some of the ties to sink and causing the rail to 
span a number of ties, thus creating greater bending 
moments, the acid action of the water on the steel, the 
scrap value of any reclaimed track, the cutting effect on 
the treads of the locomotive wheels, etc., are too often 
forgotten in the purchase of rail. 

Again, gangways or headings starting out with short 
mule hauls are converted to motor hauls, and later em- 
ployed as main haulageways without any improvement 
in the original track. As a consequence, the rail be- 
comes a series of humps and hollows, the maintenance 
of the rolling stock and roadbed is excessive, the road 
bed is rendered dirty by the car offal, the trips have few 
cars, frequent derailments occur, and the initial economy 
in the light weight of the rail is soon overcome. 

As Wellington aptly expresses it, in buying rail “we 
must, unfortunately, use an intelligence somewhat high- 
er than a hay scale.” In rail we require: (1) Stiffness, 
(2) strength and (3) durability rather than tons of 
steel. If the strength of various sections is compared, 
it will be found that these requisites can be purchased 
at a lower unit rate in the larger sections. In “stiffness” 
we have that property which allows the rail to span the 
ties and support the load without bending, affording 
thereby a smooth running surface for the cars; in 
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“strength” we have that quality which bears the load 
without yielding or breaking, while in “durability” we 
have the ability to resist wear over extended periods of 
time. 

The stiffness varies as the square of the weight, and 
the strength as the 3/2 power, while the price per ton 
is nearly constant. If the unit weight is assumed as 
being 30 lb. per yd., then the stiffness will increase as 
follows: 


THIRTY POUNDS PER YARD—STIFFNESS =1 


163 per cent. increase in weight 35 lb. per yd. stiffness = 1.36 or a 36 per cent. 
increase. 

334 per cent. increase in weight 40 Ib. per yd. stiffness = 1.78 or a 78 per cent. 
increase. 


50 per cent. increase in weight 45 lb. per yd. ailtness = 2.25o0ra 125 per cent. 


increase. | . , 
663 per cent. increase in weight 50 lb. per yd. stiffness = 2.79 or a 179 per cent. 


increase. 2 : 
100 per cent. increase in weight 60 lb. per yd. stiffness = 4.00 or a 300 per cent. 


increase. 
The ultimate strength will increase as follows: 


THIRTY POUNDS PER YARD—ULTIMATE STRENGTH = 1 


163 per cent. increase in weight 35 lb. per yd. ultimate strength = |. 26 or a 26 
per cent. increase. 
33% per cent. increase in weight 40 Ib. per yd. ultimate strength = 1.54 or a 54 


per cent. increase. 

50 per cent. increase in weight 45 lb. per yd. ultimate strength = 
per cent. increase. 

66% per cent. increase in weight 50 1b. per yd. ultimate strength = 2.15 ora 115 
per cent. increase. 

100 per cent. increase in weight 60 lb. per yd. ultimate strength = 2.83 or a 183 
per cent. increase. 


The advantages of the heavy section over the light, 
as regards stiffness and strength, would show a higher 
comparison as the rail wears or wastes away from any 
cause whatsoever. 

In determining the durability of rail, it is obvious 
that a great amount of wear cannot be expected if the 
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SOME COMMON FAULTS IN RAIL JOINTS 
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weight selected conforms closely to the eas duty 
it has to withstand. 

We can assume for practical purposes that half the 
total weight is in the head, and that about half of this 
weight, or one-quarter the weight of the rail, can be 
worn away before the rail is discarded, if a sufficient 
margin of metal has been allowed; otherwise. the rail 
will fail before it has attained much more than a high 
polish. 

In mining work, particularly underground, with the 
trackmen in absolute charge, trackwork, derailments, 
rail breakage, etc., are taken as part of the day’s routine 
and pass unnoticed, except that p<rt which appears in- 
directly in the high maintenance charges. 

If we assume that a wear of 4 the weight of the head 
was allowed as a safety factor in the lighter rail, then 
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the durability of light and heavy sections will compare 
as follows: 


Available for 


ra Wear ee 3 2 | . a] 
> ‘aa eS 
an a's as ga éa8 S858. ban 8 bn 8 
23 eh fas) si SE meee Saws oe ws 
ge 9 he saa a Ai Se, gi SeS 4a D 
Bs 2s ic ge8 ses ES3S4 seem pose 
aa se Sm SOM S<8 Peud a mods se<s 
15. 745 3.0 12 5.5 1.830 1/6 
35 17.5 8.75 3.5 14 6.0 1.710 1/7 
40 20.0 10.00 4.0 16 6.5 1.625 1/8 
45 22.5 11.25 4.5 18 7.0 1.550 1/9 
50 25.0 12.50 5.0 20 7.5 1.500 1/10 
55 2735 13.25 58) 22 8.0 1.454 W/11 
60 30.0 15.00 6.0 24 8.5 1.420 1/12 


Or, using 30-lb. rail as a unit, the metal available for 
wear would compare as follows: 


Available for Wear 


Before Head Would Increase in 


Weight in Lb. Weight in Become as Light Weight 
per Yd. Head Only Maximum Minimum per Yard 

30 15 7.5 or 100% 3.0 or 100% i. 
35 174 10.0 or 1333% 5 5 or 1834% 163% 
40 20 12.5 or 166% 8.0 or 26623% 331% 
45 223 15.0 or 200% 10.5 or 350% 50% 
50 25 17.5 or 2333% 13.0 or 4334% 667 % 
55 273 20.0 or 2663% 15.5 or 5163% 833% 
60 30 22.5 or 300% 18.0 or 600% 100% 


Briefly, if we were about to build a permanent (so- 
called) narrow-gage road for mine traffic, for which 30- 
Ib. steel would ordinarily be used; we would gain, by 
using a 60-lb. section, the economy in maintenance, a 
more easily operated road with its attendant benefits, 
fewer ties, fewer derailments and a larger scrap value 
when the rail was reclaimed. Furthermore, we would 
have a stifiness four times, an ultimate strength 2.83 
times and a durability three to six times as great, for a 
rail expenditure but double that for 30-lb. steel. 

Some concerns, by purchasing “second” rail from 
the railroad companies, obtain the heavier rail for the 
same price per lineal foot as for new sections one-half 
to two-thirds their weight. This quality of rail for 
most mining purposes will serve as well as new sections. 

In localities where acid water abounds the corroding 
of the steel is frequentlythe limiting factor in the life 
of the rail.” It would be futile to lay heavy section rail 
in locations where the water would soon destroy it. As 
the web and edges of the flange are the portions de- 
stroyed first, an inspection of the standard dimensions 
will evidence that by increasing the weight we do not 
secure a proportionate increase in the acid-resisting 
properties of the rail. Rail weighing 25 lb. per yd. has 
been taken as the basis of unity. 


Increase Thickness Increase in Thickness Increase in 
Weight in Weight, of Thickness, Ends of Thickness 
of Rail Per Cent. Web Per Cent. Flange Per Cent. 
25 x aH BR a) 
30 20 #B 11 Pot 2. 
35 40 B 21 az 9 
40 60 # 32 44 27 
45 80 4 42 ze 35 
50 100 38 47 us 36 
60 140 ry 63 43 64 


In the standard tee rail, adopted by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 42 per cent. of the metal 
is in the head, 21 per cent. in the web and 37 per cent. 
in the flange. The top corners are curved to a ;,-in. 
radius, and the car wheels are designed to give on this as 
little friction as possible; as the rail more nearly wears 
to the shape of the flange the friction is augmented. 
The height of the rail is identical with the width of the 
flange, so if this dimension is measured the weight can 
be determined. 

The table shows the weight of rail per yard corre- 
sponding to the height of flange width. 
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. Width of Flange Width of Flange 
Weight or Height, In. Weight or Height, In. 

25 23 45 3u 

30 3 50 35 

35 31 60 41 


LAYING RAIL 

In laying rails, the joints should be staggered; that 
is, the joints of one rail should as nearly as possible 
come opposite the center of the rail lengths in the oppo- 
site rail. Lengths less than 10 ft. should not be used. 

In Fig. 1 are shown a number of defective joints ex- 
ceedingly common in mine-track construction. No. 1 
shows what is known as a “dish.” This is usually 
caused by the traffic pounding down the joint. In No. 2, 
two objections will be noticed; first, the ends of the 
rail should be butted closer together, and second, the 
rails are on different levels. No. 3 shows two rails 
which are not in alignment, probably caused by not us- 
ing joint fastenings. No. 4 is an example of improper 
curvature, or lack of curvature in bending and laying 
the rail. The joint should be just as symmetrical and 
easy running as the remainder of the curve. 

When the cars travel over a joint such as No. 1, or 
a “high joint” (the contrary condition to No. 1, caused 
by the rail creeping or being improperly laid or bal- 
lasted), it necessarily forces one of the wheels to rise 
above the rail; the consequence is that quite often the 
flange mounts the rail and the car is thrown off the 





SIMPLE DEVICE FOR BENDING OR DISHING 
RAILS 
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track. When the trackman seeks to remedy the condi- 
tion, what often seems the natural thing to do is to 
elevate the rail which the car has mounted, when really 
the difficulty is frequently on the opposite rail. 

The objection to a joint such as illustrated in No. 
2 (Fig. 1) is apparent. While it may not cause a de- 
railment, it sets the entire trip bumping and jogging, 
racks the rolling stock and loosens all the topping on 
the cars. 

The objections to a joint such as is shown in No. 3 
are not always as striking as on this figure. The track 
is apparently not true to gage at the end of one of the 
rails, and one end is probably loose. When no joint 
fastenings are employed the rail may spring laterally 
during the passage of a car and immediately thereafter 
revert to its natural position. The car, if going at some 
speed, may travel considerably beyond the defective 
point and its location go unnoticed. 

No. 4 (Fig. 1) is the most usual form of bad track. 
The rail is not curved uniformly, and a swaying motion 
is imparted to the cars; if the velocity is sufficient, the 
flange may run directly over the rail. 
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To be sure, all derailments cannot be ascribed to the 
track, and in some instances they can be traced directly 
to the car. However, if the track is in perfect condition 
the car must be unusually bad before it will leave the 
track. 

All rails should be laid true to the correct gage of 
the track except where allowance is made for curva- 
ture. The practice of slightly reducing the gage of 
the track to allow for the deficiencies of the gage of the 
car wheel is questionable, since this expedient impairs 
the wheel gage of any new cars. 

Fig. 2 shows an ordinary rail bender, or “Jim Crow,” 
adapted for bending heavy rails or “dishing” them. The 
contrivance consists of two eye-bolts, two old sticks of 
timber, two mine ties and a rail bender. The greater the 
spacing of the ties, the greater will be the power of the 
bender. 

Rail which has previously been used for locomotive 
haulage will frequently be found to be brittle and break 
before bending. This condition is due to the crystalliza- 
tion of the steel from the constant impact of the wheels 
and does not, as is often erroneously believed, arise 
from the return passage of electric currents. The ef- 
fect, if any, of the electricity would be to soften the 
metal. However, where the bonding of the rails is defi- 
cient, the electric current sometimes leaves the rail and 
runs through the soil, again returning to the rail. This 
leaving and reéntering the rail causes an electrolytic 
action, and the rail sometimes disintegrates at the points 
of exit and entry. 

Where the rails have crystallized, or become brittle, 
they should be either annealed before bending or be bent 
while hot. 

Where rails are laid underground, the small variation 
in the temperature will not require any allowance at the 
joints for expansion; when they are laid on the sur- 
face, however, the space left for the expansion of 30-ft. 
rails should be as follows: ; 


Temperature When Space To Be Allowed 


ail Is Laid for Expansion 
24 deg. and less 3 in. 
25 deg. to 49 deg. zs in. 
50 deg. to 74 deg. 2 in. 
75 deg. to 94 deg. zs in. 
95 deg. and over Nothing 


On tracks on a heavy grade, or where the traffic is 
always in the same direction, the rail will have a tend- 
ency to “creep,” or move forward. Where this occurs 
switch points should be inserted at sufficient intervals 
along which the rail can creep without distorting the 
alignment of the track. 


WOODEN RAIL 


In flat pitch mining, where the car is taken by gravity 
from the working face, with the wheels spragged to 
retard the velocity, wood rail is frequently used on ac- 
count of its higher coefficient of friction, or resistance 
to sliding. This coefficient for cast iron on steel is 0.20, 
and for cast iron on oak 0.49, or about 24 times as 
great for the wooden rail. 

It is problematical whether the use of wood rail is 
warranted under any conditions. Many mines have dis- 
continued its use without any noticeable inconvenience 
on their heavier pitching “slants,” or chambers. This 
is accomplished by running a plank along the outside 
of a light tee rail. The tread of the wheel being wider 
than the head of the rail allows the wheel to slide upon . 
both the plank and the tee rail. 
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Among the objections associated with the use of wood- 
en rail are: Its short life; the action of the wheels 
rounds off the corners and wears splinters off the sur- 
face; it is usually received in a warped condition and 
the rails are often not uniform in cross-section. Owing 
to these conditions, and the ease with which the wheels 
mount wooden rails, the cars are much more subject to 
derailments than when steel rail is employed. 

Wood rails are usually laid in a tie which has been 
notched to the proper gage. They are held in place by 
a round spike and can be laid about as rapidly as can 
steel rails. 

The rail is usually ordered about 3 x 5 in. in section 
and in 12 to 16-ft. lengths of beech, birch, maple, oak 
or ash. Care should be taken to have such rails sound 
with square edges, and to have them stored in a man- 
ner to prevent warping. 

(To be continued) 


Steel Lockers for Wash Houses 


By THEODORE HILLER 
Canton, Ohio 


The nation-wide propaganda carried on during the 
past few years to promote welfare work in manufac- 
turing concerns has been so successful in producing the 
desired effect that the movement has branched out into 
practically every field of endeavor. 
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STEEL LOCKERS, KNOX MINING CO., ROCKWOOD, TENN. 
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In fact, among the investigations that the Bureau of 
Mines has been directed by law to undertake are those 
dealing with the health of miners and the improvement 
of sanitary conditions at mines. The law in many 
states already demands that the mining companies pro- 
vide wash houses and lockers for mine employees. 
Those companies complying with this law, as well as 
companies where this law has not as yet gone into 
effect but which have voluntarily made such provisions, 
have found it of mutual advantage to both themselves 
and their miners. 

Most workmen—and miners are no exception—like to 
go to and from their work dry and clean. A conven- 
iently located wash house, equipped with steel lockers, 
will enable them to have a good “‘wash-up” at the close 
of a day’s work; the well-ventilated lockers will keep 
their street clothes in a safe place—in good order—and 
their damp pit clothes over night. 

This welfare work materially aids in keeping miners 
healthy and in a more contented frame of mind. When 
miners are accorded personal consideration—as they 
should be—they are not so apt to become dissatisfied 
and leave a company to accept employment elsewhere. 

Steel lockers are strongly constructed of heavy-gage 
steel and will withstand the hardest usage without de- 
preciation. They are sanitary, fire retardant and prevent 
the spreading of contagious disease. The perforated 
doors admit ample air circulation. The multiple-point 
locking device securely fastens the door, preventing 
petty theft. 

A big feature of such lockers is their flexibility of 
arrangement, permitting an equipment to be taken 
down and rearranged to meet changing conditions. 

Many mining concerns, while appreciating the advant- 
ages of steel lockers, may be under the impression that 
they are costly. Such is not the case—in fact, by proper 
arrangement they are reasonable in cost, especially in 
view of their long life of service. 


New Box-Car Loader 


The Ottumwa Box-Car Loader Co., of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
has recently placed on the market a new belt-conveyor 
type of box-car loader. This machine has a number of 
distinctive features which will be found in no other 
belt loader, and the manufacturer claims that it is by far 
the best loader yet placed on the market for the use of 
those desiring a belt-conveyor type of machine. 

Among the advantageous features claimed by the 
manufacturer for this machine are the following: It 
has a conveyor that moves back and forth, up and down, 
and from one side to the other, all of which movements 
are mechanically actuated. Owing to the extreme flex- 
ibility of this conveyor, which can carry coal to almost 
‘any point in the car, the throwing of coal is entirely 
eliminated, the coal being actually carried to the point 
at which it is to be loaded and deposited either on the 
floor of the car or upon the pile of coal which has already 
accumulated. By moving the conveyor up or down the 
‘coal can be laid almost directly on the floor, if so desired. 

The loader is built in two models—stationary and 
portable—and utilizes either rubber or steel belt, de- 
pending on whether fine or lump coal is to be loaded. 
The conveyor of this loader is extremely long in order 
to carry the coal well back into the end of the car. 
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Every operation of this new loader is mechanical, and 
the machine can be moved by power in and out of the car 
or even up or down the track provided the machine is of 
the portable type. The loader fills both ends of the 
car without having to be removed or without even 
stopping the flow of coal. This also is claimed to be a 
decided time-saving feature and adds greatly to the 
capacity which this loader will handle. 

The conveyor starts loading near the floor and near 
the center of the car. As the loading progresses the 
conveyor is gradually propelled forward into the end of 
the car and at the same time raised. During this oper- 
ation it is also swung at will from side to side so that, 
as before stated, the coal is actually placed at any de- 
sired point in the car. The feature of being able to 
move the conveyor back and forth allows the pl cing 





LOADER 


MOUNTED ON TURNTABLE TO OPERATE ON 
EITHER OF TWO TRACKS 

of the coal either near the center of the car or well out 

in the end and is an important consideration. 

The conveyor of the machine may be placed squarely 
in the center of the car and receives coal from either 
side of the car as may be required at the particular 
mine at which it is installed. This feature also permits 
the distribution of the coal equally on either side of the 
conveyor. The belt, either steel or rubber, is reversible 
and runs in either direction. The operator for this 
loader stands entirely outside the car and is in no dan- 
ger from flying pieces of coal, as he would be if he had to 
stand inthe car. He is also removed from the objection- 
able dust and this makes his work more pleasant. 
This machine is already doing much needed conserva- 
tional work in the anthracite field. 


Electrical Equipment of a Small Mine 


An interesting and very concrete example of the sav- 
ings in man- and mule-power which can be made by in- 
stalling electrically driven machinery in a small mine 
is furnished by the Smokeless Coal Co., of Johnstown, 
Penn. This mine, with an output of 450 tons per day, 
has electrified both its cutting and haulage equipment. 

Coal is cut by three short-wall mining machines, and 
gathered and hauled by an electric locomotive. Power 
is purchased from the central station and passed 
through a 100-kw. motor-generator set designed espe- 
cially for mining service and consisting of a 60-cycle, 
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2200-volt synchronous motor and a 275-volt direct-cur- 
rent generator. This set, together with the control ap- 


paratus, was furnished by the Westinghouse Electric 





SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 


and Manufacturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Penn., and 
installed in a frame building near the head of the slope. 

To start the set, the circuit-breaker handle which 
projects through the left-hand panel is thrown to the 
upper notch until the motor comes up to speed, and then 
is thrown down to the running position as shown. The 
direct-current voltage is then adjusted and the switch 
and circuit-breaker on the right-hand panel thrown in. 
After the field rheostat on the motor is once adjusted 
to give the power factor desired, it need never be 
changed, and hence the chain connecting the rheostat 
and handwheel can be removed, as the illustration shows. 

Regarding the usefulness of its electrical equipment, 
officials of the mine say that a return to old conditions of 
pick mining and mule haulage would require twice the 
number of men and six mules. Not only from the s and- 
point of labor—now, as every operator knows, almost 
impossible to get—but also since machine mining is 
more efficient and cleanly, the company feels that its 
additional investment is paying handsome dividends. 





SWITCHBOARD CONTROLLING MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 
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The Motor Generator in Mining 


SYNOPSIS —A greater number of motor-gen- 
erators for converting high voltages have gone 
into use at mining plants in the past two years 
than in the entire previous history of the indus- 
try. This article gives a brief sketch of develop- 
ments along this line. 





in this country for at least two years past, has 

had the effect of stimulating the producing end 
of mines already developed, as well as the opening of 
new or idle properties. 

For the established producer, the problem has been 
to get out more tonnage; and the usual method of do- 
ing it would ordinarily be by employing more men. Ow- 
ing to the labor shortage, which has likewise been keen- 
ly felt in all industries, many operators have been un- 
able to more than hold the men they had when these 
conditions arose, and so the question has been, “How 
can I get out more coal with the men I have.” To 
those who have opened new properties, the labor supply 


‘Le unusual demand for coal, which has been felt 


as 600 volts in some instances, are used; and the con- 
struction of the entire system is of the most simple 
kind. 

Where proper engineering skill has been employed in 
laying out such plants, both at the power house and un- 
derground, and care has been taken to keep the ma- 
chinery in good operating condition, the overhead work 
well supported and insulated, and the tracks thorough- 
ly and amply bonded, the results have been excellent 
as long as the distance to which current had to be car- 
ried was not beyond that at which it could be economic- 
ally done with the copper installed and the voltage em- 
ployed. From the day such a plant is put in service, 
however, its efficiency begins to go down, because the 
losses due to the transmission of current over steadily 
lengthening lines are increasing, and, in order to keep 
these transmission losses down, it is necessary to put 
up more copper and if necessary use return copper 
to help out the track system as a return circuit. — 

Of late years many operators of large bodies of coal 
have met this situation by building central power plants, 
located with reference to an ample water-supply for 
‘boiler-feed and condenser purposes, and installing al- 





A 150-KW. MOTOR-GENERATOR SET INSTALLED FOR 
THE STILLWATER COAL MINING CO. 


has been the first necessity, and either inexperienced 
hands had to be taken on or special inducements offered 
to miners already employed. This latter condition has 
further aggravated the case for the superintendents of 
operating properties. Along with this man problem 
there have, of course, been many other problems re- 
quiring solution, but the answers to most of them have 
probably been easier than the one of getting more 
coal with the same number of men. 

Without question the use of electricity in the min- 
ing of coal has been the greatest step in advance which 
the industry has ever taken, and there are comparative- 
ly few mines opened or developed to any considerable 
extent in these days without its aid. Many of the older 
operations are equipped with individual power plants, 
consisting of boilers, engines and generators, with trol- 
ley and feeder distributing systems, coal-cutting ma- 
chines and haulage motors. These plants are often com- 
paratively small, and direct-current generators, wound 
for 275 volts in the majority of cases, but for as high 


A MOTOR-GENERATOR SET INSTALLED IN AN 
UNDERGROUND SUBSTATION 


ternating-current generators and high-efficiency prime 
movers. The alternating current is then transmitted at 
high voltage over the property and small substations 
located either on the surface or underground, as near to 
the working face as may be convenient. Here motor 
generators are installed and the high-voltage alternat- 
ing current converted into direct current at the proper 
voltage for the cutting and haulage motors. In this way 
the heavy transmission losses are largely saved and 
the power cost brought to a minimum. The motor gen- 
erator requires little space, inexpensive housing and 
foundations. It may, therefore, be readily moved as 
the mine develops, so as to keep the trolley-line losses 
down to a reasonable limit. 

To the smaller operator, with power requirements 
which would not justify the investment in a new alter- 
nating-current plant, the public-service corporations 
have been offering power in many districts during the 
past few years, which has given this class of operator 
the opportunity to get his coal out as efficiently as the 
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largest producer. The operating conditions of small 
plants suffering from excessive transmission losses have 
also in many instances been greatly improved by buy- 
ing power and installing one or more motor-generator 
sets located near the working face, their generators be- 
ing connected to feed into the same trolley system with 
the steam-driven generator or into an entirely separate 
system, as conditions might determine. 

The motor generator as a converter of high-voltage 
alternating current into low-voltage direct current suit- 
able for mine work has been a tremendous help in the 
unusual conditions which have confronted the coal-min- 
ing industry and which it will probably have to face for 
a year or more to come. In addition to its small cost, 
as compared to a complete power plant, its efficiency of 
operation, its ability to stand up to the work under most 
severe conditions and the ease with which it may be 
installed or moved, should be noted the fact that it re- 
quires very little attention. Being self-contained and 
usually provided with ample safety devices in the way of 
circuit breakers on the switchboard, there is nothing 
that requires attention except the occasional renewing 
of oil in the bearings and the resetting of the circuit 
breaker when opened by short-circuits or excessive over- 
loads. Even this circuit-breaker trouble has recently 


been obviated by the development of a thoroughly safe 





SWITCHBOARD CONTROLLING A MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 


and effective automatic breaker which recloses the di- 
rect-current circuit after it has been opened and the 
proper conditions restored, but which will not reclose it 
after a short circuit until the “short” is removed. In 
many instances the motor generator is given practically 
no attention, except to start and stop it, and the labor 
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cost chargeable to its operation is therefore at a mini- 
mum. 

The selection of a motor generator of proper capacity 
is governed by the same general considerations which 
would apply in the case of an engine-driven generator, 
and these will, of course, vary somewhat according to 





MOTOR-GENERATOR SET INSTALLED BY THE DANIEL 
BOONE COAL CO. 


local conditions. It is wise to allow some margin of re- 
serve capacity to take care of unforeseen demands for 
power and normal development of the mine, but the in- 
stallation of additional sets from time to time, as more 
power is called for, is possible with minimum invest- 
ment and small delay. 

The motor generator is not a new and untried piece 
of apparatus, but on the contrary has been thoroughly 
tested and proved in actual everyday service and has 
been found to be:dependable, efficient and eminently sat- 
isfactory’’ under even adverse operating conditions. 
Many operators are at present laboring under a variety 
of handicaps, which make ‘it difficult to show actual 
profits even at the high prices which coal is now com- 
manding. Any method or equipment which will reduce 
fixed investment charges, overhead, operating and up- 
keep expense, while contributing at the same time to 
increase of output, will materially add to the profits. 

If what has been said, in a very general way, of the 
motor generator as a tool ready to the hand of the coal 
operator is true, it offers a first aid to the solution of 
some of his most vexing problems just at this time. The 
fact that hundreds of these machines have been put 
into service in the mining fields in the past few years, 
and many more within the past two years than in all of 
the previous years together, would seem to prove the 
case beyond question and speaks volumes for the enter- 
prise and readiness of the men in the business of min- 
ing coal to take advantage of more efficient methods as 
they are developed from time to time. 


Closer Supervision at German Mines 


In Germany there is a supervisor for every 15 or 20 
men engaged in the coal mines. in this country if we 
have one pit boss for 150 men we consider that we have 
enough. We must have closer superwision to get better 
extraction results and reduced loss of life and limb— 
Francis 8. Peabody, president Peabody Coal Co., before 
Chicago Section, American Institute of Mining Engi- 


. heers. 
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Judge’s Charge in West Virginia Operator’s Case 





SYNOPSIS—The value of the _ evidence 
against the operators appeared largely to rest on 
whether the acts of the defendants were of so 
uniform a character as to show that they were 
based on an agreement. Though proof of the 
bunker agreement was ample and though prices 
of all other coal were admittedly discussed, the 
jixing of prices could only be proved by infer- 
ence and even then need not have been in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. 





Judge William I. Grubb, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, to the jury that acquitted the West 
Virginia operators of a conspiracy to fix prices: 


The section of the Sherman Anti-Trust law that the 
defendants were accused of violating was construed by the 
courts of last resort of the United States to mean not any 
restraint, but any undue and unreasonable restrain. 

Now two general propositions have been stated by counsel 
to the jurors: (1) Have the defendants or some of them 
engaged in a combination to restrain trade? (2) If there 
was such a combination, was it of the character that the 
courts have said is alone amenable to this rule; namely, was 
it an unreasonable or an undue restraint of trade? 

Before considering the first question, it may be pertinent 
to consider another: What is a combination? In plain terms 
it is a number of persons agreed to act in concert. Then 
will arise another question: How may combinations be 
established and their existence proved? It is possible that 
such combinations may be established by an express agree- 
ment between the parties to act concertedly. As an instance, 
the London agreement regarding bunker coal “where it is 
not disputed that the parties did act by an express agree- 
ment.” 


[ee following gives the gist of the charge of 


COMBINATION NEED Not BE DEFINITELY ORGANIZED 


Such a combination might exist in the form of an organ- 
ization; that is, men might get together and organize them- 
selves into an association or corporation with by-laws and 
a constitution and then act corporately and set forth these 
acts in minutes. The combination and its scope would be 
evidenced by the by-laws, constitution and proceedings as 
recorded in the minutes. 

But the existence of a combination need not be so patent. 
It could be proved in another way. Thus a combination 
might be construed to exist among a body of men not so 
completely organized, and this combination might be proved 
not by any direct evidence as to what they agreed upon, 
whether the agreement was made in writing or orally, but 
by subsequent acts done in evident pursuance of the agree- 
ment such that no other interpretation could be put upon 
the acts other than that they were the product of an 
arrangement between the parties charged with having com- 
bined. In other words, the combination may be legally 
proved even though no proof at all is shown as to what 
transpired when the combination was formed. 


To PRovE LEGAL COMBINATION Is Not To Convict 


Having thus considered the question “What is a combina- 
tion?” we come to the larger proposition, “What is a com- 
bination to restrain trade?” The Government, as I see it, 
seeks to indict these defendants or some of them solely for 
fixing terms and minimum prices for contract coal. 

Evidence has been offered under that averment to show 
that uniform action was planned with reference to terms 
other than prices such, for instance, as the standardization 
of contracts. Evidence was offered also that at some of the 
meetings an attempt was made to provide a uniform stand- 
ard for the screening of coal and a uniform date for trans- 
ferring. The calendar year was to replace the 1st of April 
for that purpose. Then it was shown that a differential was 
to be provided when special equipment was demanded by the 
purchaser. 

All these provisions singly or together, if not accompanied 
by any agreement to fix prices, would not seem to constitute 
an unreasonable restraint of trade; but on the contrary 


they would seem in themselves to be rather advantageous 
to both operators and purchasers. But it might appear to 
the jury that they were enacted for the purpose of making 
a combination to fix prices, if one existed, more easily en- 
forcible. In that light the jury has a right to consider 
testimony regarding them. 

But so far as they form ground for conviction for an 
unreasonable restraint of trade, I charge you to the contrary. 
The Government must prove a combination on the part of 
the defendants or some of them to fix minimum prices on 
contract coal. You will recall that the indictment has no 
reference to spot coal, but to contract coal only. 

The question then arises how, if at all, could minimum 
prices be established? There is an organization known as 
the Association of Smokeless Coal Operators which the Gov- 
ernment does not try to prove on its face the instrument 
for this restraint of trade. Its by-laws, constitution and 
minutes show it to be an organization for other purposes 
than the fixing of prices. 


CAN’T BE CONVICTED BY REASON OF MEMBERSHIP 


The mere existence of such an organization is no evidence 
of a combination to fix prices in face of the fact that the 
proceedings are silent as to any authority or purpose to 
make such provisions. Then, again, there are defendants 
named in the indictment who were not members of the 
Smokeless Operators’ Association. 

Some of the bunker suppliers and their selling agents were 
not members, yet they are included in the indictment as 
members of what the Government charges was an illegal 
combination. Then, on the other hand, there are possibly 
some members of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion who are not parties to the indictment. If the inherent 
purpose of the association was not to fix prices, mere mem- 
bership in it would not make a member a party to any 
“combination to fix prices.” 

The agreement regarding bunker coal may or may not 
be a part of the larger agreement that is alleged. That 
agreement was signed, and there is no question that it was 
entered into by the persons signing it. But as to the other 
part of the combination alleged there is more uncertainty. 
Mere membership in the Smokeless Operators’ Association 
would not prove anything, for the persons indicted and the 
personnel of the association are not identical and coexten- 
sive. So the proof will have to come from what has been 
done by the defendants. 


DEFENDANTS ADMIT THEY DISCUSSED PRICES 


The Government’s theory, as I understand it, is that the 
combination exclusive of the bunker feature of it is to be 
inferred from the fact that the defendants or many of them 
attended certain meetings at which prices were discussed. 
Or if they did not attend these meetings they were furnished 
a circular of prices immediately after the meetings and were 
thus apprised of what had been done at those sessions. It 
is declared that they—not merely one of them but many 
of their number—acted on the prices in those circulars. 
Their uniform action is said to admit of no other hypothesis 
than that they acted concertedly or by reason of the fact 
that prices had been agreed upon at such meeting or meet- 
ings. On this theory the Government asks you to infer 
that the defendants did these acts because they had put 
themselves under an obligation to do them. 

The defendants say, however, that there was no price 
fixing at any of the meetings, that there was mere discussion 
as to what the prices ought to be and a mutual disclosure 
as to what the different speakers expected to make their 
prices. They declare that there was no one put under an 
obligation to maintain prices as a result of the activities of 
the association or of the alleged combination. There were 
no penalties or other means of enforcing compliance. 

Having thus considered the existence of a combination, 
consideration may be given to the question whether it was 
an unreasonable and undue restraint of trade. 

I think that if the combination was such a restraint of 
trade then the bunker agreement was a violation of the 
Sherman Act. It is true the agreement betwen the agents 
of the bunker suppliers was signed in London and that the 
contracts for the sale of coal under and pursuant of that 
agent’s contract were made with the shipper in London. 

But the combination that fixed the price acted in this 
country, and the coal was transported from the mines in 
this country to the bunkers of the foreign shipowners also 
in this country—namely, at Hampton Roads. The combina- 
tion which fixed this price was in this country and the 
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delivery was made here, and consequently I charge you that 
this combination, if in unreasonable and undue restraint of 
trade, was a violation of the Sherman law. 

It is necessary to inquire whether the indictment under 
which this prosecution is being conducted includes the 
bunker agreement. Every defendant, of course, when he 
goes on trial is entitled to have the whole charge formulated 
against him. He cannot be any more legally tried and con- 
victed on a charge not formulated than he can on one of 
which he is not guilty. So the question whether the bunker 
agreement is within the charge made in the indictment is an 
important one. 


WERE THERE Two COMBINATIONS OR ONE ONLY? 


If you believe that there was but one combination and 
that the bunker-coal combination was included in it, then 
you could include all the defendants in that transaction 
as if they all supplied bunker coal. But if, on the other 
hand, you believe there were two separate combinations— 
one fixing the price of bunker coal only and including only 
those who supplied bunker coal and sold it, and the other 
embracing all those who produced other kinds of coal— 
then, of course, you could not convict on both offenses, the 
Government having elected to proceed against the second 
combination. Viewing the matter from this light you could 
not regard the bunker-coal combination as an evidence of 
guilt of any of the defendants. 

In determining whether the combination was reasonable 
or not you have a right to consider the condition of the coal 
trade in the smokeless-coal fields. If ruinous competition 
and improper trade practices “were injuriously affecting 
the proper conduct of the trade,” then that would be a sit- 
uation which might call for the making of an agreement 
between the parties to correct that situation. But it might 
not “be done at the expense of the public” or to such an 
extent as to restrict or destroy trade. 

You have further the right to consider whether in the 
fixing of prices there was any purpose to establish boycotts 
or like interferences with trade. As I see it, there was no 
evidence of that kind. Apparently no competitors were 
threatened. There is an absence of evidence to show any- 
thing but an agreement among the operators to maintain 
a uniform minimum of prices. 

You may also bear in mind that the amount of fuel mined 
by the defendants on trial, called smokeless coal, was about 
20,000,000 tons per annum, and that from the evidence it 
appears that about 35,000,000 tons of that class of coal an- 
nually enters the market. You are at liberty to consider 
whether a fixing of the price of such a proportion of the 
tonnage would constitute an unreasonable restraint of 
trade. 


Terry Turbines at Coal Mines 


Terry turbines are built in sizes ranging from 5 to 
1000 hp. They are designed to operate at high pressure 
either noncondensing or condensing, to furnish power 
from exhaust steam or to operate condensing and at 
the same time furnish exhaust steam for heating. 

The type of turbine to be used depends upon the 
service required and the steam conditions. The tur- 
bine shown in Fig. 1 is used noncondensing for driving 
generators, pumps or blowers and the like. The action 
of the steam is different from that of the usual turbine, 
the steam striking the rim instead of the side of the 
wheel. Fig. 2 shows this action. The steam expands 
in the nozzle from approximately boiler pressure to the 
exhaust pressure. Issuing from the nozzle, at high ve- 
locity, it strikes the side of the bucket, in which its di- 
rection is reversed 180 deg. As this initial impact ab- 
sorbs only a part of the total energy, the jet of steam 
passes into a reversing chamber which turns it back up- 
on the wheel a second time. This action is repeated sev- 
eral times until all the energy is absorbed from the 
steam. 

This principle of operation makes for higher efficiency 
at low speed, because more reversals can thus be had 
and accordingly more energy abstracted from the steam 


than in the type of turbine which causes the steam to- 
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strike the wheel at the side. With this efficiency there 
is further obtained simplicity and a practically trouble- 
proof wheel. 

The wheel is cut from solid steel and the buckets are 
milled in the rim. There is thus no possibility of buck- 
ets coming loose. The power-producing action of the 
steam takes effect only on the curved surface at the 
back of the bucket. As the only function of the blades 


‘al 
i 





FIG. 1. NONCONDENSING TURBINE WITH TOP HALF 
OF CASING LIFTED 


is to split the steam jet, close blade clearances between 
the reversing chamber and buckets are avoided. Clear. 
ances at the side of the wheel are larger in every case, 
being more than 13 inches. 

The advantages gained by the Terry principle have 
been continued in the design of the turbine casing and 
parts other than the wheel. In order to obtain ease 
of access to the interior for inspection or repairs, the 
casing is split horizontally. The steam inlet and exhaust 
connections are on the lower half, so that the upper half 
can be removed without disturbing them or the align- 


ment of the unit. 


This same principle is maintained in the design of 
the bearings and bearing covers, the bearings being 
split and arranged so that the lower half can be ro- 
tated and removed and a new one put in without dis- 
turbing the shaft. The oil wells are large, permitting 
ample radiation. In the case of slow-speed turbines, 
the oil is supplied to bearings by oil rings, while with 
high-speed machines oil is supplied under pressure from 


‘a pump driven either from the turbine shaft or from 


the reduction-gear shaft in case such a gear is used. Oil 
rings are used in addition to insure lubrication should 
the forced feed supply be stopped. 

The governor is of the flyball type, and is mounted 
directly on the turbine shaft. It controls the admission 
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of steam by means of a balanced valve. Admission to 
each individual nozzle is in addition governed by a hand 
valve. This control permits obtaining practically full- 
load economy at partial loading. It further makes pos- 





FIG. 2. ACTION OF THE STEAM ON THE TURBINE WHEEL 


sible the purchase of a turbine to meet both present and 
future requirements with good efficiency under both 
conditions. 

The condensing Terry turbine shown in Fig. 4 is 
really a combination of a high-pressure non-condensing 
and a low-pressure condensing machine in the same 
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FIG. 8. CROSS-SECTION THROUGH CENTER OF TURBINE 


casing. It is this feature which gives it the name of 
“composite design.” The wheels in this case are of 
the side-entry type. The clearances are liberal, how- 
ever, in order to insure maximum reliability. 

In the condensing turbine not only the casing, bear- 
ings and housings but even the interstage diaphragms 
are horizontally split. The last feature gives a truly 
split-case machine. As in the noncondensing turbine 
the nozzles can be changed for varying steam condi- 
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tions, so in the condensing turbine the diaphragms can 
be changed for differences in vacua. This change can 
be made without disturbing the wheels or the align- 
ment of the unit. 

In the smaller capacities governing is obtained 
through levers actuated by a flyball governor on the end 
of the main shaft. In the larger turbines the governor 
valve is moved by means of an oil relay actuated by the 
flyball governor. 

In addition to a speed-control governor, the turbine 
is equipped with two emergency governors. One is 
arranged to close a butterfly valve in the high-pressure 
inlet line. The other is arranged to open an air valve, 
permitting an inrush of air to destroy the vacuum. 





FIG. 4. COMPOSITE DESIGN WITH ROTOR LIFTED 


OUT OF CASING 


The “composite design” turbine is also used for low- 
pressure and mixed-pressure operation, the only differ- 
ence being in the governor control. The control of the 
low-pressure turbine is the same as that of the high- 
pressure except that an oil relay is always used. 

As will be noticed from the foregoing, the Terry tur- 
bine has been designed for service under difficult con- 
ditions and with unskilled help. The split case, split 
bearings, steam and exhaust connections on the lower 





FIG, 5. 


A TURBINE DIRECT-CONNECTED TO A GENERATOR 


half, etc., are used on all sizes regardless of the service 
and despite the temptation to lower the first cost by the 
omission of those features. 

These turbines have been used by various coal com- 
panies since 1908, and the wisdom of the design is 
shown in the fact that the first turbines purchased are 
still operating. 
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Rebuilding a Tipple 


By MINER RAYMOND 
Tiffin, Ohio 





SYNOPSIS — Reconstructing an antiquated 
plant is frequently more difficult than making an 
entirely new construction. In the case here de- 
scribed a complete new steel tipple was built on 
the exact center line of the old wooden structure 
and placed in operation with one shutdown of 45 
min. duration. 





N CONSIDERING the modernizing of an out-of-date 
plant, the question arises as to whether it is better 
to attempt a remodeling process, retaining as much 
as possible of the old in the installation of the new, or 
to build anew from the ground up and abandon the old 


entirely. Following the former process means that the 
result will be at best a patchwork job entailing serious 
interference with operation if not a complete shutdown 
while the remodeling takes place. The latter means a 
change in site when the new plant is completed, and 
it is often the case that the first locality is the best 
available and possesses advantages that the second can- 
not have. 

In working out this somewhat intricate problem for 
the antiquated tipple at Mine No. 3 of the Raleigh Coal 
and Coke Co. at Raleigh, W. Va., orders were issued 
that at no stage of the work was the mine to be closed 
down. This rather remarkable feat of building a new 
steel tipple 15 ft. wide and 52 ft. high exactly on the 
center line of the old 20 x 56-ft. wooden tipple was 





FIGS. 1 TO 12, VARIOUS STAGES IN THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION 
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performed with a shutdown of only 45 min. and that 
took place when a box-car loader was connected to the 
motor driving the rest of the tipple equipment. Except 
during that three-quarters of an hour it was possible 
at all times to load two or more grades of coal. The 
new tipple was erected piece by piece as the old struc- 
ture was cut away. 

In addition to the tipple a new dumphouse was built 
150 ft. behind and 125 ft. above the tipple, and a re- 
tarding conveyor installed between the two, with some 
changes in the chutes and stationary screens in the old 
tipple. This work on the hillside was performed before 
the transformation of the tipple was attempted and in- 
cluded the grading of a gap 100 ft. long and 25 ft. deep 
between the old and new dumphouses. 

When all this was ready, the old dumphouse was 
razed, new tracks laid from the mine mouth to the new 
headhouse and the dump mechanism with scales trans- 
ferred to the new position. This work was begun one 
Friday night and the first coal run down the retarding 
conveyor the following Tuesday morning, with no fur- 
ther cessation of operation during the building of the 
new tipple than that noted above. 

Fig. 2 shows the old tipple after the roof and siding 
had been removed and the retarding conveyor installed, 
while Fig. 14 is a view of the old screens during the 
change of tipple construction. As a contrast to these 
are Figs. 3 and 10, in which corresponding views of the 
new job appear. 

The tipple spans four tracks with a cantilever exten- 
sion 22 ft. long over the passing track. The inner, or 
No. 1, track is used for loading smithing coal in box- 
cars by means of mechanical loaders or direct into 
gondolas, while the other three tracks are served by 
loading booms which deliver run-of-mine, egg and lump 
respectively. Combined with the box-car loader and 
booms, a system of veils and chutes in the tipple make 
it possible to load 11 kinds of coal, each carefully pre- 
pared, so that the equipment as installed can hardly be 
characterized as incomplete. 

The coal here handled is from the Beckley seam and 
is especially friable, so that in designing the new equip- 
ment special care had to be taken to avoid undue break- 
age and provide a clean, prepared coal. A large propor- 
tion of the mined product is used for smithing and has 
proved to be a high-grade fuel for this purpose. 

Electric haulage locomotives deliver the coal to the 
dumphouse in two-ton mine cars in trips of 30. The coal 
is first weighed in the mine cars, then discharged by a 
crossover dump, the empty cars passing over this ma- 
chine by gravity into the empty car pockets, where they 
are collected into trips and returned to the mine. The 
hopper beneath the dump holds three tons, a small ca- 
pacity being adopted to eliminate the possibility of a 
long run by gravity, which means undue breakage of 
coal. An adjustable reciprocating plate feeder, as shown 
in Fig. 4, regulates the flow of the coal into the retarding 
scraper conveyor, both scraper and feeder being driven 
by a 20-hp. motor located on the tipple floor. 

The retarding conveyor is 225 ft. long and consists 
of flights 36 in. wide by 15 in. high attached to roller 
chains, operating in a steel trough. It has a capacity 
of 500 tons per hour at a speed of 110 ft. per min. 
The conveyor housing is made up of steel angles bolted 
into cast-iron bedplates which are anchor-bolted onto 
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concrete piers located 10 ft. apart on centers. In the 
construction of the entire conveyor line wood was only 
used on the roof. 

It will be noticed in Figs. 6 and 13 that the conveyor 
is horizontal where the feeder discharges. It then 
passes through a vertical curve with a 25-ft. radius to 
a pitch of 31 deg. downhill into another vertical curve 
with a 40-ft. radius which terminates in the horizontal 
section, where the conveyor trough has a 15-ft. section 
provided with 1l-in. round perforations. These holes 
permit the smithing coal to fall through into the two 
small hoppers seen at the left in Fig. 7 and on the 
right in Fig. 8. These collect the smithing coal and 
conduct it to the large hopper seen on the extreme left 
of Fig. 12. The hoppers are provided with valves 
which can be closed, causing the whole of the coal to 
be conveyed to the run-of-mine valve or onto the shaker 
screens. 

When the run-of-mine valve is open the coal is dis- 
charged into the run-of-mine chute, which is provided 
with round perforations, as shown in Fig. 8. The run- 
of-mine chute perforations can be covered with veils, 
which provide a means of conducting all the coal, as it 
comes from the mine, to the run-of-mine loading boom. 
This boom is made up of 48-in. double beaded steel pans 
+ in. thick attached to roller chains. This boom, like its 
companions, has a 35-ft. hinged section that is raised 
and lowered by a standard 3000-lb. hoist located in the 
tipple. 

The motive power used in the tipple consists of two 
motors, one driving the three loading booms and their 





FIG, 13. THE INCLINED RETARDING CONVEYOR 


hoists and the other operating the shaking screens 
and the scraper conveyor, seen in Figs. 7 and 8, which 
carries house coal over the cantilever section to the bin 
beyond. 

The coal is fed regularly onto the shakers through 
the specially designed delivery end of the conveyor. 
This secures a regular distribution on the screens, as- 
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shown in Figs. 9 and 10. The shaking screens are well 


balanced and create little vibration when they oscillate 
at the rate of 100 strokes per minute. They are hung 


from the roof chords by adjustable take-up rods. 
The upper shaking screen has a 5-ft. section of #-in. 
round perforations to take out the smithing coal. 


This 





FIG. 14. THE BAR SCREENS 


is conducted to the bin shown at the extreme left in 
Fig. 12. The remaining coal then passes onto a lip 
screen, which is 12 ft. long and 6 ft. wide and permits 
all coal 2 in. in size or smaller to be deposited onto a 1- 
in. lip screen below. The fine coal that goes through 
the l-in. lip screen is carried to the bottom flight of 
the drag conveyor, thence to track No. 2. The nut coal 
is conveyed by the top flight of the drag conveyor to 
the house-coal bin, or to track No. 3 or track No. 2. 
The coal that passes over the 2-in. lip screen in the 
upper shaker is discharged into the lower shaking screen 
and over a 6 x 10-ft. section of 33-in. lip screen. The 
coal that passes through this screen is diverted onto the 
rescreening egg boom, thence to track No. 3, or it can 
be bypassed to the top flight of the drag conveyor and 
so to the house-coal bin, track No. 3 or track No. 2. 

The remaining coal on the lower shaking screen is 
passed onto the lump-coal rescreening loading booms, 
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shown in Fig. 11. These are a distinct innovation in 
that they depart from the usual construction by using 
malleable-iron grates instead of the standard solid steel 
pan or apron. Great care is taken through the entire 
preparation process up to this point to screen out all 
fines, and continuing this precaution, the fines that drop 
through the grates in these booms are carried back up 
to the drag conveyor by the return run of the boom. 
All three loading booms are arranged so as to be able 
to load the largest or smallest hopper cars on the road 
and work with perfect freedom. 

The entire equipment is under the control of the 
operator in the tower seen at the right of Fig. 12, where 
oil switches govern the motors which drive the screens, 
conveyors and booms. 

The tipple was designed and built by the Webster 
Manufacturing Co. under the supervision of Wade H. 
Horn, chief engineer and assistant to Ernest Chilson, 
the general manager of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co. 
Mr. Chilson commissioned Mr. Horn to produce an en- 
tirely new plant without cessation in the loading of 
coal. The work above the tipple was entirely Mr. 
Horn’s, the Webster Manufacturing Co. furnishing the 
machinery for the retarding conveyor and feeder. 


Automatic Safety Mine-Car Cager 
By N. L. HARMON 


Among the many labor-saving machines which are 
attracting the attention of coal operators is an automatic 
safety mine-car cager. The accompanying sketches show 
the plan of the cager. It is built on 14- or 16-ft. rails 
and all parts are beneath the surface, with the excep- 
tion of the horns on the outside of the rail. These are 
provided with buffer springs to absorb the shock and 
prevent damage to wheels, axles and cars. The cager 
is located at the shaft bottom directly in front of the 
sump. The operation depends upon gravity and the ac- 
tion of the cage. As the cage descends, it depresses the 
lever attached to the rocker shaft, which causes the 
shaft to rotate, thus opening the forward pair of horns 
and closing the rear pair, at the same time raising 
the weight. Thus with a trip of cars standing against 
the forward horns of the cager, the cage as it lands at 





FIG. 1. CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION’S DANTE TIPPLE, WHERE THE TRIPS ARE KEP’ CLOSE UP TO THE 
DUMP POINT AND READY FOR DUMPING AT ALL TIMES 
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the bottom opens the front horns and closes the rear 
horns, holding the trip in check and permitting the 
front car to pass onto the cage, where the automatic 
stop spots and holds the car in position. 

As the cage rises, its weight is taken off the lever, 
and the weight no longer supported, falls, closing the 
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caused by cars getting into the sump and keep men away 
from the shaft and so protect them from the dangers 
attendant on the falling of coal. 

The grade required is about 4 per cent. for the length 
of the machine and, beyond that, just enough so that the 
cars will move by their own weight. 


The surface bend 
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front horns and opening the rear horns, permitting the 
whole trip to advance one car length. ; 

Three different styles of automatic stops are em- 
ployed, so that it is possible to adapt them to any type 
of cage. 
an important part of the working system and with the 
cager form a complete machine. In one style of stop, 
the landing of the cage opens the blocks on the cage, 
releasing the empty car. The loaded car entering the 
cage displaces the empty car, which thereby places the 
automatic stop in the correct position to take proper 
care of the loaded car. 

The machines enable the cars to be caged with great 
rapidity, thus increasing the output. The Superior Coal 
Co., of Gillespie, Ill., hoisted 5502 tons in 8 hours, using 
1556 mine cars, thus securing the state record. The Amer- 
ican Coal Mining Co., of Bicknell, Ind., hoisted 5048 tons 
in 8 hours. In May of this year the latter company’s aver- 
age daily record was 4595 tons. It hoisted as many 
as 18 cars in 5 min., lifting them 564 ft. Both com- 
panies give the credit for their speedy operations and 
large tonnage to the automatic cagers. 

' These machines reduce operating expenses by requir- 
ing fewer men at the landing, prevent expensive delays 
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PLAN OF THE AUTOMATIC FEED AS USED AT A SHAFT 
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in the rails, Fig. 2, is a clever feature, providing the 
required grade where needed. The front wheels stand 
just over the knuckle, insuring the instant and rapid 
travel of the car as soon as it is released. 

The machines can be installed and used with success. 
in any shaft mine where the grade is about as stated. 
They are made in three different weights to suit the 
requirements of different mines. 

The automatic mine-car feeders, Fig. 3, are used with 
equal advantage at tipples. The feeder is here actuated 
by the dump. It may be installed either in front of 
the scales or between the scales and the dump. In case 
a crossover dump is not used, the feeder may be actu- 
ated by a hand lever, which is always under the Sse: ol 
of the dumper. 

The Clinchfield Coal Corporation, of Dante, Va., is 
handling at the present time an enormous trip of 
heavy cars back of the feeder. 

The time required to install an automatic cager is 
short and need not interfere with the operation of the 
mine for any length of time. Many have been installed 
where the mine was idle but one working day. The 
Mining Safety Device Co., of Bowerstown, Ohio, manu- 
factures these automatic cagers and feeders. 
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Reducing Costs of Coal Loading 


It has been estimated that five men are needed at 
home to support one soldier at the front. If 1,500,000 
have to leave America for France, there will be 7,500,- 
000 men working to keep the fighting line equipped and 
supplied, and the working force will therefore be de- 
prived of 9,000,000 workers. The shortage of labor will 
be one of the greatest difficulties we shall have to con- 
front. It can only be met by the use of machinery. 

There is perhaps no work around coal mines which is 
better suited to exhibit the efficiency of machinery than 
the loading of coal into box-cars. The machine quad- 
ruples the work done by the men employed, and this not 
only saves time but permits of a larger output. It 
makes the filling of box-cars feasible even where a 
large tonnage is required. 

It being hard in many cases to obtain gondolas and 
hopper cars, the man who can fill box-cars—and get his 
clients to accept them—is at an advantage. The West- 
ern trade having more return cargoes for box-cars than 
for open cars, demands the use of the latter; and that 
operator is fortunate who is equipped to load them. 
The box-car loader with two men will load a car in 
10 min., whereas six men will be pushed to load a car 
by hand in 45 minutes. 

The mechanical loader also makes it possible to dimin- 
ish the breakage that results when coal is loaded by 
hand, for the modern loader does not cast the coal into 
the car as the human loader does, but gently conveys it 
to the point required and then drops it from a height 
which can be regulated to suit the dumping needs. 

The Manierre type of loader is merely a conveyor 
supported on two arms which are hinged from a post 
that is planted near the loading track or between two 
tracks or in a car running on a track of its own. When 
placed between two tracks the loader can be used to 
load coal into cars set on either track. 

The coal chute is usually placed on the same side of 
the car as the loader, but that is not necessary. It is 
flexibly attached to the loader and consequently follows 
it in all positions. A deflector at the receiving end of 
the loader turns the coal as it comes from the chute in 
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the direction of the belt, reducing the breakage of the 
coal and increasing the life and capacity of the conveyor. 

In the loading of coke, the material to be delivered 
cannot be run by gravity into the car so far as can the 
coal from a tipple, for the coke is not delivered to the 
loader at so high a level. For this purpose the loader 
is partly withdrawn and the chute placed on the side 
of the machine so that the coke is filled into the center 
of the car. 

In order to reduce breakage the conveyor can be 
readily tilted toward the floor by turning a crank at 
the rear end of the machine. Even the level of the 
loader itself can be regulated to suit the needs of the 
varying railroad equipment. For this purpose a jack 
is mounted on the loader post. This can be easily oper- 
ated by one man. 

The loaders are made with 16- or 24-in. belt con- 
veyors or with a 24-in. steel-apron conveyor where large 
lump coal is to be delivered. The 16-in. belt machine 
will load 4 tons of coal per minute; the 24-in. belt has 
a capacity of 6 tons, while the 24-in. steel-apron loader 
can take care of 8 tons. But these capacities are for 
continuous work, and deductions have to be made for 
the two minutes which are lost in getting the loader 
in and out of the car, and in detaching the chutes and 
changing the conveyor from one end of the car to the 
other. To make matters clear: The actual time re- 
quired to load a car is the time the coal is running’ 
plus two minutes. 

The chute is designed to suit the special requirements 
of the loader. It consists of two sections, the upper one 
pivoted vertically and the lower one horizontally, so as 
to allow a universal motion of the spout. The lower 
section, or spout, travels on the track suspended from 
the upper section and is counterbalanced so as to re- 
quire little effort in attaching and detaching from the 
loader. The in-and-out motion is accomplished by 
means of a chain wheel. The fixed chute to which the 


loader chutes are attached terminates 11 ft. 84 in. | 


above the top of the railroad rail and 8 ft. 24 in. from 
the center of the track. The type of loader just de- 
scribed is built by the Manierre Engineering and Ma- 
chinery Co., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





BOX-CAR LOADER QUADRUPLES LABOR EFFORT, IMPROVES PRODUCT AND INCREASES PLANT OUTPUT 
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General Labor Review Still Troubling About Buttons 

There is more or less trouble everywhere in nonunion The anthracite region still troubles about buttons. The 


The labor-union men are busy trying to mend 
their fences. They feel there is no time like the present 
to do this work. Probably they are right. The work of 
making trouble seems quite easy, for the foreigners seem 
readily induced to strike and make trouble when approached 
by agitators who come from their own country and speak 
their own language. 

The union leaders recently complained bitterly that labor 
was not represented on the Committee of Coal Production 
and that the union’s provisions and promises for increasing 
production were ignored. So the leaders were put on the 
committee. What did they do? Did they try to preserve 
the peace? Did they try to increase production? Coal 
Age is obliged to admit that they spent all their time 
trying to create trouble in every nonunion district in the 
length and breadth of the country. 

They will doubtless claim that now is the chance. Per- 
haps it is. The operators might as well say that now is 
the chance to crush the union. They might trade, like 
the union, on the need of the country. They might dis- 
regard their promises to promote peace, forget they were 
represented on the Committee on Coal Production, and, like 
the union men, they might lose sight of their citizenship. 


districts. 


STRANGE ACTIONS OF A MEMBER OF FUEL BOARD 


The union, in fact, said the operators would do this. 
But it is the union men who have ranged the country over 
seeking trouble. Some time ago we asked, “Is there another 
John P. White?” There is; indeed there is. It is the 
John P. White who, having promised at sundry times and 
in divers manners that he would ensue peace, who, having 
been given a Government office, goes round the country 
trying to make trouble. 

What would we say if Peabody and Moderwell, after 
having been put into a similar office to White, went around 
to bolster up their private ends and spend the time they 
had dedicated to the country in destroying the union? 
What color of patriotism would there be in such acts, 
and what kind of patriots are these men from Indianapolis 
who give their thought to the interests of their organization 
rather than to the needs of the nation. 


MAKING TROUBLE IN ALL NONUNION DISTRICTS 


It is a paltry piece of business this. White has been to 
Alabama, Colorado and Wyoming organizing new unions. 
Agitators have invaded new territory like Greensburg, 
Johnstown, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. Everywhere 
the union has been active. But surely now is the time 
to put aside labor differences. “After the war” is time 
enough for them. If the new committeemen can do no better 
than foster disorder, it is time to write to them for their 
resignations. Especially is it abominable that the agents 
utilized to promote the disorder are often alien enemies, 
hyphenated citizens, men whose interests are the interests 
of the cruel foe who has murdered our women and children 
and whose actions have outraged humanity. 

The rule of “No Peace Outside the Union” is being 
clearly exemplified by the button strikes in the northern 
anthracite field. In the central Pennsylvania nonunion 
districts strikes are numerous. In West Virginia there is 
trouble in union and nonunion fields, and in the western 
Kentucky fields the unions, without marked success, are 
trying to promote a general strike. In eastern Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee the union has threatened to strike 
if it cannot get higher wages and recognition. The mine 
workers also ask for an 8-hour day and pay by the ton. 


mine workers who scrapped for freedom to join the union 
continue to scrap now they have it. Having attained the 
right to join what organization they please, they now seek 
to prevent other men from using their discretion as to 
whether they will join the union. 

A thousand mine workers of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. at the Hollenback colliery are out on strike to 
compel the others to pay their monthly dues and wear 
their union buttons. The Mexicans introduced at the 
Jermyn colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. have proved 
quite willing to join the union and pay union dues. As 
they are willing to wear the button, the mine workers 
are quite ready to extend them the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and there will be no strike against them. There 
are 52 Mexicans at the Jermyn mine. 


SEEK To ExcLupE ALL MEN BuT THEIR OWN 


At the Taylor colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R., Coal Department, 1000 men went on strike 
on July 18, the difficulty being over the rate to be paid 
for the removal of refuse from the coal mined. 

The meeting of the biennial convention of the northern 
anthracite field (District No. 1), which convened at Wilkes- 
Barre July 19 and adjourned July 21, gives an opportunity 
for us to take stock of the movements in that region’ 
and to discover what the mine workers are thinking. The 
first demand of all is for the closed-shop agreement. There 
were many who wanted the checkoff also; but after all, 
if you have the closed-shop, it is easy enough to collect 
union dues. The mine workers claim that the closed shop 
would prevent the existence of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, which the resolution most aptly describes as “a 
small number of men who are making trouble for the mine 
owners.” 

The mine workers claim that the wording of the last 
agreement gives them the right to a closed shop. But the 
text of the resolution shows that the conviction is not 
deep, and if once held it has faded away before the light 
shed by a further reading of the contract. The resolution 
says: “The mine workers were of the opinion that the 
wording of the last agreement gives them a union shop.” 
They may rest assured that whatever future contracts 
may provide, the one just made, neither in wording nor 
in intent, gave the closed shop to the mine workers. 

The mine workers want the union shop, not the checkoff. 
They do not want two bites at a cherry. The checkoff can 
exist with a lot of nonunion labor, but the closed shop 
ends forever the possibility of free labor. 


YeET THEIR ATTITUDE EVINCED MucH PATRIOTISM 


The salaries of the officials were increased 17 per cent. 
The food conservation program was indorsed. The by-laws 
were changed so that no man can be a delegate to the 
convention unless he has been in good standing for six 
months prior to the election. A bureau with a chief draw- 
ing $2500 a year was formed to aid mine workers’ widows 
and orphans to get what the union regards as the full 
legal compensation. 

The mine workers also declared against working more 
than 8 hours. The tone of this part of the proceedings 
was excellent. The men recognize evidently the shortness 
of anthracite and their obligation as good citizens to get 
coal out, and so they say no one must work more than 
8 hours a day unless the district officers authorize an ex- 
tension of the working time, and the men are paid pro rata 
for the service thus rendered to the company. 
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When one realizes how much agitation, expense—yes, and 
suspense—have been spent on the 8-hour day, the attitude 
of the mine workers is extremely creditable to them. It 
is stated that the resolution was aimed at the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., which has put on a 9-hour shift at its 
collieries. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The foreign mine workers objected to the statements 
circulating about German money being used to tie up the 
industry. President Dempsey openly declared that he felt 
confident that the money was being used. 

He said that I. W. W. agitators arrested in Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre were able, though they were strangers, 
to put up $10,000 cash bail on a moment’s notice. He 
quoted Secretary of Labor Wilson as corroborating the 
statement that German money was being used by some per- 
sons to stir up trouble. 

The delegates who spoke foreign languages took these 
statements much to heart, and in a resolution declared 
that each for himself denied that he was a member of the 
I. W. W. or a German plotter. 

The vote of the convention showed Dempsey’s strength. 
In a party vote on the manner of nomination of the com- 
pensation board—by election or nomination of the district 
board—the vote was 230 to 86. The insurgents had been 
expected to put up a strong resistance. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed that in 
the last two years, 11 new local unions were organized, 
and that at the present time there was a balance of $106,- 
814.73 in the treasury. In July, 1915, there were 21,125 
men in the district union. On June 30, 1917, the number 
had increased to 31,175 men in good standing. 

The following officers were elected: John T. Dempsey, 
president; Joseph Yannis, vice president; John M. Mack, 
secretary-treasurer, and Thomas Davis, international board 
member. The board members are Stephen Reap, first sub- 
district; James Gleason, second sub-district; D. L. McCue, 
third sub-district and Peter O’Donnell, fourth sub-district. 


Strike Activity in Central Pennsylvania 
Decreases and Shifts 


The labor conditions in the Irwin, Westmoreland County, 
field were a little improved the past week, though not much, 
and they are still very unsettled. The Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co. mine has continued at work under union 
conditions. The Keystone shaft of the Keystone Coal and 
Coke Co. has been working all week with practically a nor- 
mal force. 
a subsidiary of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., were 
operating all last week with increasing force, reaching 
about the normal output at the end of that week. It is 
rumored that these three mines will strike again early in 
the week for recognition of the union. 

The Westmoreland Coal Co.’s mine at Yukon, which was 
almost idle the latter part of last week, has been working 
all week with -a-small but increasing force, having at the 


end-of the week about one-third’ of its miners and loaders _ 


at work. -The Whyle Coal and Coke-Co., which was entirely 
idle the first of the week, finally got its full force at work 
again on a nonunion basis.- Edna No. 1 mine of the Pitts- 
burgh -& Baltimore Coal Co., a subsidiary of the United 
Coal Corporation, struck Friday, July 20, for recognition 
of the union, and Edna No. 2 mine of the same company 
followed suit the next day. Both of these mines are now 
idle, eas wan - 

The Export shaft of the New York & Cleveland Gas 
Coal Co. also struck early last week and is still idle. The 
sheriff, aided by the state constabulary, has closed all saloons 
and bars in the vicinity and is stopping-all parading. He 
is keeping a very close watch on the situation, the result 
being that excellent order has been maintained and there 
has been no violence. 

All firearms and weapons found in the possession of 
alien enemies are being taken, as most of the strikes seem 
to be started by that element. The international organizers 
are located in Greensburg, the county seat of Westmoreland 
County, but they do not seem as active as they were a week 
or two ago. Having started the trouble, they seem to be 
letting it take care of itself. 
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The two Herminie mines of the Ocean Coal Co., 
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Tn the central Pennsylvania field the United Mine Workers 
seem to be taking on renewed activity, and 13 new organ- 
izers, 12 of them foreigners, appeared in Johnstown early 
in the week and scattered throughout the field. The Valley 
Smokeless Coal Co. mine near Johnstown has been on strike 
since the middle of last week, and the St. Michael shaft of 
the Maryland Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co., has been operating all week with a much 
reduced force, owing to trouble started among the Austrian 
element three weeks ago. Agitation has almost closed down 
the works of the Ideal and Moxam coal companies. The 
aim is to unionize the mines and not to correct any real 
or imaginary grievances. In Somerset County conditions 
are mostly quiet, there having been a little trouble at Listie 
early in the week, which seems to have blown over. Here 
also the recent disturbances seem to have been fomented 
among the foreigners, who are mostly of Austrian origin. 

The activity of the union in starting strikes in nonunion 
fields during the war is not creditable to the patriotism of 
its leaders. Since the United States entered the war there 
has been renewed activity everywhere. The union seems to 
desire to use the opportunity for securing the extension of 
its authority into every field. Disturbances caused by this 
unpatriotic action are not likely to be readily forgiven by 
the public. The burden of the activity must rest heavily 
on the treasury of the district union, seeing that the district 
was recently in hard straits for money. In some way it 
seems to have arranged for recuperation. 


Western Kentucky Strike Abortive 


It begins to look as if the western Kentucky strike was 
not going to be a success. The people in Kentucky believe 
that this is a poor time for a strike. They do not view 
the matter like John P. White, who thinks union mines 
should work steadily and nonunion mines seethe with 
strikes and disorder. 1 

Still the Kentucky executives are only keeping order. 
Those who want to work can, and those that don’t want to 
work can abstain. There is no vagrancy law. 

Reports from western Kentucky counties in which a strike 
of union mine workers is in progress indicate that the first 
three weeks have passed without having caused any marked 
effect on the output. It happened that there was a better 
supply of cars than had been the case for some time. 
Isolated instances of violence were reported, and there was 
one request made to Governor Stanley during the second 
week for militia to guard mine property. Governor Stanley 
came to Louisville, and after inquiring as to the situation, 
announced that the local authorities had the situation well 
in hand so far as order and law were concerned and there 
was no occasion for troops. 

Later in the week, however, the Governor changed his 
mind, and the Signal Corps, Co. A, Kentucky National 
Guard, was ordered to Princeton, where a clash seemed 
imminent. These are the only state troops not at this time 
in Federal service. There are about a thousand white and 
a thousand negro miners at Providence, and union men who 
have struck are urging the negroes to quit work. There 
is much feeling being shown. Citizens wishing to avoid 
taking sides have refused to serve as deputy sheriffs, and 
troops seemed to be required. According to Adjutant 
General J. Stanley Ellis, there is now no probability of 
trouble at Providence. 

At various points in the strike district operators admit 
that guards are stationed to protect nonunion men who- 
still continue at work, and that strikers have no oppor- 
tunity to reach them or talk to them. Numerous wild 
reports are in circulation about machine guns having been’ 
placed at mine entrances. . 

On Saturday night, July 7, unknown persons fired into 
the mining camp of the West Kentucky Coal Co. Bullets 
clipped through the houses and there was much excitement ° 
but no one was hurt. The company “asked Sheriff Winstead, 
of Webster County, to provide protection. 

On Thursday, July 12, Jackson Weathers, 2, negro union - 
miner, who had walked out of the Panama mine in Hender-- 
son County when the strike was called, limped into Hender- 
son and swore out warrants for four white miners and two 
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colored miners. He was suffering from a wound in the 
leg and a beating with clubs, and said that the attack was 
made on him on the day before because he said he would 
return to work so that his family could have food. The 
mine was closed when half of the employees walked out. 

At Madisonville, Ky., on July 18, Henry Jones, an em- 
ployee of the St. Bernard Coal Co., swore out warrants for 
the arrest of Robert Smith, a mine workers’ union organizer, 
charging him with flourishing a deadly weapon, carrying a 
concealed weapon and with robbery. Smith left, but the 
deputy sheriffs succeeded in arresting him. He has given 
bond for $2000. This case and the others heretofore men- 
tioned have been held over till the September terms of court. 

Warrants were taken out at Madisonville on July 18, 
against Sterling Lanier, manager of a coal-mining company 
at Nortonville, and two of the mine guards, charging 
them with banding together for the purpose of intimida- 
tion and alarming others. The affiants were six union men 
who declared that the defendants armed with guns, threat- 
ened them when they sought to communicate with mine 
workers in the employ of Lanier’s company. 


White Admits Sinister Intentions 


Three thousand miners, representing only a part of the 
membership of the United Mine Workers of southern Colo- 
rado, gathered at Ludlow, Sunday, July 8, to hear President 
John P. White. 

President White, after explaining the reason for the 
action of the International Union in taking away the 
autonomy of District Fifteen, pleaded with the members of 
locals in the district to beware of internal dissensions. 

“As a union,” the president said, “we can accomplish 
that which we all wish and look for; the establishment of 
democracy in the coal fields while the nation, to which the 
union will remain loyal, as it has always done in times of_ 
crisis, is battling in Europe for the establishment of a 
world-wide democracy.” 
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Mr. White was op- 
timistic concerning 
the outcome of labor 
unionism in this crisis. 
“T look forward to the 
time which is coming, 
and coming’ soon, 
when representatives 
of the operating cor- 
porations and repre- 
sentatives of this 
union will meet to- 
gether in friendly con- 
ference to better the 
conditions of the men 
and the mines, and to 
a time when strikes 
and bloodshed will be 
a matter of history.” 
The panorama gives 
an idea of the large 
crowd that heard Pres- 
ident White. In the 
background are the 
foothills which were the battlefields of the miners and state 
militia during the strike of 1914. The cross marks the 
site of the tent cellar where so many women and children 
lost their lives as a result of the industrial disorder known 
as the battle of Ludlow. Standing in the third picture 
are, from lcft to right, John M. O’Niel, chairman of the 
rally, President John P. White, Organizer Frank P. Moran 
and John J. McLennon, president of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. White is convicted out of his own lips of an intention 
to use the war as a weapon to make the union dominate 
the mining industry. It is time the public realized that 
Mr. White is not going to maintain the status quo during 
the war, but by making trouble in nonunion districts intends 
to make unionism supreme. 





THEY STILL CELEBRATE LUDLOW 
AND FORGET EAST ST. LOUIS 





JOHN P. WHITE CERTAINLY DID NOT LACK FOR AUDITORS WHEN HE SPOKE AT LUDLOW 





SAYING THEY WANT TO ESTABLISH DEMOCRACY DURING THE 


COLORADO 


WAR THEY TRY TO START TROUBLE IN 
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An Excursion in Business Algebra 


OAL is a product which only has to be mined to be 

put on the market. The real increase in cost to be 
faced by the coal operator is therefore the rise in 
wages. It is not the purpose here to suggest that the 
increase in wage is sufficient in itself to justify the in- 
creased cost of bituminous coal in any adequate or 
nearly adequate measure. For it does not; but neither 
does the increased cost for coal and other raw materials 
justify the great increases demanded for many manu- 
factured products. 

It is quite customary to say that manufactured arti- 
cles, being made out of raw materials that have risen 
in price, are justifiably sold at a larger percentage of 
increase than has been received by the producers of raw 
materials. But is this true? 

Suppose the items in the manufacture of steel are 
represented by a, b, c, and so on—a representing the 
cost for coal, b the cost for iron and ¢ the profit on 
manufacture. It is not necessary to consider the other 
items. The total of all is v, and represents the price of 
the steel. Now, 

a+ob+e =a 
Let all the items be increased 100 per cent., including 
the profit c. Then we shall have the relation: 
20 =| 20 -}-. 204. wee ae wes ee 

The profit being increased proportionately to the 
augmentation in the cost of the items purchased and the 
items purchased costing 100 per cent. more, the price 
of the manufactured article would be doubled. Many 
people, however, in an illogical way say that if 
a+b+c=2a2, then 2a + 2b + 2c —6x. They would 
not write it down that way in algebra, but in business 
terms they are disposed to urge that the increase in 
price of a manufactured article may be larger in per- 
centage than the increases in the items entering into 
the manufacture. There is no truth in that contention; 
if there is, then algebra is misleading. 

The only reason why certain manufactured articles 
should be sold at a higher percentage of profit than 
certain raw materials is that the demand for these par- 
ticular articles is greater than for the raw materials 
and we wish capital and labor to drift toward the first 
mentioned industries. 

In reference to this point of view the president on 
July 11 said: “I hear it insisted that more than a just 
price, more than a price that will sustain our industries 


must be paid; that it is necessary to pay very liberal . 


and unusual profits in order to ‘stimulate production’ ; 
that nothing but pecuniary rewards will do—rewards 
paid in money, not in the mere liberation of the world. 
I take it for granted that those who argue this do not 
stop to think what it means.” 


This is a good sentiment, but it does not seem likely 
to be effective for the reason that in all the many cam- 
paigns inaugurated there has not been a single one to 
help those businesses which are admittedly in need of 
stimulation and which help in the war. There is the 
railroad industry which needs equipment. Has Presi- 
dent Wilson yet said: “My fellow countrymen, rail- 
roads pay a meager percentage of profit, but they need 
your help and assistance. We have kept them from 
making large profits which would have stimulated them. 
We have kept them even from a price that would have 
sustained them. But, in view of our need of increased 
service from railroads it is your plain patriotic duty as 
good American citizens to buy railroad stocks and bonds 
and equipment certificates.” 

Neither the President nor any one of our numerous 
propagandists has yet made such a statement. Every 
one is placing his money where it profits most, and what 
is the purpose of arguing as the President does that 
black is going to be white after a while? Certainly the 
President has not taken any steps to change the mind 
of the public. He has not started the cry, “Base your 
investments on public welfare not on private profit.” 
Until he does and notes how it works, how can he call 
for the stimulation arising out of a healthy spirit and 
neglect that stimulation which has been provided by 
economic law? 

We do not attack high prices in manufactured arti- 
cles. They have their value and place economically, but 
neither do we excuse them by a fallacious algebra, nor 
attack them by imagining an idealism in investment 
which no one, not even the President himself, has ever 
advocated. 


Open Secrets of the Manufacturer 


STRICT censorship is being exercised by the Amer- 
ican press, and as a result the American people- 
know little about their part in the war. But the Ger- 
man government has means of securing the informa- 
tion, and the last place they would look for it would be 
in our papers. They have details which the largest and 
most diffuse of metropolitan papers would not care to 
print, for it is not difficult to obtain all the information 
you desire if you go about the matter industriously. 
Especially is it easy for the German government, with 
its spy system, to find out just what is being done. 
Our American manufacturers are just like the offi- 
cials at Washington. Their business rivals know just 
what they are doing. It is their, business to find out, and 
they do not for a moment overlook it. Details which 
wouldn’t interest the technical reader or the technical 
press are duly recorded in private letters sent almost 
daily to the headquarters of rival manufacturers. But 
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the manufacturer himself believes he can hide his 
methods by saying a minimum about them in his own 
publications and in the technical journals. Thus his 
rivals know what he is doing and his friends do not. 
If those who had his machinery knew just how it 
should be used and how it was constructed, they would 
use it to better advantage, and it would give better re- 
sults. If the man who hadn’t used it knew just how to 
operate it and just how it was built, he would be the 
more ready to advocate its purchase. 

Information about a product is an open secret to 
business rivals, a dead secret to a possible purchaser, 
and not any too well known to a present user. By be- 
ing more explicit the manufacturer would increase the 
number of his friends and not give any aid to his com- 
petitors. Why then, when he writes a catalog or an 
article, does he make it as mysterious as a fairy tale 
end too often only a pretense at saying something? 


Who Was It Cried “‘ Wolf ’’P 


T HAS been alleged that the coal operators started the 

‘coal panic by telling the people that there was a short- 
age and that a still more severe shortage was impend- 
ing. Of course, as a corollary, it is said that the oper- 
ators did this to boost the price of coal. 

Doubtless it is true that some operators did declare 
there was a shortage. All of them, surely, must at times 
have admitted that fact, and most of them at times an- 
ticipated that it would go on increasing so long as 
transportation continued as inadequate as it has been. 
But it may be seriously doubted whether they spread 
the idea as industriously as the officials at Washington 
or the public in general. In discussing Washington, 
however, the Federal Trade Commission should be men- 
tioned as a refreshing exception. It has always urged 
that the conditions were on the way to being bettered 
and that the public need not be panic stricken. 

The Geological Survey sent out a squib urging every 
one to buy coal at once, though no coal was purchasable, 
and the President helped the sentiment along in his ad- 
mirable address of April 16, 1917: “To the miner let 
me say that he stands where the farmer does: the work 
of the world waits on him. If he slackens or fails, 
armies and statesmen are helpless.” 

These statements were coupled with a shortage which 
everybody realized and felt. Knowledge of it was so 
general that no propaganda however sinister could much 
extend it. The panic was not caused by the persistence 
of sales agents in spreading rumors. In fact the bigger 
men in the industry realized that the market would run 
away, and pleaded with the public to avoid anything 
resembling a panic. Especially was this true of the 
larger anthracite men, who kept their prices down and 
tried to keep the mind of the public normal. 

There was no need for the pronouncement of the Geo- 
logical Survey. This is not a year when the arguments 
of past years should be repeated. Mines are not closed 
down now for want of orders, and so there could be no 
need apparent for the annual cry: “Do your Christmas 
coal shopping early!” However, one cannot be too de- 
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clamatory, for the disposition to repeat mottos and ad- 
monitions written for an older condition of affairs is so 
strong and irresistible that we cannot be sure that Coal 
Age has itself always resisted it. The time is soon 
likely to arrive again when we must advocate coal stor- 
age and the study of it now is an immediate necessity, 
though the practice of it may, with private and public 
profit, be delayed. The industry is now producing 25 
per cent. more coal than last year and may soon be 
sailing on an even keel. 

The unfortunate effect of the incitation to buy coal 
was seen markedly in Brooklyn, which got 6 per cent. 
less anthracite than in the year before and needed 
more for immediate consumption because “winter ling- 
ered in the lap of spring,” for April was an unusually 
cold month this year. 

A quotation from the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the anthracite situation in Brooklyn is 
timely: 


When the Brooklyn coal dealers announced their willing- 
ness to accept orders for April delivery at $7.50 for egg and 
$7.75 for stove and nut coal, the result was a buying panic 
on the part of the householders, who placed orders in great 
numbers and for tonnages as large as their storage facilities 
would permit. The result was that during the first 10 days 
of April practically all dealers booked tonnages for delivery 
in April for storage alone equal to 200 to 300 per cent. of 
the amount of business normally done in the whole month 
of April. 


Conditions like these were general, and the head of 
the Committee on Coal Production, a “coal baron” him- 
self, pleaded with the public to forget coal for a while 
and the price would fall. The people were like persons 
with neuritis, whose nerves are constantly on edge be- 
cause the mind is concentrated on their nerves and not 
on their immediate duties. If the public had acted nor- 
mally, the price of bituminous coal would have speedily 
fallen. The buying public, however, directed its atten- 
tion to the coal business, and in a fervor for action still 
further aggravated the conditions it so loudly deplored. 


Profit in Reducing Sales 


HE Central Coal and Coke Co., of Kansas City, 

Mo., has found that it pays to show its clients how 
to use coal economically. Many of the complaints re- 
garding the quality of the coal supplied to industrial 
plants are made by incompetent firemen and engineers 
who put the blame on the fuel to excuse their own 
slackness and incompetency; and then there are some 
managers who run their plants inefficiently through 
lack of knowledge and who blame the coal for their 
own shortcomings. 

If coal is only burned to monoxide of carbon, if its 
heat is lowered by mixing the gases with an excess of 
air, if the ashes contain an undue proportion of wasted 
fuel—no coal will give satisfaction. The Central 
Coal and Coke Co. has found that the fuel bills can be 
reduced 10, 15 and even as much as 50 per cent. by 
the adoption of improved methods in the boiler room. 
The manufacturer, thus saved expense, becomes a warm 
advocate of the fuel company and a booster for its 
coal. Thus the “Central” is of the opinion that its 
principle of helping the consumer first helps the coal 
operator all the time. 
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Gary, W. Va., Men Contest in Coal 
Loading and Coke Drawing 


The United States Coal and Coke Co. recently offered 
prizes to the men who would earn the most money in 
the loading of coal during the last half of the month. 
The first prize was $50, and was won by Steve Coimoin 
at No. 11 works. The prize must have looked somewhat 
small to a man who was able to make without a bonus 
as much as $261.05 in the half month, or $20.08 per day. 

The second prize was $35, and also was won by a 
man working in No. 11, Paul Miller by name. His 
earnings were $245.90 for a fraction over a fortnight’s 
labor, or $18.84 per day. The third prize fell to Frank 
Markangelo at No. 9. His prize was $15 and his wage 
$235.54. The average earnings of the three leading 


men at the 11 collieries was $138.79 for 13 days, or 
$10.68 per man per day. 

At the same time the coke pullers contested for 
primacy and for prizes of equal value. 


John Hostin, at 





CRACK COAL LOADERS AND THE CHAMPION COKE 
PULLER AT GARY, W. VA., PLANTS 


plant No. 2, drew $117.30 of pay, or $9.02 per day, and 
was awarded a bonus of $50. At No. 8 Will Kellam 
drew $113.15, or $8.80 per day. This put him in the 
second place, and he drew a prize of $35. Pink Kellam. 
a brother of Will, but working at No. 4 mine, earned 
$101, or $7.77 per day, making third place and re- 
ceiving as a prize $15. The average earnings of the 
three best men at the seven oven plants were $74.97 for 
13 days, or $5.77 per day per man. 

The picture shows the ‘three winners in the coal- 
loading contest, the best man in the coke-pulling compe- 
tition and Mr. Mace, the assistant to the general super- 
intendent, handing out the checks. The prizes were 
given on July 4 at the ball ground, during the intermis- 
sion when the best ball team of Gary played a semi- 
professional team from Cincinnati, Ohio. Where min- 
ers get steady work they make good wages, but 
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probably there are few who make as much as the em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries of which the United States Coal and Coke Co. 
is one. 


EARNINGS OF THE THREE BEST COAL LOADERS AT EACH PLANT 
OF THE GARY MINES 


No. of Total 
Name Cars Rate Days Rate Slate Rate Earnings 
No. 2 Works 
EC Kolomy:cne dithered ae Per 2 3.00" $2.55". a $126.99 
Gi Belone see 103 1.11 we es, . ce 13° $0.84 125.25 
Li SabD0. 2h ee 95 1.04 2.0 PASE 0 . 84 112.30 
No. 3 Works 
J, Heedo whee 114 B/S 2.4 2:50) 4a eee 89. 33 
J: Séko:P iy. oe oe 96 Ml tem ito RH alee ee 18 205 86.70 
BS: Rinko/: eee $7 BSN 2'g.0% 2.50) Se as ee 
27 hes 
No. 4 Works 
P. Clinchook......... 152 1.11 1.0 3.00 3 84 174.64 
S: Miller asses 150 Va ere eee ee 9 84 174.06 
J TOM Deen 95 je | 10 ZOD 6 84 113.04 
No. 5 Works 
Leases 3 os secre 50 eye 1.0 PREY ae 84 117.25 
P: Blink eee 64 37 1.0 2255. 29 84 114.59 
5: Borsusa- eee 51 1437, 1.0 2:95 4050 84 114.32 
No. 6 Works 
T. Hajecks..<o) aeeecnaeeeent S|) ant [5 2555.3 0 tah eee 149.39 
J. Sabinsky jeep ae eel 02 1.11 1.0 2355-2 ee oe 11277 
A. Hajser:s. eee 83 1.11 0.6 2. 55a eee 93.86 
No. 7 Works 
Ss Kozlske.. eee : 96 1.11 (We 2°55~ Se eee 107.41 
W. Karbovich........ a 1 Bias esis) 8 . 36 101.01 
9 
F, ‘Near. 0 eee { ay Pee ee ee ee 100. 28 
No. 8 Works 
We Skarino, oe 1.15 0.5 23 5 . 84 137.87 
Bs Slovak) eee 62 03 Cea) She 28 84 91.17 
“: Rugens es Peter! 64 eu 4.0 2255 6 84 86. 28 
No. 9 Works 
F. Markangelo:...... 209 boli 1.0 3.00 1 55 235.54 
D:Paron. a) ee eee Lal 1.6 255) 2 eee 219.59 
S;, DarboldicgnssaeezOb heath 2.4 255 en ee eee 33.78 
No. 10 Works 
N:.:\Carper.nc eel Oo Let eo 2.55 | 55 193.55 
A. Dodaney aanun ane 96 Lest 8.0 2.55 oe Pee 126.96 
M.. Simonisit.cceeeeei00 .85 1.0 255. iae50 55 104.05 
No. 11 Works 
S; Coimoin sees 240 595 S330 2% 1 a55 261.05 
P. Miller.........00 247 Eee eens og fa 55 245.90 
P.) Pope sin) eee { ea 93} os iol ess eee 232.15 
No. 12 Works 
J) Drakes Ege one 110 Heaht EA eee 122.10 
J.scolgal. jn cease 90 teat Poa) |, ea tp 99.90 
Ee Lestene eee 80 1.11 2.0 2:50. Be) ee 93.80 


EARNINGS OF THE THREE BEST COKE PULLERS AT EACH PLANT 
OF THE GARY MINES 


Total 
Name Ovens Rate Ovens Rate Earnings 
No. 2 Works 
Us, LLOStiN is oh ae eer ee , 4] ie 43 #122 $117.30 
ape 13 15 7 F 
1D. Hostini nae eye 98 19! 17 Days st 2-75 | 91.82 
=f : 0 ; 
J. Hostin 2 eee seen ay COMER ne a 2 40} 83.98 
No. 3 Works 
The ¥ ones cee reer 50 Mae 17 pats: 88.85 
W'. Young. ce. eee eee 38 1225 15 1.55 70.75 
A: JONCR ee. Ae 30 le2> 18 1.55 65.40 
No. 4 Works 
P.. KRellamh. fe! sapere 20 [255 56 125 101.00 
N.Kellamasesce: oeeeee 16 1255 36 T323 69.80 
Dj) Kellam, isncacieeneee 13 ae) 32 L325 60.15 
No. 5 Works 
S..Hodgers. 2s eee es 19 1755 49 [e253 90.70 
Ca Wadestanee Seno ee 14 Lao 36 ee 66.70 
- 13 ipo 25 : 
Le Neonet 15). neat nea, ce: ifs Dayaint ye} 54.60 
pa agar 1.55 20 1.25 
+H 9 : 
J.Millgody seek eee ee 2916 3 Daye at 2 4 81.19 
T Malls. a teaon . ee 1.8 Days at 240 70.93 
JS MooreAak shea eer cee Feri Bria Bs 1.4 Daya at 2 40 44.27 
No. 7 Works x 
Ws: Walburnaee sts eee 17 tee 37 TEL 77.60 
‘ : 11 iI 15 E 
AN Santos waive; ac tae " epee 14.7 Days at Ag AW eH, 
Bs BaRosb aoe oe ee AN: font eh: 0.6 Days at 2 40 40.25 
eS 6 1.00 51 1,25 
W. Kellam PA ee a A eat: ees 28 1.33} |W A dl NES 
Go Hallsiias.ste eter oe 34 lez. 12 es) 61.10 
J. Martinwi. ce ssa eee 25 Ws 0) 14 Ueo3 53.60 
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Discussion by Readers 


Working Contiguous Pitching Seams 


Letter No. 4—Kindly permit me to submit a plan for 
the working of the 94- and 4-ft. coal seams separated 
by 64 ft. of slate and piching from 60 to 75 deg., as 
described in Coal Age, May 26, p. 930. This plan has 
been tried out and proved to be a success, but care is 
required in doing the work right. 

The first question to be decided is whether it is pos- 
sible or feasible to work these two seams together by 
taking out the slate with the coal. There are 13 ft. 6 in. 
of coal to 6 ft. 6 in. of slate, which makes over 32 per 
cent. of refuse to be handled in the excavation. Since 
this is too much for economical operation, it will: be 
necessary to work the two seams separately. 

In order to secure a maximum extraction of the coal 
in these two seams they must be worked by the retreat- 
ing system. For this purpose, the main gangway is 
driven to the boun- 
dary line in the lower 
seam, taking some of 
the top and bottom 
rock to give the re- 
quired width of road. 
The position of this 
gangway and_ the 
“monkey airway” 30 
ft. above it in the 
same seam is shown 
in the accompanying 
figuree From the 
monkey airway, a 
rockhole is now driv- 
en to the upper seam, 
on a suitable inclina- 
tion to form a chute, 
and a second monkey 
airway is driven in 
the upper seam, on 
this level. All of 
these airways and the 
main gangway are driven to boundary line. They are 
connected by chutes and rockholes, at regular intervals, 
for the purpose of ventilation. 

The work of opening the breasts is started at the 
boundary line, by driving five chutes and manways up 
from the gangway in the lower seam. The breasts are 
driven on 50-ft. centers and opened to a width of 24 
ft. They are driven up a distance of, say 240 ft., with 
four cross-headings in each of the pillars separating the 
breasts. 

The breasts must be kept full, only sufficient coal be- 
ing drawn to give the miners headroom at the face. 
When these five breasts are finished five more are driven 
in the upper seam, directly above the first five in the 
lower seam. These breasts are also kept full of coal. 
Next start five more breasts in the lower seam, and 





AUN) | !Chute for 
4if Lower Seam 


X= Monkey Airway 
Y= Fock Chute 


WORKING TWO SEAMS ON A 
STEEP PITCH 


when they are finished drive the five breasts above 
them in the upper seam. 

There are now ten breasts standing full of coal, in 
each seam, and the work of drawing the pillars. is 
started in the lower seam by driving a hole up the cen- 
ter of the pillar between the two breasts next to the 
boundary line. The hole is driven from the gangway 
to the monkey airway above, where a rockhole is made 
to the upper seam. Now, pull the coal in these two 
breasts, in the upper seam, and drive pillar holes and 
shoot the pillar between these two breasts, working 
from the top downward. The work on these pillars 
must not be delayed. 

While the coal in the upper seam is being loaded 
out, the work of driving pillar holes is started in the 
lower seam; but these pillars should not be fired until 
all the coal is out of the upper seam. The breast runs can 
then be started and the pillars fired in the lower seam, 
working from the top downward, as before. It is pos- 
sible that a fall of middle slate may occur in spite of 
every precaution, but where the work is properly done 
and there is no delay this will happen but rarely. 

The work must all be done on the retreating system 
and the first mining carried on rapidly enough to keep 
the new work not less than five or more than ten breasts 
ahead of the robbing. The success of the entire opera- 
tion depends on keeping the robbing close on the heels 
of the first mining and using every precaution to dis- 
turb the middle slate as little as possible. 

Referring now to the methods employed in driving 
the gangways and opening the manways and chutes, 
one manway may be made to serve two chutes; but it 
will generally be better to drive a separate manway for 
each chute, and this can be used later as a pillar chute. 
It will be understood that the coal in the upper seam 
is run out through the rockchute and the loading chute 
in the lower seam, by which it is loaded into the cars 
standing in the gangway. 

The loading chutes are built in the ordinary manner, 
with a check-battery to control the movement of the 
coal in loading. I have arranged the loading lip over 
the center of the gangway, and it will be necessary to 
lag the gangway timbers heavily at this point. In this 
arrangement the loading lip is constructed at right 
angles to the line of the chute and in line with the center 
line of the gangway. This lip should have a pitch of 
35 deg. and be long enough to reach within 18 in. 
of the top of the car. In this connection the details of 
constructing a loading chute, as described by F. L. 
Parker, Coal Age, Vol. 10, p. 1021, is of interest. 

The question of ventilation is not a difficult one, since 
the monkey airways furnish the means of deflecting the 
air into the breasts, in both the upper and lower seams. 
The main gangway is the intake, while one or both of 
the monkey airways form the return. 

WILBUR L. CROSS, JR., 


Minersville, Penn. Mining Engineer. 
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The Negro, North and South” 


Letter No. 4—Kindly permit me, as an interested 
reader of Coal Age and one who has been greatly bene- 
fited by the information given in its columns, to say a 
word in explanation of the conditions that have led to 
the exodus of the negro from the cotton fields and in- 
dustries of the South to the northern and eastern parts 
of the country. 

It has been very amusing to the people of the South 
to read what different people north of the Mason and 
Dixon line have to say relative to the treatment 
accorded the negro in the South. In fact, conditions 
described by these writers are so far-fetched and 
ridiculous that even the educated negro of the South 
has found sufficient amusement to induce him to con- 
tinue reading the contributions of these writers. 

We of the South, while deploring the recent trouble 
at East St. Louis, are not at all surprised that develop- 
ments should have taken that turn. We have been 
brought up with the negro. As children on the farms 
‘the negro children have been our playmates and, as 
‘men, the negro is still our friend. 


THE FRIENDLINESS OF THE SOUTH 


In common with nearly every Southern man, I count 
‘among the negro race many of my warmest friends. 
However, unless one has been brought up in the South 
and understands the negro and the conditions of his 
relations with the white man in the South, it is almost 
impossible for him to understand the negro’s place and 
social status in the South. 

In some sections here, the negro outnumbers the 
white man ten to one, while in other parts the white 
man is outnumbered but two to one by the negro. Now, 
when it is understood that the average negro, in fact, 
the great majority of his race, are the most shiftless 
and dependent people of which one can well conceive— 
a race that is entirely dependent upon the white man 
to do their thinking—it is easy to believe that among 
such people the majority are of criminal tendencies, 
and too often commit crimes that make them a menace 
to their own race as well as their white neighbors. 

We used to hear much said on the so called “negro 
question.” The expression originated north of the 
Mason and Dixon line and its discussion was almost 
wholly confined to that section, as the question did not 
appeal to us here in the South in the same manner 
as it seemed to be viewed in the North. 


THE SOUTH UNDERSTANDS THE NEGRO 


Understanding the negro from the top of his head to 
the sole of his foot, we do not have to be told by our 
Northern friends why the negro has left the South in 
large numbers. The truth of the matter is as follows: 

The negro, being told by Northern labor agents of ”’a 
land flowing with milk and honey’—a land where he 
will be permitted to intermarry with the white race 
and be treated on an equal basis socially with the white 
man, is readily duped. The negro is naturally credu- 
lous. It is his disposition to believe anything a white 
man tells him, and he gives up his friends, his home in 
the Southland, the beautiful Southern climate where he 
has been reared as the ward of the white man, and 
strikes out for the promised land. 
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Again, labor being very scarce north of the Mason 


. and Dixon line, it is easy to see how those in need of 


labor are ready to use the negro in the absence of 
better workers. But, let me ask, What will become of 
our black friends when foreign labor is again plentiful 
in the North? Will there then be the same need for 
the negro? He saves nothing, he produces little, and 
we wonder who will furnish him the funds to come 
back to his Southern home. 

We believe it is providential that the negro, in large 
numbers, has gone to the North, where the good people 
of that section will have an opportunity to solve the 
great “negro question,” which they have long imagined 
was a menace to the South. SOUTHERNER. 

Coleanor, Ala. 


Mine Foremen and the Wage Increase. 


Letter No. 1—Allow me to refer to the report of the 
subcommittee of the Operators’ and Miners’ Confer- 
ence, held in New York, Apr. 17, 1917, which was pub- 
lished in Coal Age, Apr. 21, p. 712. 

Among other items, this report provides that “all day 
labor now receiving $2.98 and $3 per day be advanced 
to $3.60 per day,” and further that “monthly men and 
all other classes of labor employed in and around the 
mine be advanced 60c. per day, except as follows: Trap- 
pers shall receive $1.90 per day, and all boys now receiv- 
ing $1.57 per day or less shall be advanced to $1.90 
per day.” The report states that “no advance shall be 
paid on deadwork or yardage,” and adds, “This advance 
shall become effective Apr. 16, 1917, and continue until 
Mar. 31, 191827 

The mine foremen in eastern Ohio have not received 
the advance provided by this report for “monthly men.” 
In general, mine foremen have received an advance of 
about $10 per month, which is but little more than half 
of that accorded organized labor employed by the month. 


THE MINE FOREMAN AN INTERMEDIARY 


As is well known, the mine foreman occupies a rather 
unique position. He must act as a go-between, or 
bumper, to absorb the frequent shocks between the op- 
erator and the men. For this reason, he is not per- 
mitted to join the ranks of organized labor and only 
shares in an incidental way in the benefits derived by 
that organization. 

A few references showing the wages earned by the 
men in his charge will make clear that the mine foreman 
is not being treated fairly. While he has been loyal to 
his employer and has had many unpleasant duties to 
perform by reason of his office, his services have not 
been so fully appreciated as they deserve. It would 
seem that an unfair advantage has been taken of his 
isolated position in the company. The long hours he is 
compelled to work and his responsibilities have not been 
given due consideration in the present crisis. 

When men are scarce and work plentiful, as at the 
present time, it requires all the diplomacy of which a 
foreman is capable to hold his men and satisfy them. 
He must listen to all their complaints, real and imagin- 
ary. His nights and Sundays are not his own, as he 
must be ready to answer a call at any time. There are 
many instances where loaders have earned $100 in two 
weeks, and it is never difficult for a good loader to 
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draw higher pay than his foreman. The same is true 
of machinemen, who have always earned bigger wages 
than the foreman. 

Is there any reason, let me ask, why there should not 
be greater equality in respect to wages, or can this dis- 
parity be explained in any reasonable way? Let me 
add, in closing, that the foreman in a large mine is a 
very busy man, and should be compensated in propor- 
tion to his responsibility and capability. It is hard, 
indeed, for a boss to be truly loyal to his employers 
when the men in his charge are able to draw higher pay 
and work less hours, with less anxiety and trouble. 

Eastern Ohio. MINE FOREMAN. 


The Carbide Lamp in Blackdamp 


Letter No. 4—The recent references to the action of 
a carbide lamp in blackdamp calls to mind an experi- 
ence of my own that I shall always remember. Before 
describing this experience, let me remark, what is well 
known to be a fact, that blackdamp as found in mines 
is quite variable in character and composition. This 
may account for the differences of opinion expressed by 
different writers in regard to its effect on the carbide 
light. 

My experience at different times causes me to regard 
the carbide flame as the most “gritty” of any lamp 
flame I have ever used. By this I mean that it is the 
most tenacious, the lamp holding its light where other 
lamps fail to burn. I have known the carbide flame to 
flutter, scream and roar, so to speak, in an atmosphere 
where it was difficult to hold a light. In this connection, 
the following incident will be of interest: 


A MINE GENERATING LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
BLACKDAMP 


Some years ago, I was asked to go and look at a mine 
that generated large quantities of blackdamp. Owing 
to the carelessness and neglect of the foreman to main- 
tain a sufficient circulation of air, the mine had more 
than once filled with blackdamp, so that it was impos- 
sible to enter the drift mouth. Upon reaching the mine, 
on this occasion, I found it closed. The foreman was 
busy preparing a large fire of coals on a sheet-iron pan. 
He explained that he was going to carry the fire about 
30 ft. inside the mouth of the mine for the purpose of 
drawing out the blackdamp. 

On examination, I found that it was impossible to 
hold a light in front and outside of the mine entrance. 
Even a match would not light when struck close to the 
floor just outside the opening. In spite of my warning 
that it would be useless to carry the pan of fire into the 
mine, the foreman persisted, and succeeded in getting 
it 5 yd. inside the entrance, only to find that he had 
no fire, for the coals were black and dead as though 
they had been deluged with water. 

Further examination showed me that a board stop- 
ping had been recently built in the very opening where 
they could hope to secure better ventilation for the 
mine. The foreman, however, refused to open this stop- 
ping, as I suggested, although he admitted that since 
building this stopping it had been impossible to main- 
tain a light in the mine. 

Not wishing to interfere with the foreman, I sought 
the operator, whom I found in the store, and explained 
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to him my understanding of the conditions. In response 
to his question as to what it would cost to remedy the 
trouble, I replied, “It will cost you nothing if I fail; but 
if I succeed in ventilating the mine the charge will be 
$3 and the price of a flashlight.” To this he readily 
agreed, having already spent about $200 in the sinking 
of an airshaft which was not yet completed. 

The following morning I went to the mine, where I 
found the conditions the same as before. However, we 
succeeded in making an opening in the stopping which 
the foreman had refused to disturb the day before. 
This done, we left the mine, and the foreman asked, 
“What will you do next?” I replied, “We will come 
back tomorrow morning,” and locking the gate at the 
mouth of the mine, left the place. 

The next morning we walked into every place in the 
mine, although the oil lamp that the foreman carried 
burned very dim. At my suggestion, carbide lamps 
were used and the mining of coal begun. But, what is 
of particular interest in this discussion, is the manner 
in which these carbide lights acted at times. 


PECULIAR EMISSION OF GAS 


A close examination of the workings convinced me 
that the blackdamp issued from the freshly exposed 
working face in puffs, irregularly, very much as the 
puffing of a steam engine. Between the puffs the lights 
would burn well, and when a puff of blackdamp occurred, 
as it did at intervals, the lights would hiss and roar. 
For a time the flame would leave the spout of the lamp 
and be separated from it by 14 or 2 in., but the light 
was seldom extinguished. 

During these puffs of blackdamp, it was often diffi- 
cult to breathe. So interested was I in observing these 
effects that I gave them more attention than the mining 
of the coal. Strange as it may seem, none of the men 
or myself felt any ill effects from breathing the black- 
damp, but we could not work continuously because of 
the puffs. When these occurred gas was so strong that 
we were compelled to cease work for the time. 

Macdonaldton, Penn. JOSEPH A. GREAVES. 


Practices in Blasting Coal 


Letter No. 6—In considering what methods and prac- 
tices are or should be employed in blasting coal, regard 
must be had not only to the mining law governing such 
practices but to the conditions existing in the seam, as 
well as the purpose for which the coal] is to be used. 

The law of Pennsylvania relating to the mining of 
bituminous coal is very explicit, and it is not necessary 
to say more in that regard than to state that if the 
provisions of the law were strictly obeyed there would 
not be as many accidents recorded. 


CONDITIONS Must LARGELY DETERMINE PRACTICE 


Speaking of conditions in the seam that affect the 
practice of blasting coal, I want to refer to three classes 
of mines in which the workings vary materially. In 
the Pittsburgh district, for instance, the coal in most 
of the mines is worked from slate to slate, or from the 
bottom of the coal to the top of the seam. The coal is 
undercut with various types of coal cutters. 

In a room 24 ft. wide, it is not uncommon to find 
the Sullivan or Harrison coal puncher at work. The 
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coal, after being mined with this machine, can generally 
be shot down by one tight shot and one butt shot. Only 
two shots are required here, for the reason that the coal 
is well mined and parts readily from the top slate over- 
lying the seam. The top slate will average about 12 in. 
in thickness. 


SHOOTING CoAL THAT IS WELL MINED 


The general practice, in shooting this coal to attain 
the largest percentage of lump, is to drill what is called 
a “sumping,” or “tight shot,’ about 18 in. from the 
rib, on either side of the room. Although contrary to the 
usual custom, I prefer to place this first shot on the gob 
side, believing that it gives better results than when 
placed on the road side of the room. This first shot is 
sometimes called the “breaking-down hole.” 

The remaining shot is now placed close to the other 
rib but, before shooting this second hole, the first shot 
must be sheared clean back to the depth of the undercut. 
While doing this, it is generally necessary to set one or 
more posts to guard against accidents from falls of roof, 
which are liable to occur. 


WHEN MINING IS DONE BY CHAIN MACHINES 


In another system of mining, the coal is undercut 
by chain machines of the Morgan Gardner or Jeffrey 
type, which make a 53-ft. cut. Coal cut with these 
machines usually gives better results when three shots 
are employed to blast it down. The first shot is drilled 
and fired at about the middle of the room, and must 
not be too heavily charged. Having squared up the 
center shot, two rib shots are fired, one on each side 
of the room. These are arranged in the same manner 
as the second shot in the system just described. These 
systems, or methods, of shooting coal can be applied in 
most cases where the entire seam is worked from bottom 
to top. 

Again, in the mining of the thicker seams of coal, 
ranging from say 8 to 10 ft. in thickness, it has been 
customary to drive the openings from 7 to 8 ft. high, 
and leave up from 18 in. to 2 ft. of roof coal, which 
often requires much dressing and chipping after the 
shots have been fired. In these thicker seams, most 
narrow places 10 or 12 ft. wide require three shots, a 
center shot followed by rib shots on either side. Here, 
also, there is much dressing and chipping required. Ow- 
ing to its general inferior quality, the roof coal is never 
recovered. 

I am reminded now of another type of mining ma- 
chine that cuts the coal above instead of in the bottom 
of the seam. In this case, the coal is blasted by a lift- 
ing shot, which appeals to me as an ideal method, in 
mining thick seams, for two reasons. It not only re- 
duces the amount of dressing and chipping necessary 
after the shots are fired, but the shattering effect of 
the shots on the roof is avoided, as the charge is fired 
in the bottom of the seam. 

The practice of shooting coal successfully appears to 
me to belong in a class by itself and to be governed 
solely by the conditions and requirements, in respect to 
the kind of coal desired, as determined by the purpose 
for which it is to be used—for making coke, generating 
steam or producing gas. These requirements will de- 
termine largely the methods of mining and shooting 
that should be employed in getting out the coal. Ex- 
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perience and judgment are required to produce a larger 
percentage of lump or a greater proportion of broken 
coal that is better adapted to the manufacture of coke. 
To obtain the best results, a good shotfirer of experience 
and judgment should be employed, and he should have 
under him continually a man learning the game. 
West Leisenring, Penn. LUMEN. 


Prosperity and Booze 


Letter No. 3—I was glad to see the question of the 
effect of the drink habit on the coal industry brought 
forward for discussion in Coal Age. I feel that if those 
in authority could see the consequences that the drink 
habit has on workers and realize to what extent coal 
mining and other industries are affected by this evil 
there is no question but immediate and effective steps 
would be taken to drive liquor out of the country. | 

At this time, when the Government is doing every- 
thing to stimulate and encourage business of all kinds, 
and the President, in his address to the nation, has 
urged the importance of the farmer and the miner in 
the present crisis, it would seem that there can be no 
more opportune time than now to stop the manufacture 
and sale of liquor and prevent the inroads that the 
vile stuff is making in the prosperity of the country. 


THE COAL MINER AND THE WAR 


If, as the President has given us to understand, 
the coal miner is just as essential to the successful 
conduct of the war as the soldier himself, it is im- 
portant that the efficiency of the miner should be given 
the same attention as the training of the soldier. Let 
us glance for a moment at the facts as they appear 
today. 

The Government is urging all coal operators to work 
the mines to their utmost capacity. The miners’ wages 
have been increased and coal companies are doing 
everything in their power to make the miner’s home 
life more attractive and improve his working condi- 
tions. In return, what is the miner doing on his part? 
Is he producing more coal today than before? I venture 
the assertion that he is not and, in support of this 
opinion, let me cite an instance of my own observation, 
which occurred only a few weeks ago. 


PAYDAY AND THE MINERS’ BOOZE 


Monday was payday at our mine, and I determined 
to observe closely the effect of this circumstance on 
10 men, taken at random, as being the average of 
mine workers. These men were engaged on the work of 
drawing pillars and entry stumps, on a single heading. 
Monday morning every man was in his place, and all 
worked until a little after noon, when they quit. 
Tuesday but three of these 10 men reported for work. 
Wednesday four came to work, but one returned home be- 
cause his buddy failed to appear. Thursday five worked 
all day, and Friday there were six at work. The week 
ended Saturday, with eight of the 10 men in their 
places. * 

The following week, two of the men did not work 
at all, and when they finally showed up at the mine 
the bottom had lifted so badly that it was impossible 
to get a car into their place. One whole day was lost 
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in taking up bottom, for which they demanded pay 
but did not receive it, as the fault was their own and 
they could not complain. 

Here was an instance where, at least, 25 shifts were 
lost to these ten men, in a single week. Counting 
5 tons per man per shift as the average output of 
coal, this would mean a loss of 125 tons in output 
to the company and a revenue of nearly $120 to the 
men. These are but a few of the things with which 
a mine foreman must contend. 


WHAT IS THE MINE FOREMAN’S REMEDY? 


It may be suggested that men who are so irregular 
and have so little regard for their work should be 
discharged; but the mine foreman has his own reasons, 


and they are good ones, why he cannot always do this. . 


It may be argued, further, that drink is not the only 
‘cause of this delinquency. My observation, however, 
convinces me that 99 per cent. of the trouble is due 
to the drink habit. 

Reflecting on these conditions and results, it would 
seem that a large class of miners do not appreciate 
what is done for them, and the more money they are 
able to make the more they spend for liquor and the 
more time they are idle. While the farmer is doing 
his share to meet the need of the present crisis, many 
of the miners are giving little heed to the situation 
and, instead of the output of coal being increased during 
the war, there is a grave fear that the supply will be 
short and not equal to the demand. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS NoT APPRECIATED 


Speaking of the efforts of coal companies to improve 
both the living and working conditions of their men, 


let me say that our company recently spent thousands - 


of dollars repairing and painting houses, fixing up 
fences, laying walks and making other improvements. 
A large dairy barn has been maintained, and this is 
stocked with the finest of cattle, to provide pure milk 
for the workmen. At the same time anyone is allowed 
to keep his own cows, and pasture is furnished them 
free of charge. As a result, any man who chooses can 
make good money at our mine, but the majority of 
the men are not working more than two-thirds of the 
time. 

Before closing, I want to mention another thing in 
connection with the drink habit. There is a kind of 
drink sold to many of the men hereabouts called 
“Hauffman,” or “Kauffman,” drops, while others drink 
ginger mixed with hard cider. The effect is worse than 
that of whiskey and is ruinous to the health of many 
of these men. It would seem that the selling of such 
poison is in violation of the law and should be stopped. 

Heilwood, Penn. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


Spreading Mining Information 


Letter No. 1—I was glad to read the article of Sim 
C. Reynolds, “Spread the Light,” Coal Age, June 2, p. 
942. Mr. Reynolds makes a pertinent suggestion when 
he says that the bulletins issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Mines, giving information that is of particular value 
to miners, should be printed in the different languages 
spoken by these men. 
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It is well known that a large proportion of the men 
who should profit by the information contained in the 
“Miners’ Circulars” issued by the Bureau are for- 
eigners who cannot read or speak the English language. 
Although these are the men for whom the information 
is chiefly intended, strange to say the circulars have 
as yet been printed only in English. 

Nearly two dozen of the circulars have now been is- 
sued. They contain much valuable information in ref- 
erence to the handling of explosives, the placing of shots 
in blasting coal, the charging and firing of holes, the 
use of fuse and squibs, the proper method of thawing 
dynamite and many other matters of interest to coal 
miners. The bulletins also draw attention to the numer- 
ous unsafe practices of miners and the avoidance of ac- 
cidents due to carelessness or ignorance. 

I indorse all that Mr. Reynolds has said in regard to 
spreading this information more widely. It is to be 
hoped that the Bureau of Mines will notice this sugges- 
tion and take means of printing the information in the 
different languages spoken by the men. 


CAGE ACCIDENT Not DUE To NEGLECT OF COMPANY 


In the same article, Mr. Reynolds inadvertently placed 
a certain group of mine officials, who are doing every- 
thing in their power to make their operations safe, in 
a bad light by his reference to the cage accident in 
which thirteen men lost their lives. Had Mr. Reynolds 
not, as he says, “‘missed the coroner’s inquest” on this 
accident, he would have learned that it was not the “com- 
pany’s negligence,” and that the fault was not due to 
the weakness of the cage. The thirteen men who 
crowded the cage that morning, carrying their tools 
and a box of dynamite, were violating the state mining 
law, which forbids more than ten men being hoisted or 
lowered on a cage at one time. 

It may never be known just what caused the accident, 
but it was not the explosion of the dynamite, as is proved 
by the fact that a number of sticks of the explosive 
were found later on the broken cage and in the shaft. 
Everyone knows that if the dynamite had exploded in 
the box there would not have been a stick remaining. 


CAGE OVERCROWDED BUT NOT OVERLOADED 


The suggestion that the cage was loaded beyond its 
strength is easily disproved, as the same cage was 
hoisting regularly a loaded car of coal weighing 34 tons, 
or 7000 lb. Even assuming that each of the thirteen 
men killed weighed 250 lb., which is not probable, the 
box of dynamite 50 lb. and the tools, say 700 lb., the 
entire weight on the cage would not have exceeded two 
tons, or 4000 pounds. 

Let me say in closing that, to my knowledge, the 
cages in this shaft are examined daily by three different 
men. The engineer in charge must examine the cage 
each day. Also, the mine blacksmith and the carpenter 
each makes his examination every day, to see that the 
cage is in good condition. This fact alone proves that 
the company was not negligent or careless regarding its 
equipment. The cause of the accident must be sought in 
some such occurrence as would result from the over- 
crowding of the cage with men carrying bars, drills and 
picks. As stated previously, the exact cause of the acci- 
dent can only be surmised. 


Nanticoke, Penn. WILLIAM A. BARRETT. 
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Reducing Voltage for Use in Mine 


Kindly inform me of the most economical and prac- 
tical method to adopt for reducing the voltage of an 
electric current taken from a traction line, to a suitable 
voltage for driving cutting machines in the mine. 

The traction line supplies a current of 500 volts direct 
current that is fairly steady, and we desire to reduce 
this to 250 volts direct current, for the purpose of oper- 
ating two electrical coal cutters of the chain or puncher 
type. The distance from the traction line to where the 
power is used in the mine is about 600 ft., and the 
power will be transmitted by a No. 6 copper wire. 

Fairmont, W. Va. ENGINEER. 





The most practical method to adopt in making this re- 
duction in voltage is to install a motor-generator set. 
The current should be transmitted, at the full voltage, 
from the traction line to a substation located at the 
nearest practicable point to the working face. At that 
point a 500-volt motor should be installed to drive a 
250-volt generator. 

This question should be submitted to manufacturers 
before such an installation is attempted in order to se- 
cure their judgment and recommendations, in respect 
to the requirements. By this means much time and ex- 
pense will be saved. In any case, when making such an 
installation, regard should always be had to the future 
development of the mine and the possible power re- 
quirements. It should be remembered that as the de- 
velopment progresses and the working faces are ad- 
vanced it will generally be necessary to move the sub- 
station forward to a point where the power can be more 
conveniently distributed to the machines. 


Results of Washing Coal 


Can you give me any information or refer me to a 
publication containing data relating to the reduction in 
ash and the sulphur content it is possible to obtain by 
washing bituminous coal? As the question is one of 
much importance, and as the results observed at dif- 
ferent washeries are so variable, I would be glad to find 
something authoritative on this subject. It wouid be 
of great interest to learn what results had been ob- 
tained in the washing of coal by readers of Coal Age. 

Bethlehem, Penn. FUEL ENGINEER. 





One of the best publications to which we can refer 
this correspondent, in respect to the results obtained in 
the washing of coal, is Bulletin No. 69, issued in 1913 
by the Engineering Experiment Station conducted by 
the University of Illinois, at Urbana. The bulletin is 
entitled “Coal Washing in Illinois.” It is written by 
F. C. Lincoln, assistant professor of mining engineering 
at the university, who gives a complete analysis of the 
subject, rehearsing briefly the history of coai washing, 


the different kinds of washeries employed, their pur- 
pose, method of operation and the results obtained. 

It is true, as stated by this correspondent, that the 
results obtained at different washeries are quite vari- 
able. This is owing probably as much to the objects 
sought to be accomplished and the character of the 
material treated as to the different methods and ap- 
pliances employed; although a careful study of different 
washeries will show that they are not alike efficient. 

The object sought to be accomplished by the washing : 
of coal is to remove as much as possible of the impuri- 
ties in the coal, and, by this means, reduce the quantity 
of ash and sulphur in the product. Incidentally, the 
calorific power or heating value of the coal is increased 
by the removal of these impurities. The reduction of 
the ash and the removal of sulphur are important fac- 
tors in many operations in which coal is employed, while 
the increased heating value of the coal is an important 
fuel consideration. 

In order to give “a fair idea of the general effect of 
washing, as practiced in Illinois,” Mr. Lincoln has com- 
piled in his bulletin, in Tables 13, 14 and 15, the re- 
sults obtained by ten washeries, operating in different 
coal fields in the state and treating coal from two differ- 
ent beds or seams. These tables show the percentages 
of ash and sulphur and the heating value of numerous 
samples taken across the working face of the coal bed 
and excluding shale and sulphur partings, which the 
miner is supposed to remove. : 

In another column of the tables are shown the per- 
centages of ash and sulphur and the heating value of 
mine-run coal, lump and screenings, before washing. 
In other columns of the same tables are shown the per- 
centages of ash and sulphur and the heating value of 
the screenings after washing, including five different 
sizes of screenings. Summarizing the results shown by 
these tables, Mr. Lincoln states as follows: 


The general effect of coa) washing, as practiced in Illinois, 
is therefore to bring the ash and British thermal units 
in the screenings back to those in the face samples and in 
the lump and to make the sulphur content slightly less than 
in the face and lump. Disregarding the slight improvement 
in sulphur content, it might be said that all the Illinois 
washeries are doing at present is to bring the screenings 
back to the condition in which they would be in the begin- 
ning if mined with the greatest possible care. This is 
hardly a fair statement of the case, however, since the 
additional cost of mining so as to exclude all particles of 
roof and floor and all thick partings would, in most cases, 
greatly exceed the cost of washing. Moreover, the larger 
washed sizes are now better than the face, and the smaller 
sizes would be made so if the demand was sufficiently strong. 


To fully appreciate the value of these data, one should 
read the entire bulletin, which is the best information 
on this subject yet published. An interesting feature 
of the bulletin is a bibliography and chronology of 
coal washing in Illinois. Coal Age will be glad to re- 
ceive further comments on this subject and the results 
obtained by those who have operated coal washeries. 
We hope that the discussion of the subject will be con- 
tinued, as it is one of growing importance. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—For what reason does the fireboss travel with 
the air when making his examination of the mine in 
the morning? 

Ans.—It is important that the fireboss should start 
his examination on the intake air, beginning at the foot 
of the downcast shaft or the mouth of the section of 
the mine that he is to examine and proceeding in order 
with the air current. The purpose of this is to enable 
him to determine exactly and at once the source of any 
gas that he may discover. 

If he was to begin his examination on the end of the 
air and proceed against the current, upon finding gas in 
a place, he would be unable to tell where it came from, 
until he had traced it to its source, which might prove 
to be close to the intake end of that split. 

Furthermore, by proceeding against the air the fire- 
boss is liable to run into a dangerous body of gas, 
from which he would have difficulty to escape. In all 
cases, gas must be approached from the intake end, 
which always affords a safe avenue of escape. 

Ques.—Explain the difference between a 10 per cent. 
pitch and a pitch of 10 degrees. 

Ans.—A 10 per cent. pitch is one having a vertical 
rise of 10 ft. in each 100 ft. of distance. In seams of 
moderate pitch, say less than 10 or 15 deg., it is cus- 
tomary to measure all distances in the horizontal plane. 
In that case a 10 per cent. pitch would mean a rise of 
10 ft. in each 100 ft. of horizontal distance. 

On the other hand, in steeply pitching seams, it is 
customary to make all measurements on the pitch, in 
which case a 10 per cent. pitch would mean a rise of 10 
ft. in each 100 ft. of slope measurement. 

A pitch of 10 deg. means that the seam is inclined 
at an angle of 10 deg. with the horizontal plane. When 
finding the angle of inclination corresponding to a 
given pitch, in highly inclined seams where the pitch 
is based on slope measurement, the percentage of pitch, 
expressed decimally, is the sine of the angle of inclina- 
tion. Thus, the angle of inclination corresponding to a 
pitch of 15 per cent., in this case, would be the angle 
whose sine is 0.15, or 8 deg. 38 min., nearly. 

On the other hand, where the percentage of pitch is 
based on horizontal measurement, the angle of inclina- 
tion corresponding to a 15 per cent. pitch is the angle 
whose tangent is 0.15, or 8 deg. 32 min. 

Ques.—What are the dangers connected with the use 
of permissible powder? 

Ans.—The chief danger in connection with the use of 
permissible powder is the tendency of the ininer to use 
too great a charge. He does not realize that the 
powder possesses a greater strength for the same 
weight of charge than black blasting powder. Accord- 
ing to the definition of a permissible powder, given on 
pages 5 and 6, “Miner’s Circular 2,” issued by the 


Federal Bureau of Mines, a permissible explosive ceases 
to be such when the quantity of powder used in a single 
charge exceeds 14 lb., or does not conform in other 
respects to the conditions governing its use, as ex- 
plained by the Bureau. 

Ques.—With a fan 8 ft. in diameter, making 250 
r.p.m. and passing 62,000 cu.ft. of air per minute when 
the water gage stands at 1 in., what is the equivalent 
orifice? 

Ans.—The value of the so-called “equivalent orifice” 
is measured by the formula for the flow of air through 
an orifice in a thin plate and is based on the ratio of 
the quantity of air passing to the square root of the 
pressure or water gage producing the circulation. In 
this question it must be assumed that the water gage 
given is that caused by the resistance offered to the 
air flowing through the mine beyond the point where 
the gage is taken. The corresponding equivalent orifice 
would then be 

_ 0.0004Q 0.0004 * 62,000 _ 

V wag. eal. 

If the question intends to ask for the equivalent 
orifice of the fan, however, the answer will be more 
difficult. It is necessary then to calculate the theoretical 
water gage due to the peripheral speed (uw) of the fan, 
which.in thisicase is u == 3.1416’ 8 «x 250 == .6283. ft. 
per min., or 104.7 ft. per sec. The theoretical water 
gage due to this speed of the fan is w.g. = 0.0144u’/g 
= (0.0144 & 104.7’) — 32.16 = 4.908 in. Now, if the 
effective water gage in the fan drift is only 1 in., the 
water gage corresponding to the pressure absorbed 
within the fan itself is 4.908 — 1 = 3.908. 

Then, since the equivalent orifices of the fan (A,s) 
and the mine (A,,) are inversely proportional to the 
square roots of the corresponding water gages, we have 

core Coe ae 

Am WN 3.908 
But, since Am — 24.8 sq.ft., we find for the equivalent 
orifice of the fan 


A 





24.8 sq.ft. 


24.8 
f V 3.908 12.54 sq.ft. 

Ques.—What precautions would you suggest to pro- 
tect workmen while timbering a shaft? 

Ans.—Fence around the head of the shaft to guard 
against material falling into the shaft. Employ only 
experienced men and let the work commence from the 
top and proceed downward. Install a reliable signal 
system and employ a careful hoisting engineer. 

Ques.—What is the difference between carboniferous, 
carbonaceous and bituminous shale? 

Ans.—‘Carboniferous” and “carbonaceous” are prac- 
tically synonymous terms, describing the shale as con- 
taining more or less carbon. A bituminous shale is one 
impregnated with tarry matter, or bitumen, which is 
a hydrocarbon associated with the coal formations. 
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Washington, D. C. 


What is believed by many coal men to 
be a fair estimate of the injury done by 
the Secretary of War in his criticism of the 
price-fixing conference was voiced by C. L. 
Watkins at the meeting last week of the 
smokeless operators. Mr. Watkins’ remarks 
as taken by the official stenographer, are 
as follows: 


I would suggest that we have now in 
Washington an official or semi-official body 
known as the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion, who were ostensibly appointed for the 
purpose of advising the Government in the 
present crisis. I would suggest that the 
whole matter of distribution of coal, selec- 
tion of committees and agencies for carry- 
ing on this matter, and so forth, be _ left 
to the Committee on Coal Production. They 
have already had two or three months’ 
experience in these matters; and in Select- 
ing a new man you may encounter delay 
in educating him for the job. 


I want to endorse the sentiment that 
there is not a question, not the shadow of 
a doubt in the minds of the coal men as to 
their duty, their obligation, their privilege 
of furnishing to this Government the coal 
it needs, when it needs it; and that they 
are here for the purpose of codperating 
with the Government. I don’t want, as one 
individual, to utter a discordant note, but 
I do feel that it is fair to the Government, 
to the Committee on Coal Production, and 
to the operators here—and I would be 
delighted to say this to Mr. Daniels or Mr. 
Baker, and not in anything but a friendly 
and helpful spirit—I think it is but right to 
say that you came here in an emergency, 
called by the Peabody Committee, having 
an opportunity, for the first time in our 
history as coal men to meet at the request 
of the Government without fear of going 
to jail, for discussing pertinent things in 
connection with the coal industry. The 
magnificent challenge of Mr. Lane, the ad- 
dresses by Governor Fort, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Government and by Mr. 
Peabody, met a response that was over- 
whelming in its effect. The operators want- 
ed an opportunity to codperate. We were 
sending our own boys to the front. We 
met all of the suggestions that were made. 
And what was the result? Unfortunately, 
perhaps through some misapprehension of 
the facts concerning what had been done, 
the statement was made a few days later 
that our action was extortionate, oppres- 
sive, and unjust. 


Now, gentlemen, I think that was un- 
fair, and that it could only have been done 
through ignorance of the facts. The word 
“slacker” was used. For the first time 
Since the war began, three years ago, I 
felt myself almost a slacker. My own boy 
was at the front long before this country 
entered the war. I never thought I had 
been remiss in the performance-of my duty. 


We came here three weeks ago in the 
same spirit as today. The effect of that 
statement, I want to say, was chilling. The 
statement went out broadcast. It indicated 
a complete failure to understand that spirit 
and the spirit that has brought us here to- 
day. I want to do my part to restore that 
spirit, which is not so much in evidence to- 
day. I don’t want to be a slacker. But if 
I find advisors of the President giving him 
unsound advice, I feel it my duty as a citi- 
zen—not as a coal man, but as a citizen— 
to say to him that that advisor is wrong. 
This war cannot be successfully prosecuted 
without both arms of this nation being free. 
You cannot tie the arms of the business 
men of this country without hindering the 
conduct of this war, without prolonging this 
war. There is a misunderstanding I want 
to correct. I am told by a member of the 
committee from New England now in this 
city, that they were told by one of the 
most prominent Senators that the Food 
Bill is going to pass, and it provides that 
ne one in any industry can act in any but 
an advisory capacity. Are we to be thrown 
into the discard when we want to help? 
God knows there isn’t a man here who will 
submit to be so treated without protest. 
This industry has already been thrown into 
a chaotic condition by ill-advised legisla- 
tion. Prices have been extortionate in some 
instances, it is true. But every man in the 
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business, every man that expected to be in 
the business, was just as much concerned 
with these extortionate prices as any Con- 
gressman could be. 


And I say that in order to do our bit, 
to do what every one of us wants to do, we 
must get somewhere now. We have lost al- 
most two weeks because of the chill. Let 
us have an opportunity to codperate. The 
Peabody Committee brought us together in 
Washington some time ago to speed up pro- 
duction, create a pooling arrangement, etc. 
That was a tremendous thing. We men in 
the east are the men that have to supply 
the ships. We want to do it. Everything 
we can do we will do to speed up produc- 
tion. Profits? No. Business? Yes. Some- 
thing to get the laboring men waked up— 
that is what we want. In order to do that 
we have to make living and economic con- 
ditions better than they have been. In re- 
spect to that, I am with the Federal Trade 
Commission. We know there is a great 
burden of taxes. We want to hope to be 
able to meet those taxes. The economic 
credit of this country, however, must be 
maintained; and we have to make the 
economic conditions of the men who dig 
this coal better. These men, many of them, 
have living conditions unfit to bring up a 
family in. 

All these are things that must be recog- 
nized, that must be dealt with. But who is 
going to do it? Are we to be thrown into 
the discard, to be called robbers, pirates, 
etc., because there are a few of us who 
have taken advantage of the situation? 
This has been the first opportunity we have 
had to get together since the Sherman law 
was enacted. Aren’t we to make anything 
of this opportunity? Aren’t we to be al- 
lowed to make anything of it? 

I didn’t expect to say so much, but my 
heart is full of this situation. I want to 
make this plea now: For heavens’ sake, 
don’t disregard the advice, don’t discredit 
the honesty and the patriotism of all these 
able and experienced men who want to do 
their part. 


Coal mines in Tllinois and in Indiana 
have shown increases over 1916 in each 
of the first five months of 1917, according 
to figures just compiled by C. E. Lesher, 
in charge of coal statistics for the U. S. 
Geological Survey. In March of this year, 
the production in these states showed a 
increase of 17.3 per cent. over March o 
1916. In April of this year, the increase 
was 120 per cent. over that of April of last 


year. The May figures show an increase 
of 93.3 per cent.. while in June the in- 
crease was 83.4 per cent. over that of 


June of last year. 


The average value at the mines of all 
the coal produced in Illinois was 13.6 per 
cent. greater in 1916 than in 1915. In In- 
diana the average value was 15.5 per cent. 
higher in 1916 than in 1915. These fig- 
ures include the coal used for mine fuel, 
sold locally and that used by employees. 

These figures illustrate that when the 
value of all coal mined and sold during the 
year is taken into consideration, the re- 
turns to the operators are by no means 
commensurate with the high spot prices 
that may prevail. 





After having surmounted numerous dif- 
ficulties the Geological Survey issued the 
first of its weekly coal reports Saturday. 
The report shows not only the tonnage pro- 
duced but the reason why the mines are 
not doing more. The report shows that the 
weekly output of the mines of the whole 
country was not less than 2,000,000 tons be- 
low full-time capacity. ‘“‘By far the great- 
est factor concerned in the losses was the 
inadequate car supply,” says the report. 
“Thirty-one per cent. of the total of the 
full-time capacity of these representative 
mines was lost because the supply of cars 
at the mine mouth was insufficient. Other 
important causes were labor deficiency, 
crippling the industry to 4.5 per cent. of its 
full-time capacity ; mechanical breakdowns 
within the mines to which losses amounting 
to 3.2 per cent. were attributed. No loss 
was attributed to lack of market. 


In submitting this first weekly report to 
Secretary Lane and the Coal Committee, 
Director Smith of the Geological Survey 
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states that what has been accomplished in 
the six weeks since this statistical effort 
was begun, is largely due to the patriotic 
and prompt coédperation offered by the coal- 
trade associations’ secretaries and the oper- 
ators, whether members or nonmembers of 
associations. These figures from all sources 
are reduced to a comparable basis by a 
force of statisticians under C. E. Lesher, 
of the Geological Survey, with the imme- 
diate purpose of showing what factors in 
each district are limiting production and 
shipments. 


With this information before it, the 
Committee on Coal Production is able to 
concentrate its efforts where the greatest 
stringency lies—whether, as in most locali- 
ties, the trouble is lack of cars, or whether 
it is labor shortage. The operators, realiz- 
ing that their interest lies in having this 
information promptly available, their sup- 
port of this work, although it involves ad- 
ditional labor on their part, has been 
prompt and hearty. The first figures avail- 
able give comparison of the first week of 
July with two weeks of June and are those 
furnished by the already organized trade 
organizations, which represent about 25 
per cent. of the production of the country. 
Some of the important producing districts, 
particularly Alabama, West Virginia, parts 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the territory 
from Texas to Iowa, figures from which are 
not shown in this first statement, are be- 
ing rapidly organized for this purpose and 
have already furnished partial informa- 
tion. The weekly reports that will follow 
hereafter will include successively greater 
pent ie and be more representative of the 
otal. 


The districts covered by this statement 
are distributed over a large producing area 
and are indicative of what is happening in 
the coal-mining industry. A more general 
idea of the total production, but without 
indication of the causes of the loss of 
working time at the mines, will be found 
in the monthly bulletins issued by the 
Geological Survey, which are based on the 
daily, weekly, and monthly reports fur- 
nished by railroads originating more than 
85 per cent. of the coal production of the 
United States. These bulletins are in no 
way supplanted by the weekly studies of 
the particular causes hampering greater 
output at the mines. 


Apportionment of the coal needed by the 
Government will be undertaken by the 
State Committees of Seven, who have been 
asked to come to Washington on July 25. 
In his messages to the state committees, 
Mr. Peabody said in part: 


“The meeting of all of the members of 
the various Committees of Seven from each 
state is to arrange an equitable distribu- 
tion of this tonnage. Every operator in 
all of the states from which government 
coal will be shipped must take on his share, 
We will have figures on tonnage and qual- 
ity required from each state. 


“T trust you will come prepared to help 
this committee work out this problem at 
once, as the Government must have its coal 
and is desirous of making the distribution 
as equitably as possible.” 


While the committees will arrange an 
equitable distribution of the tonnage, al- 
lottments and adjustments will be made in 
accordance with the resolutions passed last 
week by the cabinet officers who are mem- 
bers of the Council of National Defense 
or “such agency or agencies as may be 
designated by lawful authority.” 
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Operation of the pooling arrangement, 
which has been in effect since July 16 on 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western 
Maryland piers at Baltimore, is proceeding 
without a hitch, it is reported at the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange. The pooling will 
begin at the Baltimore & Ohio pier at St. 
George, Staten Island, July 23. The plan 
will go into effect generally at New York, 
ee ce Baltimore and Norfolk on 

ues 1: 


The Exchange has issued three classifica- 
tions which give the pool numbers for each 
mine. The mines are grouped alphabet- 
ically according to name but the operator, 
his address, the region in which the mine 
is located and the railroad serving it also 
are given. 


July 28, 1917 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


In a statement issued by James EB. Rod- 
erick, chief of the department of mines, he 
Says that fatalities in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania for the first six months of 
this year show a decrease of 22 over the 

same period for 1916. 

: The figures for the first half of 1916 show 
that 531 mine workers lost their lives, 241 
in the bituminous region and 290 in the 
anthracite field. The first six months of 
this year show that 509 miners were 
killed, 230 in the soft coal field and 279 
in the hard coal district, or a decrease of 
11 for each district over that of 1916. 

In the bituminous region for the first half 
of 1917, there were 213 lives lost inside the 
mines, while last year there were 228, a 
decrease of 15 over last year’s figures for 
the same period. For the same number 
of months, 13 were killed outside of the 
mines during 1916 against 17 for this year, 
or an increase of 4, making a net decrease 
of 11 for the region. 

In the anthracite region for the above 
periods, the figures are given as 236 lives 
lost inside the mines, as against 255 for 
191€, a decrease of 19 over last year. Out- 
side the mines there were 43 mine work- 
ers killed this year and 35 in 1916, an in- 
crease of 8 over last year, or a net decrease 
for the hard coal field of 11 

The increase in the number of lives lost 
outside the mines over 1916 in this region, 
was due to the big increase in accidents 
by machinery, which were 9, and elec- 
tricity 3. 

The chief of the department of mines, 
states that every effort is being made to 
maintain this good record for the balance 
of the year. 





. Senate Bill No. 622, which was said to 
be backed by the coal interests of the 
state, and which provided for a quadren- 
nial assessment instead of a triennial as- 
sessment, gets the ax for the following 
reasons as stated by the Governor: “I am 
in favor of annual assessments. To any- 
one conversant with the rapid rise in val- 
ues in certain parts of this commonwealth. 
it is manifest that an assessment that 
holds for four years would work a great 
injustice to the people at large and great 
advantage to the owning corporations, com- 
panies and individuals. An assessment is 
made say in 1916. Soon a great industrial 
hoom comes along. New towns spring up. 
Roads and streets must be built, new 
schoolhouses erected, light and power se- 
cured, police systems enlarged, and in gen- 
eral, suddenly a whole new series of ex- 
penses clamor for attention. The com- 
munity is helpless. The old assessment 
holds, as in this bill, for four years. The 
new community has no streets, no water, 
no light, no schools. The money right- 
fully available upon the increased value 
of realty in the community is denied. A 
new assessment cannot be had for four 
years. The people suffer. The owners of 
the property grow rich. It is unfair, un- 
just and undemocratic.” 

The Governor also vetoed the retirement 
bill as introduced by Representative Scott, 
who is a prominent Clearfield operator. 
This bill provided for the retirement of bi- 
tuminous inspectors after serving the state 
in continuous employment for 30 years. 

The Donnelly bill providing for motor am- 
bulances in the anthracite region was ap- 
proved by Governor Brumbaugh on July 
19 and will go into effect 90 days after the 
date of signature. This bill provides that 
anthracite operators shall supply motor am- 
bulances at every mine unless two or more 
collieries are located within four miles of 
each motor ambulance, when one ambulance 
will serve for all the collieries within this 
radius. 

The state is to furnish free of charge a 
registration certificate and two number tags 
for each ambulance. 





The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. 
has stopped the ‘wagon loading” of coal 
for the present at least. Orders have been 
issued to superintendents of the various 
divisions, instructing them to place no more 
ears at this time at sidings. where coal has 
to be loaded from wagons. When the 
order went into effect it caused widespread 
consternation among the wagon loaders in 
the northern section of the state. 

The Hocking Valley R.R. has placed a 
permanent order in effect barring wagon 
loading, and it is understood that several 
other roads contemplate a similar move. 
The order, it is said, is not a permanent 
one, but is liable to become so. It is stated 
that the commission at Washington is now 
considering the complete abolishment of 
loading coal from wagons, and it may be 
that before the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
‘ourgh order is rescinded, or in effect many 
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days, a national order prohibiting wagon 
loading on all railroads will be issued. 

Placing a car on a siding for wagon load- 
ing ties up the car from one and a half 
to five days, and railroad men claim that 
this is a great hindrance to the moving 
of traffic. Cars are badly needed, and it is 
probable that refusing cars to wagon load- 
ers will help out the car situation. 

The boom in coal prices opened many 
new mines in the bituminous region and 
the order of the railroads will result in a 
great hardship for many coal operators. 
It is said that where coal is loaded by tip- 
ple there will be an increased production, 
because more cars can be secured. 

However, some arrangements were made 
at a meeting of the thin-seam coal oper- 
ators at Butler on May 17, to form a per- 
manent organization of thin seam oper- 
ators of the western part of the state to 
send representatives to Washington to pre- 
sent their case to the government officials. 
John C. Graham was chosen president. At 
a later meeting thin-seam operators of 
Armstrong and Clarion counties will be in- 
vited to attend. There are about 200 oper- 
ators of thin-seam coal in the northwestern 
part of the state, and they have expended 
more than $1,000,000 opening and equip- 
ping mines, many of them small, supplying 
country trade, but if prices should be fixed 
at less than $38 they would be put out of 
business. They claim the cost of putting 
coal on the tipples is about $2.50 a ton and 
they desire to get a net profit of at least 
50 cents per ton. 





The Tidewater Coal Commission author- 
ized by the council of national defense has 
established offices in Philadelphia with 
Harry Bolton as deputy commissioner, Mr. 
Bolton is vice president of the Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association of Central 
Pennsylvania. 

The coal production committee of the na- 
tional defense committee adopted a plan 
to pool shipments at four tidewater points 
to prevent the detention of cars. It is esti- 
mated that 36,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal will be distributed at the four points 
in a year. These points are: Hampton 
ee, Baltimore, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

The Philadelphia piers on which the pool- 
ing of coal will take place, effective Aug. 
1, are the Port Richmond, Greenwich and 
Jackson Street piers. This announcement 
was made on July 19 by the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, which is codperating with 
the Railroad War Board and the Coal Pro- 
duction Commission. 

All coal for export and much of that for 
use around Philadelphia will be pooled in 
this manner. Coal of all kinds will be run 
on particular tracks. Each shipper will 
keep a credit and debit balance with the 
devuty commissioner of the Tidewater Ex- 
change. 





The Susquehanna Coal Co., long owned 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., has been 
sold to M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland, 
known as one of the largest soft coal and 
ore interests in the country. In the same 
deal went all other anthracite mining prop- 
erties owned by the road. The sale was 
announced on July 19. The price has not 
been disclosed. 

The sale of the Susquehanna coal prop- 
erties brings to a culmination efforts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., which began 
more than three years ago, to conform to 
the commodities clause of the Hepburn 
law. This law prohibits any railroad from 
carrving in interstate comerce a commodity 
in which it has an interest. The law, which 
was framed in 1906 and upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in 1913, set in motion a num- 
ber of prospective deals by which the rail- 
road company endeavored to rid itself of 
all anthracite holdings. 

Compliance with this law forced a num- 
ber of so-called ‘“‘coal roads” to part owner- 
ship with their coal properties through the 
formation of separate corporations to con- 
trol the coal after it left the mines. Among 
these were included the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
(whose coal distribution is now conducted 
through the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.), 
the Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. decided 
to’ dispose entirely of its coal properties. 
The Susquehanna long was known as a poor 
financial relation and numerous deals grew 
and faded unsuccessfully. Most of the 
mines are situated directly on the lines of 
the Pennsylvania, and prospective purchas- 
ers, most of whom were railroad companies, 
did not relish the idea of holding a_prop- 
erty located on a competing line. Within 
the last year the Pennsylvania was re- 

orted at different times to have sold the 
usquehanna property to the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
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and the Delaware & Hudson Co. The prop- 
erty was rumored to go to the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. in payment for the 
Lehigh & New England R.R. of which the 
larger road. was trying to gain possession. 
For several months, and until recently, it 
was generally believed the Delaware & 
Hudson would take it any day. 

The firm of M. A. Hanna & Co. is best 
known as agents of the Hill interests. It 
acts as selling agent for the Great Northern 
Ore Co., which the United States Steel Cor- 
poration leased and then dropped on threat 
of suit by the Government. The Hanna 
company was started by the late Senator 
Mark A. Hanna. It is one of the big 
factors in the Ohio and Pennsylvania bi- 
tuminous fields, but so far as is known the 
purchase of the Susquehanna and its allied 
properties is its first attempt to get into 
the anthracite field. 

It is understood the coal will be sold in 
western markets and the Pennsylvania will 
get the traffic. 

The Susquehanna Coal Co. owns 26,938 
acres, with an annual output of almost 
5,000,000 tons and total sales of nearly 
7,000,000 tons, the difference representing 
coal purchased from other mines. 

The Susquehanna Coal Co. was organized 
and incorporated in 1867 for the purpose 
of mining hard coal. The properties com- 
prise coal lands in lower Luzerne, Schuyl- 
kill, Dauphin and Northumberland coun- 
ties. Morris Williams, its president, has 
headquarters, in Philadelphia, and the op- 
erating headquarters are in Wilkes-Barre, 
where Roberts A. Quin is general manager. 

The company’s property in Luzerne Coun- 
ty is located in Nanticoke, where it has 
three collieries, and runs the coal of the 
West Nanticoke Coal Co. through its 
breakers. The bulk of the preperty, how- 
ever, is in Schuylkill, Dauphin and North- 
umberland counties. The Schuylkill prop- 
erties are in the neighborhood of Shenan- 
doah and Minersville ; the Dauphin proper- 
ties are in the Lykens Valley, and the 
Northumberland County properties form a 
ten-mile strip from Mount Carmel to be- 
yond Shamokin, and include seven great 
producers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Taylor—The Holden breaker of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
has been abandoned after 32 years of serv- 
ice. The coal from the Holden mine will 
in future be run through the Taylor breaker 
for preparation. The Holden output is 
about 600 tons daily and its abandonment 
will affect a number of men and boys em- 
ployed outside. The inside employees will 
not be affected in the least. 


Hazleton—Official announcement was 
made here on July 20, by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., that plans have been 
abandoned for the construction of a mam- 
moth tunnel from Hazleton to Butler 
Valley until after the war, owing to the 
shortage of labor and the high price of 
materials. The tunnel, which was mapped 
out two years ago, is eventually to drain 
the operations in the Hazleton basin, sav- 
ing $500,000 annually now spent for pump- 
ing water out of the slopes. It is laid 
out on lines similar to the tunnel that 
earries the water from the workings of 
the G. B. Markle company from Jeddo 
and vicinity to the Nescopeck Creek in 
Butler Valley and thence to the Susque- 
hanna River. The Nescopeck Creek will 
be the outlet of the valley tunnel also. 


Wilkes-Barre—Officials of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., have decided to hold no 
first-aid contest this year. This is being 
done in order to keep the mines working 
every day, in the hope of speeding up the 
production for war purposes. It required 
four days last year to hold the contests 
in the four divisions operated by the Val- 
ley company. 


Shamokin—James Brothers, operators of 
the Colbert colliery, made an offer to their 
employees on July 21, deciding to present 
a $50 Liberty bond to each miner who 
agrees to work a full eight-hour day. 
Many miners go home after working five 
or six hours and this reduces the output 
of the colliery. It is the aim of the owners 
to have every man work full eight hours 
each day and thus increase the output to 
its maximum, in keeping with the request 
of the Government. 


Bituminous 


Pancoast—A new mine is being opened 
here, the company opening it having leased 
the coal rights on a 100-acre tract. The 
drift has been opened for about 100 ft. 
and a fine 38-in. bed of good coal is now 
open for mining. In addition it is believed 
that there is a good-sized body of 5 or 
6 ft. coal above the bed now being worked. 
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A tipple and incline will probably be built 
in the near future, but in order to take 
advantage of present high prices, wagons 
are being used to get the coal down to the 
railroad which is close to the mine. 


Indiana—Isaac Smith and associates of 
this city have purchased several hundred 
acres of coal lands from the Wherle in- 
terests near Black Lick, Indiana County. 
This land was recently drilled and found 
to contain three good beds of coal. Several 
large transactions have taken place since 
the drilling of the valley. The Smith’s will 
open the new tract at once and plans are 
now under way for the construction of a 
new mining town near Josephine. 


Pittsburgh—One of the largest projects 
in the line of modern housing yet under- 
taken in the vicinity of Pittsburgh has 
just been started and means the establish- 
ment of a model mining town about two 
miles back of Harmsville by the Inland 
Collieries Co. The new town is to be 
known as Indianola, and will have improved 
streets, sewers, gas and water, together 
with churches. stores, a school and 200 
model houses to start. The town has been 
laid out with a view to future growth, 
and the entire contract for it and all 
buildings has been let to the Thompson- 
Starrett Co. It is to cost nearly $700,000. 


Kent—The Coal Run Mining Co. awarded 
a contract to the Hyde-Murphy company 
of Ridgeway, Penn., recently for the erec- 
tion of several double miners’ dwellings 
at its plant near here. The Coal Run 
company has installed two new electrical 
fans and is erecting a large sub-station 
to care for the opening of four new mines. 
Two new tipples will also be erected. 


Mosgrove—Several Punxutawney  cap- 
italists are interested in the opening of a 


large new coal tract near here. Drifts 
are in and other improvements to the 
property are fast rounding into’ shape. 


Switch connection will be made with the 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut R.R. 


Uniontown—The Prospect Coal Co. has 
completed its sidings and tipple and is 
now shipping coal from its new operations 
on the Mathiot farm near Smithfield. The 
company recently purchased the coke ovens 
formerly used by the Acme company and 
will coke a large portion of its production. 

Work has been started on building 
the trestle dock for the H. C. Frick Coke 


Co., at Adah, above Lock No. 6, on the 
Monongahela River. This work is being 
prosecuted by the Foundation Co. of 


America, the contract price being reported 
at $250,000. 

The properties of J. V. Thompson in 
the vicinity of Uniontown will be in- 
spected shortly by Louis’ Hill, Watson 
P. Davidson, and James F. Sperry, of St. 
Paul, and Samuel L. Thrope, of Minneapolis. 
Several legal representatives of the Hill in- 
terests have been in Uniontown for some 
time in connection with this inspection. 


McGrees—The Cortez Coal Mining Co. 
of Punxutawney is opening a new mine 


near here. The drifts are in and buildings 
almost completed. The tipple will be 
erected on the old stone quarry siding 


and shipments made over the Pennsylvaia 
R.R. Rodger Hampson, former state mine 
inspector is president of the company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—Announcement was_ recently 
made of the opening of offices in the Jacobs 
Bldg. for the Crescent Fuel Co., which firm 
has begun operation and has contracts for 
the output of several mines. R. A. Johns- 
ton, who has been for a number of years 
the traffic manager of the Hutchinson Coal 
Co., is sales manager of the new firm. This 
company has a number of mines in opera- 
tion and others will be opened within a 
few months. 


Charleston—Owing to the exceedingly 
high wages being paid employees in the coal 
industry in West Virginia, young men are 
abandoning other pursuits and professions 
for coal digging, at which more money can 
be made. College men are not infrequently 
found working side by side with coal miners 
of the old school, while school teachers are 
resigning their positions to take up the pick 
and shovel. As an example, J. R. Downs, 
a student at the West Virginia University 
at Morgantown, recently dug 115 cars of 
coal by pick work during two weeks, and 
received $140.70 for his work. Mr. Downs 
- working at Rock Forge, near Morgan- 
own. 


Clarksburg—The Ross F. Stout & Bros. 
Co. is installing equipment for a capacity 
of about 500 tons daily. Preliminary to this 
output, it has about 10,000 tons. stored, 
which will be loaded in railroad cars from 
wagons at the rate of about one car per 
day. The development is in the Pittsburgh 
Vein, known as Fairmont gas coal. 


COAL AGE 


Glendale—The Richmond Coal Co. has, 
during the past few days, been having coal 
shipped to the mine: and dumped from the 
hopper cars into small mine cars, which 
are then discharged into the coal bin at the 
mine from which Baltimore & Ohio locomo- 
tives fill their tenders. This mine has been 
idle for some time on account of labor dif- 
ficulty. About 20 men are now at work at 
the mine, it is stated. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Semi-annal examina- 
tion of applicants for positions as mine 
foremen and firebosses in Alabama coal 
mines, usually held in July, has been in- 
definitely postponed, according to announce- 
ment given out by Chief Mine Inspector C. 
H. Nesbitt. : 


Coal mining activities are on the increase 
in the Walker County field and a number 
of new mines are being developed. The 
Borden Coal Co. has leased 160 acres of 
coal lands near Cordova and it is under- 
stood will make extensive developments. 
Near the Borden company property Mon- 
roe Aaron has resumed the operation of 
an old opening. J. S. Freeman and asso- 
ciates are reopening the Norvell mine near 
Jasper. It is announced that Cain O’Rear 
has purchased 300 acres of coal lands near 
Drifton, where the O’Rear Coal Co. now 
operates several openings, and will develop 
the new property. 


KENTUCKY 


Greenville—The W. G. Duncan Coal Co. 
has let a contract for erection of an office 
building to cost $20,000. It will be an 
ornamental structure, 55x65 ft., one story 
in height and fireproof. 


OHIO 


Athens—The coal properties of the Luh- 
rig Coal Co. have been sold by the sheriff 
at auction, the purchaser being Charles 
H. Deppe, a Cincinnati banker, who paid 
$51,000 for them, on behalf of creditors. 
The mines were appraised at $34,900, and 
there was lively bidding for the properties. 
They have not been operated for some time, 
but it is understood that the mine now on 
the property will be placed in commission 


again, and possibly other mines opened. 
About 3500 acres of land are included in 
the deal. 


Columbus—Ohio authorities have been 
actively engaged in investigating the coal 
situation and in framing measures to meet 
i The latest suggestion is codperative 
action by the state authorities of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois and Kentucky, for the purpose of 
regulating the coal situation, and the 
authorities in these several states have 
been asked to indicate their opinion of 
the possibility of joint action for this pur- 
pose. Ohio operators have indicated their 
willingness to accept price regulation, but 
ask that they be assured of a fixed price 
at the mines, in order to avoid the com- 
plications incident to transportation and 
dealings with middlemen. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Charges that enemy influ- 
ences are at work to curtail the production 
of coal in Indiana, and an appeal to both 
operators and miners of the state to combat 
this influence, were recently made in a for- 
mal statement by the State Council of De- 
fense. Definite information as to the nature 
of the alleged enemy influence was lacking, 
but it is said that the charges in no way 
reflect on union organizations, the influence 
having been brought to bear on individuals 
and groups of miners. 


Bicknell—The rescue squad, organized 
some time ago by the Knox County Coal 
Operators’ Association to be employed in 
case of mine accidents, has been equipped 
with a rescue and recovery outfit at an 
expense of about $3000. This squad is com- 
posed of 18 men, picked from various mines, 
and is under the leadership of Walter Scott, 
an expert English miner. A car is being 
constructed for mine-rescue purposes. In 
case of accident this will be promptly moved 
to the scene of such disaster. The rescue 
squad has been twice employed in such in- 
stances already. 


ILLINOIS 


Gillespie—Mines No. 2 and 83 of the 
Superior Coal Co. here broke the output 
record of the state for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, according to figures made 
public by John P. Reese, vice president 
and general manager of the company. 
Mine No. 2 produced 1,071,284 tons, oper- 
ating 249 days and 3 hours, and Mine No. 
3 produced 1,158,797 tons in 260 days, 1 
1our and 380 minutes, a total for the two 
nines of 2,230,081 tons. Mine No. 1 of 
the same company produced 885,467 tons in 
237 days and 6 hours. 
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Moxahala—A small portion of the Toledo 
& Ohio Central tunnel near this place fell 
in last week, holding up traffic for about 
four hours. All of the mines’ on this 
road were shut down for one day as a 
result of the disaster. 


_Pittsburg—C, A. Gent of Chicago is 
sinking a shaft on the Singler farm and 
the new property will be known as that 
of the Crab Orchard Coal Co. 


Harrisburg—Something unusual 
suothern Illinois coal fields is the aver- 
age payroll of the mines in the Harris- 
burg district, which average $277,700 every 
two weeks. The daily tonnage of coal 
produged in the Harrisburg district is 
20,000, and the average daily shipment 
is 450 cars. The mines in Saline County 
are now short 3000 men 


Blue Mound—J. M. Corsein of Stoning- 
Conse ull has purchased the Blue Mound 
mine, which has been closed four years, 
and will open it as soon as it has been 
made ready. One hundred and fifty men 
will be employed. 


Johnston City—Work has begun upon 
the sinking for the new mine of the 
Johnston City Coal Co., which will be 
located a couple of miles north of its 
present mine at this place. It is ex- 
pected to be one of the ‘'argest mines in 
Williamson County. 


Marion—The Vulcan Coal Co. incor- 
porated here with a capital of $50,000, is 
rapidly putting into shape a large strip 
mine northwest of here and also driving 
a drift mine near the old Watson No. I 
mine. 


in the 
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George H. Grone has been appointed 
Philadelphia manager for the Cochran Coal 
Co., with offices in the Widener Building, 


Hugh Drummond, for several years man- 
ager of the Huber Hotel at Middlesboro, 
Ky,., has resigned and has accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Crystal Coal 
Co., at Logmont, Ky. 


A. C. Peterson has been appointed to the 
sales force of the Mount Hope Coal Coz 
with offices in the Harrison Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. He was formerly connected 
with Madeira-Hill and Co. 


P. W. Ott, of Butler, Penn., a mine in- 
spector has been added to the staff of the 
State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, which 
has offices in the Suppes Building at Johns- 
town. There are now seven inspectors on 
the bituminous staff, 


Oscar North, who has been manager of 
several company stores controlled by the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co., 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the stores of the Davis Coal and Coke 
Co. at Thomas, wv. Va. 


Sumner S. Smith, inspector for the Fed- 
eral bureau of mines has been placed in 
charge of the development work at the 
Eska Creek coal mines near Seward, 
Alaska, recently purchased by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission. 


George Watkin Evans of Seattle, Wash., 
has been delegated by the Alaskan Engi- 
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neering Commission to purchase the 
equipment for developing coal mines to 
be operated by the Government in the 


Matanuska coal fields of Alaska. 


_ Prof. Frank A. Ray, prominent consult- 
ing mining engineer of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Professor of Mining Engineering at the Ohio 
State University, and who has been in 
Russia for the past nine months examining 
and reporting on coal mines and lands for 
banking interests, has just returned home. 


H. C. Cappel, who has been employed in 
the Auditing Department of the Elkins Coal 
and Coke Co. for the past ten years, will 
shortly sever his connection with that firm 
to accept a position at the new steel plant, 
now _ being built by H. C. Greer and others, 
at Canal Dover, Ohio. 


Thomas Henderson has retired from the 
Coxe Traveling Grate Co., to become chief 
engineer for the Benjamin Iron and Steel 
Co. of Hazleton, Penn., whose business is 
being expanded on account of increased de- 
mands in the repair and construction of 
mining and breaker equipment. 

W. L. Kiuttz, has resigned his position 
as general manager of furnaces and coal 
mines of the Central Coal and Iron Co. and 
accepted a like position with the Sheffield 
Coal and Iron Co. and will be in charge 
of the work of placing its properties in 
shape for resuming operations. 


Sheldon Smiley has been promoted from 
assistant chief engineer to chief engineer of 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron 
Co. and the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and 
Iron Co. vice George W. Brymer who re- 
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signed recently to accept a position with 

the Deleware and Hudson Co. at Scranton, 
enn. Mr. Smiley will be located in In- 
iana, Penn. . 


David C. Bottling, secretary of the Wash- 
ington Coal Operators Association, Seattle, 
recently passed highest in a state examina- 
tion for the position of coal mine inspector. 
He does not intend to accept the position 
having taken the examination to satisfy 
himself that he knew the needs of the 
work. James Bagley passed second highest 
and will likely receive the appointment. 


J. M. Roan, chairman of the Ohio Coal 
Commission has taken steps to insure a 
sufficient coal supply for threshing purposes 
in the rural communities of the state. To 
that end he has sent out letters broadcast 
asking communities to ascertain if there is 
a sufficient coal supply for threshing and 
if not to state the number of tons de- 
ficiency. This is to insure the threshing 
of the bumper wheat crop. 
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Dennis H. Sullivan, one of the best known 
miners in Ohio died at his late home, in 
Coshocton, Ohio, recently after a short ill- 
ness. He was president of the Ohio district, 
United Mine Workers of America for a 
number of years. Later he was appointed 
on the state board of arbitration by Gover- 
nor Harmon and still later was named a 
deputy mine inspector by Governor Cox. 
He was well known because of his success 
im settling labor difficulties between miners 
and operators. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—It is reported from 
the Pennsylvania R.R. headquarters here 
that fuel will cost that road $24,000,000 
more in 1917 than it did in 1916. 


Washington, D. C.—Reports to the Rail- 
road War Board show that in June the 
country’s railroads moved 750,323 cars of 
bituminous coal. This is an increase of 26 
per cent. over the coal movement for June 
of last year. 


Halifax, N. S.—Sixty-two men were re- 
ported killed July 25 in an explosion at No. 
6 mine of the Dominion Coal Co. at New 
Waterford, C. B., according to advices re- 
ceived here from Sydney. Twelve bodies 
had been recovered at noon. 


Sunnyside, Wash.—A discovery of coal 
has been made on the Lozier homestead in 
the Rattlesnake Hills north of this place 
by Earl Rowland and others. Samples have 
been forwarded to Portland to ascertain the 
commercial value of the coal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney-General Mc- 
Allister announces that an investigation 
will be made through his office, of increases 
in the price of coal in Missouri. Prices, he 
says, have advanced from $2 to $5 a ton, 
which he thinks is not justified by the in- 
creases at the mines. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The installation of the 
new byproduct coke plant at the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. here has been completed and in- 
stead of the coke for the companies use 
coming from the Brier Hill Coke Co.’s plant 
in Pennsylvania, it will be manufactured 
at Youngstown. The output of the Brier 
Hill Coke Co. is thus thrown on the open 
market. 


Springfield, 111.—W. O. Nesbit, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois, has filed suit here to foreclose the 
mortgage held by the mine workers’ or- 
ganization on the Vogel estate at East St. 
Louis, on which the organization loaned 
$100,000. It is alleged that interest notes 
are overdue and no part of the principal 
has been paid. 


Seattle, Wash.—Bids opened by the 
Northern Bank and Trust Co. for the pur- 
chase of the Issaquah & Superior Coal Co. 
preperty included those of Frank Water- 
house & Co. for $266,000 and the American 
Bank and Trust Co. for $256,000. It is 
probable that the property will be sold at 
public auction and both the proposals so 
far received rejected. 


Seattle, Wash.—Railroads operating in 
the State of Washington will ask the Public 
Service Commission at once for permission 
to increase coal freight rates 15c. per ton, 
and hope to secure a hearing without filing 
elaborate tariff schedules. It is expected 
that the increase will be granted as a part 
of the precedent established by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Paducah, Ky.—The Paducah_ Board of 
Trade, which some time ago obtained an 
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order from the Kentucky Railroad Commis- 
sion reducing the rate on steam coal to 
that city, has now applied for a reduction 
in the rate on domestic sizes. It is con- 
tended that the city is being discriminated 
against, as in the case of Louisville. A 
reduction from 90c. to 80c. is asked for 
on the ton. 


Hazleton, Penn.—Charles P. Neill, umpire 
of the Anthracite Conciliation Board, has 
handed down a ruling in the case of miners 
at the Locust Spring and Locust Gap 
Collieries of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., holding that the opera- 
tors in the field are not required under 
agreements with the men, to file wage 
sheets covering the 1916 rates, in addition 
to those of 1902 and 1912. 


Lewistown, Mont.—The Republic Coal 
Co., a subsidiary of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. has paid the Government, 
through the U. S. Land Office here, $34,419 
for the underground rights to 669 acres 
of coal land southeast of Roundup and 
near Klein, Mont. The company’s mines 
are located at the latter place. More than 
$9000 was spent by the company in pros- 
pecting the land it has just acquired control 
of. 


Hazleton, Penn.—Barrett & MHaentjens 
have combined their business with the 
Benjamin Steel and Iron Co., in the manu- 
facture of a number of patented articles. 
The Benjamin company is erecting large 
new shops at which mining and steam 
shovel machinery is to be turned out. The 
company is a subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Stripping and Quarrying Co., which 
operates a dozen coal strippings in the Le- 
high field. 


Columbus, Ohio—The news that Ohio 
operators will be asked to furnish their 
proportion of 4,000,000 tons of Govern- 
ment fuel has caused considerable surprise 
among Buckeye operators. Ohio operators 
wondered where their coal would be used 
and have been informed that it would be 
shipped to Government buildings and other 
inland Government work, thus saving Poca- 
hontas, New River and other coals for 
bunker purposes. 


Altona, Penn.—The courts on July 18, 
granted Thomas N. Miller, superintendent 
and chief engineer of the Altoona Northern 
R.R, and the Blair-Cambria Coal Co., a 
preliminary injunction restraining the offi- 
cials of the corporations from ousting him 
from his position. Miller contends he was 
under a year’s contract, beginning Jan. 1, 
of this year, at $3000 a year. He asserts 
that the work was satisfactory and that 
there was not just cause for his being sum- 
marily dismissed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The receivership of the 
greater part of the lines included in the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. system 
has been terminated by Receivers Judson 
Harmon and Rufus B. Smith, and they 
have formally delivered to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. possession of the prop- 
erty in their possession, excepting the lines 
from Dayton to Delphos, Ohio, and from 
Berlin to Dean, Ohio. Notices have been 
sent out to all employees of the system 
to govern themselves accordingly. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Announcement has 
been made by James Gayley, president of 
the Sheffield Coal and Iron Co., that its 
furnaces at Sheffield will be rehabilitated 
and placed in commission as early as pos- 
sible. This plant has been idle for several 
years. It is further stated that the com- 
pany will construct a byproduct coke oven 
plant adjacent to its furnaces. The com- 
pany owns extensive coal properties in 
Walker County and has a number of old- 
style coke ovens which will be placed in 
operating condition. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Coal freight rates to prac- 
tically all points west of the Mississippi 
River were advanced 15c. a ton during the 
past week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
niission, lifting the suspension which it had 
placed on the new schedules filed by the 
railroads. The roads had attempted to 
make the increase 15 per cent. After the 
suspension they agreed to make it 15c. a 
ton. The Illinois intrastate rate remains 
as it was, which makes it now 35c. a ton 
less than on interstate shipments, the bridge 
toll being 20c. a ton. 


Boise, Ida.—Stockholders in the Teton 
Valley Coal Co. are subscribing to a fund 
to be used in sinking a shaft and installing 
a hoisting plant at its mine east of Driggs, 
Ida. The bed to be further developed is 5 
ft. thick and has been operated through 
a shallow entry tunnel at a depth of 50 to 
200 ft. on the dip of the vein which stands 
at an angle of 45 deg. This development 
has been carried along the bed for a dis* 
tance of a mile and has produced over 
20,000 tons of coal. The depth will be 
increased 500 ft. Engineers have estimated 
that there are 4,000,000 tons of bituminous 
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coal within 500 ft. of the surface at the 
mine. : 

St. Louis, Mo.—Plans for the financing 
of a $2,000,000 barge line between St. Louis 
and New Orleans were advanced at a recent 
meeting of local shippers and business men 
at the Chamber of Commerce. The con- 
ference was held at the request of Walter 
Parker of New Orleans, special investigator 
of river traffic under Secretary Redfield. 
He reported that New Orleans had pledged 
$750,000 and expected St. Louis and Mem- 
phis to subscribe the balance. It is planned 
to have one of the members of President 
Wilson’s cabinet at the next meeting. 
James E. Smith, president of the Missis- 
sipi Valley Waterways Association, just 
back from Washington, announces that the 
Government will build barges of navy steel 
ie offer them for use in river transporta- 
ion. 


Ramey, Penn.—The verdict for $49,710.29 
obtained by the Bulah Coal Co., operators 
of bituminous coal in Clearfield County, 
against the Pennsylvania R.R. for coal car 
discrimination, was sustained on July 19, by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The alleged discrimination for which the 
Bulah Coal Co. was awarded damages 
occurred between July 1, 1902, and June 30, 
1907. In having its supply of coal ‘cars 
curtailed while the Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., and other favored companies 
in the Clearfield district were receiving 
their full quota, the Bulah company com- 
plained that it lost considerable profit on 
coal it was unable to ship, and because of 
insufficient transportation facilities it was 
compelled to shut down, with the result of 
its working forces being disorganized. 


_Columbus, Ohio—According to Commis- 
sioner W. D. McKinney of the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange, the mines of Ohio 
have shipped up to the middle of July, 
3,000,000 more tons to Lake ports than for 
the same period last year. The pooling of 
shipments has been a success from the 
standpoint of the operators desiring this 
kind of business. The bulk of this tonnage 
is for distribution in Canada and points in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. The securing of sufficient soft 
coal at upper ports depends now upon 
the boats, and efforts are being made to 
persuade steamship lines who now send ore 
boats up light to permit them to return 
with coal. An adequate supply of Ohio 
and West Virginia coals at the head of 
the Lakes will have a tendency to relieve 
the Indiana and Illinois mines and afford 
them the opportunity to care for their 
regular market which is sorely in need of 
all the coal that can be produced. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Utilities Com- 
mission has postponed the new coal rate 
advance of 15c. on the ton, asked by 
railroads on all intrastate traffic until July 
31, in order to give time for a thorough 
investigation of the subject. A hearing on 
the matter has been announced. Little op- 
position to the advance has developed be- 
cause of the advance of 15 per cent. on all 
interstate rates, which maintains the de- 
sired differential between Ohio and West 
Virginia mining districts. 

Seward, Alaska—A 4-ft. bed of coal, 8 
ft. below the surface and only 380 ft. from 
the main line of the Government railroad, 
has been discovered at Mile 175, 16 miles 
nearer this place than the deposit which 
is being developed at Chickaloon. 

The Eska Creek coal mine which has 
been operating for several months’ by 
private capital under the name of the Eska 
Creek Coal Co., has been taken over by 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission which 
will start extensive development work at 
once. 


Columbus, Ohio—Protests from Washing- 
ton against the order of the Hocking Valley 
Railway Co., refusing wagon mines the use 
of coal cars, have been the cause of a post- 
ponement of the date of effect of the order 
until July 31, it was announced recently. 
The railroad gave the order and started its 
enforcement in the interests of efficiency in 
car supply. But it was pointed out that 
wagon mine production might easily be a 
matter of interstate commerce and _ that 
some action should be taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or other Fed- 
eral agency. So the order was held in 
abeyance and application has been made 
for its enforcement. It is argued by rail- 
road officials, especially by M. J. Caples, 
head of the Hocking Valley Railway Co., 
that cars used to load wagon mines could 
be much more efficiently used on other lines, 
in case the Hocking Valley Ry. has more 
ears than are necessary to take care of the 
tipple mines. It is claimed also that the 
miners employed in wagon mines could be 
used in producing two and three times the 
amount of coal in well equipped mines and 
by the operation of wagon mines the total 
production and distribution of fuel is cur- 
tailed. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Heavy anthracite shipments fail to relieve 
the tension in the hard-coal trade. Bitu- 
minous shipments confined largely to con- 
tracts. Strain on transportation facilities 
beginning to tell. Middle Western domes- 
tic consumers again in the market. 


Anthracite—The persistent buying on the 
part of the public is evidence of their grow- 
ing conviction that there will be a _ pro- 
nounced shortage of coal next winter. In 
the meantime the uncertainty ‘is being great- 
ly accentuated by the difficulty dealers are 
finding in explaining to their customers 
the apparent discrepancy between the ex- 
traordinary record-breaking shipments and 
the great shortage that prevails; if, as is 
generally stated, these shipments are being 
diverted to outlying points, the receipts 1n 
those sections are failing to show any re- 
sults from this, and the Washington au- 
thorities could greatly relieve the existing 
tension by explaining away this puzzling 
situation. Certainly, the trade will be slow 
to accept the promises now being made of 
increased shipments later, under existing 
conditions. Premiums are freely offered for 
coal, but as a good many agencies are get- 
ting notices from Washington inquiring 
about excessive prices they are charging, 
they are very careful about considering any 
high-priced business. 


Bituminous—Shipping offices are flooded 
with inquiries, and what spot business is be- 
ing done is undoubtedly close to the Gov- 
ernment maximum, but operators are con- 
centrating shipments on contracts, the prices 
on which range at a higher level, or on 
export business, which has not yet been sub- 
jected to regulation. Car supply is short, 
and railroads have been so hard pressed 
for locomotive fuel that they have occa- 
sionally been compelled to confiscate ship- 
ments en route. The labor situation is 
growing constantly more acute; not only 
have considerable numbers of the men in 
the mines joined the colors, but the opera- 
tors have for some time been feeling the 
loss of new increments which have been 
joining the army instead of entering the 
mines. There is so little encouraging in the 
existing situation, with stocks constantly 
disappearing faster than supplies arrive, 
that a consumer feels that he can make no 
mistake by taking up any free coal that 
offers. 

Lake Trade—The strain on transportation 
facilities is beginning to tell and interest is 
centered on this phase of the situation. The 
larger buyers are becoming more concerned 
and the feeling is growing that a most seri- 
ous condition is in prospect when the heavy 
crop movement gets under way and the rail- 
roads begin to seriously face the task of 
moving supplies for the draft armies soon 
to be called to the colors. On the other 
hand there is a notable tendency to pro- 
ceed very cautiously because of the uncer- 
tainty as to what the Government officials 
will do; should further reductions in price 
be made buyers at current levels would be 
facing the prospect of finding themselves 
with considerable high-priced coal on hand 
The statement of the Governor of Ohio, ad 
vising purchasers that prices will be forced 
to still lower levels, has been a contributing 
factor in this connection. Shipments to the 
upper Lake docks are in good volume, 


Middle West—Domestic consumers are 
showing more interest in the market, with 
the result that a great many of the orders 
withdrawn over the past two or three weeks 
have again been placed with the operators, 
who are once more well filled up for some 
time ahead. The inadequate shipping condi- 
tions are being further emphasized by dis- 
tinct indications of distress on the part of 
the railroads; an unusual number of em- 
bargoes have been placed during the past 
week, while the car shortage has become 
still more acute. The upper Lake docks are 
unable to accumulate any appreciable re- 
serves, all arrivals going out immediately 
and dealers in the Northwest are becoming 
much concerned over the outlook. It is con- 
servatively estimated that a minimum ship- 
ment of two million tons per month up the 
Lakes will be necessary to avoid a severe 
shortage. 


_ A Year Ago—Anthracite in fair demand 
in all sections. Bituminous slightly stronger 
with prices firm and in some cases higher. 


Comparative Ave 


rage Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 


noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the 
group for each week: 


Boston Year Ago July 28 
Clearfieldsi:.es eee $1.10@1.60 $3.64@4 
Cambrias and Somersets..... 1.35@1.75 3.64@4 
Pocah. and New River:..... + 2.90@3.00 5.14@6 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek (Big Vein).... 1.90@2.00 3.25@3 
iW Vay reepomtpens ens. 91,25@1.30 93.25@3 
Fairmont Gas mine-run..... 1.40@1.50 3.25@3 

Pittsburgh (steam coal!) ? 

A UV m Tee nd Seaham oD Oe 1.30@1.40 3.00@3 
5 ite, ee eR 1.40@1.50 3.50@3 
Slack..'t, ccna menrate 6 .80@ .90 3.00@3 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 

Lump see soe ee ieee ss 1.55@1.65 3.45@3. 
Mine-run tne ae ae | 1.20@1.30 2.70@2. 
Screenings wee sees et es. + .95@1.05 2.70@2. 





Gross average*........... 


1 F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


GOVERNMENT MAXIMUM PRICES ON 
ANTHRACITE 

The following are the gross selling prices 
on individual anthracite suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The maximum 
for egg, stove, nut and pea may be con- 
sidered a fair indication of the maximum 
mine prices of individual operators for sales 
to retailers involving domestic supply. For 
industrial business, prices on egg and pea 
mav vary to some extent from the prices 
indicated: 


White Ash Red Ash 
Higg =. .5o. thee $4.70@5.00 $5.20@5.50 
Stove. 2 Sn Ran 4.95@5.25 5.45@5.75 
Chestnuts ce one 5.05@5. 35 5.55@5. 85 
Pea... ahakc aces ae .. 4.25@4.55 4.50@ 4.80 
COAL PRODUCTION 
The following is the weekly report on 


the production of bituminous coal and the 
causes of losses of working time. Figures 
indicate that the bituminous mines of the 
country are working to 75 per cent. of 
their capacity. The ratio of tonnage pro- 
duced to full-time capacity for the three 
weeks ending June 23, June 30, and July 7 
for 12 operators associations reporting ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the tonnage pro- 
duced in the country are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Per cent. of full-time output in week ending: 








State June 23 June 30 July 7 
Indiang: 2 .uee ee ees 68.3 69.5 fee at) 
Wlinoiscs nee eee. 09.9 1200 1382 
Obi0sS. et eee. 20.9 65.5 76.3 
Pennsylyaniazen stents 1a23 vee 75.4 
Eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee) ce waniae ian: 63.2 72.8 75.0 
United Statesseeeneaee. . 22.9 71.4 76.5 


* Embraces twelve associations with a combined 
production of about one-fourth of the production of 
the country, 


Per cent. of full-time output lost on account of: 


Car Blocked Mine 

Week Ended Shortage Loads Labor Delays 
June: 23.4 eee 20.4 0.1 5) Y Diet 
June) 30 siesta 21.0 0.1 4.5 32 
Julys7 oss eae tla 0.1 6.5 4.2 


The increase in the percentage of full- 
time capacity produced from 71.4 for the 
week ending June 30 to 76.5 for the week 
ending July 7, is attributed to the fact 
that the mines were shut down on July 4, 
and the railroads were therefore able to 
supply more of the cars ordered for the re- 
mainder of the week. Actual tonnage 
losses, below full-time capacity, as re- 
ported by 6 associations representing ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the production of 
the country are shown in the following 


table: 
Fuil 
Week Ended Capacity 
JUNE 23; ee ees os se . 2,059,327 
June: 30) .nceh ie eae eee snow 2 170,207 
July 7 (5 day week)......... .-. 1,780,024 


$1.43@1.58 $3.39@3. 


2 Per net ton. 
*Price lower than the week before. 


past several weeks and the average price of the whole 





July 21 Gross Averages® 
50 $3.65@3.75 1917 1916 
‘75 3.65@3.75 Mar. 17 4.80@5.19 1.46@1.65 
(60 5.10@5.20 Mar. 24 4.64@4.94 1.49@1.66 
Nome me ay erm tet 
pr. : : : 
oa Bogue eres Apr. 14 4.01@4.35 1.45@1.61 
ge zeae ee Apr. 21 3.83@4.14 1.46@1.62 
. -30@5.75 Apr. 28 3.81@4.12 1.45@1.62 
May 5 4.04@4.40 1.45@1.59 
25 3.00@3.25 May 12 4.64@4.98 1.44@1.59 
Pa caer re rite 
ay . - - rc 
‘236 As00G 2322 Brae 5.00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
June 9 4.80@5.24 1.52@1.72 
55 3.45@3.55 June 16 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 
80 2.70@2.80 June 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
80 2.70@2.80 June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 
July 7 3.88@4.35 1.41@1.57 
88 $3.96@4.13 July 14 3.95@4.12 1.41@1.57 


* The highest average price made last year 
+Price higher than previous week. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—Buyers of pig iron and of all 
forms of finished steel continue for the most 
part to hold aloof from the market, and 
their fear of what may happen to prices as 
the result of Government action is in sharp 
contrast with their willingness only lately 
to pay any price the producers might name. 
It is evident that finished steel in the hands 
of manufacturers and jobbers is of fair pro- 
portions, and the latter in particular are 
disposed to work down their stocks in the 
interval of waiting. 


_ Dry Goods Economist—Interest of buyers 
in the market, and of merchants, now is 
centered upon the efforts of garment manu- 
facturers to bring about the acceptance of 
net terms of delivery, instead of the dis- 
count terms which have prevailed for a 
number of years. The proposition of the 
manufacturers is opposed by retailers on 
the ground that no change in the terms of 
the sale of a line of goods should be made 
during the continuance of a season. For 
example, the retailers point out that con- 
siderable quantities of ready-to-wear gar- 
ments had been purchasea at established 
prices, lesS 10 per cent., fn the expectation 
that such terms would prevail throughout 
the season. 


Bradstreet—A broad survey of trade, 
crop and industrial conditions yields a pre- 
ponderance of encouraging reports for a 
midsummer period, but particular aspects 
of the general situation reflect uncertainty 
over governmental price fixing, which has 
made for more or less conservatism as to 
future wants, and incidentally there are 
some readjustments of outputs in deference 
to the government’s imperative needs, which 
continue the chjef single factor. 


Dun—Halting tendencies appear both in 
new business and in prices, and results 
mainly from continued doubts about pros- 
pective economic changes arising from war 
conditions. Hesitancy and waiting have be- 
come more general and pronounced in steel 
and iron, and nearly everywhere there is 
a growing disposition to defer important 
forward engagements pending more definite 
knowledge regarding the readjustments still 
to be witnessed. Commercial failures this 
week are 266, against 286 last week, 221 
the preceding week and 289 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods are running con- 
siderably in advance of the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments'on fall or- 
ders also are well ahead. Road sales for 
both immediate and future delivery exceed 
those of a year ago by a considerable mar- 


gin. Customers have been in the market 

in about the same numbers. Collections are 

larger. 

Actual % of full-time output 
Production Losses Produced Lost 
4,495,272 564,055 ie) yy fi) 
1,516,267 659,020 69.7 30.3 
13335,861 444,163 75.0 25.0 
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Contract Prices 
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New York—In a hearing before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission on July 25, Vice- 
President James A. McCrea, of the Long 
Island R.R., stated that his company had 
just closed a contract with the Jamison 
Coal Co., covering their fuel requirements 
for the next 12 months at $3 per ton, or 
about twice the figure for the preceding 
year. The hearing was held for the pur- 
pose of taking up th auestion of increas- 
ing rates. 


Cleveland, Ohio—A contract has recently 
been closed with a railroad for 150,000 tons 
of Pittsburgh No. 8 mine-run for delivery 
before Apr. 1, 1918, at $2.70 per net ton 
f.o.b. mine. Another contract has been 
closed with a local jobber involving 3500 
tons of No. 8, 1}-in. lump coal at $3.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. mine. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Having rejected bids 
formerly made as being too high, the Board 
of Public Education received new tenders 
on July 20, and made awards as follows: 
In the 8rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th and 12th 
districts, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co.: Egg, $4.45; stove, $4.70; nut, 
$4.80; pea, $3.10. In the i1st_and 11th 
districts, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co.: Egg, $4.45; stove, $4.70; nut, $4.80. 

From these prices there will be: a reduc- 
tion of 20c. a ton for deliveries in July, 10c. 
in August, and flat rate to apply there- 
after until the contract is completed. The 
above are mine prices. In addition the 
award was made for hauling at a rate of 
75c. per ton, where delivery can be made 
from a drop yard and $1 when from tracks. 
The George B. Newton Coal Co. was low 
bidder on buckwheat coal at $5.35 for de- 
livery in the 8th district, and they also sub- 
mitted a low price of $6.87 for bituminous 
coal delivered at the schools. The Reading 
Cc. & I. Co. submitted prices of $2.80 for 
buckwheat and $2.30 for rice. 


Hampton Roads—No bids were received 
in reply to the request for quotations on 
10,000 tons of semi-bituminous for the year 
beginning July 1 for the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

St. Louis, Mo.—On the contract for the 
coal for the City of St. Louis, on which 
bids were opened on July 18, the fact de- 
veloped that no bids were offered on coal 
for the City Water Works, the City Hall, 
the Isolation Hospital, Court House, Har- 
bor and Asphalt departments. The City 
Hospital went to the Inland Valley on No. 
5 washed Standard at $3.874; Industrial 
School and Infirmary on Standard egg and 
the Workhouse on Standard lump to the 
Polar Wave at $3.824; the Fire Department 
to the Polar Wave on Pennsylvania coal at 
$9.85; the Fire Department on coke at $13 
to the Boehmer Coal Co. ; Street Department 
on West Virginia smokeless at $8.24 to the 
Stephan Coal Co. The Polar Wave got the 
miscellaneous contracts on Standard lump 
at $4.323; Staunton egg at $4.20; anthra- 
cite at $10.70, and miscellaneous coke con- 
tracts at $13. It is expected the City will 
have to purchase for most of its plants on 
the open market. 
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Current Events 


PTT 


Transportation Notes—In the month of 
May the New Haven Railroad handled 17,- 
168 cars of coal, the largest in any month 
in the history of the road. The road has 
moved on an average of 1000 cars a month 
more than it did last year. The total num- 
ber of cars of all-rail and Tidewater coal 
handled in June was 20,707, against 17,466 
in the same month a year ago. 

The Ohio Utilities Commission has post- 
poned making a decision on the request of 
the railroad for a 15c. per ton advance 
on all intra-state traffic until July 31. The 
recent order of the Hocking Valley Rail- 
way Co., refusing cars for wagon mines, 
has been postponed until July 31, due to a 
protest from Washington. : 

Coal freight rates to practically all points 
west of the Mississippi River have been in- 
creased 15c. per ton, as a result of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission lifting the 
suspension it recently placed on the new 
schedules filed by the roads. The original 
schedule of the roads called for an increase 
of 15 per cent., but after the suspension 
was put into effect the roads agreed to ac- 
cept 15e. 

The railroads in the State of Washington 
have asked for an immediate increase of 
15c. per ton on coal traffic, which is ex- 
pected will be granted. 

Fuel Shortage Items—One of the unex- 
pected developments of the Government’s 
recent request for four million tons of coal 
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has been the announcement that the Ohio 
operators will be called upon to furnish a 
portion of this. The Ohio product will be 
used in Government buildings and other 
work of a like character, releasing addition- 
al tonnages of the high-grade West Vir- 
ginia product for bunker purposes. 

The Governor of Ohio is working on a 
plan to have all of the operators in the 
state obligate themselves to furnishing six 
million tons of coal for domestic use, which 
it is estimated will amount to six tons per 
family in the state. A Clearing House Com- 
mittee has been appointed which will ar- 
range to handle the distribution of this ton- 
nage. 

One of the commercial organizations of 
Kansas City has sent a representative to 
Washington to confer with Chairman Pea- 
body of the Fuel Board, concerning the 
high prices of coal in Kansas City. 

The City of Spokane, Wash., is contem- 
plating establishing a municipal coal yard. 
A meeting of 20 of the leading coal dealers 
in Tacoma, Wash., was held recently for 
the purpose of discussing the best means 
of overcoming the existing fuel shortage, 
and the City of Portland has just appointed 
a fuel controller to study the same problem. 


Pooling Tidewater Coal—The pooling ar- 
rangements went into effect at Baltimore 
on July 15, and at St. George, N. Y., on 
July 22; at Hampton Roads and Philadel- 
phia the pool will be in full operation on 
Aug. 1. Some revision of the original clas- 
sification made on July 6 was put in effect, 
and complete stipulations have now been 
issued, and developments of the plan will 
be watched with interest. 


Legal—In the case of the West Virginia 
operators indicted for violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the court, on 
July 19, ruled that the indictment against 
the operators charged with conspiring to 
maintain prices of bunker coal, should be 
dismissed. The charges against the re- 
maining operators were dismissed the week 
vrevious, and this now brings the matter 
o a complete close. 


Labor—The greatest effects of the Ken- 
tucky coal strike are being felt by the small 
‘perators, a number of whom have been 
2ompelled to close down and it is expected 
that they may eventually be forced into 
an agreement with the miners. The larger 
companies are making a very heavy pro- 
duction. The miners of eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee held a five-day convention 
ending on July 20 at which they formulated 
a series of demands to be presented to the 
operators. 

Ocean Shipping—At a joint meeting of 
the Shipping Commissions of the United 
States and Great Britain, held on July 22, 
arrangements were concluded for restrict- 
ing the requirements as to obtaining bunker 
coal in such a way as to force the neutral 
vessels into channels designated by the 
commission. The plan once in effect will 
virtually give the commission control of 
the world’s shipping with the exception of 
Japanese vessels, which are realizing the 
full benefits of the existing high vessel rates 
without the risk incident to traversing the 
submarine zone. It is the plan of the com- 
mission to immediately take action to force 
substantially lower vessel rates. 

The United States Shipping Board has 


_ turned over 24 of the seized German steam- 


ships to the French, Italian and Russian 
Governments, and these vessels are now 
being operated in the Atlantic trade. 

Foreign Markets—It has developed that 
the German ships sunk or captured off the 
coast of. Holland were engaged in trans- 
porting coal to Sweden, which Germany is 
exchanging for iron ore from that country. 
The purpose of the raid was to divert this 
shipping inland through Germany, thus 
throwing an additional burden on her trans- 
portation facilities. 

A director of coal operations for the 
mines of Southeastern British Columbia, 
and Southwestern Alberta, was recently 
appointed with broad powers to investigate 
and remedy any conditions in the coal in- 
dustry that may tend to increase produc- 
tion. C. A. Magrath, head controller of the 
Canadian fuel supply, had a conference 
with Chairman Peabody in Washington re- 
cently, and is now engaged in compiling an 
estimate of the fuel requirements of Can- 
ada for the coming winter. 
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Atlantic Seaboard 
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BOSTON 
Another week without developments. 
Most buyers marking time, but the more 


Move- 
un- 
very 


prudent are getting coal forward. 
ment all-rail is improved. Prices 
changed, Anthracite improvement 
slight, 
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Bituminous—The midsummer dullness 
continues, a dullness emphasized by the ap- 
parent lack of any concerted policy on the 
part of shippers. There is a further lack 
of buying power throughout the market. 
Shippers as well as buyers are stalling, or 
so it would seem when one week follows 
another without any special development. 
Deliveries are being closely confined to such 
contracts as are on a basis higher than the 
“supposed” price of $3.64 per gross ton, f.0.b. 
mines, and those consignees who made high- 
priced contracts in April and May are sim- 
ilarly restricting themselves to getting coal 
forward. There are few sales of any of the 
grades. Only a Small number of prudent 
consumers are seeking to buy at present 
market prices. 

The Pocahontas and New River situation . 
shows little change. Government requisi- 
tions are large and expected to be larger. 
Coastwise consignments were relatively 
small the past week, and there are many 
who are most apprehensive over the future. 
There is a distinct feeling among the Hamp- 
ton Roads agencies that the Pennsylvania 
operators should be called upon to furnish 
their full share of the tonnage needed by 
the Army and Navy. 

_ Six dollars and sixty cents has been men- 
tioned as a recent spot price, f.o.b. Norfolk. 
Sales alongside Boston have been made at 
$8.75@9, or about on the basis of $6.20@ 
6.50 f.0.b. This is about as close an indi- 
cation of present prices as can be quoted 
today. _ Trade is on a very.small seale at 
any price and few buyers are in position 
to furnish transportation for the coal they 
buy. The shippers are not anxious to sell; 
they prefer applying cargoes to contracts 
and thereby reducing their obligations while 
the going is good. Receipts at Tidewater 
are fair, but none of the factors is mak- 
ing committments more than a fortnight or 
so in advance. Careful review of the smoke- 
less situation fails to disclose any indica- 
tion of a slump. On the contrary an up- 
ward turn to the market would not be sur- 
prising any time between now and Aug. 15. 

Locally, there is no appreciable change. 
Large consumers are accepting all the con- 
tract shipments they can get. There have 
been some systematic efforts to buy on the 
basis of current water freights plus $5.14 
f.o.b., but so far as reported without suc- 
cess. The test seems to be whether the 
shipper who quotes, actually participated at 
the famous Washington conference. No 
sales of Pocahontas and New River are 
heard of less than $9.25@9.50 on cars, 


‘Providence or Boston. 


“Pooling” arrangements went into effect 
at Baltimore on July 15, and at St. George, 
New_York Harbor, on July 22. At Hamp- 
ton Roads and at Philadelphia the “pool” 
will be in full effect Aug. 1. Some revision 
of the original classification was made July 
6, but complete stipulations have now been 
issued and we shall soon have opportunity 
Mi judge the practical working out of the 
plan. 

The Pennsylvania grades seem to pre- 
serve their status quo. Only a very few 
shippers are quoting the $3.64 basis, and 
these for delivery that strikes the ordinary 
coal man as rather indefinite. Some of the 
railroads have been in the market for some 
of this coal, but admittedly they are not 
able to get commitments on any volume. 
Sales have been made at from $4.35@4.75 
f0;bh mines for July or early August, and 
this is the coal on which good delivery can 
be had. A few consumers are paying these 
prices for the sake of laying in stocks for 
the fall. There is so great a scarcity of 
labor at the mines that unless a fair price 
is paid the coal cannot be mined. There 
is so little encouragement in the general 
situation that certainly no mistake can be 
made by taking coal when it offers. Stocks 
have been shrinking faster than supplies 
were forthcoming. It is realized that con- 
ditions today, bad as they are, are much 
more favorable for good movement than 
they are likely to be two months hence; 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia.......... $5.00@5.80 $5.00@6. 10 
New York: oe es 5.30@6. 10 5.30@6. 40 
F. 0. b. mines......... 3.64@4.50 3.64@4.75 
Alongside Boston (water 
COBlon a. reer es a) 006.60 8.50@8.75 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
from $5.14@6.60 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., for spot coal, and $9.25@9.50 
on ears Boston or Providence for inland 
delivery. 


Anthracite—The retail trade is in a cur- 
iously anomalous position. The dealers ac- 
tually have not enough orders to keep their 
teams busy and on the other hand they 
know that coal is going to be increasingly 
hard to get. Tidewater shipments show ho 
improvement and even the better volume of 


‘ 
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all-rail receipts only tends to diminish the 
supply for coastwise delivery. Dealers have 
the keenest apprehension over the future 
an' any way they figure it the percentage 
received in New England last year is sure 
to be much reduced. Tows have been mov- 
ing rather irregularly, aS well, but condi- 
tions are smoother this week and receipts 
the rest of the month should improve. 4 
The improvement in all-rail movement 1s 
not so great as we «sre asked to believe. 
One of the much advertised ‘solid trains’ 
came through to Lawrence, Mass., but the 
other five got lost on the way. In other 
words the plan was not practical, and those 
who are dabbling with the coal business are 
fast getting to the point where they will 
admit their efforts are ineffectual. That 
would be a distinct gain to the whole situ- 
ation! When the public does realize that 
there is a genuine shortage in New England 
the insistent demand will be something tre- 
mendous. : 
Chestnut was quoted as high as $7.40 
f.o.b. New York this week; $6.15 is quoted 
freely as a July price for stove, f.o.b. mines. 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite dealers anxious about sup- 
plies. Domestic sizes short here, but rice 
and barley are plentiful. Board of Edu- 
cation opens bids for good-sized tonnages. 
Bituminous spot coals searce, shippers tak- 
ing care of contracts. Pooling to be general 
within a week. Car supply shows slight 
improvement. 

Anthracite—Domestic coals show no im- 
provement in supply and although dealers 
do not appear as anxious to stock up as 
they did a week or 10 days ago they are 
heavy buyers and some it appears would 
not be averse to paying premiums if as- 
sured of the coal within a reasonable time, 
but there are no operators or jobbers who 
would care to take a chance of displeasing 
the authorities. 

Consumers in many cases, have taken 
advantage of conditions and in addition 
to filling their cellar bins, have been asking 
permission of city authorities to store coal 
in their back yards. 

The west is calling for coal and the 
companies have been asked to hurry sup- 
plies forward. New Englanders dread to 
see winter approaching and salesmen report 
that there isn’t any doubt but that many 
will have short supplies. Many industrial 
plants using hard coal are running short 
and may have to shut down unless ship- 
ments improve. 

The three principal domestic coals, egg, 
stove and chestnut, are scarce, but jobbers 
are sticking closely to the Federal Trade 
Commission prices. Pea coal is freer and 
the demand is good. The steam coals are 
increasing in quantity. Buckwheat No. 1 
is harder to get than either rice or barley. 
The two latter sizes are plentiful and prices 
are easy. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.0.b. 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 


Circular Individual* 
Broken Peles S220 @ D400 $6.50 
Figg. uk we dis.ches pieiee 5.50@5.65 6.50 
Stove cAs.c. ec areal atete 5.75@5.90 6.75 
@hestnutievacesmeoterre 5.80@5.95 6.80 
Pea sew tse da cehaiye 4.30@4.85 5.50@6.00 
Buck = smeniis oct owe 4.00@4.15 4.50@4.75 
Rice +s .4 sear hes sre ae 3.40@3.60 3.50@3.75 
Barley; ines s een ales 2.90@3.10 2.90@2.50 
Boiler Avant cite eaeee aie eateie sees 


*Based on the Federal Trade Commission’s prices. 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—Spot coal buyers are having 
a hard time obtaining supplies. Most of 
the coal coming here is under contract and 
these consumers who neglected or refused 
to close contracts last spring are now facing 
the possibility of closing down. Some of 
these consumers would now willingly pay 
more than prevailing market prices for coal 
if they could get it. Much of the coal 
that would ordinarily come to this market 
is finding its way into the bins of all-rail 
dealers. 

There is a heavy demand for bunker sup- 
plies, which accounts for much of the diffi- 
culty now experienced by local buyers in 
obtaining supplies. The pooling arrange- 
ment went into effect at the St. George piers 
on Monday of this week and is being care- 
fully watched by the coal men. Western 
Maryland and Baltimore & Ohio coals are 
received at these piers. The remaining 
docks in the harbor are expected to be 
affected by the order on Aug. 1. 

Line buying is active, particularly in 
New England where supplies are short, al- 
though railroad reports show that the roads 
are carrying increased tonnages into that 
section of the country. 

Local operators are spending much of 
their time in the coal fields trying to bolster 
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up production. Shippers as a rule com- 
plain of poor car supply although it has 
improved over last week. 

The dealers are adhering closely to the 
Gevernment prices for commercial supplies ; 
namely, $3 net ton at the mines. Quota- 
tions for bunker coal ranges from $7 to 
$7.50 per gross ton alongside. 

The pooling of coal which went into effect 
on Monday at St. George, Staten Island, 
was discontinued after a short test until 
Wednesday to enable those having it in 
charge to straighten out some matters re- 
garding certain mines which had not been 
classified, , 

Car supply was reported as bad early this 
week. On the Baltimore & Ohio some oper- 
ators had received from two to six cars, 
while others on the New York _ Central, 
Pennsylvania and B. R. & P. had not re- 
ceived any. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite dealers disappointed as_ to 
promised relief. Heavy rail shipments to 
New England and other points. School 
coal contract awarded. Some steam sizes 
being stored in city. Bituminous active, 
but supply short, Prevailing price, $3.25, 
Car supply unimproved and labor situation 
causing anxiety. High price coal tor Can- 
ada, 


Anthracite—There has been rather lib- 
eral use of box cars on the orders to the 
retailers here which has relieved many ur- 
gent cases. Naturally this class of equip- 
ment requires additional labor to unload, 
but even so they are gratefully accepted. 
It is certainly not as costly as the prem- 
iums which some dealers have been offer- 
ing for company coal and which orf course 
has always been refused. 

There is general disappointment among 
the trade at the failure of heavy ship- 
ments to come in for July as had been 
promised by the larger companies though 
there is no doubt that these promises were 
made in entire good faith. The promise is 
still held out that good shipments will be 
made in August and that the present delay 
has been due to urgent instructions to keep 
up the shipments to other territories longer 
than was thought would be necessary. 

An unusual feature of the trade is the 
increasing shipments being made by the 
Reading Co. all rail to New England points. 
Long 50-car trains of coal are being con- 
signed daily to that district via Rotterdam 
Junction for through shipment. In the 
meantime there has been no dimunition 
in regular shipments via Port Richmond, 
although the heavy tide traffic of all kinds 
is interfering quite a little with the prompt 
movement over the piers and this also ac- 
counts no doubt for the increased rail 
movement, 

Even should the expected improvement 
in shipment here fail to show up in August 
the officials in charge of the distribution 
are showing no cencern due to Philadel- 
phia’s proximity to the mining region. How- 
ever, embargoes may at any time upset 
these plans as has happened frequently 
of late when the dealers wondered why 
coal descended upon them almost in a 
deluge for a day or two, then ceased for 
two or three weeks. 

In the meantime the trade is cheered up 
some by the production records and with 


the. United Mine Workers’ officials urging - 


their men to do all in their power to in- 
crease the output it looks as though there 
would be enormous tonnage above ground 
before cold weather arrives. 

Ordinarily the Philadelphia dealers de- 
pend on the storage plants of the big com- 
panies for about a million tons of coal to 
see them through the winter, but at the 
present time the storage yards are almost 
as bare as the dealers’ yards, with the 
exception of some of the very smallest 
steam sizes. However, if the coal is judi- 
ciously distributed, there need be no fear 
of a coal famine this year. In this con- 
nection dealers should follow suggestions 
of the shippers and discourage extravagant 
buying by some of their trade. All retailers 


admit that practically all of their wealthy — 


customers placed large orders this spring 
and most of them were increased over other 
years. When the dealers do procure coal 
they deliver these “padded” orders without 
question instead of trying to conserve part 
of it and put it ewhere it will do the most 
good. 

The sale of the Susquehanna Coal Co. to 
M. A. Hanna & Co. of Cleveland is giving 
much concern to some of the local trade 
who have been entirely dependent upon the 
former company for their supplies. Deal- 
ers on the Pennsylvania tracks who have 
been the largest purchasers of this coal 
fear the production will now be diverted to 


the Western market. 


The dealers located on the Pennsylvania 
tracks continue to suffer more for coal 
than their competitors on the other roads. 
No Reading cars are being delivered to the 
Lehigh Valley for shipment to points on 
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the Pennsylvania; the Reading still refuses 
to deliver cars to the Pennsylvania, buc 
has removed the embargo on shipments to 
the B. & O. Restrictions on Reading cars 
to points on the Western Maryland have 
also been called off for the time being. 

The steam sizes are probably weaker, 
although some rice coal has probably been 
stored in the region. At least one com- 
pany is also storing barley. Several of the 
larger retailers in the city who have ex- 
tensive steam trade customers are also 
taking advantage of the temporary lull in 
the small steam sizes and are storing these 
very heavily in vacant spaces nearby. 

Broken continues out of the market, al- 
though a large buyer of the other sizes is 
now and then favored with a car or two 
for some special and pressing purpose. Hgg 
and stove show no falling off; the local 
trade generally demands more stove, but 
the suburban dealers are just as short of 
egg, of which they are the largest users 
in this section. Chestnut for some time 
has been the easiest of the prepared sizes, 
but this week we know of one dealer who 
offered another 75c. per ton premium for 
company chestnut coal standing on his 
track. If this is any indication of the con- 
dition it will be some time before even this 
size is in surplus, as is usually the case 
in summer. 

Pea does not improve and is the one size 
over which the dealer has cause to be 
alarmed. The tonnage to be furnished the 
Board of Education before fall is only one 
more obstacle to prevent dealers storing it. 
The first of August is sure to find every 
Philadelphia retailer with more unfilled pea 
coal orders on his books than he has coal 
on hand of all sizes. This, too, at a time 
when he is usually accustomed to receiving 
more of this size that he could store. 

As indicated here some time since the 
School Board was successful in having the 
operators bid direct on their supply of coal 
for the coming year and has effected a large 
saving over the bids as presented by the 
retailers, as the coal was practically of- 
fered at the circular prices with the ex- 
ception of pea coal, which was bid at the 
winter circular. The dealers are just as 
well satisfied that this business has been 
taken care of, although a number are dis- 
appointed that the hauling was let to an 
outside contractor, who very materially un- 
derbid the dealers. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipments and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.00 $6.15 Buck...... $2.90 $3.80 
Mgr vee. 4.25 5.35 Bice 2.40 3.40 
Stoves... 4.50 5.70 Boiler...... 2.20 3.30 
Nuticaaee 4,605.65 Barley.) el oO oes 
Pea 3.20 4.10 


Bituminous—There is extreme activity 
in the trade and inability on all sides to 
get sufficient coal to meet the demand. 
Shipping offices are flooded with inquiries 
from all sources, particularly from the 
heavy consumers. The price of $3 for 
mine-run and $3.50 for lump coal, per net 
ton, is generally maintained, and usually 
with the 25c. brokerage added. As it now 
stands the prevailing price is usually $3.25, 
for there is very little lump coal being 
screened, and most houses are adding the 
extra 25c. for brokerage. With the idea 
of getting coal at this figure consumers 
are now making strong efforts to stock as 
heavily as possible in addition to current 
needs. It is thought that the contract trade 
is probably receiving the greater bulk of 
the production reaching this city, as the car 
supply fails to improve, despite promises 
by rail interests that they hoped to be in 
position to increase the car allotment. This 
week the number of cars received by 
Pennsylvania shippers averaged between 
50% and 60%. 

To be sure the labor situation is not at 
all satisfactory, for with the recent re- 
eruiting of the regular and volunteer forces 
to their maximum the mines have suffered. 
This not so much by taking men directly 
from the mines, but the industry has long 
felt the dimufnition in the supply of new 
labor which is necessary at all times to 
meet the replacements in the mines. 

There are still persistent rumors that 
some coal continues to be sold at prices in 
excess of the agreed upon figures, but the 
amount is not sufficient to affect the mar- 
ket. It is known that heavy shipments 
have been made to Canada lately, where 
the manufacturers especially are trying to 
fortify themselves against the usual inter- 
ruptions to rail movement in the winter 
season. This coal is not coverea by the 
Government agreement and the prices re- 
ceived for it are much higher than the rate 
prevailing here. This movement naturally 
has a tendency to divert much fuel from 
the domestic market. 

All plans have now been carefully ar- 
ranged for the inauguration of the tidewater 
pool on Aug. 1. 
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BALTIMORE 
Bityminous trade here now adhering to 
the vernment figures. Movement poor 


and supply light. Hard coal is searce. 


Bituminous—Practically all selling of 
spot coal here at figures in excess of the $3 
and $3.25 mine basis has come to an end, 
The Government figures are ruling general- 
ly, and will undoubtedly hold in this section 
until after the Government legislation re- 
garding fuel prices and distribution is sifted 
down. That does not mean that there is 
any considerable amount of this cheap coal 
in evidence here. Practically the entire 
movement at the moment, which is re- 
stricted under a poor car supply at the 
mines, is devoted to contract fuel and to 
coals for bunker use. Some little spot coal 
is finding its way through and is being 
distributed as a sort of special favor to 
customers here. The City of Baltimore had 
an offer of some of this cheap coal at a 
great contrast with spot prices which the 
municipality had been forced to pay over 
a period of several months. 


Coastwise and harbor fuel movement 
through the pooling exchange is going on 
here smoothly. There have been naturally 
a number of tangles to straighten out. 
Some few consumers have complained that 
they are forced to take a chance regarding 
the coal they get off a particular classifica- 
tion track. Most of these are users of 
certain specialized coals who object to any 
other fuel than that from some particular 
mine. These complaints are not serious, 
however. 


Anthracite—As August approaches with 
but a small part of their book orders de- 
livered, as compared with other years, the 
hard-coal men are growing uneasy. Many 
consumers are now urging deliveries. It is 
impossible to get through coal as desired, 
even with the payment of premiums of 
material size. Egg and stove sizes are par- 
ticularly short. Many of the yards here 
are cleaned up and not a few dealers the 
past week delivered practically no coal at 
all to consumers. With a heavy troop move- 
ment imminent, and with the prospects of 
a crush on the railroads of army supplies 
both for this country and trans-Atlantic 
shipment, dealers here are looking for little 
relief in August, and are expecting the tight- 
est fuel market this fall that the trade has 
ever experienced. Much interest is felt in 
the possible outcome of Government legis- 
lation regarding prices and distribution, but 
just now it is a question of transportation 
puzzle. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


No current sales for domestic business. 
Some orders taken for export. Congestion 
at Newport News. New demurrage and 
trimming tariffs effective Aug. 20. 


Coastwise business seems to be confined 
to contract tonnage, shippers seemingly 
not caring to take any new business under 
present unsettled conditions as to price. In 
contrast to domestic sales the export market 
is firm and considerable business is reported 
closed for prompt shipment. This is the 
only class of business that is at all attrac- 
tive under present conditions. At Newport 
News vessels are meeting with protracted 
delays due to various causes. Coal is, of 
course, in short supply and labor is not of 
the best. Weather conditions have been 
unfavorable for the past three weeks, due 
to heavy rains. At times all work at the 
piers has to be stopped on this account. 

The three railways serving the coal trade 
of Hampton Roads have filed new tariffs 
for dumping and trimniing effective Aug. 20. 
The increases shown are heavy, in some in- 
stances being as much as 50 per cent. The 
disposition seems to be to charge what the 
traffic will stand. Demurrage tariffs have 
also been filed reducing the present average 
free time of seven days to three days. Up 
to the present the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Virginian have not charged demurrage on 
Tidewater coal, but they have now estab- 
lished this principle on the basis of the fore- 
feoing, being the same as the Norfolk & 
Western. As the arrival of vessels is al- 
ways more or less indefinite shippers will, 
no doubt, have some heavy demurrage bills 
to pay. Heretofore the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Virginian Rys. have not had any Tide- 
water demurrage but have used the em- 
bargo to regulate the number of cars which 
any shipper might have under load at any 
one time. The Norfolk & Western Ry. 
seems to be getting a trifle nervous over the 
failure of certain shippers to sign the agree- 
ment for the Tidewater pooling of their 
coal. The railway companies no doubt real- 
ize that they have no authority to include 
the cogl of any shipper in the pool without 
the sfifpper’s consent. 

The coal-laden barge “City of Washing- 
ton,” ashore on one of the Florida reefs, 
s now reported to be a total loss, both cargo 
and vessel. The tug and barge “Seneca” 
have arrived at Key West. 
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The National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, located on Hampton Roads, 
advertised recently for bids for 10,000 tons 
of semi-bituminous for the year beginning 
July 1. There was not a single bid re- 
ceived. This is an indication of the reluc- 
tance with which shippers are willing to 
quote for future delivery. 

Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


June 30 July 7 July 14 July21 





Nor. & West... 140,787 99,789 117,442 141,310 
Ches. & Ohio... 101/858 89,239 81'769 90°93 
Virginian aoe, 86.911 82,943 82,769 96,385 
Total, Ue 329,556 271,971 281,980 328,688 
QeLeemtccveccncoeucsUaROOUAPEGUUNESCUNUONGUUGUSUEOLUGHOUAUGEOCHSSOASOUOUEOCONUSOOUASUOSEOROUOOOONTOSEOEEeS 


Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The freight market is practically the 
same as a week ago, a number of steamers 
and sailing vessels were chartered for ex- 
port coal during this period, but none of 
these fixtures have been reported. 

It is becoming extremely difficult to se- 
cure steamers for export coal, owing to the 
great scarcity of tonnage, but we still have 
a number of steamers available for coals 
to Brazil and the West Indies. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


PRL 
Tu 


Europe July 16 July 23 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about $100.00 about 
Spain (Atlantic) * 30. 00@ 36.00 42.00 abont 
Spain(Med’t’n)*. 32.40@38.40 44.40 about 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 


Montevideo. .... $30.00@31.20 $33.60@36.00 
Buenos Aires.... 30.00@31.20 33. 60@ 36.00 
Rosaries ss-22 es 31.20@32.40 36. 00@ 38.40 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 332.00 about 
Santos... 334.00 about 334.00 about 


Chile(good port). 16.50@17. 50 
West Indies 


16.50@17.50 


Havana nse 5.25 about 5.00@5.25 
Cardenas, Sagua. 6.75@ 7.25 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos...... 6.75@ 7.25 7.00@7.25 
Port au Spain....  10.25@10.75 10.50 about 
Sti liicla se ee 10.25@10.75 10.50 about 
St. Thomas...... 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@9.00 
Barbados........ 10.25@10.75 10.50 about 
Kings tones tee 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@7.25 
Curacao? eck 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@9.25 
Hantiaeocn oye ci 7.25 about 7.25 about 
Guantanamo..... 7.25 about 7.25 about 
Bermuda :.s0-. 3. 6.00@7.00 6.00@6.50 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz....... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@10.00 
Tampico...... 54 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@10.00 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 3 And p.c. 
? Or other good Spanish port. *Net. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Two dollars and twenty-five cents to two 
dollars and fifty cents is the range of the 
market for barges, 1500 to 2000 tons, Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston. Steamer tonnage 
could probably be had for less if quick de- 
spatch could be guaranteed at both ends. 

Long Island Sound freights are unchanged 
from $1.35@1.50, depending on destination; 
$2 is being paid from New York to Boston. 


PU ed 


Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Some export business done. Price agree- 
ment not entirely satisfactory. ’ Prospects 
of Government regulation. 


An export market for Pittsburgh district 
coal has become more or less established, at 
$3.25@3.50 for slack and mine-run and 
$3.50@3.75 for screened coal, per net ton 
at mine, and a moderate volume of busi- 
ness has been done. The agreement as to 
coal prices for the domestic trade is not 
working out as well as was expected. Even 
at this late date there is not much coal of- 
fered, and brokers testify that they have 
customers for much more coal than they can 
secure from operators. The decrease in of- 
ferings is attributed chiefly to operators 
shipping full tonnages on contracts whereas 
when they could secure fancy prices in the 
spot market they limited their contract ship- 
ments in accordance with car supply. Most 
of the large steel mills state that they are 
securing all the coal they require and some 
assert that they have not yet paid the 
agreed price, including the full brokerage. 

The market situation is sufficiently unsat- 
isfactory as to make it probable that if the 
food control bill as finally approved author- 
izes the President to regulate coal prices he 
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will promptly take steps to do so. Since 
the operators’ agreement on the $3 basis 
many consumers have expressed the expec- 
tation that a lower price would eventually 
be fixed and they will no doubt present their 
claims to Washington. 

We quote the domestic market at $3@ 
8.25 for slack and mine-run and at $3.50@ 
3.75 for screened coal, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous prices much easier. Selling 
proceeding cautiously, with regulation price 
gaining. Contract well kept up. Anthracite 
moving well, especially by Lake. 


Bituminous—The situation does not 

change much, but such change as there is 
tends toward the uniform price and, what 
is more significant is that the exorbitant 
prices of last spring are gone now. ‘The 
jobber is pretty generally selling at a profit 
of 25c. a ton and to consumers only, while 
the operator is not asking the former $5 
or $6 a net ton at the mine, but is usually 
somewhere in the $3 limit. It now looks 
as if the market would settle down to $3 
for slack and $3.50 for three-quarter at 
the mines, with mine-run mostly dropped. 
In this way the situation simplifies very 
much from what it was. The three-quarter 
brings a good price here and the slack is in 
a way to sell at a price over $3 in Canada 
at least, while consumers there are ready 
to pay the advance because the duty on 
slack is less than it is on sizes. 
_ There are at the same time plenty of 
jobbers who stoutly maintain that they are 
paying no attention to the Government price 
and not only that, but they are making a 
good thing out of the higher prices. At the 
Same time they are mostly selling under 
the cover of a proviso that is expected to 
meet any move on the part of the authori- 
ties to enforce the $3 price. It appears that 
most of them can get coal at $3 or about 
that and, of course, they are doing so as 
far as possible. While the supply is not 
improved, the market generally is much 
steadier than it was a month ago. 

The prices of bituminous are based on 
pgs for Pittsburgh to the consumer, as fol- 
ows: 


Youghiogheny:, Gasiiac. dae sscmcsslee Ae $5.25@5.75 
Pittsbureh’ Steatie aver deo. aes se 5.00@5.50 
Ohio NOTS A come ee acces oan oe 4.90@5.40 
Baseman: 2. PRR IEE. Sea iee a's -. 4.85@5.35 
Allegheny’ Valleéye.cus. crates aoe sane 4.75@5.25 
Cambria Co. Smithing.....:......... 5.00@5.25 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 5.10@5.50 
AME Slack#4.. . birt cee ee so eee 4.65@5.10 
Cannel atts teeter ae en et i ek 5.75@6. 25 


All prices are based on net tons, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. The effort is made to fill all con- 
tracts to the limit, leaving very little free 
coal to put on the market. 


Anthracite—The trade is quieter, though 
the demand keeps up. Shippers do not ex- 
pect any falling off now, no matter how 
hot the weather is. The consumer looks on 
coal as a prime investment and at the same 
time he buys, as he believes, as a measure 
of safety. Nothing can disuade him of the 
belief that coal is going to be abnormally 
high next winter, or may even give out en- 
tirely. 

Certain anthracite jobbers are getting no- 
tices from the Government, warning them 
that they must adhere to the regulation 
profit laid down last June, or there will be 
unpleasant consequences. As a rule they 
claim that they have sold according to the 
directions given them. 

Local anthracite distribution continues at 
a good rate and there is less complaint than 


formerly. Lake shipments are large, the 
amount for the week, 134,500 tons, being 
about the largest of the season. The clear- 


include any from Chicago, 
which is very unusual. They were 60,000 
tons for Duluth and Superior, 23,200 tons 
for Port Arthur, 19,000 tons for Milwaukee, 
14,700 tons for Marquette, 10,500 tons for 
Fort William, 7100 tons for Green Bay. 
Freight rates are 4234c. for Duluth, Port 
Arthur and Fort William, 50c. for Milwau- 
kee, 55c. for Marquette and 75c. for Green 


Bay. 


ances do not 


TOLEDO 


Demand from dealers sluggish. Lake 
shipping increasing as more vessels are 
brought into service. Big steam users en- 
deavoring to secure supply ahead. 


The demand for steam coal is becoming 
brisk as the large buyers seem to have 
awakened to the fact that prices are es- 
tablished at last. All appear to feel a 
coming shortage of motive power and cars 
when the crops are ready for movement 
and government supplies start moving to- 
ward the army concentration camps. There 
is hardly a factory or public institution in 
the city which is not trying desperately 
to get a surplus of coaY. When the Govern- 
ment puts every ship which it has or can 
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commandeer into service the amount of coal 
needed for them will be three or tour times 
that consumed in normal times. : 

Little buying in the domestic market is 
being reported. Coke is selling fairly well 
but anthracite and other domestic sizes of 
coal are scarce. 

The local docks are working night and 
day to rush all available coal to the North- 
west. While more vessels have been en- 
gaged as coal carriers, Lake men assert 
there is still a shortage, and they expect to 
see a scarcity of tonnage at the head of the 
Great Lakes at the close of navigation. 

Prices are as follows, f.o.b. mines: 


Lump Nut 

Mine and and 

run Egg Slack 
Hocking & Pomeroy..... $3.25 $3.75 $3.25 
West Virginia Splint..... 3.25 Bele B25 
Kentuckys- vane te ects 3223 ae) 3405 
Pocohontus ee eae ees ee SIE) 322 

CLEVELAND 
Poor car supply seriously interfering 
with production. Large consumers very 
short of fuel. Canadian representatives 
offering premiums. 


The car supply has been so poor at Ohio 
mines the past week that it has seriously 
cut down the production, and if not im- 
proved, will soon cause serious trouble to 
large consumers of steam coal as they have 
no stocks on hand and have only been 
getting enough coal to run them from day 
to day. This has also affected Lake ship- 
ments and has forced several vessels to go 
up light because there was not enough coal 
at docks to load them. 

A peculiar situation has developed the 
past few days. While practically all 
operators are living up to the price agree- 
ment made with the Government officials, 
effective July 1, several offers have been 
made by buyers representing Canadian 
parties at higher prices than those agreed 
upon, though we do not know of ‘any such 
offers being accepted. Fins. foe 

A contract was closed with a steam rail- 
road for 150,000 tons Pittsburg No. 8 mine- 
run, to be shipped prior to April 1, 1918, 
at $2.70 per net ton f.o.b. mine, and one 
for 3500 tons No. 8 1j-in. lump, with a 
jobber, at $3.50 per net ton f.o.b. mine. 

The city officials of Cleveland have not 
as yet reached a decision regarding the 
purchase of a municipal coal mine, and 
Mayor Harry L. Davis has stated that it 
is probable no decisive action will be taken 
until the city can obtain the services of 
an expert to investigate each proposition 
and make a report. 

Following are the market prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine 
quarter run Slack 
INO: Bi ae mere ie eaten $4. 40 $2.90 $3.90 
Cambriadve sions ab okie icte 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Middle District 4.20 3.90 3.90 
Hocking, t:a.ceene oe: cn a 3.90 3.90 
DETROIT 


Steam-coal users delay orders, hoping for 
lower prices. Anthracite trade is sluggish. 
Shipments by Lake gain in volume. 


Bituminous—Hope of lower prices on 
steam coal exert a deterrent influence on 
buying in the Detroit market. A number 
of consumers, according to the jobbers, are 
showing no disposition to purchase coal in 
quantities larger than are needed for cur- 
rent consumption. Present conditions sug- 
gest that even greater difficulty may be 
met in obtaining coal later in the season, 
when car shortages become more serious, 
owing to the demand for equipment in 
handling war supplies, troops and crops. 
These arguments appear not to have had 
much influence with the consumers. 

Household users of domestic coal are not 
buying freely. They also feel that if they 
buy heavily now, a lower price might be 
made later which would interfere with their 
getting back their investment with a profit. 

Anthracite—Receipts of anthracite in the 
Detroit market are described as lighter than 
usual for this period of the year. Retailers 
are not, in many cases, showing much in- 
terest. in buying and many of the larger 
dealers already have obtained a_ supply 
which they regard as sufficient for current 
requirements. Some of the retail dealers 
have not yet made delivery on orders booked 
as far back as March. 

Lake Trade—Movement of coal to the 
docks is proceeding more freely than a few 
days ago. Vessels which have been delayed 
in discharging ore cargoes, due to lack of 
cars, are receiving better dispatch, which 
increases the supply of vessel tonnage of- 
fered for the movement of coal. Rates as 
high as $1 a ton are being offered on ship- 
ments to some of the smaller upper Lake 
ports, where unloading facilities are not 
first class. 


COAL AGE 


COLUMBUS 
Domestic and steam trade quiet. Activity 
centers on the Lake trade. Efforts being 


made to get consumers to place orders 


early. 


The market is rather quiet, with the ex- 
ception of the Lake trade, which is showing 
renewed activity. Miscellaneous steam users 
are not buying to any extent and the same 
is true of retailers. Outside of the fuel 
required for large mills and railroads and 
for Lake shipment, the movement is not 
large, but these factors are absorbing all 
of the production and there is no over- 
supply in any quarter. Prices are main- 
tained at levels fixed by the Washington 
conference. 


Lake shippers are working to catch up 
with orders and with a fairly good car 
supply have succeeded in making extra good 
records during the past few weeks. Vessel 
movement is good and the coal is being 
moved from the upper Lake docks almost 
as fast as it arrives. With a good fall 
season it is expected that the requirements 
for the Northwest can be met. Lake prices 
continue high and there has been no can- 
cellation of contracts as a result of the 
price fixing conference. Free bottoms are 
almost unknown. 


Steam business continues fairly active, 
especially in supplying iron and steel plants, 
which are requiring a large tonnage. Som> 
effort is being made by large consumers 
to stock up to guard against a car shortage 
in the fall. Railroads are also requiring 
a large tonnage for the movement of trains. 
Smaller steam users are rather slow in plac- 
ing orders as they are content to let 
matters drift in the belief that prices are 
now fixed and everything is settled. Efforts 
to have thém stock up for the future have 
not met with any great degree of success. 


Domestic trade is quiet to the extreme. 
Dealers are not stocking up because of lack 
of orders from consumers. Governor Cox’s 
advice not to buy until after Sept. 1, has 
caused almost a complete cessation of buy- 
ing. Dealers, who have been trying to 
dispose of high-priced coal have not sold 
any large amount. Retail prices are still 
unsteady and show a wide range. Hocking 
lump is selling between $5.50 and $6, while 
Pocahontas is quoted between $6.75 and 
$8. Pocahontas is rather quiet. Anthracite 
is scarce and little is moving in this terri- 
tory. 

Production has been rather good in all 
Ohio fields. A good car supply on the 
Hocking Valley has kept mines in operation 
to capacity. Pomeroy Bend field is also 
producing a large tonnage and the same is 
true of Crooksville, Massillon and Cam- 
bridge. eastern Ohio is still hampered by 
short car service. 


Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Resereenéd duinpee.eee- $3.50 — $305007 eee. 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.50 3.50 $3.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nits acts, ater rere: 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Biges set Ue ee. 3.00 3006 ae. 
Mine aunt cet ener 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse:slagkels. tee 3.00 3.00 3.00 

CINCINNATI 


Uncertainty as to Government action ex- 
ercises some influence, but the market re- 
mains strong and demand insistent. Car 
and labor situation is not encouraging. 


While the trade and the public both re- 
main wholly uncertain as to Federal and 
State action looking to the control of the 
coal market, the fact that the supply and 
the demand are so close together is the 
controlling influence. The demand remains 
very strong, and as far as steam consumers 
are concerned, is without reference to the 
prices tentatively fixed at Washington. 
There is considerable anxiety among large 
consumers as to their ability to secure any 
assurance of sufficient coal for the com- 
ing season, and they are naturally paying 
little attention to price. 


The domestic situation is good, although 
the big volume of business is that going 
North and Northwest, both via rail and the 
Lakes. Locally domestic consumers are 
showing a tendency to wait for lower prices, 
as they believe that levels much below those 
now prevailing will be fixed arbitrarily by 
the Government. Dealers are doing their 
best to dissipate this idea, and are urging 
consumers to lay in their winter’s supply 
of coal now, at prevailing prtces. So far, 
however, there has been comparatively little 
local buying of prepared sizes, as far as 
consumers are concerned. 
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LOUISVILLE 


Market quiet, with domestic consumers 
still waiting. Labor outlook causing ap- 
prehension, Car supply improved, but 
short working forces tend to hold produc- 
tion down. 


Continued indifference on the part of do- 
mestic consumers to recommendations that 
they put in coal for winter consumption is 
still a feature of the Kentucky coal trade. 
Retail dealers also are deaf to the urgent 
ropresentations of operators that they stock, 
while, for that matter, numbers of the 
operators with retail connections are said 
to be selling out of hand rather than stock- 
ing in their own yards. Retailers who are 
convinced that there will be a shortage of 
domestic sizes this winter are being de- 
terred from buying in part by the uncer- 
tainty as to what the Government may do 
in the way of fixing retailers’ prices. 

The car supply during the week has been 
considerably better but the labor situation 
is the cause of much apprehension. The 
strike in Western Kentucky is having the 
effect of closing some of the small opera- 
tions, although for the most part the larger 
workings are producing more coal than they 
have for several months. A strike looms 
as more than a possibility in the eastern 
Kentucky-Tennessee field, wher the work- 
ers have presented demands to the opera- 
tors who have so far declined to treat. 

Mine workers, indifferent to increased 
earnings, have abstained from work, with 
the result that there have been numerous 
instances of empties standing overnight on 
mine sidings, a thing that has not happened 
for many weeks. The labor stringency ex- 
tends to the retail field and those retailers 
who are doing any business find it difficult 
to get men to handle their coal. Prices are 
without change. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Trade shows but slight improvement, in- 
quiry being light. Maximum quotations 
rule for the respective grades. Car supply 
generally very fair. Miners working irregu- 
larly seriously cripples production. 


The demand for coal in the local market 
has been rather slow the past week, a very 
slight. improvement in inquiries being re- 
ported from some quarters. It is stated 
that the supply of coal has been correspond- 
ingly short, and difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in some instances in filling the lim- 
ited orders offered. A number of the rail- 
roads were in the market for additional 
coal, an order for 10,000 to 12,000 tons be- 
ing placed by one line, split between several 
operators, at $3 per net ton, mines. 


_ Some contract business was offered dur- 
ing the past week, but on account of the 
unsettled labor conditions and a lack of 
knowledge of the quota of coal which will 
be apportioned to this district for Govern- 
ment requirements, operators are not in a 
position to take on further contract obli- 
gations at this time. A committee of local 
coal men is attending the conference of rep- 
resentatives from the several coal-producing 
centers, which is in session in Washington 
this week with Chairman Peabody’s com- 
mittee on coal production and distribution, 
at which meeting the tonnage to be sup- 
plied by each section for Government re- 
quirements will be determined upon. 


Quotations are as follows per net ton, 
mines: Black Creek and Cahaba, $3.75@4; 
Pratt, Carbon Hill and Corona; $3.25@3.50; 
Big Seam and other lower grades, $2.75@3. 
_ Operating conditions at the mines are be- 
ing seriously affected by labor agitation, 
and miners are working on a very irregu- 
lar schedule. As a result the output is far 
from the maximum capacity. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot market declines slowly. Prospects 

of Government price regulation. Surprise 


that shipments have not increased. 

The spot coke market has continued its 
decline, with most of the recent buyers out 
of the market, asserting that they are well 
supplied with coke, but probably being actu- 
ated also by an expectation that the Gov- 
ernment will soon regulate coke prices, plac- 
ing them much below the present market. 
The food control bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate last Saturday gives the President choice 
of two courses, to take possession of plants 
and operate them, or to require producers 
to sell to a Government agency. If compen- 
sation offered is not satisfactory, plant own- 
ers can accept 75 per cent. of the amount 
offered and sue the United States according 
to the Judicial Code. There does not seem 
to be much doubt that the provision will 
remain in the bill as finally shaped up in 
conference between the two houses, 
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The attitude of coke operators is evidently 
to secure as much for their coke as possible 
before any possible regulation is made ef- 
fective. They show no disposition of meet- 
ing the Government halfway or of reducing 
prices so as to forestall official action. 
Among consumers the feeling is growing 
that the coke operators have been quite 
content to see production restricted as total 
profits have thereby been increased as 
compared with a year ago when there was 
a much larger output. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has just ruled 
that its cars must not be shipped off its 
own tracks, thus adopting the policy the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has followed for 
some time. As a result, coke loaded in B. & 
O. cars is at a discount, the same as P. & L. 
BE. coke, as compared with Pennsylvania, 
and has been available in some instances 
down to $9.75, while Pennsylvania has 
brought $10.50 to $11. The market is off 
about $1 a ton in the week, and has declined 
as much since July 4 as it had advanced 
during an equal time before that date, the 
top having been about $16. We quote spot 
coke at $9.75@11 for furnace and $11.50@ 
12.50 for foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended July 14 at 349,519 tons, 
an increase of 301 tons, and shipments at 
349,001 tons, a decrease of 6687 tons. AS 
there was a fairly full supply of cars in 
the week, while the preceding week included 
a J gant the showing has caused some sur- 
prise. 


Buffalo—The market is active, but the 
high prices are beginning to drop, no doubt 
on account of the price. Local quotations 
are $15.75 for 72-hour Connellsville foun- 
dry, $13.25 for 48-hour furnace and $11.75 
for low grades and stock. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The coke market is 
very strong and inquiries are much in ex- 
cess of the available supply. Spot foundry 
is selling from $15 to $16 per net ton, ovens, 
while contract business brings $12.50 to $14. 
Furnace coke is reported as bringing from 
$6 to $8 per ton, ovens. The supply for 
outside territory is small. A nominal ton- 
nage of coke is being shipped to Mexican 
smelting interests, being consigned to La- 
redo, Tex., and reshipped to industries 
across the border. 
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Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand for domestic sizes 
Retailers having difficulty in 
householders. Shippers have a plethora of 
orders. Car situation unimproved and 
labor conditions unsatisfactory. Anthracite 
all-rail shipments westbound far below 
normal, 


There has been a much better demand for 
domestic sizes the past week than for some 
time due to the fact the householders are 
becoming more reconciled to the new prices 
and appreciate the unusual conditions ex- 
isting. Retailers who could not keep their 
teams busy several weeks ago, on account 
of cancellations, are now unable to take 
eare of all the business offered and ship- 
pers are being asked to hurry deliveries. 
Operators in the most favored fields are 
running with sufficient orders to keep the 
mines busy for the next six weeks, and 
other distriets are sold-up anywhere from 
two to three weeks. Very little, if any, 
free coal is offered. Prices are about sta- 
tionary, the government maximums ruling 
for the time being and with indication of 
any change. : 

The shortage at the head of the Lakes is 
as acute as ever, and dealers are not at all 
hopeful of its being relieved at an early 
date. Up to July 15 the docks at Duluth 
and Superior had received a total of 543,760 
tons of anthracite and 2,030,000 tons of 
bituminous. Stocks on the docks are not 
gaining, as shipments to interior points and 
the local demand are absorbing practically 
all the receipts. It is estimated that a 
movement of at least 2.000,000 tons per 
month up the Lakes from now.on is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent a shortage of 
Eastern coals. The shortage of anthracite 
is more acute than on bituminous. 

Labor conditions are far from satisfac- 
tory. Miners have been short for months 
and tendencies toward strikes are being 
shown in the mining districts while several 
cases of labor troubles have been noted the 
past week. 

The railroads are beginning to show 
signs of distress. Embargoes have been 
placed by a number of roads and supply 
of empties has decreased. With movement 
in the near future of crops, troops and mu- 
nitions, it is not pleasant to figure what 
will happen with the beginning of the Fall 
rush, 
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COAL’ AGE 


For the three months’ period, April to 
June, inclusive, there has been approxi- 
mately an 80% increase in the tonnage 
produced in the Illinois, Indiana and West 
Kentucky fields, 70% in the Rocky Moun- 


tain States and about 40% in the South- 
western field of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Based upon 


these percentages, the tonnage produced 
April to June this year as compared with 
the same period last year, will show an 
increase of approximately 12,000,000 tons, 
and two-thirds of this amount, or 8,000,000 
tons represent the increased movement from 
Illinois. Fully three-fourths of the in- 
creased tonnage produced the last three 
months has gone into current industrial 
consumption, is already used up and has 
provided no reserve for later demands. 


CHICAGO 


Prices are variable. Railroads continue 
to make heavy purchases. Chicago retail- 
ers unable to supply immediate demands of 
householders who are concerned over sup- 
ply. No improvement in car supply. 


The Chicago coal market is in much bet- 
ter shape than it has been for some weeks. 
Orders that were cancelled a week or ten 
days ago, on account of the uncertainty of 
the government maximum prices as issued 
by the Illinois Coal Operators, have been 
reinstated, and shippers now have sufficient 
business to keep the mines in operation 
from three to six weeks. The mines pro- 
ducing the higher grades of coal are the 
farthest behind on shipments. 

A strenuous effort is being made by the 
Illinois State Council of Defense to reduce 
prices on coals sold in this market, espe- 
cially on Illinois grades. Public officials 
compare the present maximum prices with 
those that existed during the dull periods 
of 1914 and 1915 when prices were about 
one-half what they are now. A committee 
of seven has been appointed to settle the 
controversy, and the first meeting was held 
on Tuesday, July 24. 

Shipments of anthracite all-rail have 
been extremely light due to shortage of cars 
and on account of the heavy movement of 
these coals to the Eastern markets. Chi- 
cago and immediate territory are depend- 
ing almost entirely upon Lake movement, 
which has been heavier than for some time 
but is not satisfying the demands. The 
lack of the higher grades of bituminous 
coals is partly responsible for the heavy 
and unusual demand for anthracite. 

The Franklin County mines have oper- 
ated the past week about 65% of full run- 
ning time, the lost time being due to short- 
age of cars. Demand has been steady on 
all grades, grders coming from a _ widely 
seattered territory such as New Orleans 
and Texas to the south and the Dakotas 
on the north. Sufficient orders are now on 
the books to keep the mines running full 
eapacity for the ensuing six weeks. A 
notable improvement is shown on steam 
coals, especially screenings. There has been 
no change in price since the government 
maximums went into effect a few weeks 
ago. At the present rate of production 
these mines will output more than 1,000,000 
tons this month. 

In the Williamson County field the car 
supply has averaged about 60%, which is a 
trifle better than for the previous week. 
The demand has been steady and orders 
now on hand are sufficient to keep the 
mines in steady operation for 30 days. 
This is also true of Saline County, except 
that car supply has only averaged about 


Oe 

In the Springfield district prices are not 
quite so firm as in other fields. Car sup- 
ply has shown signs of improvement, and 
the demand has been less active, causing 
a reduction, in some instances of not more 
than 25c. per ton on domestic sizes. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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The Fulton and Peoria county mines have 
had a fairly good supply of cars with no 
change in recent maximum prices as fixed 
by the government. The greater part of 
this tonnage is under contract, and ac- 
count of heavy demand for fuel no ma- 
terial change is expected on what free 
coal will be offered from this field, 

The car supply in the Indiana field has 
been far from _ satisfactory. Shipments 
have been very heavy to points in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, with pros- 
pects of heavier buying than ever before 
in states outside of Indiana. Prices have 
been firm on domestic sizes, and steam 
coals ranging from $2.50 to $2.75 per ton 
at the mine. 

Shippers of smokeless coals are disposing 
of their product direct to retailers and 
the jobbers are experiencing a great deal 
of difficulty in securing shipments. Apart- 
ment buildings are making a desperate ef- 
fort to store during the summer months, 
but on account of the government demands 
only a small portion of the production is 
moving to this market. Railroad difficulties 
have interfered to some extent with ship- 
ments during the past week 

There has been a better movement of 
Hocking to this section than for some time. 
The new price makes these coals more of 
a competitor with the better grades from 
Southern Illinois. Prices are very firm at 
the new maximums, namely $3.75 at mines 
on prepared sizes. ; 

On account of embargoes on railways 
operating north from Cincinnati to Lake 
Erie ports, movement of Hast Kentucky 
coals to the Chicago market has been better 
than for some time. The minimum price 
has been $3.75 and plenty of business is 
available at this figure. 

La Salle, Bureau, Will and Grundy 
Counties coals are quoted in the Chicago 
market as follows: 


Lump—Furnace—No. 1.......-..0eeeeeee $3.50 

SHreenings tes ssh stot c ees Lina donee 2al> 

Mine-run and Steam Lump................ D4 fe) 
ST, LOUIS 

Conditions unusually easy, with prac- 


tically no demand; there is very little free 
coal except high grade. Car shortage un- 
usually acute and no shipments of Eastern 
coal, 


There is almost no local demand, but to 
offset this, there is practically no Standard 
or Mt. Olive coal offering. On Williamson 
and Franklin County coal there is no de- 
mand at all, and plenty of this grade is 
being offered. 

The most distressing feature of the pres- 
ent week is the car supply. Some mines 
on the Iron Mountain line worked only a 
day and a half, and at other places there 
has not been over a two days’ supply ex- 
cepting at mines working on railroad coal 
where full equipment is furnished. 

The demand farther in the country is 
not as good on high grade as might be 
expected, and the operators are pushing 
their coal. Some mines have orders ahead, 
but most of them are working on a day 
to day proposition, afraid to book orders 
ahead, on account of the car shortage. 

Some Carterville coal is quoted as low as 
$3 for domestic sizes and mine-run as low 
as $2.50, with screenings slightly under 
that. The movement of this coal to the 
Northwest is not as great as was antici- 
pated. The public are still holding off, 
hoping that prices will decline. 

The Mt. Olive field continues to work 
more regularly than the others, with a 
shortage of domestic coal on account of the 
unusually large tonnage of railroad fuel 
being shipped and also on account of no 
equipment in which to move domestic coal. 
Prices remain firm in this field. 

There has been a shortage of Standard 
coal for the past week on all sizes, and 


Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.........- $3.25@3.50 $3. 25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.00@3. 25 $3.50 
Steam lump......:...... 3.06@3.25 3.00@3. 25 3.00 3.00 cys) 
Ode thal. ct ees os 38203750 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.25 3.50 
INUPAC ee eee So st 3: 50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.52 3.50 
Ming-run.o phar ceeeee 2s 2U@ 2.75 2.50@2.75 215 2.50@2.75 y Ay f 
Screenings.............. 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 yey fs" 2.50@2.75 2.75 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- . Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
EMD toecrt kat aes es eS OO $3.50 $3.75 $3.75 $3.50@3.75 
ee.. Sa eee a. 950: 3.50 3u75 3.75 3.50@3.75 
NUP eee ah css tire Sere 3.50 CE Rl gc concer IRSA tr ec ae oe 
Gis Ut: occnt evenvae eee 3.50 SIU UY Piven Lo gite os sa bela te cae oe 
Nos 2a bea s.0.« con ters oe 3.50 SEIU ml NCE Mne, Chern rates a eg et tal a cana 
NOM oats os teehee es 3.50 50s ie See. rae ee er ee pets | eae ee ee 
No; I washed... ost. - Oy Se Ee yt Teoh ach aks Pere At ee 8 cic steelae apie. esp testis ae 
No. 2:washed. .)Svvsh.'. SSM a ee a ee co ac) Met RI oe sete eka a. ©) cone bole vince’ 
Mine-gitis. ss ose cased 2.75 2775 3.25 3:25 3.25 
Screenihgs.......... 2°05 219 S705 eee ae o> OME oan re. | 3020 


Hocking Lump $3.75 


Splint Lump $3.75 
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this market remains steady, with a tend- 
ency to get stronger. The greater portion 
of the coal from this field is being shipped 
on railroad contracts, and this is taking 
tonnage from the domestic market. _ Locally 
the domestic condition is a peculiar one. 
The public resent the high prices and are 
switching from the higher grade to the 
lower grade fuels. 

The freight rate increased 15c. a ton 
through the St. Louis gateway to points 
west of the river this week, thus equalizing 
the increase throughout the territory, ex~ 
cepting in the State of Illinois, where it has 
been suspended. 

The tonnage of anthracite was almost 
nothing this week, and smokeless was un- 
usually light. Arkansas has almost stopped 
moving in. There is very little demand 
for these coals on account of the high 
prices, and dealers are urging the purchase 
of the cheaper Illinois fuels. 

The prevailing price f.o.b. mine per net 
ton is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 


6-in. lump... $3. 25@3.50 $2.50@3.00 $2.50@2.75 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.25@3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@2.75 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.25@3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@2.75 
INO; 2 Tibetentos 29K) 3 DO Sica isc eye en etn cae 
Novo nultizkee Shion. te 2 Pee ete s ciee BRRS TOR eee 
Now 4imuteactero: 00) 3.29. nite sere eee 
No@. 95 DUG. he ee DOS WEN, Stic Gis Mae ate ese eee 
2-in. screen. 2.50 2525 2.00@2. 10 
Dns lumps ae elesks an ca 2.25@2.40 
SID. UMP ove seeks see 2. 25102-6092 see kee 
Steam egg... 3.25 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.40 
Mine run.... 2.50@2.75 2.25 2.15@2.25 
Washed 
Nowvilictieaee 3) DO en Ast Gere tieta<nce Menon eters 
No. 2 325@ 3.500 Marka eee 
INO. 3. tek cies ln Bree SHCA RE a ox 
No. 4 3. 00@3. 25. Veh man sa al Seen 
INO oceans 2:50". Di he we Seen oy be Eee 


Williamson and Franklin Co. rate is 873c. 
Other fields 724c. 


MILWAUKEE 


Public representatives still probing coal 
costs and profits. Supplies of Lake coal 
coming more freely, with promise of in- 
creased tonnage. 


Coal continues to receive a good share of 
public attention, largely because of the en- 
deavors of civic organizations to reach the 
cause of present prices, which are pro- 
nounced excessive by both dealers and con- 
sumers. Government interference can only 
mean lower prices, and as long as there is 
talk of such action, thousands of cautious 
buyers will hold off. 

The State Council of Defense is still delv- 
ing in coal costs. It publicly declares that 
Illinois coal operators are exacting exorbi- 
tant profits. At a recent session an Illinois 
operator testified that during the past three 
years coal sold at the mines in that state 
at from 90c. to $1.10 per ton, f.o.b. cars at 
the mines. These prices, he said, yielded a 
reasonable return. Increased wages in 1917 
made necessary an advance of 25c. per ton, 
while higher prices for rails, ties, and other 
mining incidentals made a further advance 
of 17c. obligatory. Taking the maximum 
figure of $1.10 and adding 42c. to cover 
these twa increases, the resultant price 
would net operators a return equal to that 
realized during the three former profitable 
years. The circular with which the State 
of Wisconsin has been flooded calls for $2.75 
for mine-run and $3.50 for assorted sizes, 
or rates based upon the agreement which 
has been repudiated by Secretary of War 
Baker. 

Senator La Follette is also taking a hand 
in the coal probe. He wired the mayors of 
leading Wisconsin cities asking data con- 
cerning the supply of hard and soft coal 
and for other facts bearing upon the fuel 
situation. Federal officials who have to do 
with securing bunker coal for Government 
dredges and steam craft are likewise trying 
to find out why coal is higher at Milwaukee, 
with its excellent harbor, than at less fa- 
vored points along the west shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

Prices remain at the figures quoted at the 
beginning of July. It is expected, however, 
that force of habit, if nothing. else, will 
bring about the usual monthly advance of 
10c. per ton on anthracite on the first of 
August. 

Coal is coming forward more satisfac- 
torily and the piles of bituminous at the 
yards are beginning to assume assuring 
proportions. Congestion at the iron-ore 
docks may lead to a diversion of tonnage to 
the coal trade. Receipts thus far in July by 
Lake aggregate 477,858 tons, of which 74,- 
003 were anthracite. A 10,000-ton cargo 
of hard coal was delivered within the past 
few days, 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


The following statement of carloads of 
bituminous coal that originated on 85 rail- 
roads and of beehive coke on 16 roads in 
June, 1917, is compiled from reports re- 
ceived by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by noon July 16, 1917: 





June, May, June, 
1917 1917 1916 

Number of working days 26 26 26 
Central Penn., Md., and 

New River and Poca- 

hontas fields and Va. 

(11 roads)........... 186,196 186,249 174,164 
Western Penn., Ohio, 

and Mich. (14 roads). 112,280 110,721 80,425 
Eastern Ky. and W. V. 

(except New River 

and Pocahontas fields) 

Ciiliwoads) eee 73,7200) 179,101 O9 076 
Ala., Tenn., and Ga. 

(5 xoads) ene 13,803 13,287 11,652 
Ill., Ind., and Western 

Ky. (22 roads)....... 172,335 174,588 93,980 
Ark., Iowa, Kan., Mo., 

Okla., and Tex. (10 

TOacs) eee ne 49, O27 49,741 34,929 
Rocky Mountain States, 

N. D., and Wash. (12 

TOAAS)s eRe nce eee UG 42,353 41,479 30,205 

85 roads............. 750,322 749,166 594,531 
Carloads of beehive coke 

(16 roads)........... 76,079 75,905 72,731 


Comparative figures based on reports for June, 1917 


The increase in these shipments of bitu- 
minous coal in June, 1917, was 1156 cars, 
or but 0.15 per cent., compared with May, 
1917, Shut swashb,791 cars, or, 26.2) sper 
cent., compared with June, 1916. As the 
three months compared in this statement 
have the same number of working days, 
the totals represent the relative changes 
in rates of production. There were slight 
increases in June, compared with May, 1917, 
in the shipments from the Eastern and 
Southern fields and from the Rocky Moun- 
tain States and Washington. Illinois, In- 
diana, western Kentucky, and the South- 
western States recorded decreases. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


_ The following is a_ statement of coal 
handled by the N. & W. Ry. during June 
and the preceding two months in short tons: 








April May June 
Pocahontas....... 1,397,418 1,498,529 1,543,881 
Tug Rivers. acces 293,324 335,890 317,186 
Thacker aes .esce 270,051 286,995 276,037 
‘WKenovaten.cbite ce 73,404 87,624 87,094 
Clinch Valley..... 130,561 147,600 148,532 
Miscellaneous..... 8,835 14,618 1,547 
Total N. & W.. 2,173,593 2,371,256 2,374,277 
Wim. & Pond Ck..* 133,205 141,880 141,704 
fug. R.& Ky.R.R. 49,073 53,003 52,095 
Other roads....... 367,497 346,982 385,451 
Grand total..... 2,723,368 2,913,121 2,953,965 
COAL MOVEMENT 


Fuel shipments over 13 leading Eastern 
earriers for April and 4 months of 1916-17 
were as follows, in short tons: 


Classes and Railroads 
Anthracite: 


Bal euinonsyes OBLONG As iE u, 2+ s-.) c aieee. cetd eNre 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.......0........... 
Buffalo & Susquehanna......... 

Chesapeake & Ohio........... 
NDE his cig vate ne Oh Ree ee ey, ee 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain. 
Pennsylyaniass 0-42... 
Pittsburehodw Wake Tle... sh ck. Pes ace Ghee 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern...... 

Virginiatie em meme tcs cs... she aim cre oeerieiet pie 
AWW CBCETOMIVIATYLAMIC Stels es cleicie's aa suave le biel cud et 


Bituminous: 


Baltimore ea@mOveenc: sis «soi. s sieve nue cle eres 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.................. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna............... 

Chesapeake & Ohio........ Le nye etait chee es Cae 
No eer aS an 5 OO COLE oni: Re 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.............. 
New York Central (Buffalo and Hast)............. 
IN OTLOlSracaWVESUCT MITE sists oc 0 «oc Dc nanie shor an pee 
POMTIsy LVia Inte mre rele eof. soon ete: sfoyey «nrc eee cn 
Pittsburgh seakesbiie sc. 0-003, nhuecasee oc oes 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern................ 
(Var cinta ricerca isto a so os, 50) a chahens bois Kier ahed ROME ES 
Western Maryland............ 
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I. C. C. Decisions 


Lee ad 


No. 7369.1 Independent Ice, Feed & Fuel 
Co. vs. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad. Submitted Oct. 30, 1916. De- 
cided May i7, 1917. ‘ 


1. The present rate of $5.65 per net ton 

on coal in carloads from the Castle Gate 
rate group of Utah and the Rock Springs 
district of Wyoming to points in southern 
California, including Los Angeles, has not 
been shown to be unreasonable. 
_ 2. On lump coal in carloads from mines 
in New Mexico to points in southern Cali- 
fornia, including Los Angeles, a rate of 
$5.15 per net ton is found to be a reason- 
able maximum rate for the future. Repara- 
tion denied. 


No. 8421. West Lumber Company vs. St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company 
et al. Submitted June 26, 1916. Decided 
May 12, 1.1%. 


Rate on coal in carloads from Greenwood, 
Ark., and other adjacent points taking the 
same rates, to Onalaska and Sequoyah, 
Tex., found to have been and to be un- 
reasonable and unduiy prejudicial. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


No. 7948. City of Clarksdale, Miss., et 
al,, vs. Dllinois Central Railroad. Submitted 
Dec. 24, 1915. Decided June 2, 1917. 


Rates on bituminous coal in carloads 
from Mercer and De Koven, Ky., and 
grouped points, and from Benton and Chris- 
topher, Ill., and grouped points, to Clarks- 
dale, Miss., not shown to have been or to 
be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 
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Foreign Markets : 


PUT ed 


GREAT BRITAIN 
July 12—The coal market is slow, inquiry 
being restricted. 
Fixed regulation prices now are: 


Best: Welsh'stéami.>.4..<.<:..5202 eee $7.92 
Best. S@CONGS. ch atin elec. ia olen tiewlat ee rd ree 7.56 
Seconds s: oe cake A eee eee 7.38 
Best dry coales...:. cis sot aah sae ec eee 75248) 
Best, Monmouthshiress.. J... aceieee are 7.20 
Seconds... teens sale eee es cee aC Ene 6.96 
Best Cardiffrersalis\ 3.0 ccs. a com aeons 5.52 
Cargo smalls 2inc.ce cu bie. ot + ace ee ae TOU 


The. prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—We have to report a continued 
scarcity of tonnage, and a consequent firm- 
ness of freight rates in all directions. Quo- 
tations are now as follows: 


Gibraltar....... $21.60 Port Said...... $34.80 
Marseilles...... 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
Genoa. wore 24.30 St. Vincent.... 19.20 
Naples ti tcecetrs 23.58 River Plate.... 27.00 
Alexandria..... 40.8 








1The proceeding also embraces complaints 
in No. 8175, Byron T. Rowan et ‘al. vs: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al.; and in No. 8789, Southern 
California Fuel Dealers’ Association et al. 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. 


April ————~ ———4 Months 








1916 1917 1916 1917 
91,501 175,516 600, 135 677,175 
10,066 16,135 59,965 73,335 

337 77 2,624 2,032 

704 635 3,842 3,569 
709,841 854,980 3,347,329 3,503,728 
32 135 220 

766,540 782,163 3,994,058 3,764,399 
125 114 257 402 

532 z 758 4,829 4,747 

148 176 693 1,629 
16,425 33,120 115,056 143,522 
1,596,257 1,863,706 8,123,923 8,174,758 
2,661,704 2,887,134 11,292,466 11,328,399 
647,053 777,147 3,214,952 3,107,921 
94,843 110,178 504,289 477,160 

2,158,984 2,056,887 8,707,481 8,031,583 

677,924 742,113 3,255,836 2,949,517 
96,181 118,804 413,884 496,230 

535,124 659,673 2,854,735 2,842,120 
2,617,563 2,438,906 9,687,670 9,158,874 
3,879,270 4,461,030 16,598,440 17,071,981 

793,248 831,293 3,749,620 3,530,364 

213,756 93,038 970,315 561,742 

378,255 500,584 1,810,050 2,105,947 

686,040 702,601 2,623,494 3,170,440 

15,439,945 16,379,388 65,683,232  64,832,27 
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YOUR BOSS 


The Bosses as well as the fellows who are bossed should 


read this. 


Its purpose ts to make bigger 


bosses as well as better workmen. 


under the direction of the other fellow—what is 

your attitude toward your boss? Do you know 
how much your viewpoint of him means to your 
advancement? Have you learned that your success 
is inextricably woven with his? Or are you one of the 
cowards of work who have no respect for the boss 
except when he is in your immediate proximity? 


\ OU men who are bossed, you fellows who work 


One of the wisest mine owners we know, always 
asks one question respecting the men his managers 
recommend for promotion: 


“How has that man regarded his bosses?”’ 


He says that a man who has not learned to properly 
respect his own boss can never make one, and his 
concern is envied by all the rest because of the kind 
of men it has for bosses. 


There are three things that every one of you who 
is not yet a boss must learn if you ever want to be one 
yourself. 


1. Respect for your boss. Not just an ordinary 
everyday respect for a superior in position, but a 
deeper, finer kind of respect—the kind that manifests 
itself in appreciation of the problems of the job, 
respect for the patience he shows in his dealings with 
you, respect for his fairness and firmness, respect for 
his advice and encouragement. Remember, your 
boss stands for the company you are working for, 
and when you lose respect for your boss you have most 
likely lost respect for the concern; that is, unless 
you can prove that the man who is boss isn’t as fit for 
the job as you are. 


2. Loyalty to your boss. Anybody living can be 
loyal, and there isn’t a bigger thing a man can do than 


to be loyal to something or somebody, but how many 
bossed men are unloyal? Disloyalty is at the root of 
all unrest between employers and workmen. ‘The 
boss and the man he bosses can sleep well at nights 
if they both practice loyalty. Don’t delude yourself 
about what loyalty to your boss means. It doesn’t 
mean that you must flatter him, or toady, or anything 
of that kind. Neither does it mean that you are loyal 
if you do your work honestly and do nothing more. 
Loyalty is the solid foundation on which real success is 
builded. Get full of it respecting your boss, and you’ll 
have a different feeling for your work. 


3. Your boss is the signpost to promotion. If you 
are any kind of a clerk, any kind of a miner, any sort 
of a foreman, manager or superintendent, you want 
to work up and not down. You want a bigger and bet- 
ter job than the one you hold now. Well, don’t 
overlook the plainest thing in your road; your boss 
is actually the signpost pointing you the way. Gener- 
ally, you can’t get a better job except through your 
boss; in fact, his job is in most cases the one you are 
looking for next and ought to be getting ready to 
hold. The truth is that unless a man can see his boss 
pointing the way and by hard work and study pre- 
pares for the next step ahead, he has no right to expect 
that job. A boss has got to deliver the goods, and 
you can’t deliver unless you’ve got the delivery stuff 


Oh, of course, there’s more than these three things 
to know about bosses. They are not all of the elect 
Some few get in through the back door of nepotism, 
favoritism, lodge-ism, religion-ism and so on; but in 
the main the men who do the bossing are men who 
have mastered the art of being bossed. The few who 
are not big enough for the job don’t need to worry you. 


Loox Your Boss Over, Mr. Everyman. Look at the chair he is sitting in and the 
work he is doing. Are you big enough to fill that chair and do that work? If you 
aren’t, the sight of your boss should stir up a strong desire to grow to Boss size. 
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Method of Packing Rails 


The ordinary method of packing rails on muleback, 
namely, that of fastening the upper ends of three or 
four rails on each side of the pack saddle and allowing 
the other ends to drag, will not work on narrow and 
steep mountain trails, because the dragging ends have 
a tendency to spread out like a fan. This results in 
the rails on one side falling off the trail, probably be- 
ing suspended in space, if the trail is around the face 
of a cliff, while the rails on the other side interfere with 
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A METHOD OF RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


the bank. In order to overcome this difficulty, the 
clevis shown in the accompanying illustration was used 
with success. This was made of } x 14-in. iron and with 
an 8-in. span (any similar dimensions will do). To 
transport the rails, the rod A is passed through the bolt 
holes of several rails laid close together. A chain is 
then passed through the clevis at B, and fastened to 
the mule. The load of rails may then be dragged over 
as rough and narrow a trail as the mule can travel. If 
the trail is not too rough, the weight of the rail may be 
taken up, and consequently more of them transported at 
a time, by using a slightly longer rod and a small 
iron wheel on either side of the clevis. Wheels from old 
wheelbarrows are just the right size for this work and 
will stand a great deal of hard usage. Other heavy ma- 
terial, such as large timbers, may also be dragged suc- 
cessfully with this two-wheel arrangement.—Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. 


Safety Car Stop 


By S. D. HAINLEY* 


Allport, Penn. 


The accompanying illustration shows a safety device, 
or block, to be used at the end of the tipple so as to pre- 
vent empty cars from running down the slope. 

A is a large railroad tie under both rails, spiked se- 
curely and tamped solid. B is a piece of 6x8 with a 
4-in. bolt through it and the tie A. This bolt acts as a 


pivot, or hinge, upon which the block B swings. C is 
another block spiked firmly to the ties between the rails 
and of such height that the boxes of the cars will not 
catch upon it. The block B rests against this stationary 
block when the device is in the closed position. 
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CAR STOP IN OPERATING POSITION 


The block is opened for the trip to pass through, and 
as the triprider rides the last car he uses his foot, giv- 
ing the block B a push, which swings it across the rail 
and against C. 

I have seen a trip of seven cars shot over the first 
knuckle so fast that enough brakes could not be applied 
to stop the trip, strike this safety block with such force 
that the first car was sent over the block and the sec- 
ond brought up hard against it. Of course, the first 
car was derailed, but the only damage done to the block 
was the impression of the flange of the wheel where it 
struck the timber. This has happened about a dozen 
times—and the block can withstand a dozen more. 


Catering to the Boss 


How far should the officials or bosses of a mine go in 
social intercourse with their men, during leisure hours? 
The question is prompted by an incident that came to 
the writer’s attention not long ago. A mine worker 
was committed to the county prison for a period of one 
year, on the charge of nonsupport made by his wife. 
The case would not have been unusual save for the 
previous condition of the prisoner. He is a skilled 
miner and has always made above average wages. His 
downfall may only be attributed to one cause, and that 
was his extreme liberality in treating the bosses who 
were in authority over him. 

The miner’s lavishness excited comment and, as is 
always the case in a matter-of this kind, those who, 
either from lack of skill or other reasons, were not mak- 
ing as much money as he was, said he was paying for 
the favorable place he had and was receiving yardage 
he did not earn. 

A spirit of unrest was further engendered among the 
men by this miner‘s actions when in the company of 
those in authority over him. There is about the for- 
eigner the instinctive desire to cultivate the good esteem 
of the boss by showering him with favors. The Ameri- 
can miner, on the other hand, abhors the thought of 
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this, and the greater number of mine foremen and 
underbosses should not accept these attentions. 

The safe course would appear to be that of meeting 
these men on their own level and not allowing them to 
do anything that they might construe 
as offering them a basis for expecting 
better treatment than their fellows. 
How far this idea of favoritism may 
go in its harmful way was brought 
home to me by the words of the 
Woman who cleans the office, when 
she said that it was hard for her hus- 
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A 7i-in. galvanized pipe is suspended in front of 
the boilers and from this main line, 3-in. pipes, also of 
galvanized iron, are dropped to within about 7 ft. of the 
floor, one in front of each boiler. 














band to get a good place as a miner 











due to his being an American. It 
was plainly evident from her re- at 
marks that a feeling of canker had 

been aroused at the colliery by some ~~ 6" 
of the officials accepting little atten- 

tions from the foreign class of employees, and that this 
practice was hurting the morale of the men. 


Rosin’s Safety Coupling Block 


The headman at the Wyoming Five-Foot Slope, Hen- 
ry Colliery, Plains, Penn., Simon Rosin by name, has 
schemed out a way of preventing the pinching of his 
head or leg when coupling cars. A block of wood with 
a railroad spike driven into the side is used to keep 
the bumpers from coming together. 

The block is held in place by the head of the spike. 
Rosin has been using this block for 34 years and has 





ROSIN LETS THE BLOCK TAKE THE CRUSH 


never had an accident. The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in 
its Employees’ Magazine, advocates the use of this block 
at all its collieries. Perhaps it will prove useful with 
cars of a different type. 


Boiler-Room Ventilation 


The following plan for ventilating and cooling the 
space in front of a battery of boilers may be of interest. 
It was adopted by the Big Creek Colliery Co., of St. 
David, Ill., after it had been found that firemen could 
not stand the temperature in front of the boilers on a 
warm summer day. 





Projetion 





of Pipe Qutside 
Air Elevation 

Air is furnished by a No. 4 champion blower, whose 
capacity is 800 cu.ft. per min. at a pressure of 14 oz. 
This is driven by a direct-connected direct-current 
motor. Air is taken from outside the building. Pipes 
are also laid to two generators for the purpose of cool- 
ing them. 

The general arrangement and the dimensions of the 
pipes are shown on the accompanying sketch. The total 


cost of the installation was about $200. 


Hook To Eliminate Crushed Fingers 


John O’Neill, who has been attached to the office of 
the mining superintendent of the Lehigh Valley Coa! 
Co., has the interesting title “investigator of acci- 
dents.” It is 
a pity that 
there are 
not more of 
such useful 
Officials. In 
the perform- 
ance of his 
duties Mr. 
O’Neill has 
observed that drivers and runners around the mines 
often crushed their fingers between the tail-chain hook 
and the link, or “‘couple,” on a mine car. 

Under ordinary circumstances there is not much dan- 
ger in hooking up a mule, but some of them do not stop 
or start with mechanical precision at the word of com- 
mand. When bidden to go forward to take up a little 
slack or to maneuver into place, they continue their 
journey regardless of the driver’s “Whoa,” and he must 
either make his coupling on the fly or do one of 
two things—back the mule several feet or turn him 
around. In either event he will have to try again to 
hook him up with like interesting possibilities. 

To turn a mule is a troublesome operation, especially 
in a narrow place, so most drivers make a desperate 
lunge forward and make the coupling in the short time 
the mule graciously affords. In so doing the fingers are 
apt to get caught and the safety handhold on the back 
of the hook devised by Mr. O’Neill will obviate this 
possibility. The hook and its purpose are described in 
the June issue of the Employees’ Magazine, issued by 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 





USE THE HANDLE AND SAVE 
YOUR FINGERS 
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Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—II 


By J. McCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — The size, shape and distribution 
of ties exert considerable influence on the efficacy 
of a mine track. Tamping, ballast and drainage 
are also important factors. Steel ties are but 
little employed except in rooms. The size of spike 
to be used is determined by the weight of rail. 





with the rail and spikes used and the mode of 

haulage. In order to insure stability, the tie 
should in no case extend less than 8 in. beyond the web 
of the rail; nor should it be less than 4% ft. in length. 
In addition, the tie should have two parallel faces at 
least 3 in. wide. The preferred woods are locust, oak, 
chestnut, hemlock, ash, ironwood, hickory and hard pine. 

The number of cross-ties cannot be too great for 
economy, unless their closeness to each other impedes 
tamping. This becomes the case when about 40 per 
cent. of the rail rests upon ties. The spacing of the 
ties is dependent on (1) the weight of rail selected 
and (2) the packing and ballast of the ties. It will 
be recognized readily that if the tie is well packed 
any increase in the number of ties used for a given 
distance will increase the strength and stiffness of the 
rail. Accordingly, if the rail furnished is too light 
for the traffic, this deficiency may to a large extent be 
overcome by the use of more ties. A tie must be well 
tamped before it can be expected to perform its proper 
function of supporting the rail and load. 

Let us assume that in one case the ties used have 
an 8-in. face and are spaced on 24-in. centers. In a 
second case ties with a 6-in. face are spaced on 18-in. 
centers. It is obvious that the second instance has a 
comparative stiffness 2.37 times as great as the first, 
or a rail 35 per cent. less in weight could be used 
and give the same stiffness. It is apparent also that 
money spent in increasing the number of ties will 
augment the stiffness of the track more than the same 
amount expended in rails. 

However, this does not take into consideration the 
extra durability and strength of the heavier rail and 
the renewal of the ties every two to five years. It 
must also be remembered that the customary ballast 
and tamping on mine roads are not of a very high 
quality. This is especially true inside, where the water 
washes the ballast from beneath the ties. There is 
also frequently a total lack of inspection. Too much 
importance must not therefore be given to the extra 
tie spacing at the expense of the rail. 

Each tie should be tamped uniformly and particular 
attention given to tamping under that portion upon 
which the rail rests. Fig. 3 illustrates a case of light 
ties and improper tamping. Fig. 4 shows the effect 
on the rail of poor tamping or ballast. 

When placing ties at rail joints where angle bars 
are employed, selected ties of uniform size should be 
used. These should be so spaced as to give the angle 
bar sufficient bearing and permit efficient spiking—= 


sik: dimensions of a mine tie should be consistent 


the rail joint itself to be suspended midway between 
the ties. The joint should not be directly supported. 

Where strap plates or fishplates are used, a selected 
tie should be placed directly under the joint. This also 
applies where the rails are butted together and not 
bolted. The ties should be spaced as close as practical 
at the rail joint. 

The closer tie spacing would seem to be peculiarly 
adapted to headings where the acid water quickly de- 
stroys the rail, the use of the lighter sections with a 
greater tie frequency recommending itself on account 
of the low initial cost and its ability to withstand the 
acid better proportionally than the more heavy rail. 
There is, of course, also the lesser loss in the event 
that the rail cannot be reclaimed or is destroyed 
prematurely. 

The use of the steel tie for mine work is generally 
confined to low veins where height is at a premium. 
As the usual method is to lay such ties on the floor 
of the haulageway or chamber without any ballast, 
the acidity of the water must be given due considera- 
tion. If properly placed and taken care of, they will 
outlast wood ties, especially in chambers where the 





















FIG. 4. EFFECT OF POOR TAMPING ON RAIL 


frequent removal and relaying of track is the limiting 
factor in the life of the tie. Some mines use the 
steel tie interspersed at intervals with wood ties, in 
the capacity of a tie-rod to hold the rails to gage. 

The praetice known as “corduroying’’—that is, plac- 
ing additional ties, or laggings, between other ties— 
should not be employed where it, is necessary to rein- 
force decayed ties or to help bear the stresses of heavier 
traffic, except possibly where mule haulage is the means 
of transportation. This practice prevents efficient 
tamping and impairs the drainage of the roadbed. 

For turnout switches, many companies are in favor 
of having the ties in graded lengths, so as to furnish 
support and hold in alignment both tracks up to and 
including the frog. 

The ties used in conjunction with wood rail are 
usually made with notches. These are cut to the gage 
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of the track, so as to hold the rails and prevent them 
from tipping or spreading. While it is not always done, 
it is better to have the bottom side of the tie faced 
to prevent the tie from turning and the track from 
creeping. 

It is the general opinion that ties will last longer 
if the bark is removed, and that the hewed tie is 
more serviceable than the sawed tie. The ties for 
outside use are usually at least a foot longer than those 
for underground service. 


HooK SPIKES 


The dimensions of the proper hook spike to employ 
should be in accord with the weight of the rail and 
the cross-section of the tie. The weight of the rolling 
stock does not require, nor will the general run of mine 
ties permit the use of as large a spike as is employed 
on standard-gage track. 

Where the ties will stand it, the following sizes of 
spikes are recommended: 


Size of Spike in In. Average Number 
Weight of Rail Measured per Ke 
per Yd. Under Head of 200 Lb. 
45 to 70 53x% 375 
40 to 60 5 x 400 
35 to 40 5 x4 450 
30 to 35 4ixi 530 
25 to 35 4 x} 600 
20 to 30 4.x 680 
16 to 25 4 xj 1,000 
16 to 25 31x75 900 


With such ties as are ordinarily used, however, the 
43x }-in. spike will probably be the largest permissible 
size. In driving the spike, the last blows should be 
light, to avoid breaking the spike under the head and 
to make a tighter bind; also, the two inside spikes 
should be near one side of the tie and the two out- 
side spikes near the opposite side, to prevent splitting. 
If, when a spike is withdrawn, a wooden plug is driven 
into the spike hole, the life of the tie will be prolonged 
considerably. 

Unless the spikes are known to be in good condi- 
tion, it is doubtful whether it pays to remove them 
when track is reclaimed. They are comparatively costly 
to straighten, and if they are not in good shape the 
trackman will likely throw away the poorer ones. More- 
over, old spikes are difficult to drive. 

Many trackmen, when the ties are to be reused, allow 
the outer spikes to remain and deliver the ties with 
these spikes in them to the new location; or when the 
ties are of ne further value, they »xe burned and the 
spikes then collected. 

There is no doubt that with the majority of mining 
companies there is a vast waste in the consumption 
of spikes, and if a check is kept on the amount of 
track laid this can be readily verified. Usually it will 
be found more economical to distribute the spikes in 
a systematic manner than to spend too much time on 
their reclamation. A good practice is to have someone 
who is conversant with the needs of the different work- 
men oversee the distribution of the spikes. 


ANGLE BARS AND FISHPLATES 


When a locomotive or a trip of cars runs on rails, a 
wave of elasticity precedes it. The object of the joint 
fastening should be to make this wave continuous across 
the joint. The ideal rail joint should have the same 
strength, stiffness and elasticity, both vertically and 
laterally, as the rails which it joins. 


c 
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That the angle bar is much superior to the Ashplats 
in achieving this object will be apparent from a study 
of the two. The strap plate and the simplest forms of 
angle bar are the only types employed for mine tracks. 

In Fig. 5-A is shown an angle bar properly placed 
with the rail gap suspended between the ties. By this 
arrangement the stress at the joint, where there is 
always more or less pounding from the traffic, is dis- 
tributed upon two ties instead of one througn the 
bridging action obtained from the shape of the angle 
bar. The stress at the joint is transmitted to this 
angle bar in such manner as to produce tension in the 
lower, or angle, portion of the bar. 

If a tie is placed directly under the joint, as in Fig. 
5-B, and it becomes depressed or battered, which it will 
in a short time, the rail is compelled to bridge between 
the adjoining ties, thereby doubling the span and in- 
viting a long dish in the rail that the angle bar can 
but poorly prevent, having no support and virtually 
carrying the tie that should uphold it. 

While the foregoing may appear to be a needless 
explanation of self-evident facts, it is none the less true 
that this matter is often suffered to go by default. At 
some mines where angl: bars are used great pains are 
taken to insert a tie directly under the joint spanned 
by the angle bar, and any good effects expected to 
accrue from the use of this type of rail connection are 
thereby lost. 


TIE-PLATES AND RAIL BRACES 


Tie-plates and rail braces have had a restricted use 
on mine tracks, although there are many locations 
where they might be employed profitably. 

Frequently the flange of the rail wears to a paper- 
edge and the rail must be removed, although the heai 
may be but little worn. This is due to particles of 
grit existing between the rail and the tie. By observing 
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a train of mine cars being drawn by a locomotive, a 
considerable side motion will be perceived. This side 
motion tends to force the rails outward as each car 
roasses, the elasticity of the rails returning them to 
their original position. In time, a groove is worn in 
the spike, allowing a still greater motion to the rail, 
and when grit accumulates under the flange the rubbing 
of the rail on the grit grinds away the flange. 

The use of tie-plates, which, in their simplest form, 
are merely plates provided with spike holes and an 
offset that resists the thrust of the rail, prevents this 
motion and consequently the wearing away of the flange. 
The tie-plate holds the spikes, so that to obtain any 
side motion it would be necessary to force both spikes, 
while the offset in the plate prevents cutting the groove 
in the spike. The tie-plates purchased from a manu- 
facturer are further strengthened by having the bottom 
of the tie-plate cut so as to resist any sliding motion. 
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The tie-plate can also be used to advantage on track 
where the heavy traffic forces the rail into the tie and 
at intervals compels adzing the tie to give the rail a 
true bearing. The cutting of the steel into the wood 
under the rail soon destroys the tie. 

The amount of labor, taken in conjunction with the 
cost of the tie, the preservation of the rail achieved and 
the inconvenience entailed in doing this work, and 
operating upon a defective bearing, will afford a figure 
from which may be judged when and where tie-plates 
are an economy. It must also be remembered that 
the plate, properly handled, should last indefinitely. 

The application of rail braces should be limited to 
those curves that are difficult to maintain in gage. The 
braces prevent the tipping and the spreading of the 
rails and protect the tie. It should not be necessary 

to use both tie-plate and rail braces on the one location. 


ROADBED AND BALLAST 


The best ballast that can be procured will be of little 
avail if not properly tamped. If a tie is unsupported, 
it is but an added weight on the rail. The materials 
in general use for mine-track ballast are cinders, slate 
or vein refuse, slate from the breakers and broken rock. 

The broken rock affords the best drainage and service, 
but on account of its high cost is little used for ballast 
around surface mine tracks. In tunnels and rock head- 
ings or gangways the smaller rock made when excavat- 
ing is sometimes thrown to one side to be used as 
ballast. Any lump should be broken to a size that would 
pass through a 3-in. ring. Where there is much travel- 
ing, the track should be given a light surfacing of ashes. 
The material usually employed for ballast is cinders. 
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It is generally procured readily from the colliery boiler 
plant and affords fair drainage and a fair degree of 
service. The ashes, if kept in close contact with the 
rail, will hasten its corrosion. 

The refuse from the beds, or veins, is almost with- 
out exception of a friable nature and disintegrates 
rapidly, forming dust or mud. It affords poor drainage 
and is washed easily from the roadbed. If dry, the 
passage of the cars swirls the refuse into the journals 
of the car and dries up the lubrication. It becomes 
mixed with the coal, and in bituminous mines would 
be a factor in a dust explosion. Altogether, it is 
short-sighted economy to use this material for ballast. 


COAL AND SLATE MAKE PooR BALLAST 


Breaker slate is sometimes used for ballast. It affords 
a fair roadbed until it disintegrates and becomes dust 
or mud. Coal is a very expensive and inefficient ballast. 

Where practicable, there should be at least 3 in. of 
ballast beneath the ties; it should be well tamped, 
particularly under the portion of the tie supporting the 
rail. The ditch should be sufficiently deep to drain the: 
roadbed and thereby assist in preventing the decay of 
the ties. The drainage ditch should be driven with 
the heading, where necessary, and maintained clear of 
obstructions or accumulations. 

As it is quite difficult to secure a good roadbed, or 
track, where this is a part of the work of the miner 
driving the opening, and since it is inconvenient to 
furnish proper ballast to supply his immediate needs 
as he advances, it will usually be found advisable for 
the trackman to go over the completed work at intervals. 

(To be continued) 


Suggestions on Thin-Coal Mining 


By J. F. K. BROWN 


137 McGill St., 


SYNOPSIS — Thin coal is usually mined at a 
disadvantage as compared with thicker beds. 
Some of this disadvantage is inherent and cannot 
be overcome. The use of cutting machines and 
conveyors and the careful balancing of ma- 
chines, methods, transportation equipment and 
men may, however, do much to render the thin- 
coal operation a success. 


“J BEGAN my mining experience as a surveyor’s assist- 
| ant in an 18-in. coal bed. I never saw a coal measure 

above 3 ft. in thickness until 10 years later. I 
have lost and made money in the operation of a 16-in. 
coal. I have witnessed the use of a coal-cutter en- 
gine built in 1884 for an entirely different purpose 
and was present at the initial trial runs of three forms 
of conveyor now in use in thin seams. With these 
credentials I hope that the following remarks out of 
past experience will be found worth reading. 

Looking back on the days of 1898 and the operation 
of that 18-in. coal bed, mined at that time by hand 
and in competition with thicker coals from other 
districts, the wonder is that the operation even paid 
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expenses. Our hats have to be removed to the old- 
fashioned manager who did better than merely pay the 
bills presented, for by efficient operation he succeeded 
in returning to his company a profit on its investment. 

It is true that wages were much lower then than 
they are now and that the amount of capital required 
was less, still, as the other competitors had the same 
advantages, we have cause to wonder at the showing 
on that thin-coal bed. The following figures taken 
from old notebooks are given as showing the changes 
in mining costs and capital that have taken place from 


COST OF PLANT (ESTIMATED FROM PRICES GIVEN) 
coal 18 to 24 In. 


One pair horizontal air compressors, 20x42-in. steam and air cylinders, 


June, 1880; Gartness Colliery; 


complete .0).-)2 2 Ae OWLS er ate oe Rae $3,500 
Foundation and engine house, erection....%.............0eeeeeuee 1,000 
One egg end boiler 30x54 ft., complete with mountings. ............ 550 
Foundations.and lerection/ A ko cctuenaetitvs er oP baci. (eee ee 175 
Air receiver (old boiler)... 2. >.) So ae ee ee ee 150 
Cast-iron air pipe 7} to 3 in. in diameter, 78 tons at $30 per ton..... 2,340 
Bolts, nuts“and joints for'same. gees tee. re ere ee eee 520 
Two Rigg & Meiklejohn coal ‘euttersae ateeee oe ee cee eee 2,000 
Hosé and connections! <..}e Slee ees ie ok a eee oe rk 80 
Labor and sundries’itncnecis:.0c See eds lnacelr ares on. ae eee 500 
Total 0 9. Jats ch © Al as ee a Cans see Pe eee $10,815 


that day to this. They represent the cost of coal cut- 
ting in a thin bed at an early date and also give the 
cost of the capital involved. Perhaps the reader will 
find them of some interest. 
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The above was an estimate based on prices given for 
machinery and plant. The actual cost when the plant 
was completed came to $11,817.98. 

COST OF OPERATION 
Cents per Ton 


Coal cutting. . ME ee TRUM, ccc 4 gl RCT ROETINE NULL? DRESS 
Getting down ‘coal. 

Loading and backing. . 

Brushing and bringing down rock. 
Haulage from face to engine plane, 600 ft. on average. 
Endless rope to mine-shaft bottom’ 

Labor at bottom of shaft...... : 
Oversight and repairs. . 

Expense at headframe, surface and lo: ading 
Royalty on coal..... ae 

Office and general charges. oR o> 





Total cost of coal, f.o.b....... 79.61 

In thin-coal mining the ohaiade obstacle to be over- 
come is dealing with the surplus rock. In order that 
this operation may be conducted efficiently, that mine 
cars of reasonable size may be used, that men may have 
room to work in and animals space in which to travel, 
it follows that there always will be a certain amount 
of rock to be removed. The breaking down and re- 
moval of this material, together with the increase in 
rates due to time spent in unproductive work in actually 
getting the coal, is the cause of the increase in cost. 

Again, since all other operations in the mine—haul- 
age, hoisting, overseeing and coal getting—are pre- 
sumably at their maximum efficiency in the thicker 
coal, the thin-coal miner cannot expect to obtain relief 
in those directions. Actually, he does in some respects, 
but theoretically he should not. Finally, he has found 
through trial and elimination that there are roughly 
four ways of distributing his burdens so as to bring 
his operations within reasonable economic limits: 
First, he endeavors to have the proprietor of the coal 
lands bear a share, by asking for a lower royalty based 
on the idea that there should be an allowance made 
for the thinness of his coal; second, he pares and 
shaves down on his capital, sees that he has no loose 
ends and pays for his coal on low royalty basis instead 
of outright purchase; third, he tries to increase the 
quality of coal produced; fourth, he adopts the prin- 
ciple of intensive coal production. 


ONLY A BIG OUTPUT CAN MEET COSTS 


Actual coal getting has little to do with the first two. 
These are matters that are commonly settled before 
consideration is given to the mere fact of operation. 
But in the last two there is scope for the ingenuity 
of all the mining engineers on the continent. Con- 
sideration of these can be carried out together. 

One way of decreasing a cost in coal mining is to 
mine more coal; that is, such items as overseeing, 
management, maintenance, haulage, hoisting, pumping, 
etc., would undoubtedly show a lower cost per ton could 
more coal be set against them. All these factors as 
worked out in cost figures are influenced by area as 
well as by tonnage. This means that if we could have 
all the coal being produced brought out of one district 
instead of several we would get a lower figure on 
these items which would offset an increase in other 
directions. This is what the thin-coal operator tries to 
accomplish by intensive mining. 

Another feature makes its appearance. Logically 
the best place to get rid of any waste product is 
at the point of production, which in this case is the coal 
face. Here, again, the concentration of the operating 
forces within a small area leads to a lessened wage bill. 
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It is certain that the economics of the hand-mining 
system will not provide this desired cost reduction at 
these two points, and so the hope of the thin-coal 
miner lies in the extended use of machine mining. 
No matter what type of machine mining is adopted 
it calls for concentration of output in one section; 
and thus at one blow it gives the desired advantages 
of intensive mining. Machine mining is not to be un- 
derstood as applying merely to coal cutters. There is 
a broader viewpoint than that. 

By machine mining four important things are ac- 
complished: There is concentration of the output at 
relatively few points, the tonnage of coal is increased, 
for an equal opera- 
tive force, the aver- 
age price obtained 


may be increased, 
and the quantity of 
rock is less. All 


four advantages are 
not obtained with 
every class of ma- 
chine mining, and 
the adoption of any 
one system with 
each of its special 
advantages will de- 
pend upon the local 
conditions which largely fix the method of operation. 
Methods of machine mining are fairly well under- 
stood, one system more so in one district than another, 
but on the whole knowledge of the operation of different 
methods is well distributed. What, however, is not 
so well understood is the organization of machine min- 
ing, and yet it is through this organization that most 
of the hoped-for economies of the system as applied 
to operation in thin coal are to be obtained. 

It is quite possible with the advice of the machine 
makers to buy equipment that will suit the under- 
ground conditions at the coal face, but the organizing 
of all the factors that make for successful operation 
of a mine to the new conditions created by the advent 
of the machine is a subject conveniently forgotten 
by the seller of the apparatus, and often not considered 
by the operator. To buy equipment without looking 
into this question is much like purchasing an auto- 
mobile for which gasoline cannot be readily procured. 
Consequently, organization and reorganization of the 
mine are the most important factors in the thin-coal 
man’s success. They are of relatively more importance 
to him than to his thick-coal neighbor. Consideration 
of the following table will serve to more clearly illus- 
trate this point. 


CONTRAST OF HAND- 





GARTNESS COLLIERY WORKS THE 


UPPER DRUMGRAY. SEAM, 
A MERE “PENCIL MARK” 


AND MACHINE-MINING CONDITIONS 


Under Hand Under Machine 


Conditions Conditions 
igi ae Sey chine er eee an tae Elen 100 360 
Minbar of roads to be kept open............... 18 18 
IRONS DEr TORT | 5% .\aain o ye oheuey sells Os sai-kue sitet 6 20 
Men in section. +. Ae. gas Shh Hah. Bee Eee wen 40 59 
Timber to handle, single pieces................. 3,000 12,108 
Careiorcoal’ | ik nceee aed ee eee le ee 100 360 
Ruyteof Bavance, inchesics . ives et owe 12 42 


It is evident at once that the greatest feature is 
the traffic increase. Instead of 200 cars a day to deal 
with there are now 720, besides an additional num- 
ber at night. Instead of 3000 pieces of timber to 
take in there are now 12,000 to supply. Other supplies 
have increased due to the use of the machine, and with 
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hte increase in traffic, ventilation of the mine workings 
has to be maintained at a higher state of efficiency. 
Therefore organization is to the thin-coal operator 
a most important factor in success. The finest and 
kest machines in the world may be worthless if the 
system of backing them up fails. Ordinarily in all 
coal sections the amount of work done is limited or 
controlled by one single factor. This may be the 
amount of cars provided, the size of the section or the 


Morgan Colliery. 


Daily Machine Report 


Section No 


Remarks. 


Time left face 


FORM FOR KEEPING TRACK OF MACHINE SERVICE 


capacity of the outside haul. In machine mining only 
one thing should control the section, and that is the 
tonnage produced at the face each night. Everything 
should be subordinated and coérdinated thereto. 

Whatever may be the tonnage produced in the face 
or in the section during one night’s cutting that coal 
must be cleared away during the next day. Failure 
to attend to this point means the partial or complete 
loss of the next day’s output and the disorganization 
of the succeeding day’s work. Consequently every- 
thing—the number of cars, their arrival at the proper 
time, the sending in of supplies, timber, stores, extra 
men and oversight of the work—has to be synchronized 
with the speed set by the coal cutters. 

As the supply of cars has to be steadily maintained 
and properly distributed throughout the day, always 
edging the supply around the section in the direction 
taken by the cutters, so that. the places cut first the 
next night will be the first cleared of coal, a time 
schedule in maintaining that supply is extremely use- 
ful. This provides a means for keeping everybody up 
to the mark, enables a delay to be noted and overcome 
promptly, and assists in the proper arrival of supplies. 

To timbermen there is probably nothing more ex- 
asperating than for them to be told at the beginning 
of their shift that their timber is a mile out on the 
haulage road, as it did not get in before the rope 
stopped. If it has ever fallen to your lot to clear an 
empty road of its cars in order that one special load 
may get the right of way, this point will be appre- 
ciated. Some allowance has to be made for unusual 
occurrences, but provided the schedule is adhered to all 
supplies will get in on time, which should be in the 
afternoon, after the morning rush of coal is over, and 
yet not too late for work. It is unnecessary to crowd 
in the timber in the early forenoon when all labor is 
busy helping to get a good start on clearing away coal. 

To get a good start is also important, but not from 
the point of view that it is better to get all the coal 
during the early hours, as this is not correct, but be- 
cause men nowadays like to get started at once and 
do not care to wait around for an indefinite time 
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before cars appear. They would rather go home. A 
time schedule helps in this respect, because it assures 
that a certain number of cars are always left at certain 
places in the mine where they are ready for the be- 
ginning of the next day’s run. 

A plentiful supply of cars must be on hand. Again, 
a time schedule helps here, because it prevents the 
bunching of cars at various outgoing spots; but no 
time schedule in the world will offset the disadvantages 
of a poor car supply. Any one who neglects to cal- 
culate the number of cars required to carry away the 
increased tonnage produced in machine mining will find 
it impossible to secure the results that should accrue 
from the use of machines. 

Since it follows that the tonnage of coal is increased, 
each stretch of road and each collection point must be 
increased in capacity in accordance with this rise in 
car service. Like a poor car supply, it is useless to 
mine coal by machinery if along the road there is some 
place that cannot handle the greater number of cars. 
This point, if it exists, may be the engine plane itself, 
where because of the demands of other sections the 
machine section is neglected. Or it may be the haul- 
age to the engine plane that is at fault. The trips 
may be too few or the capacity of the locomotives, 
horses or rope too low. Irregular arrival of cars is 
equally bad. This leads to irregularity of output and 
thus disrupts the system. 

Some extra loaders should always be at call, and 
to procure them some other places in the mine may 
be allowed to suffer. These men are necessary in the 


event that some of the machine places or part of the 
unloaded out. 


face remains They may be nightshift 
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ALL CONGESTION POINTS MUST BE ELIMINATED 


men commencing loading at the end of the shift in 
order to get the coal cleared away before the machine 
comes along, in which case an extra supply of cars 
must be sent in. It is useless if there is coal to be 
loaded in this fashion to have these men fill up all the 
empty cars immediately available and so create a full 
section in the morning, which in turn means that the 
next day’s loaders have to wait some time for cars. 
Shoulc. any loaders fail to turn out in the morning, 
their places must be filled at once. Should there be 
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probability of any delay, men from other places should 
be put into the vacant places nearest the beginning of 
the machine’s run. 

All these changes in roads, gathering points and in- 
crease in capacity of haulageways and engine planes 
should not be carried out after the machines are in- 
stalled. On the contrary, they should be planned in 
advance, so that when the machine does start it will 
do so under the best conditions and with a minimum 
of trouble. Worries enough will develop in the machine 
places or in the machine face without the addition of 
others somewhere along the road. 


That type of machine section which requires the, 


attention of all the bosses racing and rushing about, 
swearing and trying by sheer brute force to hammer 
things into shape, that type of machine section which 
requires double shifts night after night to clear away 
coal left behind by the day shift and to get roads in 
order, should have no place in the well-ordered and 
well-planned mine. 


“WHAT WE Do,” Not “How MucH WE Worry” CouNTS 


Before all this organization and the need for it was 
properly understood it used to be common to see the 
machine men go down at five in the evening and come 
up at seven in the morning, 14 hours in all consumed 
in the endeavor to get over the face in one night. A 
night shift might also be down from six to midnight 
clearing up a choked section. 

Strings of cars blocking up every gathering point, 
and standing in twos and threes at the bottom of every 
road, all full of coal, should not be countenanced. For 
one thing, it delays the night men greatly and, in 
the second place, it means work that has to be done 
in the morning before coal-getting, which is the proper 
business of the day, can be begun. Never leave for 
tomorrow anything that can possibly be done to day 
is a mighty good motto in machine mining. 

Before the men leave their places on the face, the 
coal should all be squared up properly so that the 
machine can get to work promptly. If there is any 
coal left behind not cleared up, broken down but not 
loaded, or “noses” overhanging, a man should be sent 
round in advance of the machine to see that all these 
obstructions are cleared away. This extra cost is more 
than offset by the gain made in the time of the machine, 
as well as by the elimination of the risk of the possible 
loss next day. 

The tracks by which the machine travels from place 
to place should be so arranged that the time lost in 
travel is reduced to a minimum. In a thick coal, where 
the machine cuts a relatively high tonnage in each 
place, there is more coal to set against this waste; but 
with the thin coal this lost time runs up alarmingly, 
because the amount of coal in each place is small. 

It is obvious that all machines are doing their best 
work where the going is continuous. Idle time and 
idle men, or those employed on unproductive work, spell 
a loss. It is in the thin coals, therefore, that the long- 
wall cutter has the advantage over the room cutter. 
With the longwall machine the operation of cutting 
is continuous; there is one long face to traverse, and 
coal is being cut all the time the machine is moving. 
The act of traveling from place to place results in the 
loss of a certain amount of productive cutting time, 
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and it should therefore be cut to the minimum. Tracks 
and curves should be easy and well placed, so as to 
facilitate traveling, and trouble in this connection 
should never occur twice running at the same spot. 
Nightmen should be at work on the bad piece of track 
that same evening. 

Time is lost in coal cutting from other causes than 
traveling, and some of these causes are not always 
underground troubles. Power disturbances may appear 
or other surface difficulties develop. In order that 
these may be dealt with properly and promptly lo- 
cated and remedied, all machine sections should be 
connected to the surface by telephone, which should not 
be a mile out, but right in the section. There should 
be no place in machine mining for the spectacle of a 
machine crew sitting down waiting for power and the 
surface men doing the same thing, wondering what is 
wrong with the machine, while somewhere in between 
the night manager and repairmen are enjoying a well- 
earned dinner with a good conscience. A few such 
experiences soon teach the value of communication, 
and prompt communication at that. 

Machine supplies should be kept handy to the face. 
If the section is a long one, supplies should be kept 
at several points. Tool chests with proper keys should 
be provided, otherwise the oil is often found to have 
disappeared, together with necessary hammers, keys 
and similar tools. Machinemen should be capable of 
making reasonable repairs themselves, and the mate- 
rials for doing so should be kept on the ground. 


MACHINES MUST BE KEPT IN CUTTING CONDITION 


There should be no hard and fast rule that only 
electricians are to repair machines, neither should 
every handy man be allowed to try his hand at ma- 
chine troubles. It is a good thing to have spare 
machines. Each of the machines underground should 
be taken to the surface at regular intervals for over- 
hauling. Hardly any class of machinery, unless it is 
the pumps, receives worse usage than does the coal 
cutter, and in the dark and poor light underground 
defects may develop that will never be noticed untii 
it is too late to make the proper repair. All machines 
should be operated steadily on the surface for a num- 
ber of hours and thoroughly oiled and tuned up before 
being returned within the mine. 

Machinemen should be at their machines an hour 
or so before the time of starting work, in order that 
each cutter may be overhauled and oiled, the bits 
changed, and all such details given the proper attention. 
Spare bits should always be on hand and any that have 
been removed should be sharpened in the morning, to 
be sent down again at night. The proper place for 
all bits except those in stock in the warehouse is in 
the mine and not in the blacksmith shop. One smith 
should sharpen all these tools the first thing in the 
morning, regardless of any other work. It should never 
be necessary to stop the machine to hunt for cutters 
or telephone to the surface at two in the morning. 

Where eonveyors are at work, either in conjunction 
with machines or separately, they generally run during 
the day. They have the effect of bringing about a 
concentration at certain places even greater than that 
due to machine mining. Instead of 360 tons being 
loaded onto cars on 18 roads, it may all be loaded 
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onto cars at one roadhead. Obviously, that roadhead in 
order to handle 720 cars, has to suffer some alteration 
in design. What is necessary is speed in handling, 
and to get this, space is required. 

The road to which the conveyor delivers its coal 
should be double tracked and kept a considerable dis- 
tance in advance of the conveyor face. This allows a 
stream of empties to pass constantly under the lip of 
the conveyor. In addition, there should be considerable 
gathering room, and loaded cars should be promptly 
removed. It is easy to imagine the confusion and 
ultimate loss of time that would result should the 
coal not be taken away. A delay of this sort affects 
the whole section, and everybody stands still till the 
trouble is removed. 


MACHINE WORK SHOULD HAVE MACHINE REGULARITY 


Rerailers should be placed on the tracks leading to 
every machine section, and there should be a rigid in- 
spection of cars. No car with a defect that is likely 
to be the cause of a wreck should be allowed to remain 
in operation. In such work the trips are long, heavy 
and frequently run fast. These are unavoidable con- 
ditions, and a wreck under such circumstances is worse 
than one in a slow-going haul elsewhere. The pro- 
jection of this haulage road beyond the line of the 
conveyor face should be provided with an easy switch- 
over, and at the same time one that can be readily 
lifted and relaid. Some conveyors load alternately, 
first on one road and then on the other. A rear 
switchover is also required in those cases. 

Above all things adequate height should be provided 
at a conveyor hcad as well as a string of electric 
lights. Space and light are the first essentials where 
fast work is required. Where a man has room to move 
and stand upright, he is able to bring the cars forward 
rapidly; and if any go off the track full or empty, they 
are more easily replaced. Adequate lighting is an 
advantage, but it should be remembered that what is 
wanted is light and not an apology therefor in the 
shape of bulbs at such intervals as to make the dark- 
ness more pronounced than ever. 

The total length of any conveyor face, coal face 
or machine section should never be greater than a 
machine can cut, nor greater than the provision made 
to take the coal away. These things have to be bal- 
anced. It is just as bad to have a perfect outside 
organization and little coal to justify it as it is to have 
coal and no means of properly taking it away. Getting 
that balance is what is called organization. This de- 
mands that there should be more specialized work in 
a machine face than is generally the case in coal min- 
ing. Certain men should be responsible for certain 
duties, although this can certainly be carried much 
too far. In the old days miners and daymen were 
employed; nowadays it is machinemen, loaders, timber- 
men, trackmen, conveyormen, repairmen, and some- 
times rockmen. It is hard to keep so many men with 
diverse duties all operating unitedly to a common end. 

The timber supply should always be plentiful and 
be kept coming in a constant stream. It should be 
stored at convenient points. Do not have the section 
cluttered up with timber, and equally important is it 
not to have to send to the surface for certain pieces 
whenever they are needed. 
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Except for the necessary daily timbering, it is better 
in machine work to have special men who are accus- 
tomed to the ways of the machine, to timber the places 
or the face. They know exactly where to place the 
timber so it will interfer least with the cutters, and 
thus save the time of the machinemen in setting and 
resetting props and bars. Above all, as they are the 
regular timbermen, these men know where the timber 
is and the extent of the supply in each section. if 
the section and the type of working permit it, a sys- 
tem of regular timbering should be worked out and 
adhered to. Not only will this have a tendency to 
decrease accidents, but it enables the roof to work more 
regularly and so avoids the burying of the machine. 

Timbermen should start some time before the ma- 
chinemen begin their work so that they may get well 
in advance of the cutters. In some mines where the 
timbering is heavy the timbermen accompany or fol- 
low closely behind the machine and see that each place 
is properly protected. These men should always work 
in pairs, not one start at one point and another some- 
where else. This is a common sense precaution. In 
a conveyor face the timbermen and the gang that 
shifts the conveyor are usually the same men, since 
shifting a conveyor is ordinarily an operation of draw- 
ing and resetting props. 

Machinemen, conveyormen and inside foremen should 
fill out detail reports daily, making special comment 
on reasons and causes for delays. These reports form 
a most valuable means of keeping in touch with the 
progress of the work and aid in checking trouble. 
The reports that are made out during the night should 
be available for the shift going on in the morning. 
All reasons for any delay should be noted, the time 
lost, the hour of stoppage and the time at which a start 


was again made. 


CONVEYOR WAS SLACKING 40 PER CENT. OF TIME 


In a recent run of two longwall machines followed by 
a conveyor, when operation was in its early stages, it 
developed that only 40 per cent. of the time on the con- 
veyor and 35 per cent. of that on the cutter was actually 
employed in doing useful work. The rest of the time 
was wasted in attending to coal in the road, no cars, 
no power, and sundry other troubles that should never 
have occurred. That percentage may give some idea 
of the amount of time that it is possible to throw away 
by needless inefficiencies in mine management. 

Under normal conditions a longwall coal cutter will 
travel at the rate of 11 in. a minute: In a 250-ft. face 
this means that only about 43 hours is required to do 
the cutting. The remainder is time spent in waiting 
for one thing or another less a reasonable allowance for 
changing cables and other work that is essential to the 
operation of the machine itself. Work that is not essen- 
tial to the cutter should be charged elsewhere, and rep- 
resents a loss, because the machinemen are then doing 
work that others should have done. 

There is a considerable difference in the means where- 
by cost is reduced in a coal-cutting section and in con- 
veyor sections. Coal cutting is a method which 
endeavors to accomplish that object by the production 
of an increased tonnage, while conveyor work tends 
toward the same end but through a direct reduction in 
cost of operation. 
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With coal cutters there are so many roads to be kept 
brushed and packwalls to be built therein every night, 
that a considerable squad of men often has to be em- 
ployed at that work. With the increased rate of advance 
of the face this work has to be done nightly instead of 
every third night. Consequently, it is necessary in such 
a section to see that the rockmen arrive on the work 
early, that their special supplies are always on hand, 
and that they have a number of spare cars sufficient for 
their work. It is, of course, impossible to completely 
clear the section of all cars on the roads, but there 
should be some system adopted to deal with this condi- 
tion, because machinemen and timbermen often have 
to run loads around the district. 

With the use of conveyors rockwork is much reduced, 
since a great number of the roads are eliminated. Most 
lifting is then done in the roadhead to which the con- 
veyor delivers, where rock has to be removed over the 
width of a double roadway for the use of the double 
track below the level of the lip of the conveyor. The 
conveyor shifting squad can do this work. 
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The provision of adequate power seems so evident 
that it would appear to be mere repetition to once more 
state its necessity. Nevertheless it is true that many of 
the old-coal-cutting plants failed in this vital particu- 
lar. Not only was the actual power ability of the coal 
cutter too low for the work, but there were also other 
demands on the plant, with the result that the coal cut- 
ter, miles away below ground, stalled. 

The amount of power required or consumed by the 
cutter is variable. Where it is easy going it is normal 
in demand, but wherever the cutters tend to stick, the 
demand for current rises. This means sudden excess 
loads, and to provide therefor and at the same time take 
care of the other machines on the same supply line there 
should be a surplus available. 

In general, machine mining should not be considered 
as a remedy for any or all the evils that may beset the 
thin-coal operator. But if it is well planned and oper- 
ated with a modicum of common-sense, it holds out to 
the thin-coal operator the one road to successful com- 
petition with his thick-coal neighbors. 


Importation of Chinese Coal Miners 


By P. L. MATHEWS 


Santo Tomas, Texas 





SYNOPSIS —Chinese employed in Mexican 
mines have proved efficient miners. Industrious 
and frugal, but do not assimilate and cannot be 
expected to make good American citizens. Im- 
portation in large numbers not a lasting benefit, 
as shown by a concrete illustration. Why not 
employ Mexican miners? 





Age, in his Foreword, July 21, in regard.to im- 

porting Chinese miners will no doubt strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the breasts of many mine executives 
who are at their wits’ ends to stretch an inadequate 
labor supply so as to meet the overwhelming demands 
for a greater production of coal. 

On the surface it must be admitted that the idea has 
many attractive features. In the first place Mr. Parsons 
is correctly informed that the Chinese make good min- 
ers. The writer can vouch for this, at least to some 
extent, from his limited experience at some coai mines 
in Coahuila, Mexico, where about 500 Chinese miners 
were employed. They undoubtedly proved their effi- 
ciency at this place, and in point of industry, dependa- 
bility and output per man, from his observation, they 
were superior to either the Japanese or Mexican labor, 
which was also employed in the same field. 

In the opinion of the writer there is no doubt that 
Chinese laborers could be readily and quickly adapted 
to coal-mining conditions in the United States; and, 
while their importation would in all probability prove 
a great benefit in the present emergency as far as addi- 
tional output of coal is concerned, there are other fea- 
tures of the scheme which cali for serious consideration. 

There is no question but that the Chinaman is indus- 
trious, frugal and commercially honest. Any Occidental 
who has had occasion to deal with the Chinese is strik- 
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ingly impressed with these almost universal character- 
istics of their race. While these virtues could be imitated 
to advantage by any race, irrespective of color or na- 
tionality, yet they cannot be said to constitute the most 
important desideratum that the United States wishes in 
its immigrants. 

The Chinaman is first, last and always a Chinaman. 
While the statement may be open to criticism, yet it is 
not too much to say, perhaps, that no amount of associ- 
ation and education would ever amalgamate his ideals 
and aspirations with the standards that characterize the 
white race. We might work with him in the industrial and 
commercial world, in complete harmony for a thousand 
years, yet the fact would remain that he is an element 
that will not assimilate in the melting pot of America. 
Furthermore, the idea that he should weave himself in- 
to our sociai fabric is probably as repugnant to him as 
it is to us. 

Therefore, while it is true that the services of the 
Chinaman would be valuable to us in the coal-mining 
industry, in the present crisis, it 1s also true that his 
importation in large numbers would inject an element 
into our population which would prove to be entirely 
incompatible with American sentiment, customs and 
tradition—an element that would never make American 
citizens, in the sense that they could intermarry with 
our people and become an established and permanent 
part of our population. 

This means that in those mines where he would be 
used, it would be necessary to segregate the Chinaman, 
both in his working and living places, and undoubtedly 
his entrance would be fought to the utmost by nearly all 
classes of labor. Supposing, however, for the sake of 
argument, that Chinese are imported and the antagon- 
ism of labor circumvented by placing them in separate 
mines. While no man‘can accurately predict how long 
this war will last or how long the labor shortage will 
continue, conceivably there will come a time when con- 
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ditions will adjust themselves and present us with the 
problem of say 20,000 Chinese miners whose services 
are no longer wanted and whose presence in the country 
is undesirable. It is conceivable that it will be consider- 
ably more difficult to get rid of them than it was to 
get them here. 

Looking at the problem from the viewpoint of the 
benefits of an increased output, let us assume that 20,000 
Chinamen are immediately available for importation as 
miners into this country. Using the statistics for 1915 
(“Coal in 1915, Part A, Production.” by C. E. Lesher; 
“Mineral Resources for the United States”) they would 
increase the output 794 tons per man per year in bitu- 
minous mines, or 15,880,000 tons. This amount repre- 
sents 3.58 per cent. of the total production of bituminous 
coal in 1915. 


ENTIRE INDUSTRY NOT BENEFITED 


If these 20,000 Chinamen could be isolated in one or 
two fields or employed by but a few companies and thus 
controlled and restricted, the problem would be very 
much simplified, but it is evident that, in this manner, 
the benefits would accrue to a few ‘individual operators 
rather than to the industry as a whole. 

Furthermore, to obtain legislation permitting the im- 
portation of Chinamen, it is safe to assume that it 
would have to be demonstrated that the benefits would 
be distributed equally over the country. To do this 
would necessarily mean that the 20,000 Chinamen would 
be scattered in small detachments over the various min- 
ing regions or they would relieve 20,000 men in one dis- 
trict who, in turn, would then be free to relieve the 
shortage wherever it was the most pressing. The first 
method, of course, would mean that the labor disturbing 
and nonassimilating qualities of the Chinaman would 
be distributed over most of the coal-mining regions. 
The latter expedient would require complete Government 
control of all coal-mining labor. 


A CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION 


Taking 20,000 arbitrarily (for the purpose of illus- 
tration) as the number of Chinamen who could be ad- 
yvantageously imported, the question is whether either 
of these prices is not too much to pay for a gain of 
only 3.58 per cent. in production. If it is admitted that 
the use of Chinese labor would require an enormous 
expenditure of labor, time and money to overcome the 
resistance of the present labor to their importation, the 
question arises if this effort could not be more success- 
fully expended on some of the causes that now retard 
the maximum efficiency of our coal mines. For instance, 
if instead of adding to our labor troubles, means could 
be found to successfully cope with the ever-present prob- 
lem of strikes and suspensions, what result could be ex- 
‘pected as comparing favorably with the proposed im- 
portation of Chinamen? 

In 1915 the total number of days lost, owing to labor 
‘troubles, in the coal mines of the United States, was 
2,467,431. Using the average of 3.91 tons per man per 
day in the bituminous mines, this would equal a produc- 
tion of 9,647,655 tons. If labor troubles could be re- 
duced only one-half, it would be equivalent to the output 
of 3500 imported Chinamen. . 

Again, in 1915 the average number of days worked 
was 209, or an approximate daily output in the United 
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States of 2,500,000 tons. If it were possible to induce 
the coal mines to work only 64 days more, in a year, the 
additional output, based on figures for 1915, would be 
equivalent to the production of the entire 20,000 China- 
men working for one year. Increasing the days worked 
per year would seem to be the simplest of any war-time 
measures. The coal mines averaged 225 days in 1912 
and 238 in 19138. 

Another possible means of increasing production is 
the more extensive use of undercutting machines. The 
high return to the operators for coal since the latter 
part of 1915 will certainly tend to increase the invest- 
ment in mining machines and, consequently, raise the 
average output per man. It is true that the severe loss 
of skilled workmen, in those mining districts where the 
output is a large per cent. machine-cut coal, will cause 
a decrease; but this loss may at least be partly compen- 
sated, if not overcome, by the many small mines en- 
larging their operations by the use of machines. 

However, if the time comes, which seems very likely 
to be the case, when even with the expedients mentioned 
the supply of coal fails to keep up with the demand and 
the importation of labor becomes an imperative neces- 
sity, why not consider a field of labor supply which Mr. 
Parsons has evidently overlooked; namely the Mexicans? 


POSSIBILITIES OF EMPLOYING MEXICAN MINERS 


Previous to the revolutions in Mexico, a large part of 
Mexican labor was engaged in metal mining and accus- 
tomed to underground conditions. A large percentage 
of this labor is still without profitable occupation pend- 
ing the resumption of mining activities in Mexico. The 
reasons that operate against the importation of the 
Chinese are not applicable to the Mexicans and, further- 
more, the only noise required at Washington would be 
a sound wave of sufficient intensity to suspend the im- 
migration law, which makes it an offense to solicit Mex- 
ican labor in Mexico. 

Moreover, the importation of Mexicans into the 
United States under contract for a period of, say, five 
years ought not to prove a disagreeable arrangement 
to the Mexican government. If they could get rid of 
part of their surplus population who are always poten- 
tial trouble makers and have them returned with plenty 
of money and the experience of five years’ association 
in law-abiding communities, it ought to operate to their 
advantage. 


Don’t Use Court Plaster 


The United States Government has issued a warning 
against court plaster, and no matter how good the qual- 
ity, the use of all kinds of court plaster should be dis- 
continued for the present at least, until the investiga- 
tions of the Government have been completed. 

This warning comes close on the heels of the circu- 
lation of stories that Germans have sent agents through- 
out the United States to spread such diseases as tetanus 
and typhoid by means of poisoned court plaster. 

Specimens of court plaster sold by peddlers have been 
turned over to the health department laboratories of 
several states for examination. Every effort will be 
made to determine whether there are present on the 
surface of this plaster any tetanus or other organisms 
likely to cause disease. 
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Throughout the union districts the mine workers have, 
with reasonable fidelity, kept the pledges they recently 
made to increase output. It has been their purpose to lay 
stress on the quietness of the union field while they raised 
“Merry Ned” at the nonunion mines. They could then say, 
“See how disorderly the nonunion districts are? Recognize 
the union; run your mines closed shop; collect the check-off, 
and the nation will have peace and the needed production. 
We will flood the markets with coal if we get the cars.” 

It is true that the nonunion districts have been having 
some trouble; in fact, all the trouble the union could 
achieve. But the trouble is not an argument for unionism; 
rather the reverse, for it is clear that the union has willed 
the disorder and is chargeable with it and not nonunionism. 
The crop comes from union, not from nonunion seed. It 
was not discontent or poverty that sowed it, but union 
agitation. 

If cars could be switched around just where men were 
working, the few mines striking would not do much harm, 
for there is not enough equipment for all the coal that can 
be mined. Unfortunately, the cars cannot be thus dis- 
tributed at a moment’s notice. A mine prepares for work, 
the cars are put in the siding and they lie idle if a strike 
occurs, 2nd this is especially true when the strike lays a 
large section of the coal field idle. The uncertainties of 
strike warfare, like the uncertainties of all warfare, tie 
up equipment inordinately. 

But some union districts at least are not even now much 
freer from trouble than nonunion and are certainly not 
as free from trouble as nonunion districts would be without 
union incitation to discontent. There have lately been new 
button strikes in the anthracite field, and there has been a 
strike about the topping of cars in that field, which illus- 
trates how little a union agreement prevents suspensions. 

But to return to the consideration of the districts termed 
nonunion, because in them wage contracts have never been 
signed with the organization. In eastern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee the ground is being staged for a big 
strike. In Colorado the local officials, at least, are seeking 
the same end. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. says it will 
adhere to the Rockefeller plan of intra company organiza- 
tion. Alabama has recently made preparations for a strike 
to establish the union. 

The union leaders in every place prate about their de- 
sire for harmony. They have apparently a piece of head- 
quarter’s oratory, which has been well thumbed and studied 
in all nonunion districts. They declare in effect that if 
they are given a chance they will insure harmony. “But the 
wicked nonunion operators,” they add, “will not meet with 
us. They are callous about the great national need for 
fuel.” In short it is all planned to shut down the nonunion 
districts if recognition of the officials is refused and then 
all the blame for the suspension is to be loaded on the 
operators. Surely no cry that the union is “doing its bit” 
will excuse such double dealing. 

In central Pennsylvania a condition which seemed at 
one time to threaten an important reduction in coke output 
seems to have much improved. After all, Greensburg and 
Johnstown, which have resisted unionism so long, will not 
surrender to it hands down. Somerset County also has less 
labor trouble than ever. 

Illinois has a few troubles. But the state is all union- 
ized and Farrington the president of the union is a man 
of no little principle. When he says he is going to aid the 
production of coal, he may be relied upon to do it. Like 
all honest men, he is quite “huffy” about his honor and 
contrives to keep it inviolate. 


Four Mines Tied Up by Button Strike 


Twenty-five hundred or more employees at the North 
Franklin and Alaska shaft collieries, operated by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. went on strike July 
26, because more workmen were not affiliated with the 
union. About 1000 men and boys went on strike at the 
Buck Mountain and Vulcan collieries of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. on the same day, because less than a half-dozen 
workmen had not provided themselves with the new union 
buttons. 


I.W.W. Advocates General Strike 


Circulars signed by the Industrial Workers:of the World 
advocating a tie-up of the anthracite region have appeared 
in the upper end of Luzerne and Lackawanna Counties. It 
is said that they have been widely distributed among the 
mine workers. They are a part of the strike propaganda 
that was the cause of so much recrimination during the 
recent mine workers’ convention at Wilkes-Barre. 

The circulars are printed in English, but it is said that 
they have been distributed also in the other languages 
spoken by the men of the mines. They attack all contracts 
between employers and employees. They advocate general 
sympathy strikes wherever the men at any one mine are 
dissatisfied for any reason and walk out and add: “We 
are proud that the mine bosses fear and hate us.” 

The Industrial Workers of the World have with good 
reason been charged with deliberately advancing the inter- 
ests of Germany by starting trouble from one end of the 
country to another. More than 1000 were driven out of 
Arizona recently. Last year the state police and the county 
authorities of Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties arrested 
258 of them at Old Forge. After that they quieted down 
for a while. hey have secured new leaders, and these 
leaders have plenty of money. Zumpano, apparently a poor 
man, when arrested recently in connection with I. W. W. 
meetings, was able to raise $10,000 cash bail at a few min- 
utes’ notice, but the Government held him on other charges. 


Fusses Close West Virginia Mines 


The mine workers in the New River field have started a 
number of contentions over unimportant matters. These 
differences have caused suspension of work at Bachman, 


Boon and Smokeless, and as already stated, at Raleigh- 


and Dunloop. 

The following notice, signed by John J. Cornwell, the 
governor of the state, has been circulated broadcast: 

To All Manufacturers, Coal Operators and Mill Owners: 

On June 19 the act passed by the last legislature requir- 
ing all able-bodied male residents between the ages of 16 
and 60 years to work at least 36 hours each week became 
effective. To aid in the enforcement of this law you should 
report to the mayor of your city or town or to the nearest 
justice of the peace the names of any persons on your rolls 
who do not work the 36 hours any week during the war and 
who have no good excuses for not working. 

I suggest, also, that you keep an honor roll of employees 
who work full time, post a copy of the honor roll in a public 
place and send a copy to this office. 

We have a roll of the chronic idlers in the state and 
would like to obtain a list of men who work full time at 
their various callings. The men who put all their time and 
energy into production of any kind of commodities during 
this war are doing real patriotic service, and records should 
be kept of their service. 

This is the order under which information was made 
against E. E. Coulter, of the Bower mine, Braxton County, 
as recorded in the issue of Coal Age, July 14, p. 63. 
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Miners Threaten To Seize Coal Cars 


The mining work is being somewhat unevenly distributed. 
The Springfield, Ill., collieries seem to be getting all the 
cars they want, and the men are therefore making good 
wages. In the district variously termed the eastern Illinois, 
No. 8 Bed or Pittsburgh Coal district, work is extremely 
irregular. The Gaylord local No. 71 has addressed a 
letter to Governor Cox complaining that the Gaylord mine, 
as also others in Belmont and Jefferson Counties, particu- 
larly along the C. & P. railroad are only working half 
time. The mine workers naturally want to know whether 
discrimination is being shown to them and if there is any 
solution of their difficulty. A mass meeting is proposed 
of the men from the Florence, Gaylord, Yorkville and Red 
Bird mines. 

The miners who formerly threatened to wreck and actu- 
ally did wreck cars coming into Ohio loaded with coal from 
West Virginia now threaten to commandeer empty cars to 
fill the needs of the mines at which they work. 


Suspended for Not Contesting Suit 


The Washington Coal Operators’ Association has sus- 
pended the Carbon Hill Coal Co. from membership. The 
attorneys of the company thus suspended recently settled 
out of court a suit brought against the company by Andrew 
Marr, who stated that he had a contract with the company 
under which he was to be paid for using his influence in the 
election of Martin J. Flyzik to the office of president of 
District No. 10 of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The suit was settled for $1500, and the association charges 
that as a result of the settlement the public will be led to 
believe one of its members, to wit, the Carbon Hill Coal Co., 
actually had entered into such a contract, thus laying the 
association open to charges of bribery. The association 
is disposed to believe that the contract was a forgery. 

The suit of the Carbon Hill Coal Co. and the action taken 
by the coal operators’ association has stirred up much feel- 
ing in District No. 10, and President Flyzik has called a 
special meeting of the district executive board to consider 
what further action should be taken. 


Why Illinois Fails To Do Its Best 


The miners in the Fifth and Ninth Districts of Illinois 
are so prosperous that they do not feel the necessity for 
steady work. They lay off work frequently in order to spend 
their money, and their idleness is becoming a problem. This 
difficulty was discussed at a joint conference held by the 
operators and members of the Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers in St. Louis during the past week. No formal 
action was taken, but the union officials promised to do all 
in their power to keep the men at work. The conference 
lasted all week, but the matters taken up were of routine 
character and related to minor disputes. 

Miners employed at the Kortkamp mine, Hillsboro, IIl., 
after being on strike for three weeks, have,returned to work. 
There has been some dispute as to whether this strike arose 
from pro-German sentiment or from a reasonable dissatis- 
faction with John Criswell, the mine foreman, who, to accord 
with the laws of the State of Illinois, is known as the mine 
manager. Some of the men complained that he did not give 
them an equal opportunity to get out coal and that where 
the working conditions were bad he refused to improve them. 
A demand was made for his discharge, and when it was 
refused 124 men asked for their time. Later the number 
was increased to 240. The other 160 men at the mine did 
not strike, but those who did prevented them from working. 
At first the men picketed the mine, but they relinquished 
the job later to their wives and daughters. It is said that 
the women have been used for this work because the men 
thought that they were less likely to be held to account by 
local and Federal authorities. All the strikers have been 
taken back except six who were arrested for assaulting the 
company’s bookkeeper. Edwin H. Perry, superintendent of 
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the company, has promised that the things of which the men 
have complained will be immediately and completely 
remedied. 

All this time the union has not been idle. It does not 
approve of the action of the agitators who have stirred up 
trouble and is quite willing to see certain men excluded 
from the Kortkamp mine. When these agitators appealed 
to the grievance committee, they were refused a hearing 
on the ground that the complainants had forfeited their 
rights by violating the rules of the organization. 

Miners employed by the Athens Mining Co. at Athens, 
Ill., complained a week ago that the company’s scales were 
giving them short weight to the extent of 100 pounds to 
the car and went on strike. The scales were given a Gov- 
ernment test, and it is undersetood that a discrepancy was 
found, but not so great as the miners claimed. The dispute 
was adjusted, and the men have returned to work. 


Eastern Kentucky Threatens Strike 


A five-day convention of 160 representatives of coal- 
mine workers in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee met at 
Pineville, adjourning on Friday, July 20, after many de- 
mands had been formulated and after representatives of 
the operators failed to respond to an invitation to appear 
and discuss the situation. Union officials in charge of the 
movement are empowered to present the demands to the 
operators and to make terms with individual firms if they 
think best. They also have the power to call a strike, not, 
however, without first making the position of the workers 
known to the Council of National Defense at Washington. 

The convention was representative of the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict of the union organization, including all of eastern 
Kentucky and the Tennessee district. The wage scale which 
is demanded would, however, apply only to Whitley, Knox, 
Bell and Harlan Counties in Kentucky, and Anderson, 
Campbell and Claibourne Counties in Tennessee. The 
convention was presided over by T. J. Smith, president, who 
stated after the meetings that the ‘workers did not con- 
template any arbitrary action. If, however, the Council of 
National Defense failed to act, or failed to procure an 
agreement from the operators for a wage conference with 
the workers, the result would be an order for stoppage of 
work to be put in effect by the district officials in a few 
weeks at the furthest. 

Demands of the workers are set forth in the following, 
as reported in a resolution by the scale committee: First— — 
A substantial increase on coal mined, daywork and dead- 
work. Second—An 8-hour workday. Third—A uniform 
outside and inside day-wage scale. Fourth—A uniform scale 
of payment for all deadwork and all deficient work. Fifth— 
All coal mined shall be weighed and paid for on the tonnage 
basis, and a check weighman shall be placed on every tipple 
throughout the district. Sixth—All miners employed at min- 
ing coal at the face shall be paid the maximum tonnage: 
rate for such work. Seventh—Full and complete recogni- 
tion of the union, in order that discipline and contractual 
obligations may be fully enforced at the mines. 

The United Mine Workers of America was characterized 
in resolutions as “America’s greatest institution for the 
uplift of the entire coal-mining industry of our country. 
By the maintenance of living wage and humane conditions 
for our people, it gives stability to our industry and insures 
industrial peace and better prices for the product of the 
mines.” The probability of the complete unionization of 
the southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee fields was de- 
clared to be a development that would give stability to the 
industry in that field and bring about a better under- 
standing between operators and miners. The invitation 
to the operators to meet with the miners was included in 
this resolution. 


All the miners in the southern part of Saskatchewan, a 
province in central Canada, have gone on strike, demanding 
a 20-per cent. increase in wage. A thousand miners are 
out. The field involved mines a woody lignite which only 
by reason of its isolation can compete with more perfectly 
mineralized fuels in Canada and the United States. 
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Girtanner Chain-Grate Links 


In overhauling a chain grate it is better to take off 
the entire chain and put in new links throughout. The 


best of the old links can then be utilized to make up the 
In this way links of 


deficiencies in the next grate. 





FIG. 1. STANDARD CHAIN-GRATE LINK 


the same design and quality of material are used in 
each stoker. The removal of the chains also permits 
overhauling the rollers on which the links travel. 

Fig. 1 shows a standard link with 43- or 5-in. cen- 
ters and fire surfaces 14, 14 or 1? in. wide, made by 
the Fred Girtanner Co., Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. The fire surface of the link is slotted to give 
an air space of 36 per cent., and depending upon the 
length of the rollers betwen the links, separating the 
top surfaces from +, to 4 in., this air space is some- 
what increased. Other distinguishing features are 
corrugations in the surface of the link body to give 
greater cooling surface and slots in the hubs and rol- 
lers separating the links to keep the rods cool. The 





FIG. 2. 


CHAIN-GRATE REPAIR LINK 


links may be applied to any chain-grate stoker by 
changing the driving sprockets and idlers. 

A repair link of the same general design is also 
made. As shown in Fig. 2, it has an open horizontal 
slot at the rear and a vertical slot at the front with a 
screw to hold the link on the rod. These links can be 
put into place while the stoker is in operation. The old 
link is first removed and at the next revolution of the 
grate the new link is inserted.—Power. 
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Adjustable Trolley Harp 


The Elreco trolley harp shown in the accompanying 
illustration is claimed to be a big improvement over 
similar articles on the market. In this trolley harp, 
which is manufactured by the Electric Railway Equip- 
ment Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, it is possible to take up 
all lost motion and wear between the harp and the pole 
socket. This is accomplished by the simple operation 
of removing the cotter pin and turning the castle- 
headed nut one-sixth of a turn or more. This nut is 


tapped with 18 threads per inch, which results in a 
fine adjustment between the two faces. 

Setscrews are placed on the side of the feeder lug, in 
order that their heads may not cut through the insulat- 
ing tape, which is usually applied to a pole socket to 
On many 


prevent the motorman from receiving shocks. 





THE TROLLEY HARP AND SOCKET 


types of pole sockets the setscrews are placed on the 
bottom of the feeder lug, and as the trolley harp often 
came in contact with the mine locomotive, it frequently 
happened that the heads of the setscrews would cut 
through the insulating tape, making it dangerous for 
the motorman to grasp the harp, or pole socket, at this 
point. The rib on the pole socket prevents the harp 
from fouling the mine timbers should the wheel for any 
reason leave the trolley wire. 


New Lighting Fixture 


In one of its suburbs the City of Buffalo recently 
installed a new type of street-lighting unit. This unit, 
which is both efficient and economical, is equally suit- 
able for lighting large open spaces such as those en- 
countered in industrial plants. Where it is desirable 
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a pendant form of the same type of unit can be used 
(see illustration). 

In the ordinary street light a large proportion of 
the rays is thrown upward and lost, while with the 
new unit these rays are all re-directed, at a downward 
angle, to the surfaces where illumination is needed. 





THE 


SUSPENDED LIGHTING FIXTURE 


This’ new fixture contains a prismatic refractor, 
which collects the upward rays of the lamp, in this 
case a 100-cp. Mazda C, and re-directs them outward 
at a slight downward angle, thus illuminating the 
surfaces used for traffic. This saves the light thrown 
upward and wasted with the average installation and 
applies it to a useful purpose. The candlepower of 
the light used with this unit may vary, but the Mazda 
C lamp should be employed without exception. 

This unit is the latest addition to the General Elec- 
tric Co.’s many types of outdoor lighting fixtures. 


The Scott Gasoline Rock Drill 


The gasoline rock drill developed by L. L. Scott, an 
engineer, located at 1104 Bank of Commerce Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., is the product of a number of years’ work 
on the part of its inventor. This machine is a complete 
self-contained rock-drilling plant mounted on a tripod. 
The power plant and pipe lines required by other drills 
are thus eliminated. Although these drills have been 
operated in the St. Louis quarries for the last five years, 
Mr. Scott has not felt fully satisfied to put his drill on 
the market until now. Arrangements are at present 
being made to market these drills on a commercial scale. 

A Scott drill operating at the plant of the Glencoe 
Lime and Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., has drilled 68 ft. 
in a 9-hour day, using 2 gal. of gasoline and + pint of 
cylinder oil. The rock was hard limestone. 

The size of machine developed will drill holes up to 
12 ft. in depth. The drill weighs 200 lb. without the 
mounting, and all parts are inclosed and protected. 

Gasoline is supplied from a small steel pressure tank 
in which a pressure of 2 lb. is pumped up by hand twice 
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per day. About one minute is required for pumping up 
pressure. 

The Atwater-Kent unisparker ignition is used and is 
entirely inclosed. All oiling is automatic—+3 pint of oil 
is mixed with 5 gal. of gasoline and lubricates every 
part of the machine. 

The drill operates on the “hammer” principle. . A hol- 
low hexagon drill steel is used (no special shank being 
required), and the water for cooling the engine is run 
through the hollow steel to the bottom of the drill 
hole. About 800 blows per minute are struck. The 
engine is a simple single-cylinder two-cycle machine and 
is free from valves, gears and cams. The hammer is 
moved directly by explosive pressure and strikes a “free 
piston” blow. 

There are two pistons, one contained within the 
other. The outside piston is the hammer and has no 
mechanical connection with the inside one, which is 
connected to the crankshaft through suitable connect- 
ing-rods. An explosion takes place with every down- 
stroke, driving the two pistons downward. The hammer 
piston strikes its blow on a tappet (which contacts with 
the end of the drill steel) at about 60 deg. before the 
crankshaft has reached its lower dead center. The in- 
side piston moves on (independently of the hammer 
piston) with the crankshaft. This inner piston un- 
covers air ports in the hammer piston (on its inde- 
pendent downward movement), and on the back stroke 
(caused by the momentum of the flywheels) the ham- 
mer is picked up on a cushion of air. When the hammer 
strikes its blow, it is free and disconnected from 4a]l 





THE DRILL ON ITS TRIPOD 


parts. By this arrangement no shock to the crankshaft 
or bearings is possible. Ball and roller bearings are 
used on the crank and rotation shafts. 

The drill steel is rotated step by step by a special 
“compound” gear, no ratchets being used to get inter- 
mittent rotation. A standard double-thread worm is 
cut half in two, and adjacent threads are connected by 
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a straight no-pitch thread. The wormwheel is stand- 
ard, with the exception that one side of each tooth is 
cut straight. The compound worm which operates the 
wormwheel is driven by means of a chain and sprockets 
from the crankshaft. The wormwheel, which is attached 





SIDE VIEW OF DRILL WITH CRANK COVER REMOVED 


to the chuck (which carries the end of the drill steel), 
rotates during one-half revolution of the worm and is 
stationary during one-half revolution. The rotation of 
the drill steel takes place only on the upstroke of the 
hammer. 


Recording-Demand Watthour Meter 


The demand system of metering is becoming general 
in central-station power contracts. With large power 
requirements, it is common to fix the rate for the 
service by the time and duration of the maximum de- 
mand as well as by the amount of this demand. To de- 
termine this, a reliable demand meter giving a perma- 
nent graphic record is required. 

The type RA recording-demand watthour meter, in a 
single unit, measures both the kilowatt-hours consumed 
and the integrated demand. It indicates on a four- 
counter dial the total kilowatt-hours consumed and re- 
cords in a permanent form the integrated demand over 
successive predetermined time intervals. It is installed 
as an ordinary watthour meter and requires no addi- 
tional apparatus or wiring. 

The measuring and recording elements are mechan- 
ically interconnected; there are no electrical contacts to 
become inoperative. The recording element is controlled 
by a high-grade clock having features that make not 
only for clock accuracy but for reliability of continu- 
ous operation. The measuring element is the standard 
Westinghouse type OA.watthour meter with special 
gear train. 
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In addition to the usual four-counter register this 
instrument contains a mechanism for obtaining a 
graphic record of the demand. The time interval of 
the meter and the advance of the record paper are con- 
trolled by a hand-wound clock. 

Under load, the gear train of the watthour meter ad- 
vances the counters in the regular manner. At the 
same time it causes the ink-carrying pen to advance 
across the record paper a distance proportionate to the 
energy registered. At the end of a predetermined time 
interval a stud on the reset wheel releases the pen gear 
from mesh with the gear train, and a weight returns 
the pen to zero, where it is again meshed with the gear 
train to repeat its advance during the next time inter- 
val. Meters are made for 15-, 30-, or 60-min. intervals; 
a meter made for one interval can readily be changed 
to operate at one of the other intervals. 

Irrespective of the time interval of the meter, an 
operating spring controlled by the clock causes the 
paper to advance 7; in. every 15 min. Thus, if the 





THE NEW METER 


meter is arranged for 15-min. intervals, the paper ad- 
vances just before the pen is reset, so that the pen 
makes a distinct and readily observed record of the 
maximum pen travel, showing both the amount of inte- 
grated demand and, by the time calibration printed on 
the record paper, the time of its occurrence. 

If the meter is arranged to have 30-min. intervals, 
the paper therefore advances one 15-min. space between 
periods, causing an offset mark on the chart at the 
middle of the 30-min. interval. This offset mark en- 
ables the reading of the integrated demand at 15-min. 
as well as at 30-min. intervals. Similarly, if the reset 
wheel is set for 60-min. intervals, three offset marks 
indicate the 15-min. demands between each regular 
1-hour demand. The entire meter is mounted on a cast- 
iron base. The cover is of pressed zinc with dead black 
finish and is fitted with a dust-proof gasket. The glass 
windows over the dial and chart are well sealed. The 
electrical measuring element consists of the standard 
Westinghouse type OA watthour meter on its own sup- 
porting casting, but without cover. Therefore, this 
element can be removed from the case as a unit without 
changing the calibration. 

The type RA recording-demand watthour meter is 
made by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., of East Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Representatives of the coal producers from all parts 
of the United States met in Washington, Wednesday, 
July 25, and perfected their plans for the apportioning 
of the coal which will be needed by the Government for 
the ensuing year. Plans for the organization of the 
National Association of Coal Operators were completed 
at a meeting, Thursday, of representatives from 31 
trade bureaus and associations. These were the two 
important events of the week in Washington. 

While most of the members of the Committees of 
Seven, who in answer to the summons of Francis S. 
Peabody assembled in Washington July 25, feel that 
they are not receiving the degree of codperation to 
which they are entitled from some of the representa- 
tives of the Government, this in no way interfered with 
the constructive results of the meeting. The resolutions 
adopted July 17 by the operators from the smokeless dis- 
tricts were indorsed by all the states. To further the 
plan for supplying all Government needs along the most 
efficient lines, a resolution was adopted suggesting the 
appointment of L. A. Snead, of the White Oak Coal Co., 
as the representative of the operators to pass upon and 
distribute the requisitions made by the Government. 

In order to facilitate further the supplying of Gov- 
ernment coal, the Council of National Defense was 
asked to name one person through whom all requisitions 
for Government coal should be handled. This agent 
then could deal directly with Mr. Snead, representing 
the operators. A committee consisting of Rembrandt 
Peale, John Brydon, S. H. Robbins, G. H. Caperton, W. 
K. Field, H. N. Taylor and J. Quealy was named to urge 
the Council of National Defense to designate a man 
through whose hands all the Government orders would 
pass. In this way duplication of orders can be pre- 
vented, priority of shipment arranged and the whole 
work centralized. 

It took lengthy discussion to convince the committees 
from Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana that the proper 
steps are being put forward for the equitable and 
practicable apportionment of the coal, but these delega- 
tions finally voted to support the resolutions adopted 
by the smokeless operators at their meeting of July 17 
and in addition gave their unanimous support to the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committees of Seven authorize and 
empower the chairman of the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion, through such agencies as he may see fit, to arrive at 
the just proportion of coal to be furnished the Government 
from the different sections of the country and see that it is 
equitably distributed throughout the country. 


To codperate with the Committee on Coal Produc- 
tion, the state committees then appointed the following 








committee: Alabama—S. L. Yerkes, M. W. Bush; 
Arkansas—H. N. Taylor, J. G. Puterbaugh; Illinois— 
Rice Miller, William L. Selmick; Indiana—J. C. Kolsem, 
A. M. Ogle; lowa—W. T. Wilson, E. C. Smith; Kansas 
—J. R. Crowe, Ira Clemens; Kentucky—Alex Bonny- 
man, E. S. Holburn; Maryland—T. B. Davis, Howard 
Drydon; Missouri—F. W. Lukins, E. J. McGrew; Ohio 
—G. C. Weitzel, S. H. Robbins; Oklahoma—D. J. 
Jorden, R. T. Price; western Pennsylvania—James P. 
Walsh, J. T. M. Stoneroad; central Pennsylvania—Rem- 
brandt Peale; J. C. Brydon; Tennessee—John L. Boyd, 
EK. C. Mahan; Texas—W. K. Gordon, H. H. Taylor; 
Virginia—Otis Hauser, C. E. Mockus; West Virginia 
—G. H. Caperton, C. H. Jenkins; Washington—D. C. 
Botting, Herbert Addison. 

C. P. White, of Cleveland, and C. E. Lesher, of the 
United States Geological Survey, who acted as presi- 
dent and secretary respectively at the meeting to per- 
fect plans for the National Association of Coal Oper- 
ators, were agreeably surprised when the roll call re- 
vealed the fact that 31 of the country’s 48 coal-trade as- 
sociations were represented. It required a continuous 
session from 10: 30 a.m. to 7: 30 p.m. to get the pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws and the declaration of 
purposes into shape for submission for ratification. 
The declaration of purposes adopted at the meeting and 
submitted to the associations and to the operators for 
ratification reads as follows: 


Whereas, Codperative effort on the part of the coal pro- 
ducers in the United States is deemed essential to— 

The proper conservation of the coal deposits of the United 
States by increasing the yield per acre to the maximum; 

Coéperation with public officials, both state and national, 
for the material benefit of all; 

The ascertainment and compilation of data directly and 
indirectly bearing upon the production, transportation and 
marketing of coals; 

The prompt enforcement of state and Federal laws re- 
lating to mines and miners; 

The ascertainment and installation of uniform cost-keep- 
ing methods and uniform and improved accounting systems; 

The establishment of bureaus to furnish information so 
far as proper and legal to the coal producers, the buyers 
and users of coal, the officials of Federal and state govern- 
ments and to the public generally; 

The establishment and maintenance of proper relations 
between the carriers and the coal-producing companies, in- 
cluding the maintenance of an adequate car supply, the 
ascertainment of facts and the compilation and distribution 
of data and the statistics relating to transportation from 
the several coal fields to the markets; 

The encouragement and fostering of the general welfare 
of the United States coal-mining industry; and 

Whereas, It shall be thoroughly understood by the mem- 
bers of this association that no part of the machinery of 
this association will be permitted to be used to establish, 
regulate, maintain or control prices for the sale of coal, 
to divide territory, to regulate, diminish or control the pro- 
duction of coal, or limit or control competition; and that no 
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information shall be collected or distributed respecting any 
prices which any member intends or expects to ask under 
any circumstances whatsoever, 

Therefore, The associations and bureaus of coal operators 
in the United States have formed the National Association 
of Coal Operators and have adopted articles of association 
and by-laws. 


A committee charged with the work of putting the 
association in operation was appointed as follows: Z. 
T. Vinson, West Virginia; H. J. Davis, Tennessee; 
George H. Barker, Ohio; C. G. Hall, Indiana and E. C. 
Searles, Illinois. 

As soon as the action taken at the meeting Thursday 
can be ratified, a meeting of the representatives of the 
associations will be called to elect Directors. 

The more important of the articles of Association and 
by-laws adopted at Thursday’s meeting follow: 


The membership of the National Association of Coal Op- 
erators shall consist of representatives of associations of coal 
operators and, under special arrangements with the Board 
of Directors, such representatives of groups of coal oper- 
ators, or individual coal operators who are actively engaged 
in the production and distribution of coal, as shall apply for 
membership and qualify therefor under the articles of asso- 
ciation and by-laws. 

The management of the association shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors, to consist of nine representatives elected 
rom the membership. 

The Board of Directors shall employ a general manager 
(title to be agreed upon), a counsel and such other em- 
ployees as may be necessary, define their duties and fix 
their salaries. It shall levy such assessments on members 
on a pro rata basis of tonnage represented as may be nec- 
essary for the financial support of the national association. 
It shall exercise general direction of the management of 
the association and shall make such rules and regulations 
as are necessary to carry on the work of the association. 

At all annual and special meetings of the association 
each member in good standing will be entitled to as many 
votes as there are operating companies in each membership. 





A further increase in the percentage of full-time 
capacity realized in actual output of bituminous coal 
took place during the week ended July 14, as is shown 
by the weekly coal statement of the Geological Survey. 
The report shows that 77.4 per cent. of the full-time 
capacity of the mines was realized. This compares with 
76.5 per cent. for the week preceding and with 71.4 per 
cent. for the week ended June 30. 

While there has been an improvement in the car 
situation, the report shows that this is still the most im- 
portant factor limiting production. Practically 16 per 
cent. of the loss in output is chargeable to that cause. 
Labor shortage and labor troubles are responsible for 
3.4 per cent. of the loss, while mine disability caused 
3.9 per cent. Referring to the Southern Appalachian 
region, the report says: 

Reports from the Southern Appalachion region indicate 
a better car supply, offset, however, by a shortage of labor. 
The following data from the southwestern Virginia coal 
field, supplied by 82 operators with a production of arovnd 
135,000 tons per weekly serve to indicate conditions in that 
area. Losses of full-time capacity are shown as follows: 


Car shortage, 1345 tons; labor shortage, 14,201 tons; mine 
disability, 11.731 tons. 


“It is gratifying to note,” says C. E. Lesher, who pre- 
pared the report, “that the output in this region is not 
being limited by strikes, but the cause of largest loss, 
the shortage of labor, is one which can be overcome only 
by full-time service.” 





The Coal Production Committee of the Council of 
National Defense was definitely informed recently by 
Provost Marshal General Crowder that miners as 2 
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class will not be exempted from the selective draft. No 
class exemptions will be made, as is definitely set forth 
under Section 44 of the Exemption Regulations, which 
states that any claims for discharge on the part of per- 
sons engaged in industries, including agriculture, must 
be filed with the district board. 

General Crowder’s office has been deluged. with mail, 
hundreds of letters coming from the heads of large in- 
dustrial concerns and pleading for special exemptions 
in the case of men doing specialized work. Appeals of 
this kind can accomplish nothing, as the Provost Mar- 
shal General cannot show any favoritism. The question 
of whether or not a man is more useful to his country in 
a peaceful pursuit than in military service is a matter 
to be taken up only with the district board. 

While it is impossible for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to indicate the exact date on which its de- 
cision will be reached with regard to the cost of coal 
production, it did authorize the following statement: 

The report that will be sent to the President will be based 
on careful cost determination of wages, maintenance, over- 
head and material charges. Depreciation is carefully con- 
sidered, as are investment and other factors. Due attention 
is being paid to the primary factor of maintenance of max- 
imum production. 

The work entails careful study of many sets of books 
and inspection at the mines frequently of special factors 
bearing on costs. As the reports come to the commission, 
the information is correlated and each report is carefully 
analyzed and checked up. All apparent exceptions are in- 
vestigated. The result will be that, when the report is 
sent to the President, it will have been done with such com- 
plete thoroughness that a “fair and just” price can be 
determined on the basis of the cost determination. It is 


the cost determination only, not the price determination, 
with which the commission is concerned. 





In the matter of Lake cargo coal rates, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has rendered an opinion of 
which the following is the summary: 


1. The reasonableness per se of the rates cannot now be 
determined because of the abnormal conditions prevailing. 

2. The rate adjustment found to be unduly preferential 
and prejudicial; specific relationships in the rates as be- 
tween the several originating districts ordered established 
and maintained for the future. 

3. The respondents required to state separately in their 
tariffs the charges for the line haul and the dock services 


‘respectively. 


The case involves the reasonableness and propriety of 
the rates, rules, regulations and practices applicable to 
shipments of bituminous coal in carloads from the 
mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Ohio to Lake Erie ports for trans- 
shipment via vessel. 





Publication of a rumor that Francis §. Peabody, the 
chairman of the Committee on Coal Production, is about 
to resign his office with that committee is denied vigor- 
ously. In this connection it is recalled that only on 
Thursday of last week, he made the following statement 
in a public speech: 

“Tf it were not for the patriotism which I feel, it 
would be impossible to bear public criticism and per- 
form efficient service. It is true patriotism to stand up 
under attacks. I feel the same as if I had enlisted. I 
feel that my resignation must not be submitted, no mat- 
ter what criticism is made of me. I feel that the only 
way by which I can be removed from my work is to be 
put up against a wall and shot. That is the spirit the 
soldier must have.” 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 
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Evan D. John 


It is always a pleasure to record the deeds and 
attainments of one who, by years of laborious toil 
and application, has won for himself the right of 
acknowledgment; but the pleasure is intensified when 
the man is imbued with a natural modesty that shrinks 
from display, and the outline of events by which he 
has scaled the ladder and achieved success is all too 
meager to satisfy the desire of friends to know the 
secret of his success. Such a one is the man of whom 
we write. 

Evan D. John, recently appointed by Governor Frank 
O. Lowden to the newly created office of Director of the 
Department of Mines and Minerals of Illinois, was born 
in Measteg, Glanmorganshire, South Wales, in 1861. 
Mr. John was the son of a miner, Thomas John, who 
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left his native country, South Wales, in the ’70’s, and 
came to America, where his ambition led him to hope 
he might make a home. 

The subject of our sketch entered the coal mines in 
South Wales when 8 years of age, as a trapper boy. 
His early schooling was limited, but habits of industry 
and perseverance have supplied this lack and, together 
with the later years of practical experience, have made 
him the intelligent miner that he is today. 

When 19 years of age Mr. John came to America 
and joined his father at Murphysboro, IIl., where the 
elder John has located. After working for a few years 
in the local mines at that place, the young man’s am- 
bition led him to visit other coal fields, where he gained 
a wide experience, working as a miner in the mines of 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Indian Territory and 
Iowa, where, in 1886, he held his first position as mine 
foreman at Centerville. 

Returning to Illinois, in 1888, he located at Spring- 
field, and shortly after was called to take charge of 
the mining machines at a mine located at Spaulding, a 
few miles north and east of Springfield. It was not 
long, however, before he became mine manager (fore- 
man) of the mine, and a little later was appointed 
superintendent, which position he held until 1892, when 
he was called to superintend a mine located at Barclay. 

Mr. John has served several terms as state mine 
inspector, in Illinois, having been appointed to that 
office by Governor John R. Tanner, in 1897, and again 
by Governor Charles S. Deneen. 

In 1910, Mr. John was chosen a member of the State 
Mining Board and served as acting president of the 
board upon the retirement of its honored president, 
Richard Newsam, in 1913. For several years, Mr. 
John was general superintendent of the Manufacturers 
Fuel Co., with headquarters at Chicago. In the course 
of time he became part owner in the Carterville & Big 
Muddy Coal Co., disposing of his interest in that oper- 
ation a few years ago. 

Although Mr. John did not have the advantages of an 
early education, this fact has not been a stumbling 


‘block in his way; but has rather acted as an incentive 


to his ambition and resulted in making him, from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet, a selfmade 
man. Without hesitancy, Coal Age subscribes to the 
appointment of Evan D. John as director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, in the reorganization of 
the coal-mining interests of Illinois. Mr. John is prob- 
ably one of the best informed mining men in that state, 
and his qualifications well fit him for the duties of the 
office he now holds. Mr. John is ably supported by 
Martin Bolt, as assistant director. 


Explosion at New Waterford Mine 


An explosion occurred in No. 2 colliery of the New 
Waterford district, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, at 


. 7.30 a.m. July 25. This mine is owned by the Dominion 


Coal Co. The disaster caused the death of at least 67 
men whose bodies have been recovered. About half 
were native miners, a third Newfoundlanders and the 
rest foreigners. 

The explosion occurred between No. 6 and No. 7 land- 
ings about 2100 ft. down the slope. No information has 
been given out from which the reason of the accident can 
be determined, but the time of the explosion seems sug- 
gestive of the presence of gas. Forty or fifty men were 
working at No. 6 landing when the explosion took place, 
and at the time of this report efforts were being made 
to find three men still missing. A number of rescued 
miners became temporarily insane and had to be put 
under restraint. Four men working at No. 7 landing 
had their heads blown off. 

Rescue worker& using the Draegar apparatus dis- 
played great courage and endurance, but their work 
was one of much difficulty owing to the gas that flooded 
the mine. Most of the bodies of the victims were re- 
covered during the night following the explosion, and 
one man was rescued alive on the following day—after 
36 hours in the mine. 
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Is the Anthracite Shortage a Myth? 


EVER before has there been such a seeming short- 

age of anthracite coal as now prevails, except dur- 
ing protracted labor disturbances in the mining regions. 
At the same time the leading anthracite companies, 
which produce 90 per cent. of the hard-coal output, are 
reporting the heaviest shipments in the history of the 
business. How then are these two conflicting condi- 
tions to be reconciled? 

The first and most important explanation is the hoard- 
ing of coal that is being practiced in all parts of the 
country. Especially is this being done by the wealthy 
class of consumers, who are ready to pay a substantial 
premium as insurance against the possibility of having 
no coal. Greater prosperity and more plentiful money, 
making the smaller domestic consumer more extrava- 
gant in the use of coal, together with the increased in- 
dustrial activity and the withdrawal of other fuel, such 
as domestic coke, are contributing factors. 

The statement is frequently heard that certain dis- 
tricts are being discriminated against. We placed this 
statement before one of the biggest men in the anthra- 
cite industry, and he furnished us with the following 
approximate comparative statistics of shipments for the 
first six months of this year and 1915 to four of the 
chief distributing districts in the country: New Eng- 
land, 4,417,000 tons this year, as compared with 3,647,- 
000 in 1915; New York, 10,550,000 tons, as compared 
with 8,206,000 tons in 1915; Philadelphia, 3,569,000 
tons, against 2,761,000 tons in 1915; Buffalo and Erie, 
2,692,000 tons, against 2,130,000 tons in 1915. 

The retailer is largely responsible for the coal scare 
by the way he has been playing on the fears of the 
public. He is, as a rule, the most aggressive complain- 
ant about the inadequate supply, while at the same time 
he has been aiding and abetting the wealthy consumer 
in the latter’s attempts at hoarding coal. The foregoing 
statistics seem to speak for themselves, and in view of 
them it is difficult for us to see how the situation can 
be so grave as many seem to believe. 


The Nevada Senator from Nevada 


EW articles on the era of high prices are so griev- 

ously misleading as the one in the New York Times 
of July 21, “War-Bred Socialism,” containing an inter- 
view with Senator Francis G. Newlands, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

We have all kinds of sympathy with those who seek 
lower prices for coal and every other product, much as 
we feel that only with high prices can the war be won. 
We regret to see wealth flowing into the hands of the 
already wealthy. We are sorry that the working man 


cannot be induced to meet the cost of financing the war 
by his savings. But it looks much as if there is no other 
way of securing money for the war than by allowing 
prices to take their natural courses. 

But Senator Newlands does not see matters in that 
way. He would like low prices during the war, and he 
rates the patriotism of the industries by the sacrifices in 
prices which he believes they have made. If that is a 
true criterion, coal stands preéminent. The large an- 
thracite producers have not in any way or at any time 
raised their prices disproportionately to the increased 
cost of production, and the bituminous coal operators 
have recently cut their prices in half and further re- 
duced the price to the Government 50c. per ton. 

If profiteering during the war is an offense against 
the public, the coal industry has shown a larger response 
to the demands of righteousness than any other industry. 

Senator Newlands says that the copper interests have 
shown the right spirit. What have copper producers 
done? The price was about 304 to 32c. per pound; they 
cut the rate to 164c. on only part of what they agreed to 
sell to the United States Government. 

The quantity sold at that price was limited to about 
45,000,000 lb. They have refused to sell at that price 
the rest of the copper demanded by the Government. 
Contrast that with the attitude of the coal men. They 
make a cut at least fully as large to everyone and a 
further cut to the Government. 

It is the old story. Be liberal to all and no one will 
thank you. The coal men have halved their prices to 
the people generally, and Senator Newlands says they 
are not doing as well as the copper men because they 
do not halve the price yet again when making an offer 
to Uncle Sam. Unburden yourself of your wealth and 
people will condemn you because you are not as gener- 
ous as those can be who have kept their fortunes. It is 
time for such sectional muckrakers as Senator Newlands 
to be told that the public will not stand for a browbeat- 
ing of one state by another unless some state has a real 
good cause. Senator Newlands has always been an 
advocate of whatever will help Nevada regardless of the 
interests of the nation. He was for years a leader in 
the bimetallist agitation, which meant that the public 
was to pay heavily to help put the Nevada silver pro- 
ducers on their feet. 

He comes from an important copper-producing state 
and so tells the public that the copper producers have 
done well and the coal men have done badly. His refer- 
ence to the lumber interests appears as an aside. The 
reduction in price on the lumber intended for canton- 
ments is a mere bagatelle. The lumber men have not cut 
prices to the general public. Yet they could well afford 
to, for lumber has made exceptional advances in recent 
years. 
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Coal Age is not so narrow in its purview as this Neva- 
da Senator from Nevada. It is willing to admit that the 
copper industry was the first to reduce its price to the 
Government, the price of copper for some of the Gov- 
ernment’s needs being lowered as early as Mar. 21 of 
this year. It also made that reduction with more grace 
and less compulsion. Coal Age also admits that the 
copper magnates were far more generous to the Red 
Cross than the coal-mining concerns. It remains to be 
seen whether the shareholders of the copper companies 
will show a like spirit of patriotism. 


Prices That Sustain and Build 


HERE prices will ultimately be set is a matter of 

vital importance to the country. Let us never 
forget that a low price and a low profit may be more 
detrimental than a higher price and a larger profit. 

The President in his recent July 11 address to the 
public said: “A just price must, of course, be paid for 
everything the Government buys. By a just price I 
mean a price which will sustain the industries con- 
cerned in a high state of efficiency, provide a living for 
those who conduct them, enable them to pay good wages 
and make possible the expansions of their enterprises 
which will from time to time become necessary as the 
stupendous undertakings of this great war develop. We 
could not wisely or reasonably do less than pay such 
prices.” 

This is an admirable statement. We wonder if the 
President really knew how far he was committing him- 
self when he made it. The public needs that some 
businesses be increased 1000 per cent., others 500 per 
cent. and some not at all. Some need not be as active 
as before, but they do not affect the result an iota be- 
cause the money invested in them cannot be taken out. 
For instance, we need fewer brick during the war, but 
we cannot make use of the equipment of the brickyards 
for any other purpose than making brick. 

So in some businesses we want the expansion to be 1000 
per cent., but this can be done partly on borrowed money. 
The expansion of business in those industries can, it 
is true, be secured in part from those industries that 
have not hitherto participated in them. But to secure 
the money required for the industries making the 
largest demands the average profit in the industries 
as a whole must be abnormally large. 

Let us suppose then that on the whole the war- 
worthy business of the country has to be stimulated 
50 per cent. in a year. Then the earnings must be 50 
per cent. on an average in war-worthy industries, for a 
dollar of capital is needed on an average to make a 
dollar’s worth of product. 

More than that will probably be needed, for some of 
the capital made will not go into worth-while industry. 
Coal men in the East will open new and unnecessary 
mines if not restrained. Farmers and others will build 
good houses. Others will invest in mining ventures 
that are not successful. Some of the profit will be 
wasted. But the profits must be large if with all the 
leaks sustained we are to make industry bound with the 
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required vigor. Then there is a need for greater effi- 
ciency, which can only come in large measure if we 
finance adequately those improvements by which effi- 
ciency may be insured. 

Now, these conclusions are based on the assumption 
that none of the profit is taken by taxes. If the tax is 
25 per cent., the profit must be 4 more than 50 per 
cent., or 66% per cent. If it is 50 per cent., the profit 
must be 100 per cent. If it is 80 per cent., as has 
been suggested, the profit must be 250 per cent. 

It is well to face these facts manfully. Billions must 
be made by those of whom billions are required. The 
war must be won somehow, either by profits and taxes 
or by the savings of wages. If we could get the worker 
to buy stocks and bonds, we could reduce profits without 
much injury being done, though without dividends the 
prospect of investment would hardly seem inviting to 
the workman, especially in view of the fact that some 
war-worthy industries might not be peace-worthy and 
the loss might be considerable. 

It would be well if we could rely on the Government 
to build the factories and supply the munitions. This 
is socialism, but there is nothing inherently bad about 
that doctrine. It is not wicked; it is merely unwork- 
able. We have just raised two billion dollars. Business 
collected that sum in a few weeks. It will be months 
before the Liberty Bonds will be ready for issuance, 
because the Government management is so hopelessly 
slow and inept. é 

The Liberty Bond buttons, on the other hand, were 
issued with promptitude, these not being made by the 
Government. However, the Treasury must be credited 
with having distributed these purchased badges of 
honor, though the distribution was not by any means 
efficiently done. Many who bought bonds and paid 
cash for them are yet without buttons. Many who have 
paid a mere pittance toward them are disfiguring their 
lapels with the most inartistic badge ever devised. 

We put men in jail and we fine them for being slow 
in making reports to the Government relative to their 
business and taxes, but when the Government makes 
reports or prints booklets no one knows when they will 
appear. Look also how our shipping program is being 
muddled. No one can wish for more governmental man- 
agement or ownership till our Government reforms. 


Government Statistics 

NE of the greatest economic problems of all times 
has been to attain a balance in the supply and de- 
mand of commodities. Only in this way can trade 
equilibrium and consequent smooth working of indus- 
trial operations be maintained. To secure these ends, 
full, accurate and prompt statistical data are needed. 
The latest addition to the Government statistics is a 
weekly statement showing the comparative production 
over the three weeks ended July 7, in percentages of the 
full rated capacity, and also the actual causes for lost 
time and the amount of tonnage so lost. The current 
statement is estimated to represent about 25 per cent. 

of the entire production of the country. 
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Sinking a Shaft to Coal 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry “Sinking a 
Shaft to Coal,” Coal Age, June 16, p. 1054, I notice that 
the writer proposes to line the shaft with concrete, 
for 40 ft. down from the surface, and expects to make 
the walls 7 in. thick, building the lining after sinking 
the shaft to that depth with temporary cribbing. 

Allow me to suggest that a 7-in. wall of concrete 
will not be of sufficient thickness to withstand even the 
hydrostatic pressure that is liable to come on the wall 
in case the weepholes become clogged, which is frequent- 
ly the case. Neither will this thickness of concrete 
withstand the natural loading of loose earth, which is 
certain to result from the kind of soil described in the 
inquiry, even though there may be no water in the sur- 
face drift. 

It appears to me that, in sinking through soil of this 
kind, better results would be obtained at less cost by 
constructing the lining on the surface, on the chosen 
site of the shaft, before starting the excavation. In 
this method the earth is excavated from within and be- 
neath the lining, and the latter is built up and allowed 
to sink as the work proceeds downward. This plan 
avoids the necessity of resorting to temporary cribbing. 


SINKING A MINE SHAFT IN INDIANA 


Permit me to refer, in this connection, to a shaft 
11 ft. 4 in., by 16 ft. 11 in., inside dimensions, which 
we are about to sink in Indiana. The first rock ledge 
is about 32 ft. below the surface, and we estimate that 
the hydrostatic pressure that is liable to come on the 
concrete at that point may reach 2000 lb. per sq. ft., 
while the earth pressure at a depth of 32 ft. will be 
about 1800 lb. per square foot. 

In this case we expect to make the lower 13 ft. of the 
shaft lining 18 in. thick; the next 11 ft., 15 in. thick 
and the upper 8 ft., 12 in. thick. The steel used to rein- 
force the concrete will vary from 1 per cent. at a depth 
of 32 ft. to 0.7 per cent. at a depth of 10 ft. The lining 
will be built in sections above the surface level and 
lowered as the excavation progresses, without the use 
of any temporary cribbing. The long sides of the shaft 
will be supported, however, by inserting 6 x 8-in. bun- 
tons 15 in. center to center for the first 5 ft. at the 
bottom of the lining; 18-in. centers for the next 9 ft. 
above and 2-ft. centers from that point to the surface. 
This will make the longest unsupported walls in this 
shaft the two end walls, which are each 11 ft. 4 in. long 
in the clear. 

In order to facilitate the sinking of the concrete lin- 
ing, we are arranging to chamfer the lower edge of 
the walls to an angle of 45 deg. Because there is only 
soft earth to be encountered, in this case, we shall use 
no metal shoe under the lining while sinking. I would 
recommend, however, if the same method is adopted in 
sinking the shaft referred to in the previous inquiry, it 


would be better to use a steel shoe underneath the lin- 

ing, on account of the soft shales encountered in the 

drift. FRED A. KREHBIEL, 
Chicago, III. Prest. Krehbiel Co. 


Letter No. 3—Before attempting to reply to the in- 
quiry of “Engineer,” in reference to sinking a 10 x 17- 
ft. shaft and concreting the first 40 ft. of the excavation 
with a 7-in. concrete wall, let me say that it would be 
both interesting and important to know whether there is 
water to be encountered in the sinking and how much. 
The method to be recommended will also depend on 
knowing the extent of the property, which will deter- 
mine both the life of the shaft and the character of its 
equipment. 

However, since the first 40 ft. of this shaft must be 
sunk through 3 ft. of yellow clay, 1 ft. sandy clay, 7 ft. 
yellow clay, 12 ft. sandy shale and 17 ft. of soft shale, 
as stated in the inquiry, and assuming that there is 
considerable water to be encountered, I would not recom- 
mend the use of temporary cribbing. I would start the 
excavation by sinking 10 or 12 ft. through the clay, 
provided this would stand without caving. Then, hav- 
ing leveled off the bottom, begin the concrete wall at the 
foot of this hole and carry it up, say 15 or 20 ft. above 
the surface of the ground. 

It will now be necessary to employ a derrick to hoist 
the material excavated from within this wall and dump 
it on the surface. From this time on, the excavation 
must be carried on uniformly all around the shaft, so 
as to enable the concrete lining to sink gradually and 
regularly on all sides. This must be carefully watched. 
The weight of the concrete wall will cause it to sink 
as the earth and rock are excavated beneath it, if care 
is taken to prevent any binding by reason of one side 
sinking more rapidly than the other. 


CONCRETE WALL BUILT AS SHAFT IS E CAVATED 


As the excavation proceeds and the wall sinks, more 
concrete is added above. This process is continued until 
the rockbed that is intended to form the support of 
the lining of this section of the shaft is reached. The 
inquiry states that the underlying strata consist of 
various thicknesses of rock, shale, slate, soapstone, sand- 
stone, fireclay and coal. Much of this may prove to be 
dangerous ground, requiring to be well timbered or 
otherwise protected by wall plates. 

Let me say here that if this is a large proposition it 
would be far better to line the entire shaft with con- 
crete down to the coal, as that would make a more 
permanent lining and give better results. It is impor- 
tant to determine the proper size of timber or thick- 
ness of concrete to use, in accordance with the condi- 
tions existing in the strata. 

“Engineer” states that the concrete wall will be 7 
in. thick for the first 40 ft. of the excavation. In my 
opinion this is very light for the support of the strata 
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he has described, unless the concrete is heavily rein- 
forced with iron or steel. The thickness of a concrete 
wall for lining a shaft should always be greater than 
that shown by the actual calculation. This will give a 
margin of safety, which is important in such work. 

The method of sinking a concrete wall from the sur- 
face to bedrock, as described here, is not new and has 
found much favor with mining engineers, who are us- 
ing it very largely in shaft sinking today. By avoid- 
ing the expense of timber for cribbing, it will generally 
be found that the sinking of a concrete wall in this 
manner is not as expensive an operation as might at 
first be thought. 


Kingston, Penn. H. G. DAVIS. 


Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine 


Letter No. 4—The inquiry of a Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 
fireboss, Coal Age, June 9, p. 1012, and the letter of 
another fireboss, at Punxsutawney, June 23, p. 1090, 
have provoked some discussion in this vicinity and that 
is my excuse for offering the following remarks, which 
I will endeavor to make as brief as possible: 

First, let me say that a mine fire cannot be fought 
successfully in a magazine article or at long range 
and, for this reason, a writer is always at a disad- 
vantage. One must be on the ground and observe and 
study the conditions as they exist or as they arise. 
Each fire presents its own problems and each requires 
individual treatment. 

But, before attempting to describe how we ought to 
proceed to extinguish this fire, let us look for a moment 
at the conditions described, and hope that they do not 
exist. For instance, we are told that the ventilating 
air current is directed into the outside chamber by a 
canvas hung across the intake and haulage road. Six 
of these places are said to be generating gas. To 
permit a condition of this kind to exist in a gaseous 
mine is, in my opinion, a crime that should be punished 
by a severe penalty. Let us hope, however, that such 
a condition does not exist in any of the coal mines 
near Wilkes-Barre, where so much gas is generated. 


CONDEMNS THE USE OF CANVAS IN A GASSY MINE 


The use of canvas for directing ventilation in the 
mines in this valley should be limited to cases of actual 
necessity. The use of canvas on the gangway road and 
at the mouth of each of these six places cannot be too 
highly condemned from the standpoint of both safety 
and economy. 

Now, in regard to putting out this fire, assuming that 
the roof is good and other conditions favorable, I 
would first station a man at the mouth of the outside 
chamber to see that the canvas on the haulage road was 
kept in place at all times, so as to prevent any stoppage 
of the ventilation in these chambers, which would allow 
ygas to accumulate in them and produce a very dangerous 
condition. I would then proceed to fight the fire in 
the ordinary manner, loading the burnt material out in 
mine cars. 

If conditions were not favorable to fight the fire, 
{ would then make the necessary arrangements to 
seal off the place by closing the gangway at a point 
just inside of the last crosscut. This could easily be 
done by putting up a built-in frame, having a door 
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that can be closed when the necessary preparations 
are completed. A couple of good helmet men would 
soon be able to close the openings between the door 
posts and the ribs, with canvas, which should be planked 
over as soon as possible. This will take care of the 
fire until the permanent stopping or seal outside of the 
one described above has been erected. This seal should 
also contain a small door, say about 3 x 5 ft., which will 
permit of an examination of the fire area in a few days, 
by men wearing oxygen breathing apparatus. This 
was done at the No. 3 shaft of the Woodward colliery 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. a 
few years ago. 

In conclusion, let me add that my experience of many 
years in the mines of this valley shows that, in attempt- 
ing to seal off a mine fire, an explosion of gas is liable to 
occur. In this particular case, however, I do not think 
this would happen, as the products of combustion, or 
the inert gases given off by the fire, would render 
any methane or firedamp mixture nonexplosive. Should 
an explosion take place its force would be very slight. 
Then, if the temporary seal was quickly replaced, there 
would be no danger of any further explosion. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. AJAX. 


Letter No. 5—In considering the matter of ex- 
tinguishing a mine fire, it is generally the case that 
a number of conditions must be assumed. The fire 
described in the inquiry of “fireboss,” Coal Age, June 
9, p. 1012, presumably ‘was discovered by him when 
making his rounds. It could not have gained much 
headway, judging from the account, as it was confined 
to a somewhat limited area and in an advantageous 
location to be handled. . 

Assuming that the coal is highly inflammable, how- 
ever, and gas being generated at the face of the heading, 
the situation calls for prompt action on the part of the 
fireboss. If he decides that he cannot handle the fire 
alone, he should tear down at least one or two sections 
of the canvas brattice to prevent its catching fire. Then, 
having torn away the brattice at the crosscut so as to 
short-circuit the air at that point and prevent the > 
current passing through the rooms from reaching the 
fire, he should hasten to secure help and get water to 
the fire as quickly as possible. 

It is possible that this fire can be subdued with water, 
provided both men and water are available. This is a 
question for the fireboss to determine, he being the 
one most familiar with the conditions. Should he decide 
that the situation cannot be handled in this manner, 
however, it will be necessary to adopt some means 
of sealing off the fire before it has gained further 
headway. Located at the head of the entry, some dis- 
tance inside of the last crosscut, the work of sealing 
it off should not be difficult. The main obstacle to 
be overcome will be the smoke and heat generated by 
the fire. 

As quickly as the needed material can be brought 
to the place and men secured, the work of building 
the stopping inside of the last breakthrough should 
be started, and this should be carried on without in- 
terruption. There should be enough men available to 
relieve at once any that may be overcome. In the 
meantime, the air current passing through the rooms 
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on the intake must be carefully watched, so that the 
mixture of gas and air does not become dangerous. 

The gas-charged air from the rooms should not be 
permitted to reach the fire, but should be short-circuited 
and passed into the return airway at a safe distance 
back. It should be safe enough to tear down all the 
brattice inside of the last crosscut, since the gas gen- 
erated at the head of the entry will be burned as fast 
as it issues from the coal, and no accumulation of 
methane would take place in that part of the heading. 

The success of the entire operation will depend large- 
ly on the judgment and prompt action of the fireboss 
when the fire is discovered. The situation demands a 
cool head and calm, intelligent judgment. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Drilling and Shooting Coal 


Letter No. 2—In his letter on “Drilling and Shooting 
Coal,” Coal Age, June 30, p. 1129, I. J. Osbun has well 
drawn attention to the previous article on that subect 
by F. C. Pick, June 9, p. 990. The conditions described 
by Mr. Pick, as prevailing twenty years ago, in respect 
to the careless handling of explosives in proximity to 
flaming lamps and torches, have not been considered se- 
riously by superintendents and foremen as an element 
of danger, until quite recently. 

I recall a statement made in a recent book on coal 
mining, reading somewhat as follows: ‘As is generally 
the case, it needed a great disaster to impress upon the 
American people the necessity for conducting so hazard- 
ous a business as coal mining must ever be, under legal 
restrictions and under officials who have theoretical as 
well as practical training.’”’ That statement supports 
my contention that any mine official who violates the coal- 
mining laws of the state or disobeys instructions should 
be prosecuted, whether he is a superintendent, foreman, 
assistant foreman, fireboss, shotfirer, timberman, track- 
man or miner. He should be prosecuted and, if found 
guilty, suitably punished. 

Carelessness in the drilling and shooting of coal has 
caused many disasters that might have been avoided had 
the foreman given the proper instructions to his men 
when making his daily visits to their working places. 
Any mine foreman worthy of the name knows his duty 
in this regard, and no matter what experience a miner 
-may have, the foreman should not neglect to observe 
closely his methods and give him needed instructions. 
This is necessary, because conditions differ in almost 
every mine. The coal is either harder or softer, and 
there are peculiarities in every seam that must be guard- 
ed against, or the roof conditions may require close 
attention. 

The suggestion of taking the drilling and shooting of 
coal out of the hands of the miner and employing a 
picked crew of men for this work is not a new idea. It 
was tried twenty years ago with the result that the min- 
ing of coal lost its dignity as a trade. No first-class 
miner was willing to load coal at 174 c. per ton, and this 
work fell into the hands of men having brawn and mus- 
cle, but knowing nothing of coal mining. A great num- 
ber of these men were killed by falling roof and coal. 

This condition has naturally developed a scarcity of 
coal miners. Where machines are used to mine the coal, 
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there is a job of loading it into the mine cars for any 
Tom, Dick or Harry that comes to the mines. No heed 
is given as to whether the man knows anything about a 
mine. 

Now, what is needed to make the mining of coal a 
first-class occupation is to employ experienced miners at 
the working face and make them responsible for the 
training of less experienced men. In my opinion, every 
person seeking employment in a coal mine should pass 
an examination that would show how much he knows in 
regard to the mining of coal. 

The laws relating to the drilling and shooting of coal, 
in Colorado, are second to none, and if the shotfirer per- 
forms his whole duty as required by the law, good re- 
sults will follow. It is true that the refusal of a shot- 
firer to fire a shot that he considers unsafe may make 
him some trouble, because it reduces the output; but, on 
the other hand, the firing of such a shot may cause an 
accident for which the shotfirer himself will be held 
responsible. 

Any shotfirer who will not act on his own judgment 
and refuse to fire a shot that he considers unsafe is 
wholly unfit for the position he holds. One of the great- 
est difficulties with which most shotfirers have to con- 
tend is the large territory they are compelled to exam- 
ine, in many mines. To make the examination in the 
allotted time, the man is then unable to properly per- 
form his work and, as a result, windy shots and missed 
holes are of frequent occurrence. He is fortunate in- 
deed if these do not result in a more serious disaster. 

My conclusion in this matter is that the most effective 
remedy to apply is to elevate the mining of coal to the 
standard of a first-class occupation. One experienced 
miner, 45 or 50 years of age, will drill, shoot and load 
10 tons of coal a day, under favorable conditions, while 
two younger men, having less experience, though work- 
ing together, will not show the same efficiency. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there seems to be a ten- 
dency on the part of mine superintendents and foremen 
to fill their mines with the younger men, while they 
themselves are kept in a state of anxiety, fearing that 
someone will be injured or killed because of his lack of 
experience in the mining of coal. 

Walsenburg, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 


Duties of Mine Examiners 


Letter No. 6—Kindly allow me to refer, if not too late, 
to the letter of Ostel Bullock, Coal Age, May 26, p. 9285. 
Speaking of the duties of mine examiners (firebosses), 
Mr. Bullock says, ‘The rules of the mine must largely 
govern the examiner in respect to keeping the men out 
of a place where he has found a loose rock.” 

This is only another instance showing the need of uni- 
versal laws controlling the mining of coal in a general 
way, in the different coal-producing states. I refer only 
to laws respecting general safety and do not mean to 
include laws relating to conditions that vary in different 
mines and districts. If there were general laws that 
were alike in all mines regulating the practice in re- 
spect to the discovery of a danger and its removal, the 
training of men would be the same all through, and when 
they went from one mine to another they would under- 
stand the general practice. 
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To illustrate my meaning more clearly, let me refer 
to another statement in the same letter, which is, 
“Should the mine manager fail to read the report or 
neglect to have the danger removed, and the men proceed 
to work in the place, he is responsible for any accident 
that may happen, and the examiner is exempt from 
blame, as he did his duty and made his report.” 

I agree with Mr. Bullock that the examiner is exempt 
from blame when he has placed the danger signal re- 
quired by law, which is a warning to all men to keep out 
of the place. I fail to see, however, that the mine 
manager (foreman) is responsible for the results of 
men violating the law by passing the danger signal. 


THE MEN TO BLAME FOR VIOLATING THE LAW 


It is quite true that the mine manager did not, as yet, 
either send a timberman with instructions to make the 
place safe, or authorize the men to do that work for 
themselves. But the fact remains that these men vio- 
lated the law, which forbids them: to pass a danger 
signal unless authorized by the mine manager to proceed 
and make the place safe for work. I want to ask, Is the 
mine manager to blame for this violation of the law by 
the men? Did he not have a right to expect that the 
men would remain out of tha* place when it was reported 
as being unsafe for work and a danger signal placed at 
the entrance? 

As I view the situation, the men were themselves to 
blame, as they should have stayed away from the place 
until it had been made safe or until they were authorized 
to do the work themselves. Passing the danger signal 
was a willful violation of the law on their part. 

I agree with Mr. Bullock when he says, “There are 
many foreigners working in the mines who are wholly 
incompetent to keep themselves safe and who are de- 
pendent on the mine officials in this respect,” That in- 
cludes many who can read and speak the English lan- 
guage. In this case, however, the delay or failure of 
the mine manager to order the work done that would 
make the place safe is one thing, and the violation of the 
law by the men is quite another thing. The latter, in 
my opinion, was the direct cause of the fatal results. 

West Leisenring, Penn. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Valuation of Coal Lands 


Letter No. 1—I was interested in the inquiry and 
reply relating to the valuation of coal lands, Coal Age, 
June 2, p. 970, as this is a question that often requires 
serious consideration in the extension and development 
of coal properties. 

In many places where the coal lies at the shallow 
depth of only 160 ft. mentioned in ‘this inquiry, it is 
possible to judge more or less accurately in regard to 
the uniformity of the coal beds by studying the charac- 
ter of the overlying surface, which will often reveal 
the possibility of disturbances that might be expected 
to affect the coal seam below. Such observations, how- 
ever, do not give positive assurance that the coal beds 
are undisturbed and are not faulted or eroded. 

In seeking to place 2 value on coal properties, regard 
must be had to the surface valuation, as well as to the 
underlying deposits of coal or other mineral. The 
probable effect of the extraction of these deposits on 
the surface improvements must also be considered. It 
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must be remembered that the actual extraction of coal 
will fall short of the solid contents of the seam, and al- 
lowance must be made for this waste. The percentage 
of extraction will depend on numerous conditions affect- 
ing the method of mining adopted. The value of the 
output per ton must be estimated in the light of an 
intimate knowledge of the working conditions and will 
be subject, moreover, to the fluctuations of the market, 
which cannot be forecasted and must therefore consti- 
tute an element of uncertainty. 

The available tonnage underlying this 360 acres of 
land, for a 6-ft. seam lying flat, is readily estimated by 
multiplying the area of an acre, 43,560 sq.ft., by the 
number of acres and that product consecutively by 62.5, 
the weight of a cubic foot of water and the specific 
gravity of the coal. The final product divided by 2000, 
for short tons, or 2240, for long tons, will give the solid 
contents of the seam, assuming a uniform thickness 
throughout. Allowance must then be made for an esti- 
mated loss in the working of the seam. 

In case the seam is inclined. however, the tonnage 
per acre will be greater and must be found by dividing 
the tonnage for a flat seam by the cosine of the angle 
of inclination. Should there be marked changes in the 
depth of the seam, it will be necessary te calculate the 
tonnage of each section separately. The allowance for 
waste in mining will be less where the longwal! method 
is used than where the room-and-pillar system is em- 
ployeca. , C. McMANIMAN. 

Rawdon, Quebec, Canada. 


Haulage Economies 


Letter No. 1—I was greatly interested in reading 
D. L. C.’s letter dealing with mixed haulage in mines, 
Coal Age, July 14, p. 69. He speaks of being “troubled 
with motors frequently stripping their gears.” He also 
states that “‘the mine cars are too heavy for men to 
handle, as they have a capacity of 23 tons.” I offer the 
following suggestions in a spirit of sincere codperation, 
hoping that they may help him to overcome his diffi- 
culties. If they do, I shall feel that the time was wel! 
spent. 

Speaking of cars carrying 2} tons of coal as being 
“too heavy for men to handle,” let me say that there 
are mines where men are handling such cars with com- 
parative ease. The cars, however, are equipped with 
roller bearings, which explains how that is possible. In 
this connection my mind reverts to two articles that 
appeared a short time ago in Coal Age, one entitled 
“Haulage Economies,’ Vol. 10, p. 34, and the other 
“An Interesting Dynamometer Test,” page 1000 ot the 
same volume. I found these articles indexed in my file, 
and they show clearly the great saving of roller-bearing 
cars as compared with cars mounted on plain bearings 

The dynamometer test that formed the subject of the 
article Jast mentioned was conducted at the Coal Brook 
colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. The test showed 


that it required 24 times as much power to keep the 


plain-bearing cars running as compared with that re- 
quired where the cars were equipped with roller bear 
ings 

An interesting article on this subject appeared in 
Coal Age. July 7, p. 13. The article features the re- 
searches of P. B. Liebermann, chief engineer of the 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of Newark, N. J. The figures 
given in the tables show a remarkable difference between 
the coefficients of friction for cars mounted on 
the Hyatt flexible roller bearings as compared with those 
using plain bearings. From these tables I was sur- 
prised to learn that the coefficient for the Hyatt bear- 
ings ranges from 0.004 to 0.005, while the frictional 
coefficient for the plain cast-iron bearing on steel shafts 
is given as 0.03 to 0.20. These, certainly, are inter- 
esting comparisons in respect to the economy of mine 
haulage. 

In closing, permit me to say that the case of D. L. C. 
may present some factors that would operate against 
the use of roller bearings. But it appears to me that the 
plain bearings of his cars are the chief source of his 
difficulties, and a change to roller bearings would elim- 
inate much of the trouble he has mentioned. 

W. J. KEARNS, 


Uniontown, Penn. President Faith Coal Co. 


Favoritism vs. Discipline 


Letter No. 1—In some way the reading of one of the 
letters in last week’s issue of Coal Age recalls an inci- 
dent that occurred about two weeks ago at a mine near 
Cannonsburg. The incident points strongly to a prac- 
tice that is all too common with many mine foremen, 
who permit themselves to overlook violations of the 
mine rules and regulations when the act concerns one 
who is a favorite, while meting out the full penalty of 
the law to another. 

In the mine to which I have referred, the foreman in 
charge caught a man riding on a motor trip, which was 
against the rules of the mine. He charged him with a 
violation of the rules and laid him off for a day or two 
to think it over. 

The following day one of the assistant foremen caught 
a miner on top of a locomotive. He told the motorman 
to put him off before starting out of the mine. The 
motorman replied by telling the assistant foreman to 
mind his own business, which it is quite evident he was 
doing. The assistant reported the matter to the fore- 
man, who treated it lightly and gave .it no attention. 

Again, the next day, the boss driver caught a third 
man riding out of the mine on the rear of a motor trip 
and reported him to the foreman, who discharged him 
at once from the employ of the company. It so hap- 
pened that the last man caught was the son of the 
assistant foreman, who had reported a violation of the 
rules the previous day. 

A little later, the assistant went to the foreman and 
asked him if he thought it was a square deal to dis- 
charge his son for riding out on the rear end of a motor 
trip, while he did nothing to the man who rode out on 
the top of the motor the day before. The foremer 
promptly told the assistant that it was none of his busi- 
ness, adding that if he was not satisfied he could call at 
the office for his money. 

The assistant thus summarily discharged had been 
in the employ of the company for sixteen years and was 
as good a man as ever went down into a mine. His dis- 
charge came as the result of his desire to see fair play 
and discipline in the mines. There may be something 
in the fact that this assistant had just passed the exam- 
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ination and received his papers making him eligible to 
mine foremanship. How this may be, I cannot say, but 
the incident appeals to me as one of the worst illus- 
trations of favoritism, resulting in the lack of discipline 
in the mine, of which I know. RIXEY. 

, Penn. 





Mine Lamps 


Letter No. 8—-To my mind, the previous letters on 
“Mine Lamps” have favored too largely the use of car- 
bide lamps in the mine. It is right that the miner 
should have a clear, bright light so that he can see what 
he is doing, and in that respect the carbide lamp is 
superior to the common oil lamp. Its use. however, 
must naturally be restricted to mines generating. no 
gas. 

For a long period of time I worked in French mines 
where lamps of the Wolf type, burning benzine, were 
used exclusively. The light was very satisfactory and 
the lamps gave ample warning when the mine air was 
unsafe. 

The ood results obtained when the electric cap lamp 
is used -nd given a fair trial seem to be sufficient rea- 
son, however, for advocating their use in all mines. It 
is my belief that if the miner used this lamp exclusively, 
more attention would be given by operators to provide 
ample ventilation in mines and there would be less fear 
of the ignition of gas by the sparking of wires and 
commutator brushes on the haulage roads. 

It is a long time since I took my first oil lamp and 
went down into the mine. The lamp was cumbrous 
and heavy, containing oil and wick for a ten-hour shift. 
It was soldered to a spike about 9 in. long and 3 in. 
Square, in cross-section. One end of this spike was 
sharpened to a point, so that the lamp could be stuck 
to a post when desired. A belt was worn about the 
head for the support of the lamp and it was a torture 
to carry such a weight all day long. The weight of a 
small oil lamp, such as is used in the mines today, is 
nothing to be compared with that of the lamp we used 
at that time. 

Not long ago I decided to work in one of the gaseous 
mines in the southern part of this state. I wanted to 
do so in order to become familiar with the room-and- 
pillar work practiced in that region. Knowing that 
samples of the mine air frequently showed as high as 
12 per cent. of methane, I expected to find safety lamps 
used exclusively in those mines. Instead, however, 
nothing but carbide lamps were in use. Although many 
explosions had occurred in that region, I was told that 
there was no danger, as the mines were well ventilated 

In closing, let me say that I am a strong advocate of 
the electric cap lamp, as it gives a strong light, does 
not vitiate the air and requires no time to be lost in 
tending the lamp. The lesson taught by the terrific ex- 
plosion in France, referred to in one of my previous 
letters, resulted in a law being passed forbidding the 
use of open lights in both French and Belgian mines. 
When modern machinery and appliances are being so 
generally adopted, I see no reason why the most modern 
type of mine lamps should not be more generally used. 
I say, Boost the electric cap lamp, as being the safest 
and best light for use in the mines. 


Peru, IIl. GASTON LIBIEZ. 
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Driving an Entry on a Curve 


Kindly explain the method of calculating the offset 
necessary to drive a heading on a curve, and the man- 
ner of giving points on the center line of the curve 
when the engineers place spads in the roof, on the 
center line of the main entry and indicate where the 
curve is to start and its radius. J. P. HAMBY. 

Roda, Va. 





Referring to the accompanying figure, let A and B 
be the engineer’s spads on the center line of the main 
road, and assume that an entry 10 ft. wide is to be 

driven on a curve, 















{SRE Se : 
(a SOMES og starting from A and 
Se Sais A having a radius of 
= 100 ft. The simplest 


method for a mine 
foreman to adopt is 
that which employs 
tangential deflections. 
Y The tangential de- 
flection is an offset 
perpendicular to the 
tangent and is measured from the tangent to the end 
of the corresponding chord. 

It is important to choose a chord of such length that 
the corresponding tangent will not run into the rib of 
the entry on the curve, and to avoid this the offset taken 
must be a little less than half the width of the entry. 
For example, in a 10-ft. entry, assume an offset of 
say 434 ft. The required length of chord (c), for a 
radius R — 100 ft. and an offset f = 4.5 ft., is 

c=V 2fFR=V 2X 4.5 X 100 = 30 ft. 

Now, referring to the figure, mark or stretch a line 
between the points A and B on the main entry. Then, 
with the end of the tape held at A, measure 30 ft. to C, 
holding the tape so that the distance DC perpendicular 
to AB will be the given offset, 43 ft. The point C thus 
found is on the center line of the curved entry. 

In order to set the next point EF on this curve, it is 
necessary to establish a backsight, or point m, making 
the offset Am 43 ft., measured perpendicular to Cm. 
Now, draw a line from m through C and extend it to n, 
thus forming a new tangent mn. The point # is now 
fixed by measuring 30 ft. with the tape from C and off- 
setting from the tangent Cn, 44 ft., as before. The 
offset nH is perpendicular to the tangent Cn. The point 
E thus found is on the center line of the curved entry. 

To set the next point F’, the same process is repeated, 
by establishing the backsight 0, offset 44 ft. from C and 
perpendicular to oH. Then, extending the tangent oH 
to r, offset the point F 44 ft., at a distance of 30 
ft. from FE. 

In this process, it is important to remember that 
the offset must be a little less than half the width of 
the entry, and the corresponding chord is then found by 
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multiplying twice this offset by the radius of the curve 
and extracting the square root of the product, accord- 
ing to the formula previously given. 


Handy Tonnage Chart 
Has Coal Age a chart for converting pounds into 
short and long tons, without calculation? 
New York City. COAL DEALER. 





The chart on the opposite page has been designed 
specially by Coal Age, to meet this want so often ex- 
pressed by shippers and dealers and will be found of 
great convenience. 


Government vs. Coal Age Prices 
of Bituminous Coal 


Kindly advise me of the prevailing price of Miller 
Vein, bituminous coal, f.o.b. cars at mines. We have a 
contract with a certain concern based upon and governed 
by the price set forth in Coal Age, relating to the South 
Fork, Miller Vein. Since the new Philadelphia and 
Washington scale was adopted by the agreement of the 
bituminous operators with the Government, fixing the 
price of coal at $3 per ton, the parties to our contract 
are trying to get away from their obligation. The con- 
tract was drawn for a period of three years, beginning 
Apr. 1, 1917, and was to be governed by the price set 
forth for this coal in Coal Age. We ask that you kindly 
advise us of the facts bearing on this case. OPERATOR. 

, Penn. 








At the present time, the only bituminous quotations 
prevailing in the Philadelphia market are those based on 
the agreement of the bituminous coal operators with 
Secretary Lane, fixing the price of bituminous coal at 
$3 per net ton (2000 lb.) for mine-run coal, and $3.50 
per net ton for lump coal. 

Regarding the contract to which you have referred, 
we beg to advise that this is not at all an uncommon way 
of selling bituminous coal, the sale to be governed by 
the prevailing price at the time of sale. 

For a short time immediately following the adoption 
of the agreement between the bituminous operators and 
the Government, the question of price control was rend- 
ered very uncertain by reason of the fact that a leading 
official of the Government refused to give his sanction 
and thus fully ratify the agreement, which had already 
been broadcasted over the country by the daily press. 

During this period of uncertainty and pending a more 
definite statement by the Government, Coal Age con- 
tinued to publish the price of coal in line with previous 
quotations. 

The agreement with the Government has now been 
fully ratified and established, and the price named 
governs the sale of all bituminous coal. 
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Illinois Mine Managers’ Examination 
Springfield, June 11, 1917 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Give the names of the American Devonian; it 
is subdivided into four groups of strata representing 
four periods. 

Ans.—According to Le Conte, the American Devonian 
Age is divided into the following four periods: Catskill, 
Chemung, Hamilton and Corniferous. 

Ques.—In a coal field two miles square, both mine 
openings are at the lowest point of the seam within the 
property. From these openings, the seam rises on a 
grade of 23 per cent. for a distance of 6000 ft. The 
depth of strata at the opening is 210 ft., and the entire 
surface is level. The mine is ventilated by a force fan 
15 ft. in diameter, which is found to be unable to supply 
the lawful quantity of air at the face of the workings. 
What means would you adopt, in this case, to insure the 
amount of ventilation required by law? Show by a 
sketch or by calculation the reason for your answer. 

Ans.—Assuming that the shortage of air has occurred 
when the development of the mine has reached 6000 ft. 
from the opening, the simplest and most practical 
method to adopt, in order to increase the circulation of 
the air in the mine, would be to sink an air shaft at the 
face of the workings. 

The main reason for adopting this plan is that the 
depth of cover at this point is only 60 ft. This is ascer- 
tained by calculating the rise of the seam for a grade of 
23 per cent. in a distance of 6000 ft., which is 6000 
0.025 = 150 ft. Then, since the depth of the shaft open- 
ings at the lower point of the seam is 210 ft., the depth 
of air shaft 6000 ft. up the pitch will be 210 — 150 = 
60 ft. 

By the sinking of the air shaft at or near the head 
of the pitch, the circulation in the mine can be made 
wholly ascensional, the air entering the downcast shaft 
at the lowest point of the seam and ascending the pitch 
to the air shaft, which will then be the upcast for the 
entire mine. This will make an ideal system of ventila- 
tion and the natural air column formed by the pitch of 
the seam will greatly assist the work of the fan. 

Ques.—An entry runs N 46° 54’ E, and the rooms 
turned off this entry runs S 61° 21’ E; what angle do 
these rooms make with the entry? 

Ans.—In this case the bearing of the entry lies in the 
northeast quadrant and that of the rooms in the south- 
east quadrant. In order to find the angle that the rooms 
make with the entry, it is necessary to subtract the sum 
of these bearings from two right angles, or 180 deg.; 
thus, the sum of the two bearings being 108° 15’, the 
required angle between the entry and the rooms is 180° 
— 108° 15’ — 71° 45’. 

Ques.—The old workings in a mine cover 20 acres, 
and the average height between roof and floor, over this 
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area, is 2 ft. If this space is filled with marsh gas 
(CH,), how much of that gas will be given off into the 
roadways of the mine when the barometer falls from 
27.5 to 27 inches? 

Ans.—The area of an acre is 43,560 sq.ft. There- 
fore, the cubic contents of 20 acres, for an average 
height of 2 ft., over this area, is 20 K 2 K 43,560 = 
1,742,400 cu.ft. 

Assuming a constant temperature in the workings, the 
expansion of air or gas contained in this space is in the 
inverse ratio of the pressures, which is 27.5/27 = 55/54. 
The increase in volume, or the volume of gas thrown 
off, owing to this fall of pressure is, therefore, 1/54 of 
total volume, or 1,742,000 ~— 54 — 32,266 cu.ft. 

Ques.—If the steam in a boiler is 270 deg. and the 
feed water is at 110 deg., how many units of heat will 
be necessary to add to this water to turn a pound of it 
into steam? 

Ans.—As taken from the steam tables, which are nec- 
essary to give an intelligent answer to this question, the 
heat content of steam at 270 deg. F. is 1170 B.t.u., prac- 
tically, which is the total heat in the steam above 32 deg. 
The total heat in the water above 32, when at a tem- 
perature of 110 deg. F., is 110 — 32 = 78 deg. The 
heat absorbed in raising water at 110 deg. to steam at 
270 deg. is, therefore, 1170 — 78 = 1092 B.t.u. per 
pound. 

Ques.—With a fan 8 ft. in diameter making 240 r.p.m., 
and passing 62,000 cu. ft .of air per minute, when the 
water gage stands at 1 in., what is the equivalent 
orifice? 

Ans.—Since the water-gage reading given is presum- 
ably taken on the fan drift, it indicates the resistance 
of the mine. The equivalent orifice calculated from the 
quantity of air in circulation and this gage will be the 
equivalent orifice of the mine. It is found as follows: 

em 0.0004 Q _ 0.0004 X_ 62,000 = 94 Bhaaites 
Vi 

The size and speed of the fan are not required here to 
find the equivalent orifice of the mine. They are of 
value only for ascertaining the equivalent orifice of the 
fan should that be required. The process of finding the 
equivalent orifice of the fan in this case has been ex- 
plained in answer to a similar question in the last issue 
of Coal Age, page 173. 

Ques.—The barometer at,the top of a shaft reads 28.3 
in. and at the bottom, 30.9 in.; what is the depth of the 
shaft from the surface? 

Ans.—It is customary to allow 900 ft. of depth for 
each inch of increase in barometric reading. More ac- 
curately, however, 1 in. of barometer corresponds to an 
air column of 920 ft. under normal atmospheric condi- 
tions. This would make the depth of the shaft in this 
case (30.9 — 28.3)920 — 2392 ft. Allowing only 900 
ft. for each inch of barometric reading, the depth of the 
shaft would be (30.9 — 28.3)900 — 2340 ft. 
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IRON AND STEEL 
PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of 
a month and a year ago: 


CINCINNATI July 31,1917 One Month Ago One Year Ago 


No. 2 Southern foundry.... $49.90 $47.90 $16.90 to 17.90 

No. 2 Northern foundry.... 52.26 a ae 19.76 to 20.26 
NEW YORK 

No. 2X Northern foundry... 54.25 50.5 25 19.70 to 20.25 

No. 2 plain Northern foundry 53.75 49.25 19.50 to 20.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Southern foundry?+... 47.00 45.00 14.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 2 Northern foundry.... 55.00 55.00 19.00 
PITTSBURGH 

messemer jron®” ...%... 6... 55.95 55.95 21.00 

PSSRC PLOT hy wre Gils ss 3 Sond 53.95 50.0 18.00 


*These prices include the freight charge from the valley to the Pitts- 
burgh district. +Delivered Tidewater. New York. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—tThe following are the base prices, f.0.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from ware- 
houses at the places named: 


7—New York—, San 

Pitts- July 31, 1 Yr. St. Chi- Fran- 
burgh 1917 Ago Louis cago cisco Dallas 
ipeamay 3 to 15 ine. o°........ $4.50 $5.25 $2.50 $5.05 $5.00 $7.75 $6.00 
Channels, 3 to 15 in....... 4.60 5.25 2.50 5.05 5.00 7:75 6.00 
Angles, 3 to 6in., % in. thick 4.50 5.25 2.50 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.25 
Mees ao ins and larger.... £50 5.30 2.50 5.05 5105 7.75 -6.25 
SER COR Nae nccaive ris. oe iis oe naatte 9.00 9.00 2.90 8.05 8.00 10.00 9.00 


BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
4.00 4.65 4.45 4.85 5.00 


July 31, 1917. 


- 


NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 


Mill, 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
UNEP ate sic iiis!.s ons = $3.50 $4.00 $4.00 $4.05 $4.10 
RIG ats etre ais! oz 3.75 4.00 4.85 3.2 See 


TRACK SUPPLIES—Prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
from warehouse at cities named: 


Mill, Cin- Birm- 
Pittsburgh cinnati St. Louis Denver ingham 
Standard railroad spikes. “93. 85 to4.00 $4.75 $5.75 $4.85 $6.00 
MRGCKADOILS \ 2 cs 3 ce sl 00 to 7. ae Fi a0 6.25 5.55 6.75 
Standard section angle bars 3. ‘00 to 3.2 Steks, hit 4.40 ee 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
+10% +35 % +30 % 


Cincinnati 


+15 % 


Cleveland 
List + 10% 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities 


named: : 
Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 

RARIIGUUL as 415.850 6s sis sss siphorene $6.75 $6.35 $7.75 $6.50 

PRMBURVOC Matiicty . 0c. ste 1c die (slaka 2 ale 7.25 6.50 8.00 7.00 


CAST-IRON PIPE—tThe following are prices per net ton for carload 


lots 
——New York——_, 
July 31, 1 Mo. One Birming- Chi- St. San Fran- 
1917 Ago Yr.Ago ham eago Louis” cisco ae 
TNA ons case 's $68.50 $68.50 $34.00 $63.00 $68.50 $67.00 $75.00 $72 


én and over 65.50 65.50 31.00 60.00 65.50 64.00 73.00 69. 00 
Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—tThe following quotations are per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago for ecarload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 
5c. per 100 lb. is charged extra: 

——Pittsburgh—_ ean 


July 31, One July 31, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year vee 
Standard bessemer rails. . $38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ib... 83.00 to 84.00* 50.00 68.00 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 lb.. 82.00 to 83.00* 49.00 67.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib.. 75.00 to 80.00* 47.00 65.00 40.00 


*Demand for light rails active and mills are obtaining premiums. 
Rerolled rails as valuable as new. hy, 


OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
cluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges): 


——————Chicago—————_,._ -St. ous 
nse 31,1917 One Month Ago Fuly 31, 19 


No. 1 railroad wrought.... $35.00 $44.00 $36.00 to 37. ie 
BtGve DIStG 2%. ..</ bn se ieve 18.50 24.50 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 28.50 32.00 25.00 to 26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 20.00 19.00 to 19.50 
Masts DOTINGH 616 5.<- Wels ids 17.50 19.50 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable cast. . 29.00 35.00 29.50 to 30.00 


COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 


New York Birmingham Denver 
$0.14 $0.14 $0.16 
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PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
as per basing card of July 2, 1917: 


BUTT WELD 


Steel Tron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
Ma REO Oe oars on 42% 28% as oe 33% 17% 
LAP WELD 

DS Seed ase te lavas 39 % 22% Yo Diy TASS si cisinieie ese 26 15% 
2M tO Cua. eon 35 Cp 22% % Ca an: 3 ee 28 be 15% 
oP Gite ten Be Pe oan 29 % 15% % ADOAEO VORA + ise 28% 15% 
i3 and 14:.... 321% % eve Reg Tey > 1A Sige 25 % 12% 
A eee tet ae 30 % Gr akeies 

BUTT WELD thigh te ss STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
‘to. 1%... 6... 40% TM ° GOOD Yes es © oo Fo 18% 
Re UO) ovis a's eatin o 41% Bei G 

LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Bat catis) shahans lage, etiats 33 % 2114 % VP i! A RELAT Heda 27% 14% 
WHE COPA Sc iere are 36 % 244% % PAS | OR ey RA 29 % 17% 
ECO | issans sei 35 % 23% % 4416 240" Ol seis 28 % 16% 
MEO’ O'S colar s guste 31% 17% % 7 tOare % Seat. 20 % 8% 
MBUO A) ira siete are 20 % 161% % Oe Lope ai... 15% 3% 


From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold 
for steel pipe: 
Black —————————__, 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
SiebOy oan: Dutt. welded ne ete see acest 38 % 42.8% 34.27 % 
oom, 10 _6\ ing butt welded= vee secant 28% 38.8 % 2727 1%, 
toe in: lap welded. 5 octets ccs ste 20 % 35.8 % 27% 

————_- Galvanized. 

New York Chicago St. Louis 
Pa tO) 3.1m. | biti: welded . mr assis cheval 22 % 27.8% 19.27% 
34, to 6 in. lap welded... .iii.s0.- ine 24.8% 13.27% 
paeto rk: in. lap “welded scepter. ates 10% 20.8% 6.27 % 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from aie York stock sell at 5 and 
5% from list price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 34 and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


——New York—_, ——Cleveland—.. -——Chicago—, 


July 31. One” July slay One, July,31,. One 
1917 YearAgo 1917 YearAgo 1917 Yr. re 

Hot pressed square.... List $2.00 $1.65 $2.75 $3.00 $3.2 
Hot pressed hexagon.. List 2.00 1.50 3.00 3.00 et 
Cold punched square.. List 1.50 1.40 2.50 1.60 3.00 
Cold punched hexagon. List 2.00 1.40 3.00 2.00 3.50 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
July 31,1917 One Year Ago 


POW FY OFX | oe Duratate slbee's. Mae ence cen Sratciet rere 50 % 50—10% 
Glevelan dius .ccasecsdesmeeusllantie sacetekewannereS oe as 50% 60 % 
TCA. E O's ss sais cw ce rtottal sven stot ao ne Were be ice) ote teed oe 50 % 65 % 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
by 4 in. and smaller. ...6 sca oc 30 % 35—5 % 385—5 % 
Larger and longeruptol in. by 30in. 15% 20—5 % 20—2\% % 


WROUGHT WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the 
following amount is deducted from list price: 


INGWiy MOLI S v chet ake $5.00 Cleveland ..... $4.50 Chica gO. tae - $4.50 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 lb. is as follows: 
New York ..... $2.25 Cleveland ..... $4.50 Chicago ..... $3.50 


RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
steel 4, and» smaller. 2 2, s) cteteleleiaratelsicrs 30 % 30 % 40% * 
TUTE “talc, s cc etate u euar Pe edeata Cia temernen eens, e 30 % 30% 40%* 


*For less than keg lots the discount is 35%. 


Button heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., sell as follows 


per 100 Ib.: 
New York ..... $7.00 Cleveland ..... $6.85 Chicago ..... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: 
INGW 2S OF) aleveves $7.10 Cleveland ..... $6.95 Chicago ..... $5.60 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


Chicago St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
SinlOe 5 EL Aa eae Pe Oy 6 10% 6 8 
Wiber, OF SPONSEs os) sis» sarees ws 6% 53 6 15 
Yanai ssi ON! ate archer csvemssia cel sie ole 6% 6 6 15 
PADD bata ave Sao. eae melee «tone ae) ote eae 3% 4% 3 5 
GREP Rie sicie so 5ey eo ance Rit ieiaanene 5 10 6 5 
Gare Journal 3 \s/s5/es = © erie 4% 3%to7% .. 20 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 


7-—New York—,, ———Cleveland—~—, ———— Chicago ——___, 


July 31, One July 31, _ One One 

1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago June 29,1917 Year Ago 
Best grade 70.00 50.00 70.00 46.50 70.00 50.00 
Commercial 40.00 25.00 24.50 17.50 25.00 to 30.00 21.00 
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HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 25g-in. .......... Fare ee tech the .. 65c. per ft. 
Common, 2%-in. ....... aca: ile fe ato utliet Sh sjivtsie oar sysieraneeaT te ees 40-10% 
Air 
; First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
in Perle payee eisicikis cc's eres $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 





Cincthnnath Sacer ek = ccc CeO ee 40 % 35 % 
St DoW eee tee etme oats 051s isol co Rae 45 % 40% 
Dén very shi ep eee sore <A ee ae 40 % 45 % 
Birmingham Wim anes ss cs scale Oc am eee 35 % 35 % 


RAWHIDE LACING—40% off list. 


PACKING—Prices in cities named are as follows: 


Valve and Stuffing-Box Cincinnati Denver St.Louis Chicago 
Twisted plain, 25-Ib. cartons...... $1.35 $1.25 $1.25 - $0.80 
Twisted graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 1.40 1.25 90 
Braided plain, 25-Ib. cartons....... 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.00 
Braided graphite, 25-Ib. cartons.... 1.55 1.40 1.50 1.10 

Steam (in 25- and 50-lb. cartons) 

Mirst grade @isaee ec hie vlas Re eee 1.00 .80 .80 75 
SGcOnGVerade) Mihi flies Mee stoke .35 -60 atelore 50 

Piston (in 25- and 50-Ilb. cartons) 

Asbestos, duck and rubber......... .90 .80 1.50 1.25 
Wiax, 2 Ars Weve. Muieiere ars eee tronaene 45 .60 .60 .85 
Rubber Vand Wawel, vs se ows teaeneene 75 .66 75 .90 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than %-in. the price is % to 2e. 
extra; while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an 
extra charge of 1c. The number of feet per pound for the various sizes 
is as follows: %-in., 8 ft.; %-in. 6; %%-in. 4%; l-in., 34%; 1%-in., 
2 ft. 10 in.; 1%-in., 2 ft. 4 in. Following is the price per pound for 
5g-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 


‘Boston. ee eae ss 5) sas $0.34 New. Orleanse nd oj. iese haere $0.31 
News) YOPK Sika cheicls.« «10 ter 33%) ‘Seattle oi.c iu wccecvets sicterele 31% 
DENVGl) 2.7. 6 cece la Cites .36 St: Panl ney eek cee 31% 
Kansas rClyyoe. siete sree. «ite 31% 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 


New York———_, 


a ee F 

July 31,1917 1Yr.Ago St.Louis Chicago San Francisco 
Galvanized ...10-2%% 25-24% % 10-2%% 10-24% 15 % 
Bright ....... 20-24% % 35-24%% 20-2%% 20-2%% 5% 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of 
standard lists: 


PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 
Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 V% -in. $0.27 
2-in. B86 an Shale .30 
6-in. .80 1%-in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
3-in. 45 2% -in. 7b 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in 90 
10-in. 1.30 3% -in 1.05 
85 @ emaegnesiagnieh- pressure >. acco. ctehe: | ak ueeclene mechs ie tees ane 15% off 
{4-ply.... 58% off 
Air cells for low-pressure heating and return lines { 3-ply.... 60% off 
| 2-ply.... 62% off 
LINSEED OIL—tThese prices are per gallon: 
— New York—. ;-—Cleveland -—Chicago—, 
July 31, 1 Year July 31, 1 Year July 31, 1 Year 
1917 Ago 1917 Ago 1917 Ago 
Raw in barrels...... $1.16 $0.71 $1.20 $0.73 $1.21 $0.73 
6-gal,). candies ss 1.26 81 1.35, 83 1.36 83 


wae AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per 
pound: 


—_—_—— Rea———_,, -—————White —_"__, 

July 31, 1917 1 Year Ago July 31,1917 1 Yr. Ago 
Dry Dry 

In Oil andiIn Oil and In Oil 


Dry In Oil Dry 
LOO-Ib: kee weet. ahs 13.25 18:50 10:50" 11.00 13.00 10.50 
25- and 50-lb. kegs 13.50 13.50 10.75 11.25 13.25 10.75 
12%-lb. keg ..... LS37D 44009 11e00 S11 50 13.50 11.00 
1- to 5-Ib. cans.... 15.25 15.50 12.50 12.50 15.50 12.50 


CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.o.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $82.50 per ton for Cameo, $87.50 for Union. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in eargo or carload lots are 
as follows: 


Cincinnatin sates « «+ overetenne $13.50 Birmingham (clay) ...... - 97.50 
St. Louis, salmon......... 7.00 Birmingham (shale) ...... 8.50 
DENVEM\ 435 bis itor s eles ara 8.00 
FIRE BRICK—Price f.o.b. works: 

Cincinnati Denver Birmingham 
Silica (per M)..... eae eee $55.00- 60.00 rte SWal tia 
Fire clay (per M)......... 48.00 50.00 $23.00 $22.00. . 
Magnesite (per ton)....... 135.00-145.00 ie Scan 
Chrome’ (per“ton)i): oo oe 25.00-135.00 


St. Louis—High-grade, $55 to $65; St. Louis grade, $40 to $50. 
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_, PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 
ee nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
cago: 


-——1-Ply—_,, ——2-Ply—, -——3-Ply—, 

ee 4 Ae, eel ¢e.l. l.el. ¢.1, l.cl. 
Oo. STadeae eee 1.15 $1.30 $1.45 $1.60 1.75 1.90 
Now 2) grades vare ck 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.40 3126 +180 


RARE asphalt-saturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $6.50 per 


Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 
. Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.0.b. New York or Chicago: 


Less Than 

Tareaeeane Carload Lots Carload Lots 
ar fe 1b. per square of 100 sq.ft.)........ 59.00 60.00 
Tar pitch (in 400-lb.\ bbl. i 22 ee ec. eee $7000 508 20 
Asphalt) pitch? (in barrels) .2..Gneee... oe 29.00 30.50 
Asphalt. felt i765) 4.8 faite ee coe 60.00 62.00 


CORRUGATED SHEETS—Price of corrugated sheets (2%-in. corru- 
gations) in cents per pound: 


Gage Cincinnati Birmingham St.Louis Denver 
18-20 eABlacicy ~nudeernn cite $18.00* $0.092 eee 
28 Black: Wie eto 5.75% Rr .094 $0.10 
18-20 Galvanized :....... 22.50* $0.11 ores 5 Ene 
28 Galvanized ........ 8.75* 12 113 12 


*Price per square of 100 sq.ft. 


HOLLOW TILE—The price per 1000 in carload lots f.o.b. mine is as 


follows: 

4x12x12 8x12x12 
Cincinnatiagn ste Wh D Soe URI 6-0 CNR CRERERERS o $68.80 $129.00 
Sty: LOUIG: ies seteuss uskevesele ancien ole events 6-3" se 60.00 110.00 
Denverje-per; tOn..c + scecsiens seonsicle toe ReenEnete 215. S9ers 90.00 170.00 
Birmingham Yh. Gis cueta custo ere cece eRe Tess sauces 52.00 97.50 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 


1-In. Rough, ‘ 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In.T.andG. 8x8In.x 20 Ft. 
Den Ver? da cteisisiedeenetee neues $32.00 $42.00 $36.00 a 
St. "“Dowle soe cee apenas 31.50 28.00 36.50 
Birmingehanie teeters 24.00 26.00 22.00 
Lumber—Price per M in carload lots: 

1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T. and G. 

and Under 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

Noles Fir Hemlock Vere Fir 
Kansas) Cityarust. ce sears $44.00 $44.50 $43.00 $52.00 ats 
Seaitte a id Sica daikrs se tees 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 $18.50 
New “Orleans niciess trans - 26.00 San Beit: 28.00 Shoe 
St.é Paul? co.cc ieee He 51.00 33.50 59.00 37.50 

oe der, » e230 Wie wa ie 
8 x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under. 2 -an nder 

gal ee Fir Hemlock Spruce gil SP Fir 
Kansas City $39.00 $35.00 $35.00 Shee $45.00 $35.00 
Seattle icc 18.50 18.50 18.50 $18.50 18.50 18.50 
New Orleans .. 24.50 a Bical: Renee 30.00 ete 
St..Paulic. Peiacs 40.00 31.50 32.00 Sle ole 45.00 


COPPER WIRE—Prices in cents per foot for rubber-covered wire in 
standard quantities of 1000 ft.: 


St. Louis ——~ ———Cincinnati——-__ 


ei 
Single Double 


Single Double k Single Double 
No. Braid Braid Duplex Eraid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14. $13.10 $17.55 $31.60 $14.00 $16.00 $28.00 $13.75 $16.75 $32.00 
10 28.55 32.25 63.95 28.30 31.80 63.85 27.10 31.00 55.55 
8 40.80 45.05 89.75 40.70 44.70 88.90 36.85 41.75 79.30 
6 64.50 69.15 falas i pee OOLLO saae” 05.20 %Ol(o Dpeb0 
+ 94.15 99.95 110.35 108.15 113.65 cima 
2 143.30 150.15 161.00 161.50 168.00 eens 
x 180.55 194.35 211.00 210.00 218.50 eieteus 
0 233.75 2383.75 Me ehe suenrecoG,o0 - 264.50 264.50 
00 SETS See Pi aacsi) + ats eee 6.00 324.00 324.00 
000 hte Searas Se EOL O0 398.00 398.00 ets 
0000 . 469.50 . 486.00 486.00 ears 


EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in small lots at cities named: 


Low Freezing —————— Gelatin —————_,_ Black 
80%  Powder* Fuset+ 


20 % 40% 60% 
Mew York gacace sn rire $0.261%4 $0.33%  ...... $2.35 2 
Boston © iscsi ere ce et e eeeaiene 334 40%* ... 
Kansas Citys oe $0.19 254% 30% 386% ete 
New Orleans .... 20% 2414 329 14 ehitehens eee 
Seattle) Borie 17% 23% PA Gagne aioe 
St.4 Pauley wer wore 19 254 32% A2% 2.35 
St’ Louisi gree. 15% 21% 29% 34% 1.95 
Denver: uaeactire ce 18 24Uy 31% 41% scolecamaennte 
*75%. 


FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe 
fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 
(except planished), chains, etc., the following freight rates are effective 
in cents per 100 Ib.: 2 







Baltimore: sya. 6. <1 15.4 Minneapolis ....... HOO. oie 
Boston 18.9 New Orleans Poitiers ler 
Buffalo LiCGe New Nork 2s ete Jeet 6.9 
Chicago: 77... 18.9 Pacific Coast (all rail)..... 75.0 
Cincinnati 15:8. Philadelphia Wome aaetetuenio Ole 
Cleveland LOD St. Luis) oni. cterecolverewe ener OO 
Denyerer ee. 68:60 St. Paul | 23 ccs Wo oclome CRAY 
Kansas City 43.6 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Appealing to the coal retailers to place 
humanity above profit in the fixing: of an- 
thracite coal prices, Thomas R. Fort, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
on July 26 stated that unless this was done 
government regulation of the prices was 
inevitable. 

Mr. Fort spoke before the 30th annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal 
Merchant’s Association. 

Mr. Fort, who is a former Governor of 
New Jersey, said that a bill similar to 
the one that was passed by the Senate, 
which gives the government the authority 
to regulate the prices of coal, should be 
used “like a gun behind a door.’’ He added 
that in days of national emergency like the 
present the patriotism of all American pro- 
ducers, consumers and retailers should be 
of the kind that would bring these matters 
to a successful conclusion by means of 
agreement and not by force. 

He also intimated that the operators and 
carriers have ‘‘squeezed’”’ the retailers to 
such an extent that they were obliged to 
make prices high in order to save them- 
selves from financial disaster. 

“Tf you think I am talking over your 
shoulders, I am perfectly willing to answer 
any charges you may think that I am lay- 
ing against them.” said Mr. Fort. 

“One thing that may have caused the 
present high prices is the scare of last 
spring over the so-called) shortage of coal. 
And I strongly feel that ft the dealers 
were aivare of the fact that the conditions 
were not as represented, they were guilty 
of a serious breach of the public’s confi- 
dence, and are not entitled to sympathy. 

“TI sincerely hope that the Federal Trade 
Commission will not be asked to fix the 
price on anthracite coal or upon any other 
commodity. However, this is the thing that 
you are up against. The main cause for 
debate is just what constitutes a ‘fair, just 
and reasonable profit.’ ” 

Mr. Fort then added that he personally 
did not believe in government ownership, 
particularly if businesses can be run by 
business men in a business-like and honest 
manner, 

Prominent coal and steel men in the 
western part of the state say they do not 
anticipate such a shortage in men by rea- 
son of the draft as seriously to cripple the 
steel and coal industry. They are relying 
upon the Government’s industrial exemp- 
tion system to protect them. This is of 
vital importance to the nation at this time. 

The coal men believe that some read- 
justment will be necessary in the coal in- 
dustry by reason of the draft, but believe 
that the readjustment will be made with 
the codperation of the Government itself 
through the district exemption boards. One 
of the cardinal points of the universal serv- 
ice law is the protection of industries neces- 
sary to provide materials of war. The op- 
erators feel that it is entirely too soon to 
commence to complain about losing valu- 
able men to the army. 

The operators also feel that the industry 
is far better protected from disturbance by 
the draft system than it would have been 
under the volunteer system, as under the 
latter they would have had no choice or 
control and quite likely would have lost 
many indispensable men, because the type 
of excellent worker is also the patriotic 
type. 

Under the draft system employers may go 
before the district exemption board with 
affidavits and claim exemption for all men 
drawn whom they feel to be indispensable 
to the continuance of the industry. Al- 
though such men may feel it their duty 
to accept the draft without making claim 
for exemption on any account, employers 
have the right to secure exemptions with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the men 
themselves. 

Coal companies in the anthracite region 
expect to ask for the exemption from 
military draft. of not only their miners, 
but laborers as well. This is regarded as 
necessary since skilled miners would be 
compelled to do the work of laborers if the 
latter are drafted. 

This would seriously cripple the working 
force at the mines, and is not at all neces- 


sary, the operators say, inasmuch as the 
coal region can furnish its full quota of men 
without calling workers from the mines. 





Coal operators and coal land brokers are 
both curious and anxious to see what ef- 
fect the intention of fixing the price of coal 
at $3 a ton is going to have on the coal 
land market. This market has been unusu- 
ally active for months past, and the high 
prices of mined coal have caused some 
sharp advances in coal land prices and 
heavy purchases thereof. Of late the de- 
mand for coal land and coal has been so 
urgent that coal tracts of a few acres have 
been finding a ready sale, and many small 
country mines have been opened and have 
been operating profitably. Coal land brok- 
ers do not take gracefully nor do small coal 
operators, to the $3 a ton rate fixed by the 
Government, under the price control bill, as 
at present drawn and likely to be enacted. 





A man who forsakes his duties and un- 
dertakes to give orders to another em- 
ployee takes himself out of the course 
of his employment and assumes powers 
which do not belong to him, thereby forfeit- 
ing his right to the protection of the state 
compensation act, according to an opinion 
rendered by Chairman Harry A. Mackey, 
of the state board, in the case of Hollister 
vs. Colonial Collieries Co. 

Hollister was a sort of general utility 
man and while acting as ashman was asked 
by another employee to compel a third em- 
ployee to hand over to him certain tools. 
When he attempted to get the tools Hol- 
lister was struck with a hammer. In so 
acting Mr. Mackey says he can not be said 
to have been furthering the interests of his 
employer and that therd is no evidence in 
the record that there was any imminent 
danger of a fight between the men. 

Mr. Mackey adds: “We can only regard 
the claimant: in this case as a meddler or 
interferer in other men’s affairs at a time 
when he ought to have been prosecuting 
his own work. This does not raise the 
question of the right of a peacemaker to 
compensation when he finds one employee 
is about to be assaulted by another.” The 
opinion reverses Referee Champion. 





State Chief of Mines James HE. Roderick 
was on July 24 informed by Deputy Attor- 
ney General Hargest that he can issue cer- 
tificates as mine foreman to ten applicants 
certified as having been passed by the ex- 
aminers in the Fourteenth anthracite dis- 
trict. The question arose because in each 
case the statements showed that applicants 
had spent various periods as door boys, 
drivers, runners, bratticemen, laborers, and 
at other work about the mines, but that in 
no application was the service as “miner” 
given for as long a period as five years, 
as is called for by the mine law, and for 
this reason the chief of the department of 
mines asked for a ruling on the applications 
by the Attorney General’s department as a 
matter of record. 

Mr. Hargest held that if the board, com- 
posed of experienced miners, is satisfied the 
certificates must be issued. 

The above case has no bearing whatever 
with the case where certificates are being 
held up by the department because the 
applicants took the examinations in the 
wrong districts. 





The bill appropriating $75,000 for the 
State Department of Health to extinguish 
the Carbondale mine fire has been vetoed 
by the Governor because, as he said, there 
was no money for it and the task is one 
which the Department of Health should 
not be called upon to perform. Further- 
more, it is not manifest that it is ‘a proper 
charge against the commonwealth.” A 
similar bill making an appropriation to the 
department of mines was vetoed in 1913 by 
Governor Tener. 

The Governor approved an appropriation 
for $30,000 for the use of the Topographic 
and Geological Survey Commission. The 
legislature voted $40,000, but the Governor 
was forced to make a $10,000 cut. He 
also approved an appropriation of $5000 to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
to make a study of health and accident 
insurance. 


The Governor has vetoed the repeal of 
the “Full Crew Act” of 1915. This bill 
provided for the suspension of the act of 
1915 during the period of the war and six 
months thereafter. 





The Public Service Commission in an 
opinion handed down by Chairman W. D. 
B. Ainey in the complaint of the Business- 
men’s Association of Lock Haven, Kistler, 
Lesh & Co., and the New York & Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. against the New York Central 
R.R., directs the railroad to strike from 
its tariff of rates for hauling bituminous 
coal from Clearfield and Center county 
mines to Lock Haven “increased local and 
proprtional rates’’ and to restore the rates 
existing prior to Sept. 20 last. The opinion 
is an exhaustive discussion of rates, includ- 
ing through rates, and the commission finds 
that the company has not justified the in- 
creases. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Port Blanchard—HEmployees of No. 14 
colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. on 
July 26, fully demonstrated that. they are 
imbued with the patriotic spirit and are 
following the advice of President Wilson in 
keeping the mine going and producing as 
much coal as possible. Nearly all the em- 
ployees worked more than a shift and the 
result is that the colliery turned out the 
largest tonnage in its history. From 7 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 3015 mine cars were dumped 
at the breaker, producing 8000 tons of 
prepared sizes while 204 railroad cars were 
oaded. 


Valley View—An explosion of gas at the 
Good Spring Colliery, an operation of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
resulted in the killing of one man and the 
probable fatal injury of four others, on 
July 24. 


Minersville—The Pine Hill Coal Co. has 
mounted a high-power searchlight on the 
top of its breaker, An operator is on duty 
all night and swings the light about the 
colliery grounds at regular intervals, as- 
mete the watchmen in their patrol of the 
plant. 


Pittston—Ten thousand pounds of pow. 
der exploded at the plant of the Black 
Diamond Powder Co. at Dupont on July 26, 
destroying the drying house, but without 
injury to employees. The company pro- 
duces blasting powder, almost exclusively 
for the anthracite mines. No shutdown of 
the industry was occasioned, since a dupli- 
cate plant was so near completion that the 
new drying house could be utilized at once. 


Hazleton—On account of wartime condi- 
tions demanding the services of every avail- 
able employee, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
announced on July 27, that no vacations 
will be granted this summer. 


Wilkes-Barre—A fall of roof in a gang- 
way at the South Wilkes-Barre No. 5 
shaft, of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., killed two men and seriously injured 
another on July 26, as they were on their 
way to their chambers. State and company 
officials are investigating the accident to 
determine the cause. The theory is ad- 
vanced that the excessive heat may have 
Lean much to do with the weakening of the 
roof. 


Mocanaqua—Scores of miners worked 
with feverish haste on July 24 to release 
Adam Kling from behind hundreds of tons 
of coal and rock in a shaft of the West 
End Coal Co. Kling is alive due to the 
efforts of men he had taunted about the 
danger he was in. Refusing to go back with 
others when a blast was fired, he was 
caught on the inner side of a huge mass 
of rock and coal. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The mines along the Monon- 
gahela River are working to capacity in 
order to fill orders. The coal trade along 
the local streams and pools is merely in its 
infancy it is believed and transportation 
facilities on the rivers are steadily improv- 
ing. Every barge available is being used 
to carry coal between the mines and the 
mills along the water front. Having been 
warned that the supply of natural gas will 
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be short next winter, many of the large 
fuel consumers along the rivers are keep- 
ing their fleets busy storing coal Ore 
possible shortage. New barges have been 
ordered and those now on hand are carry- 
ing fuel to the blast furnaces where it is 
being stored. 

Connellsville—Employees of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. who were members of the 
National Guard when the war started or 
who have since enlisted will be paid part of 
their salaries or wage rates during their 
service, and every effort will be made to re- 
tain thei: positions for them until such time 
as they return to civil life. 


Beaver Falls—W. H. Henderson of Pitts- 
burgh, has recently purchased nearly a doz- 
en large farms in the Hookstown district, 
and has started the development of a new 
coal field. Mr. Henderson has put to work 
several hundred: men who are building a 
railroad spur to connect with the new line 
of the Panhandle now passing through 
Shippingport. He has also arranged for 
the erection of a large number of houses 
for miners. This is said to be one of the 
largest fields in this section. 


Somerset—-Coal operators of Somerset 
held a meeting in the Court House on July 
25 when it was voted to give to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross 10 cents for every ton of 
coal mined in the Somerset territory dur- 
ing the month of July. The money will be 
turned over to the Somerset branch of the 
American Red Cross. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Interstate—Since the burning of the pow- 
er plant of the Elkhorn Coal Corporation at 
Interstate, power for mines Nos. 44 and 
64 has been supplied from the lines of 
the Monongahela Valley Traction Co. A 
substation has now been erected, from 

which to supply these mines. 


Beckley—T. R. Ragland and associates 
have purchased about 50 acres of the Sew- 
ell coal bed from HE. M. Canaday at Lester. 
It is the purpose of Mr. Ragland and those 
associated with him to develop this prop- 
ertv. 

The new town of Itmann on the Guyan 
River across from Elmore, will probably be- 
come a large coal mining center. This 
town has been laid out in streets on a large 
seale and will have four miles of macadam 
road. The owning company, the Pocahon- 
tas Consolidated Collieries Co., after whose 
president he town is named, will mine coal 
from 35 openings and a million tons a 
year it is estimated will be the output. 
This will equal approximately one-fifth of 
the total tonnage now handled by the Vir- 
gZinian Railway. 

Bluefield—Following the suggestion of 
Governor Cornwell, the New River com- 
pany, operating mines in Fayette County at 
Dunn Loop, Scarbo, Lochgelly, Whipple, 
Summerlee, MacDonald, Harvey, Carlisle, 
Prudence and Glen Jean, has published in 
a county paper an honor roll, giving the 
names of all employees who worked from 
June 19 to June 30 inclusive without miss- 
ing a day. It is believed that the con- 
tinued publication of such an honor roll will 
tend to increase production. 


Fairmont — Workmen are busy at the 
Watson Building installing the new tele- 
phone exchange for the Consolidation Coal 
Co. This will conect the corporation’s en- 
tire West Virginia division, there being 
telephones at every mine. Besides being of 
considerable service in connecting all the 
mines owned by the company, the exchange 
will be a large factor in the efficiency of 
the various office departments in the Wat- 
son Building. Six operators will be re- 
quired to manipulate this exchange. 


KENTUCKY 
Owensboro—Suit has been filed in the 
Federal Court here by C. O. Gray, re- 


ceiver, against the Nortonville Coal, Coke 
and Mining Co. and others, asking an in- 
junction against operation of the mines in 
Hopkins County and that the property be 
put in charge of the Planters Bank and 
Trust Co., of Owensboro, for operation or 
that a receiver be appointed. <A bond is- 
sue of $300,000 figures in the proceedings, 
which are directed against the coal com- 
pany and bank named, the Norton Coal 
Mining Co. and the Monra-Warrior Coal 
and Coke Co. 


Jenkins—Coal operations throughout this 
section are unusually active. Full day and 
night shifts are being worked and the last 
pay day was the largest ever known in the 
history of the Elkhorn field. The Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. is operating all of its mines 


full time, and the car service is greatly im- 
proved. 


Roxana—Construction and grade work is 
being started on the development of the 
Frazier coal lands by the Smoot Creek 
Coal Co,, of which John A. Webb, Whites- 
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burg, is manager. Number 4 coal is being 
developed and the erection of a new town 
is under advisement. 


OHIO 


Athens—John C. Hewitt, of the Semi- 
Wellston Coal Co., announces the purchase 
for his company’s new mine on the Carbon- 
dale branch north of Mineral of a complete 
modern power plant. The tipple for the 
mine has been erected, and the company 
expects to have production under way by 
Sept. 1. About 450 acres of No. 6 coal 
are on the company’s property, and a pro- 
duction of 800 tons a day is planned. 


Columbus—The Ohio clearing house to 
distribute approximately 6,000,000 tons of 
Ohio coal to the estimated 1,000,000 families 
in the state has been partially organized. 
John M. Roan has been made director in 
chief. He has dividéd the activities of the 
clearing house into three departments, viz.: 
production, transportation and _ distribu- 
tion. The production part is to be held in 
charge of an operator to be named later. 
Transportation is to be under the charge 
of James Dugan, inspector for the railroad 
department of the Ohio Utilities Commis- 
sion. The distribution is to be looked after 
by B. F. Nigh, secretary of the Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana Coal Association. 


Martins Ferry—It is said that fully a 
dozen new mines are being opened in Bel- 
mont Countv. Many of these are on a small 
scale while others are of more pretentious 
size. Development of the coal under the 
George Frazier farm along the Harrisville 
Pike above Maynard has been begun. Motor 
trucks will be employed to transport the 
output to cars. Many of the other develop- 
ments are of a similar nature and while in- 
dividual outputs will be small, the aggre- 
gate will be considerable. 


Lafferty—Two new mines have’ been 
opened near Lafferty, one by the Ohio 
Match Co. of Wadsworth and the other by 
the Jordan Coal Co. The first is located 
between Lafferty and Bannock, and the sec- 
ond between Lafferty and Black Oak. The 
Jordan mine has already started producing 
coal and the other one will begin as soon 
as the switch which is being laid to the 
mine is completed. It is said that two or 
three additional mines will be opened, 


Crooksville—A force of workmen is bus- 
ily engaged in cleaning up the old Carding 
mine near Rose Farm, and all the machin- 
ery and equipment is to be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired preparatory to 
placing the mine in operation at an early 
date. This mine is now owned by the Man- 
hattan Coal Co. of Nelsonville, which pur- 
chased it at trustee’s sale recently, the con- 
sideration being $47,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Peoria—The Grove & Morton Railway 
Co. has been incorporated to build a coal 
road between Grove, on the P. & P. U. 
R.R., between Peoria and Pekin, and Mor- 
ton, through a district where the Maple- 
wood Sales Co. has been acquiring coal 
rights. A shaft will be sunk at once. The 
incorporators are George A. Ditewig, James 
F. McElwee, Alfred McLinden, Cornelius 
Saurs and George H. Johnson, all of Pe- 
oria. 


Nashville—The Nicholson Coal Co.’s 
mine here has been purchased by John T. 
Clarkson, John L. Clarkson and Samuel 
Day_and the name has been changed to 
the Nashville Mining Co. 


Carbondale—Evan John, State Director 
of Mines and Minerals, was recently asked 
over long distance telephone from Weaver, 
in Williamson County, to go there and solve 
a mystery which has caused the miners to 
quit work. Lunch buckets and tools dis- 
appeared and a trolley wire was cut. Some 
of the foreign miners attributed the pranks 
to ghostly agencies. Director John told 
them to organize a posse and search the 
mine for the “ghost.” 


Springfield—An examination will be held 
by the Illinois Public Service Commission 
Aug. 18 at different points in the state for 
the position of Mine Rescue Superintendent. 
The position pays $125 a month and living 
quarters with heat and light are provided. 
The superintendent has charge of the mine 
rescue work of the state and usually takes 
personal charge of such work when there 
is a mine disaster. 


Carterville—The Carterville Coal Corpor- 


-ation has been incorporated by Fred W. 


Richart, Mike Farrell and M. D. Coup. 


Morris—John Heather and others are 
taking steps to sink a shaft near here. 
Drilling is being done to determine the 
thickness of the coal vein. It is reported 
that other shafts will be sunk. Morris used 
to be a coal center but for several years 
most of the fuel for local requirements has 
been shipped in. 
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Herrin—On account of reported robberies 
in the entries of the W. P. Rend Coal and 
Coke Co.’s mine at Weaver, north of here, 
the mine has been idle for several days and 
86 miners have quit and gone to other 
mines. It was reported that the mine was 
infested by holdup men and these reports, 
it seems, originated from:1 or 2 German- 
American miners. One of these has been 
placed under arrest for his activity in caus- 
ing a suspension of work. 


Ledford—The new mine here of the Heato 
Coal Co. is now in shape to produce. Its 
capacity for the initial output will be about 
300 tons a day. This is a slope mine and 
will be electrically operated. The tipple 
is of peculiar arrangement and is 15 by 
45 ft. and 25 ft. high on concrete piers. 
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R. C. Harris has' been appointed by the 
Canadian Government as fuel controller for 
Ontario. He will act in association with 
C. A. Magrath, federal fuel commissioner. 


William Randle, treasurer of the Eldnar 
Mining Co., of Belleville, Ill., was severely 
injured recently when he was caught under 
a car that turned over on its side. His in- 
juries were in the region of the stomach 
and back. 


E. E. Wright, for several years coal and 
coke agent for the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
at Cleveland, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co., with office at Cleveland. 


L. A. Starrett, who has been with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. for a 
number of years, has resigned this position 
and will open an office and look after Ohio 
and Michigan territory for the Ironton En- 
gine Co. 


John P. Reese, vice president and general 
manager of the Superior Coal Co., at Gil- 
lespie, Ill., is recuperating from a severe 
sickness. He left Gillespie on July 22 for 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., where he will re- 
main until some time in August. 


George F. Schwartz, who has been sales 
manager for the Buckeye Coal & Ry. Co., 
Columbus, since the Sunday Creek receiver- 
ship, has resigned to accept the position of 
vice president of Hatton, Brown & Co. He 
au be in charge of sales in the Columbus 
office. 


G. B. Hartley of the Monongahela Valley 
Engineering Co. of Fairmont and Morgan- 
town, W. Va., has accepted the position of 
general manger and purchasing agent for 
the Cambria Coal Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This firm is opening up a large operation 
near Lumberport, Ohio. 


Homer Greer, who has been in the coal 
mining and machinery business for a num- 
ber of years, has accepted a position with 
the Ironton Engine Co., having charge of 
its interests in western Kentucky and In- 
diana. He will make headquarters for the 
paeeert at the Vendome Hotel, Evansville, 
nd. 


John C. McCormick, recently chief clerk 
to W. H. Mason, commercial freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at Uniontown, 
has been advanced to the position of travel- 
ing coal agent for the Connellsville Divi- 
sion, succeeding Adam Erdman, who has 
been transferred to a similar position at 
Baltimore. 


V. E. Sullivan, member of the house of 
delegates of West Virginia from Raleigh 
County, has been appointed a deputy mine 
inspector for the 11th mining district with 
headquarters at Beckley. He _ succeeds 
deputy inspector L. B. Holliday, transferred 
from the 11th to the 13th district to suc- 
ceed Lawson Blinkinsopp. 


Thomas Kennedy, president of the United 
Mine Workers of the Lehigh district and 
member of the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board, is among those drawn in the first 
draft for the army. Mr. Kennedy is a 
member of the public safety committee and 
the coal production committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Defense. 


_William Wolf has resigned as City En- 
gineer of Belleville, Ill., to devote his en- 
tire time to the coal business. Wolf and 
John Taylor recently purchased the Reeb 
mine, one of the largest producers in St. 
Clair County, and are sinking another shaft 
on adjacent land which has been leased. 
His resignation took effect Aug. 1 


J. H. Jowett, formerly general sales 
manager of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., was 
recently elected vice president of the com- 
pany, while L. D. Albin, formerly assistant 
general sales manager, was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Jowett and Mr. 
Albin will continue to make the company’s 
New York office, at 11 Broadway, their 
headquarters, : 
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Philip Maue, formerly with the Cochran 
firm of mining engineers at Pottsville, 
Penn., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Maryd colliery, succeeding Arthur 
Kennedy, who will retire from coal mining. 
Mr. Maue has had extensive experience 
with the Cochrane engineers, having had 
charge of the Hazleton district during the 
valuation of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s 
properties. 

Samuel J. Jennings, formerly state mine 
inspector in the Eighth Anthracite district 
of Pennsylvania, and recent superintendent 
of the Diamond colliery of the D. L. & W. 
Co., has resigned to become general man- 
ager of the Price-Pancoast colliery at 
Throop. David Girvan, of Pittston, super- 
intendent of the No. 9 colliery of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., goes to the Lackawanna 
company to succeed Mr. Jennings. 


J. W. McQueen, who has been trustee in 
charge of the bankrupt properties of the 
Jenifer Furnace Co., of Alabama for a 
number of years, has resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by W. Aubrey Thomas, of Niles, 
Ohio. The company owns valuable ore and 
coal properties. It is understood that a 
reorganization will be effected and the prop- 
erties placed in operation. The Weller col- 
liery is located in Jefferson County and has 
been idle since 1913. The furnaces of the 
company are in Anniston. 


A. T. Shurick, of the editorial staff of 
“Coal Age,’ has been commissioned a First 
Lieutenant in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve 
Corps with rank dating from July 20. He 
has also received a commission as Captain 
in the Veteran Corps of Artillery of the 
State of New York with rank from July 
16. The latter organization is to handle 
the anti-aircraft defences of New York 
City. It is probable that Mr. Shurick will 
be ordered to report at the next officers’ 
training camp the latter part of this month. 
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Whitesburg, Ky.—Several wrecks on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. between Jack- 
son and McRoberts during the recent past 
have delayed coal shipments to a marked 
extent. All traffic was delayed. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. is now receiving 2500 new steel 
eoal cars for use in meeting the winter 
transportation requirements. These cars 
are of the standard type with 100,000 Ib. 
capacity. 

Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian Government 
has decided to appropriate $250,000 for the 
establishment of a plant in Saskatchewan 
for the manufacture of fuel briquettes from 
lignite coal. This, it is claimed, will largely 
solve the fuel problem of western Canada. 


Youngstown, Ohio — The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. is pushing development 
work on its recently-purchased coal lands 
in Greene County, Penn., in order to begin 
coal shipments as soon as possible. Two 
shafts will be sunk by the Drake Construc- 


tion Co., Pittsburgh, to which contracts 
have been let. 
Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky State 


Board of Control has filed a complaint with 
the Kentucky Railroad Co. against the rate 
of 70 cents charged by the Louisville & 
Nashville for transporting coal from Louis- 
ville eleven miles to Lakeland, Ky., where 
one of the state hospitals is located. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has affirmed a former 
decision granting an increase in freight on 
Alabama coal of 10 cents per ton. This in- 
crease is to all points in southeastern ter- 
ritory except Mobile, and is understood to 
apply on bituminous coal from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Illinois fields. 


Springfield, Ml.—If there is a coal famine 
in Chicago next winter it will not be the 
fault of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Ce., 
according to W. J. Davis, freight agent of 
the road at Springfield. Trainload after 
trainload is leaving here, he says, and _ be- 
ing forwarded to Chicago with all facility, 
where it is being stored in great yards 
for next winter’s use. 


Youngstown, Ohio — The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. is to construct 102 ad- 
ditional by-product coke ovens, increasing 
the total capacity of its local by-product 
coke plant to 3400 tons a day. as it has 204 
ovens in operation at present. The new 
ovens are to be of the Koppers horizontal 
eross regenerative type. An expenditure of 
about $3,000,000 is involved. 


Moundsville, W. Va.— Work will be begun 
shortly on the reérection of the river tipple 
at the Fort Pitt mine of the Clifford Coal 
Co. located across the river from this 
city. The tipple extending from the mine 
,to the river shore was washed away during 
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the flood two years ago. This tipple is be- 
ing reconstructed because of the shortage 
of coal cars. 


Cumberland, Md.—The Montell mining 
property of the Maryland-Georges Creek 
Coal Co., placed in the hands of a receiver 
eight months ago, was recently sold at trus- 
tees’ sale to the bondholders for $450,000, 
this being the only bid. The sale was made 
to satisfy $486,700 mortgage bonds, The 
property includes 3173 acres near Vale 
eee half of which is underlaid with 
coal. 


Uniontown, Penn.—If the secured credi- 
tors of J. V. Thompson will extend the pay- 
ments on their obligations for three years, 
it is believed a syndicate headed by Louis 
W. Hill of St. Paul, Minn., will purchase 
the Thompson property. The deal is not 
closed and nothing further can be done 
until the secured creditors have signified 
a willingness to extend the payments 
ue. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Coal properties con- 
tinue to be extremely active in this vicinity. 
One of the most important recent deals is 
the transfer of the properties of the Shar- 
low Coal Co., on Big Coal River, to a syn- 
dicate composed of Thomas F. Bailey. Jr., 
William J. Harvie and others. The prop- 
erty consists of about 400 acres already 
under devlopment and was sold at a price 
rumored to be $200,000. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Lynn Block 
Coal Co. recently took over 217 acres of 
land from B. J. Prichard, making a total 
of more than 400 acres now owned by this 
company. The mine is located near East 
Lynn and the coal company is asking for 
a railroad track to connect with the Nor- 
folk & Western. The consideration for the 
Prichard tract is said to have been in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. 


Beckley, W. Va.—F. M. Cook, owner of 
the City Coal Co. mines, which are located 
within the corporate limits of Beckley, has 
sold his holdings to A. H. McInture, as- 
sistant treasurer of the New River com- 
pany. This is the second time these mines 
have changed hands within a year, Mr. 
Cook having purchased them from B. H. 
White less than 12 months ago. The price 
paid for the property was $35,000. 


Lansford, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. has awarded a contract to 
the Shamokin Lumber Co. for the erection 
of six single and two double dwellings on 
the plot of ground from which a huge culm 
bank has been removed. These homes will 
be of concrete and have all modern con- 
veniences. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to build a certain number of houses 
annually until all its employees can be dom- 
iciled comfortably. . 

St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. report that in checking 
up to ascertain what progress was being 
made in the campaign for heavier loading 
of cars, it was found that practically every 
coal car was carrying more than its rated 
capacity. Burlington officials report that 
loading shows an increase of 15 per cent. 
over a year ago. The coal traffic on the 
Burlington is 89 per cent. in excess of last 
vear. The Illinois Central and all the 
Southern roads report increased coal ton- 
nage. 


Baltimore, Md. — Negotiations were re- 
cently closed by the Davis Coal and Coke 
Co. for the purchase of the Lightview Coal 
Co., which has been in active operation in 
the coal fields of West Virginia. The deal 
will give the Davis company two mines 
which are now producing coal and 300 
acres of land from which a good grade of 
locomotive fuel can be secured. This prop- 
erty lies near the coal land developed by 
the Davis company at Bellington, in what 
is known as the Weaver field. 


Norfolk, Va.—At the closing session of 
the annual convention of the Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association of Virginia, held in 
Norfolk, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, F. S. 
Sager, Norfolk, first vice president; P. T. 
Murphy, Richmond, second vice president 
Taylor Gleaves, Roanoke; secretary and 
treasurer, C. E. Morrisett, Norfolk, member 
of the executive committee, Mr. Price, 
Roanoke. The association selected Roan- 
oke as the next meeting place. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A bill to enforce the sell- 
ing of coal by weight instead of by measure 
has been passed by the Board of Aldermen. 
In the past the poor of the city have been 
buying coal by the bushel, which consisted 
of anywhere from 50 to 75 or 80 lb. The 
new bill necessitates that all coal shall 
be sold by weight and that a bushel con- 
tain 80 lb. A heavy penalty is assessed for 
violation. 
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Jefferson City, Mo.—The Supreme Court 
of Missouri has ordered an inquiry into 
the Southwestenn Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association, which has headquarters at 
Kansas City. Major J. Lilly of Moberly 
has been appointed special commissioner 
and examiner in the matter. He has or- 
dered that the books of the association be 
produced before him at the Hotel Baltimore, 
Kansas City. The officers of the associa- 
tion have expressed their willingness to 
undergo any investigation. 


N. J.—The Davis-Bournon- 
ville Welding Institute opened in Jersey 
City on Aug. 1. This institute is under 
the direction of the Davis-Bournonville Co., 
manufacturers of oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting apparatus. It has been the policy 
of this company from the beginning of its 
business ten years ago to provide instruc- 
tion to all purchasers of equipment, but it 
always had in mind the ultimate need for 
a welding school, providing’ more extended 
instruction and research than could hereto- 
fore be given. 


Trinidad, Colo.—Earl Cobb, president of 
the Southwestern Coal Co. of Amarilla, 
Tex., and Bert Lloyd, until recently super- 
intendent of the Sugarite mines belonging 
to the Rocky Mountain, St. Louis & Pacific 
Co.. located in northern New Mexico, have 
leased the Prospect mine near Trinidad, 
Colorado, and expect to shortly increase the 
production considerably. They are in the 
market for the necessary equipment to ac- 
complish this increase, and will be pleased 
to receive catalogs and literature covering 
such equipment. 


Jersey City, 


St. Louis, Mo.—As a result of the foreclo- 
sure by the United Mine Workers of Illinois of 
a mortgage on the Vogel building at Mis- 
souri and Collinsville avenues, East St. 
Louis, it is probable that the state head-~ 
quarters of the organization will be moved 
from Springfield to East St. Louis. The 
building was bought in at chancery sale 
for $116,000 to cover the organization’s 
mortgage for $100,000, and a second mort- 
gage of $10,000, and accrued interest. Title 
was transferred to Frank Farrington, Wal- 
ter O. Nesbit and Harry Fiswick, trustees: 
The organization will probably find it ad- 
vantageous to occupy part of the building 
and stop paying rent at Springfield. 


Toronto, Ont.—The City of Toronto has 
asked the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board for permision to establish a munic- 
ipal fuel yard at a cost of $250,000. A 
similar application has been made by the 
City of Ottawa, which proposes to spend 
$160,000 on a similar project. The board 
on July 27 gave a hearing to the Ottawa 
case, the application being strongly op- 
posed by 90 per cent. of the coal dealers of 
the city, who presented a petition showing 
that they had over $600,000 invested in 
buildings and plants, and claiming that coal 
was sold cheaper in Ottawa than in any 
other Canadian city and that they were 
prepared to take care of the needs of the 
city during the coming winter. The board 
reserved its decision. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first shipment of coal 
by barge up the Mississippi River to Min- 
neapolis will leave East St. Louis in a few 
days. The first shipment will be about 
1000 tons of Franklin County bituminous. 
It will be loaded from the cars by means 
of a tipple that is being installed and will 
be consigned to the Flour City Fuel Trans- 
fer Co. at Minneapolis. It will be unloaded 
with a crane loaned by the city authorities. 
of Minneapolis. Later a new crane is to 
be installed with a ‘clam shell” bucket 
that will lift two tons of coal at a grab. 
The first shipment will be handled over the 
East St. Louis Terminal. Later shipments 
will ie handled over the Alton River Ter- 
minal, 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Special Committee 
on the Coal Situation of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York City has reported 
that it feels reasonably confident that the 
public need not be unduly apprehensive as 
to a lack of coal supply or _ exorbitant 
prices. The committee says it has consid- 
ered all phases of the existing conditions 
with respect to the production and distri- 
bution, as well as the legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress and finds that in view of 
the probability of satisfactory agreements 
for the protection of the public being 
reached, any legislation fixing prices and 
controlling the distribution of coal is at 
this time unnecessary and urges that the 
Federal authorities continue to codperate 
with the coal operators with a view to 
consummating an agreement that will se- 
cure a proper supply of coal and its equit- 
able distribution at fair prices to consum- 
ers; and that in the event of the failure of 
such efforts the Federal government be 
urged to establish just prices and arrange 
for the equitable distribution of coal. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite shipments show a gratifying 
increase. Uncertainties continue to dom- 
inate the bituminous trade. Record-break- 
ing shipments of Lake coal. Eastern coals 
dropping out of the Middle Western mar- 
kets. 


Anthracite—The first of the month 
brought with it the customary advance of 
10c. per ton on the domestic sizes of the 
large companies, and with the beginning of 
next month the full winter circular will be 
in effect: individual prices, being already 
at the full maximum allowed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, remain unchanged. 
The movement is still confined largely to 
the more remote points, though improve- 
ment is noticed in shipments to districts 
contiguous to the mining regions. This 
gives the buyers in these latter districts 
hopes that there may be more foundation 
in the promises they have been receiv- 
ing that large shipments would soon be 
diverted their way. The urgency of the 
situation is evident from the request of 
the railroads that the operators load box 
cars and the eagerness with which buyers 
accept consignments in this class of equip- 
ment, even with the additional labor cost 
which it involves. Supplies are undoubt-~ 
edly increasing and a good many dealers 
are getting their consumers well stocked. 


Bituminous—Many uncertainties continue 
to dominate the bituminous situation, but 
the outstanding fact is that very little coal 
is moving at the Government maximum; 
what spot business is being done is very 
close to this figure, but practically all the 
shippers have contracts which will absorb 
their entire production without much diffi- 
culty, while those without contracts have 
other outlets for their product where the 
price restrictions do not apply. as for in- 
stance in the Canadian trade, and on bunk: 
er business. A feature of the price regu: 
lation plan that obviously needs correction 
is the fixing of a price differential accord- 
ing to quality ; although under stress of the 
heavy pressure for coal, a great many con- 
sumers are willing to waive the question of 
quality entirely, others having special 
equipment for burning a certain grade are 
experiencing a big loss in efficiency. The 
“pooling’’ plan has not been in operation 
for sufficient time to formulate much of an 
opinion as to the result. 


Lake Markets—The prospect of a further 
reduction in the price of coal by the Gov- 
ernment continues to act as a restraining 
influence on the market, and this has been 
further accentuated by the customary sea- 
son dullness in manufacturing lines at this 
time. The announcement that the State 
of Ohio would take steps to accumulate 
6,000,000 tons of coal for local domestic 
users immediately relieved the anxiety as to 
supplies in that quarter and buying prac- 
tically ceased entirely. Lake shipping is 
substantially the best feature of the mar- 
ket, almost record-breaking tonnages mov- 
ing in this trade. The heavy shipment of 
coal into Canada, due to the higher prices 
prevailing there, has almost swamped that 
market and it is reported that large num- 
bers of cars are accumulating on de- 
murrage. 


Middle West—The continued uncertainty 
as to what action the Government will take 
in regulating prices is still the dominant 
note in the trade. Consumers are naturally 
hesitating to buy with the possibility of 
lower prices being put in effect, and in the 
meantime the scarcity of both cars and 
labor is becoming constantly more accent- 
uated, and the outlook for the fall supplies 
is grave. What litle coal is selling in the 
spot market is generally at the Govern- 
ment’'s maximum, though the demand is so 
urgent that producing interests could easily 
obtain substantial premiums. The Middle 
Western mines will also be facing the prob- 
lem of making up a very substantial de- 
ficiency in requirements at the upver Lake 
ports, which is making the situation even 
more serious. A great many consuming in- 
terests are making arrangements to sup: 
plant Eastern coal with the Middle Western 
product. 


A Year Ago—Hot weather has decreased 
the demand somewhat, but prices remain 
firm. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 
noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the whole 


group for each week for the past four months: 


Boston Year Ago Aug. 4 July 28 Gross Averages? 
Clearficldssantreere cio... $1.10@1.60 $4.15@4.50 $3 64@4.50 1917 1916 
Cambrias and Somersets. . 1.35@1.75 4.40@4.75 3.64@4.75 Apr. 7 4.07@4.36 1.44@1.60 
Pocah. and New River’. 2.90@3.00 5.14@6.25 5 14@6 60 Ror. u 4.01@4 F eae 

Philadelphia pr. 3.83@4.1 .46@1.62 
Georges Creek (Big Vein)... 1.90@2.00 3. 25@3 75 3.25@3.75 apr, 28-3: ee eee ee 

May 5 4.04@4.40 1.45@1.59 
W. Va. Freeport... ree, 1.25@1.30 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 May 12 4.64@4.98 1 44@1.59 
Fairmont Gas mine-run..... tl. 45@1.55  3.25@3.75  3.25@3.75 May 19 5.08@5.54 1.42@1.56 

Pittsburgh (steam coal!) ? piny 2 home ae asta 
Mine-run. . oe, ae eee +1.35@1.45 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 dune : : 3 
Jin... Shs meat ee ti... FL45@1.55 3.50@3.75 3:50@3.75 June 9 4.80@35.24 1.52@1.72 
Slack. ce eatNemitet fives, ie 7 .95@1.00 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 June 16 aos a ater 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)+ June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 
Lumps. q.eieaeeaer 1.55@1.65 3.45@3.55 3.45@3.55 July 7 3.88@4.35 1.41@1.57 
Mine=run eenin ir . 1.20@1.30 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 July 14 3.95@4.12  1.41@1.57 
Screenings ys come acre as ye0 5 .95@1.00 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.890 raid 4) 5 3003 a tases 

a uly . ; 2 

Gross average*.......... . T$1.45@1.60 $3.48@3.84 $3.39@3.88 Aug. 4 3.48@3.84 1.45@1.00 


1F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


The following is the weekly report on the 
production of bituminous coal and _ the 
causes of loss of working time. A _ slight 


increase in the percentage of full-time 
capacity realized in actual output is re- 
ported for the week ended July 14. Bitu- 


minous mines in seven states produced 77.4 
per cent. of their full-time capacity with 
the labor force at present available. The 
figure for the preceding week, 76.5 per cent., 
was itself higher than any reported since 
June -1, when the statiatics of weekly pro- 
duction were first collected. 

_ Per cent. of full-time output in week end- 
ing: 


State June June July July 

23 30 if 14 

Indianasscec sa. cesses 68.3 © 169459007 5. Ome ol0 
Tlinoissces see 02.9 025s) es Cees oe 
Ohio See te 2 0. 565.55 Oe Sees 
Pennsylvania .. 155 72. Sal 4a On0 
Eastern Ky. and Tenn. 63 2. 72.8 75.0 78.4 
United States *..... 72.9. 41.4, 916255 ed 7e4 


* Embraces twelve associations with a combined 
production of about one-fourth of the production of 
the vountry. 


Per cent. of full-time output lost on ac- 
count of: 


Car Mine 

Week Ended Shortage Labor Delays Miscl. 
June: 23 seasanee 20.4 Spy? 7Hee | 0.9 
June:30 22 eee 21.0 4.5 Ly 1.4 
July 72 haeceeee a 22 6.5 4.2 1.8 
July 14.2cposeoes 15.9 3.4 3.9 0.9 

Actual % of full-time 
Full Produc- output 

Week Ended Capacity tion Produced Lost 
June 23s cae B059!327° 1,495,272) 209 eae 2 
June 30 .. 2,175,287 1,516,267 * 69. 7 30.3 
July 7 * _ 1,780,024 1,335,861 75.0 2550 
Julys 4 jesse 2:215,836 1,680, 204 7.8 24.2 

* Five day week. 

BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Iron Age—Active buying of iron and 

steel products by the Government, in some 


cases with prices stipulated, but for the 
most part at prices to be fixed later, is in 
contrast with the continued abstention of 
private buyers from the market. There is 
little dissent from the view that present 
conditions are likely to last for some time 


and that if meantime some of the price 
peaks come off the steel trade will not 
suffer. 


Dun—The slowing down of business, cus- 
tomary with the approach of midsun.mer, 
is accentuated by the uncertainties engen- 
dered by international conditions, and less 
strength appears in prices. Reaction from 
the extreme levels has occurred, not only 
in seasonable foodstuffs but also in other 
commodities in which there had seemed no 
end to the advances, such as in pig iron, 
and belief that the crest of some of the 
leading markets has at last been passed is 


* Per net ton. 
*Price lower than the week before. 


” The highest average price made last year 
TPrice higher than previous week. 


spreading. Commercial failures this week 
are 271, against 266 last week, 286 the pre- 
ceding week and 284 the corresponding 
week last year. 


Bradstreet—Trade conditions present mid- 
summer characteristics, coupled with a cer- 
tain quantity of conservatism over the 
eventual shape Government price fixing will 
take, but the total volume of business, ex- 
pressed in physical as well as monetary 
terms, is certainly above the normal sea- 
sonal average, and on the whole favorable 
reports outnumber those of a contrary 
tenor. Agreement is general that fall trade 
will assume large proportions, and under- 
neath the waiting attitude that is tempo- 
rariiy displayed while legislators are de- 
bating the subject of price control, is a 
strong tendency to make preparations for 
a prosperous autumn. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods for the current week 
is running in advance of the corresponding 
period of 1916. The volume of road sales 
for immediate delivery is about even with 
the same week last year, but is consider- 
ably in excess of a year ago for future 
delivery. Customers have been in the mar- 


ket. in smaller numbers. Collections are 
normal. Prices on domestic cotton goods 
are firm. 


Dry Goods Economist—The two items of 
chief interest this week in dry goods cir- 
cles are: first, the controversy over dis- 
counts between mantfacturers and buyers 
of women's ready-to-wear garments, and, 
second, the passage of a bill which has been 
signed by President Wilson calling for an 
expenditure of $640,000,000 for the manu- 
facture, maintenance and operation of an 
airplane service in the war on a scale far 
beyond anything yet attempted. 
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Current Events 
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Fuel Shortage Items—The New York City 
Merchants’ Association on July 28 drew up 
resolutions in which they stated their opin- 
ion that in view of the action the Govern- 
ment was taking to increase fuel supplies 
and control prices, that there was no neces- 
sity for alarm over the outlook. 

The clearing house for handling the six 
million tons of coal, Ohio operators have 
agreed to furnish domestic consumers in 
that state has been organized, and an en- 
deavor will be made to get it in operation 
very soon in the current month. 


Ocean Shippings—On July 29 the New 
York City Merchants’ Association sent a 
resolution to President Wilson, requesting 
that the Government issue some _ exact 
statistics as to the amount of vessel ton- 
nage destroyed by submarines and on other 
points concerning the shipping situation 


Federal Trade Commission—The Commis- 
sion issued a statement toward the close of 
last week to the effect that the work of 
determining the cost of production of coal 
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was progressing very satisfactorily, and 
that it would soon have its report ready to 
submit to President Wilson. 

Foreign Market—Press reports under 
date of July 29 state that negotiations are 
being conducted between Germany and 
Switzerland, by which the latter country 
hopes to be able to arrange for an adequate 
coal supply from the former. On account 
of the great vessel shortage, Switzerland is 
almost entirely dependent upon Germany 
for its fuel supplies, and the latter country 
is taking advantage of the situation to force 
a very substantial loan from Switzerland. 
President Schulthess, in discussing the mat- 
ter, stated that Germany was already suf- 
fering for coal, due to the unusual consump- 
tion in war industries, and that she was 
worse off to day than last winter He also 
stated further that it was out of the ques- 
tion for Germany to adequately supply 
Switzerland, and that even under the best 
conditions the price would be in excess of 
the old rate of $12 per ton. 

Legal—The Missouri State Supreme Court 
on July 23 ordered an inquiry into the af- 
fairs of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association on the charge that 
the association has violated fhe anti-trust 
laws of the state by conspiring to restrain 
trade. The defendant companies were or- 
dered to appear before a special commis- 
sioner at Jefferson City on July 31 for an 
examination. 

Labor—The Kentucky strike seems to be 
making very little progress, no important 
mines having been closed so far. 
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BOSTON 

Hampton Roads situation rather mixed. 
Receipts irregular and spot prices uneven. 
“Pooling” not yet accepted by several large 
shippers. Pennsylvania grades moving on 
contract and for export. Few spots sales 
except at premium. Anthracite reeeipts 
light. Public fuel committees revise their 
forecast. 

Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River 
receipts at the piers are irregular. but for 
the most part dispatch is good. Govern- 
ment requisitions have been less upsetting 
than was feared, and except for a mildly 
increased demand for export and some un- 
certainty over the “pooling’’ plan there are 
few developments. The Western and line 
trade is growing erratic, due to competition 
from other fields, but notwithstanding the 
uneven flow of coal to Tidewater, practic- 
ally all the agencies have orders enough and 
bottoms in hand so there is no interference 
with prompt dumping. Most of the coast- 
wise coal is being sent forward on season 
conracts and little is heard now of spot 
sales, 

On this point there is still an apparent 
lack of codédrdination. A few shippers who 
were represented at the Washington con- 
ference are adhering closely to $5.14 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads ($3 net ton at the mines), 
but actual sales on that basis are few. 
Other agencies who a few days ago were 
asking $6.10@6.25 are now making an 
effort to sell on the coal committee’s basis 
but with indifferent success. The great 
majority are making deliveries on the $4.85 
season basis and are confining themselves 
strictly to that program. For a long time 
to come these shippers, if they fill their 
contracts, will have their hands full with- 
out dipping into the spot market. 

The higher ‘‘authorized” price of $3.50 net 
ton f.o.b. mines for screened coal also has 
its influence on the situation. So long as 
the Western demand holds up for lump. 
egg and nut from Pocahontas and New 
River, the more inclined the operators will 
be to favor railing coal West as against 
Tidewater. There are possibilities in this 
situation and one is led to inquire whether 
there will not be some revision of this dif- 
ferential, which seems large. 

Meanwhile, the actual state of things in 
New England shows little improvement. Of 
course a very large volume of business that 
esa was coastwise has been placed 
all-rail, but there is a limit to what the 
railroads can do in this territory. Just 
now with conditions favorable in most re- 
spects the balance seems in favor of good 
stocks and liberal shipments. It is realized, 
however, that a very little impetus would 
completely change the aspect. Two to three 
months supply looks large in early August, 
but it is another story in October. There 
is some quiet buying, both f.o.b. and along- 
side, but mostly in small and scattering 
lots; $8.75 continues about the market for 
1500- to 2000-ton cargoes in Boston Har- 
bor, and $9@9.50 is the range on small lots 
for delivery inland. Most sales on this 
basis are of an emergency character, be- 
cause the movement from Pennsylvania all- 
rail is now free enough to permit staple 
buying from that quarter at levels that 
figure materially less in price. 
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Several large Pocahontas and New River 
agencies have not joined in the “pooling” 
arrangement. and apparently have no pres- 
ent intention of doing so. Most of these 
interests have Government contracts on a 
penalty basis and are unwilling at present 
to subject themselves to heavy allowances 
because of inferior preparation at mines 
over which they have no control. It is an 
interesting situation and will be watched 
very closely the next fortnight. 

No reliable report is heard in this mar- 
ket with regard to Pennsylvania or Mary- 
land coal on the $3.64 basis. Buyers have 
about reached the conclusion there is *“‘noth- 
ing in it’ and ard just beginning to make 
new purchases on a premium basis. Most 
operators have all the contract business 
they need at prices considerably in excess 
of $3.64. and those who haven't are citing 
the demand for export, for bunker purposes 
and Canada, all of which is more than 
sufficient to absorb what surplus is today 
being mined. Some shippers state the case 
very baldly: “Pay us $4.15@4.50 or the 
coal goes to Canada.’ Long experience 
has taught the more far-sighted New Eng- 
land buyers that coal that can and will be 
shipped promptly is worth a lot more than 
coal that may not be mined until December 
‘and then will come forward only in case 
the price paid is up to or above the then 
current market. The volume for this terri- 
tory continues heavy all-rail. Except for 
railroads there is not much Pennsylvania 
bituminous coming by water. 

One New England railroad, fearing con- 
gestion at all-rail transfer points, is dump- 
ing into boats at New York piers, freighting 
to ports like New Haven, and reloading 
there for points East. This is one sidelight 
on a complicated project. When the turn 
comes it will probably be sharp and sudden. 

There is less discrimination already as to 
quality. The time is almost in sight when 
anything will do. In the present state of 
the labor market operators are not in good 
position to haggle much over preparation. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 

Clearfields Somersets | 

Philadelphia.......... $5.50@5.80 $5.75@6.00 

NéwY ork: jcc: 5.90@6.15 6.10@6. 40 

F.o. b, mines.......... 4.15@4.30 4.40@4.75 
Alongside Boston (water 

COdl) nee ee ee LOS. 50 8. 25@8.75 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
from $5.14@6.25 f.o.b. Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., for spot coal, and $9@9.50 
on cars Boston or Providence for inland 
delivery. 


Anthracite—July showed generally less 
receipts than June. Full trainloads all-rail 
have apparently been given up for the pres- 
ent, the plan having made too heavy a draft 
on coal that would ordinarily be sent in 
other directions. A marked decrease in 
receipts for Tidewater dumping was observ- 
able after the effort had been made to rail 
extra tonnages to New England. That 
being the case it is hard to see wherein was 
the advantage of the much-heralded device 
to keep this territory warm the coming 
winter. Had those operators who do little 
or nothing for this market been induced to 
send consignments here it might have been 
a gain, but practically the only companies 
who responded were the same companies 
who are straining every nerve to deliver 
New England’s quota by water. In other 
words, the New England coal committee 
succeeded only in inducing all-rail ship- 
ments from mines which were already try- 
ing to do their quota for the same territory 
through water shipments which are rather 
less in cost to the distributor. 

The sharps who have been before the 
public this season as general advisers on 
the coal situation have at last acknowledged 
that even they cannot make good the short- 
age that exists. Notwithstanding their 
earlier plea to postpone buying because all 
would come out well in the end, were the 
consumer only to wait, they have issued a 
statement urging folks to fill their bins 
now without a moment’s delay. “A fixed 
Government price at which coal cannot be 
secured will not run a factory or keep a 
house warm next winter,” is one of the 
pearls that lately fell from their lips. As 
a result the retailers are once more be- 
sieged with orders and have entered upon 
a long season of anxiety over slow ship- 
ments. 

Dealers here who have been customers of 
the Susquehanna Coal Co. are especially 
anxious over the recent sale of that com- 
pany’s properties to a factor interested pri- 
narily in movement Westward. 


. BALTIMORE 


Price situation uncertain and middlemen 
in a quandry. Not all smooth sailing on 
coal pooling. Supplies of both bituminous 
and anthracite light. 

Bituminous—The price situation is un- 
certain again, despite the fact that techni- 
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cally the majority of coal handlers here 
are striving their best to live up to the 


maximum prices fixed by the Government. 
There can be no doubt but that some pro- 
ducers, especially of the better grade steam 
coals, are openly demanding better than 
the $3 or $3.25 maximum. Jobbers have 
asked officials in Washington what they 
are to do when the operators are offering 
spot coal above the $3 figure, and when 
consumers generally, with a full under- 
standing of the situation, are willing to pay 
as high as $4 and $4.50 for good coal. 
These middlemen say that it is impossible 
to get any quantity of the $3 coal through 
here, and that in addition nothing like full 
deliveries are being made even on high- 
priced contract coal, so that consumers are 
more and more forced into the open market 
Unless Washington reaches some adjust- 
ment on the price situation that will hold 
all producers alike, and furnish more pro- 
tection for jobbers, the middleman will 
have a hard road to travel. 

Supplies at tide here are generally light, 
and quality is not well maintained on much 
of the coal. With general pooling of tide- 
water coal the incentive of individual clean 
mining to maintain a reputation is largely 
eliminated. Then there are numerous com: 
plaints that changing coal under the plan 
of giving a consumer any coal from any 
mine that comes to any one of the ten 
grade tracks here, has hurt steaming prop- 
erties, caused clinkering, etc. 'There seems 
little complaint on larger shipments coast- 
wise, but there is undoubtedly much con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction as to local harbor 
business in smaller lots. 


Anthracite—Hard coal men are growing 
more and more uneasy now that they have 
entered the month of August with such a 
large part of their orders undelivered or in 
sight Premiums are being paid on the 
more urgently needed coal. From present 
prospects the coming fall will see a genuine 
scramble for fuel unless Governmental 
agencies cause a change in the situation. 


NEW YORK 


Demand for anthracite slower but sup- 
plies remain short: Canada calls for heavy 
shipments. Developments in the bituminous 
situation carefully watched. Commercial 
coal scarce. Bunker business good. 


Anthracite—The slowing up in buying has 
had no appreciable effect on stocks. _ Deal- 
ers say there has been a decided easing up 
in the urgency for coal, but the demand 
continues heavy enough to take up all of 
the independent product coming to this mar- 
ket. The slowing up is attributed to the 
better supply among the big producers and 
their ability to give their regular customers 
more coal. ; 

The pressure on the operators continues 
heavy and it is not believed they can pro- 
duce sufficient coal within the next few 
months to prevent a serious shortage this 
winter. Local wholesale dealers predict 
that the demand from Canada is going to 
continue far into the winter and that ship- 
ments will be heavy unless the export em- 
bargo is made to apply to that country. 

Local dealers who have storage space are 
trying to accumulate next winter’s supply, 
but they cannot get the coal, though several 
of the yards in Brooklyn which have been 
practically bare of coal since early last 
spring are beginning | to display small 
stocks. A search for middlemen with suffi- 
cient of the domestic coals to make up a 
good-sized cargo resulted amost negatively. 
Very few dealers have any of these sizes 

offer. 
ane easiest size at present is chestnut, 
but it is far from being a drug on the mar- 
ket. There is less stove on hand, while ees 
is second on the Het i sates is scarce, 

no buyer has to go begging. ’ 
pune setam coals continue most promi- 
nently in the market. Buckwheat is not as 
free as either rice or barley. Good grades 
are in demand and are sold at the best 
prices. ie 

Current quotations, per gross ton, Me 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as ol- 
lows: 


Circular Individual* 
Pee | S560. 75 
prod hee eO0M@o. 29 
Stoven. ee cae ie 
1 pees  5.90@6. 
gpa th . 4.40@4.95 $5.75@6.2> 
Hugke es peaks 4.00@4.15 4.75@5- 75 
Rite... 3.40@3.60 3.25@3° 45 
Barley..... . 2.90@3.10 2.90@3° 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 

Bituminous—Demand is strong but there 
is little coal here to meet it and orders are 
being taken subject to delay in shipment 
and also subject to price changes. Reports 
from Washington that there might be a 
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still lower price fixed for bituminous coals 
was one of the principal items of discussion. 

Nearly all of the middlemen are grum- 
bling about the scarcity. They say, how- 
ever, that their contracts are being looked 
after, some of the consumers getting 100 
per cent. of their requirements. Consumers 
with contracts calling for weekly shipments 
and for which they are paying more than 
the $3 net ton rate at the mines are again 
becoming uneasy and frequently ask the 
dealer with whom they do business why it 
is they have to pay more than $3 at the 
mines. When asked why he Goes not cancel 
his contract and take his chances with the 
free buyers the consumer quickly _ stops 
talking and goes home well satisfied with 
his contract. ; ny 

With the miners showing a disposition to 
work steadier, the car suply is very_ bad, 
some operators running far below 50 per 
cent. Production shows no increase and 
pperators have a hard time looking after 
their obligations. , 

Coal is scarce here, with demand for com- 
mercial grades steady and prompt_ prices 
strictly on the Government basis. Bunker 
supplies are plentiful and prices are strong. 
There have been many boats anchored here 
waiting for coal, among them several Nor- 
wegian vessels. Loaded boats are in de- 
mand and bring about $1 more than coal at 
the docks. ‘ ‘ 

The pooling arrangement which is now 
practically in use on nearly all the loading 
docks is so new that at this time it cannot 
be said how successful it is. 

Current quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, on the various grades are about 


as follows: : ; 
F.o.b. Mine Price 


Bunker coal........... $6.25@6.50 NAS. 
Commercial. ceo h.% 5.25@6. 25(x) $3.00 (net) 


(x) Based on Federal Trade Commission sugges- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retailers still short, but de- 
mand eases slightly. Promises that situ- 


ation will be relieved this month. No im- 
provement in car supply. All sizes in 
strong demand, except nut. Circulars ad- 


vanced the usual 10c. Bituminous in heavy 
demand, with supplies scarce. Fixed prices 
maintained. Car supply fair. Consumers 
anxious to stock. Tide pool starts. 

Anthracite—Shipments of the past week, 
especially from one large company, have 
been more satisfactory, and it is just as 
likely that the oppressive heat has made 
the dealers less ambitious. At any rate 
there has been less pressure on the ship- 
ping interests for supplies. While some 
dealers have reported fair shipments, there 
are others who claim that the past week 
was the worst of the summer, 

The railroads. continue to request the 
operators to load box cars wherever prac- 
ticable and the willingness to unload them 
has aided many dealers to procure coal. 
The mere fact that they are glad to get 
the coal in such equipment is evidence of 
their need of fuel at this time of the year. 
The work of loading the cars has caused 
dissension at some of the collieries and the 
aa quit at one colliery rather than’ do 
this. 

The bulk of the entire production is still 
going to New England points and the 
Northwest. Contrary to the usual proced- 
ure the heaviest shipments to New England 
are still all-rail, and the tide shipments also 
continue in good volume while the move- 
ment to Lake ports also continues very 
heavy. This of course acts against this 
market and no authoritative information 
seems to be forthcoming as to when this 
vicinity will be favored. For the past two 
months the dealers have been fed up on 
the promise that the shipments would come 
any week and now the rumor is that August 
is the time set for relief. The report at 
this time seems to have more truth than 
usual and there is a feeling that by the 
middle of this month the situation here will 
be considerably improved. 

While the dealers will not admit it, there 
are actually a number who do not need as 
much coal as they pretend; their summer 
orders have been almost completed, but as 
they are anxious to stock some coal they 
refuse to admit it. Some of them, too, seem 
to be getting some fair stocks, particularly 
of egg coal, as almost every one is now 
getting a little more of this size than they 
are actually sending out. Most of the 
larger dealers have practically no stocks, 
however, and with thousands of tons on or- 
ders to be delivered. They are~the ones 
who usually wait for company coal and re- 
fuse to pay the advanced prices of the in- 
dividuals as allowed by the trade commis- 
sion. 

There are some who believe that if two 
or three of the big companies should sud- 
denly divert their tonnage this way for sev- 
eral weeks it would cause the market to 
be flooded and actually produce some dull 
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times before cold weather. tess) also 
pointed out that if the car situation became 
so complicated that business to distant 
points would have to be neglected, this 
would mean a flood of coal here and un- 
doubtedly weaken the market. This seems 
to explain the action of the companies 1n 
making such heavy shipments to outside 
markets at a time when they can best pro- 
cure the cars. 

The car supply on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
continues poor and the Reading Ry. still 
refuses to allow their cars to go off their 
lines in the city. The Lehigh Valley con- 
tinues to allow a limited number of cars to 
go to points on the Pennsylvania, which has 
very materially relieved a serious situation 
with the dealers located on that line in 
this city. 

Ege coal is in such demand to New 
England points that local dealers, espe- 
cially those in the suburbs, despair of fill- 
ing before fall the heavy orders booked 
since early spring. The stove coal demand 
becomes more insistent as the summer ad- 
vances, No retailer seems to have com- 
pleted his orders for this size and the cry 
for it is so general that shippers are com- 
pelled to ignore them. Chestnut is growing 
weaker and operators report having re- 
ceived a number of cancellations on that 
grade this week. 

Pea is as scarce as ever and at the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Men’s convention this 
week there was a strong protest from deal- 
ers against the price of the “poor man’s” 
coal as they choose to call it. They feel 
that the Federal Trade Commission erred 
in granting the individual operators so 
much latitude in pricing their sales for 
this size. iw 

This district seems entirely willing to 
pay $3.50 for buckwheat, but it is bringing 
from $3.60 to $38.85 at points in New Jersey 
on the Central R.R. Rice does not gain in 
strength and we have heard of sales as low 
as $2.15. Barley is actually weak and we 
believe it can be bought slightly above a 
dollar. The big companies continue to 
place a fair tonnage of the smaller steam 
sizes in the storage yards. ‘ 

The big companies promptly issued their 
August circulars showing the usual ad- 
vance of 10c. a ton over the July prices and 
with the beginning of September the last 
increase of 10c. will become effective and 
the full winter circular will then rule. As 
has been their custom for the past several 
months the individuals were somewhat slow 
in issuing their prices, but the indication is 
that they will only make the advance of 
10c., except those companies who have ta- 
ken advantage of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s suggestion and have been selling 
their product at the maximum price and 
would naturally not add anything to it. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchant’s Association 
here ex-Gov. Fort, of New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, 
warned the dealers that they must be fair 
in pricing their coal, for the reason that 
the commission would soon have conferred 
upon it the power to fix the price of coal. 
He stated that it was his opinion that a 
net profit of $1 per ton was ample under 
present conditions. At this rate many of 
the dealers would welcome Government con- 
trol of their business, and the president 
of one of the largest retail companies came 
out in the papers with the statement that 
they would be entirely satisfied with a net 
profit of half that amount, which would en- 
able them to pay more than ordinary divi- 
dends on their stock. 

The prices per gross ton f.o-b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.10 $6.25 Buck,..... $2.90 $3.80 
reer ae 4.35 5.45 Rice 2.40 3.40 
Stove...... 4°60 75.60 Boiler... ...- DALIAN IE cho 
Ute ee Anomons | Barley, -<*. 190 2205 
Pea 52504. 20 


Bituminous—There continues to be an ex- 
tremely heavy demand for coal, with sup- 
plies very scarce. Practically all shipments 
are being applied on contracts. Spot coal 
has almost entirely disappeared from the 
market, although a few cars are occasion- 
ally to be had at the price of $3.25 per 
net ton or $3.36 per gross ton. 

Shippers continue to look forward to some 
readjustment whereby the proper difference 
in price will be shown between the various 
grades. With the inauguration of the pool- 
ing plan for tide shipments over the piers 
the coals for that purpose have been classi- 
fied according to grade, and it would not 
be at all surprising if the same plan were 
to be followed out with line shipments. 

The car supply continues between 50% 
and 60%, with some operations reporting 
even less favorable conditions. While it 
was not felt that immediate relief would 
be had in this direction, vet it is thought 
that the time has arrived for at least a 
slight turn for the better, since the rail- 
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roads have made effective the numerous re- 
trenchments in passenger service, 

The inquiries from consumers continue to 
be very heavy and it would seem that every 
one is anxious to get as much coal as pos- 
sible in stock at the prevailing prices, even 
though many of them insist that the pres- 
ent figures are too high. This may pos- 
sibly be habit with the buyer, for with the 
greatly increased wage scales and increases 
in all materials the operators are far from 
making excessive profits, especially when it 
is considered that they are unable to oper- 
ate their plants anywhere near capacity on 
account of railway conditions. 

There are no general labor troubles at 
the mines at this time, although small 
strikes are reported here and there from 
several operations. On the whole the labor 
question, while troublesome, is probably the 
least of the operators’ troubles at this time. 
Even the matter of price is almost over- 
shadowed by the need of cars and prompt 
movement after loading. 

_The starting of the pooling system at the 
piers is still too recent yet to form an opin- 
ion as to its reception by the various in- 
terests. As am to be expected the grad- 
ing of the different fuels was bound to meet 
with criticism and it is quite likely that 
during the course of operation it may be 
Hh oe fo make adjustments of some 

ind. 
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Interest centers in Tidewater Pool No 
prices quoted for coastwise business. Ex- 
port and bunker prices firm. Anthracite 
stocks very low. 


The principal topic of conversation with 
coal men is the Tidewater coal pool, which 
was scheduled to go into effect Aug. 1. 
The more important factors in the trade 
are said to have declined to entertain 
the proposition, notwithstanding pressure 
brought by the railways. Just what will 
develop after the first of the month is 
awaited with considerable interest by all 
concerned. 

There does not seem to be any desire to 
quote on coastwise business at present Ex- 
port prices are firm at about $7 per gross 
ton for the best grades. Bunker coal is 
quoted around $7.50 per gross ton, plus 
15c. per ton trimming. Poor dumping at 
Sewalls Point for several days resulted in 
short car supply at the mines the beginning 
of this week. 

There are indications that the new de- 
murrage tariffs and increased trimming 
charges will be fought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The changes are 
indefensible and shippers should vigorously 
oppose their adoption. Several barges, 
which have been in the coastwise coal trade 
for years, are now engaged in carrying ties, 
etc., from Gulf ports to Eastern ports. This 
is no doubt due to the present compara- 
tively low rates for coal. 

Retailers report very light stocks and 
great difficulty in securing anthracite. 
Domestic demand is down almost to noth- 
ing. With the temperature at 100 very 
little coal is used by domestic consumers. 
The excessive heat also has its effect at the 
piers in the loading of vessels. 

Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


July 7 July 14 July21 July 28 

Nor. & West... 99,789 117,442 141,310 144,743 
Ches. & Ohio... .89,239 81,769 90,993 104,865 
Virginian....... 82,943 82,769 96,385 84,236 
Total.......271,971 281,980 328,688 333,844 
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Ocean Shipping 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


_Current rates are unchanged; $2.50 con- 
tinues the market for barges from Hampton 
Roads. Long Island Sound freights con- 
tinue to range from $1.35@1.50, boats being 
in rather better supply than coal. Towing 
rates are now so high that barge owners 
are not in position to shade current freights 
to the extent possible in other years. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


During the past week we have chartered 
a number of steamers for coals to South 
America and the West Indies, but none of 
these fixtures have been made public. We 
understand the ‘Peter H. Crowell’ was 
charterd for Rio at or about $33 per ton 
net. Freight conditions have altered but 
slightly since our last report, and we have 
still a number of available steamers suit- 
able for South America and West India 
business. 

We would, quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


August 4, 1917 


Europe July 23 July 30 
Marseilles. _... $100.00 about $100.00 about 
Spain (Atlantic)* 42.00 about 42.00 about 
Spain(Med’t'n) *. 44.40 about 44.40 about 


Note—Charters for ltaly, France and Spain read. 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.’ 


South America 


Montevideo..... $35.00@36.00 $33.60@36.00 
Buenos Aires _.. 33. 00@ 34. 00 33. 00@36.00 
Romario. sk, 36. VO@ 38.40 36. V0@ 38. 40 
Rio Janeiro...... *32.00 about >32.50 about 
Santos : .. 734.00 about *36.00 about 
Chile(good port). 16 50@17.50 1>.50@17 50 
West Indies 
Frevansee os «. 5.00@5 25 5.25 about 
Cardenas, Sagua. 6.75 about 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos. ..... 7 00@7 25 7.25 about 
Port au Spain.... 10.50 about 10.25@10 50 
St. Bucia........ 10.50 about 10.25@10 50 
St. Thomas...... 8 50@Y.00 8. 5U@ 9.00 
Barbados. ....... 10.50 about {Uv 25@10. 50 
Kingston........ 7?.00@7 25 7.50 about 
Curacao’,..... is 8 75@9. 25 8.75@ 9.25 
Santiago........ 7. 2> about 7.25 about 
Guantanamo..... 7 25 about 7.25 about 
Bermuda........ 6.00@6. 50 6.00@6.50 
Mexico 
Vera @rusi. i... 9 00@1'0 vd 9.00@10.00 
Tampica-.:.. 2.5: 9.00@10 00 9 00@10. 00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. * And p.c. 


* Or other good Spanish port. *Net. 
W. W. Battie & Co.'s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Poorer car supply. Little coal moving in 
open market. 

Cars have been in rather poorer supply, 
both for Lake shipment and for line trade. 
This, however, does not altogether explain 
the further decrease in the amount of coal 
available in the spot market. The common 
explanation is that operators are furnish- 
ing full quotas on contracts, leaving little 
for the spot market, but seeing that it was 
generally held, prior to the operators’ 
agreement at $3, that there had not been 
much coal sold on contract the explanation 
is not altogether adequate. In some quar- 
ters the suspicion appears to be strongly 
held that the price agreement is not being 
lived up to, that sales are being made at 
above the agreed price. This is conjecture, 
however, as nothing in the way of actual 
evidence is available. As to the brokers, 
they consider the situation altogether un- 
satisfactory. They insist that if there were 
coal available at the agreed price they 
would be able to secure it, and their actual 
experience is that of having many inquiries 
from consumers, willing to pay the 25ce. 
brokerage allowed, but of being unable to 
find much coal against their inquiry. 

Operators point out that to comply with 
the request just made by the coal commit- 
tee of the Advisory Commission, that 50 
per cent. of the coal be shipped in the Lake 
trade, would deprive many manufacturing 
plants of a full supply of coal, some of 
them being at work on Government orders. 
Lake shipments have on the whole been 
fairly heavy, although restricted somewhat 
by car shortage, supplies of cars for taking 
ore and of loaded coal being less than the 
vessels could take care of. 

The only market prices that can be 
quoted are the agreed prices, $3@3.25 for 
slack and mine-run and $3.50@3.75_ for 
screened coal, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district, but the turnover in the open 
market at these prices is very light com- 
pared with what was done prior to the 
price agreement. 
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BUFFALO 
Bituminous not so active, and price 
lower. Prospect of soon adopting the Gov- 


ernment prices. Anthracite going up the 
Lakes rapidly. 

Bituminous—The conviction grows that 
the Government prices of $3 for slack and 
$3.50 for sizes will soon be the highest on 
the market; in fact jobbers are even pre- 
dicting that the prices will soon go below 
those figures. Some operators are bravely 
announcing that they are selling their coal 
at the market price and a few jobbers are 
trying to follow them, but even they main- 
tain that they are asking only their regu- 
lation 25¢c. margin. ‘There is now more 
nearly enough coal on contract to supply 
the needs of consumers than was supposed 
when the contracts were made in the 
spring. 

The effort to rush coal into Canada, 
where the price restriction does not obtain 
has already had its inevitable effect. Cana- 
dian centers are so full of unsold cars that 
many shippers will lose heavily from de- 
murrage. It was reported last week that 

two or three leading Canadian towns 
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there were several thousand cars of unsold 
coal. Reports from Montreal state that 
more sellers of coal were visiting consumers 
there than ever before in the history of the 
trade. 

While the bulk of the coal is now selling 
at regulation prices and some of it below 
them it would not be proper to quote it as 
at all exact or uniform, so the double quo- 
tation still seems proper as follows: 


Youghiogheny Gas...... . ih .. $4 90@5.4u 
Pittsburgh Steam:.. .. ...... sage 4 65@5.15 
ORIGIN G2 Gin Ran lns a ss 4.55@5.05 
Bessemer.... ... irr ae 4.50@5.00 
Alieghetiy’ Valleys. f 2.6.25... - 4.40@4 90 
Cambria Co. Smithing..... bi eran .& 4.80@5 30 
Pennsylvania Smokeless............ 4.70@5. 20 
All Slackit.u Mie ee. eee beds 4.30@4.80 
Canviel vor, eer Aen, See | oe oh 6. 10@6. 60 


All sales are pet net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite “—-- The city distributors say 
that they are getting less coal than they 
were, the inference being that the supply 
has been cut into of late by liberal ship- 
ments by Lake. The local demand is much 
the same and promises to continue so till 
the ideas about future shortage change. 

Anthracite shipments by Lake are large; 
the weekly custom-house report totals 124,- 
600 net tons, of which 7000 tons cleared 
for Chicago, 387,100 tons for Milwaukee, 
13,500 tons for Sheboygan, 3400 tons for 
Racine, 6600 tons for Manitowoc, 700 tons 
for Alpena, 38,000 tons for Duluth and 
Superior, 10,600 tons for Fort William and 
7700 tons for Port Arthur. 

Lake rates are $1.25 to Racine, 75c. to 
Manitowoc, 65c. to Sheboygan, 60c. to Chi- 
cago, 50c. to Milwaukee and 42%c. to Du- 
luth, Fort William and Port Arthur. 

The new Government order suppressing 
foreign statistics will make it impossible 
hereafter to give any figures in regard to 
coal shipments to Canadian ports. 

DETROIT 

Consumers of steam and domestic coal 
hold back orders looking for lower prices. 
Anthracite trade light. Lake shipments 
improve. 

Bituminous—Because of uncertainty cre- 
ated among various steam coal users by 
reports from sources closely associated with 
the Federal Government, that a further 
reduction in price of bituminous coals 
would follow completion of the Government 
inquiry into cost of production, quite a 
number of the steam coal consumers are 
following a policy of waiting for cheaper 
coal. Though buying for current needs 
they are assisted in holding down the vol- 
ume of business by the seasonable dullness 
now pervading in some of the manufactur- 
ing lines. Meantime they are delaying 
efforts to accumulate any excess supply for 
later requirements. It is the opinion of 
jobbers that the consumers are taking a 
greater risk than they realize. They are 
being told that the difficulties now met in 
getting delivery of coal, due to:a railroad 
embargo and car shortage, are likely to 
be intensified quite materially in the next 
few weeks because of the extra demand for 
railroad equipment that will develop in 
preparations for war and in handling crops. 

Temperature conditions are now such 
that domestic consumers appear to have 
lost appreciation of the importance of pro- 
viding for their supplies. Their orders to 
retail dealers have diminished and the re- 
tailers, with some exceptions, have joined 
the group awaiting lower prices. 

Anthracite—Though the quantity of an- 
thracite coming into Detroit is not very 
large and only part of the retailers have 
put in stocks of any size, interest seems to 
be dormant. Reports that the Government 
probably would effect a reduction in price 
have caused retailers to hesitate about 
stocking up. They fear that should prices 
be reduced they would find themselves with 
stocks that they would have trouble dis- 
tributing at a profit. 

Lake Trade—Vessels employed in the 
iron-ore trade are meeting serious delay in 
discharging cargoes owing to scarcity of 
cars at unloading docks and are also losing 
much time because of fogs in the rivers 
connecting Lake routes. In consequence 
the supply of vessel capacity offered for 
moving coal is considerably reduced. Coal 
shipments, however, are gaining in volume, 
with a better movement from the mines, 
except from the Pittsburgh district. 


TOLEDO 
Large amount of Lake coal has accumu- 


lated, Schools and _ publie institutions 
scouring the markets for next winter’s 
supply. 


The large users of steam coal are making 
strenuous efforts to secure a supply ahead 
of their immediate wants. Coal is not com- 
ing forward fast enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of the dealers and steam users who 
are anxious to fortify themselves against 
a possible shortage in the fall. On the 
other hand, some of the smaller dealers and 
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steam users, who have sufficient stock on 
hand for their present needs, seem to feel 
they will have no trouble securing all the 
coal they want from now on because of the 
recent government investigation. 

The market for steam coal is unsettled, 
some consumers having all they need and 
others barely enough to keep going. Schools 
and public institutions are trying to lay in 
a good supply of coal before Sept. 1. Small 
towns near-by are placing orders for do- 
mestiec coal quite freely, most orders being 
for one and two cars for immediate de- 
livery. Anthracite and Pocohontas grades 
are scarce. Small retail yards throughout 
the city are short of stocks in most cases, 
though a few are well supplied with all 
sizes. Dealers are urging their customers 
to put in a supply of coal now and are 
pointing out that in the fall when the Gov- 
ernment starts moving troops and provi- 
sions cars and motive power will be short. 

During the early part of the week the 
majority of railroads hauling Lake coal 
here had embargoes in effect owing to the 
large accumulation of coal awaiting ship- 
ment. The latter part of the week, how- 
ever, saw the situation relieved. Lake men 
are working day and night to move all coal 
possible to the Northwest. 


Prices on tons are as follows, f.o.b. 
mines: 
; Lump Nut 
Mine and and 
run Egg Slack 
Hocking & Pomeroy..... $3.25 $3.75 $3.25 
West Virginia Splint..... 3.25 S35 3.25 
Kentucky? . Sie” oe Sila 3.75 3°25 
Pocahottass. set. te 8 25 BAW (ke) 3.25 
CLEVELAND 
Proposed increase in railroad freight 


rates creates active buying on part of large 
consumers. No improvement in car supply. 
Eastern Ohio operators strictly observing 
agreement made with Government officials. 


The fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the railroads per- 
mission to increase freight rates on coal, 
effective Aug. 29, has stimulated the local 
wholesale market and large consumers have 
been very active the past few days endeav- 
oring to increase their supplies. On ac- 
count of the poor car supplies at most of 
the Ohio mines, however, they have been 
able to buy only in small lots, 25 cars 
being about the limit most of the shippers 
dared to obligate themselves for. The car 
supply at most of the Ohio mines was even 
worse the past week than the week before, 
and scarcely any of the mines had more 
than 40 per cent. of their capacity. 

The freight’ rate from the Pittsburgh 
No. 8 district to Cleveland will be increased 
15¢e. per ton, making it $1.05, and as about 
75 per cent. of the steam coal used in Cleve- 
land comes from this district, it means a 
large increase in revenues for the coal- 
carrying railroads. 

Notwithstanding the activity of large 
consumers to increase their shipments, 
prices have not been advanced by eastern 
Ohio operators as every one of them be- 
lieves it his sacred duty to carry out to the 
letter the agreement made with Federal 
Government officials. One contract was 
closed for 30,000 tons Pittsburgh No. 8 
three-quarter lump, to be shipped prior to 
Dec. 1, at $3.50 per net ton f.o.b. mine. 

Following are the market prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NOonS : Sea. 2 eee $4040 $3.90 $3.90 
Cambridgey. =. Sane 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Middle Diste a 4.20 3.90 3.90 
Hooking ee 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Youghiogheny.......... 4.65 4.15 4.15 
Pittsaurghs tae 465 4.15 4.15 
Pocahoritas 2. 2ahs see Sh 4.85 : 
Baikmonteeee sce eee ag 8 TN alee 

COLUMBUS 


Lake trade active and more steam buying 
is reported. Domestic market still quiet. 
Consumers loath to place orders under pres- 
ent conditions, 


The most active feature of the market 
is the Lake traffic, which has now reached 
record stages. Loadings at the Toledo 
docks are unusually large as shippers are 
straining every point to supply the needs 
of the Northwest. The Hocking Valley Ry. 
loaded 232,000 tons last week at its Toledo 
docks and other roads showed high records. 

Steam business, especially among the 
smaller users is not active, as many are 
waiting to see if the prices will not be re- 
duced still further. They believe that the 
fixing of prices will insure a steady supply 
during the winter and they are apparently 
not worrying over the outlook. Efforts on 
the part of sales agents to have them stock 
up as an insurance against emergencies 
have not been successful, though the larger 
users are doing so. 
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The domestic trade is quiet as dealers 
have been unable to move their stocks of 
rather high-priced coal. Consumers are 
not concerned, believing that the 6,000,000 
tonnage set aside by the Ohio clearing ar- 
rangements will take care of their wants. 
Dealers are trying to show their customers 
the dangers of the situation but so far little 
buying has resulted. Retail prices are 
rather unsteady and show a wide range. 
Pocahontas is scarce and prices continue 
rather strong. There is a scarcity of an- 
thracite stocks also in central Ohio terri- 
tory. West Virginia splints are selling 
fairly well. 

The production in Ohio during the past 
week was almost a record one due to a 
good car supply. Reports from all of the 
mining districts show a large tonnage. 
Eastern Ohio is still suffering from lack of 
transportation facilities. The Hocking Val- 
ley and Pomeroy Bend produced almost 100 
per cent. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened limp sec 2s D0) 6 $3550 eee 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.50 3.50 $3.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nutik: ieee ee wees 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Beet kc Seen eee 3.00 3.00 We rt ies 
Mine run; .eeree tw ee. 00 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack............ 3.00 3.00 3.00 

CINCINNATI 
Market remains strong and _ relatively 
active, the Lake movement continuing in 


heavy volume. Car supply better, but the 
labor problem is becoming more acute. 

In spite of the fact that consumers in 
general are holding off in the hope of lower 
prices for coal, the market maintains its 
firmness due largely to the continued heavy 
movement of coal to Northern markets via 
the Lakes. Production and shipments are 
at a heavier rate than at this time last 
year, and there is no room for complaint 
as to business among operators and their 
agents. 

However, it is the general opinion that 
consumers here may find themselves dis- 
appointed if they wait too long, both in 
getting coal cheaper and in getting ade- 
quate supplies at any price, as stocks are 
not up to normal and demands from other 
quarters will undoubtedly continue. A re- 
markable feature of the season has been 
the limited amount of coal shipped by river, 
in spite of continuous high water, which has 
made it possible for boats to operate with- 
out interruption so far all summer. The 
spot market for steam coal is strong and 
active, aS many consumers, finding them- 
selves unable to secure contracts at satis- 
factory prices, are relying on the open 
market for their fuel. 

LOUISVILLE 

Government prices tend to depress the 
market. Large consumers declining to pay 
sales agencies 25c. commissions. Labor 
situation quiet. 

Kentucky’s coal trade is feeling the in- 
evitable effect of the fixed prices. All selling 
organizations have slowed down, since 
there are no possibilities of realizing more 
than the fixed prices. Another feature of 
importance is that large industrial consum- 
ers are declining to purchase through sell- 
ing organizations which exact the 25c. 
commission per ton. These purchasers are 
seeking to buy direct from mines and, in 
some cases are said to be undertaking out- 
right purchase of mining properties or are 
contracting for outputs where possible. 

Prospective advances in freight rates, 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are causing considerable un- 
easiness, especially among the retail trade. 
Cars are rather well supplied and neither 
in western or eastern Kentucky have there 
been any noteworthy developments in the 
labor situation. The Kentucky trade is 
also watching the progress of the food con- 
trol bill in Congress and there is much 
speculation as to whether an effective meas- 
ure would not bring about a further reduc- 
tion in the price of coal. Some demand 
from domestic consumers is developing and 
greater activity is expected during August. 
Operators with retail yards or connections 
are doing what they can to accumulate 
stocks. 

Prices are without change: Eastern Ken- 
tucky lump and domestic sizes, $3.75; 
steam, $38.25. Western Kentucky, lump, 
$2.75; mine-run, $2.25@2.50; steam sizes, 
$2 @2.25. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Spot market quiet, with orders restricted 
to immediate needs Some contract busi- 
ness being negotiated, though this is re- 
stricted to smal, tonnages. Quotations un- 
changed. Production off from 10 to 25 per 
cent. account labor disturbances, 

The spot. market continues to lag, in- 
quiries being confined to current require- 
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ments of the consumers. The contract ton- 
nage negotiated for during the past week 
amounted to considerable in the aggregate, 
the sales ranging from 5000 to 8000 tons 
for delivery over a period of six and twelve 
months, at $3 for the lower grades and $3.50 
to $3.75 for the better grades of coal. Spot 
quotations are as follows per net ton mines: 
Big Seam and similar grades, $2.75@3; 
Carbon Hill, Corona and Pratt, $3.25@ 
3.50; Cahaba and Black Creek, $3.75@4. 

Consumers will likely continue to with- 
hold inquiries to minimum requirements 
awaiting some definite news from govern- 
mental sources which will either lend official 
recognition to the prices agreed upon by 
the operators and coal committee or tend 
to indicate a further reduction. 

Production at Alabama mines is off from 
10 to 25 per cent., due to unrest and dis- 
affection among the miners and mine labor 
stirred up by union organizers and agi- 
tators. This situation will likely be cleared 
within the next two weeks, as the United 
Mine Workers will have launched their fight 
for recognition within that time and it will 
be definitely known whether or not there, 
will be a strike. ; 

The car supply at the mines is good in 
most instances and little complaint is now 
heard on this score. 
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Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Market rises again, car shortage being 
cause assigned- Price regulation under 
consideration. 

The coke market has turned stronger 
again, after having declined since Inde- 
pendence Day. Car shortage is given as 
the cause, supplies this week being at such 
a rate as to indicate an average of 50 per 
cent. or thereabouts of the ratings. Sup- 
plies began to diminish about the middle 
of last week. After Independence Day there 
were frequently supplies in excess of the 
ability to make and load coke, and it ap- 
pears that the railroads have accordingly 
taken the cars away. Naturally the oper- 
ators do not complain as their profits are 
much larger on a restricted output than 
on a full output on account of the much 
higher price. If as now seems altogether 
probable the food bill as agreed upon in 
conference carries the provision empower- 
ing the President to fix coke prices the 
blast furnaces which are short of coke and 
have to pay such high prices will probably 
be heard from in Washington. 

The Baltimore & Ohio’s ruling that its 
ears cannot be consigned off its own rails, 
reported a week ago, remains in effect and 
will probably continue indefinitely, as has 
been the case with the P. & L. E.’s rule. 
The Pennsylvania is not seriously con- 
cerned with such matters as its rails reach 
the great majority of the consumers. Cars 
now seem to be about as short on one line 
as on another and there is no distinction in 
market price according to the owner of the 
equipment. 

For a couple of days past spot furnace coke 
has ruled firm at $11@12, against $9.75 @11 
quoted a week ago, and operators have even 
paid $11 for coke to apply on their con- 
tracts. Foundry coke is quotable at $12.50 
@13.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended July 21 at 362,148 tons, 
an increase of 12,629 tons, and shipments 
at 374,042 tons, an increase of 25,041 tons. 

Buffalo—Prices have declined some dol- 
lars, probably on account of the lower cost 
of coal and the excessive prices at which 
coke has sold lately. The consumption does 
not appear to be falling off. Jobbers quote 
72-hr. foundry at not above $14, 48-hr. fur- 
nace at $12.50 and low grades and stock 
at $11, all per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. Re- 
ceipts of iron ore at this port are very 
heavy and increasing so that vessels are 
detained some at one or two docks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Quotations on_ spot 
foundry coke have advanced to $16.50 per 
net ton ovens for high-grade product, and 
some sales have been reported at this fig- 
ure. Contract prices range from $11.50 to 
$14. There has been no slackening in the 
demand in this district and a large volume 
of business has to be turned down each 
week on account of manufacturers being 
unable to supply the coke. Furnace coke 
is very hard to get and prices range from 
$6 to $8 per net ton ovens. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Minor labor troubles and car shortage 
affecting production. There is a shortage 
of all grades, and demand by retailers and 
industrial concerns is unprecedented. 
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Shippers in the Mid-West are much con- 
cerned over reports from the Eastern coal- 
mining sections as to the unrest among the 
miners who are taking advantage of every 
pretex to start trouble and close down the 
mines. One entire producing section is 
threatened with a suspension of operations 
for a period of two to four weeks. In addi- 
tion to this the car supply has been growing 
worse, Eastern mines securing on an aver- 
age only 40 per cent. to 65 per cent. of full 
supply, and Indiana and Illinois mines an 
average of 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. less 
than a few weeks ago. Retailers are mak- 
ing every effort to stock their yards and 
at the same time to supply demands of 
householders, while industrial concerns are 
also making heavy purchases. 

The Government maximum prices. in- 
augurated some weeks ago are being fully 
maintained on all shipments not covered 
by contract, notwithstanding the shortage 
is so great that premium prices ranging 
from $1 to $3 per ton could easily be secured 
for certain grades of bituminous and an- 
thracite. Operators are experiencing great 
difficulty in distributing shipments and 
find it impossible to satisfy all buyers. 

There has been no gain in stocks of either 
anthracite or bituminous at the docks on 
Lake Superior and western Lake Michigan. 
Boat arrivals are not numerous enough to 
supply car loadings at the docks, and the 
concensus of opinion among dock operators 
is that Lake shipments during the remain- 
ing four months of navigation will be in- 
adequate. In this case the mines of Illinois 
will be called upon to make up the bulk of 
the shortage, and the mines of Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky and Arkansas will have 
to supply the balance. Indiana and Illinois 
shippers are now receiving requests for 
shipments in dock territory hitherto not 
supplied by these operations. 


CHICAGO 


Very light stock of coal carried by Chi- 
cago retailers. Demand is keen and car 
shortage becoming more acute. 


Illinois coal operators held a conference 
this week with the Illinois Council of De- 
fense. Some members of the council, natur- 
ally, are not well informed regarding coal, 
and were determined to consider the price 
as the main issue, while the coal operators 
contended that “increasing the supply” was 
the first consideration. The whole matter 
was referred to the entire state council for 
further consideration at a meeting held 
July 31. The operators’ committee have, 
so far, refused to make a statement. 

Anthracite shipments to the Chicago 
market have been almost at a standstill, 
there has been less movement of all-rail 
and boat shipments the past week than at 
any time since the opening of navigation. 
Retail stocks are practically depleted and 
shippers and retailers are alike disturbed 
over the question and are asking how the 
trade is to be supplied. 

Franklin County bookings continue far 
in excess of available shipments. With car 
supply averaging less than 65 per cent. 
and orders calling for immediate shipment 
that will keep the mines busy for the ensu- 
ing thirty days, no anxiety is being felt 
relative to the demand, but there is more 
or less anxiety among operators regarding 
car supply and labor. The situation is crit- 
ical to say the least and what is still more 
aggravating is that those who are trying 
to regulate the matter, are concerning 
themselves solely with the prices and ignor- 
ing the question of cars and the supply. 
There has been no change in prices on any 
of the grades. 

In Williamson County the situation is 
much the same as in Franklin County, 
except that the car supply has been poorer. 
The mines are oversold for two to three 
weeks. This is also true of Saline County 
where car supply has been so inadequate 
that very few of the contract obligations 
were taken care of, and no free coal was 
to be had. The Government maximum 
prices rule. 

The Springfield district mines have had 
a poor car supply, and as a result prices 
have been strengthened considerably. Very 
little free coal, after contract obligations 
were taken care of, has been available. 

The Fulton and Peoria County mines 
have been notified by the Burlington Ry., 
that car supply will be decreased. Natur- 
ally shipments will be curtailed consider- 
ably inasmuch as this road serves a major- 
ity of the mines in these two counties. The 
free coal available has commanded prices 
ranging from 25 to 50c. higher than last 
week. ‘ 

The Indiana mines reported very poor 
ear supply the first part of the week. None 
of the mines are taking on any new busi- 
ness for immediate shipment. The territory 
formerly served exclusively by the dock 
overators of the State of Michigan has 
been drawing heavily on the Indiana mines. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows. per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


August 4, 1917 GOAL AGE 
Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump...... ... $3.25@3.50 $3. 25@3.50 $3.50 $3.00@3. 25 $3.50 
Steam lomo: e.0-ccn ~ 5. 6d 00 3.00@ 3.25 3.25 2.75@3.00 5125 
RES eae tts ete iatite se 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3 50 3.00@3.25 3.50 
10 CN Rory et Oe a 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 3.00@3.25 3.50 
EANIO-PON Vaio ow ose 2.60@2. 75 2.60@2 75 225 2.50@2.75 2.75 
SOPHCOWIAS, 60. cscs 2s 292.50 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 2.00@2. 25 2243 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- . Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Biis co atasics cus os ene $3.50 $3.50 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 
Biggs. ca 3.50 3.50 ey ib} 3.75 3.75 
Nib. ait: 3.50 CET Le ar eee t:. te Peer 3573 
No. 1 nut. 3.50 a5 0 Ce Fe ies Gee, ME i oy pd < Sie ae 
EM MENU cals 's Kot ex 6 x Oe vat 3.50 Sy kM me ONG bE EL iS fcysy as yepo'4 «deed egs 
No. 3 nut.... 3.50 chet PO OERYE A Sy Pe oe ea ee a ae 
No. | washed 3.50 eieb]tt SO od. die ll =n 4h Aer re 
ING. 2: WashGd.,..:, 6.2. 0: o2,4 3.50 Shelly ete | NE eta 1h e008 4 ae eerste A 
Mine-run. . SP Soe ge PYF) 2.43 Saye) Bye 75) 3.25 
Screenings..... RY fe) FEY 8 OR RES 00 0 ch, GR a a 


Hocking Lump $3.75 

Prices are very firm with no change re- 

ported in the recent Government maximum 
quotations in effect the past few weeks. 

Pocahontas coal is as scarce in the Chi- 
cago market as anthracite, and the demand 
has been heavier especially by apartment 
owners. Stocks are practically depleted 
and retailers are arranging to substitute 
the better grades of Illinois coal. The 
agencies give no promise of shipments 
arriving in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
the demand; on the contrary, they are 
pointing out the fact, that outside of Gov- 
ernment requirements the East will in all 
probability take most of the coal available. 

Upper Lake demand and other markets 
nearer the mines in the Hocking and Kan- 
awha fields are preventing much of these 
coals reaching Chicago. Embargoes have 
also limited shipments. 

The demand for eastern Kentucky has 
been unusually heavy and shipments have 
been very light. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. have restricted the movement of 
hopper bottom cars to points south of the 
Ohio River. Maximum prices are in effect 
on both steam and domestic sizes. 


ST. LOUIS 


Unusually slow market and conditions 
very much upset. Shortage of Standard 
and Mt. Olive coals, and an over supply of 
Williamson and Franklin County prevails. 
Country business is slow, and domestic 
trade paralyzed. Car supply shows slight 
improvement. 


The Standard field is pretty well sold 
up on railroad business and has very little 
coal to offer as a rule, although it is easier 
with the close of the week than it was at 
the beginning. Such domestic coal as is 
being bought now is largely of this grade. 
The market has remained steady on this 
coal for the past week and unless the sup- 
ply is more abundant, there will be no 
break. 

In the Mt. Olive district conditions are 
somewhat different, inasmuch as the mines 
are from two to three weeks behind on 
shipments. The railroad tonnage in this 
field still continues heavy, and supply of 
equipment for domestic is exceptionally 
searce. In view of this, the operators still 
take care of their trade in the St. Louis 
market at the $3.25 price on the different 
sizes, while the price to the outside trade 
is $2.50 and $2.75 and country shipments 
bring as high as $3.25. 

In the Williamson and Franklin County 
field there is an over-supply of coal as far 
as this market is concerned and some very 
good grades have been sold as low as $3 
at the mine, while the circular continues at 
$3.50. All sizes seem to be plentiful in this 
field and in some sections it is being quoted 
as low as $3.15 and $3.25. The country 
demand has fallen off and there seems to 
be an unusual slowness in the South, 
where a few weeks ago buying was brisk. 

The movement of coal to the north and 
northwest through this gateway is not in 
the volume that might be expected. There 
seems to be an expectancy on the part of 
the consumer that the Government is going 
to do something to regulate the price of 
coal and bring it down between now and 
the first of September, and the general pub- 
lie everywhere in this section is patiently 
waiting for some decision. In the State of 
Missouri, with its drastic antitrust laws, 
the chances are that some state action will 
be taken if the Government fails to act. 
There is considerable agitation in the news- 
papers throughout the state, protesting over 
the present prices and contending that $2.50 
should be the maximum at the mine for 
these coals, graded down to $2 for the 
Standard product. 

There has been a slight improvement in 
the equipment supply on some of the roads 
this week, especially on the M. & O. and 
some of the other roads in the Standard 


Splint Lump $3.75 


field, where 50 per cent. working time was 
given. 

In the past week very little Eastern coal 
of any kind moved in, and Arkansas has 
almost stopped. The dealers here will not 
handle Arkansas if they can help it, and 
the public is very much opposed to pur- 
chasing on account of the unusual stand 
taken by the producers of that coal in ar- 
bitrarily raising the price without cause, 
and on account of the publicity given to 
their action through the press. 

In a general way conditions are very 
unsettled, and a continued depression such 
as exists now bespeaks much trouble when 
the public have got to have coal. 

The prevailing price per net ton f.o.b. 
mines is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 


6-in. lump... $3.25@3.50 $2.35@3.00 $2.50@3.00 


3x6-in. egg.. 3.25@3.50 2.35@3.00 2.50@3.00 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.25@3.50 2.35@3.00 2.50@3.00 
INOS 2 ute eos 7 Oo SO OMe Noe. hd corns erie 
Noss ute ses TOU Ste meses ce | ames 
Na 4mutierme > OOMMMEMEOR Tae: ©. | lnc fa Sa cdieee 
INGeo Ute ao) Op eR oc | el heehee Ae 
2-in. screen. 2.50 2.25 2.00@2.15 
PRCA OMAR, Dato Atv ch | pelle 2.25@2. 40 
S-inv lumps ace ere ZA LI@ 27D) Relies 
Steam egg... 3.00 225 @ 2509" 2.25 
Mine run.... 2.50@2.75 2.50 2.00@2. 25 
Washed 
No. 1 ede, Se00G) 325% ieee 
No. 2 . 3.25 3500@3 25° sees 
No. 3 2) oases en) eee 
No. 4 pee: OU es re A ess See 
NOy Daca Px SAU 8 TS ne 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 


873kce. Other fields 72%c. 

PITA DSP EEDECOLEEAU OES LEC oT DUE EDs AUD AE cs LEARLABEasaSSOBRANUASRLXSXOUCEROLESUSERSECSUAUDEDAANELAIEES 
: General Statistics i 
GirrassrerseittcraccferaTtescitirssiti asiirserrrasar rovaiCssi‘icvsriiscaitiiustiitesstircsatitesil eevie 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement 
of coal imports and exports of the United 
States for April, 1916-17, and for the 10 
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MILWAUKEE 


Coal coming forward very slowly, with 
less on the docks than in many years past. 

Coal receipts continue unsatisfactorily 
slow, and unless there is a speeding up of 
arrivals from now on to the close of navi- 
gation the probability is the coming winter 
will witness strenuous times for both dealer 
and consumer. There is less coal on the 
docks on the lst of August than has been 
the case at the same time in many years, 
and the drain upon stocks is steady. An- 
thracite is absorbed as fast as _ it is re- 
ceived. One cargo of nearly 8000 tons 
which arrived during the week never 
reached a dock. but was unloaded directly 
into railway cars for transportation to the 
interior. 

Three large dock yards have not received 
a pound of coal as yet, viz.: Philadelphia 
& Reading Co., Kanawha Fuel Co. and Cen- 
tral Coal Co. The former is completing a 
new concrete dock and repairing hoists. 
The Central Coal Co. has apparently aban- 
doned Lake coal for the season and is stock- 
ing up with ILllinois coal received by rail. 
This company supplies the Milwaukee road 
with fuel. 

it is beginning to dawn upon many that 
the most that can be expected from the 
Government is the speeding up of transpor- 
tation facilities and that there will be no 
reduction in present prices. This does not 
mean that the public is satisfied that pre- 
vailing prices are right. Private consumers 
accept the situation stoically, but those 
who require large amount are loud in de- 
nunciation of the demands of dealers. Mil- 
waukee County’s poor office recently adver- 
tised for bids for next winter’s supply of 
coal and only received one response, which 
was turned down by the board of adminis- 
tration. Illinois lump coal, which last year 
cost the county $6 per ton, was offered at 
$9.50. Unscreened Pocahontas, which cost 
$3.75 last year, was offered at $7.50, and 
wood which cost $8.50 per cord in 1916 is 
held at $14.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Statement of coal and coke carried on 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for the month and 
period ended June 30, 1917, in short tons: 


Increase Jan.Jto Increase 
June, or June 30, or 
1917. Decrease 1917 Decrease 
Anthra- 
cite.... 958,286 +50,394 5,667,026 —193,015 
Bitumin- 
ous.... 4,558,953 +814,306 26,311,966 +2,042,829 
Coke... 1,009,045 —180,557 6,097,798 —1,253,995 


Total... 6,526,284 + 684,143 38,076,790 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Total fuel shipments through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal for June were: Anthra- 
ne 327,146 tons; bituminous, 1,796,418 
ons. 


+595,819 


SOUEUCUGLSUEEOSOLESUORERENEOLOLSOCOREEOLROOQTRSERORUSOSOSOCNCCHSCCONSCOOSSOUEOSOGRSRL OCC SIN CORDS EREAEEES 


I. C. C. Decisions 


No. 8715. P. Healey vs. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. Submitted Aug. 1, 1916. 
Decided May 12, 1917. 


Carload shipment of coke from Sewell, 
W. Va., to Evansville, Ind., found not to 





months ended April, 1916-16-17, in long have been misrouted and complaint dis- 
tons: missed. 
——— May — 11 Months oe 
IMPORTS 1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
‘Anthracite. bots | Mepenbrer emt thes s.c stot wesiemens « 105 12,336 7,199 1 678 
Bituminous’ totaly cece he a. ek 109,041 71,638 1,310,889 1,517,498 1,205,768 
United) Kingdomiee.-" ae. s- - 504 27 33,919 8,175 6,358 
CENA ee re Aire sles cua 106,973 69,596 1,036,285 1,351,632 1,109, 206 
JAPAN sae ee ras tbe Seen 1050: eee 77 4 71,450 59,696 
Australiag) re. .coa ont ae es ei 514 1,335 160,5./ 84,545 28,158 
CEH ET COUNELIOS RPSL Gals) tein to lore ws sale Su : 680 2,248 1,696 2,350 
COokenl “2 cece men enone eras. 5 ocelerece ate. 5,286 1,225 83,973 56,333 23,646 
EXPORTS 
Anthracite: total meaner. as. 5 ote. ol 450,785 429,187 3,329,552 3,364,044 4,033,139 
Gariecl 5 Oia es te ci cine : 442,508 420,873 3,269,000 3,242,597 3,954,149 
Argentina ee aienentetso.. soc ki tee eee, Oy Vale Ra aie 2 2,926 2,706 
Boreal ere ete Bene a osn cliatena tletine 1 168i cca 2,473 1,723 
UTURUAY st Renee MER: 2 rhc Sate) lion tes  | aimee 60,552 600 200 
Other Gountricgtermeien’s «fo o.0. ettan. 8,276 LPM 92 7M Pies Mie hae. 115,448 74,361 
Bituminous Goal eee nics. re vlc ws ss 1,980,100 1,830,389 12,479,388 16,684,175 17,241,894 
Galy 2 Sy ie eee Ee ate 3 duss 160,465 41,139 1,245,260 2,566,538 1,040,992 
Cangdat cher ens ithcictors oss 1,310,026 1,401,158 7,551,864 9,174,849 11,191,088 
Panna Ne ee eTEe I on tesa 48,030 45,11 295,664 445,630 482,412 
MOxicGavee cadet ie anes 14,156 12,484 369,166 198,093 179,364 
Gaba trae, panera raise ose. 115,427 153,750 990,222 1,134,815 1,330,631 
OtherWestIndiesand Bermuda........ 44,229 41,561 413,486 539,205 455,888 
Angentitina ah dete. * 100,583 23,888 406,058 676,670 689,722 
Brasil guests ae ee otters coe ae are ove 107,087 44,281 404,780 617,458 660,552 
WrUgNAVs. ele ee eke scale ees 10,278 1,329 91,671 117,505 99,808 
Other countries} gor acds. secs. 69,819 65,688 711,414 1,213,412 1,111,437 
FOULS COBL yet notmniniata dela sieves se 'sfes cs 2,430,885 2,259,576 15,809,137 20,048,219 21,275,033 
Coke 20 Ara A Ue erie eiidc gc sign’ 91,147 134,091 533,845 886,563 1,017,876 
Bunker: conls. worn ie 741,167 629,010 6,334,763 6,819,751 7,101,767 
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Pond Creek Coal Co. 


Pres. "T) B: Davis,oN: Y., “Mar, 71917, re- 
ported for the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, 
as follows: 

Production—The mines have been oper- 
ated continuously and the production of 
coal for the year amounted to 942,951 tons 
(against 753,798 tons in 1915, 690,653 tons 
in 1914 and 566, 965 tons in 1913). That the 
increase is not greater was due to causes 
not entirely within the company’s control, 
principally the inability to obtain sufficient 
labor to increase the output of the mines to 
the capacity for which they have now been 
developed. Also during the last quarter the 
output was very seriously affected by the 
railroad traffic congestion which produced 
a car shortage all through the country, and 
will tend to curtail the natural increase in 
the output for year 1917 unless conditions 
materially improve. 


Results—The profits for 1916 before de- 
preciation amounted to $225,409, against a 
deficit for 1915 of $22,318, making an in- 
crease of $247,727 in the profits before de- 
preciation for year 1916 over those of 
1915. 

Coal Sales Prices—Coal sales prices have 
been satisfactory during the whole of the 
year, especially so during the last quarter, 
although the full benefit of the higher prices 
was not felt until contracts which were un- 
completed at the end of the previous year 
had been fulfilled. 

In order to increase the coal output two 
new mines were opened up and both are 
now producing a satisfactory amount of 
coal for the stage of development they have 
reached. 

Bonus—In December, 1916, the company 
paid a bonus equal to one month’s salary to 
all salaried officers and employees, partly 
to compensate them for the higher costs 
of items entering into their living expenses. 


Additions to Capital Account—Additions 
to capital account amount to $74,868 and 
consist principally of the cost of opening up 
two new mines, and the addition to equip- 
ment of five electric gathering locomotives, 
five mining machines, six mine pumps and 
other additions. 


Bonds Purchased—During the year op- 
portunities to purchase the company’s bonds 
at favorable prices presented themselves 
from time to time and there were purchased 
in all for the company $254,000 of these 
bonds which are being held as investments 
and can be sold at any time it seems desir- 
ape to increase the company’s working cap- 
ita 


Depreciation—It was decided to set aside 
to depreciation fund $25,409, representing 
about 2% cents per ton of coal produced, 
and it is the intention to make additions 
to the depreciation fund at the rate of 6 
cents per ton beginning Jan. 1, 1917. 


Outlook—The outlook for year 1917 is 
one of continued prosperity, several im- 
portant contracts having already been 
closed at prices that should insure a large 
profit, and the Indications are that it will 
be by far the best year in the company’s 
history. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING 
DECEMBER 31 





1916 1915 1914 
Gross earnings. $362,887 $104,017 $104,137 
Net earnings... 326,734 80,504 80,497 
Other income.. 12,793 17,178 20,047 
Gross income $339,526 $97,682 $100,544 
Depreciation... . 25;409:2 hy. 2 oN eek ORL 
Bond interest... 


$114,117 $120,000 $120,000 
Balance, sur- 


plus or deficit sur.$200,000 def.$22,318 def.$19,456 


Union Collieries Co. 


In connection with a recent bond issue 
by this company the following statement 
concerning its properties was made: 

These bonds are a closed first mortgage 
on about 5000 contiguous acres of thick 
vein Freeport coal, 160 acres of Pittsburgh 
gas coal. 150 acres of surface land, includ- 


Financial Department 
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ing all improvements thereon, to be made, 
and after acquired property; pledge of all 
the shares, except directors’ shares, of the 
capital stock of the Unity Railways Co., 
which has no mortgage debt. Shares may 
be withdrawn when the outstanding bonds 
are reduced to $600,000. Value of the 
above properties in Feb., 1916 in excess of 
$2,450,000 on a most conservative basis. 
Practically the entire proceeds of this is- 
sue have been expended on the Unity Rail- 
ways. 

Properties—Within 15 miles of Pittsburgh 
and 4.2 miles of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R.R., with which a connection is made 
through the Unity Railways. Net recover- 
able tonnage from the upper Pittsburgh 
seam, measuring 6 ft. in thickness, about 
1,000,000 tons, and from the lower Free- 
port, more than 7 ft. thickness, 48,440,000 
ons. 

The company is equipped with two tip- 
ples and openings into the upper Pittsburgh 
coal with minimum daily capacity of 2000 
tons (now shipping at the rate of about 
1500 tons per day); tipple and shafts to 
the lower Freeport coal together with ade- 
quate modern equipment designed for a 
capacity of about 1,000,000 tons per annum, 
ready for operation about June 1, 1917, 
making a total ultimate annual capacity of 
1,500,000 tons from the three mines. 


Earnings—Estimated net earnings were 
placed at an average of $356,000 net per 
annum over the first three years commenc- 
ing Mar. 1, 1917, but due to advanced prices 
net earnings for the 9 months commencing 
Apr. 1, 1917, it is expected, will exceed 
$400,000. 


SeULLTUL COU TOAL EA EA EAA TET TATE TETAS 


Management—Pres., W. W. Keefer, Pres. 
Pittsburgh Ter. R.R. & Coal Co, and Bes- 
semen Coal & Coke Co.; Sec. & Treas., E. 
M. Love, Sec. & Treas. of Bessemer Coal & 
Coke Co. 


New River Co. 


This company reports for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1917, as follows: 

The production of the subsidiary com- 
panies for the year ended Mar. 31, 1917, 
amounted to 2,168,084 gross tons, or 2,428,- 
084 net tons, an increase over 1915-16 of 
274,268 gross tons, the largest produc- 
tion in any single year in the history of 
the company. The earnings were sufficient 
to pay the interest on all outstanding bonds, 
and left, in addition, a profit of $505,650. 

Early in the fiscal year coal was some- 
thing of a drug on the market, and it was 
not until August, 1916 that the demand 
became equal to the supply. By September 
it began to exceed the supply, and from 
that time forward the supply was wholly 
inadequate. While our production for the 
year was the best in the history of the 
company, it could have been further in- 
creased by at least 425,000 tons, if adequate 
aie and a full car supply had been avail- 
able. 

Practically all of our second-hand equip- 
ment has been disposed of, realizing over 
$114,000, or about $40,000 more than we 
had expected. Our properties, moreover, 
were equipped with electrical machinery at 
a time when the cost was practically the 
lowest in our experience. 


OUTPUT AND EARNINGS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES AND AMOUNTS THEREOF 


BELONGING TO NEW RIVER CO., 


White Oak Fuel Co..... 
New River Fuel Co.......... 
Collins Colliery Co... 
Macdonald Colliery Co. 
Cranberry Fuel Co..... 
Dunn Loop Coal & Coke Co. . elves ok Oe Ose 
Harvey-Coal & Goke-Co..7 5 3.8 oni dee eee 
Beckley Coal & Coke Co. eee! 

Prudence Coal Co. 
Mabscott Coal & Coke Co. 
Price Hill Fuel Co. 

Stuart Colliery Co. ey 
Great Kanawha Collieries Co..... 
White Oak Coal Co ; , 

White Oak Railway ‘Co 

Piney River & Paint Creek R. R. 


New River Co. proportion of pena of oper. cos., net.. 
New River Co. losses for year. of. ! 


New River Co., net gain or loss (see text above)..... 


gain$505,650 gain$18,602 gain$17,538 


YEARS ENDING MARCH 31 


—Output (Tons)——~ — Total Net Profits— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
509,620 431,514 $93,749 loge5399, 09 
ae ee eee 4,184 
125,007 86,382 50,088 13,960 
68,352 60,589 13,738 542 
338,775 276,927 68,618 1,985 
218,162 259,078 104,873 95,978 
242,688 219,422 99,924 62,206 
123,209 100,880 7,192 loss. 10,600 
170,201 134,737 55,082 3,641 
92,540 85,501 25,880 13,263 
eee cn ee om es loss 4,198 
279,530 238,786 12,051 loss 46,107 
MRI Rors pk Se ee 16 loss 540 
Pe) 5. ae 83,370 37,025 
Batch | sax t ap ee en 2,778 1,112 
oh, «tact it ts ae eee =. 15,766 14,875 
$2,168,084 $1,893,816 $633,125 $132,017 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
$629,186 $119,383 $127,174 $46,255 
123,536 100,780 109,636. 103,677 


loss$57,422 


There was charged off for depreciation $94,083 in 1916-17, against $82,438 in 1915-16, $75,226in 1914-15 


and $57,445 in 1913-14. 


NEW RIVER CO.—BALANCE SHEET MARCH 31 





(SEE TEXT AS TO CAPITAL STOCK) 


Liabilities 1917 1916 
Common stock........... $4,449,800 4. A> 800 
Preferred stock........... 9,037,400 400 
Bonds outstanding....... 3,742,000 3 mF 000 
Notes payable........... 548,078 396,094 
Accrued interest.......... 46,543 45,567 
Accrued AaxeSigee cr scss).-2 15,006 4,163 
Miscell. items. . 48,743 42,009 
Deprec’n reserve......... 14,760 11,184 
Accounts payable........ 8,702 604 
Profit and loss, surp....... 620,730 732,825 


DOUG S oats aries eh sa $18,531,761 $18,516,645 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES MARCH 31 


Assets 1917 1916 
Inv. insub. cos........... $13,402,223 $13,333,143 
Properties and rights owned 
in feet weer ee: 1,476,900 1,473,929 
‘Treasury. stocks. 1.6: 1,709,225 1,650,900 
Sundry investments....... 34,940 13 
Cash and accounts rec... 29,918 8,760 
Notes receivable.......... 28,672 232,672 
Bonds in treasury........ 2,000 81,000 
Miscellaneous............ 57,570 42,200 
Loanstosub. cos..... a,790,313 1,668,529 
Total sehen ees $18,531,761 $18,516,645 
_ Assets 1917 1916 
Plant scvists near ans a$5,912,340 $6,520,877 
Inter-co. receivables........ 1,632,437 9,965 


Mdse., feed, furn.,etc....... 459,426 '399°430 


Accounts receivable. ........ 620,145 345,702 
Notes receivable........... 9,984 13,531 
Due from New R. Co....... 182,104 163,546 
Cash.. : ere 168,620 35,565 
Coalintransit............. 81,337 76,917 
Miscellaneous.............. 506,845 229,525 
Dehcit) tetera wiser ar Se 482, 933 

Total mete cribs eee. $9,573,237 $9,577,905 


Liabilities 1917 1916 

Ons tere Sbocoksemes..(4iseee $5,421,600 $,745,400 

Due New River Co......... ,972,417 1,832,074 
Inter-co. payables.......... 1,632,437 1,309,965 
Accounts payable........... 301,971 394,585 
Notes payableve 6. 92 68,672 158,862 
Pay-rolle acetone els ene 63,720 64,212 
Miscellaneous. ............. 82,204 72,808 
Sdrplus? os eee. eee 30,218) ean: eee 

Totaltsan ere fesse? $9,573,238 $9,577,905 
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Vacations in War lime 


OMMON sense is the ability to discern values. In the matter of vacations, 

the rating in common sense averages very low. Many men look on a 

vacation exactly as the negro whose wife was dying, looked on his mother- 

in-law. The wife begged as a dying request that Bill give her a big funeral and 

ride in the first carriage beside the deceased’s mother. Bill remonstrated, but 

stored agreed, saying: ‘Well, Liza, I’ll do it, but it’s gwine to spile the who’ day 
ur me. 


Lots of coal men start on their vacations in the same spirit. They believe 
the whole organization will go to thunder while they’re gone and want a daily 
report mailed them to prove it. If a live-wire subordinate takes hold and boosts 
production with lowered costs, these supposedly indispensable officials are 
alarmed, rather than pleased. They forget that wise corporaticns base their 
estimates of an official’s value to the company largely on that officer's ability to 
build up a competent corps of assistants. 








The president of a large industrial concern called in a department manager 
one day and said: “If anything happened to you, who is there in your department 
fitted to take your place?’’ The manager, not kno wing what was in the president’s 
mind, and thinking to show how necessary he was to the business, replied that 
he didn’t think there was anyone under him of high enough caliber to fill the bill. 
The president said nothing, but a few weeks later another department manager 
was promoted to a high office because he had a man ready to fill his place, and 
therefore could be promoted without disrupting his department. 


That man is to be pitied who has been harnessed to the same job 10 or 20 
years and who boasts that he has never lost a day. He not only does not know 
the joys of a vacation, but he is ignorant of what has kept him from making 
progress. \ 


The most fertile soil becomes sterile without rest. A similar law applies to 
each individual. A vacation stirs both brain and blood and gives us a chance to 
discover how small we are in the scheme of things. 


Vacations are necessary to the life of business. A big man in the mining game 
recently made this clear to his executives when the question was raised as to 
whether vacations had better be curtailed this year on account of the war. This 
man said no. Then he explained that vacations for his men were based on the 
fact that they would produce more in fifty weeks of work and two of rest than if 
they worked fifty-two weeks straight. 





Men, don’t hesitate to ask for a vacation this year. Go away and fit your- 
selves to deliver the goods this fall when the maximum effort will be required of 
each of us. Wellsprings of energy are not to be found in muscles and minds that 
are kept drawn taut over too long stretches of time. Exercise common sense, 
which is but the ability to discern values. 
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Finding the Size of Rope Required 
By W. B. CROWL 


Fairmont, W. Va. 

A great number of the new coal-mine operations are 
so situated that an inclined-plane machine is required 
to lower the loaded cars to the tipple. With such an 
installation one of the problems that confront the man- 
ager is the size of and the material to be employed in 
the haulage rope, in order to make the lowering opera- 
tion safe without using an excessively large rope and 
thus incurring unnecessary expense. By using the ac- 
companying charts this problem can be readily solved. 

Example—To find the size of rope necessary to use 
on an inclined plane 400 ft. long, 25 per cent. slope, with 
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CHART 1. SHOWING STRESSES PRODUCED IN ROPE BY 


VARIOUS LOADS AND GRADES 


two loaded cars in the trip; capacity of cars, 14 tons 
each; weight of empty car, 2000 lb.; weight of coal, 14 
tons (14 «K 2240 — 3360 lb.), making total weight of 
loaded car 5360 lb. The weight of two loaded cars will 
thus be 2 & 5360 — 10,720 pounds. 

Assume that it will take a j-in. rope weighing 0.89 
Ib. per ft.; 400 0.89 lb. = 356 Ib. = weight of rope. 


The total load on the rope will then be 10,720 + 356 = 
11,076 pounds. 

From chart No. 1, starting with a total load of 11,076 
lb. and following the vertical load line to the 25 per cent. 
grade curve, the stress in the rope is found to be 2875 
pounds. 

Using this stress in the rope with chart No. 2 as 
shown by the dotted line, a 2-in. extra-strong cast-steel 
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CHART 2. SHOWING STRESSES IN ROPE AND 
CORRESPONDING SAFETY FACTORS 


haulage rope will be found to give a factor of safety of 
9, which is sufficient. A rope having a factor of safety 
between 7 and 10 will give satisfactory service, but any 
larger factor will make it stronger than is necessary. 


The Value of an Engineer to a Mine 


Many coal companies, especially the smaller ones, do 
not realize the value of an efficient engineer in their 
mining operations. It is true that many of the smaller 
companies cannot afford to employ an engineer regu- 
larly. However, such concerns can easily arrange to 
secure part of the services of an independent engineer 
or a local consulting firm of engineers. 

It nearly always happens that a mining company 
regrets adopting the cheap plan of having the mine 
foreman set the entry and room sights with a compass. 
Such work is inaccurate, and a great loss of coal is 
sure to follow the practice. 

Economy in mining can be secured only where care- 
ful engineering has enabled a mining company to build 
short haulways with all excessive grades eliminated. 
The workings must have a well-planned system of drain- 
age; otherwise high costs will eventually result. 

The engineer insures an intelligent design for the 
company houses and other mine buildings. He is also 
available to make drawings of parts when machinery 
is broken. Don’t belittle the value of the engineer 
in mining. He is one of the cheapest of all the assets 
a coal company can possess. 
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Let’s Be Men 


The dictionary says: “Man is a human being.” 

That’s about as far as some of us get. 

A real MAN is a human being plus. 

And a large part of the plus is the ability to give the 
other fellow the benefit of the doubt. 

That’s pretty nearly an infallible test for a MAN. 

Do we believe the other fellow is trying to help us 
or hinder us? 

If we are big enough to believe he is trying to help 
us, especially when there is a doubt, we are big 
enough to be MEN. 

Are we? 

Abraham Lincoln was a MAN. He expressed his 
opinion when he said, “With malice toward none 
and charity for all.” 


Determining Mine-Car Friction 


By N. G. NEAR 
New York, N. Y. 

Coal producers seem slow to adopt the antifriction 
type of bearing in preference to the old plain type, and 
it is difficult to understand why this is so. Perhaps the 
average engineer or mine operator has not paused long 
enough to think the matter over. Per- 
haps he does not know how much 
power is going to waste daily because 
of the use of plain bearings. Perhaps 
10+ | ho hasn’t thought of the fact that lost 
power means lost money. To assist 
the operator, therefore, I have devel- 
oped the chart herewith shown. This 
gives the horsepower saved under vari- 
ous conditions, in column B. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that a given car 
was so poorly fitted with bearings that 
it required 2000 lb. to pull it, which is 
an exaggerated case. Let us further 
suppose that the speed of the car is 
200 ft. per min., which is slow. Now 
let us. suppose that. roller bearings 
were substituted for the plain bear- 
ings and that the pull became 1000 lb. 
instead of 2000 lb. The saving would 
e be 1000 lb. In other words P, — P, = 
“et 1000 lb. Find the 1000 in column A. 
400 5 Find the 200 also in column A. 
500 Then find the point midway between 


a 


Speed, Feet per Minute 
Oo 
= 


ao 
- Horsepower Saved 


R-P= Difference in Pull 


600+ 110 these two. Opposite this mid-point is 
the answer—the power saved by using 

20 P 2 - 
wood. 30 roller bearings instead of plain—about 
6.1 horsepower. It wouldn’t be a bad 
50 plan to provide one of your cars with 
100 roller bearings and do a little testing 
2000 “on your own hook.” It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to determine the pull re- 
3000 quired to move a car by the use of a 

AB 

dynamometer or tractometer. By ex- 
oa ell TON  ercising a little judgment and ingenu- 


ity, a home-made dynamometer em- 
ploying springs can be developed by means of which 
the actual pull in pounds can be closely approximated. 
Then, by applying results to the chart the horsepower 
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Saving of roller or ball bearings over plain bearings 
is soon found. There is no question but that the 
“frictionless” type of bearing is a great money saver. 
Friction is a needless waste that should be overcome 
wherever possible. 

The range of this chart is great enough to easily 
cover any mine car, varying from 0.01 to 100 hp. and 
from a speed of 5 ft. per min. to 3000 ft. per min. or 
from a difference in pull of 5 to 3000 pounds. 


How About the Company Man? 


During these times of agitation over wages, scarcity 
of labor and high cost of living, the question has often 
come to my mind, Does the company man get a fair deal? 
By company men in this case I mean inside day men 
other than drivers and rope riders. In most mines of 
Colorado, as far as I am familiar, these company men, 
although listed on the payroll under a certain occupa- 
tion and following that line for the most part, have to 
be able to do almost everything. | 

If there is a wreck, the nearest company man must 
fix up the track and help get things going again. If 
some loose rock is found that needs immediate attention, 
the company man must timber it up. He is called upon 
to fix “bull wheels,” do pipe work and maybe a little 
electrical work. In short, to be a satisfactory company 
man he must have knowledge and experience, which can 
be acquired only by years of “inside employment.” 

But consider the drivers, rope riders, and in many 
cases the inside hoistmen. In a majority of cases, espe- 
cially during late years, they are mere boys. A willing 
and active boy with average intelligence will make a 
pretty good driver or rope rider in a few weeks. He is 
bound to be more or less irresponsible. He hasn’t a 
wife and children dependent on him, but nevertheless 
he draws the same or about the sam2 pay as the old 
experienced man whose judgment is so constantly 
required. 

Suppose we compare the “company man” with the 
“digger.’”’ Most company men are, so to speak, gradu- 
ate diggers. They have been through it all, and being 
intelligent and experienced, they are selected for com- 
pany work. But to be satisfactory company men, they 
must know more about mining than the use of pick and 
shovel. But how about the pay? The company man in 
Colorado gets $3.25 to $3.50 a day. Would a digger be 
satisfied with that? If he can’t make around $5 a day, 
he isn’t likely to stay long, for he knows there are 
plenty of places where he can make it. 

I have heard a good company man say to the boss, 
“Can’t you give me a room somewhere? I want to 
make a little more money.” But the boss would answer, 
“Yes, but Bill, I’ve got to have you on timbering and 
track work; I can get lots of diggers.’”’ Then Bill either 
goes back to work or has to move his family to another 
camp in the hope of getting a job digging. Is it fair? 

Perhaps this is no’ only true of mining. In many 
industries there are men whose faithfulness and skill 
keep them from more profitable employment. The 
bulk of their work requires neither quality, and their 
pay is fixed by the character of that inferior work while 
their ability to do work requiring real skill makes the 
boss hesitate to part with their services. Thus ability 
and steadiness hang as a ball and chain about their feet. 
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Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—III 


By J. McCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — This article, which is the third 
of the series, deals with the lateral location of the 
tracks both below and above ground. Curves 
within the mine are necessarily of a much shorter 
radius than those on the surface, but there is 
no good reason for making the standard mine 
curve the shortest that the cars will traverse 
without locking bumpers. 


HERE the pitch of coal measures is heavy, the 
\\ haulageways are driven to follow along either. 
the top or bottom slate of the bed at a grade 
sufficient to afford good drainage or balance the draw- 
bar pull on the empty and loaded cars. When the pitch 
is flat, the entire mine is projected and developed along 
definite lines. In light, rolling pitches, the problem is 
more complex, compelling a use of both the grade and 
projection methods, and frequently where there is more 
than one bed, a close adherence to the lines of any past 
workings. 

As the track must conform to the headings or gang- 
ways as they have been driven, some system must be 
employed in order to have them driven symmetrical. 

In the heavy pitching beds, if the slate is followed too 
closely, many irregularities and sharp turns will result. 
To preclude this, a definite minimum radius curve must 
be adopted and a simple method to attain this estab- 
lished, which the miner can understand and use conven- 
iently 

Where there is ‘‘double timber” or props at regular 
intervals, what is known as the “chord-offset’”? method 
will be found useful. The offset or distance in the dark 
for any set is ascertained by squaring the established 
distance between the centers of sets of props and di- 
viding by the radius. Let 

D = Offset, or distance in the dark in feet; 
C = Distance in feet, center to center of props; 
R= Radius of the curve; 
then 
G? 
R 





Die (See Fig. 6) 


In the case of a 40-ft. radius curve, a rib radius of | 


35 ft. and timber placed 5 ft. between centers, sub- 
stituting we have 


25 
aA 

Any two timbers in line on the gangway are then 
taken, and at a point 5 ft. from the proposed point of 
curve a prop is placed 44 in. (one-half of 84 in.) out of 
line of the aforesaid two sets. Then the prop just 
erected is used to line with the prop at the point of 
curve, and the next is offset 84 in.; and so on, 84 in. on 
all subsequent props until the desired curve is com- 
pleted. 

In the event that no timber is being used, the same 
results can be attained by driving points on line at 
definite intervals in the ties or roof, C is then made the 
distance between the points, R is the radius intended, 


5 ; 
- att., or 81 in. 


and D is the offset distance, the first offset being but 
half the regular offset. 

Where the headings or tunnels are driven on transit 
lines, offsets are taken at from 5 to 10 ft. from the line 
for any curves. Fig. 7 shows a typical plan for driving 
by this method, which is preferred for long or large 
radius curves. 

It will be noticed that the lines overlap. This permits 
setting up the transit a convenient distance from the 
working face, so as not to interfere with the work. The 
heading is at no time without line. A few days are 
allowed for any delay arising in the establishment of 
new lines, and the points are at a safe distance from 
the blasting at the face. 


To DETERMINE THE Most ECONOMIC RADIUS 
CURVE To USE UNDERGROUND 


To assist in attaining the best possible track layout 
underground consistent with the expenditure entailed, 
the conditions governing the radius of the curve should 
be analyzed before any standard radius is adopted. 

On account of the high cost of turning curves, the ad- 
ditional time it would take to drive those of large radii 
and the amount of the product necessarily tied up by 
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FIG. 6. METHOD OF DRIVING CURVES BY OFFSETTING 


large curves, the radii must be much shorter than those 
permissible on the surface. However, there is no rea- 
son in installing the smallest curve that cars will travel 
around without the bumpers interlocking, merely be- 
cause the initial cost is low. 

An ideal curve would be one with which the sum of 
(1) the initial cost, (2) the maintenance during the life 
of the curve and (8) the expense of traffic haulage will 
be a minimum. The consummation of this ideal can be 
approached only by assuming curves of various radii 
and estimating the costs of the several items. 

Unless occurring at a site where the roof is poor or 
the bottom heaves, the shorter the curve the lower will 
be the initial expenditure. In estimating the cost of 
curves, certainly, on the shorter ones the cost of the 
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gangway or tunnel required to reach the point attained 
by the larger curves should be considered, particularly 
as it is customary to leave considerable pillar each side 
of a tunnel or main heading. When turning curves of 
large radii, the wide part of the opening just beyond the 
frog can sometimes in the heavy pitches be located in 
solid rock, thereby dispensing with the use of timber 
and obviating any allowance for maintenance. 

As the life of curves is frequently over 30 years, and 
wood timber has a serviceableness as low as 18 months, 
the items of labor and material for timber removals, in 
addition to the risk of a derailed car knocking down the 
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roof supports, with the delays in traffic incident to re- 
timbering, must be thoroughly considered. The use of 
steel timber will be found advantageous, for the long 
spans encountered at locations where a semipermanent 
job is required and no “heaving” or ‘“‘squeezing”’ is to be’ 
expected. 

In turning off tunnels where several beds to be worked 
lie close together, a lower upkeep will be realized by a 
“wing” tunnel to the outer bed.and continuing on the 
same line to the inner ones, than by having a number of 
wide areas to maintain from a number of curves off the 
main haulageway. This also forestalls the cramping of 
the switchwork and radii, which closely situated veins 
ordinarily demand. 

Viewed solely from the haulage standpoint, the de- 
termining factors of the curve radius can be covered 
under two heads: (1) The cost of resistance due to 
curvature on the total estimated number of cars to be 
hauled; (2) the probable number of cars to be hauled in 
each trip and the speed of haulage. 

The amount of resistance due to curvature varies with 
each type of car, and to a lesser degree with each car 
of a given type. The resistance expressed in terms of 
grade with curves of from 30- to 100-ft. radius, 42-in. 
gage, 42-in. wheelbase, will run 0.015 ft. to 0.025 ft. per 
‘109 ft. of track for each degree of curvature. That is, 
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with a 50-ft. radius or a 115-deg. curve, moderately 
clean track, fair running cars with both wheels keyed 
to the axle, approximately a 1.8 per cent. grade would be 
necessary to equal the same drawbar pull as on a tan- 
gent. A smaller compensation would be sufficient where 
the wheels turn loose on the axles and the wheelbase 
is less. 

The value of the radius expressed in degrees can be 
obtained by dividing 5730 by the radius in feet. This 
formula will have to be employed especially in small 
radius curves. The actual arc is used to find the degree, 
rather than the 100-ft. chord, the practice on standard- 
gage roads. By using the actual arc, a 50-ft. radius — 


5730 
i == 115-deg. curve. By the use of the 100-ft. chord, 


50 
a 50-ft. radius = Maas 
disparity of 65 degrees. 
Assuming a curve with a central angle of 90 deg. on 


180-deg. curve, showing a 


‘a grade of 0.5 per cent. and allowing the same rate of 


resistance per degree on a 25-ft. and 50-ft. radius 
curve, the motor in traveling over them would have to 
mount the sum of the grade and the curve resistance, 
the equivalent of a 4.5 per cent. grade for 39 ft. and a 2.5 
per cent, grade for 78 ft. respectively. From the be- 
ginning of the 50-ft. radius to the point of tangency, 
there would be with the curve resistance the equivalent 
of 1.96 ft. vertical, while to travel between the same 
points by way of the 25-ft. radius curve, including the 
25 ft. of tangent on each end of the curve to reach the 
same geographical point, would be a total of 2.02 ft. 
vertical, or essentially the same vertical rise in both 
cases. 

While actually with the smaller radius curve there 
would be a lower rate of resistance per degree, this 
would be more than balanced by the increased resist- 
ance due to the slower speed compelled by the sharper 
curve. If the resistance due to grade and curvature 
between the similarly located points is accepted as equal, 
then there remains in favor of the 50-ft. radius the 
greater speed at which the trip can travel, the reduced 
danger of cars jumping the track, the greater ease with 
which the trolley will follow the wire, a haul 11 ft. 
shorter, and in some cases 11 ft. less of tunnel. With a 
heading producing six trips per day of twelve 5-ton cars 
each, this 11 ft. twice per trip would consume enough 
power to draw one ton 7920 ft. each day, or 375 miles 
per year. 

In estimating the number of cars per trip, the future 
output, as well as the length of haul, must be considered. 
The number of cars traveling over a certain haulage 
daily may sometimes be trebled by a tunnel to other 
beds. 

This increased output may mean the installation of a 
larger, or possibly the use of an additional, locomotive. 
If the curves are too sharp, the larger machine cannot 
traverse them, and this leaves no choice but the ad- 
ditional motor with its expense for attendance and up- 
keep. 

For obvious reasons no compensation is allowed for 
curvature underground, and if a locomotive is required 
to work at its capacity, the additional resistance to be 
overcome due to curvature may be the factor limiting 
the length of the trip. With the large curve a loco- 
motive may pull through on its momentum, but on a 
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curve of small radius the velocity must be reduced when 
the curve is approached. 

The general practice in the location of narrow-gage 
railroads on the surface is to first run a _ topog- 
raphy survey and then plot this to a suitable scale. If 
the relative position and elevation of both the beginning 
and destination of the proposed road are known, it may 
be found practical to run a rough grade line between 
them. Using this as a base, sufficient of the surface 
features on each side may be located to permit any de- 
viation desired from the original base line. Sufficient 
accuracy is usually attained by using circle levels taken 
with a transit to the objects and ground to be located, 
and only in special cases need the topography be lo- 
cated with a wye level or Locke level. 

When the location has been plotted and any out- 
croppings of veins and other influencing features shown, 
the proposed line is laid out on paper and submitted 
for approval. 

This approval, however, in the case of narrow-gage 
mine roads, is usually permission to use a certain max- 
imum and ruling grade, and the adoption in general of 
the layout. It is not intended that the layout be ad- 
hered to rigidly, and the engineer is permitted to use 
his judgment in making any minor changes in the 
grade or route. 

It is an infrequent occurrence that the mine track 
leaves the company’s lands, and no right-of-way is re- 
quired. 

These facts and the comparative flexibility of the nar- 
row-gage road, with its almost unlimited allowance in 
curvature, render the field work for a narrow-gage 
road a comparatively simple matter. 

As this work is usually assigned to the regular mine 
engineer corps, which frequently is not particularly fa- 
miliar with it, the customary methods pursued are 
given. 

One practice in some use is to scale the location off 
the plan and duplicate it in the field. Because of pos- 
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FIG. 8.§ METHOD EMPLOYED IN LOCATING A CURVE ON 


THE SURFACE 


sible inaccuracies in the preliminary survey, the pos- 
sible divergence of the approved location from the base 
line, and the errors in scaling it, this method is not to 
be recommended. 
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A better way is to place stakes on grade at 50- to 
100-ft. intervals, depending on the nature of the ground, 
and then use these stakes as a guide in selecting the 
straight track or tangents. The radius of a curve is 
partly determined by establishing the point of inter- 
section and measuring the distance from this point to 
where it is desired to locate the line of curve (see 
Fig. 8). 

The radius required is found by the formula, 


Distance measured 
ext-sec 4 central angle 


If the country is heavily wooded and the tangents 
cannot be selected readily in the field, the grade stakes 
should be located and plotted and the line chosen. The 
tangents are then established in the field by measure- 
ments from the stakes and the intersection and curves 
run in. , 

The prime consideration in most mine roads is to have 
the grading and excavating a minimum; this, of course, 
can best be accomplished by the use of grade stakes. 

In standard-gage practice, a 1-deg. curve is one on 
which a 100-ft. chord will subtend a central angle of 1 
deg.; a 2-deg. curve, a central angle of 2 deg. with a 
100-ft. chord; a 3-deg. curve, a central angle of 3 deg. 
with a 100-ft. chord, and so on, the radius being cal- 
culated by trigonometry from the degree and chord. 
The curve is easily laid out by deflection angles and 100- 
ft. chords. 

In computing the various parts of a curve, the fol- 
lowing formula will cover most cases (see Fig. 8). 

Rk = Radius of curve, 

D = Degree of curve, 

T — Tangent distance, 

FE = External distance, 

A = Angle subtending chord or sub-chord, 

A = Central angle. 

(1) External angle — central angle; the external is 
that measured by the transit upon the intersection of 
the tangents. 


(2) Radius = 
seribed above. 





Radius = 


E 


ext.-sec of 4.\’ E is found as de- 


(3) Sin D=—= or the angle corresponding to sin 4D 
can then be found in a table of natural sines and cosines, 
and doubling this angle will give the degree of the curve. 
(See page 233 for short radii formula.) 

(4) Tangent = R X tan 4A; when the radius is 
known, before the curve can be staked out, it is neces- 
sary to know the p.c. or point where the curve com- 
mences. When this is found, the tangent distance is 
measured from the point of intersection, and will locate 
the p.c.; measuring the same distance on the line of 
the other tangent will establish the p.t., the end of curve, 
or point of tangent. 

tM 


(5) Radius = tan 4A" 


the point of curve must be located at a certain definite 
point, as at the end of a bridge or swi ch. The tangent 
distance is then measured and the proper radius of the 
curve calculated from this formula. 

(6) The deflection angle for a 100-ft. chord is one- 
half the degree of curvature. ° 

(7) If there is no table of external secants conven- 
ient, use a table of natural sines and cosines, and di- 


It frequently happens that 
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vide the cosine of one-half the central angle into 1, 
and then subtract 1 from the result; this will be the ex- 
ternal secant. For example, if one-half the central 
angle is 18 deg., the cosine is 0.9511; dividing this into 
1 gives 1.05146, and subtracting 1, we have 0.05146, the 
external secant. 

(8) When the curve is to be staked out at less than 
100-ft. intervals, as is the case in narrow-gage work, 
sub-chords must be used. The angle for the sub-chord 
deflection is determined by the formula sin $A = 
sub-chord 

7 
be found in a table of natural sines. 

If the angle is known, as is the case with the last 
deflection for a curve, the formula becomes, } sub-chord 
a4 Bin 3A. 

The deflection angle for any chord is always equal to 
one-half the central angle subtending it. For 100-ft. 
chords, the deflection angle would be one-half the de- 
gree of curve. In formula 8 the angle equivalent to 
sin 3A would be the correct one to turn for the pro- 
posed sub-chord. 

When the radius of the curve has been determined 
and the p.c. (point of curve) exactly located, the dis- 
tance is measured from the last numbered stake to the 
p.c. The stake here located is numbered, and the transit 
set up over it. If the p.c. is not at the end of an even 
chord length, it will be necessary to work out the de- 
flection for the sub-chord, as shown under formula 7. 

The p.c. is the point of curve in the direction the sur- 
vey is being run, and the p.t. (point of tangent) the 
end of the curve. 

The first deflection from the p.c. will be the angle 3D 
from the tangent line for the distance of the chord. If 
the second stake on the curve can be put in from the 
p.c., the angle required is added to the first angle and 
turned from the p.c. The distance, however, is meas- 
ured from the last stake. This process continues as far 
as can be staked out from the p.c., or until the p.t. is 
reached. The deflection angles should be added until 
they equal one-half the central angle, which should in- 
tersect the p.t., if the work has been done correctly. 
The measurements are taken each time from the last 
stake. 

If it is impossible to see from the p.c. to the p.t. 
and all the intermediate points, the transit can be set on 
any intermediate stake and the curve continued there- 
from. When the transit is set up on the curve, the 
vernier is set at zero, backsighted on the last place over 
which the transit was set up and the telescope reversed. 
By turning the vernier to the last angle turned, the line 
will be tangent to the curve at the set-up, and deflection 
angles can again be added until the p.t. is reached. The 
transit should then be set up on the p.t. and can be 
again turned tangent by reversing the telescope and 
turning the last angle. The sum of the deflection angles 
must equal one-half the central angle, and with the 
angles turned upon backsighting, equal the total cen- 
tral angle. The chords are always measured from stake 
to stake, as shown in Fig. 8, from p.c. to a, from a to 
b, 6 to c, etc. 

In all American handbooks for standard-gage track, 
and in formula 3 of the foregoing, all calculations, de- 
grees of curve, etc., are based on the underlying princi- 
ple that a 100-ft. chord determines the degree of curve. 


The angle corresponding to sin 4A will 
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It is obvious that it is not very convenient to use 
this 100-ft. chord method with short-radii curves, and 
it is mathematically impossible to use it with curves of 
less than 50-ft. radius, as will be seen by formula 3. 

Many engineers have resorted to computing short 
tables for their own use for this class of work, but the 
majority of such tables are decidedly incomplete. 

If we assume, however, for the shorter-radius curve 
that a 1-deg. curve is one in which a 10-ft. chord sub- 
tends a 1-deg. central angle, all the numerous labor-sav- 
ing tables developed in the standard fieldbooks can be 
adopted and applied to this work by merely moving the 
decimal point mentally one place. 

For example: A 1-deg. curve would then have a 
573-ft. radius instead of a 5730-ft. radius; the long 
chords, externals, tangent distances, etc., would be one- 
tenth as great. The angle, of course, would not change. 

If a 10-ft. chord was thought too short for use, the 
long chord for two stations (or three stations, as de- 
sired) would be taken from the tables. ; 

Or if no standard fieldbook is at hand, the foregoing 
formulas may be used without any change with the 
exception of formula 3, which would on the 10-ft. chord 


5 


basis, be sin 4D =P 


The table entitled ““Radii, Degrees of Curve and Ordi- 
nates,” appearing later, gives degrees of curve on this 
method for radii from 15 to 200 feet. 

It will be found convenient in most cases, when the 
radius on either the 100-ft. or 10-ft. chord plan cor- 
responds to a fractional degree of curvature, to take the 
nearest degree and change the radius to agree there- 
with. For example, if the radius corresponded to 9 
deg. 43 min., it will simplify the fieldwork usually to 
make it a 10-deg. curve, and alter the radius, etc., cor- 


‘respondingly. 


(To be continued) 


Coal-Stripping Operations 

It is only during the past few years that the method 
of mining coal by removing the overlying drift or sur- 
face has been generally recognized as an efficient means 
of extraction. Early strippings were all performed 
by hand and, as a result, the depth of cover that could 
be removed successfully and economically was quite 
limited. 

The development of the steam shovel—the modern 
juggernaut of mining—has made possible the removal 
of millions of cubic yards of drift material, overlying 
coal seams that could formerly be reached only by the 
usual method of drifting or tunneling. By this means, 
stripping operations are now conducted to depths that 
vary, according to the nature of the cover and the value 
of the underlying coal, from a few feet to 30 or 40 yd. 
in thickness. 

Attempts have been made to establish an economical 
ratio between the depth of cover that can be economic- 
ally removed and the thickness of the underlying coal, 
in different localities. Such attempts, however, have 
met with only partial success, owing to the great vari- 
ation, both in the quality and value of the coal and the 
character of the strata to be removed. 

Interesting data, in this regard, will be found in 
the publication of the United States Geological Survey, 
entitled “The Production of Coal in 1914,” by C. E. 
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Lesher, p. 626. The reference is entitled “Steam Shovel 
Mining” and gives the facts regarding the stripping 
of coal seams, as gathered by the Survey, in different 
coal-producing states. 

A table giving the quantity of coal produced, average 
thickness of coal seam and cover and cubic yards of 
earth removed in the year 1914, in the States of [l- 
linois, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana and Oklahoma, shows 
the ratio of cover to coal to vary from 3.86 in Illinois 
to 8.14 in Kansas. The ra‘io for Indiana and Oklahoma 
is given as varying from 5.07 to 10. 

In this connection Coal Age draws attention to a 
most interesting article published in its columns, Mar. 
17, p. 468, entitled ‘Methods Adopted in Stripping 
Anthracite,” by J. D. Warriner. The article contains 
a large amount of infomation, both historical and pres- 
ent practice, showing the development that this method 
of mining has reached. 

Mr. Warriner gives, in detail, the method of stripping 
employed in the anthracite region, in the use of the 
70-ton “Bucyrus” shovel and the 60-ton “Marion” 
shovel, which are two types widely used in that region. 

Having regard to the economical extraction of coal, 
Coal Age is greatly interested in securing informa- 
tion on this particular method of working and invites 
a thorough discussion of the subject by those who are 
conducting similar operations in different states, or 
whose conditions would seem to invite its adoption. 
Such a discussion cannot but prove of great value to 
the coal interests, and we hope for its hearty support. 


Explosives Produced in 1916 


The total production of explosives in the United 
States during the year 1916, exclusive of expor:s, was 
252,708 tons, according to a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. The 
production in 1915 was 230,450 tons, showing an in- 
crease in 1916 of 22,000 tons. 

As showing the reports of explosives, in the year 
1913 the total value was $5,000,000; in 1916 the exports 
had reached $717,144,649. 

The amount of explosives used in coal mining in 
1916 was as follows: Black powder, 7,079,041 kegs; 
high explosives other than permissible explosives, 20,- 
901,405 lb.; permissibles, 26,566,521 lb., as compared 
with 6,700,558 kegs of black powder in 1915; 22,384,- 
025 lb. of high explosives and 21,841,659 lb. of per- 
missibles. The increase in the use of permissibles 
amounted to almost 5,000,000 lb., as compared with the 
preceding year. 

In 1916, 82.1 per cent. of the black powder sold was 
used in the coal-mining industry, while only 3.6 per 
cent. was used for other mining. Of the total amount 
of explosives distributed in the United States in 1916, 
73.2 per cent. was used in the mining industry as 
compared with 72 per cent. in 1915. Of the permis- 
sibles in 1916, 76.6 per cent. was used in coal mining, 
while 17.9 per cent. was used in other mining. Of the 
total explosives, approximately 50 per cent. was used in 
the metal-mining industry. 

The production for 1916 is segregated as follows: 
Black powder, 215,575,025 lb.; “high” explosives other 
than permissible explosives, 255,154,787 lb.; permis- 
sible explosives, 34,685,240 lb. These figures repre- 
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sent an increase of 17,852,725 lb. of black powder; 
19,326,200 lb. of high explosives and 7,335,331 Ib. of 
permissible explosives, as compared with figures for 
1915. 


Disastrous Explosion at Clay, Ky. 


An explosion, believed to have been caused by gas, 
in the south entry of Mine No. 7 of the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., trapped 145 miners at Clay, Ky., on Saturday 
morning, Aug. 4. By midday, Aug. 6, it had been es- 
tablished that 34 men had lost their lives. Sixteen had 
been rescued suffering from burns or other injuries, 
while 71 others had been rescued practically unharmed. 
At the same time it was estimated that 15 or perhaps 20 
men were still imprisoned in the entry, all of them 
negroes, none of whom the rescuers expected to get out 
alive. The identified dead include 10 white men, among 
whom was C. P. Wallace, the mine foreman. 

On Aug. 6 no statement as to the cause of the ex- 
plosion had yet been made by C. J. Norwood, Kentucky 
State Inspector of Mines, who came at once to Clay, or 
by the officials of the mining company. Some think it 
was caused by an electric spark or by an open lamp. 
There is no disposition to connect the disaster with the 
strike. It is said that the explosion occurred at 7: 30 
a.m., as the men were going along the en'ry to work. 
A second explosion occurred later, and it is thought that 
this secondary action was due to the fact that the first 
explosion set off some explosives. 

Rescue work was begun at once by the mine officials 
and the mine-rescue party of the Bureau of Mines was 
hurried from Evansville, Ind. The St. Bernard Mining 
Co., of Earlington, made up a special first-aid train and 


_hurried it to Clay. The injured when brought to the sur- 


face were taken to Evansville hospitals, on a Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. special. The dead are being buried as 
rapidly as possible. Rescue work was stopped for several 
hours Sunday morning because the fan shaft caught 
fire. The mine near the shaft had to be flooded with 
water to extinguish the conflagration. As soon there- 
after as the mine was cleared, the work of removing the 
obstructions in an effort to reach the negro miners still 
not accounted for was resumed and was kept up all 
night. Only one body was found on Sunday. 

Mr. Wallace, foreman, declined a place on the car 
which would have taken him out of the mine and re- 
mained to meet death while seeking to assist the victims 
underground. Claude Borders, another foreman, is 
credited with having saved the lives of 53 mine workers. 
After the explosion occurred and he realized that the 
fan had stopped, he, with the aid of some of the cooler 
men, at once began the erection of a brattice. They 
closed the mouth of a room, extinguished their lights 
and lay down. When the fan started, Borders let him- 
self through a door to another entry, groped his way a 
thousand feet to the shaft, then directed the rescuers to 
the men, all of whom were brought out. The Kentucky 
militia went at once to the scene and engaged actively 
in the work on the ground. . 

Mr. Norwood spent a considerable part of Sunday 
in the mine, and through his efforts and those of other 
rescuers, repairs to the ventilating system between pas- 
sages No. 4 and No. 5 were pushed forward. Here is 
where the principal difficul'ies were encountered. 
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Laboratory of the Consolidation Coal Co. 


By H. A. WILLIAMSON 


Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Among other useful activities, the Consolidation Coal Co. has always been a leader in 
attacking the problems of mining relating to physics and chemistry. It was the first to humidify 
the air current and to make careful tests of the perfection of that humidification. Moreover, it 
has for many years believed that when gas shows on the safety lamp, the danger point in opera- 
tion is too nearly approached to satisfy prudent men. It has therefore looked for lower percent- 
ages of gas than the safety lamp will show and has sought to determine increases in the percentage 
so as to forestall an unsafe condition.. Lately, use has been made of the Burrell indicator, which is 
simpler than flask collection and laboratory test. For such determinations, for commercial pur- 
poses and for experimental investigations, the Consolidation Coal Co. has installed a laboratory 





from which may be anticipated results which will do much to revolutionize the coal industry. 





the erection of its new chemical laboratory at 

Fairmont, W. Va. This building and its equip- 
ment were designed for the analysis of all fuels and for 
the testing of all the material used in the construction 
or operation of the coal mines. The principal work is 
the analysis of coal, coke, iron, steel and gas. 

The building measures 35 x 56 ft., and is constructed 
of steel, reinforced concrete and brick, the trimming 
being of stone. It is of fireproof construction through- 
out. It is three stories high and built of unusual 
strength, having been erected with the idea that addi- 
tional stories might be added later. The outside of the 
building is red brick with whitestone trim of plain but 
pleasing appearance; the interior finish where it is not 
stone or steel, is dull-finish yellow pine; the floors in the 
entire building are of concrete. Inside the building 
all the furniture is of dull-finish oak with the exception 
of the table tops and hoods, which are of soapstone. 

The building is wired for 110-volt alternating 
current, and where direct current is needed, motor- 
generator sets are installed for that purpose. The 
lighting is entirely electric and is of the semi-indirect 
type. Each room has special inset electric connections 


ck Consolidation Coal Co. has just completed 


for the apparatus using current. The building is also 
completely piped for natural gas and for compressed 
air, as well as for hot and cold water. 

One of the rooms on the basement floor, measuring 
12x 13 ft., is termed the packing room. This, however, 
is not an exactly correct designation. It may be defined 
more precisely as a receiving and dispensing room. It 
also contains the large oven for drying coal samples. 
Across the hall from the packing room is the sample 
preparation laboratory, measuring 15 ft. square. Here 
is located the grinding and pulverizing apparatus. 

From this laboratory the prepared samples pass 
again across the hall into the recording and storage 
room, which measures 11x14 ft. In this room all 
samples are numbered and indexed and such other rec- 
ords made as may be necessary. From this point they 
pass to the various departments for chemical analysis. 
The dressing and toilet rooms on the basement floor are 
convenient and well arranged. The dressing room is 
large and well lighted, while the toilet room, in addition 
to the regular equipment, contains two modern shower 
baths and is finished throughout in marble. At the end 
of the basement hall is the calorimeter room, to which 
a space of 11x17 ft. is assigned. Here are located the 
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calorimeters for the determination of the British ther- 
mal units in the various coals. The other room on the 
basement floor contains the heating apparatus of the 
hot-water system, also an instantaneous heater for sup- 
plying hot water and a positive-pressure blower which 
provides the air for the compressed-air piping system. 
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The basement floor is entirely above ground. Never- 
theless the floor above is known as the first floor and on 
it is located the chief chemist’s office. This room, meas- 


uring 12x13 ft., is fully equipped for its purpose, and 
as an addition to the usual conveniences, has a porcelain 
lavatory with hot and cold water. 


Adjoining the chief 





SIMILAR HOOD IN EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY 





BALANCE ROOM WITH CHIEFS’ SANCTUMS IN REAR 


WORKROOM WITH WINDOWS IN THREE DIRECTIONS 
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TEMPORARY MUFFLES IN LARGE MUFFLE ROOM 


chemist’s office is another room, measuring 114 x 12 ft. 
This is the office of the assistant chief chemist. It 
serves also as the library, that necessary adjunct to a 
laboratory being fully and efficiently equipped. Adjoin- 
ing this is the balance room, measuring 12x14 ft. In 
this room are two long, heavy tables with the soapstone 
tops that are so much in evidence throughout the build- 
ing. On these tables are the various balances. This 
room is arranged so that it can be completely isolated 
for the accurate work required. 

The general workroom is about 15 ft. wide and 33 ft. 
long and open to daylight on three sides. Ranged the 
entire length of one long and one short side is a work- 
bench with a soapstone top, broken in three places 
by soapstone sinks and fitted below with a continuous 
line of cupboards and drawers of various sizes to take 
care of special apparatus and supplies. The center of 
the room is occupied by a workbench (also with soap- 
stone top) particularly for filtration operations. This 
workroom is well illustrated on the opposite page. 

On one wall of the side of the general workroom is a 
large soapstone hood. These hoods, of which there are 
three in the building, are entirely of soapstone, and it 
is almost impossible to describe them, but the photograph 
will give some idea of their design. The main hood is 
about 10 ft. long and 3 ft. deep, while the other two 
are of the same depth but about 6 ft. long. 

The general workroom opens into the experimental 
laboratory, measuring 11x 153 ft. As indicated by the 
name, it is reserved for special experimental work. It 
contains one of the smaller soapstone hoods mentioned 
and illustrated herewith, and is fully equipped with 
water, gas, electrical and compressed-air attachments. 

Across the hall from the chief chemist’s office is the 
gas and mine-air testing room, 154 x 194 ft., reserved 
for the gas inspectors of the West Virginia division and 
for the instruction of such other gas inspectors as may 
be sent to the various mines of the company. A corner 
of this room, showing the work benches, has been se- 
lected for illustration at the head of this article. This 
room is equipped with apparatus for the complete deter- 
mination of the composition of gas and mine air, and it 
is also provided with apparatus for the sole determina- 
tion of the methane and carbon dioxide in mine air. 
These determinations are carried on constantly for each 
of the many various mines. Here also are many sets 
of the new Burrell apparatus for the determination of 
methane in the mine, as well as various types of electric 


A CORNER OF THE DISTILLATION LABORATORY 


and oil safety lamps, the practicability of which is being 
determined by careful tests. 

On the second floor is the muffle room, which in most 
laboratories is extremely hot. This one is comfortable 
to work in even when the day is warm, for the room is 
large (the same size as the general. workroom below) 
and is well ventilated on three sides. The fumes and 
heat are carried off by flues designed for that purpose. 

The distillation laboratory, about 15 x 16 ft., is on 
this floor and contains the third of the soapstone hoods. 
This room, like the others, is fully equipped, and the 
accompanying illustration gives an idea of some of the 
apparatus and also of the arrangement of some of the 
electrical wall connections, shown by the small steel 
doors set in the wall. In this room, it may be explained, 
cement briquets are made and tested. 

There are also on this floor the physical laboratory and 
the chemical storage rooms—the former about 16 x 20 
ft. and the latter occupying the further end of the cor- 
ridor and measuring about 5x15 feet. 

The remaining room on the third floor is devoted to 
the mine-rescue appliances. Here are five sets of 
Draeger apparatus and six sets of the new Fleuss Proto 
apparatus together with all the equipment that accom- 
panies them—pumps, oxygen tanks, repair parts and 
tools, meters for testing, etc. Also located in this room 
is an outfit of Edison electric mine lamps used by the 
rescue department. This consists of 150 Edison mine 
lamps, charging rack for 100 lamps with generator set 
complete, and repair bench with tools. 

The “Rescue Room” is 124 ft. wide and 39 ft. long. 
The arrangements were not entirely completed, but the 
intention is that at this point instructions will be given 
in rescue work and other lectures will be delivered 
relating to certain lines of chemical work. This is not 
a recent innovation with the Consolidation Coal Co. 
It has for some time been giving a course of 
instruction to its chemists and gas inspectors. 


A Waste That is Now at an End 


In 1890 automatic stokers began to come in general 
use, thereby creating a market for coal screenings which 
up to that time had been thrown away and left in the 
mines. It is estimated that probably 57,000,000 tons of 
screenings have been wasted in Illinois for lack of mar- 
ket.—Francis S. Peabody, in an address to the Chicago 
Section, American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Given Life Tenure of Office 


By FRANK HALL 


Neputy, Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —The act of 1915 passed by the 
Pennsylvania state legislature, granting veteran 
mine inspectors in the bituminous region a life 
tenure of office. Names of inspectors benefited. 
Features of the act, exemption from examination 
and need of seeking reappointment, each four 
years. History of mine-inspection legislation in 
Pennsylvania. 





tors in the bituminous region of Pennsylvania. 
\ By the provisions of the act of 1915, seventeen 
of the thirty bituminous inspectors of the state are ex- 
empted from passing further examinations held by the 
state examining board; and by the same act they are 
relieved of the necessity of seeking their reappointment 
by the governor at the expiration of the usual four-year 
term of office. The act reads as follows: 


. NEW era has dawned for the state mine inspec- 


Any person who has served as mine inspector continu- 
ously for eight years and has passed two consecutive ex- 
aminations for the office of mine inspector shall be exempt 
from taking any further examination and shall continue in 
said office without any further examination unless removed 
or suspended as provided by art. 21 of the Act of June 
OALOLT. 

Following are the names and dates of appointment 
of the 17 men who, at the present time, are benefited by 
the provisions of the act. The names are given in the 
order of priority, but where there is more than one ap- 
pointment on a given date, the order is alphabetic for 
that date: 

Thomas K. Adams, Mercer, May 15, 1881; Joseph 
Knapper, Philipsburg, Mar. 19, 1895; C. B. Ross, La- 
trobe, May 7, 1897; Elias Phillips, Du Bois, Jan. 16, 
1900; Joseph Williams, Altoona, May 14, 1901; F. W. 
Cunningham, Somerset, Feb. 4, 1903; Alexander Mon- 
teith, Patton, Feb. 6, 1903; Alexander McCanch, Monon- 
gahela, Feb. 15, 1903; John I. Pratt, Pittsburgh, Thomas 
D. Williams, Johnstown, and David Young, Freeport, all 
May 15, 1905; Charles P. McGregor, Crafton, Jan. 15, 
1906; John F. Bell, Dravosburg, Feb. 18, 1906; Nicho- 
las Evans, Johnstown, Feb. 27, 1906; Thomas S. Low- 
ther, Indiana, Apr. 5, 1907; W. H. Howarth, Browns- 
ville, and P. J. Walsh, Connellsville, both July 1, 1909. 


LONG AND FAITHFUL SERVICE REWARDED 


From the list it will be observed that the patriarch 
of the bituminous inspection service is Thomas K. 
Adams, who has served his state in the same office for 
more than 36 consecutive years. But I am only glad 
to bear witness to the fact that every man on. the force 
constituting the present bituminous inspection board 
has a record for faithful, intelligent service that cannot 
be excelled in any state or country. 

The benefit of the act, which thus establishes a corps 
of veteran mine inspectors to whom is assured a perma- 
nent tenure of office during good behavior, cannot be 


doubted. Under its provisions inspectors can give their 
unbroken and undivided attention to the important work 
of safeguarding the employees and protecting the prop- 
erty of operators in their several districts, which are 
the two essential purposes for which the mine-inspection 
law was enacted. 

Few will realize what this exemption from examina- 
tion means to the veteran inspectors, whose qualifica- 
tions for thorough and able inspection work cannot be 
questioned and whose characters are too well known, 
through years of service, to need further indorsement 
than is supplied by their record. Preparation for the 
examination, which was always severe, required weeks 
of anxious study to refresh their minds with the tech- 
nical data required for use in the examination. 

Aside from this study must be considered the months 
of labor that subjected each mine inspector to an un- 
dignified solicitation in order to secure his own reap- 
pointment by the governor. The inspector was thus 
forced into politics in a way that should be foreign to 
civil service reform. It can well be imagined that the 
steady application and arduous work required of the in- 
spector during the few months immediately preceding 
the date of expiration of his term of office would create 
a perturbed and unsettled state of mind that would seri- 
ously interfere with, and was not conducive to, careful 
and efficient inspection work at that time. 

Inasmuch as the inspector must be a qualified, experi- 
enced man, and is required to pass a rigid examination 
to prove his fitness for office, before receiving an ap- 
pointment, it seems only reasonable that he should not 
be repeatedly burdened with this necessity, at stated 
four-year intervals, during the entire period of his serv- 
ice. Hereafter there will be required of bituminous in- 
spectors but two examinations—one upon entering the 
service and another four years later. 


ANTHRACITE REGION UNDER POLITICAL CONTROL 


Unfortunately, the act of 1915, passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, applied only to the bituminous region 
of the state. Anthracite-mine inspectors do not enjoy 
its privileges and must still continue to bear the bur- 
den of periodic examinations, besides being compelled to 
undergo the trying and demoralizing struggle of a po- 
litical campaign, in order to secure their election at the 
polls, as required by the present anthracite-mine law. 
In this connection a brief history of the inspection serv- 
ice, both anthracite and bituminous, in Pennsylvania, 
will be of interest. 

Anthracite-mine inspection began with the act of 1870, 
which created five inspection districts and provided for 
the appointment, by the governor, of five inspectors. 
The first five appointments made under the provisions 
of this act were the following: Frank Schmeltzer, first 
district; John Eltringham, second district; David Ed- 
munds, third district; T. M. Williams, fourth district; 
and John T. Evans, fifth district. The region comprised 
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the four Counties of Schuylkill, Columbia, Northumber- 
land and Dauphin. Besides these four counties the pres- 
ent anthracite region comprises the six Counties of Car- 
bon, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Sullivan, Susquehanna and 
Wayne. At the present time the number of inspectors 
has increased from five to twenty-five. 

In 1901 the state legislature was prevailed upon, 
through an ill-advised vote of the anthracite miners as- 
sembled in convention, to pass a law making the office 
of mine inspector in the anthracite region elective by 
the popular vote in the district, instead of appointive by 
the governor, as before. Frequent efforts to return to 
the appointive system have since been made, but have 
always been defeated through powerful influences, and 
the office of anthracite mine inspector still remains more 
or less under the domination of political parties. 

The latest attempt to restore the appointive system 
was made by the introduction of a bill in the present 
legislature. Its supporters, however, soon realized the 
hopelessness of gaining its passage and substituted for 
that bill one providing that inspectors who had passed 
two examinations and been twice elected to office should 
be exempt from further examination and election. This 
bill, however, met the fate of its predecessors. 


HISTORY OF BITUMINOUS MINE INSPECTION 


The bituminous-inspection force was created by the 
act of 1877, which provided for the appointment of three 
inspectors by the governor. The first incumbents 
chosen under this act were the following: William Wil- 
cox, first district; J. J. Davis, second district; and W. L. 
Richards, third district. The bituminous region was 
divided so as to make the work in the three districts as 
nearly equal as possible. 

The first district comprised parts of Washington, 
Westmoreland, Fayette and Allegheny Counties. The 
second district comprised the Counties of Beaver, War- 
ren, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Lawrence, Forest, Venan- 
go, Clarion, Jefferson, Indiana, Armstrong, Butler and 
part of Allegheny. The third district comprised the 
Counties of Cambria, Blair, Huntingdon, Center, Clear- 
field, Elk, Cameron, McKean, Potter, Clinton, Lycoming, 
Tioga and Bradford. 

Although coal has been mined in Pennsylvania since 
1807, according to the most authentic records, no official 
returns were made to the Commonwealth until 1872, 
when the Secretary of Internal Affairs, under the act of 
1871, began to collect statistics. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COAL PRODUCTION 


It is a matter of surprise that nearly all the counties 
that produce coal today were producing in 1877. The 
only counties in which operations have since been devel- 
oped are Bedford, Greene, Somerset and Sullivan. The 
last-named produced only 90,538 tons during the years 
1891 to 1900. Somerset, however, has become a large 
producer, Bedford a fair one and Greene will before long 
assume a place of prominence. The Counties of Sus- 
quehanna and Wayne were reported in 1871 as not pos- 
sessing any coal deposits; but the former is now pro- 
ducing about 750,000 tons annually, and the latter about 
100,000 tons. 

Thirty counties were included in the bituminous pro- 
ducing region in 1877; but five of these, Crawford, Erie, 
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Forest, Potter and Warren, have ceased to produce, while 
three other counties, Bedford, Greene and Somerset, 
have become active producers. 

In 1872 Great Britain, then the largest coal-producing 
territory in the world, reported an output of 120,000,000 
tons. The Pennsylvania output for that year was 30,- 
000,000 tons. The production of Great Britain has since 
increased to 325,000,000, while that of Pennsylvania has 
Pennsylvania now produces 
about one-half of the entire tonnage of the United Sta'es 
and about one-quarter of the entire tonnage of the world. 

Along with this rapid and tremendous increase in the 
production of coal have come more comprehensive min- 
ing laws and an increase in the number of inspectors. 
The state Depar' ment of Mines in Pennsylvania, as well 
as the mine officials and mine workers, have been keenly 
alive to the necessity of protective measures of the most 
practical and efficient character, and have succeeded in 
securing the enactment from time to time of legisla- 
tion that fully covers the details of coal-mining opera- 
tions. The total number of inspectors in the state is 
now 55, including the anthracite and bituminous regions. 
Pennsylvania can well be proud of her success in giving 
to the great coal-mining industry the best operating 
laws in existence and at the same time the most expert 
and capable force of inspectors. 


Argentina Finds Some Unhandy Coal 


The Annalist writes that “extensive coal deposits, 
which are expected to prove of great value, were dis- 
covered early in May in the vicinity of Lake Epupen 
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but provi- 
sionally a 
motor-truck 
service is to 
be estab- 
lished to the 
railroad, and 
if the coal 
turns out to be of satisfactory quality and deposits of 
sufficient extent the railroad will be extended.” 

This field, unfortunately, is remote not only from 
the railroad, but the port will be several hundred miles, 
perhaps 800 miles, from Buenos Ayres. It may there- 
fore compete on about equal terms with the Tierra del 
Fuego coal, which is twice as remote as far as the 
sea voyage is concerned but quite handy to the sea. 
It is also more convenient in many ways to Argentine 
cities than the coals of the San Juan, Mendoza and 
Neuquen districts, that nestle closely to the Andes. 


NEW COAL DISCOVERY IN CHUBUT 
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Coal Mining Investigations—I — 


SYNOPSIS — Prevention of coal-dust explo- 
sions by watering or use of rock dust. A sum- 
mary of research work done by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


—e 


IDESPREAD mine explosions start from an 

\ \ ignition of gas or of dust or of a mixture of the 

two. Prevention of such explosions can be ac- 

complished by removing the sources of ignition or by 

removing or rendering inert any material that may be 
ignited. The safest plan is to attempt to do both. 

Ignition of gas and dust is possible from open lights, 
sparks, arcs, or flames from explosives. The use of oil 
or gasoline safety lamps or miners’ electric safety lamps 
instead of the common oil lamps, the removal of elec- 
trical apparatus from places where ignition may be 
caused, or safeguarding such apparatus so as to pre- 
vent its causing ignition, and the use of short-flame per- 
missible explosives in coal that has been properly mined 
or sheared are precautions that eliminate largely the 
possibility of an ignition. 

Gas ignition can be prevented by providing ventilation 
adequate to dilute gas at all points where it is generated 
and adequate to prevent accumulations of gas. In any 
mine in which open lights are used, it is desirable that 
the proportion of gas in the returns should not exceed 
0.25 per cent. In the returns of any mine in which 
closed lights are used, the proportion should not exceed 
0.5 per cent. Ventilation should be so controlled that 
not more than 1 per cent. of gas can be detected at any 
point in the mine except within one foot of the rib or 
the roof in the neighborhood of blowers. 

In attempts to prevent ignition of coal dust, effort is 
made to prevent as far as possible accumulations of coal 
dust, and to render inert coal-dust accumulations that 
do occur by wetting the dust so that it cannot be blown 
into a cloud, or by adding incombustible matter enough 
to render the cloud nonexplosive. 

Coal-dust accumulations can largely be avoided by re- 
placing all shooting off the solid by shooting after coal 
has been mined or sheared, using tight cars, loading cars 
so that the coal will not be spilled over the tops, and 
frequently cleaning the roads. 





RENDERING COAL DUST INERT 


There are several ways of ‘rendering coal dust inert 
by wetting. The air current can be humidified with ex- 
haust steam or sprays either after being preheated by 
passing over and through radiators, or without preheat- 
ing. If enough steam is added to saturate the air cur- 
rent at the mine temperature, there will be no evapora- 
tion of water in the mine. However, in winter it is diffi- 
cult to keep the current saturated and it is usually neces- 
sary to supplement humidifying with some watering. 

Watering is used in many mines where humidifying 
the air current is not attempted. A water car or hose 
from pipe lines may be used. Water cars are of several 
types. In one type the water merely dribbles on the 
middle of the road; in another a spray is thrown on all 
surfaces of the entry as the car passes. The use of hose 


to wet all surfaces thoroughly is the best method if done 
frequently enough. In winter it may be necessary to 
sprinkle throughout the mine every day. 

Deliquescent salts, usually rock salt and calcium chlo- 


ride, are also used for wetting dust. The former is slight- 
‘ly deliquescent, and does no good except where the air 


is nearly saturated; then the salt becomes moist and 
helps to wet the dust. Calcium chloride is more efficient ; 
applied in quantities of about 2 lb. per ft., it will keep 
a roadway moistened for two to three months, depend- 
ing on how fast the coal dust accumulates. However, 
this method does not care for dust on ribs and roof. 

The dry method of rendering coal dust inert, termed 
rock dusting, has been used only during the last eight 
years. Applying dry incombustible dust to the ribs, 
roof and floor of entries, aircourses and rooms after they 
have been cleaned as thoroughly as possible of coal dust 
affords efficient protection for a long period, until enough 
coal dust accumulates to make the mixture of rock dust 
and coal dust explosive. 

Atkinson in 1880 and Garforth in 1886 noted in Eng- 
land that after certain mine explosions the tram roads 
on which there was much incombustible matter showed 
hardly any explosion effects. It was noted in Germany 
that fine sand spread over coal dust appeared to prevent 
the spread of flame from a blowout shot. Although these 
facts were recorded at the time, the idea of using in- 
combustible dust to prevent coal-dust explosions devel- 
oped slowly. For this development Mr. Garforth was 
largely instrumental. In 1908, in the experimental gal- 
lery of the British Government at Altofts, England, a 
stone-dust zone 300 ft. long extinguished the flame from 
a 170-ft. zone containing much coal dust. Seemingly 
this was the first occasion on which rock dust was used 
to check explosions. 

At about the same time in France Mr. Taffanel began 
experimenting along the same lines. 

In 1912 a British commission that was in charge of 
the Altofts experiments issued a preliminary report rec- 
ommending the use of rock dust. In their report they 
mentioned five British collieries that were then trying 
rock dust; since then a number of other mines there have 
adopted the application of rock dust as a safety measure. 


Rock DUSTING IN COLORADO 


In the United States rock dusting on a large scale 
was first tried in a Colorado mine, where sprinkling had 
caused roof falls. The application of dry adobe dust 
began in March, 1911, and has been continued to date. 
The first dusting was by hand, as a blower does not give 
a satisfactory coating when the dust is first applied; 
for subsequent treatment a rock-dust blower was used. 
About 10 miles of entry has been kept dusted now for 
about four years, at a cost of about 0.3c. per ton of coal 
produced. The dust is obtained from the country roads 
in a near-by canyon. It costs $1 per ton, and about 
2500 tons has been used. It all passes through a 3-in. 
screen and probably 20 to 30 per cent. will pass through 
a 200-mesh screen. 

The introduction of rock dusting at other American 
mines has been slow. In the meantime, by actual tests 
at its experimental mine, the Bureau of Mines has been 
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determining the proportion of incombustible that, when 
mixed with coal dust from the Pittsburgh seam, will 
make a nonexplosive mixture. The bureau has deter- 
mined that an explosion once started will not propagate 
through a mixture containing 64 per cent. of incom- 
bustible material if not more than 20 per cent. of the 
dust will pass through a 200-mesh sieve, and if gas is 
absent from the air current. 


PENNSYLVANIA MINE COOPERATES WITH BUREAU 


During the latter part of the year 1914 one of the 
large coal-mining companies in the Pittsburgh seam 
agreed to codperate with the Bureau of Mines in a test 
of rock dusting and certain locations in one of its old 
drift mines that produces 1000 to 1500 tons of coal daily 
were selected for test purposes. The mine in the Pitts- 
burgh seam is naturally dry and dusty and produces 
some gas. Calcium chloride, salt and water are employed 
to lay dust; electric lamps and permissible explosives 
are used entirely. 

A carload of limestone dust was purchased as most 
available for use. For the localities to be dusted first, 
short zones having widely differing character were se- 
lected. One zone, about 450 ft. long, was on the main 
haulage road about two miles from the opening and 
included a switching point at which there was much 
bumping of cars and spillage of coal; another, about 560 
ft. long, was on a nearly level butt entry; a third, about 
1000 ft. long, was in part on a hill where there was con- 
siderable spillage and the mules dug up the roadway 
considerably. These zones were on roadways ballasted 
mostly with coal dust and coal. The loose coal and rock 
were cleaned up before rock dust was applied. In a 
fourth zone rock dust was applied to a roadway that had 
been ballasted with roof shale. Other entries and butt 
entries dusted later differed from those already dusted 
only in that two of them had at one time had calcium 
chloride applied which was still evident in the greater 
dampness of the roadways. 

The first two applications were made to these zones 
in January, February, and March, 1915. From 4 to 6 lb. 
of rock dust per linear foot of entry was applied by hand, 
being thrown on the ribs and roof so as to give a uni- 
form white coating. That which did not stick fell to the 
floor and there mixed with the coal in the road dust. At 
intervals, generally one to three months, these zones 
have been redusted and extensions to other parts of the 
mine have been made so that in July, 1916, approximate- 
ly 6700 ft. has been dusted. 


SAMPLING THE DUST 


About twice a month samples have been taken in the 
dusted zones with a specially designed scoop. Loose 
road material to a depth of about 1 in. is brushed into 
the sampling scoop from a section 6 in. wide, extending 
completely across the roadway. The scoop contains a 
10-mesh screen. Material not passing through this 
screen is rejected; the undersize is taken for analysis. 
Dust brushed from a 6-in. wide section of the ribs and 
roof makes up the rib sample. The road sample and the 
rib sample considered together represent a complete 
cross-section of the mine entry. In the laboratory all 
material in these samples that does not pass through a 
20-mesh screen is rejected; the undersize is analyzed for 
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moisture, ash and carbon dioxide, the weights of sam- 
ples are recorded, and sizing tests are made with 48-100- 
and 200-mesh screens. The sum of the moisture, ash 
and carbon-dioxide contents gives the amount of incom- 
bustible present. From relative weights and analyses 
the average incombustible content of ribs and floor is 
calculated; the carbon-dioxide content gives an approxi- 
mate idea of the amount of limestone present; and the 
sizing tests give a basis of comparison with tests at the 
bureau’s experimental mine in which mixtures of sized 
material are used. 

For the most part the samples taken have shown con- 
ditions to be satisfactory; for example, the average of 69 
samples of rib and road-dust sections showed a content 
of incombustible material of 65.2 per cent. It is con- 
sidered that samples of rib and road dust taken together 
should show a content of incombustible material of at 
least 60 per cent. when the proportion of 200-mesh coal 
dust present is not more than 20 per cent. of the total 
coal dust present. Even when the samples fell below 
the standard given, they indicated conditions much bet- 
ter than in zones in which the wet method of rendering 
coal dust inert was used. 


Cost OF DUSTING 


Limestone dust laid down at the mine cost $2.90 per 
ton. The labor rate was $2.62 per man per 8-hour day. 
At these figures, the cost of material and labor for the 
first application of 5.6 lb. of limestone dust per linear 
foot of entry was $1.76 per 100 lin.ft. A second appli- 
cation of dust by hand at the rate of 2 lb. per ft. cost 
62c. per 100 ft., which, on the basis of four hand appli- 
cations per year, would make an annual cost of $4.24 per 
100 ft. of entry. In January, 1916, the same coal com- 
pany started dusting at two more of its mines. At one 
of these a little more than 3000 ft. of entry was dusted; 
in the other more than 7500 feet. 

Rock dusting at coal mines in this country has thus 
far been in the experimental stage. Costs can be great- 
ly lowered. It is estimated that pulverized rock might 
be obtained for about $1 per ton by using a small pul- 
verizer at the mine to crush shale available there. Man- 
ufacturers are working on a machine that may do away 
with the need for making the first application of dust 
by hand; it has been shown that reapplying dust may 
be done better with a blower or similar machine than 
by hand. By using shale dust and reapplying it with a 
blower, it is estimated, on the basis of the costs previ- 
ously given, that $130 per mile a year will safeguard a 
mine entry or, roughly, one-half cent per ton of coal 
mined. 

Objection has been made to using rock dust on account 
of alleged danger to the miners’ lungs. Pulverized shale 
dust has been shown to be noninjurious by British com- 
missions which have particularly investigated this point. 
Dust containing free silica or sharp particles of any sort 
is likely to be injurious. Microscopic examination is a 
quick method of detecting the presence of sharp points 
or edges and the likelihood of danger from this source. 

On the whole, tests in this country as well as in 
Europe have sufficed to show the practicability and suit- 
ability of rock dusting as a means of preventing coal- 
mine explosions. 

(To be continued) 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE COAL CO.’S SURFACE PLANT AT BOTTOM LANDING, VANDALIA NO. 9 MINE, LINTON, IND. 
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Francis S. Peabody thinks a national association of 
coal-mine operators is a necessary organization. In 
the formation of the association which is about to be 
perfected, Mr. Peabody sees “one of the most import- 
ant steps in advance that ever has been taken by the 


industry.” The fact that Government officials have 
looked askance upon all trade associations, that the 
newspapers have been ready to publish articles dis- 
paraging to the coal “barons” and that the public has 
been ever ready to believe all manner of incorrect things 
about the business of coal production is proof to Mr. 
Peabody that the time has come “‘to put into the minds 
of the people a different opinion of the industry.” By 
conducting a systematic campaign of education and by 
putting all the cards on the table, a national association 
can be of inestimable value in getting the industry be- 
fore the public and before the Government’s officials 
in a true light. Further views along the same lines 
are expressed by Mr. Peabody as follows: 


_ There is no industry where the work is harder, where the 
rewards are less, and where the criticism is more severe 
than in the coal industry. We must change the attitude 
of the public toward our industry, as it cannot attain a full 
measure of success with the stigma of public distrust con- 
stantly upon it. We must answer these criticisms in good 
temper and offer full explanations. In addition to the work 
of setting us right with the public the National Association 
of Coal Operators can be of inestimable value to the Gov- 
ernment and hence to the industry. It can collect facts and 
present them to the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines 
and the various bureaus of the Government departments 
that need such information. It can help us locate, if neces- 
sary, the unnecessary consumer of coal. If we reach the 
point where we must cut off some branch of industry, the 
association, through its information and statistics, can help 
those in authority to determine what branch of industry 
should be cut off. It can make reports to the Committee on 
Coal Production in regard to labor situations, car troubles, 
etc. It can make suggestions as to bulletins that we should 
send out. In fact, the association can be of infinite value 
to the industry and to the Government. 


With regard to the financing of the new association, 
Mr. Peabody said: 


Publicity cannot be secured without the expenditure of 
money. Statistics cannot be collected without the expendi- 
ture of money. The association should have ample funds 
at its disposal to do this work. Every coal operator in the 
United States should gladly contribute to a national asso- 
ciation. The other industries engaged in the production of 
the great fundamental materials are represented by national 
associations. They spend a lot of money. 





While most of the changes made by the conferees in 
the Pomerene section of the food control bill are tech- 
nical, numerous alterations were made in the bill sub- 
mitted to each House for ratification. For instance, the 
bill authorized the President “to establish rules for the 
regulation of and to regulate the method of sale, trans- 





portation, distribution, apportionment or storage there- 
of among merchants and consumers, domestic or for- 
eign.” The conferees have left out the word “trans- 
portation” and inserted the words “production” and 
“shipment.” They also changed “merchants” to “deal- 
ers.” 

In that part of the bill providing for compensation, in 
case plants, businesses and appurtenances shall have been 
requisitioned, the measure as it went to conference pro- 
vided that the producer should be paid a “fair and rea- 
sonable compensation for the use thereof or for dam- 
ages incurred thereby.” The conferees propose to omit 
“fair and reasonable” and use in the place of these ad- 
jectives the word “just.” The conferees also strike 
from the provision “or damages incurred thereby.” The 
conferees further restrict the agency for fixing the com- 
pensation to the Federal Trade Commission, whereby 
the bill previously provided that compensation should 
be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission “or such 
agent or agencies as the President may designate.” 

The conferees modified one of the important Senate 
amendments in part as follows: “That if the prices 
fixed or if in the case of the taking over or requisition- 
ing of the mines or business of any such producer or 
dealer, the compensation therefor, as determined by the 
provisions of this act, be not satisfactory to the person 
entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 
75 per cent. of the amount so determined and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States to recover such further 
sum as, added to said 75 per cent., will make up such 
amount as will be just compensation. While operating 
or causing to be operated any such plants or business, 
the President is authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem essential for the employment, 
control and compensation of the employees necessary to 
conduct the same.” 

In view of the attitude of the coal producers to co- 
operate freely with the Government, the consensus of 
opinion here is that the President will not invoke the 
power conferred upon him in the bill. 





Efforts to improve the coal situation on the Great 
Lakes occupied most of the attention of the committee 
on Coal Production during the past week. As a re- 
sult of various conferences between railroad and boat 
officials and the Committee on Coal Production, means 
for bettering the situation have been devised. At some 
Lake ports there has been a lack of boats. At others 
there has been a lack of coal for immediate loading. In 
still other instances the railroads failed to have coal 
shipments expeditiously handled for Lake loading. 
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When all concerned considered the matter, it became 
clear that the principal difficulties could have been 
avoided by closer codperation. Arrangements have 
been made to remedy the mistakes that have been made 
in handling coal shipments through the Great Lakes, 
and it is believed that the results of the week’s confer- 
ences will be reflected in the future movement of Lake 
cargo. 





The Committee on Coal Production has received many 
letters from New England asking that consumers there 
be allowed to pay prices higher than the maximum in 
order to get coal. A general fear is said to be prevalent 
in that region that the fixing of prices will militate 
against the securing of as large a coal supply as would 
have been the case had they been allowed to pay enough 
to induce preferential attention. 





In order that the Pocahontas and Western fields 
should have active representation, Kupper Hood, of Cin- 
cinnati, has been added to the executive committee of 
the Tidewater Coal Exchange. 

The excessive heat of last week made it impossible 
to secure sufficient labor to dump cars at all the piers, 
but regardless of this circumstance a good showing was 
made during the first few days that the new pooling ar- 
rangement was in effect at all piers. The coal dumped 
at tidewater was found in excellent condition, but it is 
expected that the close inspection that is being made will 
render possible some improvement. While all the fig- 
ures are not available, the first week of the full oper- 
ation of the pooling plan has resulted in a material re- 
duction in the detention of vessels and cars. 





Decreases in the production of coal in Illinois and 
Indiana pulled down the general percentage of output, 
it is shown in the weekly coal statement of the Geologi- 
cal Survey issued Aug. 4. The percentage of full-time 
capacity was reduced to 75.3, as compared with 75.5 for 
the week preceding. Returns to the Geological Survey 
indicate that there was a speeding up of production 
from the first of June until the middle of July, with a 
decided slowing down in the latter part of the month 
recently closed. 





Formal possession of the new million-dollar labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
been taken by Van H. Manning, the director of the 
bureau. Elaborate plans had been formulated by the 
bureau for the dedication of the new buildings, but 
these were abandoned on account of the war. 





For a limited period Frank W. DeWolf, director of 
the Illinois Geological Survey, will act as assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. Director Manning has 
consented to an arrangement whereby the State of IIli- 
nois will pay Mr. DeWolf’s salary and expenses as a 
patriotic contribution to the Federal Government. 

Since the appointment of Mr. Manning as director 
of the bureau, the office of assistant director has been 
vacant. Mr. Manning had not been able to find an avail- 
able man who possessed the qualifications to fill the 
place. Recently, it is understood, the place was offered 
Mr. DeWolf. He is said to have declined the place, but 
on bringing the matter to the attention of Governor 
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Lowden, the latter proposed that the state codperate 
with the Federal Government to the extent of fur- 
nishing Mr. DeWolf’s services gratis for a period of 
three months. 


Three Strands Best in Cotton Rope 


Cotton rope is made in three, four, or even in seven 
strands, but the real contest between ropes lies between 
those of three and four strands. The four-strand rope 
cannot be construct- 
ed without a _ sup- 
porting core, and 
since that core is an 
indispensable part 
of the rope, its col- 
lapse will cause the 
dislocation of the 
whole structure. As 
the core occupies 
only about one-fortieth of the whole cross-sectional 
area, it may reasonably be assumed that the force ex- 
erted by the alternate contraction and extension of the 
spiral as the rope passes over the sheaves must tend 
toward the breaking of this core, the period of endur- 
ance being limited by its elasticity and the tension at 
which it is laid. It is this core which usually collapses 
first and spoils the rope. 

Fig. 3 shows a four- and a three-strand rope of the 
same thickness, the lengths occupied by a single strand 
being indicated by the figured lines. It will be seen 
that the turns of the three-strand rope are more fre- 


FIGS, 1 AND 2. SHOWING CROSS- 
SECTION OF FOUR- AND THREE 
STRAND ROPE 





FIG. 3. COMPARING TURN FREQUENCY IN FOUR- AND 
THREE-STRAND ROPE 
quent than are those of the four-strand. The strand 


spiral of a seven-strand rope is almost double the 
length of that of a three-strand rope and is therefore 
still nearer a straight line. As the medium with the 
greatest number of turns is the most resilient and the 
most capable of disposing of the shocks and stresses set 
up in the rope, the three-strand rope is to be preferred 
to the rope with more strands—J. Melville Andreson, 
before the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
June, 1917. 





In tax-appeal cases it has been shown that the prices 
of anthracite lands vary from $200 and $300 per acre 
to $10,000, the smaller values being for lands containing 
relatively thin coal or coal that was practically ex- 
hausted. The medium values of from $2000 to $3000 
per acre were paid for relatively small areas with nor- 
mal coal contents but unopened and generally not of 
sufficient area for separate operations. The extreme 
values were for going concerns or for lands so located 
strategically that they had a special value for the per- 
sons who purchased them.—R. V. Norris. 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracité region the mine workers propose to 
induce the operators to close the mines to all nonunion 
men urging that the real objectors to closed shops are In- 
dustrial Workers of the World who are a menace to the 
country and to the industry. Button strikes have been 
numerous, and there have been a few unimportant sus- 
pensions of work. The miners of the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. who contended that the topping of the cars should 
be 12 in. at the battery and only 9 in. at the tipple, after 
a three-week strike have agreed to leave the matter where 
it belongs—with Umpire O’Neill of the Conciliation Board. 

In central Pennsylvania labor trouble has moved back 
to the Somerset County region. Westmoreland and Cambria 
Counties have quieted down. In western Kentucky there 
has been some violence arising out of the attempts of the 
organizers to reach the camps closed to them. As only 
about 20 per cent. of the mine workers took part in the 
recent strike, it was clear that it could not be won, so J. P. 
White, the president of the United Mine Workers, on Aug. 4 
ordered the strike terminated. 

On Aug. 7, the representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers meeting at Pineville, Ky., passed a resolution calling 
for a strike in the eastern Kentucky and Tennessee fields 
to take place today at 4 p.m. The mine workers had called 
a conference which only a few of the smaller operators 
could be induced to attend. 

In New Mexico there are a number of sympathy strikes. 
A new company operating the mines of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. has refused to recognize the union and to keep 
the agreement made with the latter company. Thirty-two 
agitators who started a tent colony were deported. To com- 
pel the new company to keep the old contract and to take 
back the men the employees in several other mines struck. 

William Green, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers telegraphed on Aug. 2 to Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son threatening that drastic steps would be taken by his 
organization if Industrial Workers of the World were not 
removed from western mining territory. 


Using the War for Private Ends 


In the anthracite region there is evidence of a disposition 
to use the war for private ends in a way which casts a 
doubt, however faint, on the loyalty of the mine workers. 
The rule suggested by that stalwart old unionist, Secretary 
Wilson, should be good enough for his successors in the 
union counsels. 

He has said, in effect, “No recognition strikes during the 
war”; that is, no strikes for the check-off, for a union con- 
tract or for a closed shop. In short, the war is not to be 
used for private ends, nor is it to be used to change con- 
tracts already signed. We must all know only one enemy. 
_ The mine worker in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and the oper- 
ating concern at Gallup, N. M., should not try to establish 
a new condition during the war—Should not? Rather, 
must not! There is no excuse for seeking new conditions. 
That matter, as Roosevelt would say, is not debatable. Is 
there any. way in which this statement can be made more 
clear and solemn? 

Do not even coax for a change in conditions, for the coax- 
ing is not harmless so long as revolvers are bulging from 
the pockets of the coaxer. We may reasonably characterize 
any plan for calling a conference with the operators to es- 
tablish a closed shop as a coaxing with revolvers, for every- 
one knows that there will be a general strike or a number 
of local strikes if the gentle coaxers are not heeded. 
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The executive board of district No. 1 of the United Mine 
Workers is preparing plans for a tridistrict executive board 
meeting to discuss a conference with the operators, at which 
the union men propose to require that they only shall be 
allowed to work. Men who won’t join their organization 
must go idle or get into some other industry. Thus we go 
about to “establish democracy in the coal fields,” to quote 
Mr. White. Some people would say it is autocracy rather 
than democracy, but the union does not so regard it. 

In its usual way the union has recently been coaxing for 
the closed shop. At the Bast colliery of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. on July 30 a button strike 
threw 1000 men and boys out of work and checked produc- 
tion about 1500 tons daily. The strike was settled on Aug. 
2. The 3000 employees of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. and the Susquehanna Coal Co. in the Shamokin 
district, who went on a button strike, returned to work on 
the last day of July. These men are employed at the North 
Franklin, Alaska and Pennsylvania collieries. The 100 
per cent. union was established before the men would return 
to work. 

At No. 5 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
at Honey Brook, because 16 men refused to pay their dues; 
600 mine workers lay idle. This strike was settled Aug. 4 
The Blackwood colliery, the only mine the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. has in the southern anthracite field, was tied up 
with a button strike on Aug. 2. Eight hundred men and 
boys were idle in consequence. Industrial Workers of the 
World are blamed for the abstentions from the union that 
caused the strike. 

The Buck Mountain colliery of the same company, near 
Mahanoy City, has been shut down several days because 13 
members of the United Mine Workers of America did not 
pay their July dues. The mine workers lose $2200 a day. 
The 13 mine workers are asked to pay $6.50. Because they 
will not, the other men not only lose thousands of dollars, 
but the public loses every day some 7000 tons of anthracite. 

But button strikes are not the only manifestations of un- 
rest though they are by far the most important. A strike 
of drivers, loaders and runners at the Ellengowan col- 
liery recently reduced the output of the 2000 men and boys 
employed most materially. At Carbondale on Aug. 2 the 
ice man failed to arrive at the breaker and 50 men employed 
by the Hudson Coal Co. screening coal went on strike for 
their ice water. The employees at the Eagle Brothers’ 
washery, which supplies coal for the Eagle Silk Mills struck 
Aug. 3 for an 8-hr. day and increase of from 25 to 30c. 
an hour. 


Where Topping Should Be Measured 


In the issue of July 14 attention was called to the diffi- 
culty between the Susquehanna Coal Co. and its men, rela- 
tive to the topping of cars. Charles P. Neil, the arbitrator, 
decided that the miners were right in objecting to’ being 
required to put the usual topping on cars of unusual ca- 
pacity. He specified 12 in. as the correct amount of topping 
on the new cars, but he did not say where that topping was 
to be measured. Broken coal, like sand, shrinks in bulk 
when shaken. At the battery chute the topping must be 
more than 12 in. if it is to be 12 in. when measured at the 
breaker. The miners urge that 9 in. is the equivalent of 
12 in. at the battery chute. 

On July 25 the mine workers at the Short Mountain col- 
liery went on strike about this difficulty to the number of 
1000. They do not do well to act in this matter. They 
received a favorable decision before and, if they are entitled 
to it, will receive it again; and in any event they are under 
contract to put all complaints before the Conciliation Board. 
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It must be admitted that the Conciliation Board will 
probably do little for them, for the evidence, at least on 
its face, is against them. The place at which topping is 
always judged is at the tipple. That is where the coal is 
weighed if the contents of the car are so measured for pay- 
ment. No one can expect the company to send men around 
the mines measuring topping at the many working places. 


But the fact that the men are probably wrong makes 
striking the less reasonable. If, when they were right, they 
waited on the Conciliation Board, why strike now when 
they appear to be in the wrong? Later reports show that 
after a three weeks’ strike they returned to work. 


Seek Weak Spots in the Line 


The union is not making any “Big Pushes,” at least not 
in central Pennsylvania. It is just trying to find weak 
spots along the line. Even when it finds them, its resources 
do not permit it to continue the aggressive. The region 
organized and the strike started, the organizers withdraw 
and leave the section to take care of itself. If the mine 
workers continue the strike, well and good; if not, the agi- 
tation is at an end. The point of attack shifts. There may 
be other places where resistance is more feeble, where union 
centers can be established without prolonged agitation or 
great expense. The union is seeking these. 


Recently Coal Age noted that the Greensburg section 
had been left by the union largely to its own devices. The 
union had its eye on Johnstown—another nonunion section 
which might take care of its own union affairs if once the 
sparks of discontent and solidarity were properly lighted. 
So to Johnstown the organizers went, and Greensburg was 
largely deserted. Now the scene shifts to Somerset County. 


As a result of being left alone, the miners and loaders 
at Edna Mines Nos. 1 and 2 of the Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the United Coal Corporation, re- 
turned to work and are again producing almost a normal 
output. The Edna No. 1 men ended their strike Wednesday, 
July 25, and the Edna No. 2 men Friday, July 27. Then, 
too, the New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., a subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., went back to work on Tuesday, 
July 24. 


The Westmoreland Coal Co., at Yukon was, however, not 
quite so well favored. The men went back to work and 
were getting out a normal output, but on Thursday, July 
26, they struck again for union recognition. Three-fourths 
of the men quit, but they have returned to work again with- 
out any concessions being made here or anywhere else. 


The men at the Whyel Coke Co.’s plant also struck again 
on Friday, July 27. Somerset County was temporarily 
given up by the agitators. It was too hard a nut to crack, 
so long as there seemed to be other points in the line which 
were easier to invade. The wonderful results in Alabama, 
eastern Tennessee and eastern Kentucky make Pennsylvania 
look of such strategic strength that it does not pay to ex- 
pend too much power on any section of it. Still a trench 
raid on Somerset County might be worth while. 


As stated, therefore, the activity has now shifted into 
Somerset County. A number of small mines on the Salis- 
bury branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. were on strike all 
last week to obtain recognition of the union. The men could 
not expect more pay, for their wages are higher than in 
the union fields. Most of them appear to want to work, but 
they are being influenced by a few—15 or 20—discontented 
men aided by a few professional organizers, one from Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The idle mines, though many, represent a 
daily output of only between 1200 and 1500 tons, and the 
companies operating them are as follows: Myersdale Fuel 
Co. (No. 3 mine), Grassy Run Coal Co. (two mines), Mer- 
chants Coal Co. (Elk Lick mine), Baker Mining Co. (No. 1 
mine), Harding Coal Co., Tub Mill Coal Co., Boynton Coal 
Co. and C. K. Bauman & Company. 

The men are expected to return soon to such work as is 
provided for them. It will probably not be steady work, 
for the car supply was quite inadequate during the past 
week. The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. threatened to refuse open 
cars to wagon loaders, but they are still supplying them. 
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Clash When Agitators Approach Mines 


The efforts of the strikers and of the representatives 
of the mine workers union to reach employees of the mines 
in western Kentucky are stated to have caused several 
clashes during the week and to have resulted in a number 
of arrests and in the assignment of additional troops to the 
section around Providence, in Webster County. 

On Aug. 1, John Howard and George Moore, union pick- 
ets, were wounded, Moore in the lungs and Howard in the 
arm, in a clash with mine guards and nonunion miners 
near Providence. The injured men were taken to a hos- 
pital at Evansville, Ind. They named a white guard and 
a negro miner as their assailants and declared the attack 
unprovoked. 

Company C, of the First Regiment of the National Guards, 
arrived from Louisville next morning to assist the Signal 
Corps, which was already on the ground. Trouble de- 
veloped on Aug. 3 when there was a bloodless battle between 
the mine guards, troops and miners at the tipple of the 
Diamond mine near Providence. Several hundred shots 
are said to have been exchanged. This brush is reported 
to have followed an attack on the tipple by strikers, which 
attack was resisted by the mine guards. The troops went 
out from Providence in automobiles and restored order, 
making three arrests. These prisoners weve sent to Lex- 
ington, Ky., where, it is said, they will be charged with 
firing on Federal troops. Others are to be arrested. 

One of the reasons for strong feeling, is the fact that 
the striking miners are mostly white men while a large 
proportion of the men who are at work are negroes. This 
race antagonism is added to the other difficulties. General 
Roger D. Williams, commander of the Kentucky National 
Guard, spent several days in the Providence district and 
returned to Lexington. He reported on the situation to 
General Barry, commanding the Central Department, at 
Chicago. While in the strike district General Williams ad- 
dressed the strikers, agreeing that in organizing they 
were within their rights but pointing out, also, that the 
nonunion men who had declined to strike were at perfect 
liberty to do so. 


Miners Won’t Work in Unsafe Mine 


There is no reason now for unsafe mines. Poverty is 
no excuse for running a mine that is a menace to life. But 
when a company is making a big profit, as all mines are 
now, unsafe mines are a double iniquity. State and county 
mine inspectors, after looking over the North mine at Noko- 
mis, Montgomery County, Central Illinois, decided that it 
had not been properly kept up and ordered that it be made 
safe. The company announced that it would stop work in 
all rooms and work double shifts in the entries, making the 
hoisting of coal merely incidental to the overhauling of 
the mine. The miners have objected even to this program. 
State officials of the operators and miners are trying to 
adjust the situation. If the company is permitted to carry 
out its plans, the work will be completed by Nov. 1. The 
man who has for five years been manager of the mine has 
resigned to become superintendent of a mine in Indiana, 
and his assistant has been promoted to fill his position. 


Compensation Compulsory in Illinois 


The compulsory compensation act passed by the last IIli- 
nois legislature went into effect July 1. Organized miners 
and other workers had tried for years to have such a law 
passed. Illinois is the second coal-mining state and the 
fourth in the Union to have a compulsory compensation law. 
Until this law was passed, there was an elective compen- 
sation law in the state, but only about one-third of the coal 
companies elected to place themselves under its provisions. 
The indemnity for injury and death under the new law is 
substantially increased. An arrangement has been made 
for the legal department of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois to handle all compensation cases without cost to 
the miners. President Frank Farrington says the Illinois 
miners’ union is the only labor organization in the world 
that provides such service for its members. 
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Alabama Threatened with Strike 


The United Mine Workers of Alabama, comprising Dis- 
trict No. 20, recently called a convention to meet in Birm- 
ingham on July 30. The operators were invited but they 
failed to appear and they declare they will continue to oper- 
ate without a contract. The mine workers made the decla- 
ration that they would strike on Aug. 20 unless the operators 
would negotiate with them on or prior to that date. 

The union declares that a contract is necessary for 
harmony. Everyone knows that there is no truth in that 
pretense. The union was not planned for that end nor 
conducted with harmonious operation in view. It is true 
that the union leaders do believe in the keeping of agree- 
ments, at least in keeping large parts of them, but strikes 
are threatened every time an agreement has to be made 
and during the life of an agreement suspensions are far 
more numerous than at any plant that does not have a 
union to cultivate dissension. 

The argument that the existence of the union makes for 
steady work is untrue. The right, even the necessity to 
combine, has more to commend it. But apparently the pub- 
lic is to be assured that the union is an organization which 
provides for the peaceful adjustment of difficulties. 
nothing of the kind. 

The mine workers make the claim that they have already 
succeeded in unionizing no less than 17,000 out of a possible 
23,000 men. This work was all done in 10 weeks—hence 
since the United States entered the world war. If they have 
that number of men the strike may be successfully begun 
even if fatefully ended. 


Wages and Hours Set by Government 


The Dominion Government Commissioner has written the 
following wage scale for District No. 18, which includes all 
the unionized sections of western Canada: 


DAY WAGES AND HOURS OF OUTSIDE MINE WORKERS 


Occupation Rate Hours Occupation Rate Hours 
Rottomimant x3. e.s% ais $3.66 Railway-car handler..... $3.28 
Slate pickers (boys)...... 1.76 Tipple dumper (man)... . 66 
Slate pickers (men)...... 3.16 Tipple dumpers’ helpers.. 33 
Car oilers (men)......... SG Tipple dumper (boy)... . 13 
Car oilers (boys)........ 2.13 Tusk OU OF d hace che © oy.) abet? 33 
AAV DOYS ay ces be vslety cere 1.76 Car‘repairer. 0.8... spa. 19 
TORIMBtETB! bale cc hk aie 35 3.66 Car repairer’s helper..... 67 
Bipcksmercns.< a." jean 4542 Breaker engineer... .... 19 
Blacksmiths’ helpers..... 67 *Lampman....$3.16 to 66 
CATMONLETS acute Sas + cies .72 *Lampman.... 3.16 to 9 1 
Carpenters’ helpers...... 67 Machinists.... 4.19 to 72 
Power-house engineers... oa wet| Machinist’s helper....... 67 
Power-house engineers... 77 PA BIA oh tacts, <herare ie mate 16 
Power-house engineers... 19 TASC, COM Be Sade RE 66 
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Wiper (IAN) soe. + sack 
Coupler (man).......... 
Coupler (boy)... 55-50%... 
Breaker: oiler. .......... 
Washer or tipple oiler.... 
Breaker picker boss...... 
hirdber {tamer 30 occ0 oe 
Timber sawyer:......... 
Box-car shoveler........ 
Breaker-platform boss. . . 
Breaker-platform men... 
Breaker-screen men...... 
Rock-bank men......... 
Dirt-bank men.......... 


3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 
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Hoisting engineers....... 3 

Hoisting engineers....... 4 

Hoisting engineers....... 5 

Incline engineers........ 4. 
Tail-rope engineers...... ri 46 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 
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Tail-rope engineers...... 
Endless rope engineers... 
Box-car loader engineer. . 
Tipple engineer......... 
Screen-engine tender..... 
Locomotive engineer... .. 
Locomotive switchman... 
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PATOIDATL AS asia sicc cs 'cec 16 Wan Nremia nos. © gece oat 19 1 
Wrrernanee sees. ok othe ZN Stablemen’= .f74 ek. Sone 16 
Fireman’s helper........ 3.34 Box-car finisher........ 16 
Water'tender........... 4.02 11 


All other labor:......... . 16 
* Depending on the number of lamps and the skill of the man. 


DAY WAGES AND HOURS OF INSIDE MINE WORKERS 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF MEN AT BEEHIVE COKE OVENS 


Occupation Rate Occupation Per Day Hours 

Leveling and drawing, 6} ton Steam-locomotive engi- 

charge, per oven cl eee $1.24 MEER re ae $4719 9 
Leveling and drawing, 5 ton Motormaticssss << 3.93 9 

charge, per oven........,... 790 BLATT YInAll >. teases 30 16 9 
Loading box or open cars (under Plastererd: «2.0. . oe. os 3.16 9 

200 tons per month) per ton.. .21} Cartersandcleaners.... 3.16 9 
Loading box or open cars (over All other labor......... 3.16 9 

200 tons per month), per ton. . .19 


TONNAGE AND YARDAGE RATES PAID TO MINERS 


The mining rates of the Coal Creek colliery of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., are given as samples of the wages 
paid mine workers in that region: 

Old and New No. 1 Mine and No. 1 Mine East—Mining 
rate: 67c. per gross ton. Yardage: Levels and parallels, 
$1.21 per lin.yd.; crosscuts between levels, $1.21 per lin.yd.; 
room crosscuts, no tracks, 60c. per lineal yard. 

No. 1 Mine North, Upper Bench—Mining rate: 73c. per 
gross ton. Yardage: Levels and parallels, $1.82 per lin.yd.; 
crosscuts between levels, $1.82 per lin.yd.; room crosscuts, 
no tracks, 60c. per lineal yard. 

No. 1 Mine South and No. 1 Mine North, Lower Bench— 
Mining rate: 67c. per gross ton. Longwall system in No. 1 
South: 67c. per gross ton. Yardage: Levels and parallels, 
$1.21 per lin.yd.; crosscuts between levels, $1.21 per lin.yd.; 
room crosscuts, no tracks, 60c. per lineal yard. 

Provided that the above mining rate shall include the 
mining out and and casting back slate bands. 

No. 2 Mine and No. 5 Mine—Mining rate: 73c. per gross 
ton. Longwall system in No. 2 Mine: 68c. per gross ton. 
Yardage: Levels and parallels, $1.82 per lin.yd.; crosscuts 
between levels, $1.82 per lin.yd.; room crosscuts, no tracks, 
60c. per lineal yard. 

No. 3 Mine, No. 3 Slope and All Workings on the North 
Side of Slope—Mining rate: Pillar-and-stall system, 73c. 
per gross ton. Longwall system: 73c. per gross ton. Yard- 
age: Levels and parallels, $2.42 per lin.yd.; crosscuts be- 
tween levels, $2.42 per lin.yd.; room crosscuts, no tracks, 
60c. per lineal yard. 

In longwall work the company guarantees to keep the 
brushing up to within 4 ft. 6 in. of the face, and when the 
company fails to do so and the miner is put to any incon- 
venience thereby, he shall have the privilege of brushing 
his own place “on company work,” the company to find the 
necessary tools. 

If at any time the conditions become such that the miner 
ean lift 6 or 8 in. of bottom with the pick without seriously 
affecting his work as a coal producer, he shall be given the 
privilege of doing so when required by the company. 

No. 9 Mine—Mining rate: Pillar-and-stall system, 75c. 
per gross ton; longwall system, 63c. per gross ton. Yard- 
age: Levels and parallels, $1.82 per lin.yd.; crosscuts be- 
tween levels, $1.82 per lin.yd.; room crosscuts, no tracks, 
60c. per lin.yd. Clod: When the company requires the 
miner to take down the clod overlying the coal, it shall pay 
him for doing the same, including stowing, %c. per in. in 
thickness, per foot in width, per lineal yard; measurement 
to be taken weekly in the middle of the working place. 
Brushing: Bottom brushing to be done by the company. 

“B” Mine—Mining rate: 70c. per gross ton. Yardage: 
Levels and parallels (10 ft. in width and under), $1.28 per 
lin.yd.; levels and parallels (over 10 ft. and to 12 ft. in 
width), $1.21 per lin.yd.; crosscuts (between levels and 
parallels), $1.21 per lin.yd.; crosscuts (between rooms), no 


Occupation Rate Hours Occupation Rate Hours 

Shot lighter............ $4.08 8 Btiekerst spaces wane say eo 04e: 8 
Bratticeman........... 4.08 8 Loaders ts. ver. . 284.2 3.47 8 
Bratticeman’s helper.... 3.47 8 Miners $403.2 re cee 4508 8 
TE SEHDSTER AT «oc eye's 00 a'e 4.08 8 Miners (wet places)..... 4.60 8 
Timberman’s helper.... 3.47 8 Miner’s laborers (wet a 
Tracklayers............ 4.08 8 places)it; te save ey ae 3.88 8 
Tracklayer’s helper..... 3.47 8 Rock miners........... 4.60 8 
I GCOTINAT.. 026 at s,s.> tye ser ky 8 Timber handlers....... 3.79 8 
Motorman’s helper... . . 3.47 8 Cagers, slope andincline 3.47 8 
Locomotive engineer..., 3.79 8 Cagers, shaft. ...:%....% 4.08 8 
Locomotive switchman. 3.47 8 Machinemen........... 4.60 8 
DEVETG: cogs aie oe ous 3.79 8 Machineman’s helper... 4.08 8 
Drivers (wet places).... 4.08 8 Pumpmenise s..hia tet SAL 8 
Drivers (spike team).... 4.31 8 Hoistmen....$3.79 to 4.08 8 
Couplers (men)........ 3.47 8 Drivers (boys) 2.13 to 3.47 8 
Couplers (boys)........ 2.13 8 Grippers (boys) 2.13 to 3.47 8 
Switch boys. .$1.76 to 2.13 8 Pipe fitters’ helpers... .. 3.47 8 
HIGOE DOVEn cree cs eee ae 8 Pick carriers... 1.76 to 3.47 8 
Fan boys..... $1542. to «2. 13 Clutebment. = tae 2 4.08 8 
LODO TMIGIB ss dsleciehis se os 49 8 Roblermen ss. <decmeese | o- 4e 8 
Main and tail-rope riders 4.08 8 Grippers. 64 Ada ae 3.47 8 

PFO sie le ade ce Me 3.47 8 All other labor......... 3.47 8 


tracks, 60c. per lineal yard. 

The above mining rate also applies should the bottom 
bench coal be loaded on the tonnage basis. 

All Seams—System of working: Whenever any new sys- 
tem is inaugurated or radical change in the present system 
is made in any mine where there is a contract price fixed 
thereon, the company or the employees may ask for a price 
to be fixed on the work as “new work”; as, for example, a 
change from “longwall” to “pillar-and-stall,” or vice versa, 
shall be considered “new work.” 
pillars are extracted, the price shall be 6c. per gross ton 
less, in all seams, than is paid for solid-coal mining. Dips, 
raise places and slants: Main-haulage roads, other than 
crosscuts between rooms, to be paid for at yardage rates 
equal to those paid for levels and parallels. 


Pillar extraction: 


When 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 


ed 


Robert M. Magraw 


West Virginia and Pennsylvania, our two biggest coal 
states, have furnished the mining business of the West 
some of its most progressive and most efficient 
men, Among others who have gone out to grow up 
with the country is Robert Magraw, general superin- 
tendent, United States Fuel Co., at Hiawatha, Utah. 

Mr. Magraw was born in 1879 on a farm in Harper 
County, Md., about 35 miles from Baltimore. His early 
education was obtained in a public school, and later in 
the high school at Havre de Grace, Md. His first work 
was undertaken at Douglas, W. Va., in 1897, where he was 


ed 





ROBERT M. MAGRAW 
General superintendent, United States Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah 


employed as a shipping clerk for the Cumberland Coal 
Co. on the West Virginia Central R.R. After serving in 
this position for two years, Mr. Magraw moved over to 
Austen, W. Va., a town on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
where he obtained employment as a miner, later as a 
machine runner. 

In 1902 he went to Fairmont and became connected 
with S. D. Brady’s engineering corps, where he obtained 
his first experience in underground surveying. Two 
years later he moved to Hiorra as mine superintendent, 
and in 1905 he decided to go West, making his first stop 
in Montana, where, at a place called Electric, he became 
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connected with the Montana Coal and Coke Co. as mine 
superintendent. After serving five years with that 
concern, he severed his connection to accept a position 
as superintendent with the Utah Fuel Co., at Somerset, 
Colo., which job held his attention for four years. In 
1914 the Utah Fuel Co. shifted him from Somerset, 
Colo., to Castlegate, Utah, where he served the same 
concern as mine superintendent. 

In 1915 Mr. Magraw first became connected with the 
United States Fuel Co., in whose employ he still re- 
mains. This company operates four mines at Mohrland, 
Black Hawk and Hiawatha, about 25 miles south of 
Castlegate. It also operates a mine just below Castle- 
gate. The company produces about 4000 tons daily and 
mines one of the best seams of coal opened any- 
where in the West. This bed averages from 18 ta 
22 ft. in thickness and is a clean bituminous of first 
quality. 

In mining this coal Mr. Magraw has experimented 
with various machines. At present he is using Jeffrey 
and Sullivan shortwall cutters and a Goodman straight- 
face. All of the mines are developed on the room-and- 
pillar system, have exhaust ventilation, electric haulage 
and gathering locomotives; General Electric and Good- 
man motors are used. Nearly all of the United States 
Fuel Co.’s coal is consumed in the Rocky Mountain 
country, and what is left over from this near-by market 
is shipped to California. 

Mr. Magraw was married in 1914 and has two daugh- 
ters. His long sojourn in the West has made him typical 
of the country. He is frank and aboveboard and has 
established a reputation for himself in all his dealings, 
which is an asset of greatest value. The coal industry 
has few examples that hold forth greater hope for a 
young man starting as a miner than does the life of 
Bob Magraw. Beginning at the bottom as he did, he 
does not lack in understanding the problems that con- 
front the fellows who are sweating for their daily 
bread. Perhaps-it’s his early experiences, or maybe it’s 
his big human heart, but anyway, whatever it is, 
“Bob” is a regular fellow and is one of the best-liked and 
most-'rusted individuals in the Western coal industry. 


Rising Value of Anthracite Lands 


In tax-appeal cases it has been shown that the prices 
of anthracite lands vary from $200 and $300 per acre 
to $10,000, the smaller values being for lands contain- 
ing relatively thin coal or coal that was practically ex- 
hausted. The medium values of from $2000 to $3000 
per acre were paid for relatively small areas with nor- 
mal coal contents but unopened and generally not of 
sufficient area for separate operations. The extreme 
values were for going concerns or for lands so located 
strategically that they had a special value for the per- 
sons who purchased them.—R. V. Norris, International 
Engineering Congress, San Francisco, California. 


“Coal Age” Index 


Indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all who ask 
for them. The index for the first half of 1917 can now 
be obtained by addressing a request for one to the Sub- 
scription Department, Coal Age, New York City. 
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Coal Manufacture 


VERY once in a while some new form of get-rich- 

quick scheme comes to light. Companies are being 
organized to develop or exploit some new “discovery” 
or invention the successful marketing of which is cer- 
tain to net vast returns for those who have sufficient 
foresight to realize and grasp the “stupendous oppor- 
tunities” and get in on the ground floor. Of course these 
“opportunities” take all varieties of shapes and in one 
form or another cover pretty nearly the entire field of 
human existence. 

Years ago gold bricks, gold, silver and copper mines 
were the favorite fields of the promoter. The glitter of 
the metal to be won found its way into the prospectuses 
of the boosters. The lure of wealth attracted myriads 
of the unwary, and not a few took up the chase of the 
elusive ignis fatuws of the precious-metal mine. 

Gradually the public “got wise,” and the promoter 
was compelled to seek new and more verdant pastures. 
From gold bricks and gold mines he turned to other 
forms of “green goods,” which ranged all the way from 
irrigation of the Great American Desert to the manu- 
facture of hair pins and patented machine attachments. 
And still the suckers bit. 

Varied, ingenious and sometimes amusing are the 
reasons advanced for forsaking the ordinary and entirely 
legitimate methods of financing industrial enterprises 
and allowing “the man of moderate or small means to 
reap the full fruits of his intelligence and foresight.” 
Not infrequently the “discoverer of this amazing 
process, himself a poor man, is determined that the 
honest laborers of the land shall have equal chances 
with the captains of finance,” etc., etc. The appeal is 
not to the banker, not to those skilled in financial enter- 
prises but to those wnskilled in financial enterprises. 
And while the glitter of gold is unmistakable and the 
road to the foot of the rainbow is clearly pointed out, 
there is always somewhere some detail that is indistinct, 
shrouded and befogged in language strongly convincing 
but exquisitely vague. 

In the recent past, that is, ever since high prices have 
been paid for coal, the “green goods” man has pitched 
his tent in the field of fuel. A few months ago one of 
the Chicago dailies printed a full-page advertisement 
of a “Coal Carbureter,” which set forth at great length 
the wonderful advantages of the “discovery” that pow- 
dered coal could be mixed with air in proper propor- 
tions and made to burn fiercely in suspension. Scientists 
and engineers who witnessed demonstrations of this 
device were “amazed,” etc., etc. In the light of the 
scientific knowledge possessed by the ordinary workaday 
mortal, such statements doubtless savor of the wonder- 


ful. In view of the fact, however, that it has been a mat- 
ter of common knowledge for decades that powdered coal 
mingled with air in proper proportions would burn in 
a suitable furnace in a manner closely analogous to that 
of gas or oil and that hundreds of powdered coal 
mixers and burners are in daily use both in this coun- 
try and abroad the “amazing” thing is that such state- 
ments as were made would ever be attempted. 

The latest “bonanza” that has come to the attention of 
Coal Age in the fuel line is a prospectus extolling “coal 
manufacture.” Like many other documents of a sim- 
ilar nature, this one is in many instances anything but 
explicit. Reduced to its lowest terms, the scheme is 
simply a briquetting proposition. It is proposed to 
haul anthracite silt to the center of an Eastern market 
and there make a peculiar shaped briquet with a secret 
binder, the composition of which defies analysis by the 
most skillful chemists equipped “with every facility 
known to the science of chemistry.” This binder must 
indeed be a wonder, for it is claimed that the “manu- 
factured coal” as compared with ordinary domestic 
anthracite (from the degradation of which it is 
made) ‘makes a more intense heat; lasts longer in*the 
fire; one ton lasts as long as two tons of chestnut-coal 
doing the same service.” The claim is also at least 
implied that the manufactured article contains no sul- 
phur and that it produces “25 to 50 per cent. less ash” 
than domestic anthracite. 

While this prospectus endeavors to point the way to 
vast, almost fabulous, wealth by the sure and rapid road 
of investment in the Coal Manufacturing Co., and 
to make the investor’s path so plain that “a wayfaring 
man though a fool need not err therein,” actual facts 
and figures as to costs of raw material and of manufac- 
ture are conspicuous by their complete absence. One 
stern hard fact should be borne in mind by those into 
whose hands this prospectus or any other “literature” 
extolling a similar scheme may fall. Briquetting of 
fuel has been attempted many times in this country for 
many years past, and while some plants are at last in 
successful commercial operation, no individual or cor- 
poration has yet attained any great wealth by this 
means—some have suffered financial ruin. 





Coal a Late and Lesser Profiteer 


MERICAN coal was slow in becoming a prof- 
i \iteer. It bemoaned the war as a terrible affliction 
for nearly two years. For some months, it found in the 
war an unequaled condition of stagnation. When cotton 
planters cried “Buy a bale,” the coal operators were 
equally troubled to make a living. Cotton and bitu- 
minous coal were then both selling well below their cost. 
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But bituminous coal eventually boomed so that even 
contract prices looked good, and it may be interesting 
to quvute the figures given by The Annalist, in “The Up- 
ward Flight of Prices” published in a recent issue. 
The first five columns of figures are taken directly from 
The Annalist. The increased prices begin to show in 
the third, fourth and fifth columns. The figures in 
these columns have therefore been averaged in the 
sixth column, head A, and compared with the figures 
for July 1, 1914, in the seventh column, headed B. 


July July July Jan. July A B} 
1,°14 ie 1,'16 LR eALis [fe al) 
Iron ore: 
Old Range Besse- 

mer 63-2 425 oar fs 3.75 4.45 5.95 5-950" 5245 1.45 
Old Range non- 

Bessemer..... 3.00 3.00 3.70 5.20 520 ee 4er0n e257 
Mesaba Bessemer 3,50 3.45 4.20 5.70 PA 8s). 240) 1.49 
Mesaba non-Bes- 

SOmMer. hoes oe 2.85 2.80 Swby) 5.05 5 OD mano 1.60 
OAL Reed eee ee cede aS 1.05 125) 1223 4200 9Rezn 15 1. 87 

Cokes cpeener 2.30 DAL) 3.30 9.50 13.00 8.60 3.74 
Pig iron (composite) 13052 13.125 18.585 30.00 5000 932,862. 43 
Ingot iron. Pirin 2250 2.45 3.60 5.20 SoZ OO meeee 35 
Slabaesaks seo 20.00 22.00 42.00 60 00 105.00 69.00 3.45 
Billets, openhearth. 19.50 22.40 44.50 60.00 100.00 68.17 3.50 
Sheets sit Ae ateas 1.80 a7 2.90 4.50 8. 00 Saloae-. 2.85 
Baran ee eek jae ee US bez5 2.50 3.00 4.50) 35530) 2.90 
Bands acuenrris sco maal ako 1.25 2.50 S20 S25 OOm. 3.18 
TROOPS aarti aie ete lez 1. 30 7 hyse fe Be25 Se 2mm >. 00 
Rlatiwire:te@. ooe.ee en 00 250 6.50 7.00 9.00 87250 3.00 
Wire rodsiessenesas 24.50 25.00 50.00 70.00 95200 0 7 eGo 2.92 
Wire. Ee eo esd 2.45 2705 3.955 og leu a2.40 


ies preetes on board Lake Erie dock. Coke—Free on board furnace. Coal 


bron Teed tor Bond Socentene Bolan ives ou beet oe ae 

A is the average of the prices for July 1, 1916, Jan. 1, 1917, and sale 1, 1917. 
B is the ratio of the average prices A to the price on July 1, 1914. 

From the table it is evident that bituminous coal oper- 
ators have prospered more than iron-ore producers, but 
that the making of coke and the manufacturing of iron 
have been much more profitable than either. Where con- 
tract bituminous coal has been boosted on an average 
87 per cent., coke has profited 274 per cent., openhearth 
billets, 250 per cent.; slabs, 245 per cent.; bands, 218 
per cent.; hoops and flat wire, 200 per cent. and other 
products in somewhat smaller percentages. 

As the flight of coal has been restrained, as coal has 
even volplaned to a level lower than the figure quoted 
for July 1, 1917, there is no reason to believe that coal 
is a leader among the profiteers. 

One cannot but be of two opposing minds about 
profits. If Germany had not allowed her captains of 
industry so large a profit in peace, we would not have 
found her so formidable in war. Financial strength 
comes from profits, and patriotism requires that we 
have financial strength. Nevertheless, it is foolish not 
to recognize that the building of large fortunes is a 
danger to democratic government unless the mass of 
the people are saving and making profits concurrently. 


Two-Way Kickers 


ROBABLY every coal man is familiar with the fable 

of the frogs who besought Jupiter for a king. They 
were highly dissatisfied with the log that he gave them 
and again clamored for a ruler, a real king, whom they 
must fear and respect. Jupiter at length, thoroughly 
disgusted with their abominable din, sent them a crane, 
which soon devoured several of the chronic croakers. 

A few months ago the belief was prevalent through- 
out the land that the coal producers were a set of 
infernal robbers; that they had boosted the price of 
coal to a figure far above the cost of production and 
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were making money at such a terrific rate of speed as 
to make a purchaser of ‘“‘war brides” green with envy. 

And quite naturally, perhaps, since New England is 
somewhat remote from the coal fields and since manu- 
facturing is the chief industry and consumes annually 
large quantities of fuel, the wail that went up from 
that region waxed loud and long, and New England’s 
denunciation of the nefarious ‘coal barons” knew no 
limit except that imposed by the limitations of the 
English lexicon. The lamentations and imprecations 
and supplications reached even to the National Capitol. 

Then came the price-fixing conference, and the indus- 
try settled down firm in the belief that it had conferred 
a great benefit upon the public and itself as well; that 
conditions had at last been stabilized and the confidence 
of the public at least partly gained. 

It will be noticed from our Washington letter, how- 
ever (see page 244), that the maximum prices as agreed 
upon at the Capitol are not satisfactory to the manufac- 
turers “down east.”” They perceive or think they per- 
ceive that a uniform price and equal distribution to all 
will by no means inure to the advantage of New Eng- 
land. If a certain price is firmly established and rigidly 
adhered to, how can any consuming community success- 
fully bid against a competitor and secure preferment 
over it in the matter of daily supply and stocks for the 
future? 

Consequently the Committee on Coal Production is 
in daily receipt of letters from New England requesting 
that the price agreement be abrogated and set aside in 
order that certain manufacturing interests busily en- 
gaged on paying contracts by paying more may secure 
preferment in the shipment of fuel. 

Is it just barely possible that even New England may 
some day realize that what sent coal prices skyrocketing 
last year was not the nefarious activities of ‘‘robber coal 
barons,” but over-zealousness on the part of consumers 
to secure their full share (or perhaps a trifle more) in a 
supply that was and now is at best scant? 


Low Ebb in Their Latinity 


HE Illinois State Council of Defense quotes Salus 
populi suprema lex and appears to translate it: The 
safety of the public requires that the manufacturers get 
low-priced coal that they may sell high-priced goods. 
This seems a new version of a time-honored maxim, but 
in these days, when patriotism is at low ebb, we can- 
not expect wise and constructive treatment for our 
basic industries. 
Those who would bring the coal industry down to a 
5 per cent. industry in war and a “catch-as-catch-can” 
industry in peace have the upper hand. Congress, the 
President and the public generally say to their best 
friends and servants: “You serve us so well and we 
need your services so much that we will pay you badly.” 
The Illinois Council of Defense wants the governor 
to seize the mines and urges the governors of other 
states to do the same. The mine operators might well 
meet and clamor for the Government to seize the fac- 
tories from which they, the operators, obtain their 
essential and high-priced supplies. 
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| Discussion by Readers | | 
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Bossing and Being Bossed 


Letter No. 1—I was greatly interested in reading the 
Foreword entitled “Your Boss,” in the last issue of 
Coal Age. The article is well written, and its sug- 
gestions are timely. Some people have but one way 
of doing a thing and are hard to convince that their way 
is not the best way. They seldom consider that the 
boss is better qualified to decide that question, in re- 
spect to its application to the work in his charge, than 
they are themselves. 

Permit me to suggest, here, that a safe motto for the 
worker to adopt is, “Please the boss.” It is not too 
much to say that this motto is the secret of many a 
man’s success. The boss looks at a man’s work as a 
single item in a series of operations necessary to pro- 
duce results. 

The worker, on the other hand, views the situation 
from a single angle. His plan or way of performing 
his work may appeal to him as the better way, but he 
does not realize that it does not fit into the general 
plan and would necessitate changes in other sections 
of the mine that would more than offset the advantage 
claimed, and the boss turns down the proposition for 
that reason. 


TALKING OvER NEW IDEAS WITH THE Boss 


The right kind of a boss is always on the lookout 
for new ways of doing things, but his judgment is 
based on the fitness of any proposed plan or method 
to the general scheme of operations in his charge. 
When a new way suggests itself to a worker, it is al- 
ways right to talk it over with the boss if he is the 
right kind of a man. It shows that you have your 
eyes open and your wits are alive to find the best way 
of doing the work. But when your plan is not ac- 
cepted, be sure there is a reason. Don’t continue to 
argue the matter from your own standpoint. Your 
persistence will only annoy a good boss and accomplish 
nothing. Drop your hobby and do the work the way 
you are told. 

Every efficient workman knows that he is paid for 
doing things the way the boss wants them done. If 
he follows orders, he is not to blame for the results. 
A good worker should never be afraid to inject a little 
gray matter into his work. He should keep thinking 
and scheming to devise new ways and methods; but 
it is important to remember that thinking one’s own 
way is the best way does not make it so. Talk it 
over with the boss in a frank way, and he will appre- 
ciate your desire to assist the work and it will put 
you in line for promotion. 

Recent conversations I have had with employers show 
that they are giving bonuses for advanced ideas that 
will expedite the work. The test of the whole matter 
lies in being able to “deliver the goods’; that is what 
the boss wants and must have. Whatever plans you 


may have, or whatever you may think of the method 

or system in use, obey your orders, remembering that 

it is obedience to instructions that is the surest road 

to promotion. GEORGE STOCKDALE. 
Mt. Braddock, Penn. 


Importation of Chinese Miners 


Letter No. 1—I read with interest the Foreword 
of July 21, entitled “Men! Men! Men!” Coal Age edi- 
tor’s analyzation of the facts is unquestionably correct. 
The suggestion of bringing Chinese into this country as 
being good miners is very apropos to the present crisis. 
Every person possessed of the proper knowledge knows 
that the Chinese are the most honest of all nationalities, 
with one exception. That exception is the Norwegian 
people, who have for centuries been accustomed to dis- 
cipline, a feature that we woefully lack here in America. 

The statistical result of the Chinese labor needs no 
further commendation. Their alertness to learn has 
been unquestioned for centuries. Much would I prefer 
them to the class of importations we have been having 
for a number of years past. All the anarchy we have 
seen and have yet to see must be laid at the doors of 
such importations as have been brought about by con- 
ditions in the last ten years, and where the end will 
be no one can tell. 

The idea of destruction of property, common to our 
foreign labor, immediately when they do not get what 
they demand is becoming bolder daily, and the sooner 
the producing interests of this country realize that a 
change is necessary the better it will be; because we 
are unable to get the old class of English, Irish, Welsh 
and Scotch miners whom we formerly had. France is 
truly wise in the importation of the Chinese for her coal 
mines. I hope to see, at an early date, the same result 
in this country. J. L. Goon, 

Cleveland, Ohio. The National Coal Co. 





Letter No. 2—I read with much interest the Fore- 
word in the issue of Coal Age, July 21, and want to 
say that I think you are right about importing Chinese. 
I have seen them worked in the West, and they make 
admirable miners. 

It is difficult to imagine, however, in an Administra- 
tion so favorable to labor, how it will be possible to suc- 
ceed in repealing the anti-Chinese immigration law, 
although I am heartily in favor of a trial being made 
in order to allow the Chinese to come to this country. 

G. M. SHOEMAKER, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The Red Dragon Coal Co. 





Letter No. 3—Referring to the question of importing 
labor from China, to be used in our coal mines, sug- 
gested in a recent Foreword, in Coal Age, and referred 
to in the article of P. L. Mathews, Aug. 4, p. 195, per- 
mit me to say emphatically, No! I am firmly convinced 
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that this type of labor should be entirely excluded from 
this country and not employed for any purpose whatso- 
ever. 

Industrial conditions are bad enough now, without in- 
troducing an element that would tend to degrade our 
own laboring classes by compelling them to compete 
with such a class of workers as would be brought from 
China. Truly, the conditions would then be practically 
unbearable for the common people dependent on their 
daily toil. 

It has been assumed that there is at the present time 
a shortage of coal miners in this country. In my opin- 
ion this assumption is not based on actual facts. Ad- 
mitting that the supply of coal is short of the demand, 
I attribute this shortage to the inefficiency of the rail- 
road service, as well as to certain inefficient methods in 
the coal industry itself. It is a fact that shipments of 
coal have been largely held up by reason of an insuffi- 
ciency of cars. I believe it is safe to say that the rail- 
roads have not furnished to exceed an average of 60 per 
cent. of the required car supply. 

In addition to these difficulties, the labor now em- 
ployed in the mines will average hardly 60 per cent. of 
its customary efficiency, owing to strikes, holidays and 
failure of miners to report for work immediately fol- 
lowing payday at the mines. It is obvious to my mind 
that there would be no need of importing labor if these 
points were corrected. 

It is my belief that the only absolute remedy for pres- 
ent conditions is to be found in Government control of 
our coal mines, at least during the continuance of the 
war, and even then there would undoubtedly still re- 
main difficulties to be overcome. In view of the fact 
that so large a proportion of those controlling indus- 
trial interests, in this country, have seemingly lost their 
patriotism, it will soon be up to the common people to 
demand their rights. 

WILLIAM E. RICHARDS, Mine Supt., 


Lilly, Penn. Lilly Coal Co. 





Letter No. 4—Referring to the suggestion of im- 
porting Chinese miners in the present crisis, made in 
the Foreword of July 21, let me say, the proposition is 
timely but calls for clear and unbiased consideration. 
At least one point will require to be carefully studied 
from a social as well as from an economical standpoint. 

We must not, at this time, allow ourselves to assume 
the position of the opportunist and declare that “all is 
fair in love and war,” with particular reference to the 
present war condition. Several years ago or, to be more 
definite, following the British Boer War, Chinamen 
were imported into Africa to take the place of white 
men, and the records of the British Royal Commission 
show that this class of labor was extremely undesirable 
and eventually discarded. 

The Foreword to which I have referred, in speaking 
of the importation of Chinese into France, states: 
“France is wise. Why can’t we follow suit?” My sug- 
gestion is, since you advise “following suit,” let us 
follow the suit of the British government and leave Mr. 
Chinaman where he belongs—in China. 

There is no question but that the present crisis -re- 
quires careful study. Much is to be gained by the adop- 
tion of improved methods, which will often produce 
phenomenal results. For example, let me suggest for 
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one thing the concentration of the working forces into 
a smaller territory in the mine. In my own experience 
the adoption of that simple method resulted at once in 
the production of 15 per cent. more coal. The increase 
was due to two causes, however. In the first place, a 
closer supervision by mine officials was made possible 
through the concentration of the working force, and 
second, the underground haulage was simplified, re- 
quiring less rolling stock and a smaller expenditure for 
power and repairs. WILLIAM CROOKS. 
Johns, Ala. 


Electric vs. Oil Safety Lamps 


Letter No. 5—For a number of years I have used only 
the Davy and Wolf safety lamps, in making my exam- 
ination of the mine, in the early hours of the morning. 
The Wolf lamp is our standard lamp. It serves well for 
testing for gas and other general purposes. 

I was interested in reading the letter of Robert A. 
Marshall, Coal Age, July 7, p. 24, and agree with him 
when he suggests that mine foremen, firebosses, mine 
examiners and shotfirers should all carry electric lamps 
in their caps, so as to enable them to make a more thor- 
ough inspection of the places they examine. Although 
my experience with the electric cap lamp is limited, I 
feel confident that a person can do more and better work 
with such a light than with an oil safety lamp, which I 
believe will soon be a thing of the past as far as the 
daily work of the miner is concerned. 


DAYDREAMS AND EXPERIENCES 


Some few years ago, when the Wico lamp first made 
its appearance in the mine, the belief was forcibly im- 
pressed on my mind that every miner should be equipped 
with such a lamp. I was greatly disappointed, on writ- 
ing to the Wico Company, to find that I could not pur- 
chase a single lamp. What I have seen of the lamp and 
the bright light that it gave caused me to have day- 
dreams in which I fancied that, with such a light, no 
dangerous condition of the roof or coal would escape no- 
tice and no small obstruction on the roadway would be 
passed unobserved. In my fancy it seemed that the 
great strain on my eyes, due to constantly striving to 
make out objects in the dark, was greatly relieved. 

Some months ago, before the ex-chief mine inspector 
of Ohio resigned his office, he made a ruling that all coal 
companies employing firebosses should furnish them 
with electric lamps that they could carry with them when 
making the examination of the mine. I regret to say 
that in several mines in this district this ruling has not 
been complied with. A few companies have furnished 
the firebosses with flashlights, while others continue to 
provide them with nothing but the gauze safety lamp. 

While working some time ago in the pitching seams 
of the Springhill mines, in Nova Scotia, nothing but 
gauze safety lamps were used, and it was a frequent 
occurrence for a man to lose his light. If he could not 
borrow a lamp from someone who had finished his day’s 
work, he would have to be content with the dim light 
afforded by his buddy’s lamp. This was a great annoy- 
ance and decreased the man’s efficiency, besides proving 
a loss to the company by reducing the output of coal. 

In closing, I want to say that the only time when it 
would seem best to use the gauze safety lamp is when 
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making inspections of the mine and testing for gas. 
Where no gas is present, the carbide light is a great 
improvement over the oil safety lamp, but the former 
cannot be used where the mine is generating gas. Cer- 
tainly, those who have enjoyed the benefit of these 
brighter lights would not care to go back to the dim 
light of the oil lamp any more than they would prefer 
furnace ventilation to that produced by a fan. They 
will not fail to remember how the smoke of the lamps 
and the powder hung at the coal face all day. 
Poston, Ohio. FIREBOSS. 


Relighting Safety Lamps in the Mine 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the letter 
of “Cymro,” entitled “Electric vs. Oil Safety Lamps,” 
Coal Age, July 14, p. 70, in which he describes the re- 
lighting device of Ackroyd & Best as being unsafe 
for use in the return airway of a mine. 

Let me say that this suggestion is wholly in error 
and, to explain, I will refer to the accompanying fig- 
ure, which shows the general arrangement of the re- 








SHOWING THE RELIGHTER CLOSED AND OPEN 


lighting device. In the figure the machine is shown as 
being open on the right and closed on the left. A 
safety lamp is shown in position in the machine on the 
right. 

First of all, a lamp cannot be lighted in this machine 
until it is practically surrounded by two iron cylinders. 
The inner cylinder is fixed and the outer one revolves. 
In order to light a lamp, it is necessary to place it with- 
in the inner cylinder and revolve the outer one, where- 
by an electric contact is produced. 

On reaching the point where the contact is made, 
there is a gap of 8 in. long by =; in. wide on each side 
of the lamp doorway, between the two cylinders. This 
construction is based on the principle that if the sudden 
flame of an explosion will not pass through a Davy 
gauze, which has a 28-in. mesh, it cannot traverse a 
passage 8 in. long by + in. wide. 

In the actual test of the machine made by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines at its laboratory, this theory proved 
correct. In that test the machine was fitted with spark- 
ing plugs and placed in a chamber charged with an ex- 
plosive mixture of air and gas. The chambers of the 
machine were also filled with the same explosive mix- 
ture. The explosion of the gas within the machine, 
which was accomplished by means of the sparking plugs, 
failed to ignite the gas outside of the machine. 

In the several tests that were made, not a single igni- 
tion of the gas outside of the machine occurred. Tests 
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were also made, in a similar way, with mixtures of 
explosive gas and coal dust. While the mixture within 
the machine was always exploded, not in a single in- 
stance did the flame communicate with the gas sur- 
rounding the machine. 

I am fully aware that the coal-mining laws of Great 
Britain do not allow lamps to be relit on the return 
airway of a mine, but I thought it only right to give the 
readers of Coal Age the benefit of information that will 
enable them to realize that the machine can be used 
with perfect safety on the return airway of a gassy 
mine. 

When relighting a lamp in an airway charged with ex- 
plosive gas, or gas and dust, the mixture will, of course, 
be exploded within the chambers of the machine, but 
that explosion will not be communicated to the gas- 
charged air in the airway. The products of the com- 
bustion of the gas, or gas and dust, within the machine 
will even choke out the flame within the chamber and 
thus make it impossible to relight a lamp in such a 
mixture. J. WINN. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Practices in Blasting Coal 


Letter No. 7—It has been so often suggested that 
companies should employ special shotfirers to fire the 
shots drilled and charged by the men, after every man 
has left the mine, that I am led to ask, Why employ 
these special men to fire the shots that the miners have 
prepared? 

Of course there is only one reason for this, and 
that is a humanitarian one, having for its purpose the 
risking of fewer lives at the time of firing the shots. 
Should a blownout shot occur and an explosion of gas 
or dust follow, the only ones endangered would be the 
shotfirers themselves. The practice is quite different 
from that common here in the anthracite field. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have some of the 
most gaseous mines in the world, the miners are per- 
mitted to charge and fire their own shots when they 
please. Such is the difference in the conditions exist- 
ing in anthracite mines with respect to the fineness 
and inflammability of the dust produced in the mining 
of the coal, that the practice of shooting the coal in 
these mines is not to be compared with that in the 
soft-coal fields. 

Some years ago I had a little experience in the 
mining of soft coal in one of the Southern States. 
Having been used to working in chambers where the 
air was carried right up to the coal face, it was some 
surprise to me to observe the little attention paid to 
the ventilation of the working places in that region. 

The mine in which I was employed was a large mine, 
putting out at least 2000 tons of coal a day. It may 
seem almost unbelievable, but I observed breasts driven 
300 ft. without a crosscut. The practice there was to 
drive from butt heading to butt heading in this man- 
ner. When the breast was finally finished and holed 
through to the next butt, the miner would fall back 
100 ft. and drive a crosscut to the next breast. Then 
he would fall back another hundred feet and do the 
same thing. 

Someone may ask how it would be possible for men to 
work in a place that far ahead of the air; but that is 
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a question I cannot answer. The miners did not seem 
to worry themselves much about the air. The fact 
of the matter was that there were about a hundred places 
idle in different parts of the mine, and when a man 
thought the air in his place was a little bad he would 
take his tools and powder to another place, where the 
air might be a little better. 

What struck me most forcibly was the great loss 
in the efficient operation of the mine, under such con- 
ditions. Not only did the miners lose time going from 
place to place, which greatly reduced their earning capa- 
city, but there was a decided loss to the company in 
the reduced output of coal, while the overhead charges 
remained unchanged. It would seem that the manage- 
ment would have recognized the fact that greater ef- 
ficiency could be secured through a more concentrated 
plan of working and by maintaining better discipline 
in the mine. The anthracite law makes it necessary, 
here, to supply a separate air current to each 75 men 
at work in their places. W. A. BARRETT. 

Nanticoke, Penn. 


Electric-Power Distribution 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to offer a few sugges- 
tions in reference to the inquiry of ‘‘Mine Electrician,” 
Coal Age, June 23, p. 1092. 

It is unfortunate that this correspondent has not given 
more of the details necessary to form an intelligent 
opinion based on an accurate knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which these two generators are operating. 
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PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT TO EQUALIZE LOADS 


The horsepower, or kilowatt of each machine should 
have been stated; and it is important to know, further, 
whether the generators are shunt- or compound-wound 
or of the type known as “commutating-pole generators.” 

If the two machines are of equal capacity, they can 
be readily operated in parallel, and this would greatly 
improve the present conditions. If they are of differ- 
ent compounding ratios, however, it will be necessary 
to readjust the fields of the two machines, in order to 
obtain uniform conditions. 

The operation of a shunt- and a compound-wound gen- 
erator in parallel will not prove successful, for the rea- 
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son that the compound machine will then take more 
than its share of the load. Assuming, however, that 
the two generators are each compound-wound, I would 
suggest the connection shown in the accompanying fig- 
ure, which will greatly improve the present conditions, 
by establishing a parallel operation. In this arrange- 
ment the two machines will divide the load equally, and 
the two ammeters shown in the figure will each read 
850 amp., since the machines are together generating a 
current of 600 + 1100 = 1700 amperes. 

As has already been indicated, in the reply to this 
inquiry, the present condition presents a very unequal 
distribution of the power generated; and this, in my 
opinion, is the real source of the trouble. I concur in 
the statement that “there is no harm in the machines 
using a common return wire, provided that wire is large 
enough to carry the current.” 

Allow me to suggest, however, that if it is desired 
that each of these machines shall carry an equal load, it 
will be necessary to extend the feeder lines so that one- 
half of the total load of the 19 machines operated will 
be borne by each of the generators. It is plainly im- 
possible to secure a satisfactory operation of two gen- 
erators when one of them is given a load of 16 machines, 
using nearly 1100 — 16 — 69 amp. in each machine, 
while the other generator is supplying a current of 600 
amp. to three machines, each of which is using 600 ~— 
3 = 200 amp. Such an arrangement is anything but 
efficient, and unsatisfactory results must be expected. | 

Windber, Penn. T. O. HUGHES, Electrician. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 4—It seems to me that W. H. Noone, 
in his letter, Coal Age, July 7, p. 26, has fully answered 
the question rased by ‘‘Kentucky,” June 2, p. 970, as 
to what extent life and property should be endangered 
by the employment of uncertified mine foremen, should 
the need arise by reason of the war. This question, 
however, must be regarded from the standpoint of pa- 
triotism, and with due regard to securing the high- 
est degree of safety in the mine. Having this idea 
in mind, permit me to add a few additional thoughts. 

The mere fact of a miner possessing a certificate of 
competency is no guarantee that he is a careful and 
safe man and will make a successful mine foreman. The 
certificate does not prove him to be resourceful in case 
of danger, which is an element gained only by long 
practical experience, though an important qualification 
of a good foreman. 

A certificate of competency granted a candidate by 
an examining board merely indicates that he has passed 
the required test and is authorized to act as mine fore- 
man. Upon receiving his certificate the man is no 
more capable than he was before the examination; 
but he has the authorization of the State Board of 
Examiners. It must be admitted that there are many 
good miners working at the face, today, who possess 
the same practical capability, but lack the authoriza- 
tion that would permit them to hold the position of 
mine foreman. 

While admitting that a theoretical knowledge of 
mining combined with practical experience, is an im- 
portant quality, which is what a mine foreman should 
possess, the question may be asked, Does it make its 
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possessor a safer man to place in charge of a mine? 
It may make him a more successful foreman, if he is 
able to apply his theoretical knowledge so as to in- 
crease his efficiency. But it cannot be denied that a 
man’s practical experience is the chief factor in respect 
to the safety of operations in his charge. Let’ me say 
that there are mines now in charge of certified men 
that, in my opinion, would be safer in the hands of 
some uncertified practical miners. 

I would not be understood, however, as opposed to 
the requirements of certified mine foremen. In many 
instances, I would make the test more rigid. I am 
merely claiming that the possession of a certificate does 
not indicate that its holder is a safer man to take charge 
of a mine than an experienced miner who holds no 
certificate. The fact is that the one is authorized and 
the other is not. 


THE QUESTION TO BE DECIDED 


Drawing a conclusion from these thoughts, the ques- 
tion arises, Do the conditions brought about by the 
war, warrant the employment of safe practical men to 
act as mine foremen, without regard to the authoriza- 
tion required by law? Assuming that the conditions 
became such that there was an inadequate supply of 
certified men to take charge of the mines, should this 
fact be permitted to interfere with public interests 
and welfare? 

As Mr. Noone has remarked, ‘“‘Coal mines must con- 
tinue to run and competent men must be placed in 
charge, whether they are certified or uncertified.” It 
is my belief that safe and practical men, though un- 
certified, must be employed, in such an emergency, to 
supply the lack of certified men. However, the war 
and its resulting conditions must not be made an ex- 
cuse to employ irresponsible, uncertified miners as mine 
foremen, for the purpose of getting cheap bosses, or 
men who will evade the mining laws in order to get 
out cheaper coal. JOHN ROSE, 

Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 


Preventing Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 9—I was much interested in reading the 
letter of W. A. Barrett, Coal Age, July 14, p. 72, as his 
ideas conform very largely to my own, particularly in 
respect to carrying dynamite or other high explosives 
into the mines. 

In the beginning of his letter, Mr. Barrett refers to 
the man who “locked the stable door after his horse was 
stolen.” Well, if he had another horse, locking the 
stable door will save him from the same fate as the 
one that was stolen. It shows that the man learned the 
lesson taught by his first error. 

Referring to the miner taking powder and detonating 
caps into the mine in a careless unprotected manner, it 
seems to me that Mr. Barrett’s suggestion of “‘a padded 
bag or sack’”’ for carrying these dangerous articles is a 
good one. Let me add that it might be well for each 
miner to provide himself with a belt to which are at- 
tached two boxes so arranged that one would hang on 
each side of his waist. One of these boxes should be 
made to hdld the powder cartridges, while the other is 
fixed to hold the detonating caps. The boxes should be 
made of tin and covered with leather. and locked. .- 
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In no case should detonators and explosives be car- 
ried together; they shold always be kept separate. 
The fuse could be carried.in a sack arranged on the 
outside of the powder box. Miners so equipped would 
not have to wait at the bottom of the shaft, as described 
in Mr. Barrett’s letter, for their powder to be sent down 
to them, but could proceed at once to their working 
places. On reaching his place, each miner should take 
off his belt and stow his explosives and caps in his 
box where they will be safe until required for use. 

Dynamite and other high explosives are often ex- 
tremely sensitive to a jar or shock. The grade of dy- 
namite used in these mines is 90 per cent. nitroglyc- 
erin, and it is important to keep it where it will not be 
exposed to too much heat, as well as to protect it from 
any jar or blow that it might receive in careless hand- 
ling. 

While it may not be exploded by a spark, dynamite 
will take fire and burn should a spark come in contact 
with the powder. The burning of the dynamite may or 
may not result in its explosion; but, in order to pre- 
vent a possible accident in its use, it is necessary to 
avoid these causes. C. McMANIMAN. 

Rawdon, Que., Canada. 





Letter No. 10—As stated by Fred B. Hicks, in his 
letter, Coal Age, July 21, p. 128, tho greatest number of 
accidents occurring in mines are those caused by the 
fall of roof and coal. In looking up data on this sub- 
ject, I find that 80 per cent. of all fatal mine accidents 
relate to persons who had little or no experience in the 
mining of coal. 

In placing the blame for these accidents, it hardly 
seems fair to make the mine foreman responsible, un- 
less it can be shown that he has neglected to give the 
necessary instruction to his men and to place those 
who are not familiar with mining conditions, in charge 
of an experienced miner and expect him to look after 
them. 

In the Rocky Mountain region, where I am located, 
there seem to be very few practical miners left, and as 
a consequence it has become all the more important to 
supervise the work of the men and give them the in- 
struction they need to make themselves safe. For some 
time past I have been employed in this capacity. 


DUTIES PERFORMED BY A SAFETY INSPECTOR 


My duties are those of a “safety inspector.” I visit 
each working place one or more times a day to ascer- 
tain that it is in good condition and properly timbered. 
I examine the roof and face of coal, give any needed 
instructions to the men in regard to drilling their holes, 
mining the coal and timbering their places. At the 
same time I take their orders for timber, rails, ties, ete. 
Although some of the men show a little stubbornness, 
they take my instructions, in general, quite cheerfully. 

Owing to the scarcity of good miners, there seems to 
be a growing need of supervision of the work, and my 
experience teaches that there should be employed in 
every mine one or more men whose duty it is to look 
after the safety of the inexperienced miners and see 
that they are working under safe conditions. I believe 
this is the surest way of reducing the percentage of 
acciden‘s occurring daily in our mines. 

Walsenburg, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 
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Collapse of Drum in Deep Winding 


Several instances have come to my notice of the col- 
lapse of winding drums in deep winding. In one in- 
stance a hoisting engine that had been used at a shaft 
200 ft. in depth was later installed at a shaft 900 ft. 
deep. Except for the increase due to the greater length 
of rope, the weight hoisted was practically the same 
in the deeper shaft as in the more shallow shaft, as the 
same cages and cars were used in both cases. 

No difficulty had been experienced in hoisting from 
the first shaft, but as soon as hoisting began at the deep 
shaft, one acquainted with stress sounds could easily tell 
that the drum was in distress, and it was not long before 
it collapsed. Although three such accidents occurred, 
the company did not seem to think that it was due to 
the increased number of laps on the drum. 

In another instance with which I was acquainted, a 
similar collapse of a winding drum took place at a 
mine opened on a steep pitch, after the slope had been 
extended to a greater depth and it became necessary 
to hoist trips from the lower lifts. In this case, also, 
except for the increased length of rope, the weight 
hoisted was the same in each instance. 

In explanation of this difficulty, I claim that, although 
the tension on the rope is practically the same in each 
case, the greater number of coils on the drum, in the 
deeper hoist increased the pressure and caused the col- 
lapse of the drum. 

The question I would like to ask is, Assuming that 
the tension on the hoisting rope remains unchanged, 
will the pressure tending to collapse a winding drum be 
practically double when the number of coils is doubled? 
In other words, assuming that the weight hoisted, in- 
cluding the increases in the length of the rope, is the 
same in each case and the diameter of the winding 
drum is the same, will the pressure tending to col- 
lapse the drum be greater when hoisting from 1000 ft. 
of depth than when hoisting from a depth of 500 ft.? 

Pikeville, Ky. CHARLES A. SINE. 





When hoisting a given load, the rope winds on the 
drum under a tension due to the load including the 
friction of the hoist. In hoisting from a deep shaft or 
slope, the load and the tension on the rope are greatest 
as the cage starts from the bottom, owing to the weight 
of the rope hanging in the shaft. Ignoring this com- 
paratively slight difference, however, the tension of each 
of the several coils of rope wound on the drum is prac- 
tically the same for the same hoist. 

The unit pressure of each coil, or the pressure of a 
single coil per unit of length, is then equal to twice 
the tension on the rope divided by the diameter of the 
drum. The unit pressure so obtained is exerted, around 
the entire circumference of the drum, in the direction of 
the radius of the drum or toward the center of the drum 
sheft and is what may be called the “collapsing pres- 
sure,” per unit of length, of a single coil. 
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The strength of a hoisting drum should always be 
designed for this unit pressure, which is practically the 
same for all the coils, regardless of their number. The 
failure of a winding drum, however, is often due to 
the weakness of the drum shaft. The bending moment 
exerted on a long drum, in winding from a deep shaft, 
may cause the rupture of the drum shaft or result in an 
undue strain being brought on the surface of the drum, 
which is not designed for such bending stress. We have 
known of instances of collapse from this cause. It fre- 
quently happens that an undue strain is brought on the 
drum shaft by the uneven settlement of the foundations 
supporting the journals. This must be carefully guarded 
against by providing solid foundations for these bear- 
ings where they are separated from the engine bed. 


Artificial Respiration 


A controversy was recently started in our first-aid 
camp, growing out of a discussion as to what method 
of resuscitation was best to employ, in order to restore 
respiration when breathing had ceased as the result of 
shock or from other cause. 

Several methods were discussed, and I committed my- 
self so far as to say that, in my opinion, no one method 
could be considered as superior to all others in every 
case. I claimed that conditions would often determine 
the particular method to be employed. This may or 
may not be true, and yet it appeals to me as reasonable 
that better results could be obtained by using the 
method that seems most applicable to the case in hand. 

Inasmuch as this is an important question and of 
great interest to all first-aid workers, let me ask that it 
be thoroughly discussed in Coal Age, so that we can 
have the benefit of the ideas and experiences of others 
in this regard. I am not asking this for the purpose 
of discouraging the use of any one method of re- 
suscitation, but solely to ascertain whether it is true 
that the different methods employed are each adapted to 
produce the desired results more quickly under different 
conditions, as when the victim is overcome by gas, 
rendered unconscious by electric shock, a blow or other 
cause, or rescued from drowning. 


Berlin, Penn. JOSEPH A. GREAVES. 





We hope that the suggestion of this correspondent 
will meet with a hearty response by those experienced 
in first-aid work. There can be no question but that the 
conditions that have led to a cessation of breathing in 
the body call for a somewhat varied treatment. When 
a person has been rescued from drowning, the lungs 
are more or less filled with water, which must be drained 
before air can be introduced and breathing restored. 
On the other hand, a person overcome with gas is differ- 
ently affected, and the same is true when the action 
of the lungs has been halted by reason of a shock that 
has temporarily paralyzed the nervous system. Let. 
us have a free discussion of these conditions. 
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Illinois Mine Managers’ Examination 
Springfield, June 11, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—The intake current of a mine is 50,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute, the ventilating pressure, 13 lb. per sq.ft. 
The temperature of the intake is 20 deg. F.; the tem- 
perature of the return air is 70 deg. F. Calculate the 
volume of the return air current per minute, according 
to the rules of expansion of air due to the increase of 
temperature and decrease of pressure in the return cur- 
rent. 

Ans.—The volume of the return current is expanded 
by the rise of temperature and the fall of ventilating 
pressure, the increase in volume being proportional to 
the absolute temperatures and inversely proportional to 
the absolute pressures in the intake and return airways, 
respectively. Assuming a normal atmospheric pressure of 
14.7 lb. per sq.in. or, say 2117 lb. per sq.ft., and a blow- 
ing system of ventilation, the absolute pressure on the 
intake would be 2117 + 13 = 2130 lb. per sq.ft., while 
it is only 2117 on the return airway. The absolute tem- 
peratures on the two airways are: Intake, 460 + 20 — 
480 deg. F.; return, 460 + 70 = 530 deg. F. 

For the increased volume of the return air current, 
we have, therefore, 


530 


2130 
50,000( fs x 7) = 55,550 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—What thickness of steel plate is required in the 
shell of a cylindrical boiler 60 in. in diameter, for a safe 
working pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in., the tensile 
strain on the boiler plate not to exceed 8000 lb. per sq. 
in., no allowance being made for joints? 

Ans.—The internal pressure tending to tear the boiler 
shell apart is resisted by the area of metal in the two 
opposite sides of the shell. Considering a single slice 
of the shell 1 in. in width, the area of metal on the 
two sides, expressed in square inches, is equal to twice 
the thickness t of the shell. Calling the allowable stress 
in the metal, f, in pounds per square inch, the total re- 
sisting stress is 2 tf. The internal pressure exerted by 
the steam on this section of the shell is equal to the gage 
pressure p, in pounds per square inch, multiplied by the 
diameter of the shell, in inches. Therefore, equating 
these values, we have 
pd _ 100 X 60 


2ty =pdandt = = in. 

Ques.—What is the principal reason cross-entries, in 
longwall, are driven at an angle of 45 deg., instead of 
at right angles with the main entry? 

Ans.—The principal reason for driving diagonal roads 
in longwall work is to shorten the length of haul from 
all parts of the working face to the shaft bottom. Diag- 
onal roads also present oblique angles at all points where 
the crossroads or gateways join them and where they 
enter the main roads which greatly assists haulage. 
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Ques.—The downcast shaft of a mine is 16 ft. long, 
10 ft. wide and 500 ft. deep; the upcast shaft for the 
same mine is 12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and the same depth 
as the downcast. The quantity of air passing into the 
mine is 150,000 cu.ft. per min., and as the result of an 
admixture of gas, the quantity leaving the mine is 
found to be 156,000 cu.ft. per min. What pressure, then, 
in inches of water gage, is required to pass the ventil- 
ating currents through these two shafts? 

Ans.—The rubbing surface s, sectional area a, and 
velocity v of the air passing in each shaft are first found 
as follows: 

For the downcast shaft, s = 2(10 + 16)500 — 26,000 
sq:{t.; a == 10-167 160 satt.; # —- 150,000 — 160 
= 937.5 ft. per min. 

For the upcast shaft, s = 2(8+12)500 = 20,000 
BQ -1t. 3... ==-8)><5,12 = 96* 90. ft 5) is 156,000 —-96 — 
1625 ft. per min. 

The water gage corresponding to the pressure ab- 
sorbed in passing the air currents through each of these 
shafts is 


Bowrcast. Pp __09.00000002 x 26,000 937357 
160 < 5.2 
= 0.55 in., nearly 
__0.00000002 20,000 « 1625? 
ie 96 X 16.2 

Ques.—What is the practical working difference be- 
tween a dynamo and an electric motor, in their actual 
application to electric power? 

Ans.—A dynamo is a machine for converting me- 
chanical energy into electrical energy. The device con- 
sists of a number of conductors so arranged that they 
can be moved across a magnetic field with the result 
that an electromotive force is set up in the conductors, 
by virtue of which a current is generated in a closed 
circuit. The term “generator,’”’ which is another name 
for dynamo, better describes its purpose. 

A motor, on the other hand, is a device for converting 
electrical energy into mechanical energy. The construc- 
tion of an electric motor is identical with that of a 
dynamo or generator. Its action, however, is the di- 
rect reverse of the action of a generator. In the case 
of the motor, an electric current is passed threugh the 
conductors and sets up a reaction in the magnetic field, 
thereby producing motion in the armature carrying 
the conductors. 

Thus, while, in a generator, motion is imparted to the 
armature by a steam engine or other source of power 
and the reaction between the conductors and the mag- 
netic field produces a current in a closed circuit, in the 
case of a motor the action is the reverse of this. In 
the operation of a motor the electric current is the initial 
force, which, passing through the conductors, reacts 
on the magnetic field to produce motion in the armature, 
as just explained... The dynamo is thus a generator of 
electricity, while an electric motor utilizes the electric 
current to produce motion in a mechanical system. 





Upcast, w. g. = 2.114 in. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


J. D. O’Neill, State Insurance Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the State Work- 
men’s Insurance fund, has announced that 
a revision of the present compensation in- 
surance rates on bituminous coal mining 
will be made. He says in a statement that 
affects all bituminous coal operators and 
compensation insurers of coal mines that 
the basic rate of $3.83 per $100 of payroll 
and the $2.80 adjusted rate are more than 
fair to the operators and they have no 
cause for the complaint which has been 
raised. The statement follows: 

“The action of the insurance department 
with respect to compensation insurance 
rates on bituminous coal mining has been 
the subject of much criticism by insurance 
agents and coal operators. It has been al- 
leged by sundry insurance agents that the 
insurance department was arbitrarily com- 
pelling the stock companies to charge ex- 
cessive rates for this class of insurance. 

When the compensation act of Pennsyl- 
vania went into effect, there was no avail- 
able compensation experience upon coal 
mines. It was necessary, therefore, to de- 
velop the insurance rates from accident 
Statistics of the state mine department and 
the United States Bureau of Mines. From 
these statistics there was developed a basic 
rate of $3.83 per $100 of payroll, which 
rate includes a loading of 30 per cent. for 
management expenses. The experience of 
1916 indicates that this expense loading 
is somewhat insufficient, the actual ex- 
penses of the companies having been ap- 
proximately 33 per cent. of premiums. 

Along with the basic rate the insurance 


department approved aé_e rate schedule 
which was intended to produce, and has 
produced, substantial reductions in pre- 


mium as compared with basic rates. In 
point of fact, the average adjusted rate on 
bituminous coal mines at the present time 
is $2.80, or 73 per cent. of the basic rate. 
The experience of 1916 as so far reported 
indicates that the actual insurance cost on 
bituminous coal mines is something more 
than $3 per $100 of payroll. Hence the bi- 
tuminous coal operators have no ground 
of complaint that their present rates are 
excessive. 

The most serious objection to the preset 
schedule is that it does not equitably dis- 
tribute the insurance burden. In other 
words, the schedule does not produce rate 
differentials which correspond to actual dif- 
ferences of hazard as between differert 
mines and different mining districts. In par- 
ticular the schedule fails to produce a suffi- 
cient rate differential between those mining 
districts which have the best record and 
those which have the worst record in point of 
accidents. Thus, at the present time the 
average adjusted rates are $2.72 in Alle- 
ghenv County; $3 in Butler County; $2.77 
in Cambria County; $2.64 in Clearfield 
County ; $2.68 in Fayette County; $2.83 in 
Huntingdon County; $2.60 in Indiana Coun- 
ty; $3.33 in Somerset County; $3.11 in 
Tioga County ; $2.91 in Washington County, 
and $2.71 in Westmoreland County—rates 
which obviously do not correspond to the 
hazards of these counties as disclosed by 
the state mine department records. This 
result could not have been foreseen in ad- 
vance of experience. 

The insurance department has given 
prolonged and serious consideration to the 
subject with a view of producing rates more 
in accord with the differences in hazard of 
the several mining districts. It appears 
from the studies thus far made that the 
only method of accomplishing this result is 
to combine some form of experience rating 
with schedule rating. Under such a plan 
the accident experience of each operator 
for a period of, say, five years would be 
taken into consideration, as well as the 
physical conditions of his mine as disclosed 
by inspection. 

A revision of the present schedule will 
be undertaken and pushed through as rap- 
idly as possible in the light of all informa- 
tion available. The object which has been 
kept in view by the insurance department 
is to establish a rate and rating system 
which will require the bituminous coal op- 
erators, collectively and individually, to pay 
neither more nor less than the actual cost of 
their insurance.” 





The insurance department, as the result 
of study, came to the conclusion that the 
way to produce rates more in accord with 
the differences in hazard of the several 
mining districts was to combine some form 
of experience rating with schedule rating. 
The old line or Associated Companies also 
studied the subject, and in 1916 proposed 
a plan, the most important feature of which 
is a grade change for the height or thick- 
ness of the coal mined. The proposed 
charge amounts to approximately 8 cents 
per $100 of payroll for each foot of thick- 
ness about 4 ft.; that is, 8 cents for coal 
from 4 to 5 ft.; 16 cents for coal from 
5 to 6 ft.; and 40 cents for coal from 8 
to 10 ft. in thickness of seam. The theory 
of this differential charge is that the haz- 
ard from falls of roof and coal increases 
with increasing thickness of the seam 
worked. The insurance department disap- 
proved the proposal pending further inves- 
tigation, 

“This investigation,” continues the state- 
ment, “has now been completed. A _ de- 
tailed study of every fatality reported by 
the State Mine Department for the five 
years, 1911 to 1915, and of every mine re- 
porting during said period, shows that the 
relationship between thickness of coal and 
fatality per 1000 workmen is not that 
which the Associated Companies assumed. 
The actual fatality rate throughout the 
state and in each important county is less 
in coal between 4 and 5 ft. in thickness 
than in coal under 4 ft., and is less in 
coal over 8 ft., than in coal from 6 to 8 
ft. The proposal of the Associated Com- 
panies, therefore, would work an unfair 
discrimination against operators who are 
working coal from 4 to 5 ft. in thickness, 
or over 8 ft. in thickness.” 





Compensation and the great war bid fair 
to become tangled up before the State Com- 
pensation Board and the courts because of 
an action started before the board by Vice 
Consul M. Viti, of the Swedish Kingdom. 
Sweden is in charge of the interests of the 
Austrian empire during the war and the 
vice consul has asked for a ruling on what 
time is to be given for notice of claim. 

Under the law a claim must be made by 
dependents of an alien workman killed in 
this state within a year, but Consul Viti 
has filed claims for dependents which set 
forth that they are to continue until the end 
of the war. This is because it is declared 
impossible to ascertain the whereabouts of 
dependents because of the war. The Com- 
pensation Board is rather inclined to go 
slowlv about according the privilege, of an 
indefinite claim period, which Pennsylva- 
nians do not enjoy. 

Formal notice has been served by M. Viti, 
who sets forth that severance of diplomatic 
relations has interrupted ‘‘ascertainments 
of full and complete particulars from the 
proper authorities as to relatives’ in the 
empire and that he makes the claim for 
them in his representative capacity. 

To grant claims would put money in legal 
possession of alien enemies which is con- 
trary to the President’s proclamation and 
to continue them without limit would be 
against the interest of state citizens in the 
same line of action. The case will be fol- 
lowed closely by coal companies who carry 
their own insurance. 





Officers of the Department of State are 
getting ready to carry out the provisions 
of the act of June 28, providing that all 
persons engaged in business under an as- 
sumed or fictitious name must register at 
the Capitol, with the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. The blanks for the registration 
have been filed. The new act will affect 
all individuals who conduct any business 
“under an assumed or fictitious name, style 
or designation.” The requirements are 
that the real name or names and addresses 
of all persons owning or interested in the 
business and the name, style or designa- 
tion under which the business is conducted 
must be registered. Where there is an 
agent this fact must be stated, too. 

The act carries a penalty not only for 
failure to comply, but also for any false 
statement filed. It is said that a number 
of coal companies will come under this act, 





More than 100 members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Wagon Coal Shippers’ Association at a 


meeting on July 30, heard a threat of dis- 
continuance of car supply that spells ruin 
for their business. To forestall such an 
eventuality, the executive committee, ac- 
companied by three attorneys, will go to 
Washington for a conference with Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Action of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh R.R. in cutting off car supply to 
wagon shippers was discussed, but proceed- 
ings before the Public Service Commission 
were left to a newly formed organization in 
Clearfield County. President Anderson said 
he had information direct from Wash- 
ington that similar action, under a war 
order by Secretary Baker might be expected 
from all the railroads on the ground that 
wagons and men in the wagon shipping 
business could be better used in tarm 
work. 

EK. Walter Smith of Indiana County main- 
tained that the Government’s contemplated 
action would be less productive of results 
than to consider the coal supply from an- 
other angle citing the effect of liquor upon 
mine production. He maintained that with 
miners getting almost any price they de- 
mand, drunken sprees which cost one or 
more days of idleness followed each pay 
day. He expressed the sentiment that pro- 
hibition would better solve the production 
problem. 

The wagon shippers claim to represent 
an annual coal production of 3,000,000 tons, 
employing 6000 miners, 





The Commissioner of Labor has appointed 
the men to serve on the board to be in 
charge of the employment bureau to be 
opened in Scranton under the auspices of 
the state, and which is the first bureau of 
this kind to be opened in the anthracite 
region by the Commonwealth, 

The six are: J. A. Lansing, president 
of the Scranton Stove Works; George F. 
Hower, of Hower & Stender; F. A. Hemel- 
right, vice president and general manager 
of the Temple Coal Co.; Steve McDonald, 
president of the Central Labor Union; John 
T. Dempsey, district president of the United 
Mine Workers, and Miss Jessie Bennett, of 
the International Correspondence School. 

Since the law creating the employment 
bureau was passed in 1915, bureaus have 
been opened in the following cities: Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Johnstown. 
and Harrisburg. In the past year the five 
local bureaus have placed 25,000 men in 
employment and have listed thousands of 
men and hundreds of industries so -as to 
supply future needs. 





The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to supervise shipments of coal from 
the Central Pennsylvania fields under the 
arrangement of pooling coal at seaboard 
points: Samuel Bell, Jr., Madeira Hill & 
COR . H. Wigton, Morrisdale Coal Co.; 
J. T. Hilles, Hatfield & Hilles; T. H. Wat- 
kins, Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Co.; C. 
A. Owens, Imperial Coal Co.; W. L. Scott, 
Commercial Coal Mining Co.; G. C. Foed- 
isch; Whitney & Kemmerer; W. A. Mar- 
shall & Co., J. P. Cameron, Royal Coal Co., 
and Harry Boulton, Maple Run Coal Co., 
deputy commissioner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The Cranberry Creek Coal Co. 
has practically completed the installation 
of equipment for the electric operation of 
its breaker in all departments. The im- 
provement has been under way for the 
past year. This is the first colliery in the 
Lehigh field to use electric energy exclusive- 
ly for operation. The power will be fur- 
nished by the Harwood Electric Co. 

Hazleton—Anthracite coal companies of: 
the Lehigh coal field continue to suffer 
from car shortage, which is more acute now 
than ever. Few collieries are operated 
steadily but are kept going spasmodically 
as cars are received from the railroads. 

Harwood Mines—The Harwood Coal Co. 
has completed the installation of an elec- 
tricallv operated steam shovel at its local 
culm banks, the first to be placed in serv- 
ice in the anthracite region. Electric en- 
rake is furnished by the Harwood Electric 

oO. 


Dunmore—A change among the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. officials took place on Aug. 


ine 


August 11, 1917 


1, when Thomas Huntley, outside foreman 

at No. 9 colliery took the place of David 

Girvan as superintendent, who resigned to 

become superintendent of the Diamond col- 

liery of the Lackawanna company. The 

a outside foreman at No. 9 will be Jonn 
er. 


Bituminous 


Scottdale—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. held 
a first aid meet at Loucks’ Park recently 
for teams from all their plants. First prize 
of $60 was captured by the Juniata team 
with a percentage of 974 with Standard sec- 
ond with 96% and Gates third. The meet 
was largely attended and a parade from 
the Frick offices to the field was headed 
by the G. A. R. band. 

Homer City—The Community Coal Co. 
of Toronto, Canada, has started operations 
on the Findley farm, which it recently pur- 
chased. The new plant will be about two 
miles south of the operations of the Meco 
Coal Co. E. G. Stanford is superintendent 
in charge of the new work. 

Clymer—H. H. Hetrick and associates of 
this place have leased the McCoy tract of 
coal from R. F. Pitcairn of Cherry Tree. 
Shipments will be made over the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania railroads. The 
mine is located on the Cherry Tree Branch. 

Cresson—Twenty-four teams, aggregating 
156 miners, have been entered in the first 
aid meet to be held at Cresson, August 
25, under the auspices of the Y. M. CGC. A. 
Practically all the large coal companies in 
that section of the field will be represented. 


Greensburg—A. W. Hart, H. O. Markle of © 


Connellsville and J. W. Overholt of Mt. 
Pleasant have purchased 70 acres of coal 
land from Cyrus Markle and others for a 
consideration of $13,916.17. The deed was 
recorded here a few days ago. The coal is 
the 4 ft. Sewickley bed and will be devel- 
oped at once by the new company. 

Revoloc—The Monroe Coal Co. has struck 
coal in one of its new shafts. The coal 
was reached at a depth of 356 ft. Exten- 
sive plans for the development of the new 
field are under way. The new branch of 
the Cambria & Indiana R.R. connecting 
with the New York Central is within a 
half mile of the new town. 

Leckrone—Three men were killed, the 
boiler house, engine room, electric plant and 
a number of dwelling houses as well as the 
tipple were greatly damaged and the coal 
plant tied up for at least two weeks when 
two boilers let go at this plant on the 
afternoon of Aug. 1. - As a result of the 
accident over 500 men will be thrown out 
of employment until repairs are made. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Thoburn—The Consolidation Coal Co. has 
donated a site for a high school building 
to be erected at this place. The building 
will be constructed at a cost of $10,000 
and will be built on one of the most valu- 
able properties owned by the company in 
the Lincoln district. The board of educa- 
tion will lay the levy to provide the funds 
and construction work will be started as 
soon as possible. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. is not only donating a site but will 
assist in the erection of the building. 


Fairmont—Invitation has been sent out 
by D. R. Lawson, secretary of the Cen- 
tral West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, announcing a two-day mass meet- 
ing of all the coal operators in central and 
northern West Virginia to be held at Deer 
Park, Md., on Aug. 10 and 11. It is stated 
that F. S. Peabody, chairman of the coal 
committee of the Council of National De- 
fense and W. J. Harris, chairman of the 
Federal Trade committee, also ex-Governor 
John F. Fort, a member of the Federal 
Trade commission, will be present at this 
meeting. 


Gary—The announcement was recently 
made by the United States Coal and Coke 
Co. that it had acquired_a boundary of 
coal lands in Letcher and Harlan Counties, 
Ky., on the Louisville & Nashville R.R., 
and that development of these lands will 
begin at once. It is expected that $3,- 
000,000 will be expended in developing this 
new property. The output will be used by 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
shipped to Joliet and South Chicago, ‘il’, 
and Gary, Ind. No coke ovens will be 
erected at the Kentucky plant. It is ex- 
pected that the new operations will employ 
at least 2000 men. 


KENTUCKY 


Ulvah—The Klenekole Mining Co. organ- 
ized here last week is starting the develop- 
ment of the W. B. Lusk coal land tract at 
the mouth of Line Fork on the main_line 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. It is 
expected that the first shipments of coal 
will be made within 30 days. 

Harlan—The Howard-Hensley Coal Co. 
is beginning the work of development of 
coal lands along Poor Fork of Cumberland 
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River in this (Harlan) county, where it 
will develop at Laymen. It is planned to 
have an output of 500 tons daily. 


Jenkins—The selective draft, it is said, 
has hampered mining operations in the 
Jenkins-McRoberts-Fleming coal fields to a 
marked extent. It is feared that the coal 
companies in eastern Kentucky will suffer 
owing to the draft. Efforts, however, will 
be made to hold aS many men as possible. 
It will be shown that coal is a necessity 
for the Government to carry on hostilities 
and with the selective draft in force mining 
work will suffer as a result. 


Whitesburg—The Kentucky River Power 
Co., having a large central station at Lo- 
thair in the Perry County field, has made 
the announcement that it will extend trans- 
mission lines into the coal fields immediate- 
ly surrounding Whitesburg—construction to 
be started at once—to supply the operat- 
ing companies. Already the lines are be- 
ing extended into the Carr’s Fork-Rock- 
house section. 


Pineville—Damages to the amount of 
$10,000 were caused to property of the 
White Star Coal Co., at White Star, near 
Wilhoit, in Harlan County, when a 10-ton 
electric motor and 12 loaded three-ton mine 
cars were dumped over the company’s in- 
cline. The damage was deliberate, it is 
charged, since it required that the power- 
house be entered and power turned on. 
The company has offered a reward of $1000 
for the apprehension of the persons guilty, 
to which the Cumberland Valley Coal Op- 
erators’ Association has added $500. 


Frankfort—Three suits against the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. by coal 
operating companies, originally filed in the 
Circuit Court of Fayette County, Ky., have 
been transferred to the United States Court 
here. Plaintiffs are the Lundale Coal Co., 
the Amherst Coal Co. and the Buffalo Coal 
Co., asking a total of nearly $800,000 as 
damages suffered by reason of the failure of 
the defendant company to supply cars for 
transporting coal. 


Covington—An order has been made by 
the United States District Court directing 
Receiver Matt Herold, of Newport, Ky., to 
sell 5000 acres of land near Spring Fork, 
Breathitt County, Ky., in a suit filed by the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co., of 
New York, against the Kentucky Coal and 
Timber Development Co. The suit involves 
a claim of $1,000,000 secured by a mort- 
gage on the property to be sold, and has 
been pending for two years. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Setting aside 6,000,000 tons 
of coal for the domestic users of the state 
was only the beginning of the work of the 
Ohio Clearing House, of which J. M. Roan 
is chairman. This organization will look 
after the production, distribution and re- 


tailing of coal for the domestic user in’ 


Ohio. The second step in its work has 
been to take up the question, of retail 
prices. It has already started to ascertain 
a reasonable price for retail coal in ‘the 
different cities of the state. For this lat- 
ter purpose, retailers from the various sec- 
tions of the state have been called in and 
data secured as to the cost of handling 
the coal. As a result of the meeting of 
Columbus retailers the Capital City prices 
have already been determined. Dayton re- 
tailers appeared later and a little higher 
scale was fixed for that city. 


INDIANA 


Boonville—Government reports that War- 
rick County, Ind., has 175 sq.mi. of unde- 
veloped coal lands have sent hundreds of 
investors into the field to investigate con- 
ditions. Leases are being taken or prop- 
erty bought outright and development work 
is <i undertaken on rather an extended 
scale, 


ILLINOIS 


West Frankfort—Four miners were re- 
cently injured in an explosion in Mine No. 
18 here. There was little property dam- 
age. Evan John, Director of the State De- 
partment, was notified and state inspectors 
were sent to make an investigation. The 
cause’ of the explosion has not been made 
known. 


Carlinville—A. W. Crawford announces 
that he has found a purchaser for the ex- 
tensive coal lands in) Macoupin County on 
which he obtained options several weeks 
ago. His options cover about 50,000 acres 
in this vicinity and in the region of Dor- 
chester, extending nine miles into Madison 
County. Extensive testing operations are 
in progress. Twenty-nine drill holes have 
been sunk and about 20 more are to be 
sunk. It has not been made known how 
much of the acreage is embraced in the 
pending deal. In 1913 Crawford negotiated 
the sale of 25,000 acres in Macoupin Coun- 
ty. Judge J. B. Vaughn of Carlinville has 
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been appointed to examine the land titles. 
It will take more than a year to prove them 
up. 

Belleville—A master’s deed showing the 
transfer of all the property of the Southern 
Coal and Mining Co., which was purchased 
more than a year ago by James Y. Lock- 
wood of St. Louis, to the Southern Coal, 
Coke and Mining Co., has been filed in 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds here. 
The mines included in the transfer are 
Walnut Hill, Avery, Oak Hill, Glendale No. 
2, Muren No. 1 and Shiloh in St. Clair 
County, and Muren No. 2 and Germantown 
in Clinton County. Coal lands in each 
county also are transferred. 


Farmington—A company in which Fred- 
erick Day of this place and a number of 
Oconomowoc capitalists are interested, is 
sinking a shaft near here. Joseph White- 
head is superintending the work. The mine 
will be connected by a switch with the M. 
& St. L. R.R. Walsh Bros. of Clinton, Ia., 
have obtained options on 680 acres east 
of here and it is understood that they too 
will sink a shaft. 


Weaver—The “ghost” whose pranks ter- 
rorized the miners at the local mine and 
caused them to refuse for three days to 
enter the mine has been arrested. This 
proved to be John Isselberg. His motive 
in “haunting’’ the mine is not known, but 
Federal officials are investigating on the 
theory that he wanted to frighten the men 
away so that the coal output would be re- 
duced. If that was his purpose he suc- 
ceeded well. In the three days that the 
men refused to work 12,000 tons of coal 
were kept from the market. 


Springfield—A special committee of the 
State Council of Defense, composed of 
Samuel Insull, David E. Shanahan, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Oglesby, Levi Mayer and 
John P. Hopkins, recently had a conference 
lasting several hours with Governor Low- 
den concerning steps which are proposed to 
be taken to regulate the price of coal in 
Illinois. It was explained that the con- 
ference was necessitated by the fact that 
the Governor was away when the Council 
of Defense was considering the coal situa- 
tion and was represented by Lieutenant- 
Governor Oglesby. At the conference a 
summarized report was made to the Gov- 
ernor so that he would be fully informed 
as to the situation. It is not improbable 
that a special session of the Legislature 
will be called. This will depend upon 
the attitude of the operators. Gov. Lowden 
is said to be opposed to it except as a last 
resort. The Governor cancelled an ap- 
pointment he had with Rush C. Butler, of 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and 
a committee of operators, telling them he 
would meet them later. It is understood 
that he wished to inform himself fully 
about the situation before meeting them. 


IDAHO 

Boise—A survey of Idaho’s every mining 
district; with a view of, collecting samples 
not only from metal mines but coal mines 
as well will: be:commeneed shortly by 
Thomas Varley, metallurgist in charge. of 
ore-dressing work for the S. Bureau 
of Mines, who is now in Boise in conference 
with mining men. Mr. Varley will be as- 
sisted by Dr. E. K. Soper, professor of min- 
ing at the University of Idaho and Prof. 
D. C. Livingston, head of the university 
geology department. 
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Foreign News 
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Vancouver, B. C.—Normal conditions in 
the smelting industry of British Columbia 
are likely to be restored by the first of 
September by the additional employment of 
miners in the coal mines since the settle- 
ment of the strike recently. Mines through- 
out the Crow’s Nest district are working 
at 75 to 80 per cent. capacity, except the 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. which is oper- 
ating at about 50 per cent. capacity. The 
International Coal and Coke Co. will be 
running to full capacity by the middle of 
August. 

Cordova, Alaska—Three new beds of coal 
have been opened up to a width of 14 ft. 
at the Clark Davis mine in the Bering 
River coal field. The Alaska Anthracite 
railroad, under construction from Katalla 
to the fields will be completed and hauling 
coal to market in September. 
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E Personals 
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Dunean Reid, of Flint, Mich., has been 
appointed mine inspector for that state. 

E. G. Stanford has been placed in charge 
of the opening of the new mines of the 
Community Coal Co, near Indiana, Penn, 
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Thomas H. Shaw, formerly state mine 
inspector of Arkansas, has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the National Supply 
Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 


John Crum, Sr., of Williamson, W. Va., 
recently purchased 60 acres of coal land at 
Crum, W. Va. It is believed that he will 
begin developing this property at once. 

H. E. Morris, industrial agent of the 
Frisco R.R. of St. Louis, has been appointed 
coal agent of the system, succeeding Hu- 
gene McAuliff, who resigned some time 
ago. 


Charles Waters, for several years past 
with the E. C. Searles Coal Co., resigned 
the first of the month to accept a position 
as sales manager for the Avery Coal and 
Mining Co. of St. Louis. 


Tipton Stillwell, for the past five years 
representative of the Johnston City Coal 
Co. in St. Louis, has resigned to accept a 
position in Chicago as representative of the 
West Virginia Coal Co. of St. Louis. 


C. W. Stuart, formerly superintendent of 
the Lucerne plant of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Iron Co., has accepted the 
position as private mine inspector for the 
oe Coal and Coke Co. at Thomas, W. 

a. 


Herbert A. Meyer, assistant secretary of 
the interior, is on his way to Alaska to 
make an inspection of the Matanuska coal 
fields and particularly the coal mines 
opened by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission. 


Joseph Northover, formerly of Seanor, 
Penn., and employed as mine foreman for 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. for 
the.past seven years, has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent for the Maple Ridge 
Coal Co., near Holsopple, in Somerset 
County, Penn. 


W. S. Haddaway, for several years the 
St. Louis sales manager of the St. Louis- 
Carterville Coal Co., has resigned and the 
office is closed on account of that company 
selling its properties to the Duncan Coal 
Co. The C. Searles Coal Co. of St. 
Louis will handle the output. 


Roy L. Adams, city engineer of Herrin, 
Tll., and resident mining engineer, has dis- 
posed of his business to the firm of Mautz 
& Oren, of Benton, IIl., and will enter the 
employ of the Old Ben Coal Corporation in 
the capacity of chief mining engineer with 
headquarters at West Frankfort, Il. 


L. V. Boord recently took up his duties 
as field manager for the newly organized 
Crescent Fuel Co., in Fairmont, W. Va. 
This company is a brokerage firm and has 
contracts to sell the outputs of several 
mines which are now in operation anda 
number of others soon to be put under 
development. 


Thomas D. Thomas, superintendent. of 
the Aultman mines of the Jefferson & Clear- 
field Coal and Iron Co., has .beem=made 
superintendent of the Lucerne mines of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. 
near ‘Indiana, Penn. Mr. Thomas is suc- 
ceeded at Aultman by James Cummings, 
formerly mine foreman of No. 3 mine. 


M. B. Coulter, of Braxton County, has 
been appointed deputy inspector of mines 
for the fifth mining district, including the 
counties of the northern Panhandle, by 
Harl Henry, chief of the State Department 
of Mines of West Virginia. Mr. Coulter 
will succeed John T. McMahon, who re- 
signed. His headquarters will be at 
Moundsville. 


Frank Farrington, president of the 
United Mine Workers of Illinois, has about 
decided that he will not go to England 
to attend the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, to which he was elected fraternal 
delegate at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. He _ be- 
lieves that greater duties demand his at- 
tention here. 


Samuel J. Jennings, superintendent of 
the Diamond, Brisbin and Manville col- 
lieries of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co., has resigned that 
position to become general manager of the 
Price-Pancoast Coal Co., succeeding John 
H. Bryden. He assumed charge on Aug. 
1, at Throop. Mr. Bryden retains his in- 
terest in the Pancoast company and the 
Scranton Coal Co. 

John King was on Aug. 4 presented with 
a $50 Libertv Loan bond by the é 
Dodson Coal Co., as a reward for working 
“every day during the last month. A bond 
will be given away at each of the three 
operations of the company once every 30 
days to men who are found faithful in 
pushing production of anthracite to the 
limit. The names of all who put in full 
shifts are placed in a box and the name 
drawn gets the war bond.’ 


J. R. Fitzer, who has been a traveling 
salesman with the Buckeye Coal and Ry. 
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Co. for years when it was the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., has been made sales man- 
ager of the company, succeeding George 
H. Schwartz, who resigned to become a 
partner with Hatton, Brown & Co., Inc. 
Mr. Fitzer has taken up his new duties. 
He is well known in Ohio and Michigan 
territory, having been identified with the 
selling end for many years. 


Evan John, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, has appointed 
the following state mine inspectors: First 
district, Walter A. Waite, Spring Valley ; 
Second district, James Taylor, Peoria; 
Third district, Thomas P. Back, Canton; 
Fourth district, Robert Reavely, Spring- 
field; Fifth district, Joseph Haskins, Cat- 
lin; Sixth district, Thomas A, Lewis, Pana- 
ma; Seventh district, Robert Pettigrew, 
Danville; Eighth district, Thomas C. 
Wright, Belleville ; Ninth district, Joseph C. 
Thompson, Elkville; Tenth district, John 
EK. Jones, Benton; Eleventh district, 
George Bagwell, Eldorado; Twelfth dis- 
trict, H. T. Bannister, Benton. 


Richard Williamson, mine foreman at the 
Richmond No. 8 colliery of the Scranton 
Coal Co., for the past 20 years and one of 
the best known mining men in Lackawanna 
County, died on July 31, at his home, after 
an illness of 8 weeks. He was 63 years 
of age. Mr. Williamson for a time was a 
breaker builder for the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., and 30 years ago was made fore- 
man of the Pancost colliery, a position he 
held for 10 years, until he went with the 
Scranton Coal Co. Mr. Williamson is sur- 
vived by his wife, one daughter and one 
son. 
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Penn.—Henry M. Shaw, of the 
of Newark, N. J., is 
land at this 


Layton, 
Shaw Insulator Co., 
opening 2000 acres of coal 
place. 





Fairmont, W. Va.—D. R. Lawson, secre- 
tary of the Central West Virginia Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, reports that the car 
supply during the month of July has been 
better than at any other time since ear'y 
last fall. He reports also that this supply 
will probably continue to remain goed. 


East St. Louis, Dll.—A serious problem 
confronts the retail dealers in this city in 
the way of delivering coal. All the domes- 
tic coal orders are being held up on account 
of the inability to secure labor to deliver. 
Since the race riots a few weeks ago the 
negro population has left the city and it 
is impossible to get white drivers. 


Employees of the New 
York .Coal;Co., an. Chauncey, Floodwood, 
Buchtel, Cawthorn’ and Monday, Ohio, 
raised a total of $1,060.25 recently for the 
Red Cross fund. Through their general 
superintendent, P. C. Morris, the company 
has given a sum equal to that raised at 
the mines, the total amount being $2120.50. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. — The Asbestos Pro- 
tected Metal Co., recently announced the 
temporary closing of its Cincinnati office on 
account of the fact that E. G. Irwin, Cin- 
cinnati manager, has entered the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard. Communications intended 
for the Cincinnati office should be addressed 
to the home office in the First National 
Bank Building, at Pittsburgh. 


New York, N. Y.—The receivers of the 
Aetna Explosives Co., Inec., recently an- 
nounced to the trade that they had received 
orders from the court to continue the com- 
pany’s business in all its branches. Ac- 
cordingly, they are vigorously prosecuting 
the manufacture and sale of military ex- 
plosives to the United States and the al- 
lies, but are devoting particular attention 
to domestic business. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first up-river ship- 
ment of coal which left St. Louis last week 
for St. Paul was New Baden two-inch lump 
shipped by the Southern Coal, Coke and 
Mining Co. The tow was composed of six 
barges, each of which carried upwards of 
1000 tons. It is expected that the entire 
cargo will be taken bv the Northern Pacific 
R.R., which has heretofore drawn its sup- 
plies from the East. The Southern com- 
panv is the only one having a tipple for 
lo»ding boats and barges. It is on the east 
side. 


Columbus, Ohio 





Columbus, Ohio—Ohio authorities are 
making progress in their plan to acquire 
or lease coal properties for operation by 
the state in order to secure a fuel supply 
for the use of state institutions. They now 
have under consideration a large acreage 
in southern Ohio which has been offered for 
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this purpose. Operated with prison labor, 
it is estimated that coal could be produced 
at not more than $1.10 a ton at the mine. 
The property under consideration contains 
two good beds of coal, and can be leased 
on a fair royalty basis. 


Anchorage, Alaska—Two mines in the 
Matanuska coal district, into which the 
government railroad is being constructed, 
are now producing coal for market. The 
mine of William Martin, on Eska Créek 
is employing 50 miners and has already 
shipped 3000 tons of coal to Anchorage. 
The daily production is 40 tons. The mine 
of the Doherty Coal Co. at Moose Creek 
has sold over 12,000 tons of coal to the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission. Forty 
men are employed. Both mines are leased 
from the government. 


Columbus, Ohio—As an example of the 
wonderful growth of the coal industry on 
the Hocking Valley R.R.. M. S. Connors, 
general manager, at the weekly luncheon 
of Columbus wholesalers, Aug. 2, told of 
the difference at this time and 25 years 
ago. Twenty-five years ago there were just 
50 mining operations on the line. On 
May 17 of this year there were 175 tipple 
operations and 102 wagon mines. Applica- 
tions for tracks and switches for 45 more 
tipple mines are on file with the Officials 
of the railroad, making 322 operations in 
all, when the spurs are completed. 


Reading, Penn.—Since the Reading Ry. 
started its heavy hard coal shipments to 
the New England States consumers here 
have become clamorous for their winter 
supply and dealers are assuring them that 
their time will soon arrive. During the last 
week of July, at least 15 long trains were 
sent to the Eastern States and more ship- 
ments are expected. Equally large con- 
signments have been sent west by way of 
Buffalo. Some Reading yards are still bare 
and dealers, for the most part, are making 
deliveries for present necessities only. It 
is estimated that the 15 trainloads men- 
tioned contained over 40,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Duquesne Electrie 
and Mfg. Co., with main office located in 
the Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, and shops 
at Binler St. and P.R.R. East Liberty Sta- 
tion, has recently been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000. It has also 
recently opened a branch office at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the Marshall Bldg. This 
company’s shops are completely equipped 
for rebuilding electrical machinery, such 
as motors, generators, mining locomotives, 
switchboards, gas and steam engines. The 
firm has been operating for over a year 
under the name of the Service Supply and 
Equipment Co. There is no change in the 
personnel of the company, 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The sale by the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co. of its electric 
interests, negotiations for which have been 
going on for some months, was consum- 
mated on Aug. 3, by the delivery to the 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation of 
all the stock of the Lehigh. Navigation 
Electric Co., which carries with it a con- 
trolling interest in the Harwood Electric 
Co., the Schuylkill Gas and Electrie Co., 
and several other affiliated coal, water and 
power subsidiaries doing business in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. The 
consideration received by the Navigation 
company was $1,500,000 cash and 61,000 
shares of stock in the securities corpora- 
tion. Among the most important details 
connected with this transfer are contracts 
which assure the Navigation company a 
sufficient supply of electric power for the 
operation of its mines for the next 50 
years and the electric plants an adequate 
coal supply for a like period. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Interesting records have 
been compiled by the Eastern Ohio Oper- 
ators’ Association for the week ending 
July 28, which show the condition of the 
car supply and how the cars were used 
in taking care of railroad fuel in the eastern 
Ohio mining districts and the Lake and 
commercial trade. These records do not 
cover all-of the mining operations of that 
section of Ohio, but are taken from the 
largest operations and thus they give a 
good index of conditions. The Baltimore 
& Ohio had a 70 per cent. supply during 
the week, of which 20 per cent. was for 
railroad fuel, leaving 50 per cent. for com- 
mercial and Lake business combined. The 
Pennsylvania had a car supply of 62 per 
cent. and 25 per cent. of this was for 
railroad fuel while the remaining 87 per 
cent. was for commercial and Lake cargoes. 
The Wheeling & Lake Hrie had an 82 per 
cent. car supply for the week, using 25 per 
cent. for railroad fuel and 57 per cent. 
for Lake and commercial business. The car 
supply of the New York Central Lines was 
70 per cent. of normal, of which 25 per cent. 
was for railroad fuel and 45 per cent. for 
commercial and Lake trade, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite easier due to the excessive 
heat wave. Very little spot bituminous coal 
offering except for bunker and foreign trade. 
Consumers also delay buying in expectation 
of further reductions. Car supply very bad 
in the Middle West. 


Anthracite—The excessive heat wave has 
exerted a sentimental effect on the market 
which is easier than for many months. 
There is, further, a growing feeling that the 
big companies are going to make good on 
their promises of increased shipments which 
is doing much to relieve the tension. In 
fact, the steam quotations in sympathy with 
the lower price level on bituminous coal, are 
showing a distinct indication of weakness. 
On the other hand, there are incipient labor 
difficulties in the mining regions which are 
effecting production, while the shortage of 
miners is becoming generally more notice- 
able and operating interests are much con- 
cerned over what effect the draft will have 
on the labor supply. In the meantime, there 
are still many areas where the supply is 
deficient. Very considerable shipments con- 
tinue to be made in box cars and there is 
no doubt that this has been an important 
factor in meeting the existing emergency. 


Bituminous—It is very difficult to buy 
any coal in the spot market; the tendency 
is to observe the Government maximum, and 
when better figures are to be had on con- 
tracts and in the bunker and foreign trade, 
there is naturally very little coal being of- 
fered in this direction. In addition to this 
the car supply is limiting shipments to such 
an extent that there are occasional instances 
of fuel shortage, and some manufacturing 
plants are running on very narrow sup- 
plies. In view of the heavy Government 
requisitions, not only for their own uses 
but for the foreign governments as well, 
there is certainly not very much encourage- 
ment from the buyer’s standpoint in the mar- 
ket, especially now that the fall business 
is in sight. The pooling arrangement is 
still too new to expect a very satisfactory 
result as yet, but reports indicate that the 
arrangement is progressing satisfactorily. 


Lake Trade—There is a tendency among 
mine interests to delay. purchases as long 
as possible in anticipation of further Gov- 
ernment regulation, which will reduce prices 
still further. In the meantime the car sup- 
ply is eee more inadequate and prom- 
ises to be still further accentuated when 
army concentrations become more general. 
On this account the jobbing interests are 
urging consumers to accumulate as much 
coal as possible, but their efforts are not 
meeting with much success. The car supply 
situation has become so serious at Cleve- 
land that the operators there are holding 
daily conferences with the railroad men in 
hopes of facilitating shipments. Lake ship- 
ments from this point have been very seri- 
ously interfered with because of this and 
only about half the vessels at Cleveland 
have been able to get coal cargoes. The 
July shipments from Cleveland were half a 
million tons less than the same month last 
year. Reports from the Upper Lake ports 
indicate a very heavy shortage. 


Middle West—The great publicity con- 
cerning further prospective reductions by 
the Government has limited the domestic 
buying very appreciably, but all surpluses 
have been readily absorbed by steam con- 
sumers. Car supply also fails to show any 
improvement, while the threatened switch- 
men’s strike at Chicago precipitated such 
confusion in that section that it will take 
probably a week or longer to clean up. 
Labor shortage is also becoming an import- 
ant factor, not only because of the short- 
age of men, but also the lessened efficiency 
which always accompanies a period of good 
wages. A large increase in the business 
from outlying points, including the extreme 
Northwest, and the South as far as the Gulf 
Coast of Texas, have thrown an extra bur- 
den on the Middle Western mines. Eastern 
coals continue very scarce in this market, 
the bulk of that tonnage now going 
the Lake trade. 


A Year Ago—Market steady on anthra- 
eite and production well absorbed. Bitu- 
minous stiffer and prices advanced. Spurt 
in the export trade. Middle Western situa- 
tion quiet, but an active trade expected in 
the fall. 
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Comparative Average Cual Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 
noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the whole 


group for each week for the past four months: 


Boston Year Ago Aug. 11 
Clearfieldss “etn cae eats) T$1.15@1.75 $4. 15@4. 
Cambrias and Somersets.....¢ 1.45@1.90 4.40@4. 
Pocah. and New River!.....+ 3.00@3.25 5.14@6. 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek (Big Vein).... 1.95@2.00 3.25@3. 
WW: Val-Preeportaen ame. 2.) 1. 30@ 1. 35° 3.25@3° 
Fairmont Gas mine-run..... 1.45@1.55 3.25@3. 

Pittsburgh (steam coa!)* 

Ming-run is coer ims aeiaetal cee © 1.35@1.45 3.00@3 
PaUN GS | segs Pahetdea aa eh ie 2G 1.45@1.55 3.50@3 
Slack .95@1.00 3.00@3 


Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 


IBilisa4 oMieenuc 8 evaribeic ero wae 71.65@1.75 3.45@3. 
Mes TUN eee tt ere sates > 1.20@1.30 2.70@2. 
Screenings fey 126 ae ine .90@1.00 2.70@2. 


Grosssaverace? 50 ee 


1 F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


The following is the weekly report on the 
production of bituminous coal and _ the 
eauses of loss of working time, compiled by 
the Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, Aug. 4, 1917. 

A decrease from 77.5 to 75.3 in the per- 
centage of full-time capacity realized in 
actual output is reported for the week end- 
ed July 21, compared with the week ended 
July 14, from mines in 11 states. These 
mines produced 3,115,202 tons in the week 
ended July 21, about one-third the total 
weekly output of bituminous coal. 

Per cent. of full-time output produced in 
week ended: 





June July July July 
30 7 14 21 
Tin 018.55 yj. othe ages 222 79.6- 79.252 17640 
Indiana: + sqssnne el chee 6925) 3 Oras. Ons 09> 
ONO. nan eke wane Ode 129.3, 69.3 2 69e2 
Pennsylvania wacactee ace eae ey Ee ee oe ay A/S 
Southwest Va.......... sf... 9+ 76, 9° 856! 089.6 
Eastern Ky. and Tenn.... . 72:8 75.0 78.4 81.0 
Kan. and Missouri..-.... 74-5 85.6 78.0 78.2 
Oklamand Arks oes 66.1°96156 75.7 69.2 
Total Teported...seewunes OL 22.24 geld, Sed oS 
Losses, 
! % 
Actual Causes Full Out- 
Out- put 
Full put (Net Pro- 
Week Ended Caparity Tons) duced Lost 
July 7.... 2,466,413 1,882,505 583,908 76.4 23.6 
July 14.... 3,049,299 2,332,908 716,391 76.5 23.5 
July 21.... 3,001,108 2,212,258 787,850 73.7 26 3 


The following figures showing carloads 
of coal originating on 13 of the principal 
roads of the United States (representing 
54.5 per cent. of the total rail shipments 
in 1916) furnish an index of the rate of 
production, by weeks. The total number of 
cars loaded in the four calendar weeks of 
July shows an increase of 8.7 per cent. over 
the four weeks of June. An increase is 
shown in each succeeding week from the 
first of June to July 14, excluding the 5-day 
week ended July 7, with last 2 weeks of 
July recording successive decreases. The 
figures include reports from many parts of 
the country not covered by the preceding 
tables, and do not represent conditions in 
some fields from which operating reports 
are now received. 





Districts Week Ended 

July 14 July 21 July 28 

Ala., @. Ky.,andE, Tenn. 17,286 16,017 9,415 

Ill., Ind. and W. Ky..... 18,047 17,923 16,766 

Pa. and Ohios sess os 44,384 44,372 44,180 
W. Va. and Va. 

Smokeless............ 10,896 10,709 10,733 

High volatile......... 17,616 16,652 17,860 

West of the Mississippi. . 1,708 1,704 1,803 

Hos 8 ae a IR ¢ 109,937 105,069 100,883 


Figures for July include 13 roads. 


T$1.48@1.66 $3.48@3. 


i 2 Per net ton. 
*Price lower than the week before. 


Aug. 4 Gross Averages* 

50 $4.15@4.50 1917 1916 
75 4.40@4.75 Apr. 14 4.01@4.35 1.45@1.61 
50 5.14@6.25 Apr. 21 3.83@4.14 1.46@1.62 
ete ah 
gee fay .04@4. .45@1.59 
qa 3.25@3.75 May 12 4.64@4.98 1.44@1.59 
3.25@3.75 May 19 5.08@5.54 1.42@1.56 
75 3.25@3.75 May 26 5.10@5.58 1.41@1.55 
Jens 5 tes 24 1372 

) une 4.80@5. 1.52@1}. 
tae dees: June 16 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 
25 3.00@3. 25 June 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
*“? June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 
July 7 3.88@4.35 1.41@1.57 
55 3.45@3.55 July 14 3.95@4.12 1.41@1.57 
80 2.70@2.80 July 21 3.96@4.13 1.41@1.57 
80 2.70@2.80 July 28 3.39@3.88 1.43@1.58 
——_—. Aup.. 4 3.48@3.84 1.45@1.60 
97 $3.48@3.84 Aug. 11 3.48@3.97 1.48@1.66 


* The highest average price made last year 
+Price higher than previous week. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—Repeated outgivings from 
Washington of sweeping action intended in 
the Government’s dealings with steel mak- 
ers and the reiteration of the President’s 
eall for ‘‘one price for all’? have only added 
to the uncertainty that is holding back all 
iron and steel markets. Price changes have 
been narrow, apart from semi-finished steel, 
in which offerings have been made at $10 
to $15 a ton below the recent high level of 
$100 for billets and $105 for sheet bars. 
Though Government control of coal and 
coke output and prices is practically assured 
in the passing of the food bill, there is 
still the problem of insufficient labor to in- 
crease the coke output. The withdrawal of 
ears from the coke districts in view of labor 
scarcity there was overdone this week and 
spot coke advanced $3 to $4 a ton or to $13 
and $14. 


Dun—Further restraints upon business 
have been imposed by the intense heat over 
a wide area, and some apprehension of crop 
damage: has resulted. o The effect. of the 
extréme temperatures has also appeared in 
diminished manufacturing activity, with 
curtailed operations at many _  establish- 
ments, and smaller numbers of buyers in 
the shopping districts have reduced the vol- 
ume of retail distribution. Commercial 
failures this week are 247, against 271 last 
week, 266 the preceding week and 274 the 
corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Business, rapidly adjusting 
itself to war conditions, is uniformly satis- 
factory for a midsummer period, but ordi- 
nary civilian demand, as distinguished from 
Governmental wants, lacks the snap of a 
few months ago, and on the whole buying 
operations for normal purposes is streaked 
with more or less conservatism. Moreover, 
extremely hot weather has exerted a re- 
tarding effect upon sales of final distribu- 
tors, while at the same time restricting out- 
puts of manufactured articles. Neverthe- 
less, fundamental undercurrents are favor- 
able, optimism as to fall trade reigns, crop 
news on the whole is encouraging, prices 
for farm produce are remunerative and 
railway earnings are larger. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribu- 
tion of dry goods for the current week is 
running ahead of shipments for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Road sales for 
immediate and future deliveries have been 
in excess of those for the same week a 
year ago. Fewer merchants have been in 
the market. A large number is expected to 
attend Chicago’s Market Week and the Fall 
Style Show. 


Dry Goods Economist—The attention of 
the retail trade throughout the country has 
been centered during the week upon the 
discount controversy which up to Wednes- 
day morning appeared no nearer a solution. 
On the afternoon of Wednesday an agree- 
ment was reached between manufacturers 
and buyers that a conference should be held 
on Friday morning to discuss the various 
angles of the proposition. 
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Pocahontas and New River unchanged. 

Almost no spot sales. Receipts uneven. 
Active buying of Pennsylvania grades at 
the premium asked. Nothing new in an- 
hracite. 
: Bituminous—It is notable that New Eng- 
land, normally to very large extent a Poca- 
hontas and New River market, is this sea- 
son very little interested in spot prices at 
Hampton Roads. One cause 1s the relative 
searcity of boats, the difficulty of getting 
them loaded, and the consequent greater 
dependence upon all-rail delivery, but chief- 
ly it is because so large a tonnage was 
closed very early in the year on a contract 
basis that still compares advantageously 
with prices in the current market. There 
is no question about the very large volume 
of coal that is now coming by rail, sup- 
planting much of the output usually dis- 
tributed by boats along the coast. Every 
effort is being made to accumulate stocks 
in anticipation of hard traffic conditions 
this fall and winter. 

Prices show little change from a week 
ago. Spot sales are made all the way from 
the Government basis of $5.14 to $7 f.0.b. 
Hampton Roads, the latter figure being a 
recent quotation for bunker use. Now and 
then a barge owner sits in his boat, buys 
a cargo, and then disposes of it here on the 
open market. Such sales will usually net 
$6@6.25 f.o.b. and yield a fair profit on the 
freight. Such cargoes are now the excep- 
tion, however, for only a few of the more 
fastidious under present conditions will pay 
the extra price he the basis prevailing on 
Pennsylvania coals. 5; 

‘Another factor in the comparative short- 
age of Pocahontas and New River is the 
increased demand for slack for Western 
shipment. Smokeless slack is popular for 
use in byproduct ovens, and so long as_ it 
will command present prices along with 
screened coal the average will be consider- 
ably above the f.o.b. mine basis of $3 per 


net ton, plus 25c. commission. Pocahontas 
and New River can respond to this demand 
while most of the Central Pennsylvania 


grades cannot, and the result is a reduc- 
tion in the tonnage of mine-run for Tide- 
water. ; . : 

From the buyer’s standpoint in this mar- 
ket the outlook is far from good. Interrup- 
tions have already occurred through Gov- 
ernment requisitions of coal standing at 
the Hampton Roads piers, and there are 
certain to be others. Quite a number of 
barges, not able to get charters at much 
more than enough to tow them, are being 
closed elsewhere and in other trades that 
seem more remunerative. Operating condi- 
tions are much easier now than will be the 
case 60 or 90 days,hence and to say there 
is a good deal of apprehension would be 
expressing it mildly. Stocks are not as 
large as has generally been supposed, fore- 
handed as many of the large consumers 
have tried to be. d 

Bunker trade has had an impetus the past 
fortnight. The dearth of coal at the 
“authorized” basis, either at Baltimore or 
Philadelphia, has caused an. increased de- 
mand at Norfolk and Newport News. 
Through the Government a considerable ton- 
oage is being taken on short notice for 
ships of the allied nations. Then, too, there 
are again rumors of coastwise colliers to 
be taken over by the Shipping Board. If 
this move is made, New England will surely 
have its main course of supply effectually 
curtailed. . . : 

No $3.64 coal of any kind is now avail- 
able from the Pennsylvania districts. On 
the other hand there is plenty _to be had 
by paying the premium asked. The.Canada 
market is said to be somewhat easier, ship- 
ments in that direction having moved so 
freely during July. It is today probably 
an even chance whether the next price 
change will be up or temporarily down. 
Buying has been somewhat accelerated by 
a realization on the part of large buyers 
that coal which can be shipped now will 
probably come through in much better vol- 
ume than later. 

The New Haven road has been embar- 
goed by originating lines on account of in- 
ability to take and return cars delivered to 
it, and movement for the moment is con- 
fined to the B. & M. and the B. & A. Ad- 
mittedly, both the latter are in position to 
handle 200 more cars daily through the 
all-rail gateways, and shippers are now 
exerting some pressure on their regular cus- 
tomers to take spot coal while it offers. 
Very heavy grain shipments will be coming 
along in the course of a month, and our 
New England railroads simply have not the 
motive power to handle all the traffic that 
will presently be thrown at them, 
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The Federal Trade Commission report on 
mining costs is awaited with some inter- 
est, but mostly New England buyers are 
disposed to look upon such pronouncements 
as something only academic in value. 

Bituminous at wholesale f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets | 
Philadelphia.......... $4.94@5.75 $4.94@6.00 
New \ Woke iss sieccases 5.24@6. 10 5.24@6. 25 
By On Di ININGS ss mieystelete 4.15@4.50 4.40@4.75 
Alongside Boston (water 
Gol) ince ae en see. 00G.8:45 8.25@8.75 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
from $5.14@6.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., for spot coal, and $9@9.25 
on cars Boston or Providence for inland 
delivery. 


Anthracite—A few more “solid train- 
loads” have been coming into New Eng- 
land, but naturally the bulk of such deliv- 
eries are for inland points and are of no 
real benefit to ports along the coast like 
New Haven, Providence, Boston and Port- 
land. These are all cities where consumption 
is large and it will take more than a train- 
load now and then to make up the heavy 
arrears in tonnage. Many in the Tidewater 
trade feel that the “solid train-loads’’ are 
taking coal that would otherwise be dumped 
into barges for coastwise shipment. It 
seems poor business to send cars on long 
trips to eastern Maine when there are plen- 
ty of small vessels looking for orders. The 
New England Coal Committee, however, 
feels that the anthracite situation here is 
well cared for. It is up to them to get some 
information. 

At New York and Philadelphia broken, 
egg and stove continue in short supply. 
Just now chestnut, pea, and the steam sizes 
seem all that are available in any quantity, 
and rather than miss their turn for barges 
retail dealers are accepting anything that 
can be loaded. f 

Only scattering cargoes of “independent” 
coal are heard from. Most of these are ar- 
ranged for long in advance and come for- 
ward in company barges. 

Receipts at Tidewater are discouraging. 
Many dealers have had less than 50 per 
cent. of what tonnage they had last 
year at this time and there is really no 
ground for hope that things will improve. 


NEW YORK 


Heat wave and better supplies ease up 
the anthracite situation. Labor shortage 
more acute. Urgent demand for bituminous. 
pay spot coal going in foreign and bunker 
rade. 


Anthracite—The excessive heat of last 
week caused a somewhat noticeable slow- 
ing up in the demand for anthracite. How- 
ever, there was no increase in the supply 
of the :.domestie.sizes in any of the markets 
to any appreciable extent. Practically 
every shipper. is still well supplied with 
orders, and with cooler temperatures pre- 
vailing this week, it is not anticipated that 
there will be any further slowing up of 
trade. 

One of the features of the domestic mar- 
ket is that a great territory that cénsumes 
anthracite for domestic fuel is still poorly 
supplied. Not only are dealers in these 
sections making every possible effort to se- 
cure supplies, but many municipalities and 
public institutions are using every method 
in their power to secure shipments before 
the cold weather sets in. New England is 
still clamoring for domestic coal, while there 
has been no lessening in the demand from 
Canada, and from the Northwest. 

Production is about up to maximum. It 
appears that no matter how hard operators 
may try to increase their production they 
cannot secure in every case the codperation 
of their employees. During the past week 
considerable tonnage has been lost due to 
the closing down of numerous mines by but- 
ton strikes. Moreover, the labor shortage 
grows more acute, and further losses are 
feared from the drafting of many thousands 
of miners and laborers employed around 
the mines under the conscription act. 

The steam sizes are in good supply, espe- 
cially rice. The better grades of the steam 
coals appear to be taken on contract, leav- 
ing mostly the inferior and medium coals 
for spot demand. 

Current quotations per gross ton, f.o.b., 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Biolcen sc ees DOD 5. 75 hits Rhea ore ae oa 
Bigg via 5 lee ruth ete he 5 75 @D Bai hae oe meres 
Btover yan eer see, 0: 00@6. 10 ccieeeahr 8 ~ 
Ghestnut? sasha we es 6.05@6. 20 PAGE 
Pod “35. Waterers 4.40@4.95 $5.50@6.00 
Bisokoks ease aaa eee 4.00@4.25 4.50@5.00 
Rice. deers loci > 3.40@3.60 3.00@3.25 
Barley finer ines cas 2.90@3.10 2.50@3.00 
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Quotations for domestic coals at the upper ports: 
are generally 5e. higher on account of the difference 
in freight rates. 


Bituminous—This week has seen a very 
strong spot demand for bituminous. Mon- 
day many calls were being made for imme- 
diate shipment by consumers, many of 
whom are so short of fuel that they may 
have to shut down unless they get speedy 
relief. Included in this class are many 
ice plants which have been working to maxi-- 
mum due to the great demand for their pro- 
duct brought on by last week’s hot wave. 

Production has not improved, and conse- 
quently supplies at New York harbor ports. 
are extremely light. Would-be buyers find 
few dealers who are in position to sell them 
coal from supplies now on hand. 

Dealers complain that they find great dif- 
ficulty in buying coal at the $3 per net ton - 
rate at the mines, Some operators are 
quoting prices of $4 to $5 per gross ton at 
the mines for coal to be used for bunker 
purposes only. Anticipating that they will 
be able to secure orders from bunker users, 
or for Canadian shipment, which also per- 
mits them to secure a higher price than the 
$3 rate, they do not care to sell coal at the 
low price, shipping their surplus upon con-- 
tract when they cannot find bunker or Can- 
adian buyers. 

Considerable interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement made from Washington this 
week that now that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made its report on the cost of 
producing coal, the public may expect a 
reduction of fifty cents or more will be made 
from the $3 per net ton price, and this will 
no doubt be responsible for the slowing 
down of demand from those consumers who 
are at present carrying stocks. 

The bunker requirements at New York 

harbor continue very large and those dealers. 
with supplies of bunker coals are able to 
secure $6.25 to $6.50 very freely for spot 
deliveries, which means about $7 to $7.25 
per ton alongside. 
_ While the pooling arrangement has been 
in effect now at alt of the ports since the 
first of August, it is yet too early to expect 
satisfactory results, as there is still quite 
a number of shippers who have not come 
into the pool. Reports indicate that ship- 
pers are agreeing to the plan very generally 
and that the tardy ones may be reached 
within the next week or so. 


Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b., 


Tidewater, for various grades are as 
follows: 
F. O. B. Mine Price 
Bunker. coal: 3.5 ....0.. $6.25@6.50 $4.00@5. 00: 
Commercial coal....... 5.25@6.25 $3.00 net 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite demand slowed down by heat, 
but dealers still short. No increase in ship- 
ments. Car restrictions still hamper and 
this tends to cripple some dealers. Lively 
demand for all family sizes but steam 
grades show signs of weakening. Bitumious 
shippers discouraged, over car supply. Ru- 
mors of high prices, but Government figures 
are generally observed. Producers sereen- 
ing more coal. 


Anthracite—For the first time in many 
months it is possible to report an_ easing 
up in the offices of all shippers. The ex- 
cessive heat drove coal consumers from 
their homes and business places and the 
dealers from their yards. Householders 
who have not stored next winter’s supply 
forgot all about coal, and the retailers, ap- 
parently glad for any respite, neglected to 
nag the selling agents for a week. Of 
course this is only a temporary condition 
and the orders of local dealers still remain 
unfilled. Shipments into the city have 
shown no great increase, although a quiet 
feeling of confidence prevails among the 
dealers that the big companies will soon 
make good on their promises. Lately nu- 
merous “button” strikes in the region have 
retarded production, several thousand men 
being out for from one to three days at a 
time. However, the outlook grows more 
encouraging and we believe when the big 
companies begin to start shipments into 
this market there will be plenty of coal. 

An encouraging feature in the local trade 
is the interest recently taken by one of the 
large shipping companies. This company 
is about to make a canvass of the local sit- 
uation to determine how much coal the 
trade has on hand and how much they must 
have before fall. There is no doubt that 
all dealers will most gladly furnish this 
information and the feeling now seems to be 
that the much hoped for relief is about to 
arrive. When coal does come, however, it 
will probably be a case of taking what can 
be shipped, both as to sizes and classifica- 
tions, and if the dealers are not too par- 
ticular in this respect, they will be able to 
accumulate some _ reserve. stocks. Such 
promises have been made before and then 
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failed to come to pass, but the feeling now 
is stronger than ever that the coal will 
come. 

As for some time the dealers located on 
the Pennsylvania R.R. tracks are the great- 
est sufferers. Undoubtedly they have filled 
a smaller percentage of their spring orders 
than their competitors located on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading tracks. Only about 45 per 
cent. of the anthracite moving to Pennsylva- 
nia R.R. points comes directly from mines on 
that line and as a consequence the dealers 
on this road are buying more premium coal 
than those on the P. & R. Ry. tracks; they 
are willingly paying $4.65 for pea coal, the 
trade commission’s maximum price for 
August and on the prepared sizes they are 
paying as high as $5.10 for egg, $5.35 for 
stove and $5.45 for chestnut. When coal is 
bought at these prices, the dealer redoubles 
his efforts. to procure a shipment of com- 
pany coal at regular circular rates in order 
to reduce the average price as it would be 
impossible to pay these rates for their en- 
tire supply at the prevailing retail prices. 

The wholesale houses realize this situa- 
tion and are giving it considerable attention, 
in addition to redoubling their efforts to 
have the railroad companies modify their 
restrictions as to allowing additional foreign 
equipment to go to these dealers. The Le- 
high Valley R.R. has not changed its 
policy and continues to allow only a limited 
movement of its equipment to Pennsylvania 
R.R. points south of Philipsburg, but 
even this has been the salvation of a num- 
ber of dealers, who would otherwise have 
been entirely out of business weeks ago. 
The Pennsylvania R.R. dealers are in a 
bad way for all sizes and some of them 
must have liberal shipments at reasonable 
prices before fall or they can hardly con- 
tinue in business. Some relief may result 
from the announcement of the new owners 
of the Susquehanna Coal Co., upon whom 
most of them depend in ordinary times for 
their supplies, that it is the intention of the 
new organization to continue to ship their 
product into the usual markets served by 
them. For a time it was feared that the 
bulk of the tonnage would be diverted to 
Western points. 

The number of box cars received by local 
dealers is increasing and the retailers are 
in this way doing all they can to relieve 
the situation; some of them are even re- 
porting some advantages in receiving coal 
in this manner, such as receiving full weight 
as billed, and others who were at first in- 
clined to refuse to receive the cars at all, 
now state that they are not finding it so 
difficult to take care of them as they had 
expected. This is certainly a big relief to 
the shipping offices and has done much to 
save the situation. 

Once more the talk of re-sizing domestic 
coal has come up and this brings to mind 
the great opportunity lost by the shippers 
over a year ago. The dealers practically 
to a man would welcome such a move, but 
after the last fiasco many operators have 
lost faith in each other and it will require 
a strong leader to bring about such a radi- 
cal change-now. However, conditions at 
this time are different from last year and 
there are some who believe that the num- 
ber of domestic sizes will be reduced from 
four to two. 

The market for broken continues so strong 
that $6.25 at mines is cheerfully paid for 
any spot coal. Egg coal is also in good 
demand; it is often substituted for the 
much desired broken, but the demand from 
the New England states shows no falling 
off. Suburban dealers here, who most ur- 
gently demand this size, complain because 
their requisitions remain unfilled. Stove, 
too, loses none of its strength, nor is it 
likely to until an immense tonnage is con- 
signed here. There is little or none in the 
dealers yards and they report thousands 
of tons to @cliver. Chestnut continues in 
its position as the weakest family size; the 
Reading Ry. tracks have more yards with 
this on hand than all the other sizes com- 
bined and some dealers are now actually 
holding their orders believing they can 
buy all they need of it, while others are 
anxious to store and are putting in as much 
as possible. The Philadelphia trade as a 
whole does not seem to realize that the de- 
mand from outside points is very heavy 
and that it is bringing top prices there. 

Pea coal does not improve. The fact 
that the big companies agreed to supply 
the public schools and the water depart- 
ment with their requirements means less 
coal at circular prices for the retailers. For 
this reason alone it seems wisdom to some 
dealers to store all the chestnut they can 
procure to use as a substitute for pea next 
winter when the production is likely to be 
less and the demand _  corréspondingly 
greater. 

The steam sizes are all beginning to show 
weakness. Parties under contract are most- 
ly taking their full requirements, although 
there are instances where even they have 
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requested shippers to ease up a little. How- 
ever, many contract customers are storing 
the coal as they figure on a shortage in a 
few months and want to be prepared. Spot 
coal is not bringing a higher price than 
eontract. Barley and boiler are the least 
active and there is likely to be quite a ton- 
nage of these sizes in storage by next fall, 
although the amount of buckwheat and rice 
being dumped in the storage yards of the 
larger companies has also increased appre- 
ciably of late. - 

As was forecasted when the companies 
issued their August circulars, the individual 
shippers have fallen in line with the usual 
10c. increase. But there is an exception or 
two, where they allowed the July prices 
to stand. These were among those shippers 
who from the beginning have been receiving 
the maximum price for coal. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Rich- 


mond for tide are as follows: 
Li e Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... C5 fo) sore) buck... . $2.90 3.30 
ee eye Avani eoeo>. mace. ...... 2.40 3.40 
Stove 4.60 5.90 Boiler..... 2.20. 5:30 
INGta) aaaake A 200 90> “Barley...... 1:90 2515 
Pea 3.30 4.20 


Bituminous—FProducing interests are 
somewhat discouraged. The car supply does 
not improve in the least and the complaint 
is general that the mines are cut down in 
operating time on this account. More than 
one company have reported that their plants 
did not make full time on a Single day out 
of the last six on this account. The feeling 
is growing stronger all the time that it is 
the duty of the Government to take drastic 
steps to compel the railroads to expedite 
movement and increase the car supply. In 
this territory alone the shippers point out 
the wastage of transportation due to the 
many and large special passenger excur- 
sions to various seaside resorts which are 
unnecessary at this time if the country is 
to reach the maximum of its productiveness. 

The larger and more important houses 
are still maintaining the agreed prices of 
$3 and $3.50 per net ton for mine-run and 
lump coal respectively and they admit that 
the business at these prices would be prof- 
itable were they able to secure the needed 
ears. Other interests it is reported are tak- 
ing higher prices than the above and the 
report seems now to have reached beyond 
the rumor stage, although the business is 
being done very quietly. As a matter of 
fact producing companies here say it is not 
unusual for them to receive inquiries from 
brokerage houses in other parts of the coun- 
try offering even more than the Government 
maximum for coal. Many of these inquiries 
come from the New England territory and 
it is reported’ here that quite a little busi- 
ness is now being done in that section at 
prices better than the ones agreed upon by 
the more important operators. However, 
this condition is not general andso far as 
this market is concerned; is far from it. 

Most all the coal produced by local opera- 
tors continues to be applied on contract 
business, and it is also of interest to note 
that where contracts were made a few 
months ago at better than the $3.50 price, 
the shipments have been particularly good. 
Inasmuch also as higher prices are allowed 
for lump coal more coal than usual is being 
screened, which also relieves the shortage 
which had existed for some time in the 
slack coal market. Heavy shipments of coal 
continue to be made to Canada and to tide 
for foreign bunkering trade. The railroads 
have also confiscated quite heavily of ship- 
ments in transit. 


BALTIMORE 


Fuel in easier supply with demand com- 
paratively light. Low priced spot coal a 
little easier. Jobbers still confused. Hard- 
coal complaints. 


Bituminous—The demand for soft coal 
here is apparently.a little lighter, and this 
fact, combined with a better muvement of 
coal over the Baltimore & Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland railroads makes conditions 
easier. This applies largely to contract 
coal, and while there is possibly a little 
more low-priced coal at spot sales, the com- 
paratively light call for coal is probably 
largely due to the fact that consumers have 
recently found it very hard to get the so- 
called Government maximum fuel. 

That middlemen here are still confused 
is shown by the fact that a number are 
keeping up correspondence with officials 
in Washington in an effort to get advice 
that will hold them within the Government 
agreement and at the same time protect 
their own business. Most of those com- 
plaining that they are being asked higher 
prices by mines for better grade coals 
are requested in reply for names, etc. Few 
are giving such facts, as they feel that they 
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would be squeezed out of fuel by mines if 
they were known as complainants. 

The Tidewater pooling plan is still hav- 
ing its troubles in regard to local delivery. 
Some consumers are finding it hard to 
adjust their boilers to changing grades of 
coal under the general plan. 


Anthracite—Supplies of anthracite are 
much better here, despite the talk of gen- 
erally poor service on the Pennsylvania. 
Deliveries of some long delayed shipments 
were recorded, and local coal men were 
able to catch up on some of their back 
orders. Most of the coal ‘companies are 
still a long way back on their business, but 
are hoping that the better movement will 
be maintained throughout August. Not a 
few companies, however, will have to face 
considerable losses on big orders placed 
at the spring schedule, and for which they 
have been unable to get coal up to the 
present time. All profits will certainly be 
eliminated if this coal has to be delivered 
at September prices. The trade is also com- 
plaining that the preparation is poor. An 
unusual proportion of slate is reported in 
the coal from a number of connections. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Members of Tidewater Coal Exchange say 
exchange is unsatisfactory. All domestic 
business strictly confined to contracts. Ex- 
port prices good with fair demand. 


Several members of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange have expressed themselves in no 
uncertain terms as being disgusted with 
the whole proposition. They say it is next 
to impossible to get any information in re- 
gard to their business, and such information 
as they do get is so old by the time it is 
received that it is of no value to anyone. 
Members of the pool are wearing a har- 
rassed look these hot days and have the 
sympathy of their brethren who are lucky 
enough not to be mixed up in the proposi- 
tion. 

Domestic business is principally on con- 
tract. In some instances the contract price 
is more than the limit of $3 f.o.b. mines 
per net ton. Shippers have no inducement 
to sell coal in the open market and seem to 
be confining their deliveries to their con- 
tract customers. Foreign demand is good, 
however, and prices are firm on the basis 
of $7 per gross ton f.o.b. steamer. A good 
deal of the surplus tonnage is taken by this 
business. The market for bunker coal is 
brisk around $7.50 per gross ton plus 15c. 
trimming 

The pier of the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls 
Point is unable to handle the rush of busi- 
ness at that Terminal and delay seems to 
be the rule there rather than the excep-.- 
tion. Some relief is expected on the com- 
pletion of the new car dumper. 

The Navy Department is taking increas- 
ing quantities of coal and shippers are con- 
tinually on the jump to keep pace with the 
demands. 

‘The Italian steamer Attualita was sold at 
auction. here recently bringing $1,715,700. 

Dumpings for the month of July were in 
gross tons: 


Norfolk & Western Ry............. oh 541,290 
NALS EAR Rey iene Oe ie aie d aaciele Gielslatase seis 383,666 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........... seh 408,454 

BIR toy pets ee gary eh 2 c%o hd oysicls, o's d bromnlen’ 1,333,410 


Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 





July 14 July 21 July28 Auz. 4 
Nor. & West... 117,442 141,310 144,743 121,170 
Ches. & Ohio.. 81,769 90,993 104,865 81,188 
Virginian...... 82,769 96, 385 84,236 Renee 
ogals eat 281,980 328/688 333;844 .:.... 
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Ocean Shipping 
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COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Rates are nominally at $2.50, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, although charters have 
been made at 25c. less. Barge owners are 
really at a loss to get orders for coal, tow- 
ing charges being so high. Several bottoms 
have been attracted by rates on lumber and 
ties from Southern ports. 

On Long Island Sound freights are still 
at $1.50 to Providence. $1.90 was paid this 
week to Boston. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


There has been very little change in the 
freight market since our last report, and 
steamers are still very difficult to obtain ex- 
cept to certain destinations such as Rio, 
West Indies and the Windward, for which 
ports we still have a number of available 
steamers. We cannot state what effect upon 
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the freight market the recent developments 
at Washington will produce, and this makes 
it very difficult for us to quote with any 
degree of certainty. A number of boats 
were closed for export coal during the past 
week, but none of any importance reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


Europe July 30 Aug. 6 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about $100.00 about 
Spain (Atlantic)* 42.00 about 42.00 about 
Spain(Med’t’n)*.. 44.40 about 44.40 about 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 


Montevideo..... $33.60@36.00 $33.60@36.00 
Buenos Aires.... 33, 60@ 36.00 33.60@36.00 
Rosario. te, on 36. 00@ 38.40 36. 00@ 38.40 
Rio Janeiro...... 332.50 about 232.00 about 
Santos.......... 236.00 about 236.00 about 
Chile(good port) . 15.50@17.50 16.00@ 18.00 
West Indies 
Havanaec.- ee 5.25 about 5.00@5.25 
Cardenas, Sagua. 6.75 about 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos. 7.25 about 7.25@7.75 
Port au Spain.... 10.25@10.50 10.00@10.50 
Sti luciaieaen 10.25@10.50 10.00@10.50 
St. Thomas...... 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
Barbados........ 10.25@10.50 10,00@10.50 
Kangston. see 7.50 about 7.50 about 
CULACROLe. are ioe 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@9. 25 
Santiago........ 7.25 about 7.50 about 
Guantanamo..... 7.25 about 7.50 about 
Bermtda soe ce 6.00 6.50 7.00 about 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz..:.... 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@10.00 
Tampico. seer. 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 4 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. “Net. : 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 
Very little coal in open market, violation 
of agreement being intimated. Meeting of 
operators called in hope of averting Gov- 
ernment regulation. 


The coal market has been rapidly becom- 
ing a farce, in that there has been less and 
less coal available in the open market at 
the agreed maximum prices. Evidently the 
great bulk of the coal produced is being 
moved on some other basis, but details as 
to this are unobtainable. The common 
statement is that a great deal is being 
shipped on contracts existing prior to the 
agreement, and which the agreement did 
not rescind. This does not explain, how- 
ever, why there is less coal now than in 
the first fortnight of July. There are many 
intimations that coal is being sold at above 
the agreed price but, no one is willing’'to 
make a definite statement. It is said, how- 
ever, that the Pittsburgh district has come 
nearer to following the agreement than 
any other district. 

A meeting of coal operators is scheduled 
to be held Friday and Saturday of this 
week at Deer Park, Md., the stated pur- 
pose being to take steps that will avoid 
the necessity of the Administration fixing 
coal prices under the authority given it by 
the Food Control bill which it is expected 
will have been approved by the time of the 
meeting. The view is commonly expressed, 
however, that it will be impossible to avoid 
rigid control by the Government, seeing 
that the working of the voluntary agree- 
ment has proved quite unsatisfactory. 

Production is at about the same rate as 
formerly, there being a moderate but not a 
satisfactory car supply. 

We quote spot coal, according to the 
agreement, at $3@3.25 for slack and mine- 
run and $3.50@3.75 for screened, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, but would 
state that very little coal can be found at 
these prices. Export prices for Canada 
chiefly, are about 25c. per ton higher. 


y 


BUFFALO 


Prices coming down to the $3 level. Can- 
ada not paying much excess. Coal rather 
searce. Anthracite in as much demand as 
ever. Movement good. 


Bituminous—It appears more, and more 
every week that the specified mine prices 
of $3 for slack and mine-run and $3.50 for 
lump are prevailing. There are still quite 
a few shippers who claim to pay no atten- 
tion to it, but they generally sell their coal 
so that they cannot be reached by any 
charge of violating the order. There has 
been no question as to the adoption of the 
prescribed 25c. a ton profit to the jobbers; 
they claim to have accepted it without ex- 
ception or reserve. There are members of 
the trade who advise the general adoption 
of the regulation price also as otherwise 


COAL AGE 


the Government will be tempted to order a 
further reduction. 

One state of things which vexes the 
bituminous trade is that contract prices are 
now quite often higher than the going 
prices; this makes the consumers uneasy, 
for they claim that they ought to be in 
line to obtain the benefit of the reduced 
prices. Shippers, however, are filling con- 
tracts to the limit and paying no attention 
to the reduction. 

Coal is not very plentiful. The lack of 
cars is as bad as ever and the fear is that 
the fall will develop a shortage such as has 
not been known before. On this account 
some of the shippers are urging consumers 
to stock up aS much as they can now, in 
order to be ready for the shortage. This 
is hard to do, unless an extra price is paid, 
which may turn out to be risky. 

It is now thought best to make all bitu- 
minous quotations in accordance with the 
regular Government price, the lower figures 
representing slack and the higher, sizes. 
All real variations are now on account of 
difference of freight rates, except where 
the shipper takes chances. The regulation 
does not appear to affect cannel, which 
competes with anthracite and some times 
sells above it: 


Slack and lump, Pittsburgh Rate.... $4.655 15 
Slack and lump, Bessemer Rate....... 4 5575 05 
Slack and lump, Allegheny Valley Rate 4.50@5 00 
Cambria Co. Smithing, Allegheny Valley 

Rate. o.oo ee SS re pale apt 5.15@5 65 
Pennsylvania Smokeless, Allegheny Val- 

ley Rate San sarees tes oo yn kes are 5.205 70 
Cannel, Allegheny Valley Rate........ 6.75@7.25 


No difference is made on account of the 
region the coal comes from or the supnosed 
variation in quality of the coal. All prices 
are per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The trade is without change. 
All consumers who are not liberally sup- 
plied continue to clamor for it, as though 
they were without any and in much imme- 
diate need of it. This state of things is 
expected to continue indefinitely, as the 
idea is that a scarcity is due in the near 
future. The hot weather has made no 
difference with the local situation. 

Shipments by Lake continue heavy. The 
custom-house reports now fail to give any 
details of the Canadian trade, but merely 
state that they were Canadian. The 
amount for these ports for the week was 
8800 tons, with 29,475 tons for Chicago, 
29,850 tons for Milwaukee. 11,000 tons for 
Sheboygan, 3000 tons for Green Bay, 66,600 
tons for Duluth and Superior, 3500 tons for 
Hancock and 3000 tons for Green Bay, a 
total of 154,875 tons. Freight rates are 
unchanged. ‘ 

The Julv shipments were 475,725 tons, as 
against 357,495 tons for July last seacon. 
For the present season to August the 
amount is 1,583,570 tons as against 1,226,- 
101 tons to the same date last season. 


DETROIT 


Many steam coal users delay placing or- 
ders in expectation of lower prices. Trade 
in anthracite is sluggish. Shipments by 
Lake routes improve. 


Bituminous—HFEfforts of jobbers and whole- 
salers to interest certain of the conSumers 
of steam coal in buying for future needs are 
meeting with very little success. Placing 
orders for only sufficient stock to meet day- 
to-day requirements, these users of steam 
coal are awaiting the time predicted by 
Government representatives, when they will 
be able to purchase coal at a price below 
the amounts now accepted by bitumiuous 
operators as the maximum. 

Indications of a tightening of car supply, 
in part the result of increasing demands 
of the Government for the transportation of 
munitions, merchandise and food supnlies, 
and the movement of military forces, have 
not yet stimulated the backward buyers to 
action, though they are being warned that 
even should the lower prices materialize— 
which is doubted by the jobbers—the 
cheaper coal is likely to be of little use to 
them if they are unable to get it moved 
from the mines to their plants. There is, 
however, a fair volume of buying of steam 
coal, considering that the present is the 
season when manufacturing plants in many 
lines slacken activity. Practically no coal 
remains unsold on tracks. 

Household buyers of domestie sizes are 
not an active factor in the market just now. 
With excessive heat, vacations and matters 
pertaining to the selective draft demanding 
attention. the matter of puttine in coal for 
next winter’s use appears to have become a 
consideration of rather secondary import- 
ance. 


Anthracite—Very little anthracite is re- 
ported coming to Detroit, but jobbers say 
interest among retailers is not easily 
aroused to the buying point as there is an 
impression that should prices be reduced, 
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those who had _ stocked up, might have 
trouble finding buyers, who would accept 
Peon at prices showing a profit to the 
ealer. 


Lake Trade—Gradual improvement in 
volume of the movement of coal over Lake 
routes is reported. Stock is still coming 
from the mines in insufficient amount to 
load all vessels offered promptly. Efforts 
are being made to increase shipments in 


August. 
CLEVELAND 
Car supply shows no improvement. Se- 
rious situation in lake shipments. July 


shipments show decided decrease compared 
with last year. 


There has been no improvement in the car 
supply at mines in the Eastern Ohio district 
the past few days and in consequence the 
tonnage produced has not averaged more 
than 40 per cent. of the capacity of the 
mines. The situation has become so serious 
that members of the Lake Erie Bituminous 
Coal Exchange have arranged to hold daily 
meetings with the officials of Ohio coal 
roads hoping thereby to impress on the 
railroad men the importance of increasing 
the car supply in order that Lake coal-may 
come forward in larger quantities. The 
exchange has worked out an arrangement 
with vessel owners whereby boats will be 
furnished whenever there is enough coal 
at the docks to give them a cargo, but on 
account of the poor car supply it has been 
impossible to accumulate enough coal to 
load more than one-half of the vessels 
available. 

Large local consumers have also been 
hard pressed the past week to secure enough 
coal to keep them running and have been 
combing the market for every available car 
to be found. The city of Cleveland will re- 
ceive bids on Aug. 17 on 15,000 tons mine- 
run coal to be furnished the garbage dis- 
tee plant for one year beginning Sept. 1, 

Commissioner Fred C. Baird, of the Lake 
Erie Bituminous Coal Exchange, reports 
3,590,147 tons of cargo, and 138,872 tons of 
bunker, making a total of 3,729,019 tons 
bituminous loaded at lake Erie ports dur- 
ing the month of July. These figures show 
a decrease of 518,124 tons as compared with 
July, 1916, due entirely to the shortage of 
cars at the mines. 

Shipments of coal via Lake to the docks 
at Duluth and Superior during the present 
season show a loss in bituminous and a 
gain in anthracite as compared to the same 
period last year. To date this season a 
total of 2,829,188 tons of bituminous have 
been shipped against 38,710.456 tons a year 
ago. Shipments of anthracite this season 
total 710,171 tons against 547,039 tons last 
season. 

Hard coal shipments out of Buffalo to 
the upper Lakes during the month of July 
showed a marked increase over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, and also ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding months this 
year. The shipments totaled 564,925 tons 
as against 357,495 tons in July, 1916. 

Following are the market prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: , 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NOWS. Senne : . $4.40 $3.90 $3.90 
Cambridge...... ae P4540 3.90 3.90 
Middle Dist... . ee. 4420 3.90 3.90 
Hocking= =e .. 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Youghiogheny... 4.65 4.15 4.15 
Pittsburzh. so. ues.. 4.65 4.15 4.15 
Pocahontas....... ne 4.85 trae 


COLUMBUS 


More activity has developed both in do- 
mestic and steam lines. The Lake business 
is still the big factor in the trade. Clearing 
house is fixing retail prices in many Ohio 
cities. 

With retail prices fixed in Columbus and 
other Ohio cities, there is more activity 
shown in the domestic trade. Dealers are 
now in the market as consumers are mak- 
ing inquiries and placing orders. The un- 
certainty in retail trade is gradually pass- 
ing away and with prices fixed; good buy- 
ing can be expected during the latter part 
of the present month. 

The Ohio Clearing House fixed the fol- 
lowing prices for Ohio mined coal: Hocking 
lump, forked, $5.50; mine-run, $4.95. While 
the clearing house did not fix prices for 
West Virginia coal still it is intended that 
Ohio coal, taking into consideration the 
they will come down to the same levels as 
freight differential. Thus Pocahontas lump 
will sell between $6.50 and $7 and Splints 
from $6 to $6.25. There is a good demand 
for Pocahontas and stocks are extremely 
scarce. Splints and both white and red 
ash are also in good demand. Anthracite 
is strong and prices are above the $10 
mark. 

_ Steam business is active and there is a 
distinct movement on the part of users to 
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stock up. This is especially noticeable 
among larger users, many of whom have 
surplus stocks for a month or six weeks 
ahead. The smaller consumers also are 
joining in the movement. Lake shippers 
are trying to have this stopped in order 
to give as large a tonnage as possible for 
Lake shipment. Steam contracting is not 
heavy as a large part of the tonnage is 
being bought from the open market. 

The Lake trade is attractig the most at- 
tention of any department of the business. 
With a conference of lake shippers last 
week at Cleveland, renewed activity has 
been noted in the trade. Reports show a 
glaring shortage at the head of the Lakes 
and every effort will be made to overcome 
this. The movement off the docks is good 
and no congestion is reported. Operators, 
railroad officials and vessel men are join- 
ing in the campaign to increase the Lake 
tonnage. Reports from the Hocking Valley 
and Toledo & Ohio Central docks for the 
week ending August showed a large ton- 
nage loaded. 

Production has been rather active, 
though some shortage in car supply has 
appeared. This is not sufficient, however, 
to curtail the output to any appreciable 
extent. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


al- 


‘ 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio — 

MeanresnatL IND gcse oo. 00, $3500 (en ire 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.50 3.50 $3.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
OST = (At Be eee 3.00 3.00 3.00 
NUR Oe ee ee Gal os oon es 3.00 300 oe aaa ve. 
MIMIRUEUN cles fete ce, 200 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Coarse slack............, 3.00 3.00 3.00 

CINCINNATI 
Steam business’ brisk, with demand 


strong. Domestic consumers still waiting 
for lower prices locally. Northern markets 
taking large quantities of coal. 

Strength characterizes all departments 
of the coal market, although the steam 
business is better locally than the domestic 
sizes, due to the fact that demand is more 
insistent. Domestic consumers are gen- 
erally holding off buying their winter re- 
quirements, believing that some means will 
be found of lowering prices, although deal- 
ers are endeavoring to dissipate this im- 
pression. 

However, there is little effect noted on 
the general market, as the movement to the 
North and Northwest, via the Lakes and 
by -rail, continues very heavy, and bids 
fair to break all records. An improved 
car supply has enabled operators to keep 
things going at a more active rate than 
for some time, and they are making the 
best of it. Many large concerns are not 
actiyely in the market, their capacity being 
sold, up entirely, and they are concerning 
themselves chiefly with getting coal for- 
ward to cover contracts which were made 
at advantageous figures. On the other 
hand, prices for free coal are maintained 
firmly and this is responsible for the urg- 
ency of large steam consumers to secure 
fuel, as they realize fully that conditions 
will not improve as time goes on. 

LOUISVILLE 

Advancing: season increases demand, es- 
pecially for domestic sizes, with Lake mar- 
ket active. Labor situation uncertain and 
production slowing down somewhat. 


An increased activity is being shown in 

this market, especially where domestic 
sizes are concerned. Retailers appear to 
have decided to wait no longer and are 
stocking and there are more inquiries from 
im-land points for car-lot shipments than can 
be taken care of. The retail trade itself 
complains that the householders are still 
holding off in buying. Shipments to the 
Lake region are increasing, with the ad- 
vancing season. Demand for steam coal 
continues brisk. The car supply is causing 
little comment, except that a poor supply 
on the Illinois Central is noted in western 
Kentucky. 
’ Labor in eastern Kentucky put in a light 
week on account of the state primary elec- 
tion which furnished an excuse for a holi- 
day. There have been no developments in 
the eastern Kentucky-Tennessee labor situ- 
ation except that the operators have deter- 
mined to oppose the unions, while, barring 
a few cases of disorder in western Ken- 
tucky, the strike there continues to have 
little effect on the output. Kentucky oper- 
ators hear that President Wilson has come 
around to the view that the prevailing 
“Government” prices are about right. 
Prices are unchanged. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Market continues quiet with light demand 
in spot trade. Quotations show no change 
and hold close to maximum figures. Car 
supply not so good as last week. Labor 
conditions very unstable. 
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With apparent indifference being shown 
by the consuming interests as a whole and 
little solicitation evidenced on the part of 
the agencies, activities are confined to scat- 
tering inquiries to cover current consump- 
tion. Contract consumers are urging the 
shipment of full quotas and the movement 
of coal is heavy considering the detrimental 
conditions affecting production. 

Maximum quotations are being closely 
adhered to, prices ranging as follows per 
net ton mines: Big Seam, $2.75@$3; Car- 
bon Hill, Corona and Pratt, $3.25@$3.50; 
Black Creek and Cahaba, $3.75@$4. Pratt 
coal is firm on a $3.50 basis and Cahaba 
brought in most instances $4 per ton. The 
surplus supply is small and confined prac- 
tically to small operations dependent on spot 
business. There has been no enforced idle- 
ness at any of the mines due to lack of 
orders. 

Some complaints were registered during 


‘the past week on account of a shortage of 


equipment, mines on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Southern and ’Frisco, losing time in 
some instances on this account. The prin- 
cipal matter of concern now is how seri- 
ously the contemplated strike of the United 
Mine Workers will cripple the output of 
the district. The local officials have issued 
an ultimatum calling for a strike on Aug. 
20 if negotiations are not entered into with 
the union by the mine owners by the 15th 
inst. The Coal Operators’ Association, 
which embraces in its membership practi- 
cally all operators of consequence, has flatly 
declined to take any recognition of the de- 
mands set forth by the union, the principal 
one of which is ‘‘recognition.” Wage sched- 
ules now in effect are practically the same 
as the scale adopted by the convention, and 
this feature is touched upon lightly in the 
bill of complaint against the coal men. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies further curtailed. Labor 
performance further reduced. Prices con- 
tinue advancing. Government control in 
prospect. 


Car supplies last week averaged between 
50 and 55 per cent. of the ratings, when 
supplies of 65 or 70 per cent. are required 
to satisfy fully the requirements of blast 
furnaces depending on the region. A fur- 
ther advance in the spot market resulted 
late last week and this week the market 
has continued to stiffen, until today the 
market is $12.50 to $13,50, with predictions 
that $14 or higher will be reached before 
the end of the week. Monday opened with 
a 60 per cent. car supply, supplies being 
less thereafter. Foundry coke is not in 
heavy demand, but easily commands’ $1'a 
ton over furnace. ; ' 

To the difficulty as_to car supplies has 
been added still more difficulty as to labor. 
Possibly there are enough men but they 
will not work full time and the hot weather 
of the past fortnight has cut down their 
performance still more. 

While coke operators in general do not 
admit the feasibility or desirability of coke 
prices being fixed by the Government the 
balance of probability is that the regulation 
will take place as the Food Control bill, 
to become a law this week, makes full 
provision for this to be done, either by the 
naming of prices at which coke is to be 
sold or by the Government buying all coke 
and selling it to consumers. According to 
the terms of the bill. contracts are not to 
be abrogated. 

The spot market is quotable at $12.50@ 
13.50 for furnace and at $13.50@14.50 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. : 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended July 28 at 367,355 tons, 
an increase of 5207 tons, and shipments at 
370,618 tons, a decrease of 3424 tons. 


Buffalo—Prices are stronger, shippers 
report that the scarcity of cars and the 
lack of men are agcountable for the upward 
tendency. The moving of 10,000,000 tons 
of iron ore by Lake in July may have had 
something to do with the firmness, as it 
was a record-breaking amount. Quotations 
per net ton f.o.b. Buffalo are $15.50 for 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $14 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $12 for low grades and stock 
coke. 


Birmingham, Ala.—There are no _ evi- 
dences of any decline in coke prices in this 
district and the demand continues strong. 
Inquiry from Pacific Coast points is_ good 
but is not needed to take care of local pro- 
duction. which has suffered curtailment_in 
line with the decline in output of coal, due 
to labor conditions. Spot foundry easily 
brings $16.50 for the high-grade product. 
Contract figures have not changed mate- 
rially, ranging from $11.50 to $14 per net 
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ton ovens. Furnace coke is hard to get 
and is reported around $6 to $8 per net ton 
ovens. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Industrial demands continue strong. Do- 

mestic demands less active due to news- 
paper agitation for lower prices. Labor 
and car-supply shortage growing. 
_ There has been no appreciable falling off 
in business during the past week, except 
that retailers report less active buying on 
the part of householders. This is more 
noticeable on Indiana and Illinois coals 
than any other, and is due altogether to 
the continued agitation in the daily news- 
papers for lower prices, and the fact that 
a majority of the ultimate consumers, who 
have put off their buying believe the State 
Council of Defense would and had the 
power to lower the price of coal produced 
in the two states—Indiana and _ Illinois. 
Industrial concerns, however, have made 
heavy purchases, and the shippers are as 
far in arrears on shipments as they were 
some weeks ago. 

The car supply has shown no improve- 
ment, and in Indiana and Illinois the supply 
was very low the last half of the week. 
This, no doubt, has been due to action taken 
by the railroads to embargo Chicago ship- 
ments for the duration of the switchmen’s 
strike which ended last Monday night. 
Cars which ordinarily would have been re-~ 
turned to the mines by the middle of the 
week were held up and it is expected that 
the congestion will not be cleared prior to 
the latter part of the coming week. East- 
ern fields report car supply has averaged 
from 60 per cent. to 75 per cent., Kentucky 
about 60 per cent., and Indiana and Illinois 
average not more than 55 per cent. 

All mining sections report more or less 
shortage of labor, and _a serious loss of 
production on account of the inefficiency of 
the men. Under the present wage scale 
considerably less work is necessary to 
make a living, and as a result the working 
hours of a great many of the men have 
been reduced accordingly. This seriously 
interferes with operations and hinders pro- 
duction. 

Lake shipments to points in western 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior have 
shown quite an improvement the past week 
over previous shipments for the same 
period, and dock companies report that the 
railroads are giving good service in moving 
out coal. The supply of anthracite is still 
very short and it is not expected that there 
will be sufficient on hand at the close of 
navigation to take care of the winter de- 
mands. Bituminous receipts are gaining 
slightly, and loadings at Lake Erie ports 
have shown an improvement. 


CHICAGO 


Illinois and Indiana mines report poor 
car supply. Industrial buying exceptionally 
heavy. Receipts very light. Retailers com- 
plain of light demand due to expected de- 
crease in. price on Indiana and Illinois coals. 

The mines in the Indiana and Illinois 
fields report a very poor and unsatisfactory 
car supply the past week, the mines aver- 
aging less than four days of work time. 
Buying continues as strong as any time 
heretofore, industrial concerns making up: 
for the falling off of domestic sales. Retail- 
ers in the City of Chicago have their yards 
fairly well stocked with Indiana and Illinois 
coals, but report very little buying due to 
expected reductions by householders. The 
agitation by the newspapers has convinced 
a great many consumers that the price 
would be lowered. This has had little effect 
on anthracite sales due to the fact that 
none of the retailers have succeeded in 
securing enough of this coal to take care 
of business already booked. Boat arrivals 
containing anthracite amounted to only 
7000 tons the past week, and rail arrivals 
were almost nil. 

The Franklin County mines are three to 
four weeks behind on orders. Bookings the 
past week were light compared to bookings 
for the same period earlier in the month, 
but considerable business was received from 
the Northwest, the Dakotas, western Ne- 
braska, the Gulf Coast of Texas, and ship- 
ments made to territory as far away as 
Montana. The tonnage produced during 
July amounted to about 1,040.000 tons. 
This is an increase of 400.000 tons over the 
same month last year. There has been no 
change in prices, and car and labor supnly 
are worse than usual—percentage of time 
worked averaging about 55 per cent. 

In Williamson County the running time 
has been about the same as in Franklin 
County. Maximum prices have governed, 
and the same is true of Saline County. 
However, no free coal has been available 
in the latter field due to the fact that most 
of the coal is sold on contract to the rail- 
roads. 

The shortage of cars in the_ southern 
Tllinois fields have helped the Springfield 
district mines to secure and maintain a 
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slight increase in price over preceding 
weeks. Domestic sizes are up 25c. to 50c. 


Car supply has averaged a little better than 
60 per cent. 

In Fulton and Peoria Counties the de- 
mand for steam coals has been unusually 
brisk. <A slight falling off in domestic 
business is reported, but prices are firm 
and the mines are two to three weeks be- 
hind in filling orders. The car supply has 
not been better than 65 per cent. 

Indiana mines are working three to four 
days, loss due to shortage of cars. Many 
petty strikes are reported also, and in some 
sections the miners are very restless. There 
has been but little change in prices. Steam 
coals are in better demand and, Indiana 
markets are absorbing most of the pro- 
-duction. 

Smokeless coal continues very scarce in 
the Chicago market. Embargoes interfere 
to some extent to movement in this direc- 
tion and the Lake trade is securing the 
bulk of the tonnage that is not moving 
East. Chicago retailers report a _ serious 
Shortage of Pocahontas and later expect to 
substitute Western coal. 

There is very little Hocking and Kana- 
wha coals arriving in the Chicago markets. 
Embargoes are restricting the movement, 
the railroads confining their equipment to 
territory east of Chicago. 

Eastern: Kentucky shipments have been 
very light while demand has been heavier 
than anytime this year. Dealers are ex- 
periencing trouble in getting their early 
orders filled, car shortage and embargoes 
are preventing shipments. Maximum prices 
govern. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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sioned by the fact that there was a switch- 
men’s strike on at Chicago, which pre- 
vented coal moving in. 

In the Mt. Olive field the price of $2.25 
at the mine still prevails for St. Louis regu- 
lar trade on domestic sizes, and these mines 
are two or three weeks behind on ship- 
ments. Dealers that in the past have used 
two cars a week of Mt. Olive are now re- 
ceiving orders for two cars a day. Every- 
thing shipped from this field is oversold. A 
big railroad tonnage is still moving out, and 
cars are extremely scarce. 

On the Litchfield & Madison, a short-line 
road that moves its loads to St. Louis the 
day they are shipped 450 of the 1100 cars 
owned by this company are on the bad order 
track. A year ago car repairers were re- 
ceiving $2.25 a day, but the company is offer- 
ing $4 a day now, and cannot get men. The 
same condition exists on the Troy & East- 
ern, suburban lines and practically all of 
the trunk lines. 

In the Standard field the market weak- 
ened this week on everything. Screenings 
went down to $1.85 and 2-in. lump to $2.10. 
In spite of this, there was a fairly good 
domestic demand for this coal and consider- 
able of it moved to Chicago after the 
switchmen’s strike was called off. The Chi- 
cago strike was probably the cause of the 
break. 

An unusually large tonnage in this field 
is still moving on railroad contracts. Car 
shortage is bad, and there is considerable 
resentment among the Illinois Central oper- 
ators who claim that the company is giving 
mines that produce railroad coal full time 
and mines that produce commercial coal 
one and one-half days a week; as a result 
high prices are being maintained to con- 


: Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $3.25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.00@3.25 $3.50 
Steam lump...c.0% «. . 27. 3, O0@3225 3.00@3. 25 3.00 2.75@3.0) 3.25@3.50 
RE ra eit are oe a 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.75 3.50 
ING 3s 9 eect are pao are . 9.25°%3-50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.25 3.50 
Mane-Fun ks. seine ek een aed 2,502.75 IRA fo) 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 
Screenings..... Seen MOAT ay he 2.25@2.50 2.25@2: 75 2.25@2.50 2.50@2.75 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- W. Va. Penna. Tastern 
; Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Lump Dirt ee en $3.50 $3.50 $3.75 $3.75 $3.50@3.75 
Eee nee aes Se i a Sp wet oh Siwy 3.50@3.75 
bie eikes Er bee eee ; : i || AM AY meets, Logg ee ; 3.50@3.75 
INO R Tattt tend oe tr hes 3250 bie) POM CP ied oP a dee | RO aise 8 a sick 
No. 2 nut Stas Evo pA | RG ee nc alpen es fh) CV RNR CES Lace cbs ge Ba 
ING.e> tl Gash ec 3.50 as ae Ye. Re Se Rae RE RE Coes, Nk fe ae | ee a ee 
ING ul Washed.c2. acs. 3.50 ‘giles at ne Senet ee Oo geal eee eee 
No. 2 washed... i ee ae bee Tee MTD fs. cs Hoe he whee 
Mane -ruml 2a yes ee eee ee Dey 3°25 Be 2 Sy 
Screenings)... ..4.3 2575 2°75 2,25 3.25 3025 
Hocking Lump $3.75 Splint Lump $3.75 
La Salle, Grundy, Will and Bureau ‘sumers-of commercial coal along the Tlli- 
‘Counties: nois Central line, and, this will likely result 
Lump, Bes, Mo. k Met $3. 25@3.50 Hirt a hed a Sama to compel an equal 
Sccehtietes RP pes og $s 2 30@2 75 The past week saw very little receipts of 
MEE Soe el ee ea 5 : anthracite or smokeless coal, and there was 
> Be en per SSP See eter See nothing at all from Arkansas. The domes- 
tic demand in a general way is quiet, with 
ST. LOUIS the following domestic prices: Anthracite 


Domestic business quiet and steam trade 
unusually dull. Public waiting for Govern- 
ment action on prices. No anthracite or 
smokeless receipts. Conditions generally 
unsatisfactory. 

A continued dullness on domestic coals 
has almost eliminated the movement of Wil- 
liamson and Franklin County coal into this 
market. The retail price of $5.75 to $6 is 
entirely too high in the opinion of the pub- 
lic, and they are transferring their orders 
to the Mt. Olive grade at $4.50 delivered. 
There is much resentment against the high 
grade operators in the Illinois field on ac- 
count of the prices asked, particularly since 
there has been rumors of unbilled coal at 
scme of the mines in the past few weeks 
which would indicate that the mines are 
not behind in their orders. 

Sections of the country that in the past 
have always used high grade coal are now 
buying Mt. Olive and Standard grades. 
Even the steam business on Williamson and 
Franklin County is lagging, and shipments 
of both Standard mine-run and screenings 
are being made to the south to places that 
it never moved before. - The difference in 
price is so great between Standard and 
Williamson and Franklin County that the 
Hg user is ahead by buying the inferior 
coal. 

In the high grade field the car shortage 
is very acute this week, and the mines are 
not getting more than a day a week on 
each road except the Burlington. 

There has been unbilled coal at the mines 
the past week in the high grade field of all 
sizes from No. 2 washed up, and at times 
there has also been considerable at East 
St. Louis. It is claimed that this was occa- 


chestnut, $11; egg and stove, $10.75; West 
Virginia smokeless, $9.50; Arkansas smoke- 


less, $9; Arkansas anthracite, $9. William- 
son and Franklin County, $5.75; Mt. 
Olive, $4.50; Standard, $4.25; by-product 


coke, $12.25; gas house coke, $11. 
The wholesale market per net ton f.o.b. 
mines is about: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $3. 25@3.50 $2.50@3.00 $2.50@3.00 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.25@3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.25@3.50 2.50@3.00 2.50@3.00 
Wo 2 Dit eee ae Oe ek hell oat ee eee 
NGS Dit ee PUUMore? — 6. el,” me Ceres 
No4-4 nut OU ans Sc ga, ae 2 ee 
No. Sntt. .; 2200 5 EE A BS on CY 
Zin, séreeti.) o. tees. 2.00@2.25 1.80@1.90 
2B; Lamp ante ae ree Saige 2.10@2. 25 
Sin: Wap. ete are oe 2.25@3.00 
Steam egg... 3.25 2225 2.10@2. 25 
Mine run.... 2.50@2.75 2.25 2.00 
Washed 
No. 1 ARAM IO, 25 i.G, civ ate | be eet 
INO 2 tresses SOON. ie oe Ae a ys 
INOn Baits mes STATS 72 ea meee acum | CT ERC onl 
No. 4 3 ORAM ee koa ice coe da lace eens © 
No. 5 DAG: a, » CORR ener ee ae 


Rate on Williamson & Franklin County 
is 873ce.; other fields is 723c. 
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Anthracite advanced 10c. and Pocahontas 
25e. per ton. Soft coal 50c. lower. Grow- 
ing fear of an inadequate winter supply. 
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The August coal schedule establishes an 
advance of 10c. per ton on anthracite, 25c. 
on Pocahontas and 25c. on coke. Soft coal 
is marked down 50c. Ruling retail prices 
are: Anthracite egg and stove, $9.25; nut, 
$9.50; pea, $8.30; buckwheat, $7.70. Poca- 
hontas screened sells at $9.75, mine-run at 
$8.50, and soft lump at $8. Pittsburgh 
and Youghiogheny screened, for steam pur- 
poses, is held at $7.25, pile-run at $7, and 
screenings at $6.75. Coke sells at $9.50. 
This does not include a charge of 50c. per 
ton for putting coal in bins. The wholesale 
price, f.o.b. cars or wagons is $1 less than 
the retail scale. 

Many manufacturers are unwilling to 
make contracts at present prices, because 
of the general belief that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be able to bring about a 
reduction. 

Milwaukee’s coal supply thus far this 
season is 25 per cent. below the normal, but 
leading dealers are of the opinion that this 
condition will improve before the close of 
navigation. Others predict a famine in an- 
thracite, however, and there is a growing 
feeling of nervousness over the outlook. 

Gov. E. L. Philipp has requested the gov- 
ernors of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota to join him in a conference 
looking to a solution of the fuel problem. 
A date has not been set, but the conference 
will probably be held at Madison within 
the next fortnight. Governor Philipp says 
he is not so much interested in adjusting 
prices as he is in securing adequate sup- 
plies. Dealers have informed the governor 
that they are afraid to invest heavily in 
coal, with the prospect that the Government 
may lower prices. United States Senator 
Paul O. Husting looked into the coal situa- 
tion while in the city this week. He be- 
lieves something will have to be done to 
facilitate the movement of coal if a fuel 
famine is to be averted. 

The State Council of Defence is taking 
a coal census and expects in a short time 
to have accurate figures as to stocks of coal 
at various points in the state, and the 
amount that will be necessary to insure 
ample supplies for the coming winter. 

The State Board of Control, on Aug. 2, 
opened bids of 25 coal companies on sup- 
plying 30,000 tons of bituminous coal for 
the various state institutions. The average 
price at which soft coal was offered was 
$2.75 f.o.b, the mine, as against 95c. and 
$1 paid a year ago. The American Coal 
and Supply Co., of Chicago, secured the 
contract at $2.30 per ton f.o.b. the mine 
on the Carterville district, Franklin County, 
Illinois, coal which brought 95c. in 1916. 

The city of Wauwatosa ‘is planning to 
purchase coal on the codperative plan. 
Mayor Hans Koenig has appealed to Presi- 
dent Underwood of the Erie Ry. to assist 
the city in obtaining fuel. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Coal operators adopt maximum price ef-._, 
Strike threatened at the - 


fective Sept. 1. 
mines, 


Colorado coal operators at a meeting the | 
last of July adopted a maximum price of 
$3 a ton for mine-run and $4.25 for lump 
and prepared coals to be effective from now 
to Sept. 1. This: decision is in line with 
action by coal operators and government 
officials in the Hast. 

Placards announcing the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co.’s determination to continue to 
operate under the so-called Rockefeller plan 
of industrial representation for adjust- 
ment of differences with its employees and 
not to recognize the United Mine Workers 
of America have been posted in all the 
coal camps of the company. Notice that 
the United Mine Workers of America would 
call a strike at the company’s mines was 
filed with the state industrial commission a 
month ago. 


SEATTLE 
Increases in freight rates on coal ad- 
vance prices Announcement of Govern- 
ment regulation retards early buying. 


Steam coal takes big jump. 


The granting by the public service com- 
mission of a 15c. increase per ton in freight 
charges on coal hauled over the railroads 
of the state is reflected in the advance in 
retail prices. This, together with a curtail- 
ment in orders due to the Government’s 
announcement of the regulation of coal 
prices, leading buyers to believe they will 
be able to secure coal cheaper, has cre- 
ated an unstable market. 

Steaming coal advanced a dollar a ton 
the first of August, going from $4.50 to 
$5.50 a ton at the bunker tips as com- 
pared with $3.50 a ton at the end of last 
winter. Later the price went to $3.75 and 
then to $4.50. The majority of the Puget 
Sound boats burn coal, and owing to a 
searcity of oil those who changed their 
boilers over to burn that are now consider- 
ing rechanging them to coal burners. 
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The Busy Man 


By RUFUS T. STROHM 


E rushes madly up and down, his brows contracted in a frown, and in 
H his set, far-seeing eyes a look of contemplation lies, as though behind 

_that studied glance he fought with fact and circumstance, and battled 
in his seething brain some mighty victory to gain. One hand grasps twenty 
sheets or more of paper thi kly written o’er; the other has a strangle hold 
on yards of blueprints tightly rolled. His head is bent, his shoulders bowed 
beneath a weighty mental load; and thoughtless folks are apt to say, ‘‘He’s 
busy as a bee today.” 


His rapid movements seem to cry ‘“‘Behold, how diligent am I!’ But 
say, he’s pulling ancient stuff colloquially known as “‘bluff.’’ Those pages 
held with wire clips, those blueprints he so firmly grips, are part and parcel 
of the scheme to make his clever acting seem more nearly like the real thing 

nd give the fake an honest ring. 


A water spider on a pond is most exceptionally fond of doing acrobatic 
stunts and being everywhere at once. It ambulates with wondrous grace 
and dances all around the place; it does a giddy, wanton glide that sends the 
ripples spreading wide; it curvets, capers, spins and whisks; in fancy whirls 
and turns it frisks; but yet it never gets beyond the narrow limits of the 
pond. 


And so this chap who seldom sits, and all around the office flits, is pulling 
wool across the eyes of those who aren’t very wise; but other folks, more 
keen and bright, can classify the man aright. His actions, insincere and 
smug, proclaim the human water bug! 
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SYNOPSIS — High voltage for mines is any 
voltage above 650 volts. The usual voltage at 
which alternating current is distributed under- 
ground is 2200 volts. With such circuits the in- 
sulation must be more perfect than with lower 
voltages. High-tension currents, if properly in- 
stalled, are not dangerous to underground work- 
ers. Stations should be set ahead of the load cen- 
ter so as to anticipate future power requirements. 





Mines a tension of 300 volts or less is termed ‘‘low”’; 

greater than 300 and up to 650 ‘‘medium”’; above 
650 “high.” This article on “High-Tension Current in 
Mines” will therefore be a discussion of electrical sys- 
tems operating with voltages above 650 volts. The pecu- 
liar conditions existing in mines make necessary the use 
of “low” or “medium” voltages for haulage and other 
portable motors. Moreover, if we are trying to live up to 
the spirit of “safety first,” only voltages of 300 or less, 
such as are described by the Bureau of Mines as “low,” 
should, except in special cases, be used for haulage 
or portable machines. 

With “low” voltage the distance that electric current 
can be transmitted without excessive loss or a serious 
reduction in voltage is limited. As the current is 
inversely proportional to the voltage for a given con- 
nected load and the losses are proportional to the 
square of the current, it is easy to show marked sav- 
ings by the use of the higher transmission voltages. 
These savings show up in the amount of copper re- 
quired in the circuit, the size of coal pile, the output 
of the machines and the cost for the maintenance of 
the motors. 

Reduced voltage causes motors to operate at low 
efficiency and at underload and underspeed. With re- 
duced voltage the current is increased, and as the heat- 
ing is proportional to the square of the current, the 
motor soon overheats and burns out, causing high 
repair charges and rendering the equipment unpro- 
ductive for many hours. With reduced voltage at 
a cutting machine the lineal feet of coal per shift falls 
off and the motor makes frequent trips to the repair 


>: A RECENT technical paper of the Bureau of 





*Paper read by J. Roland Brown before the Kentucky Mining 
Institute at Lexington, Ky., May 18, 1917. 
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shop. With reduced voltage the haulage motor hauls 
fewer cars per trip or makes fewer trips per shift and 
is often out of service for repairs. 

It is not possible to state a rule for finding the eco- 
nomical limit of distance for “low’-voltage transmis- 
sion because it will vary with the nature of the connect- 
ed load. A mine that cuts and hauls on the same 
shift has a very different transmission problem from 
one that cuts on one shift and hauls on another. The 
nature and development of the mine also have a very 
definite bearing, so that the only way to determine 
the economic value of a given electrical system is to 
figure it out for any mine in question. 

It may be easy to show that the losses are much re- 
duced as the voltage is increased, but on a given prop- 
erty the cost of producing, insulating and transforming 
the higher voltage may more than offset the saving due 
to reduced losses. High voltage should be considered 
only in alternating current, as it does not appear 
practical to use high-voltage direct current for mining. 

Where power is purchased or where a central sta- 
tion serves several mines, there can be little question 
but that the high-tension alternating-current transmis- 
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FIG. 1. RECENT SIX-PHASE INTERPOLE ROTARIES ARE 
MORE EFFICIENT THAN MOTOR GENERATORS 


sion system is the one to use, but beyond this it is 
impossible to make a broad statement. Assuming a 
high-tension supply to the mine, the next step is to 
determine what to use inside the mine. At the present 
state of development alternating current should not 
be considered for haulage motors, and if electric haul- 
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age locomotives are used with a trolley, 250-volt direct 
current may be furnished by converting the high-ten- 
sion alternating current through a rotary converter or 
motor-generator set. Cutting ma- 
chines and portable pumps can be 
operated either by direct current from 
the haulage circuit or by “low’’-voltage 
alternating current, induction motors 
being used. The “low” voltage three- 
phase alternating-current circuit is 
connected through a bank of three 
transformers to the high-tension sys- 
tem. The three-phase induction motor 
is more rugged and freer from trou- 
bles than the direct-current motor as 
it has no commutator or brushes and 
will “quit”? when overloaded or sub- 
jected to a reduced voltage and so is 
not likely to be burned out like a di- 
rect-current motor. This feature of 
the induction motor of not operating 
when the voltage has dropped is real- 
ly more of an advantage than a fault 
as it demands better voltage regulation which in turn 
means efficiency and increased production. 

For the fans and hoists “high’’-voltage alternating 
current of 2200 volts can be used economically without 
special transformers. For tipple motors and for 
operating the shop, “‘low’-voltage alternating-current in- 
duction motors served by a bank of transformers will 
give good service. All permanent lighting circuits can be 
furnished with “low’-voltage alternating current 
through transformers. Temporary light circuits in the 
mine may be connected with the haulage circuit. 

For a new development it is often the best policy 
to purchase power and install the transformers above 
ground and lower a low-voltage three-wire cable to 
the mine through a borehole to feed three-phase in- 
duction motors on the cutting machine. Such a scheme 
gives good results at a minimum cost of equipment 
where the mine has not been developed to a degree 
making electric haulage necessary. 

For a mine of moderate size, where the distance 
from the power house or substation to the most dis- 
tant load is not great, it would hardly prove profitable 
to use high-tension alternating current in the mine. 
For a large development the use of high-tension al- 


FIGS. 2 TO 4. 
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ternating current will probably be most economical. 
If the power is purchased from a distant power house, 
33,000-volt current will probably be delivered to a 
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SECTION OF BOREHOLE CABLE, MOUNTING FOR CABLE AND 


METHOD OF HOLDING CABLE 


substation where it will be transformed to 2200 volts. 
The 33,000-volt line must be equipped with discon- 
necting switches and electrolytic lightning arresters, 
and if the 2200-volt secondary circuit passes outside 
the substation above ground, it must be equipped with 
lightning’ arresters. It is best, however, to carry this 
secondary circuit underground in a three-wire lead- 
covered or armored cable. 

When high-tension power is generated at the mine, 
the voltage is usually 2200 volts. Where power is 
purchased, an extra independent transmission line 
should be connected up, capable of operating the fan 
at not less than half-speed and of running the hoist 
under reduced load so that the men can be safely 
drawn from the mine should an accident on the main 
line temporarily shut off the current. 

In lieu of this, oil engines may be installed to meet 
such emergencies. Where power is generated at the 
mine, the hoist and fan should be operated by steam en- 
gines, or else steam units should be installed that can be 
used as reserves in case of necessity. 

For mines already equipped with direct-current cut- 
ting and haulage motors but changing to purchased pow- 
er and alternating-current supply, the entire load under- 




















FIGS. 5 AND 6. 





FIG.6 
THREE-WIRE SUPPORT IN AIRWAY AND INSULATED TRANSMISSION CABLE 
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ground should be supplied through rotary converters or 
motor-generator sets. The question then is whether the 
converters are to be placed outside the mine or under- 
ground. Where the load can readily be handled by one 
machine, it should be placed outside, but where two or 
more machines will show economy, then they should be 
placed inside and carefully located so as to give the best 
load distribution. In the latter case it will be necessary 
to carry 2200-volt alternating current underground. 

It is now considered good practice to use several 
converters connected in parallel on the direct-current 
side and operated without continuous attendance. By 
using an automatic reclosing circuit-breaker on the di- 
rect-current side and introducing a time element into 
the switch on the alternating-current side, an attend- 
ant for closing the feeder breakers upon short-circuit 
or overload is not necessary and practically automatic 
operation is secured. The converters are inspected, 
oiled, cleaned and adjusted when started on a shift 
and again when closed down, and at all other times 
the door is locked. 

As shown by the curves in Fig. 1, the latest designs 
of six-phase interpole rotary converters with their at- 
tendant transformers will give higher efficiency than 
a synchronous motor-generator set, and as a synchronous 
converter will carry a momentary overload about twice 
that of a synchronous motor-generator, it is possible 
to use a smaller unit, which even with the necessary 
transformers will cost less than the equivalent motor 
set. In nearly all cases of mine load the peak de- 
termines the capacity of the machine, so this overload 
feature of the converter is important. 

The motor set would give the best power-factor 
correction if it were possible to make adjustments for 
load variation, but this is rarely done, and when it is 
not, the rotary converter can be made to give an av- 
erage power factor higher than that of the motor set. 


WELL-INSTALLED 2200-VOLT CIRCUIT IS SAFE 


On an installation for a larger mine the 2200-volt 
three-phase alternating current circuit is carried un- 
derground. There rotary converters are connected to 
supply power for the haulage, and transformer sta- 
tions, distributed at load centers, supply the “low’- 
voltage alternating-current induction motors on the 
cutting machines and pumps. This makes a satis- 
factory and efficient system of distribution when con- 
ditions are right for its installation. 

A 2200-volt circuit can be introduced into a mine 
with perfect safety if it is properly done. With “low” 
voltage it is possible to keep the motors turning with 
poorly installed circuits, but with “high” tension only 
the best work and design will give any service what- 
ever. It pays even with “low” voltage to make high- 
class installations but with “high” voltage it not only 
pays but is absolutely essential. 

For some mines where the rotaries for the haulage 
system are on the surface, it-is best to carry the 2200- 
volt circuit for the cutting machines above ground 
and enter through a borehole located at the center of 
the cutting-machine load, transformers being installed 
at the bottom of the borehole. For all 2200-volt three- 
phase circuits entering the mine, it is best to use a 
three-wire cable insulated for twice the voltage, or 
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generally 5000 volts. The insulation which has suf- 
ficient mechanical strength and does not deteriorate and 
is not high in cost is varnished cambric. This insu- 
lation is protected from moisture and injury by a lead 
sheath about 4-in. thick. For borehole cable the lead 








sheath is covered with jute and compound. A layer 
of steel wire (see Fig. 2) is then wound with a slight 
twist around this, and another covering of jute and 
compound surrounds the whole. The steel wires act 
as an armor and also carry the weight of the cable. 
At intervals of about 20 ft. these steel wires are served 
with wire to hold them in place and make them grip 
the lead sheath. A good mounting for a “high’’-ten- 
sion borehole cable is shown in Fig 3. Fig. 4 shows 
a method of holding a heavy borehole cable using two 
steel strands served to the outside of the cable every 
15 ft. and carrying the mechanical load which might 
be too much for the standard cable. 

“Low”- or “‘medium’’-voltage cables entering bore- 
holes have the same mechanical difficulties to overcome, 
but of course, need not have insulation of equal re- 
sistance. A cable entering through a deep shaft must 
meet the same mechanical loads as one entering through 
a borehole. Boreholes with cables for the electrifi- 
cation of the mines under them are shown in the title 
at the head of the article. 

Bare wire circuits carrying 2300-volt three-phase 
alternating current have been installed in air-courses, 
the circuit being supported on porcelain insulators. 
This of course is a cheap installation, but it does not 
offer the safety afforded by an armored cable. (Fig. 5.) 

The best plan is to use a three-wire armored cable 
(Fig. 6), which has a steel tape wound over the lead 
sheath and covered with jute and compound. It should 
either be laid in a trench or carried by hangers let 
into the rib. All cables should be large enough to 
carry continuously twice the working voltage. The 
lead sheath and armor of all cables must be grounded 
effectively. Before installing cable feeders, whether 
buried in the floor or supported on the rib or from the 
roof, they should be located on a map kept expressly for 
this purpose. After installation, an inspection should be 
made, and the map should be checked to be sure it is 
correct. Cables carried on the rib should hang 
about two or three feet from the floor and must have 
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steel armor. When so installed, they will rarely be 
injured by falls. When installed in a trench, they 
should be drawn through a pipe or duct laid in con- 
crete, provided with small manholes every 300 to 500 
ft. so that in case of trouble only that amount of cable 
need be removed. 

These manholes should be spotted so that all splices 
and branches are located in them. In making splices 
and branches in cables, a much better grade of work 
must be done than is usual on mine circuits. The 
individual wires of the cable must be carefully spliced, 
soldered and insulated. The group of wires must then 
be inclosed in a lead sleeve, the joints wiped and the 
sleeve filled with compound—a careful job, but well 
worth doing thoroughly. With careful installation 
the “high’’-voltage circuit can be operated with entire 
safety and few or no interruptions. 

Converter or transformer stations in the mine should 
be installed with care and according to plans and draw- 
ings. Placing transformers where most convenient 
without first making a careful investigation of the 
load is bad practice and will not give good results. The 
converter or transformer room should be closed to all 
persons except those authorized to care for or repair 
the apparatus and must offer such protection that an 
ignorant person, even one who disobeys rules, cannot 
be injured by the current. 


TRANSFORMER ROOM SHOULD BE FIREPROOF 


Some mines have used a wood lattice with locked 
door to protect transformers, but it is much better to 
build a fireproof room. The room may be made with 
concrete or brick walls, floor and roof, and provided 
with a locked iron door with ample openings for venti- 
lation. The door sill should be raised a sufficient 
height above the floor to keep the transformer oil from 
flowing out into the mine in case of an explosion in 
one or more transformers. The transformers should 
be raised so that they may easily be drained. 

A: bucket of clean dry sand should be placed in each 
room for fire fighting, and one, or better two, Pyrene, 
or similar, fire extinguishers, suitable for extinguish- 
ing oil or electric fires, should be mounted on the outer 
wall near the door. 

The “high’’-voltage armored cable should enter the 
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room through the wall or floor and connect with the 
high-tension oil switches, and fuses mounted on the 
inside face of the wall. Where there are few stations, 
the cost may be lowered by having only fuses and no 
switches on the high-tension side of the transformers, 
but this requires cutting out the main feed to work 
on one transformer station. 

Three transformers are required on a three-phase 
circuit and are connected in delta. With this arrange- 
ment one transformer may fail and be cut out with- 
out interrupting the service, which will be taken care 
of by the other two. 

In some mines the transformers are wound for 2200 
volts primary and 250 volts secondary, but as alternat- 
ing current cutting-machine motors will not operate 
under a greatly reduced voltage, some transformers 
are wound with two secondary taps, one for 240 volts 
and one for 275 volts. When the machines are cut- 
ting near the station, the 240-volt tap is used, but when 
the distance to the machines is great enough to cause 
a serious voltage drop, then the other tap is connected. 

The secondary or low-voltage feeders pass through 
the wall of the room to oil circuit-breaker switches, 
mounted on the outside where the circuit can be con- 
trolled without entering the room. Three-wire low- 
voltage cables are then carried to the cutting face. 
Cutting-machine cables may then be attached to the 
feeder cables by spring connectors, and as the machines 
advance these tapping points may be reinsulated. 

To secure all the benefits from the use of high-vol- 
tage alternating current, it is essential to keep a map of 
all circuits and by careful records and tests change 
the stations from time to time so that they are near 
the center of their load. It is necessary, therefore, 
to anticipate the load center and place a station beyond 
it, thus preventing too frequent changes. High-voltage 
alternating-current circuits and apparatus are now in 
successful operation in many mines, and those who 
operate them seem well satisfied with the results and 
state that they would install alternating current again 
when developing new work. 

The safety problem has been solved and now depends 
on careful installation; and the economy of the system 
depends largely upon the skill and planning of the 
electrical engineer. 
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Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—-IV 


By J. McCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — Grades in mine tracks are neces- 
sary in order to equalize the drawbar pull in both 
directions, to secure adequate track drainage and 
under certain circumstances to facilitate handling 
of the cars. On curves grades are introduced to 
compensate curve resistance. Such compensating 
grades may be either positive or negative. 


per unit of distance is called the grade; the number 
of feet of rise or fall per 100 ft. horizontal, the per 
cent. of grade. 

On the surface the grade for locomotive traffic is de- 
termined, first, by the size of the locomotive and the 
number of cars it is required to haul; second, by the 
elevation it is desired to attain in a certain distance; 
and third, by the topography of the route. 

Underground, where the headings are driven on line, 
the grade follows the pitch of the heading, rope haulage 
and planes being introduced when the grade becomes 
too heavy for locomotive traffic. 

On the heavier pitching measures the gangways are 
usually driven on a regular grade, which follows the 
strike of the bed. In determining this grade, the drain- 
age, haulage, and to a certain extent the loading of the 
cars, should be considered. 

In lightly pitching or rolling measures, before any 
lines for headings or chambers are adopted, the probable 
contours of the bed should be shown in advance of the 
workings, so that an idea of the grade that is likely 
to be encountered may be formed. A study of the con- 
tours and close attention to the grade as the heading 
advances will serve to forestall using the heavier grades 
requiring rope haulage or the employment of other 
forms of haulage than locomotives or mules. 

A specific grade cannot be adhered to rigidly in the 
light pitching or so-called flat measures, but neverthe- 
less more attention should be given to approximating 
this grade. Too often the workings ‘are projected with 
very little consideration toward anything other than 
releasing a certain area of coal, the lines being followed 
regardless of the grade. This entails high transporta- 
tion costs. A combination of the line and contour 
method, while affording a less symmetrical layout, se- 
cures a more economic haulage. 

A good rule, applicable in many cases where headings 
are driven by alignment, is to first determine the lines 
as far as practicable to conform with both the area to 
be worked and the best possible grade, then to establish 
a maximum grade and give each line with the under- 
standing that this line shall be followed only so long as 
the inclination of the strata does not compel exceeding 
this grade. Should this inclination be encountered, fur- 
ther advices can be then given, based on the latest de- 
velopments, before the heading is continued. 

In the determination of a standard gangway grade 
for the gangways in the heavier pitching beds, the 
first requisite should be that the grade be sufficient to 


IE railroad work the number of feet of rise or fall 


take care of the drainage and allow the water to main- 
tain its channel free from any accumulations of silt or 
sediment. Good drainage is a requirement in any type 
of haulage, and in the maintenance of the ballast and 
trackwork it is a necessity. 

A ditch with a semicircular cross-section will have 
the greatest carrying capacity, while one with a half- 
hexagon cross-section is the nearest practical approach 
thereto for mine work. 

The following is an approximation of Cutters’ formula 
for ditches, 


-100,0007?s 0007" s 
Sr + 15— 





in which 

V = Mean velocity per second; 

y = Hydraulic radius; that is, the cross-section of 
the water in the ditch in feet, divided by the 
perimeter of the ditch in contact with the 
water ; 

s== The slope; that is, the fall divided by the 
length. 

The following table shows the carrying capacity and 
mean velocity for a ditch with a half-hexagon cross-sec- 


tion per foot of bottom width. (See Fig. 9.) 
Mean Velocity 

Grade per in Feet Cubic Feet Cubic Feet Gallons 
100 Feet per Second per Second per Minute per Minute 
4. Inger cea OF 2539 143.5 1,075 
Oita Sieh been 2 We) 2.92 Wows 1,315 
SAW Sr kt aan oe eee. OU 3. 38 202.5 1,520 
1O/ine. Pe eee 290 3.78 226.8 1,700 
1Zins Sao 4.14 248.4 1,863 


A side anetiort ditch with the same cross-sectional 
area and grade will have less current velocity, will carry 
less water, and will choke up much more easily than one 
of a narrower and deeper form. The velocity should not 
be less than 12 ft. per second, or the suspended particles 
will deposit along the bottom of the ditch. 

Where drainage is not the prime consideration, a theo- 
retic grade can be computed, whereby the slope of the 
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FIG. 9. PRACTICAL DRAINAGE DITCH 


road in favor of the loaded cars will compensate for 
the extra resistance due to the additional weight. In 
other words, a proper utilization of the grade will allow 
the drawbar pull on a trip of loaded cars to equal that 
of an equal number of empty cars. The motor or mules 
will thus be able to pull as many cars from the face 
loaded as were brought in empty. 

The prevailing grade in mines where it is possible to 
establish a grade with no consideration but that of haul- 
age runs from 4 in. to 6 in. per 100 ft.; that is, a 0.33 
per cent. and 0.5 per cent. grade respectively. Within 
the last few years it has been realized that this grade 
is rather too light unless some type of anti-friction 
bearing is used. Accordingly, many companies have 
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fixed their standard gangway grade at from 6 in. to 10 which multiplied by 100 will give the rise in 100 ft., 


in. per 100 feet. 
It is obvious that the greater the difference in weight 
between an empty and loaded car, the steeper should be 
25- 











which is 0.443 ft., or 54 inches. 
On straight track, with 54-in. grade per 100 ft. in 
favor of the load, a mule would be able to pull as many 
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‘Average Grade per 100 feet 
FIG. 10. 


the grade in favor of the load to overcome the greater 
resistance due to the load. 

The amount of track resistance is almost proportional 
to the weight on the rails, and as the modern practice 
has been to enlarge the capacities of cars, the grade 
should likewise be augmented following any increase in 
car loading; or the additional resistance from the in- 
creased load should be overcome by reducing the journal 
friction by an improvement in the bearings. 

The following example will illustrate the usual method 
of computing the theoretic grade which will equalize the 
drawbar pull on empty and loaded cars. 

Example: A certain colliery has in use all-steel cars 
weighing empty 5080 lb. each and loaded with coal an 
average of 12,230 lb. As the track is dirty and not very 
well laid, the total frictional resistance will be assumed 
as 30 lb. per ton for an empty car and 25 lb. per ton on 
a loaded car; in other words, the coefficient of friction 
(or ratio of the resistance to the weight) will be 0.015 
and 0.0125 respectively. It is desired to find the grade 
that will equalize the draw-bar pull on an empty car 
with a loaded car. Let 

¢ = The sine of the angle of the desired grade; 
W = Weight of empty car; 
W’ = Weight of loaded car; 
C =Coefficient of friction for empty car; 
C’ = Coefficient of friction for loaded car; 
then 
(WC) + W sing = (W’ C’) — W’ sin ¢ 
Substiting values in the above case, 
(5080 & 0.015) + 5080 sin = (12,230 0.0125) — 
12,230 sin ¢. 
76.2 + 5080 sin ¢ = 152.875 — 12,230 sin 9%, 
17,310 sin ¢ = 176.675, 
sin @ = .00443, 








DYNAMOMETER RECORD CHART OF PLAIN-BEARING CAR TRIP 


loaded cars out as it could pull empty cars in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The preceding formula does not consider the weight 
of the motor or locomotive, the effective weight of which 
will also depend on the grade. 

If in the foregoing example we wished to use an 8- 
ton motor having a tractive pull of 3000 lb. on the level, 
and secure an equal drawbar pull and maximum loading, 
the formula will be somewhat different. 














Let 
M = Weight of motor; 
F = Tractive effort of motor. 
Then 
F+ M sin ?¢ F—M sin? 
(W's) — W’ sine (WC) + Wsine 
Solving, 


= 5 in. per.100 ft. 

With the same motor compelled to handle cars loaded 
with rock, the formula in order to make the grade bal- 
ance the extra resistance of a full trip of rock, the 
weight of each car being 17,000 lb., would be, letting W” 
= weight of a loaded rock car, 





PF tMain.§ ley ke — Mein ¢ 
(W'C) — W’ sin® (WC) + Wsin$ 
or 
¢ = 7 in. (almost) per 100 ft. 


The grade on straight track should then be between 
5 and 7 in. per 100 ft., and the above motor would be 
able to pull inby about 28 empty cars and the same num- 
ber out, loaded. 

When it is considered that curved track makes up a 
large portion of every gangway and that the tracks are 


-dirtiest immediately after the cars have been loaded 


from chutes (all of which has a greater effect on the 


(loaded car), it will be apparent that this theoretic grade 
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should be increased to assist in overcoming these con- 
tingencies. 

Other considerations that would still further increase 
the grade in favor of the load are the usual methods 
pursued in panel mining and the loading of the cars. 

It is customary in panel mining to drive the coal gang- 
ways first, and when they have advanced far enough to 
begin robbing, to tunnel to a haulage gangway, cutting 
off the outer section. This frequently increases the 
length of the tunnels and necessitates a proportionate 
decrease in the grade of the haulage. As a consequence, 
where the tunnels are long, the inclination of the haulage 
road, which by all means should have the best grade, 
is much reduced, and wet roadbed, choked ditch and 
small trips naturally result. 

Since the installation of mechanical haulage in mines 
loading from chutes, the loaders are compelled to move 
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vances; this, however, will remedy itself in all subse- 
quent levels. 

In the case of light pitching beds, increasing the 
grade of new headings may mean a too serious shorten- 
ing of the available lift, and in those headings already 
driven the flat grades will limit the length of the trip. 

These objections, as well as that arising from the ne- 
cessity of moving the cars while loading, can be over- 
come to a great extent by the use of bearings that re- 
duce the journal friction. An improved type, such as 
the Hyatt roller bearing (as has been demonstrated 
by dynamometer tests), will require on the level but 
about 40 per cent. of the draw-bar pull necessary with 
the common type of bearing, or conversely, on the level 
a motor will pull 23 times as many cars if they are 
equipped with antifriction bearings as it will if plain 
bearings are used. The accompanying charts, Figs. 10 
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the cars at the loading places by their own efforts. Four 
cars per trip are not infrequently loaded from one chute. 
On the lighter grades, to move the cars sufficiently to 
accomplish this loading would require an additional 
man, and to forestall this expense the foreman resorts 
to increasing the grades immediately beneath the chutes 
and inserting an equalizing diminution between them. 
This expedient facilitates the loading of the cars, but 
renders the roadbed a succession of flat places and in- 
clines, with pools of water in the “dead spots.” It raises 
the haulage cost, destroys the rolling stock and imparts 
a bumping and jerking to the cars in motion. It is need- 
less to state that a proper grade would remove the ne- 
cessity for this distortion. 

In the gangways where the grades have been produced 
by trusting to the judgment of the workmen, the incli- 
nation usually is from 8 to 12 in. per 100 ft., and I am 
inclined to believe that these grades have more to recom- 
mend them than the lesser ones. 

One objection to the heavier grade is that its first in- 
stallation reduces the available lift as the gangway ad- 
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and 11, are from actual tests and show the draw-bar pull 
of roller bearing and plain bearing cars. Both tests 
were over the same run. The low starting effort re- 
quired for the improved bearing should be noted. The 
grade formulas will have to be applied to determine the 
results for level track. 

Substituting in the formula, and using the same 
weights: 

(WC) + W sing = (W’ C’) — (W’ sin 9) 
(5080 0.006) + 5080 sin ¢ = (12230 « 0.005) — 
12,230 sin ¢ 
30.48 + 5080 sin ¢ = 61.15 — 12,230 sin ¢ 

17,310 sin ¢ = 380.67 

Sin ¢ = 0.00177. This multiplied by 100, will give the 
per cent. of grade, which is 0.177 ft., or 23 inches. 

Thus with suitable antifriction bearings it would re- 
quire on a grade of 24 in. per 100 ft. the same effort to 
move a loaded car with the grade as is required for an 
empty car moving against it. 

The antifriction bearing will run several months on 
one lubrication, thereby eliminating to a great extent 
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the embarrassment of stiff cars. They will be found 
advantageous in locations where the available elevation 
for compensating grades is limited and in reducing the 
elevation required for the car planes in overcoming dif- 
ferences in grade; also on light pitching slopes where 
the cars are barely able to drag the rope. 


CCNSTRUCTING GRADES 


Grades on the surface are secured by running levels 
over stakes set at regular intervals and then marking 
the cuts or fills required to reach the grade selected, 
upon the stakes, to which the surface is then cut or 
filled. 

In the flat measures underground, the headings are 
generally driven on line, the grade of the heading being 
the profile of the bottom rock along the line of heading. 

In the gangways or headings which are not driven on 
line, it is apparent that neither of the methods given 
can be used; by the first method the heading would 
have to be already driven before the grades could be run 
and marked; by the second method a line would have to 
be given, which, of course, would be impossible in the 
heavy pitching seams. 

Under this last condition, and also for tunnels, the 
grade is extended by means of a grade board; that is, 
a board equipped with a spirit level set in its top, or 
with a plumb-line which hangs from an upright in the 
center of the board. The grade is carried by having 
one end of the board wider than the other, this extra 
width being the amount that the grade in question would 
rise or fall in the length of the board. This extra width 
is known as the “toe.” 

Grade boards are usually cut in fractional lengths of 
100 ft., such as 6} ft., 10 ft., 123 ft., etc., so that the 
toe can be readily calculated and the board will be of a 
length convenient for use. The following table gives 
the toes to the nearest ;1, in. for a 10-ft. grade board 
on grades from 0 per cent. to 10 per cent.: 


TOES FOR 10-FT. GRADE-BOARD FROM 0% TO 10% EVERY 4; IN. 


Per Toe, Per Toe, Per Toe, Per Toe, Per Toe, 
Cent. In. Cent. In. Cent. In. Cent. In. Cent. In. 
0.00 ue 2.00 235 4.00 412 6.00 ry 8.00 9§ 
0.05 is 2.05 23 4.05 4} 6.05 735 8.05 ou 
0.10 L 2510 23 4.10 4i3 6.10 74 8.10 93 
0.15 tee 2045)7 12k 4.15 5 6.15) gas 8.15 933 
0.20 + 2.20 2H 4.20 Sis 6.20 73 8.20 9; 
0.25 DE25 23 4.25 54 6.25 135 8.25 97 
0.30 § 7,30 2 4.30 535 6. 30 73 8.30 gs 
0.35 is ye py Nae! ANS5 a) ot 6.35 7H 8.35 10 

0.40 4 2.40 24 4.40 5 6.40 72 8. 40 1035 
0.45 2.45 235 4.45 53 6.45 722 8.45 103 
0.50 é PART ee 5 4.50 5% ~6.905 7% 8.50 1035 
0.55 eres 9055. 23a. 4155) (55 eh ee 8.55 104 
0.60 q 2.60 34 4.60 5s 6.60 7245 8.60 1055 
0.65 ARE eS 4.65 5% 6.65 8 8.65 102 
0.70 t dO wel dt 4.70 58 6.70 875 8.70 104 
0.75 8s 3k 47h) St 6.75 84 8.75 104 
0.80 1 2.80 3% 4.80 52 6.80 83; 8.80 1025 
0.85 1; 2.85 35 4.85 - 5} 6.85 8} 8.85 103 
0.90 1} 2.90 34 4.90 548 6.90 85; 8.90 1044 
0.95 | 2:95 3% 4.95 518 6.95 8} 8.95 103 
1.00 ie 3.00 38 5.00 6 7.00 835 9.00 10%5 
1,05 13; 3.05 3H 5.05 6)5 7.05 8} 9.05 10; 
1.10 1} 3.10 33 5.10 64 7.10 82; 9.10 1015 
1.15 fs aALD 318 513 63; Kho d IS) 8: 9.15 i 

1.20 4 3.20 3% 5.20 6} 7.20 84 9.20 115 
1.25 | 3,25 t 5.25 6% 125 83 Gaz). 114 
1.30 + 3.30 345 5.30 63 ri akN 8 9.30 1135 
abet 3,35,).4 5 See ae eRe 9.35 11h 
1.40 13 3.40 4, 5.40 63 7.40 8 9.40 1155 
1.45 143 3.45 4h 5.45 6%; 7.45 81S 9.45 113 
1.50 It 350 4% 5.50 6% 7.50 9 $50 vob 
1.55 \} 3555.5) 44 5.55 64 7255 975 9559 i} 
1.60 146 3.60 43; 5.60 6} 7.60 94 9.60 1125 
1.65 2 3.65 43 5.65 6 7.65 93 9.65 11g 
1.70 275 3.70 43, 5.70 6% 7.70 94 9.70 1144 
75". hot 295. oa Sivas) 6h (7.75. One 9:75 114 
1.80 2 3.80 435 5.80 7 7.80 9% 9.80 1133 
1.85 2 3.85 4° 5.85 735 7.85 ov 9.85 Wy 
1.90 2 3.90 air 5.90 7} 7.90 9} 9.90 1144 
1.95 2 3.95 tte 5.95 74 aEoD oP 9.95 114% 
2.00 2y5 4.00 4 6.00 7} 8.00 9§ 10.00 12 


Another convenient way is to make the level board 100 
in. long. The required grade per cent. expressed in feet 
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is then equal to the toe required in inches; the length 
of the board is to 100 ft. as 1 is to 12, or as 1 ft. is to 
an inch. 

For example: On a grade board 100 in. long, if the 
grade required is 0.75 per cent., the toe is 0.75 in., or ? 
in. The toe ends of grade boards are given some dis- 
tinguishing mark to avoid confusion, particularly in the 
flatter grades. 

Wherever possible, gangways and headings should be 
driven on a calculated grade, or approach as closely 
thereto as is practical. This should be done if only for 
the sake of haulage, but its importance in the event of 
future developments warranting a tunnel to connect 
parallel haulages, or in case of panel mining, is inestim- 
able. A system of headings or gangways graded to 
conform with one another will save many regrets and 
afford many economic possibilities. 

On the surface, especially where the adopted grade 
is a factor in limiting the length of the trip of cars, the 
inclination on curves should be reduced; so that the 
grade allowed on the curves plus the resistance due to 
curvature will equal the grade on the straight track. 
The compensation or allowance for curvature is usually 
spoken of in terms of the grade proportional to the de- 
gree of curve as discussed under the most economic ra- 
dius to use underground, page 230. 

For example: If the prevailing grade for the road is 
2.5 per cent., then on a 100-ft. radius, or 57 deg. curve, 
the compensation per 100 ft. would be 57 & 0.010 to 
57 X 0.025, or 0.6 to 1.4 ft. respectively, depending on 
the particular cars used. The grade on the curve should 
be 1.9 to 1.1 ft. per 100 feet. 


(To be continued) 


Full Power Now Granted President 
by Food Control Bill 


The food control bill as now amended gives the 
President complete power for commandeering and price 
fixing. The bill provides that whenever the President 
shall find it necessary to secure an adequate supply of 
necessaries for the support of the army or the mainte- 
nance of the navy, or for any other public use connected 
with the common defense, he is authorized to requisition 
and take over, for the use or operation by the Govern- 
ment, any factory, packing house, oil pipe line, mine, 
or other plant, or any part thereof, in or through which 
any necessaries are or may be manufactured, produced, 
prepared, or mined, and to operate the same. 

The United States shall make just compensation, to be 
determined by the President, for the taking over, use, 
occupation and operation by the Government of any such 
factory, mine or plant, or part thereof. Provision is 
made entitling the property owner to sue the Govern- 
ment for just compensation if the price determined upon 
is not satisfactory. This restriction is needed to make 
the bill accord with the requirements of the Constitution. 

Gasoline and kerosene are eliminated from the sec- 
tion providing for the licensing of producers of fuel oil, 
coal, fertilizer and farming implements, packing houses, 
grain elevators, etc., but there is in the bill ample au- 
thority for the control of the oil and even the steel and 
copper industries under the requisitioning power given 
to the President by the United States Congress. 
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Coal Mine Investigations—II 





SYNOPSIS — This installment of the article 
summarizing the research work of the United 
States Bureau of Mines treats of the study of 
mine air in Illinois mines and the work at the 
bureau’s experimental mine. 


of Illinois through the engineering experiment sta- 

tion of the University of Illinois and the state geo- 
logical survey, is investigating the quality of the mine 
atmospheres in the coal mines of the state and the effect 
of different agencies on the air. 

To obtain information on the liability of methane ac- 
cumulating in unsuspected places should the ventilation 
be temporarily shut off or interrupted, a number of 
samples were collected in mines in Illinois and Indiana 
while the mine fan was stopped or while the ventilation 
was interrupted by blocking an air passage. Analysis 
of the samples showed that in some places where the 
gases diffused evenly when the fan was running at nor- 
mal speed, the methane began to stratify as soon as the 
ventilating current was stopped, and within a relatively 
short time the increase was enough to have greatly as- 
sisted in initiating a mine explosion and have made a 
nonexplosive cloud of coal dust violently explosive. This 
investigation is of importance to those mines that prac- 
tice slowing down the fan or otherwise interrupt the 
ventilating current before the firing of shots of black 
powder. 

The bureau’s investigations made in codperation with 
the State of Illinois have shown that there is a wide 
range in the amount of methane given off in the coal 
mines of that state. A large number of samples col- 
lected in two long- 
wall mines near La 
Salle were entirely 
free from methane, 
and the only samples 
containing methane 
from these mines 
showed less than 4 
parts in 10,000 parts 
of air, or less than 
0.04 per cent. On the 
other hand, some of 
the mines in Illinois 
may liberate large 
quantities of methane. 
One mine working the 
No. 5 bed in Saline 
County struck a zone 
of gas feeders which 
after 8 days gave off 
40 cu.ft. of methane 
per minute, or 57,600 
cu.ft. per day, from the face of two entries. Forty-eight 
days later this zone was giving off 24.7 cu.ft. per minute. 
The coal had not been displaced but had been subjected 
to shearing stresses. 


[os Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with the State 





MASONRY OVERCAST IN A MINE 


ravine near Bruceton, Penn., 


To prevent accidents from ignition of firedamp, the 
tendency in some Illinois mines has been to reduce the 
interval between the time the mine is examined and the 
time the men go to work in the morning. Also, more 
care is being taken to keep men from entering aban- 
doned or caved workings. One method of doing this 
has been by the use of woven wire and poultry netting 
barriers with locked gates so that only authorized per- 
sons can pass through. 


EFFECT OF USE OF EXPLOSIVES ON RETURN AIR 


To determine the effect of the gases from blasting 
on the mine air a study was made of the return air 
current in an Illinois mine where approximately 18,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute was circulating. After approxi- 
mately 1850 lb. of powder had been used for blasting, 
analyses of air samples showed that the change in 
the air was small, there being approximately 0.05 per 
cent. increase in inflammable gases and 0.1 to 0.2 per 
cent. increase in carbon dioxide, with a corresponding 
deficiency of oxygen. The slight increase of methane 
would indicate that little methane was liberated by 
the shooting. The return air was distinctly hazy, and 
the odor of sulphur made it unpleasant. The mine 
itself was generating a relatively small amount of 
methane. 

A large number of samples of mine air were collected 
in Illinois mines to determine the ratio between the 
oxygen absorbed from the air by the coal and the 
amount of carbon dioxide added. The ratio between 
oxygen absorption and carbon dioxide emanation was 
found to vary widely, but the average of a number of 
analyses appears to establish a ratio of about 8 to 1, or, 
in other words, while the air was in circulation about 
three volumes of oxygen was absorbed for one volume 
of carbon dioxide add- 

ed. The experimental 
mine of the Bureau 
of Mines was opened 

in December, 1910, 

for the purpose of 
making explosion 
tests in connection 
with a study of the 
origin and progress of 
explosions of coal 
dust, of gas (me- 
thane), and of mix- 
tures of coal dust and 
gas. The object was 
to develop and test 
methods of prevent- 
ing or limiting such 
explosions. The mine 
is in the Pittsburgh 
coal bed and is situ- 
ated on the side of a 
13 miles from Pitts- 
burgh. The Pittsburgh coal at this point is nearly level 
and is 5 to 53 ft. thick, and consists of two main entries 
1300 ft. long; one pair of butts driven 300 and 350 ft. 
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to the left of the main entries, from which five rooms 
are turned, and a single butt entry 100 ft. long, turned 
to the right from the main entry. The inner 350 ft. of 
the main entry has a concrete lining. The purpose of 
this lining is to facil- 
itate cleaning after 
explosion tests and 
to prevent particles 
of coal dust from 
the ribs and_ roof 
having any effect in 
tests with coals from 
other beds. At inter- 
vals of 200 ft. through- 
out the mine, except 
in the outer part of 
the main air course, 
large instrument sta- 
tions of concrete are 
built in the rib. In 
these are placed meas- 
uring and recording 
instruments during 
explosion tests. In 
addition to these 
large stations are 
smaller intermediate 
stations. All the stations are connected to each other 
and to the outside by a cable in a pipe embedded in con- 
crete in the rib. 

The instruments used are of two general classes— 
pressure instruments, each of which records the explo- 
sion pressure at the point at which it is placed, and 
circuit breakers, each of which causes a break in the 
circuit when the flame of the explosion passes, this 
break being recorded by a chronograph in the observ- 
atory. In the latest type of pressure manometer the 
variation in pressure is recorded by a ray of light act- 
ing on a photographic film; the passage of the flame is 
also photographed on the same film. By means of the 
time records on the various films it is possible to plot 
the various records according to time and distance from 
the origin and to study the progress of the explosion 
as shown in the pressure and flame records. As the 
time the flame passes both large and small stations is 
indicated by the circuit breakers, the velocity between 
any of these points can be calculated. The principle 
of the breaking of circuits is also used in ascertaining 
the time of operation of various protective devices used 
in connection with the explosion tests. 

The coal dust used in the tests is prepared at a grind- 
ing house at the mine and immediately before a test is 
distributed on side shelves along the entry, on cross 
shelves about 8 in. beneath the roof and on the concrete 
floor, the usual distribution being at the rate of about 
2 lb. of coal dust per linear foot of entry or 0.5 oz. per 
cubic foot of space. Generally an explosion is initiated 
by firing a blown-out shot of 4 lb. of FFF black blasting 
powder from a cannon placed on the floor of the main 
entry and pointed outward. The upper wires from the 
borehole are the shotfiring wires, and the wire passing 
across in front of the hole is part of the ignition circuit; 
when the shot is fired this wire is broken, and the time 
of break, or the starting of the explosion, is recorded in 
the observatory. The wires from the cannon pass 
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ROCK-DUST TREATMENT TO ENTRY SURFACE 


Treated surface in background; 
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through a pipe in the rib to the surface at the main 
opening. The igniting shot is fired electrically from the 
surface after everyone is out of. the mine. 

When the shot is fired a flame about 12 ft. long re- 
sults. The air cur- 
rents stir up the coal 
dust from the floor 
and the sides, causing 
a thick cloud, which 
is ignited by the 
flame. The inflamma- 
tion of this coal-dust 
cloud sets up pres- 
sures which cause in- 
creased air move- 
ments and an exten- 
sion of the cloud, 
which in turn ignites; 
this process continues 
indefinitely as long as 
there is fine, dry coal 
dust to be acted on. 
With pulverized Pitts- 
burgh coal dust the 
explosion travels the 
first 150 ft. in about 
1 sec.; beyond this 
point the explosion increases in velocity and pressure 
until at a point 350 ft. from the origin the velocity may 
be as great as 3000 ft. per sec., with a pressure of 40 lb. 
per sq.in. The extension of the explosion for 200 ft. 
more may cause pressures as high as 100 to 120 per 
Sq.in., which is about the maximum recorded by the in- 
struments, although in all probability higher pressures 
have occurred in the explosion zone. 


untreated surface in foreground 


PURPOSES AND CHARACTER OF TESTS 


The first tests at the experimental mine were made 
to demonstrate to large numbers of visitors that coal 
dust would explode. Later, the systematic study of 
explosions was begun. Up to July 1, 1916, 330 tests 
had been made. In general the tests have been made in 
order to study these points: The development of pure 
coal-dust explosions; the relative explosibility of various 
coals; the influence of the fineness and the quantity of 
the coal dust; the influence of small percentages of gas 
in the air current; the effect of the presence of rock 
dust; the effectiveness of rock dust barriers for limiting 
explosions, and the development of explosions in wide 
places. 

In determining the explosibility of various coal dusts, 
mixtures of coal dust and shale dust or other incom- 
bustible dust are used. The proportion of incombusti- 
ble dust is increased until a mixture is found through 
which an explosion will not travel. The percentage of 
shale dust required to prevent the explosion is the meas- 
ure of the relative explosibility of the coal dust. 

Two classes of tests, termed ignition and propagation 
tests, are made. In the ignition test the percentage of 
shale dust that prevents the mixture of shale and coal 
dust from being ignited by a standard blown-out shot 
from the cannon is determined; in the propagation test 
the percentage of shale dust that prevents propagation 
of an explosion started in a zone of more explosive dust, 
or by the ignition of a body of gas, is determined. 
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After determination has been made of the ignition and 
propagation limits of coal dust in an atmosphere con- 
taining no explosive gas, tests are made when small 
percentages of gas are present in the air current, and 
the percentage of shale dust necessary to prevent igni- 
tion or propagation as the case may be, with various 
percentages of gas, is thus determined. Explosibility 
tests of this character have been made with 12 different 
coals, ranging from low-volatile anthracite to high- 
moisture lignites. 

Another factor that affects the explosibility of coal 
dust is its fineness. A large number of tests have been 
made to determine the influence of this factor. With 
Pittsburgh coal dust the percentage of shale dust re- 
quired increases from 50 to 80 per cent. as the propor- 
tion of coal dust fine enough to pass a 200-mesh screen 
is increased from 10 per cent. to 75 per cent. This shows 
how important is the fineness of the dust in a mine, 
for the finer the dust the greater must be the precau- 
tions taken to prevent widespread explosions. 


METHODS OF MAKING COAL DUST NONEXPLOSIVE 


There are two general methods of rendering coal dust 
nonexplosive—first, by wetting the dust to prevent a 
cloud of dust from being formed, because only when 
the coal dust is in a cloud is it explosive; second, by 
adding to the coal dust enough incombustible dust to 
make the mixture nonexplosive. The first method is 
extensively used; the second is comparatively new in the 
United States. 

The first coating is applied by hand, and the use of 
limestone dust gives an entry the appearance of being 
whitewashed. Later, when it is necessary to redust, the 
dust is blown into the air current by means of a blowing 
machine, and this dust settles down on ledges and sur- 
faces on top of the coal dust that has accumulated, and 
keeps the latter from becoming explosive. 

Ordinarily only the coal dust in the haulage entries 
is treated, but the parallel air course may contain con- 
siderable coal dust that would propagate an explosion. 
To obviate this danger, rock dust should also be blown 
into the air course. 


TESTING MINE DUST WITH TAFFANEL ‘‘'VOLUMETER” 


The information gained from explosibility tests of 
the quantity of shale dust necessary to prevent mine 
explosions is very valuable in developing the rock- 
dusting method of rendering coal dust inert; if the 
explosibility of the road dust be questioned, analysis of 
samples will show whether the percentage of incom- 
bustible in the road dust is sufficient to prevent the 
propagation of an explosion along that road. Analyses 
of such samplés showing the percentage of incombustible 
dust present can be made quickly with an instrument 
called a “volumeter,”’ designed by Mr. Taffanel, of 
France. A definite amount of the dust is placed in the 
instrument with a definite volume of alcohol, and the 
height to which this material rises in a graduated stem 
shows the percentage of incombustible dust present. 

As has been indicated, in order to have efficient pro- 
tection from widespread explosions, rock dusting should 
be done throughout a mine, as no one can foresee at 
just what point an explosion may start. As long as 
rock dusting or watering is satisfactorily maintained 
there should be no danger of an explosion being propa- 
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gated throughout a mine; but if method is used and 
not adequately maintained there should be supplement- 
ary means of preventing an explosion from spreading 
throughout the mine and possibly causing the death of 
everyone in it. So-called ‘‘rock-dust barriers,” based on 
devices tested in France, have been designed by George 
S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, . 
and tested at the experimental mine. Models of each 
of several types were developed which in a large num- 
ber of tests stopped propagation of explosions. 

One of the most easily constructed and effective of 
these barriers is known as the “trough barrier.” It 
consists of six or more troughs extending across the 
entry at intervals of about 6 ft., with the bottom boards 
held in position by a lever system connected by wires 
to suspended vanes 100 ft. on either side of the troughs. 
Should an explosion occur the vanes are caused to swing, 
thus releasing the bottom boards of the troughs, and the 
dust contents fall to the ground in a dense cloud. The 
dense dust cloud cools the gases to such a degree as to 
prevent propagation of flame beyond. 


ISOLATING E PLOSION AREAS BY BARRIERS 


Such barriers are feasible at the entrances to all splits 
of the air current or sections of a mine, and at points 
along the main haulage roads, so that if an explosion 
occurs it will be arrested by the barriers, and will not 
spread throughout the mine. If an explosion should 
occur in a particular split in which the dust on the 
roads was explosive, it would not travel beyond the 
barrier at the entrance to the split. The men in the 
split might lose their lives, but the men in other parts 
of the mine would have a better chance of getting out. 

Most of the tests made have been made in entries or 
narrow places, because most explosions are initiated in 
such places. However, as some explosions start in wide 
places, a few tests have been made with reference to 
the development of explosions in such places. These 
tests indicate that such explosions can be initiated with 
comparative ease by a single blown-out shot if enough 
fine coal dust be present. It was also found that cut- 


throughs (break-throughs) near the point of origin 
hindred the development of the explosion; the cut- 
throughs permitted considerable release of pressure at 
the time. when the explosion is just getting under way 
and so deadened its force at the very start. 

(To be continued) 
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PART OF MINE CAMP AT BANKHEAD, ALTA., CANADA, 


COMMISSARY IN FOREGROUND 
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The Engineer’s Part in the War 





SYNOPSIS —/n the present war the old mili- 
tary lines have practically been thrown aside for 
a special industrial organization whose business 
is war. The article shows how important is the 
part played by engineers in the conflict. 


6e HIS is a war of engineers.”” Just what does this 

oft-quoted phrase mean? Capt. Gustave P. Ca- 

part, of the general staff of General Pétain, who 

is at present in this country as a member of the French 

scientific commission, indicates that the answer to this 

question involves a new understanding of what military 
operations are today. 

When it is stated that this is a war of engineers, that 
statement means that the old military lines of organiza- 
tion have practically been thrown aside at the front, and 
in their place has been built up a specialized industrial 
organization whose business is war. We no longer have 
infantry, cavalry and artillery in the old sense of the 
words. We have a planned organization for offensive 
military operations, in which the plans are made on an 
engineering basis, in which the fighting is done in many 
branches of the service by engineering methods, and of 
which the operations are carried on by engineering work 
in roadmaking, in transportation, in industrial manage- 
ment and factory operations. 

Captain Capart, in an interview with the Electrical 
World, points out that this war is being fought with 
prime materials. The modern battle, he states, is a 
problem of roads and a problem of transport. In the 
maintenance of railways and roads, as well as in the con- 
struction of new extensions, a large and highly trained 
personnel is required for the laying of tracks, for repair 
shops, drivers and conductors, for the handling of con- 
struction material, etc. 

Cableways and telpherage systems have given extraor- 
dinarily valuable service at the front. In one installa- 
tion 600 mules were turned to other service by the in- 
stallation of a telpherage system. The automobile, with 
its camions and its tractors, is another valuable link. 





ELECTRIC POWER EXTENSIVELY USED AT FRONT 


The electrical engineer is playing a wonderful part in 
this war. Great distribution systems for electric light 
and power have been necessary for the use of armies. 
The headquarters of the armies, the cantonments, artil- 
lery, repair shops, hospitals, air service, etc., all use 
electric power. Machinery and skilled men are neces- 
sary for air compressing, rock drilling and trenching 
machines. 

The Government of the United States has compre- 
hended fully the importance of the organization of en- 
gineers in these many lines, and the engineer regiments 
which have already responded to the military needs in- 
dicate the ability of this country to furnish the class of 
men needed for the military industrial work. 

In this country we must understand that to prose- 
cute the war successfully we must think not only of ma- 
terials and of human energy in tremendous totals, but 
we must think of using materials and literally of using 


human energy with the highest efficiency. Men must be 
selected for their places in this great industrial war, not 
on the basis of their physical characteristics alone, not 
on their ability to carry a gun, but on the basis of spe- 
cial knowledge to fit them for positions of responsibility 
and of specialized training which this war demands. 

Captain Capart believes that in the United States we 
have the opportunity to combine the knowledge and the 
experience of what has been done in three years of war, 
and that our armies should go to France organized in 
such a way as to fit them for the industrial task which 
lies ahead of them. Captain Capart points out that our 
engineers who go to France as military men in their spe- 
cialized branches will also be pioneers of American in- 
dustry in times of peace and will prepare the ground for 
the economic war which is expected to follow when the 
military battles are over. 


THE Four ZONES IN MODERN WARFARE 


Military operations may be thought of as being con- 
ducted today in four zones—first, the firing line; second, 
the military zones immediately surrounding the firing 
line; third, the avenues and channels of communication 
between the military zone and what may be called the 
world-wide zones of supplies to that military zone, and, 
fourth, the zones of supplies themselves, which include 
the countries at war and the countries which are supply- 
ing food, machinery and materials for the combatants. 

Captain Capart points out that specialized engineering 
training is necessary in all these war zones. On the fir- 
ing line—troops in contact with the enemy—engineers 
are involved in the strictly military operations, mining 
engineers are planning the executing of trench work, 
earth work, concrete work and so on. On this same bat- 
tle line are engineers who maintain what the French so 
interestingly explain as a “liaison’”—the nerves of com- 
munication between the various sectors of the armies, 
the telephone, the telegraph, the semaphore, the wigwag 
system, wireless, heliograph; in short, the codrdination 
of communication by every means known to science. 

In the military zone, which is entirely in the control 
of the military and potentially and actually threatened 
by the enemy, engineers are busy building and maintain- 
ing roads, constructing, maintaining and operating rail- 
roads, building, rebuilding and operating automobiles, 
constructing narrow-gage railroads, cableways, telpher- 
age systems, etc. In this military zone electrical engi- 
neers are at work building and operating lighting and 
power plants, erecting and maintaining distributing 
lines, handling the network of telephone and wireless 
centers of communication. Water-works and water- 
supply engineers, sanitary engineers, engineering con- 
struction gangs erecting shelters and raising camps and 
cantonments and repair shops for airplanes, automo- 
biles, artillery, small arms—all are necessary, and more 
are required in the military zone. 

In the same way, Captain Capart has indicated that 
engineers with their specialized knowledge are needed 
especially in the great problems that touch upon the 
transportation of the necessary materials between the 
military zone and the sources of supply which constitute 
what we have called the fourth great zone. 
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directly at variance with the advice given to the 

Illinois authorities by Francis S. Peabody, the 
‘chairman of the Committee on Coal Production. It was 
the opinion of W. S. Gifford, the director of the Council 
of National Defense, and of William B. Colver, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, that it would be best for all 
concerned if the Federal Trade Commission were named 
arbitrator in the Illinois price controversy. Mr. Pea- 
body and the coal committee concurred fully in that view. 
‘“‘We believe,” said Mr. Peabody in his telegram, “that 
the Federal Trade Commission is the only agency that 
can determine scientifically the question at issue.” 

The consensus of opinion in Washington seems to be 
that the action taken in Illinois will have to be “un- 
scrambled” and that it will occasion difficulties which the 
Federal Government should have been spared at this 
time. The matter would not be serious if Illinois alone 
were concerned, but it is practically certain that other 
states will follow the example set. 


La action taken with regard to coal in Illinois is 


Much time was given last week by the Committee on 
Coal Production to the coal situation in the Northwest. 
It is quite apparent that the difficulty does not lie with 
the boats. Great room for improvement is said to exist 
in the railroad situation, but reports reaching Washing- 
ton indicate that the insistence of the Northwest that its 
needs be supplied with Eastern coal is one of the import- 
ant factors of the situation. While plenty of coal could 
be secured in Indiana and Illinois, advantage is not being 
taken of this source of supply. The agitation for state 
control of prices also has had an unsettling effect upon 
conditions in the Northwest. Dealers hesitate to buy 
when the chance is apparently good that the states will 
force substantial reductions in price. 


Coal production throughout the country continues to 
decrease, as is shown by the weekly statements of the 
Geological Survey. The report, issued last Saturday, 
shows 74.6 to be the percentage of full time capacity 
as compared with 75.8 per cent. for the preceding week. 
The chief décline in production was in Illinois, Indiana, 
western Pennsylvania and southern Virginia. There 
was practically no increase in the production in Ohio. 
Car shortage, labor shortage and labor disturbances are 
given as the chief causes of failure to realize a higher 
percentage of full-time capacity. While not mentioned 
in the Geological Survey’s report, it is believed that un- 
eertainty as to the attitude of the Government toward 
the coal industry and the extremely hot weather through- 
out the country also were contributing causes. A better 
car supply is reported from Virginia and the South. Car 
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shortage, however, continued to be the principal factor 
limiting production throughout the Northern states, ac- 
cording to the report, which was prepared by C. E. 
Lesher. Figures for Alabama became available for the 
first time in last week’s report. These figures indicate 
that the mines in that state are running with less inter- 
ruption than are those in any other state reporting. 
The highest percentage of losses during the week under 
review took place in Indiana. More than 800 mines are 
now making returns on which the statements are based. 





Another appeal, based on patriotic grounds, will be 
mailed out soon by the Committee on Coal Production to 
the operators and miners. An extract from the text of 
the appeal reads as follows: 


We call upon the coal operators and miners of the United 
States to rise to the present national emergency—to render 
the best service that is in them in advancing the cause of our 
country in the great struggle for democracy as opposed to 
autocracy—and we urge that all elements of society make 
sacrifices to support the flower of American manhood, who 
will soon go forth in battle to uphold the principles of free- 
dom, justice and humanity. As we operators and miners 
cannot all fight in the trenches, we can and must do our part 
in the war by working as earnestly, constantly and faithfully 
as our armies will fight gallantly on the battlefields of 
Europe. 


The document is signed by F. S. Peabody, the chair- 
man of the committee, and William Green, the secretary 
of the United Mine Workers. With regard to codpera- 
tion between operators and miners, the following state- 
ment is made: 


It is not the intention of this committee to seek to restrict 
arbitrarily the normal activities of operators or miners, but 
we are interested, as the whole nation must be, in maintain- 
ing uninterrupted operation in the coal-mining industry and 
in securing at all times the maximum production of coal. 
This committee, representing the coal operators and miners, 
renders great service in promoting good will and harmony 
in the coal industry and in codperating for the purpose of 
bringing about the adjustment of differences between oper- 
ators and miners to the end that production may be in- 
creased. 

The present codperation between those actively engaged 
in the conduct of the coal industry will prevent the putting 
into effect of any extreme or arbitrary policy which would 
interfere with the freedom of action of the coal operators 
and coal miners of the country. In the judgment of the 
committee the problems affecting this industry can be more 
effectively solved and the interest of our nation and the 
public more properly protected by the men who, from the 
nature of their business and occupation, are essentially 
qualified to deal with them. It is necessary that a proper 
degree of voluntary restraint be exercised to the end that 
not only the maximum production be obtained, but that the 
public may be able to rest secure in the knowledge that its 
interest will be safeguarded. 


In addition to going to all mine operators, the state- 
ment will be sent to the secretaries of all the local divi- 
sions of the United Mine Workers of America. 
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In his latest official report, W. S. Gifford, director of 
the Council of National Defense, refers to the work of 
the Committee on Coal Production as follows: 


The Committee on Coal Production has been constantly 
engaged in the work of stimulating production and in ar- 
ranging for an adequate supply of coal to meet the com- 
bined needs of the navy and army, the American civil 
population and to some extent the European allies. Through 
conference with railroad officials and shippers it has brought 
about a pooling arrangement for the Atlantic Tidewater 
region which already promises to do away with the waste 
in car and barge service under the old system of individual 
consignments and make possible a great increase in ship- 
ments to New England and the other Northeastern States. 
A similar arrangement for the Great Lakes and the North- 
west has been in successful operation for many weeks. It 
has also been of material service in the adjustment of prices. 
Particular attention has been given to securing prompt 
shipment for all war purposes, both military and industrial. 


The Federal Trade Commission is understood to be 
desirous of acting as arbiter in some of the labor dis- 
putes which are hampering coal production. The work 
of the commission in arriving at costs of coal production 
are reported to be progressing favorably, but no predic- 
tion is being made as to when the final figures will be 
ready for transmittal to the President. 





What may be expected in other cities can be judged 
from the Federal Trade Commission’s hearings on the 
retail coal situation in Washington. In reporting on the 
situation in Washington, the commission issued a state- 
ment, of which the following is a part: 


The Federal Trade Commission has secured the codpera- 
tion of all producers of anthracite coal to produce an in- 
creased tonnage for 1917 and to market it at moderate 
prices. Production for the months of April, May and June 
was 25 per cent. greater than for the same period of 1916. 
The large producing companies sell at circular prices, 
issued by themselves, to which they adhere strictly. Indi- 
vidual purchasers, not connected with the railroads, sell at 
prices for all domestic sizes except pea, not to exceed 75c. 
higher than those of railroad coal companies. Activities 
of speculative jobbers have been curtailed and the number 
of sales between the mine and the retailer reduced to one 
or, at most, two sales at the present time. The Federal 
Trade Commission will continue to use all of its powers to 
see that the public is supplied with a normal amount of 
fuel at moderate prices. 

Bituminous prices to the general public have not yet 
come under regulation. Legislation now pending contem- 
plates further regulation of both prices and distribution 
under Federal authority. 

With bituminous production and prices coming under su- 
pervision and regulation; with wholesale prices of anthracite 
stabilized as they have never been before; and with every 
indication that the production of anthracite for the re- 
mainder of 1917 will be larger than in the past, the retail 
dealers of Washington should all adjust their prices and 
margins to figures that will yield no more than a moderate 
and reasonable return for the service rendered the public. 

Dealers’ supplies have, in most cases, been larger than 
normal. Barring increased wages to mine labor, present 
prices of anthracite at the mines will not increase beyond 
the normal 10c. per ton Sept. 1, which will bring prices up 
to the winter circular level. Any proposed increase in 
anthracite prices greater than 10c. per ton on Sept. 1 is 
therefore totally unjustified. Present indications are that 
bituminous prices will be reduced in the future. Further 
indulgence in high prices and excessive margins on the part 
of dealers of Washington or of other cities can be regarded 
only as an open declaration of a policy of “profiteering” on 
the part of dealers. 

Dealers should apportion their available supply to meet 
the needs of their customers. Consumers should give their 
orders for their normal tonnage at the time they customarily 
buy, and should not demand the immediate delivery of coal 
that they will not need until well into the winter. The 
general demand of consumers for a year’s supply of domestic 
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coal in the spring and summer has created a situation all 
over the country which can be relieved only by the retailers 
delivering the coal as it is produced. This need causes con- 
sumers no uneasiness. It has always been the way in which 
their needs have been supplied in the past, and present 
indications are that the supply of anthracite coal produced 
for the coal year, April, 1917, to April, 1918, will be at least 
25 per cent. larger than for the preceding year. 





Fifty per cent. of all coal cars which are furnished in 
the fields shipping to Lake ports are to be used for Lake 
cargo coal, it was decided at a conference Tuesday at 
which the Committee on Coal Production, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
Council of National Defense, railroads, operators, ship- 
pers and other interests were represented. The object 
of the conference was~to devise means whereby the 
Northwest would be assured ample coal for the coming 
winter. It is expected to secure a priority order which 
will make it obligatory to carry out the conclusion 
reached at the conference. As the priority order must 
be issued by the President, and as some delay may be 
unavoidable in getting the matter before him, it is ex- 
pected that the finding of the conference will be carried 
out voluntarily so as to go into effect immediately. 

In addition to Francis S. Peabody, who acted as chair- 
man of the conference, those present were: 


F. C. Baird, commissioner, Lake Bituminous Coal Ex- 
change; G. L. Peck, chairman, Lake Coal and Ore Commit- 
tee; Daniel Willard, chairman, Advisory Committee, Council 
of National Defense; E. H. DeGroot, Jr., H. C. Barlow and 
A. G. Gutheim, Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
of Car Service; C. M. Sheaffer, chairman, Commission on 
Car Service; A. W. Crawford, Chicago Herald; William 
Collins, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland; C. D. Caldwell, 
Byproducts Coke Corporation, Chicago; George D. Cameron, 
chairman, Executive Committee, Lake Coal Shippers, Cleve- 
land; Wallace B. Donhan, vice chairman, New England Coal 
Co., Boston; W. H. Groverman, secretary, Northwestern 
Coal Dock Operators’ Association, Minneapolis; Jay G. Hay- 
den, Detroit News; Arthur Hale, vice president, Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., Baltimore; D. R. Lawson, secretary, Central 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, Fairmont; Har- 
old F. Lane, Railway Age Gazette; J. D. A. Morrow, Com- 
mittee Pittsburgh Producers’ Association, Pittsburgh; Peter 
Reiss, president, C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; F. X. 
Patterson, Federal Trade Commission, Washington; Tolbert 
St. Clair, Associated Press; W. J. Tomkins, Traffic Commit- 
tee, Independent Salt Association, Chicago; Edward A. 
Uhrig, president, Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., Milwaukee; 
Paul Wooton, Coal Age; Paul N. Wilson, United Press; 
Charles D. Weeks, Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co., Milwaukee; 
R. S. McVeigh, vice president, Island Creek Coal Co., Cin- 
cinnati; J. P. Yoder, Federal Trade Commission; J. B. Zerhl, 
aa Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association, Cleve- 
and. 





Final figures covering coke-oven accidents, compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines, show injuries to nearly twice as 
many men as in the average of several years preceding. 
In the opinion of Albert H. Fay, the statistician in 
charge of the work, there has been no increase in the 
hazards connected with the making of coke, but more 
complete reporting followed the operation of compensa- 
tion laws. The fatalities, which have always been re- 
ported, show no variation from the average. 

President Wilson was acquainted in detail with the coal 
situation in New England by a committee composed of 
F. C. Wright, representing Maine, H. M. Jones, Ver- 
mont, J. J. Storrow, W. B. Donham and H. H. Stimson, 
Massachusetts, J. R. Freeman and W. B. Vial, Rhode 
Island, Pearson, New Hampshire and Russell, Connecti- 
cut. 
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General Labor Review 


The union is permitting the mine workers of eastern Ten- 
nessee and southern-eastern Kentucky to go on strike. It 
has been fostering a strike in Alabama to take place Aug. 
20. This move, however, may yet be broken to pieces on 
the rocks of racial prejudice. The negro believes that he 
has a right to control wherever he casts the larger vote. 
In Colorado the union still permits its local leaders to talk 
strike without rebuke. These are nonunion districts. The 
beneficent work of union 
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The Labor Situation 
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Peaceful Internment in Union Fold 


The union still seeks in the anthracite region to act as a 
licensing board for mine workers. Those who pay its dues 
are to be permitted to practice mining, and those who don’t 
should move away and make the anthracite field “safe for 
democracy,” as John P. White would say. 

The three district presidents of the anthracite region held 
a meeting last week with Mr. White to discuss the plans 
for a closed shop. The Wilkes-Barre convention’s resolution 

says that excluding nonun- 





pacification has not™ been = tegen 
available in these states. | 

They are victims, we are i 
told, of coinpetition between | 
labor—examples of what 
happens where the collective 
bargain has not replaced 
aggression by agreement. 
But in the anthracite re- | 
gion, where we are told not 
to expect strikes because 
the union has a contract, ‘ 
button strikes have been |} 
numerous, and in [Illinois i 
there are indications that | 
the whole state may soon he if 
idle. There may be no coal | 
obtainable at any price. 
The miners appear to have 
been working steadily and 
making wages larger than 
they could readily spend. 
They could have _ eased 
their miserable predicament 
by the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. But there are many 
ways just as} effective of 
ridding one’s self of exces- 
sive coin. There is the 
strike, for instance. Now 
a strike has two advan- 
tages. It spends the money 
and it furnishes a holiday. 
The Liberty Bond only sup- 
plies the first need. The 
Illinois strikes are of every 
variety. They are started for higher drivers’ wages, about 
powder, out of sympathy with the street-car men and against 
the superintendent of one of the mines. But over and above 
all they are started to make a holiday and as a chance to 
spend the money earned. The blood is over rich, and a rash 
breaks out all over the labor body. 
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Strikers Are Indicted for Treason 


Three miners have been brought to Louisville from Clay, 
Ky., charged with firing on the National Guard during the 
disorders incident to the recent strike. They have been 
committed to jail at Louisville and charged with treason by 
the United States district attorney. On Aug. 2 it is said 
50 men lined up on a hill above a group of eight soidiers 
commanded by Lieut. L. E. Barnes and fired on the soldiers. 
The shots were returned. After the brush, several rifles 
and more than a thousand empty shells are said to have 
beer found on the hilltop. The men who have to defend 
themselves from this charge of treason are A. H. Cutsinger 
and W. J. Skinner, of Clay, and J. N. Collins, of Wheatcroft. 
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ion men would mean a 
greater coal production— 
that is, if a closed shop is 
conceded, there will be. nc 
more strikes to secure it. 
This is a brilliant sugges- 
tion, like another made re- 
cently by a humorist. He 
said that if we would only 
do away with private prop- 
erty, burglary would de- 
crease. The organized mine 
workers declare that. ex- 
cluding men from the mines 
who are not union men 
would rid the mines of In- 
dustrial Workers of the 
World. It appears, how- 
ever, that the control of the 
members by the union after 
they have joined its ranks 
is so weak that introducing 
the closed shop would be as 
hopeless a method of reform 
as to require that all house- 
breakers and drunkards 
should join the church. The 
union has never been able 
to coerce those who have 
joined its ranks of their own 
free will. How will it then 
be able to restrain those 
who merely join because 
only by joining it can they 
ply their trade? The in- 
troduction of barbarians 
into the church by forcible means—a pleasant custom of the 
long ago—always had an unfortunate effect on that institu- 
tion. No less unfortunate would be the entry of the “I Won’t 
Works” into the ranks of the United Mine Workers. The 
union is a desirable body to deal with in proportion to its 
approach to an organization of gentlemen. Add a lot of 
anarchistic roughnecks to its ranks, and it will approach by 
that much the nearer to a conscientiousless organization 
with which it will be useless to sign a contract. 

But the union says, wherever these men are undesirable 
“reds,” we will ourselves put them out. That is just what 
the coal companies are doing now, and they prefer to keep 
the choice in their own hands, feeling that they are entitled 
to it as they alone have to pay the men they employ. The 
discharge of undesirables is not an easy task for either the 
company or the union. It is likely to be followed in either 
case by a strike of those who side with the undesirables. 

The matter is settled till 1920. No one has a right to 
discuss it till that time as long as there is a definite contract 
to be kept inviolate. Nor are strikes to secure the closed 
shop permissible. On Aug. 7 the Henry Clay, Big Mountain, 
Sterling and Luke Fidler collieries of the Philadelphia & 
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Reading Coal and Iron Co. and the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
had button strikes by which 3000 employees were laid idle. 
The union officials pointed out that the strike was a direct 
violation of the agreement, but the men struck nevertheless, 
arguing that when the mines were running steadily every 
man could afford the 50c. demanded. 

The 1200 mine workers at the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co.’s Henry Clay and Big Mountain collieries de- 
cided on Aug. 11 to go back to work on Aug. 13, though the 
union dues were not all paid. In lieu of striking they de- 
cided to guard the roads leading to the mines and turn back 
any nonunion men who would venture to go to work. 


Organizers Abandon Johnstown 


The union contends that Johnstown is not abandoned by 
the organization. A statement to that effect was issued on 
Aug. 9 by John Brophy, the district president. This docu- 
ment could only succeed in reaffirming what it denied, 
for agitation when in full swing is so evident that it needs 
no affirmation, and to deny an obvious condition only makes 
its existence more marked. Mr. Brophy declares that some 
of the operators favor the union and that the sentiment 
toward the union in Johnstown is steadily growing. Of all 
recent union activities, the one at Johnstown was the weak- 
est and least effective. 


Drivers Discontented with Wages 


Declaring that they could not pay the prices for flour 
and other foodstuffs demanded at the present time, and that 
they could not keep up with the steadily increasing cost of 
living on the wages they were receiving, the drivers at the 
Crawford mine No. 12 put up their mules on the evening of 
Aug. 4 and went on a strike, demanding that their daily 
wages be immensely increased. 

The action followed closely on that of the drivers at the 
Mary mine of the Otter Creek Coal Co. and at Crawford 
mine No. 14. As a result three of the large mines of the 
Brazil field were tied up pending a settlement. The drivers 
are now receiving $3.60 a day, having been given an in- 
crease of 62c. a day when the recent general increase in the 
central competitive region went into effect. 

The drivers demand that they be paid 9 hours’ time for 
8 hours’ work, which would mean an increase of 45c. on the 
day. Edward Havercamp, the secretary of District No. 8 
of the United Mine Workers, went to Indianapolis to confer 
with international officers. The operators are standing firm 
against the demands of the miners. 

In Illinois it is impossible to describe the discontent as 
centering in the mule drivers. It is far too general for 
that. It has its origin in the large profits made by the 
operators of that and other states. 

As a rule, the employee does not concern himself with 
the market. If he knows the selling price, he does not 
know the freight rate or other charges, and so is in doubt 
as to the actual profit of operation. The low price of slack 
usually makes calculation difficult. But now not only is 
the schedule high, but it is extremely definite and gives 
the price at the mines. That price looks so high to the 
driver that he wants a part of it, contract or no contract. 

The miner is also dissatisfied, regardless of his well- 
filled envelope. He believes that not only is he underpaid, 
but other workmen also, and so he is ready for a sympathy 
strike, not only with his fellow workers but with the striking 
street-car men. 

Springfield is a sort of geographical center of Illinois. 
Draw a line from Springfield to St. Louis, Mo., or East St. 
Louis, Il!., and you go roughly through the new strike belt. 
The northern terminal Springfield at the end of last week 
had two mines out and three ready to come out in sympathy 
with the street-car men who are on strike. At that time 
1500 men were affected. Proceeding southwesterly there is 
Auburn, where the two Solomon mines are closed, the drivers 
demanding nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. Here 
750 men were idle. 
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Just beyond is Thayer, and still farther Virden, both 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. operations, and 
affiliated with the Chicago & Alton R.R., on which they are 
located. The men at these plants—and there are 1000 of 
them—are striking for a nine-hour pay with an eight-hour 
day. Still farther southwest you arrive at Carlinville, 
where there is a dispute regarding powder, 300 men being 
idle with this as the alleged reason. 

A little twist in the line and after a short run you arrive 
at Gillespie, Benld and Sawyerville, the mines of the 
Superior Coal Co., where the union administration and 
rules are law and gospel. Here mines Nos. 1, 2 and 8 are 
out because of a demand of the 350 drivers that they be 
paid $4.60 instead of $3.60 per day. This demand is laying 
3000 men idle. A little farther south is Mount Olive and 
Staunton, where the Consolidated Coal Co. has mines. 
There the men desire to remove Fred Weissenborn, the 
superintendent of the coal company. 

Here the list ended on Saturday, but by Monday there 
were 32 out of 40 mines idle in the Springfield district; 10,000 
men had quit work and the tonnage had been reduced by 
20,000 tons. The number of idle mines on Tuesday had been 
increased to 50 by further strikes. 

Frank Farrington, the president of the district, who was 
at Chicago, ordered the men back to work, and the vice 
president, Harry Fishwick, is said to have done the same 
without waiting for his chief. Walter C. Nesbit, secretary- 
treasurer, declares that the strike is without authorization. 
But what does that matter? The union belongs to the mine 
workers. In the last analysis they run it. 

In the anthracite region the union wants the closed shop 


-so that it can gather in the ruffians, and when it has them as 


part of its organization the union will have to do what these 
undesirable men order. Now the Illinois men probably do 
not have so many I. W. W. men among them, but such as 
they have they, with the radical element of the union, are 
breaking their contracts and disobeying their leaders. 

It is said that at Virden the manager voluntarily gave 
nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, and when this be- 
came known at other mines the drivers at those plants 
wanted the same pay—and 100 per cent. more in some in- 
stances. Francis McLaughlin, the secretary of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, denies that premiums have 
been paid at any of the mines. 


New Union District Starts Strike 


Last Monday virtually all parts of union district No. 19, 
in southeastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee, were idle 
as a result of the call for a strike to take effect Saturday, 
Aug. 11, at 4 p.m. Operators in the various counties affected 
—Bell, Knox, Whitley and Harlan, in Kentucky, and Clai- 
borne and Campbell, in Tennessee—have expected the strike 
for some time. They have placed guards and special deputy 
sheriffs on watch, with orders to act only defensively. 
Hywel Davies, the Federal mediator, has been on the 
ground for several weeks trying to arrange a settlement. 

There are between 12,000 and 15,000 mine workers in the 
district affected. The presumption is that most of them 
are out. The daily output is normally 30,000 tons and the 
shortage will be severely felt by the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R., which, however, will still receive coal from the Hazard 
district. This may suffice, as with no coal to haul much 
less coal is needed. 

The employees of the Wisconsin Steel Co., at Benham, 
have refused to quit work, and in the Jellico district the 
mines of the Proctor Coal Co. are reported to be continuing 
operation despite the strike order. 

There is wild talk of German influence, but more discus- 
sion of the possibility of the workers leaving the field. 
It is said that the mine owners are not preparing to evict 
the striking men, but may even supply them with food from 
the commissaries. If the men want coal for cooking, they 
will have to dig it, for coal is scarce. Some are disposed 
to attribute the destruction of the power house of the Atlas 
Coal Mining Co. to malcontents among the workmen, but 
probably without any justification. The loss was $7500. 
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Weiborn Scores Recognition Strike 


J. F. Welborn, the president of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., on July 28 posted the following communication to 
the company’s coal-mine employees in Colorado, where a 
strike threatens because the company, while not opposing 
the recruiting of members, will not recognize the union: 

The interests of this company and of all its employees as 
well as the interests of our state and Nation have been 
seriously threatened by a strike proposed by the United 
Mine Workers of America. It is important that every em- 
ployee should fully understand the situation. The Industrial 
Commission of Colorado, on June 29, advised me that notice 
had been received from James F. Moran, president of 
District 15, United Mine Workers of America, threatening 
a strike in all Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. coal mines on 
Aug. 1 “unless the present grievances can be adjusted 
before that time.” I immediately replied to the commission, 
offering to adjust any complaints, and urging the commis- 
sion to secure a list of the grievances referred to by Mr. 
Moran, as none of them had been submitted to any repre- 
sentative of this company. 

On July 13 I received a letter from Mr. Moran, asking for 
a personal conference. I immediately invited him to con- 
fer with me on the following day, which he did. In this in- 
formal conference on July 14 I refused recognition of the 
union, and made it perfectly clear that this question was not 
epen for discussion. It was agreed that if our employees 
had any complaints not in the course of adjustment under 
our Industrial Representation Plan, they should be consid- 
ered at a later conference with the Colorado Industrial 
Commission, to include some: of-our--employees:~ This con- 
ference was later fixed by the Industrial Commission to meet 
at the Capitol Building on July 26. On the day set for this 
meeting Mr. Moran and John McLennan stated that the 
miners refused to meet at the State Capitol, and as a result 
of this refusal the conference was held at my office. Up to 
this time no list of grievances had been furnished to the 
Industrial Commission, although the chairman had twice 
written to Mr. Moran asking for such a list. 

At the conference in my office a list of alleged grievances 
was presented. Most of them were either trivial or so gen- 
eral in their nature that they contained no specific charges 
of injustice and so could not be investigated. Mr. Moran 
himself, stated that the principal demand was for recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of America and for an aban- 
donment of the Industrial Representation Plan. Mr. Moran 
proposed submission of all grievances to arbitration, includ- 
ing the demand for union recognition. I declined this prop- 
osition, but offered either to adjust all grievances, except the 
demand for recognition, through the State Industrial Com- 
mission; or to leave them to a committee composed of four 
employees selected by the delegates present in the conference 
and four officers of the company sitting with a member of 
the Industrial Commission as umpire; or to refer them to 
the State Industrial Commission for settlement. Mr. Moran 
declined these propositions, and stated that he was not will- 
ing to leave any matter to the State Industrial Commission, 
and that he was not willing to discuss further adjustment of 
grievances unless the demand for recognition of the union 
was considered. He and his associates abruptly abandoned 
the conference, refusing to continue to discuss the grievances 
that had been submitted, although urged by me to do so. 

I stated the following reasons for refusal to recognize the 
United Mine Workers organization: (1) Such recognition 
would mean at least partial abandonment of the Industrial 
Representation Plan and Agreement which were adopted by 
both employees and the company, and which are proving 
satisfactory to the company and most of its employees. 
(2) An agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America would apply to only a portion of the employees, 
while the present agreement is with all of them. (3) Such 
an agreement would be unfair to that large body of em- 
ployees who prefer not to join the union, many of whom 
have sought employment with this company to avoid work- 
ing under union conditions and who have a right to expect 
that the con pany will live up to the agreement now in force. 
(4) While the company stands ready to consider and adjust 
all grievances promptly, or to leave their settlement to the 
State Industrial Commission, it agrees with the position 
taken by the Council of National Defense that the standards 
which have been established should not be changed during 
this war when coal production is so vital to the interests of 
the nation, and it believes that its employees will agree with 
the statement of Secretary of Labor Wilson, ~uoted below, 
and which actually describes the condition in Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. coal camps: 
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“If you can get a condition where efforts to organize the 
workers are not interfered with and where a scale of wages 
is recognized that maintains the present standard of living, 
it occurs to me that for the time being no stoppage of work 
should take place for the purpose of forcing recognition of 
the union.” i 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. will continue to operate 
under the Industrial Representation Plan and Agreement, 
which it believes have been satisfactory to a large majority 
of its employees, in spite of the persistent hostility of union 
officials and organizers, who have had free access to our 
camp. The officers stand ready at any time to adjust grieyv- 
ances by the methods prescribed in this plan, which provides 
for final appeal in every case to the State Industrial Com- 
mission. The company is earnestly striving to protect and 
improve the interests of its employees. . . . 

If the United Mine Workers of America insist upon call- 
ing a strike, it will be on the sole issue of union recognition, 
which will not be granted. Such action would be in direct 
defiance of the advice of Secretary of Labor Wilson, and 
I confidently believe that the larger portion of our employees 
would refuse to leave their work. As I have already stated 
to the Colorado Industrial Commission, “Unless, contrary to 
my belief, there are serious grievances as to either wages 
or working or living conditions which the company officials 
have refused to fairly adjust, it would certainly be little 
short of treason to attempt to precipitate a strike among 
coal ,miners at this critical time in the history of our coun- 
cLVvan 


Are Contracts with Labor Unions 
Property Incumbrances P 


The firm of Hayden, Stone & Co. recently purchased the 
properties of the Victor-American Fuel Co., near Gallup, 
McKinley County, N. M., for the joint account of the Ray 
Consolidated Copper Co., the Chino Copper Co. and the 
southwestern department of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. A new company was formed known as the 
Gallup-American Coal Co., and V. M. Sully, general man- 
ager of the Chino Copper Co., became general manager of 
the fuel concern. 

When work was to be resumed on July 2, few workmen 
reported, the men understanding that the mines would not 
be conducted under the agreement recently signed with the 
union by the Victor-American Fuel Co. The company in- 
sisted on running open shop and did not recognize the con- 
tract of the Victor-American Fuel Co. as an incumbrance 
on the property, but regarded it as a personal obligation of 
the former operating company. 

V. M. Scully declared that he would not collect union dues, 
but was ready at any time to discuss operating conditions 
with his employees. He began to discharge agitators, de- 
claring that by intimidation they were preventing men from 
going to work. He declared that there were Industrial 
Workers of the World stirring up trouble, for one man who 
was arrested for boisterous conduct was found to have a 
card of the Metal Mine Workers’ Union issued in the Clif- 
ton-Morenci district of Arizona. This union is a branch of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Apparently certain parties went even further in their 
efforts to make the mine workers accept the abrogation of 
their contracts. Several miners and Frank Hibberly, a rep- 
resentative of the union, were deported from Gallup to 
Belen, N. M., a distance of about 150 miles along the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé R.R. Belen is a town of about 700 
inhabitants, and the men were without money or friends. 
They were wired $400 by Secretary William Green, of the 
United Mine Workers. 

The United Mine Workers is said to have considered a 
general strike if action is not taken to restore the men. 
If the men were really deported, it appears that they have 
a right to redress regardless of whether the new company 
was bound by the old contract. Four hundred members of 
local union 3227, all of whom are employed by the AlIl- 
buquerque & Cerrillos Coal Co. at Madrid, have decided 
“at the call of the national organization” to suspend work 
until the mine workers deported from Gallup are returned. 
The Gallup Southwestern Coal Co.’s men and those of the 
Diamond Coal Co. quit work also in sympathy with the 
Gallup-American deportees. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 
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George M. Shoemaker 


The anthracite region of Pennsylvania has given to 
the bituminous coal fields of the country many of its 
most progressive engineers and coal-mine managers. 
One such case is that of George Shoemaker, who was 
born in Wilkes-Barre, Penn., in 1871, and who descended 
from a family of pioneers in the settlement of the Wy- 
oming Valley in Pennsylvania. 

Having only a common-school education, Mr. Shoe- 
maker started on the engineering corps, working his 
way up to the position of transitman, and finally be- 
coming chief engineer for James W. Ellsworth & Co., 
at Ellsworth, Penn. Leaving Pennsylvania, he went to 





GEORGE M. SHOEMAKER 


West Virginia, where he served as chief engineer for the 
New River Smokeless Coal and Coke Co., at Rush Run, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s next position was that of division 
superintendent for the New River Collieries Co., at Sun, 
W. Va., which place he held until he was appointed man- 
ager of operations under the late Neil Robinson, who 
was made receiver for the LaFollette Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co. Later he was made manager of the coal 
department of the LaFollette Coal and Iron Co., a reor- 
ganization of the first-named concern. Mr. Shoemaker 
is now president and general manager of the Red Dragon 
Coal Co., with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Up to the time Mr. Robinson and Mr. Shoemaker 
took hold of the LaFollette operations, the product of 
this company was considered an inferior fuel. Through 
able management and a carefully planned system of edu- 
cational publicity, they created a demand for the LaFol- 
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lette coal by proving its value, and made it possible to 
reorganize the company and place its business on a 
profitable basis. 

Mr. Shoemaker has taken active part in the affairs 
of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, of which organization he served as chairman of 
the executive board. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and belongs to the Cum- 
berland Club, of Knoxville, Tenn. He also served nine 
years in the Pennsylvania National Guard as a noncom- 
missioned officer. 

Mr. Shoemaker has read papers on cost keeping, or- 
ganization and codperation before meetings of the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association and 
the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. He has also 
been a frequent contributor to the pages of Coal Age. 
His entire life has been devoted to the coal industry, 
and his success'in his chosen profession is a source of 
much gratification to his friends. 


Self-Tightening Anchor of Pipe 


A kink used at the Sistersville filtration plant, and 
devised by William Francis, of Dayton & Francis, con- 
tractors, New Martinsville, W. Va., will be found use- 
ful in raising material around the mine plant. The de- 
vice, which is described in a recent issue of the Hngi- 
neering News-Record, consist of a loose-pipe horse the 
legs of which are of 2-in. pipe driven into the ground to 
form two standards, each having the form of an X. A 
transverse pipe is carried above the crotch of the two 
standards and another pipe is held in the under crotch, 
the guy rope being wrapped around these two pipes as 
showwn in the illustration below. 

Any pull or jerk on the guy line tends to pull the two 
cross pipes together and thus spread the legs of the 
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standards. This binds the upper sides of the four pipes 
against the holes in which they are driven. 

It will be observed that it is not necessary to clamp 
the pipe together, as would be essential if the purpose 
were to construct an ordinary back-log trestle. Such 
a trestle, indeed, would be hard to keep from deforma- 
tion. Moreover, it would be necessary to set it in an ex- 
cavation, and then it would not be in solid material. 
The simple form of construction here suggested is made 
of driven pipe. It is consequently set solidly into the 
ground and gives almost absolute rigidity. 
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Do as I Say; Don’t. DokasginDo- 


HE United States Reclamation Sérvice has a lignite 

mine at Williston, N. D. It is run by Government 
officials—poor, frail, human beings like the rest of us. 
When we read the report of the state engineer, seeing 
that he acts as chief inspector, we expect to find a 
weary record of duties unperformed as in all inspec- 
tional reports. But the state engineer does not venture 
to speak ill of the Government mine. Neither shall we. 
We are not state inspectors, and our duties do not re- 
quire it of us. We are like United States Bureau of 
Mines’ officials. We.do not upbraid, we only record. 

Therefore we note here that “40 per cent. Red Cross 
dynamite is used,” and also, if we may, that this dyna- 
mite is not recorded as a permissible powder in a recent 
list published by the Bureau of Mines. Then we read: 
“Each miner is allowed to take 25 lb. of dynamite into 
the mine. Two feet of coal is left for the roof. Venti- 
lation is secured by means of two airshafts, one 2 ft. in 
diameter and the other 2 ft. by 6 ft. An electric fan is 
placed in the smaller shaft and is used only during the 
summer months. Another electric fan is to be placed 
in the larger airshaft.” 

This mine does not lack for expert Government super- 
intendence; it has a general superintendent, a superin- 
tendent of power plant and mine, and a pit boss—all for 
about 3 miners and 2 helpers and an annual tonnage of 
6618 tons, roughly 23 tons per day. Though the lignite 
is 9 ft. thick, the cost of production was $1.73 per ton 
in 1915. The year before it was $1.50; of this the 
miner got only 60c. Perhaps the difference in cost be- 
tween the two years was due to the falling production, 
for 9972 tons was produced in 1914, and in 1915 with 
only 6618 tons the “overhead” charge in the Government 
mine must have seemed no small item. The increased 
cost cannot be explained by increased wages, for the 
rate per ton remained unchanged and the average wage 
declined slightly. Nor was it due to yardage, for no 
entry was driven in 1915. The daily wages that year 
lay between $2.50 and $3. The coal was all shot off 
the solid. 


The output of 9972 tons in 1914 was so large that 
there were as many as 7 miners employed in the sum- 
mer and apparently the mine worked on Sunday for it 
is credited with 325 days of running time. In 1915 the 
demand for coal fell; there were fewer men employed 
and the properties as to Sunday rest were probably ob- 
served. The mine ran only 283 days. 

And now, to be fair, though our Congressmen and 
Senators never are fair when they scold the coal indus- 
try, other portions of the report may be quoted. “The 
conditions in and about the mine were found to be 


excellent. This is the best-timbered mine in the state.” 
It may also be added on the authority of the report that 
the mine had only one accident in 1914 and that not 
fatal. In 1915 not one of the five men employed had 
an accident. 

Overlooking the favorable features in the story, we 
may say that exhibits like this keep us from the more 
perfect way of socialism. A mine that drives no entry 
and has practically no water, that works every day, that 
is approachable by a drift, where the longest haul un- 
derground is perhaps 400 ft., gives 60c. to the miner 
per ton and yet can only get coal out for $1.73. The 
miner gets less than 35 per cent. of the wage paid. The 
rest goes for hauling, timber and overhead charges. If 
this were a pitching mine, if the coal had to be carefully 
prepared, if it had a cover of several hundred feet in- 
stead of 90, if it were badly faulted or if it worked ir- 
regularly, we might not be surprised at the relative pro- 
portions of the charges on the distribution sheet. But 
the conditions are all favorable, and the figures should 
so indicate. 

This is the mine that was heralded at one time by 
the pamphleteer as a model for coal men to follow. We 
wonder how much coal costs now, if there have been 
two large increases in wages in North Dakota as in 
other states. 

Aristotle urges that, in the national economy, the 
legislative, executive and judicial powers be kept sepa- 
rate, and our constitution is based on that principle. 

When one of the Congressional arms, the Reclamation 
Service, runs a mine, the legislative body is performing 
an executive act. Aristotle says it will perform it badly 
and—it does. 


Relation of a Technical Journal 
to Its Advertisers 


TECHNICAL journal fills quite a different field and 

has a widely different scope from that of a purely 
trade paper. While the latter discusses only commer- 
cial interests and fills its pages with notes and infor- 
mation that are of value in the buying and selling of 
commodities, a technical journal reaches and interests 
workers in a vastly wider field. Its province is to in- 
vestigate and publish information relating to the newest 
ideas and inventions of modern science as applied to the 
industries. 

The field of a technical journal is, therefore, a re- 
sponsible one. The information furnished must not 
only be accurate and reliable, but possess another fea- 
ture that will excite the interest of others than those 
actually engaged in the industry. This is an important 
function of a technical paper and one that is not always 
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appreciated by its advertisers to the extent that it 
merits. Technical data interest that large class of con- 
structive engineers, mechanics and industrial bosses and 
workers who form so great an element in the success 
of every commercial enterprise. 

It is this constructive class of readers whom the ad- 
vertiser of mechanical equipment and industrial sup- 
plies should most desire to reach, and the means to this 
end is presented more largely in the advertising pages 
of a technical journal whose standing and circulation 
are a guarantee of the longed-for publicity. 

The editorial pages of a technical journal are always 
open to the exploitation of worthy schemes and valuable 
inventions. In this regard, the advertiser of industrial 
wares, equipment or supplies finds in the editorial col- 
umns of the technical paper that hearty codperation and 
support which he desires and should receive. 

There is one feature of a technical paper that has a 
peculiar attraction for all its readers and particularly 
those who are in competition with fellow tradesmen, in 
supplying the market with equipment designed for the 
Same or similar purposes. The adaptation of equip- 
ment for a specified purpose and its peculiar fitness to 
operate efficiently under given conditions, can be thor- 
oughly exploited and its claims established only through 
the discussion of its comparative merits and the results 
obtained in its use or application. 

The two departments of Coal Age, ‘Discussion by 
Readers” and “Inquiries of General Interest,” have 
proved most useful and effective in this regard and have 
been utilized to such an extent by readers and adver- 
tisers alike that they have been proclaimed two of the 
strongest features of the paper. Their purpose is to 
advocate the highest possible standard of efficiency and 
utility, in respect to coal-mining methods and equip- 
ment. Advertisers and readers alike are invited and 
urged to avail themselves of the advantages of the edi- 
torial pages of Coal Age. 


A Problem in Business Morals 


UR people are talking quite generally today about 

business morals. We are told they are doing a lot 
of thinking just now. It may be permissible to say quite 
a little loose thinking, to judge from comments in the 
papers and on the street. The more morals are dis- 
cussed by the public the less convinced are we that they 
are understood. 

For instance, we hear that excessive profits in war 
industries, being wrong, should be taxed heavily, as if 
large profits in war industries are any worse than any 
other profits in war time. Is the wage of the soldier 
immoral and the wage of the sutler moral? Is the 
conscientious objector who keeps a dry goods store any 
better citizen than the boy in khaki who defends his 
country from the violence of the enemy? 

If we are going to tax profits, let us not load them all 
on war-worthy enterprises. Let them all be taxed to- 
gether. Let us say to the industries which have pros- 
pered uniformly for years: “Because you have been 
allowed to levy a heavy tribute on the public for many 
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years is no reason why you should be exempted from 
doing a part now in proportion to your income.” 

You hear the shallow-pated argue that the industries 
that have profited by the war should pay for it and those 
that haven’t, shouldn’t. This is a folly. It taxes an 
industry not only for its success during war, but for its 
poverty during peace. Because the bituminous-coal 
industry, for instance, lost money during the last decade 
and went into bankruptcy is a reason for the sympathy, 
help, and even the commiseration of the people. Th2 
public, hewever, comparing bankruptcy with plenty, 
lays heavy taxes on those whose lot has improved and 
demands no new taxes whatever from those who have 
been steadily receiving generous returns. 

Tax all incomes, normal and abnormal alike, otherwise 
you put a premium on the industry that has special 
value in peace. The war-worthy industries have their 
disadvantages as investments without such discrimina- 
tion in taxes. Their income will largely cease with war. 
They will suffer severely later from their excessive 
stimulation. But we sorely need them now and should 
not fail to let them have that stimulation. As their 
profits grow and decay almost in a night, and as they 
have been obliged to buy large quantities of material at 
excessive prices to increase their output, why then load 
them with taxation in excess of that levied on peace 
industries? It is neither moral nor good business. In 
fact, there is little difference, broadly speaking, between 
honesty and good policy, between morality and good 
business principles. 

There are some exceptions, however, to the general 
rule thus enunciated, and they make it hard to distribute 
taxes altogether according to income. For instance, the 
railroads have not profited appreciably by the war, 
though exceptionally war-worthy. We have deliberately 
kept them from making a larger profit and hampered 
them accordingly in doing their duty. Some industries 
like anthracite mines and public utilities—electric rail- 
roads and electric-lighting concerns, water-works and 
irrigation developments—not exactly war-worthy, but 
just as necessary in peace as in war, have been kept 
down to an even rate of income by regulation. It seems 
wrong not to recognize their forbearance where that 
quality is displayed or their plight wherever the im- 
mobility of their prices has been due to franchises 
and contracts that cannot be modified. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that part of our 
industries are on a socialistic basis already and part 
are on the competitive system. The anthracite business 
has been put on a socialistic basis by big capital acting 
at the behest of the public. Its increases have been 
made proportional to wage increases. 

Public utilities, on the other hand, have been put on a 
socialistic basis by Federal, state and municipal super- 
vision. Others are on an inequitable basis by reason 
of long-time contracts. These concerns would have 
received war-time stimulation had not they been re- 


“strained, and it is their peculiar predicament that makes 


it hard to say that taxation should be proportioned 
solely to income and have no regard to past earnings. 
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A Model Industrial Village 


It must be regretfully admitted that the model vil- 
lage of Kaulton, on the immediate outskirts of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., is not a mining town. It was built to house 
the employees of a lumber mill. If there is an indus- 
try where impermanent abodes have been common, it is 
the lumber industry. Yet the coal men largely patterned 
their work after the cabins of the lumbermen and for- 
got, in many cases, that a coal mine having a longer 
life than a mill warranted a larger expenditure. 

In earlier years the Hall & Kaul Lumber Co., which 
was in a large sense the forerunner of the concern that 
has built the charming village of Kaulton, owned not 
only many successful lumber mills in Pennsylvania, 
but coal mines also. They built a number of mine vil- 
lages of substantial houses, with plastered and wain- 
scoted interiors. But they were placed in long serried 
rows, were painted all of one color, had their long line 
of outhouses and their ‘“tuckered-up-porches,” which 
made their exteriors uninviting. 

Their towns had no civic center and no embellishment, 
and few if any trees on the lots, and vet because the 
houses had an adequate number of fairly sized rooms 
and because they could be kept warm and comfortable 
they were regarded as above the average in their day. 
The democratic attitude of the owners of the property 
gave assurance that at all times they would be abreast 
of public sentiment and liberal in interpreting it, and 
there is no question but the firm of Hall & Kaul 
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IN THE HUB OF KAULTON BEVERY 
COMMUNITY ENTERTAINMENT 


realized its social responsibility. 
not then ready for such a village as Kaulton. The men 
who could plan it were not offering their services. 
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Now, the succeeding company, the Kaul Lumber Co., 
has taken a leaf out of modern social development and 
built a lumber town with which it is hard for coal towns 





PLAN OF THE VILLAGE OF KAULTON, ALA. 


to compete. By extensive use of railroads and by re- 
forestation lumber mills are becoming fixtures, just as 
by the extension of underground haulage the mining of 
many coal beds and the conservation 
of those mined it is becoming possible 
to plan for a long future despite the 
growing outputs. Kaulton is placed 
here as an inspiration for those who 
plan a town which will be a credit as 
long as it exists and will not merely 
by its attraction select the best of em- 
ployees, but will have an uplifting in- 
fluence on all those who are there em- 
ployed. It will be noticed that the mill 
is shut out from view on every hand. 
A mill or a mine is at best more an 
object of utility than beauty—a place 
a man wishes to leave behind when he 
enters his home life. As a rule a mine 
or mill cannot be made a green and 
grassy spot, and so as it cannot be 
made an object of beauty, it may as 
well be excluded from view. The ath- 
letic field, the playground, the wading 
pool and the shelter present a counter 
attraction to the mill and keep the chil- 
dren where they belong, away from the 
_ dangers of the mill yard and pond. 
The designs were made by George H. Miller, a landscape 
architect of Boston, Mass., who has recently planned two 
mining towns near Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Progress of Briquetting in Europe 


A HANDBOOK OF BRIQUETTING. Vol. I, The Briquet- 
ting of Coals, Brown Coal and Other Fuels—By G. 
Franke, professor of mining, ore dressing and briquet- 
ting, Koniglicher Bergacademie, Berlin. Translated by 
Fred C. A. Lantsberry, head of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Co.’s Laboratory. Pp. xxviii + 614 + 7 index; 
6144 x9 in.; 9 plates and 225 text illustrations. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Cloth boards. 


This book reflects the briquetting industry as developed 
in Europe. It has nothing to say regarding American prac- 
tice, though the Mashek machine does receive one page of 
somewhat inadequate notice. Perhaps to some readers a 
greater recommendation to the book could not be written, 
because it is easily possible to obtain a good store of knowl- 
edge about the American industry, whereas European meth- 
ods might be covered only with difficulty. 

The book was written in Germany and translated by an 
Englishman for the use of his fellow countrymen. It was 
subsequently typed, but a disastrous fire melted the type 
and many of the plates, and the work had to be set up 
again. The date of the edition of Franke’s work is nowhere 
given. The reviewer is therefore in doubt as to the exact 
place of the volume in the chronology of briquetting. Per- 
haps taking the dates of the references in footnotes and the 
closing dates of production charts is an unfair method of 
discovering the correct time of publication. But the re- 
viewer has been obliged to choose that method of deter- 
mination. The references to other literature date to 1908, 
and the charts of output end in 1907, so the book was prob- 
ably written in 1909. The public is always entitled to the 
date of the original work of which a reprint or translation 
is made and it should never be omitted by the publisher. 

The book discusses the matter historically, also the suita- 
bility of coals of different types for briquetting, the crush- 
ing of the fuel, the warming, drying, kneading and heating 
of the material, the storage and loading of briquets, the 
design of briquet factories, the economy of briquetting and 
briquetting statistics. In the second section the prepara- 
tion of brown-coal briquets and wet-compressed blocks is 
treated at even greater length and with more complete 
elaboration. 

The references to the methods in use in the brown-coal 
workings of Germany will be exceedingly interesting to 
American readers. The author tells us that brown coal 
can be moved with profit when the thickness of the over- 
burden is not more than twice the thickness of the coal. 
“Under special circumstances the proportion may be a little 
greater, but generally speaking, open working becomes too 
costly when this ratio is exceeded and deep working becomes 
essential.” The greater ratios attained in this country, 
reaching sometimes 11 to 1, are secured by reason of the 
better quality of the mineral to be obtained and the lesser 
thickness of the mineral, the latter advantage being shown 
by comparing the ratios in the anthracite region with those 
in the bituminous. Though more overburden can be re- 
moved for thick coal than for thin, the amount is not nearly 
proportional to the depth of the seam, for with thick seams 
the overburden has to be entirely removed whereas with 
thin seams it can be merely tossed on one side. 

The German brown-coal deposits are remarkably thick. 
In the Hedwig mine the lignite is from 59 to 66 ft. in thick- 
ness. It has a cover of from 39 to 52 ft. But this strip 
pit does not begin to compare with the Rodder pit near 
Brihl, where the covering is only 16 to 26 ft. thick (prin- 
cipally gravel and sand) and the thickness of the coal 
stratum is 131 ft. Could any condition be more ideal? As 
a drawback the coal must first be uncovered and drained and 
then left to dehydrate for about a year before mining. 
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A Comprehensive Book of Reference 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS—A 
handy and useful volume for chemists, engineers and 
students, adapted to use in the laboratory or classroom. 
A ready reference pocket book of chemical and physical 
data. Compiled by the Chemical Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Fifth edition, pp. 414, including table of con- 
tents and index. Size, 4% x 6% in.; flexible, cloth 
binding. Price, $2 net. 

The fifth edition of this useful handbook of chemical and 
physical data has just issued from the press. In its new 
and revised form, the publishers have aimed to present im 
one compact, easily portable volume a comparatively com- 
prehensive handbook of reference, which is designed for 
use in the laboratory or classroom, where former editions 
have already found a place. 

The present volume is, if possible, more complete than 
foregoing issues. No pains have been spared by Dr. W. R. 
Veazey, of the Department of Chemistry, and Charles D. 
Hodgman, of the Department of Physics, of the Case School 
of Applied Science, who have selected and prepared the 
data, compiling it from the most recent authoritative sources, 
to make the present edition both comprehensive and valuabl::. 
As a result of the researches and labors of these gentleme), 
the pages of this little book combine, in small compass, 
valuable data taken by permission from the Smithsonia‘) 
Physical Tables and a few score of other technical works cf 
recognized authorities. 

In the preparation of the present edition, there have bee i 
added about 60 pages of new material, much of which hais 
been suggested by former users of this handbook. Amon 
the important additions are a table of the physical constants 
of the more common organic compounds. Also, a five-place 
logarithmic table has been added, which will be appreciated 
as materially increasing the usefulness of the book. 

While there are several English and foreign works sim- 
ilar to the one under review, there are comparatively fevr 
books of like nature published in this country. 


The United States Steel Corporation 


Reveals Its Methods to Industry 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION METHODS 
FOR,.THE COMMERCIAL SAMPLING AND ANAL- 
YSIS OF COAL, COKE AND BYPRODUCTS. Pages 
91; 6x9 in.; 10 illustrations. Paper boards. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

An unpretentious volume in a paper cover is this booklet, 
but it represents a great deal of labor on a subject about 
which not much has been written. As it is compiled by a 
sub-committee headed by a man who has had a valuable 
and extensive practice in coal investigations, and who may 
be regarded as one of the chief coal-mining chemists in 
America, it will command immediate attention from coal- 
mine chemists. We refer to J. R. Campbell, who has con- 
tributed some of the most thoughtful articles on the chem- 
istry of coal which have appeared in recent years. The 
other members of the committee are almost as well known. 

It might be added here that other United States Steel 
Corporation pamphlets are: “The Sampling and Analysis of 
Gases,” “The Sampling and Analysis of Plain Steel,” “The 
Sampling and Analysis of Alloy Steel” and “The Sampling 
and Analysis of Iron Ores.” These all sell for $1 a copy 
and can be obtained, as also the book reviewed, from J. M. 
Camp, chairman, Chemists Committee, Mezzanine Floor, 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. Two other books in 
preparation are “The Sampling and Analysis of Slag, Cin- 
ders, ete.,” and “The Sampling and Analysis of Ferro-Alloys 
and Bearing Metals.” 
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. Discussion by Readers 


Importation of Chinese Miners 


Letter No. 5—Kindly permit me to say that it is my 
opinion that the importation of Chinese miners, as sug- 
gested in the Foreword of Coal Age, July 21, would do 
more harm than good. I am unable to conceive how 
there is any need for such a step. The need, certainly, 
does not exist in this region. 

A careful study of the situation should convince any- 
one that the real difficulty does not exist so much in the 
scarcity of good miners as in the scarcity of railroad 
cars for the shipment of the coal mined. In this locality 
the mines are only working from 4 to 6 hours a day, 
and some days not at all. From the account given in 
the article entitled “Injustice of the Short Working 
Day,” Coal Age, July 21, p. 121, it would appear that 
there is an even greater scarcity of cars in eastern Ohio 
than we have experienced here in West Virginia. 

While it may be true that most mines could employ 
more miners than they are able to secure at the present 
time, that would not relieve the real situation, since the 
mines are not working more than half the time and are 
unable to ship the coal produced by the men already 
employed. 


MEANS SUGGESTED TO IMPROVE THE SITUATION 


In the foreword to which I have referred, four ways 
are suggested of overcoming the present difficulty: 
(1) Be satisfied with a reduced production. (2) In- 
crease individual output by introducing improved meth- 
ods. (3) Introduce machinery and labor-saving de- 
vices. (4) Import labor. 
gestions are good, and the first suggestion of being 
satisfied with a less production of coal is far better than 
the fourth suggestion of importing labor—particularly 
Chinese labor. 

Talking over the matter with some of the miners, 
both Americans and foreigners, I am satisfied that such 
a step would lead to strikes and possibly riots and blood- 
shed. The labor now employed in the mines would not 
consent to work in the same mine or live in the same 
community with Chinamen, and it can hardly be assumed 
that such a move would meet with favor anywhere in 
the states. 

It is stated in the forewora that “about 1100 new 
coal mines have been opened in the United States, in the 
past 15 months.” Instead of improving conditions, this 
fact only makes the situation worse. A multiplicity of 
coal mines has a tendency to invite miners to drift from 
one mine to another in search of better work or better 
living conditions. It develops a roaming spirit among 
miners. Again, multiplying the number of mines will 
reduce the available car supply for each mine, increase 
the cost of production and raise the price of coal to the 
consumer. 

It must be remembered that the overhead charges at 
every mine remain more or less constant, and the in- 


The second and third sug- 


ability to work full time and the consequent decrease in 
tonnage will raise the price of the coal shipped. These 
facts are worthy of careful consideration in the study 
of methods of improving conditions. 

There is another phase of this subject, however, that 
strikes every true American. Being an American-born 
citizen myself, of military age subject to draft and 
facing the probability of being called for examination, 
the question has appealed to me, as to others, from a 
patriotic standpoint. I have a good wife and two nice 
children whom I would be obliged to leave at the call 
of duty. Under these circumstances, the question pre- 
sents itself forcibly to one’s mind. Do patriotism and 
loyalty require a man both to leave his home and 
relinquish his place in the mine to a Chinaman or even 
a Mexican, as was suggested by P. L. Mathews, Coal 
Age, Aug. 4, p. 195? 


GREATER NEED OF AN ADEQUATE CAR SUPPLY 


Let me suggest, in concluding, that it is important to 
adopt some measures that will provide sufficient cars 
for the shipment of coal to meet the capacity of every 
mine, so that the mines could work full time. The re- 
sult would then be that the production of coal would 
more than equal the present demand, great as it is, for 
miners would work an hour extra each day, if necessary, 
rather than yield their places to, or come in contact 
with, Chinese or Mexicans. 

We have engaged in a war for democracy and freedom 
and must all sacrifice to some extent. Why not, let me 
ask, curtail the shipment of automobiles for pleasure, 
and utilize the cars for the shipment of coal? The giv- 
ing up of these and other luxuries would greatly assist 
in improving the situation. DANIEL F. SMITH. 

Wellsburg, W. Va. 


The Negro, North and South 


Letter No. 5—Having had some little experience with 
the negro, both North and South, I may be permitted to 
give my views in regard to the different treatment ac- 
corded him in these two sections of the country. 

My observation convinces me that the Northern negro 
is far superior, in many respects, to his brother in the 
South. Many times I have been asked to sign the state- 
ments of negroes working in mines in the Southern 
States, in order that they might draw their pay. This is 
seldom the case at Northern mines, where most of the 
negroes are able, at least, to write their own names. 

Someone has remarked that there are no “Jim Crow” 
passenger cars in the North, which is true. In addition, 
it can be said that there are many advantages enjoyed 
by the Northern negro that are not thought of in the 
South. In the North the negro can secure the same edu- 
cation as the white man. He can perform the same work 
and receive the same pay, and is rated according to his 
ability. He is even eligible to hold public office. In 
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many instances, the negro has become a successful busi- 
ness man and accumulated a bank account that would 
make many white men blush. 

It is true there is a certain class of negroes here in 
the North who are not fit to work alongside of white 
men; but this is true also of the whites. Many white 
men are born with the wanderlust in their blood. They 
are not satisfied to settle down to steady work and have 
earned for themselves the appellation of ‘“ne’er-do-wells.” 
The best evidence of industry in any people, white or 
black, is the manner in which they keep their homes. It 
can be truthfully said that many negroes give evidence 
of their industry by being the proud possessors of neat, 
well-kept homes. 


TREATMENT OF NEGROES IN SOUTHERN MINES 


Let me recite here a little of my experience with the 
negro in the mines of the South. I was serving as fire- 
boss in one of the large mines where both white and 
colored labor were employed. My instructions were to 
give the wet places to the negroes or “burr heads,” as 
they were generally styled. 

The negroes were never allowed to run a machine, 
drive a motor or do anything except to load coal and 
perform common labor. If there was a mean mule or 
a bad run, the boss driver would give it to a negro and 
if there was any kick the fellow was promptly dis- 
charged and told to “get out of camp at once,” which he 
generally did with alacrity, knowing that if he stayed 
around he would be assisted out of town by the so-called 
police. 

In closing, let me say that few Northern negroes re- 
turn to the South, notwithstanding what has been said 
about the “Sunny South” being the negro’s home. He 
realizes that the North gives him every opportunity to 
develop his capabilities and make good, and many are 
doing this. In my opinion, the South will have to ex- 
perience a great change if it wishes to stay the exodus 
of the negro and retain his labor. OSTEL BULLOCK. 

Herrin, Ill. 


Carbide vs. Oi] Lamps in Mines 


Letter No. 83—I want to say a word in reply to the 
statement of John Buggey, Coal Age, July 14, p. 70, 
who expresses the opinion that the carbide lamp is a 
poor lamp for a driver or triprider to use, claiming 
that it is easily extinguished by the wind when riding 
on a trip of cars. 

My experience of 30 years in the mines makes me 
fully acquainted with the difficulty of holding a light 
when riding a trip or driving a mule against a strong 
air current. I have used the carbide light since it was 
first introduced and want to say that Mr. Buggey should 
practice what he preaches and “seek improvements” 
that will overcome the difficulty he mentions as an 
argument against the carbide light. 

Some two years ago or more, a wind-proof attach- 
ment was brought out, which was designed to prevent 
the extinction of the flame of the carbide lamp. It was 
a little device made to screw on the burner of the lamp 
and prevented the ready extinction of the flame. 

Speaking of the smell of carbide dumped from miners’ 
lamps, it is true that is not a pleasant smell, but it is 
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not injurious and soon passes away. The objection, 
however, is not important, as the miner can dump the 
refuse from his lamp into a car of coal, or if he spills 
it on the floor, he can cover it over with dust or road 
dirt. A little care on his part will wholly avoid the 
annoyance of smell. 

Now, in regard to the carbide lamp not being capable 
of detecting the presence of carbon dioxide, or black- 
damp, which is the objection most often raised against 
this lamp, it occurs to me that I have seen the state- 
ment, either in Coal Age or in a circular of the Bureau 
of Mines, claiming that carbon dioxide can be detected © 
with a carbide lamp. 

If I remember correctly, the statement said that the 
manner of detecting gas with a carbide lamp differed 
slightly from that employed in the use of the oil lamp. 
If this is true, it means that one must be taught how 
to detect blackdamp with a carbide lamp. Because we 
do not know how to do this is not to say that the lamp 
will not detect the gas. The trouble is, perhaps, with 
ourselves and not with the lamp. May I not ask that 
Coal Age give us a little information along this line 
and explain how the presence of blackdamp is detected 
when using the carbide lamp? 

Olyphant, Penn. WILLIAM H. HEMELRIGHT. 





[All flame lamps are dependent, to a greater or less 
extent, on the oxygen of the air to support their com- 
bustion. Some flames are more tenacious than others 
and not affected, in like degree, by the depletion of the 
oxygen of the air caused by the presence of carbon 
dioxide or other extinctive gases. 

The hydrogen flame is the most tenacious of all flames, 
in this respect; but, being a gas-fed flame, it is quite 
readily extinguished by a strong air current, which is 
also true of the carbide flame, though to a less extent 
than of the hydrogen flame. Both of these flames, how- 
ever, are more tenacious than an oil flame, in respect 
to their dependence on the oxygen content of the air. 
Oil-fed flames, on the other hand, are more sensitive to 
the depletion of the oxygen in the air than the other 
flames mentioned, but oil-fed flames are not as easily 
extinguished by a strong air current. 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion in regard 
to the detection of blackdamp by means of the carbide 
lamp, it is still true that the lamp will burn less brightly 
and the flame will not be as long when the air contains 
carbon dioxide or the oxygen content is diminished. 
This effect, however, is much less noticeable on the car- 
bide flame than on an oil-fed flame. 

While the carbide light will still burn brightly in an 
atmosphere in which an oil lamp becomes very dim or 
is, perhaps, wholly extinguished, the former will always 
be extinguished when the percentage of carbon dioxide 
present is sufficient or the oxygen of the air depleted 
enough to produce this effect. 

If no carbon dioxide is present, it is possible for a 
carbide light to be almost if not wholly extinguished in 
an atmosphere that can be breathed for a short time 
without fatal effect. But, on the other hand, such is 
the toxic effect of carbon dioxide on the human system 
that an atmosphere containing this gas may produce a 
fatal effect if breathed but a short time, while a carbide 
light still continues to burn. In this connection, see note 
at the foot of page 1131, Coal Age, June 30.—Editor. ] 
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Drilling and Shooting Coal 


Letter No. 8—I notice that Robert A. Marshall, in his 
letter, Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 209, argues in favor of plac- 
- ing experienced miners at the working face in order to 
raise the standard of mining coal and make the work 
of miners more efficient, which would increase the output 
of coal and reduce the accident rate. 

The question arises at once, Where are these expe- 
rienced miners to come from? With new mines being 
opened each year, and the constantly increasing demand 
for coal, it has been necessary to employ a large propor- 
tion of foreign labor in the mines. This fact alone 
makes it impossible to secure experienced miners for 
any small proportion of the working places. 

In the matter of timbering alone, no longer than 35 
years ago miners were obliged to cut their own props be- 
fore going into the mine, and they realized the necessity 
of timbering their places. Today, props are furnished 
the miner already cut to suitable lengths. What is the 
result? The large majority of miners are too indifferent 
to their own safety to set this timber that is made ready 
for them. The mad haste to put out more coal has made 
even the experienced miner neglect the precautions that 
he knows are necessary,.to insure absolute safety. 

In regard to explosives for blasting coal and rock, 
after all that has been done to provide different grades 
of powder adapted to different classes of work, it is diffi- 
cult to impress upon miners the need of selecting the 
grade of powder that will give them the best resuits. 
They fail to see that such a choice of explosives is for 
their own safety, and that a less weight of powder will 
do the same or better work than an overcharge. 


NEED OF CLOSE INSPECTION OF WORKING PLACES AND 
INSTRUCTION OF MINERS 


Now, keeping these facts in mind, my conclusion is 
that the proper way to get miners to shoot their coal 
right and to make their places safe in other respects is 
for the company to employ a sufficient number of men to 
examine closely each working place and instruct each 
miner in regard to what is necessary for safety. This 
work, when properly done, will require plenty of time. It 
may be necessary for the instructor to stay in a place 15 
or 20 min. at a time, but the effect will be to impress the 
men with the idea that the company means business in 
the matter of making the mining of coal safer and more 
efficient. 

A short time ago, an agent of one of the insurance 
companies was telling me of a trip he made with the 
foreman of a certain mine. He said that they went in 
one room and the boss called to the miner, “John, there 
is a loose piece of rock hanging over you; stand a prop 
under it and put two more over toward the rib.” John 
replied, “All right; I fix right away,” and kept on with 
his boring, anxious to shoot more coal. 

Going through the crosscut into the next room, the 
foreman said to the miner working there, “Frank, why 
don’t you set them props I told you to yesterday?” 
Frank replied, “All right; me fix right away,” and con- 
tinued loading his car. 

The foreman spent about 2 min. in each place, giving 
his instructions or exchanging a few words with each 
man as he went. In answer to the inquiry of the agent 
as to why he did not see that the miners set the timbers 
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at once, the foreman replied, “For two reasons; first, 
there is not time for that; and second, if a man is too 
strict with them, they will leave and go somewhere 
where the boss is not so strict.” 

It does not require much thought to convince one that, 
just here, a universal law, applying to all coal-mining 
states, requiring a more thorough inspection of working 
places while the men are at work, compelling a proper 
use of explosives and the prompt timbering of places, 
and making it necessary for the safety inspector to see 
that his instructions are promptly obeyed, would be a 
long step in the direction of safety. 

If such universal laws relating to safety were en- 
forced, there would be no temptation for a miner to leave 
one place and seek work elsewhere because he thought 
he would be more free to follow his own inclinations in 
respect to the manner in which he performed his work. 
He would know that he must keep his place safe and 
shoot his coal properly wherever he went. 

Ohiopyle, Penn. W. R. JONES. 


Duties of Mine Examiners 


Letter No. 7—Kindly allow me to refer to the letter 
of R. W. Lightburn, Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 209. I quite 
agree with his suggestion that there is a growing need 
for universal laws to control the mining of coal in the 
different coal-producing states. Such general laws re- 
lating to the discovery of a danger and its removal, the 
efficient ventilation of the mine, the examination of roof 
and sides in all working places, and other items regard- 
ing safety, will greatly reduce the accident rate in mines 
by making men more familiar with what is required for 
safety. 

I cannot agree, however, with Mr. Lightburn in exon- 
erating the mine manager (foreman) from blame for the 
fatal accident that occurred when two men were per- 
mitted to proceed to work in their places where danger 
had been discovered by the examiner and reported to the 
foreman. The mine examiner was certainly exempt 
from blame, since he had placed the danger signal at the 
entrance to the place where he found the roof to be un- 
safe and reported the danger. 


MINERS’ CHECKS WITHHELD WHEN PLACES ARE UNSAFE 


Safety would require, however, that a proper checking 
system should have been in use at the mine—one that 
would have prevented anyone from proceeding to work 
in a place where danger existed. In such a system, no 
man would be permitted to enter the mine without his 
body check. If his working place was not safe, his check 
would be taken up by the mine examiner or by the mine 
manager, and the man would thus be prevented from 
proceeding to work. Where this system is employed, it 
becomes the duty of the mine foreman or one of his as- 
sistants to see that the danger is removed and the place 
made safe before the body check is given to a man and 
he is permitted to enter the mine. 

I do not deny that the men themselves violated the 
mining law in passing over the danger signal, but I con- 
tend that the mine foreman was negligent of his proper 
duties and failed in his responsibilities, by not providing 
a system that would have prevented the men from pass- 
ing into the mine when their place was reported un- 
safe for work, by the mine examiner. 
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If it is assumed that the foreman gave the men per- 
mission to proceed, he is, of course, responsible for the 
results. It is quite true, as Mr. Lightburn admits, that 
there are many foreigners working in the mines who 
are not competent to make themselves safe, and this fact 
makes it all the more important that the mine officials 
should safeguard these men. 

At the mine where I am employed there are 340 min- 
ers employed shooting coal off the solid. Although 85 
per cent. of the men are foreigners and the mine has a 
daily output of 2200 tons of coal, there has not been a 
fatal accident for more than three years. The credit for 
this is largely due to our superintendent, who insists 
that the state law and a strict mine discipline be en- 
forced by every official, under and above ground. This 
convinces me that the blame for the accident referred to 
by Mr. Lightburn must rest with the management of 
the mine, for not employing a proper system that would 
have prevented its occurrence. J. M. Roppy. 

Springfield, Ill. 


Supervision in Mining 

Letter No. 1—Referring to the brief statement in 
Coal Age, July 28, p. 152, regarding the reference of 
Francis Peabody to the employment of “a supervisor 
for every 15 or 20 men engaged in coal mines in Ger- 
many,” let me ask, Why is it necessary to go to the 
mines of Germany for such an illustration when the 
practice of employing a deputy (working foreman) is 
as old as the hills in the northern counties of England? 

The same practice has also been in vogue for 30 or 
40 years in the Newcastle district of New South Wales 
and on the west coast of New Zealand, where the deputy 
(supervisor) lays all track and cuts timber to suitable 
lengths and does other necessary work for from 8 to 
12 miners and loaders. 

It would obviously be wrong to compare the methods 
used in longwall mining where a single deputy has 
charge of from 20 to 30 places, with four men working 
in each place, with work where one or two miners are 
working in a single room or chamber. There is no 
comparison to be made where the conditions vary so 
widely. My experience in mining coal on three conti- 
nents convinces me that mining men everywhere regard 
their own methods as superior to all others, while it is 
a fact that the difference in conditions explains the 
difference in the methods employed for getting out the 
coal. In localities where coal is mined by longwall and 
the owner is paid a royalty of from 12 to 18c. per ton, 
the leaving of large pillars of coal would be regarded 
as a heinous offense. In other localities much coal is 
left in the pillars with hardly a thought of the waste. 
While it is the practice in some districts to draw all 
timber from the waste to permit a more uniform settle- 
ment of the roof, in other districts better results are 
claimed when the timbers are left standing as the work- 
ing faces advance. 

Returning, however, to the question of closer super- 
vision of the work of miners, let me say that, in my 
opinion, more supervision means greater discipline and 
greater discipline means more stringent mining laws 
that will meet the needs in different districts and make 
the mining of coal safer and more economical. 

West Frankfort, IIl. THOMAS MCDERMOTT. 
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Interpreting Mining Laws 


Letter No. 1—A short time ago, I remember read- 
ing in Coal Age the account where a mine inspector 
prosecuted an assistant foreman for not staying to see 
that his orders were carried out and timbers set under 
a loose rock in a miner’s place. The decision refhdered 
by the court, however, was that the assistant had ful- 
filled his duty when he instructed the miner to set the 
posts needed to make his place safe. 

The mine inspector, feeling the importance of en- 
forcing the rules of safety, maintained that the assist- 
ant foreman’s duty required him to remain in a work- 
ing place until he was satisfied that it was made safe. 
The court, on the other hand, appears to have been 
guided by the simple letter of the law and disregarded 
its spirit. 

The section of the Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Law bearing on this case is sec. 6 of art. 4, which di- 
rects that the mine foreman “shall see that no person 
is directed or permitted to work in an unsafe place, 
unless it be for the purpose of making it safe.” Sec- 
tion 24 of the same article of the law requires that the 
assistant foreman “shall perform the duties of the 
mine foreman and shall be liable to the same penalties” 
for any violation of the law. 

While I have always maintained, as the court ruled 
in this case, that a foreman or assistant foreman ful- 
filled his whole duty when he directed a miner to set 
timbers in his place or otherwise make himself safe, 
yet I have often remained to see that my instructions 
were carried out promptly. In my opinion, a man 
should use his judgment, as much will depend on the 
danger that is imminent, and the known habit of the 
man to delay obeying any orders given him. 

An experienced miner will generally realize the im- 
portance of obeying an order promptly. However, 
he will not always do this, but continue to load his 
car instead. On the other hand, an inexperienced 
miner is not impressed with the importance of doing 
the work at once. The foreman must take these points 
into consideration, and a true regard for safety will 
cause him to hold himself responsible for seeing that 
the work is promptly executed. 


VAGUE EXPRESSION IN THE BITUMINOUS MINE LAW 


An important feature of mining laws should be that 
their meaning be made so clear as to admit of but 
one construction. Another instance of vagueness in 
the wording of the Pennsylvania mine law is the use 
of the word “see.” This word is used in a number of 
places in the law and is often misconstrued and given 
a different significance from that intended by the 
framers of the law. 

For example, sec. 9 of art. 4 requires that the fore- 
man “shall direct and see that the rooms and entries are 
moistened by water; . shall direct and see that 
the dust is loaded and taken out of the mine as often as 
necessary ; . shall direct and see that, as the min- 
ers advance in their excavation, all dangerous and doubt- 
ful pieces of coal, slate and rock overhead are taken 
down or at once carefully secured.” 

In this case, the actual letter of the law would re- 
quire an absurd and inconsistent performance on the 
part of the mine foreman, who is authorized by sec. 
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10 of the same article to “employ a sufficient number 
of assistants to insure a visit to each working place, 
either by himself or by his assistants, once each day 
while the employees are at work.” It would seem that 
a more suitable word than “see”? should have been em- 
ployed. It would suffice to say that the mine foreman 
shall direct, instead of “direct and see.” 

Again, referring to the last paragraph of this same 
sec. 10, art. 4, the law requires that “each assistant 
mine foreman shall make a-report in a book provided 
for that purpose,” but does not state that the assistant 
shall sign such report, which may be understood as 
being implied. But even this interpretation is open 
to some criticism, because the same paragraph con- 
tinues, “The mine foreman shall read carefully the 
‘daily report of each assistant mine foreman and shall 
sign the report with ink not later than the day fol- 
lowing.” 

There have been numerous changes made in the bitu- 
minous law since the revision of 1911, and a mine fore- 
man or assistant foreman is often ignorant of what 
the law actually requires. I would like to ask if there 
has been any change made in regard to the time of the 
meeting of the examining board for mine inspectors, 
which sec. 2 of art. 19 of the law makes “‘the first Tues- 
day in March.” Circumstances were such that I was 
prevented from attending the recent examination, which 
was held this year on the second Tuesday of the month, 
March 13, instead of the first Tuesday as the law re- 
quires. Is it not time for the bituminous law to be re- 
vised and made more definite? OLIVER YOUNG. 

Nu Mine, Penn. 


Back to the Mines 


Letter No. 7—It has always seemed strange to me 
that the bituminous mine operators have not more gen- 
erally followed the practice that has been so common 
in the anthracite region and which has resulted in prac- 
tically tying the men to the mines where they are em- 
ployed and where many of them have served a goodly 
portion of their lives. The practice has grown up al- 
most unconsciously, and neither the coal operators nor 
their men have realized the importance it has been to the 
success of anthracite operations. It originated about as 
follows: 

Some years ago, John Smith opened a mine in a 
tract of land that he owned. The first year or so he 
employed from 30 to 50 men. Many of these men be- 
ing married and having families, it was not long before 
they began to feel the need of living nearer the mines. 
Mr. Smith devised the scheme of dividing his land into 
a number of small plots, which he offered to sell at a 
reasonable figure to those who wanted to buy. The 
result was that most of the men in his employ soon had 
a little plot of their own, for which they were permitted 
to pay on the installment plan. 

A few years proved the wisdom of this scheme, as 
the men became attached to the place and felt a home 
interest in the development and operation of the mine. 
Today, the descendants of those men who bought their 
little homes from Mr. Smith are working for the mining 
company that purchased the Smith mine some 20 years 
ago. Not only did Mr. Smith make it possible for the 
men in his employ to own their own homes, but he set 
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up a small store and sold them the necessities of life 
at a reasonable profit. 
The incident shows that the man who owns his own 


home is more likely to think twice before he makes up 


his mind to move to another place. He is a more stable 
employee than the man who rents a company house. I 
believe that if the coal companies of the bituminous field 
would adopt this plan and sell a plot of ground at a rea- 
sonable price to such employees as desired to make them- 
selves a home, it would have the effect of keeping good 
men from wandering from place to place. 

Not only is the man who is paying for his home likely 
to remain there, but he makes a better citizen and takes 
more interest in building up a good community than the 
man who has only a passing interest in the place. Let 
this principle of fellow interest and help extend, and a 
new era will begin with the end of the war that will be 
marked with greater harmony and codperation, and this 
will insure a larger measure of success in every industry. 

Nanticoke, Penn. W. A. BARRETT. 





Letter No. 8—I was quite impressed with the clos- 
ing words in the letter of W. H. Noone, Coal Age, June 
23, p. 1088. Writing on this subject, Mr. Noone places 
great emphasis on the beautifying of mining towns, as 
being a strong factor in bringing men back to the mines 
or, rather, keeping them there. 

Having recently traveled through several mining 
towns, including Thomas, W. Va., from which Mr. Noone 
writes, I am satisfied that there would be needed a great 
transformation to develop what he has styled the “City 
Beautiful.” Although I observed many well-kept min- 
ing towns where the buildings were freshly painted and 
in good condition, I could not apply that term to any 
of these places. I would describe them simply as a 
clean mining town. 


WORKING CONDITIONS Must BE ATTRACTIVE 


To the credit of those companies whose efforts have 
made possible the clean, tidy appearance of their min- 
ers’ houses and surroundings, it must be said that they 
have also exerted themselves along other lines than mere- 
ly beautifying the place by employing garbage men to 
clean up the streets and collect rubbish, and a gang of 
carpenters to make necessary repairs and rebuild broken 
fences and -wornout porches. These companies have 
realized that, in order to make a place attractive to the 
bone and sinew that make coal mining a success, the 
working conditions must be attractive and the equip- 
ment up to date. Mining operations, today, must be 
based on the principle of equality. Competition for ad- 
vancement must be fair and based upon merit only. 

As far as the “city beautiful” idea is concerned, prizes 
can, and should, be offered for the best-kept yards, gar- 
dens and lawns. It will be an incentive for men to co- 
operate with the company in maintaining a neat and tidy 
appearance. But, to keep the men at home and bring 
back those who have gone in search of better conditions, 
there is needed the greater stimulant of kind treatment 
and equality of working conditions, besides the advan- 
tages of suitable places of amusement for leisure hours, 
and good schools and churches. Workmen should be 
treated with the utmost cordiality and fairness, and 
this will make a mining town attractive. 

West Leisenring, Penn. ROBERT W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Mining Students Puzzled 


In the study of coal mining, the student is often at a 
loss to reconcile the statements of men who are sup- 
posed to be recognized authorities in the mining world. 
Not only do these statements frequently disagree with 
each other, but it is often impossible to reconcile them 
with one’s practical knowledge and experience. 

In some instances, it is true, the discrepancy may 
arise from an ambiguous expression that makes the 
meaning intended to be conveyed quite uncertain. Inthe 
majority of cases, however, no such explanation is pos- 
sible, and the necessary conclusion is that the statements 
differ radically. Few things are more discouraging to 
one who is seeking reliable information than to be thus 
confronted with conflicting statements by supposed au- 
thorities. In his dilemma, he turns to textbooks only 
to find that his troubles are just beginning. 

As a last resort, the student decides to write to some 
technical journal for its opinion. Many times, such in- 
quiries are inserted in the columns of the journal and 
left for its readers to answer according to their own 
knowledge and opinion. The practice of Coal Age, 
in answering these inquiries editorially, besides invit- 
ing discussion by its readers, is gratifying. Most cor- 
respondents are prone to think that their way is cor- 
rect. They are quite oblivious to the fact that others 
may view the question from another angle and reach 
a more accurate solution. 

The following instances, cited at random, will serve 
to illustrate the confusion caused by misstatements that 
misguide the student: 

In Volume 19 of the Science and Art of Mining, p. 
327, W. H. Hepplewhite, one of His Majesty’s inspectors 
of mines, is reported as stating, in an address delivered 
before a gathering of mining officials, that a fireboss 
in going his rounds should proceed against the air rather 
than walk with the current. This would seem to be at 
variance with good practice, which is to begin the exam- 
ination of a mine on the first of the air and proceed with 
the current. 

Again, he is said to have stated that air is lighter 
the less vapor it contains, and, as a consequence, the 
burden or strain on the fan will be less the drier the 
air in circulation. We are taught, on the contrary, 
that the more vapor present in the air the less will be 
its weight, for the same volume, saturated air being 
lighter than partly saturated or dry air, volume for 
volume. 

Another statement was to the effect that it is the 
habit of gas (presumably marsh gas, CH,) to depart 
from the air current and accumulate in cavities in the 
roof or other void places. 

W. E. Garforth, whose name is well known on several 
continents, is quoted as saying that, “Coal dust will not 
rise into a ventilating current, unless a velocity of 18 
miles per hour be attained,’ which hardly seems in 


keeping with what we have learned of the nature of fine 
dust floating in the air current in the mine. 

Before closing, I want to refer to the accompanying 
diagram, which appeared in Coal Age, Vol. 4, p. 655, 
showing the per cent. of correction to be applied to 
anemometer readings, at different velocities. It was ex- 
plained that the instrument was calibrated to give exact | 
readings, for a velocity of 500 ft. per min., but the 
dial reading would be in excess for higher velocities and 
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fall short for lower velocities. Thus, a dial reading of 
2000 ft. per min., it was claimed, should be reduced by 
5 per cent., which makes the actual velocity 1900 ft. 
per min., while a dial reading of 100 ft. per min. must 
be increased 20 per cent., making the actual air velocity 
120 ft. per min. This hardly corresponds to my previous 
understanding and use of this instrument. 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. W. H. Moore. 





It is well known that good authorities frequently 
differ on important subjects. However, it is never well 
to take the printed reports of an address as giving the 
exact language of the person speaking. There are too 
many chances of error. The person reporting the ad- 
dress may have misunderstood the speaker; or the 
printed report may contain a typographical error. 
First-hand information is the only sure basis on which 
to found criticism of a man’s statement. 

We quite agree with the correspondent in his criticism 
of the three statements credited to Mr. Hepplewhite, 
which can hardly be assumed to be a correct quotation, 
inasmuch as he is a well-informed mine inspector and 
a mining man of long experience. The statement 
credited to Mr. Garforth, if correct, may refer to the 
wet coal dust or some other special condition; but, stand- 
ing alone, is open to criticism. 

The diagram showing percentage of correction to be 
applied to anemometer readings, for different velocities, 
is the result of a series of test calibrations of the Biram 
anemometer, performed by the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, and should be taken as correct. In actual 
practice in mine airways, it is a difficult matter to make 
a reliable test of the readings of this instrument. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request.) 


Ques.—A fire is discovered in the face of an airway. 
There are 10 chambers working on the gangway, and 
these are giving off explosive gas. The air current 
enters the airway and returns through the gangway 
and the chambers to the main return aircourse. How 
would you proceed to extinguish the fire with due regard 
to safety? 

Ans.—In this case, there is less danger of the gas 
generated in the chambers reaching the fire than if these 
chambers had been driven off the airway. Assuming 
that the fire has not gained such headway but that it 
can be confined to the space beyond the last crosscut and 
that, owing to a lack of water-supply, it has been de- 
cided to seal off the fire, a stopping should be built on the 
airway, just inside of the last crosscut, if it is possible 
to reach and work at this point. 

Assuming the conditions shown in the accompanying 
figure, however, if it is impossible to build the stopping 





HANDLING A FIRE AT HEAD OF INTAKE ATRWAY 


inside of the last crosscut, as just stated, it will then 
be necessary to build two stoppings, one on the return 
just inside of the mouth of the last chamber, at the 
point indicated by A, which will prevent the gas gen- 
erated in that chamber from reaching the fire. This 
stopping should be started and built first. 

At the same time, an opening should be made in the 
stopping marked C, opposite the mouth of room No. 9, 
so as to short-circuit a portion of the air at this point. 
Sufficient air should be allowed to flow through the last 
crosscut, however, to supply the men with air while 
building the stopping at A. If, as shown in the figure, 
there is no breakthrough as yet between chambers 9 and 
10, it will be necessary to arrange a brattice so as to 
deflect the air flowing through the crosscut at C, and 
cause it to sweep away the gas accumulating in the last 
chamber. 

Before closing the stopping at A, another stopping 
should be started on the airway inside of the crosscut C 
and as near to the seat of the fire as practicable. When 
nearly completed, the stopping at A should be closed 
first and then that at B. The work should be done as 
rapidly as possible, and only safety lamps must be used. 
Some will prefer to locate the stopping A in the last 
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open crosscut, instead of in the gangway, as shown in 
the figure. This would prove the better location if the 
heat of the fire will permit the work to be done in the 
crosscut, as it will isolate the head of the gangway from 
the fire and prevent this space being filled with gases 
generated by the fire. The usual vent pipes should be 
built into each stopping near the roof, so as to provide 
for the testing of the air behind the stoppings from 
time to time. 

Ques.—How would you remove and prevent the ac- 
cumulation of explosive gas on falls, in pillar work- 
ings? 

Ans.—It is necessary to erect a special brattice, in 
this case, so as to deflect the air current to the top of the 
falls and cause it to sweep the cavities in the roof. The 
work is often dangerous, and it is frequently difficult 
to remove gas accumulated on large falls. When this 
has been accomplished, care should be taken to arrange 
the brattice, from time to time, and prevent the fur- 
ther accumulation of gas above the falls. 

Ques.—Why is the core of an armature always lami- 
nated? 

Ans.—The purpose of the laminations in the core 
of an armature is to avoid the formation of eddy cur- 
rents that would otherwise oppose and destroy the effi- 
ciency of the action of the armature. 

Ques.—A gravity plane has an inclination of 8 deg.; 
it is 2000 ft. long, the rope weighs 4000 lb., a loaded 
car, 3000 lb., and an empty car, 1800 lb. What number 
of cars must be in the trip to start it? 

Ans.—The solution of this question depends on the 
ratio of live to dead load, or the ratio (7) of the weight 
of coal in a single car (w-) to the weight of two cars 
(2 W). In this case, the weight of two cars is 2 &* 1800 
= 3600 lb., and the weight of coal in a single car, 3000 
— 1800 = 1200 lb., which gives for this ratio 


we 1200 1 
"—2W 3600 3 
Another important ratio is the ratio 7, of the weight of 
the rope (w,;) to the weight of two empty cars (2 W). 
The weight of the rope, in this case, being 4000 Ilb., 
the value of this ratio is 
_ wr _ 4000 10 

Te DW» 8600.” 9: 

Then, calling the number of cars required to start the 
trip n; the angle of inclination of the plane a; and the 
coefficient of rolling friction f = say 25 lb. per ton of 
moving load, or f = 25 — 2000 = 0.0125, 

eeriian-a-- Sf) 
"~*r(tana — fy —f 

Substituting the given values, we have, for the num- 

ber of cars required to start the trip, in this case, 


__10/9(0.1405 + 0.0125) = 0.17 

” ™ 1/3(0.1405 — 0.0125) — 0.0125 0.0302 — 

In this case, therefore, six cars will be required to start 
and maintain motion on this gravity plane. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Coal operators and coal dealers of Penn- 
sylvania are likely to be the first against 
whom the drastic provisions of the food 
and fuel control bill will be enforced. Under 
authority granted in this bill by the Pom- 
erene amendment, the trade commission, bv 
direction of the President, has the power 
to take over the coal properties. 

It is stated here that the Federal Trade 
Commission has been directed to leave noth- 
ing undone to bring offending and money- 
grasping coal dealers and associations to 
terms. It is also learned that the com- 
mission has been told that it needs no fur- 
ther authority from the President in order 
to apply the most drastic action permitted 
under the Pomerene amendment to coal 
men and operators’ associations who will 
not vield to reason in this crisis. 

Coal men here have gained the impres- 
sion that the board can go the limit, if, 
in any case, its judgment dictates that 
seizure of coal mines is warranted. 

The President is declared by close of- 
ficial associates to be thoroughly aroused 
over facts disclosed with reference to some 
of the coal men in the investigation into 
costs conducted by the trade commission. 
Much of its exhaustive report already has 
reached the president, and it is declared 
to disclose that coal prices are not only 
abnormal, but in many instances, outra- 
geous under existing conditions. 

Several coal associations, it is declared, 
are under particular investigation and are 
said to have met the trade commission with 
an attitude of defiance. On the other hand, 
some of the coal men have demonstrated 
unusual patriotism in aiding the commis- 
sion. 

Now that the food bill has been signed, 
it is declared the trade commission is go- 
ing to confront the coal producers with 
a set of conditions upon which prices and 
contracts will be based. If any then show 
defiance, it is stated ‘‘they are going to get 
trouble, and get it quick.” 





Reports have been received here to the 
effect that Morris Williams, president of 
the Susquehanna Coal Co., which recently 
disposed cf its hard coal properties to the 
M. A. Hanna company. had resigned and 
would hereafter devote himself to his bitu- 
minous coal interests in the West Virginia- 
Kentucky field. 

It is understood that Mr. Williams’ suc- 
cessor has not yet been named by the 
Hanna interests and it is possible that none 
will be chosen until the completion of the 
transaction with the Pennsylvania R.R. It 
is stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. still holds the Susquehanna stock, but 
that when the proposed liquidation plan is 
completed the railroad company will receive 
a cash consideration and the stock will be 
canceled. 

While the Hanna interests have taken 
over all the coal-producing property of the 
Susquehanna, they did not purchase the 
barge lines operating from the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.’s Atlantic terminal in New 
Jersey to New England. nor did they buy 
the Chicago piers. The exception of the 
New England barge lines from the pur- 
chase agrees with the general understand- 
ing that the new owners will ship a large 
part of the output to the West. 

The passing of Morris Williams from the 
hard-coal industry removes a man who has 
long been a leading figure. For 33 years 
he has been with the Pennsylvania R.R.’s 
coal companies, and for 14 years has been 
the president of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
Starting in as a breaker boy in Wilkes- 
Barre, he attracted the notice of his supe- 
rior bv his ambition, and from being a 
driver he was promoted to the engineering 
department. Passing through all the 
grades, he was made chief engineer for the 
Mineral Railroad and Mining Co., a Penn- 
sylvania subsidiary, at Shamokin, and after 
a short service became superintendent of 
the Shamokin-Mt. Carmel district. From 
there he was transferred to Wilkes-Barre 
as general manager of the Susquehanna and 
succeeded General Wister as president of 
the company in 1903. 

It is stated that the office at Wilkes- 
Barre will be maintained, and continued in 
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charge of Robert A. Quin, as vice president 
and general manager, which position he 
has held for many years. 





Plans are being prepared to ask the 
people of the state to lend a hand in the 
nation-wide movement for the conservation 
of coal that is headed by the National 
Council of Safety and Defense, and that 
is considered an important matter in the 
winning of the war. The coal waste among 
householders of the country is tremendous 
and every pound wasted means, that much 
less for munitions plants, ships and other 
vital industries. 

The plan to be followed will probably be 
to send letters to every householder, ex- 
plaining how coal may be saved by proper 
burning. Defects in flues or chimneys, 
broken drafts, broken grates, improper care 
of the stoves and furnaces and many 
other matters enter into the coal waste 
and this waste is a drain on the household- 
ers’ purse aS well as on the strength of the 
nation. 





Incorporation of coal companies contin- 
ues at a rate never before equalled in the 
history of the state. The last month and 
a half has seen more than 50 concerns 
granted charters to either deal in coal 
lands, to mine coal or to handle it. Vir- 
tually all of these companies, like those in- 
corporated earlier in the year, are in the 
soft-coal fields, Fayette, Westmoreland, 
Cambria and Allegheny counties having the 
bulk of them. Some of the companies have 
incorporated for unusually large amounts. 





With the withdrawal of troops from the 
coal regions, the military guard for indus- 
trial and coal properties that began with 
the declaration of a state of war last April 
has ended. The companies operating coal 
mines and power stations now face a prob- 
lem of policing their own properties, as it 
has been announced that no troops will be 
available for this purpose, although a por- 
tion of the New York State guard will be 
sent into Pennsylvania. 

The large coal companies have been 
quick to realize the situation and during 
the recent past plans for a complete police 
system have been formulated. Police offi- 
cers have been secured from forces in vari- 
ous municipalities throughout the coal re- 
gions. These men are under the guidance 
of police experts who have seen duty in the 
regular army and some will receive instruc- 


tions from the state police force. These 
men are whipping the recruits into shape 
and the coal properties are now being 


placed under a heavy and efficient guard. 





Anthracite operators regard the deter- 
mination of the Federal Trade Commission 
to prosecute if coal is advanced more than 
10c. a ton after Sept. 1 as a threat aimed 
more at the retailers than at the producers. 
The contention of the anthracite men is 
that if the product is advanced more than 
10c. the responsibility will rest with retail- 
ers and not with the producing companies. 

The president of one of the large anthra- 
cite companies stated on Aug. 13 that this 
announcement of the commission is aimed 
at the retailers. Coal companies have filed 
their price schedules with the commission 
for the month of September, 
more than the customary advance of 10c. 
a ton has been contemplated. April prices 
are advanced 10c. a ton each month and 
in September the winter price of coal goes 
into effect, this being the last month in 
which the 10c. advance is added. 

He stated further ‘‘conditions at present 
are unusual. No company can figure what 
its production costs will be for October. 
By that ‘time there may be a great shortage 
of labor. However, there has been nothing 
done toward setting a price for October, 
but there has been no thought of an ad- 
vance. The retailer has been taking ad- 
vantage of conditions. He has sold where 
he could get the biggest price. It is to 
guard against such a plan that I believe 
the commission has made its threat of 
arrest. That the threat, while it applies 
to_us, is not meant for the producer is my 
belief.”’ 

John E. Lloyd, president of the Phila- 
delphia Coal Exchange, is quoted as say- 
ing that the statement of the Federal Trade 
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Commission that increases in the price of 
coal of more than i0c. a ton on Sept. 1 
will constitute “profiteering’’ is not con- 
Sidered by him as directed to retail coal 
dealers, but to mine operators and whole- 
salers. 

“Tf the operators raise the price to the 
retailers the retailers must naturally raise 
the price to the consumer. If the operators 
do not raise the price, the retailers will not 
raise the price. And, likewise, the extent 
to which retailers will raise the price will 
be governed entirely by the increase de- 
manded of them by the operators. I do not 
see any reason at this time why coal prices 
should be increased more than 10c. a ton 
on Sept. 1, but, as I say, the question is 
not one the retailer can answer. He, like 
the consumer, is in the hands of the 
operator.” 

Practically all of the big coal operators 
believe in the policy adopted by Mr. Rich- 
ards, president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co, namely, that the 
best way to keep down the cost of coal is 
to keep the market stocked as much as 


posible, and thus prevent panic-stricken 
buyers from bidding up prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Shenandoah—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
has inaugurated double shifts to increase 
the output at its Centralia collieries, 


Schuylkill—Coal companies operating in 
the Schuylkill district have commenced 
operation of washeries under :24-hr. service 
to provide for increased output. It is said 
that if sufficient workers can be secured the 
plants in the Hazleton section will operate 
Similarly. 


Hudsondale—The Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co.’s Storage plant here is empty, and 
indications are that little or no fuel will 
be placed there during the next year, ow- 
ing to the extraordinary demand. 


Hazleton—Owing to the scarcity of labor 
the No. 12 stripping of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., has been forced to suspend in- 
definitelv. The men have been transferred 
to other workings. This is the first case 
where it has been necessary to shut down 
an operation in the Lehigh district because 
of the lack of hands. Coal companies are 
confronted with a serious shortage of men 
because of the munition factories and the 
army draft. 


.Weissport—The Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co. is preparing to dredge the three- 
mile dam at Lockport, where a structure is 
being erected in which to prepare for mar- 
ket the coal which will be taken from the 
water. A large and modern dredge is being 
built at the local boat yard ata cost of $30,- 
000, and it is calculated that at least 200,000 
tons of coal can be recovered. Heretofore, 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
has been leasing the rights to dredge the 
dams. The coal was washed down the river 
many years ago when there was great 
waste in mining methods. j 


Pottsville—As a result of the heavy rain- 
fall on Aug. 8 and 9, many collieries were 
forced to suspend operations as the storms 
in this region raged with exceptional force 
and considerable damage resulted to min- 
ing property. In the Lehigh region a sec- 
tion of the Lehigh Valley R.R. tracks was 
washed out, causing the susvension of sev- 
eral collieries for the day. 


Scranton—While carrying a keg of pow- 
der on his shoulder at the start of work 
on the morning of Aug. 8 in the Dodge 
mine of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co., John Reddie, aged 48, 
accidentally allowed the tin keg to come in 
contact, with a mine trolley wire, resulting 
in an explosion. Reddie and three other 
men were badly burned. There was no 
serious damage done to the mine workings 
by the explosion. 


Bituminous 


Washington—Small coal mine operators 
will probably have to go before the Public 
Service Commission to adjust differences 
between them and the railroads. The Hous- 
ton Coal Co., near here, which mines and 
hauls its coal to Houston to be loaded on 
cars, has been notified by the Pennsylvania 
railroad that no more cars will be furnished, 
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and has shut down. Other small operators 
are in the same predicament. One reason 
given by the railroads was that the oper- 
ators who haul their coal in wagons and 
load it on cars keep the cars tied up for 
too long a time. 


Connellsville — Estimated production of 
coke for the week ending Aug. 11 amounted 
to 335,073 tons, production exceeding ship- 
ments by about 11,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh—In order to insure an ade- 
quate fuel supply for Canada, capitalists 
of that country are contemplating the pur- 
chase of coal lands in the United States 
and the opening of new mines. Thousands 
of acres of coal in the Pittsburgh district 
are expected to be optioned within the next 
few months. Old mines will be reopened 
and new ones started by Canadians. More 
than 21,000,000 tons of coal, 16,000,000 tons 
of bituminous and 5,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite will be required by Canada during the 
present year, and it is said that many 
inquiries for Pennsylvania coal lands have 
been received from Canadians by coal-land 
dealers of Pittsburgh within the recent 
past. 


Uniontown—Receivers for L. W. Semans 
closed the third sale of coal lands to the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. recently. This land 
lies in Amwell Township of Washington 
County and consists of 3254 acres, approx- 


imately, of Pittsburgh vein coal and 300 
acres of surface. . The consideration was 
$1,700,929. The two. other’ purchases 


totaled $768,385 and included 2695 acres. 
Another sale is pending to the Lilley Coal 
and Coke Co., of Washington County. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—The Sterling Block Coal Co. 
recently loaded its first coal from the new 
mine at Allman, on Horse Creek in the 
Little Coal River district. This firm is 
here developing a 750-acre tract of _coal 
land. W. C. Sharpe is president and R. B. 
Waldron, secretary and treasurer. 


Omar—The Omar Coal Co., recently in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of 
$500,000, has taken over and consolidated 
a number of important coal properties and 
operations in the Island Creek region of 
Logan County. The property involved was 
that of the Island Creek Superior Coal Co. 
and various properties held jointly by Dr. 
E. C. Jones, A. J. Dalton, J. A. Kelley and 
E. C. Bearss, including improved real estate 
and a new tipple, which has just been 
placed in operation. It is expected that the 
daily loading will soon reach 40 cars. 


Wheeling—Fourteen thousand men are 
needed immediately in the coal fields of 
West Virginia, according to the State Labor 
Commissioner. The operation of many_of 
the largest mines in the state is curtailed 
by the shortage of labor. Itis believed that 
conditions will become worse when _ the 
selective draft army is called into service. 
The Federal child labor law, which will 
soon become effective, will cause about 3300 
boys to give up their jobs in and about the 
mines. 

Clarksburg—It is said that practically 
all the large coal and gas companies In 
northern West Virginia will request the 
district draft board to exempt their em- 
ployees from service in the army on the 
ground that they are engaged in an indus- 
try vitally necessary for the success of the 
war. Representatives of these firms have 
been obtaining the draft serial numbers of 
their employees, together with other infor- 
mation from the local draft headquarters. 
These companies are feeling the shortage 
of labor keenly, and it is said that they 
will be unable to run anything like full 
capacity if all of their men that have been 
drafted are mustered into the army. 


Fairmont—It was decided at a _ recent 
conference between Earl Henry, chief 
of the Department of Mines, and officials 
of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co., that as 
a precautionary measure, the No. 7 mine of 
that company, which exploded last October, 
should be flooded before further work of 
reclaiming the mine was proceeded with. 


Montgomery — The Walnut _ Coal _ Co. 
owned and operated by C. D. Backus, near 
Vaughn, is the latest mine to begin ship- 
ping coal on the Gauley branch of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The output of the 
new mine will be between 200 and 300 tons 
per week. The first cars left the mine 
recently. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—A large number of negroes 
who left this district to secure employment 
in the North and West during the past year 
are now returning and seeking work at the 
coal mines and industrial plants. It is 
understood that hundreds of others are 
ready and anxious to return South, the only 
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Sequatchie—The C. F. Crane Coal Co., 
with holdings of about 1000 acres of coal 
lands near Dunlap, Sequatchie County, has 
inaugurated a novel system of conveying 
coal down the mountain side. It is using 
a sheet iron chute instead of the usual 
incline. It is diverting a stream of water 
into the chute and will rely on the water 
to convey the coal to the bottom in good 
condition and at the same time wash it. 
Small quantities of coal already are re- 
ported to have been shipped by this com- 
pany. : 


KENTUCKY 


Fleming—The first shipment of coal was 
recently made from the new plant of the 
Acme By-Product Coal Co. destined to the 
markets of the Northwest and the Great 
Lake region. An increase to ten cars daily 
will be made within the next 30 days. 
Five cars are now being mined daily. 

Wayland—Splendid progress is’ being 
made on the construction of the Long 
Fork Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
into the headwaters of the Right Fork 
of Beaver Creek north of here where ex- 
tensive coal fields are to be opened. 


Whitesburg—Two serious wrecks on the 
North Fork or Eastern Kentucky Division 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. during 
the past week greatly delayed coal ship- 
ments from the Elkhorn field and oper- 
ators were handicapped to a marked ex- 
tent. There have been a half dozen wrecks 
in this region within the past month, 


OHIO 


_ Athens—The holdings of the Ohio Col- 
lieries Co. have been disposed of to the 
Blaire & Harshall Co., of Shawnee, O., 666 
acres of coal land in Saltlick township be- 
ing involved. The new company is plan, 
ning to open three mines on the property, 
giving an aggregate production of consid- 
erable volume. 


Canton—The Edgefield Coal Co. of this 
city, has opened a new mine near Waco, 
O., with a present capacity of 75 tons 
a day, to be increased later to about 500 
tons a day. Machinery for this purpose 
is being installed. The bed being mined 
averages 4% to 5 ft. thick. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Federal agents are investi- 
gating the report that I. W. W. representa- 
tives are active among the miners of the 
Clinton coal field, where 3000 men went on 
strike on Aug. 2, ostensibly because a rail- 
road company failed to furnish satisfactory 
coaches to transport the workers. Reports 
on curtailment of production have been 
sent to Washington. 

Evansville—Mayor Benjamin Bosse has 
leased 640 acres of coal land between 
Evansville and Chandler, Ind., and _ will 
open a coal mine to be conducted as a 
municipal project. He is appealing to the 
Indiana Public Service Commission for au- 
thority to operate the mine and in the 
event permission is declined says he will 
ask for special legislation. He proposes 
to supply the city institutions and_ the 
schools from the projected mine and, if 
the output is sufficient, to sell direct to con- 
sumers. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—The Hart-Williams mine, taken 
over about a year ago by the Taylor Coal 
Co. of Chicago, passed back to the Hart- 
Williams Co. recently after the Taylor Coal] 
Co. had succeeded in putting the mine in 
first-class shape, whereas when it took it 
it was a total wreck. The former owners, 
bankrupt, sued to recover under a tech- 
nicality, and won. 


Belleville—The roof of the abandoned 
Ebel coal mine in the northern part of 
Belleville caved in a few days ago, swallow- 
ing up Richland creek. Several homes are 
near the cave-in. There have been other 
cave-ins in the same neighborhood, but this 
is the most serious that has occurred. 

The Superior Mining Co. has filed suit 
in the Circuit Court here against the White 
Coal Co. to compel it to sell to the Superior 
company the Valley Mine for $35,000. It 
is alleged that an agreement was entered 
into for the sale of the mine at that price 
but that the White company repudiated the 
contract when war prices gave increased 
value to the property. 


Se et aeee et 


Personal 
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D. Evandall has been recently appointed 
general manager of operations of the Rich 
Block Coal Co., operating at Morrisvale, 


renner 


hindrance being a matter of transportation. W. Va. 
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William A. Forrester, of Nashville, Tenn, 
has resigned a responsible position to b>- 
come chief engineer for the Mayking Coal 
Corporation at Mayking, Ky. Mr. For- 
rester has entered upon his new duties. 

L. Epperly, formerly with the Ethel Coal 
Co., which has been sold to the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., is now general superintend- 
ent of the Mallory Coal Co., which is mak- 
ing developments on Huff Creek, near 
Logan, W. Va. 

Capt. E. L. Bailey is now putting in a 
large coal plant on the Taylor property 
near Stone, Ky., and it is said that he is 


‘anticipating taking over the Gates & Hat- 


field lease on Coeburn Fork and a large 
part of the William M. Smith tract on Mul- 
lins Fork. 


_ L. C. Emmons, of the Emmons Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been chosen president of the 
export and import department of the 
Quaker City Supply Co. This branch, which 
will be a separate organization, is con- 
trolled by the Emmons Coal Mining Co., 
and quarters have been taken in the Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. 

James Bagley has been reappointed by 
Governor Lister as state mine inspector of 
the State of Washington for another term 
of four years. Although not required to 
by law, Bagley took the examination and 
was given a grade of 98 per cent. by the 
examining board, the highest mark given 
any applicant for the position. D. C. Bot- 
ting did not take the examination as was 
previously reported in ‘‘Coal Age.” 

John S. Barton, lately general manager 
of the Minudie Coal Co., Minudie, N. S., has 
accepted the position of general superin- 
tendent of a new concern about to operate 
at Grand Lake, N. B. The seam is about 
30 in. thick, but Mr. Barton has already 
operated measures as low as 20 inches 
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E. D. Gregory, auditor of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. at the 
headquarters in Pottsville, died on Aug. 5 
after several months’ illness. He was 55 
years old, and is survived by his widow 
and three children. 
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Ball Engine Co., 
Pp. 16; 84x11 


Erie Revolving Shovels. 
Erie, Penn. Bulletin S-16. 
in.; illustrated. 

Wire Rope. Macomber & Whyte Rope 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. Catalog M. Pp. 128; 
64x10 in.; illustrated. 


Storage-Battery Locomotives. The Iron- 
ton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. Bulletin 
No. 11. Pp, 24; 6 x 9 in. ; illustrated. 


Sullivan Rotator Hammer Drills. Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 
No. 70A. Pp. 24; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Electric Fans. Sprague Electric Works, 


527-531 W. 34th St., New York. Form No. 
B-3409. Pp. 22; 33 x6 in.; illustrated. 

Electric Hoists. Sprague Electric Co., 
527-531 W. 34th St., New York. Bulletin 
No. 48923. Pp. 32; 8 x 104 in.; illustrated. 

“Little David’ Pneumatie Drills. Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 
Form No. 8507. Pp. 40; 6x9 in.; illus- 
trated. 

Single-Phase Motors. Varying Speed. 


Sprague Blectric Works, 527-531 W. 34th 
St. New York. Pp. 12; 8 x10% in.; illus- 
trated. 

Air Lift Pumping System. Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Bulletin 71-C. Pp. 36; 6x9 in.; illus- 
trated. 

Imperial Are Headlights and Incandescent 
Headlights. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Catalogs No. 201 and 202. 6x 9 in.; 
illustrated. 

Imperial Duplex Dry Vacuum Pumps. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York. Form No. 3088. Pp. 24; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. 

Thew Shovels, Steam, Electric, Gasoline. 
The Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio. Catalog No. Pps eae ork 2 itl. 3 
illustrated. 

Straight Line Air Compressors. Sullivan 
Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Bulletin 75-B. Pp. 16; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. 

Draeger Self-Rescuer. The Draeger Oxy- 
gen Apparatus Co., 422 First Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Bulletin. Pp. 8; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. 

Duplex Steam Pumps. Dean Bros. Steam 
Pump Works, Indianapolis, Ind. Circular 
No. 104. This gives details and construc- 
tion of pump. 
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“Imperial XX’? Duplex Steam-Driven Com- 
pressors. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York. Form No. 3311. Pp. 20; 6x9 
in.; illustrated. 


Coal Mining, Plants, Coal-Washing 
Plants, Ete. Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Bulletin No. 32: Pp. 20; 94x12 


in.; illustrated. 


Type B Pulmotor—Hand Operated. The 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., 422 First 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. Bulletin. Pp. 8; 
6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Ingersoll-Rogler Straight-Line Dry Vac- 
uum Pumps. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York. Form No. 3037. Pp. 24; 
6x9 in.; illustrated. 


“Ceag” Electric Cap Lamp. The Concor- 
dia Safety Lamp Co., Inc., Fulton Building, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. Bulletin No. 101. Pp. 
20; 6x10 in.; illustrated. 
“Golden Glow” Headlights, Searchlights, 


Projectors. Electric Service Supplies Co., 
17th and Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Catalog; pp. 48; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Some Modern Coal Tipples. Link-Belt 
Co., 39th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, 
1 Book No. °303;e7Pp. 16) osx oO eit 
lustrated. This is a reprint of an article 
by H. J. Edsall, M. E., which appeared in 
“Coal Age.” 


Stroh Steel-Hardening Process. Stroh 
Steel-Hardening Process Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn, ~ Catalog -Pp.y24 eves eee) WS 


trated. This contains description of process 
and shows various castings made of Stroh 
steel, including mine-car wheels. 


Blue Diamond Coal Co.’s Tipple. 
Belt Co., 39th St. and Stewart Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. Booklet No. 308. Pp.'12; 6x9 
in.; illustrated. This is a reprint of an 
article by Harry Reisser, which appeared 
in the April 7 issue of “Coal Age.” 

Uses of “National” Pipe. National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. MBulletin No. 27. 
Pp. 52; 83x11 in.; illustrated. This bulle- 
tin shows the wide range of application of 
this pipe and contains various tables which 
ought to be of value to those interested. 


Link- 
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Lexington, Ky.—The Elkhorn Coal Co. 
has increased its capital from $30,000 to 


$100,000 for extensions. 


Nelsonville, Ohio—The capital stock of 
the Big Bailey Coal Co. has been increased 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland & Mor- 
gantown Coal Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Cadiz, Ky.—The Williams Coal Co. is 
planning for the immediate installation of 


new machinery and equipment. John S. 
Crenshaw is president. 
Greensburg, Penn.—The Larimer Gas 


Coal Co., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $60,000 to operate local properties. 
Samuel Miller is head of the company. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The McGonigal Coal 
Co. has been incorporated in Birmingham 
by. T. C. and Dan McGonigal and Jas. Hi: 
Autrey, with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Princeton, Ky.—The Haffaw Mining Co., 
F. C. Eaton, president, and J. W. Hamilton, 
secretary, have announced the dissolution 
of that company. 


Graham, Va.—The Garland Pocahontas 
Coal Co. is planning for the installation of 
new machinery and equipment, including 
pumping equipment, drills and mine fans. 
R. E. Baldwin is secretary. 


Scranton, Penn.—The Bennett Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000 to operate local mining properties, 
Edward A. Judge is the principal incorpora- 
tor. 


West Frankfort, Ul.—The West Frank- 
fort Coal Co. has awarded a contract to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago, for 
a standard steel head frame, for its mine 
here. 


Indiana, Penn.—Elmer Ellis and George 
Hetrick of Indiana are at the head of a 
company which has begun developments on 
a large tract of coal near Black Lick, In- 
diana County. 

Springville, Ala.—The Springville Coal 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with 
capital stock of $2000. The offices of the 
company will be at Springville, St. Clair 
County. 

Canal Fulton, Ohio—Papers filed with the 
secretary of state ask for an increase in the 
authorized capital stock from $150,000 to 
$400,000 for the Fulton Pit Car and Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Ramey, Penn.—The Bulah Shaft Coal Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. of Chicago, for a standard 
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Marcus patent coal tipple for installation 
at the mine here. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. has commenced the use of box 
cars for coal shipments from its properties 
in the Lehigh Valley district, owing to the 
shortage in gondola cars. 

Sessor, Ill.—The Modern Coal Co. of 
Chicago has awarded a contract for the 
building of a complete coal mining plant, 
including tracks and structures, to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The P. O. McIntire Coal 
Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 to 
mine and sell coal. The incorporators are: 
W. R. Winn, L. A. Kujawski, Z. F. Harris, 
C. J. Buckley and R. S. Force. 


Shawnee, Ohio—The Azbell Coal Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to mine and 
sell coal. The incorporators are: Charles 
Crooks, Joe Sanborn, John Nutter, Charles 
Rutherford and Henry Asbell. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Blackbird Mining Co. 
has been incorporated for $1000 to mine 
and sell coal. The incorporators are Leon 
Z. Netzorg, Anna B. Netzorg, E. M. Wehrle, 
I. Stark and L. C. Filbright. 


Orenda, Penn.—The United Coal Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh, has awarded a con- 
tract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co. of 
Chicago, for a Marcus patent coal tipple 
for installation at this point. 


Nelsonville, Ohio — The Chauncey Coal 
Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 to 
mine and sell coal. Incorporators are: M. 
P. Ohlinger, Walter Wolf, John Reuter, Gus 
Malone and Edward Humphrey. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The Culbertson Coal 
Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 to 
mine and sell coal. Incorporators are: 
R._L. Culbertson, W. A. Coy, C. S. Hatton, 
J. W. Morgan and’ M. C. Mohoney. 


Oleott, W. Va.—The Sequoi Coal Co. will 
develop about 900 acres in the Black Band 
coal bed near Olcott. The output of the 
company will be sold through the Indian 
Run Coal Co., at Charleston, W. Va. 


Kingwood, W. WVa.—The Spencer-Sniffen 
Coal Co., with headquarters at Nelsonville, 
Ohio, has been granted authority to operate 
in West Virginia and will develop about 
1000 acres of coal land near this place. 


Princeton, W. Va.—The Hines Colliery 
Co. is planning for the installation of min- 
ing machinery to develop about 1600 acres 
of property. It is planned to install a plant 
with capacity of 1000 tons of coal daily. 


Crooksville, Ohio—The Crooksville Min- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $10,000 to mine and sell coal. Incor- 
poratorsearec)J.e.. Hull Ag Bs Eloi A 
Springer, Floyd Hull and C. EK. Foreman. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Pittsburg & Ash- 
land Coal and Dock Co. has been incor- 
porated for $600,000 to mine and ship coal. 
Incorporators are: J. C. Heinlein, W. G. 
Lewis, J. V. Maher, W. G. McDole and W. 
A. Victory. 


Marmet, W. Va.—The Central Steel Co., 
which purchased about 5000 acres of coal 
land near Marmet recently, will begin de- 
velopment of the property soon. The head- 
quarters of the new company are located 
at Massillon, Ohio. 


Blackjoe, Ky.-—The Clover Gap Coal Co. 
is planning for the purchase of new ma- 
chinery for operation of its local properties. 
This will include shaker screens, tipple 
scales, mine cars and other equipment. L. 
A. Bowling is president. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The Chaplin Col- 
lieries Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 to operate mines in the 
Case and Grand districts. J. L. Keener, 
S. M. Chaplin and O. C. Brown, all of Mor- 
gantown, are the incorporators. 


Mossy Bottom, Ky.—The Kentucky Block 
Fuel Co. was organized here recently by 
James Bailey, W. A. Bishop and H. James 
Wagoner with $100,000 capital stock. A 
coal development will be made at Mossy 
Bottom in the Pike County field. 


Avondale, W. WVa.—The Garland Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000, to operate properties 
in McDowell County. J. W. and J. K. Bald- 
win, North Fork; and W. A. and M. E. 
Thornhill, Bluefield, are the incorporators. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Gatun Coal Co. re- 
cently organized here is starting the work 
of development on an extsnive coal land 
tract on the Seagraves Branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. The company has in- 
Sarre its capital stock from $10,000 to 


Wellston, Ohio—The War Department re- 
cently made a requisition on the Jackson 
County Coal Association for nine cars of 
coal weekly for Camp Sherman, at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, until Sept. 1, when the order 
will be increased. The price was fixed at 
Son aeton: 
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Francisco, Ind.— The Fiuhart-McCloud 
Collieries Co. is the name of a $200,000 
corporation organized by Ohio men to oper- 
ate a mine in the Indiana field. The mov- 
ing spirits are Harry Fluhart and Stanley 
M. Krohn, of Dayton, and W. S. McCloud, 
of Wellston. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—The International 
Mill and Timber Co., of Bay City, Mich., 
will shortly open a branch office in Charles- 
ton and prepare to furnish ‘Readi-Cut” 
houses for mine operations. This firm will 
probably be represented in Charleston by 
R. O. Woodruff. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Blackfoot Coal and 
Mercantile Co. of Columbia, Mo., has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $17,000 by 
M. HE. Fawks, W. R. Prather and S. GC. 
Hunt. to develop and operate coal mines, 
deal in coal-bearing lands and handle coal 
at wholesale and retail. 


Clute, W. Va.—The Bear Coal Co., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $50,000, 
is planning for the installation of a coal 
mining plant, including hoisting engine, 
mine cars, etc., on its properties. The com- 
pany plans for a daily capacity of about 
200 tons. F. M. Cook is president. 


Kittanning, Penn.—The Pittsburgh & 
Allegheny Coal Co., Kittanning, and the 
Pittsburgh & Clarion Coal Co., East Brady, 
have been incorporated with capitals of 
$50,000 and $25,000, respectively, to oper- 
ate local properties. M. M. Bart, New 
York, is the principal incorporator. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Watkins Coal Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York, has acquired 
the property of the Hastings Coal and Coke 
Co., at Kinport, Penn., consisting of mines, 
coke plant and other structures. The new 
owners are planning to enlarge and improve 
the plant, increasing the present capacity. 


Highpoint, Mo.—W. A. Garrett, Richard 
Daily, John Holdner and Perry Nance, all 
of Bowen, Mo., Joseph Reynolds of Leeton 
and Archibald Kavanaugh of Kansas City 
have organized a coal company and a shaft 
is being sunk at Highpoint, where there is 
a 5-ft. bed of coal only 50 ft. below the 
surface. 


San Francisco, Calif—The Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co. recently announced that its 
San Francisco office had been moved from 
the Sheldon Building, No. 461 Market St., 
to the Hobart Building, No. 582 Market St. 


Ray P. McGrath is manager at San 
Francisco. 
Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Williams Coal 


Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 and will open a mine near Man- 
nington, Ky. J. S. Crenshaw, of Cadiz. 
Ky., is president; Dr. S. H. Williams, of 
Crofton, vice president, and L. D. Brown- 
ing, of Amherstdale, W. Va., secretary and 
treasurer. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Davidson-Con- 
nellsville Coal and Coke Co., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
operate mines in Monongalia County. Head- 
quarters will be at Morgantown. Charles, 
William George Davidson and William C. 
Reynolds, all of Connellsville, Penn., are 
the incorporators. 


Springfield, I11—A report of the Chicago 
& Alton R.R. for the Springfield division 
shows that the road is shipping from 6000 
to 8000 tons of coal from Springfield and 
vicinity daily, a greater quantity than has 
ever been shipped at this season and more 
than is shipped during some of the winter 
months in normal times. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Dean Coal Mining 
Co. has opened offices in the Dwight Build- 
ing here. This is a newly formed company 
being now owned by Frank J. Dean, for- 
merly owner of the Baltimore Hotel. The 
companv is using the steam shovel or strip- 
ping process in mining, and its holdings 
are in the vicinity of Mulberry, Kansas. 


Charleston, W. Wa.—Mine mules and 
Shetland ponies are now in good demand, 
this being the result of the difficulty in 
securing steel rails and electric wire for 
installation in new mines. Some operators 
are buying mules and ponies for the first 
time in many years because of the diffi- 
culties in securing electrical equipment for 
mine roads. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—In the United States 
District Court an order has been made, 
with the consent of Edward Schonebaum, 
receiver of the Marmet Coal Co. for the 
sale of the steamer ‘Florence Marmet,”’ 
which has been the object of a libel filed 
bv the Kanawha Dock Co, and others. 
The vessel will be sold to the highest bidder 
on Aug. 30, 


Huntington, W. Wa.—The Hickory Ash 
Coal Co., owned in Wellston, Ohio, was 
recently sold to W. E. Deegans and others, 
of Huntington. The new company is oper- 
ating under the name of the Sterling Coal 
Co., with S. C. Scholl as general superin- 
tendent. The output of the mine will be 
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handled by the W. E. Deegans Coal Co., of 
Huntington. 


Martin’s Ferry, Ohio—Prof.:M. B. Ham- 
mond, of the Ohio State University, is tour- 
ing the eastern Ohio coal field, investigat- 
ing conditions about the mines in the in- 
terest of the Ohio Council of National De- 
fense. The shortage of cars and the low 
production, as well as why miners are leav- 
ing to take work in mills, are being investi- 
gated by Professor Hammond. 


Stigler, Okla.—The Haskell Coal Mining 
Co. has been organized and charter has 
been filed in the office of Secretary of State 
Lyon at Oklahoma City. The company 
has a capital stock of $20,000 and the in- 
corporators are: Albro Martin of Stigler, 
Okla., and O. W. Miller and Earle F. Mur- 
phy of Fort Smith, Ark. 

Middlesboro, Ky.—W. E. Price, J. W. 
Greaver, J. J. Cozatt and A. C. Carr, of 
Middlesboro, have purchased the coal prop- 
erties of the Long Ridge Coal Co., on the 
Bell-Harlan county line on the Cumberland 
River. They have taken possession and 
expect to make extensive improvements and 
additions to the equipment. 


Hellier, Ky.—The Kentucky Solvay Co. 
at Greenough near here will build 100 ad- 
ditional miners’ houses and make other im- 
provements in the plant necessitating an 
outlay of several hundred thousand dollars, 
It is expected to double the present out- 
put of 20 cars daily within the next few 
months. Additional coal lands were re- 
cently acquired. 

Pikeville, Ky.—The Black Beaver Coal 
Co. is the latest to be organized here by 
Benjamin F. Auxier, H. J. Stallard and 
Stoney Amick to develop coal lands along 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s Long Fork Branch 
on Beaver Creek, the initial work to be 
started at once. It is planned to make a 
development of 600 tons, and to begin 
shipping| coal within 90 days. 


Prestonsburg, Ky.—The Middle Creek 
Coal Co. organized recently by W. S. Wells, 
Geo. B. Archer, J. K. Wells and others is 
starting the work of development both in 
the Middle Creek and Beaver fields. George 
B. Archer will be manager of the new plant 
at the latter place which is on the Beaver 
Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $150,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Pickands-Mather 
Co., of this city, has sold to the Clarkson 
Coal and Dock Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 7500 
acres of coal land in Belmont County, Ohio, 
at a price said to have been around $5,000,- 
000. The purchaser expects to conduct 
operations with an annual capacity of 
1,500,000 tons for the current year, with 
considerable increases in the future. 


Huntingdon, Penn.—Engineers are now 
at work surveying for an extension of the 
Huntingdon & Broad Top R.R. through 
Sandy Run, Bedford County, toward Wells 
Tannery, Fulton County, where it is pro- 
posed to tap a new coal field recently de- 
veloped. There are three beds of good 
bituminous coal on the tract. The proposed 
extension is more than five miles long. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—The Republic Iron 
and Steel Co. has indicated that it is in 
the market for 50 gondola cars for coal 
and for 50 coke cars. The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. recently ordered a sim- 
ilar number of cars. These and other steel 
companies in this section are preparing to 
meet their fuel requirements by providing 
ears in case of a shortage of railroad roll- 
ing stock. ; 


Washington, Penn.—The .already heavy 
and constantly increasing demand for coal 
for manufacturing purposes is causing a 
fair-sized boom in the building of miner‘s 
houses, or houses for miners here. The 
Diamond Coal and Coke Co. is now receiv- 
ing bids for 30 double dwellings for miner? 
at Parnassus, while 50 miners’ houses are 
to be built near here, for the Lincoln Coal 
and Coke Co. 


Columbus, Ohio—Papers have been filed 
with the secretary of state increasing the 
authorized capital of the Superior Coal and 
Dock Co., of Columbus, which operates a 
large dock at Superior, Wis., from $300,900 
to $500,000. At the same time the au- 
thorized capital of the Maynard Coal Co., 
of Columbus has been increased from 
$350,000 to $500,000. Both concerns are 
under the same management. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Another coal deal 
involving valuable coal land in Taylor 
County was recently disclosed by the filing 
of a deed in the office of the county clerk 
at Grafton. All the mining plants, coal 
tracts and other property formerly belong- 
ing to the McGraw Coal Co., as well as to 
James A. Clark and wife, of Cumberland. 
are conveyed to the Simpson Creek Coal 
Co., of Simpson, the consideration being 
$700,000. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Coal lands continue 
to increase in price in this section with con- 
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siderable activity in trading. In several 
instances prices as high as $2000 and even 
$3000 per acre are obtained for small tracts 
carrying good coal beds. These prices are 
exclusive of surface, oil and gas rights. 
George W. Moffatt, of Shinnston, recently 
closed a deal for the sale of 2 acres near 
that city for $6000, while another small 
tract nearby has been sold at $2000 per 
acre. 


Rosebud, W. Va.—According to a report, 
the Rosebud Fuel Co. has disposed of its 
holdings at Rosebud on the Short Line R.R. 
to the J. M. MacDonald Coal Mining Co. 
The consideration is said to be $100,000, 
and a deed has been filed in the county 
clerk’s office. The deed conveys all miners’ 


houses, blacksmith shops, tipples, tipple 
equipment, railroad switches, sidings, and 
all other mining equipment at Rosebud 


Mines Nos. 
company. 


Columbus, Ohio—Reports of sales of coal 
cars by railroads operating in Ohio are 
being investigated by the Ohio authorities, 
with a view to taking some action if the 
reports are found to be true. It has been 
rumored that many cars have been dis- 
posed of to Canadian railroads, in spite 
of the needs of Ohio mines, and State au- 
thorities declare that if this is the case 
some action will be taken to prevent the 
delivery of such cars. According to rail- 
road men, however, the only sales made have 
been of equipment no longer fit for use. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Numerous companies 
have recently been incorporated for the 
operation of small mines in the Walker 
County field. whose production in the 
aggregate will add considerably to the 
production of that field. Incorporation 
papers have been granted to the following 
companies, $2000 being the authorized capi- 
tal in each case: Fournier Coal Co., Car- 


1 and 2 to the purchasing 


bon Hill; Blue Ridge Coal Co., America; 
Adains CoalmCone Doras Porter ‘Coal Co., 
Jasper-= Crowne cCoalsico., Carbons Hills 


Lynn Coal Mining Co., Lynn; Sherron Coal 
Co., Dora. 


Birmingham, Ala.—A petition has been 
filed with the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission by eleven railroads engaged in 
intrastate business praying for an increase 
in coal and coke rates from 5c. to 15c. per 
ton, effective Aug. 15 or as soon thereafter 
as practicable. Carriers claim that these 
adjustments are sought in order to make 
intrastate rates conform to those fixed for 
interstate business, which had the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
were effective July 1. The hearing of the 
above case is set for Sept. 5 before the 
commission at Montgomery, and the pro- 
posed increases will doubtless encounter 
strong opposition from onverators. 


Philadelphia, Penn. — Representatives of 
some of the big retail and wholesale -oal 
dealers on Aug. 5 made a tour of the an- 
thracite field appealing to operators to rush 
their shipments so as to avert a threatened 
fuel famine the coming winter. They were 
told that every effort is being made to 
fill orders and that the collieries are he- 
ing worked to their utmost capacity to 
meet the demands of the trade. It is said 
that in many cases dealers failed to take 
advantage of the spring price cut and to 
fill their bins at a time when there was 
*a more plentiful supply than is available 
now or in prospect. 


Columbus, Ohio—According to the annual 
report of L. D. Devore, Ohio’s chief mine 
inspector, production of coal in Ohio for 
the fiscal year ended June 380 was _ the 
greatest on record, except in 1913, 34,536,- 
552 tons being mined, as against 36,285,466 
in 1918, and only a lack of cars prevented 
business from exceeding the 1913 record. 
Of the amount produced, 2,414,367 tons 
were mined by hand, the remainder, 31,- 
599.032 tons being mined by machinery. 
Belmont county led the state, with a pro- 
duction of 10,553.988 tons, other leading 
counties producing the following amounts: 
Jefferson, 5,366,393; Guernsey, 4,397,262 ; 
Athens, 3,683,566; Perry, 1,195,127; Hock- 
ing, 1,435,188. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—H. W. Perrin, sales 
agent for the Susquehanna Coal Co., has 
been put in charge of the anthracite sales 
department of M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleve- 
land. The Hanna interests recently pur- 
chased all the anthracite holdings of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., among which the Sus- 
quehanna was the leading property. Mr. 
Perrin has been connected with the Sus- 
quehanna for many years. It was reported 
that while the Hanna company would 
probably maintain the regular volume of 
shipments to Eastern markets, it was cer- 
tain that increased shipments from the 
Susquehanna collieries would be made to 
Western points. This increased volume of 
Western consumption, it was said, would 
be attained by increasing the output of 
the collieries. 
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Ottawa, Ont.—The Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board has refused the applica- 
tion of the City of Ottawa to establish a 
municipal fuel depot, on the ground that 
the committee sent by the city to investi- 
gate the coal situation had reported against 
the proposal and that the report had been 
approved by the city council. 


Sydney, N. S.—The inquest into the New 
Waterford colliery explosion was concluded 
recently and the coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict severely censuring the company’s 
officials. It found that the explosion was 
caused by ignition by some means the exact 
nature of which was uncertain and that the 
gross irregularity of mining has been 
largely responsible for the retention of the 
gas and that the officials had been guilty 
of gross neglect. 


_, Columbus. Ohio—Because of the possibil--’ 
ity that they might gain information of 
militarv value, aliens 


alie in camp cars can- 
not approach within 500 ft. of coal re- 
positories and sidings filled with loaded 


coal cars. the Ohio Fire Marshal-has ruled. 
The order is also applicable to places where 
munitions are stored. One reason for this 
new order is given by the fire marshal, 
who states that a cut of camp cars in which 
200 Austrian workers lived at night was 
left on a spur connecting with an inter- 
locking tower of two trunk lines. The 
spur was also near a culvert and sidings 
filled with coal cars and cars. bearing 
munitions. A few days later these labor- 
ers drifted out oi: employment in pairs. 
The fire marshal is asking where they went 
and what kind of information they bore 
with them. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Traffic Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has been 
notified by Commissioner Daniels of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
Commission cannot take any action on the 
Bureau’s complaint against the existing 35- 
cent. differential in the coal freight rate 
between St. Louis and East St. Louis until 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission ren- 
ders its decision. The 15 cent freight in- 
crease which raised the differential from 20 
cents to 35 cents has been suspended in 
Illinois and hearings are being held by the 
Utilities Commission in the different coal 
fields of the state. A decision is expected in 
October. The Traffic Bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce finds that it can do noth- 
ing further until the decision is given. The 
suspension applies only ta intrastate ship- 
ments. On all interstate shipments the 
15 cent increase authorized by the Inter- 
ae Commerce Commission has gone into 
effect. 


_ St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney General McAI- 
lister, who has been supervising the hear- 
ings in Kansas City and Jefferson City, 
Mo., in connection with coal prices, is not 
through. He will conduct further investi- 
gations at St. Louis, and claims that he 
will show that the coal operators’ associa- 
tions are discriminating in prices between 
customers and between territories. He 
claims to have enough evidence to oust a 
number of companies from doing business 
in the state. The local coal trade contends 
that there is nothing wrong with the prices 
ma‘’e by St. Louis shippers, with few ex- 
ceptions. It is Known that certain St. 
Louis shinpers complain about the low 
prices quoted by their competitors in out- 
side markets, but the outside markets were 
rot in the State of Missouri. Locally there 
is no grievance against the prices of Mt. 
Olive and Standard coals. The principal 
agitation is against the price asked on 
Williamson and Franklin County. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Preparations are being 
made by the Tennessee Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and the University of Tennessee, 
in codperation with the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, for an educational tour of the manu- 
facturing centers of the state. The design 
is to educate manufacturing consumers of 
coal in methods of using that fuel so as 
to hold consumption down to a minimum 
and at the same time utilize the maximum 
of power. In the party will be Dean 
Charles E. Ferris, of the engineering de- 
partment of the university; O. P. Hood, 
chief mechanical engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines; J. E. Edgerton, presi- 
dent, and C. G. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association. It 
is proposed to begin in the eastern part of 
the state and to continue the work untii 
Memphis is reached. Inspections will be 
made by the engineers of the principal 
power plants in all of the communities 
visited with special instruction to the en. 
gineers in charge, while in each of these 
communities there will also be given lec- 
tures dealing with the subject of efficient 
consumption of fuel. Stereopticon slides 
will be used to illustrate the lectures. Manu- 
facturers of Tennessee use three-quarters 
of a million tons of coal annually, it, is 
estimated, and a reduction of consumption 
would be of obvious advantage. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite shipments continue at record- 
breaking proportions. Renewed buying of 
bituminous. Poor transportation facilities 
restricting Lake shipments. Middle West- 
ern situation mixed, 


Anthracite—While the hard coal ship- 
ments for last month show a decline from 
the new high record of the preceding month, 
they still continue very heavy, and the 
total for the year shows a very substantial 
increase over the same period last year. 
Dealers’ yards, which are usually stocked 
by this time, are practically bare of coal, 
but with the extra tonnages which they 
have been delivering to their customers this 
summer all in hand, it is likely the yards 
would be overflowing with coal. Embar- 
goes of various kinds, and some incipient 
congestions are interfering with deliveries, 
particularly to this point. Shipping inter- 
ests continue to show confidence in their 
ability to handle the situation on all sizes, 
with the possible exception of pea coal on 
which there is very little heard. Interest 
at the moment is centered largely on what 
action will now be taken by the Govern- 
ment, and there is a tendency to mark 
time, pending further developments in this 
direction. Shipments up the Lake are 
heavy. 


Bituminous—In spite of the uncertainties 
occasioned by the persistent rumors of 
further reductions by the Government, 
there are signs of renewed activity among 
the large buyers. This is probably due 
largely to the growing feeling that trans- 
portation facilities will soon be still fur- 
ther restricted by the heavy troop move- 
ment and the handling of war supplies, 
the Government inquiry for 40,000 tons of 
coal for use at the cantonment in Massa- 
chusetts being an example of the latter. 
Buyers are showing a disposition to be on 
the safe side and get the coal while it is to 
be had. That the railroads view the situa- 
tion with some apprehension is evident from 
the heavy reserve stocks they are storeing 
on the ground in various sections, Govern- 
ment prices continue to rule in the spot 
market but with still practically no coal 
being offered. It is clear that the more 
careful of the consuming interests are fol- 
lowing. the market closely, not so much 
for their current requirements as for sup- 
plies several months from now. 


Lake Trade—The poor car supply has 
greatly interfered with the movement up 
the Lakes, but the railroads are now go- 
ing to concentrate their efforts on Lake 
coal, and a substantial improvement is ex- 
pected from now on. Domestic demand is 
becoming sufficiently active to absorb con- 
siderable coal, and this will increase stead- 
ily as the season advances, in spite of 
the tendency to hold off in anticipation. of 
further reduction by the Government. Steam 
demand is heavy, industrial consumers 
showing a disposition to take no chances 
because of the heavy. orders and unprece- 
dented prices they have on hand. The 
possibilities of the army draft and its ef- 
fect on the coal industry are looming up 
more ominously as the time approaches for 
this to go into effect. 


Middle West—Two opposing influences 
are accentuating the uncertainties in the 
Middle Western market. Newspaper agi- 
tation for lower prices is tending to re- 
strict buying on the ground that quota- 
tions are going to be forced to still lower 
levels while a spreading out of the labor 
difficulties is attaining to proportions that 
is now becoming a matter of much concern, 
Car supply also continues a dominant fac- 
tor, especially at those mines loading other 
than railroad coal; conditions at these lat- 
ter operations are being further aggravated 
by men leaving for mines working on rail- 
road business where the car supply is bet- 
ter. The domestic trade is suffering the 
worst from the expectation of lower prices, 
industrial and manufacturing concerns buy- 
ing freely and showing no disposition to 
take chances as to the future. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite wholesale trade 
active. Strong demand for bituminous. Ex- 
ports heavy. Lake movement handicapped 


by scarcity of vessels. Middle Western 
steam consumers accumulating reserve 
stock. 


Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 
noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average price of the whole 


group for each week for the past four months: 


Ff Boston Year Ago Aug. 18 
Clearfieldssy iw, oak $1.15@1.75 $3.64@4. 
Cambrias and Somersets..... 1.45@1.90 3.64@4. 
Pocah. and New River!..... 3.00@3.25 5.14@6. 
. Philadelphia 
Georges Creek (Big Vein).... 1.90@2.00 3.25@3 
We Va reeporteedes... 0) 1. 3001.40 53-2503 
Fairmont Gas mine-run..... 1.45@1.55 3.25@3 
Pittsburgh (steam coal) 2 
Mine-runt generis: sk. 1.35@1.45 3.00@3 
re LEH cn ee) 1.45@1.55 3.50@3 
Sickest els .95@1.00 3.00@3 
Chicago (Williamson and§Franklin Co.)? 
LB io onic. ait Ais Ae 1.65@1.75 3.45@3 
IMiinGertinte ener etre. sles 0 1.20@1.30 2.70@2 
Sereeningevee ween es coe es .95@1.00 2.70@2 


ge Gross average®........... 


1F.o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


A further decrease from 75.8 to 74.6 
in the percentage of full-time capacity 
realized in actual output is reported for 
the week ended July 28, compared with 
the week ended July 21. While produc- 
tion held its own in Ohio and increased 
slightly in eastern Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, it declined in Illinois, Indiana, western 
Pennsylvania and southern Virginia. 





Per Cent. of Full-Time Output 
Produced in Week Ended: 
State June July July July July 
30 7 14 vA 28 
Tilinoisiaee. see does 19.62 29: 5) eve OG 
Indiana eee OoL>) 732.0. 73,0 69s me os6 
Ohio poe cree 09-5. 75:3 °69.3) (690 2enG0n4 
Western) Pa. eee D2. LISS) FOO" chil a omHO. > 
Southwestern Va.. .... 76.9 85.6 89.6 88.2 
East. Kentucky & 

Téenne? ee ee 72.8 75.0 78:45 8120) 8226 
Alabama tise ee 5 FoR Ke 91.4 
Kan és Mo weree ar TAs 05:61" TBR Oro OO: 
OklasGiArk ee eeean00: 1) °61!.6:) 75:7. 6952) 79.0 

Total reported.. 72.0 77.4 77.5 a75.8 b74.6 


a Changed from figure reported in preceding bulle- 
tin by inclusion of late reports. 
b Does not include Alabama. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 


Week Ended 








July 21 July 28 Aug. 4 
Ala., E. Ky., and 

ES’ Tent fee a8,794 9,415 7,581 
Ill., Ind. and West. 

Ky tee ee 17,923 16,766 14,404 
Pa., and Ohio...... 44,372 44,180 41,338 
W. Va. and Va. 

Smokeless...... 10,709 10,733 10,212 

High volatile... 16,652 17,860 16,648 
West of the Missis- 

sippitee. cee 1,704 al,813 1,794 

Total->. eae a100,154 a1l00,767 91,977 


a Revised from last report. 


Car shortage remains the principal factor 
limiting production throughout the North- 
ern states. A better car supply is reported 
from Virginia and the South. Figures 
for Alabama, available for the first time, 
indicate that the mines are running with 
less interruption than in any other state 
reporting to the Geological Survey. 

The operation of mines which reported 
causes of lost time, representing between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the production 
of the country, is shown for the three 


weeks from July 9 to July 28, in the 
following tables: 
% of Full 
District Output 
and ro- 
Week Capacity Output Losses duced Lost 
July 14. 3,049,299 2,332,908 716,391 76.5 23.5 


July 21. 3,140,023 2,337,505 802,518 74.4 25.6 
July 28a 3,216,218 2,347,262 868,956 73.0 27.0 


a Does not include Alabama. 


$1.48@1.66 $3.38@3. 


2 Per net ton. 
*Price lower than the week before. 


Aug. II Gross Averages? 

50 $4.15@4.50 1917 1916 
75 4.40@4.75 Apr. 21 3.83@4.14 1.46@1.62 
50 5.14@6.50 Apr. 28 3.81@4.12 1.45@1.62 
May 12 4,644.98 144@l. 39 

ay ; f ; 
BAB ue eo es sata 

: Be ay : 5 : 
75 3.25@3.75 June 2 5:00@5.46 1.47@1.63 
Seb Te RE 
ayy Ek une : 3 : .66 
Fe 3 99G3-23 Sune 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
/25 3.00@3. 25 June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 
; July 7 3.88@4.35 1.41@1.57 
July 14 3.95@4.12 1.41@1.57 
55 3.45@3.55 July 21 3.96@4.13 1.41@1.57 
.80 2.70@2.80 July 28 3.39@3.88 1.43@1.58 
80 2.70@2.80 Aug.. 4 3.48@3.84 1.45@1.60 
=" Auge lily 3 A8@35597 e4sialeoe 
87 $3.48@3.97 Aug. 18 3.38@3.87 1.48@1.66 


* The highest average price made last year 
tPrice higher than previous week. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—Without taking a final position 
on the, question of selling to the Allies at 
the same prices as to the Government, steel 
manufacturers have accepted orders from 
officials at Washington this week apply- 
ing on 10,000 tons of annealed wire and 
20,000 tons of wire rods for Italy, prices 
to be fixed after the Trade Commission’s 
findings are made up. When these Italian 
inquiries first appeared some weeks ago 
$4.50 was quoted on the wire and $85 on 
the rods. While the general question is in 
abeyance, it is understood that some steel 
interests have expressed a willingness to 
take business from the Government at 
prices to be determined later, even though 
the material is for an ally. 


Dun—The repressing effect of existing 
uncertainties has become more sharply de- 
fined, and in some of its most important 
branches business is characterized by rather 
more than the usual midsummer halting. 
With the continued doubts about prices, 
and with the widening scope of the ex- 
port embargo, the lull natural af 
period of the year is intensified, and con- 
servatism is a more conspicuous feature. 


Bradstreet—Favorable news pertaining to 
crops, industries and trade outweighs that 
of a contrary aspect, though buying by 
the government is assuming more import- 
ance and relegating ordinary demand to 
the background. Unsettling factors com- 
prehend the as yet unknown effects of gov- 
ernmental price fixing, labor unrest, con- 
cern over further.drains to be made by the 
draft and conservatism in making pur- 
chases for future delivery, this attitude be- 
ing largely dictated by high prices, which, 
some argue, have reached zenith point. But 
through the streaks of conservatism it ean 
be seen that business, especially in sections 
where crops, translated into terms of mon- 
ey, mean most, is emerging from the sum- 
mer lull, and in consequence orders for fall 
and winter tend to broaden out. 


Dry Goods Economist—In general condi- 
tions, several important developments have 
occurred within the last week or so. -Prom- 
inent among these is the Department of 
Agriculture crop report, which shows a 
vast improvement in the prospect for corn, 
indicating a three-billion-bushel yield, to- 
gether with promise of record crops of prac- 
tically all other farm products, with the 
exception of wheat. And even the wheat 
crop promises to be thirteen million bushels 
greater than that of last year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods are running ahead 
of deliveries for the corresponding week 
last year. Road sales for immediate and 
future deliveries are well ahead of those 
for the same period a year ago. Cus- 
tomers have not attended market in quite 
as large numbers as in the preceding year 
Collections continue to be favorable. 
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Spot sales of Pocahontas and New River 
infrequent except for bunker use. Only 
seattering inquiry inland. Pennsylvania 
grades continue fairly active, Anthracite 
shows no improvement. 


Bituminous — On Hampton Roads coals 
there is very little doing in this market. 
Shipments on contract are coming forward 
with accustomed regularity but receipts 
other than on contract are very light. 
There are signs of renewed inquiry, how- 
ever, due partly to a realization among 
some of the large buyers that the railroad 
will not be in position to handle coal 
to the extent that some have expected. The 
railroads themselves, for fuel supply, are 
spreading coal over spare ground and piling 
it high where necessary. One of the inter- 
esting things is the extent to which the 
railroads are taking boat coal, even from 
New York. Among manufacturers gener- 
ally there is more disposition to take on 
coal than was observed a fortnight ago. 

Most reports of spot coal at Hampton 
Roads agree that $5.14 is the prevailing 
figure for such few cargoes as find their 
way to New England. In other words, the 
agencies are adhering closely to their ar- 
rangement with Secretary Lane, so far as 
coal for domestic consumption is concerned. 
For bunker use and for export there is 
more latitude and the range of $6.50@7 is 
still quoted. Government requisitions are 
still so frequent that the larger shippers 
together with their contract business have 
practically no surplus for sale. For what 
extra tonnage is produced the line and 
western trades have the preference, both 
prepared coal and slack selling in that mar- 
ket at higher prices than prevail at Tide- 
water. 

For spot cargoes here or for coal on cars 
at the distributing points there is only a 
light inquiry. With water freights on their 
present basis, smokeless coals are too high 
for any but those whose boiler conditions 
are most exacting. The rest are content 
to get along with what can be had all- 
rail; $9 is the price most commonly quoted 
for inland delivery, whether at Boston, 
Providence or Portland. 

The important fact, however, is that buy- 
ers are keeping in close touch with every 
phase. It is plain that a large tonnage is 
still needed for New England. The number of 
plants in the market for immediate ship- 
ment is relatively small, as stocks are am- 
ple for the next two months, but the sup- 
ply for December and January is far short 
of being adequate. It is the anxiety for 
winter that is causing many consumers to 
look about for shippers who will string 
out deliveries for the next two or three 
months. Such buyers, however, feel easy 
enough over current supply to shop around 
for the more attractive bargains. 

Those who have contracts on the South- 
ern coals report that deliveries improved 
enough during July that the season’s quota 
thus far has been just about filled. Many 
consumers, however, who have usually 
placed all their tonnage at Tidewater made 
heavy purchases all-rail, and that helps 
explain why receipts from Hampton Roads 
are less, while contracts are just now be- 
ing shipped up to the handle. 

Southern shippers are apparently making 
no effort whatever to place their coal here. 
There seems an inclination to see regular 
customers through the season and _ stop 
there. Certainly it is difficult to get a 
quotation on Pocahontas or New River 
f.o.b. loading port. 

Output of Pennsylvania grades is re- 
ported to be lower than it was the latter 
part of July. With several of the large 
mines, particularly those with a well set- 
tled population, the August tonnage will 
be distributed on a percentage basis. The 
labor supplv is getting acute, so many men 
have either already gone into military serv- 
ice or are subject to call. 

Meanwhile, the only coals available to 
this market on current sales are the fair 
to medium grades that are not sold up on 
contracts and for one reason or another 
are not being exported to any great ex- 
tent. From $4.20 up to $4.75 is being paid 
for such coals and they are coming forward 
sufficiently well to encourage purchasers. 
At that, however, only a restricted tonnage 
can be had and each quotation is subject 
to prior sale. All hands are proceeding 
cautiously. 

The recent passage of the Lever food bill 
has occasioned a lot of comment here. 
Some of the buyers would like to think 
that the broad powers conferred upon the 
President will serve to revise prices down- 
ward immediately, but they have some 
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inkling of the tremendous volume of traffic 
the railroads are soon to be called upon 
to handle. Any Government interference 
will be almost certain to cut down pro- 
duction, at least temporarily. The time for 
this territory to get its coal is while the 
going is good, and that this attitude is be- 
ing adopted is shown by the amount of 
quiet buying now in progress. 

Except occasionally at a Tidewater load- 
ing port there is nothing now heard of $3 
coal per net ton at the mines. Most of 
the water shippers are holding their sup- 
plies purely for bunker or export inquiry 
and they cannot be induced to part with 
their goods for ordinary water shipments 
at any price. Apparently there is more 
shyness over selling coal f.o.b. vessel than 
f.o.b. mines. 

The Ayer, Mass. cantonment is in the 
market for 40,000 tons of steam coal. It 
will be interesting to see what the re- 
sponse is. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia.......... $4.94@5.85 $4.94@6.10 
INGW SV OLKAFA!. av oaterscce 5.24@6.15 5.24@6.35 
F. o. b. mines......... 3.64@4.50 3.64@4.75 
Alongside Boston (water 
GOBDwE thie ooo. 008, 35 8.25@8.50 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
from $5.14@6.50 f.0.b. Norfolk or Newport 
News, Va., for spot coal, and $9@9.25 on 
ears Boston or Providence for inland de- 
livery. 

Anthracite—Egg is the size today in 
shortest supply. Retailers are bending 
their efforts to get this size forward, but 
meet with little success. In fact, the 
Tidewater dealers in particular are getting 
so reconciled to the situation that they ac- 
cept practically anything that can be 
dumped into: boats. A lot of buckwheat 
is being shipped on orders that called for 
domestic sizes, and in taking such deliveries 
the distributors feel that they are making 
wise: provision for the future. 

Every port where the tonnage is usually 
of any material amount, from _ Eastport, 
Me., to Bridgeport, Conn., is far in ar- 
rears on anthracite receipts for the period 
beginning Apr. 1, as compared with the 
similar period in 1916. The trade knows 
how short coastwise New England was last 
year, and some opinion can be formed as 
to the prospect for next winter. Barge 
deliveries are so far behind that inquiries 
are beginning to pile in for shipments from 
other sources, and what will be the state 
of things when cold weather sets in can 
onlv be imagined. : 3 

“Independent” coal can still be had in 
limited quantities. A few cargoes are be- 
ing shipped but most of the offerings are 
for delivery all-rail; $6@6.25 is reported as 
the range of price on egg, stove and chest- 
nut, but it is very difficult to get orders 
accepted. All-rail shipments of company 
coal are light again, and it is probable 
that not much more will be done in that 
direction except for consignees who have 
been regular customers. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy July shipments of anthracite. 
Apprehension over what action the Gov- 
ernment may take. Spot bituminous scarce 
except for bunker or export. 


Anthracite—This week no material lessen- 
ing of the demand for the domestic sizes 
of anthracite is to be found. In Greater 
New York, egg and stove continue the most 
active of the three domestic sizes generally 
traded in, but chestnut is none too plentiful, 
and there seems to be sufficient demand for 
this grade to take every ton that comes 
to the various piers. 

In some quarters, the trade are appre- 
hensive that the announcements that are 
coming out almost daily from Washington 
regarding the taking over of the coal in- 
dustry by the Government, may cause a 
slowing up of the buying movement, as 
many consumers who are not familiar with 
the real conditions in the trade may take 
the view that the Government is going to 
force the operators to furnish them coal 
at prices greatly reduced from the present 
level. However, orders are too plentiful on 
the books of the wholesale dealers in an- 
thracite at the moment to cause them any 
worry over the probable slackening down 
of demand. j ; 

Late last week the figures showing ship- 
ments of anthracite for the month of July 
were made public, and while the total for 
the month was not up to the total of ship- 
ments for June by 324,785 tons, yet it 
showed a very handsome increase over 
shipments for July of 1916. Moreover, the 
figures of shipments for the first seven 
months of this year, showed an increase 
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of 5,533,802 tons, or 14.2 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of 1916. This 
record of shipments shows plainly that the 
anthracite producers have used every pos- 
sible means to increase production in the 
face of the most serious shortage of coal 
that the country has perhaps ever before 
witnessed. News from the _ anthracite 
regions show that the button strikes: are 
by no means over, and that they are of 
a regular weekly occurrence. The drafting 
of many men employed in important posi- 
tions around the mines is expected to 
counteract to a considerable extent the 
efforts that are being made by the opera- 
tors to increase output. 

Pea coal is in better demand, and prices 
are very firm at former quotations. At 
New York ports, most of the trading is 
done in the range of $5.75 to $6 per ton. 

No. 1 buckwheat is just about easy, with 
the demand but slightly improved. Rice 
is not so plentiful as was reported last 
week, but there are so many qualities 
offering that the range in quotations is 
wide. Barley continues plentiful, with some 
of the inferior grades selling very slowly, 
and at greatly reduced prices. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
ad obey at the lower ports are as fol- 
OWS: 


Circular Individual 

Broken dass co oe a Oe UO ODT DE Ane Amer cdees 
Higa ewe, een e's Tae ee 5.75@5.85 $6.75@7.00 
Stove. ; 6.00@6.10 6.90@7.10 
Chestnut... ..... 6.05@6.20 6.95@7.25 
ehne. 4.40@4.95 5.50@6.00 
Buckie ss eee. Ses 4.10@4.75 4.25@5.00 
RAGE tke sieves ale etacaus 3.40@3.60 3.25@3.60 
Barley.2o.0 eek eee 3.00@3.25 2.25@3.00 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 

Bituminous—The heavy demand noted for 
spot bituminous last week continues to be 
one of the strong features of this week’s 


market. It appears that there are many 
consumers of steam coals who either did 
not care to contract during the early 


months of the year or else were unable to 
place their contracts, who are now in the 
market trying to secure immediate ship- 
ments to protect their plants. 

As the demand for spot coal increases, 
production fails to show any improvement. 
Some operators report a car supply last 
week of not more than 50 per cent. Due 
to this shortage of cars, there is consider- 
able unrest among miners, many of whom 
go from one section to another in their 
endeavor to secure steady employment. 

As the time for calling the drafted men 
to the training camps comes nearer, oper- 
ators are more apprehensive over this 
situation than heretofore. Most of them 
fear that the exemption boards are not 
going to show any particular partiality in 
exempting miners and that once these men 
are taken out of the mines there is no 
possible way to replace them. 

There is a great deal of uncertainty and 
unrest in the trade over the repeated an- 
nouncements that come from Washington 
that the coal business will now be regulated 
by the Government, inasmuch as the Food 
Bill which became a law last week, gives 
the President that power. In some quar- 
ters it is feared that if the President 
takes this action, and turns over the coal 
business to the Federal Trade Commission 
to run, that it will mean the complete 
elimination of the middleman. 

There is practically no free coal for 
sale at the New York harbor piers, ex- 
cept for bunker purposes. Coals for bunker 
or export purposes are offered at the piers 
at $6.25 to $6.50. At the mines middle 
houses say that it is impossible to buy 
coal at the $3 per net ton price, but 
that there appears to be plenty of coal 
available at $4 to $4.25 per ton gross for 
use as “bunkers” or for “expert” purposes. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
aN for various grades are as fol- 
ows: 


¥F. O. B. Mine Price 


$6.00@6.25 $4.00@4.50 
5.25@5.75 $3.00 net 


Bunker coal... 
Commercial coal....... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retailers expect increased ship- 
ments soon. No storage in yards, but 
good summer deliveries made. Rail restric- 
tions increase. All sizes strong but nut. 
Bituminous unsettled by price regulation 
rumors. Demand strong, but coal scarce. 
Car supply around 50 per cent. Good ship- 


ments to Canada and Tide. Pool working 
better. 

Anthracite—One of the largest retail 
buyers in the city, who is particularly 


close to the shippers, is of the opinion 
that the big shipments looked for during 
July and August, will be postponed until 
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September and October. ‘There is no doubt 
that the retailer has had a hard summer. 
He has kept his working force intact, 
hoping each week to be able to rush the 
work of completing the orders on hand. 
While it has been expensive to the dealer, 
both men and horses have been spared 
and should be equal to more efficient work 
later. Even with the bins still empty 
there are some dealers hopeful enough to 
add room to their storage space, feeling 
that in some way they will be able to 
stock fairly heavy of some sizes, despite 
the fact that September is almost here. 
Their plans are probably not founded upon 
anything more substantial than their hopes, 
for if they had all the coal they have de- 
livered this summer in excess of the usual 
household stocking orders they would have 
considerable piles at this time. If heavy 
shipments of coal do arrive during the early 
fall as there is now no reason to believe no 
serious consequences will have resulted. 

Conditions in the retail trade are not 
as serious as_ some of the dealers state. 
If they have furnished some of their cus- 
tomers with more coal than they will need 
next winter and neglected others, it is not 
right that the blame should fall entirely 
on the shippers. The retailers continue to 
urge the shippers to send more coal, point- 
ing out the many orders they still have 
unfilled and laying particular stress on 
those dating back to last April. The ship- 
per is not deceived by this argument, as 
he knows if the retailer had taken care of 
every order in the rotation the so-called 
April orders would have been filled long 
ago. The dealers bitterly regret the large 
number of the spring orders they took at 
the low prices and the only thing they 
can do now is to fill them at once and 
take their loss. i ; 

Embargoes and car restrictions of various 
kinds continue to an extent that shippers 
must constantly be on the alert to avoid 
errors in their consignments. There has 
been a “jam” at Port Richmond and the 
only measure of relief available was to 
embargo this port to all shippers on all 
sizes. There is also an accumulation of 
cars at Park Junction and the B. & O. 
R.R. has been compelled to embargo this 
point. It is expected that this will be 
lifted within the next week or 10 days 
at the most. The Reading Ry. continues 
to restrict the use of its cars to its own 
lines and the Lehigh Valley has not in- 
creased the number of cars allowed to go 
to the Pennsylvania tracks. As a matter 
of fact the Lehigh Valley road has just 
issued a very drastic embargo and refuses 
to permit cars to go off its lines to the New 
York; Central, Central RoR. ot Nieds, Lies 
R., Pennsylvania R.R., Grand Trunk and N. 
Y., N. H. & H. The company states that 
this embargo will only be lifted when the 
above roads return some of the accumu- 
lation of Lehigh Valley cars which are now 
on their lines. As it now stands the only 
chance of local shippers getting coal from 
the Lehigh Valley will be in such foreign 
cars aS may reach that road. It is not 
expected, however, that this restriction will 
hold for any great length of time. 

In order to help the car situation the 
P. & R. will now permit equipment of less 
than 80,000 lb. capacity to go forward to 
Port Reading. They are, however, re- 
questing that the larger cars be used 
whenever possible. 

The demand for all the larger sizes is 
about as reported last week, with little 
change in the prices. It is understood that 
at least one middle house is being criticised 
for disregarding the ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission and is charging the 
following prices f.o.b. cars at mines: Egg, 
$5.75; stove, $6; chestnut, $6.10, and pea 
from $4.50 to $5. There are no signs of 
this practice spreading and for the good 
of the trade in general it is hoped the 
exceptions will grow fewer. 

Broken coal continues in strong demand 
and any free coal not necessary for con- 
tracts still brings from $6 to $6.25 f.o.b. 
mines. Egg does not reach here in suffi- 
cient quantities to satisfy the dealers in 
the outlying sections of the city, although 
the city trade is not particularly urging 
for this size. The outside inquiries for egg 
were particularly strong this week and 
there seems to be quite a good deal of 
anxiety to get shipments of this size, es- 
pecially to the New England territory. 
Stove is in such general demand that there 
are practically no stocks on hand and 
every dealer is crying for it. Chestnut is 
agaip the easiest of the family sizes, 
particularly with the dealers located on the 
Reading tracks. As a matter of fact some 
of the dealers are beginning to accumulate 
comfortable stocks of this size; while a 
few of them have actually held their orders 
on it, most of them hesitate to do so 
fearing it will affect the shipment of other 
sizes, and the man with an eye to the 
future says nothing and is piling it up. 
The demand outside is as strong as ever, 
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with the call from the West particularly 
so. 

Pea coal is the one size that brings 
actual fear to the retail trade, principally 
because most of the April orders still un- 
filled call for this size. They seem con- 
vinced they will receive a good supply of 
the other sizes sooner or later, but no 
shipper can be found who will give the 
big buyers any encouragement as to when 
their storage bins for this size will be 
filled. The shippers continue to say they 
will do the best they can and intimate that 
chestnut will have to be used to supple- 
ment pea coal this winter. Some dealers 
are trying to encourage their trade to do 
this, but thus far the matter of price holds 
most of them off. 

The steam sizes are not likely to improve 
until cool weather, but it can hardly be 
called a weak market, as the contractors 
are calling for a fair quantity, much of 
it being stored wherever space is available. 
The feeling is growing that when the de- 
mand for coal comes the orders will re- 
main unfilled due to the inability of the 
railroads to move it on account of heavy 
troop movements, together with war mate- 
rial which is even now beginning to congest 
all lines. When the heating plants also 
start up and these storage piles are being 
drawn upon there will be a sudden active 
demand again. All steam coal buyers are 
determined to carry a full stock as long 
as possible. Buckwheat varies around $3.40 
to $3.75; rice $1590 to $2.20, and barley 
$1.40 to $1.50. These minimum figures are 
not being quoted by all shippers. The 
slight weakness in steam sizes may also be 
due in part to the much lower figures now 
prevailing in the bituminous market owing 
to the Government price agreement. 


The dealers located on the Pennsylvania - 


R.R. tracks continue to rejoice in the an- 
nounced policy of the successors of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. They were greatly 
alarmed at the persistent rumors that this 
coal would be diverted to the West, but 
recent events lead them to believe the new 
company will so increase production that 
Philadelphia’s quota will be as heavy as 
in former years. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 


mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 
Lire Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.10 $6.25 Buck...... $2.90 3.30 
Higgs cane 435m OOD» Rice: . ...e« 2.40 3.40 
Stove...... 4.60 5.90 Boiler..... 2.20% 3530 
Nuts ore 45700295: _ Barley... 2) 1590 mM 2815. 
Pea. eee 3.30 4.20 
Bituminous—The trade remains very 


much unsettled, with all sorts of price 
regulation rumors afloat. It was believed 
at the time the $3 and $3.50 prcies were 
agreed upon that these were quite fair to 
all concerned and offered a_ satisfactory 
margin of profit to the operators. However, 
with the passage of the Food Control Act. 
by Congress with an amendment giving 
the President the power to regulate coal 
prices, the newspapers have been filled with 
all sorts of threats that unless a price 
lower than $3 was established the President 
intended to give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission power to regulate prices. It was 
actually stated that the Commission had 
already prepared a schedule of prices to 
be used in this connection. While the 
reports have not had the official stamp as 
yet, the effect has been to disturb the 
business very materially. 

Despite all these rumors there continues 
to be an extra strong demand for coal at 
the agreed prices, particularly by the large 
consumers. A number of large consumers 
are in. the market inviting producers to 
consign coal on open orders to an almost 
unlimited amount. It may be the smaller 
user is still inclined to complain about 
prices, though he is the one who in the 
end rushes into the market offering a high 
price for coal when it becomes absolutely 
necessary to have it. 

Yet with all the demand for fuel the 
deliveries are far from adequate. It is 
all a question of car supply, as it has been 
right along. The proportion of the car 
supply to demand ranges from 45 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. There is not the least 
doubt that the production of the mines could 
be placed at such a mark as to fully meet 
every demand of the market if they could 
be assured of a sufficient car supply. 

There are still rumors of some prices 
around $4 and $4.50, but these figures 
are usually quoted by the smaller and less 
responsible concerns which evaded going 
into the price agreement. It may be if 
there have been any extraordinarily high 
prices they will be divulged in the near 
future, as all shippers have now been called 
upon by the Trade Commission to make a 
report of all prices charged since Aug. 7. 
Recently there has been a greater number 
of offers than ever from owners of new 
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openings. Usually when these tenders are 
investigated the shippers ask a high price 
for the inferior coal of a new operation. 

Shipments into Canada are understood 
to continue in fair volume and in this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the Fuel Controller of Canada has opened 
a branch office in Pittsburgh to look after 
the fuel interests of the Dominion in that 
territory. A good quantity of coal is be- 
ing sold for foreign Tidewater bunkering, 
and as a result of all these conditions there 
is very little spot coal to be had. 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous movement confined almost 
entirely to contract coals. Shipment light 
due to poor car supply and labor shortage 
at mines. Hard coal a little easier. 


Bituminous—Numerous complications are 
facing the soft coal trade here. Consumers 
for the most part are resting content with 
what coal they can get through on con- 
tracts, having found that there is little 
of the Government maximum coal being 
offered spot. Poor car movement from 
most of the soft coal fields, wretched labor 
supply that is hurting production generally, 
and the fact that some mines are probably 
sticking pretty close to a production that 
will take care of contracts alone, all have 
effect. Many consumers who have en- 
deavored to place new contracts recently 
have found an iron wall of replies that 
mines had _no coal to sell. All quote the 
$3 to $3.25 price now but say they have 
no fuel at any price for the time being. 
Middlemen in many cases find it as hard 
as consumers to get coal from mines, and 
a number have found their tonnage sadly 
cut down by existing conditions. 

The Situation at Tide is also confusing. 
Not only is there continued complaint of 
local users of pier delivered coal through 
the Tidewater exchange that the change 
of fuel is not satisfactory, but a com- 
plication has grown up in the hitherto 
satisfactory bunker and export trade. So 
much cheap coal was loaded down here on 
speculation for bunker use that a glut 
formed on one class designation, and an 
embargo was slapped on. Then the Govern- 
ment further complicated things by failure 
to provide bottoms promptly for some 
Federal fuel, and the terminals here are at 
present congested with this coal and coal 
brought down for bunker sales which 
owners do not wish to let go of in the 
general market at the agreed maximum. 
_Anthracite—For the time being anthra- 
cite is considerably easier. The past week 
Saw deliveries of more of the schedule 
coal than for some time past, and at 
present there is not so much talk of 
premlum paying. Unless troop movements 
tie up the coal shipments the coal men 
here are figuring on getting through much 
of their book business before the close of 
the present month. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Serious congestion at Newport News and 
Sewalls Point. No activity in coastwise 
business. Heavy demands by Navy Depart- 
partment. Expert and bunker trade brisk. 

Shippers over the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Newport News and the Virginian at Sewalls 
Point are encountering long delays in get- 
ting their vessels loaded. This is on ac- 
count of the congestion of vessels and the 
situation seems to be getting worse instead 
of better. Valuable steamers, whose time is 
worth thousands of dollars per day, are 
spending days at anchor waiting for a 
berth. The despatch at Lamberts Point is 
somewhat better, due to the better facilities. 

Coastwise business is largely confined to 
contracts, with an occasional spot sale. The 
tonnage moving under contract is, however, 
considerable. It is of interest that the 
fleet of tugs and barges of the Luckenbach 
Co., which has been tied up for some 
months, is again in service in the coastwise 
trade. 

The Navy Department is calling for 
deliveries in increasing volume. Their 
demands of course have first call and com- 
mercial business has to wait on them. 

The foreign trade and bunker business 
is brisk with no change in prices, which 
are around $7 per ton. There are some 
interesting features in regard to exports, 
which it is impossible to publish. 

Representatives of several shippers are in 
Washington this week appearing before 
the I. C. C. in regard to the proposed de- 
murrage tariff of the three coal railroads. 

Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


July 21 July 28 Aug. 4 Aug. 11 - 
Nor. & West.. 141,310 144,743 121,170 115,925 
Ches. & Ohio.. 90,993 104,865 81,188 ...... 
Virginian..:... 96,385 84,236: 48s 108,117 
Total, cto o20, 008 |. 1333,044 0 aeraet eer 


August 18, 1917 
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Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


During the past week the Dutch steamer 
“Roepat,” 7500 tons, 10 per cent,, prompt, 
was closed to load coal at Baltimore or 
Virginia to Buenos Aires, and for Monte- 
video at $30 per ton, which is considerably 
less than the last charter to these destina- 
tions. This boat was in the market for 
some time on these terms before fixture was 
effected. 

A number of other charters were com- 
pleted during this period, but none of them 
were reported. 

Rates to South American ports are easier 
than a week ago, but to Havana and some 
other destinations rates are firmer. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


c 


Pi 


muateennaeetins 


Europe Aug. 6 Aug. 13 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about $100.00 about 
Spain (Atlantic)* 42.00 about 42.00 about 
Spain(Med’t’n)*. 44.40 about 44.40 about 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“‘Lay days to commence on steamer's arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 
Montevideo..... $33.60@36.00 $30.00@32.40 
Buenos Aires. ... 33. 60@ 36.00 30. 00@ 32. 40 
ROsgTION GAs. .7. 36. 00@ 38.40 33. 60@ 36.00 
Rio Janeiro...... 3232.00 about 731.00@32.00 
Bantosec ns es 6.2 os 736.00 about 335.00 about 
Chile(good port) . 16.00@ 18.00 16.00 about 
West Indies 
Flavanae sso. 5.00@5.25 5.25 about 
Cardenas, Sagua. 6.75 about 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos...... 7.25@7.75 7.25@ 7.75 
Port au Spain.... 10.00@10.50 10.00 about 
Sto Luciass.. ot 10.00@10.50 10.00 about 
St. Thomas...... 8.50@ 9.08 8.50@ 9.00 
Barbados........ 10.00@10.50 10.00 about 
Mingstons 22.2 3s 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Curacao’........ 8.75@9. 25 8.75@ 9.25 
Santiago... 53... 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Guantanamo..... 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Bermuda........ 7.00 about 7.00 about 
Mexico 
Vera, Crusis: .... 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
PRI pICO Mors: 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 


? Or other good Spanish port. *Net. ) 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Inquiry is better, particularly from 
Hampton Roads to Boston. $2.50 now is 
a firm rate on barges, 1500 tons upwards, 
and freights are expected to advance. The 
continued withdrawal of barges to other 
trades is partly the cause and in addition 
there is a better inquiry for coastwise coal. 

To Long Island Sound ports from New 
York $1.25@1.40 is about the range. Small 
coasters are being chartered at from 25c.@ 
50c. less for eastern ports than was the 
case a fortnight ago. 


PU ed 


Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Spot market very quiet. 
price fixing regarded imminent. 
age continues. 

The coal market seems to be gradually 
dropping out of sight. Consumers assert 
that they can rarely pick up spot coal, 
operators say they are selling scarcely any- 
thing in the spot market, and brokers ex- 
plain that large buying orders are offered 
them but that they cannot find the coal. 
The suspicions are stronger that there is 
coal being sold at above the agreed maxi- 
mum but no specific statements are made. 
The explanation formerly made is reit- 
erated, that full shipments are being made 
on old contracts, at above the agreed price, 
and that this leaves little for the open 
market. 

Since the food bill was enacted last week 
the opinion is general that the Government 
will soon fix coal prices. This it would 
do, of course, even if the prices it consid- 
ered fair were the prices arranged at the 
conference late last June, because it would 
be desirable to fix the prices legally instead 
of leaving them as the effect of a voluntary 
agreement. The more common _ opinion, 
however, is that the authorities will con- 
clude $3 is too high a price and will fix 
prices in the neighborhood of $2.50. 

Car supplies are about the same as for- 
merly, and are somewhat under the ability 
of the mines to load, but labor is also 
scarce and a moderate increase in car sup- 
plies would probably uncover a_ labor 
shortage. 

The market remains quotable on _ the 
agreed basis, even though not much is 


PE 
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Government 
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being done: Slack and mine-run, $3@3.25; domestic lump $9; Cannel $11; wholesale 


screened, $3.50@3.75, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. Export prices range 
about 50c. higher. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous market upset by reports of a 
new Government price. Car shortage bad 
as ever. Anthracite conditions unchanged. 

Bituminous—The consumption of all 
sorts of coal is heavy and the contracts 
taken last spring were evidently heavier 
than they were reported to be, as other- 
wise the amount of free coal on the market 
would be much more than it is. Jobbers 
who have a good list of contracts are 
pleased over what others call their luck. 
Contracting was not openly popular when 
coal was so high, but a great many ship- 
pers are now depending on them almost 
entirely and are not worrying over the 
going price, which is as hard as ever to 
make out. In fact, it is anything that the 
courage of the shipper and the needs of 
the consumer can agree upon. 

The offices are again full of rumors as 
to what is to be done next. One office 
will send out a report and another will 
contradict it. All that is really agreed 
upon is that lower prices are expected. 
Jobbers say that if the operators had ac- 
cepted the Government price of $3 to $3.59 
at the outset as they did the 25c. profit, 
there would have been no further action, 
but the operators tried hard to go around 
the price and also to appoint themselves 
their own sales agents in order to capture 
the jobber’s profit and now there is pros- 
pect of an arbitrary $2.75 gross price to 
the consumer at the mines. ' 

All car movements are slow, but embar- 
goes of the Canadian trade are not so 
numerous as formerly. Still car shortage 
is expected to increase from this time on. 

Bituminous, prices are hardly as strong 
as they were a week ago, the fear of an 
arbitrary increase of the reduction ap- 
parently being the reason for this, as there 
is no more coal in sight than there was 
and the consumption is as large as ever. 
Jobbers’ figures still vary considerably. 
Mine-run coal is practically out of the 
market, slack selling above it. The favorite 
size is three-quarter, the half dollar differ- 
ence between it and slack being maintained 
pretty well. 

Quotations per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are 
fairly strong as follows: 


Slack and lump, Pittsburgh Rate...... $4.65@5.15 
Slack and lump, Bessemer Rate....... 4.55@5.05 


Slack and lump, Allegheny Valley Rate 4.50@5.00 
Cambria Co. Smithing, Allegheny Valley 


Raton ain at ee Si ee 5.20@5.70 
Pennsylvania Smokeless, Allegheny Val- 

CS PURE ee aie Sue din 7 hoes Baie nee 5.25@5.75 
Cannel, Allegheny Valley Rate........ 6.70@7. 20 


Prices are not varied for different mines 
or different regions, unless the coal falls 
into some special class. 

Anthracite — The trade continues on 
about the same level. Shippers pay small 
attention to the demands of retailers and 
consumers, as it is impossible to discover 
who is most in need of coal, except by’ 
comparison with the amount taken last 
year. In this way an even distribution is 
made pretty certain. ; 

The independent anthracite supply is 
light. If anyone has direct connection with 
a mine some coal can be had, but orders 
sent in by jobbers not so favored are sel- 
dom filled, even by the agents of the stand- 
ard companies. 

Lake shipments of anthracite are large, 
but the custom house now refuses to give 
any information as to shipments to Can- 
ada. The amount exported by water 1s 
about 10,000 tons a week. To domestic 
ports the week’s shipments were 118,400 
tons, of which 65,700 tons cleared for Du- 
luth and Superior, 18,600 tons for Chicago, 
25,300 tons to Milwaukee, 7800 tons to 
Green Bay and 1000 tons to Racine. Freight 
rates are unchanged. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


in demand and coming for- 
Dealers overtaking outstand- 
ing orders. Bituminous quieter. Famine 
seare subsiding. Prices steady. 


Anthracite is coming forward freely and 
dealers are gradually overtaking orders on 
hand, but local deliveries are still made 
largely from the cars and there is_ but 
little in the yards. The demand for bitu- 
minous is not nearly so active, many of 
the large consumers having laid in_ stocks, 
while others are merely buying for im- 
mediate requirements. The action of the 
Coal Commissioner has had a re-assuring 
effect and the panic caused by fear of a 
winter coal famine has largely subsided. 
Retail prices have been steady for some 
weeks with slightly easier wholesale rates. 

Quotations for best grades. per short 
ton are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove, nut and grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; 
bituminous steam, $9; slack, $8 to $8.50; 


Anthracite 
ward freely. 


f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter 
lump, $7 to $7.50, slack, $6.85 to $7. 


CLEVELAND 


Car supply only averaging thirty per cent. 
of capacity of mines. Many vessels forced 
to go without coal cargees. Decrease in 
eastern Ohio production, 


The poor car supply at Ohio mines the 
past week hss reduced shipments very 
materially, a good many mines reporting 
less than 30% of their capacity. This 
Situation has created a very uneasy feel- 
ing among shippers of Lake coal as it has 
forced many vessels to go up light on ac- 
count of there not being enough coal at 
the loading docks to give them cargoes. 
However, the railroads have promised mem- 
bers of the Lake Erie Bituminous Coal Ex- 
change that from now on till close of navi- 
gation they will give Lake coal the pref- 
erence and will endeavor to increase the 
car supply to such an extent that ship- 
ments to the Northwest will be greatly in- 
creased. Unless this is done, there is bound 
to be a big shortage of bituminous coal on 
the docks the coming winter. 

During the past few days several con- 
tracts totaling 100,000 tons of Pittsburg 
Number Hight coal have been closed by 
Eastern Ohio operators at prices ranging 
from $2.70 for slack, to $3.50 for 14-in. 
lump per net ton f.o.b. mine. 

Shipments of Pittsburg Number Bight 
coal from the Eastern Ohio district for 
the month of July were 1,067,700 tons, 
showing a decrease of about 100,000 tons, 
as compared with July, 1916. 

Following are the market prices per 
short ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
Nos Sit caeactis ses. ctr $4.40 $3.90 $3.90 
Gambridgent (sc. science 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Middle: Dist taodtcs <2. 4.20 3.90 3.90 
Hocking ¥atgihe se oe 4.40 3.90 3.90 
Youghiogheny.......... 4.65 4.15 4.15 
Pittebureh ees dese crane 4.65 4.15 4.15 
Pocahontas s.ctotccaes sake ee 4.85 aavee 

TOLEDO 

Demand for Lake coal strong. Steam 
users anxious to get supplies; wholesalers 


complain of a shortage of steam coal at the 
mines, 


The local market has been given an 
added impetus by the large steam coal 
users who, during the past week, have sent 
out inquiries for stocks in large blocks. 
The dealers here assert it is impossible 
to supply the sudden demands of factories 
and public institutions immediately. Re- 
tailers are giving the anthracite situation 
wide publicity in the newspapers and are 
urging the people to buy coal now instead 
of waiting until actual cold weather sets in. 

Demand for Lake tonnage is the main 
feature of the market, and it is beyond the 
ability of Lake men to satisfy the demands 
being made upon them for this item. All 
coal coming into the city for Lake shipment 
via the C. & O. Ry. is embargoed, while the 
T. & O. C and H. V. railways by putting re- 
strictions on their equipment confining the 
cars to their respective lines between this 
city and the mines, are getting the coal 
moved to destination promptly. Bottoms 
are more numerous at this port than they 
have been in the early part of the season, 
and shipments are going forward as rapidly 
as they reach the docks. 

An active demand for Pocahontas and 
anthracite is featuring the domestic mar- 
ket. Most wholesalers report being sold 
up for the next couple of months on this 
stock and as a consequence retailers who 
are not stocked for the winter are making 
strong efforts to get a supply. Retailers 
are appealing to the people in the city to 
buy coal now, assuring them the price is 
as low as it will ever get and that stocks in 
most yards are in better condition at this 
time than they will be later. 

Steam users are trying hard to get all 
the coal they will need during the winter 
months as soon as possible. A few of the 
largest users are offering the wholesalers a 
small amount above the market price for 
immediate shipment. Very few factories 
have stocks which will last any length of 
time. Iron and steel mills in this vicinity 
along with factories engaged in Govern- 
ment work stand the best chance of getting 
supplies, according to wholesalers. The 
city has placed contracts for the coal sup- 
ply for its institutions and arrangements 
for its delivery during the latter part of 
August have been made. 

Prices on tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 


Lump Nut 
Mine and and 
run Egg Slack 
Hocking & Pomeroy..... $3.25 $2025: $3.25 
West Virginia Splint..... 3.25 Bas 3925 
Kentucky sais ara ae B22 Py 3425 
Pooshonten.c-n.ce ec? 3325 3.75 = fay £5 
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DETROIT 


Steam coal users hold off on placing 
orders. Household consumers also appear 
indifferent. Lake shipments are increased. 


Bituminous—With their hopes for lower 
prices increased by frequent intimations 
from semi-official sources in Washington 
that action is about to be taken to effect 
a reduction in selling prices or bring oper- 
ation of coal mines under Government 
direction, a considerable number of the 
consumers of steam coal continue to main- 
tain an attitude of ‘Watchful waiting.” 
Buying only sufficient stock for current re- 
quirements of their plants, they are delaying 
effort to accumulate reserves until the lower 
prices materialize. Meantime jobbers and 
wholesalers are asking what advantage 
lower prices will be in case the steam plants 
are unable to obtain delivery of coal. 

Deficiency of transportation facilities, 
which has been troublesome through the 
year, in the opinion of the jobbers, is likely 
to become more pronounced in the near 
future when the movement of crops gets 
under way and the railroads are called on, 
in addition, to handle vast quantities of 
material for the Government. 

The indifference of the domestic coal 
users, results not only from the hope of 
cheaper prices but from the relaxation of 
interest in fuel, customary at this season of 
the year, when vacations and other affairs, 
including the operation of military conscrip- 
tion, are engaging attention. 

Anthracite—Stocks of anthracite are re- 
ported to be much short of the amount 
that will be needed for winter. Shipments 
coming to Detroit are light and retailers 
seem less interested in stocking up than 
they did early in the year. 

Lake Trade—Slow movement of coal from 
mines to loading docks is still a check 
on Lake shipments, though the volume of 
movement is increasing. Vessel capacity 
is being provided to handle all the cargoes 
offered, despite the fact that many carriers 
are being held three or four days at 
ore-unloading docks to discharge cargoes 
earried on their downbound trip. Shippers 
are paying a freight rate of 50c. to the 
head of Lake Superior and are offering 
60c. to fast docks in Milwaukee. 


LOUISVILLE 


Demand greatly stimulated by prospec- 
tive eastern Kentucky-Tennessee strike. 
Consumers will take anything offered. 
Western Kentucky profits from much stiffer 
market. 


News of the strike plans of coal miners 
in the eastern Kentucky-Tennessee field 
has greatly stimulated the demand for coal 
of every kind, though the flat price regu- 
lation eliminated any excitement. Nothing 
like a protracted closing down of the mines 
is expected. 

Meanwhile, however, western Kentucky 
operators, with the strike danger removed, 
began to feel a stimulated demand for coal 
with numerous inquiries which they could 
not fill. An improved car supply on the 
Louisville & Nashville lines is likely and 
capacity outputs are expected to rule. 
Western Kentucky prices have already 
stiffened and it is predicted that they may 
go to the maximum “Government” scale 
which has ruled in eastern Kentucky. 
There are practically no screenings on the 
western Kentucky market and some of the 
operators are delivering mine-run on their 
pea and slack contracts. The retail de- 
mand is increasing, now that the better 
class residence consumers have come to the 
conclusion that prices will not come down 
in time to insure them getting their needs 
supplied before winter. 

Western Kentucky quotes lump at $2.75@ 
3; mine-run, nut and slack, etc., $2.25@2.50, 
f.o.b. the mines. 

Eastern Kentucky-Tennessee prices are 
on the $3 and $3.50 basis, with selling 
charges of 25c. added. 


CINCINNATI 


Demand continues good in all depart- 
ments of the market, with movement heavy. 
Uncertainty regarding price regulation has 
not affected activity. 

With a fair car supply, the movement 
through this market is continuing in heavy 
volume, operators being able to make ship- 
ments more regularly than for some time. 
This is especially true of the shipments 
to Lake ports, which bid fair to make a 
record this season. A sufficient local 
domestic demand has develop2d to bring 
retailers into the market more actively than 
for some time, and this is bound to increase 
as the season advances, although persistent 
reports in the press that lower prices will 
be fixed by state or federal authorities, 
and that consumers can get cheap coal later 
on, have naturally tended to cut down 
demand. 

The call for steam coal is heavy, in- 
dustrial consumers, with unprecedented 
business ahead of them, showing a desire 
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to protect themselves as to their fuel re- 
quirements. The supply of labor has so far 
not been seriously affected by army de- 
mands, but when the draft starts this may 
become a factor, coupled with the gradual 
loss of men to industries where wages are 
now at a high level. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Market easy, though demand slightly bet- 
ter than last week. Prices firm, with 
maximum quotations ruling. Production 
curtailed by disturbed labor conditions, and 
also by inadequate car supply in some in- 
stances. 

Some improvement is noted in inquiries 
in the local market over last period, buying 
doubtless being stimulated to some extent 
by the threatened strike on Aug. 20, though 
there has been no very noticeable efforts 
at stocking except on the part of the rail- 
roads. Consumers in general do not seem 
to be very much purturbed over the pro- 
posed walk-out of the miners—at least 
they have attempted little preparation in 
the way of a fuel supply to tide them over 
interrupted production. Quotations are 
being held close around the maximum 
figures allowed, and there is little surplus 
coal on the market. Prices are as fol- 
lows per net ton mines: Black Creek and 
Cahaba $3.75@4; Pratt, $3.50; Corona and 
Carbon Hill, $3.25@3.50; Big Seam, $2.75 
@3. The trade is confined to spot business 
and the renewal of old standing contracts. 

Operating conditions have changed little, 
miners working on about the same schedule 
that they have observed for some weeks, 
which is not a full and regular one by 
any means. Complaint has been somewhat 
general of insufficient car supply, one large 
mine reporting that it had not had a full 
complement of cars any day during the 
week. The L. & N., Frisco and Southern 
have all been short on equipment. This 
condition is said to be due in part to the 
oy extensive use of cars for company 
uel. 
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_Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies slightly better but prices 
advance. Cost sheets being prepared. Gov- 
ernment expected to fix price between $4.50 
and $6. 


Car supplies last week were between 55 
and 60 per cent. of ratings, or about 5 per 
cent. better than the week before. This week 
has started better and may show an average 
between 60 and 65 per cent. The market un- 
derwent a further stiffening late last week, 
until $15 became the regular price for 
furnace coke loaded in Pennsylvania cars 
for shipment east. This week, on account 
of somewhat better car supplies there was 
a tendency toward weakening on Monday, 
but Monday night a severe storm visited 
the whole coke region, doing considerable 
damage and decreasing the loading on 
Tuesday, whereby the market tended to 
stiffen again, leaving it at the same level 
now as at the close of last week. The 
highest prices are obtained on coke loaded 
in Pennsylvania cars, for Eastern ship- 
ment. “as thes. °& OO; and P. & i: Eivdo 
not allow their cars to go off their own 
lines and there are many Eastern points 
not reached by the B. & O. As a result, 
coke loaded in cars of the other systems 
will hardly bring more than $13.50. 

The Food Bill, with its price fixing ar- 
rangement for coke, was signed by the 
President last Friday afternoon, and Sat- 
urday morning the majority of coal oper- 
ators received telegrams from the Federal 
Trade Commission asking for detailed 
statements of their cost of producing coke 
in June. Prior to this time the common 
guess as to the cost would have been about 
$2.50, but as operators have studied the 
matter, with a view to including in cost 
everything that should be considered, they 
are finding their costs running up to $4, 
and im some cases possibly to $4.50. The 
most common guess is that the Government 
will fix the price at about $5, a few guesses 
running down to $4.50 while others run up 
to $6, provided the $3 coal price is ap- 
proved, but it is more generally thought 
that coal will be fixed at less than $3, 
perhaps $2.50. 

We quote spot furnace coke at $13.50@ 
15 and spot foundry at $14@15.50, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Aug. 4 at 335,073 tons, 
a decrease of 32,282 tons, and shipments 
at 323,946 tons, al decrease of 46,672 tons. 


Buffalo—Prices have advanced lately and 
are still strong, the ovens appearing to 
ask and obtain their own prices, on account 
of the searcity of the product. Consumers 
have no option, as they cannot afford to 
shut down. Quotations of 72-hour Connells- 
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ville foundry are $16; 48-hour furnace, 
$14.50; low grades and stock, $13. Lake 
movements have fallen off east-bound, ex- 
cept of iron ore. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The coke market is 
firm with good demand, but a very short 
supply. About all the producers are able 
to do is to hold their own and take care 
of the business already booked. Produc- 
tion is being affected to some extent by the 
disturbed labor conditions. Spot foundry 
coke is quoted at $16.50. Contract $11.50 
to $14 per net ton ovens, about all this 
class of business being confined to renewals. 
Furnace coke is almost unobtainable, the 
price ranging from $6 to $8 per ton ovens. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand for coal continues strong. 
and car supply retarding production. 
petty strikes throughout Indiana 
Illinois. 


The market continues firm regardless of 
the fact that the consumers of domestic 
sizes are holding off as much as possible. 
Industrial concerns and the railroads are 
not only taking as much coal as their 
contract requirements call for, but secur- 
ing all they can on the spot market at the 
maximum prices. The householders, ac- 
cording to reports from retailers are holding 
off due no doubt, to the agitation on 
the part of the newspapers, for lower prices. 

Governor Lowden of Illinois has ap- 
pointed Judge Carter of Chicago to meet 
with a Committee of Operators and the 
State Defense Council to settle the con- 
troversy relative to prices of Illinois mined 
coal. An agreement has been made between 
the governor and the operators that they 
will be satisfied with whatever price Judge 
Carter decides upon, and this decision will 
probably be made within the next 10 days. 
This will have a tendency to stop the news- 
paper agitation for lower prices, and create 
a very heavy demand from the retailers 
for domestic sizes. Shippers as a rule are 
accepting orders for future delivery on basis 
of ‘“‘price in effect date of shipment.” 

There has been a number of strikes in 
the Indiana and Illinois fields which has 
seriously interfered with shipments. Near 
Clinton, Indiana, between three and four 
thousand men have been out for almost 
one week because they objected to the 
coaches furnished them by _ the railroad 
serving that district. In the Springfield 
and Standard fields of Illinois more than 
7000 men are idle as a result of the strike 
for higher wages for mule drivers. These 
men are demanding nine and ten hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. The present 
wage scale is $3.60 for 8 hours’ work. 
Neither of these walkouts have the ap- 
proval of the miners’ organization, and 
efforts are being made by the union to 
force the men back to work. 

Lake shipments have shown some im- 
provement, and vessel interests assert that 
they will be able to move the required 
tonnage up the Lakes provided the coal 
is available. 
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CHICAGO 


Industrial demand continues strong but 
demand for domestic coals is less active 
due to agitation for lower prices. No im- 
provement in car and labor supply. 

Industrial concerns in Chicago and 
vicinity were heavy purchasers of coal the 
past week, and made up for the lack of 
buying on the part of retailers who _ hesi- 
tate to store coal in large quantities in 
the fear that prices may be forced down 
later. Householders have been holding out 
in the belief that agitation on the part of 
the Government will not only reduce prices 
but increase the available supply. 

Railroads in the Northwest have placed 
some large orders for Central and Southern 
Illinois coal shipments to be made as 
rapidly as car supply will permit. The 
Copper Range country of Michigan also 
bought heavily of steam sizes at the regular 
maximum prices. 

Retailers are finding it difficult to satisfy 
demands for anthracite, and shipments have 
been light by both all-rail and boat. Some, 
complaint is heard, and the anthracite 
companies are coming in for considerable 
criticism, due to the feeling that the West 
is being neglected. Many dealers have, the 
impression that the East is being given 
the preference and that if anything is left 
over it will be shipped to the Mid-west. 
Chicago retailers are unable to stock any 
of this coal and report their inability to 
secure sufficient supplies to meet present 
demands. 

In the Franklin County field there was 
no improvement in the amount of domestic 
business received the past week over the 
preceding week. However, demands on the 
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part of industrial concerns were8more than 
sufficient to make up for the slump on sized 
coals, and the mines are three to four 
weeks behind on orders. Car supply aver- 
aged around 60 per cent. with a poor supply 
of labor. At the rate of production for the 
past week the August tonnage will fall 
below the 1,000,000 mark which has more 
than been maintained for the past four or 
five months. 

Williamson County prices are very firm. 
Demand continues strong, especially on 
steam sizes. Car and labor supply has 
been inadequate with work time averaging 
less than 60 per cent. 

The Saline County mines continue to have 
a bigger demand for steam coal than they 
are able to furnish with present labor and 
ear shortage. Prices are firm, the Govern- 
ment maximum ruling on all sizes. 
* A number of mines have been idle in 
the Springfield district, due to minor labor 
disturbances which are evidently the result 
of too much prosperity among a certain 
class of workmen. Prices have been firm 
due to the lessened production, and no 
great amount of lost time has been re- 
ported due to insufficient car supply. 

The Fulton and Peoria County mines 
have had a good car supply, and produc- 
tion increased considerably over the pre- 
ceding week. No change in prices is 
reported, and mines are booked up from 
three to four weeks. 

Indiana production the past week was 
seriously hindered by numerous strikes. 
Mines in the Clinton district were idle 
most of the week because the men ob- 
jected to the coaches furnished by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. Prices 
have not changed and the Government 
maximum are ruling in most districts. 
The demand has continued strong notwith- 
standing the continued agitation on the 
part of the press and the Indiana gover- 
nor for lower prices. 

Very little, if any, smokeless coal reached 
the Chicago market the past week. Re- 
tailers report more difficulty than ever in 
securing shipments and shippers are mak- 
ing no promises. Car supply in Eastern 
fields has been poor and the demand from 
the East has been more urgent than ever. 
Considerable quantities of this coal is mov- 
ing up the Lakes at prices reported to 
be above the Government maximum. 

Very little Hocking and New River coals 
are arriving in Chicago. Lake demands 
and the local consumption seem to be ab- 
sorbing the entire production that the short 
labor and car supply will permit. 

Due to the threatened miners’ strike in 
Bastern Kentucky the demand for these 
coals has been greater than ever. There 
has been no change in price and Govern- 
ment maximums are in effect. Very little 
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purposely hampered and that they are vic- 
tims of a combination. In this conclusion 
they are supported by the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Defense, which, in submitting its 
findings to the authorities at Washington, 
urges government control of the coal mines 
on the ground that the public is being held 
up on prices. Nothing but official action, 
such as is contemplated by the coming 
conference of governors, will clarify the 
situation. 

Agitation over the coal situation has 
reached an acute stage and the press is 
taking up the cudgel for consumers. It has 
been suggested that the Attorney-General 
of the state be urged to institute proceed- 
ings under the Wisconsin anti-trust law 
in order to lay bare the methods pursued 
in the marketing of coal. Dealers insist 
that nothing can be gained by any such 
action and that the remedy for irregulari- 
ties, if any exist, lies wholly in the hands 
of the Federal authorities. 

While it is generally accepted that deal- 
ers in the West have little to say as to 
the price of anthracite, the recent investi- 
gation by the Wisconsin Council of Defense 
revealed methods of price fixing on other 
varieties of coal which representatives of 
the large dock companies at Milwaukee 
were unable to explain. These facts will 
receive consideration by the governors and 
also by the authorities at Washington. 

In view of the attitude of the consum- 
ing public, dealers here think a mistake 
was made in enforcing an increase of 10c. 
per ton on anthracite on the first of 
August, and they so informed the Eastern 
companies. The price of coke is also re- 
garded as abnormally high, but as the 
supply is limited to the output of two by- 
product corporations there is little prospect 
of a reduction. ; 

The shortage of anthracite is more ap- 
parent in the smaller towns of the state, 
which have had to suffer because of the 
absorbing demand in Milwaukee. It is free- 
ly admitted by coal men that unless there 
is a marked increase in receipts the docks 
in Milwaukee will be bare of anthracite at 
the close of navigation. : 

As soon as the specifications can be 
formulated, bids for 70,000 -tons of coal 
for the various departments of the City 
of Milwaukee will be advertised for by 
the Central Purchasing Board. 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is taking domestic coal in 
moderate quantities for the season, prices 
remaining steady. Operators are fearful 
of the prospects when the usual late 
August demand develops. Present produc- 
tion shows no sign of increasing, and the 
coming demand will doubtless far exceed 


of this coal is reaching this market. the supply. Most steam users are getting 

Quotations in the Chicago market are coal, though some are complaining of 
as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at quality and also of the inability of opera- 
mines: tors to fill contracts. 

Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $3.25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.50 $3. 25@3.50 3.50 
Steam lump: ......0,..... 3.06@3.25 3.00@3. 25 3.00@3.25 2.75@3.25 3.25@3.50 
Hiei ee ces cess, 23 293,90 3.25@3.50 a0 3.25@3.50 3.50 
JE i Cpe inn eRe ie eae ee lS Fed 3.25@3.50 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.50 
WE GES Tit: eae Opera nme Y We 2.50@2.75 2275 2.25@2.75 2.75 
Bereeningses sf. hee sc c's 0 2e43 2.25@2.50 Ded fe 2.25@2.75 275 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- . Va. Penna. Kastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
BUD pated eer ai ate< SS. 20 $3.50 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 
Merete iden dec 3400 3.50 Sie75 3.75 Jay fe) 
IN Gases ie c.t ae aek « oad. 50 OPP +) lee sear AP ees a eee Sti) 
IN GR IDULR etre. tne s ce. 3290 CH GTI) Wm SUPA Eee eh cis ots Ai ae eae Ont OTIOR Bar 
Toy; PANT aie” dg ae ae He T SOM ee FSS, ee MNP tt arta cies ) MLE Seat, leone 
INGma Muth een arlene (3293. 50 SAI MOS ISO Sona hehe I tere ole eel) PT labeedisiestes.es 
INGsb WOSDGGs 2... a4... 3.50 SOS Ui 9 Ts sh eee etes ak. oP eae eS sc ataots.e 
Nonziwashed 7... .).2...,. 3.50 SOU ees. al tate RE MOO cate (Nac + Maden etes 
WEEP UTi oars SS. ok, cl xve lc >" 2.75 els, 3.25 ee 3.25 
PUPCOINGUBN ese es hi. Soe Lee dD DDD ee oY 8 i al Ae ree hele hie ete Sees 
Hocking Lump $3.75 Splint Lump $3.75 

re MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 

Coal consumers agitated over insufficient Unusually dull market due to newspaper 
supplies. Prices considered exorbitant, agitation. Movement of all coal extremely 


Wisconsin Council of Defense urges Gov- 
ernment control of mines. Governors to 
confer at Chicago. 


Gov. E. L. Philipp of Wisconsin is de- 
termined that there shall be an immediate 
solution of the coal problem, and to that 
end has offered the codperation of himself 
and the Wisconsin Council of Defense with 
the governors of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
in an effort to secure reductions in price 
and assurance of sufficient supplies for the 
coming winter, A conference was held in 
Chicago on Aug. 16. ; 

Under present conditions, Gov. Philipp 
avers, many dealers are unwilling to stock 
up, and the result is that supplies are 
coming forward alarmingly slow. On the 
other hand, consumers are obsessed with 
the belief that the coal supply is being 


slow and buying has almost stopped. Mt. 
Olive field tied up by strikes. Car shortage 
more acute. Country buying slow, and no 
Eastern coals. 


The market continues a source of anxiety 
to those who have to meet the demand for 
coals later. The local newspapers are 
agitating lower prices on coal and advising 
the public, not to buy. But even with the 
falling off in orders there is no surplus of 
Standard coal. 

Mt. Olive shipments are three to four 
weeks behind, and the only available coal 
offered in any quantity is Williamson and 
Franklin County. This coal is so_ high, 
and the retail price is so unreasonable in 
comparison with the middle- and lower- 
grade coals that the public will not buy. 
In the past Williamson and _ Franklin 
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County sold retail from 25c. to 50c. above 
Mt. Olive. The price asked today is $1.50 
above. 

In the high-grade field fairly good work- 
ing time was obtained during the past week 
on all roads, about 60 per cent. full time. 
There is more free coal from this territory 
offering at the present time than for several 
months, which would indicate that there has 
been a general laying off of purchasing 
ares this field throughout the entire Middle 

es 

The circular price of $3.50 is being main- 
tained by some of the shippers but coal 
has been offered as low as $3 for the 
domestic sizes at the larger reconsigning 
points, like St. Louis and Chicago, and 
demurrage coal in Chicago has brought less. 
Practically the entire Mt. Olive field is 
tied up by. a strike, and the tonnage is 
extremely light and nothing is offered on 
the open market. It is problematic as 
to when this trouble will be over. There 
is considerable uneasiness here over the 
action of some of the shippers in the Mt. 
Olive field, who it now develops have been 
supplying the Omaha and Western markets 
with domestic coal at a $3 price when they 
have been advising their local trade that 
they had no cars, and that the cars were 
being loaded with railroad coal. It is un- 
derstood that some operators in this field 
have deliberately passed up the loading of 
restricted equipment which would bring the 
low price and loaded the foreign equipment 
for the outside territory at the higher price. 
Several companies did this last winter, and 
it almost caused a coal famine in St. Louis 
at different times. 

In the Standard field there is the usual 
activity, although prices are rather weak 
and the coal has been sold as low as $2.10 
at the mine for 2-in. lump, and screenings 
at from $1.75 to $2. There is considerable 
railroad coal being loaded in this field and 
everything indicates higher prices with the 
slightest increase in the demand. 

The Illinois Central mines are in a de- 
plorable condition, some of them working 
but one day a_ week. The commercial 
mines are losing their men, the latter going 
to mines that are loading railroad coal and 
working every day. 

__ There is practically no Eastern coal com- 
ing in now at all, only a little anthracite 
occasionally and a car or two of smoke- 
less. The Arkansas tonnage has dropped 
off entirely now. It is expected that the 
Attorney General of the state will hold a 
hearing here the coming week, pertaining 
to the alleged fixing of prices by shippers. 
His representatives are now collecting data. ' 

Many of the retailers are refusing to 
accept orders of any kind. With Standard 
coal at $2.50 for the better grades of lump, 
and a freight rate of 723c,, a delivery, 
charge of 75c., and 25c. for shrinkage, a'! 
total of $4.224, the sale price is $4.25,; 
though some dealers are managing in some. 
way to sell it at $4, and for that reason’ 
the retail business is almost at a standstill., 


The prevailing circular f.o.b. mine, peri 

net ton is: 
) 
Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 

6-in. lump... $3. 25@3.50 $2.25@3.00 $2.75@3.00 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.25@3.50 2.25@3.00 2.75@3.00 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.25@3.50 2.25@3.00 2.7503 00 
Not 2 nite 52290)3.90 | 2225@3 00°). kn... 
INO723- BUG heey. 0 OL SMa BN rie De SeMe hee oe i Ba 
Non 4 tiutiences:. 00 am 92. Seer fee 2 oie | 
ING eDUtrnne 2.00 oe ' ‘ 
2-in. screen. 2.50 2.00@2.25 1.85%2.00 
PAN AUMD ss ee a ate alco pete. cee 2.10%2.40 
S-IN UMP sn. 2c eae 2.25@3.00 
Steam egg... 3.25 2.25@3.00 2.15@2.25 
Mine run.... 2.50 2.25 2.00 

Washed 
Nowilecaces B25) 5 SO MMi att ete Cie. ceeek 
NGN 2a iis SEO RIOT RGU Lee ween ae TAS ee 
Nine) nee ee oe OUR rn pa Mahe ari ad os J Mae ns Sete eM 
ING 4 eee ra 3) OO Me Cua ee AON yo JEL Ve? Byee Pop 
INGMD Snead 20a tit eamecea tt me Oe | ae Bay 2 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
874c. Other fields, 724c. 


PU 


General Statistics : 


SU 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, for June of this year and last year, 
were as follows, in net tons: 


1916 1917 
Pardes aie ests teen a wets ese 264,377 327,146 
BOM earth s,o a son tees hk as owe 1,791,047 1,796,418 
NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road 
for June and the first six months of “-"t 
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year and this year were as follows, in 


short tons: 











June — Six Months 
Coal 1916 1917 1916 1917 
Tidewater 
Foreign. 419,327 205,105 1,727,232 1,216,094 
Coa’wise 279,285 258,481 1,849,825 1,599,030 
D’m’s’t’c 2,378,703 2,520,063 13,548,892 13,575,217 
Coke 
Foreign.. 3; 252 eee ase oye he Ly) 16,844 
Domestic 163,564 191,757 1,035,399 1,191,196 





Total... 3,244,161 3,175,406 18,194,699 17,598,381 


COAL MOVEMENT 

Fuel shipments over 13 leading Hastern 
earriers for May and 5 months of 1916-17 
were as follows, in short tons: 


Classes and Railroads 
Anthracite: 


Baltimore 6: Ohiow-. oa. we aie eee re eee 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.................. 
Buftalo @ pusquehanna sy ceisler ie oie 
Ghesapeake & Ohio. eeepc eye ies oe peers 
Ori See Gre Deke ee Re cee etn alee erate ee tntamret cee 
PenNSVIVANIA Shee oh aryl Deine Sea ete lemeis sitet 
Prttsburgh. & Uake rie... ee eae eee 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern............... 

Aiphyran cit: 0s ase et BM SION tye diacsa tos ments panei St 

Western’ Maryland fan cicvcctce ius ete terete cseies nietens iaeniots 


Bituminous: 


Baltimore &:Ohio.tc.. 22 8 nc were oles Ria ere eriae ewes 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
Buftalo &Susquehannas sect tee sere alent 
Chesancalkke;&' OhiowGer samen ete tat ie tects 
ETO ga tetias Beis. eee ee. eke 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.............. 
New York Central (Buffalo and East)............. 
Norfolk: & <Westernyctrcccs cts lone ein siete 
Pennsylvania sa; aes hie Voiem winks sebse crereaete nearer tee 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......... S AyEARS Ss Giekatete 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern................ 
VITPINIA Teo. Raha. eich ene gahete tenes, Sebemaee Sie meters reno ts 
Western Maryland «i ecicfsctcieiesihan siete «ye ale eho tette 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


Comparative statement of coal and coke 
traffic from New River, Kanawha and Ken- 
tucky districts for the month of June, 
1917-16 and the first six months in short 
tons: 











To June — Six Months ——° 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Tidewater 427,199 445,551 3,013,407 2,694,206 
Fast..... 212,196 169,672 1,470,252 1,382,036 
West.... 1,500,116 1,544,229 7,240,227 8,312,710 
Company’s 
Fuel.... 160,965 154,323 1,144,525 1,239,326 
From Con- 
nections. 175,362 221,353 917,212 1,243,428 
Total... 2,475,838 2,535,128 13,785,623 14,871,706 
Anthracite 995 1,828 4 5,489 6,418 
Total.*. 2,476,833 2,536,956 13,791,112 14,878,124 
Coke.... 41,035 40,351 259,341 275,966 


Ue 


Foreign Markets 


UPCU UCC ECSECUECEOUCOACAEOECU EOE CEEOETEEOAOOESAEOURS EEO RCE CUTE ECE CPEOLCCREEESESO CEE COREE EER OU EERO REREERES 


sunrectnine 
CU 


GREAT BRITAIN 


July 19—There has been no appreciable 
improvement in the inquiry for coals. 
Stocks are accumulating, and it is now be- 
coming a matter of urgency to check fur- 
ther increase, so as to avoid stoppages at 
collieries. 

Fixed regulation prices now are: 


Best: Welsh steam snaccccschite oa ea ete ee $7.92 
Best: seconds /c2-nce ae mie aoe ee coe en 7.56 
Seconds ihe ON Oars ech er ae eee 7. 38 
Best dry coals... -..cavecs nwo eee cater eees lO 
Best{Monmouthshiress: j4-)ce ee eee eee 2O 
Seconds: 006" 228 lo Wagan k Waele met een sete 6.96 
Best Cardiftsameliat, >. paca. nc tare ee eee tere 552 
Cargo snialis, aa tc. riot ee ter 4.80 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Conditions in outward markets 
practically unchanged. The demand for 
tonnage shows no falling off. 


Gibraltar....... $21.60 Port: Said....:. $34.80 
Marseilles...... 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
Genone «2.38 < 24.30 St. Vincent.... 19.20 
Naples. ees an eon00 River Plate. . 27.00 
Alexandria 40.80 


. 6, 1917. 
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I. C. C. Decisions : 


f Md 


STE 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
917. Washed coal weights... Submitted Jan. 
Decided June 4, 1917. 


Proposed rule providing for the collec- 
tion of charges on washed coal, in car- 
loads, from Alabama mines to points in the 
south and west, on basis of actual net 
weight ascertained at points of shipments 
found not justified, and suspended tariff re- 
quired to be canceled. 


No 8971. Diana Paper Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Submitted Nev. 11, 1916. De- 
cided June 6, 1917. 


Rate of $2.10 per long ton on coal from 
certain mines in Pennsylvania on the Penn- 

















May 5 Months 
1916 1917 1916 MP 
78,194 155,728 678,329 832,903 
20,024 22,105 79,989 95,440 
289 261 2,913 2,293 
748 925 4,580 4,494 
738,326 1,027,779 4,085,655 4,531,507 
124 186 259 406 
957,091 944,341 4,951,149 4,708,740 
124 853 38 1,255 
438 502 5,267 5,249 
460 235 Aloe 1,864 
24,962 72,756 140,018 216,278 
1,820,780 2,225,671 9,949,693 10,400,429 
3,103,443 3,165,253 14,395,909 14,493,652 
670,352 886,582 3,885,304 3,994,503 
94,934 145,320 599,223 622,480 
2,544,094 2,294:642" 11,251,575 9103275225 
637,421 664,018 3,893,257 3,613,535 
79,496 134,164 493,380 630,394 
590,354 692,068 3,445,089 3,534,188 
2,811,849 2,651,734 12,499,519 11,810,608 
3,926,050 4,681,032 20,524,490 21,753,013 
714,573 943,864 4,464,193 4,474,228 
259,154 94,772 1,229,460 656,514 
409,308 644,856 2,219,358 2,750,803 
607,274 639,208 2,231,768 3,809,648 
16,449,302 17,637,513 82,132,534 82,470,791 


sylvania Railroad to Harrisville and New- 
ton Falls, N. Y., not shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
774. Bituminous Coal to Central Freight 
Association Territory... Submitted June 15, 
191%. Decided July 13, 1917. 


These cases, consolidated for hearing, in- 
volve: (1) the reasonableness and non- 
discriminatory character of rates on bitu- 
minous coal from the Ohio mining districts 
to that portion of central freight associa- 
tion territory which is described and de- 
limited in the report as “affected” territory ; 
(2) the reasonableness and nondiscrimina- 
tory character of rates from the Ohio min- 
ing districts and from districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, collectively re- 
ferred to in the report as the ‘‘Crescent,” 
to certain interior cities in Michigan; (3) 
the propriety and reasonableness of in- 
creased rates proposed to be made effective 
from the Crescent to affected territory ; 
(4) the proper relation of the rates, or the 
measure of the differential, to be observed 
between the rates from the Ohio and “inner 
Crescent” districts to affected territory ; 
(5) the proper relation of rates, or the 
measure of the differential, to be observed 
between the rates from the Connellsville 
district in Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh 
and other competitive districts in Penn- 
sylvania; (6) the question whether or not 
the rates from the Pocahontas district in 
West Virginia to Canton, Ohio, should be 
the same as to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of 
record, Held: 


1This report also embraces the following 
complaints: No. 7662, Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
Co. et al.; No. 6951, Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Pickes Com vs7 Mac: Ry, Comet alana: 
7089, Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A TASER, (Roe Commot, ali; Non) Te Teme attle 
Creek Chamber of Commewce et al. vs. B. 
& Or ROR. Comet aly; No. 7667 Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 
Co. et al.; No. 7668, Battle Creek Chamber 
of Commerce et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al.; No. 
7669, Cartercar Co. et al. vs. G. T. Ry. Ca. 
of C. et ali; No. 7422, Cartercar Co! et al. 
VS.00K. Bee Me eRyeeeco. et val. >) INomEoiiir 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. vs. H. V. Ry. Co. 
et al.; No. 9137, Pittsburgh Vein Gperators’ 
Association of Ohio et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al.; and No. 9149, Black Diamond 
Coweta everest Co.tet al: 
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1. That the rates under attack from the 
Ohio districts to affected territory are 
not unreasonable, unduly preferential, or 
prejudicial. 

2. That the rates under attack from the 
Ohio and Crescent districts to the interior 
cities in Michigan are not unreasonable, 
but that they are unduly prejudicial against 
the interior Michigan cities and unduly 
preferential of Toledo, Ohio. 

3. That the respondents have sustained 
the burden cast upon them by the statute 
to justify the proposed rates from _ the 
Crescent to affected territory, and from 
certain districts in the Crescent to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

4. That the adjustment of rates on bi- 
tuminous coal, based upon a differential of 
25 cents per ton between the rates from 
the Ohio and inner Crescent districts to 
affected territory is, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to the Ohio dis- 
tricts and unduly preferential of the inner 
Crescent districts to the extent that the 
differential between the said Ohio and in- 
ner Crescent districts is less than 40 cents 
per ton, and that for the future it will be 
unduly prejudicial to the inner Crescent 
districts and unduly preferential of the 
Ohio districts to the extent that said differ- 
ential is more than 40 cents per ton. 

_5. That (a) the rates from the Connells- 
ville district should not exceed the rates 
from the Pittsburgh district to the portion 
of central freight association territory de- 
scribed in_the report; (b) that the Con- 
nellsville district is not entitled to as low 
rates as the Pittsburgh district to that 
portion of affected territorv described in 
the report as the Valleys and the Cleveland 
territory, but that the rates from the Con- 
nellsville district to Youngstown, Ohio, and 
points taking the same rates and to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and certain other points should 
not exceed the rates contemporaneously in 
effect from the Pittsburgh district by more 
than 8 cents and 6 cents per ton, re- 
spectively. 

6. That the proposed rates from the 
Pocahontas district to Canton, Ohio, on the 
Same _ basis as Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
justified. 

7. That in determining the reasonable- 
ness of increased rates under a general 
group adjustment, in which a number of 
carriers participate, consideration should 
be given to the several lines serving the 
group, not alone to the line having the most 
favorable financial condition or which can 
handle the traffic at the lowest expense. 

8. That the gradual extension of the 
Pittsburgh basis of rates to the later de- 
veloped_and more remote districts of the 
inner Crescent has been without proper 
consideration of transportation conditions 
or costs and has resulted in undue prejudice 
to the Ohio districts. 

9. That in a proceeding of investigation 
and suspension, the general public has an 
interest; and the fact that resnonderts 
during a proceding of investigation and 
suspension shift their original ground of 
justification is not material. The Commis- 
sion must give consideration to all the ma- 
terial facts of record. 

10. That respondents in readjusting their 
rates in conformity to the holdings herein 
may not increase any discriminations now 
existing by reason of fourth section de- 
partures in respect of which the Commis- 
sion has entered no order. 

11. That reparation must be denied. 


No. 8807. Arlington Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Portions of Fourth 
Section Applications Nos. 972, 1530, 1573, 
1952, 2379 and 3692. Submitted July 24, 
1916. Decided June 12, 1917. 

1. Present rates on coal in carloads from 
certain points in Alabama and Kentucky to 
Arlington, Ga., not shown to be unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

2. Fourth section relief denied. 


No. 9118. Sunderland Brothers Co., vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey R.R. Sub- 
mitted Nov. 17, 1916. Decided June 9, 1917. 

Following Reeves Coal Co. v. C., M. & 
Sti -PwaRy.'Coue 1 21 Ge Cee Taaectend. 
ant’s failure properly to advise complainant 
as to the route traversed by a carload of 
coal from Christopher, Ill., to Purdin, Mo.. 
and defendant’s subsequent failure strictly 
to observe the terms of complainant’s re- 
consigning order; Held, Not to be a viola- 


tion of the act to regulate commerce. Com- 
plaint dismissed. ; 
No. 6917 and 6917 (Sub-Nos. 1 to 5). 


Hayden Bros. Coal Corporation vs. Denver 
& Salt Lake R.R. Submitted Apr. 6, 1917. 
Decided June 20, 1917. 

Divisions prescribed of joint rates on 
bituminous coal from Oak Hills, Colo., and 
points taking the same rates, to stations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and South 
Dakota on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry., the Missouri Pacific Ry., and the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
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Recompensing Loyalty 


WANTED—By mine manager of 35 years’ 
experience with big coal company, work of 
some kind or in a consulting capacity. Will 
accept small salary. 


Address E-35, Care Herald. 


HERE is a touch of pathos in prime? Have you an old-age pension 

every such want-ad as the above. plan? Is it free from technicalities that 
Instantly the imagination forms the restrict its benefits to a very few? 
picture of a man who has spent the best 
years of life with one firm and now 
must look for employment with 


VERY company has its “Old 


99 . 
Guard ’’—men grown gray in serv- 


another. 

ice. The experience and counsel of 
The coal-mining industry particularly these men often justify the wages they 
is full of instances of lifelong service receive. Where there is no reward for 
and devotion to one company. Men, lifelong loyalty, besides mere pay, one 
as they continue to work for one con- of the finest things in business life 
cern, unconsciously grow loyal to it. has been crushed. 


Hundreds of such men have passed up 
opportunities to go into other lines of 
business. ° 


Too often a faithful life is shortened by 
discarding an old but loyal employee 
for a youthful, untried product. True! 
the working force must be kept virile; 
youth must be served, but we must not 
forget that good counsel bears a high 
price. 


There is no finer thing that can exist 
between management and men than a 
common spirit of loyalty—a condition 
that marks a corporation as not exist- 


ing solely to make money. The big problem of industrial manage- 


' ment is to create loyalty—nothing 
Every day these faithful servants of sickens and kills it quicker than the 


coal-mining are winding up _ their lack of adequate reward. Youth is 
careers. What is the industry doing for desirable, but the advice of age and 
them? Are any of these men turned experience is often the best weapon of 


out unfairly? Is your concern as much 
interested in the last years of its faith- 
ful workers as in the years of their Let us deal fairly with the “Old Guard.”’ 


young men. 
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To Mend a Broken Rubber Hose 


The accompanying illustration shows a simple method 
of repairing a rubber hose that has been broken. This 
repair is effected as follows: A short piece of pipe A 
is inserted in the broken ends of the hose. A second 
piece of pipe C, slightly larger than the outside diame- 
ter of the hose, is split longitudinally into two halves. 





HOW TO REPAIR A BROKEN RUBBER HOSE 


A curved piece of thin sheet metal, bent to the diameter 
of the hose, is then placed beneath the open space be- 
tween the two halves of the larger pipe, as may be clear- 
ly seen in the illustration. Two wire bands or other 
fastenings are then placed upon either end of the split 
pipe and drawn up snug. 

This emergency repair, which is quite effective if 
properly made, may be easily and quickly executed, 
the material therefor being almost always at hand 
around the mine or coke plant. 


Proper Tension for Steel Tapes 


By ALFRED K. FRIEDRICH 
Carmichaels, Penn. 


Everyone knows correct measurement of distance is 
just as important as correct bearing, but far less care 
is usually employed than in measuring angles. 

Most tapes when they come from the factory are 
correct at a 15-lb. pull when supported their entire 
length. Now, this condition is almost never met with 
in the field. The proper tension when unsupported is 
what the engineer usually desires. I made some tests 
recently that may be of general interest: 

I first laid out 100, 200 and 300 ft. with a standard 
tape. This was done on a piece of perfectly level 
ground. Wooden hubs were driven flush with the 
ground and a scratch made at the graduation points 
in order to have as fine a mark as possible. I next 
laid out the tape to be tested (300 ft. in length), and 
found it correct at a 16-lb. pull. I next tried the tape 
unsupported. Lifting a 100-ft. section clear of the 
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ground, I found it correct at 32 lb. In the same man- 
ner 200 ft. was correct at 48 lb. From these results 
I expected the 300-ft. total to require 64 lb., and was 
rather surprised to find that it only required 56 lb. 
to pull it up to the mark when entirely unsupported. 
The tensions were all less than I had expected to find 
them, as I was using an extra-heavy tape.—Hngineering 
and Mining Journal. 


Portable Armature Test Set 


By FRANK HOSKINSON 

Chief Electrician, Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colo. 

The mine electrician frequently has to repair a mo- 
tor with the armature grounded; that is, one wherein 
one or more of the armature wires or a commutator bar 
is burned and making contact with the iron core. This 
ground has to be removed before the armature will run. 
The wires must be reinsulated so as not to make con- 
tact with the iron core, or in case they are in bad shape 
or the coil is shorted as well as grounded and cannot 
be repaired and time is lacking wherein to put in a new 
coil, the remedy is to cut out the burned or grounded coil 
and close the open circuit in the commutator. 

Armatures that are in use on mine locomotives, min- 
ing machines, pumps and other pieces of apparatus in 
and around the mine may have several coils cut out and 
still give good service for an indefinite time. It is not 
always practical or advisable to rewind an armature if 
the trouble is only due to one or more coils being 
grounded or short-circuited. 

It happens frequently that an armature has a grounded 
coil which, upon careful examination, does not appear on 
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75- OHM. 
TELEPHONE RECEIVER 
WITH HEAD BAND 






TEST. 
TERMINAL 
© 

CONNECTIONS OF THE PORTABLE TEST SET 


the visible parts, but may be revealed by testing with 
a lamp between the armature shaft and the commuta- 
tor. If the lamp will light up to its full candlepower, 
it indicates that the coils are grounded in some part of 
the armature. In order to find the exact coil that is 
grounded, the old-time method was to remove all the 
wires from two or three commutator bars on each side 
of the commutator, then test with the lamp to determine 
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if by chance the trouble was in one of the halves. It 
seldom happens that it is, and the next step is to re- 
move all the wires from other sections of the commu- 
tator, continuing this process and testing with the lamp 
until the exact coil is located. 

This method takes considerable time, and generally 
the band wire next to the commutator has to be re- 
moved so that after the coil that is grounded is located 
and cut out or repaired, all the wires that have been 
removed from the commutator have to be reinsulated 
and replaced and resoldered in the commutator and 
the band wires rewound on the armature. It is seldom 
that an armature can be thus repaired and made ready 
for use in less than 5 to 25 hours. 

I have a test set that I made several years ago and 
have used repeatedly, which can be advantageously em- 
ployed to locate a grounded coil or commutator bar. I 
have many times had an armature that tested grounded 
and refused to run, yet on the visible parts showed no 
- trace of the ground. By using the test set, I have 
quickly located the exact coil that was grounded. After 
this is done, the wires are removed from the commutator 
and tests are made with a lamp to see if there are any 
more coils grounded and to check up the test set. Find- 
ing the other coils clear of a ground, the ends of the 
grounded coil are cut off or put back away from the 
commutator. The open circuit caused by the removal of 
the coil is then closed and the armature is ready for use 
again. I have on several occasions removed grounds 
from armatures in the manner just described and had 
the motor back in operation in less than an hour. 

A complete description, with diagrams of the test set, 
is given herein, so that any electrician can easily make 
one for his own use at a small cost. He will find it an 
indispensable aid in his daily work, since it is absolutely 
reliable and in its use the condition of the coils is noted 
by the amount of sound heard in the head telephone re- 
ceiver. This test set will reveal the presence of short 
and open circuits and of grounded coils in any armature. 

If the coil is open-circuited, the sound in the receiver 
is loud; if the coil is short-circuited, the sound is low. 
The tests for opens and shorts is made by touching the 
test terminals on adjacent commutator bars. In testing 
for a ground, one of the test terminals is held on the 
armature shaft while the other one is touched to each 
commutator bar, and as the grounded coil is approached, 
the sound in the receiver diminishes and when the exact 
commutator bar is touched that has the grounded coil 
connected to it, there is practically no sound at all in 
the receiver. On the commutator bars on each side of 
the grounded one, however, there is a certain amount 
of sound heard in the receiver. Upon locating the 
ground, this bar should be marked and the test con- 
tinued around the commutator until the other side of 
the coil is located. The wires from the commutator 
are then removed and the grounded coil repaired. 

The diagram shows the connections of the test set. 
To make coil A, wind enough No. 8 D. C. C. magnet wire 
on a wooden form { in. in diameter to make a single- 
layer coil 6 in. long. Remove the form and you will 
have a hollow coil of wire. Form the ends so as to make 
a support as well as terminals. 

To make the coil B, cut enough pieces of No. 18 soft- 
iron wire to form a core 64 in. long by 34 in. in diameter. 
Insulate this core and wind on it two layers of No. 20 
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or No. 22 D. C. C. magnet wire, leaving about } in. of 
the core on each end without windings. This will bring 
the two ends of the wire out on the same end of the 
core. Solder a flexible lead on each of the ends. Coil B 
is made so as to slide inside of coil A. Mount coil A on 
a suitable base and put coil B inside of it. Arrange the 
connections as shown in the diagram on the preceding 
page. 

The battery current flows through the watchcase 
buzzer and is there converted into an alternating cur- 
rent. The buzzer is in series with the coil B, and the 
alternating current therein flowing induces a current in 
coil A. The watchcase telephone receiver is fitted with 
a head band so as to leave both hands free. The re- 
ceiver is connected across the terminals of coil A, and 
the test terminals are connected in parallel with the 
receiver. The volume of sound in the receiver may be 
varied by moving the coil B in or out of coil A. The 
amount of adjustment needed depends on the size and 
style of armature being tested. One dry cell will operate 
the set and last for months. 

I have my test set arranged so that it is very com- 
pact, light and handy. I have a light oak box large 
enough to hold one dry cell, the receiver with head band 
and the test cords. The buzzer, switch and terminals 
are all mounted on the inside of the box cover, which 
is hinged and is provided with a lock. The outside is 
fitted with a leather handle for carrying. I have used 
this test set for a number of years and the idea will be 
of service to anyone engaged in electrical work. 


Sandpaper Replaces Pulley Key 


By H. S. CARPENTER 
Billmyer, Penn. 

The key on the drive pulley of a crusher sheared off 
and an immediate repair was necessary. As a tem- 
porary expedient, the pulley was unbolted, spread, and 
a layer of sandpaper was placed between the pulley and 
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the shaft. The holding-bolts of the pulley were then 
drawn up tight and the crusher put into operation. 

As a special precaution, the bolts were pulled up as 
tight as was possible; and though trouble was ex- 
pected, none developed, the pulley driving the crusher 
without slipping and giving perfect satisfaction to 
date.—Engineering News-Reeord. 
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The Mexican as a Coal Miner 


By P. L. MATHEWS 


Santo Tomas, Texas 


SYNOPSIS —Although the Mexican suffers 
when compared to the European races that have 
been supplying our coal mines with raw labor, 
the possibility of his proving a valuable adjunct 
to our labor forces is by no means discouraging. 
Where the climatic conditions are favorable, and 
where he can be supervised by men who under- 
stand his virtues and his weaknesses, he can un- 
doubtedly be developed in time into an able and 
efficient coal miner. 


HE unprecedented demands on the 
industries of the United States 
occasioned by our entrance into 
the war will undoubtedly present 
features which will require a 
radical departure from many of 
the time-honored customs that 
hitherto have been followed in 
the employment of labor. With 
the previous ingress of European 
immigrants entirely stopped, and 
the ranks of unskilled labor al- 
ready depleted by the egress of 
those who have been called to the 
colors of their respective countries, the United States 
now finds itself pinched for industrial workers. 

As we assume in increasing proportions our obliga- 
tion to supply our allies with the munitions of war; 
with men, food and the vast requirements of their 
civil population, in addition to our own war necessities, 
it is evident that the labor shortage will steadily be- 
come worse. 

The railroads and the manufacturing industries have 
one recourse. They can imitate the example of the 
other countries at war and employ women. Some of 
the large railroads have already started schools for 
their women employees and are training them to step 
into the places of telegraphers, station agents and ticket 
sellers, in anticipation of shifting or replacing the men. 

While there are some positions in the surface force 
of a coal mine that could be filled by women, yet the 
mining industry cannot replete its ranks of under- 
ground workers from the same source. It will be 
obliged to maintain and increase its output with the 
labor at present available, and though the United States 
Government will undoubtedly avoid the mistake made by 
Great Britain at the beginning of the war—that is, 
crippling her industries by the enlistment of her miners 
as soldiers, only to return them to restore the depleted 
fuel reserves—it is admitted that even with the present 
supply of labor the coal mines in the United States 
will be required to make every exertion to meet the 
demands for fuel. 

Although the European immigrant is debarred by 
the war and the Asiatic by law, there is still one source 
of labor available, and that-is Mexico. Mexican miners 





have recently been introduced into the anthracite fields, 
and the results will be watched with interest. With 
Mexico in an economic upheaval, owing to the ravages 
of six years of civil strife, and with about 50 per cent. 
of her population of 15,000,000 on the verge of actual 
starvation, there are possibilities of a labor supply 
from this field which present an inviting appeal, 
particularly to the mining industry. 

Many well-informed and thoughtful men advocate 
that the United States take immediate steps to estab- 
lish, if not a military at least a commercial protectorate 
over Mexico, so that her vast resources of material and 
labor will not be further wasted and consumed by the 
political turmoil that has already ruined her industries 
and brought her people almost to the point of ex- 
haustion. It is.not the. purpose of this article to 
comment on the political aspects of this problem, but 
to present, if possible, an intimate view of the char- 
acteristics of the Mexican as a coal miner. 

The most accurate figures available give the Mexican 
population as 65 per cent. illiterate, with the racial 
division 35 per cent. Indian, 48 per cent. Indian and 
Spanish, and 19 per cent. white. It will be seen there- 
fore that the Indian strain predominates to a large 
extent, and this is especially true in the laboring 
classes. The same characteristics that are prominent 
in the American Indian may also be found in the 
Mexican, although the difference in climate and the 
Mexican’s long association with the Spanish race has 
modified them to some extent. 


YEARS OF OPPRESSION HAVE DULLED MEXICAN 


Having been subjected for- three centuries to the 
religious and civil oppression of the Spaniards, the 
Mexican has undergone almost a complete degeneration 
from the high standards of his Aztec ancestors. It 
has robbed him of his initiative, his sense of inde- 
pendence, his faith in his fellows, and of the appreciation 
of integrity, honor, sympathy and charity. It has made 
him distrustful of his superiors, suspicious of his 
equals and overbearing to his inferiors. 

The most accurate estimate of a man’s character 
and habits may be gained from an observation of his 
home life, and, what is true of an individual is true 
of a race. With the reader’s permission, therefore, 
I will ask him to step for a moment into the home of 
a Mexican of the laboring class. 

The wife will greet him with a fusillade of Spanish, 
inviting him to enter, offering one of the two chairs 
made of unfinished willow and cane, inquiring about 
his health and commenting on the weather, all in the 
same breath. She will sweep the dog, a small pig, 
two chickens and a tawny urchin in an abbreviated 
shirt from under the feet of the guest as he seats 
himself. The wrinkled grandmother pauses in her oc- 
cupation of sniping the inhabitants in the straight black 
hair of a young girl about twelve, who takes in the 
visitor with great black eyes that stare with the frank- 
est curiosity. Two small boys drop the burden of mes- 
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quite kindling which they have been gathering and 
gape in from outside the door. The visitor looks around 
him stealthily. He notices the bare floor hardened 
by generations of bare feet and the crude stove in the 
center of the room with the smoke rising through a 
hole in the roof. He wonders how the solitary bed 
accommodates a family of eight. He watches with in- 
terest while a stout, healthy looking girl whose baby 
is crawling at her side (evidently the daughter-in-law) 
deftly pats out a tortilla with the palms of her hands, 
and he is curious as to the spicy concoction simmering 
in the blackened casuela over the coals. 

He wonders how people can live in such squalid sur- 
roundings, and if he is an employer of labor and 
unfamiliar with the Mexican, he might probably be 
tempted to offer him better opportunities. He could 
offer him a better home with clean paint and running 
water. His mine, for instance, would have shower 
baths for his convenience. Public schools would be 
available for his children. His mind would sum up the 
advantages which every progressive community in the 
United States offers to even the poorest, and he would 
secretly be impelled by a humanitarian motive to have 
the Mexican better himself by the opportunities an 
advanced civilization offers. 

Like many other Americans who have been animated 
by the same motives, he would be doomed to a dis- 
couraging disappointment. He would find, if he im- 
ported him into his camp, that the Mexican not only 
brought his customs with him, but religiously adhered 
to them. The clean paint in his tidy company houses 
would soon be ruined by the smoke of the same crude 
stove. The same pigs, chickens, dog and children (or 
others like them) would litter up the front room. The 





MEXICAN OVEN MADE OF SCRAP BRICK AND PEBBLES 
It is held together with clay mortar and furthermore—it cooks! 


same small boys would prefer to gather coal from the 
dirt dump than to go to school. The same grand- 
mother (or her counterpart) would sit in the doorway 
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sniping the same inhabitants from the straight black 
hair of the same small girl. He would be obliged to 
shut off the water from the house on account of the 





MAKING TORTILLAS IN A MEXICAN CORN MILL 


faucets being constantly left open. He would find his 
shower baths utilized only on Saturday. In short, he 
would discover that the Mexican would obstinately stick 
to his native habits and customs, not only failing to 
take advantage of the facilities offered for his im- 
provement, but sullenly resenting any effort to induce 
him to avail himself of such chances. In this respect, 
he differs entirely from the Poles, Slavs, Lithuanians 
and Italians, for example, as these have shown a re- 
markable adaptability in amalgamating with the Amer- 
ican life and ideals. 

This feature of the Mexican character is worthy 
of thoughtful consideration, for while there is no 
biological reason why the white and the Mexican races 
should not mix, it is undoubtedly true that it is harder 
for the white man to pull the Mexican up to his level 
than it is for the Mexican to pull the white man down 
to his. It is rare to find in instances of intermarriage 
that a white man or woman has succeeded in establish- 
ing his or her standard of living, habits and ideals 
over the Mexican. 

While this characteristic of the Mexican would act 
as no deterrent to his usefulness as a miner, it does 
present a situation that requires delicate handling. It 
would be manifestly incorrect and improper to estab- 
lish a race distinction, as is done in the case of the 
white and the negro races, yet the Mexican is neither 
capable nor in most instances desirous of establishing 
himself on an equal footing with the white man. He 
expects the white man to be superior and to have 
more privileges, and he is content that it should be 
so. He has been accustomed so long to have others 
do his thinking for him that his intellect has dulled. 
He views everything new with suspicion, since, like 
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all ignorant people, the new represents the unknown, 
and the unknown is to be feared. At this writing, 
there are hundreds of Mexicans flocking into Mexico 
from Texas, leaving work which is paying high wages 
and facing the uncertainty of employment, low wages, 
heavy taxes and the unspeakable living and sanitary 
conditions in Mexico, in spite of the assurance of the 
high military authorities of the United States Govern- 
ment and the advice of the Mexican consuls that they 
are neither needed nor wanted in the United States 
Army. 

From the standpoint of his ability, there is much 
that can be said in favor of the Mexican laborer. Some 
of the most difficult railroad building in the world 
has been done with Mexicans, and before the revolu- 
tion in Mexico the mining industry was successfully 
operated on a huge scale entirely with native labor, 
under the direction, of course, of foreigners. 

Under the piecework system particularly, the Mexi- 
can makes a steady and faithful workman. He re- 
quires more supervision, and individually he is less 
capable of sustained effort than the Slavish races. He 
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grown child, requiring patient and stern yet sympathetic 
handling to bring out the best that is in him. 
However much the race elicits our sympathy, in- 
dividually the Mexican cannot be treated successfully 
on any basis of reasoning, logic or even kindness. Such 
methods are measures he fails to understand. He finds 
it hard to distinguish between restraint and weakness, 
and gratitude is entirely foreign to his understanding. 
He still retains the Indian characteristic of subtlety, 
and the axiom that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points is one he fails to comprehend. 
For this reason he is rarely honest and straightforward, 
and he will lie outrageously on the slightest provocation. 
On the other hand, he is seldom unreasonable in his 
demands and will put up with extremely unfavorable 
conditions without complaint. On this account he would 
probably make a poor recruit for unionism, since his 
principles are never very strong and he is not consti- 
tuted to be willing to make any sacrifices for them. 
While the Mexican is not adept in the handling of 
machinery, he takes readily to underground conditions. 
He becomes expert in the use of powder and makes a 





YES, THESE ARE 
They adopt American clothes and even wear 


MEXICAN MINERS 
arm bands! 
is notoriously slow to learn. He is not inquisitive, 
resourceful, energetic or ambitious. When he once 
learns a thing, however, he will do it regularly and 
faithfully, but Solomon in all his glory would have 
a hard time changing his methods. The height of 
antithesis, in my opinion, would be a modern efficiency 
engineer impressing his schedule on a gang of Mexicans. 
With the patience of Job he might succeed, but it would 
be a case of “the operation was successful, but the 
patient died.” 

I have known Mexicans who would refuse positively 
to throw an electric switch, yet who would turn right 
around and work day in and day out under roof which 
another miner would absolutely refuse to even walk 
under. The same miners who would walk out for two 
days should a woman happen to visit the mine during 
working hours I have known to fight a fire underground 
until overcome by exhaustion. 

I could continue enumerating many more instances 
of such absurd contradictions, but these will suffice, 
perhaps, to illustrate the point I wish to make that in 
many respects the Mexican impresses one as an over- 


A MEXICAN MINER AND HIS FAMILY 
Not different from the typical miner’s family in dress 
good timberman. He has a good eye for distances 
and elevations and makes an efficient trackman. He 
generally knows how to handle animals and has no fear 
of the business end of a mule. 

From time immemorial the Mexican has been classi- 
fied as cheap labor. He has been forced to accept that 
valuation, and eventually he became cheap labor. To 
eke out his existence with the least effort became his 
sole ambition, and it is not surprising that under such 
circumstances he accumulated the shortcomings that 
now make him his own worst enemy. He has been 
accustomed to receive only about half the wage that is 
ordinarily paid for the same class of work in the United 
States, and it may be said that he will deliver only 
about half of the service. The ratio of two to one 
is perhaps large as far as his actual performance 
is concerned, but taking into consideration his avoidance 
of responsibility and his lack of loyalty and ambition, 
the proportion is not an unjust estimate. 

What result might be expected if the Mexican miner 
were placed in the Northern coal fields is hard to 
prophesy with any degree of accuracy, although I should 
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say the chances of his sticking are very small. In the 
first place, the climate would be a great obstacle. He 
is not accustomed to cold weather, and his blood has 
been too impoverished by generations of scanty and 
unsanitary living to resist the rigors of exceptionally 
cold winters. He is very susceptible to disease, and 
while he can and does do more hard labor on less food 
than any race except the Chinese, he cannot approach 
the strength and endurance of the Scandinavian or the 
Slav. 

Whether he would develop in time the mental stamina 
to compete with the hardier races I am not prepared 
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to say, but the lure of his native land with its life 
of irresponsible ease would be an ever-beckoning in- 
centive to return. Poverty has no fears for him, and to 
lay aside something for a rainy day is a form of 
preparedness which to his way of thinking is as uncalled 
for as it is detestable. 

The possibilities in the Southern coal fields, however, 
are more encouraging. The climate is nearer like that 
of his native environment. He has been employed with 
success in the coal mines of Texas, where he is slowly 
but surely adapting himself to the more advanced 
civilization demanded of him. 


Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—-V 


By J. McCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —Gravity grades do not work 
equally well with both loaded and empty cars. On 
curves, grades are frequently made to compensate, 
or partly compensate, the resistance of the curve. 
The track gage should also be increased on curves 
in order to allow the cars to traverse them easily. 
Such gage increase should never exceed 1 inch. 





cars are required to move without any mechanical 

aid, it is customary to depend on gravity for their 
movement. It is impossible to adopt a gravity grade 
that will work equally well with all the cars; a grade 
upon which some cars will run smoothly will permit 
others to run away and will not be sufficient for still 
others. Most of this difficulty arises from the oiling 
of the cars, the flat wheels developed in many instances 
and the nonuniform condition of mine cars in general, 
also the temperature and the weather. 

The grade in the immediate vicinity of a shaft should 
be sufficiently steep and long enough to permit the car 
to gain headway quickly, and bump off the car delivered 
to the landing. If an empty car is to drive a loaded 
one off the cage, greater allowance should be given 
than if the reverse was the case. 

While no absolute rule can be given, a loaded car on 
a grade of 5 per cent. for 12 ft. will be found in most 
instances to work well for removing empties from the 
cage. When the cage floor is inclined in favor of the 
car motion, a 2 per cent. to 2.5 per cent. grade with 
occasional assistance from the cage tender has given 
satisfactory results. 

With the empty car driving off the loaded one, a grade 
of 5 per cent. for 20. ft. should be allowed; or with occa- 
sional help from the foot- or headman, a 2.5 per cent. to 
3 per cent. grade. 

The grade of the track leaving the cage should be 
about 2 per cent. to 2.5 per cent. in order to assist the 
car in leaving the shaft quickly. 

It is customary to have about 50 ft. in the vicinity 
of the shaft, plane or slope landings somewhat steeper 
than the minimum grade required for the car to start 
unassisted, so as to expedite handling the cars. The 


[: THE vicinity of shafts, slopes, planes, etc., where 


remainder of the turnout grade should run about 1.5 per 
cent. to 1.7 per cent. for loaded cars and from 1.6 per 


-cent. to 1.9 per cent. for empty cars, on the straight 


track. A stretch of 50 to 100 ft. should be made level 
at the end of the turnout to retard motion and prevent 
the cars from running upon the main track. 

When a curve occurs on a gravity grade, the compen- 
sation should be reversed; that is, the compensation 
should be added to the regular grade used for the tan- 
gents in order to allow for this curve resistance. The 
method of computing compensation has been treated 
in the preceding issue. 

To illustrate: If the grade for straight track was 
1.6 per cent. on a 100-ft. radius, or 57 deg. curve, 
(), the compensation should be 0.6 to 1.4 ft. per 100 
ft. The grade on the curve would thus be 2.2 to 3 per 
cent. Experience will determine the proper allowance 
to use for the cars employed. 

Cars with the wheels turning loose on the axles will 


require a less compensation than those having the 


wheels keyed to the axle. The curve friction which the 
compensation is intended to equalize is due to the pres- 
sure of the flanges and the sliding, both lateral and longi- 
tudinal, of the wheels on the rail head. 

In order to secure an easy running curve, three 
considerations are necessary: First, to elevate the 
outer rail to allow for the centrifugal force of the 
moving cars; second, to widen the gage of the track; 
third, to ease the approaches to the curve. 

The elevating of the outer rail is termed the super- 
elevation, and its amount is dependent on the velocity 
at which the cars are to travel, the radius of the 
curve, the gage of the track and the weight of the 





cars. This superelevation may be computed from the 
formula: 
o = -9V" 5 
~ $2.16R 
in which 


¢ = Superelevation required, in inches; 

V = Velocity at which the cars are to travel, in 
feet per second; 

g = Gage of the track, in inches; 

R= Radius of the curve, in feet. 
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The numeral 32.16 is the force of gravity. By the 
foregoing formula the superelevation for a velocity 
of 6 miles per hour (the maximum velocity allowed 
by law in a number of states for haulages underground ) 
and a 30-in. gage track should be as follows: 





Fora 40 ft. radius curve 
For a 50 ft. radius curve 
Fora 60 ft. radius curve 
For a_ 80 ft. radius curve 
For-a 100 ft. tadivecurvers eae dO kts} Stank hae ached Apne Ore rena? 
For 4. 150 fteradius curveiiae conc omic ae Sacre eke tee eee 
Por 4200 ft*radius‘curvet oes Cais FCO cate lier te ant, 7k ata ene 





This superelevation varies directly as the gage, so 
that if the gage was 40 in., the superelevation would 
be 4%, or 14 times as great; or for 20 in. 3}, or two- 
thirds as great as that shown in the table. 

The elevation varies, as will be noted in the formula, 
as the square of the velocity; that is, if the velocity 
is 12 miles per hour, instead of the figure for 6 miles 
per hour, for which the table was computed, the super- 
elevation would be (4,2)? or four times as great. 

For example: If the gage was 40 in. and the veloc- 
ity 12 miles per hour, the superelevation would be 4% 
x ¢*)? = 13x4, or 53 times that shown in the table. 
The maximum superelevation, however, should not ex- 
ceed about one-seventh of the gage. 

In applying the superelevation the best practice is to 
proceed a distance back along the straight track ap- 
proaching the curve and give the outer rail the elevation 
gradually, and at the same time start to gently curve 
the track, increasing the curvature more and more 
until when the curve proper is reached it will have 
the required curvature and superelevation. 

The distance used to reach the full curvature and 
superelevation will depend largely on the amount of 
straight track on either approach to the curve; where 
possible, it is good practice to elevate 1 in. in the 
length of a rail and apply the curvature in the same 
distance. To gain a superelevation of 2 in., would 
mean proceeding back two rail lengths and achieving 





WELL-LAID NARROW-GAGE REVERSE CURVE 


the elevation in that distance. When the supereleva- 
tion and curvature are applied skillfully, there should 
be no jar to the traffic when the curve is reached. 
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The maximum speed should be used in figuring the 
superelevation. This increase in height of the outer 
rail when within safe bounds tends to reduce the curve 
resistance. When the cars are moved by rope in both 
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FIG, 13. POSITION OF CAR WHEELS ON A CURVE 


directions over a curve the inner rail should be elevated 
instead of the outer, as the motive force tends to draw 
the cars toward the inside of the curve. When they 
are pulled by rope and allowed to return by gravity, 
pulling the rope with them, the outer rail should be 
raised but not to the full superelevation. 


INCREASING GAGE OF TRACK ON CURVES 


The cars in traveling around a curve do not move 
concentric to the axis of the curve, as is commonly 
supposed, but rather in a series of short tangents. Fig. 
13 shows the normal position of the wheels in traveling 
around a curve. 

One front wheel hugs the outer rail while the opposite 
back wheel tends to hold to the inner rail. The friction 
resulting from the action of the front outer wheel of 
course cannot be avoided; the flange friction of the hind 
inner wheel, however, can be reduced or eliminated by 
widening the gage of the track. The position that the rear 
axle and wheels will assume when free to move is 
radial to the curve, so that when the gage of the track 
is increased sufficiently, no friction will result from the 
pressure of the rear inner wheel flange laterally against 
the rail. 

Another reason why the track gage should be in- 
creased on curves is that if any advantage is realized 
from the coning of the tread on the car wheels in 
consuming the extra length of the outer rail (which 
is very doubtful, as the position assumed by the rails 
bears no relation to that required by the coning), it 
can be better effected by permitting the lateral action 
necessary. 

Also, as the hind lateral pressure is reduced, there 
is less force tending to narrow the wheel gage and 
produce an excess play on the axles, which trouble is 
quite common where the wheels revolve on the axle. 

The distance which the gage of the rails can be 
increased is small, depending on the widths of the 
wheel treads, the condition of the wheel gage and the 
radius of the curve; 1 in. is about the maximum with 
ordinary rolling stock. 

The distance by which the rear outer wheel stands 
from the outer rail on a curve, which is the theoretic 
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distance that the gage should be widened, is equal to 
the versed sine of the chord subtended by twice the 
length of wheelbase. 
Expressing this relation as a formula: 
Let 
I = Theoretic distance in feet that the gage should 
be increased beyond the gage of the car 
wheels; 
L = Length of wheelbase of the cars, in feet; 
R= Radius of curve, in feet; 


A = Angle subtended by the wheelbase = 3, 


Then 
I=R vers sin a. ) 
For example : If the car has a 5-ft. wheelbase, the 
theoretic distance the gage should be increased on a 
l-deg. curve is: 


5 
A = 5730 
7 =O150 vers sin a = 0.0022 ft.> 

in which 5730’ — radius of a 1-deg. curve, and 1 — cos 
a = vers sin a. 

This increase in gage should be applied gradually, 

as explained under superelevation. The theoretic dis- 

tance required in excess of the wheel gage is as follows: 


== sin a — 0 dens 03.min.s 


Wheelbase Wheelbase Wheelbase Wheelbase 
23 Ft. 3 Ft. 33 Ft. Ft. 


Radius, Ft. 4 Ft 

‘US Ses 2 ane ee ee ad 2 in. 12 in. 17 in 23 in. 
EPR rte cit hte. tere ears le T ere ie 2 in. 13 in. 13 in. 2” int 
CO ea ls ein ashe Soreplei dyes ies 2 in. ; in, li in 15 in. 
6} o.3 2 easier ine fapmracane as seeing 2 in. 2 in. Mein 12 in. 
LOC B8 Precvors Fr. ae Neale So als ates 2 in. vs in. 2 in. 1 in. 
UES UL in Reh aCe nr 2 in. 2 in 2 in, Sin, 
LOND Sener S.2 Ok oe Eh. v he 3; in. 5 in 2in + in. 


The foregoing distances apply to the wheel gage, not 
the track gage, and as mentioned before, the increase 
above the track gage will hardly be permitted to exceed 
1 in., unless the treads are unusually wide. 

Taking the case of a 50-ft. radius curve with a 
34-ft. wheelbase, the track gage being 4 in. greater 
than the gage of the wheels, the theoretic increase is 
14 in., which, as there is 4 in. allowance between the 
track gage and the wheel gage, and the treads of the 
wheels permit another inch, the full increase can be 
given. 

With a 4-ft. wheelbase and 3-in. play between the 
gages on a 40-ft. radius curve, if 1 in. above track 
gage is allowed, there will be {-in. deficiency. This 
deficiency will have a resisting effect equal to moving 
the weight on the hind wheels { in. by the curve length. 


GUARD RAILS 


When guard rails are necessary on curves they should 
be placed parallel to and at a distance from the inner 
rail such that they will restrain the flange of the front 
wheel from running over the head of the outer rail. 

Where the wheels are not true to gage, as is often 
the case with loose wheels, the guards in this position 
are not very effective. Placing the guard at a distance 
equal to the tread of the wheels on the outer side of 
the outer rail and about 1 in. higher is often resorted to. 

With rope haulage, the guard should be placed at 
a distance equal to the width of the tread outside the 
inner rail. At the bottoms of slopes and similar places, 
since the force is contrary in hoisting and lowering, 
the guard should be placed outside of both rails. 
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On planes and slopes it is good practice to have 
guards even though the track is straight. Such guards 
are usually made of wood and covered with flat or 
angle iron, and are made as high as the axle and journal 
box will allow. The type of journal and oil-box used 
on the cars, together with local conditions, will deter- 
mine whether the guards should be placed inside or 
outside of the rails. 

If the guards outside the inner rail of the curve 
are made of rail, by spiking them to ties distinct from 
those supporting the main rails they can be more readily 
brought back to the tread distance as they wear or 
are forced out of alignment. 


(To be continued) 


Large Coke Output in 1916 


The production of coke in 1916 was 54,533,585 net 
tons, valued at $170,841,497, an increase over 1915 of 
12,952,435 tons, or 31 per cent. in quantity, and $65,- 
337,329, or 62 per cent. in value. 

The output of beehive coke was 35,464,224 tons, hav- 
ing a reported value of $95,468,127, an increase of 
nearly 29 per cent. in quantity and 67 per cent. in value 
over 1915. The production of byproduct coke was 19,- 
069,361 tons, valued at $75,373,070, an increase of 35.5 
per cent. in quantity and 55.2 per cent. in value over 
1915. Byproduct coke represented nearly 35 per cent. 
of the total in 1916, compared with 34 per cent. in 1915 


Gas Explosion at Clay, Ky. 


The explosion which severely damaged parts of Mine 
No. 7 of the West Kentucky Coal Co., at- Clay, Ky., on 
Aug. 4, was caused by the ignition of combustible gas, 
by a man who, wearing a lighted, open cap-lamp, was 


entering a short room near the face of a comparatively 


short rise heading (known as No. 2 South) which had 
been turned off the Seventh East (right) entry. This 
much has been ascertained by C. J. Norwood, state in- 
spector of mines of Kentucky, and given to the repre- 
sentative of Coal Age. Later Mr. Norwood will make 
a detailed report of the disaster, which is the worst in 
the history of Kentucky mining. Kentucky has hitherto 
had an excellent record for safe mining, and recent 
changes were even thought to have increased that safety. 

Altogether the deaths resulting from the explosion 
totaled 61, according to the count of the bodies removed 
during the ten days following the explosion. On Aug. 
14 the management of the mine announced that recon- 
struction work was progressing satisfactorily and that 
it was expected operations could be resumed by the last 
of the week. | 

On being advised of the explosion, Mr. Norwood went 
at once to Clay, taking an active part in the recovery 
of bodies and making examinations underground as the 
rescue operations proceeded, completing the examination 
of the mine on Aug. 15. 

The mine is 228 ft. deep, the deepest in the section 
In the past ten years the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co. has had two other explosions. Seven men 
were killed in mine No. 5 at Baker, and two or three in 
mine No. 4 at Wheatcroft. 
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Coal Mining Investigations—III 





SYNOPSIS — This installment treats of the re- 
search work conducted by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, the testing of explosives used in 
mines and the adoption of permissible explosives. 





dust take time and are expensive, so that the de- 

sirability of a reliable laboratory test of in- 
flammability is obvious. For some years the de- 
velopment of such a test has been in progress in 
the Bureau of Mines. The measure of inflamma- 
bility now used in the bureau is the pressure de- 
veloped when a definite amount of dust, air dried and 
ground until its particles are of definite size, is ignited 
by being blown in a definite way against a source of 
heat of definite size and temperature. 


[ ARGE-SCALE tests of the explosibility of coal 


APPARATUS USED IN THE EXPLOSIBILITY TESTS 


The apparatus used at present consists of a thick 
glass bulb connected through a tubulure with a steam- 
pressure gage, and another tubulure, opposite the first, 
connected air-tight with a small glass funnel whose 
stem is bent to a right angle. The dust to be examined 
is placed in this funnel. Between the two tubulures, in 
the center of the glass bulb, is a rigidly held platinum 
tube that is heated electrically to 1200 deg. C. The dust 
is blown against the platinum tube by a puff of oxygen 
under definite conditions. The pressure developed by 
the ignition of the dust, which ranges from a few tenths 





POWDER CAN BLOWN AGAINST PROP BY FORCE 
OF AN EXPLOSION 


The coke on the can was deposited after the can was driven 
against the prop 


of a pound to 20 lb. per sq.in., is registered on the gage. 
Tests of mixtures of coal and shale dusts are also made. 

In general, predictions from these laboratory tests of 
the explosibility of bituminous dusts in mine tests have 
been satisfactory, but there has not been such agree- 


ment between laboratory and mine tests, of anthracites 
and lignites. Further development of the apparatus is 
being attempted in order to obtain satisfactory results 
throughout the entire range of coals. i 

Opinions differ as to how flame spreads through a 
cloud of inflammable coal dust. Some investigators 
believe that the dust particles burn as a whole, but others 
hold that during the short period of heating, just before 
inflammation, combustible gases are distilled from the 
coal, and that these gases give rise to the explosion. 
If the latter view is correct, then the readiness with 
which the gas distills is obviously a factor determining 
the inflammability or explosibility of the dust. 

The plan of the bureau’s experiments has been to 
subject a suspension of dust (dust cloud) to momentary 
heating sufficient to cause inflammation in air, to re- 
peat in an inert atmosphere (nitrogen), and to analyze 
the atmosphere for combustible gases. The source of 
heat in some of the tests was an incandescent weight, 
which was dropped through a dust suspension. The 
results of such test indicated that distillation of com- 
bustible gases was not a factor in the initiation of an 
explosion. 

In work now under way the source of heat is a blast 
of hot gas. The results obtained agree with those of 
the other method. The amounts of combustible gases 
formed in the inert nitrogen atmosphere were far too 
slight to make explosive mixtures had the atmosphere 
been air instead of nitrogen. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXPLOSIVES 


The explosives used in coal mines not only cause 
accidents such as happen in the use of explosives 
elsewhere, but they have given use to widespread 
disasters by igniting explosive mixtures of mine gas 
and air and of coal dust and air, or both. In addition, 


; the firing of explosives so shakes the walls and roofs 
¢ of the mines as to cause falls, with their attendant 
8 casualties. 


In view of the large number of explosives and their 


| wide range in composition and properties, it is obvious 


that certain of them should prove more suitable for use 
in mines than others. The problem is to determine 
which explosives are the most suitable for this purpose 
and the precise conditions under which they may be 
used with the greatest safety. 

This problem could be worked out in actual mining, 
but experimental investigations in a working mine are 
hazardous and slow. To obtain the information sought, 
in the speediest and most economical manner, laboratory 
methods are required. 

The Bureau of Mines at its Pittsburgh experiment 
station has equipment for such laboratory testing of 
explosives. These tests involve chemical and physical 
examinations and the detonation of charges under care- 
fully controlled conditions. 

With the codperation of explosives manufacturers 
the bureau has evolved a type of explosive especially 
intended for use in gaseous or dusty coal mines. Such 
explosives, termed permissible explosives, are tested and 
approved by the bureau, which also prescribes condi- 
tions under which they must be used to be regarded 
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GAS AND DUST GALLERY NO. 1 AND CANNON MOUNTED ON TRUCK 


as permissible. Thus the bureau prescribes that an 
explosive is not to be regarded as permissible unless 
used with a detonator (blasting cap) of proper strength. 

The apparatus employed in testing explosives and the 
methods of using it are briefly outlined in the para- 
graphs following: 

Every explosive tested for permissibility is examined 
as to its physical properties, including the determina- 
tion of the average diameter, length and weight of 
the cartridge, whether the cartridge has been dipped 
more than once in moisture-proofing material, the 
apparent specific gravity of the cartridge, the weight 
of the wrapper per 100 grams of explosive, and the 
color and consistence of the explosive. 


TESTS To DETERMINE STRENGTH AND SAFETY 


When feasible, screening tests are made to deter- 
mine the sizes of the different ingredients. Some of 
the tests made to determine the strength and relative 
safety of the explosive are described below. 

A ballistic pendulum is used to measure what is 
termed the deflective force of the explosive. A charge 
tamped with dry clay is loaded into a small cannon, 
and the charge is fired against the pendulum, which 
is a mortar weighing 31,600 lb., suspended by means 
of a stirrup from two cast-steel saddles fitting over a 
steel supporting beam that rests on nickel-steel knife- 
edges. The amount of the explosive being tested that 
causes the pendulum to swing as far as will a charge 
of 4 lb. (227 grams) of the Pittsburgh experiment 
station standard 40 per cent. “straight” nitroglycerin 
dynamite is known as the unit deflective charge. It 
must be less than 1 lb. (464 grams). This test in- 
dicates the coal-getting strength of an explosive. 

The liability of an explosive to produce an ignition 
of coal dust in a mine is determined by firing it in 
what is known as gas and dust gallery No. 1. This 
consists of a steel cylinder 100 ft. long and 6% ft. in 
diameter. In part of the gallery are placed sensitive 
explosive mixtures of gas and air, coal dust and air, 
or gas, coal dust and air. The discharge into the 


gallery is similar to a “blown-out shot” in a mine. An 
explosive is considered to have passed the gallery test 
if no one of the prescribed shots ignites the mixture 
into which it is fired. 

In tests 1 and 8, described below, 10 shots are made. 
For each shot a charge equivalent to the unit deflective 
charge of the explosive is used; the explosive is placed 
in its original wrapper, and each shot is tamped with 
1 lb. of clay stemming. 

In test 1, on each trial, a mixture of gas and air 
containing 8 per cent. of gas (methane and ethane) 
is used. 

In test 3, on each trial, 40 lb. of bituminous coal 
dust is used, 20 lb. being distributed uniformly on a 
wooden bench placed in front of the cannon, and 20 
lb. being placed in side shelves in the second 20 ft. 
of the gallery. 

In test 4, five shots, each with a 134-lb. charge, are 
fired without stemming. A mixture of gas and air 
containing 4 per cent. gas (methane and ethane) and 
20 lb. of bituminous coal dust is used. Eighteen 
pounds of the coal dust is placed on shelves along 
the sides of the first 20 ft. of the gallery, and 2 lb. 
is so placed in a part of the gallery inclosed by a 
paper diaphragm that it will be thrown into suspension 
by an air current. 

The rate of detonation (or “quickness”’) of an ex- 
plosive is determined by firing a charge in a covered 
pit. The explosive ends of the cartridges are cut off 
and the cartridges are placed in a sheet-iron tube which 
is suspended in the pit. Through perforations in the 
side of the tube two wires pass through the explosive 
at intervals of 1 m. along the length of the tube. A 
No. 7 electric detonator inserted into one end of the 
cartridge file detonates the explosive. Each of the wires 
passing through the charge is electrically connected to 
a Mettegang recorder which has a soot-covered bronze 
drum revolving rapidly at a known speed. When the 
explosion breaks the electric circuit through the wires 
by a wire passing through the long cartridge, an elec- 
tric spark makes an impression on the drum. 
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on the developments of the week was the con- 

ference between President Wilson; Francis 8. Pea- 
body, chairman of the Committee on Coal Production; 
John P. White, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and William Green, secretary of each or- 
ganization. On leaving the President’s office, Mr. White 
dictated the following statement to which Mr. Peabody 
concurred: 


The President was advised to act quickly in creating an 
agency, as authorized by Congress, providing for Federal 
supervision and control of coal production and distribution. 
The mine workers’ representatives stated to the President 
that agitation by State Councils of Defense, state organ- 
izations and state governments looking to state control of 
coal-mining operations and coal production was, in their 
opinion, doing much harm, and that this injurious effect 
would be overcome only by Federal action and Federal 
control. The President was requested that with the agency 
or authority, through which the Government would exer- 
cise control over coal production, that representatives of 
all elements, miners and operators, engaged in the produc- 
tion of coal would be associated. It was their opinion, 
based upon knowledge and experience, that codperation of 
all forces engaged in coal production could be brought 
about if they were represented in an advisory capacity or 
otherwise, with the agency or authority exercising govern- 
mental control. We deny most emphatically that either a 
request or suggestion was made in opposition to a reduc- 
tion of the selling price of coal. Our mission was for no 
other purpose than as stated herein. 


. MONG the important activities that had a bearing 





To relieve the coal situation in the Northwest, the 
first priority order was issued Aug. 20, just ten days 
after the passage of the bill giving this power to the 
President. The order directs the railroads serving Lake 
Erie ports “daily to give preference and priority in the 
distribution of cars to coal mines served by them and 
transport the same so that bituminous coal for trans- 
shipment as aforesaid by Lake shall have preference 
and priority in transportation.” 

The portion of the order referring to vessels engaged 
in the Lake trade is as follows: 


All common carriers by water engaged in shipment of 
Lake bituminous coal, as aforesaid, shall and they are 
hereby directed, until further order, to accept and receive 
all cargoes of such coal tendered to them for shipment as 
aforesaid, and to so load, transport and deliver the same 
that it shall have preference and priority in transportation. 

The railroad companies to which this order and direction 
applies are: Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Campbell’s 
Creek Railroad Co., Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad Co., 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railway Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co., Coal and Coke Railway Co., Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Dents Run Railroad Co., 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad Co., Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad Co., East Broad Top Railroad and Coal 
Co., Erie Railroad Co., Hocking Valley Railway Co., Hunt- 
ingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad and Coal Co., Kan- 
awha & Michigan Railway Co., Kanawha & West Virginia 





Railroad Co., Kittanning Run Railroad Co., Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad Co., Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion Rail. 


road Co., Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Monongahela 
Railway Co., Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad Co., New 
York Central Railroad Co., New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Northern 
Ohio Railway Co., Pennsylvania Co., Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., Pere Marquette Railroad Co., Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Rail- 
way Co., Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway Co., Toledo & 
Ohio Central Railway Co., Toledo, Detroit Railroad Ceo.., 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Co., Wabash Railway. 
Co., Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Co., Washington 
Run Railroad Co., West Side Belt Railroad Co., West Vir- 
ginia Northern Railroad Co., Western Maryland Railway 
Co., Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co., Youngstown & 
Ohio River Railroad Co., Zanesville & Western Railway Co. 


In connection with the priority order, which was 
signed by Judge Robert S. Lovett, the following official 
statement was made: 

Judge Robert S. Lovett, member of the War Industries 
Board of the Council of National Defense in charge of 
priority, has been designated by the President as adminis- 


trative officer under the provisions of the Priority Ship- 
ments Act, approved Aug. 10. 


Realizing that drastic action was necessary if the 
Northwest secured its coal requirements before the close 
of navigation, Francis S. Peabody, the chairman of the 
Committee on Coal Production, called a conference of 
railway officials and others to discuss that situation. 
The following resolution was adopted and recommended 
to the consideration of the coal operators, railroad offi- 
cials and Federal authorities: 

That it is the sense of this meeting that in view of the 
fact that the measures taken by the War Board in the 
efforts to increase coal shipments to the Northwest have 
proved ineffective, that unless peremptory orders be issued 
from some authoritative source to all coal operators in the 
Pittsburgh district, the Fairmont district and the No. 7 
Ohio district, that they must ship 50 per cent. of the cars 
(excepting cars for railroad fuel) furnished to their mines 
west until further notice, or until the present emergency 


is met, the situation in the Northwest next winter will 
amount to a calamity. 


The action was based on the following report sub- 
mitted by a subcommittee appointed by Mr. Peabody: 


Aggregate tonnage to move during the season of 1917 


WAS & ot ane hbo) cyobeper sian ois lelkiy beans pode boeaore eat aie cee eee 29,000,000 
Forwarded: to Aug? 11, sinGiisives i. .fsiac. eee nee 12,000,000 
Remainder to move up to the close of navigation.... 17,000,000 
Period” remaining -embracesse.ci 16 cee nero ene 16 weeks 
Requiring shipment at a weekly rate of............. 1,062,000 
Coal now moving ata weekly rate of2.. 4c seen cone 940,000 
The estimated weekly increase via the port of Toledo, 

based upon increased transportation efficiency..... 200,000 
seen ay present operation this gives a weekly ton- 

we Eko poste Shls.s eit te ee ee eee 1,140,000 
Total As 16 “weeks (170.5. Poa chet tat 6 ot ates «, Grete tae 18,100,000 


The foregoing represents a performance that can be 
made only under favorable seasonal and weather con- 
ditions, on the Great Lakes. In the event seasonable 
conditions compare with the average of the past 25 years, 
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the experience gained by the vessel owners determine 
that 50 per cent. of this tonnage should be delivered 
with the close of the month of July; that the remain- 
ing 50. per cent. should move as follows: August, 5,- 
950,000 tons; September, 5,100,000 tons; October, 3,- 
400,000 tons; November, 2,550,000 tons; making a 
total of 17,000,000 tons. 

The spread of the remaining 50 per cent., however, 
will be altered by the fact that the Lake Erie Bitumi- 
nous Coal Exchange has now perfected an arrangement 
with the vessel owners of all of the fleets navigating the 
Great Lakes, to the effect that an adequate supply will 
be furnished by the vessel owners at all Lake Erie ports 
as rapidly as cargoes of bituminous coal have been com- 
pleted, under which conditions a substantial increase 
can reasonably be expected during the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, which in effect will 
represent an increase of approximately 3,000,000 tons 
over the same period of 1916, provided coal is available 
to be moved. 

Further discussion of the subject developed that the 
situation at the Lake Erie front is that the ports west 
of Cleveland are up to full normal operating capacity, 
and ports of Cleveland and east to Erie, Penn., inclu- 
sive are subnormal due to shortage of shipments from 
Western Pennsylvania, Fairmont, Cambridge and Ohio 
No. 8 districts. 

In order to bring Lake coal to a tonnage adequate to 
Lake necessities, it is necessary to increase shipments 
from the above mentioned districts which, in the judg- 
ment of this meeting, can only be accomplished by ob- 
serving the action proposed in the resolution adopted at 
a meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Aug. 1, between 
the Lake coal and iron ore shippers, representatives of 
the Northwestern dock interests and railroads serving 
Lake Erie ports, arrived at after a thorough considera- 
tion of this question. 

The railroad’s war board, in commenting on the Lake 
situation, authorized the following statements: 


For reasons entirely beyond the control of the railroads, 
this large increase in the movement of coal has sought 
markets other than those reached via Lake Erie ports or 
via those ports to Lake Superior and Lake Michigan ports. 

Another step was taken by the railroads in, ordering the 
return to the lines serving the Lake ports of all their self- 
clearing coal cars needed to handle this particular kind of 
coal business, with the further order that such cars be not 
permitted to leave such lines during the season of Lake 
navigation. 

If coal is forwarded freely to Lake Erie ports, empty 
cars, are provided for iron ore going back, which will give 
a load in each direction and increase the total efficiency of 
the railroads, besides providing the necessary fuel and the 
iron ore needed for the furnaces up to June 1, 1918. 





Directors for the National Association of Coal Oper- 
ators were selected Tuesday. The men who will direct 
the affairs of the new association are: H. N. Taylor, 
Kansas City; Rembrandt Peale, central Pennsylvania; 
Howell B. Davis, Knoxville, Tenn.; F. C. Honnold, Illi- 
nois; A. M. Ogle, Indiana; George H. Barker, Ohio; 
W. F. Field, western Pennsylvania; J. J. Tierney, smoke- 
less fields of West Virginia; J. Wheelwright, high vola- 
tile region of West Virginia. The Association, at the 
close of the day’s session, represented 20 associations 
and 619 operating companies producing 150,000,000 tons 
annually, or 30 per cent. of the country’s production. To 
work out the details of the organization and to render 
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the assistance requested by the coal committee will 
require a week it is estimated. 





Quite contrary to expectations, President Wilson took 
the matter of price fixing into his own hands Tuesday 
and prescribed provisional prices to cover all the coal- 
producing districts in the country. The announcement 
of the method of administering the fuel supplies was 
not forthcoming. It had been predicted that the Presi- 
dent would designate a fuel administrator. The prices 
fixed are one-third lower than those agreed upon volun- 
tarily by the operators themselves. The statement as 
given out at the White House is as follows: 


The following scale of prices is prescribed for bituminous 
coal at the mine in the several coal-producing districts. It 
is provisional only. It is subject to reconsideration when 
the whole method of administering the fuel supplies of the 
country shall have been satisfactorily organized and put 
into operation. Subsequent measures will have as their 
object a fair and equitable control of the distribution of 
the supply and of the prices not only at the mines but also 
in the hands of the middlemen and the retailers. 

The prices provisionally fixed here are fixed by my au- 
thority under the provisions of the recent act of Congress 
regarding administration of the food supply of the country, 
which also conferred upon the Executive control of the fuel 
supply. They are based upon the actual cost of production 
and are deemed to be not only fair and just but liberal as 


well. Under them the industry should nowhere lack stim- 
ulation. WoopROow WILSON. 
Run of Prepared Slack or 
Mine Sizes Screenings 
Pennsylvania, were aes wlan oot cee eto. $2.00 $2.25 Slats 
Marylands? ta: Sistsearecr snes tics Sane aa asesare 2.00 ye A 1.75 
Westy Vin gina yee Sten -aiersiet. 's) ace aca aspeate 2.00 2525 1 75 
West Virginia (New River)............:.... 215 2.40 1.90 
WAN GINA SEES ete ae ee ae tin ae clacahato ck ne 2.00 Red be) 1.75 
OMG. (thick vein) rae stn sya tare Arc ee aie 2.00 2.25 1.75 
ONIO (chin vem) ser eee tytn 4 fe See 2.35 2.60 2.10 
Kentuckycn.4: : Berens See tt cn eee 1.95 2.20 1.70 
Kentucky; (Jellicohaerns. caver. ac, eee 22 040 2.65 pA Me 
Alabamea, (Big Seam) eeareeok er seein notncs 1290 2.15 1.65 
Alabama (Pratt, Jaeger and Corona)......... 2.15 2.40 1.90 
Alabama (Cahaba and Black Creek)......... 2.40 2.65 Dele 
“Detinéssee: (Gastern)m yates «oe bee oe ocak 2.30 2e55 23:05 
qennessee!(Jellich)\iman igs res nehae 2540 2.65 pA hs 
ANGIaNS overt ea er > ont cle REEDS 1.95 2.20 1.70 
TUNO1s)-.. AE Anse ae AIG ee etnies bdtetd 1.95 2.20 1.70 
isnois (third ty cin mens «eee ene 2.40 2.65 2 Us 
ATKADSAS 2h eee rn ge POR partir: 6 2.65 2.90 2.40 
LOWES 2 « earure aetergearIRAr eae se YA Ae 2.70 2.95 2.45 
Wansas see Neier Mesias te ta i erate 2e55 2.80 2.30 
Miss wrt 75 iis cies creer, creeks i Meee «) tes eotn stots 2.70 2.95 2.45 
Oilahomanenc acetosmi orc 6 oeitie. sO cia 3.05 3.30 2.80 
LOXaSi y=) Sesaheeee ye ee tk eR. OMS ate 2.65 2.90 2.40 
Coloradoi iia steers: ote sho abe es eles 3 2.45 2.70 2.20 
Montana)! raseteartet. Se ne sate Sas cies? 2.70 2.95 2.45 
ING Wi Mexico saamincteastt ac. oe aca Phe hath ante 2.40 2.65 2.15 
WYOMING 5 skeet ee Lee tek es oe 2250 v1 b 2525 
Utah ee ec races See eS etareeie. 72 OO 2.85 / hee 
Washington........ Ss : B25 3.50 3.00 


Note—Prices are on f. o. b. mine basis for tons of 2,000 Ib. 





What is expected to be the most comprehensive com- 
pilation of cost statistics covering coal mining is being 
assembled under the direction of Francis S. Peabody, 
chairman of the Committee on Coal Production, for 
presentation to the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Peabody has summoned to Washington the auditors of 
many of the large coal companies and has appealed to 
the National Association of Coal Operators for assist- 
ance. Since the prices fixed by the President are pro- 
visional, these statistics will be presented so as to enable 
the Federal Trade Commission to reach final figures 
which will be more accurate than those on which the 
prices designated by the President were fixed. 





To discuss the situation which has been precipitated 
by the prices fixed by the President, all the coal opera- 
tors in the United States have been called by the Board 
of Directors of the National Association of Coal 
Operators to meet Aug. 29 at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh. 
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General Labor Review 


The executive boards of all the three district unions in 
the anthracite region met at Wilkes-Barre on Aug. 16 for 
the purpose of outlining plans for a joint meeting of the 
representatives of miners and operators to discuss the 
closed shop in the anthracite region. As no word was re- 
ceived from the operators no action was taken. The union 
had fixed Aug. 21 as the date for the meeting, provided 
that date was satisfactory to the operating companies. 

It has been said that the operators are too busy with 
the Council of National Defense to have time to discuss the 
closed shop, but it is more likely that the operators are 
little disposed to consider the modification of their contract. 
They recall that only on May 1 of this year they most gen- 
erously modified it. Does it have to be pieced and patched 
every three or four months? The habit of remodeling grows, 
and they may well ask: Of 
what value is a contract if it 
is subject to such frequent 
refurbishment? The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Coal Department 
has its trouble with the gen- 
eral grievance committee—a 
body peculiar to the union 
politics of that company. The 
general committee of so large 
a company is apt to believe 
itself superior to orders from 
district presidents and execu- 
tive boards, and the union 
consequently finds it hard to 
keep it in control. The diffi- 
culties with “shelf” coal or 
“bottom” coal, as it might 
better be termed, are nothing new. The company believes 
with some reason that the loaders are making enough 
money to meet these difficulties as they arise. 

One correspondent reports that “All pleas for continuous 
operation of the collieries are without effect.” The men 
knowing that jobs are easy to get absent themselves at 
will, and take as many after-payday holidays as in times 
less stirring than these. At Audenried No. 4 colliery of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. the picker boys tied up 
the plant because one of their number was in arrears in 
the payment of his union dues, This colliery is suffering 
from a shortage of inside men, but is able to keep up ship- 
ments, because it is drawing large quantities of coal from 
its strippings. At these strippings three steam shovels of 
the revolving type are loading more coal with less labor 
than was formerly needed. 

In Illinois, Frank Farrington has managed to quiet the 
strike trouble. Many of the men probably were anxious 
for a few days of idleness. They thought “it was time to 
knock off anyhow.” Not a few struck because they did not 
want the drivers to call them “scabs.” There was no real 
unanimity of sentiment, and when Farrington read the 
strikers out of the union the men who wanted to work were 
heartened to do so. In Illinois mines “Stand by the Presi- 
dent” is not without force. The only men who wanted to 
stay out were the Socialists. 

The strike in southeastern Kentucky and in Tennessee 
still continues. The mines are closed down tight. No 
arrangements have so far been made between the mine 
workers and individual operators. In Alabama a strike 
was called for Aug. 20. On Aug. 17, John P, White, William 
Green, J. R. Kennamer, district president for Alabama, and 
William Harrison, member of the international board for 


up in any trade results. 
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The Labor Situation 
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The proud boast of every trade unionist should be 
unstinted loyalty to these United States of America. 
Observance of contracts should be the aim of every 
member as well as every union official. 
play our part in the war manfully and well. 


legitimate endeavor should be exercised before a tie- 


We must keep pace with time. 
Ungrudgingly give the best that is in 
us if we are to expect the best in return. Conditions 
are being transformed overnight; we must meet 
these new demands, safely and sanely.—John P. 
White in Labor Day Statement. 
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Alabama, telegraphed all the unions that Secretary of 
Labor Wilson had called a conference to meet with him 
in Birmingham, Ala., “for the purpose of opening negotia- 
tions looking to a settlement of the mining controversy in 
the state.” They added: “In deference to the request of our 
Government and in accordance with the policy adopted at 
our convention, we instruct mine workers to continue work 
pending the outcome of this meeting.” 


Who Shall Lift Bottom Coal? 


Mining machines properly placed by competent men will 
mine coal lying on a smooth bed without leaving a slab near 
the bottom rock. But sometimes men are not competent, 
and sometimes they place the machine so that it cuts up 
into the coal; then, again, sometimes the seam is capricious 
and after going up will turn downward, and somehow a 
slab, a wedge, a segment of 
coal is left in the floor. Who 
shall lift it? This trouble 
arose in the Taylor colliery 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R., Coal Depart- 
ment. The miners working 
after the machines—in the 
bituminous region they would 
be termed “loaders’—com- 
plained to the efficiency en- 
gineer. It is alleged that he 
agreed to supply men to lift 
the coal and that the com- 
pany then refused to accept 
his promise as binding and 
notified the men that if they 
did not pick up the coal on 
the bottom they could take 
out their tools and quit. There are about 35 of these load- 
ing miners and about five of them apparently pressed the 
grievance. The company says that the miner was paid 
wages which took into tacit consideration all the difficulties 
associated with the work, of which the difficulty about 
which the complaint was lodged was one. The company 
declares that the men were making $150 to $175 a month 
and were working only five or six hours a day. 

It seems reasonable that every man who agrees to do a 
piece of work for a given price accepts all the work implied 
in doing the work unless exceptions have been provided for. 
If a real hardship was worked, the contract might be re- 
vised; but men making so large an income could hardly be 
relieved from their contract obligations. 

However, no matter how reasonable or unreasonable their 
demands are they had no right to strike. Still less have 
the men employed with them the right to go out in sym- 
pathy. This, however, they did, and what is. more, they 
interested the general grievance committee of the company 
and almost brought about a general strike of all the com- 
pany men. If they had been successful, 12,000 mine workers 
would have been made idle. 

When the executive boards of the anthracite districts 
met on Aug. 16 they protested emphatically against the 
Taylor colliery strike, against its approval by the general 
grievance committee and against the proposal to make the 
strike extend to all the mines of the company. The mine 
workers were ordered to ignore any strike order the griev- 
ance committee might issue. John P. White, by telegram, 
condemned the strike order, and the grievance committee 
withdrew it the day before it was due to come into force, 
The committee in a graciously compliant mood 
agreed to order the Taylor colliery men back to work. 


We must 
Every 


Go forward, not 
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The union does not go joyously into the breaking of 
strikes no matter how clearly those strikes may be shown 
to be wrong and violative of express agreements. A recent 
settlement illustrates clearly why this is so. The differences 
between the international organization and locals Nos. 1358, 
1403 and 2354 at Shenandoah, Schuylkill County, have only 
just been adjusted after being in the courts for a year. 
These three locals were suspended 13 months ago for paying 
dues to men who were on strike contrary to the contracts 
of the union and the union rules. The settlement calls for 
the payment by the locals of three months per capita dues 
for each member and reinstatement of both the locals and 
their membership. But for a long time it looked as if the 
international union had been completely worsted by the 
local unions and would have to make an even more com- 
plete submission than that just recorded. 


Peace in Pennsylvania Soft-Coal Mines 


From Meyersdale, or, rather, Salisbury Junction near- 
by, the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. runs a spur up the Castle- 
man River almost to the Maryland state line. It is a short 
road lying deep in the heart of the Alleghenies far away 
from other operations. It is about the only section in 
central Pennsylvania where mines are closed for labor 
trouble. There is no disorder, but the men are stubbornly 
holding out for their demands and have done so for nearly 
a month. Otherwise there is no labor trouble in the state. 


Farrington Settles Illinois Strike 


The strike of company men in the Central Illinois field 
which started about ten days ago spread rapidly over the 
entire central field, practically causing a complete shut- 
down of the mines of the district, which have an estimated 
product when in operation of 100,000 tons a day. It 
was extending into the Fifth and Ninth districts and even 
into the southern Illinois field when it was checked by 
President Frank Farrington, of the Illinois United Mine 
Workers, who ordered the strikers to return to work on 
pain of expulsion from the union and reminded the pit 
committees that it was their duty to supply men to take 
the places of the strikers, adding that miners who refused 
to take the strikers’ places would be expelled from the 
union as if they themselves had gone on strike. 

The demand of the strikers, drivers, top men and other 
day-wage workers was for nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work. Although in practically all cases the miners did 
not join in the strike, they could not work no matter what 
their sympathies were. The shutdown at its height affected 
about 20,000 men. ‘ 

Early in the week Farrington felt that the situation was 
beyond his control and so notified the Coal Production 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. He took 
occasion at the same time to place the blame on the Tlli- 
nois council, charging the members, particularly Levy Mayer, 
with stirring up dissatisfaction among the miners by state- 
ments that the operators were making enormous profits. 

Farrington at that time stated that fifty mines were 
closed in the Central, the Decatur-Pana, the Chicago & Alton 
and the Fifth and Ninth districts. 

The Illinois Coal Operators, the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators and the Coal Operators of the Fifth and Ninth 
districts joined in a communication to the district executive 
board of the United Mine Workers at Springfield, declar- 
ing positively that they would not grant the increases asked 
by the men and insisting that the district organization use 
its full power to compel the men to return to work. 

Farrington, after the receipt of this communication, sent 
a strong telegram to the president of every local in the 
strike zone. In it he declared that the strikers were fla- 
grantly violating the joint agreement and were demanding 
wages in excess of those specified in that instrument. 

Continuing, the telegram read: “If drivers and shift 
hands refuse to report for work they are to be expelled 
from our union. Your attention is also directed to the 
fact that under paragraph C of the thirteenth section of 
the joint agreement the pit committee is obliged to fur- 
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nish men to fill the places of day hands who refuse to return 
to work. Any member so solicited who refuses to respond 
to the request of the mine committee is equally guilty 
with day hands and subject to the same punishment. You 
are instructed not to issue any transfer cards to any of your 
members until authorized to do so by me. 

“T assure you the situation is most desperate and is 
bringing our organization into disrepute; in fact, it threatens 
to demoralize and seriously injure the Iliinois miners’ 
union and it is the bounden duty of every member to join 
with the officers of the organization in their effort to force 
obedience to the requirements of our joint agreement, the 
laws of our union and the authority of its accredited rep- 
resentatives.” 

The telegram produced an immediate effect. Reports 
began coming into Springfield that the men at different 
mines were returning to work, and the indications are that 
all will return. The drivers are yielding with poor grace 
to the overwhelming vote of the men in the locals and 
declare that they will make a later effort to get an increase, 
admitting that they are jealous of the diggers, who are 
getting from $5 to $12 a day. Secret-service men are inves- 
tigating reports that the strike was started and spread by 
agitators not connected with the union. 

Four hundred miners employed by the Lumaghi Coal 
Co. at its No. 2 mine at Collinsville, Ill., have gone back 
to work after being on strike for two weeks. The dispute 
was about the accuracy of the scales. On the advice of L. P. 
Franke, of Spring Valley, Ill., a member of the State Min- 
ers’ Federation, who had been sent to settle the trouble, 
the mine workers decided to return to work. 


Shutdown in Southeastern Kentucky 


What is practically a complete tie-up of mining operations 
continues in union district No. 19, covering southeastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee. There are conflicting reports 
from centers in this field as to the state of affairs, but the 
operators insist that there has been no progress made by 
the strikers, and that of perhaps 23,000 miners less than 
3000 are at work. Numerous statements emanate from 
union headquarters to the effeet that scores of operators 
are making individual contracts with their striking em- 
ployees, but well-posted coal men state that the operations 
named are mostly wagon mines or mines with small outputs. 

At the end of 10 days there had been no disquieting de- 
velopments. In most instances the operators have per- 
mitted the men to occupy their houses,,and in some cases 
commissaries are being conducted. The international union 
is reported to have promised the strikers relief funds. 
Many mine entrances are boarded up and the miners are 
fishing in the mountain streams. C. R. Coleman, of the 
Coleman Mining Co., Pineville, Ky., is seeking a mandamus 
to compel the miners employed by his company to resume 
work and to prevent the union from interfering. 

Both operators and men are looking every moment for 
intervention on the part of representatives of the Govern- 
ment. Mediators and representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are in the field and are undertaking to find a 
common ground on which an agreement can be reached. 
John E. McMillan, mayor of Knoxville, Tenn., has offered 
his services as mediator. Conferences, it is said looking 
toward that end, have been held between E. C. Mahan and 
other representatives of the operators, and Frederick G. 
Davis, of the Department of Labor, at Knoxville. The 
Kentucky Federation of Labor at a meeting held in Louis- 
ville adopted resolutions calling on the Government to in- 
tervene and settle the strike. Large advertisements have 
been inserted by the striking miners in the Louisville papers 
setting forth the contentions of the union organization. 
Comparatively few miners are leaving the field. 


The decreased prices of coal largely destroys the argu- 
ment of industrial prosperity from which an increased wage 
scale was expected by mine workers in the spring. De- 
creased costs of living will remove the other argument that 
wages should rise with mounting prices. It is to be hoped 
that we may have industrial peace. 
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The Truth About Wagon Mines 


ITHIN the past 
year, hundreds of 
small coal mines 


have been opened and many 
similar enterprises are now 
under way. To relieve the 
shortage of coal? Oh, no! 
To make a profit, and at 
the same time to reduce 
the quantity of coal mined, 
so that prices may be maintained or increased and 
profits swelled accordingly. 

Let us take the John Doe mine for example: Two 
miles from a trunk-line coal road . ohn Doe finds an 
old country coal bank, from which many years ago 
the former owner dug a few tons of coal for his own 
supply. The coal bed is not so thick or the mining 
conditions so favorable as upon other properties worked 
on a large scale near-by, but John Doe is a “money 
getter,” and he loses no time in leasing the mining 
right from the owner. If he has no money, he borrows 
$1000 or $2000, buys five or six mine cars and a mule, 
contracts with the farmer to cut some mine props for 
timbering, and is ready to lay the foundation for his 
fortune, for coal will bring $4, $5 or $6 on the cars 
at the nearest railroad siding. 

Miners working at large mines near-by can be had 
on satisfactory terms, and he hires five or ten miners 
and they commence to “pick-mine” the coal, which 
means not pick-mining at all, but “shooting off the 
solid” (blasting), thus blowing the coal into small pieces 
and incidentally mixing the coal with all the slate and 
refuse which the coal bed may contain. At the mine 
from which they came these miners were mining with 
machines, and the output averaged over six tons per 
day per man. At John Doe’s mine they can average 
only about four tons or less per day per man, but 
John Doe pays a rate per ton that is satisfactory, so 
why object? By the time he has ten men working, he 
is getting out 40 tons a day and that means a very 
nice daily profit. 

To ship this coal he orders the agent of the rail- 
road to supply him with one coal car a: day, to be 
placed on the railroad siding nearest his mine, and he 
offers to the farmers an opportunity of hauling his 
coal from the mine to the railroad at a price per ton 
that looks like “big money” to the farmer. ‘Soon the 
road is lined with farmers’ teams and farmer teamsters, 
each earning more than he thinks he can earn with 
his team on his own farm. The farmer is getting his 
pay every week. If he used the team to plough the 
ground, he would have to wait three or four months 
to turn his crop into money, and perhaps the crop would 
be a failure or perhaps the price of potatoes and oats 
might then be too low to give a satisfactory profit; 
and if he does not raise enough feed for his stock, 
he will have money to buy feed—so why worry? 

John Doe is now producing 40 tons of coal daily; he is 
making a profit of $40 to $60 daily. The miners are well 
paid, the teamsters are well paid, the horses are well 
fed, John Doe’s customers are glad to pay a high price 
for his coal—and John Doe is pocketing the profit. 


The author of the article on this page says that 
small coal mines are a@ menace. 


a hypothetical instance he deduces a table which, 
if substantiated by figures, would tend to prove 


his contention that wagon mines are at the pres- 
ent time detrimental to the best interest of the 
country and should not be encouraged. 





But, the mines at which 
the miners now working 
for John Doe _ formerly 
worked are producing 65 
tons less a day than for- 
merly; the eight or ten 
farmers hauling coal for 
John Doe have not planted 
their usual crops, and the 
crops planted are being 
neglected, so there is a decrease in the production of 
wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, cabbage and 
other vegetables and fruits; fruits and vegetables of 
medium or inferior grade are not gathered or shipped 
to market, and there is a corresponding decrease in 
the hogs, sheep, calves and chickens, which would have 
been raised to consume the feed crops that would have 
been grown had the farmers not turned teamsters; but 
John Doe is pocketing a profit of $40 to $60 a day! 

The railroad loses the freight on 25 tons of coal 
daily by this operation of John Doe’s, but that is 
a small matter. 


By means of 


WHAT THE SMALL MINE MEANS TO THE RAILROADS 


John Doe calls upon the railroads for cars. The 
railroad is a common carrier and bound to furnish 
transportation to all shippers on equal terms. But the 
terms are not equal. The Mammoth Coal Mining Co. 
near-by ships 1200 tons a day. It built and owns its 
own siding, into which the railroad daily shifts a train 
of 20 to 30 cars and daily pulls out a loaded train of 
20 to 30 cars. John Doe’s car must be placed on a 
siding used for general merchandise. To get the car in 
a position to be loaded from the farmers’ wagons, the 
freight engineer must shift out six cars of merchandise 
lying on the siding and, after placing John Doe’s 
car, shift these merchandise cars back, doing twice as 
much work handling this one car for John Doe as in 
delivering a whole train of empty cars to the Mammoth 
company, and repeating the performance when the car 
is finally loaded and is consigned to the customer of 
John Doe. 

If the weather is bad, the roads in poor shape for 
hauling, or from any cause the farmer teamsters do 
not all report for work or do not all work the whole 
day, more than one day is consumed in loading the 
coal, so the use of the car for one day is lost, or per- 
haps the use of.the car for several days may be lost, 
and this reduces the ability of the railroad to haul coal 
to market. Perhaps John Doe may sell his coal before 
it is mined and thus be able to consign it direct to 
his customer, but if customers are offish as to price and 
if John Doe believes that by waiting a few days he 
will be able to find some consumer who “just must 
have coal’ regardless of price, he ships the coal to 
Squeedunk, consigning it to himself, or to his agent, 
hoping that before it arrives at Squeedunk he can sell 
it at a satisfactory price and change the billing or re- 
consign the car to the new destination; but if he should 
not succeed, he can let the car lie at Squeedunk, paying 
demurrage on the car, and then have it forwarded to 
the new destination. By this procedure the company 
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may lose the use of the car for several days—but John 
Doe is pocketing a profit of $40 to $60 a day, so why 
worry? 

The effect of John Doe’s new coal-mining operation 
upon the railroad is to increase its operating costs, 
decrease its ability to handle coal and other freight, 
and lessen the average annual tonnage moved and mile- 
age made by its coal cars. 





MINE BALANCE SHEET 


Credit 
By 40 tons per day of coal sold at a profit of $40 to $60 daily 
Debit 


To decreased tonnage of Mammoth Mine.............. 
To loss of labor of one man shoveling coal into cars.... (?) 
To loss of labor of eight farmers on farm work 
ANae Gabeineratererisiorer Longe 2m 4cl> eee ee ele >. Aare (?) 
To loss anetarm products’ not harvested ::........0.6.66. (?) 
To wear and tear on eight wagons and eight double sets 

of harness 
To depreciation in value of eight teams............... 
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To loss of value of grain, hay, etc., consumed by eight 

double teams 
To decreased car service, loss by railroad............. 
To increased operating cost, loss of railroad........... 
To loss caused by interference with industrial use of rail- 

road siding, loss by other shippers and consumers.... 
To increased cost of coal, loss by consuming public.... 
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Coal Production in 1916 


The table herewith shows by states the production 
of coal in 1916 and 1915 in net tons, the number of men 
employed during the same years, and the average num- 
ber of days that the mines worked. It is adapted from 
a table that is arranged with the states in alphabetical 











19 16———_ 1915 
n n 
a 3 = % 
3 3 
ce - ae E pee 
a > ee z pe 
4 3 ae 3 a ee 
= c 3 > . 3 > 
s S) 3 | g ° 3 £ iS 
R Z e a A Z oe <5) A 
Bituminous 
and lignite: 
Pennsylvania 1 170,295,424 168,212 259 157,955,137) 174559300226 
W.Virginia. 2 86,460,127 78,067 237 2 77,184,069 75,882 208 
Illinois..... 3 66,195,336 75,538 198 3 58,829,576 75,610 179 
Ohio....... 4 34,728,219 41,394 197 4 22,434,691 40,053 142 
Kentucky.. 5 25,393,997 31,222 208 5 21,361,674 27,960 186 
Indiana.... 6 20,093,528 23,965 187 6 = 17,006,152 22,777. +179 
Alabama... 7 18,086,197 25,308 262 7 = 14,927,937 22,591 223 
Colorado... 8 10,484,237 13,104 233 8 8,624,980 12,372 194 
Virginia.... 9 9,707,474 Oi ele 9 8,122,596 8,959 235 
Wyoming... 10 7,910,647 e259 | 243 ele 6,554,028 7,244 201 
LOWGntss. <0 11 7,260,800 14,443 202 10 7,614,143 15,549 220 
Kansas..... 12 6,881,455 12,132 204 11 6,824,474 13,260 184 
Tennessee... 13 6, 137,449 oil, 239 5,730,361 8,948 220 
Missouri... 14 4,742,146 9,654 207 16 3,811,593 9,173 186 
Maryland.. 15 4,460,046 5,033 256014 4,180,477 5,664 242 
New Mexico 16 3,793,011 4522, 2927 15 3,817,940 4,205 262 
Montana... 17 3,632,527 3,781 244 19 2,789,755 3,158 201 
Oklahoma... 18 3,608,011 7,800 178 17 3,693,580 8,457 167 
tabitems . 19 3,567,428 3,129 288 18 3,108,715 3,564 208 
Washington 20 3,038,588 A797 °° 247 77220 2,429,095 4,850 169 
Arkansas... 21 1,994,915 Siz. \84en 22 1,652,106 3,751 149 
exact.) 22 1,987,503 4,481 218 21 2,088,908 5,087 233 
Michigan... 23 1,180,360 259 216 me2s 1,156,138 2,569 198° 
No. Dakota 24 634,912 714 244 24 528,078 590 219 
Georgia.... 25 173,554 411 280 25 124,496 368 187 
Oregon..... 26 42,592 106 22 26 39,231 151 206 
Alaska..... 27 13,073 63° 1795829 1,400 “238 ee ee 
So. Dakota. 28 8,886 38 145 27 10,593 ety hi) 
California, 
Idaho, and 
Nevada... 29 7,240* 18 188 28 12,503 36 «6285 
Total bitu- 
minous and 
[lignite..... 502,519,682 561,102 230 442,624,426 557,456 203 
Anthracite: 
Pennsylvania . 87,578,493 159,869 253 ~ 88,995,061 176,552 230 
Grand total 590,098,175 720,971 235 531,619,487 734,008 209 


*No coal was produced in Nevada in 1916. 





order. This was issued by C. E. Lesher, of the United 
States Geological Survey, under date of Aug. 10. 

The order of priority of the states is given for both 
years in columns, appropriately placed. It will be no- 
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ticed that the order of precedence is not changed for the 
nine leading states—Pennsylvania, West Virginia, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Alabama, Colorado and 
Virginia. Ohio is so far behind Illinois that there is no 
chance for it to assume its former leadership. Its large 
increase in tonnage, about twelve million tons, was quite 
inadequate to perform that trick. Besides, Illinois also 
increased its tonnage about seven millions. 

Looking at the record of days worked in the table, it 
is easy to see how the tonnage could be increased. The 
average number of working days was only 230 in the 
bituminous regions. Casting out Sundays, there are 
314 days in the year, or 84 more days than were worked. 
There were therefore over three months of mine idle- 
ness. Probably the working days of the individual men 
would run far less than 230, for the estimate is doubtless 
based on the running days of the mine. Men quite fre- 
quently absent themselves from the mine and even more 
often work short days. 

The anthracite region worked nearer capacity, as the 
mines ran 253 days out of the 314 actual weekdays in 
the year. Deducting 11 days for generally observed 
holidays leaves 303 days in which the mines might work. 
Evidently, under pressure, the mines could be expected 
to run at least 50 more days per year. Unfortunately, 
in the anthracite region, strikes are of frequent occur- 
rence. Idleness from lack of equipment is rare, but 
button strikes are only too common. 

It will be noticed that while there were 26 more days 
worked in 1916 than in 1915, a gain of 12.44 per cent., 
there was a loss in the number of men of 13,137, or 1.78 
per cent. The tonnage, however, increased 58,478,688 
net tons, or 11 per cent. The number of bituminous 
coal-mine workers increased by 3646 persons, or 0.65 
per cent., whereas the force at the anthracite mines de- 
creased by 16,683 persons, or 9.45 per cent. 


Wood Material in Coal Seams 


To those in the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute 
at its last session who doubted whether recognizable 
carbonized wood was ever found in the actual coal sub- 
stance, the following remarks from Franke’s “Handbook 
on Briquetting” will be interesting. It applies, how- 
ever, to lignite. Commenting on an illustration, he says: 

“In the middle section of the coai seam, almost in the 
center of the stratum, is to be seen an upright massive 
stump of a tree (bog cypress) which has been un- 
covered. Such stumps are found frequently during the 
working of the seam, but usually in a horizontal posi- 
tion. In such cases they are usually of considerable 
girth and they then lie close together, a proof that they 
are of autochthonous origin—that is, were deposited 
from a swamp forest which grew on-this spot. In ad- 
dition to the woody matter in the vertical tree stumps, 
other remains of plants, more or less well preserved, 
occur in a horizontal position, often forming shaped 
layers. 

“During the working of the seam all material which 
cannot well be handled because of its woody character is 
carried to a heap in the bottom of the working and given 
to the workers for fuel wood. Small pieces of wood are, 
however, mined with the coal. After suitable crush- 
ing, the soft, coally particles can be briquetted, but the 
heavier pieces are passed on to the boiler house.” 
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—From Engineering and Mining Journal 
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Anthracite Mine Foremen’s Certificates 


Will Be Issued 


In recent years much controversy has been aroused in 
respect to the issuance of certificates of qualification 
to mine-foremen candidates in the anthracite region 
who have been examined by the board of examiners 
appointed annually by the court and who have received 
the recommendation of the board. 

Under the previous act of June 2, 1891, the Secretary 
of Internal Affairs was directed to grant a certificate 
to “every applicant who may be reported by the exam- 
iners as having passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination and as having given satisfactory evidence of at 
least five years’ practical experience as a miner, and 
of good conduct, capability and sobriety.” 

By the act of Apr. 14, 1903, establishing a Department 
of Mines, in Pennsylvania, the chief of the Department 
of Mines is directed to grant a certificate of qualifica- 
tion to each applicant who has passed a successful exam- 
ination, as reported by the examining board. This later 
act repealed all parts of previous acts inconsistent with 
its provisions. : 

WHY THE CERTIFICATES WERE WITHHELD FOR A TIME 


By virtue of the authority bestowed on him as chief 
of the Department of Mines, James E. Roderick has felt 
constrained this year to disapprove of some of the 
recommendations made by the examining board and to 
withhold certificates from certain candidates recom- 
mended by the board. The contention of Chief Rod- 
erick, in these cases, is that it does not appear, to his 
satisfaction, that some of the candidates reported by 
the board have given evidence that they have had “at 
least five years’ practical experience as a miner” in the 
meaning of the law. 

A pronounced difference of opinion has been expressed 
in regard to the actual meaning of the word “miner,” as 
employed, in this instance, in the anthracite law. Some 
claim that the term refers to a man who has spent at 
least five years in performing any practical work un- 
derground and relating to the daily operation of the 
mine. But, inasmuch as this construction of the law 
might include, within the meaning of the term “miner,” 
an underground timekeeper, surveyor, driver or stable 
boss having no practical knowledge of the real work of 
operating a mine, Chief Roderick and others have felt 
that the term ‘‘miner,” as used in the law, applies to one 
who has had at least five years’ practical experience dig- 
ging coal, which seems a more reasonable construction 
to place upon the term, in the interests of safety and effi- 
ciency in mining. 

Acting conscientiously in the performance of his duty 
as he construed the law, Chief Roderick held up a num- 
ber of certificates this year, refusing to accept the re- 


ports of the examining board until he had submitted — 


the points in controversy to the attorney-general and 
received from him an opinion citing his construction of 
the law. In reply Mr. Roderick received from the attor- 
ney-general, July 20, the following statement: 

“The third paragraph of art. 18 of the anthracite 
mine law reads as follows: 

The term “mine” includes all underground workings and 
excavations and shafts, tunnels and other ways and open- 
ings; also all such shafts, slopes, tunnels and other openings 
in course of being sunk or driven, together with all roads, 


appliances, machinery and materials connected with the 
same below the surface. 
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“If, then, the term ‘mine’ as expressed in this Act of 
Assembly, embraces all underground workings, excava- 
tions, shafts, tunnels and other ways and openings, it 
must necessarily follow that a person who works in any 
of these places included in this definition is a miner 
within the meaning of the law. 


“T do not think it was the intention of the legislature 
to limit the right of examination to a particular class of 
persons who work in the mines, but rather to include all 
classes of miners who have had five years’ practical ex- 
perience in working in a mine, as defined in the Act of 
Assembly. . 

“In view, however, of the conclusion to which we 
have come, this opinion is rather for the guidance of 
the board of inspectors than for the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines.” 

Referring then to the act of 1891, the attorney-general 
quotes from sec. 2 and 4 of art. 8, portions of that act 
still in force, as follows: 


Certificates of qualification to mine foremen and assistant 
mine foremen shall be granted to every applicant 
who may be reported by the examiners as having 
passed a satisfactory examination and as having given sat- 
isfactory evidence of at least five years’ practical experi- 
ence as a miner and of good conduct. 

Turning then to the act of 1903, the attorney-general 


quotes from sec. 7 as follows: 


Certificates of qualification to mine foremen and assistant 
mine foreman in the anthracite mines shall be 
granted by the chief of the Department of Mines to each 
applicant who has passed a successful examination. 

In view of these citations of the law, the attorney- 
general expresses his opinion in brief as follows: 

“The board of examiners is composed of experienced, 
practical miners. It is a tribunal that, under the law, 
is to determine whether the applicant has given satisfac- 
tory evidence of at least five years’ practical experience 
as a miner, as well as the fact as to whether the appli- 
cant is of good conduct, capability and sobriety. 

“When the board of examiners finds these facts and 
properly certifies them to the chief of the Department 
of Mines, the chief of the Department of Mines has no 
further duty to perform than to issue the certificates of 
qualification to the mine foremen, as recommended by 
the board of examiners.” 

Acting in compliance with and under the authority 
of this opinion of the attorney-general, which relieves 
the chief of the Department of Mines of his responsibil- 
ity in respect to the construction of the law, Chief Rod- 
erick will issue the certificates of qualification that he 
had previously withheld to permit him to secure this 
confirmation of the action of the examining board. 
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Does Coal Shortage Near an End? 


N IOWA, it is reported that in the week end- 

ing July 21, 1 per cent. of the mine capacity was 
shut down for want of orders. The next week 6.3 per 
cent. was idle and the week following 7.1 per cent. The 
figures are those given by C. E. Lesher, of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

In Indiana, in the week ended Aug. 4, there was a 
shortage of orders of 0.1 per cent. of capacity. Every- 
where else there was no shortage of this kind, though 
the tonnage throughout the country in the last two weeks 
mentioned was 24.3 per cent. below capacity, 13.7 per 
cent. being due to car shortage, 5.9 per cent. to labor 
shortage and strikes and 3.6 per cent. to “mine disa- 
bility—the mines being shut down for repairs.” 

Of course, it is hard to evaluate this shortage of orders 
in Iowa. We do not know whether the Iowa operators 
were holding back for schedule prices. To do so would 
be wrong at this present juncture, when it is neces- 
sary to produce the maximum tonnage in order that the 
ability of the railroads to ship coal may not be restricted 
in any way. However, it seems somewhat hard to con- 
demn operators for seeking to get the schedule price. 
To do so is to ask them to accept the law of supply and 
demand when it injures them and to repudiate it when 
it would work to their advantage. 

Possibly the hope that lower prices would be ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission or the promised dic- 
tator of coal prices had some influence in the mat- 
ter, buyers being little desirous to purchase when there 
was a prospect of lower prices being ordered. But, in 
any event, it seems as if the pressure for coal was not 
so severe as it was a few weeks back and that the pres- 
gure was based not so much on the increased use of coal 
as on the panic of the consumer and on the extensive 
storage of fuel. 

Iowa lies near the West, where coal is scarce. As 
Coal Age has pointed out many times, the Western pro- 
duction has been hamstrung by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and by successive Secretaries of the 
Interior.. Much coal that was opened and working was 
closed down by the Attorney General’s department, 
which condemned the manner by which the lands were 
acquired. The tonnage could be rapidly increased were 
the present Attorney General to see a new light, pro- 
vided also that the needed labor were forthcoming. 

Another trouble in the West has arisen from the high 
prices placed on the public coal lands of that region by 
the United States Geological Survey. New mines are 
scarce, and now that the production of oil fuel is re- 
duced—and this is also partly due to unwarranted Gov- 
ernmental interference—the tonnage is sorely needed. 


Iowa might provide for some of this loss, as the Geologi- 
cal Survey well remarks when it says that “the exist- 
ence of free coal so near the seat of a threatened scarcity 
in the Northwest deserves the attention of consumer 
and dealer alike.” The Survey does well to feel solici- 
tous about the Northwest, which is suffering from the 
excessive coal-land valuations of the imaginative geolo- 
gists employed by that bureau. 

Robert. S. Lovett’s first priority order is directed to 
the pressing needs of the great Northwest; but it is 
not in Iowa, apparently, that he is seeking an answer 
to the problem of that region, for its railroads are not 
among those which are directed to give preference to 
Northwest shipments. 


Whose Is the Greater Fault? 


EVY MAYER, the attorney for the State of Illinois, 

said at a public hearing on the price of coal that 
screenings were sold at 374c. in September, 1915, and 
that July, 1917, saw the same coal sold at $2.25 a ton, 
an increase of 600 per cent: 

Even conceding the small degree of responsibility we 
require of attorneys arguing their case, one would think 
that Mayer would be ashamed to produce such evidence. 
He had just stated that coal could be produced at a cer- 
tain mine in May of this year at $1.41. Probably this 
was a mine of more than ordinary efficiency. He had 
declared that coal cost 35c. a ton more to produce in 
1917 than in 1915. That being so, the cost he gave 
would have been $1.06 in that year. The United States 
Geological Survey makes the average selling cost in 
Illinois for 1915, $1.10 per ton. 

Now, if it is dishonest to sell coal at $2.25 which costs 
$1.41 and make a profit of 60 per cent., how much more 
dishonest it is to buy coal at 374c. which costs $1.06 
to mine, the cost of production of which is 182 per cent. 
more than the price realized? 

Mayer could have made his figures more startling, 
for there are places where screenings have sold for 10c. 
a ton f.o.b., and there are other places where brought 
to market they were sold for far less than the cost of 
the freight. But every attempt to condemn the coal 
industry by such arguments can only condemn the man- 
ufacturers the more severely and reflect also on Levy 
Mayer, for many years counsel for the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Our private opinion is that it is not morally wrong 
to buy screenings below cost or to sell them above cost. 
What is wrong, is for a man to be a special pleader 
and argue a case in a way which he khaows leads to an 
unjust conclusion. However, it is a waste of time to 
try and uplift some men in the legal profession or cor- 
rect their moral code. Many lawyers though strict and 
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exacting in some ways have a professional ethics that is 
accommodating enough in others. 

The state councils of defense are fast proving the 
tools of certain special interests. They are too often 
councils of offense, condemning others for an astuteness 
in business far less pronounced than their own. If 
their purposes are no better than those of the Illinois 
council, their terms should be short and inglorious. 

The Government has shown its depreciation of Levy 
Mayer’s argument by putting a price of $1.70 on screen- 
ings, which is higher that Mayer’s quoted price of 37ic. 
by 353 per cent. The decision will not please the users 
of slack coal who have been expecting to be allowed 
their privilege of buying coal at half or one-third cost. 


Imitating Great Britain’s Blunders 


E are taking awful warning from Great Britain’s 

blunders—at least we say so, somewhat too unctu- 
ously at times. Perhaps we do not know, however, just 
where she has blundered—nor perhaps does Great Britain 
know herself. Perhaps we are going to blunder more 
seriously than she has by hastening too readily to ap- 
prove her decisions or at least to imitate the conditions 
forced on her by the importunity of special interests, 
prolecratic and plutocratic. 

When the war began many industries in Great 
Britain began to make large profits. All those who 
made larger profits than usual were compelled to 
pay higher taxes than others—which was _ surely 
wrong. The fact that they made large profits was a 
sign that their work was wanted. That others made 
small profits was a sign that their work was not wanted. 
The economic discrimination should have been allowed 
to work. We may object to the “survival of the fittest” 
in regard to human bodies, but not with regard to in- 
dustries. Tax all alike—the new-rich no more than the 
old-rich—and then economic law will do its perfect work. 

The large profits put a burden on the workingman. 
Yet he was not told any too plainly he should accept his 
burden in the war. He got to thinking that this burden 
was all for the man in the field and should not affect 
him at all. But surely he should be willing to suffer 
with the rest. 

Most workingmen are patriots, but with the voluntary 
system of recruiting you rid industry of patriots and 
leave the less patriotic at home, and they irk at restric- 
tions. Steady work and work for everybody—male and 
female—does not satisfy them even though it fills the 
purse and provides nourishing food and comfort. They 
demand increased rates of pay proportioned to increased 
living costs. 

With prices regulated and wages rising no one makes 
money and the taxation schemes fail. Only those who 
do not serve the war and so pay the lowest taxes are 
unregulated in their prices and unhampered in dealing 
with labor. So these people get along nicely. But they 
are the very people who we do not want to succeed. They 
minister only to luxury and are not wanted. Their 
profits do not go into war-worthy industry. They go 
into trade, manufacturing and dealing in vanities. 
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But a worse development yet took place when Great 
Britain borrowed money to lower prices to the working- 
man. Nothing could more speedily impoverish a nation. 
Victory Loan Bonds were expended to help the working- 
man buy more than he would otherwise buy—surely a 
perversion of good money. 

One has all kind of sympathy with the workingman 
who objects to seeing the war won by large profits put 
back into industry and Liberty Bonds, but it is absurd 
to suggest that the private profits by which industry is 
speeded should be stopped. Government ownership of 
factories might replace private by public profit, but the 
Government, as mill and mine owner, too often only re- 
moves the profits in industry by removing the efficiency 
and in no other way. 

Liberty Bonds are not without their own disadvan- 
tages. Fifteen billion of them in a year—and we are 
assured there will be no less—is a terrible brake on in- 
dustry. Where they do not come from the savings of 
those who would otherwise be thriftless, they take money 
which should go into speeding up the industrial mech- 
anism. It sounds unpatriotic, but it is true. 

If then Liberty Bonds are a brake on industry, why 
not largely replace them by another brake—taxes? 
Taxes can do little if any more harm than large borrow- 
ings and they reduce profits and so satisfy the working- 
man. The manufacturer will then get only a small per- 
centage of the profits he makes. Enough will be made 
to make him keep plugging away and to keep him 
obedient to economic law, which bids that he work effici- 
ently and to effect something that the public desires. 

The workingman seeing the burden of taxation resting 
heavily on the profits of the manufacturer and operator 
will be content. For the most part, the workingman is 
not unfair or unpatriotic. He will be well pleased to 
bear a portion of his war burden resulting from higher 
prices, if he sees that the onus is pretty generally 
spread. But if the profits are large and a large part 
are borrowed, and not seized for public use, from the 
manufacturer and operator the workingman will want 
an increasing part of them. And it is not well that he 
have them. They should go to the nation. Everyone 
during the war must pull in his belt. 

Furthermore, low prices to the Government are not 
desirable. No one will want to do Government work if 
there is any discrimination. Tax all the well-to-do alike 
and all heavily—new-rich and old-rich indiscriminately 
—restrain prices only with the greatest of caution if 
at all; have one price for everyone, Government and 
people, and try and get Liberty Bonds from wage sav- 
ings only. This seems the best way to conduct the war. 





Coal prices are now fixed, and we forecast that 
they will please no one. The small consumer will worry 
because owing to freight and delivery charges he can- 
not get the schedule prices; the big consumer because 
screenings are not sold below cost; the wagon miner 
because the price is low; the concerns which have large 
contracts because they are penalized for their foresight, 
and the miner because the price set removes the argu- | 
ment for an advance in wage schedules next spring. 
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Safety and First-Aid Campaign of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co.* 


By THOMAS GIBSON 


Chairman, Bureau of Safety, Union Pacific Coal Co. 
uperior Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. 


and 


The slogan of the Union Pacific Coal Co., of Wyoming, 
in and around its mines, is “Safety, First, Last and All 
the Time.”’ We have now reached the point where we 
believe that it is better at any time to have a delay than 
to risk an accident. 

The reduction of accidents effected by our efforts, 
however, often seems discouragingly small compared to 
the effort put forth. About five years ago, the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., realizing the importance of this work, 
inaugurated a safety department, to investigate all 
serious and fatal accidents, and to devise ways and 
means for accident prevention. A chairman of the bu- 
reau of safety was appointed, that being my official 
title with the company. It has been my duty to organ- 
ize safety departments at all our mining camps, the 
general organization being as follows: 


MINERS AND MANAGERS MAKE PLANS FOR SAFETY 


At each mine, a safety committee is found, composed 
of the mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, one day 
hand, and one miner. The addition of employees other 
than official to the safety board was deemed advisable, 
because it was thought that such men would be di- 
rectly interested in this work and would endeavor to 
educate their fellow employees to observe the safety 
rules that had been adopted for their protection. 

There is also at each camp a safety board for the sur- 
face workers of the company. It is composed of the 
master mechanic, the outside foreman and the elec- 
trician, with three employees who work on the surface. 
The duty of the committee is to investigate all acci- 
dents happening at the outdoor works of the mines. 
When an accident occurs in the mine, the mine foreman 
immediately gets his safety board together, because it 
has been found from experience that when an accident 
is investigated soon after it happens, many points can 
be brought out which would be overlooked if a long in- 
terval of time elapsed before such investigation was 
made. 

The idea of these investigations is to place the re- 
sponsibility for the accidents, and to make such recom- 
mendations as may seem proper to prevent accidents of 
a similar nature happening in the future. There is 
also at each camp a general safety board, of which 
the mine superintendent is the head. This safety board 
meets once a month, and has. a meeting at which safety 
conditions in and around the mines are discussed. 

As chairman of the bureau of safety, it is my duty 
to make an independent investigation of all accidents, 





*A paper entitled ‘What the Union Pacific Coal Co. of Wyom- 
ing Is Doing for Safety First and First Aid to the Injured, 
delivered at the summer meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute, Glenwood Springs, Colo., June 20, 1917. 
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and report to the general offices. The object of this in- 
dependent inquiry is to bring out any points which may 
have been overlooked by the local safety board. 

Many signs, in the different languages, have been 
put up in and around the mines, these signs being 
mostly in the form of instructions for the guidance of 
employees. All underground stables are lighted with 
electricity, and no open lights are allowed in them. 
All hay that is taken into the underground stables, as 
well as all therefrom, is covered with heavy brattice 
cloth, as a protection against fire while in transit. At 
convenient points along the main haulage roads, and at 
partings, hoistrooms, stables, pumprooms, and other 
places, liquid fire extinguishers are kept, in case of in- 
cipient fires. 

One of the great aids to the underground official to- 
day is the telephone, as mines have become so extensive 
that the transmission of instruction by word of mouth 
is not now practicable. At all of our mines we have an 
efficient telephone system. Telephones connect the dif- 
ferent parts of the mine, with suitable connections to 
the dump, engine room and mine superintendent’s office, 
so that promptness and efficiency can be obtained in 
carrying out the work. 

When ordering any new machinery, the specifications 
require that all gearing shall be properly guarded. All 
the old machinery not here‘ofore guarded has had suit- 
able guards placed upon it and all dangerous places 
around machinery have been fenced in. 

Precautions against fire are taken around the tipples 
and other mine buildings. There are hose connections 
to water plugs in the vicinity of all these buildings, and 
frequent inspections of the fire-fighting equipment are 
made by myself, the general mine inspector and the 
local officials at the respective camps. 

In the more dangerous mines, where a lot of pillar 
work is being done, safety inspectors have been put on 
to patrol the working places, as it has been found that 
the mere fact of a mine foreman issuing instructions 
to employees to safeguard themselves does not always 
insure these instructions being carried out. Someone 
in authority must stay in the working places to insure 
proper observance of instructions; hence the desirabil- 
ity of appointing safety inspectors. 


SAFETY IS Not LEFT TO THE PRODUCTION FORCE 


A general mine inspector is employed by the company, 
and he, with myself, makes an inspection of all mines of 
the company monthly. These inspection reports to- 
gether with any recommendations which we may make 
are sent to the general offices at Cheyenne, and the re- 
ports are then sent to the mine superintendent, and his 
attention called to criticisms and recommendations. It 
has been found that this system insures that the remedy 
will be promptly applied. 

At Cumberland and Hanna, which are classed as gas- 
eous mines, only explosives of the permissible class are 
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used. Shotfirers are employed to examine all holes be- 
fore they are tamped. It is the duty of these shotfirers 
to see that the rules governing shotfiring are carried 
out. Only clay is used for tamping, and the shots, in 
most cases, are fired electrically. Only enough powder 
for a day’s work is allowed to be taken into the mine, 
and this powder is taken in in fiber boxes. 

We are arranging at Hanna to provide a lock for these 
small boxes, and to allow no one but the shotfirer to 
handle powder. The electric caps are also carried by the 
shotfirer, and these are only given out as required by 
him. Where company blasters shoot the coal after min- 
ing machines, and one blaster uses a considerable 
amount of powder in a day, this powder, during the day, 
is stored in concrete boxes, and the blasters are required 
to make a daily report showing the amount of powder 
at the beginning of the shift, and the amount at the 
close of the shift, to insure only enough powder being 
kept in the mine for the day’s work. 

In the Rock Springs field, where gas has never been 
found, and where the mines are classed as nongaseous, 
black powder is used exclusively. Many kinds of per- 
missible powder have been tried out in this field, and 
used to some extent, but it was found that their 
shattering effect on the coal made their use undesirable. 
Practically all shooting-in this field is done by shot- 
firers after the men are out of the mine. 

At all of our camps, training stations have been es- 
tablished for first-aid and helmet work. These sta- 
tions are lighted, heated and kept in repair by the 
company, and are kept open every night of the week. 
They are used to some extent as clubrooms by the men. 
We have been quite successful in our first-aid work, and 
several hundred men have been trained and are available 
should necessity require. 


EMPLOYEES RUN THEIR OWN FIRST-AID CLUBS 


It has been the policy of the Union Pacific Coal Co. 
to allow the men to have their own first-aid organization, 
and run it. They organize, with a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and executive committee and charge 
small monthly dues. The company makes occasional con- 
tributions to their funds, although we do not pay any 
men for doing first-aid work, the work being entirely 
voluntary on the part of the employees. The results of 
the first-aid work have been quite gratifying since this 
organization, and great interest is manifested in it, 
but it has been found that the frequent practice of first- 
aid work alone will not maintain the interest, but that 
social dances and entertainments must be interspersed 
to keep matters running smoothly. 

Many of our employees have obtained Red Cross cer- 
tificates and Government certificates as well, for both 
first-aid and helmet work. The response to the hel- 
met work has not been so gratifying, as many men ob- 
ject to using the apparatus. At each of our camps, 
we have four of the Draeger mine-rescue apparatus, 
equipped for mouth breathing. They seem to be much 
more in favor than the old-style helmet, being much 
cooler. We have also either a pulmotor or lungmotor at 
each of our camps in connection with this equipment, 
and while we have seldom used any of the equipment, 
we feel that it is good insurance to have it, and train 
men so that they can use it if necessary. 

An annual field day has been established. This event 
was held last year in August at Rock Springs. About 
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two thousand men, women and children witnessed the 
event. Thirteen first-aid teams from the Union Pacific 
Coal Co.’s mines took part in.the contest, and the win- 
ning teams were presented with suitable prizes. 

We have an instruction car at Rock Springs, equipped 
like the Government mine-rescue car, with all equip- 
ment that might be necessary to take care of mine 
fires, or other serious catastrophes which might occur 
in the mines. The United States Bureau of Mines has 
been quite helpful, and has coéperated with us fully 
in training men in first-aid and helmet worl. When- 
ever the Government cars reach our camps, it is always 
an occasion of much enthusiasm. 

By the methods enumerated, the Union Pacific Coal 
Co., with all other progressive mining companies. is 
striving to cut down the number of accidents, and while 
the results are sometimes discouraging, we feel that it 
is a question of education, and that it is going to take 
time for the results of this safety campaign to be ap- 
parent. We feel, as no doubt many of you feel, who 
are in this safety movement, that more gratifying re- 
sults will be obtained when the motives are better 
understood, and a heartier codperation is obtained. 


Regulating Open Hours of Saloon 


Witherbee-Sherman & Co., of. Port Henry, N. Y., 
on Lake Champlain, though an iron-mining company, 
furnishes in'eresting information of much value to coal 
operators regarding the effect of saloon regulation. The 
excise commissioner of New York State, with the con- 
sent of the governor, can issue an order limiting the 
hours during which liquor may be sold in the vicinity 
of war industries. One of the first orders promulgated 
regulated the liquid-selling hours at Mineville, N. Y., 
where hundreds of iron miners live. 

The chart sent to the governor shows that before the 
order was issued it was the usual thing to have from 
100 to 150 of the ‘‘underground” men of the company 
idle after each payday. The order went into effect June 
18, and there was a payday June 20. There were more 
men working after payday than before. There have 
been two other paydays since then, and the chart shows 
that not more than ten men reported off duty on the 
days following. 


Start First-Aid Meets on Pond Creek 


The Pond Creek Coal Co. and the Tierney Mining 
Co., of Stone, Ky., recently held a joint Independence 
Day celebration and first-aid meet at the ball grounds 
at Stone. 

This is the first attempt at a first-aid meet in this | 
section, but it was well attended and a success from 
every point of view. Doctors Crockett and Moore, of 
the Pond Creek Coal Co., and Doctor Smith, of the 
Tierney Mining Co., acted as judges. 

Three teams were present for the contest. First 
place was won by the Pond Creek engineers’ team, the 
judges failing to detect a single error in their work. 
The individual contests were won by Captain Tom 
Mitchel, of the No. 1 team, and Captain Mosier, of the 
Tierney team. The individual prize winners were re- 
warded with new carbide lamps and the winning team 
with a new outfit of overall jackets. 
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Sinking a Shaft to Coal 


Letter No. 4—The answer given to the inquiry in 
regard to sinking a shaft that is to be concreted for 
the first 40 ft. of depth from the surface was good. 
In the same connection, I may be allowed to make the 
suggestion that it would be well, in sinking this shaft, 
to provide suitably for the foundation of the head- 
frame, or superstructure, that must be erected over 
the shaft. 

The operation of hoisting always produces strong 
vibration in the headframe, which is transmitted to the 
foundations, and if these have not a solid bearing, the 
pressure exerted may be sufficient to destroy the con- 
crete curbing of the shaft. In order to avoid this 
trouble, allow me to suggest that the thickness of the 
concrete curbing should not be less than 8 in., at a depth 
of 40 ft. from the surface. 


Referring to the accompanying figure, which shows— 


a section through the upper portion of the shaft, I 
would carry the concrete curbing, having a thickness 
of 8 in., from bed 
rock to within, say 
10 ft. of the sur- 
face. At this point, 
I would increase the 
thickness of the con- 
crete, on the~ back 
side, a full foot; and 
continue to make the 
same increase of a 
foot, on the back 
side, each foot of 
height, until the sur- 
face was reached, 
keeping the face of the curbing flush with the inside 
dimensions of the shaft. This would make a solid con- 
cre‘e foundation all around the shaft and extending 
10 ft. 8 in. beyond the line of the curbing. 

In my experience, I have found that the use of 
wire, say } in. in diameter, Pittsburgh steel, embedded 
in the concrete, gives better results than iron rods, 
rails or other shapes. For this reason, I would en- 
circle the shaft with such wire, each 6 in. of depth, from 
the rock bed up to the surface. I have indicated this, 
in the figure, by small dots in the cross-section of the 
curbing. 

There is one other consideration that I would like 
to mention before closing. It is well known that where 
a seam of clay is struck in sinking a shaft, this may 
cause considerable trouble, later, by swelling when wet. 
The pressure of clay in swelling is so great that no 
timbers can withstand the strain. In such cases, a close 
watch should be kept of the curbing, and if any bulging 
is observed, sections of the curbing should be removed 
at that point and the clay seam taken out for a few 
feet back from the shaft. The roof above the clay seam 
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must be supported by posts set upright around the shaft, 
in the usual manner. This excavation should be closed 
by inserting new timber for the curbing. A manhole 
should be left, however, so as to enable a man to enter 
the excavation and clean it out, from time to time. I 
hope these suggestions may be of help to those who are 
sinking shafts. C. MCMANIMAN. 
Rawdon, Que., Canada. 


Haulage Economies 


Letter No. 2—I am mine foreman at a shaft mine 
where the coal is overlaid with from 450 to 800 ft. of 
cover. This mine is practically a sump or drainage 
basin for the workings of an adjoining mine owned 
and operated by the same company. The other mine 
produces about half again as much coal as we are 
putting out. 

For some time past I have been impressed with the 
great lack of economy in the plan adopted by the 
engineers, who installed an engine-plane haulage for 
handling the coal in that mine. The conditions in 
the seam were such that it would have been far 
cheaper to have employed a self-acting incline by which 
the coal would have gravitated to our basin and could 
then have been hoisted at the old shaft. This plan 
would have eliminated the necessity of employing power 
to hoist coal up the incline, as the descending loaded 
cars would have pulled up the empties. 


The plan adopted was probably worked out by ex- 
perts who were not limited in their expenditures and 
whose idea was to develop a plan of systematic haulage, 
regardless of the natural conditions in the seam. Con- 
sider for a moment a company spending thousands of 
dollars each month for power to hoist their coal to the 
surface at a point two miles farther from the market, 
when that coal could be run by gravity to the foot of 
the shaft and hoisted to the surface. The money thus 
saved could be used to good advantage in developing 
the large coal tracts that the company is about to open. 


REASONS FOR EMPLOYING MIXED HAULAGE IN MINES 


In this connection, I want to indorse what D. L. C. 
has said in his letter, Coal Age, July 14, p. 69, in 
favor of employing mixed haulage. It is quite true, as 
he states, that “a mixed haulage system will produce 
coal cheaper than an absolute mechanical haulage.” 
My experience is that, in a large mine, no one system 
of haulage can be considered as efficient under vary- 
ing conditions. 

In almost every mine, there will be places where the 
coal can be lowered from the working face to the gang- 
way best by hand or man power. Again, there will 
be sections of the mine where mules will serve better 
for gathering the cars than any form of mechanical 
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haulage, while the latter will generally prove more eco- 
nomical for use on the main roads. 

The development of a mine, or any section of it, 
is much like the development of a garden, which can 
be worked by hand until it grows to be a farm, when 
it becomes necessary to employ animal power and, later, 
mechanical means for planting and harvesting. The 
same principle applies to the development of a mine; 
man power is first supplanted by animal power, which 
is again replaced by mechanical power, as conditions 
require; and in every case these must govern the system 
of haulage adopted. 

Experience and observation convince me that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the adoption of a single method of 
haulage, under all conditions, will prove an absolute 
failure. In my opinion mixed haulage in mines is the 
only means of obtaining the greatest efficiency. It has 
often been proved that to employ mechanical power 
too largely has been a stumbling block, because it is 
too often wasted and put to a wrong use, as in the 
instance I have mentioned, where the coal was hauled 
uphill instead of letting it gravitate to the basin. 

—, Penn. EXPERIENCE. 


Bossing and Being Bossed 


Letter No. 2—The most valuable asset that any mine 
official can possess, under any industrial conditions, but 
particularly those of the present time when the scarcity 
of labor ig’a prominent factor, is the ability to handle 
men in such a way that they will continue to be satisfied 
with both their work and their pay. 

It may be argued that, “if workmen are paid a suf- 
ficiently high wage, they will be content to work under 
conditions that are not up to their standard of require- 
ments or are not such as they would choose.” This would 
be true if the worker was actuated by avarice alone, 
which is not often the case. 

Between the worker and his boss there is always a 
silent, undefined influence by virtue of which many will 
continue to work under conditions not to their liking, 
while others, by reason of the same occult influence, be- 
come less restive under conditions that are all one could 
ask. The human element is erratic and cannot be ac- 
curately gaged. Conditions under which one man will 
remain passive, if not wholly submissive, will produce 
in another a spirit of rebellious activity. 

Every man possesses a personality all his own, which, 
as an armor, encases him. In every instance, however, 
there is a weak point that makes the individual vulner- 
able. To discover this weak point in the worker is the 
aim and purpose of every successful boss. This will 
often require a close study of the man’s character and 
disposition. Tact and diplomacy must be used if these 
varying traits and characteristics of men are to be util- 
ized to the best advantage. 

While the desire to earn a competence is a well-estab- 
lished principle, in every honest worker, this desire does 
not form the controlling element in every case. Many 
have a desire to stand well in the opinion of others and 
are vulnerable to flattery or merited commendation and 
praise. Many long for the sincere appreciation of their 
efforts by the boss under whose instructions they work. 
Again, others have an ambition to succeed and gain a 
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higher position in their cailing. A large class of honest 
workers are reached only by kindness. 

The value of the worker to the work in which he is 
engaged is largely determined and developed by the abil- 
ity of the boss to discern and appreciate his traits and 
characteristics, and to employ this knowledge to the best 
advantage in producing results. 

My personal experience has taught me that the first 
essential of a successful boss is to gain and retain the 
respect and confidence of his men, through fairness and 
a high regard of individual rights, by displaying no 
favoritism but giving every man a square deal and keep- 
ing one’s promises. Men will not fail to respect and 
obey a man who manifests these attributes, which tend 
to develop loyalty and codperation on the part of every 
worker. I. C. PARFITT. 

Johnstown, Penn. 


Favoritism vs. Discipline 


Letter No. 2—Being in a position to know the actual 
facts in the case referred to by “Rixey,” Coal Age, Aug. 
4, p. 211, kindly permit me to explain the true situation, 
in the interest of justice. As we all know, there are 
always two sides to every question. 

It is against the regulations, at this mine, for men 
to steal rides on the motor trip, and the matter has been 
up once or twice. In the instance referred to by Rixey, 
the assistant foreman claimed to have caught a man 
riding on the motor trip. The mine foreman happened 
to be in that section the same day and the assistant re- 
ported the matter to him, stating that when he told the 
motorman to put the man off, he received the reply, 
“Mind your own business.” 


EVIL EFFECTS OF TELLING AN UNTRUTH 


The mine foreman had found, in one or two previous 
instances, that this assistant foreman was not careful 
to tell the truth; and, being anxious to know the exact 
facts in the matter, he asked the assistant to come with 
him and see the motorman, at the same time stating 
that he would not allow anything like that to go on and 
whoever was wrong would have to quit. As in former 
instances, the assistant’s answer was that he did not 
wish to make trouble and would prefer to let the thing 
drop. In such matters, I know this young foreman to 
be very strict in finding out and punishing the one who 
is to blame, regardless of whether he is assistant fore- 
man, dayman or miner. 

The same day, on his way out of the mine, the mine 
foreman noticed a man on the rear end of a motor trip. 
Being unable to distinguish who the man was, he fol- 
lowed the trip to the bottom and ascertained from the 
switchboy his name. In speaking with the assistant 
foreman further on the subject, the foreman explained 
to him what he expected to do with this second man 
caught riding the trip, and the assistant expressed him- 
self as wholly in favor of such action. The assistant 
knows these facts fully, and could have explained them 
in his letter but did not do so. 

The next day, owing to lack of cars, the mine shut 
down at 9 a.m., and it so happened that the assistant 
foreman’s son was caught riding out on the trip and 
reported to the foreman, who met him at the mine 
entrance and asked him if he had come out on the trip, 
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which the boy denied. The foreman replied, ‘All right. 
wait here until the brakeman comes out, and we will find 
who is telling the truth.”” When the brakeman appeared 
and stated before the boy that he was on the trip riding 
out, the lad made no reply and the foreman told him 
that he had no use for liars and he could consider his 
work at the mine as done, at least for the present. 

The next day that the mine worked was Monday. That 
morning the foreman was discussing a little difference 
with the drivers, which really did not concern this mine, 
when the assistant foreman and his son appeared. The 
former, without waiting, broke in and demanded to 
know why his son had been fired. The reply of the fore- 
man that he would talk with him after the men had 
gone in to work did not satisfy the man, who exclaimed 
loudly that he would not wait but would know at once 
what was to be done. The foreman then quietly replied 
by telling them both to go to his office and wait for 
their time, to which the assistant replied: “All right, 
I will get you. I have worked here sixteen years and 
never been fired before.” 


DISLOYALTY TO AN HONEST FRIEND 


The plain facts, in justice to the foreman, are these: 
Both the foreman and this assistant are young men. 
Only a short time ago, when each was holding the posi- 
tion of assistant foreman in this mine, a difficulty arose 
that caused the dismissal of the other assistant. The 
man asked his friend to intercede for him, with the re- 
sult that he was taken back by the foreman. The cir- 
cumstance, however, proves the untruth of his statement 
that he had “never been fired before.” 

The first of last April, the foreman of this mine left 
and, although the other assistant foreman had been in 
their employ for sixteen years, the company sent for the 
assistant who is now foreman of the mine and gave 
him the place. At that time he had served five months 
as fireboss and more than a year as assistant foreman. 

These facts are familiar to those acquainted with the 
parties, and I have stated them from a sense of justice 
to a young man who, in trying to help a friend, has re- 
ceived no thanks in return but has been misrepresented 
in his honest efforts to maintain strict discipline in the 
mine and award punishment for violation of rules, after 
ascertaining to his full satisfaction where the blame 
rested. ONE WHO KNOWS. 

Houston, Penn. 


Importation of Chinese Miners 


Letter No. 6—Referring to the suggestion of import- 
ing Chinese to work in the mines in this country, made 
in the Foreword, Coal Age, July 21, allow me to give, 
in few words, a miner’s view of this question. 

The needs of the war crisis demand a continued pro- 
duction of coal, iron, copper, lead and other supplies. 
These must be obtained from the underground store- 
houses, where nature has put them. The miner is the 
producing factor whose activities make it possible for 
the war to be prosecuted to a successful issue. He is the 
man that must be kept in his place, while the nonproduc- 
ing classes must be utilized for defense. 

Why should the suggestion be made, at this time, of 
introducing an element, into the mining industry, that 
would cause a “noise” that would not only be heard in 
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Washington, as suggested in the Foreword, but would 
sound from coast to coast. 

The introduction of Chinese labor on the Pacific 
Coast should have taught a lesson worth learning. The 
miners of this country, though a large proportion of 
them possess little education, have rights that should 
be respected. They should be accorded just and fair 
treatment, and permitted to enjoy their proportionate 
share of the fruit of their labor. 

By hard work and constant toil, the miner has earned 
the rights that are his, and the suggestion of displant- 
ing him in his chosen calling, at the very time when he 
is most expectant, will not be considered with favor. 

The world little realizes how much it owes to the 
miner who toils below the ground. Upon his labor de. 
pends practically all the activities of man. For this rea 
son alone, his calling demands consideration and the pro 
tection that will foster his goodwill and codperation. 

The glowing fires in costly halls, 
The ships that plow the sea, 

The heat that melts the cannon balls, 
The light by which we see, 

The lines of steel that bind the land, 
The wires that race with time, 


The magic touch of an iron hand 
Hail from the miner’s: clime. 


The glowing forge and the furnace fire 
Serving the master’s will, 

The blazing hearth of the aged sire 
Giving warmth and cheer to the fill, 

The rushing train, the steaming barge, 
The motor that drives the wheel, 

Alike are fed from the miner’s charge 
Of powder, fuse and steel. 


Beneath the ground, in caverns dark, 
Shut out from the light of day, 
The miner toils and toils; But, hark! 
He sings, as a child at play. 
Daring and brave, he fears no harm, 
Thinks naught of the tolling clod, 
Forgets himself, knows no alarm, 
His trust is wholly in God.—J. T. B. 


Belle Sumter, Ala. ONE OF THE TOILERS. 


The Negro, North Hat South 


Letter No. 6—I read “‘Southerner’s” letter, Coal Age, 
July 28, p. 168, with as much amusement as he as- 
sumes the letters from the North, treating on this sub- 
ject, are read by people in the South. 

By way of disproving Southerner’s contention that 
the negro on reaching the ‘land flowing with milk and 
honey” is disappointed, let me say that there is no 
evidence of this, by any noticeable exodus of the dis- 
appointed ones and their return to Dixie. Indeed, the 
fact that they remain at the North shows that they are 
well satisfied. Why shouldn’t they be, when they are 
making good money and sharing equal advantages with 
the white people? 

It is true that the negro is naturally credulous and 
ready to believe anything that is told him. But it is 
likewise true that he has found labor conditions in 
the North better than what he has known in the South, 
and he is quick to appreciate his advantages. The un- 
scrupulous promises made him by labor agents that in- 
duced him to migrate to the North have not destroyed 
his faith in mankind, and the advantages gained in his 
new home have convinced him that the North stands 
ready to develop him and make him a useful citizen. 
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Let me pause here, to ask if the South has extended 
the same helpful hand to the negro race? Has any 
effort been made there to educate and train the negro 
and develop such qualities of usefulness as he is found 
to possess? To all appearances, no such attempt has 
been made. The Southern negro has never been trained 
to develop an industrial independence, but he has been 
permitted, as Southerner admits, to indulge in a lazy, 
indolent life. He has been made to feel that he is a 
dependency of the superior white man. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO, NORTH AND SOUTH 


The Southern people have had 50 years, since the 
emancipation of the negro, to develop that class of work- 
ers and make them a factor that would, later, assume 
some of the burdens of civilization in the great South- 
land, whose industries form a leading part in the ac- 
tivities of the states. Instead of this, however, the 
tendency in the South has been to develop a land of 
faded glories and lamented aristocracies. 

There are, of course, exceptions in the development 
and training of the negro in the North, as there are in 
other races. However, the negro miner is making good 
and proving himself to be a steady, industrious and effi- 
cient worker. Many negroes have come to be capable 
mechanics. Some are holding responsible positions in 
the Government, while others have established a thriv- 
ing business of their own. Colored men have proved 
their patriotism in these perilous times by performing 
their share in the great service army of Uncle Sam. 

The race riots that occurred recently in East St. 
Louis, of which mention has been made, are regrettable, 
indeed. They resulted from a prejudice growing out 
of the present acute condition of the labor problem. 
In such a crisis, the importation of any kind of labor, 
black or white, is an aggravating cause, but the results 
at East St. Louis are to be attributed largely to the lack 
of discipline in the ranks of those in authority. 

Let me close by saying that while the North can make 
no claim to be “fa land flowing with milk and honey,” 
it does offer a good living and generally good working 
conditions to all classes of labor that do not assume to 
abuse its hospitality. W. H. NOONE. 

Thomas, W. Va. 


Keeping Pace with Progress 


Letter No. 1—It seems to me that there is no curse 
like that of a normal ratio of progress. Normal times 
and normal ratios have lulled us into a sort of lotus- 
eating frame of mind in which we appear to have a 
stolid satisfaction in mere increase of production; and 
we fail to scrutinize closely the elements causing the 
increase, with a view to ascertaining if we have utilized 
every means of progress that would afford a still higher 
record. 

To rely on the mere multiplication of man and mule 
labor, as units in improving results, in this bustling age 
of mechanical devices, is to fail to keep pace with prog- 
ress by utilizing the latest up-to-date methods and ap- 
pliances. Opposition to change is deeply rooted in the 
average individual and seems to flourish to some extent 
in mining corporations. 

The pages of Coal Age have teemed with improved 
mining methods and machines; and yet, we cannot close 
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our eyes to the fact that the adoption of most of these 
ideas and suggestions is far from being general. In 
the mines in many districts ancient and modern systems 
are both in use, while in others not even this compromise 
with progress is attempted and things continue to run in 
the makeshift fashion of 50 years ago. The ‘“penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish” policy is observed to control 
many operators, superintendents and foremen. 

A striking illustration of these inconsistencies is to 
be found in many mines where chain machines have 
been installed to take the place of pick mining. Anyone 
familiar with the work of the machine, where it can be 
used in cutting the coal, knows the wonderful revolution 
it has wrought when other conditions have advanced in 
the same ratio of progress. I regret to say, however, 
that the increase of production, made possible by the in- 
troduction of machines, has in many instances been 
sadly handicapped by reason of the fact that the old 
methods of handling and transporting the coal from the 
face to the tipple have been retained. 


MACHINE MINING AFFORDS RAPID DEVELOPMENT 


Some time ago, Coal Age commented on the matter 
editorially (Vol. 9, p. 544) and quoted certain statistics 
to show that, while the use of machines was increasing 
in certain districts, the production of coal per capita was 
decreasing. The editor regarded this circumstance as 
not only anomalous but mysterious. A little reflection 
on the actual conditions existing in the majority of min- 
ing districts will convince one that the decrease per 
capita in production, following an increase in the use of 
machines, is only what could be expected. 

To illustrate my meaning, let me refer to the actual 
conditions that existed in many of the coal mines of 
Michigan, which is one of the states mentioned as fur- 
nishing these statistics: In many of our mines, where 
machines had been introduced, no attempt was made to 
improve the haulage and hoisting arrangements, which 
remained practically as they were when the coal was 
mined by picks. 

Now it is well known that mining machines develop 
productive territory much more rapidly than is possible 
in pick mining, and this reduces the quantity of ex- 
plosives required to extract the coal. This latter feature 
insures the complete exhaustion of the coal where solid 
shooting would make that impossible. The combined op- 
eration of these two factors means more men, greater 
concentration of work and a larger daily production of 
coal. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS MusT KEEP PACE 


Consider now the loss of these advantages growing 
out of the use of machines when no improvement is 
made in the haulage and hoisting arrangements in the 
mine. For example, here is a mine that formerly em- 
ployed 100 pick miners, with a production of 350 tons a 
day or 34 tons per capita. The introduction of ma- 
chines in this mine resulted in the employment of 150 
miners and increased the daily output to 450 tons, which 
was a decrease, per capita, of 4 ton a day. In this case, 
an increase of 100 tons daily meant an actual decrease in 
tonnage per capita, owing to the handicap of inadequate 
haulage and hoisting arrangements. It is probable that 
the same conditions are largely true in every state from 
which these statistics were taken. 
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Now consider, for a moment, what advantage might 
have been derived in the mine to which I have referred, 
had the other necessary arrangements been improved so 
as to keep pace with the progress made by the use of ma- 
chines. The 150 miners employed could easily have aver- 
aged 4 tons daily per capita, which would have increased 
the daily output of this mine to 4 &* 150 = 600 tons, at 
the least computation. 

These figures are eloquent and emphasize forcibly the 
need of “keeping pace with progress” in every depart- 
ment of the industry. This is particularly needful in 
the present crisis when a larger output of coal is de- 
manded and the number of available efficient miners has 
decreased. 

Let us look to the means of increasing every man’s 
efficiency in the production of the nation’s fuel as a mat- 
ter of greater concern than the drastic expedient sug- 
gested by the discussion of enlisting the sinister hordes 
of the Orient to work in our mines. 

Let me suggest that there is here a broad field for the 
exercise of men’s talents who claim to be “efficiency ex- 
perts.” Let them employ their talents to unravel the 
tangle of new mechanical devices that is so perplexing 
coal operators at the present day. 


Saginaw, Mich. J. R. ALLARDYCE. 


Opening a Mine 


Letter No. 1—In reply to the inquiry of P. F. Caroth- 
ers, Coal Age, July 14, p. 74, let me suggest the use of 
ton cars as being best adapted to haulage in a 3-ft. seam 
operated in connection with a self-acting incline 1000 ft. 
long, reaching from the mouth of the mine to the tipple. 

Since the inquiry states that the length of the tipple 
is not to exceed 40 ft., a single trip should not contain 
more than, say, six cars. In order to handle an output 
of 400 tons a day, under these conditions, it will be neces- 
sary to make at least 66 trips each day. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MINE CARS 


I would suggest the following distribution of cars: A 
trip of six cars standing on the tipple; another trip of 
six cars standing at the knuckle at the top of the incline, 
ready to be lowered to the tipple; and, say two trips 
of six cars each on the inside partings, waiting to be 
hauled out of the mine. 
at each working place ready to be loaded and another 
loaded and waiting for the driver to pull it out of the 
place. This would make a total of about 125 mine cars in 
use and undergoing repairs. 

In regard to the kind and size of wire rope that 
should be used on the incline, I would suggest a 14-in. 
steel-wire haulage rope. The “Monarch” haulage rope, 
manufactured by the Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Ke- 
nosha, Wis., or the “Excelsior” rope, made by the Wright 
Steel Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., is a good rope for this 
purpose. With proper care and the use of a sufficient 
number of rollers for the rope to travel it will last 12 or 
15 months. 

In regard to mine cars, it is my preference to buy the 
trucks, wheels and binders or irons and build the cars 
at the mines, using for that purpose good well-seasoned 
oak lumber. The prices for these and other supplies 
can be best obtained by writing the manufacturers. 

Crawford, Tenn. W. T. HALE. 
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Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 5—Being a certified mine foreman of 
Kentucky, I have been interested in the inquiry from 
that state raising the question as to what extent the 
safety of the mine will be endangered by the necessity 
of employing uncertified men as mine foremen, should 
the occasion arise by reason of the war. 

For one, I am strongly in favor of certified mine 
foremen, as I believe they are a safer class of men to 
place in charge of underground operations. In call- 
ing men to the colors for the defense of the country, 
it should be remembered that the success of the war 
is dependent on the coal industry as much as on the 
number and kind of men sent to the front. 


EFFICIENT MINERS SERVE THE COUNTRY BEST 
BY THEIR WORK IN THE MINES 


The increased demand for coal to supply the varied 
needs of the army and navy makes it not only important 
but obligatory that the best and most qualified miners 
should be kept at their work in the mines, where they 
can serve their country better than would be possible 
fighting the enemy on the field and, in the trenches. 

If the miners are to be drafted and taken from the 
mines in large numbers, not only will the output of 
coal: be seriously lowered, but the accident rate in the 
mines will be increased by reason of employing men 
who are less acquainted with mining conditions. The 
history of coal mining in the past should teach the 
necessity of employing only fully qualified men. 

It is true that there are states that do not require 
certified foremen to be placed in charge of their mines. 
Even the great mining state of Pennsylvania recently 
enacted a law making it possible to employ uncertified 
men to act as mine foremen, provided they are equally 
competent with the certified men. But if the employer 
is left to decide the question of the “equal competence” 
of the man he selects for the position of foreman, who 
can say but that his choice will be prejudiced in favor 
of the man who has a “pull” or whovis willing to work 
for less wages than a certified man? 

While I do not think that a man who is able to pass 
an examination and obtain a certificate, because of his 
knowledge of the theory of mining, is more competent 
to manage a mine, I do believe that theoretical knowl- 
edge, in addition to practical experience, will give a 
man the advantage over one who must rely on his prac- 
tical knowledge only. 

There is no doubt that, as time goes on, the demand 
for coal will increase, and men having the widest knowl- 
edge and the greatest ability will be needed to guide 
the operations in the mines. For this reason it is my 
judgment that certified men should be exempt from the 
call to the colors and employed where they can do their 
most efficient work, in charge of a mine. 

Only a few days ago the output of one mine in this 
vicinity was cut almost in half because the motorman 
in the mine gave up his work for the company and went 
to join the Navy. While such patriotism in our young 
men must be admired by all, reason teaches that a man’s 
duty is better fulfilled when he remains at the post 
where he can do the most efficient work. Especially is 
this true when the work of an entire mine depends 
largely on the part he must play in its operation. 

Herrin, IIl. OSTEL BULLOCK. 
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Convict Labor in Mines 


Kindly permit me to ask if you can give me any in- 
formation relating to the employment of convict labor 
in coal mining in different states. I understand that 
one of the states in the West and another in the South 
are, at present, utilizing convict labor in the operation 
of the mines. I may say that such a plan has had some 
consideration in Ohio, but its adoption appears to de- 
pend largely on what arrangements can be made with 
coal operators in regard to fixing prices at the mines. 
We shall very much appreciate learning what has been 
done in this direction in other states. 

There are a number of valuable coal properties in 
Ohio that can be secured, but how far the present state 
laws would support such 4 proceeding is somewhat in 
doubt. For that reason nothing will be done in the way 
of securing title to these properties until the right of 
the state to engage in such a proposition is clearly de- 
termined. We believe that if some publicity was given 
to this question in Coal Age, it would lead to a discus- 
sion that would be of great value and assistance. 

Columbus, Ohio. He Sren. 





At the present time we can only cite a few instances 
where mines are operated by convict labor supplied by 
the state. Information is lacking, however, in regard 
to the specific arrangements under which these opera- 
tions are conducted. 

The State of Tennessee operates mines on an exten- 
sive scale, at Brushy Mountain, in the Knoxville dis- 
trict, employing for that purpose several hundred con- 
victs. Detailed information in respect to the arrange- 
ments, in this case, can probably be obtained by writing 
E. C. Mahon, treasurer of the Southern Coal and Coke 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

In Indiana, Gov. James P. Goodrich is at present 
ruminating over a proposition to purchase a mine from 


which to supply the 25 or more state institutions—hos-’ 


pitals, asylums, prisons, etc. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, the governor is anxious to see whether there will 
be any Federal action taken that will insure a more rea- 
sonable price for coal. If the mines are purchased by 
the state, it is proposed to use convict labor to operate 
them. The entire proposition is yet in embryo, as it is 
uncertain that any definite action will be taken. 

There are no mines in Illinois, to our knowledge, that 
are working convict labor, and the same is true of Mis- 
souri. We understand that convict labor was formerly” 
employed in some mines at Leavenworth, Kan., and these 
were operated under the auspices of either the state or 
Fderal governmnt. 

The State of Alabama does not operate any mines of 
its own; but both state and county convicts are em- 
ployed in a number of the coal mines, among which may 
be mentioned the Bessemer Coal, Iron and Land Co., at 
Belle Ellen, H. L. Badham, president, Birmingham. 
The company operates mines Nos. 2 and 7 with this 
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class of labor. All convicts of the state are under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Convict Inspectors, P. J. 
Rogers, president, Montgomery, Ala. The parties men- 
tioned will undoubtedly be glad to furnish specific in- 
formation in reference to the terms of contract under 
which this class of labor is employed. 


Mining Thin Coal 


We have opened a first-class vein of smokeless and 
smithing coal. The seam is the upper Kittanning, C’, 
and though of excellent quality, is only 32 in. in thick- 
ness at the most. The coal is underlaid with 10 in. 
of slate, about 1 ft. of hard fireclay and from 2 to 4 
ft. of limestone. 

We have experienced some. trouble in holding our 
men, because of the thinness of the seam, which has 
made it necessary for them to push their own cars from 
the coal face to the tipple, and this has proved a source 
of dissatisfaction. At present, the coal is hauled, by 
trams, from the tipple to the railroad where it is loaded 
for shipment. This necessity, however, will shortly be 
obviated, as a railroad connection is promised and will 
reach our mine within a few months. The recent reduc- 
tion in the price of coal has made it impossible to real- 
ize any profit in the operation, as we are obliged to pay 
a good price for mining, owing to the unfavorable con- 
ditions in the seam. 

It occurred to me that the practical readers of Coal 
Age would be able to suggest a method of working 
this seam that would be profitable. The coal is soft and 
makes an excellent smithing coal, owing to its freedom 
from sulphur and other impurities. Its smokeless char- 
acter also makes it a desirable domestic fuel. The chief 
hindrance in the mining of this seam is its thinness, 
which will require special arrangements in regard to 
handling the coal from the working face to the tipple 
where it is loaded for shipment. 

I would like to ask for suggestions in regard to 
methods of conveying or hauling the coal in the mine. 
Any information or suggestions regarding a suitable 
method of working this seam will be greatly appre- 
ciated, as the proposition has puzzled us for some time 
and we are still without a solution. 


New Florence, Penn. H. J. WERDER. 





In reply to this inquiry, we refer our correspondent 
to the excellent article, by J. F. K. Brown, entitled 
“Suggestions on Thin-Coal Mining,” which appeared in 
Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 190. Mr. Brown has gone into 
the working of thin seams of coal in considerable detail, 
and his suggestions should be both interesting and 
valuable. We hope, also, that Coal Age readers who are 
working under similar conditions will give us the benefit 
of their experience by making such suggestions as seem 
to them most applicable to the case presented by this 
correspondent. 
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: Examination Questions 


Illinois Mine Inspectors’ Examination, 
Springfield, July 24, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—As mine inspector, how would you proceed to 
examine a mine so as to secure the efficiency and safety 
of the men employed? 

Ans.—A new inspector, before making his first ex- 
amination, should study the mines in his district and 
form the acquaintance of the mine officials. Assuming, 
however, that the inspector is fully acquainted with the 
mine he is to examine and has inspected the mine map 
so that he has a full knowledge of the ventilating system 
employed, the drainage of the mine and the extent of 
the workings, he should visit the mine unannounced and, 
securing an empty cage, proceed at once to the shaft 
bottom, where he starts his examination. 

After a few minutes’ delay, during which he has made 
casual observations and gotten his eyes accustomed to 
the dark, or “found his eyes,” as the boys say, he proceeds 
at once to the foot of the air shaft and measures the 
volume of air passing in or out of the mine, as the case 
may be. If he is wise, he has taken mental note of the 
speed of the fan on first arriving at the mine and be- 
fore descending the shaft, and he now compares the 
throb of the fan heard at the bottom of the air shaft 
with his previous observation, to see whether its speed 
has been increased. 

Proceeding to examine the workings, he starts inby 
‘to the mouth of the first section where he measures 
the air current passing into that district. He inspects, 
in order, each working place, talks with the men, listens 
to what they have to say, observes the condition of each 
place and gives the men any needed instruction. He 
again measures the air at the last crosscut in that sec- 
tion and makes note of any decrease by reason of leaky 
stoppings. 

In the same manner he proceeds to examine each sec- 
tion of the mine, noting on his way the condition of all 
roads, aircourses, breakthroughs, or crosscuts and trav- 
elingways, giving special attention to the ventilation, 
timbering and drainage of every portion of the mine. 

On reaching the surface, after completing his ex- 
amination below and having inspected carefully the con- 
dition of the shaft guides, ropes, safety catches, cages, 

gates and other safety appliances, he proceeds to the 
engine room and inspects every detail of the hoist and 
talks with the engineer in charge. In like manner he 
visits and inspects the power plant and ends his exami- 
nation by posting a notice giving the results of his ob- 
servations and making such recommendation as his 
judgment and experience may dictate. 

Ques.—How are the rocks of the Carboniferous Age 
distinguished from those of the Devonian period? 

Ans.—An intimate knowledge of geology is necessary 
to distinguish between the rocks of different periods. 
The rocks of the Devonian Age differ mostly from those 


of the Carboniferous Age in the fact that they contain 
only dark bands of carbonaceous matter, which, in the 
Carboniferous period, have developed into coal seams. 
Le Conte describes this feature of the Devonian as 
heralding the coal formations of the later Carboniferous 
period. The Devonian is characterized as being the age 
of fishes, while the Carboniferous is marked by the coni- 
fers and a higher development of the vertebrate animals. 
The predominance in most localities of a thick, coarse 
sandstone, styled by geologists the “Millstone grit,” 
which forms the base of the Carboniferous system of 
rocks, marks the dividing line of these two periods. 

Ques.—(a) On what does the force of an explosion 
depend? (b) What do you understand by the initial 
force of an explosion? 

Ans.—(a) The force of an explosion is determined by 
the expansive force of the products of the explosion, or, 
as we say, the “number of expansions” in the gases pro- 
duced. This depends on the amount of the gases and 
their temperature. 

(b) The initial force of an explosion is the force due 
to the number of expansions in the gaseous products, 
and is equal to the atmospheric pressure multiplied by 
the number of expansions. For example, the explosion 
of a firedamp mixture, at its most explosive point, de- 
velops a temperature of 5840 deg. F., which produces, 
say 12 expansions in the gaseous products. The initial 
force of this explosion at normal atmospheric pressure, 
sea level, is then 12 x 14.7 = say 175 lb. per square inch. 

Ques.—(a) What is the object of oxygen-breathing 
apparatus? (b) Describe the type of oxygen-breathing 
apparatus with which you are familiar. 

Ans.—(a) The object of the apparatus is to enable 
its wearer to penetrate an atmosphere of irrespirable 
gases, for the purpose of rescuing persons overcome by 
the gases, or performing other work. 

(b) The candidate should describe the particular ap- 
paratus with which he is familiar. In general, all 
breathing apparatus consists of preferably. two strong 
cylinders containing oxygen compressed to 120 atmos- 
pheres. Since it is estimated that a man performing 
hard work will consume 2 liters of oxygen per minute, 
each liter of tank capacity will supply sufficient oxygen 
for an hour’s work in the mine. The oxygen tanks are 
connected with the helmet or, preferably, a nose clip, 
which enables the wearer to breathe the oxygen supplied 
from the tanks. There is a reducing valve, which con- 
trols and reduces the pressure of the gas supplied from 
the tank. 

The carbon dioxide exhaled from the lungs passes 
through tubes to a regenerator containing hydrated 
lime, which absorbs the noxious gas. The action of 
breathing is utilized, on the principle of the injector, so 
that the exhaled air produces a slightly vacuous condi- 
tion in the tubes that supply the oxygen. A check valve 
prevents the return of the exhaled air to the mouth. 
This, in brief, is the principle of all breathing apparatus. 
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:! panies employed experts in the agricultural coal on Fridays and Saturdays of each 
Harrisburg, Penn. line to assist their employees in cultivating week, 


Transportation of coal and iron can be 
expedited by the increased use of the Penn- 
sylvania canals, the War Department has 
announced. 

By increasing the tonnage carried an- 
nually by the Lehigh Valley and Schuyl- 
kill Valley waterways, a solution of the 
problem of the freight congestion on the 
railroads to the Atlantic seaboard, is pro- 
posed. Y 

It is said by the officials of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. that the tonnage 
of the canal controlled by it could be in- 
creased many times with the acquisition of 
additional equipment. Similar results over 
the Schuylkill Canal can be obtained, ac- 
cording to the same officers. ’ 

With the <wo canals, traversing the coal 
and iron sections of the state, where many 
of the largest manufacturing plants en- 
gaged on Government contracts are located 
the additional shipping facilities provided 
by their extended use would materially 
relieve the transportation situation in the 
eastern part of the state. 

Incident to the operation of the canals 
as general carriers the guarding of them 
will be taken over, it is said, by details 
assigned from the Naval Coast Defense 
Reserve. It has been suggested, accord- 
ing to the officers of the Reserve Corps, 
that ample protection of the properties 
can be secured through the organization of 
a patrol canoe fleet manned by the reserves. 

Canal company. officers decline to state 
if the Government had advised the necessity 
of increasing the canal _ service. Hy eR ES 
thought, however, that the tonnage can be 
increased many times through the provision 
of additional equipment. 

The principal objections to placing re- 
liance on the expansion of the canals as a 
tonnage solution to the congestion of freight 
in transit, is the closure of the canals by 
ice during the winter months. Experts are 
working on a solution of this problem. 





In the western part of the state exten- 
sive experiments on utilizing the dams to 
ereate a coal-boat stage when desired has 
been sufficiently successful to encourage the 
Federal engineers who made the tests, to 
announce that it will probably be possible 
to create such “artificial floods’’ every 10 
days or two weeks for the movement of 
coal down the rivers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Coal operators in this district have ar- 
ranged a policy of codperation with Gov- 
ernment engineers so that advantage can 
be taken of the Federal engineers’ proposal 
for a possible bi-weekly movement. If 
the program works out as successfully as 
the recent experiments and with any de- 
gree of regularity it will go far towards 
establishing river traffic on a stable basis. 
Undertaken under the pressure of wartime 
conservation of transpor ation facilities it 
encourages the hope of earlier realization 
of the aims of the coal operators who have 
long been championing the fullest utiliza- 
tion of interior waterways, one of the most 
valuable but most neglected natural assets 
in the bituminous coal district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





The land, use of which is given free by 
coal companies for the use of their em- 
ployees in making war gardens, has yielded 
crops estimated to be worth more than 
$1,000,000. These gardens are producing 
crops of potatoes, peas, beans, tomatoes, 
corn and various other vegetables. The 
average size of each garden, tilled by the 
miners, in most cases, is less than an acre. 

Some coal companies made special 
arrangements in the spring to induce 
employees to take up unoccupied land 
belonging to the company and plant it 
for the purpose of assisting in increasing 
the nation’s food supply. Many of the 
companies through their real estate de- 
partments worked out plans whereby an 
employee could without formality obtain 
the use of as much land as he could 
properly cultivate. In some cases a nominal 
rental was charged. 

To encourage proper and scientific meth- 
ods of cultivation, some of the larger com- 


their gardens. Many of these experts were 
obtained from the state college. Many 
employers also furnished their employees 
with a copy of the Garden Primer, issued 
by the National Emergency Food Commis- 
sion and also a copy of a booklet on potato 
culture, which was prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Department of Pennsylvania. 





For many years James E. Roderick, chief 
of the Department of Mines, has endeavored 
to impress upon the operators and em- 
ployees of the 2000 coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania the fact that most accidents that 
have occurred might have been avoided, 
because they were due to causes susceptible 
to control. Statistics support his contention 
that at least 60 per cent. of the accidents 
are due to carelessness and thoughtlessness. 

In view of this contention, he has strenu- 
ously urged the addition of the most 
stringent rules governing the operation of 
the mines, and has urged with all possible 
force the necessity for the education of 
the mine employees, particularly in the 
use of the English language, believing that 
much of the carelessness and thoughtless- 
ness arose from the inability of the em- 
ployees to understand the instructions given 
them for their safety and protection. 

“It is a matter of interest,’”’ says a recent 
statement of the Department of Mines, ‘‘to 
know that the entire industrial world has 
become a convert to the theory that care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness are the most 
prolific causes of accidents and that they 
must be eliminated if accidents are to be 
reduced.” An effort along this line has 
recently been made in the form of full 
newspaper page articies portraying the 
dangers that result from the two causes 
mentioned. 

In this statement it is claimed that about 
85 per cent. of all accidents may be traced 
to carelessness and thoughtlessness and the 
injunction is given ‘Don’t take chances.” 
Rules are advanced covering many elements 
of danger that constitute a most impressive 
warning to all classes of workers to exer- 
cise the utmost care and vigilance. This 
public notice, plainly indicative of a wide- 
spread energetic and intelligent propaganda 
on the subject, has attached to it the 
signatures of the most prominent railway, 
mining, and manufacturing interests in 
Pennsylvania, and the dignity of the article, 
sustained by the eminent advocates of 
carefulness, is a confirmation of Chief 
Roderick’s opinion regarding the most fruit- 
ful cause of accidents. 





A big plot to restrict the output of coal 
from the mines of the Pittsburgh district 
is said to have been uncovered by Govern- 
ment agents, who on Aug. 18, arrested Nick 
Covice, 21 years old, an Austrian, alleged 
to be leader of a gang of enemy aliens 
who have been destroying coal tipples 
throughout western Pennsylvania for some 
time. 

Covice was arrested on the charge of 
being implicated in the burning of the 
tipple at the Blaine mine of the Diamond 
Coal and Coke Co., at Lock No. 3 Forward 
Township, Aug. 11. According to Govern- 
ment officials who are working on the case, 
several other arrests are expected as a 
result of the big plot to hamper the opera- 
tion of mines by destroying the means of 
transit that has been discovered. 

Covice’s scheme, it is said, was to short- 
circuit electric conductors in tipples. For 
several months tipples at western Pennsyl- 


vania coal mines have been destroyed 
by fire with alarming regularity. All 
of the fires have been of suspicious 


origin, and despite the efforts of Govern- 
ment agents and company detectives no 
inkling as to the perpetrators had been 
secured until Covice came under the 
scrunity of the Government agents. 





A furore was created among central 
Pennsylvania operators on Aug. 18, when 
a letter was issued by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to the effect, that hereafter, 
“in order to secure the delivery of coal 
necessary for operation of the Pennsylvania 
system the company will, until further notice 
be obliged to utilize for such purpose ali 
its available cars intended for bituminous 


This action on the part of the railroad 
company, in the face of the serious short- 
age of rolling stock, has caused much dis- 
cussion. On several days recently, # is 
alleged, there has been less than a 20 per 
cent. supply. 

The letter issued by the Pennsylvania 
in part is as follows: “In order to effect 
as wide a distribution as possible of the 
ears which it will have available on the 
days on which it will be necessary to use all 
cars for deliveries of fuel coal, the com- 
pany is prepared to purchase and take coal 
from all operators desirous of furnishing 
the same, and invites tenders or proposals 
to furnish such coal deliveries on the two 
days named. 

The available cars on the two days named 
will be placed at the mines of the operators 
whose tenders or proposals have been ac- 
cepted. 

Should the amount tendered at satisfac- 
tory prices exceed the capacity of availabie 
cars, a pro rata amount will be taken from 
each operator making such tender, the min - 
mum amount, however, to be taken eazn 
day to be not less than the capacity of 
one car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—Rescuing parties, working con- 
tinuously since Aug. 11, shortly before noon 
on Aug. 15, found the bodies of Lewis 
Shadle and John Chaurney, the two miners 
who were caught in a cave-in at the Short 
Mountain colliery. Six of the 8 men who 
were caught in the mine on Aug. 11, were 
rescued, but Shadle and Chaurney, who 
were farther back, could not be found. 
Almost 600 carloads of coal and rock were 
removed before the rescuing parties suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bodies. It is believed 
both were crushed beneath the coal and 
died almost immediately after the accident. 


Rendham—A new record was made on 
Aug. 13, at the Greenwood colliery of the 
Delaware & Hudson company, when 910 
cars of coal were dumped. This surpasses 
the previous record of 1916 by nearly 300 
cars. This record is regarded as an ex- 
cellent one, for a small colliery and for an 
8-hour day. ‘ 


Wanamie—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. has now under construction two 
groups of modern homes for its employees. 
These building operations, which involve the 
expenditure of $200,000, will provide accom- 
modations for 80 families, as 20 double 
houses are being erected in each of the two 
villages, Lee Park and Wanamie. The 
buildings are of frame construction on 
concrete foundations. 


Lansford—In order to meet the increased 
demand for anthracite everywhere over the 
East, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
on Aug. 17, arranged to dredge all creeks 
into which deposits of fuel have been 
washed during past years from its collieries. 
This work will not be expensive and will 
veh it is expected, a considerable supply 
re) uel. 


Minersville—The Buck Run Coal Co. has 
commenced the construction of a new 
breaker to cost about $500,000. The plant 
will replace the breaker recently destroyed 
by fire. 

Two hundred of the 750 employees of the 
Lytle colliery have been drafted and Super- 
intendent E. A. Van Horn has entered a 
protest with the Federal officials regarding 
this condition. 


Edwardsville—The concrete foundations 
for the new Woodward breaker of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal De- 
partment have been completed, and every- 
thing is ready for the steel work to be 
erected. The production of the new breaker 
will be 5000 tons a day of eight hours, being 
a gain of 1000 tons a day. It is expected to 
be completed in a year. 


Bituminous 


Washington — The combination boiler, 
engine and oil-storage house of the Ardon 
mine of the Meadowlands Coal Co., was 
destroyed by fire at 5 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 16. The fire is believed to have 
been of incendiary origin and caused a loss 
of upwards of $10,000. On account of the 
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machinery being destroyed the mine will be 
thrown into idleness for some time, and 350 
men will be out of work. 


Coral—The Potter Coal and Coke Co., 
that took over the Coral plant of the 
Wharton Coal and Coke Co. some time ago, 
has erected many new houses of the 
bungalow type for its workmen and is now 
improving the town by fencing each lot, 
putting in a new water and sewerage 
“system, and improving the streets. 


Connellsville—The estimated coke pro- 
duction in the Connellsville region, for the 
week ending Aug. 11, was 341,953 tons, 
of which furnace ovens produced 210,911 
tons and merchant ovens, 131,042 tons. 
This compares with 207,787 tons and 127,- 
286 tons, respectively, during the preced- 
id week. Shipments amounted to 344,560 
ons. 


Black Lick—Vernon F. Taylor of Indiana, 
who recently purchased the operations of 
the Caldwell Smokeless Coal Co. near here, 
is opening a new mine near Heshbon, In- 
diana County. The operation will be con- 
nected with the Cresson-Black Lick branch 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Bellevernon—F. R. Knight of this place 
has purchased a tract of coal land in West- 
moreland County from S. C. Whipkey. 
Mr. Knight has not announced whether he 
will operate the tract himself or not. 


Pittsburgh—Several operators of Penn- 
Sylvania and Ohio are offering prizes to 
their employees for steady work, large pro- 
duction, etc., in the form of Liberty bonds, 
watches and cash prizes. 


Waynesburg—The Mathers Coal and Coke 
Co. has started sinking the shafts for its 
new operation at Jefferson, Green County. 
The mine openings, tipple, ete., will be lo- 
cated on the Moredock farm. The building 
of 50 houses is also under way. 


Indiana—The Meco Coal Co., with oper- 
ations near Indiana, has had more. or 
less trouble with its men coming out on 
strike alleging short weight by the weigh- 
master.on the tipple. The company has 
solved the problem by placing a young 
lady on the tipple as weighmistress. There 
has been no trouble since she has been at 
the new post of duty. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown — The Brown Hill mine, 
which has been under construction for 
some time. in the vicinity of Beechwood, re- 
cently loaded its first railroad car of coal. 


Williamson—tThe St. Clair-Winifrede Coal 
Co., the largest new company in the coun- 
ty, will begin to ship coal shortly, and 
within 30 davs will be shipping six to 
eight cars. About $20,000 has been-spent 
in the past three months in addition to 
$50,000 formerly expended, and the opera- 
tion is now considered modern and up to 
date. 


Clarksburg—The car supply in the north- 
ern West Virginia fields was recently up 
to 100 per cent. This signifies that all the 
mines in the Fairmont-Clarksburg district 
had all the cars that could be loaded. This 
is a condition which has not prevailed for 
many months, and is fullv 40 per cent. 
better than the district has enjoyed within 
the recent past, and 50 per cent, better than 
the distribution for many weeks during the 
curernt year. 


Charleston — Thirty-five persons lost 
their lives in the coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia during the month of July, according 
to a recent report made by Earl A. Henry, 
chief of the State Department of Mines. 
Thirty-one fatalities occurred inside the 
mines and four outside. Ten deaths were 
reported from McDowell County, five from 
Logan, six from Favette, two each from 
Kanawha. Marion and Mercer, and one each 
from Clay, Harrison, Mingo, Monongalia, 
Ohio, Preston, Raleigh and Wyoming Coun- 
ties. Twenty of the deaths were due to 
falls of coal and slate. 


KENTUCKY 


Jackson—Coal operators of eastern Ken- 
tucky have appointed J. H. Hammons, W. 
W. Peavyhouse and Hugh Needham a com- 
mittee to make preliminary arrangements 
for organization of an association. One of 
the purposes is to enable these operators 
to present a united front against what 
they characterize as unjust and unwar- 
ranted abuse by the newspapers which have 
been demanding reductions in the market 
price of coal. The usual objects of an 
association will be served, as well. A meet- 
ing the latter part of this month is pro- 
posed. 


Whitesburg—It is announced here that 
the Detroit-Elk Coal Co. organized recently 
for a big development on the headwaters of 
the Kentucky river in the Elkhorn field will 
shortly establish a cement plant upon 
its properties to cost several million dol- 
lars—the construction of the plant to be 
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undertaken at once. Development of the 
coal properties have been delayed, but will 
be started now within a short time. This 
is a new industry to be undertaken by a 
coal mining company, and is quite out of 
the ordinary. 


OHIO 


Cambridge—A man using a moving pic- 
ture camera, photographing scenes at the 
Walhonding mine of the C-mbridge Col- 
lieries Co., and claiming to represent a 
New York motion picture company, was 
recently arrested by Chief of Police Long, 
of Cambridge, and Manager H. E. Cameron, 
of the collieries company. The camera and 
films were dumped into a creek by the chief 
of police. A constant watch on the mine 
properties has been maintained since Amer- 
ica’s entrv into the war. 


Athens—Suit has been filed against the 
Hisylvania Coal Co. by Ellis A. Lewis and 
others for $7,109.60, for the alleged failure 
of the company to pay royalties on coal 
lands said to have been leased from the 
plaintiffs. 

The high price of coal and the difficulty 
experienced by many consumers in securing 
fuel through the usual channels has en- 
couraged the operation of ‘“‘wagon mines,” 
farmers and other land owners with coal 
on their property finding it profitable to haul 
fuel from their banks to the local market 
Nos. 7 and 8 veins are those operated, and 
it is estimated that there are not less than 


150 of these little outcroppings being 
worked in this vicinity. 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis—It is said that Governor 
James P. Goodrich will shortly issue a 
proclamation calling Indiana legislature in- 
to extraordinary session to legislate against 
“outrageous coal prices.” 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Director Evan Johns of the 
Department of Mines and Mining, is gather- 
ing information for the annual coal report 
to be presented to Gov. Lowden. The mines 
of Franklin, Saline, Gallatin and White 
counties produced 16,081,829 tons for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. The fig- 
ures show that the three largest mines in 
the. southern Illinois field are the Old Ben 
No. 9, which produced 1,093,000 tons; the 
Bell and Zoller mines at West Frankfort, 
and the Ziegler mine, which produced 
1,065,000 tons, and the C. W. & F. mine 
at Orient, Franklin County, which produced 
1,800,000 tons. For the fiscal year Frank- 
lin County was operating 21 mines, in which 
10,515 men were employed. The total out- 
put was 11,317,659 tons. St. Clair County 
shows the largest increase in tonnage. The 
mines of that county produced 5,712,775 
tons, as compared with 3,315,600 tons in the 
previous fiscal year. The net gain in ton- 
nage was 2,397,125 tons, or 72 per cent. 
The department is unable to secure satis- 
factory data as to the actual cost of coal 
production. It is said that a bill will be 
introduced at the next session of the Illinois 
legislature requiring operators to file such 
information at stated intervals. 


Belleville—A movement has been started 
to have the state headquarters of the Illi- 
nois United Mine Workers moved from 
Springfield to Belleville. Union officials say 
that there is an unfriendly attitude toward 
organized labor in Springfield. Belleville is 
a mining center and it is felt that the 
attitude would be more friendly here. Re- 
cently it was reported that the head- 
quarters might be moved to East St. Louis 
because the organization, by foreclosure of 
a mortgage, had come into possession of a 
valuable building there. Walter O. Nesbit, 
secretary-treasurer of the state organiza- 
tion, is from Belleville, and favors the re- 
moval to this place. 


Hillsboro—The Clover Leaf Coal Mining 
Co. has filed, in the Circuit Court here, 
a petition for the confirmation of W. H. 
Cunningham of Philadelphia as trustee of 
the property. Cunningham was chosen by 
the stockholders in March. He is to suc- 
ceed the Montgomery County Loan and 
Trust Co., which resigned the trusteeship in 
November, 1916. The trustee is to hold a 
deed of trust executed by the company on 
its property at Coffeen for the security of 
bondholders. 


Alton—Heads of sixteen large Alton in- 
dustrial plants, facing the prospect of hav- 
ing to close down for lack of coal, on 
account of the miners’ strike in central 
Illinois, held a meeting at the Board of 
Trade and sent appeals by telegraph_ to 
President Wilson and Governor Lowden. 
The plants threatened include the _ city 
water-works, the ice plant, the Illinois Glass 
Co., two flour mills and several munitions 
factories. The Standard Oil plant at Wood- 
river is in. the: same _ plight. Charles 
Huskinson of the Mississippi Valley Coal 
Co., which has been supplying the plants 
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with fuel, told the company and city offi- 
cials that nothing could be done to avert 
a fuel famine in a few days unless the 
miners returned to work. 


KANSAS 


_ Pittsburg—Codperative mining is spread- 
ing rapidly in this section. Several new 
cooperative mines are to be opened soon. 
Because of the closeness of the beds to the 
surface, little capital is needed to open a 
mine. Miners pool their savings and lease 
some coal land and open a mine and while 
company mines are tied up_ by strikes, 
the cooperatives work steadily and the 
cooperators buy homes and motor cars. 
While most of the codperative miners are 
union men, the codperative mines are not 
unionized. The miners elect their own 
foremen and managers and work such hours 
as_ they please. Each man is paid the 
union scale and the surplus profits are dis- 
tributed at intervals. One mine here paid 
a dividend of $130 a share last year. 


OREGON 


Salem—The State Board of Control is 
debating the question of adopting lignite 
coal for fuel purposes at the state insane 
asylum instead of bituminous coal now that 
it has been definitely decided to change 
from oil burners to coal burners. In 
changing over the plant about $10,000 will 
be expended. 


Issaquah—The Pacific Coast Coal Co. has 
purchased the Issaquah & Superior Coal Co. 
mine here for $300,000 cash through a sale 
effected by the State bank examiner in 
liquidating the finances of the Northern 
Bank and Trust Co., defunct. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—The state board of examiners 
for mine positions, created by the new 
mining code and headed by State Mine 
Inspector James Bagley, are touring through 
the state holding examinations for the posi- 
tions of foreman, assistant foreman and 
fireboss. The law provides that before new 
positions can be filled, the men must pass 
the state examination. The examining 
board consists, besides the State Mine In- 
spector, of B. H. Johnston, president of the 
Mendota Coal and Coke Co., D. R. Swem, 
chief engineer for the Northwestern Im- 
provement Co. and Peter Boos. 
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Foreign News 
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Nelson, B. C.—The acquisition of 1500 
acres of coal land in the district between 
Ladysmith and Nanaimo on Vancouver 
Island, at an outlay of approximately $750,- 
000, the development of which will require 
the employment of several hundred men, 
calling for-an additional outlay of probably 
another $500,000 and the erection of a 
modern coke manufacturing plant at its 
Anyox properties at a cost of $1,500,000 
is a new program of development which the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Co., the largest.concern of the kind 
in British Columbia, has undertaken. F. 
M. Sylvester is managing directvr. It is 
not the intention of the company, at least 
for some time, to come to utilize its newly 
acquired coal properties for purposes other 
than the manufacture of coke for its own 
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use. The company’s smelter is now con- 
suming about 250 tons of coke a day. 

SSUUCUCENCOUSCUEES CEES 
: Personals F 
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J. A. Saxe, of Scranton, Penn., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent at the 
Pine Hill colliery of the Pine Hill Coal Co. 


Charles E. Britt, manager at Norfolk for 
the West Virginia Coal Co., has resigned 
to associate himself with the Clinchfield 
Fuel Co. at New York. 

M. L. O’Neale recently resigned as super- 
intendent of coal mines for the Bird Coal 
and Iron Co., of Coal City, Ala., his resig- 
nation to take effect Sept. 1. 

Charles Elkington, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed vice president and general man- 
ager of the Black Elk Coal Mining Co., 
era organized with a capital of $100,- 


E. H. Conrades and Chris Muckerman 
have been appointed to represent the coal 
interests of St. Louis in a membership cam- 
paign that has been started by the Navy 
League. 

J. B. Zerbe, for many years president 
of the Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Ca., Cleve- 
land, has been elected secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Vein Operators Association, with 
office at Cleveland. 

J. W. Stacy formerly with the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. in its Fairmont, (W. Va.) 
field will be transferred to the Van Lear 
plant at Van Lear, Ky. in the eastern 
Kentucky coal fields. 
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C. P. White, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators Association, has resigned 
to become general manager of the Clarkson 
Coal Mining Co., with office at 742 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland. 


Capt. Edwin M. Chance has closed his 
laboratory and abandoned his private prac- 
tice for the period of the war. After peace 
is declared, Captain Chance hopes to again 
resume his private practice. 


Charles Jobe, formerly in the auditing 
department of the Pittsburgh Gas Coal 
Co. has been made shipping clerk of the 
Coal Run Mining Co. and Tide Coal Mining 
Co. with offices at Indiana, Penn. 


W. P. Evans, assistant secretary of the 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, 
has resigned his position to become head 
bookkeeper and chief office man for the 
Mallory Coal Co., at Man, W. Va. 


J. T. Morris, who has been manager of 
the Patterson-Pocahontas Coal Co., has re- 
signed and gone to Stotesbury, W. Va., 
where he has accepted the position of man- 
ager of the E. E. White Coal Co. 


R. L. McCarroll, of Washington, Penn.., 
has resigned his position as secretary and 
treasurer of the United Coal Corporation 
and subsidiary companies, and has been 
succeeded by Thomas Watson, of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the south- 
ern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., has returned 
from St. Paul, where he went to witness the 
arrival of the steamer ‘‘Nokomis” with a tow 
of six barges of coal shipped by the South- 
ern company. 


Thomas Mark recently resigned his posi- 
tion as mine foreman of the Jerome No. 
1 mine of the United Coal Corporation to 
accept the position of superintendent at the 
Elk Lick mine for the receiver of the 
Merchants Coal Co. 


J. Howard Dugan, for many years a 
stripping contractor in the Hazleton region 
has disposed of his machinery and stripping 
equipment to Dick & Co., of Hazleton. Mr, 
Dugan has removed to Pottstown where he 
is an official of the National Rubber Co. 


Charles Severn, formerly superintendent 
of the Russell Coal Mining Co. at Clymer, 
Indiana Co., Penn., is now general super- 
intendent for the mines of the Emmons 
Brothers of Philadelphia. Mr. Severn will 
have his headquarters at Indiana, Penn. 


James Berlingett, general manager of the 
Virginian Ry., with offices at Norfolk, has 
resigned, effective Aug. 31. He has been 
coi.nected with the Virginian for 7 years as 
assistant general manager and general man- 
ager. His successor has not vet been an- 
nounced. 


B. H. Cannon has resigned as real es- 
tate and claim agent for the United Coal 
Corporation and subsidiary companies, in 
order to look after his personal interests. 
No successor will be appointed, but the 
duties of the office will be divided among 
other officials of the company. 


W. Guy Srodes, of ‘Pittsburgh, has_re- 
signed as chief engineer of the United Coal 
Corporation and subsidiary companies, to 
accept the position of general superintend- 
ent of the George M. Jones interests, with 
headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va. His 
successor has not yet been named. 


Robert F. Perkins of Williamsburg, Ky. 
formerly with the Bon-Jellico Coal Co., 
Bon Jellico, Ky. has accepted a position as 
bookkeeper for the plant of the Whitley- 
Elkhorn Coal Co. at Sergent, Ky. Mr. Per- 
kins is identified with several of the big 
coal mining interests of eastern Kentucky. 


H. B. Stamper, superintendent of the 
Waterman mines of the Brush Creek Coal 
Mining Co., at Homer City, Penn., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Jacksonville Nos. 1 and 2 mines of the Jef- 
ferson & Clearfield Coal and Iron Co, at 
McIntyre, Penn., to succeed Martin Maloney, 
resigned. 

J. ©. Trevonow, of Salisbury, Penn., re- 
eently resigned his position as _ superin- 
tendent for the receiver of the Merchants 
Coal Co. (Elk Lick mine) to accept the 
position as superintendent of the Rich Hill 
mine of the United Coal Corporation at 
Meadow Lands, Penn. He will succeed 
William Minford, resigned. 

Samuel E. Hawkshaw, mine foreman for 
the Davis Coal and Coke Co. has been 
appointed mine inspector of the first dis- 
trict of West Virginia by Chief of Depart- 
ment of Mines Earl A. Henry, to succeed 
George R. Cook, who resigned recently. The 
first district is composed of Tucker, Grant, 
Mineral, Randolph and Barbour counties 
with headquarters at Thomas, W. Va. 


Harry Van Mater, president of the Na- 
tional. Fuel Co. and the Royal Fuel Co., 
headquarters Denver, Colo., operating mines 
in Boulder, Weld, Huerfano and Las Ani- 
mas counties, Colorado, accompanied by 
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his Chief Engineer, Samuel Tescher, went 
through the Ohio coal fields recently in- 
vestigating principally the Hocking Valley 
district. Mr. Van Mater was attracted 
by the natural resources in the Ohio coal 
belt and is considering a large investment 
in that territory. It is said that he ex- 
pects attractive long time contracts with 
large users of coal. 
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Obituary 
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L. W. Iarmer, one of the leading coal 
operators of southeastern Kentucky, died 
recently at his home in Barbourville, Ky., 
following an illness of several months. 


Harry Clifton Adams, vice president of 
the Westmoreland Coal Co., died on Aug. 
17 last. Mr. Adams was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Class of 1880, 
becoming connected with the Westmoreland 
Coal Co. in 1881. He was elected secre- 
tary in 1886 and in 1892 was made vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Adams 
was a recognized authority on gas coal 
and wrote various papers on the gas coals 
of the United States. 
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Industrial News 
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Wilmington, N. C.—The Cement Products 
Co. has established a branch office at 
Charleston, W. Va. This office will be in 
charge of N. O. Perkins. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Hazard Manu- 
facturing Co. recently announced the ap- 
pointment of George B. North as general 
sales manager, with office at 533 Canal St., 
New York City. 


Ashland, Ky.—Michael O’Mallie and L. 
W. Dragon, arrested on charge of conspiring 
to damage the plant of the Kentucky Sol- 
vay Co. here, have been taken to St. Louis 
Lares charges of impersonating Federal 
officers. 


Hazleton, Penn.—G. B. Markle & Co., 
operator of the Jeddo colliery has placed 
three young women in clerical positions 
formerly held by men. Two are employed 
in the machine shops as time keepers, and 
one is on the report desk in the main office. 


Scranton, Penn.—Operations have been 
commenced by the Wagner Fire Brick Co., 
which is utilizing a new process, that of 
manufacturing firebrick from coal ashes. 
The brick made by this process have been 
given exhaustive tests and have successfully 
withstood intense heats. 


Louisville, Ky.—Specifications on the fuel 
supplies required by Camp Zachary Taylor, 
the Federal army cantonment, to provide 
for 60,000 soldiers, nearing completion here, 
have been posted in the Board of Trade 
offices. They call for bids on 7800 tons of 
anthracite coal; 9200 tons of bituminous 
coal and 500 cords of wood. 


Newport News, Va.—lIt is stated that the 
Rockefeller interests will build a railroad 
from the northern West Virginia coal fields 
direct to Newport News as soon as possible. 
This is an emergency line and is to be built 
to facilitate coal exports. It is said that 
many people in the Valley of Virginia have 
already sold property to be used as right 
of way. 
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Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. has given its 
machinists, molders, car builders, black- 


smiths, boilermakers and other employees, 
numbering 500 at the company’s two repair 
shops here, an increase of 20 per cent. in 
their wages. The men had petitioned for 
a 10 per cent. increase and an 8-hour day. 
The company’s offer was accepted. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The field ambulance do- 
nated by the St. Louis Coal Club to the 
First Regiment, Missouri National Guard, 
is now ready to be sent to France or 
wherever it is needed. It was turned over to 
the officers of the regiment recently by 
President Ridgway and Secretary Wallace 
of the Coal Club, after it had been exhibited 
in the streets and photographed for the 
newspapers. 

Columbus, Ohio—Investigations by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission into re- 
ports of sales, by Ohio railroads, of coal 
ears to Canadian roads reveal that such 
sales have consisted only of old wooden 
cars, not suitable for use in heavy trains 
of steel cars such as are now the rule in 
this section. So far the Commission’s in- 
vestigations show that the transactions 
were entirely legitimate. 

Bruceville, Ind.—The Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. of Chicago, has just concluded a 
contract with the Martin-Howe Coal Co. 
of Chicago, for designing and building com- 
plete top works for the 4000-ton mine which 
it is developing near Bruceville, Ind. This 
plant will include a four-track double Mar- 
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cus. steel tipple, electric hoisting plant, 
electrically driven fan, and other usual 
units for such an installation. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Louis Sternberger, pres- 
ident of the E. L. Sternberger Coal Co,, 
has taken legal proceedings to have his 
name changed to Stephenson, his mother's 
family name, on account of the prejudice 
against German names. The entire family 
has taken similar action. The petition for 
the change recited that the family desired 
to do its part in the war, but was hampered 
by the German origin of its name. 

Minersville, Penn.—The work of raising 
the steel superstructure of the new Buck 
Run breaker is progressing with great rapid- 
ity, due to the long shifts the workmen are 
willing to put in on the job. The men are 
working a 12-hour day and every day, rain 
or shine. A large locomotive crane unloads 
the steel from the cars. This is equipped 
with a long boom which is used to swing 
the steel into position. Should nothing un- 
foreseen occur this breaker should be ready 
for machinery installation by November. 


Columbus, Ohio—According to a ruling 
handed down by the Attorney General, the 
Ohio Legislature has authority to fix food 
and coal prices, if necessary, without refer- 
ence to interstate commerce regulations, 
his view being that when coal has come 
into the state and been unloaded for retail 
sale, the “original package” of the interstate 
shipment is broken and the commodity 
thus becomes subject to state legislation 
and regulation. An early spécial session 
of the Legislature to regulate food and 
coal prices is contemplated by the Governor, 
unless other remedies become feasible. The 
Attorney General’s opinion was therefore 
asked as to the legality of the proposed 
action. 

Tacoma, Wash.—With the Pierce County 
board of equalization meeting for its annual 
session it became known that approximately 
$80,000 will be added to the tax receipts 
of the county next year, by the raising 
of the valuation of the coal lands from 
$600,000 to nearly $2,000,000. Two years 
ago the county commissioners proposed to 
raise the valuation of coal mines 1000 per 
cent., but a case pending in the superior 
court, which has since been decided in the 
favor of the county, held the matter up 
until the present. Since then the improve- 
ments in the coal mines in the county and 
the development of new workings have 
made it necessary that a new valuation 
be set. 

Toledo, Ohio—Reports from the docks of 
the Hocking Valley and Toledo & Ohio 
Central railroads show that the coal loaded 
during the past week was considerable. 
Everything is being done to get a large ton- 
nage to the Northwest before the close of 
navigation. The Toledo & Ohio Central 
docks loaded 102,000 tons during the week 
ending Aug. 17, as compared with 88.000 
tons the previous week. The total handled 
by the Toledo & Ohio Central docks since 
the opening of navigation is 1,048,000 tons. 
The Hocking Valley docks loaded. 148,000 
tons during the same week as compared 
with 130,000 tons the previous wea The 
total handled by the Hocking Valley since 
the opening of navigation is 2,281,000 tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—In order to get definite 
information on the cost of doing business 
among retailers, secretary B. F. Nigh of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association has 
sent out blanks to all members to gather 
such data as might be used in arriving at 
cost figures. Letters accompany the blanks 
in which all data is requested. The various 


items included in the cost accounts are: 
Executives’ salaries, clerk hire, labor out- 
side of office, taxes, insurance, upkeep of 


wagons and teams, upkeep of motor trucks, 
bad accounts, fuel and light; miscellaneous 
expenses such as postage, telephones and 
stationary, rent, interest on investment, 
shrinkage, wastage and shortage, deprecia- 
tion, and the like. When the total expense 
is secured this is divided by the number 
of tons handled and the cost per ton can 
easily be obtained. 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis city institutions 
will get coal next winter at $1.90 a _ ton, 
as a result of an arrangement that has been 
made by Comptroller Nolte for taking the 
entire ‘output of a mine in the Belleville 
district. The contract will be signed short- 
ly. The city will have an option, for the 
purchase of the mine outright at an agreed 
price within a year. When the city asked 
for bids recently, the lowest were $2.75 a 
ton. Later the Comptroller appealed to 
W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the South- 
ern Coal, Coke and Mining Co., and he 
agreed to furnish 20,000 tons at $2 a ton. 
Other operators said that they could not 
lower their bids because of the uncertainty 
of the situation. The $1.90 price is at the 
pit mouth. The city will pay the freight, 
which is 72%c. a ton. The name of the 
mine will not be made known until the 
contract is signed. 


August 25, 1917 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Better feeling in the anthracite trade. 
Bituminous market adjusting itself to the 
new Government regulations. Canadian 
centers flooded with coal. An acute situa- 
tion developing in the Middle West. 


Anthracite—Hard coal shipments are 
slightly heavier and there is a distinctly 
better feeling in trade circles than for some 
time, except on certain sizes which are still 
short. Accumulations in dealers’ yards are 
becoming more frequent, and there are un- 
doubtedly large extra reserves in the con- 
sumers bins. It is likely that the big com- 
panies will very soon start diverting large 
tonnages to the chief distributing centers 
and dealers are already becoming concerned 
over the matter of handling this coal due 
to scarcity of labor which will soon be 
still further accentuated when the draft 
army is called to the colors. The announce- 
ment that 14,000 cars would be diverted 
from the Pensylvania R.R. to Western 
points is viewed with some concern and 
labor difficulties, including numerous in- 
cipient strikes and shortage of miners, are 
also matters of concern, but the technical 
position of the market indicates a much 


better situation than is generally felt. to, 


be the case. : 

Bituminous—The market is practically at 
a standstill, as a result of the new Govern- 
ment price limit. While it is too early to 
determine the full effects of the drastic 
‘actions taken by the authorities this week 
there is no doubt but these will be viewed 
with deep concern. It is also developing 
that the Government is keeping close watch 
on the smokeless coals and it would not 
be surprising to see very important ton- 
nages of these commandeered shortly. In 
addition to this these coals are especially 
desirable for use on steamers plying in 
the submarine zones and it is more than 
likely that considerable additional tonnages 
will be diverted for this purpose. Already 
a great deal of coal is being held at Phila- 
delphia and New York for Government dis- 
position and it is rumored that all the 
important Georges Creek interests have 
been notified to hold practically their entire 
output subject to Government calls. Plans 
of the authorities to take over a number 
of the coastwise colliers, is causing much 
anxiety at Down East points. 


Lake Trade—The trade is attempting to 
adjust itself to the new price level an- 
nounced at. Washington, which has been in 
effect too short an interval to determine the 
sentiment regarding it. It is clear, how- 
ever, that consumers are awakening to a 
realization of the danger in delaying buying 
any further and are in the market aggres- 
sively ; the period of the heaviest car short- 
age of the year is now approachimg, and 
the situation will be greatly accentuated 
this season, due to the extraordinary demand 
occasioned by preparations for war. Labor 
troubles and strikes in the Southern fields 
also promise to be an important factor 
in the situation soon. Buying for the future 
in the steam trade is becoming more com- 
mon, particularly with the larger con- 
sumers who prefer to take no chances. The 
heavy shipments of coal to Canada to take 
advantage of the higher prices ruling there 
have resulted in a severe congestion and 
prices are now much easier in that direc- 
tion. 

Middle West—Many mines are idle on 
account of strikes, and all indications are 
that a critical situation is at hand. Very 
little coal is to be had in the spot market, 
and the labor situation is suddenly becom- 
ing more acute; it is doubtful if the extra- 
ordinary demand for fuel could be well 
taken care of with the mines running 
smoothly and adequate transportation facil- 
ities, so that any interruption from labor 
difficulties is a serious factor at this time. 
The withdrawal of Eastern coal from this 
market, due to rail embargoes, tends to 
accentuate conditions still further. The 
movement up the Lakes shows some im- 
provement, which is an encouraging feature, 
since it will tend to relieve the pressure 
for Middle Western coal in that section. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite wholesale trade 
active. Strong demand for’ bituminous. 
Exports heavy. Lake movement handi- 
capped by scarcity of vessels. Middle 
Western steam consumers accumuiating 
reserve stock. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in 


noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the 
group for each week for the past four months: 


car lots per gross ton (except where otherwise 


past several weeks and the average price ef the whole 


Boston Year Ago Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Gross Averages* 
Cikarfiglde!, Sera $1.15@1.75 $3.64@4.50 $3.64@4.50 1917 1916 
Cambrias and Somersets..... T!.45@2.00 3.64@4.50 3.64@4.75 Apr. 28 3.81@4.12 1.45@1.62 
Pocah. and New River?..... 13.15@3.50 5.14@7.00 5.14@6.50 May 5 4.04@4.40 1.45@1.59 

Philadelphia re) Ie 3 0805.54 1. 44@1.59 
Georges Creek (Big Vein).... +1.95@2.05 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 May Ho hes 
W. Va. Freeport............ T1-33@1.40 3.25@3.75 3,253.75 HAY 20 3: 1N@ 2.28 1 .@1. 33 
Fairmont Gas mine-run waneey T1.45@1.65 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.75 June 9 4.80@5 24 1.52@1.72 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? June 16 4.77@5.23 1.50@1.66 
Mine-run, 400 fetes. 3. 1.35@1.45 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 June 23 4.81@5.15 1.51@1.67 
Sin. eee 1.45@1.55 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 June 30 4.79@5.15 1.46@1.64 
Blacle..4.4.. ee SP es: 95@1.00 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 July 7 3.88@4.35 1.41@1.57 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.) 2 pared A ey 3 Nal@tlioy 
daira: 32. Se eee, 1.65@1.75 3.45@3.55 3.45@3.55 July 28 3.39@3.88 1.43@1.58 
Mine-rutic sues ok <<... 1.20@1.30 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 Aug. 4 3.48@3.84 1.45@1.60 
Sereenings:../!20.6 0.22... .95@1.05 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 Aug. 11 3.48@3.97 1.48@1.66 

—_————_ ——_____ ——________ Aug. 18 3.38@3.87 1.48@1 66 

Gross average®........... $1.50@1.70 $3.38@3.89 $3.38@3.87 ace 25 heat 15001-70 


1F. o. b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 made on Nov. 25. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Continuing its downward course the ratio 
of tonnage produced to full-time output de- 
clined sharply in the week ended Aug. 4. 
Nearly 900 mines, representing more than 
one-third of the output of the country, pro- 
duced in the aggregate 72.8 per cent. of 
their combined full-time capacity as limited 
by the present labor force. The figure is 
not only less than that of the previous week 
(75.1), but falls almost as low as that of 
the slack week of June 30. The decline 
in production was sharpest in Indiana, Illi- 
nois and the southern Appalachians; in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania an excep- 
tionally favorable car supply caused an in- 
creased output. 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESENT FULL-1IME 

OUTPUT PRODUCED IN CERTAIN STATES 

BY ALL OPERATORS MAKING WEEKLY 
REPORTS 


Per Cent. of Full-Time Output 
Produced in Week Ended: 





State July July July July Aug. 
7 14 21 28 4 
LOWS ero ereeieeeen ey 09594 "86.4. 87.3: 8735 
Lincigaren. wc soe Owes 93) 6 17s 7650. 7216 
Undianged ys... 733075. 0 569.3 67.8 (6055 
Olio ereei en i093 269.2. 69.4) 735.7 
Western Penn...... 75.54% 78.6 27.9 76.3 7821 
Southwestern Va... 76.9 85.6 89.6 88.2 91.9 
East. Kentucky and 
Tennessee....... 5.0 78.4 81.0 82.6 68.6 
Alabaimnns 0%: ork eee bogs oes 91.4 88.4 
Kan. and Missouri. 85.6 78.0 78.2 69.5 69.4 
Okla. and Ark..... GleGeesa.7. 69.2. .7950 63:54 
Toteliss cadet times 9 16.0. 75 7248 


Reports of cars of coal loaded on roads 
representing more than half of the ship- 
ments in the United States given in the 
following table show a gain of nearly 3.5 
per cent. in the week ended Aug. 11, com- 
pared with the week ended Aug. 4 in all 
districts except Pennsylvania and Ohio. The 
largest gains were in the southern Appa- 
lachians and Alabama and in Illinois and 
Indiana. The average daily loading on 
these roads in the second half of July was 
2.5 per cent. less and in the first half of 
August was 9 per cent. less than in the first 
half of July. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 








Week Ended 
July July Aug. Aug. 
District 21 28 4 11 
Ala., E. Ky., and 

HaTenn trees 8,794 9,415 7,579 8,565 
Ill., Ind. and West. 

1 ce ne se, < 17,923 16,766 14,452 15,864 
Pa., and Ohio..... 44,372 44,180 41,397 41,201 
W. Va. and Va. 

Smokeless...... 10,709 10,733 10,212 10,261 

High volatile.... 16,652 17,860 16,648 17,426 
West of the Mis- 

BIASIDPI.+ «ate 1,704 1,813 1,794 1,858 

Motalico. oceee 100,154 100,767 92,082 95,175 


. 2 Per net ton. 
*Price lower than the week 


* The highest average price made last year 
before. {Price higher than previous week. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—The President’s announce- 
ment of a $2 base on bituminous coal in- 
stead of the concession of a $3 price made 
by the operators is no surprise, and it does 
not furnish the key to the vastly more 
complicated problem of steel prices. Coke 
prices, it is to be expected, will be fixed 
in line with coal, but as the fixing of a 
low price for coke will not increase the 
supply and may lessen it, the effect on the 
pig-iron market is yet to be determined. 

Cheaper coal, however, will mean lower 
cost in melting and heating operations at 
steel works and hence some revision of 
Core Bees now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


Dun—Not only trade and industry, but 
also speculation, have come more Closely 
under the domination of war conditions, 
and there is still hesitancy and waiting in 
many directions. Another week has failed 
to disclose what decision will be reached 
in the all-important question of fixing com- 
modity prices, and until there is clearer 
knowledge of the readjustments to be 
effected, the halting tendencies in the larger 
industries, and in securities, may be ex- 
pected to continue. Commercial failures 
this week are 257, against 273 last week, 
247 the preceding week and 352 the corre- 
sponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—New business, which is in- 
creasing at wholesale, is streaked with con- 
servatism, but optimism as to fall trade 
has not abated, the crop situation is better, 
governmental buying is expanding, and in- 
dustry, taken as a whole, continues very 
active. Most reports regarding wholesale 
trade, while admitting lack of snap, agree 
that business is good, being relatively 
better in the crop growing sections than 
elsewhere, and it is generally felt that fall 
trade will be of large proportions. Yet 
caution in granting credits is generated by 
the fact that prices are inordinately high, 
and, incidentally, the processes now mak- 
ing for the readjustment of quotations is 
an unsettling factor, just as is the question 
of how far civilian wants will be replaced 
by takings of army goods. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribu- 
tion of dry goods for the current week is 
well in advance of the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Merchants have been in 
to market in about equal numbers, many 
of them being attracted here by Chicago’s 
Style Show. Road sales for both immediate 
and future shipments show good increases 
over the same period in 1916. Collections 
are ahead. Prices are firm. 


Dry Goods Economist—The discount con- 
troversy between manufacturers of ready- 
to-wear garments and the buyers of these 
lines has apparently been settled by the 
establishment of a double scale of prices, 
the higher being subject to a discount of 
8 per cent. 10 days, while the lower prices 
are based on a discount of 2 per cent. 10 
days. Now that the terms have been 
adjusted, buyers are ordering freely. 
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CONTRACT PRICES 


Columbus, Ohio—The Columbus board of 
education has announced that the fuel 
contract, amounting to approximately 12,000 
tons for the coming winter, will not be 
awarded until price fixing, either by the 
Federal or state authorities, is finally ac- 
complished.’ 

Columbus, Ohio—The purchasing depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University has in- 
vited bids on its fuel supply for the coming 
winter, amounting to more than 15,000 tons. 
The invitations contain the same specifica- 
tion as in former years and it is doubtful 
if many bids will be received. 


Louisville, Ky.—Specifications for coal 
for Camp Taylor for the period from Sept. 
1 to Nov. 380, call for 9200 tons of bitu- 
minous coal and 7900 tons of anthracite 


St. Louis, Mo.—City Comptroller Nolte 
has succeeded in hammering down the price 
of Standard coal for the city institutions 
from $2.75 to $1.90 per ton. In getting 
this price, however, the city agreed to take 
the output of a mine near Belleville, Ill., 
with an option to purchase the mine within 
a year. The identity of the mine and who 
offered it has not been made public, but 
the city intends to get from 300 to 500 tons 
a day from this source. 

On 20,000 tons of washed coal for the 
City Hall and Sanitarium the bid price was 
$2.75, but the Southern Coal, Coke and Min- 
ing Co. had agreed to reduce their figure to 
$2 a ton at the mine when their civic pride 
was appealed to. 
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BOSTON 


Movement of Hampton Roads coals con- 
fined mainly to contract and Government 
needs. Spot sales still light. Pennsylvania 
grades in good request but sales are re- 
stricted. Anthracite barge deliveries show 
a slight improvement in tonnage, due to 
eargoes of steam sizes. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River 
are being held very closely at first hands; 
the great bulk of the tonnage is being 
shipped on contracts and on naval and 
other Government requisitions. Inquiries 
for spot coal are little heeded, so evenly is 
the flow of coal to Tidewater adjusted to 
actual obligations of the various agencies. 
The fact is the surplus output, such as it is, 
still finds its most advantageous market in 
the West, both in slack and prepared sizes. 
The movement west. of run-of-mine has 
also materially increased. The Government, 
too, is keeping in close touch with miners 
of the smokeless coals and it would not be 
surprising any day to see an extra large 
volume of coal commandeered for war 
purposes. 

It is increasingly evident that the smoke- 
less coals are going to be taken in liberal 
quantities. Experience in the submarine 
zone has established the great value of the 
less smoky fuels and already the strongest 
pressure is being brought to bear even upon 
merchant vessels to use none but the low 
volatile coals while trading in dangerous 
waters. Consumers here who have large 
contracts with the Hampton Roads shippers 
are quite apprehensive about future deliv- 
eries while the Government shows signs of 
taking more and more coal as war prepara- 
tions advance. 

The shippers, therefore, are in no posi- 
tion to offer coal on the open market. Only 
a few of the smaller factors are making 
sales, and these only occasionally for 
bunker purposes or a cargo here and there 
for New England. The wide range of 
$5.14@7 can still be quoted, although such 
prices are not nearly so significant as a 
month or two ago. Dispatch, too, has been 
irregular. There is not enough codperation 
in the pooling arrangement to make it 
really effective, and there have been several 
periods when large colliers have been kept 
waiting. 

For all their close watching of the mar- 
ket New England consumers derive very 
little comfort from the Hampton Roads 
situation. Except in rare instances spot 
cargoes are not to be had. A few buyers 
who have several plants to look out for are 
spreading their smokeless coals about and 
making up the deficiency with coal from 
other sources. 

The possibility that certain of the 8500- 
ton steamers regularly bringing Pocahontas 
and New River to this market will be taken 
for over-sea transport has been a real cause 
of alarm the past week. One ship, for in- 
stance, helps supply a very large inland 
trade that includes the big textile mills of 
Lowell and Lawrence, and another is prac- 
tically the sole carrier for a large public 
utility. The latter is specially equipped to 
take its supply in this way and everything 
that threatens a continuous supply is most 
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serious. Pach of these steamers brings to 
this port an average of 350,000 tons per 
year. The Federal Shipping Board has the 
subject under advisement and with the 
present situation of New England railroads 
it is certainly to be hoped that our channels 
of eel supply will not be further interfered 
with. 

The recent sale of the collier ‘‘Plymouth” 
to an allied government has its interest in 
this connection. The price is reported to 
have been $2,700,000. 

From distributing points inland there is 
only occasional inquiry. Most of the spov 
trade for smokeless coals in this direction 
has been diverted to coals that are open 
to all-rail shipment. 

The situation on the Pennsylvania steam 
coals seems to be curiously mixed. On one 
hand there are a few factors who are ad- 
hering to the $3.64 gross ton maximum, but 
on the other hand there are several ship- 
pers who are offering spot shipments freely 
at 75c.@$1.25 premium. Between the two 
are a fair number of operators who are 
confining themselves strictly to engage- 
ments entered into prior to July 1. The 
result is a decided medley of prices and a 
market rather restricted as to sales. 

Buyers who canvass the selling agents 
are quite likely to be quoted $5 one minute 
and $4.35 the next on coals equally good. 
The lower-priced quotations are usually 
made by houses close to first hands where 
not over two commissions are paid. 

Large tonnages are being held at the 
Philadelphia and New York piers for Gov- 
ernment disposition. There is also quite a 
tonnage on. wheels that is being held for 
bunker and other purposes promising more 
lucrative return than the $3.64 mine basis. 

There is much eagerness to hear the Ad- 
ministration’s policy with regard to coal 
distribution, but in any event there is a 
pronounced feeling here that New England 
will be about the last section to be taken 
care of. It is in consequence of this pess- 
imism among local buyers that purchases 
are still being freely made at current prices 
for what coal can be shipped promptly. 

It is rumored that practically all the 
Georges Creek interests have been notified 
to hold practically their entire output at 
the Government’s disposal. 

Bituminous at wholesale, f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated, is quoted about 
as follows: 


Camb. and 
Clearfields Somersets 
Philadelphia.......3.- $4.94@5.85  $4.94@6.10 
New Yorletvzeen ven cen 03 24@6. 15 5.24@6. 35 
QAO tome be) noondome 3.64@4.50 3.64@4.75 
Alongside Boston (water 
GOAL) tania eee ae ©. OU 8255, 8.25@8.50 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted 
from $5.14@7 f.o.b. Norfolk or Newport 
News, Va., for spot coal, and $9@9.25 on 
cars Boston or Providence for inland 
delivery. 

Anthracite—The clear weather of the 
past fortnight has helped considerably the 
movement of barges and receipts at this 
end are that much improved. The general 
situation, however, has just as dubious a 
prospect as ever. If August shows no ma- 
terial gain September is not likely to, and 
shipments by Lake will soon be having 
preference. 

The “solid train-load” plan seems to have 
fallen by the wayside. The extent to which 
Tidewater shipments were thereby endan- 
gered has now been realized by the orig- 
inating companies, and the railroads con- 
cerned are now bending their efforts to get 
back from far eastern points the cars they 
sent forward on the representations of cer- 
tain ‘“‘coal committees.” A sea-going coal 
barge carrying 1500 tons and returning to 
port in two weeks’ time is a far more effi- 
cacious way of serving Tidewater New 
England than to send coal cars that may 
not return this year. Strange as it may 
seem to some of the well-intentioned but 
rather dense tribunes of the people these 
barges were built for this trade and any- 
thing that tends to interfere with their 
loading is not a favor to New England. 

“Independent” coal has been offered this 
week at $8.75 alongside Boston for egg, 
stove and chestnut, and $7.75 for pea; $6.15 
for egg and stove is the ruling price f.o.b. 
mines, and as high as $7.50 is being asked 
for broken f.o.b. New York. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite dealers rushed with orders 
with no coal to fill them. Uncertainty causes 
trouble in bituminous market. Some opera- 
tors reported as breaking away from Gov- 
ernment prices. Developments in Washing- 
ton being watched. Bituminous supplies in 
New England reported as surprisingly large. 


Anthracite—The last week of the month 
finds the demand heavy with little coal at 
Tidewater to meet it and dealers being 
urged to fill orders some of which were 
taken in April. Egg and stove are in short 
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supply while the stock of chestnut on hand 
is not large. Retailers are unable to store 
coal because of the many unfilled orders 
and most of them are facing the fall and 
winter with practically no coal in their 
bins. Some retailers say that the demand 
at this time is 100 per cent. greater than 
it was several weeks ago, owing to the 
anxiety of householders to fill their bins 
and the desire of apartment-house owners 
to replenish their stocks. 

Wholesale dealers are swamped with or- 
ders which will carry them until the middle 
of next month. While the operators are 
endeavoring to keep production at a maxi- 
mum various mines are idle because of out- 
ings, church days and button strikes due 
to the failure of mine-workers to pay their 
union dues. These strikes are of frequent 
occurrence, notably so since July 26, which 
was known as “Button Day” and continue 
for two or three days and sometimes longer. 
That they mean considerable in the way of 
reducing production is shown in the state- 
ment of the head of one company that up 
to the 15th of this month his company 
had produced at least 15,000 tons of coal 
less than it would have done if there had 
not been any strikes. 

_There is little of the domestic coals at 
Tidewater. Company coals are moving 
freely and independent supplies are going 
chiefly to other markets. Chestnut coal is 
the longest here. Wholesale dealers as a 
rule are adhering closely to the Federal 
Trade Commission prices. 

Pea coal is scarce with quotations for 
free stock reasonably stiff. Buckwheat No. 
1 is not plentiful, but rice and barley are 
easy and some dealers insist that buyers 
of domestic coals take a reasonable supply 
of these two sizes in order to relieve the 
situation. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
RE ATES. at the lower ports, are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
Brokeneviiniteees<ateet $5260@ 5:75 at eee 
Rigg se WA Aoi 2 eek 5:60@5 75 (eee 
Stove S.Te Meee emer ae 5. 85@ 6,000" ee ae 
Chestiutitviec. eens 5: 90@)6: 05 nena ene oe 
Pesairner ween: are 4.40@4.95 $6.00@6. 20 
Bucky’... Siecle ts 4.00@4.15 4.50@5.10 
Rice wik:. Aes eiotine stt 3.40@3.60 3.00@3.25 
Barléy:::. SHeeeicec ee 2.90@3.10 2.30@2.60 


Quotations for domestic coals at the upper 
ports are generally 5c. higher on account 
of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—Uncertainty as to develop- 
ments in Washington resulted in a quiet 
market at the New York T’dewater. The 
trade was very much unsettled and careful 
as to what they would do with regard to 
the taking of orders for future delivery. 
Coal on the basis of $3 net ton at the 
mines was not to be had and it was said 
that many of the largest operators were 
ignoring the price fixed at the Washington 
conference and were booking orders for 
eee or “bunkering”’ coal at from $4 
° : 

Spot coals are scarce and large consum- 
ers without mine connections or contracts 
are finding it difficult to secure supplies. 
They are instructing middlemen in some in- 
stances to get the coal at any price. Deal- 
ers with loaded boats find a ready market 
and good offers. - 

The demand continues heavy with pro- 
duction good but car supply poor. There 
is an urgent call from Canada and as 
prices are better than elsewhere shipments 
there are heavy. There is also a persist- 
ent demand from New England, where 
returning coalmen say the supplies stored 
are surprisingly large. 

The pooling system is gradually getting 
into working order and by the first of Sep- 
tember will, it is expected, be working 
smoothly on all the docks here. So far 
there has been effected a big reduction in 
the average demurrage time and coal is 
moving more freely notwithstanding acci- 
dents to the dumping apparatus on some 
of the piers. It is reported that many of 
the large shippers who did not become 
members of the Exchange are joining now. 

Considerable coal is being confiscated 
and one road has notified operators along 
its line that all loadings on Friday and 
Saturday will be for its own use. The 
railroads, as a rule, have large stocks of 
coal on hand, but continue to buy heavily. 

Stocks here are low and many plants 
are on the verge of having clean bins. 
Some operators along the Pennsylvania are 
reported as quoting $5 for bunker coal, 
while operators along the B. & O. are quot- 
ing $1 less. Coal for bunker purposes is 
quoted from $6.50 to $7, f.o.b. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
tae: for various grades, are as fol- 
Ows: 


F. O. B. Mine Price 


Commercial coal....... $5.50@6.00 $3.00 net 
Bunker coal........... 6.50@7.00 $4.00@5.00 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite trade in good condition. No 
improvement in car situation. Big com- 


panies likely to make good shipments soon. 
Pea and stove most active sizes. Some 
little storage of pea. Steam sizes un- 
changed. Bituminous in unsettled state. 
Fair tonnage received, but car supply in- 
different, 


Anthracite—The selling agents, especially 
those of the big companies, have spent an- 
other busy week listening to the complaints 
of dealers because they have so many or- 
ders on hand, taken early in spring, and in- 
sufficient coal to complete them. It is ap- 
parent the representatives of the different 
shipping companies are tiring of listening to 
these complaints, because they are begin- 
ning to believe that a larger percentage of 
the retailers’ business has been delivered 
than they will themselves admit. It is very 
possible that three-quarters of the dealers 
have delivered 75’ per cent. of their orders. 
Of course, they are selling more coal than 
ever before and in their anxiety to either 
increase their business or to store coal they 
continually harp on the fact that many 
April orders remain unfilled on their books. 
They refuse to acknowledge that most of 
the business that came later and at the 
higher prices has been completed. 

It is found that customers who placed 
their orders early at the lowest rates have 
become alarmed at the dealers’ delay and 
placed their orders with other houses at 
full prices: the latter dealers have then 
filled these new orders and neglected their 
own low-priced trade. In some instances 
the dealers have been known to purposely 
discourage the cheap buyers with the idea 
of having them cancel the orders. This, 
of course, is because the dealers know they 
ean obtain full prices for all the coal they 
can purchase. The customers’ usually 
threaten to permanently transfer their busi- 
ness elsewhere, but the retailers are not 
affected in the least by this, as experience 
in times similar to these has shown that 
the coal dealer gets ahout as many new 
customers as he loses. 

There is no doubt that the shippers are 
becoming more familiar with the _ situa- 
tion and are less sympathetic with the 
dealers. Unquestionably there have been 
some unfortunate retailers whose business 
connections were poor who are now being 
neglected. However, the retail trade here 
is in better shape than many believe, with 
the advantage in favor of the dealers lo- 
eated on the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
tracks. 

The Pennsylvania R.R. dealers continue 
to suffer, owing to the car situation and the 
recent orders of that company to send 14,- 
000 additional cars to the Western market 
is sure to further embarrass them, especial- 
ly as the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. 
still refuses to allow its own cars off its 
line. The Lehigh Valley is still sending 
but a limited number of its cars to the 
Pennsylvania R.R. The accumulation of 
ears at Park Junction has been reduced 
and the B. & O. R.R. has removed its em- 
bargo. 

Port Richmond is embargoed and Port 
Reading practically so. It is understood 
that conditions are bad at both of these 
piers and it is just possible the congestion 
is due to the inability of the railroads to 
properly handle the business and not the 
fault of the shippers, as some of the rail- 
road representatives insinuate. 

The railroads continue to require ship- 
pers to use box cars and as there is no 
longer any serious objection to them they 
are being shipped quite freely. With all 
the trouble with the car situation, some 
local dealers claim they can procure ll 
the coal they care to buy from the individu- 
als if they will pay their premiums. For 
instance, one dealer became desperate 
and placed a large order with one of the 
smaller shippers with the result that the 
coal came so rapidly that the railroad 
placed an embargo on the yard until all 
the coal was unloaded. Yards fairly well 
stocked with coal.are becoming a little 
more frequent of late. 

The fact that one large company has sent 
more coal to this market during the past 
ten days than for the past six months 
gives color to the rumor that all big 
companies will soon open up to this ter- 
ritory. These shipments have in no way 
been heavy, but the fact that they have 
shipped at all lends encouragement to the 
dealers. - The dealers will be somewhat 
troubled though if shipments should come 
heavy within the next few weeks as to 
whether they will be able to get sufficient 
help to make deliveries of their remaining 
summer business in the short time now fill 
frost. Conscription is affecting them seri- 
ously now and labor is quite short. 

While it seems probable that the Presi- 
dent will any day now issue an order as- 
suming practical control of the coal indus- 
try, it is not felt that this will affect the 
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anthracite trade particularly. With the 
suggestion of maximum prices by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission several months ago, 
the price situation in the hard-coal indus- 
try has about resolved itself into a satis- 
factory routine. There are a few excep- 
tions where advantage is still being taken, 
but this is by very small interests and the 
tonnage concerned is almost nominal. For 
instance, we know of one concern who of- 
fered pea coal to a former customer at 
price of $5.50 at the mines, while another 
asked $5.10 for the same size. As most of 
this emanates from small brokerage houses 
we think the remedy will be easily and 
effectively applied. 

An interesting rumor in the trade this 
week was that the old Schuylkill canal 
was to be rehabilitated and used to convey 
coal for Government use at Tidewater. The 
canal has only been nominally operated for 
years, moving a limited number of coal 
barges each season. It was stated that the 
authorities were considering the equipment 
of ships for anthracite burning in order 
to eliminate the smoke of soft coal, which 
often betrays the ship to the enemy sub- 
marines. 

Broken coal continues its strength and 
easily brings $6.25. Egg coal is in short 
supply to the larger dealers here because 
of the immense tonnage being consigned to 
New England, and the smaller retailers 
are also evidencing considerable concern 
now at their inability to procure as much 
of this size as they need. The stove-coal 
demand has outgrown that of any other 
size until now there is less on hand in the 
dealers’ yards than any other. One retail- 
er, who is by no means the largest in the 
city, has orders for 2000 tons unfilled. We 
doubt if he will succeed in having the 
equivalent of forty battleships of this size 
shipped him before fall. 

As heretofore chestnut remains the weak- 
est of the family sizes locally. The de- 
mand from the West continues and offers 
at fancy prices are coming in. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the attitude of some of 
the local dealers as to chestnut. Many 
admit having filled most of their orders 
for this size and are lax in their efforts 
to secure more; others realize the import- 
ance of storing all of this size they can 
care for, and.continue to urge shippers for 
it. After last winter’s experience all coal 
men should realize the value of chestnut, 
if only as a substitute for pea coal. There 
is little doubt that by next winter many 
small buyers who in the past always used 
pea coal, will be glad to pay the higher 
price if they can secure the chestnut size. 

Dealers continue in their frantic efforts 
to have pea coal shipped to them. It is a 
fact that their spring and summer sales 
of this size are lighter than for egg, stove 
and chestnut, but the coal is wanted for 
storage. The largest bins in the dealers’, 
yards are reserved for pea coal and by 
early fall they are invariably filled to their 
capacity. Conditions this year vary so 
much from normal times that not only are 
the immense storage spaces bare, but the 
dealer is given absolutely no encouragement 
when he can expect the coal. There is an 
occasional yard with a little in storage, but 
the buyer keeping very quiet about it. One 
dealer, for instance, who had _ decided 
to plunge on this size has been buying any 
kind of coal from washery to fresh-mined 
all summer long at the best price he could 
obtain and now he has from 1500 to 2000 
tons of it; the average price of this coal 
to him so far has been $4.65 per ton and 
the retail price fixed by him for August de- 
livery is $7 per gross ton, c.o.d. 

The steam sizes gather no_ strength. 
Buckwheat is being sold in carload lots at 
$3.50, the price at which some of the larg- 
est contracts were closed. Rice remains 
weak and has been sold as low as $2. The 
situation on barley is becoming troublesome 
to some and sales have been made at $1. 
A good tonnage of these small steam sizes 
continue to be placed in the storage yards 
of the mining companies and we rather ex- 
pect to see some suspension of work at the 
banks from which the larger percentage 
of rice and barley is obtained. Some op- 
erators express the opinion that the move- 
ment of Pennsylvania R.R. cars to the 
West will have its effect on steam sizes. 
They claim Eastern users of bituminous 
will be unable to obtain it in sufficient 
quantity, and will be compelled to turn to 
anthracite. 

The prices per gross ton, f.0.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Live Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $5.10 $6.25 Buck...... $2.90 3.30 
Egg. . A350 es Ose ices. ..... °.2.40° 3.40 
Stove...... 4.60 5.90 Boiler..... 2.20 3.30 
LS ieeoreiers. 4.70 35.95 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
PEAt nots . 2.30) 42270 


Bituminous—The trade continues in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. The rumors 
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of further price regulation have now crys- 
tallized themselves into a well-defined re- 
port that the Government will assume con- 
trol of the bituminous business and action 
is likely to be had within a short time. 
Those best informed in the trade hardly ex- 
pect this, but really think that a newer 
basis of distribution and a change in the 
price schedule so as to assure equity to 
all shippers, together with a guarantee of 
better rail conditions will be the outcome 
of the new order. Even at this many feel 
that the old agreement with the Federal 
Trade Commission guaranteeing prices at 
$3 and $3.50 would entirely meet the situa- 
tion if proper railroad equipment can be 
assured. 

Some of the newspapers insist that lower 
prices must rule, but how this is to be ac- 
complished at present costs is difficult to 
comprehend. Some shippers are inclined 
to believe lower prices will be forced on 
them and on this account we have heard 
rumors of some little contracting at the 
above prices. We heard of one piece of 
business covering 10,000 tons of coal at 
$3.64 per gross ton for the period of three 
months. In the event of lower prices there 
is no doubt that the contract business will 
not be disturbed, 

For the week the car supply has shown 
no improvement and the amount of coal 
reaching here just about meets current re- 
quirements, allowing very little margin for 
storage by the big users. During the week 
it was reported some coke sales had been 
made at $15, but we think the average is 
somewhat nearer $13 or $14. It is felt also 
that coke will be a subject of consideration 
should the Government announce a new 
arrangement in regard to the fuel supply. 


BALTIMORE 


On the eve of Government regulation the 
trade here is in a state of perplexity. Tide- 
water pool embargoes a feature. Hard coal 
scarce. 


Bituminous—Never in the history of the 
coal trade has such a state of uncertainty 
existed as prevails at present due to pros- 
pective Government regulation. The week 
began with a $3 and $3.25 Government 
agreement maximum technically in force, 
but with little or no fuel being offered 
at that price. The trade in many instances 
was insisting on better prices, by direct 
quotations or by subterfuges such as listing 
run-of-mine coal at the lump Government 
price of $3.50 at the mines. Inability to 
get $3 coal was evident when the city of 
Baltimore failed to receive a single direct 
bid-on 44,000 tons of bituminous. No one 
would bid at $3 or $3.25, and were ap- 
parently afraid to bid higher. One mine 
later offered to sell its entire output for 
the- year, about 100 tons a day, at a price 
of $3.50. - 

As a who’e the Tidewater pool is working 
better, “although it has its complications. 
Officials of the, pool report that local con- 
sumers for the most part are getting fuels 
to which; they, are accustomed, and that 
some changes in pool numbers have added 
to uniformity.» An embargo placed on all 
shippers not members of the pool is re- 
ported to have‘driven all but one firm into 
the pool. Another embargo was placed in 
part on Track No. 24, against shippers who 
had allowed’ a quantity of low-grade fuel 
to come through. 


Anthracite—Very. little hard coal com- 
paratively was received here. The _ ship- 
ments. over:the Pennsylvania suffered an- 
other big drop. Over the Western Maryland 
there was a,-fair ‘movement as gaged by 
recent handlings, but. this was_ practically 
all fuel at .a»75e. premium. The lack of 
receipts. of-.-schedule-priced fuel cut down 
deliveries here. As September approaches 
with a large part of the business on the 
books still undelivered the coal men grow 
uneasy. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Congestion continues at Sewalls Point 
and Newport News. Bunker and export 
trade brisk. Coastwise business active. 


All vessels at Sewalls Point and Newport 
News are meeting with serious delay, owing 
to congestion at these terminals. Lamberts 
Point, however, is giving excellent dispatch 
to all vessels calling there. There seems 
to be no change in the volume of business, 
all piers being taxed to their capacity. 

The bunker business is unusually brisk, 
steamers taking as much bunker coal as 
possible, to avoid coaling in foreign ports. 
The Navy Department continue making 
heavy demands for their requirements, and 
the export trade is heavy. During the 
past week several of the largest cargo 
steamers have loaded full cargoes at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and shippers are absolutely 
unable to assemble any coal at these ter- 
minals. Practically all of the business_is 
moving on contract, very few spot sales 
having been made. The price is $6.50@7 
plus trimming on spot bunker s*!'es, 
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The new tariff of the Tidewater railroads 
was scheduled to go in effect on Aug. 20. 
This tariff provides for six days straight 
time or three days average time. 

The local dealers in anthracite are un- 
able to secure this grade in any quantity, 
and stocks on hand are low. The price 
is $9 per ton for cash, and $9.50 per ton 
on the basis of 60 days. 

Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


July 28 Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Aug. 18 





Nor. & West.. 144,743 121,170 115,925 178,071 
Ches. & Ohio.. 104,865 81,188 ...... 116,595 
Virginian...... S423 6m 108,117 96,132 

Total joven al ooo. O AS) mereisiawists urietetter. 390,798 
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Ocean Shipping 


CULEOUESUREUEDCOEDOAAOODECESOLEOCLSULOCEEDOOAUORSOSERGODOREEROROOOGORDEOROOSASUREOOUSUREOERSEREORRGORELES 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The changes that have occurred in the 
freight market since our last report are 
noted below, and although very few char- 
ters for export coal were effected during 
this period none of these have been re- 
ported. Market conditions are practically 
the same as a week ago. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 


c 
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steamer as follows: 
Europe Aug. 13 Aug. 20 
Marseilles....... $100.00 about $100.00 about 


Spain (Atlantic) * 42.00 about 42.00 about 
Spain(Med’t’n)*. 44.40 about 44.40 about 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


South America 


Montevideo..... .00@ 32. 40 $30. 00@ 32. 40 
Buenos Aires.... 30. 00@ 32.40 30. 00@32. 40 


Rosario acc tee 33. 60@ 36.00 33. 60@ 36.00 
Rio Janeiro...... 331.00@32.00 331.00 about 
Santos.......... %35.00 about 235.00 about 
Chile(good port). 16.00 about 16.00 about 
West Indies 
Havana ct... at 5.25 about 5.25@5.50 
Cardenas, Sagua. 6.75 about 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos...... 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@8.00 
Port au Spain.... 10.00 about 10.00@10.50 
BtaLucia. eo. 10.00 about 10.00@10.50 
St. Thomas...... 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Barbados)... 10.00 about 10.00@10.50 
Kingston........ 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Guracaots 8/4. 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@9. 25 
Sanwaco:., io a.ror 7.50 about 7.50@7.75 
Guantanamo..... 7.50 about 7.50@7.75 
Bermuda........ 7.00 about 7.00 about 
Mexico 
Vera Cruz....... 9.00@ 10.00 9.50@ 10.00 
TampicOe. sss. 9. 00@ 10.00 9.50@ 10.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 4 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. *%Net. 5 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Freights from Hampton Roads to Boston 
are firm at $2.50 on all kinds of transporta- 


tion. Fewer barges are available and in- 
quiry is better. Most of the coal shippers 
look for advances soon, particularly if a 


few more steamers are withdrawn from the 
trade. Several large consumers, it is quite 
possible, will be forced into the open mar- 
ket for transportation for coal they have 
bought. - 

On long Island Sound there is no mate- 
rial change. Rates stili range from $1.35@ 
1.50, depending upon destination. Boats are 
in comfortable supply for the moment, but 
cargoes are difficult to get. 

Freights to eastern Maine have slumped 
appreciably ; $3 has been accepted to the 
Penobscot where $3.75 was the lowest pre- 
vious rate. Orders are not plentiful, at 
least not on the kind of cargoes that can 
be had. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Full car supplies ordered for Lake trade. 
Stocks accumulated. Transactions light at 
agreed prices. 


The order of the Priority Board to some 
40 railroads to furnish full supplies of 
cars to coal mines serving the Lake trade 
may reduce the amount of coal available 
for other buyers to an extent, but the re- 
duction may not be very great, as reports 
in the past few days have been of mate- 
rially better car supplies in the Lake trade, 
before the order became effective. The 
wisdom of placing so much stress upon 
the Lake movement is questioned in some 
quarters, it being pointed out that the 
pron eayyent has no monopoly in its need for 
coal. 
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There are reports that quite a number of 
manufacturing consumers of coal have ac- 
cumulated rather large stocks, running up 
to a three months’ supply in some in- 
stances. It is well known that the rail- 
roads have been stocking coal at least as 
heavily as they usually do at this season. 
It is held that the stocking of coal ha3 
produced a greater scarcity than would 
otherwise exist. 

The market turnover at prices agreed 
upon last June has grown still smaller and 
represents but a very small fraction of the 
total output. There are stronger suspicions 
that coal is being sold at above the agreed 
level. Production on the whole has in- 
creased somewhat as compared with a week 
ago. The only quotable market is the 
agreed schedule, $3@3.25 for slack and 
mine-run and $3.50@3.75 for screened 
coal, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Not much export business has been 
done in the Pittsburgh district in the past 


week, 
BUFFALO 
Lower prices expected in the bituminous 


trade. Complaint that so many refused to 
phat: the $3 price. Anthracite moving by 
sake, 


Bituminous—Jobbers are very uneasy, 
though most of them say that where they 
stood well with the operators they do not 
believe they will be dropped, but it will 
take some time to decide the point. The 
congestion of coal in Canada is not so bad 
as it was, though there is more on track 
there than is needed. Of course the effort 
to get a big price there and save the trade 
from the decline on this side of the line 
did not come to much, as the move was 
so overdone. Certain jobbers have been 
able to sell coal in Canada at about $4 
net at the mines, but it is hard to say 
how largely this was done. 

The rail situation has not improved much, 
though there is not quite the complaint 
that there was formerly. It is the general 
idea, though, that the early fall will see 
a greater shortage than ever before. The 
roads have not increased their facilities of 
late and the demand will be great. No coal 
of account has been held on track here 
pares and the market has been steady and 
quiet. 

Bituminous prices are weaker. The diffi- 
culty now is that a good many contracts 
were made at $4 at the mines, or even 
more, and they will be hard to adjust. 

Anthracite—Local distributors and re- 
tailers complain that they are getting much 
less coal since the big drive of Lake ship- 
ments set in, which is doubtless true, yet 
the shippers feel that they must do this 
if they are to get as much coal on the 
Upper-Lake docks as they need. The fall 
movement may have to be light in order 
to allow the fleet to go more into ore. 
There will certainly be no surplus tonnage 
then in any trade if grain moves as it is 
expected to. 

As the shippers gage the situation they 
are satisfied that hey. will get enough 
coal into consumers’ ands this fall to 
enable them to make up all deficiencies 
by rail next winter. They must, however, 
make a careful apportionment and yield to 
no clamor. 

Lake shipments to American ports for 
the week were 138,600 net tons, of which 
28,800 tons cleared for Chicago, 36,550 tons 
for Milwaukee, 13,200 tons for Sheboygan, 
2300 tons for Kenosha, 3500 tons for Mani- 
towoc, 2400 tons for Depere, 1200 tons for 
Racine, 2900 tons for the Sault and 42,250 
tons for Duluth and Superior. Canadian 
ports would take about 20,000 tons. 

Rates are now 45c. to Duluth, with 50c. 
to Milwaukee. 55c. to Marauette, 60c. to 
Chicago, 65c. to Manitowoc, 75c. to Sheboy- 
gan, $1 to the Sault, and $1.25 to Kenosha, 
Racine and Depere. 


DETROIT 


Expectation of price reductions is check 
on buying of steam coal. Anthracite sales 
are light. Larger movement goes over Lake 
routes. 


Bituminous—Just what the outcome of the 
present policy of holding back buying will be, 
it is difficult to predict, though local jobbers 
assert there is great danger that those who 
delay may find themselves unable to get 
coal, when they decide to come into the 
market. In this connection attention is di- 
rected to the fact that 30,000 freight cars 
were employed full time in’ July, handling 
traffic created by the establishment of army 
training cantonments. With other demands 
for freight cars growing as the crop har- 
vesting season advances, the dilatory coal 
buyers, according to the jobbers, incur the 
risk that they will be unable to obtain de- 
livery of coal, when they come to the buy- 
ing point. In the domestic trade consum- 
ers are displaying the indifference that 
comes with summer weather and distribu- 
tion is proceeding more slowly than in 
April. While some of the retail dealers 
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have fair amounts of stock, others are not 
in a situation to proceed far with the fill- 
ing of orders when the fall rush of buyers 
sets in. 

Anthracite—One of the most recent de- 
velopments in the anthracite trade is the 
entrance of Gov. A. I. Sleeper. At a con- 
ference in Lansing, Mich., a few days ago, 
Governor Sleeper named a special com- 
mittee of which Henry McMorran, of Port 
Huron, is chairman, to look into the rea- 
son for the small movement of coal, which 
the governor’s figures show is only about 6 
per cent. of the state’s normal require- 
ments. The movement of anthracite to De- 
troit is light and retail dealers show no 
haste to put in larger stocks. 

Lake Trade—Shipments from the mines 
to Lake loading docks show a substantial 
gain in volume, though the figures fall short 
of estimates of the amount necessary to 
supply the Northwest. Vessel tonnage 
available for loading coal exceeds the num- 
ber of cargoes at hand. On coal loaded 
for the head of the Lakes, shippers are 
aus generally paying a rate of 50c. a 
on. 


TOLEDO 


The demand for Lake tonnage continues 
strong. Market conditions in general good, 
Sudden cool weather stimulates domestic 
buying. 

The time of waiting appears to be over 
according to wholesalers. and buying of all 
grades and sizes of coal is much more ac- 
tive than it has been in the past month. 
All buyers seem to feel the lowest prices 
have been reached and are making strong 
efforts to get a supply of coal for the com- 
ing winter. 

The steam trade has been doing the heav- 
iest buying during the week and all indi- 
cations point to a continuance of this for 
some time to come. None of the large 
factories and institutions have anywhere 
near a normal supply of coal on hand, and 
as it approaches time to move crops and 
other supplies for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war the shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities is becoming more and more 
evident. A large local concern has just 
finished constructing an enormous pit for 
the storage of steam coal and is now look- 
Te to find someone who will agree to stock 
she 

Many dealers about the city are plac- 
ing orders for the stocking of their yards, 
and buying in this branch of the business 
has become very active. Stocks of anthra- 
cite and Pocahontas are scarce in this sec- 
tion, and most of the small dealers have 
been caught without a pound of hard coal 
in their bins. Dealers are pointing out to 
the people that instead of a reduction in 
the price of anthracite, the mine price 
has advanced, and al) things indicate an- 
other advance in August and September. 
They are also advising their customers of 
a possible congested demand this fall and 
assuring them that this demand cannot be 
satisfied by either newspaper clamor or 
unnatural legislation. 

The vessel movement is good and the 
docks at this point are all busy. Lake 
shippers are employing every means in their 
power to insure a large tonnage at the 
head of the Lakes’ at the close of naviga- 
tion. Vessels which heretofore had been 
leaving this port without a cargo for the 
North are now coal carriers. 


Prices on tons, f.o.b. mines, are. as 
follows: 
: Lump Nut 
Mine and and 
run Egg Slack 
Hocking & Pomeroy..... $3.25 $3.75 $3.25 
West Virginia Splint..... 3.25 Stay fe a2 
Kentuckyseu.c a: sae 3,23 3.75 BN pas 
Pocahontas. csuiesaeeee Spe 3.75 3.25 
COLUMBUS 


The coal trade is awaiting final action on 
price fixing and there is little domestic 
buying. Steam business is fairly active 
and Lake shipments are unusually large. 


Lake shippers are straining every nerve 
to supply the Northwest with fuel before 
the close of navigation. Lake vessels are 
being run efficiently as little time is wasted 
in loading and unloading. Reports from 
the upper Lake region shows that there is 
no congestion as the coal is being moved 
from the docks promptly. Lake prices con- 
tinue strong in every respect. 

The steam trade is fairly active. Larger 
consumers have been trying to accumulate 
a surplus and some have succeeded in se- 
curing some excess stocks. The smaller 
user generally has been content to buy as 
needed, although there is now a feeling 
of uncertainty of future car supply and 
buying for the future is more common than 
formerly. Manufacturing is still active, es- 
pecially in iron and steel circles. Other 
lines of manufacturing also have large 
fuel requirements to be met. 4 
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Domestic trade is almost at a standstill, 
due to uncertainty as to price. Retailers 
have some stocks of high price coal, which 
they are unable to sell at a profit. They 
are loath to stock up until price matters 
are definitely settled. Consumers are wait- 
ing to see what will happen and conse- 
quently only about 25 per cent. of coal has 
been stocked, compared with the same time 
in previous years. There is a fairly good 
demand for Pocahontas under the circum- 
stances and stocks are rather scarce. An- 
thracite is in good demand and prices rule 
high. In fact there is a considerable range 
in retail prices. Hocking lump is selling 
from $5.50 to $6 and West Virginia splints 
from $6 to $6.50. 

Production has been rather good during 
the past week. Car supply in the Hocking 
Valley and Pomeroy Bend fields has been 
about 80 per cent. of normal. In eastern 
Ohio the output has been curtailed by small 
car supply until it has been about 65 per 
cent. of normal. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ Bs Eso. 5Oy eae eee 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.50 3.50 $3.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
UG eer Rae crste cette cule a's 3.00 3.00 3.00 

LORE TS 2 Oe See 3.00 BOO fated e. 
MING TUR Mg wave le cers 6 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
eerse BlACIE .... 6. fs 0 3.00 3.00 3.00 

CINCINNATI 


Strength continues in the market. Im- 
pression growing that lower prices will not 
be made and that coal will be hard to get. 
Car supply is better. 

Steam demand continues at a heavy rate, 
while shipments to Lake ports are in the 
same large volume as during the entire 
season, limited only by the available cars. 
The car situation shows continued improve- 
ment, in response to the efforts of railroads 
and state and Federal authorities to give 
the mines better service. It is felt among 
operators that not much further improve- 
ment can be looked for, however, with the 
coming demands of army movements and 
the crop shipments, and they are doing 
their best to utilize the present fair car 
supply to the utmost advantage. The re- 
ceipt of river coal in Cincinnati during the 
past week, brought down on an artificial 
rise, aroused much interest. ’ 


LOUISVILLE 

Tied up by the strike or with production 
reduced by too-prosperous, idling miners, 
the Kentucky trade is awaiting Federal in- 
tervention. 

The strike in the eastern Kentucky- 
Tennessee field has tied things up com- 
pletely. Any accumulated stocks were 
immediately disposed of and no more are 
being produced. Sales agencies are accept- 
ing numerous orders conditionally on re- 
sumption of operations, at Government 
prices. There is much confiscation of coal 
by the railroads and there has been an 
increase in the inquiries of producers in 
rire eastern and northeastern Kentucky 
eld. 

Western Kentucky has not handled much 
new business, although inquiries have large- 
ly increased and much good business has 
been declined. Since calling off of the 
strike in the five counties affected, pro- 
duction has lagged, partly on account of 
poor car supplies and partly because the 
miners have shown an indisposition to con- 
tinued efforts. Prices show little change, 
although the market is very firm and all 
demands _ insistent. Lump is quoted at 
$2.75@3 and all other sizes at $2.50@2.75. 
Some sales at lower prices are said to have 
been made but cheap coal is difficult to find. 
All prices are f.o.b. the mines. What 
amounts to a very tense situation is evi- 
denced in this market and developments 
must come soon. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Steam trade shows increased 
due in a measure to anticipated strike. 
Supply short and quotations firm. Equip- 
ment more plentiful than last report, but 
production showed a further decline, many 
miners failing to work the last two days of 
the week. 

The local market experienced a more 
active demand for coal last week than in 
some time previous, steam users calling for 
considerable tonnage, the stiffened inquiry 
being attributable to some extent to the 
threatened strike of the miners, but in a 
large measure to the actual need for fuel 
by consumers who have been restricting 
their requirements as much as possible for 
several weeks. Several railroads bought 
as liberally in the snot market as the sup- 
ply would permit, paying the maximum 
prices for the respective grades, and in some 
instances brokerage in addition. Quota- 


activity, 


COAL AGE 


tions are very stable at the maximum fig- 
ures of $3.75@4 per net ton mines for 
Black Creek and Cahaba; $3.50 for Pratt; 
$3.25 @3.50 for Corona and Carbon Hill, and 
$3 for Big Seam and like grades. 

The car supply has been more liberal than 
a week ago, and production did not suffer 
to any great extent on this account, but 
was affected considerably by the unrest 
in labor circles, a large number of miners 
in the district bringing their tools out of 
the mines on Friday on account of the 
strike order set for the 20th. However, 
many of these men were not members of 
the union, but were the subjects of intimi- 
dations and threats made by union agita- 
tors. 


SSOUEASUDAEASACEOESEOEOOSOSCEOCEDAOUENSESECOOERECEOUUESECEGEOEOECEOEOROEERORORUCAREDECEGEREAEECESECE REEL ELS 


Coke 


PTT 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Improved car supplies. Spot market 
steadily declining. Cost sheets nearly com- 
pleted. Government price fixing expected 
shortly. 


Car supplies last week showed a slight 
further improvement. Operators apparent- 
ly expect still better supplies on an average 
this week as they are offering coke for 
delivery over the week rather than merely 
for spot shipment. The spot furnace coke 
market had an extra bulge the last two 
days of last week, there being many sales 
of coke in Pennsylvania cars, for shipment 
east, at $15.50 and perhaps at a shade 
higher. The B. & O. has canceled its rul2 
that its cars must not go off its own 
tracks, and this gives Hastern consumers 
two roads to draw from again. This prob- 
ably contributed to the softening which set 
in Monday of this week, though the soft- 
ening was helped by the withdrawal of a 
few buyers and the offerings seem to be a 
trifle heavier in addition. The top price 
paid this week is $14.50, while as low as 
$13 has been done on coke in P. & L. E. 
cars and in one case this was done on coke 
in Pennsylvania equipment. The spot mar- 
ket is quotable at $13@14.50 for furnace 
coke and at $14@15 for spot foundry, per 
net ton at ovens. 

Cost sheets for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are being completed this week and 
are showing an average under $4, although 
a few operations, particularly such as_ will 
be worked out shortly and therefore have 
high depreciation charges, are running a 
trifle over $4. The Government is ex- 
pected to fix coke prices, though not as 
soon as it acts on coal prices. It is doubt- 
ful whether the coke price wil! be much 
above $5, and it may be lower than that. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Conneuisville region 
in the week ended Aug. 11 at 341,953 tons, 
an increase of 6880 tons, and shipments 
at 352,060 tons, an increase of 28,114 tons 


Buffalo—The sudden scarcity of 48-hr. 
furnace has put the price up about to a 
par with foundry, which is quoted f.ob. 
here at $16.25, with furnace $16 and stock 
$12. Members of the trade say they do 
not expect these prices to hold, for the 
Government will no doubt take them up 
this week and that will be an end of the 
exorbitant charges for coke. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The demand for coke 
continues stiff, but prices have shown no 





‘further increase. Spot foundry is bringing 


$16@16.50, contract $11.50 to $14.50, and 
furnace coke $6 to $8 all per net ton ovens. 

The maximum production is being, main- 
tained consistent with labor conditions 
which exist in the coal mining industry, 
but the output does not permit of taking 
on much additional business. 

The new byproduct ovens of the Wood- 
ward Iron Company will be ready for oper- 
ation in the near future, as will the 300 
bee-hive ovens being rehabilitated by the 
Birmingham-Trussville Iron Co., at Truss- 
ville. It is announced that work has also 
begun repairing the 400 old-style ovens of 
the Sheffield Coal & Iron Co., at Jasper, 
Ala. However, all of this anticipated in- 
crease in production is for furnace con- 
sumption by stacks which will be placed in 
operation by the respective companies and 
will not be available for the outside trade. 
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Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Serious shortage of coal expected in the 
Northwest, and other Mid-west sections. 
Mine Strikes in MIlinois and Kentucky 
adding to the Gravity of the Situation. 


Developments of the past week show 
that the Northwest, and other sections 
of the Mid-west territory are dangerously 
short of coal. With only six weeks left 
until frost, coal shippers are much con- 
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cerned in regard to the outlook and are 
unanimous in the opinion that the country 
faces a shortage and that we are on the 
eve of a fuel famine the like of which 
has never been experienced here. 

Many mines in the State of Illinois are 
idle on account of strikes, the estimate being 
at least 20,000 men are not working. The 
drivers in the central Illinois district have 
gone on strike for an increase in pay. 
Officials of the union have ordered the men 
to return to work, but they are defiant and 
so far have refused to respond. The oper- 
ators’ and miners’ officials express the 
gravest doubts about the future and fear 
the strike will spread throughout Illinois 
and into the state of Indiana. 

Before the strike occurred coal shippers 
and others in touch with the situation knew 
it was going to be almost impossible to 
supply the demand this fall and winter. 
Confronted by a shortage of coal at destina- 
tion and an unrelieved shortage of railway 
equipment with which to get the coal to 
market, it was very doubtful whether the 
united efforts of the operators and railroads 
would be able to cope with the situation 
even should the miners remain at work. 

The investigation and the attempt to 
lower prices by the Illinois Statc Defense 
Council has had its influence on certain 
members of the miners’ union. The State 
Council put before the miners of. Illinois 
misleading and untruthful statements rela- 
tive to the profits of the operators, and the 
committee on law and legislation, of which 
Levy Mayer is chairman, issued prac- 
tically an invitation to the miners to ask 
for what they wanted. The statement fol- 
lows: “If the state operates the coal mines 
during the war, a scale of prices for the 
coal mined can be established by the state 
and changed from time to time to meet 
varying conditions.” The existing wage 
scale can, if conditions require, be increased 
by the state. “The coal can be sold at 
such price above the cost of production, 
as will, after allowing all proper charges 
and deductions, leave a fair and reasonable 
margin of profit which will be such com- 
pensation as the court of claims may allow 
the operators.” The striking day labor- 
ers are contending for increases varying 
from 45c. per day up to $1, and a few of 
the radicals insisting upon a $5 per day 
minimum. 

Prices have been very firm the past week, 
and all grades, even the cheaper fuels, have 
been commanding the maximum Govern- 
ment prices. This is due more or less to 
the loss of tonnage on account of the sus- 
pension at various Illinois mines and_ also 
to shortage of cars and labor. 

There has been some improvement on 
movement of Lake coal. All Western ports 
report heavy arrivals compared with the 
past few weeks. However, the shortage of 
anthracite continues to cause alarm, and 
dock shippers are asking permission to 
substitute oth+tr coal, especially to territory 
where the shortage is already acute. 


CHICAGO 


Railroad embargoes preventing 
shipments. Indiana and Illinois mines over- 
sold. Prices firm and demand in excess of 
possible supply. 


Various Eastern railroads have placed 
embargoes and restrictions on the move- 
ment of coal to Chicago and the territory 
adjacent, consequently very little, if any, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky coals 
are reaching this market. This naturally 
has created a heavy demand on the Indiana 
and Illinois mines, and as quite a number 
of mines in Illinois are idle account of 
strikes, the gravity of the situation can 
well be imagined. 

Railroads operating in the Northwest 
have been able to place some large orders 
for Southern Illinois at prices ranging from 
$2.40 to’ $2.75, mine-run basis, providing 
they furnish the equipment. Heretofore the 
supply came from the docks. 

Lake shipments to Chicago were some- 
what heavier than during the few previous 
weeks, the total aggregating about 25,000 
tons anthracite. Rail shipments have been 
light and far from satisfying current de- 
mands. 

The Franklin County mines produced 
about 250,000 tons of coal the past week, 
and worked about 65% of full time. Two 
mines. operated by two different companies 
were idle three days on account of a strike. 
The demand has been keen, and shippers 
are being asked to assist to make good 
the shortage of Pocahontas, anthracite and 
other Eastern coals. There has been no 
change in price and maximum prices rule. 

The Williamson County, as well as Saline 
County mines are about in the same condi- 
tion as Franklin County. The suspension 
in the Springfield district has caused a 
heavier demand on the field to the south, 
and ear shortage and labor difficulties has 
poy sees much to take care of the regular 
trade. 


Eastern 
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The Indiana field has had a 60% car 
supply. Demand has been unusually heavy 


with the Government maximum prices 
ruling. Governor Goodrich has called a 
special session of the Indiana legislature 
to meet Aug. 28 or 29, to deal with the 
coal question. His coal regulation bill 
which has been completed, is briefly as 
follows: 


“The organization of a state commission 
to control the mines. The levying of a 
small tax to bear the expense of the com- 
mission. Hach operator must take out a 
license before he can produce coal, and 
if he violates the license his privilege to 
transact business shall be revoked. ‘The 
operators must furnish Indiana consumers 
before selling outside the state. The com- 
mission can tax the operators so high they 
can’t afford to produce coal for consumers 
outside Indiana. The bill also gives the 
commission power over the retail dealers.’ 
In addition to this bill one has been prepared 
to give the utilities commission absolute 
authority over the railroads in distribution 
of cars. The Governor says he believes that 
$2.50 per ton is a fair price for domestic 
sizes, and that $2 is a fair price for steam 
coals. 

Eastern Kentucky shipments to Chicago 
and adjacent territory have been nil. Rail- 
road embargoes and car restrictions, also 
a general strike in the Southeast field, is 
preventing any of this coal from reaching 
the Central West. 

There has been but little Pocahontas re- 
ceived by Chicago retailers during the past 
week. Dealers have already served notice 
on apartment owners that arrangements 
should now be made to use some other 
coal, and the probabilities are that the bet- 
ter grades of Illinois and Indiana coal will 
be used for this purpose. 
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of the operators that the shipping interests 
have no sympathy in any troubles that may 
engulf them. Unless the men get some 
concessions it is likely the labor troubles 
will involve the entire southern section of 
the state. 

The miners contend they are working two 
days a week in the mines when they can 
go out into other lines of industry and get 
work for six days a week at better wages 
than the mines pay. A further contention 
is that clerical labor around the mines have 
not had their wages increased, and the op- 
erators are charging the public for an in- 
crease that had never existed. The miners 
want government control over the mines, 
but the Illinois operators in the southern 
section at least do not want it, despite their 
statements to the contrary. 

In the high-grade Williamson and Frank- 
lin County field, there is a surplus of do- 
mestic sizes. Until this week steam sizes 
were also lagging, but they have picked 
up and the prices on steam sizes have im- 
proved also. Buying throughout the coun- 
try is exceedingly slow on this coal, espe- 
cially in the South, and in St. Louis the 
dealers are advising their trade not to pur- 
chase it, as the price is unreasonable. This 
is further agitated by the proceedings of 
the coal hearing going on here in which cer- 
tain exposures are made as to the alleged 
price-making by the operators’ associations. 

In a general way the Illinois situation is 
unsatisfactory, and it is impossible to form 
an opinion as to what may happen. It 
seems certain, and that there is going to 
be a coal famine in the St. Louis territory 
in the next 60 days if the public do not 
begin to buy coal at once, but the public 
here believe that the Government is going 
to take over the mines, and if not, the Gov- 
ernment of different states will be forced 


Prices per ton of 2000 1b., f.0.b. mines, to do so by the public. The laws of Mis- 
are as follows: souri are extremely drastic, and have been 
f Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $3.50 $3.50 $3. 25@3.50 =) hei 25 $3.50 
Steam lump............. 3.06@3.25 3.00@3.25 3.00@3. 25 3.25@3.50 
Bee EA. eek,. ahee ee es OO 3.50 3.50 3 00@3. 25 3.50 
NUECES ie Dae Cee RO 3.50 3.50 3.00@3.25 3.50 
Mine-ruint 308 7 ale nee 2.50@2.75 2195 eb; 21> py b> 
Screenings.............. 2.50@2.75 2.50@2.75 2a7 5 2:75 Dae 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
and Franklin Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
HUMP Sw ost eee aoe SHO $3.50 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 
TOES Atos nays atl aie iae 50 3550 3.75 B15 EY 
Nat. S853. SUR eael.. see eee SOO 3.50 3. 7 a Ch rete s paltwk 3.45 
INO.2) mitts. 22: Me OO 3 50 Si» teal cele ee eter ee Aas foi dn coos ic ch ee aa eee 
Woven. het eters eee 3.50 3250 | on a dene ee Bae: Soe ve 26 Oak ee eee 
Nols ntsc es, eo te GS s00 Bs 253.50 ss ay hs Sica RS So's 6 che tae, Be OR ee 
No. 1 washed.. reed TB. SOS Ve SOS ANG. ite acne eee IR 7. Seto heme 
Nox 2iwashed .ois.2) han. BRIO DL we ~ > UNE Es Reals aaah) ag agrees la eR gos. octyide oder ne eee 
Mine-run.. eGo. BLED IAB fi 3.25 32> 3525 
Screenings. . 2°15 2.7) B25 3.25 3.25 


Hocking Facay $3. 50@3.75 


KANSAS CITY 


Coal for domestic consumption is moving 
more briskly in Kansas City, but is far yet 
from the status where operators feel that 
consumers will be safe. The price on Ar- 
kansas anthracite advanced shortly after 
the first of the month, the retail figure 
now generally being $10.75. The advance 
was 75c., although the freight increase of 
15c. and the mine increase of 65c., had made 
a total of 80c. Arkansas semi-anthracite 
had had an increase in retail price in July, 
some dealers selling at $8.25 and others 
at $8.50; practically all sell now at $8.50, 
absorbing the freight increase of 15c. Kan- 
sas coal is still selling retail at $6.50 and 
Missouri at $5.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


Stenm grades of Standard coal at prem- 
iur’ prices, with very little to offer on ac- 
count of strike. Domestic demand easy 
on all grades. Williamson and Franklin 
County lagging except on steam sizes. Situ- 
ation uncertain. Car supply fair. No East- 
ern fuels. 

Owing to the strike in the Springfield and 
Standard districts, in which over fifty mines 
are idle, there has been a premium market 
on steam sizes this week. Standard lump 
jumped from $2.15 and $2.25 to $3.25, and 
screenings from $1.85 and $2 to $2.25 and 
$2.50; in some instances $2.75 was asked 
and one or two operators even went so far 
as to ask $2.85, which was higher than the 
price they agreed on a couple of months 
ago tor steam sizes. Even with these 
prices very little coal was obtainable, but 
enough is coming in from the few mines 
that are working to take care of the steam 
demand. 

The entire Mt. Olive field 
that coal is off the market entirely. Pub- 
lic opinion here is with the miners, even 
though they have a contract not to strike. 
The press in this section have so thoroughly 
aired the coal situation to the discomfort 


is down and 


Splint Lump $3.50@3.75 


tried out and found to be valid to cover 
this situation. There is very little anthra- 
cite coming in and practically no smoke- 
less, and Arkansas is out of the market 
entirely. 

The prevailing circular per net ton, f.o.b. 
mine, is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 

6-in. lump... $3. 25@3.50 $3. 25@3.50 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.25(@3.50 3.25@3.50 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 
Nom2 nit peo oD) Tl i A eee 
No. 3: ntti eee I aera 
ING. 4: nite OOmemen ||| Mt ge Perea 
No. S nutes Ome es ) [|UD eee ee 
2-in. screen. 2.50@2.75 © 2.50@2.75 
2-int liiipe ene = - rs 3,00@3.25 
3-in. lump... 3.25 5 ed eb cee ROY Sic 
Steam egg... 3.25 = 3.00 

Mine run.... 2.75 ‘= 2.75 

Washed 

Now ieee Bee. O0. | A eee 
NGA 2S. hate Bees. 50, | la) Ree es See 
No. 3 PescOQ) °° + CSR Bis Se 
Nol 422 eeee TS) et Reuss A 
NGH3.. cece 2ejOmee | 8 NCIS Eee corer 


Williamson and Franklin Co. rate is 873c 
Other fields, 724c. 
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I. C. C. Decisions : 
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No. 922%. J. C. Rawson, vs. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Sub- 
mitted Jan. 18, 1917. Decided June 6, 
1917. 

Carload of bituminous lump coal from 
Harrisburg, Ill., to Milbank, S. Dak., found 
to have been misrouted. Reparation 
awarded. 
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Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
1035. Coal to Muscatine, Iowa. Submitted 
May %7, 1917. Fecided July 17, 1917. 

Proposed cancellation of joint rates on 
coal from mines in Illinois .to Muscatine, 
Iowa, found not justified,,.and suspended 
schedules required to be canceled. 


No. 7760. Detroit Coal ©6.. vs. Michigan 
Central Railroad. Submitted) Nov, 11, 1916. 
Decided July 6, 1917. 

The findings and conclusions in The De- 
troit. Reconsigning Case; 2b I. “C:: G4 392, 
37 SL. Cy °C, e274: namely, that the - assess- 
ment. of a $2 charge for reconsigning coal 
at Detroit, under the circumstances therein 
explained. was not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful, reaffirmed, 
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General Statistics 


DULL 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


The following statement of ‘carloads of 
bituminous coal that originated on 90 rail- 
roads and of beehive coke on 18 roads in 


‘July, 1917, is compiled from reports re- 
ceived by noon, Aug. 15, 1917: 
July, June, July, 
1917 1917 1916 

Number of working days. 25 26 25 
Central Penn., Md., and 

New River and Poca- 

hontas fields and Va. 

(11 roads) . . 174,541 181,040 169,151 
Western Penn., “Ohio, ‘and 

Mich. (14roads).. 110,733 113,062 102,267 
Eastern Ky. and W. Va. 

(except New River and 

Pocahontas fields), (11 

TOAGS) tag cca. Pian 182,474 178,177 168,125 
Ala., Tenn., and Ga. (5 

MOSS iss Fs eieesee eee oe 22,962 23,072 18,939 
Tll., Ind., and Western Ky. 

(22 roads)issnyes FE oe Be 178,615 179,776 96,941 
Ark., Iowa, Kan., Mo., 

Okla., and Tex. (10 

TORUS) aayen . Se eek se ees 46,661 49,915 38,543 
Rocky Mountain States, 

N. D., and Wash. (12 

TOAGS) deel eee 48,979 56,492 . 41,278 

85 roads. .. 764,965 781,534 635,244 
Beehive coke (16 roads).. 83,349 83,058 74,799 


There was a decrease in the shipments 
of bituminous coal on these roads in July, 
1917, compared with June, 1917, of 16,569 
cars, or 2.1 per cent., but an increase com- 
pared with July, 1916, of 129,721 cars, 
or 20.4 per cent. There were, however, but 
25 working days in July, 1917, and 26 
working days in June, 1917. The average 
loading in July was 30,599 cars, compared 
with 30,059 in June. The increase in aver- 
age daily loading, which is the true index 
of the rate of production, was 540 cars, 
or 1.8 per cent., in July, 1917, over June, 
1917. The number of working days in July, 
1916, was the same as in July, 1917, and 
the total of cars loaded in these months 
therefore gives a direct comparison. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The following coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and 
affiliated lines during the months of May 














and April, 1916-17: 
May June 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

Coal fesee 3,004,664 2,967,082 3,093,001 2,934,937 
Cokes... 293,454 357,106 311,210 352,092 

Total.... 3,298,118 3,324,188 3,404,211 3,287,029 
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i Foreign News : 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


July 26—The market is exceedingly dull. 
It would probably not be an exaggeration 
to say that the condition approaches 
paralysis, entirely owing to the lack of 
shipping facilities. 

Fixed regulation prices are as follows: 


Best) Welsh steam..: aa 64 assem wake ee $7.92 
Best seconds... . vic. < «cic snelee © ole orevacae aera 7.56 
Seconds. . £32 5" easdele alerelyeals Stee aye th. 38 
Best dry conis.,,. -cehal oun eee eee ee 7.20 
Best Monmouthshires. . 92 keceikiare a eee Re 
Seconds: acct dis wets, Saekohib tae ae 6.96 
Best. Cardiff, smalls....aecex.n ont aaleeee teas ey Gb. 
Cargo amallsis coiienekin So one eee 4.80 


Freights—Demand is active, but business 
is quiet owing to the lack of tonnage. 


Gibraltar....... $21.60 Port Said...... $34.80 
Marseilles...... 21.54 Las Palmas.... 18.00 
Genoa. hs .4... 24.30 St. Vincent.... 19.20 
Naplesu..cein 23.58" “River Plates... 927.00 
Alexandria..... 40.80 
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eae irl “of Coal 
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CTING under the authority given him by 

Congress, President Wilson has issued orders 

fixing the maximum prices for both anthracite 

and bituminous coal at the mines. The 

profits of jobbers and middlemen are also established. 

Only the retailer remains to be cared for, and he will 

be controlled if possible by publicity. If this plan fails, 

law and legislation doubtless will be called to support 
the government’s efforts. 


Already. the citizens of New York City and 
Brooklyn are informed concerning the costs and 
profits of the local dealers. Other cities and towns 
will be enlightened in the same way. It isn’t likely, 
therefore, that there will be any so-called excess 
profits in mining or selling coal from now until the 
war ends. 


The outcome of this action on the bituminous 
industry is perplexing. Certain fields where costs are 
low can produce and make a small profit under this 
Federal ruling. Other districts such as the “Clearfield 
Region” in central Pennsylvania maintain that the 
President’s order will close many mines unless there 
is a readjustment of wages and railroad rates. Early 
efforts to adjust miners’ wages to the new scale-of 
coal prices have already precipitated strikes at 
several mines. . 


OME OPERATORS will accept the President’s 

action without question. Other producers who 
are harder hit will work for a modification of the 
order. Senators Penrose and Knox, of Pennsylvania, 
may be expected to lead such opposition. Chairman 
Peabody of the Coal Committee says: ‘We must 
avoid interfering with the President’s policy in any 
way. I believe it is our duty, whether we believe the 
President to be right or wrong, to support him 
absolutely.” 


It is unfortunate that this situation has arisen at 
this critical time, when all America should be pulling 
together. However, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that prices in manufactured products must 
likewise be fixed, or there is basis for a charge of 
discrimination. The operator must buy his rails, 
machines, motors, wire, cables, oil, grease, etc., for 
less if he is to sell his product for so little. 
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The anthracite industry is not affected. The hard- 
coal mines now profit from observing a wise policy. 
In good times and bad, anthracite is sold at a fixed 
price based on the cost of mining plus a fair profit. 
When the hard-coal operators might have had more 
they stood pat. Many bituminous operators for 
years have advocated a similar control for the soft- 
coal business, but the government said, ‘No!’ The 
result has been an unprofitable bituminous industry 
struggling to live and hardly to be blamed for taking 
a profit when the opportunity came once ina genera- 
tion. 


There were less than 6000 bituminous mines in the 
United States in 1915; now there are 19,107 such 
operations. It is quite likely the industry would have 
regulated its own prices downward this fall without the 
President’s action. However this arbitrary action of 
the government, taken in haste without giving the 
bituminous operators a single opportunity to present 
their case, is sure to result in such unsettlement that 
dangerous fuel conditions will certainly prevail in 
many localities. 


HE question is heard, “What is the end to be>”’ 

Not Government ownership; Great Britain has 
wisely declined that. Our government will also balk 
at such a swallow. But we may get what the English 
now have—full state control. Great Britain 
controls all the finances of the collieries and dictates 
the dividends which they are to pay after appropri- 
ating the lion’s share of the profits. 


There is quite some difference, however, between 
control in England and the plan being adopted by 
America. The controller of British mines has for- 
bidden even contract coal to be sold at less than the 
new scale prices, which prices are sufficiently remun- 
erative to the collieries to cover the present heavy 
mining costs as well as the equally heavy excess 
profits taxation. At any rate, it is significant that the 
British colliery owners are not complaining. We are 
concerned only with a maximum price, the British 
consider also a minimum. 


America might profitably study English procedure, 
especially British control of labor. In the week 
ending Aug. I1, our mines operated at only 71| per 
cent. of capacity owing to strikes. We have serious 
problems to solve, and this first attempt at Federal 
price fixing presents forebodings. 
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The Spirit of Service 
By GEORGE N. LANTZ 
New Straitsville, Ohio 

Jones, who was in charge of a small coal operation, 
got into some difficulties, to overcome which he needed 
the services of an engineer. He called Brown, his 
partner, by “long-distance,” but Brown was unable to 
secure one. 

Smith, an engineer at a near-by, larger mine, offered 
his services to Jones, and put in a few hours at the 
latter’s plant, removing the trouble and telling Jones 
how to guard against a repetition. Smith made no 
charges. 

Jones informed his partner of the proceeding, and 
Brown called Smith up on the telephone, asking him 
to name a price for his services. 

Said Smith: “No, I’ll make no charges. We fellows 
who are in the field learn, after a time, that it pays to 
help a man out occasionally. Some of us give each other. 
the benefit of our experiences and, when we can, we give 
service—a sort of reciprocal arrangement, you see.” 

“But,” said Brown, 
“we are not in posi- 
tion to return any 
service to you that 
will equal your serv- 
ice to us.” 

cAS to \thaty?aore- 
plied Smith, “you can 
pay whatever debt 
you owe me by pass- 
ing the service along. 
I feel this way about | yantage andasemsé 
it: I didn’t gain my 
position in the min- The Blutfer 
ing game by my own iy, Ay 


efforts. I’ve had help, Rt 
and more help, all yy 
along the line. And 
I’d feel rather small 
if I failed to help a 
man out whenever 
there was a service I 
could render him at no 
cost to myself. If 
every man kept a rec- 
ord of these things, it 
would show him so 
far in debt that he’d 
never get out, for 
such services are al- 
ways worth more to 
the man who receives 
than to the one who gives. So we just receive 
a favor, pass another one on to the next man, and 
call the account closed, so far as expecting any return.” 


If the chap ir the 
basket were grited 
with a keen mental 
vistor, or had only 
a modicum or corn - 
morn semse,e could” 
have foreseen that 
the only elevated 

osttion that car- 
71es withttan ad - 
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Smith’s attitude is the proper one. There is need 
for larger service and greater codperation in the mining 
community—coodperation between operator and miner, 
between engineers and officials, between the sales force 
and the operating force, between producer and con- 
sumer, between company and company, between man 
and man. 

The spirit of helpfulness, the spirit of altruism and 
of true codperation, will help every man engaged in 
the mining industry, and, just now, will also help our 
Government, probably as much as buying a bond or 
planting a patch. 


Corporation and Cooperation 


By WILLIAM RANSOM 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Corporation and cooperation are two words bandied 
about today in irresponsible fashion. It would often 
seem that their respective meanings convey antagonism 
rather than harmony, when the truth is they both mean 
accord and not dis- 
cord. The corporation 
must have codpera- 
tion, for otherwise it 
is nonexistent except 
as a mass of unrelat- 
ed atoms—driftwood 
as it were. So the 
corporation needs co- 
operators in just the 
extent the human be- 
ings could not codp- 
erate and coordinate 
without using mind 
and intelligence to do 
so. This is the age of 
progressive thinking. 
Employer and em- 
ployee are all think- 
ing hard, and there 
are many signs point- 
ing to a unification of 
men and _ methods. 
Just to the degree we 
awake to this broader 
vision shall we find a 
tendency toward 
peace, whether it be 
of the world war or a 
settling of the misun- 
derstanding between 
what is usually called 
capital and labor. Many theories and doctrines are be- 
ing presented for the healing of the body politic, social 
and physical. They are exploited under many guises, 
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Some of them preach a democracy that is but a subtle 
autocracy; others propose to hold all things in common 
by seeming fair ways that would all but paralyze the 
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I have known of motormen going half a mile to get a 
coupling pin if one broke on their trip, when they should 
have had a couple of extra pins on their motors. Many 


God-given right of all 
men to individual un- 
foldment and limit a 
just return for intel- 
ligent labor. Any doc- 
trine opposed to 
individual freedom, 
although masquerad- 
ing under false eco- 
nomics, stifles the ini- 
tiative and_ breeds 
apathy—the chief in- 
vention of Satan. Ex- 
perience teaches that 
there is an _ eternal 
linking of corporation 
and coéperation which 
shows plainly’ that 
there will come a time 
of recognition of the 
individual and collec- 
tive understanding of 
men. The more this 
is apparent the sooner 
will adjustment be 
reached. The need is 
acute just now for an 
educational campaign 


Study, Thought and Discussion 


Study is the search for, and the acquisition of, the mate- 
rial to which thought can afterward be devoted. It entails 
a seemingly endless collection of facts and figures and re- 
quires an infinite patience and balanced judgment. A mere 
accumulation of figures and descriptions will later be re- 
jected by thought as waste. Study has to be directed; it 
has to have an object to obtain the greatest results with 
the minimum of effort. Otherwise the mind becomes clogged 
like a weedy and overgrown garden. Restraint from mere 


omnivorous reading and replacement by directed effort argue 
the production through thought of well-balanced conceptions. 
Thought is the organized arrangement of the data collected 


by study. Through its agency facts are visualized apart 
from fancies; phrases, sentences and subjects take shape and 
fade or grow stronger as the light of thought shows them 
worthy of perpetuation or of the reverse, oblivion. 
Discussion is the acid test provided by other men’s argu- 
ments. Out of its oftimes fiery ordeal the idea and the pro- 
posal emerge greater and broader than before. Fortunate 
is the man whose projects reach this stage, for not a few 
go down to defeat before chey even see the light of day. 
Discussion molds and rounds and compares, and generally 
welds the ragged straying ends of a man’s phantasy into 


mines are equipped 
with gathering loco- 
motives, and in two 
mines with practical- 
ly the same natural 
conditions one will 
show a _ considerably 
higher percentage of 
efficiency than _ the 
other, and the super- 
intendent would be 
unable to account for 
the difference. Quite 
often a large part of 
it would be due to bad 
bonding, dirty roads 
and missing switch- 
throughs, patchwork 
in motor repairs and 
other small things 
that seem trivial but 
are necessary to the 
success of a system. 
I have seen mines in 
which cars have been 
cut over a frog on the 
main road for years, 
just to avoid the ex- 


in the high places and | 
in the low places, to 
make plain by object 
lessons that we are 
all needed to express 
the full compound idea. Existing conditions, there- 
fore, should not be viewed by any one with a sense of 
discouragement, because there are cheering glimpses 
that we are on the right track. 

Efficiency is the order of the day. It is the top notch 
of efficiency to make more and more evident that self- 
interest is best assured by looking after the interests 
of “the other fellow.” In the proportion that this 
method is operated is it found most practical. Let 
us hope it will not be so long before we shall all grasp 
the fact that to “love your neighbor as yourself” is 
good business and good government for corporations 
and codperators. More than that, it is scientific. 


a harmonious whole. 
of criticism. 


Little Things in Coal Mining - 


I once had charge of a mine in Ohio where the coal 
was delivered to the tipple down an incline plane. 
About fifty of the mine cars were equipped with wheels 
held on by invisible linchpins. These pins would fre- 
quently wear and allow the wheel to come off the axle, 
and at intervals I would report delay on account of a 
wreck caused by a car wheel coming off on the lower end 
of the incline. 

The general manager asked me why it was that I could 
not prevent those wrecks, and I explained that we could 
not tell whether anything was wrong with the wheels 
until one was wrecked. He soon replaced those wheels 
with new ones that had outside linchpins. 


Discussion is the anvil for the hammer 





pense of placing a 
guard rail. In the 
selection and prepara- 
tion of mine timber 
there are a few lit- 
tle things that are important. Many coal com- 
panies buy mine props without any specification ex- 
cept that they be of certain lengths, and they therefore 
get very unsatisfactory timber. They think they are 
saving money by getting timber somewhat cheaper per 
foot, but it is really necessary to use twice the amount 
that would be needed with a better grade of timber, so 
it can readily be seen that those companies that do not 
specify the kind and quality of timber are laboring 
under a false idea of economy. 

On entry tracks in mule haulways one frequently finds 
wooden connections that are allowed to remain in use un- 
til the cars wreck going over them, and side tracks are 
permitted to get so dirty before they are cleaned that 
the drivers are disgusted when they try to get their 
loads together. 

Motors, pumps and bonding should be frequently in- 
spected and any small defects immediately remedied. 
Loose nuts on pumps and motors that could be tightened 
with very little trouble at the time they are discovered 
are often neglected, leading to trouble. Broken bonds 
and bad returns caused by poor wire splicing will cut 
quite a figure in power costs. Loose slate which is not 
taken down or properly supported after it is discovered 
is a little thing that sometimes results disastrously, and 
no foreman should tolerate such conditions. 

The foregoing tends to prove that the mine foreman 
who is master of the little things in mining is going to 
minimize his troubles with the larger things. 
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Interesting Electric System of Haulage at a 


Coal Mine—I 


By FRANK HOSKINSON 


Chief Electrician, Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colo. 





SYNOPSIS — This article goes into the work- 
ing details of what is called the “old” and the 
“new” system of electric haulage in successful 
operation at the mines of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co. at Delagua, Colo. The old system is 
standard electric haulage as applied to coal mines. 
The new system is a combination to increase 
the efficiency of the substation and allow more 
power for the operation of the electric mine 
locomotives, without going to the expense of in- 
stalling another unit at the substation. 





Delagua, Colo., three mines—the No. 1, or First 

North Mine, the No. 2, or Second North Mine, 
and the No. 3, or Third North Mine. The First North 
Mine is a drift, and the last parting inside is over 
three miles from the tipple; electric locomotives haul 
the trips of 30 cars, averaging about two tons of coal 
per car, from the inside partings to the tipple. The 
Second North Mine is also a drift, and the last inside 
parting is over two miles from the tipple; electric loco- 
motives haul the coal out to the tipple the same as in 
the First North Mine. 

The Third North Mine is a slope with three entries, 
called the Third North, the Fourth North and the Fifth 
North. The coal is hauled in trips of 20 cars from 
the inside partings to the slope, or rope partings, and 
from the rope partings it is hauled to the tipple by an 
electric hoist. The Third, Fourth and Fifth North 
inside partings are over four miles from the substation. 

The electric power for the operation of the mine- 
locomotives, hoist, pumps and mining machines is de- 


[oe Victor-American Fuel Co. has in operation at 
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FIG. 1. MAIN DIRECT-CURRENT CONNECTIONS 
Parallel operation of machines, old system 


livered to the feeder and trolley lines by a substation 
located near the tipple. The substation receives alter- 
nating current at a pressure of 23,000 volts from the 


Trinidad Electric Transmission and Power Co., the 
current coming a distance of over 30 miles. The 23,000 
volts are reduced to 2300 volts through three single- 
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DIRECT-CURRENT CONNECTIONS AT SUBSTATION 
Series operation of machines, new system 
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phase transformers, the 2300-volt lines then being 
connected to the switchboard busbars. The lines to the 
mine fans, shops, tipple, pumping plants and town 
lights are each controlled by a separate oil circuit 
breaker, and transformers are located at the mine 
fans, shops, tipple, pumping plants and town lights 
to reduce the 2300 volts to 440 volts, three-phase, sixty- 
cycles, for the operation of motors, and to 220 or 110 
volts for electric lights. 

The substation equipment consists of one Allis- 
Chalmers motor-generator set driven by a 2300-volt 
synchronous motor; the direct-current generator is 
rated at 275 volts, 1090 amp. There is also installed 
one Westinghouse rotary converter rated at 275 volts, 
1092 amp., 300 kilowatts. 


COMPARISON OF ROTARY CONVERTERS AND 
MOoTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


The standard practice of operating the two machines 
is what we call our “old” system; that is, the direct- 
current sides of the machines are operated in parallei, 
which gives a pressure of 275 volts; the amperage of 
the two machines is combined, or added together, there- 
by giving approximately 2200 amp. at a pressure of 
275 volts. 

The substation equipment is out of the ordinary, as 
will readily be seen from the comparison made below. 
To secure the best results in parallel-operation of elec- 
tric generators, they should be of the same design and 
construction and possess the same or as nearly as pos- 
sible the same characteristics. 

A motor-generator has a decided advantage over a 
rotary converter in special cases, as in the former there 
is no electrical connection between the two sides of 
the system and independent voltage adjustment over a 
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wide range is possible; also the regulation is not so 
greatly affected by the fluctuations of the supply cur- 
rent. The ratio of the direct-current voltage and the 
alternating-current voltage in a rotary converter is 
practically a fixed quantity, and this is a serious dis- 
advantage where it is desirable to have the direct- 
current voltage at the machine increase with the load, 
so as to keep it constant at some distant point. 

Adjusting the field strength of a rotary converter 
changes the phase of the current, and a lagging alter- 
nating current passing through an inductive circuit 
causes a decrease in the voltage, while a leading cur- 
rent will cause a rise. As long as the load was at .a 
certain value and the alternating current was steady 
and at a maximum, and the direct-current load was 
from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the rated capacity 
of the two machines, they operated together fairly well. 
At no load, full load or overload it was necessary to 
constantly regulate the voltages by means of the field 
rheostats. 

Whenever the alternating current was fluctuating and 
the frequency was low it was impossible to regulate 
the two machines and keep them together, so to keep 
the mines going it was necessary to shut down the 
rotary converter and supply the lines with current 
from the motor-generator set. This made possible the 
partial operation of the mines, and as it was of fre- 
quent occurrence it was the cause of many delays. The 
peak load is approximately 1000 hp., or 746 kw., while 
the combined ratings of the two machines is only a 
little over 600 kilowatts. 

It is much more satisfactory to operate a motor- 
generator set and a rotary converter in series than in 
parallel. If the power factor is low, it is impossible, 
in the parallel system, to operate the rotary converter 
and the motor-generator set together; but if the power 
factor is low in the operation of a motor-generator 
set and a rotary converter in series on the direct- 
current side, the only disadvantage is that it lowers the 
direct-current voltage. 

In parallel operation it is necessary to constantly 
regulate the voltage of the machines at all changes in 
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FIG. 3. 


the load, but in the series operation of the machines 
they are practically self-regulating under almost any 
load, or at any average power factor. 
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Because of the long distances between the substation 
and the inside partings, the line loss, or drop in volt- 
age, was great; and the rails being a very poor return 
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FIG. 4. ELECTRIC MINE LOCOMOTIVE WIRING 
For old system of one trolley pole and rail 


because of the high resistance offered by loose bonds 
and broken rails, it was impossible to start trips at 
times if the voltage was low. Especially was this 
true at the points more distant from the substation. 
On account of the low voltage and poor return, the 
armatures and field’ coils of the locomotives became 
very hot after a few trips, and in time this charred 
the insulation to such an extent that the armatures 
and field coils had to be rewound. 

The standard system of electric haulage at all coal 
mines is the use of a direct-current voltage of from 
250 to 500 volts. Some mines have the 250-volt systems 
and others have the 500-volt systems. Each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

The advantage in having a 500-volt system at a 
coal mine is that with a potential of 500 volts about 
one-half as much copper is required to transmit a 
certain power a given distance as would be required 
with a 250-volt system. One of the disadvantages in 
having a 500-volt system lies in the fact that it is 
more dangerous to any one coming in contact with it 
than would be the case if the system were of 250 
volts. A circuit of 500 volts is classed as a medium 
voltage only when it is safeguarded against a rise. 

In all motors, controllers, resistance, etc., the chances 
for a breakdown in the insulation are greater with the 
500-volt circuit than with the 250-volt. In the use of 
electric lights in the mines the 500 volts has the draw- 
back that it is necessary to wire the lamps in series, 
whereas in the use of a 250-volt system it can be wired 
in parallel, which is in itself an advantage as the 
wiring of lamps in multiple is easier to maintain. 

What is called the “new” system at the Delagua 
mines is a combination of both the 250- and the 500- 
volt systems with the disadvantage of the 500 volts 
practically removed, as far as persons coming in contact 
with the wires is concerned. 

The old system of electric mine haulage at Delagua 
is the operation of the substation in parallel—that 
is, at a pressure of 275 volts—the load or current in 
amperes being divided under normal operation between 
the two machines. 
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In the operation of the mines on the new system 
we have made some changes in the wiring of all the 
mine locomotives and have put in a second trolley line 
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ELECTRIC MINE LOCOMOTIVE WIRING 
For new system of two trolley poles 


FIG. 5. 


along the main haulage roads. We have added another 
trolley pole to each locomotive. We have changed the 
wiring at the hoist and at the substation. Under the 
new system we operate the two machines at the sub- 
station in series, with the positive of one machine 
feeding one of the trolley lines and the negative of 
the other machine feeding the other trolley wire, while 
the negative and the positive of each machine are 
connected together and also connected to the rails. By 
this arrangement we have a pressure of 500 or more 
volts between the two trolley wires and a pressure 
of 250 volts or more between the rails and either one 
of the trolley wires. 


LOCOMOTIVES ARRANGED To KEEP MOTORS IN SERIES 


All electric locomotives using the two trolley lines 
get a pressure of 500 volts with a metallic return. 
The locomotives are arranged so as to keep the motors 
in series when using the two trolley lines. The pumps, 
mining machines and all single motor locomotives are 
connected to the rail and one or the other of the trolley 
lines, so as to divide the loads up as near as possible. 

In Fig. 1 is shown all the main direct-current con- 
nections at the substation, also the positions of all the 
switches. This diagram shows the connections, switches 
and positions at the substation for the old system of 
operation—that is, in parallel—before any changes 
were made for the new system. 

The operation of the electric mine locomotives on 
the old system was the use of one trolley pole and 
the rail with a series-parallel reverse switch on all the 
controllers. In the actual operation of the locomotives 
the series position was seldom used, for the reason 
that in series the current was so low for each motor 
that it would not exert any great effort. Further- 
more, the motors have a greater tendency to slip the 
wheels in series than in parallel; while the speed is 
very slow and the drop in voltage so great that locomo- 
tives on the inside partings did not have enough power 
to start the trips. The parallel position of the switch 
was used almost exclusively, as this allows each motor 
to get the full line voltage. Even then the locomotives 
had considerable trouble in getting the trips started, 
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which was especially the case if the hoist or some other 
motor was pulling a trip; and if the power factor was 
low at the substation, it was almost impossible to do 
anything at all. 

Under our new system we have no trouble at all from 
the above-mentioned difficulties: We have operated our 
substation on power factors that under the old system 
would have caused us to shut down. The new system 
of operation was a decided success, as the locomotives 
hauled the trips with ease. 

The output of coal from the mines at Delagua is 
approximately 2000 tons per day. In operation we have 
one locomotive in the Third North, three locomotives in 
the Fourth North, one locomotive in the Fifth North, 
one locomotive in the Second North and five locomotives 
in the First North. In addition we have in use five 
mining machines and ten electric pumps underground, 
and our largest load is the electric hoist that pulls the 
trips of coal from the No. 3 mines or from the slope 
partings. 

The hoist is connected to two 150-hp. direct-current 
motors in series-parallel—that is, the control was fixed 
before we made the changes to always start the motors 
in series up to the fifth point and then to change from 
the series to the parallel points. The average peak 
load for the hoist is 1000 amp. at 250 volts — 250 kw. 
—= 335 hp. The average load is 800 amp. at 250 volts 
= 200 kw. = 267 horsepower. 

Fig. 1 also shows the direct-current wiring and the 
positions of all the switches at the substation for the 
operation of the two machines in parallel, the 250-volt 
positive lines to the trolley wires and the negative lines 
to the rails. In Fig. 2 is shown the direct-current 
wiring and the positions of all switches at the sub- 
station for the operation of the machines in series. 
This allows a pressure of 500 volts between the nega- 
tive and the positive busbars and a pressure of 250 
volts between either the negative or the positive bus- 
bars and the rails, or rather the feeders that run from 
the substation and the rails. 

The hoist has three feeders—one from the negative 
and one from the positive busbars, and one from the 
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TO MINES 
Old system before any changes were made 


neutral connection between the two machines. 
gives voltages of 250 and 500. 
the same connections. 
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No. 1 mine also has 
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The wiring at the substation before any changes 
were made is shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the 
wiring at the substation after all changes were made 
for the new system of series operation. Fig. 3 is 
the same as Fig. 2, except that the positions of the 
switches are for the old system of parallel operation. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the complete wiring of a standard- 
type electric mine locomotive and controller. The 
series-parallel reverse switch is so arranged that at 
position series ahead the locomotive travels forward 
with the No. 1 and No. 2 motor in series. By moving 
the switch to parallel ahead the locomotive travels for- 
ward with the No. 1 and No. 2 motor in parallel. This 
method of wiring is standard for all electric haulage 
locomotives and is what we used on our old system. 
In Fig. 5 is shown this same wiring after we had made 
all the changes for our new system. In our new system 
we have a safety block on the series-parallel reverse 
switch so arranged that the switch can only be put 
to the series positions. 

It will be noticed that there is a single-pole double- 
throw switch marked S.P.D.T.,on the diagrams. To 
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TO MINES 
Showing arrangement after new system was installed 


this switch we have taken the connections G and FF2, 
and connected them to the blade, or hinge, part of 
the S.P.D.T. The top contact of this switch is con- 
nected to the new trolley pole and the bottom contact 
is connected to the frame of the locomotive. By this 
arrangement with the S.P.D.T. in the up position and 
the two trolley poles on the two trolley wires, and with 
the substation operating on the new system the power 
comes into the motors from the trolley to the controller, 
then to the resistance; from the resistance it goes 
through the fields of No. 1 motor, then to Fl, Fig. 1, 
then to Al, Fig. 1, through the armature of No. 1 motor 
to AAl, to A2, then through the armature of No. 2 
motor to AA2, to F2, then through the fields of No. 2 
motor to the S.P.D.T. switch and from there to the 
new trolley, completing the circuit, 500 volts passing 
in series through the motors and having a metallic 
return. 

The substation can be in operation on the old system 
and the locomotives use the two trolley poles by remov- 
ing the safety block from the controller and putting the 
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reverse switch over to the parallel positions. The loco- 
motives will then be operating on 250 volts with the 
new trolley as a metallic return, or by fastening the 
new trolley pole down and putting the S.P.D.T. switch 
in the down position the locomotive can be changed back 
to the old system of one trolley pole and the rail. 

It will also be noticed that the motorman in starting 
on the new system can have both trolley poles on the 
wires and have the S.P.D.T. switch in the down posi- 
tion. This permits starting the trip very slowly, and 
as soon as the trip is in motion the motorman shuts off 
the controller just long enough to change the S.P.D.T. 
switch from the down to the up position, then ‘putting 
the controller on again, a notch at a time. This gives 
him the advantage of starting up his trip of loads in 
series, and as soon as the trip is in motion he changes 
to full pressure, or voltage, for each motor. 


FirTy PER CENT. MORE RESISTANCE ON NEW SYSTEM 


It will also be noted that on all the motors we use 
on the new system we have added about 50 per cent. 
more resistance than we had in use on the old system. 
This was made necessary by the fact that all the re- 
sistance formerly on the motors was built for carrying 
a current at a pressure of 250 volts, and as the cur- 
rent in use on the new system is at a pressure of 500 
volts it was found that the old resistance was not 
enough to choke the current down when starting if 
we were going to run the locomotives on the new system 
all the time and not figure on changing to the old. We 
could have taken the original amount of resistance and 
rebuilt it so as to give it about one-half the carrying 
capacity it had before, and it would then have served 
the purpose; but as we wired our locomotives, substa- 
tion and all lines so as to be able to change from one 
system to the other by simply changing the switches, 
we had to add about 50 per cent. more resistance. 

The new resistance that we put on the locomotives 
for the new system is built to carry only one-half the 
current that the resistance formerly carried on the 
motors. The new resistance is arranged so that it 
can be cut out of the circuit, if necessary in the opera- 
tion of the locomotives on the old system, but in our 
actual trials we have found it practicable to leave the 
resistance in when operating on either of the systems, 
as it is arranged to be cut out on the first two or three 
points of the controller. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the arrangement of the feeder 
and trolley lines from the substation to the mines be- 
fore any changes were made. It shows the lines as 
we used them on the old system of one trolley line 
and the rail. Fig. 7 shows the arrangement of the 
feeder and trolley lines from the substation to the 
mines after all changes were made for the new system of 
operation with two trolley poles. 

It will be noticed that we have only put the two 
trolley lines in the No. 1 mine and in the Fourth North 
entry of No. 3 mine, as these are the places from which 
the bulk of the coal comes. These places are ones 
farthest from the substation and have the. largest 
drop, or loss of voltage. Having these places arranged 
with the two trolley lines and also having the hoist 
arranged with the same system has made a decided 
change in the matter of power. ~ 
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The mining machines cut coal on the night shift, 
and on the old system with the rail as a return it 
was a slow-work proposition as the loss of current was 
great. At night we only operate one of the machines 
at the substation, and the new trolley line acts as 
a metallic return. By this arrangement we have a 
metallic return for all the mining machines at night 
and can get 50 per cent. more work done; also, as 
stated before, it is much better for the windings, as 
the insulation on the windings is burned and charred 
when the return is poor and the voltage low. We have 
reduced our troubles in regard to the windings heating 
up on the old system to quite a little lower temperature 
on the new. In fact, I think it will reduce, by 50 per 
cent., the troubles we have had in the way of windings 
heating up and burning out the armatures and field 
coils. It has already proved a success in the operation 
of the substation on low power factors. 

(To be continued) 


The Puritan Mine 


By SAMUEL TESCHER 
General Superintendent, National Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

The Puritan mine, which is owned by the National 
Fuel Co., is located on the Union Pacific R.R., 26 miles 
northeast of Denver. The mine is equipped as follows: 
A three-track tipple; three track scales each 74 ft. 
long; self-dumping cages; a roller-hung shaking screen; 
an 18x 36-in. first-motion hoist; six 100-hp. boilers; 
two 900-ft. Norwalk air compressors; a 6x 18-ft. 
Crawford-McCrimmon fan, direct connected to a 75-hp. 
engine, and one Ottumwa and one Christy box-car 
loader. In case of a breakdown of either of the box- 
car loaders the other one can be put into immediate use. 

The depth of the coal below the surface is 100 ft. 
The hoisting shaft, which is the upcast, has two hoist- 
ing compartments each 5 ft. 10 in. by 7 ft. 6 in., 
and one ladderway and pipe compartment 3. ft. 
by 7 ft. 6 in. The air shaft is 8x8 ft. in the clear. 

The coal averages 10 ft. in thickness. This allows 
of leaving at least 3 ft. of top coal in all the entries, 
thus eliminating the expense of timbering and the 
cost incident to entry maintenance. 

The mine is developed by a pair of main entries 
extending east and west. These lie directly under the 
railroad tracks, so that the main entry pillars protect 
both the main entries and the railroad track. 

From the main east and west entries sets of three 
cross-entries are turned both north and south, directly 
opposite each other, and driven to the boundary before 
any coal is extracted from the rooms. 

The middle entry of the three is an air course for 
each of the room entries on either side, giving to 
each of the entries its individual split of air. By means 
of overcasts the air is conducted to all parts of the 
mine without doors. This eliminates the expense of 
trappers and facilitates haulage and ventilation. 

The main east and west entries are driven in the 
lowest portion of the bed, so that each set of cross- 
entries both north and south are driven to the rise 
with a grade of 3 per cent. in favor of the loads. This 
makes the conditions affecting haulage and drainage 
almost perfect. 
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The coal is mined by 10 Ingersoll H-7 puncher ma- 
chines. The entire overburden consists of soapstone, 
which is easily broken. This consequently facilitates 
pillar extraction. 

All entries ‘and rooms are driven on sights. Rooms 
are driven 20 ft. wide with 20-ft. pillars. The cross- 
entries have a 25-ft. pillar between the room entries 
and the air course. Room entries and main entries 
are driven 10 ft. wide, and the air course 15 ft. wide, 
giving ample cross-sectional area and eliminating the 
expense incident to narrow work. Roomnecks are 
driven 20 ft. long. 

On account of the ease with which the overburden 
is broken, nearly all the pillar coal is mined by ma- 
chine. Rooms are driven 250 ft. in length. They are 
then cut through at the face by 20-ft. crosscuts. A 
6-ft. stump is then left as a support, and another 
20-ft. cut is made across the pillar. This 6-ft. stump 
acts as a protection to the men working the pillar and 
also holds back the overburden which has fallen on 
account of the pillar being withdrawn on the previous 
cut. The 6-ft. stump is then removed by hand. 

It has been found that two crossbars set opposite 
this stump across the full width of the room act as 
a breaker, in addition to giving protection to the men 
working on the pillars. 

The degree of extraction at the Puritan mine for 
the past eight years has averaged over 90 per cent. 
Ten per cent. is lost in top coal in rooms and pillars. 

The output of the mine at the present time aver- 
ages over 1100 tons a day. All of this coal is hauled 
by 18 drivers and 18 mules. On Jan. 24, last, the 
day on which the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute visited the mine, 1130 tons of coal was produced. 

The coal bed contains no impurities of any kind, 
and since the mine was opened in 1908 not a single 
car of rock has been handled. Analyses show this coal 
to be the lowest in ash of any in the state—namely, 
3.8 per cent. 

On account of the method of working—that is, 
driving entries to the boundary before room extraction 
is started—and the ideal physical conditions, the cost 
of production at this property is practically uniform 
and is influenced only by increases in wages. 


Convention of Purchasing Agents 


From the standpoint of practical analysis of business 
conditions and consequent suggestions for the shaping 
of a course to meet extraordinary conditions yet to 
come, the Annual Congress of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, to be held in Pittsburgh, Oct. 
9, 10 and 11, is taking on an importance which is 
impressing itself nationally. 

The details of the convention are being worked out 
by Robert F. Blair, of the Pittsburgh Gage and Supply 
Co., who is chairman of the Convention Committee. E. 
L. McGrew, of the Standard Underground Cable Co., 
is the National Association’s president. 

The registration of delegates will take place on Oct. 
9, at the William Penn Hotel, which will be the head- 
quarters for the convention, and where also the con- 
vention meetings, both public and closed, will be held, 
and where the annual banquet will take place. 
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Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—V I 


By J. MCCRYSTLE : 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — The standardization of switches 
and turnouts results in many economies. Cast 
frogs, unless shrouded, are unsatisfactory. The 
gap of frogs should be made as small as possible. 





nishes a fertile field for improvement; both time 
and equipment can be economized and at the same 
time better results obtained. 

In the preparation of standards, every effort should 
be made to achieve simplicity—the adoption of three or 
four different numbered frogs with possibly two 
switches of different lengths that can be installed to 
suit most conditions, if a little forethought is used in 
laying out the work, will be found ample. 

The use of a frog of a certain number for chamber 
work, another for general cases other than the cham- 
bers, and a third for locations subject to heavy traffic 


T= standardization of turnout equipment fur- 
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FIG. 14. TYPICAL PLATE FROG OF UNIFORM LENGTH 


FOR VARYING WEIGHTS OF RAIL 
and high velocity will be sufficient except for special 
cases. . ‘ 

Plate frogs should be designed so they can be made, 
should the necessity arise, at the colliery blacksmith 
shop, although ordinarily it will be found advisable to 
purchase such frogs from a manufacturer who special- 
izes in this kind of equipment. The reasons for this 
latter choice are, of course, obvious. 


ONE STANDARD LAYOUT FOR MINES EMPLOYING 
RAILS OF VARIOUS WEIGHTS 


If the mine employs various weights of rail, by de- 
signing a certain number of frogs the same length for 
the different weights, the one turnout standard will 
apply. This will also permit in an emergency the replac- 
- ing or temporary installation of any frog of a certain 
number with rail of different weights. With this idea 
in view, a No. 4 frog would be the same length, whether 
made of 30-, 40- or 60-lb. rail. 

Fig. 14 shows a typical frog design for a No. 3, 4 or 6 
frog to be used with any weight rail up to and including 
60 lb. per yard. The length of the frog must be suffi- 
cient to permit the easy application of the angle bars. 


While frogs are sometimes lettered or numbered ar- 
bitrarily, the generally accepted practice is to designate 
the frog by the number found by dividing the length by 














FIG. 15. 


TO DETERMINE ANGLE OF FROG 


the spread; that is, the frog number is the ratio of the 
length to the spread. Thus, referring to Fig. 15: 
Let 
IL = Double or entire length of the frog; 
A = Spread between gage side of rails at one end 
of the frog; d 
B= Spread between gage side of rails at the other 
end of the frog. 


L 
Then the frog number equals A+B % the frog num- 


ber equals ie 


A 

If L is measured in inches, then A and B should be 
in inches; and similarly, if L is in feet, A and B should 
be in feet. 

The use of the cast frog is not to be recommended 
with locomotive haulage, and even with mule haulage 
and light rail it should be restricted to chamber or room 
work. While the initial cost of the cast frog is less than 
for the built-up frog, it will not wear as well; the point 
breaks off or wears down in a short time; it does not per- 
mit an efficient connection with the rails; it wears down 
quickly and contributes to many derailments. 

Many companies require the face of such frogs to be 
chilled in order to increase the wearing qualities. Fig. 
16 shows a shrouded cast frog; the shrouded type being 
found much superior to the ordinary casting in the pre- 
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vention of derailments. The shroud precludes the possi- 
bility of the flange hitting the frog point or taking the 
wrong flange channel when passing from the ‘throat of 
the frog. It will be noted that the shroud is cast about 
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1 in. higher than the frog, and at such a distance from 
the gage lines that the shroud engages the outside of the 
wheel tread a short distance before the point is reached. 

The use of the usual guard rail on the inner side of 
the opposite rail is not so positive in its action as the 
shroud even for wheels tight on the axles, and with the 
play common to wheels loose, on the axles, the guard rail 
is extremely unreliable. Moreover, the shroud is 
cheaper and easier to install than the guards. 

A similar shroud has been found satisfactory with the 
plate or built-up frog, particularly with the long throats 
of those of a larger number. 

If the tread of the locomotive is the same as that of 
the cars, the shroud is riveted to the plate; otherwise, 
the shroud is held in the position required for the cars 
by a spring, which the locomotive pushes back when 
passing. It will be noted that one spring will serve for 
either a single or double shroud. 

Fig. 17 is a plan of a shroud built of ordinary tee 
rail, the elasticity of the rail composing the shroud 
maintaining it in position. 

In designing either plate or cast frogs, the flange 
channels should be made as narrow as the flanges of 
the wheels will permit. There are two objections to a 
wide flangeway: First, the diameter of the wheels of 
mine cars is comparatively small, so that instead of 
spanning the gap between the point and the wing they 
drop partly into it, jarring the cars and wearing out 
the frog; second, the wider the flangeway the longer 
will be the “throat” of the frog—that is, the distance 
between the point and the “wing’’—and the wheels 
in traveling over the throat, especially of the frogs of 
large number, are more liable to depart from their 
proper course and derail the car by striking the frog 
point or by taking the wrong flangeway. As stated 
before, the guard rail placed near the opposite rail 
cannot be depended upon when the cars have loose 
wheels. The short length of mine frogs does not adapt 
them for having one wing on a spring, as may be the 
case on standard-gage tracks; and furthermore, wheels 
loose on the axle would not operate a spring frog. 

Fig. 18 shows a form of frog built to avoid the 
gap in the usual type. It is generally connected with 
the switch lever, so that whichever way the switch is 
set the frog will be in proper relation. The tongue 
is held by a pin which allows it to swing to fit either 
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PLAN OF SPRING-RAIL SHROUD FROG 
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of the rails. About 3 in. are left between the ends of 
the rails—the tongue is made sufficiently long to reach 
from the frog point and make a close joint with the 
ends of the rails. 
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This arrangement has been found to work well in 
preventing derailments where cars are pushed. On 
switches where the cars run always in one direction 
(H to F in the figure), the cars themselves set the 
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FIG. 18. MOVABLE POINT FROG 


frog point. This movable frog point will usually out- 
last the ordinary type. 

In frogs for crossings over other tracks, the flange- 
ways should be made as narrow as the mine cars will 
permit. If the mine cars are equipped with wheels 
which run loose on the axle, the angle of the crossing, 
if possible, should not be less than 10 deg.; otherwise, 
derailments may occur when passing through the frogs 
toward the point. 


SPLIT SWITCHES AND LATCHES 


The length of the switch point should be in con- 
formity with the radius of the turnout curve and the 
speed and character of the traffic. 

The tapered end of the switch is known as the point; 
the blunt end, the heel. The switch made of tee rail 
is termed a split switch; that made of a bar of iron 
which turns on a pin near its heel is known as a latch. 
Switch points are designated right and left hand and 
are not interchangeable, the right and left hand being 
determined by standing at the switch point and facing 
toward the frog. When ordering a single switch point, 
its position, right or left, must be given. No distinction 
is necessary with latches as they can be reversed and 
used for either side. 

Split switches for mine work should be straight, 
not curved, sc that any pair of mated switch points 
can be used on a right- or left-hand turnout. When 
light rail switch points are curved, they frequently 
break a short distance from the point. 

The split switch is usually longer than “the latch 
and is operated by a lever. It thereby makes a more 
efficient bearing against the rail and affords a smoother 
haulage than does the latch. It is known as a rigid 
split switch when used without a spring, and as a 
spring switch when a spring is employed. ‘The spring 
makes the switch automatic and is profitably used at 
turnouts when the traffic is in one direction. For 
ordinary use underground, the spring, if not properly 
cared for, clogs with mud and is no better than the 
rigid switch. The bolts attaching the rods connecting 
the switch points should be sufficiently low so that when. 
the tread of the motor wheels are well worn the flange 
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will not cut the bolts. It is often advisable to attach 
the connecting-rods to the flange of the switch points 
rather than to the web. 

The latches in general use on mine tracks run from 
2 to 5 ft. in length and the split switches from 5 to 
10 ft. Due to its easy and cheap installation, the latch 
is much used for mule haulage and chamber work. 

The use of the stub switch has been limited around 
mines. It is assumed that it is a simple curve from 
the point of the stub to the point of frog; the lead 
being found by multiplying twice the gage by the num- 
ber of the frog and the radius by multiplying twice 
the gage by the frog number squared. For example: 
If the frog is a No. 3 and the gage 33 ft., the lead 
is 21 ft. and the radius 63 feet. 
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(FIG, 19. 


The following table gives the angles corresponding 
to the various Icngth switches and frogs: 





Switch Angle 
for 5-In. Throw; 


Frog Split Switch Switch, } In. 
Frog Angle, Lengths, At Point, — 
No. Deg. Min , Ft. Deg. Min. 
1} 33 12 5 4 32 
7 28 56 54 4 08 
24 23 04 6 3 47 
3 19 12 64 3 27 
3h 16 25 7 3 15 
4 14 22 7} 3 01 
44 12 46 8 2 50 
5 11 30 9 2 31 
53 10 26 10 2 16 
6 9 34 bile Riad = 
7 8 10 
8 7 09 





"The accompanying tables give dimensions for frogs 
from No. 3 to 53 for rail from 25- to 60-lb. weight per 
yard: 





STANDARD RIVETED PLATE FROGS FOR 25-LB. RAIL 
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STANDARD RIVETED PLATE FROGS FOR 40-LB. RAIL 
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(To be continued) 


Binders for Briquetting Coals 


The binders for briquetting coal may be classified by 
their deficiencies as follows: Too weak—naphthalene, 
true petroleum and ordinary or portland cement when 
in such quantities as is customary; too costly—asphalt 
(except in the vicinities where it is found), true petro- 
jeum, carrageen (or pearl) moss, paper pulp, resin salts 
or soaps, milk of lime and water glass, also starch paste 
of flour, ground oilcake, potato meal or other farinaceous 
materials, all of which are too expensive for use except 
where spoiled flour is used, and the supply of this is 
uncertain; not sufficiently resistant to weather—carra- 
geen moss, molasses, paper pulp, cell pitch and clay; 
makes too much as&—magnesia (or Sorel) cement, lime 
and hydraulic gypsum; too slow setting—ordinary or 
portland cement; too weak in the fire—resin. This classi- 
fication is based on Franke’s “Handbook of Briquetting.” 
Among the best binders are apparently pitch, sulphi > 
cellulose liquors and resin. 
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Apportioning Car Shortages 


By A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In the panel on this page is reproduced a letter ad- 
dressed to “Coal Age” by the president of a large coal- 
producing company. As the facts therein contained 
are of vital importance to the industry, we publish 


by river should be treated as junetion-point mines; that 
upon days for which the junction-point mine orders no 
cars from another carrier it should have its full rating 
on a particular road; that upon a day for which it 


herewith the answer 
made by our legal de- 
partment. 


N CONSIDERING 

this interesting and 

important question, 
we start with the gener- 
al principle declared by 
the United States Su- 
preme Court that al- 
though ordinarily a ship- 
per, on reasonable de- 
mand, is entitled to all 
the cars he can promptly 
load, the right is not ab- 
solute, and a carrier is 
not liable for failure to 
supply cars as the result 
of sudden and great de- 
mand which it had no 
reason to apprehend. 
But, in case of car short- 
age, a carrier is bound to 
treat shippers fairly if 
not identically. (Penn- 
sylvania Railroad vs. 
Puritan Coal Co., 237 U. 





Letter from the President of a 
Large Coal Company 
to Coal Age 


We are desirous of obtaining information as to the legal 
obligation of railroads in the matter of furnishing cars to 
coal mines where some of the mines are served by their 
tracks exclusively, and others in the same district are 
served by the rails of as many as three railroads. We have 
been told that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that in the case of mines 
served by more than one railroad the mine should be rated 
for car distributions as follows: Where served by one rail- 
road, 100 per cent. of capacity; where served by three 
railroads should be rated by each railroad at 50 per cent. 
capacity. 

However, it has been stated by the same authority that 
the spirit and intent is that each mine in a given coal 
district should be afforded the opportunity to run the same 
number of hours per week, regardless of whether it is 
served by the rails of one road or the rails of three roads. 

Our understanding is that, strictly speaking, the law 
placed upon each carrier the obligation to furnish each 
coal mine or shipper a 100 per cent. car supply. But I 
assume that under abnormal conditions now prevailing 
such law should be generously interpreted, and that about 
all a mine operator could demand is an absolutely impar- 
tial distribution of the available equipment of each rail- 
road. And, therefore, the question we are trying to 


determine is what would be a legal or at least a fair and 
impartial basis of distribution where one of several mines 
on a given line of railroad is served by that line only, and 
other mines are served not only by that railroad but by two 


orders cars from one 
other carrier its rating 
on the particular road 
should be 75 per cent. of 
its full rating; and that 
upon a day for which it 
orders cars from two 
other carriers its rating 
on the Illinois Central 
for that day shall be 50 
per cent. of its full rat- 
ing. The Commission 
said: 

The junction-point mine 
has available a more ex- 
tensive and more varied 
market for its coal. It 
may at times be able to 
dispose of its product upon 
the second line of railroad, 
while the mine local to the 
first road is unable to mar- 
ket its output. In case of 
car shortage the junction. 
point mine is able to select 
the outlet which affords 
the best and most liberal 
means of transportation. 
These are important ad- 
vantages to which the 
junction-point mine is en- 
titled and in the reason- 
able enjoyment of which 
it should be protected. 


S. 121.) The cited de- 
cision is also authori'y 
on the further point here 
pertinent, that the fairness of an interstate carrier’s 
rules governing car distribution is a matter primarily 
to be determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals seems to announce a 
well-settled rule of law by holding that a carrier is bound 
to provide itself with facilities for handling all coal 
that may reasonably be expected to be tendered; and 
‘hat the fact that a railway company may have sufficient 
cars to meet the demands of the coal trade, if such de- 
mands should be equally distributed throughout the 
months of a given year, does not show discharge of 
the carrier’s obligation to maintain adequa’e facilities. 
The court holds that a carrier must have an adequate 
car supply to meet the demands of the trade during the 
busy months, although its supply may be greatly more 
than is needed during dull months. (Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. vs. River and Rail Coal and Coke Co., 150 
Ky. 489.) 

Apparently, the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision referred to by our correspondent is that an- 
nounced in the Matter of Irregularities in Mine Rat- 
ings, 25 I. C. C. 286, wherein it was held that the rat- 
ings of mines should be based upon their several hourly 
capacities for production; that mines with an outlet 


additional roads. 





: If the carrier is un- 
able to supply all of the 
equipment desired by the 

; mines which it serves, -it 
becomes necessary to place some restriction upon all of 
them, and in order to do this impartially the practice of 
rating the mines and of distributing the available equip- 
ment pro rata on the basis of such ratings has been adopted. 
It is a practice in connection with the movement of interstate 
traffic which is within the jurisdiction of the commission 
as to its reasonableness and its discriminatory effect, if 
any. It should therefore be viewed from every angle and 
in all of its details, with the purpose of ascertaining its 
ultimate effect. If unreasonableness or unjust discrimina- 
tion is found, we have the power and it is our duty to 
correct the fault. 

The junction-point mine has a right to ship its output 
via either of the lines serving it. It may on any day tender 
its entire output to either of such lines and is entitled to 
its share of the available equipment on that basis. But it 
should not be permitted to tender its full capacity to each 
of two or more roads on the same day and thus obtain cars 
from each of the roads on the theory that it has ready for 
shipment via each road the total capacity of its mine. 

Having the right to assert its full capacity against the 
Illinois Central on any day, it follows that the junction- 
point mine must have a rating on the Illinois Central equal 
to its full capacity or it would not be able to secure its 
quota of the available cars on that day when it elects to 
assert its full capacity against that line. — 

Manifestly there ought to be uniformity in ratings and 
in the rules of car distribution to junction mines in a given 
territory. Reference to the mine-rating rules of the prin- 
cipal carriers that serve the junction-point mines here con- 
sidered shows that no two of them have the same ratings 
Or ules eee 

Each of the lines serving the junction-point mine would 
be obliged to count against its distributive share all pri- 
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vately owned or specially consigned cars. It seems there- 
fore that in order to avoid unjust discrimination in the 
distribution of cars, some consideration must be given to 
the cars which the junction-point mine receives from an- 
other road. 

The junction-point mine having been accorded a rating 
equal to its full capacity, which protects its right to assert 
that full capacity against the Illinois Central on any day, 
it is necessary in order to avoid unjust discrimination in 
its favor as compared with the local mine to somewhat 
limit its power to assert that capacity against two or more 
carriers at the same time. This might perhaps be done 
by deducting from its rating capacity for purposes of dis- 
tribution on that day the tonnage for which it is furnished 
cars by another carrier or other carriers, but if that is fair 
and reasonable as to one carrier it must be equally so as 
to the other carriers which serve the same mine, and the 
difficult question would be raised as to which of them should 
suffer a shrinkage in its allotment because the other had 
furnished cars. 

It might be apportioned in alternate weeks or on alter- 
nate days if the mine operators were able to know from 
week to week or from day to day just what shipments they 
would desire to make over each road or what cars would 
be available. The difficulty is that.in periods of car short- 
age the mine presumably has more orders than it can fill. 
It desires to fill some in preference to others and is obliged 
to regulate its shipments, therefore, according to the num- 
ber of cars furnished. 

It seems more practicable and reasonable to determine 
the distribution to the junction-point mine as compared 
with the local mine upon a percentage basis which we 
think can be fairly fixed without ignoring or unjustly 
circumscribing the natural advantages or the rights of 
either the junction-point or the local mine. 

It would be unjustly discriminatory in favor of the 
junction-point mine and unduly prejudicial to the local mine 
for respondent to give the junction-point mine cars based 
upon its full capacity on days for which it ordered ears 
for part of its output from other roads. It would be un- 
justly discriminatory against the junction-point mine not 
to give reasonable recognition to its advantages of location. 
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Then follows the Commission’s decision for prorating 
cars in Illinois Central R.R. territory on the basis of 


100 per cent., 75 per cent., and 50 per cent., respectively, 


according to whether no cars are ordered on a given day 
from another carrier, or whether cars are ordered from 
one other carrier, or from two others. 

This decision seems to indicate the true rule applica- 
ble to cases of this kind—that, as against local mines, 
apportionment of a particular carrier’s cars to a junc- 
tion-point mine must be made on a reasonable basis, tak- 
ing into account cars received from other roads. But it 
is to be remembered that, as has been recognized by the 
Commission, any basis adopted for a given locality must 
rest upon the reasonableness of its application there, 
rather than upon any precedent laid down elsewhere. 


A Successful Hoist 


In the July 21 issue of Coal Age, on page 98, there 
appears a description of the hoist illustrated below. This 
machine is installed at the No. 3 shaft of the 
Morrisdale Coal Co. in Pennsylvania. The mine is a 
50-year-old operation, and this hoist is one unit of 
equipment that has certainly made good. 

The hoist is operated from the top of the tipple, 
where the engineer can watch the landing and dumping 
of the cages. It is controlled entirely by the master 
controller and one brake lever. Overwinding and over- 
speeding are prevented by a Welch safety controller. 
It is interesting to note how the hoist is inclosed with 
wire netting for the furtherance of safety. 
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SHAFT OF MORRISDALE COAL CO., MORRISDALE, PENN. 
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Coal Mining Investigations—IV 





SYNOPSIS — This installment concludes the 
account of the research work conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines. Explosives, and the different 
tests and the apparatus used to determine per- 
missibility are described. Electric cap lamps and 
the changes in haulage equipment are also treated. 





plosive are determined by chemical analysis. A 

charge of explosive is fired in a Bichel pressure 
gage. The charge is 200 grams of explosive contained in 
an amount of original wrapper that is proportional to the 
largest amount per 100 grams of explosive of all the 
different sizes of that explosive submitted for test. By 
means of a No. 7 electric detonator inserted into one end, 
the cartridge is fired after the gage has been closed and 
the air exhausted from it. The gases evolved by the 
explosion are allowed to cool for 30 minutes. After 
the pressure has been recorded, a differential sample 
of the gases is drawn from the gage and analyzed. 
If any poisonous gas is present, it is usually carbon 
monoxide or hydrogen sulphide. The total volume of 


( : ASEOUS products from firing a charge of an ex- 





THE WRONG WAY TO CARRY AN AUGER IN A MINE 


poisonous gases from 680 grams (13 lb.) of the ex- 
plosive (the permissible charge) is then computed. 

An explosive is considered to have passed this test 
if the total volume of poisonous gases from 680 grams 


lb.) of the explosive does not exceed 158 liters; 


(14 
(53 cu.ft.) at standard temperature and pressure e 
deg. C. and 760 millimeters). 


If an explosive that did not fulfill the foregoing re- 
quirement were used in a narrow coal-mine entry driven 
ahead of the ventilating current, the air might be so 
vitiated with poisonous gases as to injure the miner. 


PENDULUM FRICTION DEVICE 


A pendulum friction device is used for testing the 
sensitiveness of explosives to frictional impact or a 
glancing blow. Serious accidents have occurred in 
charging drill holes with explosives too sensitive to 
such impact. Tests at the Pittsburgh experiment 
station have shown that some explosives made from 
mixtures containing.chlorate of potash and carbo- 
naceous combustible materials explode under this test. 

These chlorate of potash explosives have many prop- 
erties making them desirable for use in coal mines; 
as for example, a slow rate of burning and a heaving 
effect suitable for the production of lump coal. It 
would seem, therefore, that there is an opportunity 
for some manufacturer to produce an explosive of this 
class that is not sensitive to frictional impact. 

An explosive is considered as having passed this 
test if no explosion, burning or local cracking occurs 
in any one of 10 trials. In each trial a 7-gram charge 
of the explosive spread on a grooved solid steel plate 
is struck about 18 times by a steel pendulum faced 
with a fiber shoe. Resting above the shoe is a 20- kg. 
weight. The pendulum drops 1.5 meters. 

A crusher-board test is made of explosives, denomi- 
nated low-freezing, extra low-freezing or nonfreézing. 
This test gives the compressive strength of cartridges 
that have been brought up to room temperature, as 
compared with the compressive strength of cartridges 
that have been kept at a low temperature for several 
hours. Explosives denominated “low-freezing” are 
kept at 35 deg. F.; those denominated “extra low- 
freezing,” at 0 deg. F.; and those denominated “non- 
freezing” are kept at still lower temperatures. 


STORAGE TEST TO DETERMINE PERMISSIBILITY 


The two-months’ storage test is the final test made 
in determining permissibility. For an explosive to 
pass this test two or more cartridges of the smallest 
diameter submitted must detonate completely when 
fired after two months’ storage at the Pittsburgh ’ex- 
periment station. 

In practice the test is made by firing separately 
five cartridges suspended in air in a gallery. Electric 
detonators of the grade recommended by the manufac- 
turer are used for the tests. As these tests are con- 
sidered to be more severe than those made in a cannon, 
no further tests are made if there is complete detonation 
in each of five trials. 

However, if some of the cartridges fail to detonate 
completely, the number thus failing is noted, and the 
same number of fresh cartridges are fired separately 
in a cannon so charged that there is an air space be- 
tween the stemming and the explosive; the number 
and the nature of the failures are noted. Fresh car- 
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tridges equal in number to those failing are taken and 
separately loaded without air space and fired as before. 
Should there be two or more failures the explosive 
fails to pass the test. 

‘The explosives that pass all of these tests for per- 
missibility are submitted to further tests in order that 
the manufacturer and user may have complete informa- 
tion. The additional tests are made as follows: 

By means of a flame test the flame from the explosive 
is photographed to show the length and the duration 
of the flame. The test is based upon the belief that 
the greater the length and duration of the flame of 
an explosive the greater the chance of such a flame 
igniting inflammable or explosive mixtures of gas or 
coal dust in a mine. Too great emphasis must not be 
placed on length and duration of flame as an indication 
of permissibility, for both the length and the duration 
of the flames of certain nonpermissible explosives are 
less than those of some of the permissible explosives, 
but the other variables, particularly the temperature 
of the flame, are of importance and must be taken into 
account. 


EXPLOSION-BY-INFLUENCE TEST 


The explosion-by-influence test determines the sensi- 
bility of an explosive to the explosion wave produced 
by the detonation of an equal mass of the same ex- 
plosive and transmitted through the air. In this test 
two cartridges of the same explosive are placed a 
predetermined distance apart. One cartridge is fired 
by means of an electric detonator. If the second car- 
tridge is detonated by the detonation of the first 
cartridge, the test is repeated with the second cartridge 
farther away. If the second cartridge is not detonated, 
the test is repeated with the second cartridge nearer 
the first. By proceeding in this way, the minimum 
distance between cartridges at which the first cartridge 
does not detonate the second is established within 
1 inch. 

A Bichel pressure gage is used for determining the 
maximum theoretical pressure that could be developed 
in a borehole by an explosive. The essential features 
of this apparatus are cylinders in which the explosive 
is fired, instruments by which the pressure developed 
in these cylinders is recorded, and a device by which 
the heat distribution, or dissipation, is ascertained. 

The apparatus actually employed consists of two 
stout cylinders. The chamber of one cylinder measures 
19 in. (48.38 cm.) by 17.87 in. (20 cm.); the chamber 
of the other measures 25.25 in. (64 cm.) by 7.87 in. 
(20 cm.). The cylinders are made of cast steel. The 
heads of the cylinders are provided with lead gaskets 
and are secured in place by heavy stud bolts and an 
iron yoke. A system of sheaves and suspended counter- 
weights is provided to aid in detaching the heavy heads 
from the cylinders and mounting them upon the special- 
ly designed wagons so that access may readily be had 
to the interiors of the cylinders. 

As the air is practically excluded from a borehole 
in coal or rock when it is filled with a charge of 
explosive, these conditions must necessarily be stimu- 
lated in experimental tests. Therefore, when explosives 
are fired in the cylinders the air is almost entirely 
removed from them by a pump. The charge of ex- 
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plosive is placed in the gage and fired electrically, and 
the pressure is recorded by suitable instruments. The 
heat liberated. by the detonation of a known weight 
of explosive is determined in a bomb calorimeter. 


RESULT OF CARRYING AN AUGER THE WRONG WAY 


Miner hits trolley wire while carrying his auger the wrong way 
and receives electric shock 


A small lead block test determines the relative quick- 
ness of an explosive, as indicated by the compressive 
effect exerted by an explosive when exploded unconfined 
on the upper end of a small cylinder of iead.~ In 
making this test, a small steel disk placed on the lead 
cylinder receives the immediate impact of the detona- 
tion. The deformation of the cylinder is taken as a 
measure of the disruptive effect of the explosive. 


TRAUZL LEAD BLOCK TEST 


The Trauzl lead block test is designed’ to measure 
the comparative disruptive effect of explosives fired 
under moderate confinement. Equal weights of differ- 
ent explosives are confined in boreholes of definite size 
made in lead blocks of prescribed character by means 
of a fixed quantity of stemming, and, when thus con- 
fined, are exploded by means of similar detonators. .The 
measure of the test is the volume by which the cavity 
in the block is enlarged by pressure exerted by the 
explosive. 

Large and small impact machines are used in the 
determination of the relative sensitiveness of explosives 
to the impact produced by falling weights. 

Suitability tests of explosives are made to determine 
the suitability of explosives for use in metal mines 
and quarries. They are the same as those for per- 
missibility, with the following exceptions: 

The ballistic pendulum test is made in duplicate, 
but no limits are set on the result representing the 
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unit deflective charge. No gallery tests are made. The 
rate of detonation test is made in duplicate. The 
electric detonator used must have a strength not less 
than that of a No. 6 electric detonator. In the test 





SAND TEST BOMB, SHOWING SEPARATE PARTS 


for gaseous products of explosion the explosive is fired 
with an electric detonator of not less strength than that 
of a No. 6. When detonated in the gage the explosive 
to be satisfactory must not evolve poisonous gases in 
quantities that may be considered harmful to the health 
of the miners. No flame photograph is made. 


TESTS OF DETONATORS 


The Bureau of Mines has. recently developed a 
method of determining the probability of detonation 
when a detonator is fired. An insensitive dynamite 
is obtained by mixing 40 per cent. “straight” nitro- 
glycerin dynamite with varying quantities of wood pulp. 
The different mixtures are formed into 14x 8-in. car- 
tridges. The detonator to be tested is inserted into 
the end of one of these cartridges, the cartridge is 
suspended in the air, and the detonator is fired. 

Usually if three cartridges detonate completely, an- 
other mixture is used.containing less nitroglycerin and 
more wood pulp. This procedure is continued until 
such a mixture is obtained that only part of the 
cartridges prepared therefrom detonate completely. 
Enough. of the mixtures containing the same quantity 
of nitroglycerin is prepared so that at least 25 trials 
may be «made. The number of cartridges detonating 
completely out of the total number of trials made with 
the same insensitive mixture determines the probability 
of detonation. The results are usually compared with 
the results obtained with some standard detonator 
tested at the same time. 

Two cylindrical steel covers are provided—one with 
a single hole in the center for the passage of a fuse 
when detonators are tested, and one with two holes 
for electric wires used for testing electric detonators. 
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Another direct test for determining the strength of 
detonators has been designed by the engineers of the 
bureau, and is known as the sand test. The detonator 
is embedded in the center of standard 30-mesh quartz 
sand contained in a block of steel having a cylindrical 
cavity. The detonator is fired by fuse or electrically, 
and the quantity of sand pulverized is taken as a meas- 
ure of the strength of the detonator. This test, besides 
being quantitative, enables an experimenter working 
on reinforced detonators (those in which part of the 
mercury fulminate or other initiating explosive is re- 
placed by an organic nitro compound or nitrate) to 
determine whether complete or partial detonation has 
been brought about by the amount of sand crushed 
or by the unexploded nitrate or nitro compound found 
after the shot was fired. The test offers great pos- 
sibilities for studying the sensitiveness to detonation 
of explosives and is a distinct aid to manufacturers 
and users of detonators. 


PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES AND SAFETY DEVICES 


In its educational campaign for greater safety in 
mining, the Bureau of Mines has earnestly advocated 
the use of approved explosives and equipment. Too 
much stress cannot be placed on the need of safeguard- 
ing the 1,000,000 men employed in the mining industry 
in the United States. 

As an example of the importance of adopting safety 
measures may be cited the decreased fatality rate due 
to explosives in bituminous coal mines in the 7-year 
period 1909-15 in comparison with the increased use 
of permissible explosives. Thus, in 1909, there were 
122 fatalities due to explosives, whereas in 1915 the 
number had been reduced to 76, or almost 50 per cent. 
In 1909 the amount of permissible explosives used in 
coal mines was, in round figures, 9,000,000 Ib., and in 
1915 the amount used had reached 22,000,000 pounds. 
In the coal-mining district designated by the Bureau 
of Mines as the central district, the bureau has been 
making special efforts to induce the operators to adopt 
the use of permissible explosives. It has assigned an 
assistant mining engineer to the work of education 
and demonstration. The results in Illinois and Indiana 
are mentioned specifically as typical. 


PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES IN ILLINOIS 


Permissible explosives were not introduced into IIli- 
nois until 1909. They are now being used exclusively 
in 20 mines, which are among the most modern in the 
state and represent a daily output of over 50,000 tons, 
employing about 9000 operatives, or approximately 11.5 
per cent. of the total coal-mine employees of the state. 
During the fiscal year ended une 30, 1915, the num- 
ber of pounds of permissible explosives reported in 
the Illinois coal reports as used in Illinois coal mines 
was 1,342,334. Approximately 7,680,000 tons of coal 
was produced by the use of such explosives, or 14.3_ 
per cent. of the state total produced by all explosives. 

In most of these mines black blasting powder was 
formerly used, but a change to permissible explosives 
was made to procure relief from numerous fires and 
explosions. Thus, in one mine 5372 fires were recorded 
in a 14-month period. Since the introduction of per- 
missible explosives, fires and explosions have been prac-, 
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tically eliminated and many other advantages have been 
gained, such as less injurious effects upon the roof, 
elimination of “blown-out” and “windy” shots, lower 
ceost.of explosive per ton of coal, and fewer accidents 
‘in handling explosives, and at the same time the sizes 
of coal obtained have not been materially affected. The 
consensus of opinion among mining men in the state 
ig that where the coal is properly undercut and 
“snubbed”? permissible explosives can be successfully 
cused with little if any increase in the production of 
slack coal over that produced by black blasting powder. 

The State of Illinois codperated with the Bureau of 
Mines:in the work in that state, and a report is to be 
published. 

In Indiana, permissible explosives are used exclusively 
in two mines, one of which is in Sullivan County and 
the other in Knox County. These mines represent a 
total daily capacity of 5000 tons and are thoroughly 
modern. Permissible explosives were introduced when 
the screen-coal basis of payment was in force. The 
results obtained have been entirely satisfactory. 


Use oF ELECTRIC SAFETY LAMPS 


The increased use of miners’ electric safety lamps 
has been a large factor in increasing safety in mines, 
particularly in decreasing the possibility of gas igni- 
tions by open lights. Prior to the fiscal year 1916, 
three types of electric lamps had been given the bureau’s 
approval, having passed the requirements for safety 
and practicability. Five more approvals were given 
during the fiscal year, two of which, however, were 
for lamps of almost identical design. Seven of these 
approvals are for cap lamps and one for a hand lamp. 


The increased use of such lamps has been due in. 


most part to the desire of companies to decrease the 
hazard of ignition by open lights. Prior to the devel- 
opment of miners’ electric safety lamps there was 
usually great opposition to replacement of open lights 
by oil or gasoline safety lamps because of the great 
reduction in illuminating power; but the miners’ electric 
safety lamp gives so much more light than the gasoline 
or oil-burning safety lamp that the old objection to re- 
placement of open lights has been largely overcome. 
The scale agreement between miners and coal operators 
in one large coal mining district calls for installation 
of miners’ electric lamps in gaseous mines as rapidly 
as the lamps can be obtained. In one state the law 
requires the replacement of open lights by electric 
lamps. 

Another factor influencing the installation of miners’ 
electric lamps is the attitude of the insurance com- 
panies in decreasing premiums on account of less lia- 
bility of explosions where miners’ electric lamps are 
in use. “At the end of the fiscal year 1916, electric 
lamps were being installed at the rate of 2500 per week. 

During the fiscal year 1916, approved electric cap 
-lamps were tested for practicability at five mines in 
Illinois, with the view of a possible future installation. 
A number of the mines still have some of the earlier 
types of electric laiaps which did not give complete 
satisfaction and now add to the prejudice against in- 
-gstallation of the more efficient lamps. 

The hazard of electric haulage in dusty mines has 
not been generally recognized. Wherever there is a 
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possibility of an explosive dust cloud being formed the 
presence of electric equipment that may furnish a 
spark or are to ignite the cloud is a grave menace to 
safety. At least one large explosion was caused by 
the ignition of a dust cloud when a trip was wrecked 
by the are resulting from the displacement of the 
trolley wire and the consequent short-circuiting of the 
current. Great care should therefore be taken to see 
that the coal dust on haulage roads has been made inert 
either by wetting or rock dusting. Care should also 
be taken to see that the trolley wire is securely sup- 
ported at short enough intervals so that displacement of 
wire is less likely in the event of a wreck. 

Probably the greatest change in mine haulage equip- 
ment in recent years will result from the development 
of the storage-battery locomotive. The claimed ad- 
vantages for its use are the increased safety resulting 
when it replaces electric haulage using trolley wires, 
and the lower cost and increased speed of haulage re- 
sulting when it replaces mule haulage. With respect 
to safety, the elimination of the trolley is unquestionably 
an increase in safety. However, the storage-battery 
locomotive in its present development should not be 
regarded as being safe for use in gaseous mines. The 
possibilities of sparking or arcing are numerous, and 
therefore ignitions of gas accumulations, should such 
accumulations occur, are quite possible. In addition 
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there is an added menace due to the evolution of 
hydrogen in the batteries. In at least one case it 
is known that a local explosion occurred in a charging 
station due to ignition of gas evolved from batteries. 
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‘*“Blectrics’”? and the Coal Crisis 


By A. JACKSON MARSHALL 
New York City 


In England, during the early part of this year, there’ 


were several weeks of extremely cold weather which 
exhausted the fuel in nearly all of the coal cellars and 
caused a run on the merchants who supply coal in 
small quantities. According to the London Llectric 
Vehicle, this coal shortage had not been anticipated, 
and while it was not, strictly speaking, a coal famine, 
there was such a scarcity of horses and men that there 
were not available means sufficient for transporting the 
coal to the users. This caused considerable discomfort 
and suffering. 

Snow and frost produced a road surface which was 
as good as fatal to horses. Then began a scramble 
for small quantities of coal. Perambulators, hand-carts, 
taxicabs and all sorts of things were pressed into 
service. It is easy to dismiss such a deplorable crisis 
with the remark that it was owing to the war. But 





POWER ELEVATING AND DUMPING ELECTRIC 
COAL TRUCK 


the war was not the only cause. It merely showed up 
the weaknesses of a system which had come down from 
generations past. 

A leading London coal merchant states that three 
journeys formed the average day’s work of a man with 
a coal cart. Four journeys could be made if the man 
hustled; but with the contrariness of the independent 
workman, he was more inclined to do two instead of 
three or four, while every household was clamoring 
for deliveries. The maximum capacity of a coal cart 
is about two tons, so that the average performance 
of a horse and cart is six tons per day. The system 
of distribution is wasteful, because a horse and cart 
and a man have to be maintained for the transport 
of a few tons of material at a crawling pace for a 
mile or so. 

If, instead of depending upon horse traction, we 
had been provided with mechanically propelled vehicles 
of much larger capacity, the coal famine would never 
have occurred. 

The conditions were, in fact, eminently suited to 
electric haulage. With electric trucks no power is used 
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except when the vehicle is running; skilled drivers are 
not required, so that the carter can be driver as well; 
and the vehicle is ready for the road at any time under 
all conditions of surface. The limited radius of de- 
livery—a feature which tells against the economical use 
of gasoline or steam trucks—is favorable to the most 
economical use of battery vehicles. 

Electric trucks have already been used in England 
for the transportation of coal from depots to electric 
power stations and to other large users. A three-ton 
electric coal truck used by a Glasgow codperative 
society worked 307 days out of 865, and was out of 
commission only one afternoon and the following morn- 
ing during one entire year, thus attaining a reliability 
coefficient of 99.65 per cent. 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS EXTENSIVELY USED IN NEW ENGLAND 


The value of the electric truck for coal delivery has 
been appreciated in this country for a number of years, 
and especially in New England, where there are many 
large fleets of them in operation. A novel electric coal 
truck is used by the Bay State Fuel Co., of Boston. It 
is a five-ton machine with a body which can be hoisted 
on four heavy screw standards, and is adjustable «to 
any height up to its limit of 39 in. of elevation, so that 
the coal can be conveyed by chute not only across the 
sidewalk, but across the average lawn. All operations, 
lifting or lowering, are controlled from the driver’s 
seat, and the 2-hp. motor located in the rear of the 
chassis for this purpose is able to lift 54 tons of coal 
in 13 min., using only 26 amp. of current. The body 
may be lowered in one minute. fi wr Bi 

Just at this time the fact that a great number of 
truck drivers will be drafted for service abroad, the 
possibility of many horses being commandeered, and 
the increasing scarcity of gasoline, make it advisable 
for the coal dealer to carefully consider his transporta- 
tion facilities for the coming year. Since women 
drivers may have to be employed to a great extent, 
the electric truck seems to be the natural means of 
transportation to adopt, because of its extreme simplic- 
ity of operation and lack of complicated parts. The 
Electric Vehicle Section of the National Electric Light 
Association has records of some comparative cost figures 
of a number of vehicles used for coal delivery which 
show that the “electric” is the most economical for city 
use. 


How Anthracite Royalties Have Risen 


Royalty rates for anthracite in the late 60’s were 8 to 
10c. per ton, and the payment was to be made on pre- 
pared sizes only. In the 70’s the rate rose to 25c. per 
ton, and payment for smaller sizes began to be asked. 
For pea coal, half the royalty paid for prepared coal was 
demanded, while a quarter of the rate for prepared coal 
was paid for smaller sizes. In the middle 80’s prepared- 
coal royalties had risen to 40 and 50c. per ton with pro- 
portionate rates for smaller sizes. Thus the average 
cost was 30 to 40c. per ton for all sizes. This rate has 
been maintained except in some rare instances where 
rates as high as 65c. per ton have been paid on coal of 
all sizes where the coal was susceptible to stripping or 
could be cheaply mined.—R. V. Norris, International 
Engineering Congress, San Francisco, California. 
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The New Fuel Administrator 


“The President announces that he has appointed 
President Harry A. Garfield, of Williams College, as his 
fully empowered representative to carry out the provi- 
sion with regard to the control of fuel contained in the 
act of Congress approved Aug. 10, 1917, conferring 
upon ‘the Executive the power to administer the food 
resources of the country.” 

This fifty-word announcement, which was issued at 
the White House last week, was all that was necessary 
to put into force the most drastic action ever taken by 
the Government in the history of the industry. 

For some days previous to the announcement, it had 
been known in the best informed circles that the Presi- 
dent had declined to name a board of three to exercise 
control over the coal industry and that a dictator was 
to be named. The name of the man most likely to be 
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DR. HARRY A. GARFIELD 


selected for the place was guarded well by the President, 
although Dr. Garfield’s name did enter into the specula- 
tion a few days prior to the issuance of his appointment. 
Several other names were mentioned equally as often in 
the speculative conversation which was the pvrincipal 
activity in coal circles while the matter hung in the bal- 
ance. It may be said with all truthfulness that great 
relief was felt when Dr. Garfield’s appointment was an- 
nounced. Some had feared the possibility of the selec- 
tion of a man with less balance and with more radical 
tendencies. In fact the representatives of the coal in- 


dustry in Washington are more than pleased with the 


President’s choice. They believe that, with the proper 
technical guidance, Dr. Garfield will be equal to the 
tremendous problem which confronts him. 
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While Dr. Garfield does not claim to be versed in the 
last word of coal-mining technic, he is not without some 
experience in the industry. In 1901 and 1902 he directed 
the organization of the Lake Erie Alliance and Wheel- 
ing Coal Co. This company opened up 8000 acres of 
virgin coal land in the Pittsburgh No. 8 district of Ohio, 
and built 30 miles of railroad and purchased two other 
lines. Afterward he conducted the negotiations which 
resulted in the sale of the property to the New York 
Central Railroad. 

Dr. Garfield is the son of James A. Garfield, the twen- 
tieth president of the United States. He was born at 
Hiram, Portage County, Ohio, Oct. 11, 1868. He was 
graduated from Williams College, the institution of 
which he now is president, in 1885, but holds degrees 
from Princeton, Dartmouth, Amherst and Wesleyan. 
Much of his career has been devoted to pedagogical pur- 
suits. He taught Latin and Roman history at St. Paul’s 
school, Concord, N. H., in 1885 and 1886. He occupied 
the chair in politics at Princeton for five years prior to 
his election as president of Williams College. 

The new fuel administrator practiced law in Cleveland 
from 1888 to 1893. For many years he has been promi- 
nent in municipal affairs in that city. He has served as 
president of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Cleveland Municipal Association. Mrs. Garfield 
was Miss Belle H. Mason, of Cleveland. 

When Dr. Garfield was asked, the day following his 
appointment, by the correspondent of Coal Age if he 
could outline his policy of action, the new fuel adminis- 
trator declared he was too busy fixing the price of wheat 
to map out his plan of action with regard to coal. Other 
than to give expression to the following generalities, Dr. 
Garfield has given out no opinions for publication: 

“All the machinery given me will be used to enforce 
the prices named by President Wilson. Our purpose 
will be to secure all the benefits contemplated in the act 
and the fuel control put into force will insure a reduc- 
tion to the consumer. Any person who thinks this will 
not mean a reduction in retailers’ profits will find he is 
mistaken. 

“Hach possible remedy under the bill designed to bet- 
ter present conditions will be studied, and we will be 
ready to put into force any of its provisions.” 


Missouri’s New Laws 


A newly enacted law in Missouri requires the product 
of that state to be given preference in the purchase 
of coal for public institutions. Another act reads: “The 
chief mine inspector and his assistants shall have the 
power, and it is hereby made their duty, to stop the 
operation of and close any mine or part thereof where 
poisonous damps exist, where rotten ropes or unsafe 
cages are used, or where a safe escapeway is not pro- 
vided for all employees. Any person or persons violat- 
ing the provisions of this section, and any member or 
stockholder or officer of any company or corporation 
who shall violate the provisions of this section, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof be punished by a fine of not less than $25, nor 
more than $100, or imprisonment in the county jail 30 
days nor more than 90 days, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment for each and every separate offense.” 
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ITH the naming of the coal administrator, the 

\\ fixing of prices for both bituminous and anthra- 

cite coal and the specification of jobbers’ mar- 
gins, all within a few days, much confusion is in evi- 
dence among those in Washington who are concerned 
with the affairs of the industry. The various orders 
have been issued from the White House with little ac- 
companying explanation. The President is not available 
to clear up many of the uncertainties. The coal adminis- 
trator is too busy fixing the price of wheat to attempt 
any explanations as to coal. An evidence of the prob- 
lematical state of affairs is the action of the directors 
of the National Association of Coal Operators in can- 
celing the meeting of all operators which had been 
called to meet in Pittsburgh, Aug. 29. 

The lack of specific information with regard to the 
bituminous situation made it necessary for Francis 8S. 
Peabody, the chairman of the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction, to inquire officially as to when the prices fixed 
went into effect; whether they applied to bunker and 
export coal; whether they affected existing contracts 
and whether a higher price would be allowed the high- 
cost mines. In addition Mr. Peabody asked on what 
basis of cost and profit the prices had been fixed. He 
was advised that the prices became effective imme- 
diately, that they do not refer to bunker or export coal 
and that they have no effect on contracts. He was in- 
formed, however, that adjustment of the contract mat- 
ter may come later. Mr. Peabody was referred to the 
coal administrator for information regarding inequali- 
ties in the cost of production and informed that the 
prices were fixed after taking into consideration a 
large amount of information other than the actual sta- 
tistics available as to costs. 

The statement with regard to anthracite prices and 
jobbers’ margins as it emanated from the White House 
is reproduced in its entirety as follows: 


The following regulations shall apply to the intrastate, 
interstate and foreign commerce of the United States, and 
the prices and margins referred to herein shall be in force 
pending further investigation or determination thereof by 
the President. 


JOBBERS’ MARGINS 


1. A coal jobber is defined as a person (or other agency) 
who purchases and resells coal to coal dealers or to con- 
sumers without physically handling it on, over or through 
his own vehicle, dock, trestle or yard. 

2. For the buying and selling of bituminous coal a jobber 
shall not add to his purchase price a gross margin in excess 
of 15c. per ton of 2000 lb.; nor shall the combined gross 
margins of any number of jobbers who buy and sell a given 
shipment or shipments of bituminous coal exceed 15c. per 
ton of 2000 pounds. 

3. For buying and selling anthracite coal a jobber shall 
not add to his purchase price a gross margin in excess of 
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20c. per ton of 2240 lb. when delivery of such coal is to be 
effected at or east of Buffalo. For buying and selling an- 
thracite coal for delivery west of Buffalo, a jobber shall not 
add to his purchase price a gross margin in excess of 30c. 
per ton of 2240 lb. The combined gross margins of any 
number of jobbers who buy and sell a given shipment or 
shipments of anthracite coal for delivery at or east of 
Buffalo shall not exceed 20c. per ton of 2240 lb.; nor shall 
such combined margins exceed 30c. per ton of 2240 lb. for 
the delivery of anthracite coal west of Buffalo. Provided, 
that a jobber’s gross margin realized on a given shipment 
or shipments of anthracite coal may be increased by not 
more than 5c. per ton of 2240 lb. when the jobber incurs the 
expense of rescreening it at Atlantic or Lake ports for trans- 
shipment by water. 


ANTHRACITE PRICES 


4 Effective Sept. 1, 1917, the maximum prices per ton of 
2240 lb. free on board cars at the mines for the grades and 
sizes of anthracite coal hereinafter specified shall not ex- 
ceed the prices indicated in paragraph 5 when such coal is 
produced and sold by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co., Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., Hudson Coal Co., Delaware & Hudson Co., 
Scranton Coal Co., Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Coxe Bros. & 
Co., Pennsylvania Coal Co., Hillside Coal and Iron Co., Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., Susquehanna Coal Co., 
Susquehanna Collieries Co., Lytle Coal Co. or the M. A. 
Hanna Coal Co. 

5. The grades and sizes for which the maximum prices are 
specified are as follows: White ash anthracite coal of the 
grade that betwen Jan. 1, 1915, and Jan. 1, 1917, was uni- 
formly sold and recognized in the coal trade as coal of 
white ash grade; red ash anthracite coal of the grade that 
between Jan. 1, 1915, and Jan. 1, 1917, was uniformly sold 
and recognized in the trade as coal of red ash grade; and 
Lykens Valley anthracite coal that is mined exclusively from 
the Lykens Valley seams and of the grade that between 
Jan. 1, 1915, and Jan. 1, 1917, was uniformly sold and recog- 
nized in the coal trade as coal of Lykens Valley grade. 

White Ash Grade Red Ash Grade Lykens Valley Grade 
Broken. cane ee $4.55 


Egg Soe ee 4.45 4.65 4.90 
Stove'l Sho eee ae 4.70 4.90 5.30 
Chestnuts open eee 4.80 4.90 5.30 
Peas. 444 4.00 4.10 4 35 


6. Producers of anthracite coal who are not specified in 
paragraph 4 shall not sell the various grades and sizes of 
anthracite coal at prices that exceed by more than 75c. per 
ton of 2240 Ib. free on board cars at the mines the prices 
enumerated in paragraph 5. Provided, that any producer 
of anthracite coal who incurs the expense of rescreening it 
at Atlantic or Lake ports for transshipment by water may 
Increase the price thereof by not more than 5c. per ton of 
2240 pounds. 

7. Producers of anthracite coal specified in paragraph 4 
of these regulations shall not sell anthracite coal to pro- 
ducers of anthracite coal not specified in paragraph 4. 

8. Dealers and selling agents shall not sell coal produced 
by the producers included in paragraph 4 on the basis of 
the prices fixed at the mine for coal produced by producers 
not specified in said paragraph. 

(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 


Coal production continues to decrease, as is shown 
by the weekly report issued by the Geological Survey, 
Aug. 25. Returns from mines representing more than 
one-third of the total output of the country show that 
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they produced 71.8 per cent. of their full-time capacity 
during the week ending Aug. 11. The percentage of 
full-time capacity varied from 94 per cent. in south- 
western Virginia to 63.2 per cent. in Indiana. Labor 
shortage, strikes and unfilled car orders are the prin- 
cipal causes hampering production. A strike in the 
southern Appalachians decreased shipments from east- 
ern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee nearly 20 per cent. 
The relative decrease in production caused by strikes 
and labor troubles was marked during the week under 
review. In most sections there was a decrease in the 
number of unfilled car orders. Shipments of coal de- 
creased 4 per cent. during the week. 


During the past week the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued reports on the retail anthracite coal prices 
in New York City, Brooklyn and Boston. An extract 
from the report on the New York situation is as follows: 


The producers and distributors of anthracite, with but 
few exceptions, have not discriminated against New York 
City. During the first five months of 1917 New York City 
retailers received 2,986,267 gross tons of anthracite, which 
was 10,454 tons more than was received during the corre- 
sponding period of 1916. The receipts during June, 1917, 
were 447,376 gross tons, which was 24 per cent. greater than 
during June, 1916. During July, 1917, the receipts were 
432,312 gross tons, which was 44 per cent. greater than 
during July, 1916. Thus the combined receipts for the 
first 7 months of 1917 were 229,184 tons—7 per cent.— 
greater than during the corresponding period of 1916. 
Forty-one of the 57 retailers received more anthracite during 
June and July, 1917, than during the same months in 1916. 


With regard to the profits of the retailers the com- 
mission says: 


The largest retailer in New York is now selling about 
40 per cent. of the anthracite retailed there. In his desire 
to obtain a quantity of coal sufficient for the abnormal de- 
mands of his customers, it was necessary for him to pur- 
chase large quantities of coal from the individual operators 
at premium prices. This action has resulted in an extra- 
ordinarily high average cost for his coal. To this cost he 
has added the expense of discharging, reloading and deliv- 
ering and a net profit of 25c. per net ton. The prices 
charged by him have always been, and are now, adopted by 
practically all the retailers. Inasmuch as many of them 
have not gone outside their regular sources and purchased 
coal at premium prices—there were 12 such in July, and 
many others who obtained only a small quantity of coal at 
excess prices—the gross margins they are realizing are 
exorbitant. Instead: of taking care of their regular cus- 
tomers in this emergency at a price based on their cost 
they have followed the price set by a’retailer who had ex- 
ceedingly high costs. 


In the Boston report the commission states that it is 
obvious that the needs of Boston and of New England 
have not been taken care of. The receipts in Boston dur- 
ing the first five months of the year were 83.8 per cent. 
of those during the same period of 1916. “The coal re- 
tailers of Boston,” the report says, “with a few notable 
exceptions, did not hesitate to take advantage of the 
necessities of the public and to charge for anthracite a 
price that netted them unreasonable margins.” 





There are 19,279 companies or individuals operating 
coal mines in the United States, according to the records 
of the Geological Survey. Kentucky and West Virginia 
have the largest number of operators, with 4039 and 
3486 respectively. Ohio has 2584 and Pennsylvania 
2363 bituminous and 172 anthracite operators. Pennsyl- 
vania leads in the number of operators of mines having 
more than 3000 tons capacity, with 808. 
ginia is next with 553. Operators of mines producing 
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less than 500 tons are most numerous in Kentucky, 
which has 3691; West Virginia has 2914. 


The production of coke for the week ending Aug. 18 
was 301,700 tons, or 70.2 per cent. of capacity, the 
first weekly report of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey shows. The limiting factors to production are 
labor shortage 21.6 per cent. and car shortage 5.6 per 
cent. In connection with the publication of the first 
weekly coke report the following statement is made: 


No study of coal production, possible and attained, could 
be complete which did not embrace the operations of coke 
plants. In this issue of the weekly report is begun an 
analysis of the output of the great beehive coke region of 
central Pennsylvania, including the Connellsville, Greens- 
burg and Latrobe areas. Reports of shipments and reasons 
for failure to attain maximum output, received by the 
Geological Survey from 72 beehive coke operators, are 
summarized. The base used in calculating percentage of 
capacity attained in the great majority of cases is the 
railroad’s rating of the mine, which in the region in question 
1S In excess of the capacity of the mine possible with its 
present labor force. The figures are therefore not com- 
parable with those published for coal mines, which use as 
a base the output when the mine runs full time with the 
force of laborers at the moment available. 





The new coaling plant at Balboa, Canal Zone, has 
been placed in regular commercial service, according to 
an announcement from the Panama Canal office. The 
Balboa plant has a normal storage capacity of 150,000 
tons. It can deliver 500 tons per hour from each of the 
two reloader towers. 


Our Embargo on Exports 


Coal can only be exported now by special license from 
the Exports Board, as it is one of the commodities on 
the embargo list that was recently made effective by 
Presidential proclamation. 

Many of the neutrals denounce most bitterly this 
curtailment of exports, which in addition to coal 
and coke comprise the following: Pig iron, steel billets, 
ship plates and structural shapes, scrap iron and scrap 
steel, ferromanganese, fertilizers, fuel oils, kerosene 
and gasoline, food grains, fodder and feeds, meats, 
fats, arms, ammunitions and explosives. 

It is believed by many that by cutting down exports 
to neutral countries the United States has taken a step 
that will tend to shorten the war, as quite a large pro- 
portion of the materials that went abroad in the past 
leaked through the neutrals’ hands into Germany. One 
investigator says that in 1916 enough food was im- 
ported by the Central Powers from the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland and Switzerland to feed the entire 
German and Austrian armies for 275 days. Large quan- 
tities of pyrites, used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, have been imported from Norway; 8,000,000 tons 
of iron ore came from Sweden, and 23 per cent. of the 
fats used in Germany came from the outside in the same 
way. 

The embargo should also have the effect of reducing 
some prices at home, as the curtailment of the demand 
from abroad virtually increases the supply available 
for the consumption of those in the United States. This 
does not apply to coal, however, for our exports of fuel 
to the neutral countries adjacent to the Central Em- 
pires have been almost nothing. 
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General Labor Review 


The tendency to expand local strikes into strikes involv- 
ing all the mines of the company, operating the mine first 
affected, is changing the situation in the anthracite region 
materially. Formerly a mine would strike, and the trouble 
would not spread unless the men at other operations had a 
like grievance. Company lines were not observed. It was 
the grievance alone that governed. 

Now that the general grievance committees have come 
into being, it is only with difficulty that strikes are pre- 
vented from spreading. Two recent instances of the new 
tendency are the Taylor strike of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. and the Buttonwood, Inman and Parrish 
strike of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. The union 
men will have before long to 
decide who is master—the 
union or the general griev- 
ance committees of the large 
companies. In central Penn- 
sylvania there is a similar 
clash between authority and 
power. John Brophy, of 
Nanty Glo., Penn., represents 
authority and the mine work- 
ers, power. Brophy has ad- 
dressed a remarkably good 
letter to the mine workers 
counseling them to be con- 
tract-abiding. He is develop- 
ing in office a responsibility 
that was by no means so evi- 
dent when he pushed James 
Purcell hard to throw over 
agreements which had been 
duly signed. Every man is 
more punctilious about keep- 
ing his own word than he is 
about defending the integrity 
of the word of his predeces- 
sors. In Illinois it appears 
that the strike has been broken. Frank Farrington, 
the president of the district, has revealed that he was 
negotiating for an increased wage scale for daymen when 
the strike broke out... The strike delayed the action, and 
President Wilson’s ultimatum as to prices now makes an 
increase in wage rates somewhat unlikely. 

Southeastern Kentucky and the State of Tennessee are 
still largely idle, but the strike seems in places to be 
breaking up. The smaller operators are making concessions, 
and the employees of the large operators are in many cases 
returning to work. 

In Alabama, as soon as the mine workers were notilied 
by their officials not to quit work pending the conference 
to be held under the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, there were a few operators who posted 
notices that the union had called off the strike. These 
notices angered the employees and they went on strike at 
once. The other men are continuing at work till the result 
of the conference is known. 

The union may after all gain nothing by taking advantage 
of a nation at war. It was no time to attempt to establish 
supremacy. If the recent strikes for recognition every- 
where fail, the union will be weakened rather than strength- 
ened by its untimely activity. Men who have joined the 
union because it seemed likely to succeed will be unwilling 
to go on paying dues after it has definitely failed, and re- 
enrollment will not be so easily and sweepingly effected as 
was the first enlistment. 


of, such strikes. 


under such 
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The number of unauthorized strikes that has 
occurred in this district lately, some of them beiny 
in direct violation of our scale agreement, has been 
a source of much anxiety and deep concern to us. 
Those in violation of the agreement cannot be justi- 
fied and should not occur. 
and if they understand the principles of our union 
they will not, be a party to, nor promote nor approve 
Strikes of this character strike 
directly at the foundation of our organization, the 
trades agreement; they endanger the whole labor 
movement; they promote division and disruption; 
and at the best, even where the object is secured 
for which they are waged, they sacrifice a great 
permanent benefit for a small temporary advantage. 
Endangering as they do the very existence of our 
union, they can secure no advantage that would 
compensate such a loss, or justify such a risk, and 
members of our union will be well advised to oppose 
any and all attempts to persuade them to be parties 
conditions.—John 


District No. 2 (central Pennsylvania region). 
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The Labor Situation 
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How Calm Is a Union Peace P 


The question, How much assurance of peace can we ex- 
pect from a closed shop? is naturally one which is being 
asked by the anthracite industry, though the parties who 
ask the question may have fully made up their minds as 
to the answer that must be given to the request of the 
mine workers for exclusive employment of organization men. 

One would think that the mine workers would try to show 
the operators in full the beneficence of the contract. For 
a month or two, one would think they would avoid taking 
part in any strikes but button strikes, so as to show that 
he button and what it stands for is the only obstacle to 
security. But though there is much turbulence, there is 
much honesty about the workingman. He may use 
guile in his arguments, but 
there is none in his actions. 
He may promise that there 
will be a serene calm in a 
union peace, but he is not 
going out of his way to prove 
it by refraining from strikes 
and by an adhesion to the 
leadership of the union offi- 
cials. The Taylor colliery 
strike proved this. The men 
went back to work after a 
long delay and the strike did 
not spread to all the mines of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R., Coal Depart- 
ment. But at that it showed 
that complete unionization 
did not prevent strikes in 
violation of the union con- 
tract, and the way in which 
Dempsey and Gleason had to 
leave the meeting at Taylor 
when the vote was taken 
proved that there was no dis- 
cipline and order in the 
union ranks. <A strike has now been called by the em- 
ployees of the Buttonwood, Inman and Parrish collieries 
for a new wage scale—that which prevails at the South 
Wilkes-Barre mine—and there is a great risk that all the 
mines of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. will go on strike 
in sympathy. At a meeting of all the employees of the 
company called by the general grievance committee, three 
district officials, Peter O’Donnell, James Stone and Peter 
Dianoski pleaded that the men go back to work and submit 
their grievances to the conciliation board. This they re- 
fused to do.: They do not recognize the union; they want 
the operators to do that. 

The general grievance committees seem to be like the 
soldiers and workmen’s councils in Russia, a power within 
a power. The Government of Russia proposes and the 
councils dispose. So likewise the International Board of 
the United Mine Workers, with its officers at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and its alleged authority on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary, formulates its edicts and the general griev- 
ance committees annul them. The operators will naturally 
want to know whether it is worth while to sign an agreement 
with the rois fainéant who have the seals and the title, 
but who have surrendered their authority to others. There 
is plenty of evidence that the hard-headed union leaders 
realize this. They know that they cannot continue to make 
contracts unless they show evidence that they can deliver 
the promised goods. The present unrest, by throwing a 
doubt on the union authority is undermining its strength. 


Union men should not, 


Brophy, President, 
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Illinois Negotiated for New Scale 


Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois district in 
the United Mine Workers of America, issued a statement 
recently, revealing the fact that he had been negotiating 
with the coal companies for an increase in the wages of the 
company men, and that the negotiation had to be dropped 
because all the efforts of the operators were needed to sup- 
press the strike. He said in his statement that just as soon 
as the strike was over and the mines working again he would 
renew the negotiations. 

He is skeptical, however, as to the possibility of securing 
the increase in view of the price fixed by President Wilson 
’ for the Illinois field, Illinois with Indiana having the lowest 
rate of any field except the Big Seam field in Alabama. He 
is afraid that sporadic strikes will now break out against 
the wage scale, which scale the coal companies will not be 
able to raise. Perhaps it may not be so sporadic, either, for 
petitions for a general strike in violation of the contract, 
just recently revised, have been pouring into the Springfield 
headquarters from the southern Illinois field. 

It is evident, Farrington says, that the operators will not 
be able to grant increased wages because their margin of 
profit is too close under the new prices. He declares that 
the Illinois price is unfair because the labor cost is higher 
in Illinois than in any other state upon which the President 
has seen fit to impose any such price rate as he has fixed 
for Illinois. He agrees with the operators in their declara- 
tion that many mines will have to close down. 

Although Farrington says he will do his utmost to uphold 
the agreement between the miners and operators, he an- 
nounced after a meeting of the executive board that the 
wages of the company men were too low, compared to the 
miners’ wages, and that an effort will be made to obtain 
an increase for them. It is evident that the mine workers 
will bring strong pressure to bear for the calling of a joint 
convention to consider a readjustment of wages. 

The strike is practically over. Frank Farrington issued 
an ultimatum that all who did not return to work by Thurs- 
day. Aug. 23, would forfeit their membership in the union, 
but later he withdrew that edict and declared that the union 
would grant the backsliders a few more days to return. 

Three locals at Hillsboro remained out till Auz. 23, but 
were finally induced to return by Vice President Harry 
Fishwick. who addressed them on Aug. 22, advising them 
to leave the question of the company men’s wages to the 
union officials. A few locals scattered through the districts 
are reported to be still in rebellion. 


Shall Miners Ride in Coaches P 


On Aug. 4 W. J. Jackson, president of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R.R., following a conference with officials 
of District No. 11 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
presented President Edward Stewart, of the mine workers, 
with a statement relative to the demands of the Clinton, 
Ind., mine workers that coaches instead of box-cars be 
supplied on miners’ trains running to the Clinton mines. 

To secure their demands the miners in the Clinton field 
voted to strike, and for several days the mines lay idle. 
President Jackson in his statement accedes to the sugges- 
tions of Judge Woods, of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, and declares that the company has installed three 
new coaches. 

As soon as possible the company will equip the miners’ 
trains completely with coaches, but this action is said to be 
impossible at the present time. In addition the company 
will repair the present box-cars and old coaches, the condi- 
tion of which caused the recent dissatisfaction. A Clinton 
committee of mine workers is watching the situation. The 
case is not regarded as settled, and the Public Service Com- 
mission will continue to hold it subject to further consider- 
ation until new coaches are provided. 

The controversy was taken up with the State Council of 
Defense by William J. Freeman, a Terre Haute operator, 
who represents the Committee on Coz! Production of the 
council. Through Mr. Freeman the conference between 
President Jackson and the miners was arranged. 
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In his report Mr. Freeman declared that the railroad had 
failed to comply with the orders of the Public Service Com- 
mission and 4000 men had refused to work. 

At the same council meeting H. R. Kurrie, president of 
the Monon R.R. and a member of the council, said: “AlI- 
though the subject is a delicate one, I feel that I would not 
be doing my full duty to this council if I did not mention 
that there is great danger of a serious coal shortage in 
Indiana next winter.” Mr. Kurrie added that the coal mines 
are not producing coal enough to fill all the cars his road 
could supply, and coal is not being stored for domestic pur- 
poses, though the road is providing all the cars asked for. 

He said consumers should be aroused to the situation 
before the cold weather interferes with the efficiency of the 
railroads and the demand cannot be supplied at any price. 
Mr. Freeman, as an operator, looked at the matter differ- 
ently. He said that the average car supply in Indiana was 
still “only about:70 per cent.” 

Mr. Kurrie declared that dynamite had recently been 
found in a car of coal, with wires projecting to the surface, 
and Mr. Freeman reported a request from local No. 2, of 
Bicknell, asking that steps be taken against the introduction 
of poisonous gases into the mine shaft, which might jeopar- 
dize the lives of the miners. The mine workers are extremely 
suspicious of “enemy influences” and enemy activity. 


Is ‘Board of Control” from Berlin? 


Department of Justice agents are investigating the ac- 
tivities of an organization which styles itself the “Board of 
Control,” with headquarters at Staunton, Ill., which seems 
to have had a hand in stirring up the recent central Illinois 
strike. Circulars and agents are said to have been sent 
out, spreading dissatisfaction. Vice President Fishwick, of 
the United Mine Workers, declares that the strike was 
brought about by men who do not belong to the union and 
whose purposes are inimical to it. It is considered signifi- 
cant that at one mine near Springfield the German and 
Austrian miners refused to return to work when the others 
wanted to. There are many alien miners in the Staunton 
section. A former official of the United Mine Workers is 
said to be at the head of the movement. In communications 
to locals they have been directed not to settle or compromise 
strikes until advised by the “Board of Control.” 


Windup of West Kentucky Strike 


Resistance that was offered to a body of National Guards- 

men, fired on by strikers said to number about 100, during 
the clash at Diamond mine, in Clay, just before the western 
Kentucky strike was called off, has resulted in a determined 
effort on the part of the Federal authorities to round up the 
alleged culprits. The towns of Clay and Providence have 
been placed under martial law, 10 men have been taken 
into custody and search is being made for about 30 more. 
The arrests were made on Federal warrants, and included 
among the prisoners were Kell Toch, a union organizer; Tom 
Morgan, president of the Clay local, and John Braden, 
owner of a small mine. The prisoners were taken to Hop- 
kinsville, where they were examined by the United States 
commissioner on the charge of opposing with force the 
laws and authority of the United States. Eight of the men 
waived examination and one proved an alibi and in conse- 
quence was dismissed. Of these men seven have been held 
to the Federal grand jury to sit at Owensboro at as early 
a date as possible. 
Bonds for the defendants were fixed at $5000, two of them 
giving bond at once, the others being taken to Owensboro. 
According to evidence at the hearing, the defendants and 
others conspired to oppose the soldiers and drive them 
away. Officers and soldiers told of the clash near the 
Black Diamond mines at Clay, saying that there were only 
eight soldiers in the band that drove the miners out of the 
ravine in which they were barricaded. One of the miners is 
acting as a witness for the Government. 

Three other men who were taken into custody at the time 
of the clash on Aug. 6 have been taken from Louisville to 
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Lexington, Ky., where they will be held pending investiga- 
tion of the War Department and await action of the grand 
jury. Order obtains in Webster County and other parts of 
the area formerly affected by the strike. Half a hundred 
of the men wanted are said, however, to have escaped into 
the State of Illinois. 

Since the strike was called off there has been a well- 
defined movement of defeated strikers to Northern fields, 
principally Illinois and Indiana. Transportation is being 
furnished to the workers and their families by the union, 
which has closed its headquarters at Madisonville. Soldiers 
in automobiles continue to scour the countryside. A soldier 
on guard at Providence shot and fatally wounded a civilian 
chauffeur who ignored a command to halt his car. 


East Kentucky Strike Failing 


The strike in southeastern Kentucky and the mining 
region of Tennessee, which involves 20,000 mine workers, 
still continues. Apparently there will be no settlement such 
as the Federal mediators are seeking. The important oper- 
ators are practically a unit in declaring that they will never 
recognize the organization. 

The attitude of all the coal producers from end to end of 
the country has been stiffened materially by the price reg- 
ulation. Liberality is impossible with the price of the 
product so closely controlled. There continue to be reports 
from many sources that the operators have made wholesale 
concessions and that thousands of miners are returning to 
work with all that they have demanded, including especially 
recognition of the union and the eight-hour day. On the 
other hand responsible operators and other authorities in 
the section insist that no important operators have given 
in and that the smaller operators, whose continued activity 
is problematical any way under the recently announced 
schedule of prices, are the only ones who have made terms. 

The tenor of the news from the strike district is rather 
to the effect that the strikers are becoming disaffected. 
Several important operations have resumed on considerable 
scale with nonunion men and deserting strikers. After one 
operator had asked an injunction to compel his former 
pumpmen to return to work, the union committee author- 
ized such work on the part of strikers. But prior to that 
time most of the operators had provided for the perform- 
ance of that necessary work. The Wisconsin Steel Co.’s 
mines at Benham are operating at three-fourths full 
strength, while the North Jellico mines at Wilton, Knox 
County, are still running. Other operators are recruiting 
nonunion workmen or proposing to do so. At Middlesboro, 
Bell County, it was reported last Saturday that two attempts 
to resume operation with nonunion labor were stopped, the 
nonunion laborers being fired on by unknown persons. The 
assailants, it is said, used high-power smokeless guns and 
were ambushed in the hills opposite the plant. 

It is reported that tents are being shipped into the strike 
district for housing the strikers. Statements appear in the 
newspapers of the section to the effect that the allowance 
from the general organization to the strikers is $20,000 a 
week, which one newspaper man figures as being an allow- 
ance of $1.18 a week for each striker and his family. 


Where Howat Sullies the Waters 


The production of coal in the Kansas fields is heavily 
handicapped by labor troubles. On Aug. 1, owing to the 
many strikes, there was a shortage of 20,000 tons in daily 
production. Prior to Aug. 1 the miners of the Osage field 
had all gone on strike, asking for an increase of 50c. a ton. 
Thirteen mines in the Pittsburg district also were idle, the 
miners striking over the discharge of a superintendent. 
On Aug. 1, 13 more mines quit work as a one-day’s protest 
against the bone-dry law and the high cost of living. 

The Osage and the 13 mines in the Pittsburg district 
are still down, the “bone-dry”’ strikers having resumed work. 
They went back after adopting a resolution asking Gov- 
ernor Capper to go to Washington as their special envoy 
to see if he could get the Government to lower the cost of 
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living. Governor Capper promised to carry their message 
and intervene with the President on their behalf. 

Alex. Howat, president of the Kansas miners, has refuscd 
to welcome any intervention in the Pittsburg controversy. 
The Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association 
appealed to him first, unsuccessfully; then to President 
White, also unsuccessfully; then to the Department of 
Labor. The latter sent James Purcell, formerly president 
of the central Pennsylvania mine workers. 

Purcell came with a willingnes to act as mediator. He 
told Howat that the proposal of the operators’ association, 
that the whole matter be referred to him, was fair, and 
suggested that they go back to work and leave the settle- 
ment to him. Howat is said to have replied that ‘‘Washing- 
ton and the whole world couldn’t make him change his mind 
on the subject of the strike.” And there matters rest. 
Even the miners who are still at work are not producing at 
a normal rate. 


Oregon Corrects a Superlative 


In our issue of July 7 we somewhat boldly featured a 
communication from our Seattle correspondent, heading the 
article ‘““‘Washington Pays the Highest Wage.” . There is a 
danger in superlatives, and we have waited for the inevit- 
able correction. It comes from M. C. Butler, superintend- 
ent of the Oregon Coal Co., Marshfield, Ore. He says “Our 
schedule is a little higher, for we pay the Washington scale 
and furnish all tools to the miners, and that is quite an item 
these days. The climate and living conditions are practically 
the same as on the western slope in Washington.” Now let 
some applicant rise to take the honors from the Oregon Coal 
Company! 


Labor Leaders Win Inspectorship 


The story of how the labor leaders in Arkansas won a: 
contest for the state inspectorship of mines and how the 
mine workers lost it, though a little remote in point of time, 
is still quite interesting. The mine workers preferred and 
voted for the past incumbent, Thomas H. Shaw, -no 
less than twice, each time almost unanimously, but the 
union leaders opposed him and the operators were none too 
friendly. The upshot was that the mine workers were 
turned down, that the newly elected governor, Charles Hill- 
man Brough, refused to be guided by the union vote as he 
had promised, and that a labor leader, Robert H. Boyd, vice 
president of the district mine workers’ union, was appointed 
state mine inspector in his place. 

At the Katy Coal Co.’s operation, at Midland, 80 men 
went on strike when Boyd was appointed in place of Shaw, 
but the strike ended July 14. 

Governor Brough would not appoint Shaw inspector be- 
cause Shaw had worked against him politically, and the union 
leaders apparently were willing to deprive the mine workers 
of their rights under the promise in order to secure the 
appointment for one of their number. On May 27 an ex- 
plosion occurred at No. 6 mine of the Central Coal and 
Coke Co., at Huntington, Ark. Two shotfirers were killed. 
Many repairs had to be made after the explosion. Before 
Boyd was appointed, on July 8, about 400 miners at the 
mine refused to go to work till the state inspector said the 
workings were safe. The mine was ready to resume on 
July 2, but the men refused to go to work till inspection 
had been made by an authorized inspector, Shaw being in 
doubt it he was legally competent to examine the mine. 

A special convention of the Arkansas mine workers was 
called for July 23 and 24 and met at the Labor Temple, 
Fort Smith, Ark. Abcut 40 delegates were present, repre- 
senting a majority of the locals in the state. The purpose 
of this convention was to find a means of breaking away 
from the district union as a protest against the action of 
the officers of the organization in flaunting the expressed . 
wishes of the mine workers of the district. However, the 
trouble has now blown over. The leaders have thei in- 
spectorship and the mine workers can do nothing about it. 

Robert Boyd has resigned as vice president of the district 
union (No. 21) and a new election is ordered. Meanwhile 
John Hobbs, of Thurber, Tex., acts in his stead. ae 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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COKE PUSHER AT THOMAS COKE OVENS, COALBURG, ALA.; COKE OVENS OF SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL 
AND IRON Co. 
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STEEL STACKS OF THE NO.’°2 COLLIERY OF THE KINGSTON COAL CG., KINGSTON, PENN. 
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Federal Price Fixing Demoralizes 
Coal Industry 


T IS perhaps seldom that all members of an industry 

throughout the entire country are agreed upon any 
proposition vitally affecting that industry. Such, how- 
ever, is the case today. From all parts of the country 
come reports stating that the coal prices as fixed by 
proclamation by the President have plunged the indus- 
try into the “Slough of Despond.” A pall of uncer- 
tainty and foreboding hangs dark over the land. 

No one complains of the prices as fixed for anthracite 
coal. It is deemed that concerning this fuel the Gov- 
ernment was wholly just. The authorized advance of 
90c. per ton on the pea grade was gratifying to all 
concerned and compensated the colliery owners for any 
slight cuts that occurred in other sizes. The producers 
and vendors of anthracite feel therefore that they have 
no just cause to complain and that the prices as author- 
ized are at a level that will permit practically every 
operator great and small to make a profit—the percent- 
age of which will depend upon the equipment and 
efficiency of the producing colliery, but a profit never- 
theless. The balance, be it big or little, will almost 
without exception be on the right side of the ledger. 

Not so with bituminous. The producers of this grade 
of coal—which constitutes probably seven-eighths of 
the nation’s fuel—met some few weeks ago, and in 
council with high officials of the Government agreed 
upon spot prices that would net them—like the pro- 
ducers of anthracite—a profit, the magnitude of which 
would depend upon the equipment and efficiency of the 
producing mine. These prices, agreed to by the council 
of operators, were so low that many of the so-called 
“wagon mines” were compelled to cease operations. 

The industry might have accepted, without complaint, 
prices emanating from the White House that would 
have closed the balance of the wagon mines and 
“country banks,’ but it was hardly prepared for the 
drastic measures that came, and the prices which it 
is everywhere stated will inevitably drive all but the 
larger and more efficient mines upon the rocks of bank- 


ruptcy. 
And what have been the immediate effects of price 
fixing? How far has it gone toward speeding up. 


production and relieving the excessive demands for 
fuel? 

The prices as fixed do not affect existing contracts, 
consequently, contract coal is still moving in practically 
undiminished volume. The spot market, on the other 
hand, is chaotic. Spot coal has disappeared from the 


market almost entirely. No one can quote prices for 


immediate delivery, production is decreasing and the 
“stimulation” mentioned in the President’s proclama- 
tion has been of a negative character. 

The survival of the fittest has never been a satis- 
factory proposition when viewed from any other stand- 
point than that of the fittest. And there are not mines 
enough of the “fittest”? class to produce the nation’s 
fuel. The only glint of silver lining in the present gloom 
is the fact that the prices as announced are said to 
be “tentative.” 


A Few Crumbs of Comfort Still Left 


EING on a war diet, the bituminous coal industry 

will consume with due diligence and carefulness the 
crumbs of comfort left to it in the decision of the Presi- 
dent. After all, there are some consolations left. 
The respect of the public is not one of these, and it is 
certain that the industry would have faced the decision 
better had the coal interests been treated with greater 
tact and honesty by the public. 

The coal industry was only one of the many industries 
making money. It was not making any more money 
than many industries make year in and year out. It 
was not earning as much as many war industries have 
been earning, nor had it earned those profits as long. 
Those who abused it were making as much money in 
the using of coal as the operators were making in the 
producing of it. 

So the hard words and the priority in constraint and 
Governor Lowden’s unfeeling “Give her another belt’”— 
we do not have and so cannot quote his actual words— 
did not appeal to the coal industry as fair and honorable. 
But if other industries later fare no better the feelings 
of the coal industry may be mollified. For that, there 
must be further legislation, and the coal man somewhat 
naturally hopes it will come even though a careful view 
of economic necessities would show conclusively that all 
such legislation is harmful to the interests of the state, 
whether the action of the law is to lower profits in coal 
or in some other industry. 

Nothing would make the operator surer that he was 
to be used fairly than a provision that the industries 
using raw materials which are allowed to buy cheaply 
would not be allowed to make unregulated profits. “It 
seems to be the intention at present to let the manu- 
facturer buy at named rates and sell his products at un- 
named and unnameable figures. The public is promised 
little if the cheap fuel is merely to swell the profits of 
the millman and manufacturer who use it. 

After all, the coal man wonders whether low profits 
are going to be the bridge to a successful war or a mere 
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ideal of theorists which will wreck the American offen- 
sive. He wonders whether the coal man has been singled 
out for constraint just because he fills so large a place 
in industry, and because it is so easy to figure out his 
costs and so hard to figure out the costs of other and 
less elementary industries. 

But all this has no reference to the crumbs of comfort 
just discussed. When considering the treatment of the 
coal industry one is apt to overlook the crumbs in in- 
dignant memory of the full meal which passed inconti- 
nently away but half or one quarter consumed. But 
let them now be enumerated. 

Viewing the industry at large, the decision of the 
President may be conceded to specify a fair price to be 
paid at the mine for bituminous coal. It will be possible 
for the industry to quote that figure in the courts and 
to the public should the industry at any time endeavor 
in any way to maintain that price. No one can be sure 
that the President’s price will hold as against cut-throat 
competition should the demand be unequal to the supply, 
as may well happen shortly or, at least, after the war. 
The public has a disposition to rely on the President, 
and as the price he has made is in general by no means 
a starvation price, it may serve as a basis for an argu- 
ment for fair prices that will carry conviction with it. 
The coal men must admit that the price of coal is at any 
time apt to sag in some parts of the country below the 
price declared fair by the President. 

Another comforting assurance is that the price will 
put the wagon mines and some other mines out of busi- 
ness. These concerns have made trouble of all kinds for 
the industry. They have demanded railroad cars which 
the older corporations should have had and which the 
smaller mines used only inefficiently. They have taken 
men from the larger mines where machinery, better coal 
and better transportation methods made their work more 
efficient. They have paid more than the wage scale and 
made it necessary to give the day workers at larger 
mines steady work to keep them from leaving. They 
have been the cause of most of the labor unrest. 

Some mines which started since prices for coal rose 
have steadily paid more than the standard wage scale. 
They will have to reduce their wages now, and as their 
mines are not so favorable to the working man’s com- 
fort they are likely to los? men from now on. They may 
even try to pay their men less than the union rate and 
lose the force they have. 

The bituminous coal industry is not likely to find so 
much trouble in making a new scale next spring now 
that prices are regulated and the present schedule is 
more rigorously adhered to. Furthermore, the anthra- 
cite operators will profit by the more settled condition 
in the bituminous field. 

There is further comfort to be drawn from the fact 
that new mines are less likely to be started and ex- 
tensions made. There are at present only too many of 
these half-completed projects. Newly developing mines 
are as bad as small mines in their lavish use of men and 
railroad cars per ton of actual product. 
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Finally, after the war is over the competition for the 
fewer orders available will be fierce. Consequently any- 
thing which will prevent the over-stimulation of the 
industry will make for better conditions in the future. 


Coal Cost, Now and Hereafter 


Seldom do coal men meet without the question of 
cost being discussed. Just now there are some condi- 
tions, not entirely new, but in their importance quite 
unusual. At a luncheon at which about 20 coal men 
met, mostly retail dealers, a mining man from Harlan, 
Ky., declared that the operator in that district had not 
only to meet the wage scale and bonuses but the expense 
of idle time resulting from car shortage. 

Short time is an ever-present trouble at the mines, 
the cause in the past being more often lack of orders 
than lack of cars. When the mine was laid idle there 
was a certain amount of overhead cost to pay—clerks, 
foremen, pumpers and sometimes fan men and fire- 
bosses—but for the most part this was met by keeping 
the work on idle days down to a minimum and letting 
the day men loaf at their own expense, and also by 
putting the men who must be kept at work on a monthly 
wage so that they would earn a lower daily average. 
But times change. If day men are not now earning 
their full wage every day they leave. It is different 
with miners. When the mines are idle miners can work 
getting ready for a working day. They can, and in 
many sections do, mine on idle days and load on work- 
ing days, and where the coal is thin, they shoot up the 
bottom or shoot down the top when the mines are not 
working. But the day man must be idle or procure com- 
pany work, and herein lies the great expense of running 
a mine today. 

The operator instanced a mine with 85 coal diggers 
and about 50 day men—an excessive number of the lat- 
ter by the way. The mine ran only three or four days 
a week, for cars were scarce. Work had therefore to be 
found for the men nearly half of the time. The work 
these men did on idle days was not much wanted. It 
was work that cheaper men could have done readily, 
but $3.50 and $4 a day had to be paid them because that 
was the pay for their regular work. This item is an 
important one at most plants. 

It is to be feared that the demoralization resulting 
from the making of jobs destroys the efficiency of the 
working days when jobs do not have to be improvised. 
Furthermore, when the flurry comes to an end and 
prices fall, the bad habits of these flush days will rise 
to plague the operator. Men will be prone to demand 
that jobs be made for them regardless of orders or cars. 
Then it will be more essential than ever to have checks 
and balances which will make work more steady. It is 
the biggest problem of the readjustment after the war. 
The industrial machine must run without dead centers, 
lost motion and back pressure. How it is going to be 
done is problematic, but it is certain that we shall not 
have contented men until mines work more regularly. 
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An Ideal Washhouse 


By FRED M. HEIDELBERG 


Mechanical Engineer, Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 


The construction of what the management considers 
an ideal washhouse was recently started at the Dallas 
shaft of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. A great deal of study was given to this 
question, and it is believed that every condition that 
could affect the miner, be it ever so unimportant, was 
considered. 

Sanitation was considered paramount in the design. 
Absolute cleanliness has to be maintained, and every- 
thing is so constructed that it can be readily cleaned. 
The floors are made of concrete sloping toward a com- 
mon drain, to permit hosing. The lockers were designed 
so that they will not be a catch-all for dirt and rubbish. 
The tops of the lockers slope so that nothing can be 
placed on them, and they are made small, so that little 
can be placed in them. Seats are provided below the 
lockers. 

The drying of clothes has been the chief problem in 
the changehouses of the camp. Without ventilation 
through the ceiling, clothes would not dry, regardless of 
the temperature of the room. In order to get the best 
ventilation, the rafters have been sealed and ventilators 
have been placed in the ridge of the roof. This method 
gives an almost perfect circulation of air, and conse- 
quently a good drying of wet clothes is accomplished. 
All clothes have to be hung on the ceiling rafters to get 
the greatest advantage of the circulating air currents. 
This gets the clothes out of the way and allows more 
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space to be utilized for other purposes. The dirty and 
clean clothes of each man are to be separated from each 
other and from those of his neighbor by means of gal- 
vanized iron sheets. The shower room is equipped with 
showers only, because in other changehouses men 
washed their bodies in the wash basins, and the man foi- 
lowing washed his face in the same basin, ignorant of 
its previous use. This is considered unsanitary, and 
therefore basins have been prohibited, thus virtually 
forcing every man to take a complete shower bath. Both 
hot and cold water are provided. : 

Heating the changehouse is accomplished by means of 
14-in. steam pipes on the outer walls. Besides serving 
to heat the room, this system assists the circulation of 
the air currents, which augments the drying of clothes. 
As much light as possible is provided, consistent with 
good design. Windows were placed wherever and as 
high as possible, so that the entire room might benefit. 
The lower sashes of all windows can be raised and thus 
provide fresh air when necessary. The mine timekeep- 
ing offices are housed in one end of the building. They 
are not usually considered part of a changehouse, al- 
though frequently placed there in order to save the ex- 
pense of a separate building. The details of design of 
the changehouse are given in the accompanying Fig. 1, 
showing floor plan, and Fig. 2, the cross-section. The 
building will accommodate about 400 men and 24 bosses. 
It covers a ground space of 130 ft. 5 in. by 30 ft., with 
two 20 x 20-ft. shower rooms on the back. The height 
of wall to rafters is 15 ft. 6 in. The foundation is of 
concrete and is allowed to project up as a 9-in. wall 1 
ft. 6 in. above the ground, in order to keep the floor 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE COPPER QUEEN WASHHOUSE 
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drains within the building. A 4 x 4-in. timber is bolted 
to this 9-in. wall as a bottom plate, and on it the 2 x 6- 
in. studding is nailed. A double studding is provided 
The 


at all corners and on both sides of all openings. 
outside of the studding is covered with 
No. 24 corrugated galvanized iron, 
while the inside is covered with 1 x 4- 
in. ceiling. The roof rafters are 
trussed and made of 2 x 6-in. timbers, 
surfaced on four sides for painting. 
The rafters of the truss are ceiled 
with 1 x 4-in. flooring, the dressed side 
down. Nailing strips of 1 x 4-in. tim- 
bers placed on 2-ft. spreaders are pro- 
vided on this ceiling, to which the No. 
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with an effective height of 20 in. Instead of building 
the lockers single, they are made in sections of twelve 
lockers, placed on 15-in. centers. This gives a better 
method of suspension than could be obtained with single 
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24 corrugated galvanized iron is 
nailed. To the bottom chord of the 
truss the 2x 4’s surfaced four sides, 
that carry both clothes pulleys and the 
No. 18 galvanized-iron sheets, are se- 
cured. These 2x 4’s also serve as a 
stiffening to the bottom chord of the 
trusses. The ventilators are placed 
every 10 ft. on the ridge of the roof. 
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ment. This floor slopes to a common 
drain under one line of lockers, from 
which the water is taken off by means 
of an 8-in. pipe. The construction of the shower room 
is the same as that of the main changeroom. 
Fourteen showers are provided in each room, with 
both hot and cold water. The hot water is heated 
in a sheet-iron cylinder with steam-heating plant. 
In this way live steam never gets to the baths. 
Ventilators are also provided in the roof of the shower 
room. The water from the shower drains to a trap 
in the center of the floor, from which it is removed 
through an 8-in. pipe. The windows are of the double- 
sized type, each consisting of twelve lights of 10 x 16 
in. glass. The windows are spaced 5 ft. apart. Half- 
windows are provided over-all openings in the office 
end of the building. 

The locker system is worthy of note. The lockers are 
placed high up, and benches of two pieces of 2 x 12’s are 
provided under each line of lockers. Hitherto lockers 
have always been built to take all the clothes and lug- 
gage a man might have. Experience with such lockers 
led to the development of the small locker used in this 
changehouse. They are made small so that nothing but 
hats, shoes and ties can be placed in them, thus making 
a far more sanitary arrangement. The clothes are to 
be taken care of by another method; namely, that of 
hanging them from the ceiling on hooks and coat hang- 
ers. The hooks are made of 3 x ,’,-in. bars, with eye in 
one end and the other end split and bent up to form 
two hooks. The bar is bolted to an ordinary coat-hanger 
and is fastened to a No. 2 brass safety chain that passes 
over a 3-in. screw pulley and then into the locker. Each 
locker is provided with two clothes-hanging outfits, one 
for clean and the other for dirty clothes. The lockers 
are built of 1l-in. material, 9 in. deep, 15 in. wide and 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE WASHHOUSE 


lockers. The usual ventilating holes in both bottom 
and top are provided. Clothes hooks and two snatches 
on which to fasten safety chains when in “up” position 
are part of the locker equipment. The lockers are sup- 
ported on the same angle-iron frame as the benches, 
thus giving a neat, clean method of support. 

In the office end of the building are the bosses’ lobby 
and changeroom. The lobby is provided for noonday 
chats and consultations and for the making out of re- 
ports. The bosses’ changeroom is of the same general 
style as the main changeroom. The timekeeper’s office 
is situated near the men, and his window opens into the 
changeroom, which allows the men to report without the 
necessity of going outside. A small porch is provided 
about the office end, and this serves also to protect the 
occupants from bad weather.—The Engineering and 
Mining Journal. 


Canadian Fuel Controlled 


C. A. McGrath is the name of the Fuel Controller re- 
cently appointed by the Canadian Government. The 
Canadian fuel commission adopted the American rules 
regarding the unloading of coal, and in spite of a re- 
quest from the retail coal dealers for 72 hours’ time 
to unload cars, only 48 hours, the same as is now allowed 
on American railroads, was granted. 





England has worked out a scheme of national coal 
control by which it is estimated that beginning in Sep- 
tember railroads will save 700,000,000 ton-miles annu- 
ally in the transportation of coal. 
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Discussion 
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Test of a Man’s Capability 


Letter No. 1—I was greatly interested in what W. R. 
Jones said about a man proving his capability by taking 
the examinations, instead of claiming that he was “just 
as capable as a man holding a certificate.” 

The test of a man’s capability is in the character he 
bears. If I were to be asked by an official as to the kind 
of man that would make the best mine foreman, I would 
answer: Choose the man in your mine that you can 
trust. He must be a strong man, a live wire and able to 
handle every operation in the mine. He must be able to 
drive a mule, lay track, run a motor and perform any 
service required, from keeping the time of his men and 
superintending their work to carrying out the orders of 
his superiors and maintaining the output of the mine at 
its full capacity. He must be patient and thoughtful, 
though alert and active and always manifesting a sin- 
cere interest in the work and welfare of his men. 

I know a man who has been a successful foreman for 
at least 30 years and performed every kind of work done 
in the mine. He is uneducated; but, during his 30 or 35 
years of service in charge of mines, I cannot recall more 
than four or five deaths that have occurred among his 
men, from falls of slate or coal, explosion of gas or con- 
tact with live wires. He was always around watching to 
insure the safety of his men, and when he found a man 
working in an unsafe place, he would order him out until 
the danger was removed. 

Nevertheless, I feel that a man should be examined 
and qualify as required by law, although I am not a cer- 
tified man myself, since I do not intend to assume the 
responsibilities of the position of foreman. Certification 
should be compulsory in every gaseous mine, as a man 
should study to know the properties of gases, in order to 
be able to handle them properly in the mine. 

In closing, let me say that the prosperity of a mine 
depends not only upon the confidence that the manager 
has in his foremen, but the mutual confidence each fore- 
man has in his men and the men in their foremen. 

Crawford, Tenn. W. T. HALE. 


Prosperity and Booze 


Letter No. 4—That the liquor problem has become na- 
tional in its scope is no cause for wonder. No argument 
is needed to prove that booze and prosperity do not go 
hand in hand, either in the case of an individual or the 
community. The two words are not synonymous, and 
booze is never a partner with success. 

At the present time, the National Government is 
wrestling with the question of the prohibition of liquor. 
The wet and dry forces of the country are arrayed 
against each other in an effort to secure legislative ac- 
tion. Congress has apparently grabbed the bull by the 
horns, so to speak, in the attempt to gain a constitutional 
prohibition amendment that would be nation wide. 
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The President of the United States has appeared to 
favor the exemption of beer and wine from the prohi- 
bition clause, making them still an allowable national 
beverage. The Council of National Defense has sought 
to set a prohibitive tax on distilled liquors. These sev- 
eral attempts, coming as they do from different sources, 
show that the effort to eradicate this great social evil 
has gained much support. 

There can be little doubt that a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing drink, if ratified by all the states, would be the great- 
est move that could be made in an effort to increase the 
efficiency of the industrial and laboring classes through- 
out the country. It can be asserted with some degree of 
assurance that the productive power of 20 laborers 
would then be equal to that of 40 under present condi- 
tions, which would mean very much in the present war 
crisis that promises to make such inroads on all indus- 
trial enterprises. 


PARTIAL PROHIBITION AND LOCAL OPTION FAIL 


Experience and observation alike have shown that any 
attempt to establish a partial prohibition or local option 
will meet with doubtful success. States that have gone 
“bone dry” give evidence of furnishing no permanent so- 
lution of the liquor question, because of the inadequacy 
of the law to prevent the smuggling of liquor across the 
border from other states where its manufacture and sale 
are not prohibited. The intoxicating beverage is brought 
into the state from wet territory, in all manner of ways, 
and commands fancy prices to compensate the lawbreak- 
ers for the risk they incur. 

Again, those living on the border can cross the line, 
for a few cents carfare, and indulge in a season of revel 
and debauch. The expansion of railroad and trolley sys- 
tems has made the world a very small place and, to re- 
strict the evil of the drink habit, it is necessary for the 
states to act as a whole, in one determined. effort to expel 
the curse from the country. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered, however, 
the “bone dry” law has had a noticeable effect in mining 
communities. Where the saloon has been driven from 
the town, there is far less drinking than when it was an 
ever-present temptation to beguile the unwary. The 
drink habit is made more expensive where the miner 
must procure liquor from outside the state in order to 
satisfy his cravings. 

The fight against liquor has been greatly assisted, also, 
by community welfare work, whereby harmless and at- 
tractive diversions have been substituted for the saloon 
and the so-called “poor man’s club.” It is a natural law 
that evil is most effectively overcome by substituting 
good in its place, and the simple attractions .of music, 
moving pictures, games, dancing and recreation have all 
been utilized to wean men from the saloon. Many have 
come to realize that wholesome food and pure water are 
essential to a healthy condition of the mind and body 
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and that a brain steeped in alcohol is incapable of per- 
forming its functions properly. 

While booze is universally recognized to be a great in- 
dustrial and social evil, it hardly seems feasible to adopt 
the drastic treatment applied by a West Virginia coal 
company, which is reported to have dismissed all em- 
ployees from its service who were known to drink. In 
the present scarcity of labor it would seem that some 
other remedy than this must be found. 


Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Need of Drawing Timber 


Letter No. 11—The discussion of the need of draw- 
ing timber in longwall work is one closely related to the 
success of the operation. If the principles of longwall 
mining were better understood, and the advantages of 
that method more fully realized, the system would be 
adopted in many coal fields where it is now a stranger. 
In this, as in everything else, success depends on know- 
ing what to do and doing it right. We learn much from 
the experience of others. 

I was greatly interested in reading the letter of R. J. 
Pickett, Coal Age, July 7, p. 28, who argues in favor of 
leaving the timbers standing in the waste. I cannot but 
feel that he must have worked under peculiar conditions 
or he certainly would have experienced trouble. I learn, 
however, that the practice of leaving the timbers stand- 
ing in the waste is quite general in the mines of north- 
ern Illinois. It seems probable that this practice has 
grown out of the difficulty of compelling miners to draw 
their timbers as the coal face advances. 


EARLY PRACTICE WAS To DRAW ALL TIMBER 


Formerly, the success of longwall mining appeared to 


depend very largely cn withdrawing all the timber from 
the waste and building good packwalls. Later, as the 
miners required close watching, in order to prevent them 
from leaving a part of the timbers standing, which al- 
ways gave much trouble, the plan was adopted gradually 
of leaving all the timber and not attempting to with- 
draw any of it except in the roadpacks, as has been ex- 
plained. This practice seems to have been successful in 
the longwall mines of Illinois. 

Allowing, however, that there are conditions that will 
admit of the timber being left in the waste and not with- 
drawn, there are many arguments in favor of the old 
practice of drawing every post. First, the cost of tim- 
ber is too high to permit it to be wasted. Second, a 
more uniform settlement of the roof can be secured by 
removing the posts and building good packwalls. Third, 
there is less danger of gob fires being started in the 
waste where all the timber is removed. I believe, also, 
that good ventilation would be more easily secured by 
the removal of the timber, owing to a more compact 
settlement of the roof on the gobs. 

I agree with Mr. Pickett in his claim that it is cheaper 
to hoist a car of rock or slate and dump it on the surface 
than to unload the car in the mine. Against this in- 
creased cost, however, must be counted the saving in 
the cost of timber by using the refuse to build pack- 
walls. In my opinion, no rock should be taken to the 
surface in longwall work, until there is an excess over 
what is required for building good packwalls. There 
have been instances where it has been necessary to bring 
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material from the surface into the mine for this pur- 
pose. It seems to me that the practice of leaving the 
timber in the waste has been forced upon operators by 
the bad results that came from miners failing to draw 
all their posts, which would, of course, cause much 
trouble. 

In a certain longwall mine, I remember, all the tim- 
ber was withdrawn when the work was first started, and 
the scheme worked well until the face had advanced from 
600 to 700 ft. from the bottom of the shaft. Then the 
trouble began. In one part of the face the coal would 
not fall, while the roof would break away close to the 
coal in another place. Occasionally, a heavy fall of roof 
would stop a large portion of the work, by closing a 
whole section of the face. 


TIMBER LEFT IN WASTE CAUSED DISASTER 


These conditions were so unsatisfactory that the 
company started an investigation and called several good 
longwall mining men from Scotland and Wales. They 
were expert longwall men and had been accustomed to 
drawing all the timber as the face advanced. Examina- 
tion showed that the miners had been careless and that 
many posts had been left standing that should have been 
withdrawn and this was decided upon as being the cause 
of all the trouble. 

Mr. Pickett states that 99 per cent. of the props left 
standing in the gob are broken “just beyond the safety 
line.” It is hard to tell what he means by the “safety 
line.” If he means the line where the roof starts to 
break and fall, I think this could be prevented by adopt- 
ing a different method. It is often a good plan to taper 
the posts at one end or to set them on a mound of dirt, 
using a cap above the post. By this means the posts 
will not be broken, but will take the weight of the roof 
gradually. The settlement is made more uniform and 
the break avoided. OSTEL BULLOCK. 

Herrin, IIl. 


Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine 


Letter No. 6—Referring to the question of extin- 
guishing a fire discovered at the head of an intake when 
several chambers turned off the entry are generating 
gas, as suggested in the inquiry of Coal Age, June 9, 
p. 1012, let me say that the first thing to be considered 
is obtaining the necessary help and the material that 
will be needed in order to successfully fight the fire. 

Having hastily summoned the mine foreman and com: 
petent men, including at least two firebosses, all being 
equipped with safety lamps, and having procured such 
tools and material as axes, hammers, nails and canvas, 
proceed at once into the mine. On reaching the entry 
where the fire is located, the firebosses should make a 
careful inspection to ascertain the gaseous condition of 
the air circulating through the rooms. A fireboss should 
remain at this point to observe the condition of the air 
current, until the fire has been extinguished or sealed 
off. 

My experience in the fighting of several mine fires, in 
places generating gas, makes me conclude that a good 
water supply is the most efficient means to be employed 
for this purpose. If water is available there should be 
little trouble in extinguishing the fire at the head of this 
entry. However, assuming that there is no such supply 
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»t hand, the best method to adopt, in that case, will be 
to seal off the fire by building a stopping just inby from 
the last crosscut, if it is possible to reach and work at 
that point. 

If the fire has gained such headway that men cannot 
approach the last crosscut, it will be necessary to build 
two stoppings, one on the intake and the other on the 
return at a point further outby. Before doing this, the 
air must be short-circuited by opening one of the stop- 
pings outside of the last one. In all cases the fire must 
be fought from the intake side and care must be taken 
to safeguard the men against a fall of roof, in case the 
heat of the fire has made such a fall liable to occur. 
There should be no delay in starting the work as quickly 
as possible after the fire is discovered. 

Wellston, Ohio. Rid. PIeKHrT: 

[This letter will close the discussion of “Extinguish- 
ing Fire in a Gassy Mine.”—Editor. | 


Importation of Chinese Miners 


Letter No. 7—In my opinion, Chinese labor should not 
be allowed to come to this country, for many reasons. 
There is no doubt that such a movement would cause 
widespread dissatisfaction among American workmen. 
The Chinese mode of living is such that American labor 
could not compete with them along that line. The im- 
portation of any large numbers of Chinese to work in 
the mines would mean the lowering of the standard of 
mining, which would soon take on an aspect that would 
change the character of the industry. 

If once the Chinese are brought to this country, they 
might work well enough for a time as laborers, but the 
problem would certainly be presented, later, of deciding 
what to do with them when there was not the same need 
for their work in the mines. China has unlimited min- 
eral wealth, and, no doubt, the Chinese are interested 
in learning American methods of mining, in the same 
manner that Japan has been studying modern methods 
of warfare, both in Germany and in the United States, 
with the view of making Japan a world power after the 
war. 

At the present time, the European War has absorbed 
the attention of the world. Our eyes are fixed on Eu- 
rope, and, according to the old saying, ‘““He who looks 
far away does not regard danger that is near,” we are 
prone to think too little of dangers that, at another 
time, would absorb our whole attention. The importa- 
tion of Chinese, to work in American mines, would be a 
grave mistake and endanger the coal industry on which 
the prosperity of the country so largely depends. 


, Canada. MAC. 








Letter No. 8—Referring to the question of whether 
the importation of Chinese miners to this country 
would relieve the shortage of labor that seems so acute 
at the present time, it may hardly seem consistent for 
me, being an immigrant myself, to oppose this sugges- 
tion. However, let me say that before attempting such 
a move it would be well to study the conditions that 
have brought about the present situation. 

As has already been suggested in this discussion, the 
present output of the mines is far from normal, owing 
not only to the shortage of labor but also to the scarcity 
of cars for shipping the coal mined. Again, one is sur- 
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prised when reading the labor situation, as reported in 
Coal Age, to note the disturbances that are permitted 
in the mining regions. 

It seems incredible that, at the present crisis, the 
differences of miners should be allowed to exist to the 
extent that they interfere with the uniform production 
of coal and decrease the output of the mines. If it is 
not possible to find means of adjusting the differences 
existing between the classes of labor now employed, 
how can we expect to be able to handle still another 
class of foreign labor? 


IMPROVE CONDITIONS IN THE MINES FIRST 


After strikes at the mines have been eliminated and 
every means adopted to increase the output of coal, by 
employing the most modern and up-to-date mining ma- 
chinery and equipment, if there still remains a shortage 
in the output of coal it will then be time to consider the 
importation of foreign labor; but this would seem un- 
wise as long as there is so much idleness at the mines 
and imperfection in the methods employed both in min- 
ing and transporting the coal. 

The statement was made that “France is wise, why 
can’t we follow suit?” It must be remembered that 
France has possessions in Indo China, which gives her 
the right to use natives from that country if she needs 
them. Of course, we can import labor from China, the 
same as we have already used European labor in our 
mines. 

I do not question the statement that “The Chinese 
are good miners.” I have heard the same report made 
by French soldiers on their return from Indo China. 
They described the Chinese as laborious and docile. It is 
a matter of regret, however, that there is a shortage 
of labor so early in the war crisis. What will it be 
later? GASTON LIBIEZ. 

Peru, Ill. 





Letter No. 9—Being somewhat of an efficiency stu- 
dent, the labor problem always strikes a responsive 
chord in my make-up, and this is my excuse for adding 
a few words to what has already been said against the 
importation of Chinese miners into this country. 

It was with much pleasure that I read the strong 
arguments advanced by W. E. Richards and William 
Crooks, in their letters, Coal Age, Aug. 11, pp. 251 and 
252. While our young men are giving their lives and 
sacrificing time and opportunity in the support of the 
principle that underlies all democracy; namely, “gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people and by the people,” 
it is our duty to stand firm by the same safe principle. 

As Mr. Crooks has suggested, the proposition of im- 
porting Chinese miners is one to be carefuiiy studied. 
A review %f the situation shows that our coal mines 
are not working more than 60 per cent. of their capacity, 
because of the car shortage that prevents the shipment 
of the coal mined. As has been suggested, every means 
should be employed to increase the efficiency of the coal 
industry, in all branches of the work. 

Let me say, here, that the solution of the transpor- 
tation problem would be much assisted if the great 
river systems on which the Government has spent mil- 
lions of dollars could be utilized for this purpose. I 
believe that much of the coal that has depended on the 
railroads for transportation could be shipped by water, 
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at least a part of the way. Where this is possible, it 
would greatly relieve the burden that now falls on the 
railroads. 

May I ask, Why would it not be worth while to con- 
sider securing the labor engaged in those “snow bird” 
operations, located on hillsides where the coal is of little 
value and it is necessary to wagon the output three or 
four miles to a point of shipment? Such operations 
cannot employ their labor efficiently, and much would 
be gained if they could be utilized in a place where 
their labor would count. The same labor that will load 
a car of coal with shovels in a given time, if employed 
in a well equipped mine, would cut five cars of coal by 
machines, and there would be equal gain in other direc- 
tions. 


PATRIOTIC DuTY To INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


In the present war crisis, the patriotic duty of all 
coal operators and miners is to exert every effort to 
increase their efficiency. Every operator should em- 
ploy the most up-to-date equipment, replacing horses 
and mules with locomotive haulage or some type of rope 
haulage adapted to the particular conditions existing in 
the mine. 

Wherever practicable, machinery should be employed 
in the mining of the coal, drilling holes and in haulage, 
drainage and ventilation. 

Last, but by no means least in its importance, is the 
injunction to all mine workers to cut out the booze. 
Nothing so disorganizes the force and decreases the ef- 
ficiency of mining operations as the drink habit, which 
has so largely prevailed among mine workers. I know 
of one mine that has difficulty to muster three-fourths 
of its force after pay day, and many of those who work 
are mentally and physically unfit. In my opinion, our 
district alone can produce at least 15,000,000 more tons 
of coal the coming winter if the men would cut out the 
booze. 

When we remember that our boys in uniform are not 
permitted to drink, why should the same restrictions not 
be enforced on the men whose duty it is to provide heat 
and light for the loved ones the boys leave at home? 
Why should the saloon be permitted to take this booze 
money when the nation is in want? 


IMPORTATION OF MINERS NOT REQUIRED 


In regard to importing foreign labor to take the 
places of those who are called to the front, it is well 
known that the class of people suggested for this pur- 
pose cannot be assimilated and their removal, later, when 
they are no longer needed, will be difficult. In my opin- 
ion, such importation is not required. The suggestion 
seems to have been made without sufficient thought of 
the danger that may result. 

In closing, let me say I am convinced that the coal 
production of this country can be increased 40 per 
cent. or more by employing more efficient methods. The 
same applies not only to the mining of coal, but to all 
farming and manufacturing interests and their allied 
trades. Workers in every branch of every industry 
should exert themselves to the same end. 

It is my hope that the present crisis will arouse us 
from our lethargy, get us out of the ruts in which we 
are prone to travel and give everyone a new vision that 
will enable him to realize there is something else to be 
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got than dollars. If the present war will make us re- 

gard the common good before the individual profit, it 

will be a godsend indeed. J. O. DURKEE. 
Masontown, Penn. 


Practice of Safety First 


Letter No. 1—No one can read the numerous refer- 
ences, in Coal Age, to the safety-first movement in coal 
mining without feeling the growing need of practicing 
more what we preach. I do not wish to be understood 
as knocking the safety-first movement. My only desire 
is to call attention to the abuses committed in its name. 

The success of the safety-first movement depends on 
three prime essentials: (1) A set of rules and regula- 
tions adapted to promote safety under the conditions 
existing in the mine. (2) The selection of competent 
men to act as safety inspectors, who are authorized to 
see that the rules and regulations are not violated. (3) 
Cooperation on the part of every man working in the 
mine. , 

It is an easy matter to draft rules and regulations 
that, if strictly obeyed, would promote safety. Indeed, 
it would seem that this was practically all that the 
safety inspectors accomplished, in a certain large com- 
pany for which I worked some time since. The rules 
were good but not enforced for one reason or another; 
and, it is needless to say, they soon became a dead 
letter. 


SAFETY RULES Goop But Not OBEYED 


Unless competent men are employed and authorized 
to see that rules are obeyed, it is useless to expect 
cooperation on the part of the men. I have in mind 
one large company in West Virginia that adopted one 
of the best set of rules for the promotion of safety 
in mines that it has been my pleasure to read. One of 
the rules stated that an assistant mine foreman should 
not have more than 30 men under his charge. These 
rules, however, were made a farce by the selection 
of men whose duty it was to see that they were obeyed, 
but who were wholly incompetent for that work. 

I have known instances where superintendents have 
appointed men for this duty who were never in a mine 
in their life before. Men unfamiliar with mining work 
and conditions cannot be expected to be competent to 
act as safety inspectors in mines. They will either 
show their incompetence by asking miners to do things 
that are useless, or even contrary to the rules of the 
mine; or they will permit miners to follow their own 
inclinations and do as they please. In the first instance, 
they quickly lose their power over the men, who are 
not slow to recognize their inability to instruct concern- 
ing matters of safety. In the latter instance, discipline 
is wholly destroyed, because there is nothing to prevent 
each one from doing as he pleases. 


INCOMPETENCE OF A MINE OFFICIAL 


Recently, I had occasion to observe the incompetence 
of an assistant foreman who also performed the duties 
of fireboss, in a mine where I was obliged to take some 
measurements. Knowing that the mine generated gas 
and had been closed down for a short time, I notified 
the superintendent to start the fan running and to send 
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a fireboss with me into the mine. He replied that 
the fan was running and he would send the best 
assistant foreman and fireboss he had. 

In one section of the mine, the rooms we were to 
measure went a short distance to the rise and then 
dipped to the face. This entry generated some gas and, 
as we started to measure up the first room, the assist- 
ant told us we could take our lights to the top of the 
hill but to go no farther, until he had examined the 
face. I soon found that this man could not detect gas 
had there been any in the place. In fact, his safety 
lamp was not properly put together, as it had no gaskets 
and the gauze was rusted so badly that a slight pressure 
of the thumb broke the wires. 


SAFETY FIRST PREACHED BUT NOT PRACTICED 


It may cause some surprise to state that this com- 
pany has taken a leading part in boosting the safety- 
first movement, both by lectures for the men and the 
display of safety signs in and around the mine. In 
my opinion, they could accomplish more by using the 
money expended in this manner to employ a competent 
man as fireboss, at a slightly increased salary. The 
remark was made by one party that the company ap- 
peared to “expect a chalk line and a safety sign to 
hold up a piece of bad roof.” 

This same company urges all of its employees to 
offer suggestions in regard to the promotion of safety, 
and to report any dangerous practices observed in the 
mine. These instructions seem like so much hot air, 
as reports of unsafe conditions have been met with the 
rejoinder “If you will attend to your business, the com- 
pany will take care of the mine.” Let me urge, again, 
that we practice more what we preach. ENGINEER. 

, W. Va. 





Supervision in Mining 


Letter No. 2—Like Thomas McDermott, in the issue 
of Coal Age, Aug. 18, p. 294, I am surprised that 
anyone would think it necessary to refer to the mines 
of Germany for an illustration of the thorough super- 
vision of miners. 

My memory carries me back to the time when I was 
employed as a deputy overman, or mine examiner, in 
England. My duties, as deputy, were very different 
from the duties of a fireboss in this country. While 
they were all right for the conditions in those mines, 
the same duties would not be required in mines in this 
country. They emphasize, however, the importance of 
a close supervision of the work by competent men. 

In the mines in England there were two shifts of coal 
diggers and two shifts of deputies, but only a single 
shift of boys and drivers or pushers. My duties took me 
to the mine about a quarter to two in the early morning. 
On arriving at the mine, I examined the “glass” or 
barometer and read the water gage, recording each of 
these readings on the board at the head of the shaft and 
signing my name. Each of the deputies did the same. 

At the bottom of the shaft we met the chargeman, 
who advised us in regard to the condition of our re- 
spective districts. Proceeding inby to his own station, 
each deputy removed the most of his clothing, hung up 
his spare lamp in its place, took his ax from the chest 
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and started to examine the district in his charge. There 
were about 30 places in each district and these must be 
examined for gas, bad roof, amount of props, rails, ties, 
etc. At the same time the deputy must repair any cur- 
tains he may find damaged and note the amount of 
brushing needed in each place. 

It was necessary to complete this work within two 
hours, in order to be back at the shaft bottom before the 
men got there. Each deputy entered a report of his 
examination in a book. The report was made and signed 
in duplicate, the deputy giving the original to the fore- 
man or pit boss, while the duplicate copy was left in the 
book for reference. 

After making his report, each deputy was obliged to 
call the names of the miners who worked in his district, 
examine each man’s lamp and inform him of the condi- 
tion of his place. In some cases the men were searched 
for matches or other inflammable material. The deputy 
recorded the time when each man went in to work and 
noted any extra work that he was to perform, from 
which his pay was computed. 

Having completed the work of sending the men in to 
their places, the deputy started on his second trip 
around the face. His duties, for the next 2 or 23 hours, 
consisted in laying switches, sawing props, renewing 
ties in the tracks, repairing doors and looking after the 
general safety of the men. 


FIRST-AID QUALIFICATIONS OF DEPUTY OVERMEN 


The boys, drivers and pushers now come down the 
shaft, and the deputy must meet them at his station, ex- 
amine each one’s lamp and tell him what has to be done. 
During the remaining time of the 8-hour shift, the 
deputy was kept busy going from place to place and 
caring for the men. 

An interesting feature in the work of the deputies 
was the fact that each one had a first-aid outfit in his 
chest. One of the qualifications of a deputy was that 
he could use this outfit in an efficient manner whenever 
required. An advantage that the deputy, in England, 
possessed over the fireboss in this country was that he 
was promoted to any vacancy that might occur, provided 
he had obtained a certificate making him eligible to the 
place. It was not necessary for him to belong to some 
order or have a pull with the company or with his fore- 
man, as is too frequently the case here. 

By way of comparison, let me cite briefly the duties 
of a fireboss in Indiana. For example, in our mine, 
shooting off the solid prevails and fires are frequent, as 
a result. In order to locate these fires and prevent their 
gaining any headway, it is necessary for me to enter 
the mine at midnight. Otherwise, it would be necessary 
to employ a separate man to go around the mine after 
the shotfirers had performed their work, in order to 
make sure that no fires had started and that the doors 
and brattices were in their proper places. Not only 
would this mean an extra expense, but it would be diffi- 
cult to secure men for such work. 

The work of supervision of miners requires the exer- 
cise of much tact and judgment when instructing miners 
what they must do or how they must perform their 
work. Strict discipline is necessary, and when the men 
fail to follow the instructions given them their turn 
should be stopped until the work required is done. 

Clinton, Ind. TIMOTHY GOLDON. 
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Number of Mine Cars Required 


Kindly permit me to submit the following question in 
regard to the number of mine cars that will be required 
to maintain the continuous and uniform operation of a 
mine putting out 1600 tons of coal in a day of 8 hours. 
The capacity of the cars is 2 tons. The mine is divided 
into four working sections, the coal being hauled from 
four separate partings, two being more than a mile and 
the other two about half a mile from the tipple. 

The roads are laid with 50-lb. tee iron, and the tail- 
rope system of haulage is employed. The production of 
coal in each section is such that the hauls are well bal- 
anced, the engine hauling from 25 to 40 cars in a trip. 
I want to ask how many cars, in good running order, 
will be required to produce this output under the con- 
ditions described? SUPERINTENDENT. 

West Leisenring, Penn. 





In replying to this question, we will assume the two 
longer hauls are each 6000 ft. in length, while the two 
shorter hauls are each, say 2400 ft. long. For the same 
speed of winding, the number of trips on each haul will 
be in the inverse ratio of the distance hauled, or as 
60: 24 or 10:4. That is to say, for every 10 trips hauled 
2400 ft. there would be but 4 trips hauled 6000 ft. 

Without going into detail, a little calculation shows 
that 10 trips of 24 cars on each of the two shorter hauls, 
and 4 trips of 40 cars on each of the two longer hauls 
will give an output of 2(10 « 24) + 2(4 & 40) = 800 
cars, which makes the required output of 2 « 800 = 
1600 tons a day. 


The Fireboss in Colorado 


A question recently arose, here, in regard to the 


extent to which a fireboss who has not been certified 


is permitted to act in the examination of a mine, by 
virtue of the permission granted him to act in that 
capacity in the mine in which he is employed, until 
the time for holding the next examination. 

Assuming that the person here referred to has been 
employed in a portion of the mine generating no gas 
and is granted permission to act in the capacity of 
fireboss in the mine in which he is employed, as just 
stated, until the next examination is held, would he be 
authorized to act in the same capacity in a portion of 
that mine wherein gas is generated? 

An instance of this kind occurred recently, when 
an applicant presented himself before a board of ex- 
aminers, hoping to secure a first-class mine foreman’s 
certificate. As a result of the examination, he was 
awarded an assistant mine foreman’s certificate in a 
nongaseous mine. At the same time, on his making 
application, he was given permission by the board 
to act as fireboss in the mine in which he was then 
employed. 
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The circumstances, in this case, would seem to in- 
dicate that since the applicant was able to secure a 
certificate entitling him to act as assistant mine fore- 
man in a nongaseous mine, the letter permitting him to 
act as fireboss in the mine in which he was employed 
could not be construed as authorizing him to act, in 
that capacity, in a portion of the mine generating 
gas. INQUIRER. 
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It appears that the Colorado mining laws contain 
no provision requiring a mine owner or operator to 
employ a certified man to act as fireboss. Such a 
requirement may be implied, however, by the provision 
of sec. 40 of the mining laws, which specifies that the 
board of examiners appointed to examine candidates 
for the office of mine inspector shall also meet “for 
the purpose of ‘examining persons for the following 
positions: Company mine examiners, mine foremen, 
assistant mine foremen and firebosses, and to issue 
certificates of competency for same.” 

Sec. 44 provides for the employment of “a com- 
petent and practical mine foreman for every mine where 
10 or more persons are employed underground,” but 
authorizes the mine owner to act as mine foreman, 
provided he can produce satisfactory evidence that 
he is competent to fill the position himself. 

Sec. 69 requires the mine owner to “employ a suffi- 
cient number of firebosses in order that each mine can 
be examined in accordance with the provisions of this 
act,”” but does not specify that they must be certified 
to act in that capacity. 

The provision made in sec. 40 for the temporary 
employment of an uncertified personeto act as shot- 
firer until the next visit of the mine inspector, and 
the provision in sec. 46 for the temporary employ- 
ment of an uncertified person to act as mine foreman, 
in case of absence or disability of that official, would 
seem to imply that the same privilege may be extended 
to an uncertified person to act as fireboss. 

In the absence of anything to the contrary, in the 
mining law of Colorado, the chief mine inspector would 
certainly have the power to grant such permission on 
his own authority. However, we agree with this cor- 
respondent, that the permission granted by the ex- 
amining board does not appear to have contemplated 
the examination of a mine generating gas by a person 
to whom has been granted a certificate restricting his 
actions to a nongaseous mine. 

It would seem that the provisions of the Colorado 
mining law are not sufficiently explicit in this regard. 
The permission granted this candidate to act as fire- 
boss should have been restricted to his capabilities as 
determined by the examination. The conclusion is that 
while the law has not been violated, the safety of the 
mine has been jeopardized. 
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Illinois Mine Inspectors’ Examination, 
Springfield, July 24, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Explain the law of the diffusion of gases and 
its effect on their behavior in mines. Give the rule, and 
show by example how to find the comparative velocity of 
the diffusion of different gases. 

Ans.—The law of the velocity of the diffusion of gases 
is that the velocity varies inversely as the square root 
of the densities of the gases. This law has an important 
bearing on the mixture of gases formed in mines. For 
example, if pure methane or marsh gas (CH,) diffuses 
into air, the relative densities of air and this gas being 
1 and 0.559, the resulting mixture of gas and air will be 
determined by the following ratios: 
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In other words, the density of this gas being less than 
that of air, its velocity of diffusion is greater in the 
ratio of 1:0.747. The percentage of gas in the mix- 
ture would be 100 — 1.747 = 57.2 per cent. Calculating 
the density of this mixture of gas and air, it is found to 
be 0.75, nearly. The continued diffusion of resulting 
mixtures into air produces mixtures whose densities con- 
stantly approach unity or that of air. 

In some instances where pure marsh gas comes in 
contact with carbon dioxide, in the absence of pure air, 
a mixture is formed consisting of 1 vol. of carbon diox- 
ide and 1.654 vol. of marsh gas. This mixture, being 
lighter than air and found at the roof, has often con- 
fused the fireboss, because it gives a gas cap that dis- 
appears so quickly that it is not usually observed; but 
the lamp flame is dimmed and finally extinguished by 
the gas. Because of the momentary appearance of the 
flame cap, which disappears quickly, this mixture has 
been termed flashdamp. It has the peculiar character- 
istic of extinguishing a light held at the roof. 

Ques.—What constitutes an efficient and safe hoisting 
plant for a coal mine? Describe in detail from the foun- 
dation of the engine to the delivery of the car at the 
top of the shaft. 

Ans.—Beginning with the engine, this should be a 
duplex engine with cranks set at right angles on the 
shaft. For deep winding, it is generally preferable to 
employ a direct-acting or first-motion engine, direct 
connected to the winding drum whose diameter should 
not be less than fifty or sixty times the diameter of the 
rope. The winding drum must be equipped with a good 
strong brake capable of holding the loaded cage any- 
where in the shaft. 

The engine must be firmly set and bolted to a strong 
foundation of concrete or masonry, whose mass or 
weight is sufficient to absorb the vibrations due to hoist- 
ing. The hoisting rope should be a 6-strand, 19-wire 
cast-steel hoisting rope having a diameter that accords 
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with the load to be hoisted, including the weight of cage, 
car, coal and rope, with the added friction of hoist and 
allowing a suitable factor of safety, say from 5 to 10, 
depending on the depth of the hoist. 

A well-designed steel tipple and headframe should sur- 
mount the shaft, carrying a headsheave whose diameter 
is at least equal to the diameter of the winding drum. 
The shaft is equipped with guides, automatic safety 
gates, strong cages having good safety catches, hoods 
and car stops for holding the car on the cage. There 
should be a good signaling apparatus for signaling be- 
tween the top and bottom of the shaft. Speaking tubes 
are often employed or telephone communication is had 
between the surface and the shaft bottom. The caging 
arrangements, at both the bottom and top of the shaft, 
should be such as to permit one car to be pushed onto 
the cage as the other is shoved off. 

Ques.—The quantity of air passing in a certain dis- 
trict in a mine is 10,000 cu.ft. per minute, and it is 
charged with gas to the amount of 3 per cent. The ven- 
tilating pressure in this mine gives a water gage of 

+ in. A fall on the main intake airway has so reduced 
the volume of the air current that the water gage reads 
only 1 in. Determine the percentage of gas in this 
current. 

Ans.—In answering this question we assume that the 
fall on the intake is outby from the mouth of the dis- 
trict, which was passing 10,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
under a 2t-in. water gage before the fall took place. The 
result of the fall was to block the passage of air through 
the mine, and as a result of the reduced quantity of air 
passing in the district, the gage at the mouth of that 
district fell from 24 in. to 1 in. Since the quantity of 
air in circulation, in that case, would vary as the square 
root of the pressure or water gage, the quantity ratio 
is equal to the square root of the water-gage ratio. 
Then, calling the reduced quantity of air 2, we find, 


x = 10,000 \ 3 6667 cu.ft. per min. 

Since the original current contained 3 per cent. of 
gas, the volume of gas produced in this section of the 
mine is 10,000 & 0.03 = 300 cu.ft. per minute. The 
percentage of gas after the current has been reduced by 
the fall is, therefore, 300 ~ 6667 — 0.045, or 4.5 per 
cent. 

Ques.—If a fan making 100 r.p.m. produces 40,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute, how much air should the same 
fan produce when its speed is increased to 125 r.p.m.? 

Ans.—Roughly speaking, the quantity of air in circu- 
lation will vary directly as the speed of the fan, or, in 
this case, in the ratio, 125:100, or 5:4. This would mean 
a circulation of 5/4(40,000) — 50,000 cu.ft. per minute. 

More accurately, however, the fourth power of the 
speed ratio equals the fifth power of the quantity ratio, 
which gives, 


Q = 40,000 V (1.25)* = 47,800 cu.ft. per min. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Anthracite coal operators were gratified 
by the prices of anthracite at the mines 
as fixed by President Wilson, but bitu- 
minous operators, especially those operating 
the smaller mines, do not take kindly to 
the prices as set by the President. 

In the anthracite region the figures do 
not materially differ from the circular 
prices of the large coal operators. The 
price fixed for pea coal is an advance 
of about 90c. The absolute fixing of rates, 
even if not below the prices now maintained 
by the leading hard coal companies, will, 
however, result in a material cheapening 
of the product to the public, as it cuts 
out the speculation of coal dealers and 
jobbers. 

The prices fixed by the President in the 
anthracite region are the figures arrived 
at by a Government commission which in- 
vestigated the cost of production. The 
anthracite companies could not operate 
their mines on prices much less than those 
set by the President. Most of them will 
make but little profit on the prices as 
fixed. 

In finally recommending the rates fixed 
for hard coal, the commission in charge of 
fuel at Washington had the advantage of 
a complete knowledge of every part of the 
coal business in this state, and received 
the hearty codperation of the operators, 
who aided special Federal investigators in 
an inquiry lasting two months. The leading 
retail dealers have already permitted a 
complete audit of their books, and based 
on their own calculations of the business 
done in the last four years, they are of 
the belief that they will be allowed to go 
ahead with the prices already established 
or that if the rate is fixed it will be 
commensurate with the charges in vogue. 

In computing overhead charges the ma- 
jority of retail dealers point out that in 
the last six months their expenses have 
gone up at least 6c. a ton. 

By Government standardization of anthra- 
cite, the wholesale operators state that 
they would be protected from any further 
public criticism, and that it would be up 
to the retailer to give the consumer the 
coal at a price that is fair. Experts who 
have aided the Federal Trade Commission, 
said that it was generally admitted that 
a profit of 25c. a ton was fair, but that 
many of the small dealers added home 
expenses to their business outlay, bringing 
in some cases a showing of 6c. a ton profit 
on their books. 

In the bituminous region where the news 
of price fixing caused a _ sensation, the 
United States Supreme Court may be 
called upon to settle the new bituminous 
coal list as fixed by the President. 

Coal operators let it be known that they 
were considering a proposition to fight the 
decision on the ground that the prices, as 
fixed by the President, will make them lose 
in Some cases 50c. or more on every ton 
mined. The former rate was $3 a ton for 
run-of-mine coal, compared with $2 a ton 
in the new list. Some operators declare 
it costs them $2.50 to get the product out, 
and the list imposes an undue hardship. 

According to operators and their at- 
torneys, the point to be raised is whether 
the paragraphs in the bill pertaining to 
coal are constitutional. It is said the ques- 
tion will be taken up at a meeting of the 
National Coal Operators’ Association to 
be held at Pittsburgh with the idea of 
having a committee appointed to visit the 
President and go over the situation with 
him. Unless prices in manufactured prod- 
ucts are fixed in the same proportion as 


fuel, the charge of discrimination, the 
operators say, will be brought in their 
complaint. They are chary about making 


an official statement, in view of the fact 
that the question is one that affects the 
Government and the country in time of war, 
and feel that decided opposition may be 
construed as treasonable. 

The small operators claim that if the 
President’s order is enforced it will mean 
ruin to them and force many mines to 
shut down at once. 

Wagon mines, as mines which have no 
railroad facilities are called, will inevitably 
be compelled to shut down. They allege 


the same thing will happen to a number of 
mines producing only two or three carloads 
of coal a day. Under present conditions 
it costs these small bituminous operators 
from $3 to $3.50 a ton to put the coal on 
the cars. 

Many of the small operators believe that 
the President will not attempt to enforce 
this order once the absolute impracticability 
of it becomes evident. 

Operators in the central Pennsylvania 
district declare the Government is defeating 
its own objective—increased production—by 
taking away the incentive for mining coal. 
Some declare they will not produce coal 
at $2 per ton and lose money. Rather, they 
will shut down their mines or turn them 
over to the Government. 

If these prices are allowed to stand, rate 
experts here say there will not only be a 
complete reorganization of railroad freight 
rates, but a shift in the coal-producing 
centers that will leave large portions of 
the Clearfield district completely out of the 
game, so far as producing coal for ship- 
ment is concerned. 

Coal rate hearings before the Public 
Service Commission have developed the fact 
that the arbitrary rates fixed by the Penn- 
sylvania in the old rebate days determined 
the lines of development in this state so 
far as the coal industry was concerned. 

A desire for.tonnage on the part of the 
railroads led them to penalize the districts 
that had thick beds and which could pro- 
duce coal cheaply, in order that the districts 
that had thin beds and which could not 
produce coal cheaply might continue to ship. 
As a result of the rate structure erected 
by the railroads, the public never got the 
benefit of the fact that some districts could 
put coal on the market at a much cheaper 
price than others. 

The Pittsburgh district has always been 
able to mine coal for less money than 
operators in the Clearfield district. The 
West Virginia operators could mine cheap- 
est of all. The railroads, however, fixed 
rates that brought the product of all the 
operators to Tidewater at about the same 


figure. 
If the President’s figures on bituminous 
coal stand, West Virginia, Kentucky, 


Virginia and the Connellsville districts will 
be able to keep in the game and increase 
their outputs. The Pennsylvania-Clearfield 
district, however, will have to reduce its 
output. <A readjustment of freight rates 
would be inevitable. The result would be 
that while the publie might ultimately bene- 
fit tremendously, investments in thin-vein 
operations in the Clearfield district would 
be sacrificed. 

One of the first results of the President’s 
order was felt in this district, when 40 
miners went on strike at the Jefferson mine 
of the Campbell Ridge Coal Co., located 
near Phillipsburg. The miners had been 
receiving from $1.25 to $1.50 a ton, when 
they were cut to the union scale of about 
$1 a ton they promptly laid down their 
tools. It is stated that trouble is brewing 
at other mines. 

Announcement was made on Aug. 25, 
that the general meeting of the bituminous 
coal operators of the United States, which 
was to have been held in Pittsburgh on 
Aug. 29, to protest against President Wil- 
son’s $2-a-ton coal price, has been post- 
poned. 

Commissioner J. ‘D. A. Morrow, of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association who 
was making the arrangements for the na- 
tional gathering, said that the directors of 
the national association of coal producers 
decided that since it would be impossible 
to gather data to submit to the operators 
at the time set for the meeting, it must 
be postponed. 

The directors of the national organization 
meet in Washington (Aug. 28), to try and 
decide on a date for the general meeting. 
In the interim men are gathering all the 
data to show the effect of President Wil- 
son’s order fixing the price of coal at $2 
a ton at the mines. 

United States Senator Boise Penrose, of 
this. state, is prepdring a speech on the 
coal situation, which he expects to deliver 
to the Senate at an early date. Representa- 
tives of all the large bituminous coal- 
producing interests of the state are in 
Washington, and have consulted with 


Senators Penrose and Knox, who always 
keep in close touch with the coal situation. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Anthracite Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, which is composed of anthracite oper- 
ators, various angles of the _ forest-fire 
fighting policy as planned by the associa- 
tion, were discussed. In addition to a 
publicity campaign the directors decided to 
erect three lookout houses for their fire 
wardens. One will be on the highest point 
(1882 ft. above sea level) on the Broad 
Mountain close to the State Highway from 
Mauch Chunk to Hudsondale. These towers 
will be supplied with fire-fighting tools and 
telephones and will command a view for at 
least 25 miles in clear weather. 

The district to be watched comprises 
portions of Northampton, Lehigh Bucks, 
Carbon, Luzerne, Schuylkill and Northum- 
berland counties. It is the aim of the 
association to prevent the customary fires 
which annually sweep over thousands of 
acres of timberland. Efforts will also be 
made by the coal companies to have the 
railroad companies take extra precautions 
to prevent the emission of sparks from 
locomotives. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading 
coal-storage bins at Landingville several 
miles south of this city, which have a 
capacity of more than a million tons are 
now being filled, and within two weeks two 
of the larger ones have been made ready 
for winter use. The mines and washeries 
are working full handed and railroad men 
are working overtime. 


St. Clair—Changes to be made at the 
Wade breaker, of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co., will permit of culm 
being run through it and coal extracted for 
market purposes. The abandoned Pine 
Forest workings in the same district are 
being surveyed and the virgin coal will be 
removed and prepared for market. The big 
culm banks, west of here, together with the 
material taken from the Pine Forest banks, 
will be run through the Wade breaker. 


Minersville—Thomas Shelko and Charles 
Calatsine were instantly killed at the Lytle 
colliery of the Lytle Coal Co., on Aug. 21, 
and two laborers. are in a serious condition 
at the. Pottsville Hospital, from injuries re- 
ceived in the same accident. The men were 
engaged in driving a long tunnel when an 
explosion of gas occurred. The cause of 
the explosion is unknown. The men had 
safety lamps and were using electric bat- 
teries to fire their shots. 


Puritan—Surrounding a house, where it 
was suspected a black-hand organization 
which has terrorized residents of Fayette 
County for many months was located, four 
state troopers, with drawn revolvers, forced 
an entrance recently, arrested six men, all 
foreigners, and confiscated 150 sticks of 
dynamite, 100 caps and a dozen revolvers. 
The arrests followed a demand for $1500 
upon Frank Julian, a coal and coke oper- 
ator. It is said that many other operators 
had received letters demanding large sums. 


Scranton—With the completion of the 
rock tunnel that the Scranton Coal Co. has 
been driving from No. 1 Dunmore vein to 
the New County vein under the 300 block 
of Wyoming Ave., means will be provided 
for the reclamation of thousands of tons 
of virgin coal under the central and “hill” 
sections of the city. 


Wilkes-Barre—First steps for the exemp- 
tion from war service of every employee of 
the anthracite mines were taken on Aug. 
21, by officials of the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. Originally the company 
was assured that the miners would be 
spared from the draft because of their im- 
portant part in supplying industry, but the 
draft boards have been certifying workers 
for service without regard for the nature 
of their occupation. Labor is so scarce 
now that it is admitted some mines will 
close down if as many as 25 men are taken 
from their forces. 


Archbald—The Gravity slope colliery of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co.. of which Ed- 
ward Flynn is colliery superintendent, made 
a record run on Aug. 20, when 1030 mine 
cars were dumped at the breaker and 2506 
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tons of coal were shipped to market. This 
was accomplished in eight hours’ time. 
The colliery averages 650 mine cars per 
day. 

Hazleton—Work will be started shortly 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co, toward 
moving its tracks away from the mine-cave 
zone between Park Place and Trenton, on 
the Mahanoy and Hazleton division. eal 
lar robbing has been going on in this vi- 
cinity in the collieries, causing frequent 
surface depressions. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—The fixing of prices on Penn- 
svlvania bituminous coal has caused a large 
number of small independent plants to sus- 
pend operations. This is particularly true 
of those small mines working the Freeport 
bed of coal in and about Brownsville. The 
small operators state that they cannot re- 
sume work until either the authorized price 
of coal is increased or the wage scale and 
the high cost of eatables brought within 
reach of the working man. 


Johnstown—Many cases of violation of 
the mine laws will be heard before the 
September term of the grand jury. Within 
the past few weeks a number of miners 
have been prosecuted and have given bail 
for their appearance in court. 


Beaver Falls—The purchase of 22,000 
acres of coal lands in South Beaver Town- 
ship by Pittsburgh capital has been made. 
The contract for the construction of a 
branch railroad, from the Pittsburgh, Lis- 
bon & Western Ry., from New Galilee to 
the coal fields, has been awarded. It is the 
purpose of the new owners of the coal land 
to strip the upper bed of coal, which is from 
3 to 4 ft. in thickness. Two steam shovels 
have been purchased. All of the land be- 
tween Cannelton and the Ohio River is un- 
derlaid with coal. The prospects are that 
this whole section will be developed. It 
is estimated that vast quantities of coal 
may be produced by the stripping process. 
The Beaver Brick and Clay Co., of New 
Falilee, has also purchased several farms 
néar Cannelton for the coal and clay un- 
derlying the property. 

Latro®e—Engineers are at work laying 
out the site for the coal plant and mining 
town planned by the Jamison Coal and 
Coke Co., on the Thaw tract, lying between 
Manito and Pleasant Unity, which has been 
leased by the company for immediate de- 
velopment. More than 1600 acres of Pitts- 
burgh coal are included in the tract, and 
the company intends putting down two 
shafts, both being some distance on this 
side of Pleasant Unity. It is said that it 
is planned to employ in the neighborhood 
of 2000 men, and it is the intention to ship 
the coal for byproduct purposes. No coke 
ovens will be built on the tract. 


Indiana—Two new operations are well 
under way in the Brush Valley district, In- 
diana County. One is being opened by the 
H. H. Snyder Coal Co. and the other by 
St. Clair & Simpson. Both began _ ship- 
ments over the Pennsylvania R.R. recently. 


Rices Landing—The Dilworth mine near 
here formerly owned and operated by the 
Dilworth Coal and Coke Co. but which was 
purchased by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
about one year ago has been placed in 
operation again. The Frick company has 
made great improvements to the plant 
among which is the building of a tipple 
with railroad connection. The mine was 
formerly a river mine. 


Grove City—One of the largest stripping 
operations yet undertaken in the Pennsyl- 
vania fields is now being developed south of 
this place. The bed of coal has a thickness 
of 43 ft. and at some places the covering is 
40 ft. thick. 


Ligonier — It has been officially an- 
nounced that the Pittsburgh, Westmoreland 
& Somerset R.R. will not be abandoned as 
was the rumor but will be improved greaty 
and branches made to tap new coal fields 
in this end of Somerset County. Two new 
locomotives have been purchased. 


Kaylor—Fire recently destroyed a portion 
of the plant of the North Penn Coal Co., 
with a loss estimated at $20,000. 


Pittsburgh — The various bituminous 
mine inspectors are now distributing the 
mine foremen’s certificates to the success- 
ful candidates at the examinations held in 
each district recently. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Buckhannon—Many coal mines have been 
opened in Upshur County, in the last six 
months. Many openings are found in the 
side hills and even ground-hog holes are 
investigated to determine if the animal in 
digging his underground home has come 
in contact with the coal bed. 


Clarksburg—The Francois Coal Co. com- 
pleted a deal for the purchase cf 208 acres 


COAL AGE 


of Pittsburgh coal land and 179 acres lo-~ 
cated in the Red Stone bed in Blk Creek 
Valley, between Clarksburg and Philippi, 
from Edgar and Lydia Douglas, of Spokane, 
Wash. The price paid is said to have 
been approximately $75,000. 
Whitestock—The Piney Pocahontas Coal 
Co. will shortly open another mine at White- 


stock, in the Pocahontas No. 3 vein. At 
this point this bed shows 60 in. of coal. 
Beckley—The Buffalo-Thacker Coal Co. 


is preparing to operate another mine in 
the Freeport bed near Beckley. This was 
formerly the Buffalo Collieries Co. 


Gassaway—The Pitt Block Mining Co., of 
Braxton, with a mine near Gassaway, ship- 
ping 100 tons daily, has been taken over 
by new _ interests. Joseph Goldberger is 
the newly elected president, Louis Farkas, 
vice president, and D. J. Lewis, secretary 
and treasurer. The capital stock will be 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000, and 
the production of the mine will be en- 
larged. 


Huntington—Uncertainty as to the scope 
of regulation instituted by the Federal Goy- 
ernment is holding up the development of 
a 2500-acre tract of coal land, owned by 
the Shelby Coal Co., in eastern Kentucky. 
Plans for development of the tract had been 
completed when the present move for coal 
directorship by the Government was begun. 


Huntington—With a rise of water in the 
Ohio River recently, large shipments of coal 
were started down the stream. Five tow- 
boats with a total of 44 barges and 9 flats 
carrying 26,500 bu. of coal left for down- 
river points. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The housing facilities at 
the Edgewater colliery of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. are being greatly in- 
creased by the construction of a large num- 
ber of dwellings for employees. Over 50 
houses are nearing completion and con- 
struction will soon begin on a number 
of others. This is the model coal-mining 
camp of the company and the largest pro- 
ducer in the state. 

KENTUCKY 

McRoberts—The newly completed Y. M. 
Cc. A. and welfare building here was opened 
last week by a big entertainment held in the 
building and attended by many of the high 
officials of the Consolidation Coal Co., the 
Elk Horn Mining Corporation and other 
interests. An interesting program was car- 
ried out. 


Jenkins—The Consolidation Coal Co. the 
work of which has been interrupted by an 
embargo on the Baltimore & Ohio for sev- 
eral days, is now mining and shipping more 
coal than at any other time in the history 
of the operations in eastern Kentucky. 


Wheelright—It is said here that the Elk 
Horn Mining Corporation has acquired ad- 
ditional holdings of coal lands along Main 
Beaver and Jacks Creek, near Wheelright, 
all of which will be opened for develop- 
ment within the next few months. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport—Work was recently started 
in opening the R. M. Ryan coal mine at 
Burkle’s Run. A foree of men are at work 
cutting timber and the excavation for the 
opening is under way. It is expected that 
coal will be mined by the middle of October. 


Columbus—According to evidence uncov- 
ered in an investigation of the suspension 
of certain Ohio mines, with an aggregate 
daily output of 4000 tons of coal, pro-Ger- 
man activities are responsible for the 
trouble. The Ohio Council of Defense is 
working on the matter, 


With the fixing of coal prices by Fed- 
eral authorities at a low point, the prop- 
osition of the State of Ohio for either 
purchasing or leasing a coal mine to sup- 
ply 23 state institutions, will probably not 
be pushed for the present. Officials of the 
Ohio Board of Administration feel that the 
$2 or $1.75 price fixed by Washington is 
as low as it could hope to mine coal, even 
using convict labor and thus nothing has 
been done with the proposition for the 
present. 


Athens—The order of President Wilson 
fixing the price of Hocking coal at $2 a 
ton will put between 75 and 100 small 
wagon mines around Athens and Nelson- 
ville out of business. These mines cannot 
be operated at a profit on less than $2.25 
a ton, it is said. 


ILLINOIS 


Lebanon—The People’s Coal and Mining 
Co. has closed its mine here on account of 
the price fixed by President Wilson. ‘The 
explanation is made that a soft stone for- 
mation in this mine, instead of rock, neces- 
Ps ih a greater expense in mining the 
coal. 
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Lincoln—Officials of the Latham Mining 
Co., employing 200 men, announce that the 
firm will close down on account of the 
prices fixed by President Wilson. They say 
that under the present cost of production 
they cannot operate at the President’s 
prices. Officials of the Lincoln Mining Co. 
and the Citizens’ Coal and Mining Co. say 
these two firms will operate at a loss at the 
President's figures. 


Springfield—A movement has been started 
among Springfield operators to dispense 
with jobbers and sell directly to consumers. 
As the price at the mine, under the schedule. 
fixed by President Wilson, will be $2.20 a 
ton, and the price for hauling is 50c. a ton, 
the price delivered would be $2.70 a ton 
unless it is found that the operators can 
take as added profit the 15e. jobbers’ profit, 
which would make the price $2.85 a ton, 
delivered. 


When President Wilson fixed the prices 
of coal in Illinois, Governor Lowden had on 
his desk an unsigned call for a special ses- 
sion of the Illinois legislature to deal with 
the coal situation and the draft of an act 
authorizing the Governor to sieze the coal 
mines of the state. The two documents 
have been laid aside. The Governor ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the President’s 
action and announced that the finding of 
Chief Justice Carter, state coal dictator, 
would be withheld because it differed little 
from the figures fixed by the President. He 
wired congratulations to the Chief Execu- 
tive. 


CUCEUCOUCPEUCEU CEC C CEE C CEP, 
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Pp. A. Hart has resigned as agent of the 
Virginian Ry. at ‘Norfolk, Ware) ieonas 
been succeeded by S. D. Adsit. 


J. C. Bryan has accepted a position in the 
equipment department of the Walter A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 


M. P. Gardner, of Cambridge, Ohio, 
has accepted a position as chief engineer 
with the newly organized Coal Ridge Co. 


F. E. Herriman has taken charge of mat- 
ters pertaining to coal properties of the 
New York Central Lines. He will also per- 
eh such other duties as may be assigned 
to him. ’ 


L. G. Hastings, of Fluck & Moore, engi- 
neers, of Somerset, Penn., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with Andrew B. 
Crichton, Farmers Bank Building, Johns- 
town, Penn. 


W. J. Frances, connected with mining 
operations in the Birmingham district for 
a number of years, has removed to Raton, 
N. M., where he has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Superior Coal Co. 


H. B. Fell, superintendent of the Wyom- 
ing Valley Water Supply Co., a subsidiary 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co:, announced 
recently that he had resigned to enter an 
army officers’ training camp at Fort Nia- 
gara. 


J. D. Martin, of Clothier, W. Va. has 
severed his connection with the engineering 
firm of Ewing Martin, of that place, to ac- 
cept the position as chief engineer of the 
United, Coal Corporation and_ subsidiary 
companies. 


W. A. Young, superintendent of coal ter- 
minals of the Virginian Ry., has resigned, 
effective about Sept. 1, to become asso- 
ciated with the Norfolk & Western Ry. at 
the Lamberts Point coal piers. Mr. Young’s 
successor has not yet been announced. 


George P. Moore, who for the past sev- 


eral years has been connected with - the 
Leckie Coal Co. and the West Virginia 
Poeahontas Coal Sales Co., will succeed 


Charles EK. Britt as manager for the West 
Virginia Coal Co., at Norfolk, Va. 


Clarence T. Starr, superintendent of the 
Katherine colliery, was commissioned on 
Aug. 25, as a captain of engineers in the 
army. He served nine months in the regu- 
lar army during the Spanish-American war 
and six years in the National Guard. 


W. H. Dayton has been appointed St. 
Louis city salesman for the Walter A. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. Mr. Dayton was 
formerly associated with the Railroad Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, as secretary and purchas- 
ing agent. He was also HWastern represen- 
tative of this firm for five years. 


Cc. W. Parkhurst, for a number of years 
superintendent of the electrical department 
of the Cambria Steel Co., has resigned his 
position and will shortly become superin- 
tendent of the electrical department of Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co. Mr; Parkhurst 
has been connected with the Cambria Steel 
Co. for the past 18 years. 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Dumping Car. A. C. Murphy, New York. 
1,232,958, July 10, 1917.. Filed Oct. 4, 1915. 
Serial No. 53,913. 

Coal Hod. J. Karssen, Holland, Mich. 
1,234,671, July 24, 1917. Filed Mar. 9, 1917. 
Serial No. 153,641. 


Mining Machine. 
Tikes 2,288,494; Jaly 17, 1917: 


BE. C. Morgan, Chicago, 
Filed May 1, 


1918. Serial No. 764,755. 

Coke Oven. E. J. Crossen, Joliet, IIl., 
1,227,518, May 22, 1917. Filed Sept. 25, 
1915. Serial No. 52,591. 


Miner’s Carbide Lamp. B. Lazare, Port- 


age, Penn. 1,232,572, July 10, 1917. Filed 
Apr. 26, 1917. Serial No. 164,641. 

Mining Apparatus. T. DeRoode, New 
York, N. Y. 1,229,418, June 12, 1917. Filed 
May 20, 1916. Serial No. 98,889. 

Furnace Grate. J. & A. Niclause, Paris, 
France. eb, o80, Oey To LOL. Filed 
Apr. 5, 1915. Serial No. 19,210. 

Chain for Mining Machines. H. A. Kuh», 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,232,051, July 3, 1917. 
May 18, 1914. Serial No. 839,336. 

Mining Machine. H. A. Kuhn, Pitts- 


burgh, Penn. 1,232,696, July 10, 1917. Filed 
May 18, 1914. Serial No. 839,332. 


Smoke Preventer. H. G. Kovel, New 
ViOUneeNa els lasetsOots. May. 22, 1917, 
Filed June 7, 1915. Serial No. 32,713. 

Coal Scuttle. A. HH. -Brown, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 1,227,527, May 22, 1917. 


Filed Dec. 13, 1913. 


Coal Unloading Pev'ce. 
Atlanta, Ga. 1.231,462, 
Filed Jan. 26, 1917. Serial No. 144,669. 

Furnace Lining. D. B. Howard, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 11-8 PRs Hee 08 HL 0 oti Ey Aa Wn I (8 
Filed Nov. 11, 1915. Serial No. 66,965. 

Mine Door. A. Blevins, A. L. Blevins avd 
Cc. F. Kilgore, Coeburn, Va. 1,228.643, Juve 


Serial No. 66,641. 


J. H. Tutwiler, 
June’” 26,~ 1917. 


5. 1917. Filed Apr. 20, 1916. Serial No. 
92,478. 

Mining System and Means. J. S. Bart- 
lett. Kalamazoo, Mich. 1.233.301. July 17, 
cere Filed Nov. 27, 1915. Serial No. 

st63. : 


Apparatus for Dischargine Coke. S. N. 
Wellington, London. Fre. 1229491. Jure 


12, 1917. Filed Oct. 30, 1916. Serial No. 
128,471. 

Smoke Handling Apparatns. A. Fernan- 
dez. Washington, D. C. 1.232,669, July 10, 
cee Filed Sept. 20, 1916. Serial No. 

21,250. 


Smoke Consumer avd Fuel Economizer. 
H. Pudney, Toronto, Can. 1,230,766, 


June 19, 1917. Filed Oct. 9, 1912. Serial 
No. 724,793. 

Furnace. N. Buck, assignor to Eureka 
Smokelecs Furnace Co.. Chicago, Ill. 1,233 - 
44h 5001 40.) 1917. Miled- Apr. 3, 1916. 


Serial No. 88,516. 


Apparatus for Reisins and Conveying 
Coal. F. L. Stuart, Baltimore, Md. 1,230, 
236. June 19. 1917. Filed May 20, 1916. 
Serial No. 98,889. 

Means for Sunnortins the Roofs of: Mine 
Entries. J. J. Robv. Cleveland. Ohio. 1.- 
229.393. June 12. 1917. Filed Dec. 9, 1912. 
Serial No. 735,867. 

Method of Controlling the Stoking of 
Furnaces. FE. A. Emery, St. Louis. Mo, 


1.234,317. July 24. 1917. Filed Feb. 20, 
1915. Serial No. 9559. 

Automatic Coal Feed and Draft Regu- 
lator. W. C. Koelling, Freeport, Kan. 
eacewie Sly LOS 1917, Milled Mar. 24, 


1917. Serial No. 157,182. 
Furnace Grate. C. J. Huber, assignor to 


Huber Grate Bar and Stoking Co., Balti- 

more, Md. 1,232,687, July 10. 1917. Filed 

Feb. 1, 1916. Serial No. 75,503. 
Apparatus for Handling Coal. CANA. 


Pratt, assignor to Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1,232,082.. July 3. 1917. Filed 
Apr. 4, 1914. Serial No. 829,435. 


Mechanical Stoker. J. Batteer, assignor 
to O. Barnett Foundry Co., a corporation 
of New Jersey. 1,251.325, June 26. 1917. 
Filed Oct. 4, 1913. Serial No. 793,279. 


Feeding and Burning Fine Fuel. W. D. 
Wood, assignor to Fuel Savings Co., Allen- 
town,.. Penn.” © 1,232,640) July’ 10. 1917. 
Filed Oct. 21, 1915. Serial No. 57,029. 


Shaking Mechanism for Furnace Grates. 
iu. Courtot, assignor to American Radiator 
€o., Chicago. Til. 1,232.006, July 3, 1917. 
Filed Apr. 15, 1914. Serial No. 831,980. 

Underfeed Stoker for Boilers. Hie as 
Standish and G. E. Stevens, assignors to 
Stevens Mfg. Assn., Boston, Mass. 1,223 - 
R21, July 17, 1917. Filed Nov. 28, 1913 
Serial No. 803,386. 
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Industrial News 
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Somerset, Penn.—J. B. Saylor, of this 
place, has purchased 325 acres of coal land 
from James Johnson, of Draketown. The 
tract is located in Lower Turkeyfoot Town- 
ship. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Rodgers Brothers 
Coal Co. is said to have acquired about 
4000 acres of coal properties on Tug River, 
and is planning for extensive development 
work. 

Seattle, Wash.—The lLink-Belt Co. of 
Washington, is the new name of the Link- 
Belt & Dodge Products Co. The headquar- 
ters of this firm is 574-576 First Ave., 
South, Seattle, Wash. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Mine Run Co., of which 
A. M. Gregory is manager, is starting the 
initial work on a coal development on the 
Seagraves Branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., several miles out from Harlan. 
It will begin shipping coal within 90 days. 


Connellsville, Penn.—W. W. Parshall, 
James R. Clay and G. S. Harah have pur- 
chased several tracts of coal land in Lu- 
zerne Township for $1500 per acre. The 
total consideration was $750,000. The prop- 
erty is located along the river front be- 
tween the Tower Hill and Isabella mines. 


a 


Uniontown, Penn.—Confirmation was re- 
cently had of a $750,000 coal sale, involv- 
ing the transfer of 485 acres or virgin coal 
in Luzerne Township. W. W. Parshall, 
James R. Cray and G. S. Harah purchased 
the Porter and Stewart tracts for a figure 
approximating $1500 per acre. The in- 
tentions of the purchasers have not been 
announced. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Upper Hillville mine, 
in Clarion County, Pennsylvania, which was 
a part of the property of Frank Williams & 
Co., of Buffalo, when it went into receiv- 
ers’ hands, has been sold to the Pennsy 
Central Coal Co., of East Brady, Penn., who 
has been the lessee for a year or so, the 
price paid being unofficially reported to be 
about $90,090. 


Uniontown, Penn.—I. W. Semans has sold 
through his receivers, Charles E. Lenhart 
and F. G. Kay, 3250 acres of Pittsburgh 
vein coal and 300 acres of surface in Am- 
well Township, Fayette County, to the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. for a consideration of $1,- 
007,929. This is the third sale made by 
Mr. Semans in the last few weeks. The 
other two totaled a consideration of $750,- 
000. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—The Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Lake Erie 
Railroad companies will jointly build and 
own the new railroad in Greene County for 
the development of great coal acreages. 
It is stated that this agreement will result 
in rapid construction of lines of road con- 
templated. The new railroad will be con- 
structed under the name of the Chartiers 
Southern Railroad Co. 


Charleston, W. Wa.—The Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Pittsburgh recently filed with 
the Public Service Conimission of West 
Virginia an order agreeing to give coal op- 
erators doing team loading business their 
allotment of coal cars, provided they are 
loaded within 24 hr. after they have been 
received. This is the first railroad in West 
Virginia to agree to furnish coal cars in- 
stead of box cars to the team track op- 
erators. 


Steubenville, Ohio—The La Belle Tron 
Works Co. has recently closed a coal-land 
deal in Brown County, W. Va., securing 
about 3000 acres in the Buffalo district, 
extending from the Joseph Crouch farm, 
southward to Short Creek, and eastward 
to West Liberty. The price paid for the 
coal is said to have been $100 per acre, 
making the largest financial transaction 
for coal in the county, and involving the 
sum of $300,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—General Manager W. J. 
Walsh, of the Spring Creek Coal Co., and 
Secretary P. G. Matheny, of the West End 
Coal Co., Springfield, Ill., and other opera- 
tors, had a conference here recently with 
officials of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western R.R. in an effort to obtain quicker 
movement of B. & O. coal cars. The rail- 
road officials attributed the delays to the 
operators sending B. & O. cars over other 
roads and revuested that this be avoided as 
much as possible. 


Monessen, Penn.—The report from Lock 
No. 4 for the month of July shows a falling 
off in the shipment of coal of 1.662,000 bu. 
and of coke 121,000 bu. 


All other traffic a 1000-hp. machine 
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was somewhat smaller, the number of pa*- 
Sengers carried downstream being 578. 
while in June it was 1241. Up-bound figures 
show 2111 for July as against 623 for June. 
The falling off in shipments of coal and 
coke was possibly due in great measure to 
the shortage of labor. 


_ Fairmont, W. Va.—Completion of nego- 
tiations was recently announced by Alex. 
R. Watson, of the Initial Fuel Co., of this 
city, disposes of a tract of 500 acres of 
Pittsburgh coal in Harrison County to the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., of Easton, 
Penn. The tract is situated at Reynolds- 
ville, a coal-mining town a few miles west 
of Clarksburg. The purchase price has 
not been made _ public. The purchasing 
company will develop the tract at once for 
the purpose of obtaining fuel for the op- 
eration of its own plant. 


Columhus, Ohio—Cars which were not 
filled to capacity have been photographed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad and these 
photographs are being sent to shippers in 
an effort to increase the efficiency of the 
road. J. M. Davis, vice president, began 
the appeal to increase car loads by send- 
ing photographs which showed how efforts 
of the railroad had been disregarded in 
pid bean ances He believes that the 
method wi el reatly toward i 
the difficulty. yr nf pe ea 


Toledo, Ohio—<Activities at the Toledo 
docks during the past week have been 
large. This is following out the instruc- 
tions received from Federal authorities to 
get as large a tonnage to the head of the 
Lakes before the close of navigation as 
possible. The Hocking Valley docks loaded 
147,000 tons during the week ending Aug. 
24, as compared with 148,000 tons the pre- 
vious week. The total tonnage handled 
by these docks since the opening of navi- 
gation is 2,428,176. The Toledo and Ohio 
Central docks loaded 102,000 tons, the same 
as the previous week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At a recent meeting of 
the local committee of the Commission on 
Car Service of the National Council of De- 
fense, reports were submitted which showed 
that 24,000 carloads, or 1,200,000 tons, more 
of coal have been handled by the railroads 
serving the Illinois field during the seven 
months ending July 31 than in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. T. 
T. Brewster, chairman of the Fifth and 
Ninth Districts Operators’ Association, ex- 
plained that the increased tonnage went to 
the northeast and northwest, which had 
previously been supplied by the Eastern 
mines. He explained its diversion from 
St. Louis, further, by the statement that 
St. Louis would not buy at prices that have 
prevailed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co. has purchased at an under- 
stood price of $1,000,000 the Southern Illi- 
nois Railway and Power Co., which owns 
and operates a traction line serving the 
Saline coal mining belt, connecting the Illi- 
nois towns of Eldorado, Harrisburg, Dorris- 
ville, Ledford and Carrier Mills. The deal 
is expected to result in an extension of the 
line to Marion, there joining the coal-belt 
traction line and the Murphysboro-Carbon- 
dale traction lines with the view of enter- 
ing St. Louis by joining up with traction 
enterprises projected southward from St. 
Louis. The Central Service company is a 
subsidiary of the Middle West Utilities Co. 
of Chicago, of which Samuel Insull, member 
of the National Defense Council, is presi- 
dent. The company controls and operates 
municipal utilities and traction lines in 150 
Illinois cities. 

East Pittsburgh, Penn.—Increasing de- 
velopment in the western Pennsylvania 
fields continues to call for more electric- 
ally-driven hoisting equipment. Orders re. 
cently taken by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. call for a total of 
2250 hp. in motors for use with Vulcan 
hoists. The Rachel Gas Coal Co., of Downs, 
W. Va., has ordered a 700-hp. alternating- 
current motor for its main hoist and a 300- 
hp. motor for its supply hoist. This shaft 
has a depth of 400 ft. and a capacity of 
3000 tons daily. The Lincoln Gas Coal Co. 
of Washington County, Pennsylvania, has 
ordered 300-hp. motors for both its main 
and supply hoists, working a 512-ft. shaft. 
This equipment will handle an output of 
1500 tons per day, which will be reached 
in about two years. At the end of that 
time a 1000-hp. motor will be placed on 
the hoist, and the 300-hp. machine shifted 
to a fan. A similar procedure will be fol- 
lowed at the Mather Coal and Coke Co.’s 
new shaft in the Tenmile Creek field in 
Greene County, Pennsylvania, where a 3006- 
hp. motor will be installed to take care 
of a 360-ft. shaft, to be replaced later by 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


The production, distrtibution and sale of 
anthracite little affected by Government 
price fixing. Bituminous moving on con- 
tract as usual. Spot bituminous almost 
entirely withdrawn from the market. 


Anthracite—The fixing of prices on 
anthracite has had but little effect upon 
the market. It seems to be the consensus 
of opnion among all concerned that the 
Government has been decidedly fair in the 
matter of prices accorded to the anthracite 
industry. These prices coincide closely 
with those of the larger companies and 
they have consequently not affected the 
general market to any appreciable degree. 

Anthracite mines are working with fair 
steadiness, and the output is perhaps larger 
per day and per man than any time before 
in the history of the industry. Considera- 
able quantities of this fuel are moving 
northward to the Lakes for transshipment 
west and northwest, while the supply to 
the Atlantic seaboard would appear to be 
about the same as in previous weeks. 


Bituminous—The condition of.the bitu- 
minous market is chaotic. The fixing of 
prices by Presidential order at a level ap- 
proximately one-third lower than _ that 
agreed upon by the operators has had the 
effect of practically withdrawing all spot 
coal from the. American market. Prior to 
the announcement of price fixation many 
contracts were entered into at prices con- 
siderably higher than those named, the idea 
of the consumers in entering into these 
contracts being that it would be better and 
more to their interest to pay a higher price 
for their fuel and receive preference in 
delivery than to enjoy a lower price but 
not get their coal. The result -has been 
that as soon as prices were fixed what 
coal has been produced has been applied 
to existing contracts and none or only 
small quantities placed upon the market. 

The prices as fixed, it is claimed, are so 
low that many mines, even some of fairly 
large size, will be driven from the coal 
business unless some readjustment is made. 
Delegations from various parts of the 
country have proceeded to Washington in 
an endeavor to get the prices on bitu- 
minous coal increased and save themselves 
from financial ruin. 


Lake Trade—The shipments of coal to 
the Great Lakes are in perhaps greater 
volume than previously. Lake coal has 
been given priority and fuel is being rushed 
to the Northwest in considerable quantities. 
The dumpings from various Lake Hrie piers 
at Ohio ports compare favorably with those 
of previous weeks. Congestion and car 
shortage are spoken of, however, and in 
some instances vessel owners have refused 
to hold their ships in port while the rail- 
roads could assemble coal with which they 
were to be loaded. 


Middle West—Buying 
Middle West during the past week has 
been light. The new price schedules are 
expected to reduce production, this effect 
having been already felt in certain’ locali- 
ties. The car supply shows somewhat. of 
an improvement over the past week. 
nouncement- of the new price’ schedule 
promulgated by the Government 
thoroughly disturbed the trade, causing 
considerable confusion and leaving retailers 
generally in doubt. .Many of these: dealers 
have accumulated stocks at prices decidedly 
higher than those advocated by: the Gov- 
ernment...Such dealers are uncertain as to 
whether’ they will be expected to sell: these 
stocks at the prices named by Washington. 
The market is, however, slowly readjusting 
itself to the new conditions. Demand for 
high-grade fuel is exceptionally good, while 
ordinary grades are, a trifle slow. The 
strike in [Illinois still continues, shutting 
off a considerable tonnage from that state. 
Practically no WHastern coals are finding 
their; way into the ;Middle West, and 
domestic demand is at a standstill. Few 
auotations indeed are.to be had at the DEASE 
ent time on spot coal. 


A Year “Ago—Railroad strikes podal bls 
the dominating feature. Advance to the 
full winter anthracite circular and buying 


throughout the 


still active. Bituminous shippers running 
behind on contracts. Lake movements un- 
satisfactory. Consumption in Middle West 


at maximum rate. 


oa 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


The ratio of tonnage produced to full- 
time output continued to decline during the 


week ended Aug. 11. Mines representing 
more than one-third of the output of the 
country produced 71.8 per cent. of their 


combined full-time capacity as limited by 
the present labor force. The index not only 
fell below the level of the preceding week 
(73.0), but rached the lowest point attained 
since June 1. Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Kansas 
and Missouri declined; Alabama, south- 
western Virginia and western Pennsy]- 
vania held their own; while eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee recovered to some ex- 
tent from the depression of the week before. 


PER CENT. OF FULL-TIME OUTPUT 


PRODUCED IN WEEK ENDED 
State July July July Aug. Aug 
14 21 28 4 1] 
Lowel seer eines 89.9 85.6 87.3 687;5) (82-6 
[llinois2 seep eae sess «lf 6T 0 e722 AG ONS 
Indiana. Pier eon 69 3) 6/5 8se69 05m OSe2., 
Ohio. Hoe OO SL O92: 69 A alae iee ds Une 
Western Penn..... Garon 277.9) 76e3 e182 Leads ae 
Southwestern Va... 89.6* 96.1* 95.8* 94.9* 94.0 
Eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 78.4 81.0 82.6 68.6 74.2 
Alabama. . clakaran 91.4 88.4 88.8 
Kansas and Missouri 78.0 78.2 69.5 69.4 64.9 
Oklahoma and Ar- 
katigasin i.e) Ton 169. 207920) 65045 /06;:0 


Total reported... 78.1* 76.3* 75.3* 73.0* 71.8 


* Revised figures. 


The record of cars of coal loaded on 
roads representing more than half the ship- 
ments of bituminous coal shows a drop of 
4 per cent. in the week ended Aug. 18, com- 
pared with the week ended Aug. 11, but an 
increase over the_low record of Aug. 4. The 
general downward tendency in the rate of 
production that has been manifested since 
the middle of July was resumed last week, 
after a slight gain in the week ended Aug. 
11, in all districts shown except Illinois and 


Indiana. The slump in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio is particularly to be noted. A strike 
in the Southern Appalachians decreased 


shipments from eastern Kentucky and east- 
ern Tennessee nearly 20 per cent. 











CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
Week Ended 
Aug. 4 Aug. Il Aug. 18 
Alabama, E. Ky., and E. 

Tent. eee bias ae 7,579 8,275 6,743 
Tll., Ind., and West. Ky.. 14,452 16,452 17,871 
Pa. ‘and’ Ooms fa. « 41,397 42,420 39,567 

W. Va. and Va.: 

Smokeless. .......... 10,212 10,762 10,662 

High volatile........ 16,648 17,702 16,822 
West of the Mississippi... 1,794 1,858 1,700 

Total eee. 92,082 97,469a 93,370 


a Revised from Ist report. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—Even with the Govern- 
ment announcement of steel prices known 
to be close at hand, the market has done 
some further readjusting on its own 
account. Pittsburgh has been the chief 
scene of activity and the business done has 
been almost uniformly at the expense of 
prices. 

The trade is much at sea as to the 
extent to which the readjustment will go, 
and is. not helped by conflicting advices 
from Washington as to prices to Allied 
governments and the public. In the absence 
of power to enforce a uniform price for 
the three classes of buying, the Adminis- 
tration is represented as turning to the 
Senate bill for such control of iron and 
steel as has been provided for food and 
fuel. Meanwhile sentiment grows in favor 
of substantially uniform prices to the 
Government, Allies and the public provided 
there is the anthracite type of adjustment 
rather ‘than that in bituminous coal, 

If the Government adopts the proposal 
to pay higher prices for finished steel to 
high-cost mills, pig iron may escape regu- 
lation except that due to the expected 
reduction in coke. No action on coke has 
been taken, though there are _ tentative 
estimates of a $4 price at ovens 
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Dunn—Actual and prospective regulation 
of commodity prices has remained the 
dominating factor in many industries and 
in securities markets, and in certain raw 
materials and manufactured products de- 
cisive readjustment has resulted from other 
than official action. In contrast to the 
former rapid and practically general up- 
turn, more recessions than advances now 
appear in wholesale quotations, and the 
possibilities of further downward. revisions 
enter largely into calculations. 


Bradstreets—Ordinary t cde buying is 
cautious pending price settlements. War 
orders have right of way. Government pur- 
chases enormous. Shifting of demand from 
ordinary trade channe!s indicated as: mili- 
tary population increases. Fall trade en- 
larging .in crop-producing districts. ate 
crops improved. Corn and cotton benefited 
by rains. Nstimates of winter and spring 
wheat yields being increased. industry 
active. Scarcity of raw materials increas- 
ing. No burdensome stocks apparent any- 
where. Coal prices fixed. Steel prices sag. 
Ordinary building at low ebb. Pacific Coast 
lumber trade exception to general activity. 


Dry Goods Economist—Sellers in many 
lines are deeply impressed with the narrow- 
ness of the limitations placed on buyers 
by merchants and merchandizing managers 
at this time. Apparently, the retail stores 
which in their buying appropriations. are 
taking into full consideration the great in- 
crease in prices are the exceptions. Certain 
garment manufacturers, for example, 
pointed out this week that for the amount 
of: money the retailer is paying today he 
obtains just half the number of garments 
he got for the same amount a year ago. 


Marshal] Field & Co.—Wholesale distribu- 
tion of dry goods for the current week 
has been in excess of the heavy volume in 
the corresponding period of 1916. Road 
sales for immediate as well as future ship- 
ment have surpassed those of a year ago 
by a good margin. Customers have been 
in the market in about equal numbers. 
Collections are considerably ahead of a year 


ago. Prices are firm. 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Comparative quiet has prevailed in the 


Boston ‘wool market for the week under 
review. The chief interest has been in con- 
nection with Government purchases or pros- 
pective purchases of wool. The position 
of wool in its relation to the national 
necessity is still difficult to define. Growers 
of and dealers in wool throughout the 
country have come to have more confidence 
in value and the soundness of the present 
market basis. There is a distinctly easy 
cotton market with improved conditions in 
regard to the crop. Kixeept in southern 
Texas the crop is making good progress 
and the prospect now is for one of good 
size. 
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Atlantic Seaboard. 
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BOSTON 


Government action suspends sales until 
the situation clears. Practically. no spot 
coal available at any originating point. 
Hampton Roads coals in sufficient supply 
for contracts and Government use, but 
shippers apprehensive of increasing . naval 
requisitions. Pennsylvania grades in strong 
demand at prices current on Aug. 21. An- 
thracite local situation still serious. 

Bituminous—The President’s price-fixing 
order has resulted in chaos, at least tem- 
porarily. It is apparently impossible to 
buy coal at $2 per net ton, and in view 
of the broad powers conferred by the Food 
Act, certainly the prudent: operators and 
selling agents will not place themselves in 
the position of defying the Government. 
Meanwhile, of course, existing contracts 
are in full operation and coal will continue 
to come forward for those who. arrange 1 
for spot deliveries prior’ to the day the 
President’s order became. effective. : 

In the Pocahontas and New River fields 
the new schedule will probably allow a fair 
margin, but why New River perators 
should be grantel a 15c. differential over 
and above any other bituminous mines east 
of the Mississippi is something not yet ex- 
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plained. A mine owner whose coal bed is 
9 ft. thick is placed on a parity with one 
who is cutting expensively into a 3-ft. seam. 
At a time when fuel is greatly needed one 
would suppose the authorities would try to 
avoid if possible any curtailment of out- 
put, but this is practically all the regula- 
tion has so far accomplished. 

When the new price was announced a 
large number of operators at once asked 
a very pertinent question. In cases where 
the mining cost was in excess of $2 per 
net ton did the Government desire that the 
mines be closed down or was it the intention 
to adjust wages to meet the demand? This 
was and is a well-balanced inquiry, but 
so far a conclusive answer is wanting. Of 
course, the phrasing of the President’s order 
leaves it open to modification later, presum- 
ably in case one section or another can 
make out a case. There is little doubt 
that a good many exceptions will be urged. 
It isn’t to be supposed that any reduction 
in wages will be the result of Federal ac- 
tion, but either prices must go up or mine- 
workers must accept less pay. There is no 
other alternative. 

this writing absolutely no sales are 
being reported on the new list and not- 
withstanding most urgent inquiries from 
buyers eager to pay the price ruling a fort- 
night ago, or any reasonable advance over 
that basis, the coal factors are powerless. 
It is hard to see, moreover, how conditions 
can be corrected without further executive 
action. The Federal Trade Commission will 
probably soon have an opportunity to diag- 
nose a situation much more serious than 
the one it has been sought to remedy. 

The statement of Doctor Garfield, the 
coal administrator, was not very reassuring 
as to the immediate future. Must each in- 
dividual mine show a clean bill of health 
before it will be permitted to ship coal at 
prices which manufacturers are more than 
willing to pay, in order in these strenuous 
times to make good on their obligations to 
deliver their manufactured product? 

At retail, in Boston, the price of bitumi- 


nous has not yet been changed. Will the 
Government take action on _ coastwise 
freights? There are people making money 


outside the coal trade! 

For the reasons outlined above, we are 
not in position this week to report any 
quotations on bituminous. The market is 
today at a standstill. 


Anthracite—The list of prices included 
in the President’s order coincides in broken, 
egg, stove and chestnut, with the circular 
of certain of the larger companies for 
shipments beginning Sept. 1. There is 
therefore no disturbance in anthracite be- 
cause of the Government action. The ship- 
pers are given the privilege of. charging 5c. 
more to cover the expense of screening at 
Tidewater piers, but otherwise no charge is 
recommended to the companies. 

A distinction is made, however, between 
“railroad-owned”’ mines and those operated 
by individuals. The latter are allowed to 
charge 75c. more than the companies, on 
account, it is said, of the disadvantage 
individual mines suffer through not being 
able to control transportation. The Govern- 
ment seems to have dealt considerately with 
the anthracite operators, and on all sides 
there is a feeling of satisfaction over the 
outcome of the price discussion at whole- 
sale. 


NEW YORK 

New anthracite prices pleasing to ‘he 
operators. Domestic coals searce, but pro- 
ducers are in better shape and distributing 
more coal to their customers. Small sizes 
plentiful. Bituminous operators complain 
of low prices fixed by the President and 
some may be forced to suspend operations. 
No free coals and bunkering is slow. 


Anthracite—The prices for the domestic 
sizes as fixed by the President practically 
represent what the big companies have been 


getting recently. There are only two 
changes. Broken coal shows an advance 
of 10c. per ton above that charged by 


some of the companies, while the new price 
of $4 for pea coal is an increase of 90c. 
over that charged by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., and a substan- 
tial increase over the prices previously asked 
by most of the other companies. There 
is comparatively little broken coal received 
here unless it is on contract, and whether 
or not the operators will take advantage 
of the new price fixed for pea coal and 
advance their Tidewater prices accordingly 
has not yet been announced. MRepresenta- 
tives of the companies expressed themselves 
as pleased at the apparent satisfaction of 
the President with the way the coal busi- 
ness was being conducted. 

The fixing of prices caused little flurry 
here. A great many tradesmen looked for 
a reduction. There was some comment be- 
cause prices for the steam sizes were not 
included in the announcement. 
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Pea coal 3s tight and quotations have 
ranged from $5.75 to $6.35 f.o.b., with 30c. 
added for alongside deliveries. 

The steam sizes are plentiful, Buck- 
wheat No. 1 is easy but shippers look for 
a stiff market in a couple of weeks. There 
is practically no call for rice or barley. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
fhe Sa et at the lower ports are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 

Broken! 2c vs eee os $5.95 $6.70 

Pe ee ase ka pod ea 5.85 6.60 
Stove. 2. ne seen vk 6.10 6.85 
Chestnuts. oes 6. 20 6.95 

CR ihr. or aig 4.60@4.80 5.75@6.35 
Bucks 7p 2 es 4.00@4.15 4.75@5.00 
Rice’. [23 Saae 3.40@3.60 3.00@3.50 
Barley’: 7.7%. 55 eet. be 2.90@3.10 2.25@2.50 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The market which had been 
practically dead for several weeks became 
stagnant with the announcement of the 
new prices by the President. Operators 
were sorely disappointed and surprised at 
the rate of $2 net ton at the mines for 
Pennsylvania coals and there are many who 
say that unless there is a change some 
operators will be compelled to suspend 
operations. 

There are several points to be cleared 
up, the most important of which is the 
matter of contracts. Newspaper reports 
have been that operators will be told to 
adjust their contracts with the new prices, 
while the operators contend that the Food 
and Fuel Bill provides that contracts shall 
not be abrogated. No official announce- 
ment, except that contained in the daily 
press has been received by the operators. 

There has been some hesitancy on the 
part of operators who had coal on the road 
at the time of fixing the prices as to 
whether they should quote the new price 
or the old price to buyers. Some held 
that inasmuch as the coal had been shipped 
prior to the fixing of the new prices, the 
old price obtained while others contended 
the opposite. However, no sales were heard 
of at the old prices and shippers, as a 
rule had no coal to offer for sale and were 
not making any quotations. It was said 
that some sales had been made, the price 
to be fixed when the matter of priority 
of rate had been decided. 

It has been many months since spot 
coal has been so scarce here. Wholesale 
dealers have none to offer and are not 
quoting prices. Demand is heavy and it 
was said that some Government vessels 
were being detained in the harbor because 
of the lack of fuel, although officials had 
been endeavoring to secure enough coal to 
enable them to leave port. Unless condi- 
tions improve at once, it was predicted that 
many factories and industrial: plants will be 
forced to suspend operations, so short has 
become supplies. 

Bunker demand is heavy, 
the scarcity of free coals there 
delay in loading. 


but owing to 
is much 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade satisfied with Govern- 
ment price order, Pea price only cause for 
surprise. Some grades lowered in price. 
Retailers have price problem. Heavy de- 
mand for sizes continues. Steam coals 
easy. Bituminous price order dazes trade. 
Operators face loss. Appeal made _ for 
change. Brokerage business hit. Fair 
shipments, but mostly on contracts. 


Anthracite—Probably the only surprise 
occasioned by the President’s price regulat- 
ing order, at least to those immediately 
concerned in the trade, was that portion 
of it relating to the pea coal price, which 
was fixed at $4, or 90c. higher than the 
lowest circular price for September, that 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. There is no question that this is justi- 
fied by the circumstances. As to the other 
prices it was felt that since the trade had 
been working below the prices as set by 
the Trade Commission that these would be 
the ruling figures in any order issued by 
the Government. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that while the white ash pea coal was 
increased 90c., the increase on red ash and 
Lykens Valley coal of the same size was 
but 70c. over the old figures, while the 
prepared sizes of these two classifications 
were reduced in price. On Lykens Valley 
egg this reduction amounted to 50c., while 
on the stove and nut the reductions on 
both classifications were 10c. each. 

It is unusual for the Western market 
to buy pea coal in the quantities it is now 
calling for. Shippers say the demand is 
heavy and that $4.65 is freely offered to 
individual operators for it. 
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There is not a great deal of strength to 
the steam sizes. Buckwheat is fair and is 
being sold by some at $3.40 to $3.50. It 
is becoming noticeable that the demand for 
this size for domestic use is increasing. 
We are informed that in Philadelphia and 
vicinity there are now in use about 2000 
boilers constructed to burn buckwheat for 
heating purposes. It is claimed that their 
consumption this winter will be about 45,- 
000 to 50,000 tons, which is about a 50 
per cent. increase over last year. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken..... $5.10 $6.25 Buck...... $2.90 3.30 

gg eee QS 5 8 OO RICO. eae 2.40 3.40 

Stove...... 4.60 5.90 Boiler..... 25209 3530 

NutAG. sone 4.70 5.95 Barley WoO 2015 
Pea vada 3.30 4.20 

Bituminous—The operators are still in a 


daze due to the drastic price regulating 
order of the President. They had, of 
course, believed for some time that action 
was pending in reference to prices, for ever 
since the agreement they made with Secre- 
tary Lane to sell coal at $3 and $3.50 
there has been a continuous agitation for 
lower figures. However, no one expected a 
cut that practically means elimination for 
many small operators and heavy losses for 
many other interests. There can be no 
doubt that with prices of $2.25 for screened 
coal, $2 for mine run and $1.75 for slack 
that much coal will be brought to the 
mouth of the mine at a loss. As to the 
small and poorly equipped openings which 
always spring up in time of heavy demand, 
they will have to be closed entirely, which 
will diminish the already inadequate supply 
by_a considerable tonnage in the aggregate. 

In their desire to assist the Government 
at this time most operators are loath to 
publicity discuss the situation, and in order 
that they may form some definite basis for 
action a meeting has been called for Pitts- 
burgh at which some plan is to be outlined 
in order to place their case before the 
President in the proper light. 

The operators continue to point out that 
with a good car supply and fair rail move- 
ment the prices would to a great extent 
adjust themselves and they will take great 
pains to impress upon the President this 
feature of the situation and urge him to 
take such action as will insure sufficient 
cars at all times. 

Another radical change likely to be 
effected if the new order stands is the 
complete elimination of purely brokerage 
houses and the trading between houses. 
With the small commission allowed this 
feature of the trade will soon be but a 
matter of history, as the margin is too 
small on which to conduct business these 
days. 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous coal trade halted while the 
air is filled with hot discussion over Gov- 
ernment price fixing. Many small mines 
will be forced to close. Little coal at 
Tidewater. Anthracite receipts light. 


Bituminous—Never in the history of the 
soft-coal industry has such a halt come 
to the trade as at present. A week after 
the Government fixed the price of coal 
around $2 there is no fuel of that price on 
the market here. In addition, there is the 
fear of the coal men to sell or buy at higher 
prices than prescribed under penalties that 
could run as high as two years’ imprison- 
ment and $5000 fine for each transaction, 
and the result is that all spot trading has 
ceased. 

Some coal is moving on contracts, but 
this movement is not even up to standard. 
The Tidewater Coal Exchange is reported 
receiving less fuel than at any time in its 
brief history, and the present week started 
with Tidewater piers almost swept clear of 
fuel. While coal men here say that the 
trade is ready to go the limit of practical co- 
operation with the Government under regu- 
lation, many of the best posted fuel men 
here say that they fear that the plan as 
at present outlined is in for some bumps 
before it is straightened out. 

Meanwhile consumers here are growing 
desperately short of fuel in many cases. 
Every coal man is being beseiged with 
requests for fuel at any price, but there 
are general refusals. It seems sure that 
no coal is being sold on the $2 basis; if 
any is going at higher rates, no one is ad- 
mitting the fact. Unless quick relief comes 
there is sure to be a mighty serious situa- 
tion develop for those industries that have 
relied in whole or in part on open market 
purchasing. Even the firms that are ap- 
parently covered with contracts may have 
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their troubles, as deliveries are far back. 
The whole situation is far from satisfac- 
tory—some regard it in a much more 
serious light. . 
Anthracite—Hard coal. firms here are 
doling out their supplies in an effort to 


make all’ ends’ meet. Few consumers are 
now getting all the coal they ask for. 
So far there is no actual need, but stocks 


are far below the seasonal average and re- 
ceipts are so light as to cause much un- 
easiness. The Government prices make 
little change in existing conditions. The 
probabilities are that the present schedule 
will be maintained until the first of Sep- 
tember and then a 10c. a ton advance will 
be made. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement rather light this week. Prac- 
tically all prices withdrawn. Stocks some- 
what better. Piers still badiy congested. 


Shipments have been slightly less this 
week than last. The bulk of the tonnage 
has moved on contract business, with an 
occasional cargo for export at the market. 
The majority of shippers have withdrawn 
all prices for domestic business and are 
not quoting until the matter of price has 
been definitely settled by the Government. 

It is understood that the recent announce- 
ment in regard to the price of $2 for Poca- 
hontas and $2.15 for New River, net ton 
f.o.b. mines, does not apply to foreign 
business nor to bunker coal to foreign 
steamers. Prices for this business are 
around $6.50 per gross ton. 

At Newport News and Sewalls Point the 
piers are still blocked and dispatch to ves- 
sels is far from satisfactory. These two 
terminals are the strongholds of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, especially Newport 
News. There is some excuse for detention 
at Sewalls Point where there is only one 
pier. At Newport News, however, the fa- 
cilities are substantially the same as at 
Lamberts Point, where the majority of the 
shippers are not in the _ pool. At this 
latter terminal the tonnage dumped is far 
in excess of that at Newport News and dis- 
patch is much better. 

Anthracite is still scarce and dealers re- 
pert that they are unable to secure more 
than a small percentage of the coal bought. 
The greater part of this grade arriving 
here is by vessel and dealers who are with- 
out wharf facilities are placed at a great 
disadvantage. Prices still continue around 


$9 per net ton, delivered, cash 
BPO OC COCO COCOMEC CULL LLEL EL LOLL ELLER? 
: Ocean Shipping : 
F asusancuncsecuasunconcascnnssencenacanensesovenceassassagsas DEPPETUEUERCERAED EEDA EERE OR ete eee eee tenn sa 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 
There are very few coal orders in the 
market. Few steamers are available for 
such orders, and the market is at about 
the same level as a week ago. Whether 


or not the recent Washington ruling as to 
the price of coal will have any effect on 
the export coal freight market is as yet 
undetermined. None of the recent fixtures 
for export coal have been reported. 


We would quote freight rates on coal 
by steamer as follows: 
Europe Aug. 20 Aug. 27 


Marseilles. .... $100 00 about 
Spain (Atlantic)* 42.00 about 42.50 about 


Spain(Med’t’n)* 44.40 about 45.00 about 

Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


$100.00 about 


South America 


Montevideo..... $30.00@32. 40 $30. 40 
Buenos Aires.... 30.00@32. 40 30.40 
Rosario. . : 33. 60@ 36.00 34.00 
Rio Janeiro.. °31.00 about *35.00 about 
Santos... 335.00 about 331.00 about 
Chile(good port) 16.00 about 16.00 about 
West Indies 
Havana. . ; 5.25@ 5.50 5.25 about 
Cardenas, Sagua 6.75 about 6.75 about 
Cienfuegos... 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 
Port au Spain.. 10.00@ 10.50 10. 00@ 10.50 
St. Lucia. 10.00@10.50 10.00@ 10.50 
St. Thomas... 9. 00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Barbados....... 10.00@10.50 10.00@10. 50 
IKXKingston. 7.50 about 7.75 about 
Curacao’... 9.00@ 9.25 9.00 to 9.25 
Santiago....... 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 
Guantanamo.... 7eaU@id. TD 1.50Qe 7 a7 > 
Bermuda....... 7.00 about 7.00 about 
Mexico 
Vera Cruze yer = 9.50@ 10.00 9.50 10.00 
TAMpicoOnte ss 9.50@ 10.00 9. 50@ 10. 00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1} And p.c. 


? Or other good Spanish port. * Net. _ 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Coal price fixing stops transactions. 
of prices being increased. 
Lake coal reduces 
turers. 


There has been practically no coal sold 
in the open market since the President pro- 
mulgated his order fixing the price of Pitts- 
burgh district coal at $1.75 for slack, $2 
for mine-run and $2.25 for sereened coal, 
per net ton at mine. Many operators in- 
sist that the schedule is too low and that 
it is below cost for many small mines, not 
counting the wagon mines, many of which 
went out of business after the Peabody 
agreement on the $3 basis. 

There is complaint this wee that the 
operation of Priority Order No. 1 of the new 
Priority Board, in favor of Lake coal ship- 
ments, will reduce the supplies of fuel to 
manufacturers in the Pittsburgh and valley 
districts, perhaps causing some works to 
curtail operations. 

We quote the 


Hope 
Priority for 
supplies to manufac- 


market extremely quiet 
at the prescribed prices, $1.75 for slack, $2 
for mine-run and $2.25 for sereened coal, 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 
Bituminous disturbance goes on, No- 
body knows which way to turn. Little free 
coal on the market. Canadian movement 
better. Anthracite going fast by Lake. 
Less clamor here. 


Bituminous—The uncertainty continues. 
Only one result of the price fixing is appar- 
ent. The operators are falling back on their 
contracts and announcing that they have 
no coal to sell. The consumer with a con- 
tract that will meet his needs, no matter 
if the price is somewhat high, is called 
lucky and the jobber who has such agree- 
ments is recalling with satisfaction the days 
when he was called a fool for making them. 

It is feared that if the present state of 
things lasts, the output of coal will be re- 
duced, which is the worst thing that could 
well happen. When the $2 price was an- 
nounced, there was sign of rebellion re- 
ported on the part of some operators, but 
that appears to have passed. The state- 
ment that coal could be put on ears for 
$1.35 probably stopped that. 

The bituminous market is in such condi- 


tion that all figures will be practically 
nominal. Jobbers can get next to no coal. 
They would be willing to pay more, but 


are doubtful of the legality of such a trans- 
action. Based on the prices of $1.75 net 
at the mines for slack and $2 for lump, with 
the jobber’s profit of 15c. and the various 
rates of freight from mines that ship here, 
it works out in this way: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh ES 50 oo 750 
Bessmer! eee eee 3.20 3.70 
Allegheny Valley 3.15 3.65 


No other coal comes here regularly, on 
account of higher rail rates, but there are 
specialized grades, like smithing, smokeless 
and ecannel, which have been bringing a 
dollar or two extra, but it would be hard 
to say what prices they would take now, 
as new orders are not at present filled. 
Practically all coal moves on _ contract, 
which is above these prices. 

Anthracite—The sudden 
Lake tonnage for a day or two lately, ow- 
ing to slow unloading of ore cargoes, threw 
an unusual amount of coal into the local 
trade and for the first time lately fur- 
nished more coal than could be distributed 
in one day, so that the demand in the city 
is satisfied at present. The anthracite in- 
terests appear to be pleased with the prices 
fixed by the Government, saving that they 
vindicate their judgment in the matter. 
The changes are so slight that it will hardly 
be necessary to revise the lists. 

Shipments by Lake look small, especially 
as the. Canadian cargoes are no longer in- 
cluded, being, to American ports only, 76,- 
800 tons, of which 138.500 tons cleared for 


giving out of 


Chicago, 8300 tons for Milwaukee, 8000 
tons for Sheboygan, 1900 tons for Manito- 
woe, 850 tons for Racine, 2550 tons for 


Marquette, 850 tons for Marinette and 40,- 
900 tons for Duluth and Superior. 

Freight rates are 45c. to Duluth, 50c. 
to Milwaukee. 55¢c. to Marquette, 60c. to 
Chicago. 65c. to Manitowoc, 75¢e. to She- 
boygan and $1.25 to Racine. 


TOLEDO 


Many steam users cancelling orders, ow- 
ing to the new prices as fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. Small towns in this section suf- 
fering from shortage of coal supplies in 
all grades, 
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Buyers are holding off before placing or- 
ders for supplies for the winter, ostensibly 
waiting to see what effect the new quota- 
tions will have on deliveries. In the mean- 
time they are not placing orders, and are 
using the coal they have in stock. The in- 
evitable result, according to wholesalers, 
will be a general shortage of coal in this 
section within a month. At this time only 
the small towns in the immediate vicinity 
of Toledo have been complaining of a short- 
age. 

Domestic trade is good. Retailers who 
have stocks of anthracite are not having 
any trouble in getting last year’s price, and 
in most cases a slight advance thereon. 
The small dealers who have been trying to 
get a supply of coal for the winter for 
the past month, are in worse plight now 
than ever. 

Government supplies are being given pref- 
erence over everything else in transporta- 
tion; the movement of troops will soon 
begin. Retailers in the villages near here 
are for the most part completely sold out 
of anthracite. The supply of coke is also 
small and insufficient to take care of the 
demands which will be made upon it in the 
villages. 

A few vessels left this port this week for 
the Northwest without cargoes. Vessel 
owners refused to hold the ships while the 
railroads moved the coal to the docks. 
Every ‘effort is being made to ship all the 
coal possible to the Northwest before the 
close of navigation. 


Prices on net tons, f.0.b. mines, are as 
follows 
; Lump and Nut and 
Mine-Run Egg Slack 


Hocking and 
Pomeroy. $2. 00@2. 35 a rhs 2.60 a 75@2.10 
Kentucky... 1.95 70 


Pocohontas. 2.00 335 75 
West Virginia 
splint.iee lo 2.40 1.¢°O 
DETROIT 
Consumers of steam and domestic coal 


continue a waiting policy. Receipts of 
anthracite are light. Lake shipments in- 
crease in volume. 

Bituminous—With the initiatory steps 


toward regulation of the bituminous coal 
trade taken by the Government through 
the fixing of prices for the pro@uct of the 
various mining districts, Detroit consumers 
of steam and domestic coal, have so far 
evinced no increase in interest. Detroit job- 
bers in general have no eriticism to make 
of the prices fixed by the President. The 
opinion is held by many of them, however, 
that the action of the President will re- 
sult in a noticeable diminishing of the 
supply of coal available for local distribu- 
tion. This’ theory is based on the belief 
that the lower prices will have the effect 
of stimulating demand at other points, tend- 
ing to reduce shipments to Detroit and 
Michigan. It is asserted that large con- 
sumers, such as the Detroit Edison Co., 
the Detroit City Gas Co. and the Detroit 
United Railways, are likely to be benefited 
by the President’s price-fixing arrange- 
ment to a greater degree than some of the 
smaller users of steam coal, such as apart- 
ment houses and _ factories, which have 
found it necessary to assure their supply 
of fuel by putting in stocks before the new 
prices became effective. 


Anthracite—Incoming shipments of an- 
thracite are light in volume and the buy- 
ing is not of an urgent nature. Household 
consumers seem to be delaying placing or- 
ders and retail yards seem inelined te 
await future possibilities. 

Lake Trade—Under instructions from the 
Government’s new director of transporta- 
tion, the coal-carrying roads are making an 
effort to increase the supply of cars avail- 
able for moving coal to loading ports and 
a perceptible gain in volume of Lake ship- 
ments is apparent, though chief activity is 
still centered in Toledo and Sandusky. 


COLUMBUS 


The coal trade in central Ohio is un- 
settled because of the new price schedules 
announced from Washington. Operators 
and shippers are waiting to see the effects 
of official announcement and to investigate 
the matter. 


The price announcement from Washing- 
ton was like a bolt out of a clear sky, 
with the possible exception that the sky 
was not as clear as it might have been. 
In other words, producers and shippers be- 
lieved there would be a reduction, but were 
not prepared for the radical change in 
levels made by the announcement, Most of 
the week following the announcement was 
taken up with discussions of the matter and 
what steps would be taken. In the mean- 
time little activity outside of steam and 
Lake trade was reported. 
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The Lake trade is active to the extreme 
and orders from Washington to ship all 
available tonnage to the Northwest are be- 
ing carried out. Loadings at the docks have 
been heavy. Vessel movement is fairly good 
and there is nothing to hinder a good ton- 
nage going to the Upper Lake ports. 

Production is rather good, although sev- 
eral mines in the Hocking Valley were 
closed down during the past week, due to 
minor labor troubles The railroads are 
also congested and free movement is re- 
stricted. Consequently the output in many 
Ohio fields has been considerably restricted. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ $2.25 $2.25 ; 
Inch and a quarter...... 2.25 EN: $2225 
Three-quarter inch...... ae tei de yy 
iT ALPE Rial Se Soe ere 7 Ae 7 ApS 225 
| 1 OD ig Cee ne (ae des 2725 Se Ae 
Mine run. 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Nut, pea and slack... 1275 1.75 175 
Coarse slack. . lez i275 75 

CINCINNATI 

Business has practically ceased pending 

discussion of how to handle new Federal 

prices, although some new retail figures 


have stimulated that department. 


The effect of the maximum coal prices 
announced by the Government last week 
had much the same effect in Cincinnati 
as elsewhere—putting the trade into a state 
of considerable uncertainty as to how the 
practical details of the matter are to be 
worked out. The principal source of un- 
easiness is the considerable number of re- 
tailers who purchased coal at the higher 
market levels heretofore prevailing, it be- 
ing pointed out that if retail prices are 
now fixed with reference to the new maxi- 
mum figures, these retailers will suffer se- 
verely. 

So far there has been comparatively 
little stimulus to business, as only a few 
retail concerns have announced new prices, 
and these prices are not scaled down, as 
a rule, to the level indicated by the Gov- 
ernment mine prices. During the near fu- 
ture, however, it is believed that the mat- 
ter will get down to a business basis, and 
that buying will be on a heavier scale 
than the trade can handle. Tt-is'\fre- 
quently remarked that low prices will not 
solve the question of supply and trans- 
portation. 


LOUISVILLE 


Washington news dispatches announcing 
new Government prices paralyze business. 
Operators without official information are 
not selling and consumers not buying on 
former levels. 


The first result of the newspaper reports 
from Washington as to the new schedule 
of prices fixed by the Government on coals 
of this section has been practical paralysis 
of the business. Operators have no infor- 
mation other than the public and represen- 
tatives of operating corporations have no 
instructions as to selling prices. Numbers 
of operators have declined to accept any 
business and are now engaged in filling pre- 
vious orders. Consumer contracts, are, in 
numerous cases, being cancelled, although 
operators have not indicated an intention 
to consider the Government order applicable 
to their long-term contracts now being filled 
at losses. Here and there retail dealers 
have announced prices conforming to the 
Government’s scale, but generally the re- 
tail level is without change from conditions 
of several weeks ago, with many dealers 
concerned about holdings bought high. Lit- 
tle selling is being done to domestic con- 
sumers. The whole coal trade is looking 
forward in the hope that something defi- 
nite will develop quickly so that business, 
on some dependable basis, can be resumed. 

No information on prices could be ob- 
tained and the representative of “Coal Age” 
found no operators in Louisville who re- 


ported sales. 
BIRMINGHAM 

Prices fixed by Government cause con- 
sternation in the coal-mining industry and 
practically paralyzes activities. Large dele- 
gation, armed with cost-sheet data, proceeds 
to Washington to seek relief from Federal 
officials to prevent the closing down of 
many mines. Negotiations still on for the 
adjustment of labor troubles between opera- 
tors and United Mine Workers, with result 
much in doubt. 

The announcement of the new schedule 
of prices at the mines for Alabama coal 
proved a veritable bomb in the ranks of 
the operators, and the labor troubles paled 
into comparative insignificance beside the 
ruinous effects of the new figures. It is 
slaimed that the enforcement of the schedule 
will result in the immediate closing down 
of a large number of mines. A strong dele- 
gation of operators, armed with properly 
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certified cost sheets covering the production 
in the several fields is now in Washington 
and will endeavor to secure an adjustment 
in the rates which will admit of a fair 
margin of profit to the mine owners. 

The demand for coal is good and consum- 
ers are offering, premiums,over the Gov- 
ernment schedule, which, of course, could 
not be i patty even if thé coal was avail- 
able. Production has been so’ vitally af- 
fected by miners failing to return to work 
as instructed by the union officials, pending 
the adjustment of their differences with the 
operators, that the mines have been unable 


to take care of orders in hand. Conse- 
quently there is practically no coal supply 
available for the spot trade. The new 
schedule for Alabama mines is as follows 
per net ton, mines: 
Prepared Slack or 
Mine-Run Sizes _ Screenings 
Big Séanis ow ace aeer $1.90 $2.15 $1.65 
Pratt, Jagger, Corona 2.15 2.40 1.90 
Cahaba, Black Creek 2.40 2.65 2515 
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: Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Prices stiffening again. Preference to 
Lake coal shipments makes further decrease 
in coke car supply. Prospects of Govern- 
ment price fixing. 


In the last two days of last week the 
spot furnace coke market advanced rather 
sharply, until as high as $16 was paid on 
one or two purchases. Monday of this week 
the market appeared very soft as buyers 
were entirely absent and asking prices 
dropped to $13 or possibly less. On Tues- 
day a short car supply developed, the extra 
shortage being attributed to the priority 
order in favor of Lake coal shipments, since 
even coke racks was to be diverted if 
necessary, and the market started advanc- 
ing, with initial sales at $13.50 and pros- 
pects of $14.50 or higher being reached. 

Action by the Priority Board might 
remedy the situation, but the coke opera- 
tors are not interested in making repre- 
sentations as in the long run they profit 
by car shortage. Coke consumers do not 
seem to be nearly as well organized as coal 
consumers and railroads in the Northwest, 
who have exerted continuous and intelligent 
pressure upon Washington in favor of the 
Lake coal trade. 

An order by the President, fixing coke 
prices, is expected almost any day, as 
the cost reports recently called for have 
been furnished the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is possible, however, that the 
fixing of coke prices may be delayed on 
account of the complaint that has arisen 
over the lowness of the coai prices fixed 
last week. If the $2 price for the Pitts- 
burgh district should stand, the coke oper>- 
tors would hardly be allowed a higher coa: 
value, as their vein is thicker and softer, 
and the ton and a half of coal involved 
would therefore not be more than $3, while 
75c. added for conversion would make $3.75 
for coke. 

If the coke trade were to follow the 
example of the coal trade there would now 
be contracts in the making at prices higher 
than the expected Government price, as 
operators would give preference in ship- 
ment on such contracts. If anything of 
this sort is being done, however, no _ in- 
formation has leaked out. We quote the 
rye market at $13.50@14 for furnace and 
$14@15 for foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Aug. 18, at 350,954 tons, 
an increase of 9001 tons, and shipments at 
358,476 tons, an increase of 6416 tons. 


Birmingham—There is a brisk demand 
for coke in this district, but practically no 
business being taken. The producing facili- 
ties are being heavily taxed under existing 
conditions to take care of orders in hand 
and in some cases it has been found neces- 
sary by furnace-operating companies to 
divert foundry coke for furnace consump- 
tion. The output has been curtailed con- 
siderably by the slowing down in mining 
operations incident to labor disturbances. 
Only a car now and then is available, 
quotations ranging from $14 to $16.50 per 
net ton ovens for foundry product in the 
spot market. 


Buffalo—There appears to be no break in 
prices, though it was expected that they 
would be ordered down before this, as $2 
coal with which to make $16 coke is an 
extremely odd state of things. Consumers 
are not buying any more than they must, 
as they consider the prices outrageously 
high. Jobbers quote 72-hour foundry, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, at $16.85, 42-hour furnace at $15.85 
and stock at $13. The week's receipts of 
iron ore by Lake were 219,807 gross tons. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Buying during the past week ery light. 
New price schedules expected o ‘educe pro- 
duction. Car supply shows improvement. 

During the past week operators generally 
received numerous order concellations from 
retailers as well as steam users. This, no 
doubt, was due to the expected reduction 
in prices, which has since been put into 
effect by the President’s recent order. 
The cancellations in no wise have hindered 
production since the mines have been too 
far behind on orders to be affected, and the 
labor supply has been so far from satis- 
factory that the mines have not had much 
opportunity to catch up with current orders. 

The new war prices as fixed by the 
President reduce the mine price on Illi- 
nois and Indiana coa!s approximately $1.30 
per ton on sized coal, 80c. on mine-run and 
$1.05 on screenings, except in the thin vein 
field of northern Illinois where the reduc- 
tion is 85c. on prepared sizes, 35c. on 
mine-run and 60c. on sereenings. Strenu- 
ous efforts will, no doubt, be made to have 
these prices increased in some of the 
mining districts especially where the cost 
of production exceeds the general average 
return as fixed by this order. 

The labor situation is far from satisfac- 
tory, and while there are fewer mines idle 
the past week than was the case throughout 
the two previous weeks, more trouble is 
expected and few mines are working within 
75 per cent. of full crews. Preliminary 
steps are being taken by the miners of 
Illinois to have an election on Aug. 31, to 
decide whether or not the membership is 


in favor of a higher rate of pay, the same 
to be taken up by their officers, threshed 


out with the operators, and to date from 
Sept. 1. Just what increases are to be 
asked is not known, but the amount of the 
increases will in all probability be as much, 
if not more than the amount granted during 
April of this year. 

The supply of empties for mine loading 
has shown some improvement the past 
week. Embargoes have, however, restricted 
the movement of eastern Kentucky and 
West Virginia coals for points in this 
territory. The Norfolk & Western and the 
Louisville & Nashville are badly congested, 
and little coal off the latter road is moving 
north of the Ohio River. 


CHICAGO 


Prices to consumers drop in Chicago. 
Announcement of new price schedules dis- 
turbs the trade, causing confusion and 
leaving retailers in doubt. 


The big cut in the price of coal at the 
mines ordered by the President had this 
immediate reflection in a schedule of prices 
as announced by the Consumers Co., 
Chicago’s largest retailers: 


New Price Old Price 


Hocking Valley (Ohio) TARDE $6. 20 $7.75 


Brazil (Indiana) Block. 5.30 6.75 
Carterville Lump-Fur nace. 5.45 6.75 
Franklin County preeeros sizes. 5.45 6.75 
Indiana Lump-Egg. he; 5.30 6.75 
Southern Illinois Nut. 5.45 6.75 
Pocahontas Mine-run > (West 

Was) iter irl ime es ams We 6.50 7.50 
Pocahontas Lump-Egg (West 

Vedi Qian tee © Nore 8.00 9.00 
Solvay Coke—Egg and Nut. 8.75 8.65 
Carbon Washed Nut.......... 5.45 1:25 


Retailers who have made contracts for 
their supply of Eastern coals are much 
worried inasmuch as they stand to lose 
$1.30 to $1.60 per ton unless the contracts 


are abrogated. If the contracts are not 
abrogated quite a number will be forced 
into bankruptcy. Steps are being taken 


by Commissioner Kendall 
Retail Coal Merchants Association to lay 
the matter before Dr. Garfield, coal dictator 
appointed by the President. 

No announcement has as yet been made 
by Chicago retailers relative to the new 
retail price of anthracite. Little of this 
coal is held in stock by the dealers, and 
the demand has been so keen that whole- 
ealere have been unable to satisfy the local 
trade. 

The Franklin County 


of the Chicago 


mines have had a 


better car supply the past week than for 
some time, and but little time was lost 
due to shortage of cars. About 15 per 


cent. of lost time was due to labor short- 
age, 10 per cent. to mine disability and less 
than 5 per cent. to car _ shortage. The 
production approximated 250,000 tons, and 
moved to a widely scattered territory 
The Williamson and Saline County mines 
were not so fortunate with respect to car 
supply as was Franklin County. The mines 
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have operated less than 65 per cent. and 
labor and car supply is responsible for the 
shortage. There has been plenty of orders 
and shippers are 3 to 4 weeks behind on 
orders. 

The mines of the thin-vein field in north- 


ern Illinois are probably worse hit by the 


““President’s drastic price reduction than any 
<other district of the two states—Indiana 
and Illinois. The production for most of 
these mines is small compared to the mines 
in the central and southern parts of the 
state. They have been worked a great 
many years necessitating a high cost, and 
more than half of them can not operate at 
a profit figuring their sales on basis of the 
new prices. Just what action is to be taken 
has not as yet been determined. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


COAL AGE 


ST. LOUIS 


Market unsettled but readjusting itself to 
new conditions. Demand fer high grade ex- 
ceptionally good. Other grades a trifle 
slow. Strike continues in Illinois and car 
shortage shows slight improvement. 
Eastern coals. The domestic demand at a 
standstill. No prices as yet. 


The market is trying to readjust itself 
to the new prices, but it is unusually hard 
here on account of the peculiar conditions 
prevailing in this market. The new prices 
were somewhat of a disappointment, not 
only to the shipper but to the retailer, for 
the reason that some companies have 
enormous quantities of coal stored at the 
high price. The Polar Wave Ice and Fuel 
Co. has over 200 cars in storage, and other 
companies smaller quantities. 


Fulton and Clinton and Green 
Spring- Peoria Sullivan and Knox Carter- 
field Cos. Cos. Cos. ville 
Domestic lump.......... $2.20 $2.20 $2.20 $2.20 $2 20 
Steam lompecnc. cee 2.26 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
| OF RO PAR rere Ee 2 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
INUG Seen ns eos Ae 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
IMinie-x0tl.s cco. ne ec 1.95 1.95 195 1.95 1.95 
Nereenimnygs: sao sake ee 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Williamson Saline and Poca. and 
end Franklin Harris- PVa: Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Thamp cs vet cheeraa oer $2.20 $2.20 $2.25 $2.25 $2.20 
Hietites ce Arh ee 2.20 2.20 D925) 2e25 2.20 
Nite tee 220 2.20 2525 2.25 2.20 
No. | nut. 2.20 2.20. PW PES AC ae 8 haar eee 
No. 2 nut. 2.20 2220) OP? See See Ce a een ts) | Seat re mt 
ING wo mle, One re eee 2.20 2220 by 54" DSA a rg emer ent FE ORAS ete 
No. Twashed oie foe) oe 2.20 220). | OS ee ce nS, | wees 
INOn2 washed o24) anos 2.20 2.20 | Aha VR Sa Sa ea ipa (i. ALES Sento 
Mine-run-ck. se fae, oe 1.95 .95 2.00 2.00 1.95 
Screenings....... 1.70 70 1.75 We 7S 1.70 


1 
Hocking Lump $2.60 Splint Lump $2.40 


Northern Illinois thin vein: 


Prepared, Bizes'avicrs Ase ees eee aires aly $2.65 

Screenings 22 Hash oo nace se eee, eee le Dals 

Minesrun 2. hgh oes cae eee ae eee ee ee 2.40 
on MILWAUKEE 


Dealers defend present prices on anthra- 
cite. Holders of large stocks of bitumi- 
nous coal purehased at high prices are fac- 
ing a possible loss. 

In the opinion of Milwaukee coal deal- 
ers the scale of prices fixed ‘by the Federal 
authorities on anthracite coal at the mines 
will not disturb the rates on that fuel which 
they are now charging. They hold that 
the prices set by the Government are sub- 
stantially the same as have been paid and 
that transportation and other expenses 
also remain unchanged. ‘The real difficulty 
they hold is not price, but supply, and as 
to that they affirm the future outlook is 
as much a problem to them as it is to the 
public. 

Going prices on hard coal now are: 
Chestnut, $9.50; egg and stove, $9.25; buck- 


wheat, $7.50. Soft coal is selling as fol- 
lows: Pocahontas, screened, $9.75; mine- 
run, $8.50; Hocking, $8. An additional 


charge of 50c. per ton is made for carrying 
coal into bins. 

The soft-coal situation presents a more 
serious phase, because dealers have been 
stocking up at prices ranging all the way 
from $2.75 to $4.75 per ton and will lose 
heavily if forced to meet the price named 
by the Government. They naturally ex- 
pected that the coal on hand at the time 
of the promulgation of the Federal order 
would be exempted from its provisions, but 
even if this should be granted it is hard to 
comprehend how they can compete with 
coal which will enter the market under the 
new status of things. 

As one dealer puts it: ‘Coal contracts 
are all drawn in favor of the customer and 
he will be able to get out of his contract 
for coal at a high price if he finds he can 
buy cheaper elsewhere. AS a consequence, 
those dealers who did not contract for or 
put in large stocks of bituminous coal at 
the high prices will capture the business.” 

The Milwaukee County Council of Defense 
is endeavoring to have coal distributed by 
interurban electric lines and thus relieve 
the steam roads to a considerable extent. 

Receipts of anthracite coal via Lake from 
the opening of navigation up to Aug. 22 
were 483,128 tons, against 483,897 tons 
during the same period last year and 564,- 
052 tons in 1915. Receipts of bituminous 
coal during the same time aggregated 1,- 
638,751 tons, as against 2,093,274 tons last 
year and 2,066,274 tons in 1915. Rail re- 
ceipts of anthracite in the same period 
amounted to 1075 tons and of bituminous 
208,883 tons. It must be understood that 
much of the coal received at Milwaukee by 
Lake was resnipped to interior points. Con- 
siderable coal has also gone forward by rail 
on roads connected with the car-ferry lines. 


The market on the eve of the new prices 
was exceptionally strong on Standard on 
account of the continued strike in the 
Illinois field. Nearly all of these orders 
were cancelled when the new prices were 
announced. This resulted in considerable 
confusion; but buying is becoming normal 
again, with every indication that it will 
slow up on Standard until after the high 
grade is sold up. 

The operators are selling at the $2.20 
price, and as a result the big buyers are 
switching to the operating companies for 
their requirements, leaving the mine agen- 
cies and jobbers with their tonnage for 


any surplus demand. There is a _ dis- 
crimination of 15c. a ton between the 
buyers that get in early and those who 
get in late, and the discrimination is 


working hardships on the selling agencies 
and jobbers. It is hoped that some action 
will be taken by the Government in the 
next week to regulate this phase. 

A few of the mines in the Standard 
field resumed operations this week, but in 
a general way the strike continues and is 
in full force in the Mt. Olive field, there 
being no coal shipped at all, excepting from 
the small .nines upon which the new price 
does not apply. 

In the Williamson and Franklin County 
field the demand has been unusually heavy, 
and coal was sold up within five or six 
days after the new price went into effect. 

Some of the operators in this field dis- 
played a rebellious attitude at the new 
arrangements, and some litigation is likely 
to follow as the result of some of these 
operators insisting on filling all orders 
placed previous to the 22, on the high 
price and refusing concellations. 

Some of the other companies accepted 
cancellations and others just billed out their 
coal at the new price, regardless of whether 
the order was cancelled or not. 

The same condition exists in this field 

in the Standard field, as regards the 
operator selling direct at the low price, 
and the mine agent and jobber at the 
higher price. 

Many mines in Illinois made arrange- 
ments a few years ago when financially 
embarrassed to sell their coal through: a 
selling agency, which agency financed the 
payrolls. These contracts are still in force, 
and in many cases the selling agencies have 
a financial interest in the mine. 

In Williamson and Franklin County the 
country demand is exceptionally strong, 
both for domestic and steam sizes. 

Considerable coal is moving to the West, 
but Chicago shipments have almost ceased 
on Standard coals. There is no likelihood 
of any anthracite coming West in view 
of the new prices, as the jobbers here refuse 
to handle coal, tying up the mone) that 
anthracite would, on a 15c. margin, as they 
are obliged to split with Chicago, Toledo 
or Eastern distributors. The freight rate 
is $3.793 per net ton, which added to the 
mine price, would make an investment of 
about $8 or $9 for the different sizes here. 
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The anthracite that has been selling on 
the market here recently has been bringing 
from $10 to $10.50 and $10.75, being 
premium coal, since but little coal was 
shipped in on the circular. 

There is no tonnage moving here from 
West Virginia and nothing from Arkansas. 
The price of coke has not been changed 
as yet. 

The prevailing circular per net ton f.o.b. 
mine is: 


Williamson 
and Mt. Olive 

Franklin and 

County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump........ $2.35 $2.35 $2.35 
3x Ons ere ei ee 2:35 2935 2535 
LES ANG NUS somes 2.35 2a 2.35 
NOs 2mMUts-eenee Zeo5 2355 tee 
INOstS Ue secre ce 2533 #4 a seas 
NiO: 4nutee oe 2°35 DATS ae 
Now nuts 1.85 1.85 SsAC 
2-in. screenings.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 
2-in; lumpia eae 2.35 Pi 
Fal LUM reecstnts eae 2.35 “a 
Steam egg........ 230: 2439 2.39 
WM beats gbO4 I Bly erene sn b= 90 2.10 2.10 

Washed 
Noi lan. 2255 TE35 2235 
Norte des aan 2.35 2533 235) 
Node LESS 2535 2.35 
No. 4.. N03 Dead 2.3 
Noman S85 1.85 1.85 
Williamson and Franklin County rate 


87ikce. Other fields, 724c. 


SEATTLE 
Government price setting, withdrawal of 
fuel oil and demands for coal exceeding 
production make future uncertain. Coal 
shortage unquestionable. 


While the general public will probably 
not receive the benefits of the government’s 
setting of coal prices at the mine for some 
little time, the impression seems to pre- 
vail that such action would clarify the coal 
price situation in the Northwest. It has 
had just the opposite effect. High prices 
which have obtained in this territory for 
Some time were not set at the mine but 
by the wholesalers and retailers, and as 
the Government has not yet set the prices 
these middlemen shall charge, the North- 
western consumer will likely pay as high 
or a higher price for his fuel than before. 

Mounting prices last month stimulated 
buying for winter consumption and those 
who visioned famine prices later were busy 
placing orders. Consumers now, operators 
and retailers predict, will hold off on their 
buying .in the hope that prices will come 
down. This will occur, of course, but in 
the meantime the increased demand from 
industrial plants, which will be compelled 
to turn from oil burners to coal as a re- 
sult of the withdrawal of all fuel oil the 
Northwest, will exhaust storage and make 
future deliveries uncertain. 

There is no question but what there will 
be a serious shortage in the Northwest this 
winter and the small consumer who is hold- 
ing off in placing his orders is going to 
suffer, regardless of the fact that coal 
production will probably increase 2000 tons 
a day, that new mines are being opened 
and old ones are rushing new development. 

Washington operators will have to be con- 
tent with the price set by the Government, 
but as has been pointed out before the cost 
of mining coal in this state is higher than 
in any other coal-mining district in the 
country. 


PU 


Foreign Markets 


TU 


Reported by Hull, Blyth & Co. of London 
and Cardiff. : 

Aug. 9—Coal—There is no change to re- 
port in market conditions except that short 
trade tonnage has been somewhat more 
plentiful. 


FIXED REGULATION PRICES 


Best. Welsh steam)... ...-2==.82 cj) cee $8.02 
Best seconds =: 5 20 a Seine teers Fee 7.67 
Secondsinise a. SSR a ae eae Oe eee fhe eve 
Best: dry; coals. <.\3.6\ac/e hae ie + ee 
Best: Monmouthshires.......00.-. 5.30. .5 Gee seo? 
Seconds aiiec.c)ctt. Sere ee ee eee van tS 
Best. Cardiff smalls: ne sions os, pee 5.58 
Cargo:bmalls. go259. 2c ee ee ee 4.86 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Mommouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—There is no change to report 


in the freight market, which maintains its 
high level. 


Gibraltare: an... $21.26 Port. Said..en as soso 
Marseilles...... 21.80 Las Palmas.... 18.25 
Gehoan ones 24.60 St. Vincent.... 19.44 
NeDplesaetit ane mEcOULE River Plate.... 27.33 
Alexandria..... 41.31 
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HW enone 


The Handling of Men 


was also able to man-handle his workers, with 

the aid of a pick handle if necessary. The idea 
prevailed that ability to manage others was born in 
a person and could not be acquired. 


as ago, “A Handler of Men’ was one who 


True, some men are born managers, but the art can 
be acquired if one will persevere. The chief requisites 
to success are good health, absolute honesty, square 
dealing, human sympathy, cheerfulness, good humor, 
firmness and initiative. 


Most of these essential qualities are interlocked: 
Good health begets cheerfulness, and cheerfulness, 
like measles, is contagious. Soon the whole plant is 
infected. Honesty enables one to stand firm, for he 
is assured his cause is right. Human sympathy fosters 
tonfidence and loyalty. Initiative means courage. A 
jnanager must be alive and always ready to shoulder 


responsibility. 


Most difficult to acquire is ability to “hand out a 
square deal.’’ We are all bound by our likes and dis- 
likes. Each day there are problems that must be 
looked squarely in the face. Our prejudices must be 
controlled so as not to run away with our judgment. A 
just decision may at first be unpopular, but appreci- 
ation will come in time. 


“Handling men” simply means increased human 
efficiency. We aim to get maximum results from a 
minimum of effort. In the past, great strides were 
made in methods and machinery; costs were thereby 
cut and the human side of business neglected. Today 
mechanical improvements are coming slower and 
industrial advances, such as lower costs, must result 
from training and developing individual workmen. 
Machinery has passed the individual and the latter 


niust catch up. 


Success in handling men entails, first, choosing the 
right man for the job. It is nearly as great to choose 
the man to do a wonderful thing as it is to have accom- 
plished that thing yourself. It requires brains to see 
the hidden qualities in the other fellow. 


A mine official must know his men—their habits, 
their likes and dislikes, and their different traits of 
character. Close observation will discover abilities 
never suspected and seldom realized by the workman 
himself. Such a plan will soon catalog each employee 
—determining the particular job suited to him. The 
wise manager finds the man to fit the job and does not 


try to make the job fit the man. 


Time was when imitation was thought to be a char- 
acteristic of monkeys, but the modern idea is that 
imitation is a big factor in the education of labor, 
provided the copy set up to be followed is near perfect. 
Pick out a safe and efficient workman, put the un- 
trained men in his charge and soon the plan, through 
the medium of observation, will develop a number of 
efficient employees. 


The wise manager mixes efficient workmen into 
every bunch of new employees. The less efficient 
quickly learn to imitate the others. Surly and selfish 
men soon corrupt an entire group; they should be 
weeded out. Men imitate the bad as well as the good. 


We first imitate, then attempt to excel. Mine 
Foremen and Superintendenis should endeavor to 
encourage competition. It is a great thing to have a 
lot of men who are busy trying to surpass past records. 
Every organization should have certain sections 
competing, one with the other. However, avoid 
creating jealousies and discourage all attempts of 
some individuals who would win by hindering others. 


Competition is harmful if it destroys comradeship. 


An executive to whom the men turn in time of difficulty and distress is the kind of man 


who will receive devoted service when the company is in need. 


Loyalty is reciprocal. 
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Plugging Diamond ‘Drill Holes 


There are various ways of plugging and marking 
diamond drill holes, including wooden plugs, pipe caps, 
etc.; but the method shown in the illustration serves the 
purpose admirably, with distinct advantages over the 






lx. Not lessthan 12” >} 











Drill-hole 
« Sleeve 


PLUG AND TAG IN A DIAMOND-DRILL HOLE 


two methods mentioned. It consists of the use of a drill- 
hole sleeve, concreted into position as shown in the illus- 
tration. The concrete is solid and permanent, nondecay- 
ing and resisting the efforts of any curious person, be- 
sides providing an excellent base for the nail to anchor 
the brass number tag. The cotton waste is pushed into 
the sleeve and acts as a base for the concrete to rest on 
before it sets. It is an easy matter to saw off the 
plugged part of the pipe with a hacksaw if it becomes 
necessary.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Practical Ability 


There are a large number of men interested in coal 


production who really understand the science of mining, . 


but who nevertheless would not be able to succeed in 
the management of a mine. The best authorities on 
mining are not the greatest managers. It is not the 
artists, statesmen, or generals of first rank, who give 
us the standard works on art, government and military 
tactics. A man who is a genius in the theory of com- 
merce and finance may prove to be the poorest sort in 
everyday business life. 

But the business man, if he is to succeed in his pro- 
fession, must be able to carry out the completed theory 
of his own field of effort. Without practical ability an 
engineer may well enough plan a large mine, but some 
other worker must open or develop the mine in order 
that the plan may prove successful. 


There are many practical thinkers, but they are not 
always practical doers. Thinking along certain lines is 
merely dreaming, and dreaming does not accomplish 
anything. Some men always overuse the power they 
possess, in getting ready for an undertaking. Washing- 
ton Irving tells of a Dutchman who had a ditch to leap 
and who went so far back from the ditch, in order to 
make a run and secure momentum, that when he reached 
the edge he was completely fagged and had to sit down 
and recover his breath. Why not adopt: this slogan? 
The best for the money, in the quickest time, largely 
disregardful of all relatively unimportant matters and 
forever working straightaway for finest results. 


Testing Scales for Sensitiveness 


The accuracy of mine or track scale weights depends 
largely on the proper adjustment of the bearings. The 
sensitiveness of a scale indicates the condition of the 
bearings. A good way to discover the sensitiveness of 
scales is as follows: 

First, balance the scale. Then place a weight, of say 
200 lb., on the scale. Then move the scale pea two 
notches to the right or left on the beam, which should 
cause the beam point to move an equal distance up or 
down the trig loop. If there is a variation in the dis- 
tance through which the beam point moves up or down 
in the loop, the scale is undersensitive and the bearings 
should be looked after and adjusted. Different size 
weights can be used, depending on the size of the scale 
and whether it is a mine or a track scale. 3 


Special Trolley Wire Suspension 


For the operation of electric industrial railways 
which must be capable of withstanding high tempera- 
tures such as are encountered in coke, smelting and 





SPECIAL INSULATING SUSPENSION FOR TROLLEY WIRES 


founding plants, special types of overhead line material 
may be employed advantageously. , 

The General Electric Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., has 
developed a special insulating suspension for trolley 
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wires. It is made of malleable iron, porcelain and 
cement, to meet high temperature conditions, and gives 
efficient service on voltages up to 600. 

The Form P suspension, as it is shown, insulates 
the trolley wire from the cross span or bracket. It 
has a porcelain body into which is cemented a specially 
designed stud capable of withstanding stresses up to 
3 tons. A malleable-iron span yoke for attaching to 
the span wire is provided, and a malleable-iron wheel 
guard affords protection against ‘wild’ trolley poles. 


A Handy Trestle 


The sketch shows a trestle which may be readily 
taken down and stored in a small space and without 
danger of breakage. The top bar is provided with 





TRESTLE OCCUPIES LITTLE SPACE WHEN 
KNOCKED DOWN 


grooves at each end formed by nailing strips of wood on 
each side to a bare clearance for the upper ends of the 
legs. The legs are framed with a slot at the top which 
is a close fit for the top bar.—Engineering News-Record. 


Outside Rank for Fire Hose 


Fire protection for industrial plants is an important 
branch of safety engineering. Adequate fire protection 
cannot be had without proper care and easy accessi- 
bility of fire-fighting apparatus. The illustration shows 
a serviceable and convenient hose rack for mills, smelt- 
eries and mine plants. It consists of a wooden frame 
about 4 ft. high, 5 ft. long and 12 in. wide inside, cov- 
ered with corrugated iron, preferably galvanized, with 
top hinged in the rear and front hinged at the bottom, 
the two doors, or lids, being held together by the pin A. 
At the bottom of the front door is a shelf so fastened 
to it that the two move together. The rack is placed 
with one end about a foot from the fire plug, and at 
the bottom of that end a piece is cut out, as shown; 
the triangular portion B of this piece is fastened to the 
front door. 

The hose is piled upon the shelf and the plug end 
is brought out through the rectangular opening at 
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the bottom of the rack. In case of fire it is only 
a few seconds’ work to pull out the pin A, allowing 
the front door to fall forward, and drag the nozzle end 
of the hose to the fire. The triangular opening in the 
end of the housing gives plenty of clearance for the 
hose, which, carefully piled upon the shelf, pays out 
readily. As the hose is always fastened to the plug, 
there is no time lost in making connections and water 
can be on the fire as soon as the nozzle men are ready. 








































































































OUTSIDE RACK FOR FIRE HOSE 


The short piece of hose exposed between housing and 
plug can be protected by an extra box placed over it. 
This rack is inexpensive, takes up little room and 
answers every purpose. The device is obviously simple 
to construct and furnishes a means of protecting the 
hose from dust and weather conditions, while providing 
immediate readiness when necessary. 


Simple Cable-End Protector 


Difficulty is frequently experienced in keeping the 
end of a newly cut cable from unwinding. To prevent 
this, the device shown in the accompanying illustration 
was hit upon. It consists of a suitable reducer split in 
halves and a coupling. As will be seen by reference 
to the illustration, B will be pushed along the cable 








END PROTECTOR FOR STOCK 


CABLES AND GUYS 


until it reaches the point to be cut. The two halves 
of A are now placed on the cable and screwed into 
the coupling. The tapered thread will force the split 
reducer to close on the cable and act as a clamp. The 
device also prevents the hacksaw blade from breaking, 
caused by the opening of the cable end. The material 
for this device can be procured at a small expense. 
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URING the past few years there has been a 

tremendous increase in the amount and variety 

of laboratory and other test work performed on 
coals. Most work of this character involves comparative 
sizing or screening tests by which the relative amounts 
of different sizes of coal in a particular lot may be 
determined. As examples, consider the following: 

A tipple screen is to be designed to suit a certain 
coal. Screen tests are advisable as a preliminary in 
order to determine relative proportions of large and 
fine coal, that the most economical areas may be given 
to the different sizes of plate in the tipple screen. In 
a rescreener in which several sizes of small coal are to 
be made, the need of preliminary sizing tests is sfill 
more obvious. In the preliminary tests for a washery, 
valuable data as to the comparative bin and jig-bed area 
are secured from the same sort of sizing tests. A 
fourth example familiar to the mechanical engineer is 
the determination of comparative coarse and fines in 
his fuel that he may regulate the firebox, grate and 
draft conditions for the particular sizes contained in 
the coal furnished to him. 

Other examples which readily suggest themselves are 
the testing of coal for degradation products under con- 
ditions of preparation, of shipment or of storage. Com- 
parative tests of efficiency and products from coal- 
cutting and coal-crushing machinery are important, and 
many other conditions might be added, where sizing or 
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screening tests on a larger or smaller scale will aid in 
the solution of mining problems. 

It is a pity that so many different kinds and sizes 
of screens have been used in such tests. Some engi- 
neers have used bar screens with a certain width of bar 
space to designate comparative size, others have used 
a set of wire-cloth screens with the size of hole des- 
ignated by the diameter of the square opening, or in 
some cases by the distance from center to center of 
wire. Still others use round-hole screens of various 
sizes. The confusion caused when endeavoring to com- 
pare such test work is realized from the fact that ap- 
proximately a l-in. square hole will pass 14 times as 
much of the same coal as a 1-in. round hole, and that 
a l-in. space-bar screen will often pass from 13 to 
twice as much as a 1-in. round hole. 

Even with the same kind of screens: there is no 
regular order in the succession of sizes of holes used. 
One screening test is reported as amounts and per- 
centages passing successively over a 13-in. round hole, 
a {-in. round hole, a ;’,-in. round hole, a ;;-in. square 
hole, and through a ,*,-in. square hole. When asked 
why, the answer was made that a certain mine followed 
this standard and therefore it was necessary to do 
likewise. A recent test on degradation after storage 
compares the percentages remaining successively on a 
3-in. round hole, a ?-in. round hole, a 4-in. round 
hole and a }4-in. square hole and passing through 














FIG. 1. 





POWER-DRIVEN COAL-TESTING SCREENS IN USE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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a j-in. square hole. The reason for selecting these sizes 
was that they could be obtained handily. 

Why do not coal-mining engineers and investigators 
adopt some special set of screens as a standard, with 
which all investigation work can be done and the results 
collaborated? Immediately there comes to the reader’s 
mind that some one is trying to standardize coal- 
screening practice and that this cannot be done on 
account of differences in customs in different districts, 
different market conditions and different character of 
coals. The answer is that no such standardization of 
sizes is being advocated, but only that there shall be 
introduced into coal-testing work some standard prac- 
tice in screening, and incidentally such a standard as 
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mm., while the fourth root of 2 is used as the ratio 
for openings below 1 mm. to give more sieves in that 
part of the scale. The sieves are to be designated not 
by the number of meshes per unit length, but by the 
width of the opening in millimeters, as a 1.41-mm. sieve 
or a 0.36-mm. sieve.” The screens have wire cloth with 
square openings. 

There are a number of reasons why such a scale is 
admirable for ore-testing work and not at all applicable 
for ordinary coal-testing work, among which are men- 
tioned the following: 

1. The holes are square instead of round. In ore- 
dressing practice much screening work is carried out 
with square-mesh wire screen; thus the test results are 





FIG. 2. 


can be transposed immediately and effectively into 
terms of commercial sizes with the least confusion and 
its results utilized. 

It will be known to many that engineers and metal- 
lurgists engaged in testing work on ores, and in general, 
metallic and nonmetallic minerals excepting coal, have 
adopted, after many years of effort, a standard screen 
scale for comparative testing work. A recent statement 
issued by the United States Bureau of Standards re- 
garding this says: 

“The screen scale adopted is essentially metric. The 
sieve having an opening of 1 mm. is the basic one, and 
the sieves above and below this in the series are related 
to it by using in general the square root of 2, or 1.4142, 
or the fourth root of 2, or 1.1892, as the ratios of the 
width of one opening to the next smaller opening. The 
first ratio is used for openings between 1 mm. and 8 





SERIES OF SCREENS WHICH IT IS PROPOSED SHALL SERVE AS A SCREEN SCALE 


often applicable directly to practice. In coal prepara- 
tion the shaker screen seems to have almost a monopoly 
in modern sizing work. This screen always uses round- 
punched screen plate, partly owing to its strength and 
partly to its smoothness of surface, thus allowing the 
coal to slide over it with minimum slope and breakage. 
While square holes are occasionally used with the plate 
screens; the cheapness, strength, freedom from wear 
and exact sizing qualities make round-punched plate 
the overwhelming favorite. From this it may be as- 
sured that the round hole will be used universally in 
coal preparation. 

2. The sizes are listed in millimeters instead of inches 
and are, therefore, not readily applicable in practical 
coal work. While this does not injure the value of the 
seale for ore-testing work it would be a serious and 
troublesome handicap in investigations into the screen- 
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ing of coal. The reason is that a set of screens in 
an ore-dressing plant are peculiar to that particular 
plant and ore. A change to the millimeter system of 
measurement of holes involves no change outside the 
plant. With coal the particular sizes made are almost 
trade names, and it would be necessary to educate the 
general public to have coal screens designated in the 
metric system. I cannot well imagine my retail dealer 
offering me 15-cm. bituminous lump. 

3. The majority of sizes listed in the scale of the 
Bureau of Standards are under 1 mm. This is suitable 
to the grading of ore, cement and like materials, where 
great importance may attach to comparative percent- 
ages that are under 100 or even under 200 meshes to 
the linear inch in size. With ordinary coal work, most 
of the commercially valuable sizes are at least above 
1 in. in diameter. Even in coal washing the limiting 
size it is possible to treat is only slightly smaller. 
Concerning this, F. Jungst (Gluckauf, 1914, Vol. L, pp. 
6-10) says: “Though laboratory tests give 0.012 in. 
(0.3 mm.) as the smallest grain of coal that can be 
settled in water, the minimum we may attempt to settle 
in practice will vary from 0.02 to 0.008 in. (0.5 to 0.2 
mm.).” Consequently, smaller sizes than these cannot 
be washed successfully. 

4, The testing screens used for ore work are small 
in area and capacity, 8 in. in diameter being a com- 
mon dimension. This is satisfactory for the finely 
pulverized ore. In coal-testing work, since the sizes 
tested are much larger, larger quantities of coal must 
be used to get representative samples; consequently, 
screens of larger area must be employed. 

For all coal-testing work in the mining laboratory 
of the University of Illinois, I have adopted a standard 
set of coal screens, and I propose that such a set shall 
be adopted as a standard for coal-testing work. 

The base screen of the series has round holes of 
1-in. diameter. For screens above this size a ratio or 
multiplier of 2 is used; and for screens with holes 
below 1 in. in diameter a multiplier of 4 is used. In 
each case the holes are round and punched in steel 
or brass plate. Thus the proposed scale calls for the 
following diameters of round-hole screens: 8-in., 4-in., 
2-in., 1-in., 4-in., 4-in., 4-in., 7s-in., ys-in., ¢-inch. 

By this scale, the area of any hole is 4 times the 
area of the next smaller hole. The screens should be 
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designated by the diameter of the hole. If necessary, 
above 1 in., an intermediate series can be put in by 
adding screens with 6-in., 3-in. and 14-in. round holes. 
It is not necessary to use all the above sieves in a test, 
as often + in. is as small as is necessary. The lower 
limit of the scale, a ;;-in. diameter hole, is about as 
small as round-punched plate is manufactured. This is 








EXAMPLE OF WORK DONE IN COAL-SCREENING TESTS 


Coal No. 1, Coal No. 2 Coal No. 3 
Run of Mine Run of Mine 2-In. Screenings 
Percentage Added or Percentage Added or Percentage Added or 


on Cumulative on Cumulative on Cumulative 
Screens Percentage Screens Percentage Screens Percentage 
On 4in..... 38 38 9 9 
On-2 in..... 19 57 17 26 oe Cs 
On | in 12 69 14 40 23 23 
On 3 in 8 77 14 54 24 47 
Ontr ane er 6 83 16 70 21 68 
On einen 5 88 11 81 11 79 
On }; in 92 8 89 8 87 
On 3 in thru 12 ie 93 6 93 
On gin... { }in. Sb ee 1] 96 3 96 
Thrugyin. } TOO)|:1¢ 4: 100 4 100 





below the usual necessary coal-sizing limit and only 
special pulverized fuel and coal-dust tests ever need 
a finer screen. 

Fig. 1 shows the power-testing screen designed by 
the department and used in the laboratory to test the 
larger sizes or considerable amounts of the smaller 
sizes of coal. The screen frames are 2 ft. wide by 5 
ft. long and the screen plates can be slid out and re- 
placed by others of the standard series. This screen 
has a capacity on the smaller sizes of coal of up to 
5 tons per hour. The side rods are ash strips 4x4 
in. About 1 hp. is required for driving. 

Fig. 2 shows the screen frames used in such a series, 
together with the screening tray which saves much 
labor in hand screening the considerable amounts of coal 
usually tested. The screen frames are 18-in. square and 
of steel plate. They have steel screening surfaces, ex- 
cepting in the smaller sizes where wooden frames and 
brass plate are used. 

With many coals it is not important to carry the 
screening beyond the +- or 3-in. screen, in which case 
the series may end with the percentage through +} or 4 
in. By adding the successive percentages from top 
to bottom the added or cumulative percentages are 
arrived at. These show what percentage of the coal is 
larger than the particular size and is also useful for 
plotting purposes. 

Directions for Plotting: Fig. 3 represents the curves 
of the three coals just listed. Starting on the right 
at the bottom, lay off in succession to the left each 
of the screen sizes, doubling the distance each time 
between the successive holes. These points develop the 
sereen scale. If desired, the sizes may be spaced at 
reguiar intervals. At the right lay off vertically per- 
centages from 0 to 100. For coal No. 1 the cumulative 
percentages read 38, 57, 67, 77, etc. Mark 38 per 
cent. on the 4-in. line; 57 per cent. on the 2-in. line; 
67 per cent. on the 1-in. line, etc. The last ordinate 
will be 100 per cent. and will show the coal going over 
or through the screens. Connecting the points gives 
a curve which may be called the characteristic curve of 
the coal in question. In the same way curves Nos. 2 
and 3 may be developed. A little practice enables one 
to note at a glance that coal No. 1 is essentially a coal 
containing few screenings and little bug dust, while 
coal No. 2 contains little lump and much dust. 
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Developing the same screen scale by means of a 
logarithmic plot brings the curve into more compact 
form and may be used instead of the foregoing direct 
plot. 

The general scheme outlined has been criticized be- 
cause it does not recognize many of the usual sizes of 
coal prepared for market; for example, ? x 1/-in. nut, 
14 x 2-in. nut, or 5-in. round-hole lump. The answer 
to this objection is simple. If ane wishes the per- 
centages of 1}-in. screenings in any of the coals plotted, 
it is only necessary to proportion the distance between 
1-in. and 2-in. on the bottom line to obtain the 1{-in. 
line; then follow up this line until it cuts the curve 
and the required percentage over or under this size 
will be given. From this it may be asserted that the 
proposed screen scale may be used and transposed into 
any commercial sizes. 

The chief objections to the proposed scale may be 
summed as follows: It adds another standard into the 
already complicated screen field, and for reasons pre- 
viously stated the smallest screen is limited to about 
¢; in. in diameter. It is granted that. special tests 
made with coal dust 100 mesh and finer will require 
the standard wire screens. 

The arguments for the proposed scale are as follows: 
(1) It would place all coal-testing work on the same 
basis for universal comparison; (2) it follows a simple 
ratio; (3) it needs for the results obtained no conver- 
sion of sizes or quantities to be applicable immediately 
in practical work and sizes; (4) it proposes screens 
that are cheap, of ample capacity and of long life; (5) 
it replaces a system unsuited to coal screening by one 
well adapted to material like coal of such size that ¢ 
in. or even } in. represents the minimum diameter 
necessary for commercial testing work. 


Oil Shale Industry of Scotland 


By J. L. BROWN 
Herrin, Il. 

The oil-shale industry is wholly modern, having at- 
tained considerable magnitude since it was established 
in 1851 and the years following. Linlithgowshire, in 
Scotland, yields nearly three-fourths of the total output, 
about one-fourth being produced in Mid-Lothian and a 
small quantity in Lanarkshire. The removal of the shale 
is by the stoop-and-room (pillar-and-stall) method. 

Rooms are driven 12 ft. wide and 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
and from 40 to 60 ft. square, this method being con- 
tinued until the boundary is reached, when the pillars 
are withdrawn in rows. Stumps are left in only where 
it is necessary to protect the buildings and public high- 
ways on the surface. When the pillar is worn out, the 
timber is withdrawn and the roof allowed to settle. 

The shale seam is very shallow, cropping out on the 
surface in many places and at no time having a great 
amount of cover. For this reason, when several pillars 
are withdrawn, the surface settles down. There are two 
seams of shale in the northern part of Linlithgowshire, 
the main seam, or Broxburn, averaging 6 ft. in height 
and the Wee Shale from 7 to 8 ft. in height. The Wee 
Shale is the upper seam, and after a territory or section 
of the main seam is worked out and the covering has 
settled, roadways are driven into the Wee Shale, and the 
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pillar-and-stall method is again followed in the removal 
of this seam. 

As there is only 10 to 12 ft. of cover between the two 
seams, the Wee Shale is more easily obtained by this 
method than the main seam; of course, much more tim- 
ber is required, and it has to be renewed at times ow- 
ing to the creep on the workings after the withdrawal 
of the main seam. 

Shale is much harder to mine than coal. One method 
is to undercut it with shots, as many as six shots being 
required to cross a place 12 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep. The 
shale is then shot down with two bottom shots about 3 ft. 
in height and two top shots about 53 ft. in height. 

Owing to the shallow nature of the shale, there is only 
a small quantity of marsh gas given off, and there is 
seldom an explosion of firedamp. In some of the mines 
a considerable quantity of blackdamp is given off, espe- 
cially in sections where the pillars are being withdrawn. 

The shale miner always commands better wages than 
the coal miner, owing to the shale being harder to mine 
and heavier to handle than coal. When the shale is 
taken from the mine it is put through a crusher, then 
dumped into a system of retorts and retorted. 

The gases given off are forced through a system of 
pipes, where they cool off and form a liquid crude oil. 
This oil is then refined and the different oils separated, 
the chief products being mineral oil, or paraffin, petrol, 
naphtha, tar, wax and sulphate of ammonia. 

The oil shale companies are among the most prosper- 
ous concerns in Scotland and the shale miners the most 
content in the mining industry, they being assured of 
good wages and steady employment all the year round. 
The operators get fair profits for their products and a 
ready market. The sulphate which is used as an 
artificial manure, finds a good market among the owners 
of the tea and coffee plantations of Ceylon and India. 
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Cost Accounting for Mine Engineers 


By H. H. STOEK 


Professor of Mining Engineering, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 





SYNOPSIS — The developments from an ele- 
mentary system of keeping track of business 
transactions have been many and along a num- 
ber of diverse lines, but within the past decade 
particular and increasing attention has been 
given to one phase of the subject that is of par- 
ticular interest to the engineer; that is, cost 
accounting. This matter has recently attained a 
position of unusual interest due to the coal con- 
ferences in Washington. 





been parallel to and forms a necessary part of the 

development and study of scientific management 
and efficiency methods. ‘A distinction should be made 
hetween ordinary bookkeeping or financial accounting 
znd cost accounting, and the following notes are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the engineer and not 
from that of the expert accountant or bookkeeper. A 
man may keep books and at the end of the year know 
that he has lost or gained so much during the year, but it 
may not be discoverable from the books why or how he 
has gained or lost, nor by what means he may hope to 
gain more or less during the coming year. 

A cost statement is too often considered only as 
history—that is, as a record of something that has 
passed—while an equally important function should be 
its use as a guide for future operations. 

From a properly prepared cost sheet a manager or 
superintendent can tell at his desk what is taking place 
about the plant and can pick out the weak spots and go 
after them. This does not mean, of course, that a mine 
can be directed wholly from an office, but that with a 
proper cost sheet before him a mine owner or manager 
can keep in much closer touch with his mine than when 
he is dependent solely on a personal inspection of the 
operations. Properly prepared cost sheets also act as 
a stimulus to the operating force, for if they know that 
every detail is being presented in dollars and cents and 
is being scrutinized by the 
management, much greater 
care will be taken in organ- 
izing and carrying on the 
work. Useless labor will 
be dispensed with and a 
minimum of material will 
be used. This will apply 
not only to the _ direct 
charges, but equally to in- 
direct charges which are 
too frequently a source of loss. In no business is over- 
sight more difficult than in mining, for the men work in 
small groups and close supervision is impossible; hence 
every device should be used to keep the superintendent 
or manager in touch with all parts of the work, and de- 
tailed cost sheets should be one of his most useful tools. 

A mining company that operates a large number of 
mines, all of which are within comparatively easy reach 


[= development and study of cost accounting has 


attention it deserves. 


Operators should give the subject of costs the 
A majority of the business 


failures in this country can be attributed to poor 


accounting and inadequate business information. 
Bad office methods, inadequate and unreliable 
costs of production and distribution cause a great 
deal of unfair competition. 





of the central office, has made up every night a cost sheet 
for all of its mines for the preceding day and a copy of 
this is put into the hands of each superintendent every 
morning before the mine begins operation. While such 
quickly compiled sheets cannot be absolutely accurate 
and cannot give all of the details that will be subse- 
quently tabulated, and are, of course, subject to future 
revision, they give each superintendent a graphic idea 
of his own operations for the previous day and for the 
current month to date, and also show corresponding 
figures for other mines and thus induce competition. 

When a superintendent knows that he must daily ex- 
plain to headquarters over the telephone the reason for 
unusual cost items, he is much more apt to keep close 
tab on the details of the mining than when he knows 
that the report is made up only monthly. Such daily 
exhibits are not, of course, always possible or may not 
be advisable, but when used they certainly tend to keep 
the man on the job on his tiptoes and go a long way 
toward cutting out slack supervision. While it may not 
be practicable in most cases to extend such daily reports 
down the line to the under officials, the fact that the 
head office is keeping such close watch on the daily de- 
tails and reporting them to the superintendent must 
make for more thorough and systematic supervision. 

In many cases the present superintendent, manager 
and possibly the owner have been trained in smaller 
mines than the ones they are now operating, and where 
the conditions were such that those in charge could have 
an intimate knowledge of all the details of the business. 
With the great increase in the size of plants and divers- 
ity of equipment this close supervision of detail is not 
possible, and the person in charge must have accurate 
data that he can study closely if he is to keep in touch 
with the operation of his plant. Many spend large 
amounts upon new and improved equipment but do not 
know what the equipment is doing after it has been 
installed. 

Proper cost keeping shows the cost of every element 
and process entering into the final product and should 
be so presented that the person in charge can detect at 
once excessive cost items. 
The operating man is, 
therefore, interested in 
costs as one step toward se- 
curing better operation and 
he should always be con- 
sulted in working out the 
cost system. An account- 
ant is interested in costs as 
costs—not as a tool to se- 
cure better operation—and 
he is apt to multiply items which may be of interest to 
an accountant but which do not increase efficiency and 
unduly increase the clerical work of the operating man. 

A proper cost system should therefore show, not only 
what a product costs, but why. A system that merely 
shows that one thousand tons of coal cost $1000 or $2000 
to produce may answer the requirements of simple book- 
keeping, but it is not a cost-accounting system. While 
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the primary object of an accounting system may be to 
show the exact cost of production upon which to base a 
legitimate and suitable selling price, a suitable cost 
system should do not only this but should be so detailed 
and itemized as to permit a study of all of the processes 
entering into production so as to show up any excessive 
items, wasteful leaks, fluctuation in items from time to 
time, etc., and thus lead to greater efficiency in opera- 
tion, closer supervision of 
operations and lower costs. 
The two purposes of a cost- 
accounting system are 
therefore: (1) The book- 
keeping aspect, or the de- 
termination of the actual 
cost upon which to base a 
selling price; (2) the en- 
gineering aspect, which 
wants the itemized infor- 
mation upon cost with a view to better organizing and 
operating the business. 

So long as costs are not known there will be ruinous 
competition. It is of importance, therefore, to every 
mine operator, to every stockholder in a mining opera- 
tion and to every workman, that interest be awakened in 
cost accounting and accurate costs obtained. The com- 
petition most feared is that of companies that do not 
know actual costs and which sell their product at less 
than actual cost, although frequently thinking that the 
selling price is based upon the cost of operation. There 
is very little satisfaction to a company that keeps accu- 
rate costs to know that a competitor must ultimately be 
ruined through lack of knowledge, for meanwhile all 
other competitors must suffer. 

The most accurate cost systems are usually found in 
connection with operations where but a few standard 
articles are sold. As the variety of output is enlarged 
cost keeping becomes more difficult and expensive. In 
coal and many other forms of mining there is but one 
product and it should be comparatively easy to follow 
up the several steps necessary to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the cost of a ton or other unit of the 
product. In spite of this fact comparatively few mining 
companies have definite cost systems. 

The closer the margin between production price and 
selling price the greater ‘the necessity for a careful 
analysis of the cost of production. A monopoly or a 
business in which the profits are abnormal does not 
need the same close supervision to insure its continuance 
as does a business where the margin is small and the 
competition keen, as is the case with many forms of 
mining. 

Some of the advantages of a suitable cost-accounting 
system are, therefore: (1) If the exact cost of produc- 
tion is known, a selling price can be determined that 
will give a legitimate profit. (2) It should show if the 
business is profitable or losing. If profitable, whether 
each division of the business is contributing its proper 
share of the profit. If the business is losing, it should 
show where the losses occur and should form a guide 
upon which to base the future condition of the business. 
(3) It should furnish definite information upon which 
to standardize and improve the operation. (4) It should 
' show whether buying of materials has been judiciously 
done and whether the materials purchased have been 
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A suitable cost system should be so detailed and 
itemized as to permit a study of all the processes 
entering into production so as to show up any 
excessive items, wasteful leaks, fluctuation in 


items from time to time, etc., and thus lead to 
greater efficiency in operation, closer supervision 
of work and lower costs. 
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economically used and properly accounted for. (5) Im- 
proper operation and leaks in operation from loss of time 
or loss of materials should be indicated. (6) Comparative 
costs should be obtainable for different conditions of the 
same business at different times. (7) Intelligent compari- 
sons can be made between companies or between mines 
using the same cost system. (8) Such records if suit- 
ably kept are really a diary of progress and at any time 
should show the exact finan- 
cial condition of the busi- 
ness. The advantages of a 
system that will give the 
foregoing results seem self- 
evident, but the inertia of 
established customs must 
be overcome, and many 
well-established prejudices 
combated before detailed 
cost accounting can become 
general. Cost sheets are too often considered as merely 
clerical details that any poorly paid clerk is competent 
to prepare. Cost statements are still very largely kept 
secret and are not subject to the criticism of others than 
those directly interested in their preparation. 

A common reason for inaccurate and inadequate cost 
keeping is the method of developing a cost system too 
commonly used. An official of a company hears of the 
cost-keeping methods of another concern in the same 
business as his own, or, may be, in another business, 
and sends his chief bookkeeper to study the system. 
Stock forms from the other business are obtained and 
a similar system grafted on a business to which it is 
not applicable. The bookkeeper is often not in touch 
with the operating man and much useless information 
may be asked for and an undue amount of clerical work 
required of men to whom such work is distasteful. 

The time of the mine bookkeeper is of much less value 
to the company than that of the superintendent, fore- 
man and many other operating employees; hence the 
cost-accounting system and blanks used should be de- 
vised so as to require a minimum of trouble and time 
on the part of the operating man, rather than to attempt 
to accommodate the time of the bookkeeper. The far- 
ther the accounting office is away from the mine the 
more necessity is there for codrdination between the 
accounting and operating officials. Presumably, the 
mine bookkeeper has considerable familiarity with the 
mine conditions, but the accountants in the Chicago or 
the St. Louis office, while very expert bookkeepers, may 
know very little of the mine conditions; hence any sys- 
tem they devise is apt to be unduly difficult of applica- 
tion at the mine, and if imposed on the mine manage- 
ment will not only be antagonized, but if insisted on, the 
data furnished are apt to be mainly guesswork and not 
actual operating figures. 

In other cases expert accountants are employed, and 
while their systems may be better than those of less 
experienced bookkeepers, such accountants are too often 
unfamiliar with the local methods of operation, and their 
systems therefore may not be based upon local operating 
conditions. Any system of cost keeping to be successful 
and reliable must be worked out by proper cooperation 
between the operating and accounting departments, 
keeping strictly in mind that cost accounting and book- 
keeping are two essentially different functions; this dif- 
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ference may be small, but the distinction must be kept 
in mind. 

During the past decade many books and articles have 
been written on cost accounting, scientific management 
and efficiency in shop management, in connection with 
manufacturing enterprises, but few books and compara- 
tively few articles have yet appeared on mine cost ac- 
counting. Very recently, however, the subject has re- 
ceived a large amount of attention from associations of 
coal companies, such as the Franklin County Coal Oper- 
ators Association, the Williamson County Coal Opera- 
tors Association, the Saline County Coal Operators As- 
sociation and the Central Illinois Coal Bureau in Illinois; 
the Splint Gas and Coal Association of West Virginia, 
the Southern Ohio Coal. Exchange, the Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators Association of Ohio, the Harlan County Coal 
Operators Association in Kentucky and undoubtedly 
many others. 


WHAT ARE UNIFORM COSTS? 


Many who will agree that accurate cost accounting is 
essential to the greatest business success may be skep- 
tical as to the possibility and practicability of uniform 
accounts for companies operating in different localities 
and under widely differing conditions. From the stand- 
point of a general statistician wishing to compare figures 
for different localities, standardization and uniformity 
are not only highly desirable, but essential, if general 
conclusions are to be reached that may be universally 
interpreted. That greatly different conditions can be 
accommodated by a standardized system is shown by the 
results accomplished in railroad accounting by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The objection to “uniform accounts” is frequently due 
to a misunderstanding of the term, for a distinction 
should be made between uniform accounts and identical 
accounts. Two mining.companies may use a standard 
or uniform system, but still may vary considerably in 
the details of the uniform system in order to conform to 
their local conditions. Our interpretation of uniform 
accounts is a system in which the main or major head- 
ings or subdivisions are the same and where the same 
general principles are used in arriving at the several 
items and particularly in determining certain funda- 
mental features. It is not necessary, however, in order 
to satisfy the conditions of practical uniformity to have 
identical items throughout. 


ACCOUNTS SHOULD BE CAREFULLY ITEMIZED 


It may be impracticable and unduly expensive for a 
smali company to itemize its accounts to the same degree 
of detail that a large company may find it desirable and 
profitable to do, but it is essential for uniformity that 
under each general head shall be included exactly the 
same items of expense whether these items are carried 
on the books as separate accounts or not. For instance, 
if two companies carry ventilation accounts, the first 
(A) may subdivide this under such heads as: Fan, stop- 
pings, overcasts, doors and regulators, trappers, repairs 
to stoppings, overcasts, doors, etc., maintenance of air- 
ways, temporary work, proportion of power, or such 
other as may suggest themselves. 

Another company (B) may carry only the general 
heading ‘‘Ventilation.” For the purpose of comparing 
the ventilation costs such difference in detailed classifi- 
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cation is immaterial provided B includes under its gen- 
eral heading of ventilation the same items as A, even 
though B may not keep a separate account for each of 
the items. If, however, B builds a concrete stopping 
and charges it under some such account as concrete 
construction and does not include it under ventilation, 
its ventilation costs are worthless for comparison with 
the ventilation costs of A. 

The extent to which uniform subdivisions must be car- 
ried is a question open to much debate, but in attempting 
to establish a uniform system it is wise at first to keep 
the uniform headings at a minimum and to leave the 
detailed subclassifications as flexible as possible, being 
careful, however, to be sure that the general headings 
are understood to include as subheads items that are 
identical. 

It should be comparatively easy to get the different 
members of any given mining association and also of 
a number of different associations to agree to a simple 
uniform system with comparatively few general heads, 
while any elaborate and greatly subdivided system would 
meet with widespread opposition. If a simple system 
is once adopted, the advantages of uniformity in the few 
general heads will soon be so apparent that further uni- 
form subdivision will almost automatically follow. It 
is impossible and unwise often to attempt the ideal upon 
the first installation of so radical a change as uniform 
cost accounts and the ideal must be striven for and ap- 
proached progressively and gradually. 


A Waterway Coal Yard 


By J. C. TAYLOR 
Louisville, Ky. 

Waterway transportation leads naturally to the devel- 
opment of two desirable factors in connection with coal 
dealing. One of these is the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing equipment and the other the bringing in of sand and 
gravel as a side line. 

The writer made a survey of the river yard of the 
E. T. Slider Co., of Louisville, with the idea of obtaining 
some specific data on this point. This yard is on the 
banks of the Ohio River at the foot of Campbell St., in 
Louisville, and has a capacity for almost any amount of 
coal and also provision for large quantities of sand. The 
heavy sand stocking is generally done in the early spring 
and the heavy coal stocking in the late summer and fall, 
when the sand is being cleaned out. 

A coal-handling float and hopper at the foot of an in- 
cline with buckets carrying from 14 to 24 yd. takes the 
coal out of the barges and dumps it into a hopper, from 
which it is dumped into coal trucks that operate on ele- 
vated ways. 

At the top of the incline are storage bins that hold 
about 250 tons, and these can be utilized to save a lot of 
handling of coal from piles into wagons, as the wagons 
are driven under the chutes at each side of the storage 
house and are readily loaded without all the hand labor 
incident to shoveling and forking from piles. 

The company operates a large sand digger in the river 
above Louisville, and the sand and gravel business dove- 
tails nicely with the concern’s extensive coal business. It 
is the combination of the two, with the developments in 
the mechanical handling devices, that seems of impor- 
tance in connection with waterside yards. 
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Location and Construction of Mine Tracks—VII 


By J. MCCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —This article deals with track 
turnouts. Switch designs should, so far as pos- 
sible, be standardized and such standardized de- 
sign rigidly adhered to. The lead of turnout off 
curves are for all practical purposes of the same 
length as those off straight track. 





HE assumption that a turnout is a simple curve 
from the point of switch to the point of frog is no 
longer tenable. By the simple curve theory, 
the lead was found by multiplying twice the gage by 
the number of the frog; the radius of the curve by 
multiplying twice the gage by the square of the number. 
The above, of course, ignores the fact that the frog 


is straight and not curved, and the switch points are, 
especially for mine work, also straight. 

In standardizing the switch design, the frog num- 
bers to be used and the length of switch point to 
accompany each frog should first be determined. The 
design of each frog and switch proposed should be 
gone into thoroughly and the types adopted rigidly 
adhered to. Local conditions will determine the frog 
angles and switch points most suitable. 

Companies purchasing their equipment from manu- 
facturers will find it advisable to state the frogs and 
switches they propose to use and have the builders of 
such equipment furnish designs of the entire turnout. 
For the convenience of the companies who make their 
own frogs and switches, the following formulas are 
given. Referring to Fig. 20: 
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FIG. 21. STANDARD TURNOUT 

Let 

¢—= Angle of switch points; 

F = Angle of frog; 

G— Gage of track; 

B=Length of wing rail; 

C == Chord of switch rail arc; 

S = Length of switch rail; 

L = Length of lead; 

R = Radius of center line of turnout curve; 

H = Heel distance; 

D = Distance from theoretical to actual frog 

_ point. 
Then 
Dr oe Bsin F —S sin? 
ox sin 4(F' + ¢) 
C 
= 9 snare) 20 
Or 
fice em ECAEN ys 


cos ¢ — cos F 
L = (R + 2G) (sin F — ¢) + BoosF +S + DC. 
Table I has been worked from the foregoing formulas 

—the actual shape and size of the frog and switch are 

used—a simple curve connecting the heel of the switch 

with the end of the frog. : 

The dimensions in the table, of course, are only ap- 
plicable to turnouts having the same switch lengths and 
the same wing rails used in the table. As stated be- 
fore, to a certain extent the frogs made from different 
weights of rail can be made the same dimensions, so 
that one turnout design for any frog of a given num- 
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FOR MAIN-HAULAGE ROADS 


ber will be sufficient. Similar tables should be fur- 
nished the trackman for the various turnouts to be 
installed. 

Some trackmen, instead of using the actual length 
of the frog from the point to the end of the wing 
rail (B in the formula), prefer to have a tangent from 
the point of the frog for a distance not less than a 
few inches greater than the wheelbase of the mine cars 
used. This is done in order that both wheels of the 
car may be traveling in a straight line before the 
point is reached; and if this is desired, B in the formula 
should be made equal to this distance. Naturally, where 
the length of the wing rail is greater than the wheel- 
base, the length of the wing rail should be used. 

To determine the angle of the switch points or 
latches, the heel distance (H), which should be 4 to 
5 in., is divided by the length of the points; the result 
is the sine of the switch angle. The less the angle 
the less the shock to the motion of the cars, and con- 
sequently the greater speed and safety with which the 
rolling stock will travel over the switch. 

There are locations, however, where the amount of 
room is limited, and shorter frogs or switch points, 
or both, must be resorted to; and the extreme to which 
this can be carried will be governed by the radius R 
of the lead curve, combined with practical experience. 

When the frog and switch standardization has been 
decided upon, and the designs for the complete turn- 
outs have been made, the various parts of the turn- 
out, including the frogs, switches, points, the middle 
rail curved to the proper radius and drilled, and all 
the other parts, should be carried in stock, so that 
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when it is desired to install a turnout, all that will be 
necessary is to specify the frog number desired and the 
entire equipment can be delivered to the site desired 
and will require a minimum of labor to install it. The 
ties for the turnout should be in graded lengths to 


Middle Ordinate 








\ EXAMPLE 


Middle Ordinate of 20-foot Chord =3 Inches=200" rs 
Radius Curve + acl ih eis = 2°52! Curve / 
near! ‘ 
kadius of No.6 Fro. rice Curve off / 
\ Tangent =/53!/0"-3"-50' Curve: then vé 
2°52! t 5*49'=6°-4/' which cor- ; 
responds to an 85" Radius Curve, ie / 
which will be the Radius of the : 
\ Turnout if taken off the Inside / 
of the Curve yi 
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FIG. 22. TURNOUT OFF A CURVE 


carry both the main and turnout curve as far as the 
end of the frog. Such ties would be delivered with 
the rest of the turnout equipment. 

It is obvious that by having this equipment stand- 
ard, and thereby interchangeable, great economy can 
be achieved in both the original installation and re- 
newals. 


TURNOUTS OFF, CURVES 


For all practical purposes, the lead of a turnout off 
a curve, whether from the inside or outside of the 
curve, is the same as the lead off a straight track. The 
radius of the curve connecting the frog and switch 
points, however, will increase or decrease, depending 
on whether the turnout is to the outside or the inside 
of the main curve. 

Table 2, which is based on the assumption that 
the degree of curve is the angle subtending a 10-ft. 
chord, is but a modification decimally of the standard 
practice for expressing the degree of curvature, and 
is more fully discussed under “Alignment on the Sur- 
face.” 

The degree of the main curve may be found by 
stretching a tape or string along one of the rails and 
then measuring the middle ordinate. From this middle 
ordinate, the degree of curve can be taken by referring 
to the table; the degree of curve corresponding to the 
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radius of the lead curve of the turnout can also be 
taken from the table. 

The minimum radius, which has been adopted for 
curves, can likewise be taken in terms of degree of 
curve from the table. 








TABLE 2. RADII, DEGREES OF CURVE AND ORDINATES BASED 
ON A 10-FT. CHORD 
Middle Middle 
Ordinate Ordinate 
Degree of of 10-Ft. Degree of of 10-Ft. 
Radius, Curve Chord Radius, Curve Chord 
F Deg. Min. Ft. In. Fr Deg. Min. Ft. In. 
15 39 000 3 93 18 22 20 3 0: 
20 29 00 iz 8} 22 26 20 2 4} 
24 24 00 2 24 26 22 10 z) 0 
28 20 30 1 10} 30 19 12 1 8) 
32 17 58 | 7} 34 16 54 1 6 
36 15 58 I 5 38 15 08 1 3 
40 14 22 I 3 42 13 40 1 24 
44 13 2 1 13 46 12 28 1 13 
48 im 58 i} 4 50 11 28 1 0 
52 11 2 0 114 54 10 38 0 114 
56 10 14 0 102 58 9 53 0 10} 
60 9 34 0 10 62 9 15 0 9% 
64 8 58 0 93 66 8 41 0 ° 94 
68 8 26 0 83 70 8 12 0 8 
72 7 58 0 ' 83 74 7 45 0 8 
76 7 33 0 7k 78 7 21 0 7? 
80 7 10 0 73 85 6 45 0 7 
90 6 22 0 62 92 6 14 0 63 
95 6 2 0 6¢ 100 5 44 0 6 
105 5 28 0 53 110 a 13 0 53 
115 4 59 0 54 120 4 47 0 5 
130 4 25 0 43 140 4 6 0 44 
150 3] 49 0 4 160 3 35 0 33 
170 3 22 0 33 180 3 11 0 33 
190 3 | 0 34 200 2 52 0 3 
P 5.0 
coma sin } deg. of curve 
Degree of curve = LE (¢ roximate) 
egree of curv Fy Fat ae . (approximate 

Ordinates midway between middle ordinate and end of chord equal three- 


quarters of the middle ordinate. 





If the turnout is to lead off the inside of a curve, 
the degrees of curve of both the main track and the 
proposed turnout, as computed for turning off a tangent, 
are added. If this does not exceed the degree of curve 
of the minimum radius allowed, the frog and turnout 
in question may be installed. Should the degree of 
curve exceed that corresponding to the allowable radius, 
it will be necessary to repeat the process with longer 
frogs until the combined degrees of curve fall within 
the limit. 

If the turnout leads off the outside of the main 
curve, the degree of curve of both the main track 
and turnout track (as computed for on a tangent) is 
found similarly, the degree of turnout curve being 
subtracted from the degree of curve of the main track; 
the result will be the degree of curve corresponding, 
which can be found in terms of the radius by referring 
to the table. When this has been determined, the 
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FIG. 23. LADDER TRACKS 
advisability of using a shorter frog can be considered. 
In every case, however, whether the turnout be off the 
straight or the inside or outside of a curve, the lead 
corresponding to a certain frog and switch points should 
be the same. 

(To be continued) 
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Interesting Electric System of Haulage at a 
Coal Mine—II 


By FRANK HOSKINSON 


Chief Electrician, Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colo. 





SYNOPSIS —This installment takes up the 
details of hoist and locomotive control. The 
adoption of a dual system of operation has re- 
sulted in many economies, chief among which is 
greater freedom from burnouts and charred in- 
sulation. 





Co., at Delagua, Colo., consists of two 150-hp. 250- 

volt, direct-current motors, operated by a General 
Electric Type M control and a C-34 controller. This con- 
trol has 8 points. On the first five the motors are in 
series; on the sixth point the motors are in multiple 
with the resistance cut in; on the eighth point the motors 
are in multiple with all resistance cut out. 

The operation of the control on the old system was 
as follows: First step, with contactors 4, 7 and 10 
closed, all resistance is cut in and the motors are in 
series on 250 volts. Second step, contactors 2, 4, 7 
and 10 are closed. This cuts out two sets of resistance. 
Third step, contactors 2, 4, 7, 8 and 10 closed cuts out 
two more sets of resistance. Fourth step, contactors 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 10 closed cuts out two more sets 
of resistance. Fifth step, contactors 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 10 closed cuts out one more set of resistance; 
the motors are now in series across the line. Sixth 
step, when contactors 3, 4, 9 and 10 close, contactors 
1, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 open and the motors are in multiple, 
No. 1 motor with two sets of resistance cut in, No. 2 
motor with three sets of resistance cut in. Seventh 
step, closing contactors 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9 and 10 cuts out 
one set of resistance on No. 1 motor and one set on No. 
2 motor. Eighth step, contactors 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 


r NHE hoist equipment at the Victor-American Fuel 
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FIG. 1. CONNECTIONS OF HOIST ON OLD SYSTEM 
and 10 closed cuts out all of the resistance, and the 
motors are in multiple across the line. 

In the old system the hoist used so much power that 
it was necessary to cut out some of the mine locomotives 
in order to allow the hoist enough power to operate. 


In Fig. 1 is shown all connections of the hoist on 
the old system. Fig. 2 shows all connections of the 
hoist on the new system. Fig. 4, panel 1H, shows all 
the switches that were in use on the old system. Fig. 
4, panel 2H, shows the extra panel and switches. I 
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FIG. 2. CONNECTIONS OF HOIST ON NEW SYSTEM 
arranged these so as to be able to cut out either one 
of the motors and leave the other in operation, in case 
of an accident to one of them. This arrangement will 
allow operation with one motor. 

In Fig. 38 is shown the new panel and all switches 
that were added to the hoist for changing its operation 
to either the new or the old system of operation. The 
pilot lights indicate the kind of voltage that is on the 
lines so that the hoist man can set his switches properly. 
All four lamps burning indicates that the potential is 
500 volts, new system, but if only two lamps are burn- 
ing and these are the green ones, it will indicate that 
the voltage is only 250 volts, old system. 


MorE RESISTANCE ADDED IN NEW SYSTEM 


The position of the switches for the new system 
is given in Fig. 3. For operation on the old system, it 
is only necessary to put in the negative switch and 
change the switch marked A from the up position to 
the down position. This will allow the hoist to operate 
on the old system of 250 volts, and it will not make 
any difference as to how the substation is operating, 
whether new or old system. 

In the new system of operation on 500 volts we have 
added five more sets of resistance, making a total of. 
12 sets. We have also arranged a stop on the controller 
so as not to let it go any further than the fifth step. 

The operation of the control on the new system is’ as 
follows: First step, with contactors 4, 7 and 10 closed, 
all resistance is cut in and the motors are in series 
on 500 volts. Second step, contactors 2, 4, 7 and 10 
closed cut out two sets of resistance. Third step, when 
contactors 2, 4, 7, 8 and 10 close it cuts out three more 
sets of resistance. Fourth step, contactors 1, 2, 4, 6, 
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7, 8 and 10 closed cuts out four more sets of resistance. 
Fifth step, contactors 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10-closed 
cuts out three more sets of resistance. The motors 
are now in series across the line on a voltage of 500. 
This allows each motor to get its rated potential of 
250 volts. The controller is blocked at the fifth point 
so as not to go any further. 

In the operation of the hoist on the new system of 
500 volts we have much more power and a little higher 
speed than was obtainable on the old system. We have 
never had to cut out the mine locomotives in order to 
get power enough to operate the hoist on the new sys- 
tem, as there is power enough to operate on peak loads 
and the substation will supply the demands either for 
a small amount of power or for a heavy overload and 
will not have to be regulated. This is a decided advant- 
age over the old system, as with that system it was 
necessary constantly to regulate the voltage of the ma- 
chines for every change in the direct-current load as 
well as for every change in the alternating-current 
input, whether it was a variation in the voltage or in 
the frequency. 

The main advantage in the new system is that it 
makes little difference to the operation of the substation 
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FIGS. 3 AND 4. SHOWING THE SWITCHES IN USE ON 
BOTH OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS 


in series as to whether the voltage is high, normal or 
low. The machines will operate without any attention 
and at the same time seem to boost each other; also, the 
machines at the substation will not heat up nearly as 
much as they did on the old system. This same state- 
ment applies to all of the electric mine locomotives in 
service at the mines. 

The troubles resulting from the armatures, field coils 
and resistance heating up and charring the insulation 
to such an extent that they needed rewinding have been 
carefully done away with. This will mean quite a sav- 
ing in the item of repairs alone. At the same time the 
speed of the mine locomotives has been increased, there- 
by increasing the output of the mines and decreasing 
the maintenance expense, even though using the same 
equipment. 

With the operation of the substation on the old sys- 
tem of multiple control on the direct-current side, it 
was impossible to keep the machines together on a low 


voltage or on a low frequency. , The reason for this has 


already been explained. 
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Anthracite in 1916 


The anthracite mined in 1916 amounted to 78,195,083 
gross tons, valued at $202,009,561, a decrease in quan- 
tity of 1.6 per cent. and an increase in value of 9.4 per 
cent. compared with 1915. The shipments decreased 
1.7 per cent.—from 68,666,456 gross tons in 1915 to 
67,501,363 tons in 1916. The shipments of prepared 
coal of sizes above pea in 1916 were 40,747,215 tons, a 
decrease of 1.1 per cent.; the shipments of pea size 
were 7,520,804 tons, a decrease of 8.4 per cent.; and the 
shipments of steam sizes smaller than pea were 19,233,- 
344 tons, a decrease of but 0.05 per cent. when compared 
with the year 1915. 

There was also an increase of nearly 6 per cent. in 
the quantity of anthracite sold locally and used by em- 
ployees and a decrease of 2.4 per cent. in the quantity 
used for mine fuel. The compilation of these statistics 
has recently been completed by C. E. Lesher, of the 
United States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 

The effect of the extraordinary demand for steam 
sizes of anthracite that followed the industrial activity 
in 1916 and the high price of bituminous coal is indi- 
cated in the figures showing the output of washery 
product and dredge coal. Although the freshly mined 
coal in the anthracite region, including Sullivan 
County, showed a decrease of 2.6 per cent. in 1916 com- 
pared with 1915, there was an increase of 19.6 per cent. 
in the quantity of anthracite obtained from the washer- 
ies, which operate mainly on old culm banks, and an 
increase of 16 per cent. in the quantity of coal dredged 
from rivers. 

The production in the Lehigh regions was 10,929,055 
gross tons; in the Schuylkill region, 23,659,448 tons; in 
the Wyoming region, 43,111,732 tons; and in Sullivan 
County (Bernice Basin), 494,848 tons. 

There was a large decrease in the number of men em- 
ployed in the production of anthracite in 1916, and the 
output was maintained only through an increase in the 
number of working days. The number of men employed 
in 1914 was 179,679; in 1915, 176,552; and in 1916, 159,- 
869. The average number of days worked was 245 in 
1914, 230 in 1915, and 253 in 1916. The average output 
per man per day in 1914 was 1.84 gross tons; in 1915, 
1.96 tons, and in 1916, 1.93 tons. The average output 
per employee for the year was 451 tons in 1914; 450 
tons in 1915; and 489 tons in 1916. 


Oil and Ammonia in Cannel Slates 


Experiments have shown that as much as 45 gal. of oil 
and 3.72 lb. of ammonia could be extracted from a short 
ton of a certain cannel slate, a foot thick, found 15 in. 
above the lower Freeport coal in Clay Township, Butler 
County. A sample from the dump of an old mine near 
Queen Junction of the same county, probably a low- 
grade cannel coal, gave oil at the rate of 43 gal. per 
short ton. The ammonia content in the same quantity 
of coal was 4.99 lb. Another sample of shale or cannel 
coal from a weathered outcrop gave oil at the rate of 
only 24 gal. per short ton, but ammonia equivalent to 
9.43 lb. for the same unit quantity.—Extracted from 
bulletin of George H. Ashley on “Oil Resources of Black 
Shales of the Eastern United States.” 
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The Power Situation at Coal Mines 


By C. M. MEANS 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — The power companies, particu- 
larly those operating in the bituminous fields, 
tried for a long time to stir up a little ripple in 
the coal industry, without much encouragement. 
They are now, however, engulfed by a tidal wave 
in the shape of demands for power that they can- 
not meet. 





ly increased have expanded rapidly in the last few 

years, regardless of the ownership of the industry. 
Millions of farmers have increased their acreage to meet 
the demand for crops; steel manufacturers have readily 
sold their products and extended their factories. Coal 
operators have endeavored to supply the demands by 
turning a liberal share of the increased profits back into 
the mines in the way of improvements; and power com- 
panies have expanded greatly as regards new consum- 
ers. But are these latter firms sincerely responding in 
the matter of bettering the service, or are they keeping 
pace with production by adding new generating equip- 
ment or, in other ways, correspondingly increasing the 
capacity of their systems? 


’ LL lines of industry in which profits are material- 


POWER QUESTION ONE OF INCREASING IMPORTANCE 


The power question, relative to the cost of coal pro- 
duction, has been a comparatively small item, although 
an essential one, and for this reason the coal producer 
was content to supply his requirements from a small, 
more or less obsolete power plant with hardly a thought 
regarding the cost of energy; but, with the increasing 
demand an entirely new difficulty became apparent. New 
mining equipment would have to be installed, with a con- 
sequent demand for more power; the existing power 
plant was inadequate and additional power equipment 
expensive, practically unavailable within a reasonable 
length of time, and furthermore, any increase in ¢a- 
pacity would, in most cases, seem unreasonable unless 
the whole plant was remodeled. These limitations ap- 
peared at best to be inevitable barriers to any attempt 
to meet the coal demand. And then almost at the point 
of utmost discouragement the central station companies 
seemingly came to the rescue. 

A power solicitor, armed with numerous methods of 
deductive calculations and legally worded power con- 
tracts, proved that by the use of all electrical mining 
equipment, and by purchasing power, the energy costs 
could be cut to a low figure, and furthermore, new 
equipment could be added at any time with no thought 
or worry of the power supply. In addition to this, the 
coal producer would be relieved from all of the troubles 
due to bad boiler water, constant maintenance of power 
plants, the difficulty of getting competent engineers, me- 
chanics and firemen, and numerous other unfavorable 
features incidental to small plants. 

The power contracts themselves may have involved 
comprehensive difficulties on the part of the coal man, 
and the solicitor himself may have been at a disadvan- 


tage in interpreting them, but we will assume that the 
many “discounts” appeared highly enticing, and any 
other points which lacked clearness were taken for 
granted with the exception of the “readiness-to-serve” 
charge. The solicitor was, no doubt, well fortified for 
an argument on this point, and thereby proceeded to ex- 
plain that in view of the fact that the power company 
had to provide and maintain extra capacity in apparatus 
for the purpose of supplying a sudden extra demand 
for power on the part of the consumer, the company, 
for this service, was entitled to a small additional fee 
when such load peaks were drawn. 

The coal producer may have accepted such an explana- 
tion on its merit and admitted the justice of this charge, 
but he no doubt hoped that his merchant would not adopt 
a Similar plan and ask more per pound for 25 lb. of a 
certain staple than he did for 5 lb., simply because the 
space required, and the investment represented, by the 
large quantity caused him an added burden. 

However, no matter how tactfully or otherwise the 
central station’s representative may have presented his 
case, he certainly had sufficient truth and advantage in 
his favor so that if he presented only half the facts the 
coal man was thoroughly convinced that a most remark- 
able saving could be effected by discarding his plant and 
purchasing power. Nor were these results in the least 
exaggerated, for in the majority of cases nothing but 
complete satisfaction accompanied the introduction of 
purchased power. All of this has resulted in many coal 
producers going through the same process, until now 
several large networks of central-station systems have 
been built up. 


INTERRUPTIONS IN POWER SERVICE FREQUENT 


But now, from the very face of an admirable victory 
over past discouragements, a new condition which 
threatens the undoing of our recent meritorious achieve- 
ments is arising. This condition threatens even more 
than the undoing, it portends a state of affairs even 
worse than the conditions characteristic of the discarded 
isolated power plant. The coal operator finds that the 
interruptions in power service are becoming more and 
more frequent. He finds that in spite of the fact that 
he is paying a “‘readiness-to-serve” charge, the power 
company is seldom “ready to serve.” He finds that the 
supply voltage frequently varies to such extremes that 
the Tirrill regulator is completely at a loss as to what to 
do next. He finds also many other most irritating diffi- 
culties which had not appeared before and which hardly 
seem feasible to credit to German spies. 

The credit system of handling money is extremely 
convenient, and within certain limits elastic, but when 
additional credit is secured without a corresponding in- 
crease in securities, there is grave danger of some or 
all of the creditors suffering. Right here lies the unfor- 
tunate property of the central-station system—it is too 
convenient and elastic. Whenever an extension is made 
or a new consumer taken on without a corresponding ad- 
dition in securities in. the way of added capacity and 
protection, somebody is forced to suffer much, or every- 
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body a little, and if this expansion without additional 
protection and capacity is carried to the extreme—-and 
present appearances indicate a strong tendency in that 
direction—then every consumer will suffer a lot. 

Now it is not the purpose to criticize the central com- 
panies’ methods, or suggest or even think that means of 
betterment could be accomplished with comparatively 
little effort; nor do I wish to convey the idea that these 
statements represent characteristics of all operating 
companies, but, on the other hand, I merely ask those 
companies who may be less conservative in the matter of 
good service, if some method cannot be devised to stay 
the present trend of overloaded systems, unprotected ex- 
tensions and dissatisfied users. 

The central power companies, in general, have done, 
and are doing, an extremely creditable amount of good 
in the way of simplifying the power question and low- 
ering the cost of production; and it would seem a sad 
condition indeed, to permit this high degree of perfec- 
tion to become overshadowed with the evils of poor 
service. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries 


The Third National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, which will open on Sept. 24, in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, is expected to be the 
largest exposition of its kind ever held at any place 
in the world. It will occupy three floors of the Grand 
Central Palace and have about 350 exhibitors. 
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Off flies the hammer 


Any old time that I pause momentarily 
Near to a laborer drilling a hole, 
Off flies the hammer and beans me summarily, 
Knocking me stiff as a telegraph pole. 
Shafting or gears never fail to entangle me, 
Catching wherever my jumper is torn, 
I'm the unluckiest guy ever born. 
If I've a notion to be economical, 
Saving the minutes by bouncing a trip, 
I become subject to work anatomical— 
Patching up cuts or resetting a hip; 
Or, if I monkey with any machinery, 
Something is sure to let loose and I’m struck, 
Heaving me galley west into the scenery; 
I am the champion guy for bad luck. 
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Twisting me round till they’re likely to strangle me; 
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The Workman’s Intoxication 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


The subject of intoxication has caused the courts no 
end of trouble. Cases are daily brought before the 
bench and bar which involve the question of whether 
intoxication affects the ordinary rights which a person 
would enjoy if he were sober. 

If a workman is injured while under the influence of 
liquor, can he plead intoxication as a defense to his 
own negligence? The law is well settled that an in- 
toxicated person is required to exercise ordinary care 
for his own safety. Indeed, he must use the same de- 
gree of care that would have been exercised by an or- 
dinary prudent (sober) man under like circumstances. 

One authority has held that “one cannot voluntarily 
place himself in a condition whereby he loses the con- 
trol of his brain and muscles as a man of ordinary 
prudence and caution in the full possession of his facul- 
ties would exercise, and hold another, ignorant of his 
condition, liable for injuries to which such condition 
contributed.” 

Intoxication, in itself, will not operate to defeat a 
recovery. It is not of itself such a lapse of prudence as 
will amount to contributory negligence and defeat a re- 
covery; nor is intoxication negligence per se. It is, how- 
ever, a circumstance to be considered in determining 
contributory negligence. In other words, it is what is 
known at law as an evidentiary fact from which negli- 
gence may be inferred if the circumstances warrant it. 


The Unlucky Man 


By RUFUS T. STROHM 


I have seen trophies in endless variety 
Given for everything under the sun; 
Even the four-footed pets of society 
Numerous yards of blue ribbon have won; 
Still, if some person well grounded financially 
Offered rewards for unfortunate guys, 
I'd be the fellow to profit substantially, 
I'd gallop off with the capital prize. 


If a bare wire lay quite unsuspiciously 

Kinked in a snarl at the side of the track, 
And with the thought I was acting judiciously 

I should walk over and draw the thing back, 
I’d get an armful of blue electricity 

Something like Jove from Olympus once hurled, 

Jarring me out of my trustful simplicity; 
I’m the unluckiest guy in the world. 
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urably nearer during the last week. Complaints, 

growing out of the prices decreed by the Presi- 
dent, have been registered in person by operators hail- 
ing from practically every coal-producing field in the 
United States. While only four formal hearings were 
conducted, numerous operators have conferred inform- 
ally with officials at the Federal Trade Commission and 
at the offices of the coal administration. They were as- 
sured at each place that the Government is ready and 
willing to make any adjustment when it is proved that 
the announced list of prices does not do substantial 
justice. The exception is made in this connection of 
those operations which, by their very nature, cannot be 
conducted economically. In connection with these com- 
plaints, cost figures are being demanded. Many of those 
which have been submitted display such a woeful lack 
of uniformity and such diverse methods of calculating 
costs, that great difficulty is being experienced by oper- 
ators in their efforts to make a case. 

All negotiations between the operators and the Gov- 
ernment officials have been handicapped by the fact that 
no general policy has been announced. Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, the coal administrator, was engaged until the 
close of the week with the important matters involved 
in the fixing of the price of wheat. He found time, how- 
ever, to confer briefly with Judge Robert S. Lovett and 
W. B. Colver, representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Coal Operators, with George Otis Smith, the 
director of the Geological Survey, with Van H. Man- 
ning, director of the Bureau of Mines, and other per- 
sons closely in touch with the coal situation. Dr. Gar- 
field evidently is relying upon Francis 8. Peabody, chair- 
man of the Committee on Coal Production, for informa- 
tion. In addition to numerous conferences, he has called 
upon Mr. Peabody to reduce to writing the conclusions 
that he has formed as a result of his experience during 
the past few months. 

In connection with the matter of contracts, Dr. Gar- 
field made this statement: “Until further ordered by 
the President, his proclamation of Aug. 21 does not 
affect bona fide contracts enforceable at law and entered 
into before that date.” Dr. Garfield expects soon to 
announce a complete coal control policy. Many are of 
the opinion that he will announce at that time the inten- 
tion of fixing retail prices. This opinion was strength- 
ened by the fact that representatives of retailers in New 
Orleans and in Birmingham, Ala., appeared before the 
Federal Trade Commission during the week, evidently 
by invitation, to show why a larger margin of profit 
should prevail in those cities. 


| Gia: cost accounting has been brought meas- 





in the nation’s coal 


A violent drop of 10 per cent. 
production, chargeable almost entirely to labor troubles, 
is shown in the weekly coal statement issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. The ratio of tonnage 
produced to full-time capacity was 62.5 per cent. as com- 
pared with 71.8 per cent. There has been a steady de- 
cline in production since the week ending July 14, when 
the production percentage reached 78.1. Illinois, east- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee are largely responsible for 
the loss in production. In Illinois, production decreased 
from 70.3 to 54.8 per cent. In eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, production decreased from 74.2 to 10.8 per 
cent. Southwestern Virginia continues to hold the palm 
for high preduction. The mines in that region were 
operated at 93.9 per cent. of full-time capacity. The 
mines in this district have an average of more than 93 
per cent. for the entire summer. 

An increase of three per cent. in the amount of coal 
cars loaded during the week is shown by the report. 
The loss of production due to unfilled car orders de- 
creased from 13.4 to 11.2 per cent. It is pointed out, 
however, that this increase has been made possible by 
the falling off in production in the districts affected by 
strikes. 

Beehive coke is being produced at the rate of 71.6 
per cent of rated capacity. This is an increase of 1.4 
per cent. over the production of the preceding week. 
One-fifth of the rated capacity of the ovens was lost, 
due to a scarcity of yard labor. The car situations 
shows an improvement. The loss of production charge- 
able to this reason was only 3.3 per cent. 


“The smaller operators have a right to exist because 
most of them mine normally. It would be an im- 
practical proposition to shut down anything but a very 
small mine or a very ‘wet-weather’ mine, with the idea 
of transferring the labor to other mines. When you in- 
vestigate it, you will find there are very few mines in 
Alabama that you will want to recommend for shutting 
down.” This is an extract from the statement of M. W. 
Bush, of the Imperial Coal and Coke Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who made the plea for increased prices for 
Alabama coal when a group of operators from that state 
appeared before the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Alabama operators claim that the larger mines in that 
state must have 50c. a ton over the cost of pro- 
duction. In the course of the hearing, Governor Fort, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, intimated that he thinks 
35¢c. above the cost of production would be a fair profit. 
Owing to the primitive methods of cost accounting at 
many of the Alabama operations, great difficulty is be- 
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ing experienced in ascertaining exact costs. The Ala- 
bama operators submitted a great volume of cost data 
to the accountants of the Federal Trade Commission and 
an effort will be made to arrive at a fair average of 
costs for each class of mining operations. 

Among the reasons pointed out to the Federal Trade 
commissioners for a higher price on Alabama coal were 
the following: The thirty seams of coal in that state 
vary greatly. Faults are many and practically every 
mine in the state makes a large quantity of water. 
While Alabama produces only 3 per cent. of the nation’s 
coal, it produces 40 per cent. of the washed coal output 
of the country. The South has lost 750,000 negroes as a 
result of the migration to the north, resulting in a more 
acute labor shortage than exists in any other portion 
of the United States. 


The delegation which represented the Alabama pro-— 


ducers at the hearing before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion consisted of: M. W. Bush, 8S. L. Yerkes, W. E. Hen- 
ley, E. L. Adler, D. H. Brown, Erskine Ramsey, G. F. 
Peter, W. S. Lovell, James Bonnyman, E. J. Rowe, 
Clarence Moss, Frank Nelson, W. C. Adams and J. F. 
Rushton. 

Conferences along similar lines were held with oper- 
ators representing the McAlester, Lehigh-Coalgate, Mc- 
Curtain and Henryetta districts of Oklahoma and the 
Black Mountain district of Virginia. 





After two days spent behind closed doors in dis- 
cussing the coal situation, the directors of the National 
Association of Coal Operators issued the following 
statement: ‘The directors of the National Association 
of Coal Operators and other bituminous operators rep- 
resenting practically all coal producing districts of the 
United States have conferred with Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
the fuel administrator, regarding his plans and policy. 
Following a full discussion, Dr. Garfield stated that he 
would promptly issue a public statement concerning 
these matters.” 

Those attending the conference were W. K. Field, 
Pittsburgh; J. H. Wheelwright, Baltimore; F. C. Hon- 
nola, Chicago; A. M. Ogle, Terre Haute; George H. 
Barker, Columbus; Rembrandt Peale, New York; How- 
ell J. Davis, Knoxville; J. J. Tierney, Philadelphia; J. C. 
Osgood, Denver; J. D. A. Morrow, Pittsburgh; D. R. 
Lawson, Fairmont, W. Va.; W. D. McKinney, Columbus; 
Arthur Hale, Baltimore; S. L. Yerkes and George F. 
Peter, Birmingham. 





Conferences between representatives of several rail- 
roads and the Committee on Coal Production, looking 
to changes in the practice of loading company coal, have 
been unproductive of results. The committee on Coal 
Production had been hopeful that loading of railroad 

coal could be distributed through the week. 


ny 


In a statement outlining the Government’s coal-con- 
trol policy, which was made public on Sept. 5, Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, the fuel administrator, answered 
several questions that have been bothering the coal 
operators ever since the President’s proclamation fixing 
the prices of both bituminous and anthracite coal. First, 
the statement says that the President’s order fixing 
prices includes export and bunker coal. Second, that 
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though. the prices fixed are provisional, they will not 
be changed unless good cause is shown. Applications 
for revision of prices should be accompanied by cost 
statements presented in writing, and should cover at 
least the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. Third, Dr. Gar- 
field states that contracts made previous to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation will not be affected, provided the 
contracts are bona fide in character. 


Output of Anthracite Mine Workers 


According to the figures of the State Department of 
Labor, the number of men employed in the anthracite 
region during 1916 declined immensely, as the table here 
published shows. The decline was quite uneven, the 
biggest loss being in the contract miners’ laborers, 
where it amounted to nearly 25 per cent. The contract 
miners did not appear to leave their work to anything 
like the same extent, a decline of only 5.85 per cent. in 
their numbers being noted. 

The production of coal in 1916 is said to have included 
a much larger proportion of washery coal than in 1915. 
This must be remembered in accepting the figures for 
tonnage per man-day here given. The output of the 
contract miners and mine laborers should be reduced 
for both 1915 and 1916 in accordance with the amount 
of washery coal produced, but the amount of that coal 
for 1916 is not known at present. 





1915 1916 Numerical Per Cent. 
Occupation Number Number Decrease Decrease 
Contract miners. osha 46,422 43,706 2,716 5.85 
Contract miners’ laborers....... 36,379 Zidot 8,628 7M ee es 
Other inside labors)... .. o-.os = 48,495 44,635 3,860 7.96 
Outside labors. aa eee meee 46,043 43,077 2,966 6.44 
All aborwepetnia ai) saae 177,339 159,169 18,170 10.25 
1915 1916 
Production of coal in gross toms............... 79,801,523 78,292,052 
Production of coal in short tons............... 89,377,705 87,687,098 
Average number of days worked. 221 246 
Man-days worked by miners and miners’ laborers 18,299,021 17,578,422 
Man-days worked by other labor. . 20,892,898 21,577,152 
Man-days worked by all labor.............. 39,191,919 39,155,574 
Output per man-day for miners and miners’ 
laborers, gross tons. 4. 36097226 4. 45387259 
Output per man-day for miners and miners’ 
laborers, short tons. 4. 88428893 4. 98833730 
Output per man-day for other labor, gross ‘tons... 3.81955260 3.62847015 
Output per man-day for other labor, net tons.. 4. 27789891 4. 06388657 
Output per man-day for all labor, gross tons...... 2.03617289 1.99951230 
Output per man-day for all labor, net tons. . 2. 28051363 2. 23945378 
Percentage increase in output in man-days for 
miners and miners’ laborersin 1916.......... we eee eeeee 2. 130266 
Percentage decrease in output per man-days for 
other labomsmyl Ol Gem: |»! sn. Some Ate aan ee Ms uk bare tere,okatece 5.002745 
Percentage decrease in output per man-days for 
al AbOLINeL Ghee ee eee ee ae Naas oo 1.800466 


Clearly, then, in 1916 the anthracite region lost 5 per 
cent. in the daily output of its day workmen and 1.8 
per cent. in the daily output of its whole working force. 
This was the outcome of the shorter day. Just how far 
the increased washery coal has served to prevent the 
outcome from appearing more unfortunate has yet to be 
told. However, one should not regret the eight-hour day 
even if it does reduce output a little. Under normal 
conditions output is not the only desideratum. 

It has just been said that this “was the outcome of 
the shorter day.” Perhaps this is not a wholly fair 
statement, for the shortage of miners and miners’ 
laborers was the cause of a shortage of coal, and that 
shortage made the day hands have less coal to handle. 
Thus the loss of efficiency may have been rather due to 
lack of opportunity than to lack of ability and good 
will. Statistics are full of pitfalls. 
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General Labor Review 


There are no serious difficulties in the anthracite region, 
but still it is discouraging to note that there is a growth 
of disaffection, which if it continues, will make operation 
as unsatisfactory as it was when the United States entered 
the war, Apr. 6. After that date the Industrial Workers 
of the World made the bulk of the trouble. Eventually they 
were squelched, and now the United Mine Workers in a 
more decent but in an equally persistent manner are inter- 
fering with production. 

Before long output will be back at its old low levels. 
The United Mine Workers will not be able to show that the 
Industrial Workers of the World hinder business any more 
than their own organization, though it is questionable 
what the I. W. W.’s might do if their membership was as 
large and as widespread as that of the United Mine Work- 
ers. The mine workers still agitate for a discussion of the 
“closed-shop.” If it is granted, it will be to prevent a strike 
and not because a closed shop will give harmony or satis- 
faction. An early conference is said to have been promised. 
The outcome is in doubt. 


BITUMINOUS MINE WORKERS SEEK NEW SCALE 


In the bituminous regions the miners are seeking higher 
wages. Earnings were never so large in either cash or 
purchasing value. The mine workers claim that the in- 
creased purchasing power is only secured by steadier work, 
and they want remuneration provided in proportion to their 
increased total, even though it was only Apr. 17 when the 
last agreement was made. 

On Aug. 28 the mine workers asked the operators of the 
central competitive field to meet them on Sept. 6 to discuss 
an increase in wage. The decision was reached after a 
meeting in which the international officials of the union and 
the presidents of the districts of Illinois, Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana all took part. The officers of the union 
purpose asking not only for an increase of wages for them- 
selves but also an advance in prices for the coal operators 
should that be found necessary to safeguard the industry. 


PRESIDENT BREWSTER WOULD GRANT ADVANCE 


It is interesting to note that some operators are not 
opposed to a readjustment of wages if prices can be simul- 
taneously modified, judging by a letter of Thomas T. Brew- 
ster, president of the Coal Operators’ Association of the 
Fifth and Ninth districts of Illinois. He writes: “Neither 
party to a contract can be denied the right to discuss the 
contract at any time. Though the agreement made in April, 
1916, for two years lasted but one year and the revision 
made but four months ago appears to be unsatisfactory to 
the miners, I am not discouraged and shall keep at it, hoping 
that some time we shall be able to make a contract satisfac- 
tory to both operators and miners. We need the miners in 
the mines, not in the army or in foreign lands.” What the 
last sentence means one cannot attempt to say. Surely 
wages are not to be raised to prevent enlistment, and 
their raising cannot prevent conscription. Apparently Brew- 
ster’s reason for raising wages is to compete in the labor 
market with other industries, though he does not say so. 


ILLINOIS IS PEACEFUL AT PRESENT WRITING 


All the central Illinois miners who went on strike to 
assist the company men in obtaining an increase in wages 
are back at. work. Five locals held out last week against 
President Frank Farrington’s orders requiring the mine 
workers to return to work, but a notification that the locals 
would lose their charters unless they obeyed by Monday 
brought them to time. 


Strong appeals are being made by Farrington and other 
officials that the men stay at work until the joint confer- 
ence of miners and operators called for Sept. 6 at Indian- 
apolis is concluded. In a communication which Farrington 
has sent out he says that a strike at this time would be 
the most flagrant violation of every fundamental of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


FARRINGTON WILL Not HAVE CONTRACT BROKEN 


“So far as agitation in favor of wage increase is con- 
cerned,” writes President Farrington, “you are advised that 
the officers of your district organization have been on the 
alert and are thoroughly familiar with the situation and 
will take advantage of every opportunity that presents itself 
to increase the wages of our members.” The next paragraph 
of this letter sheds considerable light on President Farring- 
ton’s stand. 

“This is not intended,” he says, “to hold out any promise 
that there is a likelihood of securing a wage increase before 
the expiration of our present contract, but we do promise 
that we shall take advantage of any opportunity that may 
present itself to bring about an increase. So far as the agi- 
tation on the part of the shift hands for an increase is con- 
cerned, you are advised that the officers of your district 
organization recognize that the wages of shift hands are too 
low as compared with the wages of the miners, and we are 
doing everything in our power to equalize the inequality. 
But anything that is done must be done in strict accord with 
the requirements of our joint agreement.” 

He warns the members against the activities of the Frank- 
lin County Ways and Means Council and the Educational 
Council of the Ninth District, which he says are trying to 
destroy the mine workers’ organization. 

The mine workers employed at the three large shafts at 
Christopher and Ziegler met recently at Duquoin, IIl., and 
decided to remain at work pending an adjustment of wage 
matters. They had intended to strike on Sept. 1. 


MINE WORKERS WANT TO SECURE WAGES BY BOND 


The miners at the Hart-Williams mine in Benton, Frank- 
lin County, have a new form of grievance and perhaps not 
an unreasonable one. The previous owners went bankrupt 
and owed the miners for several months’ work. When the 
Taylor Coal Co. took charge the men demanded that the 
new operator give bond insuring payment in full on all 
payrolls accruing from that time on, and they are on 
strike to enforce that condition. 

In Ohio there is a dispute which shows that the work- 
ing man can at times exhibit an almost unbelievable per- 
versity. The coal companies have secured the miners against 
an increase in supplies. They have been keeping rent, the 
cost of powder, oil, squibs and what not at the pre-bellum 
prices in supplying their men. Coal is sold at the same 
figures, though the wages paid for the digging of it have 
increased immensely. 


WANT OPERATOR TO PAY COAL-DELIVERY EXPENSE 


The new Pittsburgh Coal Co. at Athens, Athens County, 
and Murray City, Hocking County, in the Hocking Valley, 
has been willing to supply run-of-mine coal to its men 
at $1.25 per ton plus the cost of delivery. The mine work- 
ers want it delivered at that price. There are four mines 
and 1500 men, who are on strike to secure this concession 
from the coal company. — 

The strike in the eastern Kentucky and Tennessee field is 
a complete failure. It is said that the operators signing up 
with the union are so inconsequential that they produce only 
about 2 per cent. of the output of the district. The strike 
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is also averted in the Alabama field. The union has no 
money to finance strikes properly, and the strikes it starts 
have in consequence no vitality. All the recent strike ac- 
tivity has done injury to the union. The miners are sore 
because proper support has been withheld from them. “O’er 
vaunting ambition” has not been good for the union. It is 
gratifying that strikes started in time of war and a coal 
shortage with the express purpose of taking advantage 
of the public need have proven completely unsuccessful. 


ROCKEFELLER’S MEN ASKED TO CONDEMN “PLAN” 


In Colorado a few employees of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. have been signing a protest against the Rockefeller 
plan, the protest to be presented to John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. It is merely propaganda. No one feels hurt, injured 
or offended by an organization which serves only to brighten 
the lives and improve the working conditions of the em- 
ployees. The attitude of the union is natural. It does not 
like the competition of Rockefeller’s private organization. 

In the Drumheller coal fields of northern Alberta 600 
mine workers at the Atlas, A. B. C., Inter-Midland, Drum- 
heller, Premier and Coalhurst mines have come out on strike, 
the trouble being a dispute about the wage to be paid cut- 
ters, loaders and scrapers for the recently introduced mining 
machines. Coal Commissioner Armstrong is discussing the 
scale with President Briggs of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Ltd., writes us that the 
figures in our issue of Aug. 11, p. 247, relating to the pay of 
coke-oven employees were the figures originally arranged 
between the contracting parties. The final settlement is, 
however, as follows: , 

Leveling and drawing, 64-ton charge per oven, 
Leveling and drawing, 5-ton charge per oven......... 
Loading box or open cars (under 200 tons per month), 
per ton 
Loading box or open cars (over 200 tons per month), 
per ton 
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The Pressure for Wage Uniformity 


The anthracite mine workers seem lately to have become 
keenly troubled over the difference in wage paid for identi- 
cal operations at different mines of the anthracite region. 
Differences in contract prices for men employed at the same 
occupation seem reasonable because of the differences in 
the time required to perform those identical operations 
with coal of different quality, but when pay is by the day 
it is hard to explain why rates are not uniform, especially 
where the conditions are quite similar so that the burden 
of the work and the expertness it demands are measurably 
equal. 

Now these difficulties are not in the interpretation of the 
contract. They are difficulties with the contract itself and 
should be left till the contract becomes void in 1920. It 
does not seem possible that the men can obtain a decision 
even though there is a great deal in their contention. It 
has the weakness, however, that it is not so writ in the 
bond. 

The companies only a year ago, with much diligence, 
listened to the demands of the representatives of the mine 
workers, and uniformity of wage was not granted and possi- 
bly was not even asked. It seems a mistake to bring up 
the question now. One could not blame the men for pre- 
senting it in 1920, though it would create an economic 
inequality that would be unfortunate for some of the com- 
panies. 

It appears that the Peoples Coal Co. pays $2.67 per day 
to firemen, the Pennsylvania Coal Co. pays $2.51 while the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. pays only $2.37 and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, gives its 
men $2.38 per day. The companies stand by the contract, 
contending that it is useless to sign one if it has no perma- 
nent value when signed. 

Attention has already been called to the strike of the 
“motormen” at the Buttonwood, Parrish and Inman No. 
21 collieries of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
The men there desire to get the rate in force at another 
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colliery where the scale is higher. They returned to work 
Sept. 4. In another place in this department reference is 
made to the trouble at the Packer No. 4 colliery. 

To men who strike against the contract and thus cut 
themselves loose from all their obligations it is useless to 
point to the conciliation court, which, however, grinds 
out its decrees, not by any manner of means always, or 
even usually, in favor of the coal companies. 

On Aug. 30, for instance, the Taylor colliery case was 
settled not at all favorably to the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Coal Department. The board decided that 
the company must pay when the coal is not undercut clear 
to the bottom and the “miner” has to lift the coal. This 
settled the issue, which threatened the peace at several 
collieries. There were eight other grievances, two of 
these were passed on to the umpire, the others were 
settled there and then. 

The discontent which has recently arisen with regard to 
the contract is most unfortunate, for the demand for coal is 
still quite pressing. The need for patriotism strongly backs 
the demand for an observance of contracts. Men are still 
short in the anthracite region and those there are must work 
every day to fill the needs of the industry. The G. B. Markle 
Co. and the U. S. Wentz Co. are seeking exemption from the 
army draft for all their men. Are men to be exempted to 
stand around and strike against a contract they have signed 
of their own volition? 


Motormen Seeking Selfish Ends 


The trouble in Russia is that certain people seek to obtain 
their own ends regardless of the effect of their actions on 
the public welfare. Everything is viewed by these un- 
patriotic persons as if they alone of all people had rights 
and needs. As a result conditions are chaotic and the coun- 
try is defeated by the enemy’s weakest battalions. 

There are people in America not a bit more patriotic or 
reasonable, and if they are permitted to run their course 
they will seriously hamper our efforts. Two electric locomo- 
tive operators at the Packer Colliery No. 4, of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., located at Shenandoah, Penn., have shut 
down three big’ mining operations in the anthracite field 
for four days in order to obtain an increase of 4.1e. an hour. 

As a result 1100 mine workers, who, when permitted to 
work, earn in aggregate more than $3000 a day, were laid 
idle for four days; and the country, which is in sore need 
of the fuel and clamoring for it, has been deprived of 7000 
tons a day. 


For Less THAN A DOLLAR MEN LOOSE THOUSANDS 


The two motormen receive 32.4c. an hour, which is the 
standard rate for that class of workmen, the rate being 
fixed in the recent agreement between the mine operators 
and the union leaders when an increase of 4.5c. per hour was 
made in their wages. Only these two men are making the 
fight for the increase, but they have succeeded in prevailing 
on 1100 men not to work until they get it. 

“This trouble came without warning,” said F. M. Chase, 
vice president and general manager. “The men demanded 
32c. an hour and said they would tie up the collieries if the 
increase was not granted. We called their attention to the 
wage agreement, but this made no impression. We sug- 
gested that the matter be sent to the Board of Conciliation 
for a decision—if this board decides in their favor they get 
the increase from the day they made the demand—but they 
would not do this. The strike followed. 

“We had hopes of making a record for coal production in 
August. We are mining every ton of coal possible during 
this period of national emergency, but our efforts are made 
extremely difficult by the lack of codperation on the part 
of the men. 

“This strike involves only 66c. a day, but we could not 
grant the demands without breaking our signed agreement 
with the union, which we are living up to in every detail. 
Despite this same agreement these men struck, taking with 
them 1100 men who have already sacrificed about $12,000 
in wages on their account.” 
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Wilson Settles Alabama Strike 


The Alabama strike never became any more than a local 
affair. It was delayed by the orders of the union until the 
differences that gave rise to it were discussed. Fortunately, 
a compromise was found possible after six days of confer- 
ence with the United States Secretary of Labor, William B. 
Wilson. The agreement was made Monday night, Aug. 27. 
Mr. Wilson’s statement is as follows: 

I have heard both sides of the labor dispute now existing 
in the Alabama coal fields and in view of the present war 
necessities make the following suggestions: 


COAL OPERATORS WILL EMPLOY UNION MEN 


1. That the miners recede from their demand for recogni- 
tion of the union. 

That the coal operators of Alabama recognize the right of 
employees to join any union, labor organization or society 
they may choose, and agree that they shall not be discrim- 
inated against in the distribution of work for having joined 
such organization, provided always that in their affiliation 
and in the conduct of the organization nothing is done to 
disturb the relations existing between employer and em- 
ployee, by methods of intimidation or coercion, and provided 
that employees joining any organization recognize the right 
of each employee to join or not as he may individually de- 
cide, and also recognize the right of the company to insist 
that no employee shall use the company’s time for any pur- 
pose other than that for which he is paid, and that he must 
not interfere with the operation of the mine, or knowingly 
do that which will reduce the output. 

That they will, upon application through the usual chan- 
nels for employment, reémploy any man who has been dis- 
charged, if there be any, solely for joining the union, but 
will not obligate themselves to reemploy any man who has 
made unlawful threats or committed unlawful acts unless 
the employer is satisfied that the same acts will not again 
be committed by the applicant. 


CHECKWEIGHMEN To BE UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED 


2. That the right of the miners to place checkweighmen 
on the tipples, to see that their coal is properly weighed 
and credited, should be fully recognized. The same to be 
elected and paid for by the miners without any interference 
as per the laws of the state. All coal to be weighed and 
paid for as per standard weights at all mines equipped with 
scales. 

3. That semi-monthly pays should be established where 
they do not exist. 

4, That the managers receive committees of their own 
workmen selected at meetings called for the purpose not 
oftener than every three months, to present any grievance 
that they may have to submit, which shall not include any 
matter herein waived or postponed. If they fail to arrive 
at a satisfactory adjustment of the grievance or grievances 
complained of, the same to be submitted to the Department 
of Labor for final adjustment, it being understood that a 
decision will be made within 30 days after submission. 

It is further understood that any grievance arising must 
first be taken up by the individual or individuals affected, 
with the foreman or officials having authority over such dis- 
pute, and they failing to agree, it shall be taken up through 
the committees as above provided. 


NEW WAGE SCALE Is “INDEFINITELY POSTPONED” 

5. The consideration of the hours of labor, relative prices 
of differentials, machine operations, local inequalities and 
uniformities and the abolition of the contract system be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The 96 local unions were instructed by the union officers 
that the strike must be indefinitely postponed. This decision 
will probably result in a speedy settlement of the strike 
which is now actively in progress in southeastern Kentucky 
and in Tennessee. 


Strike Fails in Kentucky 


The operators in the field comprising southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee claimed, on Sept. 1, that the strike 
would be brought to a conclusion at once. All the larger 
operations were preparing to resume, and the. operators 
declared that they had assurances’ that, the men would 
return to work. 

It was stated that the mine workers were discontented 
with the unior because it had failed to support the strike 
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in the manner promised. The men assert that the union 
officials had agreed to give every married man during 
the continuance of the strike $30 a month, an additional al- 
lowance of $5 being provided for each child. But this 
assistance was not forthcoming, and the union men are little 
disposed to obey the orders of a union that does not keep 
its promises. Some papers have declared that the mine 
workers were winning. On Aug. 29 a statement was pub- 
lished that 63 companies had signed up. It is true that 
numbers of operators have made terms with the strikers, 
but invariably they have been operators who are conduct- 
ing only small mines. 

An account of the situation, which is described as au- 
thoritative, declares that the operators that have met the 
terms of the men represent only about 1 per cent. of the out- 
put and that these operators made terms only in order that 
they might complete deliveries on orders taken at higher 
prices than the schedule rates specified in the Presidnt’s 
recent ruling. It was alleged that their mines would have to 
close down if they had to sell spot or newly contracted coal 
at the new schedule. 

It is impossible to discuss the strike situation and the 
price schedule as if there were no relation between them. 
It is declared that hardly a mine could run if the Ken- 
tucky scale as promulgated by the President is maintained. 
Though in many cases the operators have felt sure that 
they could resume at pleasure, they have not done so be- 
cause no profit could be made at the prices imposed on 
the district. Reduced prices have knocked the bottom out 
of the strikers’ case and even a settlement on the “Alabama 
plan,” little as it concedes to the union, does not commend 
itself with much force to any of the employing organizations. 


War Wages in German Coal Mines 


The Iron and Coal Trades Review, of London, England, 
reports that the wages of mine workers in Germany have 
increased nearly 50 per cent. despite the inferior ability of 
the men who now replace those drawn away for war. The 
net wages for the first quarter of 1917 and the increases 
over the second quarter of 1914, at the conclusion of which 
the war started, are as follows: 


GERMAN MINE WORKERS’ DAY WAGES AND INCREASE SINCE 
WAR BEGAN 


Miners and Other Under- Outside 
Trammers ground Workers Workers 
Day Jn- Day In- Day In- 
District Wage crease Wage crease Wage crease 
Upper Silesia........... $1.72 47.0 $1.20 41.7 $1.10 41.7 
Lower Silesia........... 1.28 35.6 Sts 34.7 0.96 26.2 
Dortmund Baas Be Banos 50.7 1.48 36.5 1.41 35.6 
Saarbruecken*.......... 1.69 39.4 ies vA S357! 1, 26 57.0 
Aachen ..4.0inn eae eee OO 38.3 1533 28.4 e235 25.0 
Lower Rhine jase 219 49.0 1.65 38.1 1.43 3551 
* State Mines. Tf Left bank. 


We may be permitted, however, to presume that the lower 
increases and poorer pay in the two latter classes are due 
to the “dilution” of labor with old men, women, prisoners 
of war and forced labor. But even granting this, the high- 
est wage paid to miners in that paradise of the laboring 
men, Germany, since the war is $2.23 per day. Before the 
war it was only two-thirds as much, or $1.48. 


Washington Miners Want Their Beer 


Several coal mine unions in the Roslyn and Cle Elum 
fields of Washington, as also in Kansas are protesting that 
if there is to be no beer there will be no coal. The slogan 
is “No beer, no coal.””’ The mine workers expect to compel 
the state legislature to authorize the manufacture of in- 
toxicants in the State of Washington or to compel the Fed- 
eral Government to permit the import of intoxicants. The 
mine workers will have to learn that they must not estab- 
lish themselves as lawmakers and law breakers. The laws 
are passed by the representatives of all the people and 
cannot be abrogated by any one class. Suvpose, owing to 
the shortage of gasoline, the use of automobiles is forbidden, 
would the operator be justified in saying: “No automobiles, 
no coal,” 
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Recent Decisions 
By A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RECOVERY ON ACCOUNT OF AGGRAVATION OF DISEASE—A 
mine employee is entitled to an award under the Illinois 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to cover aggravation of a 
tumor, such aggravation being caused by a personal injury 
sustained during the course of his employment in a mine. 
(Illinois Supreme Court, Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co. vs. 
Industrial Board of Illinois, 116 Northeastern Reporter, 
662.) 


CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE OF MINER STRUCK BY CAR— 
Contributory negligence bars recovery for injury to a miner 
who was struck by a motor car while proceeding along a 
narrow mine passageway in going from his place of work 
to the bottom of a shaft to ieave the mine, if, by reason of 
hearing the approaching motor while it was 500 ft. away 
and seeing its headlight 140 ft. away, he could readily have 
reached one of the places of refuge provided at distances of 
not mere than 60 ft. apart along the way. (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals, Trojan vs. Strawn Coal Co., 195 South- 
western Reporter, 256.) 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR ELECTRIC SHOCK—While en- 
gaged in cleaning coal from a motor road in a mine, plain- 
tiff, an employee of the coal operator, was injured by an 
electric shock, due to his coming in contact with an unin- 
sulated trolley wire which had negligently been permitted 
by the operator to sag within a few feet of the track. Be- 
fore the accident, plaintiff had been a strong, able-bodied 
man, but the injury, although not of a permanent nature, 
resulted in neurasthenia, insomnia, nervous headaches and 
loss of appetite. Held, that a verdict for $898 was 1iot ex- 
cessive. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Debose vs. Ohio Val- 
ley Coal and Mining Co., 195 Southwestern Reporter, 475.) 


UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATION BY RAILROADS—Under the 
statutes of Pennsylvania which impose treble damages 
against a railway company for unreasonable discrimina- 
tions against shippers, the actionable injury sustained by 
a shipper may consist in a difference of rates charged or 
in loss sustained as a direct consequence of the discrimina- 
tion. If a railroad company ‘allowed plaintiff’s competitor 
rebates of so much per ton on coal shipped to him, and an 
additional amount to cover coalyard rental, plaintiff is 
entitled to recover the excess of amounts paid by him above 
what he would have paid had he been accorded the same 
allowances. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Hall vs. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., 100 Atlantic Reporter, 1035.) 


SurFACE SuPPoRT UNDER CONVEYANCES OF COAL IN PLACE 
—Under a conveyance of coal in place, the grantee assumes 
the duty of supporting the surface, in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary. Where a coal company, owing several 
lots, conveys the coal in place under one lot under a deed 
requiring the grantee to support the surface, omission of a 
similar provision in a deed to the coal lying under the other 
lots implies a duty on the part of the grantee under the 
second deed to provide surface support. Although an owner 
of land sells the surface, reserving underlying coal without 
obligation to support the surface, and afterward sells the 
coal, the purchaser of the coal does not take it free from 
such obligation, in the absence of express provision to that 
effect. But the obligation may be released afterward’ by 
a confirmatory conveyance, quitclaiming all interest in ‘the 
premises. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Penman vs. 
Jones, 100 Atlantic Reporter, 1043.) 
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KANSAS COMPENSATION Act APPLIED—A Kansas coal- 
mining company operates two open-pit mines about a quar- 
ter of a mile apart. In crossing an interurban railway 
track running between the two mines, an employee was 
struck by a car and fatally injured. Held, that although 
he was engaged in performing an errand within the scope 
of his employment, there could be no award under the 
Kansas Workmen’s Compensation Act, because he was not 
injured “in or about the mine,” within the provisions of the 
law limiting its application to such injuries. (Kansas Su- 
preme Court, Bevard vs. Skidmore-Patterson Coal Co., 165 
Pacific Reporter, 657.) 


QUANTITY REQUIRED BY SALE CoNTRACT—Under a con- 
tract for the sale of from 96,000 to 120,000 tons of coke, to 
be delivered within one year in equal monthly installments 
of from 8000 to 10,000 tons, as ordered out by the buyer, 
where the buyer in the first five months ordered less than 
8000 tons monthly and settled with the seller on the basis 
of damages for failure to order out that minimum quantity, 
there was an election on the part of the buyer to treat the 
agreement as not binding the seller to deliver more than 
8000 tons monthly, and the buyer could not afterward re- 
quire delivery of greater quantities. (Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, Dimmick vs. Banning, Cooper & Co., 100 
Atlantic Reporter, 871.) 


ScoPE OF COMPENSATION AcT—An employee of a coal- 
mining company injured on or near the company’s premises, 
while off duty and through the negligence of the company, 
is not subject to the provisions of the West Virginia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and is entitled to maintain an 
ordinary suit to recover damages. Where a coal tipple is 
situated near the main line of a railroad company and the 
mining company knows that pedestrians frequently use the 
railway tracks in passing the tipple, there is a legal duty 
to exercise care in casting slate toward such tracks, in the 
process of loading coal at the tipple, and the mining com- 
pany is liable for negligent failure to discharge such duty 
if it results in an injury to a pedestrian. (West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Cox vs. United States Coal and 
Coke Co., 92 Southeastern Reporter, 559.) 


MINE LEssor’s LIABILITY; CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE IN 
BLASTING—Where an owner of a coal mine has leased it to 
another for operation, he is liable for injury to the lessee’s 
employees only when the accident has resulted from some 
act of negligence on his part, or when he has expressly 
assumed liability under the lease. A mine operator must 
keep the entries of the mine in reasonably safe condition 
for the miners who are required to use them in going to 
and from their places of work. If an operator knows of a 
dangerous condition in a mine entry roof before an em- 
ployee is assigned to the place to do blasting, and fails to 
warn the latter against it, there is liability for resulting 
injury, except as the rules of the mine may require 
the employee to first examine the roof. In Kentucky, a 
rule requiring miners to examine roof is not binding on 
them unless posted as required by state law. But, regard- 
less of established rules of a coal company, a miner is 
guilty of contributory negligence in failing to examine a 
roof before going under it where he has fired shots in the 
place. In an action for injury to a miner, due to falling 
of an entry roof after blasting, condition of the roof at a 
point 50 ft. distant from the place of accident has no legal 
bearing as evidence of the condition of the roof at the 
particular place. A miner engaged in enlargingsan entry 
assumes the risks naturally incident to his work.» (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Stearns Coal and Lumber Co. vs. 
Spradlin, 195 Southwestern Reporter, 781.) 
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Who Shall Pay for This War P 


HE papers and financiers discuss “Who Shall Pay 

for This War, Ourselves or Our Posterity?” as if 
the question were one which we could decide to suit our- 
selves, aS we would settle who should pay the bill at 
a hotel. But there is no way of avoiding the fact that 
it is we who must and we who shall pay for it. It can- 
not be left to posterity by any manner of jugglery. 

For from us must come every engine of war we use, 
every pound of food we consume. We must scrimp, save 
and slave for it, or it will not be ours. No future gener- 
ation will buy it for us, and in no large degree even can 
any past generation provide it except in that it has 
provided the means for making the engines of warfare, 
not the cost and material of making them. 

We may, it is true, borrow what we need for the war; 
but we borrow it of our own people, who must save 
with niggardliness to secure it or it will not be secured. 
It takes just as much self-denial and physical pain to 
save a billion dollars to loan as to save it for a donation, 
though the mental process may be less harrowing. 

If we could go successfully to Great Britain or France 
and say, “Lend us a billion and we will buy supplies of 
you,” then we would be unloading a burden on pos- 
terity. But the process is reversed. Great Britain and 
France are borrowing of us. We are thereby putting 
the greater burden on ourselves. By our loans to 
Europe we are lightening the burden on our posterity 
and burdening our own shoulders. 

Twenty-one billions a year out of a gross income of 
forty billion is what the Government seems now likely 
to call for—fifty-fifty—fifty for munitions and soldiers’ 
equipment and fifty for ourselves. The struggle, then, 
if made on the scale suggested, is going to be severe! 

Before a second issue of Liberty Bonds is on the mar- 
ket nearly three-quarters of a year will have passed 
with only one-tenth of the gigantic yearly sum raised and 
nine-tenths yet to raise. It seems that we hesitate to meet 
the full severity of the conditions that confront us. 

We cannot surpass ourselves like Great Britain, for 
we have always more closely approached our best than 
the island kingdom. We were always organized for 
commerce. We had few idle rich; our ‘week ends” 
comprised Sunday and perhaps Saturday afternoon; 
we had no male flunkies; we tended our own gardens; 
many of our daughters who did not get married went 
to business; we had only comparatively few and rela- 
tively harmless trade-union restrictions. To sum up, we 
had few slack ends to piece together. War will probably 
deprive us of far more working hours by the absence 
of our soldiers than we can manage to add by diligence 
to our total in industry. 


Taxes on the rich men can avail us little unless the 
rich make abnormal profits and we let them go on mak- 
ing them. If wages are to be raised proportional to 
the cost of living and prices cut so as to destroy profits, 
the rich man cannot pay for the war. We must go 
deeper. We must all give our fifty-fifty. Every meal 
must be half munitions and half provender; we must 
lay down our rent twice—half must go to the landlord 
and half to the army. Militarism is as bad as we always 
said it was. It is bad enough to justify this war and 
all it entails. , It is not a cheap and easy thing to meet. 

It cannot be met with the cry of the merchant, “Let 
the consumer buy as before and the merchant sell at 
a reasonable profit.” There must be a new alignment 
of everything. Some businesses must wait for peace. 
That is the only way in which we can make posterity 
pay—by our not doing our share in the development 
of our peace standing. We can wait for post offices, 
roads, public buildings, canals, automobiles, residences, 
and what not, confident that the habit of saving in the 
war will give us the wherewithal later to buy whatever 
may be needed when the war is over. This is the only 
way in which we can make the future pay for the 
present. We cannot do it merely by replacing taxings 
by borrowings. The objection to taxes is psychological, 
not economical. Here, however, a concession must be 
made. Who shall say that psychology is not an im- 
portant item in finance and in war? 


Eight-Hour Day in Anthracite Mines 


N AGENT of the United States Bureau of Labor, 
Paul F. Brissenden, has written an article for the 
Monthly Review of that organization to show that 
the productivity of labor in the anthracite mines has 
not been in any way reduced by the 11 per cent. re- 
duction in the working day which went into effect May 
9, 1916. . 
The article is almost amusing, for the working day 
was not decreased for the miners and mine laborers on 


May 9, 1916, yet it is on the change in their output that. 


the argument of Mr. Brissenden is almost wholly based. 
Prior to that time these men left the mine when they 
would. When the coal companies reduced the hours of 
the day hands to eight, they insisted on their miners and 
mine laborers staying in the mines the full eight hours, 
and there was much unrest as a result. 

The miners and miners’ laborers pleaded reasons for 
leaving early, and somewhat unwillingly some exceptions 
were held by the companies as justifying an early quit- 
tance. At one mine a charge of violation of the state 
laws was brought against the coal company when it re- 
fused to hoist men from the mine before quitting time. 
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So far from granting shorter hours to the contract 
men after May 9, 1916, the companies demanded and 
contracted for longer hours. Still the length of time 
actually worked by the two classes of contract men is 
hard to determine. Whether they work more or less 
hours is not a matter of verification. 

A time clock was, it is true, placed at one mine at a 
time not so far distant, but the miners would not work 
till it was removed. It is impossible therefore to tell 
just how long they do work and whether the time is 
increasing or diminishing. It has been denied by ex- 
cellent authority that the contract men are working 
more hours per day than before, and the increased 
tonnage produced in 1917 is said by the same informant 
to be due solely to an increase in the number of days 
that the mines are now being worked. 

But the point to be determined is not how long the 
miners and miners’ laborers’ work, for the interesting 
question is how much the coal output per day man has 
been increased or decreased since the hours of day men 
were reduced from nine to eight hours. 

Brissenden’s figures do not agree with those of the 
Department of Mines of the State of Pennsylvania, but 
assuming them correct so as to show the error in his 
conclusion, we may deduce the following results: 


1915 1916 
Inside labor, exclusive of contract miners and their 
Ur UND T yi ya dale Bl hate Gis ONE ont cnet aaa nee 44,809 49,806 
UP a te Havin a fe eG 20 oa ee ee oe 40,230 37.756 
eT IA DOLE ohana Swi as ast estdorages.< annie 85,039 78,562 
Production of coal, short tons..............¢:0s05 80,953.537 79,798,644 
Average number of days worked. cet PSS sok 230 253 
Man days worked by above mine w vorkers. RENEE od wn 19.558.970 19,876,186 
Oytput handled per man day by above mine workers. 
BHORICONA Meena an Ge ec dase 4,1389468 4. 0147854 
Per cent. of decreased production vee man day | 1916 
over 1915 for such mine workers. . SFOL.de one 3.0 


Instead of the foregoing figures, Brissenden shows 
that there was an increased production of 2.9 per cent. 
for miners and miners’ laborers, showing only that with 
a day of undetermined length a larger production was 
secured. He also shows that there was an increased 
production of 1.4 per cent for all labor, showing that 
the net result of working some men indeterminate hours 
and other men shorter hours increased the production. 
There is nothing startling about that. 

What would be interesting, if true, is that cutting the 
day mine workers’ time 11 per cent. only reduced the 
tonnage per man-day 3 per cent. The efficiency of the 
miner and the miner’s laborer. means little to the operat- 
ing company. The efficiency of the day worker means 
much. It is unfortunate to confuse the two. 

To do so is to covertly suggest that the companies had 
no right to protest against the reduction in hours. That 
they had a right to ask the public to compensate them 
is proved by the outcome, but the right compensation 
for increased day-labor charges, if Brissenden’s figures 
are authentic, would have been more accurately figured 
at 3 than at 11 per cent. The figure Brissenden evolves 
out of his partisan bias would seem to show that the 
coal companies should, when the day was set at eight 
hours, have figured their day-labor charges 1.4 per cent. 
lower instead of increasing them 3 per cent., as was 
necessary. 

However, a slightly different result is obtained by 
using the figures of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor. 
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These figures show that there was a decrease of. 
5 per cent. in the quantity of coal handled by men other, 
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than miners‘and miners’ laborers. Thus an 11 per cent. 
loss in time was accompanied by a 5 per cent. loss in 
productivity. That is an interesting result, but not 
nearly so remarkable as that deduced by Brissenden. 


Tables relative to the output and its handling will be 
found on p. 413. 


An Easy Way To Help Uncle Sam 


N INTERESTING proclamation, recently issued by 
Governor Whitman to the people of New York 
State, points out to the rest of the country an easy way 
of helping conserve the man-power of the United States. 
Stating that men are needed for productive labor, the 
Governor goes on to say that by carrying parcels home 
from the stores whenever possible; by accepting without 
complaint less prompt deliveries in war time; by not 
demanding special deliveries; by avoiding having goods 
sent home unless they are going to be kept, and by car- 
rying back to the stores such goods as are portable when 
return cannot be avoided, dealers will be able to supply 
men for productive fields instead of withdrawing them 
therefrom. 

The needless delivery work put upon stores, says the 
proclamation, means an unnecessary drain on the coun- 
try’s labor resources. It is obvious that the communi- 
cation was addressed particularly to the women of the 
Empire State, but nevertheless it is equally pertinent 
to men and women the country over. The residents of 
coal-mining cities surely will not be backward in adopt- 
ing the suggestions embodied in the foregoing. 


Liberty Bonds and Taxes 


IBERTY BONDS are a form of permissive taxation. 

Those who feel the national need buy, and those who 
don’t feel it put the money elsewhere. The support 
of the war, physical and financial, should be largely 
conscriptional and not optional. Taxes provide that 
feature. Great Britain gets $800,000,000 per annum 
out of excess profits. We could get far more from 
such an excess-profits tax, and still more if we would 
tax every profit, wherever it is made. 

According to Ford’s statement to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, his factory made about $25,000,000 
in one year. An 80 per cent. tax would pay about 
$20,000,000, and really a pleasure-vehicle factory has 
no more right to claim exemption than the industrial 
concern which makes war material. It does not do as 
much to aid in the war; it has had several years of 
profit instead of a few, and it has several years to 
look forward to. So why should it not donate its share 
as much as those factories whose business starved till 
the war began, whose business will starve as soon as 
it is over,, and without whose assistance the war could 
not be conducted? 





The Oct. 13 issue of Coal Age is the annual “Safety, 
Welfare and First-Aid»°Number.” All readers of Coal 
Age are invited to contribute articles on subjects deal- 
ing with any or all of these vital topics. 
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Big Safety Meet in New York 


N SEPT. 10, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, and lasting to Sept 14, 
will be held the Sixth Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety 
Council. The meeting at Detroit a 
year ago was attended by over 2100 
persons. It is not likely that less 
will attend in New York City, for 
there have been 1173 new members 
added during the year. There are 

now 3293 members having over 15,400 representatives 

and employing 4,500,000 workmen. 

The income from dues has been about $77,000 for 
the year just passed. There is a balance after all bills 
are paid of about $7000. Last year about 5,000,000 
bulletins were distributed. There are 150 members in 
nine foreign countries who are receiving and posting 
bulletins. Eleven local councils have been organized or 
reorganized during the year as well as two state coun- 
cils. There are now 33 of these state and local sub- 
sidiary organizations. 

The number of mining companies that are members 
is constantly increasing. There were at least 230 com- 
panies in the list on Aug. 1 of this year. As the cost 
of corporate membership runs annually from $10 to 
$100, it is easy to see that affiliation represents not a 
passing but a real interest in the work, purposes and 
bulletins of the association. 

The report of the general manager says: 













































































When the United States entered the war, your officers 
and executive committee immediately offered the services 
of the council to the Council for National Defense. Your 
President, L. R. Palmer, has made dozens of trips to Wash- 
ington, and has taken the leadership in preparing plans 
for assisting the Government in supervising the safety of 
workmen in its plants during the war. Out of these activi- 
ties there came a request from the United States Employees 
Compensation Commission for skilled aid in directing and 
supervising safety surveys in all of the Government navy 
yards and arsenals. Mr. Price entered the commission’s 
service May 15 for this purpose and expects to complete his 
work within a few weeks. Too much praise cannot be given 
to members who met every request for supplying, free of 
expense to the Government, the services of their engineers 
and assistants to make these surveys, and demonstrate to 
the Army and Navy Departments that organized safety 
work must be established in all their plants. 


The proceedings of the council for 1916 comprised a 
volume of 1543 pages. Other publications have been put 
out by the Safe Practices Committee—‘“Ladders,” 
“Stairs and Stairways,” “Boiler Rooms,” “Crane Con- 
struction and Safe Practices,” “Belt Shifters: and Belt 
Shippers” and ‘Knots, Bends, Hitches and Slings.” Six 
other pamphlets are in preparation. A page of one of 
these publications is shown in the left-hand corner of 
the illustration on the opposing page. 

_ Monday, Sept. 10, will be devoted to special committee 

meetings with a luncheon for all committees atl. p.m. 
On Tuesday, Sept. 11, the annual meeting will be held 
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at which the general business of the council will be 
transacted. In the afternoon a round-table discussion 
on safety work in general will be led by A. H. Young, the 
director of the Museum of Safety, New York City. In 
the evening the mining section of the institute with, it 
is expected, the members of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, will hold an informal dinner at 6:30 
at the Café Boulevard, Broadway and 41st St.; the cost 
per plate will be $1.50. At 8: 30 this will be followed by 
a smoker, to which entrance is free. 

On Wednesday morning will be held the principal 
event of the meeting. William B. Wilson, the Secretary 
of Labor, will address all the sections. Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz, the well-known electrician and sociologist, 
will speak on “Economic and Social Value of Accident 
Prevention.” M. A. Dow, general safety agent, New 
York Central Lines, will discuss “Progress and Possi- 
bilities of Accident Prevention Work.” 

Later on Wednesday the mining section will hold two 
sessions. At the morning meeting ‘‘Mine-Fire Preven- 
tion and Fighting” will be discussed by John Lloyd, the 
efficiency engineer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn.; ‘Underground Mine Sanitation,” by H. I. 
Young, manager, American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., 
Carterville, Mo.; ‘‘Visual Mine Safety Instructions,” by 
E. E. Bach, mine-safety director, Ellsworth Collieries 
Co., Ellsworth, Penn.; “Hoisting Ropes,” by H. H. Siga- 
foos, general manager, Hazard Manufacturing Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


MANY INTERESTING PAPERS To BE READ 


On Thursday the following papers will be read: 
“What Each Operator Can Do To Aid Accident Statis- 
tics,” by A. H. Fay, mine statistician, United States 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; “The Equipment 
and Organization of Mine Rescue Stations,” by A. J. 
Moorshead, president and general manager, Madison 
Coal Corporation, Chicago, Ill.; ““The Mine Rescue Car 
of the Government,” by D. J. Parker, mining engineer 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
“Status of Oxygen Rescue Apparatus and Physiological 
Effects on Users,’ by J. W. Paul, mining engineer, 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

In the afternoon George Deike, Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., will discuss “Advantages 
in Use of Permissible Electric Lamps in Nongaseous 
Mines”; a paper will follow on “Safety Precautions in 
the Installation of Electrical Apparatus in Mines”; Carl 
Scholz, consulting mining engineer for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R.R., Chicago, Ill., will lead a dis- 
cussion on standardization of mine cars in coal mines 
with special reference to couplings, bumpers and brakes, 
wheel base, gage, clearance at ends and sides and projec- 
tions to catch clothes; Prof. R. M. Raymond, of the 
Mining Department, Schools of Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: City, will discuss the same problem 
with regard to metal mines; George S. Rice, chief. min- 
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ing engineer of the Bureau of Mines, will follow with a 
paper on the “Necessity of Mechanically Produced 
Ventilation for Metal Mines.” 

This will close the program for the mining section. 
It would be futile to give an account of the other sec- 
tions, but it is equally a mistake to overlook them for 
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they have much interest to the coal man. The Health 
Service section is especially interesting to the physi- 
cians of coal companies. “Low Voltage Hazards” in 
the Iron and Steel Sectional Meeting, Sept. 14, is ex- 
ceptionally valuable, being presented by Dr. C. A. 
Lauffer, of the medical department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., of East Pittsburgh, 


who has done perhaps more than any other medical prac- 
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titioner in the United States to lower the electric death 
rate. By the way, Ida M. Tarbell will discuss “Health 
for Every Man” on Wednesday in the Health Section. 

A National Exposition of Safety and Sanitation will 
be held at the Grand Central Palace Sept. 10 to 15. In 
this event the American Museum of Safety, which holds 
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a yearly exhibit, will be enabled to receive this year the 
effective collaboration of the National Safety Council. 

One of the four grouped illustrations on this page 
has already been referred to. The other three are bul- 
letins such as the company is distributing on mining 
risks, general safety, health and public duty. The mo- 


’ tif of the illustration in the initial letter is taken from 


the front cover of the program of the council. 
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Working Contiguous Pitching Seams 


Letter No. 5—In a mine where I am working we had 
to face practically the same proposition as that de- 
scribed by Joseph D. Lewis, Coal Age, May 26, p. 980, 
except that the seam had an inclination of from 80 to 
90 deg., instead of from 60 to 75 deg., as in Mr. Lewis’ 
case. I would like to describe briefly the method by 
which we worked these two seams. It is as follows: 

A tunnel was driven in to the bottom seam and 
gangways opened, to the right and left of this tunnel, 
in that seam. Chutes 10 ft. wide were driven up from 
the gangway for a distance of 30 ft. in the seam and a 
strong battery built over the gangway, in the mouth 
of each chute. At the head of the chute, 30 ft. up the 
pitch, crosscuts were driven connecting the chutes. 

From these crosscuts new chutes were started a little 
to one side of the chutes below and driven up the same 
width, for a distance of about 200 ft., crosscuts being 
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driven between the chutes every 30 ft. The purpose 
of staggering the chutes, or offsetting at the first cross- 
cut, was to safeguard the battery below against the 
great pressure that would result on this steep inclina- 
tion when the chutes are driven up and full of coal. 
When the chutes have reached the limit the miners 
start to rob the two seams back, on the retreating 
plan. There is, of course, a considerable quantity of 
rock to handle, which is the only objection to this 
method. However, as compared with the plan of first 
and second mining, the results are very favorable. 
The work of extracting the entire coal in the two 
seams and the intervening rock is now started as fol- 
lows: Referring to the accompanying figure, the miner 
begins at the uppermost crosscut in the lower seam and 
drills long holes that reach through the slate and into 
the coal of the upper seam. These holes are charged 
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and the coal and slate blasted out together and sent 
down the chute to the first crosscut above the gangway, 
where the rock and coal are separated and sent down sep- 
arate boxes or chutes and loaded into separate cars on 
the gangway. | 
‘The work is wholly retreating. It is started at the 
inby end of the top crosscut and the coal and slate are 
stoped out. At each blast the miner retreats through 
the crosscut under the solid coal. At no time is he 
exposed to any danger from the falling roof, except 
when shooting the last hole in a block or pillar, which 
requires a little care to avoid the danger of a free 
fall of coal and roof. Only the best and most expe- 
rienced miners should be employed for that work. 
Each pillar of coal is shot out in the manner described 
and in the order marked in the figure, beginning at the 
uppermost pillar in the first section inby. . In the figure 
this first pillar is shown as worked out, and work is in 
progress in the second pillar, or the one next below. 
When one or more pillars have been removed in this 
manner, the roof will start to collapse, soon blocking 
itself, the refuse acting as a packwall. 
Mocanaqua, Penn. 


FREAS SMITH. 


Mine Foremen and the Wage Increase 


Letter No. 2—The experience of a mine foreman in 
eastern Ohio, as described in his letter, Coal Age, July 
28, p. 168, is common to most men filling that position. 
As he has stated, the duties of the mine foreman, by 
reason of his office, are not always pleasant and his 
services not as fully appreciated as they deserve by the 
company that employs him. An instance in my own 
experience fully confirms this statement. Let me re- 
hearse the circumstances briefly. 

Today was statement day at the mine of which I have 
charge, and the fact that many of the statements 
showed a number of the men working by the day were 
drawing more money than that credited in my own 
statement was not comforting, especially when I knew 
that my own service involved greater responsibility and 
longer hours than any of the men in my employ. This 
occurrence is of such frequency, however, that it has 
failed to excite any comment on the part of the man- 
agement, which is prone to regard it as a matter of 
course. 

One statement that particularly attracted my atten- 
tion was that of my assistant, who was credited with 
overtime so that his month’s pay was in excess of my 
own. The assistant foreman, at this mine, is paid by 
the day and credited with overtime, while the foreman 
is paid by the month and given no credit for the extra 
hours he works, which are numerous and would increase 
his credit, in many instances, 40 or 50 per cent., if al- 
lowed. 

While the assistant foreman can work overtime or 
not, as he feels disposed, the time of the mine foreman 
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is in demand any hour of the day or night. He is ex- 
pected to be on hand when called if anything goes wrong 
at the mine—a steam pipe bursts; a pump refuses to 
act; the water supply is scarce or fails entirely; a man 
is hurt in the mine; or a thousand other similar occur- 
rences will require the attention of the mine foreman. 
If a pumper has imbibed too freely during the day 
and fails to show up on the 11 p.m. turn, the mine 
foreman is called out of bed to find a substitute. A 
not altogether amusing feature of this performance is 
. the necessity of braving watch dogs at that hour of the 
night. Oh, how I love a foreigner’s dog; he cannot 
understand a word I say, but his low, fierce growl warns 
me to keep at a good distance. One is fairly safe if he is 
in a buggy; and I have, at times, procured a horse and 
buggy at my own expense, for this reason. 


WHAT DISCOURAGES GOOD FOREMEN 


No one but the busy foreman who has experienced 
these trials and difficulties knows what the hardships 
of the position involve. Can anyone blame me for 
feeling discomforted on discovering that my assistant 
was paid a higher wage, knowing that he had less re- 
sponsibility and worked only when he was so disposed? 
_ Speaking of favoritism, this assistant had a pull, 
which he thought would exempt him from being dis- 
charged. It became my duty, however, in loyalty to the 
company, to warn him that he would have to do bet- 
ter or lose his job. I wanted to give the man every 
chance possible; but, under the circumstances, it is 
not strange that my warnings were disregarded and 
the inevitable came, much to the surprise of the man 
himself. 

It is such instances as these that discourage the best 
mine foremen. The work truly is difficult. In our 
mine there are 22 pumps supplying 10 boilers, and a 
force of three firemen and seven pumpers is required 
on each turn of three shifts. It would greatly relieve 
the situation if the assistant foreman was made to ful- 
fill the duties of an assistant, instead of being employed 
more as a dayman, in which capacity he assumes none 
of the burdens of the foreman and renders him little 
assistance, it may be, in his hour of greatest need. In 
view of the many difficulties that assail the mine fore- 
man, he may well be discomforted by the fact that men 
in his employ draw bigger pay, for less work, than 
himself. ‘ EXPERIENCE. 





, Penn. 


Canvas in Ventilating Mines 


Letter No. 1—I notice that a correspondent, in writ- 
ing on “Extinguishing Fire in a Gassy Mine,” Coal Age, 
Aug. 4, p. 208, condemns the use of canvas for direct- 
ing the ventilating current in mines. Until I read 
the letter of W. H. Noone, on the same page, I could 
not understand how there could be any objection to 
the use of canvas for this purpose. Mr. Noone calls 
attention to the danger of the canvas taking fire, 
which is probably the ground on which the other cor- 
respondent objects to its use except in cases of actual 
necessity. 

Having worked in mines where the gas given off, 
per ton of coal mined, is equal to anything so far 
recorded in mining practice, let me say a word in favor 
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of the use of fireproof canvas, as I have found this to 
give very satisfactory results, at a considerably re- 
duced cost. | 

Several years ago I worked in a mine where 17 men 
lost their lives and much damage resulted to the mine, 
through the use of canvas that was not fireproof. Asa 
result of this disaster and the agitation it aroused, 
the following clause was added to the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, in this province: 

Every place shall be bratticed up to within 4 yd. of the 
face and where open lights or explosives are used, or 
where electricity is used for power or lighting purposes, all 


brattice cloth or canvas and ventilating curtains shall be 
made fireproof. 


As a measure of safety in mines, the adoption of 
such a regulation as this, by our friends in the States, 
would go a long way toward eliminating the danger of 
fires in their mines. Without a question, this is a 
matter that should appeal strongly to every coal-mine 
operator and worker alike. W. H. Moors, Secy., 

The Vancouver Island Mine Safety Association. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 


Favoritism vs. Discipline 


Letter No. 3—The many letters appearing in Coal 
Age and bearing on favoritism in relation to discipline 
and promotion seem to have ignored the necessary 
element of ‘“‘getalongableness,” the lack of which is so 
often the cause of men failing to work in harmony in 
overcoming difficulties. 

Individuals have their peculiarities and a distinct 
manner of approaching the same problem, which may 
cause them to differ materially in the means and meth- 
ods they employ to reach the same conclusion. The 
question presented will always be, Was there a saving 
in the expenditure of time and energy? 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP MAINTAINS DISCIPLINE 


Practical discipline that can be maintained under the 
present order of things, in mining as in other under- 
takings, is reached through good fellowship and codper- 
ation. This should begin with the officials and bosses in 
charge. All grumblers and sulkers should be given a 
little friendly advice for their own good and that of the 
organization. Sometimes, however, prompt dismissal 
is the only wise and proper course to be taken with one 
who does not manifest a willingness to codperate. 

The discipline of any branch of an operation is built 
on the individuality and personality of the boss, and it 
is absolutely necessary for all to work in harmony with 
his ideas. This does not prevent a worker or underboss 
from offering suggestions on different features of the 
work in which he is engaged or which he is expected to 
perform, never forgetting, however, that the boss is the 
one who is responsible for the undertaking and that his 
orders are final and must be obeyed. 


A COMMON WEAKNESS AMONG MEN 


There seems to be an almost universal weakness 
among men that leads them to find fault and criticize 
the man ‘sho displays initiative, and those who have the 
least ability to perform are usually the first to explain 
how a thing should have been done after one or more at- 
tempts have resulted in failure. Among such there is 
seldom one strong enough to put his theories to the 
test and so prove them to be correct. 
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In order to accomplish results in any undertaking, 
then, it is necessary that there be a certain amount of 
good feeling and perfect understanding in regard to all 
matters of importance. There is no place in any organi- 
zation for a person, high or low, that cannot be disci- 
plined so that he will thereafter work for the best in- 
terest of the team. For this reason it is not uncommon 
to find an assistant failing of promotion, not because 
of his lack of knowledge and general ability, or through 
supposed favoritism, but by reason of his failure to be 
congenial in his business relations with his superiors. 
Too often it has become necessary to go outside of the 
entire organization in order to find a man fitted to fill 
a place of importance, simply because of a lack of har- 
mony between the possible candidates and their su- 
periors in office. Congeniality with some ability usually 
wins over much ability and a natural peevishness. 

South Brownsville, Penn. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 


Coal Production and Booze 


Letter No. 1—I have followed with interest the let- 
ters, in Coal Age, relating to the falling off in the 
production of coal and ascribing different reasons for 
this condition. Much has been said about the shortage 
of labor being responsible to a large extent for the de- 
crease in the output of the mines. Others claim that 
there is an acute shortage of cars, and this, by prevent- 
ing the shipment of the coal mined, is the principal 
reason for the falling off in the daily tonnage. 

While there can be no question that each of these 
causes contributes its share toward creating the present 
condition, I fully believe that the chief factor and prob- 
ably the greatest hindrance in the production of coal 
is the drink habit that prevails so largely among mine 
workers. It would seem that intoxication is on the 
increase in many mining localities. 

Most coal-mining companies have begun to realize 
the seriousness of the situation and the ruinous effect 
of the saloon in a mining town or camp. In the last 
quarter of a century there has been a vast decline in 
the morale of mining towns, and it will generally be 
conceded that the growth of the liquor business is re- 
sponsible for this condition. 


COUNTERACTING THE INFLUENCES OF THE SALOON 


In a number of instances coal companies have striven 
to overcome this evil and raise the standard of living 
in mining districts, by creating a social environment 
that would draw around the mine a better class of em- 
ployees. These efforts have met with some success in 
places, while little effect has been produced in other 
localities. 

I recall, at present, an instance where the operator 
of a mine employing about 150 men spent hundreds of 
dollars each year, for the sole purpose of making his 
employees more comfortable and their social life more 
enjoyable. This effort and expenditure of means have 
been of little avail, however, since every week a brewery 
wagon, drawn by a fine team of horses, is driven into 
town. At times the wagon is loaded to such an extent 
as to require a double team. . r 

The vile load, transported is distributed among the 
saloons of the town, and it is easy to imagine the class 
of men that congregate in those places to spend the 
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money that should go to the support of their families. 
They are better described as a lot of hogs, whose crav- 
ing for liquor has destroyed their manhood and brought 
them to a level lower than the beast. They are a dis-’ 
grace to their families and the town in which they live. 

It cannot be expected that such a class of workers 
will possess any spirit of patriotism, or have a desire 
to do their share in the present war crisis. They can- 
not be made to understand that a week’s absence from 
their working places is an unpatriotic act and a hin- — 
drance to the prosecution of the war, on which the future 
of this and other countries depends. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far hence when 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors will be 
forbidden by Federal law, as being a menace to the pros- 
perity of the country and the welfare of its people. 
When this condition is realized a better class of work- 
men will be found in our mines. Homes will be made 
more comfortable and the people who occupy them hap- 
pier. Such an enactment is more than ever needful 
at the present time. It is the one great means of insur- 
ing a maximum production of coal and making the miner 
realize the important part he must perform in the great 
national undertaking. JUSTUS. 

Myersdale, Penn. 


Mine-Car Friction 


Letter No. 1—In his article “Determining Mine Car 
Friction,” Coal Age, Aug. 11, p. 229, N. G. Near gives 
a chart that will no doubt show the saving in horse- 
power, under a certain condition, effected by substitut- 
ing roller bearings for plain bearings, on mine cars . 
but the condition must always be determined by tests. 

If the mine electrician or mine superintendent were 
to suggest to the mine manager or president the sav- 
ing in horsepower that would be effected by making 
this change in equipment, he would no doubt be asked 
at once to explain what he meant and to show the sav- 
ing in kilowatt-hours per month, or more likely in cents 
per ton of output. 

By way of illustrating his chart, Mr. Near gives an 
instance in which he says that the horsepower saved 
is 6.1; but he does not show the value of this saving 
at the power house. To make my meaning clear, let me 
say that the value 6.1 hp. is the value at the locomotive 
drawbar. Now, when the mechanical and electrical 
losses of the locomotive are taken into account, the 
value 6.1 will increase to, perhaps, 9 hp., which would 
represent the input to the locomotive from the trolley 
wire. 

Again, the losses in the transmission system, from 
the substation to the locomotive, will be such that a 
value of 9 hp. delivered will be increased to, say 12 hp. 
at the substation, in average mining practice. Finally, 
if power is purchased, this 12 hp. will grow to 15 hp. 
that the company must pay for. If the mine produces 
its own power, practically the same amount will be re- 
quired of the steam engine driving the generator in 
the power plant. But even this 15 hp. is of very little 
value, unless we know for how long it is required dur- 
ing the day, or the average number of working days 
per month. * degrees i i 

The saving in the use of roller bearings is very much’ 
greater in a mine where the tracks are level. In most 
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mines, however, the coal must be hauled on a grade, 
and it would then be necessary to make a test over the 
entire system, in order to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the saying to be effected by a change in the 
equipment. From this test it would be possible to cal- 
culate the value of the saving in the power system, ex- 
pressed in kilowatt hours. The mine manager can then 
decide whether this saving will exceed the fixed charges 
on the increased cost of the new installation. 

Let me suggest, here, that the test should not be 
taken on a new roller bearing, as a basis for estimating 
the saving that will result in the daily operation of a 
mine. I have tested roller bearings that had been in 
use for about two years and which had a friction great- 
er than that of ordinary sleeve bearings. There are 
roller bearings on the market that, no doubt, if proper- 
ly cared for, will maintain the low initial friction over 
a period of several years. Unfortunately, however, 
there are other bearings that will not show the same 
result, under the ordinary care that a mine car re- 
ceives, in general service. 

In order to make a proper comparison, the test should 
be made on bearings that have been in use for at least 
two years. Such a test will insure that the customer 
will obtain a make of bearing that will stand up in serv- 
ice and give the economy estimated by the test. The 
chart shown by Mr. Near may be of interest to the 
average mine electrician, but is of very little use in 
determining the real value of roller-bearing equipment 
on mine cars. GRAHAM BRIGHT, 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

East Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Artificial Respiration 


Letter No. 1—Replying to the question asked by 
Joseph A. Greaves, in regard to the best method to apply 
to induce artificial respiration, Coal Age, Aug. 11, p. 
256, let me say that I agree with the suggestion made 
by Mr. Greaves that the conditions will generally deter- 
mine what method of treatment should be used, in 
different cases. Opinions will no doubt differ in this 
respect. 

Speaking from my own personal experience, I prefer 
to use the Sylvester method in all cases where the per- 
son has been overcome with gas or rendered unconscious 
by an electric shock or by a blow on the head. On the 
other hand, I would much prefer to use the Schaefer 
method in a case of drowning where it is important to 
free the lungs of the water that has been imbibed. I 
believe that the Schaefer method affords a better chance 
to expel the water from the system than any other 
means that has been suggested. 

My practice has been, in such a case, to first cleanse 
the mouth of any mud and see that the tongue is pulled 
forward. Then, grasping the body around the waist, 
with the face down, raise and lower it several times, 
which tends to drive out the water. I follow this opera- 
tion immediately by applying the Schaefer method to in- 
duce respiration and get air into the lungs. 

In the study of artificial respiration, however, it is 
important to become acquainted with all the known 


methods, so that any of these can be applied, as_ the | 
The operator must always con-— 


judgment may dictate. 
sider carefully the nature of the patient’s injuries and 
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apply that method which he considers will produce the 
quickest and surest results. 

The American Mine Safety Association, in 1915, after 
repeated experiments with subjects, recommended the 
adoption of the Schaefer method in all cases where 
the conditions did not prohibit its use. Prominent on 
this committee were Dr. Yandell Henderson, of Yale; 
Doctor Cannon, of Harvard; Dr. George W. Crele, of 
Cleveland, and other well-known physicians. 

The aim and endeavor of the committee was to find 
out the best methods of resuscitation, as determined 
by the following considerations: (1) Producing the 
largest amount of air, in inspiration and expiration, in 
the shortest time. (2) Causing the least amount of 
injury to the person. (3) Causing the least fatigue to 
the operator, so that the work can be continued with- 
out cessation the greatest length of time. The conclu- 
sions of the committee were based on these three counts. 

Uniontown, Penn. JOHN T. BRADLEY. 


Preventing Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 11—It seems hard to convince the aver- 
age mine worker, and particularly the younger man, that 
his safety depends upon his own care and self-preserva- 
tion. Men are generally thoughtless of their surround- 
ings and seldom stop to consider what they are about to 
do, unmindful of the fact that a hasty act may cost them 
their lives. Some mine accidents that have resulted 
fatally can almost be classed as suicidal. 

Not long ago, several men were being hoisted on a 
cage in a deep shaft. One of them was idly kicking at 
the curbing of the shaft. Being cautioned and told to de- 
sist, he made one last kick, in play, which resulted in 
his foot being caught between the cage and the curb- 
ing, and he was quickly thrown to the bottom of the 
shaft. Picked up, a little later, he was rushed to the 
hospital where he died a few hours later. 

Another instance is that of a driver who was cau- 
tioned many times not to ride on the front end of his 
trip when coming down a heavy grade. He was told 
that should one of his sprags. break or become loosened 
the heavy trip of loaded cars would rush the mules 
and he would stand a good chance of being knocked off 
and run over. Notwithstanding this caution, he per- 
sisted in his practice and what was predicted happened. 
The poor fellow now lies under the sod. 

Another, a miner indifferent to danger, was told that 
he was working under a loose piece of slate and ordered 
to stop his work and make it secure. Instead of doing 
this, he continued to dig coal and, shortly after, was 
caught by the fall and killed. He, too, lies under the 
sod. 

Another, a triprunner, was instructed not to ride his 
trip, as he was prone to do, where the cars bumped hadly, 
on descending a big hill. Failing to take the advice 
offered, this man also is the victim of his own reckless- 
ness and, like the others, now lies under the sod. 

These are a few examples of the careless, “know it 
all,” who are too proud to take advice or listen to a word 
of caution. Many a time my blood has boiled and I 
have been inclined to use a sprag on a man’s thinker to 
arouse him to a consciousness of the risk he assumes. 

T recall the old days, when, working'as 4 pony boy in 
the mine, it was the custom to report to the boss any- 
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thing that was done in violation of the rules. The 
boss was often a kind of bully and, without ceremony, 
would administer his yard wand until the guilty one 
was black and blue, and then send him to his work. 
While that method would seem barbarous, it worked 
well, and might be used today, in some cases, with good 
effect. 

The prevention of accidents depends on the frequency 
of the visits of mine officials—the mine foremen, assist- 
ant foremen and firebosses. These men should alternate 
their visits in such a manner that every working place 
will be carefully supervised at frequent intervals. 
Everything will depend on the ability and foresight of 
the officials charged with the duty of looking after the 
safety of their men. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

West Leisenring, Penn. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 6—The question raised by ‘‘Kentucky,” 
Coal Age, June 2, p. 970, in regard to the employment 
of uncertified men to take the places of certified mine 
foremen who might be called to the colors, appeals to me 
as one that need cause no great concern. In my opinion, 
few certified men will be called away from their duties 
at the mines and sent to the front. As mine foremen, 
they can perform a far greater service to their country 
by remaining where they are, because of the necessity 
that the output of coal from the mines shall not be ham- 
pered. 

As far as the mines in this state are concerned, the 
mining law of Tennessee, in requiring the certifica- 
tion of mine foremen, specifies (sec. 15), “No coal or 
other mine shall be operated for a period longer than 
30 days without such certificated mine foremen.” The 
same section further provides that a fine of $25 a day 
shall be imposed on the owner, operator or superintend- 
ent of any mine for each day the mine is operated with- 
out the employment of a certified foreman. 


GREATER SAFETY IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF CERTIFIED 
MINE FOREMEN 


While it must be allowed that there are many men 
who hold no certificate of qualification but who are more 
competent to act as mine foremen than some others who 
hold such certificates, my opinion is that greater safety 
is guaranteed where the mining law requires every 
foreman to hold a certificate. It cannot be denied that 
such a law stimulates the study of mining, and no man 
can make a truly efficient mine foreman without a knowl- 
edge of the theory of mining. 

Mine safety requires that every manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, assistant foreman and fireboss should 
possess both practical experience gained by years of 
work in the mines and a theoretical knowledge gained 
by the study of mining textbooks. I think it is true that 
there are more efficient mine officials to be found among 
those who hold certificates than among those who have 
never passed an examination and have little knowledge 
of the.theory of mining, whatever may have been their 
practical experience. 

The remark often made, “He is a good practical man,” 
is generally based on the fact that the one referred to 
has mined coal all his life. In my opinion, the man 
who has done nothing else but dig coal at the face is 
the one least qualified to direct the working of a mine. 
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On the other hand, the mine foreman best qualified for 
the position is the one who has performed every class 
of work required in the mine, and who, by study, has a 
knowledge of the theory of mining that will enable him 
to understand the principles of ventilation, drainage, 
timbering, tracklaying and haulage. Such a one is far 
more competent to act as mine foreman than one who 
has never interested himself in matters beyond the 
blasting and loading of coal. U. S. WILSON. 
Briceville, Tenn. 


Valuation of Coal Lands 


Letter No. 2—In connection with the interesting 
discussion on the valuation of coal lands, kindly permit 
me to present a method that I have employed with 
much satisfaction in estimating the tonnage of coal ex- 
tracted, in the working of leasehold areas. 

It was necessary that the estimated tonnage, calcu- 
lated from the mine plan, should correspond closely with 
the actual tonnage sheet. It was not uncommon for my 
estimate to come within 200 tons of the actual tonnage 
reported for a run of six months. It will be readily 
realized, however, that this close correspondence de- 
pended not only on an intimate knowledge of the un- 
derground workings, but on the accuracy of the surveys 
and plans. A planimeter was used in estimating the 
area worked out in the plan. 

Having determined the area worked out since the 
last estimate was made, it was my practice to assume 
an extraction of 126 long tons per inch-acre and base 
my calculations on that figure. In applying this rule, it 
was only necessary to multiply 126 by the thickness 
of the seam in inches and that product by the estimated 
area expressed in acres. 

The rule assumes that the difference between the re- 
sults obtained and those found by following the method 
suggested by C. McManiman, in his letter, Coal Age, 
Aug. 4, p. 210, is more than counterbalanced by the 
allowance that must be made for unworkable coal and 
that lost in extraction. These allowances will vary 
considerably with the experience and judgment of the 
one making the estimate. It has been found that a coal 
having a specific gravity of, say 1.25, will average about 
126 tons per inch-acre in the mining of the seam, and 
this fact forms the basis of the method I have em- 
ployed. 

According to Prof. E. E. Somermeier, of the Ohio 
State University, the specific gravity of American coals 
(bituminous) ranges from 1.27 to 1.382. These figures 
seem rather higher than the observed specific gravity 
of British coals, on which my rule is presumably 
founded. It would be interesting to know if this is 
actually the case. J. F. K. BROWN. 

Montreal, Canada. 

[The specific gravity of American bituminous coal 
ranges from 1.2 to 1.5. The average specific gravity 
of this coal is usually assumed as 1.3 (“Mine Gases and 
Ventilation,” page 30). The simplest rule for esti- 
mating tonnage per acre is that given in the reply to 
this inquiry on the “Valuation of Coal Lands,” Coal Age, 
June 2, p. 970, where it is stated that 100 times the 
specific gravity of the coal gives the available short 
tonnage per inch-acre, allowing for a loss, in mining, 
slightly exceeding 10 per cent.—Editor. | 
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Increase of Circulation Due to 
Enlargement of Airway 


Kindly explain the method of calculating how much 
the circulation of air will be increased by the partial en- 
largement of the airway in the following question: 

An air current of 10,000 cu.ft. of air per minute 
is passing through an airway 3x3 ft. in section and 
1050 ft. long. It is decided to enlarge the section of this 
airway by making it 6x6 ft. so as to furnish more air. 
The work of enlarging the area starts at both ends of 
the airway and continues until about 50 ft. remains to 
be completed, when the work of enlargement stops. (a) 
What will be the increase in ventilation, assuming the 
pressure remains the same? (b) What will be the in- 
crease in ventilation, the power remaining the same? 

If the work of enlarging the airway had been com- 
pleted, the question of how much the circulation would 
be increased, under the same pressure or the same 
power, would be comparatively simple. I have been 
unable to find a similar question in my textbooks and 
would like to have the method of solving such an ex- 
ample clearly explained. STUDENT. 

Springfield, Ill. 





It is only necessary in this case to calculate the po- 
tential factor for the entire airway before the change 
was made and for each section after the airway was 
partly enlarged. This potential factor is expressed by 
the rubbing surface divided by the cube of the sectional 
area. Multiplying this potential factor by the square of 
the quantity gives the unit pressure. Also, multiplying 
the same potential factor by the cube of the quantity 
gives the power on the air, and we write 


sQ’, = Q? BB : s+) 
a?® 2 os "yi 


In this formula Q, = original circulation; Q, = in- 
creased circulation; a, = original sectional area, 9 sq.ft. ; 
a, = enlarged area, 36 sq.ft.; s = original rubbing sur- 
face of airway, 12,600 sq.ft.; s, = rubbing surface of 
enlarged portion of airway, 24,000 sq.ft.; s, = rubbing 
surface of unchanged section, 50 ft. long, 600 sq.ft. 
Solving with respect to Q, and simplifying, we have for 
the increased circulation, in this case, 





Ss 


Bianvin) (25) ioctia 
Substituting the values in this formula, we have, for 
the increased circulation, when the airway has been 
partly enlarged, 
42-600 
al ae = 35,950 cu.ft. per min. 





Q: — 10,000 


' When the power remains the same after the change 
as before, the same formula is applied, except that the 


cube root is extracted instead of the square root, which 
gives, 





12,600 
24,000 |. 
64 600 | 
This question is not a common question in mining 
textbooks on ventilation, although it has a very practical 
application in the development of a mine. 


Q>. = 10,000 , / = 23,460 cu.ft. per min. 


Range of Anemometer Readings 


I would like to ask, through the columns of Coal Age, 
what is the least amount of air that can be recorded by 
a pocket anemometer, in an airway 38 sq.ft. in area? 
, Ala. ASSISTANT FOREMAN. 








There is a considerable difference in the delicacy of 
different types of anemometers, -as well as in different 
instruments of the same type. The least velocity that 
the instrument will record depends both on its size and 
on the delicacy of its mechanism. For example, a 6-in. 
Biram anemometer, in good condition, should record a 
lower velocity of air than a 3-in. pocket anemometer of 
the same type. The pocket instrument, after a. certain 
period of use, is apt to have its delicacy impaired by the 
wear and jar to which it is exposed while being carried 
about on the person. The smaller size of the instrument, 
also, does not present the same freedom of movement, as 
the surface of the vane is smaller and its setting in the 
case hampers the flow of the air to a much greater de- 
gree than is the case with the larger instrument. 2 

For these reasons, it is impossible to state with any 
accuracy what is the least velocity of air that would 
be recorded by an instrument of the pocket type. It is 
possible that a new instrument of this type will record a 
velocity of 250 ft. per min., which, in an airway having 
an area of 38 sq.ft., would indicate a volume of air 
passing of 38 « 250 — 9500 cu.ft. per minute. 

A 6-in. Biram anemometer in good condition may in- 
dicate velocities ranging from 180 to about 2000 ft. per 
min. A velocity of less than 180 ft. per min. (3 ft. per 
sec.) will generally fail to produce a uniform movement 
of the vane of the instrument. On the other hand, when 
a Biram anemometer is exposed to velocities exceeding 
2000 ft. per min., there is danger that the vane of the 
instrument and the delicate mechanism with which it 
is connected will be injured in a short time. For meas- 
uring these high velocities, the device known as the 
“Pitot tube” should be used. More accurate results 
are obtained by the use of the latter instrument, in any 
case, than is possible with the anemometer, whose read- 
ings at the best are only approximate. 

The anemometer is usually calibrated to give a cor- 
rect reading at a velocity of 500 ft. per min. For a 
lower velocity the reading must be increased, while for 
a velocity exceeding 500 ft. per min. the reading of the 
dial must be reduced. See Coal Age, Aug. 18, p. 296. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—lIn the case of an explosion of firedamp in which 
8.4028 lb. of marsh gas is concerned, assuming that all 
of the hydrogen combines with the oxygen of the air to 
form water (H,O), what weight of water vapor will re- 
sult from this explosion? 

Ans.—The chemical equation representing the reac- 
tien that takes place between the carbon and hydrogen 
forming the marsh gas in the firedamp mixture, and 
the oxygen of the air, is 

CH, + 20, = CO, + 2H,0 

Since the atomic weights of carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen are C = 12, H = 1, O = 16, the molecular weight of 
marsh gas or methane (CH,) is 12 + 4 &* 1 = 16; and 
the weight of the two molecules of water vapor, formed 
as the result of this reaction, is 2(2 K 1-+ 16) = 36. 
The ratio ef the weight of water vapor formed to the 
weight of methane consumed is, therefore, 36:16, or 
9:4. That is to say, the weight of water vapor formed 
is 9 — 4 = 21 times the weight of methane burned. 
The total weight of water vapor formed by the burning 
of 8.4028 lb. of marsh gas or methane is, therefore, 24 
xX 8.4028 = 18.9063 Ib. 

Ques.—In an air-compressing engine cylinder, would 
you prefer to have much or little clearance at the end 
of the air cylinder? Give the reasons for your answer. 

Ans.—In air compression, the clearance space, which 
includes, besides the clearance at the end of the cylinder, 
all the space in the air ducts up to the valve, should be 
as small as practicable. The reason is that, at the end of 
the stroke, this clearance space is filled with air at the 
delivery pressure. As the piston starts to make the fol- 
lowing stroke, this air expands and occupies a portion 
of the air volume of the cylinder. The volume of free 
air handled each stroke, which should be equal to the 
piston displacement, is therefore reduced and the effi- 
ciency of the compressor impaired to that extent. 

Ques.—What is the area of a road measuring 7 ft. 
3 in., by 6 ft. 6 in. in cross-section? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this road is 7.25 6.5 
= 47.125 square feet. 

Ques.—Explain the difference between ventilating 
pressure and absolute pressure. 

Ans.—The term “ventilating pressure,” in coal min- 
ing, should relate to the total pressure producing the cir- 
culation of air in the mine, which is the unit pressure 
expressed in pounds per square foot multiplied by the 
sectional area of the airway expressed in square feet. 
The term, however, is often used indifferently for the 
unit pressure, which is found by multiplying the inches 
of water gage by 5.2, since 1 in. of water gage indicates 
a pressure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft. in the airway. The term 
“absolute pressure” is the gage pressure plus the at- 
mospheric pressure, both being expressed in, the same 
terms, as pounds per square foot or per square inch. 
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Ques.—A steam jet and a fan, both acting together 
on the air in an upcast shaft, produce 75,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute. When the fan is stopped the jet pro- 
duces 15,000 cu.ft. per min. What quantity of air would 
the fan give working alone? 

Ans.—Whether these ventilating motors are working 
together or singly, each produces the same power on the 
air. But, for the same conditions in the mine, the 
quantity of air in circulation varies as the cube root of 
the power. Hence, it follows that the cube of the total 
quantity produced by both motors working together is 
equal to the sum of the cubes of the quantities produced 
by each motor working singly. Since the total quantity 
produced by both motors working together is 75,000 
cu.ft. per min., and that produced by the steam jet work- 
ing alone is 15,000 cu.ft. per min., calling the quantity 
of air produced by the fan working alone Q, we have 

75,0007 = 15,000* + Q? 
Q = & 75,000* — 15,000* = 

Ques.—What would be the variation of the meridian 
of a plane when the bearing of two objects thereon 
with its meridian is N 13° E, and the bearing of the 
same two objects on the surface is found, by an in- 
strument whose needle has 19 deg. west variation, to 
be N 8° E? 

Ans.—The meaning of this question is quite uncer- 
tain; but, assuming that the needle of the compass has 
a declination of 19 deg. W, and the bearing of the line 
joining the two objects, as found by this compass is 
N 8° E, its true bearing would be 19 — 8 = 11 deg. 
to the west of the true north, or N 11° W. 

Now, if the bearing of this line with the meridian of 
the plane is N 13° E, the true bearing of that meridian is 
138 + 11 = 24 deg. to the west of true north, or N 
2A eves 

Ques.—How do you determine the average speed of 
the piston of a hoisting engine when you know the 
length of the stroke, the average diameter of the drum, 
the depth of the shaft and the time of hoisting? 

Ans.—Dividing the depth of the shaft, in feet, by the 
time of hoisting, in minutes, gives the speed of hoisting, 
in feet per minute. Then, multiply the diameter of the 
drum by 3.1416 to find its circumference and divide the 
speed of hoisting, in feet per minute, by the circum- 
ference of the drum, in feet, to find the revolutions per 
minute of the drum shaft. Finally, since the engine 
makes two strokes to each revolution of the drum, 
multiply twice the length of stroke in feet, by the num- 
ber of revolutions of the drum per minute, to find the 
piston speed, in feet per minute. 

Ques.—What is understood by the letters B.t.u., some- 
times used in connection with electrical matters? 

Ans.—These letters, which in steam engineering prac- 
tice stand for British thermal units, are sometimes 
used in connection with electrical Supplies as meaning 
“Board of: Trade units” 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Officials of coal companies located in the 
fifteen counties that comprise the middle 
judicial exemption district, which takes in 
all the anthracite companies in the Wyom- 
ing, Lackawanna and Lehigh regions, ap- 
peared before the board of appeals on Aug. 
30 and presented arguments for the exemp- 
tion of employees in the service of the coal 
companies. 

The principal argument advanced was 
that to take away one man from a certain 
department of the industry, as a miner, min- 
er’s laborer, locomotive runner, mule driver 
or runner would have a tendency to throw 
the whole industry out of place and there- 
by reduce to a great extent the production 
of coal. 

Members of the appeal board let it be 
known from the start that they were against 
a general exemption of the employees, and 
finally, after several hours’ deliberation, 
presented a plan to the coal officials that 
was unanimously accepted. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, chairman of the 
board, made a suggestion that they with- 
hold their requests for the exemption of em- 
ployees until it was definitely ascertained 
from the local boards how many of the 
men certified were employed by the various 
coal companies, 

The shortage of labor in the anthracite 
field was brought out forcibly at the meet- 
ing, as all the representatives of the re- 
spective coal companies declared they were 
working with a greatly reduced force, occa- 
sioned by the miners and laborers seeking 
employment in the munition centers. 

At a conference on Aug. 31, the represen- 
tatives of the coal-mining companies went 
more thoroughly into the discussion of the 
discharge of the drafted men engaged in 
the coal industry. At the conclusion of this 
meeting the appeal board announced that 
inasmuch as each local board certified to 
the district board its own quota of men, 
plus 10 per cent. it would assist the dis- 
trict card greatly if the coal companies 
would not ask for the discharge of more 
than 10 per cent. of the men in their employ 
actually called for service. é 

The representatives of the coal companies 
signified their willingness to codperate with 
the. district board and promised to reduce 
their claims for discharge to the minimum. 
The district board, however, was careful to 
reserve to itself the final right to determine 
which, if any of the men who claim dis- 
charge, should be released. 





Coal shippers in the bituminous region 
assert that the priority shipment order, just 
put into effect in favor of Lake coal, is go- 
ing to work a hardship upon manufacturing 
interests in the soft-coal regions, and pos- 
sibly cause a curtailment in operations. 
Coal shippers have received copies of in- 
structions issued to superintendents govern- 
ing the distribution of cars to coal mines. 
These instructions require that full supplies 
of cars be given for the shipment of coal to 
the Lake ports, the instructions being based 
upon an order issued by authority of the 
President of the United States. 

The shippers are allowed to indicate the 
number of cars they desire for loading Lake 
eoal, at the same time stating the port to 
which they are to be moved. These cars are 
to be furnished in full, and if the number 
thus furnished equals or exceeds the num- 
ber of cars the coal mines would receive 
under the usual distribution, then no addi- 
tional cars will be placed. j 

The normal distribution of coal cars in- 
volves the setting for each day of a percent- 
age of the whole railroad division, the per- 
centage being computed by dividing the 
total number of cars available by the total 
of the car ratings of different shippers 
on the division. 

Normally each mine is then given a num- 
ber of cars equal to this same percentage, 
applied to its own car rating. Under the 
new order, a mine might receive its full 
quota for Lake shipments and no cars at all 
for ordinary commercial . loading. NA 
stated that on Aug. 27 and 28 no cars for 
commercial loading were, placed, on the Mo- 
nongahela division of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. and that the same conditions obtained 
on the other divisions. 


It is claimed that it is to the interest of 
the majority of coal shippers to ship Lake 
coal in preference to coal for other desti- 
nations, because there are contracts in force, 
applying to Lake coal, at much higher 
prices than the price at which coal can be 
sold in the open market under President 
Wilson’s order. 

Coal shippers positively assert that the 
operation of the priority order in connec- 
tion with Lake coal would, within a very 
short time, produce a shortage of coal at 
many manufacturing plants, and that this 
would result in the manufacturers bringing 
pressure to bear upon Washington, look- 
ing to such modification of the order as 
would keep the industries in operation. 





Many of the independent operators in the 
soft-coal field are not trying to market 
their coal, it is alleged, and do not intend 
to until they have to. The railroads have 
plenty of coal cars because many have to 
fill them and will be glad to do so, because 
of the contract prices being above the Gov- 
ernment’s figure, but the mines that depend 
on the open market are not inclined to seek 
a market of $2 a ton. Railroad officials 
admit that there is not nearly the urgent 
demand for coal cars that there was before 
the Government fixed the $2 rate, but the 
railroads are said to be unconcerned, believ- 
ing the decrease in coal output will prove 
only temporary. Because of the restricted 
output a late demand for coal is said to 
be more urgent than ever. Some consum- 
ers will gladly pay premiums for coal, 
but the operators are afraid to accept 
bonuses. 


A movement is on foot among the small 
operators in the central Pennsylvania dis- 
trict to send a delegation to Washington, 
placing before the President and Govern- 
ment authorities data regarding the cost of 
coal production. The conference also 
touched upon the matter of reducing the 
wages of employees in an effort to keep 
the mines going. Operators called attention 
to the fact that in the nonunion field the 
wages. could be reduced with no violation 
of the scale agreement. 

What Pennsylvania operators want to 
know from the coal administrator are the 
exact conditions and the price they are 
expected to meet. When this is known, they 
will, if possible, meet them. The operators 
do not want to antagonize the coal ad- 
ministrator. They want to work with him, 
but there are many points which must be 
cleared up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
has awarded the contract for a big strip- 
ping at Gowen to the newly incorporated 
Benjamin-Schriener Construction Co. The 
job will last four years. The entire Gowen 
basin will be laid bare for the removal 
of fuel, which can be mined cheaper through 
surface methods than by running gangways 
from the main slope. 

The A. S. Van Wickle Co., operating the 
Coleraine mines, is driving a new slope 
through which coal will be taken out from 
the smaller veins. The tonnage will be 
materially increased. There is. sufficient 
coal in sight to keep the place in steady 
operation for the next 15 years or more, 
at the least. 


Drifton—The collieries here are to make 
an extra effort to help meet the fuel de- 
mand, as the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s great 
eulm banks are to be prepared for market. 
Large steam shovels have been installed. 

Contractor W. J. Boyle has a large force 
of men laying a railroad siding for the 
Fast Point Coal Co. This is a new con- 
eern which is developing once abandoned 
mining operations in the north basin. 


Beaver Meadow—After two miners had 
fired a blast in their chambers, they found 
a cow among the coal and rock brought 
down by the shot in the operation of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently. The 
animal. had been grazing in the brush, on 
the surface, 100 or more feet above, and 


came down with the débris unharmed. She 
was led out through a gangway. 

The Evans Coal Co. is erecting a new 
breaker at Beaver Meadow and expects to 
be running coal through it for market with- 
in the next three months. 


Edwardsville—Four mine workers of the 
Woodward colliery of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co., narrowly 
escaped death on Aug. 30, when a mine 
cage from which they were about to alight 
at the head of the shaft dropped several 
hundred feet when the rope broke. The four 
men owe their lives to the proper working 
of the safety “‘dogs,’’ which stopped the fall 
of the mine cage when about halfway down 
the shaft. 


Bituminous 


Butler—Announcement by the Govern- 
ment of its resolution to enforce $2 coal 
prompted John C. Graham, who owns coal 
tracts of 700 acres in. Clarion County, 
to call a meeting of his employees and 
outline the situation with a view of putting 
in force a lower wage scale. But, says 
Mr. Graham, the suggestion was not ap- 
plauded. Upon which he offered to let the 
men run his mines themselves and pay him 
a nominal profit. This also was not favor- 
ably considered by the men, according to 
a statement ‘made by Mr. Graham. 


Johnstown—Unless there is a drop in the 
cost of labor and equipment, many coal 
mines, employing a few dozen to several 
hundred men, will be compelled to shut 
down as a result of the $2-ton rate fixed 
for coal. Labor about the mines costs from 
$3.30 to $3.50 a day. Steel rails which 
formerly sold at $25 a ton now cost mine 
operators $100, and the price of everything 
else connected with mine operations is cor- 
respondingly higher. 


Somerset — Ex-Congressman Henry D. 
Green, on behalf of himself and other stock- 
holders and creditors of the Laurel Hill 
Valley Coal and Coke Co., had_an injunc- 
tion issued against the Laurel Hill Lumber 
Co. and the Laurel Hill Valley Coal Co. 
to prevent the transfer of 1777 acres of 
valuable coal land in Somerset, now the 
property of the coal and coke company, 
to the lumber company. The company paid 
$5000 to prospect upon and develop the 
land, and Mr. Green says if the land is 
returned without any consideration the 
money of the stockholders will be lost. The 
land originally belonged to the Laurel Hill 
Lumber Co., and the deed is held by Mr. 
Green, pending completion of certain devel- 
opments. 


Connellsville—Titles to 12,000 acres of 
coal land in Cambria and Jackson town- 
ships, Cambria County, have been recorded 
in favor of the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Co. The deal involves over $2,000,000. The 
land was optioned 20 years ago at $20 an 
acre. The selling price shows the value to 
have multiplied ten times in 20 years. 


Monessen—Engineers are now at work 
laying out the site for the immense coal 
plant and the mining town planned by the 
Jamison Coal and Coke Co. on the Thaw 
tae located between Manito and Pleasant 

nity. 


Washington—An extensive coal deal of 
much interest has just been completed by 
the McClane Mining Co., which has pur- 
chased the Rich Hill property, in Chartiers 
Township, adjoining the holdings of the 
McClane company at Meadowlands and 
Arden. The purchase was made from the 
United Coal Corporation, the consideration 
being kept private, although it is under- 
stood to have been at a high figure. Tipples 
are in operation at Rich Hill and a new one 
is being erected at the Mildred mine on the 
McClane farm. Considerable new equip- 
ment has been purchased and has been 
delivered. After the erection of the new 
tipple the company will make a_ daily 
production of between 3000 and 4000 tons. 


Pittsburgh—Coal shippers assert that the 
priority shipment order, recently put into 
effect in favor of° Lake coal, is going to 
work a hardship upon manufacturers in 
the Pittsburgh and valley districts, and 
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possibly cause them to curtail operations. 
Coal shippers have received copies of in- 
structions F 
erning the distribution of cars to coal mines, 
these instructions requiring that full sup- 
plies of cars be given for the shipment 
of coal to the Lake ports, Cleveland, Ash- 
tabula, Erie and Sandusky, the instructions 
being based upon Priority Order No. 1, 
issued by authority of the President of the 
United States, and General Order No. CS 4, 
issued by the Commission on Car Service. 


Altoona—The operators in the thin vein 
district of Pennsylvania, which is situated 
on the eastern edge of the great bitumi- 
nous field, are circulating a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the recent prices 
fixed by the Government for the State of 
Pennsylvania did not take into considera- 
tion their cost of mining this grade of coal, 
and that the President’s prices are not 
equitable, as compared to other districts. 
A representative is to be sent to Wash- 
ington to take the matter up with the coal 
administrator. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—The Braxton Splint Coal Co. 
which recently obtained a_ state charter, 
has leased a tract of 225 acres of the 
Pittsburgh vein of coal on the Coal & 
Coke R.R. at Delta, Braxton County, and 
is opening a mine plant there for the 
purpose of developing the tract on an ex- 
tensive scale. The company has organized 


by T. W. Arnett, of Fairmont, president; 
Cc. W. Flesher, of Gassaway, secretary- 
treasurer, and J. B. Haught, of Elkins, 


vice president. 


Morgantown—Organization of the Mo- 
nongahela Valley Coal Operator’s Associa- 
tion was announced recently at Morgan- 
town, following a meeting of operators of 
that section in the Morgantown board of 
trade rooms. J. L. Keener is president; 
E. H. Gilbert, vice president; Nat C. 
Burdette, secretary; James H. McGrew, 
treasurer, and Raymond FE. Kerr, R. M. 
Davis, S. D. Brady, H. C. Greer, B. M. 
Chaplan and W. P. McCue, directors. Yhe 
chief purpose of the association is to obtain 
a system of cost accounting and promote 
coéperation among producers, but it is 
stated there is no purpose to reach any 
agreement for a control of prices. Com- 
mitiees are to be sent before the Federal 
Trade Commission with regard to coal 
prices and to attend the meeting of the 
National Association of Coal Operators to 
be held at Pittsburgh in September. 


Wellsburg—The coke works of the La- 
Belle Iron Works has been completed and 
coke is being daily sent across the new 
bridge to their tin plate mill. ‘‘Solde-rol” 
and “benzol.” two of the byproducts, are 
being manufactured daily, with a steadily 
increasing output. With the works all 
completed there remains an immense fill in 
the grounds to be leveled above the flood 
line. When the grounds .are completely 
filled the water line will be about 20 ft. 
above the original level when the works 
were started. 


Martinsburg—The unusual demand for 
cecal has caused the smaller mines: to take 
on a new lease of life. Special activity 
is noticeable along the old West Virginia 
central section of the Western Maryland 
system, which has with its major ccal 
operations many small ones which in dull 
times have little market and are particular- 
ly at a standstill. Just now forty new 
houses for miners are nearing completion 
at Bayard, Grant County, W: Va., by the 
Emmons Mining Co., and will form the 
beginning of a new mining town. The 
company has a large force extending a 
water line to its property, and it will not 
be long before Bayard will have water- 
works. 


Clarksburg—Purchase of the Penneco min- 
‘ing plant at Lorentz, in Upshur County, by 
the Buckeye and West Virginia Coal Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, which operates plants 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, 
was announced recently by officers of the 
company. The plant has been operated for 
some time by the Poole Townsend Coal 
Co. under lease, but the leasehold interests 
have been taken over from that company 
and the plant and coal tracts adjacent 
have been purchased outright. The pur- 
chase prices are not divulged. The pur- 
chasing company is’ shipping a_ large 
quantity of electrical equipment to the 
plant with the purpose of operating it 
entirely by electricity and enlarging its 
‘eapacity. The coal tracts embrace about 
800 acres of the Red Sone vein. 


‘¢°<* Spilman—Unknown persons entered the 


Spilman coal mine recently and destroyed 
1 the electrical apparatus, putting the mine 
Sout of commission. Two hundred miners 
vere thrown out of employment as a result. 


issued to superintendents gov- ~ 
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Wheeling—One of the largest coal cars 
ever constructed and the biggest ever seen 
in West Virginia passed over the Baltimore 
& Ohio road recently, loaded with 120 tons 
of West Virginia coal. The gondola is a 
mammoth car, being just four times as 


large as an ordinary 30-ton coal car 
generally used in transporting the black 
diamond. The car was constructed for the 


Virginia R.R. by the Virginia Bridge and 
Iron Co., of Roanoke, Va., and will be used 
for: transporting coal from West. Virginia 
and Virginia mines. It is said that a con- 
tract has been let for 500 of the mammoth 
cars. The car is of solid steel construction. 
It is 50 ft. in length and has a- capacity 
of 218,000 lb. Many special features were 
included in the construction of the car: to 
insure strength. 


Charleston—The Public Service Commis- 
sion has received a formal complaint from 
the Antler Coal Co. against the Mononga- 
hela Railway Co. The Antler Coal Co... re- 
quests that they be allowed to construct 
a switch and side track upon the right- 
of-way of the railway company at their 
mine at Round Bottom: Monongalia 
County, and to connect same with the rail- 
way of the defendant. They also petition 
that the defendant be compelled to cease 
to discriminae against the petitioner who 
is now unable to get out coal from a large 
and valuable seam. 


Fairmont— The Monongahela Valley 
Traction Co. has let the contract to the 
Nicola Building Co., of Pittsburgh, for the 
ccnstruction of the addition to be erected 
to the joint power house of the Mononga- 
hela Valley Traction Co., and the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. at Hutchinson. This contract 
covers the excavation work for the founda- 
tion for the building and construction of 
the foundations for the engines and the 
extension of the: present building for the 
two immense gas engines of 1250 kw. each, 
which are to be installed by the first of 
January. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham—Coal operators of the Bir- 
mingham district are preparing to ‘‘stand 
by the guns” in the matter of contracts 
made for coal before the president’ fixed 
prices on that commodity, stated Secretary 
James L. Davidson, of the Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, recently in a letter which he sent 
to members of the association. Mr. David- 
son said that the operators propose to stand 
by the low price contracts they made prior 
to the fixing of prices by the president, and 
that they propose not to recognize cancel- 
lations by purchasers of coal whose con- 
tract prices are in excess of government 
prices. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—A committee of five was re- 
cently named at a special meeting of the 
West Kentucky Conservation Association, 
composed of coal operators in Western 
Kentucky, to make a protest, at Washing- 
ton, against the prices fixed in the execu- 
tive order on coal at the mines. This com- 
mittee, which includes C. F. Richardson, 
vice president of the West Kentucky Coal 
Co., will report to the West Kentucky or- 
ganization the result of its efforts at the 
eapital. There were several statements to 
the effect that it would be necessary for 
some of the western Kentucky mines to 
shut down unless higher prices than those 
announced were permitted. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Expert accountants from the 
Federal Trade Commission at Washington 
will soon arrive in Columbus to codperate 
with state accountants in checking up re- 
tail costs with a view of fixing retail prices 
in Ohio. The Ohio Clearance House will 
let the Federal authorities fix retail prices 
in the Buckeye State. 


Attorney General McGhee reports that he 
has received a number of complaints from 
retailers that they cannot get coal at the 
reduced price fixed by Washington. In- 
vestigation shows that most of the opera- 
tors have a large part of their output 
contracted for by Lake shippers or steam 
consumers and have very little for the do- 
mestic trade at this time. 


The Hocking Valley Railway Co. kas 
asked the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
for authority to issue $5,000,000 in 6 per 
cent. coupon notes to pay for and refund 
an issue of two-year 5 per cent. gold notes 
amounting to $4,000,000, maturing Nov. 1, 
and also to provide funds for the acquisition 
of property and improvement of the serv- 
ice. The proposed gold notes would run 
for one. year and mature Nov. 1. .1918. 
The issue is to be sold to the Equitable 
Trust Co.’ of New ‘York for’ 98%. The 
hearing is set for Sept. 10: 


States, 
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Loud protests have arisen: from owners 
of land in southeastern Ohio coal-mining 
counties against the newest methods of 
“stripping”’ enitre hills with immense steam 
shovels in order to reach the coal veins. 
These protests have been made to the Ohio 
Defense Council. The mining committee of 
the council will consider the complaints at 
its next meeting. One of the complaints 
against the system is the coal stripping 
leaves the land of less value than that of 
the arid Western lands. before irrigation. 


The State Utilities Commission recently 
allowed to go into effect without affirmative 
action a 15c.-a-ton increase on coal carried 
on Ohio railroads. 


Investigation is being made by state offi- 
cials on the closing of five eastern: Ohio 
coal mines recently. There is a suspicion 
which seems to be well founded’ that pro- 
German sympathizers ‘are at work in. the 
district and have accomplished what: they 
set out to do—close down the mines. : Gov- 
ernor Cox refuses to discuss. the matter 
further than saying that “it is: certainly 
suspicious in view of: the fact that the 
United Mine Workers’ organization has 
nothing whatever to do with the trouble. 
We will have the facts within a few days 
and will act immediately upon ‘them as soon 
as we are sure of our grounds.”: It is 
known that the State Defense Council is 
also making some rigid investigations for 
the Federal Government, and if one-half of 
the rumors which are heard are true. there 
may soon be some interesting developments 
in the matter. Ei 


INDIANA 


_Evansville—Evansville will have two mu- 
nicipal coal yards this winter when' Mayor 
Bosse’s new mine near ‘Chandler is in full 
operation. It is on the Southern R.R., and 
the Evansville & Boonville traction line, 
and shipments will be made on both lines. 
The yards will be established at some point 
in the city on these lines, according to 
Manager Korff, of the municipal’ mine, and 
coal will be sold there at’ both wholesale 
and retail prices. The city is planning ‘to 
contract with hauling concerns to°*make de- 
liveries to consumers. 


The Possum Ridge Coal Co.. composed 
of local capitalists, which was.recently or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $75,000, has 
taken over the Mitchem coal tipple and a 
lease on several hundred acres. of coal land 
in Warrick County, a few miles northeast 
of Evansville. The Mitchem mine now has 
a capacity of 400 tons of eoal daily, and 
the new company expects. to double this 
capacity during the next 60 days. ; 


Bicknell Work has been started: on a 
new mine west of Bicknell that will ‘give 
employment to 300 men when completed. 
The mine is being put down by the -Howe- 
eG al Coal Co., a Knox County organi- 
zation. : 


Boonville—The Big Four Coal Co.,. of 
Boonville, which has a mining capacity of 
1000 tons daily, has been sold to persons 
in Louisville, who will double the shift and 
increase the capacity of the mine. . The 
mine was owned by John Heinzle, John 
Kelly and George Mester. . é 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale—The Lewis Bros. Coal Co. 
has been incorporated here with a capital 
of $30,000 to make preparations for the 
development of a 1000 acre tract of coal 
lands in Williamson County, east of Marion 
and adjoining Saline County. 


Springfield—The new Consolidated code 
bill which was proposed by Governor 
Lowden of Springfield and which has be- 
come a law, has resulted in several mining 
companies in several parts of the state 
being heavily fined for having architects 
and horseshoers in their employ without 
a state license. Nearly every trade occu- 
pation in the state, such as plumbers, ete., 
must be licensed. 


Carlinville—What is intended to be the 
largest producing coal mine in the United 
if not in the world, is now being 
sunk by the Superior Coal Co. between 
Sawyerville and Dorchester, 16 miles south 
of Carlinville, in Macoupin County.: The 
Superior Coal Co. now operates. three mines 
in that vicinity. wf 


Springfield — The Miners’ Examining 
Board for the month of. September is an- 
nounced as follows: Spring Valley, Sept. 
8; Danville, Sept. 10; Springfield, Sept. 14; 


Taylorville, Sept. 17: Staunton, Sept. 18; . 
Harrisburg, Sept. 20-21; Benton,. Sept. 24- 


25: Herrin, Sept. 26-27 ; DuQuoin,.Sept. 
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Collinsville, Sept. 29. ; : 
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IOWA 


Ogden—The Ogden Consolidated Coal Co. 
under the receivership is making wonder- 
ful strides toward the rehabilitating of the 
property .since reopening the mines the 
first of last December. The production of 
tonnage has been steadily on the increase 
and the mines gradually put into workable 
condition, until at the present time Receiver 
Dyer and Superintendent Kennedy hope 
shortly to be producing around 600 tons of 
cecal per day. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Leading coal operators in 
the Fort Smith field have raised a question 
which it is stated'they are seeking to bring 
before the federal department by means of 
a conference with representatives of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Steps are be- 
ing taken to secure a hearing at Kansas 
City. The issue raised is that the new bi- 
tuminous coal prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment do not apply to this field, on the 
ground that the coal in Sebastian, Logan, 
Johnson and in LeFlore Counties, kla- 
homa, is not bituminous, but anthracite and 
semi-anthracite. 


COLORADO 


Denver—That the Government will have 
to take over and operate the Colorado coal 
mines if there is to be any reduction from 
present prices is the claim the coal oper- 
ators of the state will present to Coal 
Controller Garfield at Washington next 
Monday, it became known last week. This 
decision was reached following a confer- 
ence of operators representing 210 produc- 
ing mines. A committee of seven men, ap- 
pointed by the conference, are on their way 
to Washington. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—The Supreme Court re- 
cently issued an alternate writ of mandamus 
against the county assessor and county com- 
missioners of Carbon County, directing 
them to revise their assessment of coal 
lands in Carbon County according to the 
provisions of the state statutes, or show 
cause for their refusal to meet the require- 
ments of the law at a hearing before the 
Supreme Court. It is charged by the peti- 
tioner the Carbon County board of equaliza- 
tion assessed all coal lands at $50 an acre, 
instead of at their real value, which is 
said to range from $50 to $10,000 an acre. 
If. the erroneous assessment is permitted to 
remain undisturbed the petition of the at- 
torney general states, the state will be de- 
prived of: several thousands of dollars of 
revenue in the form of taxes to which it is 
entitled under the constitution and laws 
predicated upon the constitution. 
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Foreign News 
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CANADA 


Winnipeg, Ont.—Coal dealers are having 
difficulty in obtaining their winter supply of 
anthracite. The trouble is that they cannot 
get railway transportation on the American 
side from the mines to the Lakes. The 
boats have waited in vain for their coal 
eargoes, and are putting in time carrying 
other freight, which is equally as bad. 


Bridgeburg, Ont.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment has warned everyone in the eastern 
provinces that there will be a shortage of 
coal this winter and the Provincial Natural 
Gas Co. has notified its customers that 
there will be a shortage of that fuel this 
winter. There probably will not be more 
than enough gas for cooking purposes. 
And along on top of these warnings is the 
constantly reiterated advice relative to the 
war that everybody ‘‘keep cool.” The ex- 
pectation is that that won't be hard. 
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M. W. Taber, formerly Detroit manager 
of the Asbestos Protected Metal Co, of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., has been appointed fac- 
tory manager of the company. 


Ww. W. Cole, formerly with the Spring 
Valley Coal ., Spring Valley, Ill., has 
accepted a position as engineer with the 
Kentucky River Coal Coropration. He will 
be located at Hazard, Kentucky. 


Cc. A. Crowe formerly manager of the 
Grand Rapids office of the Asbestos Pro- 


tected Metal Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., has., 


been placed in charge of the Detroit office 
of the company. The office is located in 
the Penobscot Building. 


COAL AGE 


Glenn J. R. Toothman, of Edwardsville, 
Tll., has resigned as mining engineer for 
the Madison Coal Coropration and has ac- 
cepted the position of chief engineer for the 
Hutchinson Coal Co., of Fairmont, W. Va. 
His headquarters will be at Hepzibah, West 
Virginia. 

George O’Brien, formerly mines inspector 
at Fernie, B. C., has accepted a position 
as mine superintendent at No. 4 mine of 
the Canadian Collieries, Ltd.; at Cumber- 
land. He has been an inspector for the 
Provincial mines department for the past 
three years. . 

Wade H. Horn, who for the past few 
years has been chief mining engineer for 
the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co., Raleigh, 
W. Va., has resigned, to accept a position 


with Prof. F. A. Ray, consulting mining 
engineer, 431 Citizens. Bank Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Byron H. Cannon, of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has resigned his position as real estate. and 
claim agent of the United Coal Corporation 
in order to look after his personal interests. 
No successor to Mr. Cannon will be: ap- 
pointed, but the duties will be apportioned 
among other officials. 


T. H. Williams, mines inspector for the 
past 54 years in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
section, British Columbia, has resigned to 
accept a position as superintendent of the 
Michel mines of the Crow’s Nest Pass Co. 
He will take the place of former mine in- 
spector Charles Graham. 


Jospeh C. Trevonow, who recently left 
the Elk Lick mine of the Merchants Coal 
Co. to accept the superintendency of the 
Rich Hill mine of the United Coal Corpora- 
tion, at Meadowlands, Penn., has been 
transferred to the Naomi mine of the Naomi 
Coal Co., located near Belle Vernon, Penn., 
a subsidiary of the United Coal Corpora- 
tion, on account of the sale of the Rich 
Hill mine. 
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Loftus Cuddy, aged 65, a prominent Cleve- 
land vessel and coal man, died’ suddenly 
from apoplexy recently at Bretton Woods, 
IN; EL. Mr. Cuddy founded the Cuddy- 
Mullen Coal Co., of Cleveland, one of the 
largest on the Lakes, which was later ab- 
sorbed by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Walter O. Roberts, a well-known mining 
man of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., died: recently 
from heart trouble. He was 56 years old 
and had been a resident of Wilkes-Barre 
practically all his life. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the Red Ash Coal 
Co. He also was 
other coal interests. 
mother. 


Frederick Steidel, who was superintend- 
ent of Packer No. 3 colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., died suddenly on Aug. 31 
at Shenandoah, Penn., at the age of 47 
years. The cause of his death was an 
attack of acute indigestion. Mr. Steidel 
was a mine expert of note and the inventor 
of many mine devices. He was popular 
in the Schuylkill region and was a promi- 
nent Mason. His widow and three chil- 
dren survive him. 


Charles M. Russell, age 85, founder and 
president of the Parker-Russell Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., died at his home in the 
Hamilton Hotel in St. Louis, on Aug. 31, 
after a long illness. The deceased was 
born in St. Louis and had spent the greater 
portion of his life there. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale University, and the begin- 
ning of his business was that of producing 
eoal and fireclay in St. Louis under what is 
now one of the fashionable south West End 
resident sections. Of late years his activity 
had been confined to the production of fire- 
clay only. 


identified with many 
He is survived by his 
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Fairmont, W. Va.—The Fairmont. Mining 
Machinery Co. has found it necessary to add 
another story to its office building, owing 
to the large increase in the amount of work 
handled. 


Steubenville, Ohio—The Apex Coal Co., 
Camp No. 2, began coal-stripping opera- 
tions last week between Amsterdam and 
Germano. The company is using a Marion 
No. 300 coal-stripping shovel, which is the 
largest size made, 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Mine Safety, Ap- 
pliances Co., owing to its increased volume 
of business, has been compelled to lease 
much larger quarters in the Chamber of 
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Commerce Building, in which it hopes to be 
installed on or about Oct. 1. 


_ New York, N. ¥Y.—Reports just made pub- 

lic show that during the month of June 
there were exported from the Port of New 
York 14,693 tons of anthracite coal valued 
at $106,173 ; 1989 tons of bituminous valued 
at $14,466 and 3650 tons of coke valued at 
$49,646. 

Columbus, Ohio—Under the. name of the 
Consolidated Mining Co., the headquarters 
of the Royal Flush Mining Co., of Straits- 
ville, has been transferred, to Columbus, 
with offices in the Columbia Building. 
Henry Watkins is president and his son, 
J..L.. Watkins, is secretary. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Circle City Coal Co., 
of which Frank Fehr is one of three incor- 
porators, will begin operations within a 
short time upon 3000 acres of coal lands. 
It is expected a daily output of 1000 tons 
of coal will be mined. The capital is $50,- 
000. Those interested in the concern with 
Mr. Fehr are Frank A. Hecht and H. 
Gruschow, of Chicago. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Low water in the upper 
Mississippi River is interfering with the ef- 
forts to get the coal-barge movement under 
way. The barges recently sent to St. Paul 
loaded with coal shipped by the Southern 
Coal, Coke and Mining Co. ran aground at 
Red Rock, Minn., on the return trip, loaded 
with iron ore. They were floated and pro- 
ceeded down stream, but the water is lower 
than it has been in years and further 
trouble is feared. [ 


Belleville, Hl—St. Clair County for, the 
physical year ending June 30: showéd an 
increase of more than 57 per cent. in coal 
mines over the preceding year., This year 
the tonnage produced was 5,748,196, an in- 
crease of 2,461,947 tons. Forty-seven ship- 
ping mines and 16 local mines produced this 
tonnage. Nine new shipping mines were 
opened and six additional are now ready 
to produce. There were 57. accidents and 
ten deaths. 


Cardiff, Alberta—The Cardiff Collicries 
have’ brought in a new outfit from Milwau- 
kee stated to be the most modern thing 
in dragline machinery, for stripping the 
overburden from the top of the coal to al- 
low extraction from the surface. This will 
prevent the wastage of a large amount of 
coalito support the roof. The coal varies 
from 20 to 40 ft. below the surface. The 
new machinery will strip 4000 to 5000 cu. 
yd. in 10 hours. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Wabash Ry. has just 
put in for freight and coal service 25 new 
locomotives, known as the 2-10-2 type, 
which are the largest in operation in this 
part of the: country. The engines are 70 
ft. long and weigh 592,000 lb. with a trac- 
tive force of 70,000 lb. The tender carries 
10,000 gal. of water and 18 tons of coal. It 
is arranged so that either lump or mine run 
can be taken on and crushed as it is fed 
to the stokers. These locomotives will haul 
100 fifty-ton cars of coal, a total tonnage 
of 10,000,000 pounds. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Leckie Coal Co., 
Inc., which had offices at Norfolk and LDe- 
troit, has decided to make itS headquarters 
in Columbus and to that end has taken a 
suite of five rooms in the Hartman Build- 
ing. T. S. Crockett, of Norfolk, will be in 
charge and W. Taylor, now Western 
sales manager located at Detroit, will be 
with the Columbus office. The Leckie Coal 
Co. was formerly known as’ the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Sales Corporation and operates 
eight mines on the Norfolk & Western and 
Virginian railroads in West Virginia. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An enormous increase in 
the mining industry in St. Clair County, 
Illinois, is shown by the annual report of 
A. FE. Jakoubek, county mine inspector, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 
It shows that the mines of the county pro- 
duced 5,748,196 tons, an increase of 2,461,- 
947 tons, or 57 per cent. over the preceding 
year. There are now 47 shipping mines in 
the state, an increase of 9 over the preced- 
ing year. Six new mines are about to be 
opened. There are also 16 local mines. 
During the year there were ten fataliies. 
Last year there were only four. 


Norfolk, Va.—President Harahan, of the 
Seaboard Air Line, and chairman of the 
southeastern department of the railroads 
war board, announced recently that the 
roads in his department up to Aug. 15 had 
eliminated 116 passenger train schedules as 
a part of the movement for increased effi- 
ciency in handling troops, ammunition, sup- 
plies and foodstuffs. This has resulted in 
releasing 91 locomotives and 426 men for 
other service and will result_in a coal sav- 
ing of 233,754 tons a year. Permission has 
been asked of the corporation commissions 
of the various states for authority to dais- 
continue 30 additional passenger trains. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Practically all the larger anthracite com- 
panies have adopted the government sched- 
ule of prices, with independents making 
various advances. Productiom of bitumi- 
nous is decreasing with no spot coal on the 
market except in the Southwest. 


Anthracite—The production and distribu- 
tion of anthracite is going on practically 
unaffected by the Government price-fixing 
policy. All-rail movement of this coal to 
New England is improving slightly. All of 
the larger anthracite companies have ad- 
justed their schedule of prices to agree with 
those fixed by the Government, and the 
market generally has a feeling of security. 
The demand for domestic coals is steady, 
but stocks are low; only the steam coals 
are in good supply. Individual operators 
have made varying advances in their prices, 
and consumers, in some districts, entertain 
hope for lower retail figures. Heavy ship- 
ments of anthracite are being made from 
various Lake ports to the Northwest. The 
supply in that region, however, is said to 
be somewhat below normal. 


Bituminous—The price-fixing orders of 
the Government appear to be strictly ob- 
served all over the country, but the sales of 
coal at a $2 run-of-mine price are extreme- 
ly scarce. During the past week only a 
few thousand tons have been sold at this 
figure, these sales taking place at Hamovton 
Roads and St. Louis. Operators over prac- 
tically the entire country claim that their 
contracts are taking their entire output, 
and, furthermore, that they cannot do busi- 
ness on the $2 run-of-mine basis. Already 
throuchout western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio many of the small mines have 
ceased operations, and still others are ex- 
pected to do so shortly. Much uncertainty 
prevails throughout the trade concerning 
prices which may be charged by _ retail 
dealers. Many of these have considerable 
stocks of coal which were purchased at 
prices much above those named by the 
Government, and if these stocks must be 
disposed of at the lower prices, it will 
mean a decided loss for many of these 
dealers, Stocks of bituminous coal through- 
out the country appear to be small and it 
is believed, in many localities, that it is 
only a question of a short time until the 
consumers without contracts covering their 
full needs will be in distress and not a few 
manufacturing plants will be compelled to 
shut down. Of course, there is the hove 
that a new schedule of prices may be pub- 
lished by the Government or certain con- 
cessions made to mining districts where the 
cost of production is high. 


Lake Trade—The Lake coal trade is pro- 
gressing rapidlv, and heavy shipments_are 
being made from ports along Lake Erie 
to the Northwest. ‘These shipments are be- 
ing made with precision and dispatch, and 
there is little delay at the wading ports. 


Middle West—Much confusion exists 
throughout the Middle Western coal mar- 
kets, not only among jobbers and retailers, 
but also among producers. Several mines 
in the Tllinois field. particularly those in 
the western part of the state, have shut 
down, pending honed-for authoritv to in- 
crease the mine price of coal. Indiana and 
Illinois mines are short of labor, but the 
car supvplv is improving. Miners through- 
out this district are expected to ask their 
emvlovers for an increase in the wage 
scalé probably as great as the one agreed 
to fast svring. In the Southwest a fairlv 
good market is making its apvearance with 
certain uncertainties to be overcome. Coal 
apvears to be plentiful and the demand in- 
creasing, This is particularly true of coals 
used for steam raising, while the domestic 
demand can hardly be said to be good. No 
Bastern coals are on this market. Although 
labor is scarce, the car supply is improving 
and thé dispatch of cars to market is de- 
cidedly better. 


A Y@ar Ago—Threatened stonpage of 
transportation caused a heavy business in 
anthracite and prices continue stiff. Bitu- 
minous market easily. absorbs surplus ac- 
cumulations of speculative coal and con- 
tinues firm. Lake shipments considerably 
pening. Urgent demands in the Middle 

est. 
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COAL AGE 


Market Department 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—The magnitude of the Gov- 
ernment’s task in fixing steel prices is 
shown in repeated postponement of action. 
In the past week prominent producers have 
been called upon for additional. data, and 
there is still no appointment for the ex- 
pected meeting of the War Industries Board 
and the general committee of steel manu- 
facturers. 

The markets for pig iron, semi-finished 
steel and rolled products continue to drift. 
Indications of coming readjustments are 
chiefly those given by resale transactions 
which are but meager basis for conclusions. 
At Pittsburgh there has been no duplication 
of the sales in steel-making pig iron, which 
in the last week of August showed a soften- 
ing market, but offers of resale billets and 
slabs at $70 as against $100 in July are 
ample comment on the disappearance of 
competitive buying of shell steel for Europe. 

The August pig-iron statistics emphasize 
again the little success of blast-furnace op- 
erators in the face of coke scarcity. The 
output was 3,247,947 tons, or 104,772 tons a 
day, against 3,342,438 tons in July, or 107,- 
820 tons a day. New, modern blast fur- 
naces were started last month at five steel 
plants—Midvale, Bethlehem, Donner, Ke- 
public and Whitaker-Glessner—yet with all 
this reinforcement production declines. 
Many furnaces were banked for days at a 
time for lack of coke. 

Dunn—In volume, new business is not 
what it was a year ago, but conditions are 
clearly more wholesome and the transition 
to a more natural range of prices, though 
accompanied by some evidence of unsettle- 
ment, can only be regarded as favorable in 
its ultimate bearing on the future. By far 
the most significant feature of the present 
situation is the process of readjustment in 
scme commodities in which there had for- 
merly seemed no end to the advances, and 
buyers whose immediate requirements are 
well covered now hold off in the expecta- 
tion that the markets will turn more 
strongly to their advantage. 

Bradstreet—Governmental buying, mcd- 
erate expansion in regular fall business, 
light retail trade at the East, exceptionally 
good crop reports, activity in industry, 
liquidation in the stock market induced by 
concern over the excess profits tax, and 
unanimity of opinion respecting the ex- 
pected large proportions of fall trade, stand 
out as the pre-eminent features of present- 
day trade conditions. In the larger sense, 
war demands concededly dwarf ordinary 
commercial business to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than at any time in the past three 
years, but even so progress in normal chan- 
nels is seen, now that the fall season is 
close at hand this manifestation being 
more evident at centers that cater to the 
agricultural regions than it is in the indus- 
trial zones, which latter certainly continue 
active. 

Dry Goods Economist—Throughout the 
ccuntry general business on the larger scale 
has been checked to some extent, awaiting 
price fixing by the Government on certain 
materials. The influence of the possibility 
of price fixing being applied at a later date 
to other products has also been apparent. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods is running ahead 
of the very heavy shipments for the same 
period a year ago. The total volume of 
road sales for immediate fall and spring de- 
livery has been in excess of the same week 


in 1916. Merchants have been in the mar- 
ket in slightly smaller numbers. Collec- 
tions are ahead. 
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BOSTON 


Status of bituminous unchanged; no sales 
and no quotations. Spot coal not available 
and interest centers on probable develop- 
ments when Government takes further ac- 
tion. Meanwhile shipments from all regions 
continue on contract and on sales made 
previous to the President’s, order. Anthra- 
cite all-rail movement improves slightly. 

Bituminous—For, the first. time, within 
memory of those now in the. trade a-fort- 
night has passed with practically no sales 
and no prices. The hiatus bids fair to 
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continue until some adjustment is made, 
either on the part of the Government or 
by the operators affected. Part of the 
delay is due to the fact that at this writing 
the Federal Coal Administrator has been 
engrossed in details of price-fixing on an- 
other commodity and has not yet had time 
to make clear the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward prices in regions where the 
executive order has been thought likely to 
work injustice. 

There have developed two rather well- 
defined opinions: One that the Government 
circular should be rigidly adhered to as 
long as the authorities deem necessary, and 
the other that prices should be revised up- 
ward in districts where the situation is 
difficult to handle. 

It is easy to see that these two opinions 
depend chiefly upon the mining cost in the 
individual cases. At this writing there 
seems no progress toward a settlement, al- 
though factors here are keeping in constant 
touch with Philadelphia, New York and 
Washington and are scanning every report 
that comes. 

Rumors early in the week that sales had 
been made at $2 per net ton f.o.b. mines 
could not be substantiated. It is possible 
that certain producing companies did make 
sales as a matter of policy. The Poca- 
hontas and New River agencies are confin- 
ing their deliveries strictly to contracts, 
Government orders, and to sales that were 
made before the President’s order was 
issued. 

In the smokeless regions, 
opinion here, the stipulated price is not 
unfair, whether on run-of-mine, prepared 
sizes, or slack, but most of the operators 
are committed so far ahead that it is un- 
likely that more than a few mines will 
suspend even if the Government order is 
carried out in its original terms. 

Dispatch from Hampton Roads is fair, 
although occasionally ships have had to 
wait this week for several days. There 
have been several spot orders in the mar- 
ket for New England delivery, but so far as 
reported factors here were not able to make 
any purchases. 

The situation on new business is com- 
pletely deadlocked, whether f.o.b. Norfolk or 
alongside Boston. Even rehandlers are shy 
of quoting coal for inland delivery, lest 
they be called to account later. It is an 
anomalous condition and one that will call 
for drastic action before many weeks. It 
seems as if some less horizontal price-fixing 
would be an advantage. In the case of 
wheat a price was named at a given geo- 
graphical point, but of course the coal 
output is handled differently and it is 
extremely difficult to standardize distribu- 
tion where mining conditions differ so 
widely. 

With the Southern coals moving on con- 
tract exclusively and Georges Creek largely 
reserved for Naval use, the main source for 
what might be called New England’s 
emergency supply is central Pennsylvania. 
The increased production is due in good 
part to numerous small operations which 
the market price prior to Aug. 21 would 
permit mining at a profit. Most of these 
mines have orders enough in hand to keep 
them going for several weeks, and that is 
one reason why the general situation has 
not grown rapidly acute. 

Buyers, too, have kept watchful eye on 
developments in the hope that the Govern- 
ment action would soon put them in posi- 
tion to get forward the stocks they were 
trying to accumulate a few weeks ago. 

It is believed that New England mills had 
on hand at the time prices were fixed only 
about 45 days’ supply. Of course deliveries 
are being made from day to day, but buying 
stopped entirely. The real rub will come 
when.orders entered on the former basis 
are fully, shipped. Re 0 & 

The present status has many possibilities, 
but intelligent opinion seems to favor some 
modification of the original price ruling 
and that the coal administrator will be able 
to work out some equitable basis where 
mining cost is high. Labor will have to be 
sympathetically dealt with, or production 
will be seriously curtailed. The Govern- 
ment alternatives are so plain that he who 
runs may read, but whether there will be 
resort to them is doubted. 

Efforts to buy coal at the New York and 
Philadelphia loading ‘piers have not met 
with success. Plenty of would-be pur- 
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chasers are willing to pay the old August 
basis, but we hear of no sales. 

Retailers, too, are among the anxious 
waiters. Prices have not been changed in 
Boston or anywhere else in New England 
so far as is known. The feeling seems to be 
that dealers are justified in charging the old 
price until they receive coal at the Govern- 
ment basis. How all these problems are 
to be worked out seems for the present to 
be up to Doctor Garfield. 

As was the case last week, there are no 
quotations to be reported. Rumors are 
heard but they are next to impossible to 
run down. A few actual sales aggregating 
a few thousand tons were made the latter 
part of the week. They are of smokeless 
coal at a price, f.o.b. Hampton Roads that 
nets $2 per ton at the mines. This shows 
that there are agencies that are disposed to 
adhere to the Government price on new 
transactions. 


Anthracite—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has officially corrected the misunder- 
standing that arose from its recent report 
on retail coal prices in Boston. The press 
had taken the “margin” referred to in the 
report as “net profit,’ but it is now made 
clear that out of the ‘‘margin’’ must be paid 
all the cost of conducting the retailer’s busi- 
ness from the time he receives the coal until 
he actually delivers it to the customer and 
eollects the money. This puts a rather dif- 
ferent face on the matter than the original 
report. 

The New England Coal Committee has 
taken exception to the statement in this 
column on Aug. 25 with regard to “solid 
trainloads.” The fact that Aug. 18 the only 
company that up to that time had responded 
to any extent ceased sending solid train- 
loads into New England naturally led us to 
make an unfavorable forecast. As it hap- 
pened the company in question did resume 
such deliveries on Aug. 25, the day ‘Coal 
Age” was distributed. Meanwhile another 
anthracite company had responded and one 
train each came forward on the 19th, the 
22nd and the 24th. ‘ 
-= At this writing, Sept. 3, 60 solid trains 
have come through, for which the New 
England Coal Committee considers its ef- 
forts responsible, this special movement hav- 
ing begun July 15. The train-loads are 
by no means uniformly of 50 cars each of 
50 tons capacity. The number of cars has 
ranged from 31 to 48, the average being 
about 37. Many of the cars latterly have 
been of small capacity, 23 to 27 tons, of a 
type not sent to the Tidewater loading piers, 
ordinarily, making the average train-load 
much nearer 1000 tons than 2500. 

Every little helps and it is on this basis 
that the New England Coal Committee is 
entitled to credit for much hard work. 

Market conditions are unchanged. New 
England is still far in arrears, and ship- 
ments, especially at Tidewater, are exasper- 
atingly slow. ; : 

The September circular is in line with the 
President’s order, some of the companies 
having advanced the price of péa 90c. in 
order to conform strictly to the text of the 
Government ruling. 3 

Quotations on ‘‘independent’’ coal 
heard up to $6.20, f.0.b. mines, for egg. 


are 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite operators adjust prices and 
market has a feeling of security. Demand 
for domestic coals steady but stocks are 
lew. Buckwheats in good supply. - Bitumi- 
nous producers taking care of contracts. 
Free coals are scarce and market in serious 
condition. 


Anthracite—Most of the operating com- 
panies have adjusted their September prices 
to conform with those announced by the 
President, and these will, no doubt, prevail 
for the fall and winter, with the result 
that the trade feels secure as to its imme- 
diate future. The advancing of the price for 
pea coal means a substantial increase in 
the earnings of the companies and will put 
this size in the position where many opera- 
tors have contended for some time it should 
be. Independent operators are entitled to 
75c. per ton more for their product than 
the big companies. 

While statistics may show that New York 
is getting its proportionate share of coal 
produced, the fact remains that dealers com- 
plain of their inability to obtain sufficient 
tonnage to meet the demands made upon 
them. Stocks at Tidewater are as low as 
they have been .in many months, and 
while the large producers are able to meet 
the demands of their regular customers, at 
least partially, they are not able to take 
care of any large amount of outside trade. 

Independent operators haye for some time 
been sending most, of their product. to other 
markets, consequently little of their coals 
can be picked up here. Middlemen with 


regular customers are hard put for supplies . 
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and are having difficulty in securing suffi- 
cient coal to fill orders. 

Operations at the mines are being cun- 
tinually interrupted by labor troubles or 
outings. One of the big companies had one 
of its largest collieries idle several days 
last week on account of a wage dispute 
and similar experiences have been had by 
other companies. A threatened strike by 
the firemen in the upper region has been 
referred to the Board of Conciliation for 
adjustment. These interferences with the 
output tend to create anxiety among dealers 
and consumers here and consequently re- 
sult in increased demand and urgency for 
shipment of orders already booked. The 
outcome of the efforts of the companies to 
have the miners exempt from draft is 
also being watched closely. 

So far the local retail dealers have taken 
no action towards advancing their prices 
and it is not believed there will be any 
change. 

There is more chestnut coal at the docks 
than either stove or egg, with stove the 
shortest. 'The demand for stove is parti- 
cularly heavy but shippers are unable to 
relieve the situation. Pea coal continues 
to be scarce. 

With the buckwheat coals plentiful the 
railroads are storing some. Prices are 
easy. 


Bituminous—The trade has not as yet re- 
covered from the shock given it when the 
President announced the new mine prices 
and the result is that the local market has 
been at a standsill so far as buying and 
selling of spot coals is concerned. Consum- 
ers say they have not been able to find any 
$2 coal and middlemen claim they are un- 
able to get it from the operators. The latter 
say it takes all of their output to take care 
of their contracts. 

This enables many operators to keep their 
mines going, but small operators who have 
no contracts are awaiting the outcome of 
conferences now being held at Washington, 
at which the matter of future action in re- 
gard to the prices is being discussed. Many 
of these small operators declare that unless 
the prices are modified they will be forced 
out of business. 

The scarcity of coal here is being felt by 
many industrial concerns, who either did 
not contract for their year’s supply or did 
so only in part. Their efforts to secure 
a full supply in the open market is meeting 
with failure and it is feared that unless 
more coal is forthcoming shortly it will be 
necessary to suspend operations, 

Tidewater stocks are small, free coals be- 
ing practically out of the market, with ship- 
pers expecting smaller production and in- 
creasing labor shortage. 

Wholesale dealers say they have no coal 
to sell and that they do not know when they 
can expect any to arrive. A sale of one car 
of $2 coal was heard of. Bunkering is slow 
due to the scarcity of supplies. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
a lematees at the lower ports, are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
Brokenticcs: 33s cee. $5.95 $6.70 
ger te ees 5.85 6.60 
Stove.... 6.10 6.85 
Chestnutens2 nce 6.20 6.95 
Pea Jett eens 5.30 6.05 
Buck Wiateiea ins Creeenh:. 4.00@4. 15 4.50@5.10 
Ricew eens aden... 3.40@3.60 3.25@3.40 
Barley ¢3.0,7 oo) ee. 2.90@3.10 .2.25@2.75 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher, on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite companies all adopt Govern- 
ment prices. Individuals make varying ad- 
vances. Consumers have hope for lower 
retail prices. Shipments of all sizes con- 
tinue light. Bituminous shipments short. 
Car supply serious. Diversions to other 
markets hurt local trade. Price order fully 
observed, but hope of change is strong. 


Anthracite—While the news had been dis- 
counted by the trade generally, the buying 
publid manifested much interest as_ to 
whether the mining companies would adopt 
the maximum prices as fixed by the Gcv- 
ernment order. There was some doubt as 
to whether the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. would decide on the $4 price 
for pea coal instead of $3.10, as fixed for its 
winter schedule last April However, this 
company will now sell its pea size at $4, 
which actually means that the retail price 
will’ be advanced. The popular idea of Gov- 
ernment regulation has always been a re- 
duction. ©**' ‘ 

‘The circulars as isSued also include the 
special coals, such ‘as Lykens Valley and 
ordinary red ash, and while these coals are 
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always higher than white ash, the Govern- 
ment figures show slight reductions, which 
the companies have also adopted. 

While the individual shippers are allowed 
an advance of 75c. above these prices, not 
all of them have taken full advantage of 
this provision. All have moved their pea 
coal upward in the same proportion as the 
big companies and since some of the indi- 
vidual shippers have been charging the 75c. 
advance for several months, there has really 
been no change in their schedules except 
to advance the pea coal. 

The change in the schedule price of pea 
coal will in all probability relieve the ten- 
sion and no doubt reduce the sale of this 
grade to consumers. As there is now but 
a difference of $1 in the price of chestnut 
and pea, it is expected that many former 
users of the smaller sizes can be persuaded 
to burn the larger. Chestnut should not 
be in such short supply this winter, as it 
has already been delivered in large quan- 
tities, while the big drive on pea coal al- 
ways comes late. The dealers continue 
to complain among themselves because of 
the large percentage of pea in the chest- 
nut, but they are too anxious to secure an 
adequate supply of coal to carry this com- 
plaint to the shipper. 

No increase either in demand or price is 
noted in the steam sizes. There is a feel- 
ing that should the radical reduction in the 
price of soft coal stand it will be reflected in 
the steam sizes of anthracite. Others claim 
that with the shortage of bituminous and 
the increased demand for anthracite that is 
sure to come with cold weather, it will have 
no effect. It will also be noted that the 
Governmental price-fixing order did not in- 


clude the steam sizes of hard coal. Buck- 
wheat at $3.50 or a trifle less, is in fair 
demand. Rice is weak around $2, while 


barley gains no strength and sales are re- 
ported at $1. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shippment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide, are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $4.55 $5.70 Buck...... $2.90 3.30 
Heeaaoo. ee 4.45 5.75 Rice 2.40 3.40 
Stove 4.70 6.00 Boiler..... 2.20 3.30 
Nie 4.80 6.05 Barley 90 cel 
Peathass: 4 4.00 4.90 


Bituminous—There continues to be an ur- 
gent demand for coal here, with the supply 
probably shorter than ever. With many 
shippers the car situation grows more seri- 
ous with each day. One fair-sized opera- 
tion is known to have been actually un- 
able to make a full day for the entire week 
on account of not receiving anything like 
its quota of cars. Other operations also 
report serious curtailment of their output 
for the same reason and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that working under such condi- 


tions is far from profitable, being highly 
inefficient. 
Quite a little criticism is being heard 


from both operators and consumers in ref- 
erence to the order for preferential ship- 
ments to the Northwest. It is claimed that 
consumers in that territory have postponed 
their active buying awaiting more favor- 
able prices and have now come into the 
market with a rush. 

The car situation has also been further 
complicated by an order directing that 7000 
additional empties be sent south for the 
loading of lumber and other material. 
These cars are to be diverted at once, re- 
gardless of route or ownership. With the 
heavy troop movement that has also just 
begun to the Southern camps it is hardly 
thought that any improvement can take 
neo for the next few weeks at the short- 
est. 

The question of price, of course, continues 
to be of foremost importance. While on 
the surface local interests present an air 
of calm compared to the previous week, 
yet there can be no denying that the opera- 
tors are much agitated at the price-fixing 
order and are really at their wits’ end to 
know how to meet the situation. While 
there are some of the largest shippers who 
may be able to come out even on a price 
of $2, plus 15c. commission, the larger ma- 
jority claim to be unable to do so and are 
therefore confronted by a most serious 
condition. 

It is to be hoped that the almost daily 
conferences which are being held in Wash- 
ington will soon be productive of favor- 
able results. One thing is certain and that 
is that there is no $2 coal to be had. So 
far as is known, the contracts which were 
made prior to the issuance of the price- 
fixing order will be allowed to stand and 
they are naturally receiving most of the coal 
produced. There has been no official notice 
to this effect, but’ as a matter of fact no 
one has received any notice as to the new 
prices other than what has appeared in the 
newspapers. 
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There is hardly a shipper who has not 
received requests recently from concerns 
extremely short of coal offering premiums 
of $1 or $1.50 for a few carloads. How- 
ever, as a fine of $5000 or three years’ im- 
prisonment, or both, attaches to a con- 
viction for a violation of the Government’s 
order, it can be taken for granted*that no 
offers of this kind are being considered. 


BALTIMORE 


Soft-coal situation grows more serious 
hourly as fuel fails to arrive and consum- 
ers wipe out their stocks. Hard-coal move- 
ment a little better. Ten cent advance for 
September waits. 

Bituminous—LEvery hour the bituminous- 
coal situation here grows worse. Stocks 
are rapidly depleted. Over Sunday and 
Labor Day there had been hopes that the 
railroads would get considerable of the 
loaded coal to tide, but this failed to ma- 
terialize. A number of firms of importance 
here failed to find a single car number 
awaiting them when offices were opened 
Tuesday morning. 

Every coal office has a line of waiting 
consumers who would like to get coal. Most 
of them are concerns that have not been 
working under contracts, or who have had 
contract deliveries insufficient to take care 





of their needs. These inquirers for fuel 
have all been doomed to disappointment. 
So far the Government $2 coal has been 


entirely fictitious, there being, as far as 
could be learned, but one sale of such fuel 
here, and that to accommodate the city 
and keep the water pumping station going. 
Coal men have no $2 coal. 

The result is that fuel men are bending 
their energies only toward moving contract 
coal and are already far behind on this 
task alone. Already the rumblings of dis- 
content among consumers can be heard 
and this rumble is likely to become a howl 
unless a quick change comes in the situa- 
tion here. Production has undoubtedly been 
hard hit by the new price maximum. The 
trade as well as the consuming public 
awaits anxiously some solution to the seri- 
ous problem. Terminals here are pretty 
well swept clear of coal. 


Anthracite—Some of the dealers here re- 
port supplies a little easier. Coal is being 
placed in a number of bins this week on 
orders that have been on the books since 
last spring. The trade is still thousands of 
tons back on its obligations, but is hoping 
that an.easier delivery will enable a big 
catch-up before real wintery weather ar- 
rives. -Pending settlement of price ques- 
tions -generally, the trade has not made 
the usual Sept. 1 advance of 10c. a ton. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Heavy stocks. Congestion at piers. re- 
lieved. No prices quoted for new business, 
Neutral.steamers delayed securing bunker 
licenses. 

At present the stocks at the various 
Hampton Roads terminals are larger than 


for some months. This is due _in some 
measure to the scarcity and difficulty of 
securing vessels. For all practical pur- 


poses, it may be said that the congestion 
at certain of the piers has been materially 


relieved and prompt dispatch is now the 
rule. The coastwise movement is brisk, 
with freight rates around’ $2.50 per ton 
from Hampton Roads to Boston. Exports 


would no doubt be heavier if it were pos- 
sible to secure vessels. The Navy Depart- 
ment is still taking considerable tonnage 
and will no doubt continue to do so, but the 
apprehension of some shippers that the ton- 
nage taken will be of enormous proportions 
seems to be without foundation. Pending 
the definite settlement of Government prices 
at the mines, no quotations are made for 
new business. 

No orders have been accepted in this 
market on the $2 or $2.15 basis. Bunker 
coal is still being sold to foreign steamers 
around $6.50 per gross ton. All neutral 
steamers are being delayed in securing ner- 
mits for bunker coal. Export licenses for 
cargo are not so difficult to obtain. No 
neutral steamer may secure bunker license 
unless a guarantee is given that the steam- 
er will return direct to the United States. 
This is part of the plan for controlling 
neutral tonnage. Even with such guaran- 
tees there is a good deal of delay in issu- 
ing licenses, though some improvement may 
be evidenced after the Exports Administra- 
tive Board has got in good working order. 
During the month of August a total of 1,- 
464,293 tons of coal was dumped over the 
Hampton Roads terminals. 

Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers 
for the past several weeks were as follows: 


Aug. 4 Aug. 11 Aug. 18 Aug. 25 





Nor. & West.. (121,170 115,925 178,071 155,280 

Ches. & Ohio. . 81,188 . lil 0,> Gon pte 

Mirgintancaeeirgee-ns 108,117 96,132 68,000 
BTNOGAL: See cate aioe © 390,798 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Full car supplies for Lake coal movement 
and shipments heavy. Cars for commer- 


cial loading few, but improvement this 
week. Expectations of higher Government 
price. 


Beginning Monday or Tuesday of last 
week the railroads have been filling com- 
pletely the requisitions for cars for shipping 
Lake coal, in accordance with Priority 
Order No. 1, and Lake shipments have been 
quite heavy. Car supplies for commer- 
cial loadings were meager last week, and 
on some divisions there were days on which 
not a single car was furnished. The out- 
look for commercial users late last week 
was blue and some of the steel mills were 
in danger of having to curtail operations 
this week on account of coal shortage. 

Tuesday supplies for commercial load- 
ing were nearly full on the P. & L. E. and 
the B. & O., while the Pennsylvania divi- 
sions averaged 65 per cent. This is en- 
couraging, but car supplies on a day follow- 
ing Sunday and a holiday are not a cri- 
terion for the remainder of the week, and 
while consumers feel more comfortable, the 
situation is tense. 

There are only occasional sales at the 
fixed prices of $1.75 for slack, $2 for mine- 
run .and screened coal, with 15c. added for 
brokerage when the business passes through 
a, broker, but the total turnover is practi- 
cally insignificant. Operators continue to 
assert they have no free coal, as they are 
applying their output on contracts. 

Private advices from Washington, be- 
lieved to be authentic, are to the effect that 
there are strong prospects that within a 
week or so the Government will advance 
its “provisional” prices, recently fixed, by 
a larger fraction of the 50c. a ton that has 
been in dispute. Meanwhile, the only quot- 
able market is the Government schedule 
referred to above. ; 


BUFFALO 


No $2 coal. All the operators claim 
that their contracts take all their output. 
The consumer with no contract is in dis- 
tress. Heavy Lake shipments of anthra- 
cite. 

Bituminous—The trade is at a standstill, 
so far as the selling of free coal is con- 
cerned. Contract coal is all that is moving 
and the operators claim that they have no 
more. It is stated that about 80 per cent. 
ot the normal output.is now under contract 
and that is all that the mines can. turn 
out now. The contracting during the regu- 
lar spring season was said to be light, but 
the operators saw what was likely to take 
place in time to add a big tonnage to their 
list. In fact they made many contracts 
through the summer, especially when it was 
expected that the Government would put on 
a maximum price. 

The regular quotation at $2 for base will 
have to be repeated, if any is made, though 
it is impossible to find a shipper who will 
state that he has sold any coal at that 
figure. There is no difference’ made _ be- 
tween steam and gas coal, though they have 
formerly differed 50c. or less in favor of 


gas coal. Quotations per net ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, are as follows: 

Lump Slack 
Pittsburgh (rail rate). ........ $3.55 $3.30 
Bessemer (rail rate).......... 350 SVAN 
Allegheny Valley (rail rate) .. 3.40 345 


It is impossible to get a quotation of 
such special coals as smithing or smoke- 
less. Sellers of cannel say they have not 
reduced their prices of about $6.50 net to 
dealers, as they have to compete with 
anthracite. 

Anthracite—The situation is not much 
changed, except that the Buffalo retailers 
are not yet caught up with the large 
amount turned into the city trestles several 
days ago on account of a shortage of Lake 
tonnage. So Buffalo consumers are not 
complaining, though outsiders appear to be 
as short as ever. 

Lake shipments are heavy, being for the 
week 150,750 net tons to .domestic ports 
alone, no export figures now being avail- 
able. Of this 74,800 tons cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 29,800 tons for Chicago, 25,600 
tons for Milwaukee, 8700 tons. for Sheboy- 
gan, 4650 tons for Racine, 3000 tons for 
Manitowoc, 3000 tons for Green Bay, 1200 
tens for Kenosha. 

Freight rates are strong at $1.25 for 
Racine and Kenosha, .75c. for Sheboygan 
and Green Bay, 65c. for Manitowoc, 60c. 
for Chicago, 50c. for Milwaukee, 45c. for 
Duluth. 
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TORONTO 


Conditions much improved. Speculators 
eliminated by demurrage charges. Anthra- 
cite active but demand for bituminous quiet. 
Coal coming forward freely. 


The coal situation has much improved 
lately, owing to the imposition of. stiff de- 
murrage rates by the railways. Cars are 
now unloaded more promptly and . conges- 
tion lessened. This measure has had the 
effect of eliminating speculators who, having 
no facilities for storage, detained cars for 
an unreasonable time until they could ef- 
fect sales. 

Coal is coming forward well and busi- 
ness getting back to more normal conditions. 
The anthracite market is active, but bi- 
tuminous rather quiet, most of the larger 
consumers having laid in stocks and others 
buying from hand to mouth. 

Prices remain unchanged, with quotations 
for best grades per short ton as follows: 
Retail: Anthracite egg, stove, nut and 
grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; bituminous steam, 
$9; slack, $8 to $8.50; domestic lump, $9; 
cannel, $11. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at desti- 
nation, three-quarter lump, $7 to $7.50; 
slack, $6.85 to $7. 


TOLEDO 


Demand from steam users and dealers ex- 
ceeding the present supply. Lake shipments 
being moved rapidly to the North. _. 


The market was thrown into confusion 
by the issuance of the order of the Govern- 
ment pertaining to coal prices. Wholesal- 
ers assert it will be quite a while before 
conditions will be adjusted and the work 
oi supplying coal to the consumers takes 
on normal aspects. Most large users of 
coal have been caught short of ready sup- 
plies and as a result are suffering for want 
of fuel with which to carry on. their busi- 
nesses. 

A recent redistribution of cars among 
the mines by the railroads, allowing those 
having Lake shipments a certain percentage 
of additional cars for this department of 
the trade, has been a great help in ex- 
pediting the movement of Lake coal to this 
port. Railroads, too, are handling Lake 
coal from their yards in this city to the 
docks .much more efficiently as a result of 
this order. : 

More vessels have been put into service 
as coal carriers and the volume of coal 
going north is pleasing the Lake men. The 
pessibility of a serious coal shortage in 
the Upper Lakes, they declare, is fading 
and should the Lakes remain free of ice 
for a reasonable length of time after the 
close of navigation there will be at the 
worst only a small shortage. 

Prices, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Lump and Nut and 


Egg-- Slack 
Hocking and ; 
Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2:25@2.60 $1.75@2. 10 


Mine-Run 


Kentucky.. 1.95@2.40 2.20@2.65 1.70@2.15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 2, 2s A 5 
West Virginia : at? ae 
splint.... 2.00 225) 1.75 
DETROIT ~—. - 


Reduction of mine prices on bituminous 
is expected to bring increase in demand. 
Anthracite trade continues sluggish.. Lake 
shipments maintain good volume. 


Bituminous—While no marked’ increase 
in volume of buying has yet developed in 
the steam-coal trade in Detroit, following 
action taken by the Government in fixing 
prices, wholesalers and jobbers are of the 
opinion that one of the results of the price 
reduction will be a larger demand for coal, 
a few weeks later in the year. This increase 
in demand is expected to materialize about 
the time that industrial plants begin pro- 
duction in normal volume after the usual 
summer period of slack activity and when 
lowering temperatures suggest replenishing 
fuel supplies of the apartment buildings 
and other large consumers. 


Anthracite—Despite the naming of prices 
on anthracite at the mines, the Detroit job- 
bers and wholesalers report no appreciable 
increase in business. The withholding of 
orders is in part ascribed to the continued 
uncertainty of retail dealers as to what 
future action the Government may. take in 
the matter of designating profits for whole- 
salers and for retailers. : ; 

The chief trouble in the anthracite mar- 
ket continues to be the obtaining of coal. 
Though producers report largely increased 
shipments during the first eight months of 
the year, jobbers say receipts are still light 
and that the supply obtainable. would be 
inadequate in case of a normal demand. 


Lake Trade—Shipments over the Lake 
routes are maintaining ‘good volume. and 
some improvement is reported in-car supply 
available in moving coal from :the mines 
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to loading docks. The total shipments in 
August are expected to go a long way 
toward offsetting the shortages existing at 
upper Lake ports on Aug. 1, this year, as 
compared with a year ago. 

COLUMBUS 

The coal trade is still in an unsettled 
condition, due to the recent price regula- 
tions. Labor troubles and car shortage are 
cutting down ‘production. 

The market has not yet recovered from 
the effects of the drastic price regulations 
as announced from Washington. AS a 
result there is considerable uncertainty in 
every branch of the trade, except Lake 
business. Dealers as well as producers and 
jobbers are at a loss as to what to do 
and consequently a majority is playing a 
waiting game. There is some doubt if the 
present prices will continue for any length 
of time and dealers are not anxious to go 
ahead. In fact the uncertainty is such that 
little has been done up to date to supply 
the heavy deficiency in householders’ stocks. 

Lake trade is going on as usual with the 
exception of a smaller tonnage due to 
congestion on railroads and labor troubles. 
The price regulation has not affected the 
Lake trade materially and every effort is 
being made to supply the Northwest with 
fuel. Reports show that the coal is being 
moved from the docks almost as fast as 
it arrives and consequently there is no 
congestion. ; 

Production has been seriously curtailed 
by labor troubles in the Hocking Valley 
and embargoes on several coal-carrying 
lines. As a result the output in the Hocking 
Valley has decreased to approximately 65 
per cent. of normal and the same figures 
are reported from Jackson and Pomeroy 
Bend. Pastern Ohio produced about 60 per 
cent. of normal. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

PPR RROOHOLS LUNES oe SL OLD SOs LI cy ke 
Inch and a quarter...... i es: Deen SS heeD 
Three-quarter inch...... 2.23 ane 225 
Ph + SSR ae Se a Gee 2.25 2.25 2525 

LN ela) cyes ie pean ar a Ane 2°23 Lp oT a eee 
TOO EDI ass Geet 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.75 lezo To75 
Coarse slack......... are: Wr 3 1.75 

CLEVELAND 


Maximum prices announced by Federal 
Government have caused large decrease in 
local tonnage by forcing wagon mines to 
shut down. Most of eastern Ohio coal be- 
ing shipped to Lake. Car supply for month 
of August less than 50 per cent. 

The maximum prices announced by the 
Federal Government on Aug. 22 has greatly 
affected the supply of spot coal coming to 
Cleveland, and in consequence a_ great 
many steam coal consumers have been hard 
pressed to secure enough fuel to keep them 
running. : 

Another supply that the jobbers have 
been depending upon to a great extent. 
namely. the wagon mines, has been shut 
off as the wagon mine owners claim they 
cannot produce coal at $2.25. When it 1s 
remembered that the .wagon mines in the 
eastern Ohio district alone have been pro- 
ducing about 100 cars per day it can read- 
ily be seen how shutting off this tonnage 
has affected the supply for this market. 

For the month of August the car supply 
at the mines in the eastern Ohio district 
averaged less than 50 per cent. of the ca- 
pacity of the mines, notwithstanding prom- 
ises of the railroads. 


CINCINNATI 


Immediate business is spiritless on ac- 
count of new prices, confusion still prevail- 
ing as to practical details. Contract move- 
ment remains strong, with fair car supply. 

The new prices fixed by the Government 
are naturally the most important market 
factor in this section, and the trade is still 
endeavoring to ascertain just how to ad- 
just them to business conditions, both with 
reference to the contracts entered into in 
the past and the manner of taking care of 
supply and demand in the future. The do- 
‘mestic situation is the more complicated 
side of the market, inasmuch as consumers 
are naturally waiting for the lower prices 
which they anticipate on account of the 
Government’s action, while.dealers almost 
unanimously refuse to offer lower prices, 
inasmuch as they declare they are stocked 
with high-priced coal. They do not admit 
that they are in a position to sell at fig- 
ures based on the new prices under the cir- 
cumstances, and suggest that they cannot 
do so until they have on hand coal bought 
at the new figures. 

Deliveries on contracts are progressing 
satisfactorily, there being little disposition 


on the part of large buyers, apparently, to” 


try to escape paying the prices agreed, since 
they are fully aware of the primary ne- 
cessity of getting the coal. 
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LOUISVILLE 


New price schedule continues perplexing 
and coal salesmen are in a quandry. Mar- 
ket at standstill Eastern Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee strike reported in fair way to be 
settled. 

The Louisville market continues in a 
sadly upset condition following the pro- 
mulgation of the “immediately effective” 
price schedule, of which no operators or 
sales representatives appear to have been 
advised in any sort of an official way. 
In some cases business is being refused 
when offered on the new basis and efforts 
are concentrated on supplying contracts 
and orders previously on the books. 

The eastern Kentucky-Tennessee opera- 
tors are booking some orders, subject to set- 
tlement of the strike, on the Jellico basis 
of $2.15, $2.40 and $2.65, with the 15c. 
added, limiting bookings to deliveries 30 
days ahead. Western Kentucky operators 
represented in Louisville report no business 
being taken on the new $1.70, $1.95 and 
$2.20 plus 15c. basis, although they state 
there probably are some sales being made 
at that figure, f.o.b. the mines. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Activities in coal trade and production in 
suspense pending the hoped-for adjustment 
of government prices, and the ratification or 
rejection of Commissioner of Labor Wilson’s 
proposition by the Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and the Miners’ Union. 

Coal men are anxiously awaiting the 
answer of Government officials to their plea 
for an increase in the schedules on Alabama 
coal, having appeared before the Federal 
Trade Commission with cost sheet data sup- 
porting their contention for an adjustment 
of prices, the outlook being favorable for 
relief being given. In the meantime there 
is an attitude of “marking time” in every 
phase of the industry. 

Much speculation is rife as to the action 
the miners will take in their convention in 
respect to the ratification or rejection of 
Commissioner Wilson’s conciliatory agree- 
ment. 

As it is, there is practically no coal avail- 
able to the spot trade, though inquiries are 
strong and in some cases insistent. 
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Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 

Market a shade easier. No inkling as to 
expected action by Government. Production 
and shipments slightly heavier. 

The Government has not fixed prices for 
coke and there are no intimations as to 
when. if ever, this action will be taken. 
Meanwhile operators are securing all they 
can for coke, with prices fluctuating more 
or less from day to day, but on the whole 
with a slight decline in the week under 
review. 

There is considerable speculation whether, 
in the event of the Government fixing a 
price on coke, it will develop that there 
are contracts in existence which would ab- 
sorb the supplies. According to the com- 
mon tale since July 1 there are scarcely 
any contracts at fixed prices, the bulk of 
the business being done on regular shipning 
orders against which there is a weekly or 
monthly price adjustment according to the 
spot market. In the case of coal it was 
supposed that there were relatively few 
contracts, but when the Government fixed 
the price the operators began shipping on 
contracts to the extent of practically their 
full output. 

We quote the market at $13@13.50 for 
spot furnace and at $13.50@14.50 for spot 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Aug. 25 at 358,504 tons, 
an increase of 7550 tons, and shipments at 
363,519 tons, an increase of 5043 tons. 

Buffalo—The expected reduction of prices, 
to follow the decline in bituminous coal, has 
not taken place to any extent, as the Gov- 
ernment has not turned its attention in that 
direction yet apparently. The latest quo- 
tation of 72-hour Connellsville foundry is 
$15 f.o.b. Buffalo with furnace $13.50 and 
low grades and stock, $11. Iron ore re- 
eceipts are heavy, as much as 92,000 tons 
reported in a single dav within a week. 
Unloading delays are heavy at Ohio ports, 
but much less here. The receipts for the 
week were 274,721 gross tons. 


Birmingham—Coke production has been 
curtailed considerably during the past week 
by the scarcity of coal for charging. In- 
quiry is strong, but little business is being 
taken on, there being little coke available 
above contract stipulations. Prices range 
from $14 to $16.50 per net ton ovens, on 
spot foundry and $11.50 to $14 on contract 
sales, Furnace coke is reported as_ bring- 
ing from $6 to $10, but is almost unobtein. 
able at any figure. 
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Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Much confusion existing in Mid-Western 

coal market, especially among retail dealers. 

Some mines have ceased operations pending 


authority to quote higher prices than those 
named by the President. 


Until the latter part of this week buying 
on the part of retailers has been almost 
at a standstill. The last three days has 
shown a considerable improvement, and 
shippers report the receipt of orders in 
large quantities for the domestic trade. 
There is, of course, much confusion through- 
out the retail trade due to the fact that 
generally dealers have stocked up consider- 
able high-priced coal that has cost them 
from $1.20 to $1.75 per ton higher than 
present prices, and others have contracts 
to receive large amounts at regular in- 
tervals between now and next Mar. 31. 
These contracts call for prices much in 
excess of those now effective, and inas- 
much as buyers of domestic coal will not 
pay the prices the retailers are compelled 
to ask for their contract and storage coal, 
the retail trade is rather quiet. A delay 
of another week or ten days is probable 
before the Government sees fit to name the 
margin of profit for the retailer. 

A few of the smaller mines in Illinois 
have ceased operations. This it is claimed 
is due to the fact that the new prices are 
much lower than the cost of production, 
and while relief is expected shortly it is 
extremely doubtful whether the closing 
down of any substantial number of mines 
would allow others to make good the short- 
age which already exists. 

It is reported on good authority that Dr. 
Garfield, Coal Dictator, will this week 
appoint a coal operator and miner councilor, 
and that he will make immediate individual 
exception on price, the burden of proof, 
however, will be upon any operator or dis- 
trict seeking a concession. 

Shipments of Eastern coals to this mar- 
ket have been very light the past week, 
especially is this true of anthracite, receipts 
of which have not kept place with the local 
demand. Chesapeake & Ohio, also Norfolk 
& Western embargoes restricting car move- 
ment have prevented West Virginia coals 
reaching this territory. 


CHICAGO 


Indiana and Illinois mines short of labor 
but have good car supply. Miners to de- 
mand new wage scale at meeting in Indian- 
apolis. : 

There has been some general improve- 
ment in the car supply the past ten days 
in the Indiana and Illinois fields, the mines 
operating close to 75 per cent. of full time. 
The greater part of the lost time has 
been due to labor shortage and mine dis- 
ability instead of car shortage. Some com- 
plaint has been made relative to preference 
given to coal shipments for the Northwest, 
the contention being that in some districts 
of Indiana a serious shortage of coal was 
likely if the Pennsylvania and other roads 
carrying Hastern coals did not divert some 
of their shipments from Lake Erie ports, 
and make an effort to protect Indiana con- 
etek who are dependent upon Hastern 
uel. 

The officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America have requested the operators 
of the central district to meet with them 
in conference at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Sept. 6, to consider the question 
of an increase in the present wage scale. 
Just what action will be taken has not as 
yet been determined, but the consensus 
of opinion is that the operators will be 
asked to grant increases which will amount 
to as much if not more than the wage 
increase granted last April at the New York 
conference. 

Receipts of Pocahontas and other West 
Virginia coals have been light during the 
past week. Outside of contract movement 
little of this coal was to be had and most 
of the Chicago dealers have a light stock. 
This is also true of Hocking. Embargoes 
have prevented a substantial movement of 
these coals to the Western trade. 

Shipment of anthracite via all-rail have 
been almost nil, while Lake receipts have 
not amounted to more than 15,000 tons. 
This amount is below the local demand and 
jobbers report their inability to supply the 
country dealers. 

The Indiana mines have been operating 
about 70 per cent. of full time during the 
past .week. An improvement in the car 
situation was noticeable the latter part of 
the week. The shippers continue to re- 
ceive more orders than their mines can 
take care of, although there has been a 
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lack of buying on the part of retailers 
who claim householders are not laying in 
as much fuel as they should, considering 
the present outlook for a serious shortage 
a few months hence. 

Operators in the Brazil block field of 
Indiana will be compelled to cease opera- 
tions if permission is not granted at an 
early date to increase their average selling 
price—the present price being less than the 
cost of production. This is one section 
where the Government failed to make an 
exception to a general ruling on price. 

Due to labor difficulties in the eastern 
Kentucky field, also restrictions of car 
movement by the Louisville & Nashville 
Ry., few shipments have been made to this 
market, and few of the Chicago retailers 
are attempting to handle cannel or other 
grades of eastern Kentucky coal. : 

Prices per ton of 2000 1b., f.o.b. the mines 
are as follows: 


Williamson Saline 
and and 
Franklin Harrisburg 
Steam hump: sa. free $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2. 35 
Domestic lump.........- 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Sm’l. egg or nut......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Stove she cect ie aaeares 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Chestnut saacesm oukaites 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Pes $f ocd boron 12220 @ 2535 eee 0G zea 
Washed ogg .%t.<...06 0 2:20) 2355 Reece 
Washed stove...:..-.-.» 2. 20@2°35) 3-7. a3. 
Washed muted oe see eee 2#20Q@23355 eee 
Mine-run: So..c00c cee ces BeOS@2010 MI S95@2.210 
Sereenings.............. 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
Washed slack........... PeFOG@: ESSA eh aienicune 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky 

Dom. lump..$2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 
Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Eeg......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Sm’l. egg or 

mute 3 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.75@1.85 2.15@2.30 

MILWAUKEE 


The State of Wisconsin will supervise the 
distribution of coal supplies and also fix a 
seale of retail prices if any unfairness is 
detected. 


The State Council of Defense does not 
intend to let up on the coal problem be- 
cause of any action the Federal authorities 
have taken or may take in the future, but 
from now on until the end of the coming 
winter will endeavor to regulate the supply 
and distribution of coal so that no part of 
Wisconsin will be neglected. ; 

Coal men have assured the Council that 
the supply will be larger than has been an- 
ticipated and that in their belief sufficient 
anthracite will be moved west before the 
close of navigation to meet the needs _ of 
the Central Western states. Should it be- 
come apparent at any time that this will 
not be the case, arrangements will be made 
to have Illinois coal shipped into the state 
by rail. 

Retail prices for coal will also be fixed by 
the Council, if. overcharging is indulged in 
by dealers. A law passed by the last Legis- 
lature empowers the Council to take cver 
both fuel and food supplies whenever such 
action is deemed necessary in the interest 
of the public. It is planned to fix rates at 
the bin, in order to permit consumers in 
cities to provide their own agencies of 
delivery if unfairness is practiced in this 
respect. Prices in country communities will 
necessarily be varied because of differences 
in freisht charges. 

William N. Fitzgerald of Milwaukee has 
been appointed coal administrator by Gov- 
ernor Philipp. He will codperate with the 
Federal authorities in matters pertaining 
to the coal supplv. 

Coal has been coming in more freely of 
late, but onlv one cargo of 9000 tons of 
hard coal was received during the past 
week. Receipts from the opening of navi- 
gation up to Sept. 1 were: 


Soft Hard 

19175. a ae Gane 1,773,633 503,851 
1916 Ga an e ine ae 2'347,608 510.971 
19igae s). (5 eae 2,183,482 593.319 
ETE tee ee ee Ng, Saas 2377600 585,935 
Decrease from 1916:....... 573,973 7,120 


ST. LOUIS 


A good market beginning to prevail, with 
vome uncertainties to overcome. Coal 
plentiful, with growing demand. Car sup- 
ply improved, and movement of cars better. 
Domestic demand not good. FPublie un- 
sare of actual, conditions. No Eastern 
coals. 


The situation locally is clearing up, but 
there is still considerable confusion, and 


COAL AGE 


the failure of the Government to notify 
the retail trade what the price to the con- 
sumer should be has caused a mixup. ; 

On the first of the month new retail 
price lists were put into effect by most com- 
panies in St. Louis that showed consider- 
able difference. As a result business is 
good in some sections, with nothing moving 
in other sections. The same condition pre- 
vails in a _ retail way throughout the 
country, as the dealers are afraid to make 
prices that may conflict with what the 
Government may prescribe. 

The movement from the Williamson and 
Franklin County field is exceptionally good, 
and a surprising feature is the fact that 
there is plenty of this coal being shipped, 
and all operators. are taking orders. 
Previous to the new prices some of the 
operators stated that they were oversold 
for several weeks. In some instances there 
has been unbilled coal at the mines. 





Fulton Grundy, La- 
and Salle, Bureau 

Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
$2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2. 80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2. 80 
2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
chet Sone 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Nero Th 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Adie Oi Deane 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
wove dla Sateen gi Rent Aan 202. 35°) eee 
a a ee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Pe Sete t tise! Aes 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
oul das Oe 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 

Smokeless: 
Poecah. and West. Va. 
W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 

$2.25@2.40 $2.25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
eh etseds NS oly: 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 
2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2.30 
1.75@1.90 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 
The car situation here has become some- 


what better. One thing noticeable in gen- 
eral throughout the entire State of Illinois 
the past week is that the movement of both 
loads and empties shows improvement. 

In the Standard district there is a gen- 
eral shortage of all sizes used principally 
for steam making. This is caused by the 
excessive railroad requirements. Screenings 
are especially strong and hard to get. 

Contrary to expectations all the avail- 
able open-market tonnage in the Standard 
field finds a ready market. This is re- 
markable, considering the fact that high- 
grade fuel can be purchased for the same 
price as Standard, with only a 15c. higher 
freight rate. 

On the other hand, several operators in 
the field indicate that they would prefer 
to have the Government operate their prop- 
erties. 

The local distributors of smithing coal 
refuse to take orders, claiming that they 
cannot handle on a margin of 15c. a ton. 

The coke situation here is a peculiar 
one, aS no prices have been fixed, and the 
public believes that a proper’ reduction 
should be made on coke the same as on 
coal when for domestic use. 

The wholesale price on gas house coke 
is $9, f.o.b. cars here, and $10 for byprod- 
uct domestic. 

The maximum on the coals for St. Louis 
is $2.35 for lump, egg and nut, $2.10 for 
mine-run, and $1.85 for screenings, with a 
rate of 874c. for Williamson and Franklin 
Coun, and 724c. for Mt. Olive and Stand- 
ard. 

The prevailing circular per net ton f.o.b. 


mine is: 
Williamson 
and Franklin Mt. Olive 
County andStaunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2. 35 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
No. 2 nut... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2. 35 
No. 3 nut... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
No. 4nut... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2. 35 
No. 5 nut... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
2-in. sergs... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
2-in.. lump ieee > = ss care 2.20@2.35 
3-in. lump:25 eee 2 20@) 2350 ere 
Steam egg... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Mine run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 
Washed: 

Non lines 2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 
No. 2... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
No. 3.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35  2.20@2.35 
NowAnay unite. 20@2.39 2.20@2.35°'2.20@2. 35 
No.5... 1,70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 


Williamson and Franklin County.. rate 
873ce. Other fields, 72%c. 
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SEATTLE 


Coal prices as fixed by the President are 
too low to permit operation and many mines 
will close. Canadian coal can, however, be 
imported and sold without price restriction. 


If the coal prices fixed by President Wil- 
son’s proclamation for this state prevail, 
about six mines, producing over 750,000 tons 
of coal, of which 200,000 tons is used for 
coking purposes, will close, coal operators 
predict. Some of the others can operate 
al a slight loss and will do so, while some 
of the smaller operators with a heavy over- 
head charge might decide to continue opera- 
tion on the theory that it would be cheaper 
te operate at a loss than to close down and 
carry the heavy overhead expense that a 
shutdown involves. 

There is not one operator in the state 
who believes that any mine in Washington 
could turn out the quality of coal now 
sold at prices fixed by the President. An 
alternative one big operator suggests and 
one that he may try is that of offering 
for sale mine-run coal as it actually comes 
from the colliery. It is admitted by coal 
operators that Washington mine-run can- 
not be burned successfully and that the pub- 
lic would rise in indignation if offered real 
mine-run coal. This is, however, the quality 
specified in the President’s proclamation. 

Virtually all Washington coal is washed 
after being mined. In the washing and seg- 
regation of the coal into various sizes there 
is a loss running from 10 to 40 per cent. 
At Carbonado, for instance, 3333 lb. of 
mine-run must be sent through the wash- 
ing plant to obtain a short ton of mine 
run coal such as now is placed on the 
market. 

Local dealers estimate that there is a 
possibility that by selling everything as 
mine-run, Black Diamond and the North- 
western Improvement Co. mines, at Roslyn 
and Cle Elum, might meet operating ex- 
penses. It is declared absolutely impos- 
sible for the mines at Wilkeson and Car- 
bonado districts to operate under the pro- 
posed tariffs. The Pacific Coast Coal Co. 
makes no secret of the fact that the South 
Prairie mine would have to close down and 
three other properties are reported as al- 
most certain to shut down unless a revision 
in prices is made. 

The President’s order fixing coal prices 
has no bearing on the price that Canadian 
coal might sell for in Seattle. Though Ca- 
nadian authorities have declared they will 
restrict the export of coal, there are out- 
standing contracts that would be filled, and 
in event of a fuel shortage other Canadian 
coal, sold without restriction as to price, 
could be brought in. 

A committee composed of W. E. Pearce, 
sales manager of the Carbon Hill Coal Co., 
N. D. Moore, vice president of the Pacific 
Coast Coal Co., D. S. Hanley, general man- 
ager of the Carbon Hill Coal Co., and D. C. 
Botting, commissioner of the Washington 
Coal Operators’ Association, will leave for 
Washington shortly, to present the claims 
of Washington coal operators and to urge 
upon the administration the advisability of 
making a grouping of the coal mines of the 
state for rate-fixing purposes, as has been 
done in the case of half a dozen or more of 
the Eastern and Southern states. 
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Foreign Markets 
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Reported by Hull, Blyth & Co., of Londo 

and Cardiff ES 

Aug. 16—Coal business has been on a re- 

stricted basis. There has been a bette de- 

mand by the authorities, and collieries are 
mostly working full time. 


Best' Welsh. steam vaccns awe coe ee $8.02 
Beat seconds: sh iisi<csinn es eatesianle bee area 7.65 
Seconds ..fiasea sowie batoars oes ation eee 7.47 
Best dry: cogle’.c.5..tstiesaole ale ote nites eee 7.29 
Best: Monmouthshires..). +s seen sen eee 7.29 
Seconds iincdcid nce Sd os sale ae ere ee 7.05 
Bést Cardiff amalisi:22. see sea lee eee 5.59 
Cargo smalls... tere tats ate eee 4. 86 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


_Freights—The supply of tonnage has sen- 
sibly improved during the week, although 
it a ne wise approaches the needs of the 
market. 


Gibraltar....... $21.26 Port Said. . $38.88 
Marseilles...... 21.79 Las Palmas.... 18.22 
Genoa! . 2! .734 24.60 St Vincent.... 19.42 
Naples... -swaete pine River Plate.... 27.32 
Alexandria..... 41.31 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of 
a month and a year ago: 


CINCINNATI Aug. 28,1917 One Month Ago One Year Ago 
No, 2 Southern foundry... . $49.90 $49.90 $16.90 
No. 2 Northern foundry... . 52.26 56.25 19.76 

NEW YORK 
No. 2X Northern foundry. . 52.75 54.25 19.50 
No. 2 plain Northern foundry 52.50 53.75 19.25 

BIRMINGHAM 
No. 2 Southern foundry?... 47.00 47.00 14.00 

CHICAGO 
No. 2 Northern foundry... . 55.00 55.00 18.00 

PITTSBURGH 
Bessemer iron* .......... 52.95 55.95 21.95 
BURST ie TOM eS isp ccevasis = Harare tas 50.95 53.95 18.95 


*These prices include the freight charge from the valley to the Pitts- 
burgh district. {Delivered Tidewater. New York. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from ware- 
houses at the places named: 


-—New York—, San 

Pitts- Aug. 28,1 Yr. St. Chi- Fran- 
burgh 1917 Ago Louis cago cisco Dallas 
Beamsaa tOLLo IN... 5. :.-- $4.50 $5.25 $2.50 $5.05 $5.00 $7.75 $6.00 
Channels, 3 to 15 in....... 4.60 5.25 2.50 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.00 
Angles, 3 to 6in., 4% in. thick 4.50 5.25 2.00 5.05" 6/00)” 7.75) 6.25 
Tees, 3 in. and larger.... 4.50. 5.30 2.50 5.05 65.05°. 7:76 6.25 
PIGtQG tisittn See ss soo etsia s,s 9.00 10.00 2.90 10.05 80 10.00 9.00 


BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
Aug. 28, 1917.. 4.00 4.65 4.55 4.85 5.00 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill, , Cin- St. Bir- San 
Pittsburgh cinnati Louis Denver mingham Francisco 
Wiredieasce ; $3.50 $4.00 $4.00 $4.05 $4.10 $4.60 
Cot ate ssh. 8273 4.00 5.00 Nahe ae 6,15 


TRACK SUPPLIES—Prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
from warehouse at cities named: 


Mill, Cin- Birm- 
Pittsburgh cinnati St. Louis Denver ingham 
Standard railroad spikes, 
#s in. and larger...... $7.00 $4.75 $5.75 $4.85 $6.00 
Track. bolts. or nuts... 25: 7.00 to 8,00 Premium 


) 7.00 5.55 6.50 
Standard section angle bars 3.25 .... Premium 4.40 é 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
List + 10% +15 % +10% +35 % +30 % 

diet AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities 
named: 

Mill, 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati St,Louis Denver Birmingham 

Straightece? $2.0. $4.75 $6.75 $7.00 $7.75 $6.75 
Assorted ....... 4.90 7.25 7.15 8.00 7.25 


CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload 
eg: 


———New York 


Aug. 28,1Mo. One Birming- Chi- St. San Fran- 
1917 Ago Yr.Ago ham cago Louis’ cisco Dallas 
oN g tile * cart Site $68.50 $68.50 $34.00 $63.00 $68.50 $64.00 $76.00 $72.00 
6in. and over 65.50 65.50 31.00 60.00 65.50 61.00 73.00 69.00 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per 100 1b. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 
5e. per 100 lb. is charged extra: 

-——— Pittsburgh——, ——Chicago——_, 


Aug.28, One Aug. 28, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago 
Standard bessemer rails. . $38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 
Light rails. 8 to 10 Ib... 83.00 to 84.00* 50.00 68.00 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 lb.. 82.00 to 83.00* 49.00 67.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lb.. 75.00 to 80.00* 47.00 65.00 40.00 


*Demand for light rails active and mills are obtaining premiums. 
Rerolled rails as valuable as new. % 


OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton-in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
cluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges) : 


St. Louis—, 


—————————Chicago——_———_, 
Aug. 28,1917 One Month Ago Aug. 28,1917 


No. 1 railroad wrought.... $34.00 $35.00 $33.00 
Stoves pistes: oo kei 2. oe. 17.50 18,50 16.50 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 27.50 28.50 23.00 
Machine shop turnings... 16.50 17.00 14.50 
ant DOVINKS™ Gs feta cass 16.50 17.50 14.00 
Railroad malleable cast... . 30.50 29.00 


27.00 


COAL BIT STEEL-—Warehouse price per pound-is as follows: 


New York 
$0.14 


Denver ' 
$0.16 


Birmingham 
$0.14 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
as per basing card of July 2, 1917, for iron pipe; May 1, for steel: 


BUTT WELD 
Steel Iron 





Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
Mee tOn'S 6a. aes 49 % 35% % SACO tte are 33% 17% 
LAP WELD 

Se cee. che hava 42% 29% % Sneee s Mate sc ars 26% 15% 
2s tO) Otek. 45% 32% % 2% to 4 28 % 15% 
ECONO icra cs a aiace a 42% 28% % BG toe Bie eas 28% 15% 
LS and 14 25. : B214,% .... % AO’ Lb ont rs 25 % 12% 
ees oth Catt cals 30 % nie 

BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
ae GO LAG oan. auaps 47% 34% % St tOAre errata. 33 % 18% 
Cy URe lle rs Sage Sue te 48 % 35% % 

LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
LAL ate A eee 40 % 28% % Ri. 4 shete ee tdeter leks 27% 14% 
mines OLR tras 43% 31% % De CO eee is ats 29 % 17 % 
4G tO) Beat) sie 42% 30 % AIG tor Gk cine 28% 16% 
tO Gea cee ts cuore 38% 2414 % 7 focal pai = aac reas eo 20 Jo 8 vi 
DELON Loe secs 6 33 % T9264 Vou ONO we LS ea ieee 15% 3% 


From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold 
for steel pipe: 


Black 
“New York Chicago St. Louis 
54.) t0) 3.3m: butt. iweldediv. .4-)-.> wus 38 % 42.8% 34.27 % 
at toi -6in, *lapi weldedy a... a). sn 18% 24.8 % 27 27 Jo 
Yeto Wie in) lap» weldedijacmc ac ot 0c 10% 35.8 % 21.27 % 
———— Galvanized_____, 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
% to S in. butt welded... -.....7.- 22% 27.8% 19.27 % 
o16. toe 3 in. butt “weldeds a5... 00.2 List+20% 24.8% 13.27 % 
extol Ler ing? Lape wetded can meteus eco List+20% 20.8% 27% 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list 
price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 15,and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


fair-sized orders, 


New York -—Cleveland—, —Chicago—, ; 

; S : = o 3 aos 

of g ca S cS) © 5a 

oo 4 ° wo A ° wos ‘ ° AS 

Sto. Ate Bo 3 35 at 5a 

44 Og 4H Ox <4 Og nos 
Hot pressed square... List $290 $1.65 $2.75 $3.00 $3.25 $1.50 
Hot pressed hexagon. List 2.00 1.50 3.00 3.00 3.25 1.50 
Cold punched square. List 1450 1.40 2.50 1.60 3.00 1.00 
Cold punched hexagon List 2.00 1.40 3.00 2.00 3.50 1.00 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
Aug. 28,1917 One Year Ago 


DNC gah fo) gi Ghee ani Acc aeire a peauos Lino Ese aR 50 % 50—10 % 
Plaveland’ ace aye eee ree A ap ss oe Se 50 % 60 % 
CHiCALO) aos io ee a teeiniihs Se <ctrees 50% 60—10 % 
Ste BOWIS) cre aren ete ote ten a tnat to) aus, See 40 % othe 


MACHINE BOLTS—-Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 


% by 4 in. and smallers.. 32.0... a 30% 35-5 % 40-10% 40% 
Larger and longer up tol in. by 30 in. 15% 25-5% 35-5% 30-5% 


WROUGHT WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the 
following amount is deducted from list price: 
New York. .$5.00 Cleveland. .$4.50 Chicago. .$4.50 St. Louis. 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 lb. is as follows: 
New York. .$2.25 Cleveland. .$4.50 Chicago. .$3.50 St. Louis. 


- $3.00 


- $2.25 


RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel ~, and smiallers on. oe sin Sete 30 % 30 % 40% * 
Une late’ Pe Reese PY Cer aan ls Cubicle peu han ye 30 % 30 % 40%* 


*Por less than keg lots the discount is 35%. 
Button heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., sell as follows 


per 100 Ib.: 
ING Wie VOPK Mai shel ets $7.00 Cleveland ..... $6.85 Chicago ..... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: 
New York ..... $7.10 Cleveland ..... $6.95 Chicago ..... $5.60 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


Chicago St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
COAT IIPRERENS BROCE fs Praca cs Teor ye c 6 5.6 5m 8 
Miber Or. SPON KE. era 4 oer se 6% 5.9 12% 15 
FT PanGMiiSSLOW © fete aintoe) o 7 Wh wey oilers 6% 5.9 12% 15 
RA SIG: £8; hele: Ale Sage, ch cet Renn So alee ona 3% 3.3 4% 5 
PORT. ss os, Seis oe dene AP erebel ots roi Sale 5 6 10% 5 
Gar JOUINAL tas. «csc we tise olelale ae 4% 3.75 9 20 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 


7-—New York—~, -——Cleveland 


Chicago 
1917: -Year Ago 1917 


————\ ““oidipiia Re. 
Year Ago Aug. 28,1917 Year Ago 


Aug. 28,.. One Aug.28, One One 
Best grade 70.00 5090 70.00 47.25 70.00 45.00 
Commercial 40.00 25.00 24.50 17.00 25.00 to 30.00 19.00 


438 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of !hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 25-in. ..... Sion poito bere coma hoo od 65c. per ft. 
Common, ?'2 Ag =e ek oa eaves, 0 sleeslieaalieks ose iesers ously CismeLeiete eee 40-10% 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
SEI, OL, Ths we.gas are archers sso teeeeers $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 


Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


Cin Gh ati ete Geer cca ee AIT a aoe are 40% 35 % 
Ste LiGuaigy evant oat) teins heehee ethaa ar Mat cht tinea 45 % 40 % 
DEN VOD ie (AGEs Sie ee aia Peet ae Cte ne on deere 40 % 45 % 
BITMAP ED AM ses ore ts ee te ale Spat eka, scaneterouieaene 385—5 % 40% 


RAWHIDE LACING—40% off list. 


PACKING—Prices in cities named are as follows: 


Valve and Stuffing-Box Cincinnati Denver St. Louis Chicago 
Twisted plain, 25-lb. cartons...... $1.35 $140 $1.25 $0.80 
Twisted graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 Pare 1.25 90 
Braided plain, 25-Ib. cartons...... 1.35 .60 1.50 1p0 
Braided graphite, 25-lb. cartons.... 1.55 .60 1.50 1.10 

Steam (in 25- and 50-lb. cartons) 

HIPS METAS. <oiyn ie eee tate ni ecites hoes 1.00 1,00 .80 765 
SECON -BTAdGi ere tiate octet nine cient as .3b .60 eer 50 

Piston (in 25- and 50-Ib. cartons) 

Asbestos, duck and rubber........ 90 .60 1.50 1.25 
Wiax, first” grade ...a).. wc» hie ein 45 .60 60 85 
Rubber and ~ Guchivw iiss 56s ste ae se 75 .60 who. 90 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than %-in. the price is % to %e. 
extra; while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an 
extra charge of le. The number of feet per pound for the various sizes 





is as follows: %-in., 8 ft.; %-in., 6; %-in., 4%; 1l-im, 3%; 1%-in., 
2 ft. 10 in.;: 14-in., 2 ft. 4 in. Following is the price per pound for 
5%-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 

BORGOIE o. c, Aeterey tre tan sale, divs $0.34 New .Orleans7?. ose use $0.31 
Naw oly OF kee. tan aa 02 6. Seattle <2. ae n eee 31% 
Don ver.2is tien cee pie meee > B4 St: ..Pauhi 3 eis cakes teenie , oll 
Kansas? City ciste cites see. 5.4.9 $1167, Birmingham aac ee b4 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 


-—New York——, San 
Aug. 28, ne ¢ : : Fran- 
1917 Year Ago St.Louis Chicago Denver cisco 
Galvanized . 10-24% % 35-24% % 20-24% % 20-24% % 5-2%% 15% 
Bright - 20-24% % 33-24% % 202% % 20-24% % 10-2%% 5% 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of 
standard lists: 


PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 

Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 Y -in. $0.27 
2-in. .36 Ly Hint .30 
6-in. .80 1%-in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
3-in. A5 2% -in. 75 
8-in. 1.10 3 #-in. .90 
10-in. 1.30 3% -in. 1.05 

35'% + magnesia high” Pressure’. oi.) .ssisels isco bioly pabibte toler aa 15% off 

(4-ply.... 58% off 

Air cells for low-pressure heating and return lines { 3-ply.... 60% off 

{| 2-ply.... 629% off 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 


-—New York—, ,—Cleveland—, ,— Chicago — St 


Aug. 28. 1 Yr. Aug. 28; 1 Yr. Aug. 28,1 Yr. Louis 
1917 Ago 1917 Ago 1917 Ago Aug. 28 
Raw in barrels.... $1.26 $0.75 $1.30 $0.75 $1.27 $0.75 $1.24 
Higaly Cavs... vein sue 1.36 .85 1.40 85 at .85 126 


WHITE AND RED LEAD in 500-lb. lots sell as follows in cents per 


pound: 
Re, ———— White ——__, 
Aug. 28, 1917 1 Year Ago Aug. 28,1917 1 Yr. Ago 
Dry Dry 
Dry In Oil Dry InOil andIn Oil and In Oil 
LOO=I bs Ker” evn. 13.25 13.50 10.50 112.00 13.00 10.50 
25- and 50-Ib. kegs 13.50 13.50 10.75 11.25 13.25 10.75 
12%-lb. keg ..... AS 7O >) 14..00 11.00) abo 13.50 11.00 
1- to 5-Ib. cans,... 15.25 15.50 12.50 12.50 15.50 12.50 


CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.o0.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $90 per ton for Cameo, $95 for Union. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in eargo or carload lots are 
as follows: 


Cincinnati Nectar ee mie ena aie $13.50 Birmingham (clay) ....... $7.50 
Sty OWLS, Salmon. oss. ss 8.00 Birmingham (shale) ...... 8.50 
DGTUIVOP mi eran eitte eta! nase 8.00 
FIRE BRICK—Price f.0.b. works: 
Cincinnati Denver Birmingham 


Silica (ners Nils alaraewu bs <. 
Wiré cag (per Mya oie. os 
Magnesite (per ton)....... 135.00-145.00 
Chrome: (per. ton). > 00... 25.00-135.00 


St. Louis—High-grade, $55 to $65: St. Louis grade, $40 to $50. 


$55.00- 60.00 238 ote dons 
48.00- 50.00 $23.00 $22.00.. 
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_ PREPARED ‘ROOFINGS—Standard,;grade rubbered surface, complete 
ae nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
icago: 


7——1-Ply—_, mm 2-Ply— —— 3-Ply—_, 
e.l. e.el. e.l, l.cl. el. lel. 
Now L gradetn. see $1.25 $1.40 $1.45 $1.60 $1.75 $1.90 
INO. <2). 2Tades cise ae 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.65 


a io asphalt-saturated felt (14 lb. per square) costs $6.50 per 


Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 
_ Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or Chicago: 


Less Than 
teat Cee Riis Carload Lots Carload Lots 
ar fe . per square o te Rae) We pooratian 61.00 2 
Tar pitch Gin'.00-1bs" Dols) sree eee eects eer nae 5 ee 00 $oF 80 
Asphalt pitch \(in, barrels); onset eee 29.00 30.50 
Asphalt: felt. 2s stists Bate oe eee eee ee 60.00 62.00 


CORRUGATED SHEETS—Price of corrugated sheets (2%-in. corru- 
gations) in cents per pound: 


Gage Birmingham St.Louis  Denver* 
18—20 1 Black Me iarrteca tee en eas $0 .092 ces Hae 
28 Black an Soa ihe oon icine ae 094 $6.80 
28 Galvanized) os woo ee $009 113 10.00 
18-20” -Galvanized= oe, ©..¢ (sean ee See evs 11.25 


*Price per square of 100 sq.ft. 


HOLLOW TILE—The price per 1000 in ecarload lots f.o.b. mine is as 


follows: 

4x12x12 8x12x12 
Cincinnatin 2 oon oe eee ti ae oe eae $68.80 $129.00 
St. Lois «ey. 5 Se Se hoetehan ks ora aah oy cee tee ba tole eerie 60.00 110.00 
Denyer,;.< Der: tants Stes. okacte wheter ie ae eed 90.00 170.00 
Birmingham ais wake acts peti dae weber ae ee ate 52.00 


97.50 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T.andG. 8x8 In.x 20 Ft. 
Denverr e144 eee $44.00 $40.00 $40.00 
St: Louwis®. roc nee ieee 36.50 27.00 35.50 
Birminghara we. aneeeoee 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Lumber—Price per M in earload lots: 
1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T. and G. 
and Under 10 In. x 16 Pt. 
‘ak Fir Hemlock yay weir 
Kansas Cit Vs «scl. scone $44.00 $44.50 $43.00 $52.00 lies Sid 
Séatile Y Seo pee ae 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 $18.50 
New Orlearisiavi in crease 38.00 aaa De ae 36.00 Moca 
St-Paul aoa nS 51.00 33.50 59.00 37.50 


12 x 12-In., 


-—8 x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under——_, 20 Ft. and Under 
De PM Ver 


a Fir Hemlock Spruce Fir 
Kansas City $39.00 $35.00 $35.00 ie $45.00 $35.00 
Seattle, 3. 18.50 18.50 18.50 $18.50 18.50 18.50 
New Orleans .. 28,00 Sinton Re ihe Ras 38.00 wile’ 
St. Paul Sane aoite 40.00 31.50 32.00 eens 45.00 


COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire: 


———— Denver ———_,. ——— St. Louis ——_. ~——Birmingham——, 
Single Double Single Double Single Double 
No. Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 


14 $12.75 $17.25 $33.65 $14.00 $16.00 $28.00 $15.00 $18.80 $33.84 


10 27.50 31.45 62.30 28.30 31.80 63.85 31.80 31.77 63.54 

8 39.55 ~438.45 87.00 40.70 44/70 88.90 40.82 44.41 ens is 

6 er 2. OB.9b eee eo LO 63.62 68.77 

4 cee eo DO 110.35 94.50 99.72 

2 .... 144.50 Oe s .... 161.00 146.25 152.10 

1 ender pleetralst 0, Poet eae ee LiLOg 187.65 195.30 

0 ww ae, 224.95 Hs. ons ws (20G.00 257.40 265.95 

00 Mone ads UPR 316.p0 316.35 325.80 

000 370.40 385.00 389.25 399.60 

0000 425.25 469.50 475.20 486.90 

EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in 200-Ib. lots at cities named: 
Low Freezing Gelatin —————_, Black 
20% 40 % 60 % 80% Powder* 

New JYorkisg i 5 seine Me eek $0.26% $0.33%  ...... $2.35 

Boston: 5-4. G2gnce aes ae ee a eee 334 AD Ses oe ee 

Kansas: City iivrececuse ae $0.19 251% 32% A244 as 

New «Orleans 3.sacneee 20% way na ARS eh ae, 

Seattle .42,¢0as sc goes 17% 23% ZOU eee nie 

St. Pals ee ee eee 19 25% 32% 42 2.35 

St tLouten seers 15% .24% 31% 38% 1.95 

Denver, os. pea ee 24% 31% 41% 

1508: ANGELES Mc te rane 19 25 Bs Penne Slo 

*75%. 


FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe 
fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails. rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 
(except planished), chains, ete., the following freight rates are effective 
in cents per 100 Ib.: ; 


Baltimore) a. sacs. ses se ee eee 15:4 Minneapolis 62% jcc. ot oe 32.9 
Boston, *iohnuie dese ols, alas disuse 18:9" New Orleans! * ace eee 30.7 
Bruitale yr. eee ee elke scum cares sas IT Gee Ne Wace VOLK ee fom crete Rote task 16.9 
CHicasor Ataris cit casasueneee 18.9 Pacific Coast (all rail)..... 75.0 
Cincinnati- Pes. ciea ie tee StS hiladelpbia w.4isca welt sv scare. 15.9 
Clevelandi ye. .ic ae <i 2 ee 10:5 ESteGLiouis Pecos sicko e Seneca 23.6 
Denver ves we. siialla\ane! soe 68. 65S aihaul es sae aces Fk Cee tee ee 
Ransas’ Cityice ces crcttictawnivm se eore 
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Unit vs. Departmental Control 


a perplexing phase of management. Some 

successful concerns vest all authority in 
one man who, as superintendent, -is in charge 
of all phases of the operations. This may be 
termed the unit plan. 


¥ ‘0 properly divide and place authority 1s 


Other concerns, equally as successful, follow 
a plan of splitting up the various activities. 
Responsibility for operating the mine is given 
to one superintendent, engineering to another 
and new building to another. General camp 
and housing questions are delegated to a 
tenement superintendent, while still another 
party directs all welfare work. All these 
officials have the same degree of authority and 
are equally responsible to higher officers for 
their respective departments. 


Which of these plans is the better? It would 
perhaps be interesting to see the trend of 
opinion regarding this. 


Much can be said for the unit or centralized 
plan. Its principal weakness in these days of 
highly specialized activities les perhaps in 
giving one man more than he can efficiently do. 
The man who is put in charge of everything 
for a big mining concern may not be able to 
give the requisite thought and study to all 
sides of his operation. The appearance of too 
many mining towns is mute but striking evi- 
dence of the fact that the superintendent has 
given far more of his time to getting out coal 
than he has to improving housing and camp 
conditions. 


On the other hand, the centralized plan of 
management has some things in its favor: 
First of all, it is perhaps more economical; 
certain expensive overhead is saved. The 
policies of the management can be more 
easily transmitted through one man. A lot of 
friction that is always possible between de- 
partments is saved. The men themselves are 
kept more in touch with all phases of operation 
and can get closer to the seat of power. 


a great deal can be said both for and 

against. Very much in its favor is the 
good resulting from specialized effort. Taking 
houses again as an example: If you were to 
make up a list of companies owning modern 
mine towns, you would probably find that 
nearly every one has been born of specialized 
effort in this direction. The same would be 
found true of certain physical features, such 
as the electrical equipment born of the brain 
power of some electrical engineer; and so on 
with many other phases of the mining busi- 
ness. 


Cae the departmental plan 


Opposed to this in the operation of the de- 
partmental system is the decentralization of 
authority, the chance for loss from friction 
which is always likely to arise where there are 
departments of equal rank rubbing shoulders 
closely. Perhaps the worst thing that can be 
said about a too highly departmentalized 
organization is that men are too apt to acquire 
the habit of working for their departments 
rather than for the concern itself. There is 
also a good deal of opportunity for men to lose 
touch with the whole machinery of operations, 
and this may easily progress to the degree that 
they cannot be promoted to positions carrying 
a more general executive capacity. This 
reflects no credit on the department plan of 
management, for the moment a concern is 
forced to go outside of itself for new man- 
agerial blood it is time to give the rank and 
file a good shaking up, or to get a “G. M.” 
who is big enough to train men for responsible 
positions. It is unfair, too, to work men in 
blind alleys, even if they are called department 
heads. 


This subject is one that don’t easily settle 
itself. Perhaps the readers of Coal Age will be 
sufhciently interested to present some valu- 
able facts and arguments. 
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Renewing Cast-Iron Headers in 
B & W Boilers 


By Jack L. BALL 
Alliance, Ohio 


We are constantly being reminded of the high cost 
of fuel and the rapidly increasing cost of supplies, labor 
and the like. It is not only necessary for the engineer 
of a power plant to economize along the lines men- 
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FIGS. 1 TO 4. METHOD AND TOOLS FOR BREAKING 
THE HEADER AND SWAGING DOWN THE TUBES 
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tioned above, but he must also cut the cost of repairs 
toa minimum. Any plan that will tend to do away with 
costly repairs, therefore, should meet with particular 
favor at this time, and the following is written in the 
belief that it will prove of practical utility to readers 
of Coal Age. 

In a certain boiler plant consisting of several bat- 
teries of Babcock & Wilcox boilers, considerable trouble 
was experienced from the breaking of the cast-iron 
headers. The boilermaker’s bill reached such propor- 
tions that it became necessary to devise some means 
of renewing headers without outside help. The follow- 
ing method is now used in performing this work, 
and it has proved quite satisfactory: 

Fig. 1 shows a nine-tube, vertical, cast-iron header. 
In case such a header cracks, or is broken, the first 
thing to do is to free the damaged header from the 
tubes. Fig. 2 shows a set of wedges used for this 
purpose. The face of the handhole is nicked deeply, 
the side wedges put in place and then the wedge C 
driven in until the header breaks. This method usually, 
but not always, makes a clean, square break, leaving 
the tube end free. After all the tubes are clear, the 
iron around the circulating tube and mud-drum nipple 
can be broken with a hammer. 

Fig. 3 is a cast-iron charcoal burner, 18 in. long and 
3 in. in diameter, with a connection for air to a bellows 
or an air compressor. After a good fire is started in 
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the burner, the end A is placed over the end of a tube. 
When the end of the tube is heated to a cherry red, the 
swage, Fig. 4, is placed over the end and sledged until 
the tube end is brought to its regular size. The diam- 
eter of the hole at the-end of the swage is large enough 
so that the enlarged end of the tube will enter, but 
is reduced a short distance into the regular size of 
the tube. 

The end of the circulating tube is brought to size 
the same way. It saves time to use a new mud-drum 
nipple since the old nipple is usually damaged when 
removed. 

It is good practice to reroll the opposite ends of the 
tubes that have been subjected to the strain of the 
sledging, as this sometimes makes them leak. 

For heating the nine tubes of a header about 30 
quarts of charcoal is required. This is much cheaper 
than replacing new tubes and having the old tubes 
reénded. Also, with a repair outfit of this kind much 
time is saved. 


Improved Safety Car Stop 
By W. R. JONES 


Ohiopyle, Penn. 

I noticed in Coal Age, Aug. 4, 1917, a safety car stop 
which is very satisfactory when you have a rope or 
motor on the rear end to pull the trip back far enough 
to permit the block to swing out when you wish to move 
the trip forward. I have used a block similar to the 
one described on a side track, but as it took all the 
mules to pull the loads back so as to release the block, 
I changed it. 

In the new arrangement everything was left the same 
as before except block C. This block I had made a little 


Trip moving in this Direction —> 
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IMPROVED SAFETY CAR STOP 


longer than in block B and used only one bolt to fasten 
it. Thus when the loads were against the block B, we 
can bump block C over toward the other rail, permitting 
block B to push past block C toward the pit mouth, 
after which all we need to do is to release the brakes 
and the trip is ready to move forward. 

I would suggest that anyone using the kind of block 
described in Coal Age of Aug. 4 should try the method 
here suggested. I feel sure the change will be consid: 
ered an improvement over the other type. 
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Removing a Rope from a Drill Hole 


A novel method of re- 
covering a lost drill stem 
is described by H. S. Car- 
penter, of Billmyer, Penn., in 
Engineering News-Record. 
During operation the drill 
rope broke when the stem 
was about 60 ft. down, and 
a loose flat stone apparently 
fell right on top of the coiled 
rope and made it impossible 
to “spear” it in the usual 
manner. Kerosene was then 
poured into the hole, and a 
piece of 4-in. pipe, attached 
to the air line, was lowered 
over the rope as shown in 
the sketch. A piece of waste 
was then ignited, dropped 
down the hole and the air 
turned on. The accelerated 
ce flame soon burned off the 
ON rope, and the stone slipped 
EURSING ROPE OF down beside the stem, the 

LOST DRILL : , 

bit being then recovered 
easily with the tools well drillers use for that purpose. 


Hose to Air Line. 
y WOW 
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One Way in Which To Continue Coal 
Mining Prosperity 


By C. G. GRABE 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Does the Government regulation of coal prices mean. 
that coal production will be materially decreased? 
Does it mean that many of the mines which are now 
operating under less favorable conditions brought about 
by local elements will have to close shop because of 
the inability to maintain the present high wage standard 
in the face of decreased profits, or will they merely 
strive for existence under the ban of uninteresting 
and fruitless efforts? 

It is true that this regulation will present hard- 
ships, for the time being at, least, and will also be a 
case of the “survival of the fittest,’ but even these 
facts should not decrease production. They may to 
a certain extent discourage the development of new 
properties, but on the other hand all existing proper- 
ties should as soon as possible rise to the rank of the 
“fittest,” and in this way, instead of decreasing the 
production, should actually increase it. 

Maintaining the coal supply is not only a duty to 
the immediate interests involved, it is also a patriotic 
duty and as essential to progress and protection as 
the continuation of any other industry. 

It is obvious that the. new standard selling price will 
in general decrease the profits, and in some instances 
actually eliminate them, but since the selling price is 
fixed the only sane method in which to attack the 
problem is from the cost-of-production side. 

At first thought, any endeavor to lower this cost will 
undoubtedly appear unfeasible and misdirected to the 
operator who has recently equipped his mine with 
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modern machinery, and who has been complimenting 
himself on his own achievements and _ progressive 
tendencies—and rightly he does deserve credit; never- 
theless, what was up to date yesterday is obsolete today. 
This much inconvenience is brought about by American 
ingenuity, and the operator who rests upon his laurels 
will soon realize that he is mining under a “bad roof” 
and that precedent is corroding the anticipated success. 

The current high prices have to a great extent pro- 
moted waste instead of discouraged it. The thought 
foremost in the operator’s mind was to produce in 
quantity rather than efficiently; but the new measure 
-will call for an inventory of resources and a regener- 
ation of methods, with the result that efficiency and © 
large production will join hands and work toward pros- 
perity under the guidance of economy. 

Beyond question coal-mining methods have improved 
greatly during the last few years, and these improve- 
ments alone have made operating possible in the face 
of the present labor situation; nevertheless, these im- 
provements were made almost entirely in an effort to 
increase production rather than to promote economy, 
but insofar as the better equipment is in use it should 
be operated at the highest efficiency. 

Every coal company, therefore, tnrough the sense of 
patriotic duty, if nothing more, should make a thorough 
investigation of its methods and conditions and exert 
every effort to cut waste to a minimum, to the end 
that every existing mine, in spite of the restriction, 
will be made to not only maintain production, but to 
even produce an excess over the present amount. This 
achievement will not necessitate installing elaborate 
equipment, it will merely mean the exercising of sound 
judgment in revising the methods of operating. 


A Use for Old Shovels 


At every mine many old shovels can be 
found and these can readily be converted 
into garden utensils says the Engineering 
and Mining Journal. Many mining com- 
panies have encouraged their employees to 
plant gardens, and during this year the prac- 
tice has received a decided impetus owing to 
the possible food shortage and high prices. 
The much despised, worn-out “No. 2” offers 
the “makings” of an excellent hoe for gar- 
den use, particularly where the soil is heavy 
and requires considerable cultivating. The 
mine blacksmith can cut the worn edge to 
a V-shaped point and in one heating 
can bend it over. If a sharp cut- 
ting edge.is required, a few minutes 
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Side View 
FARMING IMPLEMENT FROM AN OLD SHOVEL 


on a grindstone will suffice, and the carpenter can easily 
supply a suitable handle. It is best not to attempt tem- 
pering, as the steel has a tendency to split, but slight 
cooling and immersion will secure the desired effect. 
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Electrical Equipment at Winding Gulf, W. Va. 


By C, H. ELSON 


Charleston, W. Va. 





SYNOPSIS —The operations here described 
use a combination of home-generated and pur- 
chased power. Costs of each are carefully re- 
corded, checked and compared from month to 
month. 


HE Winding Gulf Colliery Co., of Winding Gulf, 
W. Va., operates three mines known respectively 
as mines Nos. 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 and No. 3 are 
slope mines, the pit mouths being located several 





hundred feet apart, while No. 2 is a shaft mine on the 
Power is supplied to 


opposite side of the mountain. 
Nos. 1 and 3 from a power 
house located between the 
two. No. 2 purchases alter- 
nating current and con- 
verts it to direct current 
by means of rotary con- 
verters. The fan for No. 
1 is steam driven and for 
No. 3 electrically driven. 
The fan at No. 2 is driven 
by an alternating-current 
motor. The company has 
a well-equipped shop with 
facilities for making coils, 
rewinding armatures or 
making any repairs either 
to the electrical or me- 
chanical equipment. A large 
supply house is also main- 
tained and every precaution taken to reduce delays 
arising from breakdowns and shortage of material to a 
minimum. Mine No. 2 is ventilated by an American 
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FIG. 2. WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR WHICH DRIVES THE 


FAN 


Blower Co. fan, 78 x 36 in., with 64 narrow blades curved 
forward in the direction of rotation. This fan delivers 
100,000 cu.ft. against a 4-in. water gage when running 





SWITCHBOARD AT THE WINDING GULF COLLIERY 


at a speed of 285 r.p.m., requiring not over 90 hp. It is 
located at an altitude of 2000 ft. above sea level. The 
fan is driven by a Westinghouse type CS 2200-volt 
two-speed motor. The. location of compensator, dis- 
eonnecting switches, motor, etc., can be seen in Fig. 2. 
All wiring is in conduit, for the protection and safety 
of the operator. 

As previously stated, power for No. 2 mine is pur- 
chased. This is secured from the Virginian Power 
Co., 2200-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle alternating current 
being delivered to the service switch. The alternating 
current is transformed to 275-volt direct current by 
means of two 200-kw. rotary converters. The switch- 
board, shown in Fig. 1, consists of two alternating- and 
two direct-current panels, 
also. two direct-current 
feeder panels of two cir- 
cuits each and one alter- 
nating-current lighting 
panel. Each feeder circuit 
has its own individual watt- 
hour meter, and each month 
readings are taken and a 
comparison made with the 
previous month’s readings. 
The all-month efficiency of . 
the rotary converters is cal- 
culated and a log sheet 
made out. Fig. 6 shows an 
outside view of the sub- 
station building, while Fig. 
3 shows the arrangement 
of transformers’ within. 
Particular attention is called to the economy of space 
and cable, the starting resistance being mounted above 
the transformers on specially constructed pipe frame- 








ARRANGEMENT OF TRANSFORMERS IN 
SUBSTATION 
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work, and the starting switch mounted directly in front 
of the transformers in:a convenient place for the sub- 
station attendant. The two automatic reclosing circuit 
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FIG. 4. EXTERIOR OF RECREATION BUILDING 


breakers protect two sepa- 
rate and distinct direct-cur- 
rent circuits going to the 
mine. Fig. 5 shows the 
headframe for No. 2 tipple. 
The hoist motor which op- 
erates the cages is located 
in the hoist house, visible at 
the extreme right of the 
photograph. The motor is 
a General Electric Co. 100- 
hp. direct-current machine 
and is remote-controlled bv 
an operator stationed in the 
headframe. All motor and 
tipple wiring is run in con- 
duit, to protect the attend- 
ants as well as to lower fire 
hazard and thus secure the 
minimum insurance rates. 
A thorough inspection is 
made once a month of all 
motors, lighting circuits, 
mining machines, locomo- 
tives, pumps and fans, also 
trolleys and bonding, and a 
written report submitted to 
the general manager and 
superintendent. These re- 
ports are transmitted by 
them to the mine foremen 
and electricians with the re- 
quest that a careful analysis thereof be made and any 
faults or inefficiencies be corrected before the next in- 
spection and report. ' 

Fig. 7 shows the tipple handling the coal from mine 
No. 1. This is a slope operation, and the car haul is 
operated by a 125-hp. series-wound direct-current motor. 
This machine can be controlled from either the top or 
the bottom of the car haul, but cannot be started from 
either point until the operator at the other end is ready 
and has thrown in his switch. 

Power for this tipple is supplied from the power 
house, which is located several hundred feet away. A 
log sheet is kept on all power delivered to mines Nos. 
1 and 3, and this serves as an excellent basis of estima- 
tion for a comparison of costs for purchased power. 


FIG. 5. 
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Each day the locomotives are brought out to the shop 
and the motorman reports on a blackboard, arranged 
for the purpose, the condition of his particular machine. 
The master mechanic makes a careful inspection, also 
any necessary repairs. The storage-battery locomotives 
have recently been put in on trial and a log is kept 
of their performance. The master mechanic records 
the rate of charge, voltage of cells before and after dis- 
charge, the specific gravity of the acid, number of cars 
gathered and hauled, and the reading of the ampere- 
hour meter. All pump motors are automatically started, 
thus eliminating the necessity of a pump attendant 
starting each motor after the power is discontinued, 
for any reason whatsoever. 

The track bonding and trolley wire are carefully in- 
spected each month to insure against unnecessary loss 
of power. Proper arrange- 
ment of feeder circuits is 
watched and the best dis- 
tribution of power main- 
tained. Automatic signals 
and a complete system of 
underground telephones as- 
sist in the quick dispatch of 
trips and decrease lost mo- 
tion in mine operation. The 
recreation and education of 
company employees is care- 
fully cared for. Fig. 4 
shows a combination pool- 
room, moving-picture hall 
and lecture room. The pool- 
room is located on the first 
floor and the moving pic- 
ture hall and lecture room 
on the second floor. A par- 
tition in the poolroom di- 
vides the side for the white 
from that for the colored 
people. The lighting of the 
entire building has been 
carefully planned.  MHolo- 
phane bowl-type reflectors 
are used throughout the 
building, giving an even 
distribution of light. The 
circuits in the moving-pic- 


NO. 2 ture hall are so arranged 





BUILDING 


FIG. 6. EXTERIOR VIEW OF SUBSTATION 
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that they can be controlled from either the ticket office 
or operator’s booth. Thus, in case of fire in the oper- 
tor’s booth, the ticket seller can switch on the lights 
immediately. 

The three rows of ceiling lights are on separate 
circuits. This enables the operator to turn on any one 





FIG. 7. TIPPLE THAT HANDLES COAL FROM NO. 1 MINE 


or all of the rows, thus securing the proper intensity 
of light under all conditions. The stage lighting is on 
a separate circuit and is controlled from behind the 
scenes. Orchestra lights, footlights and strip light 
troughs enable the stage electrician to produce the same 
effects that one finds in the much more elaborate 
theaters in large cities. 


Coal Gas as a Possible Substitute 


for Gasoline 


One of the interesting stories coming over from Eng- 
land contains between the lines a suggestion of possibili- 
ties in the way of future development in the utilization 
of coal gas as a substitute for gasoline in automobiles 
and motor trucks. 

Coal gas is in actual use to some extent in England, 
according to Hamilton C. Claiborne, who is vice consul 
at Bradford. Moreover, he says the development of the 
use of gas for automobiles has passed the experimental] 
stage and has become a practical proposition, and he re- 
lates an instance of a motor bus using coal gas having 
made a journey from London to Eastbourne and return, 
a total distance of 130 miles. 

Furthermore, he says the Grimsby municipality, 
which operates a system of motor-driven omnibuses to 
outlying districts, claims to have effected a reduction 
in fuel cost by the use of coal gas. In this instance the 
report states that gasoline was selling at 6le. per gal. 
and coal gas for 6lc. per thousand feet. 

So far as using the gas in the motors is concerned, 
it is said that the only change necessary is the fitting 
of a butterfly valve in the air-intake pipe for the regu- 
lation of the air supply. It is further claimed that there 
are distinct advantages in using the coal gas because the 
engine keeps cleaner and the valves do not require grind- 
ing so often. 

The question of future development in this line on 
any broad scale seems to hinge largely on the practi- 
cability of compressing the gas and providing means for 
its transportation. In various parts of England where 
coal gas has been used, a relatively cheap but clumsy 
apparatus has been adopted for temporary use. It is 
said to consist of a canvas bag with an inner layer of 
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rubber, shaped like a mattress, which is filled with gas 
drawn from the main and strapped to the top of the 
motor bus or to the rear of the automobile. The gas 
in the bag is connected with the induction pipe and 
the engine is worked by a suction process in much the 
same manner as the ordinary gasoline-vapor induction 
is manipulated. 

It is pointed out that the bulkiness of these contain- 
ers is an objection, and constitutes the main difficulty 
in the use of gas. For this reason it has not proved sat- 
isfactory so far to use the coal gas for small cars. It is 
thought, however, that a suitable cylinder for contain- 
ing compressed gas will soon be provided, and the fu- 
ture prospects in this line will depend materially upon 
the success of compressing a supply into a bulk that can 
be carried on a machine. 

Should it prove practical to compress coal gas as a 
substitute for gasoline with a saving, there is a chance 
that we may have here not only a future rival for gaso- 
line, but an industry that will be one of importance to 
the coal interests of the country. 


Coal Mine in a Cellar 


Henry M. Bandy, a lawyer of Norton, in the south- 
western part of Virginia, found a coal mine in his cellar 
recently, and he is getting all the coal he wants, and 
expects to be getting it for the rest of his life, at the 
ridiculously low price of 30c. a ton. 

One day last winter Mr. Bandy hired a laborer to 
enlarge his cellar, as his two children used the place as 
a playground when the weather was inclement. While 
digging in the rear of the cellar, the laborer came across 
some bloom and a few stray pieces of coal. Upon 
digging further, he discovered that he had encountered 
a deep vein of bituminous coal of high calorific value. 
It did not take Mr. Bandy a long time to arrive at the 





COAL MINE AND PLAYGROUND COMBINED 


conclusion that he was in a fair way of becoming practi- 
cally independent of the coal market, and he immediately 
set about developing his “mine.” 

Mr. Bandy now employs a miner twice a year, the lat- 
ter coming for two days at a time, during which interval 
he mines about 20 tons of coal. Forty tons a year are 
ample for Mr. Bandy’s needs, and he is not at all worried 
about the coal situation. 
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Locationand Construction of Mine Tracks—VIII 


By. J. McCRYSTLE 


Minersville, Penn, 





SYNOPSIS — Most railroads have _ standard 
rules that trackmen are required to follow. It is 
wise to adopt similar rules for the construction 
and maintenance of industrial tracks. A model 
for such a book of rules is here appended. 


HEN the site for either the frog or switch has 
: W been decided, the rest of the turnout location 

can be taken from standard plan. Within cer- 
tain limits it will be often found advisable to place the 
frog at the nearest rail joint, taking care, however, that 
the switch points do not also come at a rail joint. 

If no standards are available the location of the point 
of either the frog or switch should be determined. 
The other point can then be moved along the rail, at 
all times keeping it in position until the tangent dis- 
tance from the point of frog to the point of inter- 
section of the line of frog and switch will equal the 
distance from the point of intersection to the heel of 
the switch. 

Referring to Fig. 20, (p. 406, Sept. 8 issue), either 
the frog or switch must be shifted until the distance T 
equals the distance 7’. This plan is applicable, whether 
the frog is on a curve or a tangent. 

While an experienced trackman will usually be able 
to lay a fair turnout under varying conditions, this 
cannot always be depended upon. Particularly in the 
case of a new trackman, some governing and easily 
learned rules should be given. 

If it is found in laying a switch point off a curve 
that there will not be sufficient clearance at the heel 
of the switch and the adjacent rail as may occur in 
turning off the inside of a curve, it is well to leave 
a sufficient distance on the lead or middle rail un- 
spiked so that when the switch is set for either track 
sufficient clearance will be obtained. 

The switch points are sometimes bent, to accom- 
modate this clearance, but this expedient for light rail 
frequently results in having the points break after a 
little wear at the place where the rail bender has been 
applied. 





LADDER TRACKS 


A ladder track is one from which a number of parallel 
tracks branch, the frogs being located at intervals, de- 
pendent upon the centers required between tracks and 
the frog number used. In Fig. 23, (p. 407, Sept. 8 
issue), A is the ladder track, and B, C and D are the 
branches. 

The distance required between frog points is found 
by dividing the distance desired between track centers 
by the sine of the frog angle. The ladder track should 
be on an angle to the main tracks, equal to the frog 
angle to be used. 

The ladder track makes a better and more sym- 
metrical layout where several turnout tracks are to 
be laid, than having each turnout track branch off the 
one adjacent, the usual method used around mines. 


It is obvious that in order to secure any high degree 
of perfection in the standardization and installation 
of track it will be imperative to have definite instruc- 
tions and plans to govern and guide the workman in 
its construction. 

The instructions should be concise and easily under- 
stood; the routine work should be covered fully; and 
the duties of the trackman, and those indirectly con- 
cerned, clearly specified. This will preclude any evasion 
of responsibility; and, on the other hand, by prescrib- 
ing the course to be pursued under different conditions, 
remove to a great extent the burden of decision from 
the workman. This policy will help to develop more 
quickly young and inexperienced trackmen and tend to 
conserve material and time with the more efficient. 
Able trackmen are not produced over night, and there 
is a vast waste of time and many inferior layouts 
made before any great proficiency is acquired. 

Those concerned in any way with the track installa- 
tion and the preliminary work on which it is to a 
great extent dependent, should be furnished with copies 
of the rules, plans and all information in reference 
to them, and care taken to insure that they are 
thoroughly familiar with these instructions. It will 
be conceded that more efficient and uniform results 
will be obtained if such a course is pursued than if 
the workmen are all left to depend upon their own 
judgment. 

The engineering department should lay out the work 
in a manner that will utilize the standard equipment 
supplied to the trackman. The curves should be of a 
radius to correspond to the regulation frog to be used, 
so that the turnout can be installed with the frog 
fitting the curve and requiring no compromising in 
its installation. To do this, a radius that will be 
tangent to the end of the frog that joins the curve, 
and at the same time conform to the portion between 
the switch and the frog, should be used. 

The mine foreman, or his assistants, should see that 
their work is symmetrical and conforms to the plans. 
A failure on the part of either will compel a distortion 
of the trackwork. 

The following book of rules is here given as a 
skeleton or model around which the many rules de- 
manded by local conditions can be built. This plan is 
an adaptation of the practice of many standard-gage 
roads that regulate their maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees with instructions governing their various duties. 
Some of the rules have been carried to a refinement 
which it is realized will be impossible to obtain in 
actual practice; however, they furnish a standard which 
experience will determine how close it is required to 
approach. 

The underlying reason for the rules should be ex- 
plained to those concerned, and meetings held at in- 
tervals where any suggestions or revisions can be 
discussed. This policy will instill enthusiasm and a 
spirit of rivalry among the trackmen, which if fostered 
should be productive of the most beneficial results. 
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It may be pertinent to state here that, to produce 
the most efficient transportation, careful attention must 
be likewise given to improving the running parts of 
the rolling stock, so that the results to be expected 
from well-installed track may not be nullified by poor 
cars. 

There are many ways of performing almost any 
task. Scientific management (so-called) has shown 
the advantages to be derived in selecting and perfecting 
one method and performing in their logical sequence 
the various operations involved. 

The factors or mathematics which determine the fol- 
lowing rules will be found in the preceding articles. 

In conclusion I would say that even though the best 
practice may not be achieved in the first set of rules, 
an inferior practice well carried out will accomplish 
more than a good system indifferently followed. 


(A) GENERAL RULES 


1. The foreman of each colliery must supply copies of 
these rules and standards to the trackmen and repairmen; 
and the assistant foreman must enforce obedience to them 
and report to the district superintendent all violations and 
the action taken thereon. Every employee with duties in 
any way prescribed by these rules must be conversant with 
them. 

2. The fact that any person enters or remains in the 
service of the company will be considered assurance of will- 
ingness to obey its rules. : 

3. In the event of any doubt as to the meaning of any 
plan, or if additional data is required, application should be 
made to the ————————..” 

4. Meetings will be held at least once every three months 
by the —, where a review will be taken of the 
various rules, and suggestions for alterations, improve- 
ments or additions to the existing standards received. 

5. Safety is of prime importance in the performance of 
any duty; every precaution must be taken to avoid accident 
to the workmen themselves or others. 

6. Workmen are responsible for the care and condition 
of their tools. 

7. All work must be left in a safe condition. 

8. Any work that interferes with the safe passage of trips 
at their normal speed is an obstruction, and except in 
emergencies should be attempted only after working hours. 

9. Material must not be piled along the sides of haulage- 
ways. 

10. Only such an amount of material must be stored 
inside as is required for immediate use, and care must be 
taken to place this so as to permit free passage on the ditch 
side of the gangway. 

11. Tools and special material must be kept under lock 
and key and not given out or loaned without proper au- 
thority. 

(B) ROADBED 


1. The roadbed on all new work, or wherever roadbed is 
renewed, should conform to the standard plan. 

2. The draiaage ditch should be driven full width and 
depth at the same time as the heading or tunnel, and main- 
tained clear by the party driving same within 25 ft. of the 

ace. 

3. The will determine what material shall 
be used for roadbed, and see that same is adhered to. Bal- 
last is graded as follows: (1) Broken stone, excellent. (2) 
Ashes, good. (3) Breaker slate, fair. (4) Coal and refuse, 
poor. 

4. Where rock is used for ballast, it must be broken to a 
size that will pass through a 2%-in. ring. 

_ 5. All main haulage roads should have at least two 
inches of ballast beneath the tie, wherever possible. 


(CG) ins 


1. Ties must be laid 16 to a 30-ft. rail and 18 to a 33-ft. 
rail. They must be placed at right angles to the rail and 
properly and evenly spaced. 

2. Whether or not ties are of uniform lengths, the ends 
of the ties on the ditch side of the track should be main- 
tained at an even distance from the rail. 











tWhere blanks occur in these rules they should be filled with 
the title of the proper official, or necessary data, in this case prob- 
ably the division engineer. 
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3. Selected ties should be used on all main haulageways. 

4. The standard square ties in graded lengths, conform- 
ing with both the turnout and main tracks, should be used 
at all turnouts and switches. . 

5. Joint ties should be selected and should be as near as 
possible the same size. 

6. When a spike is drawn from a tie, the hole should be 
plugged before a spike is again driven in this tie. 

7. As ties become unfit for service, they should be removed 
in the manner known as “spotting”? and not in continuous 
sections. 

8. Ties removed that cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose should be loaded and taken out of the mine at once. 

9. All ties must be well tamped and particular attention 
given to tamping under the rail. 

10. On account of drainage and tamping considerations, 
the practice known as corduroying—that is, inserting new 
ties between those partially rotted without removing the 
rotten ties—must not be employed except in cases where 
mule haulage only is in service. 

11. Steel ties alone should only be used in locations where 
the roof is low and no acid water abounds. 

12. Where fishplates are used, a selected tie should be 
placed directly under the rail joint. 

13. Where angle bars are employed, the rail joint should 
be suspended with a selected tie under the angle bar on each 
side of the joint so as to give the angle bar a good and 
sufficient bearing. 

14. Ties not up to specifications should not be laid until 
the foreman’s attention has been called to them and his 
instructions received. 

15. Tie Specifications: 

a. Mine ties, — ft. long, must be first-class sound timber 
and stock well manufactured, not less than — nor over — 
in. thick, with not less than — in. faces at small end. Such 
ties may be of either oak, chestnut, hemlock, ash, soft maple, 
ironwood, locust, hickory or pitch pine. They may be hewed 
or sawed on two parallel faces. 

b. Outside ties, — ft. long, must be first-class sound 
timber and stock well manufactured, — to — in. thick, with 
not less than — in. faces at small end, and be of either oak, 
chestnut, locust or pitch pine, and hewed or sawed on two 
parallel faces. 

c. Notched ties, — ft. long, must be not less than — in. 
in diameter under bark at small end, and of the same kinds 
of timber as (a) mine ties. 

16. (a) Mine ties (a) should be used for general work 
inside. (b) Ties 6% ft. long should be wsed for outside 
work. (c) Notched ties may be used only for chamber 
work where wood rail is in service. 


(D) RAIL AND SPIKES 


1. Rails must be laid with broken joints; that is, the 
joints of one line should be as nearly opposite as is prac- 
ticable the centers of the rails on the opposite line. 

2. Short rails are only advisable for temporary work. 
No ay under 10 ft. in length is permitted on main-haulage 
roads. 

3. Rails must be spiked in full and each spike driven home 
perpendicularly with full hold on the rail. The last blow 
ehoule MG a light one, to avoid breaking the spike under 

e head. 





4, The shall see that not more than enough 
spikes to last — days are given out at one time to any 
workman. 


5. Spikes should be staggered; that is, the outside spikes 
of both rails must be toward the same side of the tie and 
the inside spikes toward the opposite side. 

6. Rails should be laid true to gage. No deviation from 
this rule may be made except on curves as shown. 

7. The gage on all curves whose radius is less than — ft. 
should be widened 1 inch. 

‘The gage on all curves whose radius is 200 ft. should be 
widened — in. for — gage; for 250-ft. gage should be — 
in.; for 300-ft. gage should be — in., etc. 

8. On straight track both rails must be on the same level, 
except on approaches to curves, where the proper elevation 
must be given the outer rail. 


9. The superelevation for the outer rail for maximum 
speed allowed must be: 


——————Gage—_____. 
Underground On the Surface 
In. In, 
For a 


For a 
Fora 


30-ft. radius curve 
40-ft. radius curve 
50-ft. radius curve 
Fora 60-ft. radius curve 
Fora 80-ft. radius curve 
For a 100-ft. radius curve 
For a 150-ft. radius curve 
For a 200-ft. radius curve 
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10. The track level should be tested frequently and always 
used when surfacing track. 

11. (a) — lb. rail shall be the lightest rail laid and be 
used only for buggy work. (b) — lb. rail shall be the light- 
est rail used where the regular mine cars run. (c) — lb. 
rail shall be the lightest rail used where locomotive haulage 
is employed. (d) — to — lb. rail may be used on main- 
haulage roads, and for heavy outside traffic by special ar- 
rangement. 

12. “Dead” steel rail—that is, old rail unfit for regular 
haulage—shall be used wherever possible for chamber work. 

13. Wood rail shall be used only for heavy pitching 
eal and slants where the “dead” rail cannot be util- 
ized. 

14. Wood rail not conforming to specifications should not 
be used until the foreman’s attention has been called to its 
defects and his permission to lay it obtained. 

15. Specifications for wood rail: Wood rail should be 
first-class sound timber and stock well manufactured and 
sawed — by — in. and in — to — ft. lengths; it must be 
square edged and sound, of beech, birch, maple, oak or ash. 

16. Steel rail must not be dropped from the sides of 
railroad cars. 

17. The size of spikes should be for — ft. ties — inches. 

18. The size of spikes should be for — ties — inches. 

19. The track gage must be placed square with the track, 
and the rail held tight against it, until the spikes are driven. 

20. The locomotive engineer or driver shall report the 
location of any poor roadbed, and all derailments and the 
cause thereof to the : 
: 21. Spikes in abandoned ties or track must be reclaimed 

y 








(E) CURVES 


1. Lines will be given by the engineers for all tunnels and 
rock curves, and no tunnel or curve shall be started without 
such a line. 

2. It is the duty of the mine foreman to see that all lines 
are rigidly adhered to. 

3. A — ft. radius curve is the minimum curve allowed. 

4. When curves are necessary in following the irregulari- 
ties of a bed, the curve offset for a — chord should not be 
greater than — feet. 


(F) ANGLE BARS, TIEPLATES AND RAIL BRACES 
1. All rail 25 lb. or over should be laid with joint fasten- 


gs. 

2. All rail joints where mechanical haulage is in service 
should be laid with angle bars. 

3. All joint fastenings must be applied with the full 
cage of bolts, washers and nuts, screwed up and kept 
tight. 

4. The ties at joint fastenings should be laid as indicated 
in Rules C 18 and C 14. 

5. Where heavy locomotives are in service and the flange 
of the rail cuts the tie, requiring frequent notching, tie- 
plates may be used by permission of the ————————. 

6. Tieplates may be used where the traffic wears out the 
flange of the rail before the head has given full service, 
and where the rail cuts the spikes by applying to the 


7. Rail braces may be used on curves where the gage is 
hard to maintain by applying to the ————————_.. 
8. Rail braces, when used, should be applied to both rails. 
9. Rail braces must not be applied where tie plates are 
used. 


(G) FRoGS AND SWITCHES 


1. A No. — ——————— cast frog shall be used on all 
new chamber switches of — lb. rail. 

2. A No. — builtup frog shall be used on all new cham- 
ber switches of — lb. rail or over. 


3. A No. — frog shall be used for general 
use. 

4. A No. — ————————_ frog may be used in cases where 
the traffic is fast and heavy. ; 

5. A No. — ——— frog may be used outside by 





special arrangement where the locomotives are large and 
the traffic is unusually fast and heavy. 

6. A — ft. tongue switch should be used with the cast 
frog. 

a A — ft. split switch should be used with the No. — and 
No. — builtup frogs. 

8. A — ft. split switch should be used with the No. — and 
No. — frogs. 

9. Frogs inside the mine must be placed to conform to 
the ribs of the curve and not the nearest rail joint. 
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10. The lead of a frog to be located on a curve should be 
the same as the number of frog adopted calls for—that is, 
no difference should be made in the lead whether the turn- 
out is off a tangent or a curve. 

11. When the frog is located on a curve, the sum of the 
degree of curve of the main track and the degree of curve 
corresponding to the frog should not exceed — deg. The 
defree of curve of the main track may be found by measur- 
ing the ordinate of a 10-ft. chord and referring to Table —, 
page The degree of curve corresponding to the turn- 
out radius may also be taken from the same table. 

12. The rails connecting the frog and the heel of the 
switches should conform to the length shown on the standard 
layout drawings. One rail should be bent to the required 
radius and both should be drilled, and a supply kept con- 
stantly in stock. 

13. The distance from the switch to the frog must agree 
with the standards, so as to make the connecting rails in- 
terchangeable. 

14. Where possible, the switch lever should be placed on 
the ditch side of the gangway, or heading. 

15. Switch stands must be used at all switches where 
mechanical haulage is employed. 

16. The switch with spring should be used at all main 
switches; for general use, the type without the spring must 
be employed. 

au The switch and spring must be kept clean and well 
oiled. 

18. When a turnout is to be laid, a complete set of ma- 
terial should be delivered to the proper location in ample 
time. 

19. Bills of material for each turnout design used are as 
follows: 





French Mines in Ruins 


One of the great conflicts of the present war is being 
waged for the possession of the vast coal fields in and 
about Lens, France, an illustration of what has happened 
to one of the mines at Sains-en-Gohelle being shown 
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RUINED MINE AT SAINS-EN-GOHELLE, FRANCE 


above. It is this country that Germany is determined 
to retain, regardless of the cost in lives, and it is 
here that the pressure of the Canadian and allied 
forces under Sir Douglas Haig is growing ever stronger. 
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Observations on Sinking Pumps 


By J. F. KELLOCK BROWN 


Montreal, Que., Canada. 





SYNOPSIS—From a varied experience in 
the use of sinking pumps the author points out 
some of the shortcomings in their design. The 
subject is treated entirely from the viewpoint of 
the user of sinking pumps. It might be impos- 
sible to design a pump to overcome all the ob- 
jections mentioned, but several pertinent sugges- 
tions and remedies are given. 





able practical experience with many sinking pumps 
operated under a variety of conditions. They are 
written from the viewpoint of the man who has had to 
handle this class of plant on the ground, and for that 
reason they will in all probability not be gratifying 
to the pump maker. There may be all sorts of me- 
chanical disadvantages in connection with some of the 
ideas brought forward, but I have hardly ever handled 
a sinking pump without wishing that I had a pump 
designer standing in the pouring wet shaft beside me. 
There are undoubtedly many sinking pumps that are 
excellent machines mechanically; that is, under ideal 
conditions they do their work with satisfaction and 
some perfection, but put to the test under adverse con- 


Te following notes are the outcome of consider- 
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Rollers for Inclined Shaft 


Shoes for Vertical Shaft 


FIG.1 
FIGS. 1 AND 2. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR PUMPS IN SHAFTS 


ditions, which usually appear in shaft-sinking work, 
where water is troublesome and the going bad, there 
nearly always appears about the pump some point that 
is capable of improvement. In other words, it would 
seem that designers have paid sufficient attention to the 
proper design of the pump itself, but not enough to the 
general conditions under which it has to work. 

First, consider the handling of the pump in vertical 
shaft-sinking, in which heavy water is encountered, and 
which may not or not require heavy timber. Getting 
a small sinking pump down a shaft of this type is an 
operation that absorbs the energies of the entire force. 
The pump has to be hauled over the ground on skids, 
lifted by main force upon the platform at the shaft 
' collar and the hoisting rope attached. If the hoist 
is too small for the work, trouble begins with the fail- 
ure to lift the pump. Perhaps the hoistman thinks he 
will take a running jump at it, so he gets a good head 
of steam, uses a little slack, and does enough to jerk 
one end of the pump off the platform. This more than 
' likely causes it to swing round suddenly and errat- 
ically; everybody gets out of the way to avoid smashed 
feet, and the pump swings with a jerk and a jar on 


the rope, into the shaft, while congratulations are rife 
if no further damage is done, which would be a 
miracle. Should the pump, however, prove too heavy 
for the hoist, the work is at a standstill until some- 
one takes a 40-mile journey out to the nearest sta- 
tion and waits there a week for a single block of 
sufficient size to take the hoisting rope without damag- 
ing it through bending round too small a radius. 
Makers of course contend that the provision of such a 
block for an emergency of this nature has nothing to 
do with the design of the pump. To this contention 
I agree, but I might add that it would aid their sales 
if they would confer with their customers and find out 
the conditions under which the pump is to be used, 
the size of the hoist, and if too small, recommend and 
provide such a block ready made to assist in the work, 
thus insuring good results. 


DIFFICULTIES IN GETTING THE PUMP DOWN THE SHAFT 


Having raised the pump either by sheer lift or by 
dividing the load between the headframe and the hoist, 
it is swung clear in the shaft, swaying about from 
side to side. All parties make a grab at it to steady 
it, and one man is saved from falling down the shaft 
by the slack of his pants. Down it goes slowly, while 
a few of the more venturesome follow it cautiously 
down the ladderway. If the shaft is sunk at a slight 
inclination, one corner of the pump sooner or later 
catches on the walls, and the pump rolls over and 
smashes part of the ladderway, if it does nothing else. 
The damage having been repaired, pinch bars are 
brought down to roll the pump over again. Some engi- 
neer who passed his examinations in brilliant style, 
in order to get what he thinks is a good leverage, 
inserts the end of his bar between the pump casing, 
or waist piece, and the piston rod. Not quite satisfied 
with the power he is exerting, he sits down on the 
ladderway and shoves with his feet against the end of 
the bar. United energy turns the pump, and the afore- 
said engineer sustains an unexpected descent and is 
only rescued by quick work on the part of someone 
else. In the resultant effort the pump rolls completely 
over the other way, and the outstanding pinch bar 
takes another workman below the knee, laming him for 
a week. On perhaps the third attempt in the confined 
space, the pump rights itself and an examination in 
the half-light available discloses the fact that the piston 
rod looks somewhat the worse for usage, and the pump 
has to go to the surface for overhauling, which cannot 
be done in the shaft. And so the work goes on with 
a great waste of time and expenditure of effort, partly 
through ignorant labor and lack of proper directive 
knowledge, but mainly because there is no simple, easy 
system of getting sinking pumps up and down a shaft. 
These pumps have to be taken up and sent down many 
times because there is something wrong with them, and 
although the labor force improves with practice, the 
operation of hoisting and lowering is always trouble- 
some and often dangerous. 
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Some makers think they provide against the cause 
of these difficulties by supplying skids beneath the 
pump. They are made of wood, however, and the 
effort expended in trying to overcome the friction of 
wet wood-slides against wet wooden barring or close 
timbering that is not exactly flush is greater than any 
advantage that is gained. There is also little benefit, 
except that it protects the under side of the pump 
where there are rock walls whose projections would 
otherwise catch first one side and then the other, caus- 
ing the pump to tilt easily and roll over. In a vertical 
shaft these troubles are not so great, but the dangers 
from swinging and twisting are increased. 


RUNWAYS SHOULD BE PROVIDED 


To overcome these difficulties, is it not possible for 
pump makers to provide a simple runway of small 
rails, built in short sections capable of being extended 
and driven into position by a wedge? On this would 
run a rectangular carriage bolted to the pump, the 
gage being wider than the pump. Before taking down 
the pump, this runway would be spiked to the timbers 
and a length left below, projecting into the water. On 
being raised, the carriage and the pump attached to 
it would be placed on this runway, and it could then 
be slowly and steadily slid into position. As the car- 
riage would be broader than the pump, there would 
be no tendency to overturn. In this manner a sink- 
ing pump could be raised and lowered with a maximum 
of ease and without a great waste of time. In the 
vertical, or nearly vertical, shaft the small wheels of 
the carriage could be replaced by guide shoes, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The slight sacrifice made in space, which 
need not be more than a few inches, is more than 
offset by the greater ease in handling. There is no 
disputing the fact that a ‘sinking pump has to be raised 
and lowered in shaft work from a variety of causes— 
in firing shots, for breakdowns, changing suction hose, 
changing pipes, timbering—and in a confined space 
with a constant stream of water pouring down, the 
slowness of the work is exasperating. Pump makers 
have eliminated a great many of the troubles of faulty 
design of the past, and if they would now turn their 
attention to the provision of some easy means of raising 
and lowering, many mining men would be thankful. 

Perhaps the next point that’ calls for consideration 
is the shape and balance of the pump. By shape, is 
meant the relation of the width of the base and the 
depth through the pump. To get easy handling, the 
base should be greater than the depth at any section 
of the pump, as shown in Fig. 2. If this is not the 
case, the pump is easily tilted and rolled over. There 
are a few sinking pumps on the market that are 
irregular in this respect, some part or other jutting 
out beyond the line of the center of gravity, causing 
the pump to be more susceptible to twisting and rolling 
over to that side. A pump with a broad base means 
stability and is not so dangerous to handle. 


ALL OPENINGS SHOULD BE ON ONE SIDE OF PUMP 


This brings us to other points in the design of sink- 
ing pumps. Every door, and every set of bolts on the 
pump, holding the-door of the water chest and of the 
steam and valve chest, should be on the side of the 
pump toward the center of the shaft. A pump so 
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built that the water door faces one way and the steam 
chest another way, at right angles to it, is storing 
up trouble for itself as soon as conditions require the 
pump to go into a corner of the shaft. A pump of 
this awkward design must be shifted from its position 
every time something has to be examined inside or the 
valves cleaned. Moreover, it is easier to have a man 
who has to stand on awkward footing, work at bolt 
heads in front of him rather than stretch around corners 
after them. 

The next point concerns the pipe connections for 
inlets and outlets. These commonly are placed at right 
angles to the length of the pump. This arrangement 
not only causes an abrupt right angle bend, but also 
gives rise to troubles from another source. In order 
to minimize time lost in the shaft and to do as much 
work as possible on the surface where conditions are 
more favorable, short lengths of pipe or nipples of the 
proper size are inserted in the exhaust, steam, and 
discharge outlets, before the pump goes down. But in 
lowering the pump these nipples are often broken off 
within the thread of the casing, which causes much 
trouble in taking the broken parts out. The alterna- 
tive of putting together these nipples, elbows, and 
unions (all from awkward position in the shaft) is 
a slow and troublesome task. Unless the men are 
familiar with the work, it necessitates much running 
up and down to get the proper sizes, loss of others in 
the sump below, perhaps accompanied by some wrenches 
that can ill be spared. There is surely no mechanical 
objections to designing a pump in such a manner that 
the pipes enter and leave parallel with the length of 
the pump. This would not only make the pump easier 
to handle in itself, but it would also facilitate the 
attachment of the pipe lengths. Again, is there not 
such a thing as a good reliable tight swivel joint that 
could be profitably used on all these pipe lines and 
placed on the pump on the top of the short entrance 
piece? As already stated, the pump and the piping 
cannot always be maintained in a parallel line, and it 
is always difficult to make the pipes come near to their 
proper positions on the pump. A joint that would per- 
mit play at this point would tend to make the handling 
of the sinking pump quicker. Unless one has stood in 
a shaft in which the water is rising steadily and fast, 
he cannot appreciate how anything that would aid 
speedy work is to be so desired. 


PuT FOLDING STEPS ON BOTTOM OF PUMP 


A sinking pump is usually placed in a corner out 
of the way of the ladder and bucket run. This may 
require a staging over to the pump on which a man 
can stand while working. Usually when a breakdown 
does occur, it is found that this has yet to be done, 
and all the time the staging is being built the wa- 
ter is rising and driving the men away from their 
work. Is it not possible to have two folding steps 
attached to the foot of the pump. On which a timber- 
man or pumpman could stand, as shown in Fig. 3. If 
in addition he had a strap passed round his waist and 
hooked to some part of the pump or to some special 
hook provided on the pump, he would be in the most 
natural position to work at the most troublesome part 
of the pump (the water chest), would have both his 
hand free and would be independent of a staging that 
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would have to be put in every time the pump was 
lowered. 

The rods by which a sinking pump is suspended 
should be adjustable, so that the pump may hang 
vertically or be made to lean either in or out at the 
foot as required, as shown in Fig. 3. There are many 
occasions when a pump that hangs away from the shaft 
wall at the bottom is much easier to get into position 
than one that is apt to dig its nose into every spike 
and rock projection on the way down. There should 
be little difficulty about this. 

Then there arises the question of stud-bolts versus 
machine bolts and nuts, and despite difficulties of de- 
sign and the additional weight that has to be added 
to get this, the machine bolts are preferable. Everyone 
knows the condition of the pump which has its water- 
chest cover or steam-chest cover held in position by two 
stud-bolts while the rest have worked loose or beon 
broken off short. A purapman working with such a 
machine faces disaster every day, because there is no 
way of remedying the trouble except by sending the 
whole pump, or half of it, to the nearest machine shop, 
often many miles away. If machine bolts had boen 
used, it would have been easy to stock a few sizes and 
replace them 
when broken or 
lost down the 
shaft. The use 
of studvand ma- 
chine bolts are 
shown on _ the 
right of Fig. 3. 
These same rea- 
sons make it ad- 
visable to have — 
the nuts, single 
or double, hold- 
ing the plunger 
to the continua- 
tion of the con- 
necting-rod and 
the piston to the 
piston rod, re- 
placed by keys. 
Nuts strip un- 
der hard usage, get lost and cannot be replaced or made 
on the ground, while at a pinch a key can be made 
that will temporarily answer the purpose. 

A plunger should not be threaded to the piston-rod 
continuation, but this should pass through the plunger. 
This has to be a water-tight connection or some day the 
plunger will be found split from a ‘‘freeze.” The piston, 
piston rod and plunger must pull through the pump 
when the top cover is removed, and if designers would 
set their wits to devising means whereby some hold 
could be got on this piston and the rod, at the top, 
so that it could be hoisted from the pump if need be, 
they would be doing a favor to pumpmen. Such an 
arrangement would be a great deal better than the 
present practice of having a man driving the ram 
end with a billet of wood and a sledge hammer. 

Pumps that are all arms and legs, levers and project- 
ing arms are not suited for shaft work. These things 
get smashed, bent and broken too easily, but at the same 
time some arrangement of a bypass from discharge 
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column to suction column is certainly handy. On the 
discharge column a valve immediately above the pump— 
a clack valve which will hold up the column of water— 
is useful, but it would be more useful still if some of 
the water in the discharge column could be utilized for 
flushing the water chamber and its valves under proper 
regulation. 


HAVE OPENINGS LARGE ENOUGH To GET HANDS IN 


One sometimes wonders why it is that pump makers 
make the entrance to the water chest and the steam 
chest, or the steam-valve chest, so small that a man’s 
hand can’t get properly inside. This is especially true 
of the valve chamber in the water chest, which is ap- 
parently designed to admit a small, ladylike hand and 
not that of an average burly miner, who is lucky if 
he can get two fingers through with which to extract 
a piece of rock or other foreign matter that is inter- 
fering with the proper working of the pump. 

The question of screwed-in valve seats compared 
with pressed-in and keyed seats is perhaps more for 
the designer to settle than the pump user, but the 
viewpoint of the man who has to run the pump should 
not be ignored. In general, seats that are pressed in 
are more easily removed, replaced, and in case of great 
necessity temporarily repaired by crude appliances on 
the site of the actual work, than is the screwed seat. 
Owing to rusting and other water effects, a threaded 
seat has most frequently to be cut out with hammer 
and chisel, an operation which under careless hands 
may destroy the corresponding thread in the casing 
and result in the whole pump being sent to the shop, 
to get rebored and rethreaded and finally ending up 
with valve seats of assorted sizes. 

No doubt pump makers will despise these suggestions 
as being crude and at variance with good mechanical 
design and as being the cry of a crank on sinking 
pumps. But before they are finally dismissed one way 
or the other, let it be said that they are the results 
of some bitterly gained experience, of much standing 
in rubber boots on the water chest of the pumps, in 
oilskins and hat, with a hot steam exhaust enveloping 
the pump, and operating under conditions where to 
make any headway on the water, the change from an 
upper lift to a lower one had to be made speedily. 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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New Coal Prices Seriously Affect 
West Virginia 


Samuel B. Montgomery, state labor commissioner of 
West Virginia, in commenting recently on the coal 
prices set for that state, asserted that the naked result of 
the reduction in price would work incalculable loss to 
West Virginia, without compensatory results. Basing 
his estimation upon the topmost price of $2 a ton, Mr. 
Montgomery stated that the reduction by the Govern- 
ment figured on the past year’s tonnage in West Vir- 
ginia would mean a loss in round figures of $100,000,- 
000. Carrying his figures farther, this would mean a 
loss of approximately $66.33 for each person, assuming 
the population of West Virginia to be 1,500,000 people. 

Mr. Montgomery insists that the Government was in 
error because it based the selling price at the mines on 
data that it had taken months to collect, after which 
weeks were spent by an accountant in checking up costs 
of production last year and at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, when as a matter of fact the tonnage cost ad- 
vanced as much as twenty cents a ton in one month. 

Future results, believes Mr. Montgomery, will be the 
demoralization of the coal trade generally. F.o.b. coal 
is now costing many large operators $1.50 to $1.60 a 
ton as a result of repeated wage increases and unheard- 
of advances in the cost of mine equipment, he states, 
and instances the following examples: Spikes jumped 
from $4.50 to $20.80 per keg; the prices of steel rails 
formerly varied between $28 and $41 a ton, today we 
are paying $79 for second-hand rails and $179 a ton at 
the mill; electric locomotives which two years ago sold 
for $1800, now sell for $4100, and it is hard to buy 
heavy locomotives at any price; mine cars that cost $48 
the first of the year are now hard to get at $165; and 
mine props, ties and other material in everyday use 
have advanced in proportion. 


Says Coal Prices Are Unjust 


James L. Richards, president of the Massachusetts 
Gas Cos., has written a letter to James J. Storrow, chair- 
man of the New England coal committee, in which he 
outlines his views on the President’s bituminous coal 
price order. We believe his létter will be of interest to 
the readers of Coal Age and therefore give it in its en- 
tirety. The letter follows: 


I desire to confirm the statement made by me to the 
effect that I believed the recent action of the Government 
in establishing the maximum price of $2 per ton for bitu- 
minous run-of-mine coal in the Pennsylvania and a large 
portion of the West Virginia district, and $2.15 per ton in 
the West Virginia New River district, both unwise and 
unjust; unwise because I believe the action will curtail 
production; unjust becaues the prices mentioned are less 
than cost of production to many operators; unjust because 
of the great difference in cost of production in the same 
territories on account of the different character and quality 
of coals and the thickness of seam mined. As an illustra- 
tion, the Massachusetts Gas Cos. control and operate two 
different properties in West Virginia; one known as the 
Federal Coal and Coke Co., Grant Town, Marion County, 
W. Va.; the other the J. B. B. Coal Co., Twin Branch, Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va. The Grant Town operation pro- 
duces coal from what is known as the Pittsburgh big seam 
and is less valuable than the Twin Branch operation be- 
cause of the quality of the coal. For instance, the Grant 
Town coal has about 14,000 B.t.u., while the Twin Branch 
coal has about 15,000 British thermal units. 
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The cost of our production at the Twin Branch operation 
for the month of July, 1917, was $2.07 per gross ton, not 
including interest on capital stock of the company, and the 
average cost for the 18 months ending June 30, 1917, was 
$1.5821 per gross ton, while the cost at Grant Town because 
of the thickness of the seam and mining conditions was 
considerably less. The two properties mentioned are not 
what is known as small operations, but are representative 
in their respective districts. The production of the Twin 
Branch operation for the 12 months ending June 30, 1917, 
was over 300,000 tons, and the production of the Grant Town 
operation for the same period was over 600,000 tons. Thus 
you have two operations managed and operated bv the same 
people with costs varying substantially, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the coal which costs the most to produce is 
worth very much more per ton than the other, the same 
price, that is, $2 for the run-of-mine, is the maximum price 
that can be obtained for either coal. 

The Government has the right, and we invite the press, 
or you, representing the public, to examine our books, that. 
you may verify the statements which I have made. While 
one might under the existing conditions be willing that the 
Government should take his property and operate it, under 
the conditions contemplated by legislation approved Aug. 10, 
1917, yet I cannot conceive that owners of coal properties 
will continue to operate them at substantial losses for any 
great length of time. According to the press reports, when 
these prices referred to were established, it was realized 
that they “would work hardships on a great many of the 
smaller mines, and may force some to close down. This, it 
is claimed, will not reduce the total coal output, as miners 
released from the small mines will go to the larger ones.” 

Regardless of the justice of action based on the foregoing 
statement, I disagree with the facts stated regarding all 
the miners going from the smaller properties to the larger 
ones. While it undoubtedly will prove to be true that some 
employees will go to the larger mines, yet it is equally true 
that many will not. During the past year the management 
of all coal operations have had great difficulty in keeping 
their employees for the reason that many were tempted and 
desired to leave their mine occupations and go into steel 
and munitions plants and other enterprises paying excep- 
tionally high prices at present. One reason that many of 
the miners remained with their employers was because they 
were married and disliked to break up their homes, but if 
they were obliged to break up their homes because of the 
mines where they are now employed being shut down, a 
large proportion of those people will seek employment in 
other industries. No one seems to know just how the cost 
prices on which the maximum selling prices were based were 
arrived at. I understand it has been stated in the press 
that the average price for the 18 months ending July 1, 
1917, was used as the cost. If such is the case, it is obviously 
unfair, as cost prices have been advanced continuously dur- 
ing the past 18 months. For instance, the average cost at 


our Twin Branch property was $1.5821 per ton, while the 
‘cost in July was $2.07 per ton, showing an advance of 
$0.4879 per ton. 








IRONTON STORAGE LOCOMOTIVE COMING OUT OF DRIFT 
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Operators’ Protests Lack Uniformity 


The offices of the Fuel Administration have been the 
Mecca for coal operators from all parts of the country 
during the past week. Scores of protests have been 
filed against the official coal prices. The most signifi- 
cant deduction that can be made from the complaints 
which have been submitted is that the operators are 
rushing to Washington and submitting complaints which 
have not been thoroughly prepared. There is such lack 
of uniformity and such division of opinion among the 
operators themselves that the Fuel Administration is 
not being convinced that adjustments of price are 
necessary, while the mass of conflicting evidence is 
making it very difficult to arrive at the true situation. 

Instead of each company submitting exhibits, the 
belief is growing that united action must be taken 
looking to the presentation of a clear-cut case from each 
district where the prices are too low to permit the 
satisfactory continuance of mining operations. Most 
of the exhibits which have been presented to the Fuel 
Administration are highly technical. Since these 
presentations of evidence must be considered in part, 
at least, by men who are not versed in the technic 
of coal mining, it is suggested by competent observers 
that the entire matter would be facilitated by adopting 
a more popular style in compiling the necessary in- 
formation as to costs and other matters which enter 
into the question of price. 

It is believed that the Fuel Administration is plan- 
ning to make subdivisions of the states and make such 
changes in prices as may be found necessary to meet 
varying conditions. In the existing schedule of prices, 
25c. has been added to the run-of-mine price to obtain 
the basis for prepared sizes and 25c. subtracted from 
the run-of-mine basis for slack. This is done without 
considering the fact that the percentage of slack will 
vary from 30 per cent., or less, to 60 per cent., or more. 
Since it costs as much to produce a ton of slack as it 
does a ton of prepared sizes, and as many districts 
find the President’s prices are above the average price 
they an realize, many are suggesting that the best 
way to handle the situation is to fix the maximum price 
on run-of-mine only and allow the operator to sell pre- 
pared sizes and slack at the prices he may be able to 
obtain, provided that his average realization on the 
mine-run basis will at no time exceed the price fixed. 

The average realization is particularly low in the 
West, where the operators are especially anxious to 
be able to make up losses they are incurring on slack by 
adding to the price of lump. 
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The offices of Dr. H. A. Garfield, the coal administrator, 
and of his officials have been moved from the Food 
Administration headquarters to a separate building at 
Sixteenth and L Sts. While Dr. Garfield is receiv- 
ing some of the operators in person, an effort is being 
made to lay before him only such conclusions as may 
be reached after the complaints have been discussed 
with other members of his staff. H. D. Nims, of 
New York, and George W. Nasmyth, of Boston, have 
been acting in this capacity. Mr. Nims is a New 
York attorney. Mr. Nasmyth is secretary of the League 
to Enforce Peace. He is a specialist in matters of 
organization and it is he who will recommend the or- 
ganization for the Fuel Administration. 


Coal Production Shows Slight Increase 


Production of coal in the United States amounted to 
68.5 per cent. of full-time output for the week ending 
Aug. 25, figures issued by the Geological Survey show. 
This is a partial recovery from the depression of the 
week preceding, when the coal production fell to 62.5 
per cent. The recovery was to considerable extent due 
to the partial cessation of the Illinois strikes. During 
the week under review the production in Illinois 
amounted to 69.3 per cent., as compared with 54.8 per 
cent. for the week preceding. An unparalleled situation 
is shown to exist as a result of labor troubles in east- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee, where the production has 
fallen to 4.7 per cent. of the full-time capacity of the 
mines. That these mines are capable of a high rate 
of production is shown by their output prior to July 28, 
when the average production was approximately 80 per 
cent. Abnormally low shipments of coal are being made 
from the southern Appalachians. This also is accounted 
for by strikes. The number of unfilled car orders con- 
tinues to increase, but even with this improvement it 
still is responsible for a loss of 10.3 per cent. of the 
full-time output. The car shortage is ‘most acute in 
Indiana and Ohio. During the week under review the 
only mines which are reported to have closed as a result 
of inability to operate under the present scale of prices 
are at Assumption and Moweaqua, Illinois. 

While there was a slight decrease in the production 
of coke during the week ending Sept. 1, more cars 
were loaded than in any week since June 1. The short- 
age of yard labor continues to be the limiting factor 
in restricting coke output. This cause alone is re- 
sponsible for 16.8 per cent. in the loss in production. 
Inability to secure a sufficient number of coke cars was 
responsible for a loss of 7.6 per cent. 
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Plan To Control Retail Prices 


Dr. Garfield’s plans for controlling retail prices were 
made public in a statement Sept. 8. The statement 
in full is as follows: 


The Fuel Administration realizes the acute need of mak- 
ing immediate arrangements to apportion the coal supply 
and regulate the retail sale of coal. To this end the follow- 
ing plan has been adopted: 

The Fuel Administrator is immediately to choose a rep- 
resentative of the Fuel Administration in each state and 
territory. He will also apoint in each state, in conjunction 
with the state representative, a committee of citizens who, 
with the representative, will assume direction of the regu- 
lation of the sale of coal in that state. No person will be 
appointed, either as a state representative or on any of 
these committees, or any of the committees mentioned 
below, who is connected with the local coal industry. 

Each state representative as soon as appointed will choose 
a committee of citizens to represent the Fuel Administration 
in each county of the state and in each city in the state 
having more than 2500 population. 

The state representative and the state committee will be 
chosen directly by the Fuel Administrator with the approval 
of the President. 

The county committees and the city committees will be 
chosen directly by the state representative. 

The state committee will at once ascertain the amount of 
coal in the state available for use during the coming winter 
and the amount of coal needed to meet any deficiency in the 
supply, based on last year’s consumption. 

It will be the duty of the various committees to ascertain 
and report to the Fuel Administration the reasonable retail 
margin (namely, the cost of local distribution and a reason- 
able dealers’ profit to be allowed). This margin, when 
duly fixed by order together with the cost at the mine 
named by the President, the transportation charge and the 
jobber’s commission, when sold to a jobber, will constitute 
the price to the consumer. The Fuel Administration will 
make public from its local committees in each community 
sufficient data to enable the individual consumer to ascertain 
for himself the established price. 

These figures will be compiled with relation to local needs 
in order that the Fuel Administration may, if necessary, 
apportion the supply of coal with careful regard to the 
greatest existing needs. There are many communities today 
in which there is no supply of coal available at retail prices. 

A very large proportion of the coal supply available for 
the coming winter is under contract. These contracts, which 
are allowed to stand for the present, were made prior to 
the President’s proclamation and very largely limit the 
amount which may be placed on sale at retail prices based 
on the President’s order. 

It is absolutely essential, however, that a sufficient amount 
of coal be put on the market at once at these prices to meet 
the needs of domestic consumers. The Fuel Administration 
believes that this supply of coal can be made available and 
will be made available by voluntary arrangement between 
the operators and those with whom they have contracts, 
and thus make it unnecessary for the Fuel Administration 
to exercise or recommend the powers, the exercise of which 
is provided in the Lever Act. 


Pooling of Coal Saves Cars 


More than any other single accomplishment, the War 
Board of the American Railway Association is proud 
of its showing in the handling of coal. During July, 
10,316,990 tons were handled in excess of that trans- 
ported during July of last year. This is an increase 
of 31.5 per cent. and made necessary the hauling of 
207,429 more loaded cars from the mines than in the 
corresponding month of 1916. 

Through the pooling of Lake coal and Lake ore, a 
saving of 52,000 cars was effected. Ey providing for 
the pooling of Tidewater coal, a saving of 133,000 cars 
has been achieved. The pooling arrangements were 
brought out by the Railroads’ War Board in collabora- 
tion with the Committee on Coal Production. 
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Daily Production of Coal 


Production of coal, on a daily basis for 1916 and 1917, 
is shown graphically in the accompanying chart. The 
high point in this year’s production, which was reached 
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Secretary Baker’s letter, and production started down- 
ward until the depth of the slough of despond was 
reached Aug. 18. The tendency of the line again is 
upward, with the mists of an uncertain future before 
it. It is hoped the ascent of Mount Garfield has started. 


Bill To Provide for More Coal- 
Carrying Cars 


Representative Bland of Indiana has returned from 
a visit to that state fully convinced that the United 
States must undertake to provide additional freight 
cars principally for the movement of coal. He has 
introduced a bill authorizing the President to expend 
$100,000,000 for the construction or acquirement of 
freight cars. This sum, Mr. Bland says, will build 100,- 
000 freight cars. Even if each car should cost $15,000, 
a total of 6500 cars would be made available. When 
private interests could not build ships rapidly enough 
to meet the public need, the Government promptly went 
into the shipbuilding business, Mr. Bland reminded the 
House in an address last week. With this as a prec- 
edent, he thinks the Government could do well by 
undertaking the construction of cars, in addition to 
stimulating to greater activity the existing private 
plants devoted to car construction. 





Important modifications of railroad plans in Alaska 
became known last week when the testimony which has 
been taken by the Appropriations committee of the 
House was made public. Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary 
of the Interior, pointed out that the expense of construc- 
tion is running as high as 22 per cent. over original 
estimates due to the high cost of material, supplies 
and labor. He stated that it may be advisable to con- 
nect the Matanuska Valley with Seward and the Nanana 
coal fields with the Tanana River. This, he points out, 
would give Matanuska coal an outlet on the seaboard 
and would make Nanana coal available for use in the 
Fairbanks mining district. 
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On the Recovery of Coal 





SYNOPSIS—The writer states that there is 
a scarcity of literature on the subject of the per- 
centage of coal recovered. He thinks the public 
should know why coal is being left in the ground. 





learn of some of the shortcomings of our engineer- 

ing literature. An engineer was 
recently of his efforts to get exact 
on the percentages of coal extracted 
districts and by different methods. He said that 
he had been looking through the literature of 
coal mining in this country in search of facts 
regarding this subject; and, while he had found some 
articles which treated the matter incidentally, giving 
brief descriptions of mining methods, etc., he had not 
found a single article of an engineering nature which 
dealt primarily with the percentage of recovery. 

He had found a few statements concerning extrac- 
tion, few in comparison with the large number of 
conditions and methods to be considered; and only an 
extremely small number of these made definite state- 
ments of the amount of coal taken out. Not one of 
them gave any details of any careful test of the amount 
of coal recovered. Of course, he might have missed 
something in the search, but it certainly was not much, 
for he is a careful worker. 


Ger ctaon we are surprised and disappointed to 


telling me 
information 
in different 


DEARTH OF LITERATURE ON COAL RECOVERY 


It is really startling to think that the literature of 
an industry whose basis is exhaustible, and is being 
exhausted, should hold so little definite information on 
the amount of coal lost or recovered. It should be noted 
that this refers to definite, or exact, information and 
not to mere guesses. At first one may think it is the 
fault of the publishers of coal-mining literature, but 
that is certainly not the case. Speaking generally, the 
information does not exist. There are, indeed, cases 
in which tests have been made, but they are few; and 
the people who are familiar with them do not seem to 
appreciate the interest they would have for the readers 
of coal-mining literature. 

There have been a few cases in which publication 
of results would have been unwise. For example, a 
test was made in the East some time ago, in a district 
where much of the coal is leased. The people who made 
the test had almost swept up the coal with a broom, 
without regard to the cost of getting it; the idea being 
to see how much coal could be recovered when recovery 
and not profit was the object. They said that they 
could not publish the results of their test because the 
owners of the coal would want them to remove the de- 
posits as cleanly everywhere, a proceeding which would 
be fatal to their profits. 

The lack of reliable statements does not imply that 
no statements have been made, for that is far from 
true. Ask any mine superintendent what percentage of 
the coal he is getting out and he will tell you that 
it is so much, or “about”? so much. But if the inquiry 
is pressed farther, it will be found that his estimate is, 
in most cases, a guess. It is a guess founded, of course, 


on intimate knowledge of conditions, not a rough guess, 
but at best it is nevertheless a guess, and in nearly 
every case it is too high. 

Then too there are general statements of the amounts 
extracted in different districts, and necessarily these 
are more or less rough estimates, made by more or 
less able engineers. No matter how able the engineer, 
he cannot have certain knowledge on the subject unless 
he has made careful measurements. Even going over 
the map of the mine with a planimeter will show only 
the sizes of the openings and of the pillars, not the 
amount of lost coal left in the mine, possibly in the 
gob, or as top or bottom coal, and it will do this only 
in case the map is accurate. 

Probably the poverty of the literature on this subject 
is due largely to the attitude of the people regarding 
it. At first we had “inexhaustible resources.” I can 
remember that time myself. Probably it is a human 
attribute to overestimate our possessions and think that 
what is big is infinite. Sometimes we have wondered 
what orator it was—it must have been an orator—who 
first spoke of inexhaustible resources. No doubt the 
phrase was old when the spies brought back to the 
wandering Israelites their report on the bounties of 
the Promised Land. * 

Anyway, we used to have inexhaustible resources 
until a few years ago; that is, until we began to think 
seriously about them. And that time of spacious 
abundance left its mark on the industry in a careless 
disregard of coal lost. This has altered, with the chang- 
ing attitude of the coal industry itself and that of the 
general public toward the resources of the industry, to 
a half worried, half apologetic air. 

We of the coal business are being questioned, and 
the question bothers us. We know that we are wasting 
the coal, our coal, our children’s and their children’s 
coal, their heat and light and power, but the business 
conditions are such that we see no other way to con- 
tinue our work. We cannot control these conditions; 
we are caught in the stream, but sometimes we -wish 
that the public could know something of the conditions 
of «he coal industry and the general business of the 
country and know that we are not leaving coal in the 
ground merely through carelessness, but because it 
would cost more to remove it than it costs to get what 
we do take, more in most cases than we receive for our 
coal, and because if ,we charged enough to pay for it, 
this same public would accuse us of all possible crimes. 

Sometimes we wish that someone had the power and 
the bigness to take up the coal industry and shake it 
until the old wrongs and the modern nonsense were 
shaken out of it. There would be no over-development, 
no price cutting, no competition except that natural to 
quality and location, no waste and no mining at a loss. 
This would be good, but that time is not yet. 

But, despite the lack of interest in the percentage 
of recovery in the past, we are glad to know that 
there is a present interest in the subject and that 
this interest is growing. We have enough faith in | 
coal operators and engineers to believe that the prob- 
lem will be solved and that we shall soon be free from 
the charge of wasteful mining. Perhaps coal will cost 
more, but supply will last longer. 
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General Labor Review 


The coal operators of the Central Competitive Field— 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois—met in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 6, with representatives of the mine 
workers of the same field, to discuss a new wage scale. 
The call for a conference, which was made by the United 
Mine Workers, quite frankly declared that its purpose was 
the obtaining of “a substantial increase in the mining 
scale,” and, on inquiry, it was unofficially stated that the 
miners would ask for an increase of 20c. a ton for pick and 
machine mining and an advance of from 40 to 50c. a day 
for all day labor at the mines. 

At the request of H. A. Garfield, the National Coal Direc- 
tor, the informal conference was, however, adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of John P. White, president of the United 
Mine Workers. William Green, the secretary-treasurer of 
the union, announced that Mr. Garfield had requested the 
three international officers of the organization and the 
district presidents of the four districts involved to meet him 
in conference in Washington, on Sept. 11. 

Of course, the increase in wage will be extended to coal 
mines all over the country should the Central Competitive 
Field receive it, but if it is granted the price of coal must 
inevitably be increased just as widely. 

The anthracite region at present is largely free from 
labor troubles. However, one dispute is worthy of record. 
The mine workers of the Delaware & Hudson Co. are op- 
posed to the presence of the Mexican laborers who have 
been imported by the company. On Sept. 4, 800 men at 
the Jermyn colliery threatened to strike if the Mexicans 
employed at the mine were not discharged by Sept. 12. 

Central and western Pennsylvania and the State of Ohio 
have had only minor troubles except one at the mines of 
the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., in the latter state, which 
difficulty is now settled, though the settlement is so unfair 
to the company that it is quite likely that the matter will 
have to be readjusted later, with the prospect of further 
trouble. Concessions such as made by the company, whereby 
coal is sold to the miners at far less than the cost of pro- 
duction, should never be granted as they are unreasonable 
and in a sense a violation of the contract; not, it is true, as 
far as the miners are concerned, but in relation to others 
who are virtual partners of the operators so conceding. 

In the Springfield district of Illinois the mine workers 
refused to go to work on Sept. 10 because the authorities 
had forbidden the men to parade on the day preceding, 
which was Sunday. Sheriff Wheeler declared that he had 
no objection to a local parade if a permit were first obtained. 
The parade on Sunday was broken up because strike sym- 
pathizers purposed holding it in defiance of the authorities 
and in opposition to the recommendations of union officials, 
and at a time when the town was full of strangers, and it 
was consequently hard to maintain order. The mine workers 
declared they would refrain from work till they were allowed 
to parade. Seventeen mines, employing more than 3000 
men, were affected. 

In southeastern Kentucky, where the strike has closed, the 
mines almost without exception are idle. The miners are 
disposed to use their shotguns in enforcing the idleness on 
all the employees. Both repairs and operation are banned. 
A contract has been made between some operators of negli- 
gible importance and the union, but such approaches are 
not of any significance. The prospects of an “Alabama set- 
tlement” in southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee are not 
good. Even if effected it might be as unfortunate as the 
Alabama settlement actually seems proved to be. The mine 
workers will not accept it and have barely been induced 
not to restrain from striking to obtain another agreement. 


It is probable that the union has less rather than more 
control in Alabama, and that a similar agreement in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee would not end the strike but merely 
mark a dividing line between two periods of strike activity. 


— 


Alabama Miners Condemn Agreement 


The agreement between the operators and mine workers, 
made on Aug. 27, by William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
is likely to come to a sad end, and the Alabama operators 
will not be encouraged to make agreements in the future, 
They will not be readily induced to accept a closed shop or 
any other form of recognition. They fully realize now that 
unions can agitate and not settle discontent. 

On Sept. 6 the mine workers met at Birmingham in 


eonvention. The meeting lasted four days, and the 
officers of District No. 20 declared that the miners 
had been “tied hand and foot.” However, when the 


meeting was all over, the mine workers had decided that 
a committee be appointed to go with the district officers 
to Washington, D. C., the purpose being to discuss the dis- 
pute with the proper Government officials and to endeavor 
to obtain a more satisfactory adjustment. It was also 
agreed that the mines would continue working in the mean- 
time and that no strike should be “precipitated” until 
authorized by the International Executive Board. 

At the meeting much was made in an address by Presi- 
dent Kennamer of the reply from President Wilson to a 
letter Kennamer had sent him. The letter, which follows, 
cannot be regarded as holding out much hope. It is dated 
from the White House, Sept. 3: 

I am in receipt of your very interesting memorandum, 
which you were kind enough to send me under date of 
Aug. 29, and you may be sure that it will have my most 
serious consideration. I hope and believe that I need not 
assure you that such matters as the present are constantly 
in my thoughts and that it is my desire to do everything 
that is possible to do in the circumstances to safeguard the 
interests of labor and to secure to all classes of laborers 
the benefits they are entitled to. 

In the deliberations William Diamond represented the 
national president, John P. White. It was due to Diamond’s 
adroitness that a strike was not called, as the mine workers’ 
delegates present had been instructed to vote for one. It 
is by no means certain that the strike will not come off. 


Illinois Does Favor Wage Increase 


While, as stated last week, there are those among the 
Illinois mine operators who are not opposed to an increase 
in wage if an advance in price is granted, the feeling against 
an increase in the wage scale is quite strong; and it is 
backed by the uncertainty as to an increase in price. It is 
the old story with price regulation. Once the ruling powers 
fix prices, it is found impossible to rectify wages because 
those that fix the price do not dare to make the needed 
modification which increased wages entail. 

The operators of the Fifth and Ninth Illinois districts 
are taking steps to resist any attempt of the miners to 
force an increase in wages. They declare that such action 
by the miners would be unfair and unpatriotic at this time. 
They point to the increased cost of all mine material and 
equipment and to the fact that the present wage contracts 
with the miners do not expire until March, 1918. They 
also call attention to the advance of 20 per cent. recently 
granted to them. The members of the Central Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association are of the same mind. Representa- 
tives of the two associations, at a joint conference, decided 
what should be their course of action at Indianapolis. 
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Governor Lowden Still Diseitieted 


Attorney General Brundage, of Illinois, still contends that 
the State of Illinois has power to seize and operate the coal 
lands of the state. He will not admit that the lower prices 
for coal set by the President would make such action in- 
valid. : 

In an opinion submitted to Governor Lowden he says that 
so long as the Federal Government has not assumed actual 
control of the mines, the state may exercise its power of 
seizure and operation. The attorney general holds that 
there are two lines on which the state can act in an emerg- 
ency severe enough to justify state control of the mines. 
It can seize the property under the power of eminent domain 
or, where its control is necessary to prevent widespread 
suffering, it can exercise its police power. The limitations 
are that the property can be taken only for a public purpose 
and that provision must be made for just compensation to 
the owners. It is not necessary that compensation be made 
in advance, but there must be in existence statutes under 
which there will be speedy ascertainment of damages and 
provision for prompt payment. 

He holds that under the existing conditions the proper 
procedure is for the General Assembly to enact legislation 
embracing the following: First, a declaration of intention 
to subject the property to public use, and of its purpose to 
exercise the right of cminent domain. Second, definite pro- 
vision as to the agencies through which and the manner in 
which the power of eminent domain is to be exercised. 
Third, definite provisions as to compensation, which will 
give to the property owners an unqualified right to a judg- 
ment which can be enforced by judicial process. 

The opinion holds that while the authority to take prop- 
erty by eminent domain rests in the legislature, it usually 
exercises it through duly accredited agencies and the extent 
to which the power is exercised by the delegated agencies 
is limited to the express terms or clear implication of the 
statute. The opinion was asked by Governor Lowden before 
the Federal authorities took action, when it seemed that 
steps would have to be taken by the state authorities to 
deal with the fuel situation. 


Two Decisions Against Companies 


Charles P. Neil, the umpire of the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board, has decided that the contention of President James 
P. Matthews, of District No. 9, in regard to the topping of 
mine cars is correct. It will be remembered that the Short 
Mountain colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. introduced 
a new type of car and required the miners to provide the 
same height of topping as before. Charles P. Neil declared 
that the topping on the new steel car should be only 12 in. 
high, though the topping on the old wood car had been 15 
inches. 

The company contended that this provision applied to 
the conditions at the breaker, but the miners declared that 
the 12 in. should be measured at the chute, the loss in 
measurement due to the shrinkage which naturally resulted 
from the shaking of the load being placed on the company. 
The miners also wanted pay for the coal in excess of 12 in. 
that they had loaded on the wagons between the time of 
their introduction and the decision of Umpire Neil. The 
umpire sustained the men, stating that the assumption 
that it had been customary to load the wood cars with a 
topping of 15 in. was duly conservative. The testimony 
showed, he said, that in certain cases more than 15 in. of 
topping was demanded, but that in no case was less than 
15 in. required. Consequently, the claimants are required 
to pay for the difference between the load on a car with 
15-in. topping and that on a car with 12-in. topping, that 
being a provision of Section D in the 1912 agreement. 

The umpire declared that he could find nothing to support 
the declaration of the.company that the topping should be 
measured at the breaker. On the contrary, the testimony 
established that the topping required in 1902 was not and 
could not have been a topping measured at the breaker. 
“Some of the slopes through which the coal was brought in 
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1902 were so steep that the doors of the old cars had to be 
closed in order to keep the coal from falling off while being 
taken up the slope. The testimony further shows that the 
topping put on atthe place of loading was such a height 
as to prevent the doors from being closed and that much of 
this topping had, therefore, to be shoveled off at the bottom 
of the slope before the cars were sent up. It was, there- 
fore, obviously impossible in these cases to measure the 
topping required at the breaker.” 

As an outcome of the decision the conical topping re- 
quired will be 12 in. measured at the place of loading, and 
the company will have to pay for the difference between a 
15-in. and a 12-in. topping from the time at which the 
change in the type of cars was made. 

An interesting decision was one on the “narrow breast” 
driven to serve as a “gangway.” The question here in- 
volved is whether the men shall be paid in accordance with 
the physical labor they perform or with regard only to the 
purpose for which the work is done. Umpire Neil decided in 
the case against the Westmoreland colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. that the purpose of the work determined its 
character and not the width of the place. For a narrow 
breast $1.05 a yard is paid, whereas for a gangway the 
payment is $3.24. The narrow breasts were made 16 ft. 
wide and the gangways less. A breast is a place driven to 
secure coal, whereas a gangway is driven for the passage of 
traffic and air. There is always the difficulty that a breast 
may often be used later as a gangway, even though when 
driven there was no such purpose intended. However, 
there is always a disposition at mines to drive narrow 
places which are wide enough to be rated as rooms and yet 
narrow enough to serve as gangways. With all respect to 
Umpire Neil, the work is what should be paid for and not 
the use made of it. The price should be dependent solely 
on width, which is a measure of the labor and powder in- 
volved in driving the place. 


Violence in the Kentucky Strike 


Three instances of violence in the southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee strike zone occurred during the week. 
Persons ambushed on the hills opposite fired about 200 
shots at W. E. Gunn, a principal owner of the Lower Hig- 
nite Mining Co., in Bell County, Kentucky, and at a party 
of six employees approaching the plant to make repairs. 
Mr. Gunn and an employee were slightly wounded, and 
Gillis Johnson was shot in the face and breast and is 
not expected to live. The other case of violence was in 
Knox County, Kentucky, where several hundred mine men, 
alleged to have been striking miners, exchanged shots 
with mine guards and employees in the power house of the 
company. Neither defenders nor assailants were injured 
as far as is known. Two men were killed in a battle grow- 
ing out of the strike at the King Harlan Coal Co.’s plant 
in Harlan County, Kentucky. 

The union authorities disclaim any responsibility for 
any of the cases of violence which county officials are in- 
vestigating. The effect, however, has been to make it 
extremely difficult for the mine owners to obtain men to 
go to the plants and make repairs and otherwise keep the 
properties in operating condition. 

Between 700 and 800 of the miners in the employ of the 
North Jellico Co. went out when the strike was called 
early in August, and the company is reported to be en- 
deavoring to operate to some extent with nonunion men. 
Some of the plants are getting into bad condition and it 
is declared that many of the mines are filling with water 
which will take some time to pump out even after the 
strike is settled. 

Information as to the progress being made toward a 
settlement is somewhat hazy and conflicting. Market con- 
ditions are keeping the operators apathetic. There is a 
report that a settlement is about to be made on a basis 
somewhat similar to the so-called “Alabama plan.” Hywell 
Davies is quoted as predicting that Frederick G. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania, a Federal conciliator, will be instrumental 
in effecting a settlement. 
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Recent Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Proof of Authority as Agent—Before plaintiff could hold de- 
fendant liable for the price of coal delivered to a third person 
on a theory of agency of such third person for defendant, the 
agency must be proved by other evidence than the acts and 
declarations of the agent himself. (District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, Swift vs. White Oak Coal Co., 44 Appeal Cases, D. C., 
159.) 


Discriminatory Coal Freight Rates—The Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission is empowered to compel a railway company to 
cease charging a coal consumer a higher intrastate freight rate 
than is charged his competitors, without finding that the rate 
charged him was unreasonably high. (Indiana Supreme Court, 
Vandalia R.R. Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 114 North- 
eastern Reporter, 412.) 


Authority of Coal Company’s Manager—When a coal com- 
pany’s lands are offered for sale, the president of the company, 
as such, has no implied authority to employ a real-estate broker 
to effect a sale, but, as general manager of the company’s affairs, 
the employment would be within the scope of his implied author- 
ity. (Iowa Supreme Court, Seevers vs. Cleveland Coal Co., 159 
Northwestern Reporter, 194.) 


Recovery from Third Person of Value of Embezzled Coal— 
Since “no title to personalty can come through a thief,” a coal 
company is entitled to recover from a third person the value of 
its coal embezzled by its shipping clerk and sold to such third 
person in the clerk’s own name; the clerk not having been author- 
ized by his employer to make such sales. (Kansas City Court 
of Appeals, Pittsburg & Midway Coal Co. vs. Laning Harris Coal 
Co., 187 Southwestern Reporter, 263.) 


Risk of Coal Conveyor Accident Not Assumed by Employee— 
The foreman of a coal conveyor, having complained of a defective 
condition of a cable connected with the apparatus and having 
been assured on Saturday that a new cable was on hand and 
would be installed, did not, by returning to work Monday, in spite 
of the fact that the defective cable still remained, assume the 
risk of being injured while attempting to replace it on a pulley 
from which it had slipped. (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Ninth Circuit; Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. vs. 
Ward; 232 Federal Reporter, 809.) 


Coal Company’s “Principal Place of Business’’—For the pur- 
pose of determining the proper jurisdiction for bringing involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings against a coal corporation organized 
under the laws of Wyoming, the company’s “principal place of 
business” must be deemed to be in Kentucky, where it had com- 
plied with the corporation laws of that state, where its coal- 
mining and shipping operations were carried on, and where nearly 
all its lands were situated, and not in Tennessee, where the head 
office was located, and where its principal officers and stockholders 
resided. (United States District Court, Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky ; Roszell Bros. vs. Continental Coal Corporation; 235 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 343.) 


Washrooms at Illinois Mines—TIllinois Act of June 26, 1913, 
reads: “Every owner or operator of a coal mine or other 
like business in which employees become covered with grease, 
smoke, dust, grime and perspiration to such extent that to remain 
in such condition after leaving their work without washing and 
cleansing their bodies and changing their clothing will endanger 
their health or make their condition offensive to the public, shall 
provide and maintain a suitable and sanitary washroom at a 
convenient place in or adjacent to such mine for the use 
of such employees.” <A following section requires adequate and 
well heated quarters and facilities for this purpose, including 
lockers, hot and cold water, ete. Held, that this law is consti- 
tutional. “In the case of Starne vs. People, 222 Illinois, 189, 
this court held that a similar act passed in 1903, which, however, 
only applied to the owners or operators of coal mines, was un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was special or class legisla- 
tion; that the Legislature cannot require the owners or operators 
of coal mines only to provide and maintain washrooms for their 


employees, for the reason that such a law would place upon 
mine owners or operators a burden not borne by other employers 
of labor, and such enactment would be special legislation, and 
therefore unconstitutional and invalid. Any act of this kind, to 
be valid, must apply to all employers of labor similarly situated 
or to all employers of labor where conditions obtain which would 
require washrooms.” This test is met by the act of 1913.  (Illi- 
nois Supreme Court, People vs. Solomon, 106 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 458.) 


Negligence Not Presumed; Risks Not Assumed by Miner—In a 
suit against a coal operator for death of a miner run down by 
a motor car in a mine, there is no presumption of negligence on 
his part or on the part of the persons in charge of the car. Care- 
lessness in either particular must be definitely established. The 
risks assumed by an employee are limited to those ordinarily 
incident to those of his occupation. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Linard’s Adm’r vs. Interstate Coal Co., 169 Southwestern 
Reporter, 1006.) 


Effect of Dissolution of Purchasing Partnership—After a part- 
nership had contracted to buy coal, to be delivered by the selling 
fuel company during a year ending Apr. 30, 1912, the firm noti- 
fied the company of its dissolution, and that the continuing part- 
ner would pay all debts, etc., but the company did not release the 
retiring member. Held, that the company is entitled to hold the 
two partners jointly liable for the contract price of the coal de- 
livered, the notice merely serving as authority for delivery of 
the coal to the continuing partner, without affecting the liability 
of the retiring member on the contract entered into before the 
dissolution. (Tennessee Supreme Court, Clinchfield Fuel Co. vs. 
W. M. Lundy & Son, 169 Southwestern Reporter, 563.) 


Right of Way for Water Pipe Line—An owner of land granted 
a coal mine lessee the right to lay a pipe line from a river to 
the mining “operations.” After a mine was opened and a pipe 
line was laid to it, it was discovered that that mine coutd not 
be operated profitably and it was abandoned. A new mine was 
opened and a new pipe line laid to it over the same owner’s land. 
This line was constructed at great expense and was maintained 
for two years without interference on the part of the landowner. 
Held, that, under such equitable conditions, suit lies on the part 
of the operator to enjoin the landowner from interfering with the 
new pipe line, and from maintaining suits for damages on ac- 
count of its operation. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Mary Helen Coal Co. vs. Hatfield, 83 Southeastern Reporter, 292.) 


Interference with Surface Rights—Under a conveyance of the 
surface of a tract of land, the grantor reserving the underlying 
coal, with all usual mining privileges for removal of the same, 
the purchaser did not waive his right of surface support; and this 
right is violated by mining which negligently causes breaking of 
strata overlying the coal, thereby causing springs on the land to 
dry up. But the owner of surface property is not entitled to 
recover damages for injury to one tract through drying up of 
springs on an adjoining tract also owned by him; nor is there 
any liability on account of the stoppage of the springs if the 
mining was done in the usual way, or if the drying up occurred 
before the complaining land owner bought the tract affected. 
(Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Stonegap Colliery Co. vs. 
Hamilton, 89 Southeastern Reporter, 305.) 


Rights and Liabilities Concerning Foremen—Under the general 
rule of law that an employer is not liable for injury to an em- 
ployee occurring at a place where his duties did not require him 
to go, the machine foreman of a coal mine is not entitled to 
recover damages for injury sustained through being struck by 
blasted material when he hastened to another room on an assump- 
tion that an accident had occurred because shots were fired out 
of time. Nor can the mine owner be held liable because the 
foreman happened to be also assistant mine foreman and went to 
the place in question in the performance of his duties as such, it 
appearing that the shots were fired under the honest belief of one 
of his subordinates that the proper time for firing had arrived. A 
Kentucky coal operator is liable for negligent acts of an assistant 
mine foreman, resulting in injury to another employee, although 
the assistant may have been. employed by the mine foreman, if 
the operator or his superintendent acquiesced in the employment. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Harris vs. Lam Coal Co., 190 South- 
western Reporter, 121.) 
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Man as a Producing Machine 


N CONSIDERING the advantages of coal-cutting 

machinery, we never figure the output of a machine 
as the whole amount of coal it will cut. The amount 
of coal used in generating the current by which the 
coal is cut should rightly be deducted. We would not 
be buying machinery if it used as much coal as it cut. 
It is because there is a margin—a large margin as it 
happens—that we buy machinery and install it. 

Now a man is an extremely wasteful machine. He 
consumes nearly as much as he creates, sometimes every 
bit as much as he creates, sometimes far more than he 
creates. There is no machine in use which is so utter- 
ly wasteful as a man. 

Men claim they should be paid all that they produce 
and be allowed to expend it on themselves. Now it is 
clear that those who do this are machines without prod- 
uct. Perhaps they do little economic harm in the 
world, but they cannot be said to do any good. But 
then perhaps some will say, Why should they do any 
good? They are sufficient to themselves and that, they 
argue, is enough. 

This is not an extremely pernicious doctrine in peace. 
True, over the tombstone of such a man might be 
written: ‘Here is a man who did nothing, because 
what he did with his hands he consumed with his teeth. 
The world is no better for him and little if any worse.” 

But in time of war we have to produce more than we 
consume or there is nothing for the war. It does not 
do merely to produce more if we consume more. We 
would not be able to say that a machine which pro- 
duced 200 tons and used 200 tons in so doing did more, 
economically speaking, than one which produced only 
100 tons and used 100 tons in the work. 

In like manner a miner who makes a large tonnage 
and spends all he makes is not so effective a producer 
as one who makes a small tonnage and consumes less. 
But if the terms of product and consumption are put 
down in money, and if in figuring what the worker pro- 
duces only his wage is figured as the value of his prod- 
uct, while his food and other purchases are figured at 
the price he pays and not at the cost of producing them, 
then indeed there is really no even economic balance 
between his product and consumption. There has been 
a saving though the saving does not fall to him. That 
saving is as truly existent as it would be in the case of a 
machine, if while you figured the coal mined at $1 a 
ton and the coal used by the machine at $1.25, you found 
the costs of the coal mined and the coal used were equal. 
It would be easy to see that a machine mining 100 tons 
at $1 a ton and thus creating $100 in estimated value 
and using 80 tons of the same kind of coal at $1.25 a 
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ton and thus using $100 in estimated value would appear 
unprofitable, but as a matter of actual fact it would 
be making 20 tons by the operation. 

Now, where there are profits men can spend all they 
make in dollars, and yet there will be a profit to the 
world. It will go to the profiteer, and when he has it 
the Government may take all or some of it or can 
borrow it all or a part of it. If the Government takes 
all of it, then there is no advantage to the individual 
who undertakes the industry. Moreover, there is al- 
ways a risk of loss. So the individual will not take the 
risk. But if there is a margin left him enough to safe- 
guard him, he is willing to take it. 

Of course, if the workingman does not consume all 
he makes, as expressed in mere cash figures, there is 
a further profit in his labor, and he can give or lend 
that profit or savings to the Government. It would be 
a great assistance to the state if he would in large 
measure so finance the war. But workingmen do not 
save much. If they did, they would have long ago be- 
come capitalists. Seeing how things have gone in the 
past, seeing that men spent all they made at least as 
far as cash prices are concerned, is it any wonder that 
people fear that the method by which an excess product 
for war is to be obtained must be sought not in direct 
reduction of the amount consumed, but in increasing 
the cost of that which is consumed so that there will 
be a balance—a big balance—from which the Govern- 
ment can make large levies either as taxes or as loans, 
preferably the first. 

This is a wonderful war. It is a democratic under- 
taking; a war of peoples against peoples. We cannot 
hope to fight it by putting the resources of a handful 
of capitalists against the energies of the whole popula- 
tion in Teutonic and Turkish countries. We must all 
put our resources into the war. But somehow the 
workingman cannot see why he cannot go on being a 
machine which uses all it makes. 

The British have had a way of raising money by small 
contributions of workingmen obtained in driblets week 
by week. They obtained $400,000,000 that way and 
they are quite proud of it. But it does not look so 
much when you. remember that we are asking for 
$21,000,000,000 a year. Manifestly there must be a 
better way of obtaining it than that. It can only be 
by drawing the resources from the capitalist and aiding 
him by high prices to obtain what we want to get from 
him. If you want much milk, you must give the cow 
luscious feed. 

In Canada, it has been said, many women are draw- 
ing the allowances of the husbands at the front and 
making twice as much as their husbands made before 
the war, and spending it all. With due allowance for 
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higher prices, they must be expending far more for 
luxuries and follies than they did before this world 
struggle started. Such women cannot be said to be 
fighting the Kaiser, but fighting for him. And these 
Canadian women are not much unlike many of our own 
who little realize how hardly they are using the country 
that they so much revere. The problem for us all is 
how much we are going to put aside for our country. 
If we individually save and suffer for that purpose one- 
half what the Germans are saving and suffering, we 
shall do all that is needed. But how few there are who 
will do that much. 


Reports on the Price of Coal 


HE report of the Federal Trade Commission on 

anthracite and bituminous coal is painstaking, hon- 
est, fair, valuable and interesting. The reader will 
please add other congratulatory adjectives. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission deserves well of the public. It 
is not afraid to tell the truth and it will not stoop to 
tell anything else—-and yet. 

And yet, no one can look at the record with complete 
composure. There are muckrakers who can wander 
through its 420 pages and draw out all the evil things 
and leave the rest. The daily papers today, Sept. 10, 
tell us that a man lost his memory and disappeared, 
that a man has been found dead in a sewer that had 
been left open, that a widow has committed suicide with 
gas, and that another widow has apparently been mur- 
dered for her money, and they give other harrowing 
details from which arguments might be drawn as to 
national degeneracy, depravity and carelessness. 

By collecting all these details into one unwholesome 
record we can put a wrong cast over things. The 
Trade Commission does not do this in the report. It is 
thoroughly conservative, completely reliable, but we 
cannot be so sure that its findings will not be used for 
a purpose not contemplated or desired by the commission. 

The commission’s majority recommendation is to the 
effect that the Government should buy all the coal and 
sell it. That is a radical conclusion reached after a 
most conservative and apparently impartial considera- 
tion of the conditions. The commission lays much 
stress on the importance of cheap and well distributed 
coal. 

It does not go into the question of what will be done 
with that coal when it is obtained. Yet from other 
portions of the report we may draw conclusions. It 
says: “The cost of water haul from New York to 
Boston has been increased from 50c. a ton to as high 
as $3 a ton. From Newport News bituminous coal is 
paying $3.50 to $4 per net ton instead of the normal 
70 to 90c. to New England... Evidently the dollars 
which the coal man doesn’t take the water transporta- 
tion interests are ready to pick up, and the man that 
buys the coal and uses it, not being under bond to 
sell goods to the public at a reasonable profit, is at 
liberty to charge the people for the use of the coal as 
liberally as if he paid the higher rate. 
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In fact only in a few basal industries is “cost plus 
a reasonable profit’? even discussed. The others are 
still frankly on a competitive basis. The price in the 
market rules everything. Why then hold coal to a 
course so strict? ‘The explanation is simple. Years 
ago we entered into a socialistic experiment. We regu 
lated the tariffs of railroads. We excused that action 
by the fact that they were using the right of eminent 
domain and that for the most part they held the only 
points where railroads could be constructed. 

The coal men approved of this regulation, as rates 
were kept down and tariffs were so stabilized that the 
operator knew what he had to face. The railroad com- 
panies, probably without malice but certainly not with- 
out reason, brought all their powers to bear against the 
coal companies as soon as prices began to rise. The 
railroads have been protesting against socialism be. 
cause it robbed them, but as soon as the price of coal 
rose and made operation almost impossible, the rail- 
roads demanded that the coal companies be subjected 
to a socialism against which they themselves had for so 
many years feebly protested. 

Now, the coal men will support the railroads in their 
demand for socialism. They will not willingly sell for 
“cost plus” unless others are also compelled to do the 
same. So while almost everyone deplores socialism, it 
continually spreads. Everyone whose own feet are be- 
fouled would spread a net for those who are still free. 
Those who want freedom themselves should think twice 
before they restrict the freedom of others, for by re- 
stricting the price of coal the vote for socialistic regu- 
lation has gained a million adherents. After a while 
those who thought they were only regulating the coal 
industry will themselves be snugly strait-jacketed. 


Margins Were Too High 


HE Federal Trade Commission has been investigat- 

ing the “margins” received by retail dealers in 
various localities. By “margin” is meant the difference 
between the price paid by the retailer for coal and the 
amount received from the consumer for the same coal. 
From this “margin” must be deducted the cost of doing 
business before any “profit”? can be realized. In many 
of the cases thus far investigated the average margin 
has been found to be excessive. 

Thus, in Providence and Pawtucket average margins 
for April and May of this year were found to be from 
$2.72 to $3.50, while individual margins in one or two 
cases exceeded $5. 

It is considered that under normal conditions $2 is a 
fair margin on which the retailer may transact a profit- 
able business. And while it is admitted freely that 
conditions during the period considered were abnormal, 
yet it is given as the judgment of the commission that 
though margins somewhat higher than normal might 
be justifiable, circumstances did not warrant the 
amounts charged. These excessive margins are branded 
as unjustifiable, unreasonable and in some cases abso- 
lutely inexcusable. 
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TIPPLE OF THE NEW RIVER COAL CO., ECCLES, W. VA. 





SULLIVAN MINING MACHINE IN OPERATION AT THE 
MINE OF THE BLUE DIAMOND COAL CoO., 
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CONCRETE DRIFT MOUTH AT MINE OF CLINCHFIELD RETARDING CONVEYOR AND TIPPLE, CLINCHFIELD 
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A Company’s Letter to Its Men 


The South-East Coal Co., of Seco, Ky., has addressed 
the following letter to its employees through Henry 
Pennig, Jr., its superintendent: 


Gentlemen—lIt is not with any intention of criticism that 
I am bringing the things that are to follow before you, 
but it is with the spirit of patriotism and of thrift which 
our country and company are trying: at this time to embed 
in the minds of its people. I say patriotism, because the 
President of the United States has said to the miner that 
he should not slacken nor fail but should remain at his duty 
the same as his brother who is fighting in the trenches. 

We have just as important a part to play in the war as 
the soldier, for what would the soldier do if we did not fur- 
nish coal to the steel mills, foundries and factories in order 
that they might make the guns, ammunition and supplies 
that are necessary to our army. and navy? Coal is the base 
of supplies; very little can be made without its use. It 
therefore behooves us to make an effort to mine just as 
much as is possible and to work each and every day that 
we are physically able to perform our duties as a whole 
or in part. 

Thrift covers almost as much ground in this instance as 
does the word patriotism. Our country is using by far more 
material now than it has ever used before. We are also 
shipping more material to our allied nations. This together 
with the shortage of labor is causing our country to be 
stripped of various supplies and many of those are the ones 
that are used by us in mining coal. We therefore must be 
very thrifty and careful what we do with what supplies we 
now have on hand, for there is a possibility of our not being 
able to secure any more. 

Patriotism means the loving of one’s country and the act 
of zealously supporting and defending it. Thrift means 
economy and economical management of property. 

These two therefore go hand in hand through this 
time of war and each is very necessary to the other in the 
winning of the war. Now to get a little closer home with 
what I have to say in direct relation with the above. In my 
recent inspecting visits into and about the mines, my atten- 
tion has been called very vividly to the many articles of 
supplies that are not being taken care of; that is, you, gentle- 
men, are not using a proper degree of thrift. A few spikes, 
a small roll of copper wire, a piece of insulated cable, track 
bolts, fishplates, iron ties, small pieces of tee rail thrown 
back and partly covered with slate, are some of the things 
that call my attention and cause me to say what I do, about 
thrift. There has been a time when we could almost afford 
to throw away bent spikes and not take time to straighten 
them, but it is not so now. Let me give you at this time 
a few figures showing the difference in prices two years 
ago and today: 


Per Cent. of 
1915 1917 Increase 
RDINERERE DT Rese ape ty s bx cts a oh. $2.65 per keg $7.50 183.0 
DREN) aS ee IRS on 26.25 per ton 94.50 260.0 
Paperee Wa ee ee es Gs ee. we 101,40 per owt. 21.50 106.2 
Beate os Ce oe) Se a .17 per lb. 42 147.0 
Mining machine cable..................115.79 per ewt. 340.00 196.0 
LTO ET iy PP irr dE pe .19 each .29 53.0 
Hrarioerclobh se) fees es. cau) cet os . 24 sq.yd. 2, 33.0 
pia eae i oc e Snooth x, cvs cee vyeur 13.00 per M. 20.00 54.0 
UMTS TER RECEP OA aes Sas conse tases Yo ne .30 each aor 23.0 
MinsetlertinsOer oe fern Ae ke nee 13.00 per M 20.00 54.0 
Machine Repairs: 
ROM TTR Pe Re oe ee ig eas ey es 44.16 per cwt. 74.50 67.0 
Prati DOUMRAC OER ORG. cic ct ee OS 6. 30 15.0 
Bish sae, fi. tem oc ko 2 ae . 22 each 30 36.0 
Min@eGnrs., Mire. MRS ee eae de 54.00 104.00 93.0 
Wireman ets aad Re os a Ise 215 198.2 
FipPOCPAD.< ETE cect ok oO «ans + aie Biel ens aN is. : .99 32.0 
Weedemay.. . @tercet ees. ... baci ys 19.50 me ton... 33.00 172.0 
Wy beterweste ete ieee addi oye orc S09 Tb. 5 RE 19 111.0 
Pixiicei ves). See ee nk. es Ke ae 1 “A 1.922 56.0 
Harte ee 8.) oa Sibon owtes >) Sc25. 10680 
Wadler mee”. Se, Ser ter, CE ge ier ie 1 Mii 4.25 116.0 
Miping-machine bits)ii.:.. 2.2.6.5... 05 each 06} 30.0 


Average advance, 100 per cent. 


At this great percentage of increase, you can readily see 
why it is necessary for us to use thrift in order to exist. 


We cannot operate without certain supplies, and at the rate 
these supplies are being used we are soon to see the time 
when we will be unable to get them at any price. As it is 
now, we cannot secure material when we want it, regardless 
of the price we would offer. 

We have had mining-machine cable bought for six months 
and we have not yet received it. It now takes six months 
or more to secure rail and about one-half of the manu- 
facturers will not sell spikes, pipe and other articles that 
are not necessary to mining, all saying that the output of 
their mill is sold or that the Government is using all they 
can furnish. 

We had a car of sewer tile bought from a Louisville firm 
and as the time of delivery approached we wired them ask- 
ing about the shipment and received an answer that the 
United States Government had taken over all the tile of 
our particular kind and would continue to do so for 30 days. 
We had our ditch dug and if something was not done to 
relieve the situation the ditch soon would have fallen in 
and our work, costing many dollars, would have been lost. 

Did we kick and object and try to raise “cane” with this 
concern? No, we accepted the situation with a patriotic 
spirit that the Government work was more important by 
far than our own, and we immediately took steps to secure 
any size of tile it was possible to get, and by paying a little 
more we are enabled to go happily on our way. Why am 
I telling you this? It is to show you we are all as one in 
the program of winning the great liberty war, and to show 
you that you can do your part here, if you do not have the 
honor to be called to the great young army. You can do 
your bit by working all the time at something that is for 
Uncle Sam’s good and by making sure you are using all the 


thrift possible. In doing so, you will be showing a marked 
degree of patriotism. 


Anthracite Mine Workers’ Gardens 


The mining companies in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania have well succeeded in interesting their 
employees in the planting of gardens on land owned by 
the companies. It is estimated that more than 5000 
persons have availed themselves of the plots that the 
companies have apportioned to them. 

Officials of the companies did not lose interest in the 
project as soon as the planting was done, but continued 
to furnish assistance in hope that successful crops 
might reward their efforts. Scientific farmers are offer- 
ing suggestions and advice to those cultivating the 
plots, and every helpful means is being employed to en- 
courage the gardeners. The spirit of helpfulness shown 
by the companies is reflected in the enthusiasm and 
earnestness displayed by the amateur gardeners, who 
devote to the plots all their spare time. 

Evidence of the earnest spirit manifested may be 
seen by a visit to the land of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
in the vicinity of Nanticoke, Penn. Here are 1100 plots 
under cultivation, each containing one-eighth of an 
acre. The miner-gardeners have planted a variety of 
vegetables, but the potato is more largely cultivated than 
all other crops combined. In) the spring the company 
provided two carloads of see 1 potatoes at cost, and a 
promising crop is confidently: looked vfor. Officials re- 
cently had agents of the Luzérné»Gounty: Farm Bureau 
visit the plots and advise thesggFdeners as to the best 
methods for securing satisfactory results. 
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Learnin’ 
By BERTON BRALEY 
(With apologies to Kipling) 









When I began as a mucker, 

I was a husky young plug, 
Always a takin’ of chances 

Down in the mine where I dug; 
Miners said, “Kid, you be careful 

Everywhere you may be at,” 
But I laughed and got cute till I fell down a chute— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from that. 


















After awhile I was drillin’, 
Runnin’ a full-size machine, 
Handlin’ the fuses and powder, 
Proudest young buck ever seen. 
Shift Boss was Jimmy McLoughlin— 
Great guy for safety was Jim; 
And he licked me with skill when I tamped with a drill—. 
An’ I learned about minin’ from him. 
















Bobby McGuire was my partner— 
Mighty wise buddy was Bob; 
Taught me to set up my timbers, 
Showed me the tricks of the job; 
Used to say, “ ’Nother shift comin’, es 
Don’t use up all of yer vim, t~ 
The boss has gone past, don’t be workin’ so fast”— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from him. 
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There was one gang that I worked with, 
Used to get tanked quite a bit, 

Came to work bleary an’ shaky, 
Not very lively or fit; 

Wouldn’t test ground up above ’em— 
Down came that shaky roof, flat! 
With a crash an’ a bang, it erased the whole gang— 
An’ I learned about minin’ from that. 

















An’ so I have learned as I labored 
The ways an’ the work of a mine, 
How one way of doin’ is crazy 
An’ others is sure to be fine; 
An’ the end of it’s sittin’ an’ restin’ 
An’ wishin’ you’d saved up more pelf, 
An’ if you would know if my story is so— 
Go learn about minin’ yerself! 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Discussion by Readers : 


Interpreting Mining Laws 


Letter No. 2—I was much interested in reading the 
letter of Oliver Young, Coal Age, Aug. 18, p. 294, in 
which he draws attention to numerous vague expressions 
and omissions in the Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania. I agree with him that there is need for 
revision of that law, and the same is true also of the 
anthracite mine law. 

One point that has caused much trouble in the anthra- 
cite region is the use of the word “miner,” in connection 
with the granting of certificates to candidates for the 
position of mine foreman or assistant mine foreman. 
At times candidates, on presenting themselves for ex- 
amination for these positions, have been refused the 
right to sit in the examination, because they could not 
give satisfactory evidence of having mined coal five 
years, as required by law. 


WHAT Is A “MINER, IN THE MEANING OF THE LAW? 


The question has been raised, ‘‘What is a miner, in 
the meaning of the anthracite law?” As explained in 
the article published in Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 330, the 
chief of the Department of Mines recently withheld 
the certificates of some of the candidates who had 
succeeded in passing the examination, until he had sub- 
mitted the question of what was intended to be under- 
stood by the word “miner,” in art. 8, sec. 4, of the 
anthracite law, to the attorney-general for his opinion. 
The decision of the attorney-general seems to have been 
that anyone who has been engaged in work underground 
for a period of five years would be included within 
the meaning of the term “miner.” 

When we speak of any craftsman, we mean a man 
who has a working knowledge of all branches of his 
trade but is especially competent in the more important 
work requiring skill and experience. It is rare, indeed, 
that a workman wil! be found who is equally competent 
in all branches of his trade. In coal mining, the mine 
foreman may not be an expert in digging coal, but he 
should have a good knowledge of all the work performed 
in the mine. 


PURPOSE THE LAW WAS INTENDED TO ACCOMPLISH 


In considering the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the term “miner,” in the anthracite law, we must 
understand the object that the law is intended to accom- 
plish. The law is described as “An act to provide for 
the health and safety of persons employed in and about 
the anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania, and for the 
protection and preservation of property connected there- 
with.” 

In my opinion a man who has gained no other ex- 
perience in the mine than that of digging coal at the 
face for five years does not possess the knowledge that 
would fit him for taking charge of a mine as foreman 
or acting as assistant foreman. Personally, I would 


-nationalities that will be available. 


rather .rust myself in a mine where the foreman in 
charge has had an experience of five years in general 
underground work, including the digging of coal. 

As the matter stands at present, it is for the ex- 
amining board to determine the qualities and qualifica- 
tions of each individual candidate. The board should 
use its judgment in deciding whether the five years’ 
experience of a candidate has been such as to fit him 
for the duties of a mine foreman. Their decision should 
depend on the character of work he has performed dur- 
ing that time. FRED B. HICKS. 

Kingston, Penn. 


The Mexican as a Coal Miner 


Letter No. 1—The article by P. L. Mathews, Coal Age, 
Aug. 25, p. 312, entitled ‘““‘The Mexican as a Coal Miner,” 
is a timely one, since, as a result of the war, the future 
may develop an urgent need to make good the labor 
shortage. 

It is a question whether we will have with us after 
the war the Slavs, Lithuanians and other classes of 
foreign labor that now form so large a proportion of 
the workers in our mines. Many of these will be re- 
tained in their own country on the work of reconstruc- 
tion when the war has ceased. 


POSSIBILITIES OF MEXICANS AS MINERS 


For this reason, it is well for us to face, now, the 
inevitable question of a coming shortage of labor in 
the coal mines in this country. We should familiarize 
ourselves with the traits and characteristics of those 
The Mexican is 
our next-door neighbor and will, in my opinion, make a 
far more desirable citizen than the Chinaman. The 
introduction of the Mexican into the mining industry 
would not incite friction or result in the unpleasant 
consequences that are quite sure to follow the importa- 
tion of Chinese miners. The Mexican is, in truth, a 
part of the white race and would commingle with our 
people more readily than the foreign element of the 
Far East. 

Some time might be required to acclimate the Mexi- 
can to the more rigorous winters of the North, but 
this would be overcome eventually. That the Mexican 
has peculiarities cannot be doubted. Although I have 
not had the opportunity of observing his habits on 
many occasions, in a few instances his work and char- 
acteristics have come under my personal supervision. 
Whatever else may be said against the Mexican, I be- 
licve that he will work well when he knows his task. 

One case that I recall is an interesting one. It is 
that of a Mexican employed in work on the surface. 
Although the weather was sultry and very hot, he 
would insist on wearing his coat, which was frequently 
kept buttoned up, but I never saw him perspire. It is 
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difficult for the average mind to comprehend how the 
blood of an individual would keep from rebelling under 
such treatment of the human anatomy. 

This, however, was not the only evidence of the man 
being abnormal. One day, he abruptly quit his job and 
went to work in another place where he was paid 50c. 
iess a day and required to work an hour longer. Judg- 
ing from appearances, the sole ambition of the man 
seemed to be to work and to keep warm, although he 
finally quit work altogether, laid around a couple of 
days drinking, and then disappeared leaving no one the 
wiser for his actions. 


AMERICAN LABOR PROBLEMS PAST AND PRESENT 


The story may seem overdrawn, but it is nevertheless 
the truth. While I am inclined to believe the man is 
the exception and not the rule of Mexican labor, at 
least in respect to his erratic ways and abnormal traits 
of character, the incident serves to point the need of 
training this class of workers to enable them to fit into 
our social system. The mentality of the man I have 
described would correspond to that of a child who is 
attracted with a nickel rather than a dime, because the 
former is the bigger of the two. 

American labor problems, in the past, have afforded 
a varied experience. Not many years ago, almost our 
sole dependence, in the manufacture of coke, was the 
Italian laborer. He came from a sunny clime that did 
not fit him physically for withstanding the rigors of 
our northern winters. Large numbers of Italian la- 
borers were employed on railroad and other construc- 
tion work. 

The Italian seemed mostly in his element, however, 
when engaged on the coke ovens, both winter and sum- 
mer. In this work they were found very useful because 
the excessive heat of the ovens would madden the native 
American. At that time, few Italians went into the 
mines, mining being an industry with which they were 
wholly unacquainted; but, today, Italian miners are 
making big money, digging coal at the face. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEXICAN AND ITALIAN LABOR 


Unlike the Mexican, the Italian is not a mixed race 
and has none of the blood of the Indian in his veins. 
But, on the other hand, while the Mexican is part Indian 
and part Spanish, there is no reason why he cannot be 
made amenable to our customs and standard of living, 
since Spain is a civilized nation and many of our Ameri- 
can Indians have become civilized and made good citi- 
zens. There is little doubt that, by the use of proper 
tactics and skill, Mexican labor can be made very useful 
in the mines. 

Mexican labor is already employed successfully in 
some of the Southwestern mines. The chief problem to 
be dealt with, in their case, is that involving their 
mental traits and social characteristics. The Mexican 
must be aroused from his lethargy and the most effect- 
ive means of doing this is through his need and desire 
for money. When he has once become interested in the 
struggle for wealth, his education in other matters will 
follow naturally. 

It seems to me that it is a safe prediction to make, 
here, that it will not be long before American thrift 
will supplant the Mexican’s beads, blankets and firewater 
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that form the attractions in his own country. As a 

mine worker, the Mexican may develop possibilities that 

will exceed our expectation. W. H. NOONE. 
Thomas, W. Va. 


Importation of Chinese Miners 


Letter No. 10—Regarding the situation as a whole 
and considering the several questions of the shortage 
of labor, the unwillingness on the part of many miners 
to work regularly, the increasing number of useless 
strikes and suspensions, and the demand from all quar- 
ters for an increased production of coal, in the present 
war crisis, there is presented a grave and complex prob- 
lem difficult of satisfactory solution. 

The problem that confronts the nation is one that 
should be studied and discussed from the standpoint 
of patriotism, having regard to the public interest and 
eliminating, as far as possible, one’s personal con- 
venience and prejudice. It is impossible, at this time, to 
form any accurate idea as to when the war will termi- 
nate or what conditions may arise with regard to the 
demand for coal and the available supply of labor. For 
this reason, it may be necessary, at some later stage of 
the game, to resort to measures that we would not care 
to consider at the present time. 


DUTY OF RAILROADS To REMEDY CAR SHORTAGE 


The suggestion that the decrease in the production of 
coal is to be attributed largely to the failure of rail- 
roads to furnish an adequate-number of cars for its 
shipment is, I believe, quite true. Railroads are, no 
doubt, experiencing the same shortage of labor as the 
coal mines and have their own troubles. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that they should be required to remedy 
the car shortage as quickly as possible. It may prove 
a large expense for them; but they are as able to bear the 
burden as coal operators are to have their mines stand 
idle for lack of cars, 

Attention has been drawn a number of.times to the 
unwillingness of miners to work full time, especially 
following payday at the mine. In many districts where 
there is no shortage of miners it has been shown that 
the mines are not working full time because the miners 
do not report for work in sufficient numbers to operate 
the mines. 


DRINK HABIT AMONG MINERS CALLS FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF THE SALOON 


It frequently happens that miners put in a large por- 
tion of their time wandering from place to place, work- 
ing a little here and a little there, which greatly inter- 
feres with the efficient operation of the mines every- 
where. The instance given by Thomas Hogarth, in his 
letter on ‘Prosperity and Booze,” Coal Age, July 28, p. 
170, illustrates clearly how the drink habit among miners 
curtails the production of coal. 

The instance cited by Mr. Hogarth is not uncommon, 
and every effort should be made by labor organizations 
and companies, alike, to overcome the evil. Labor or- 
ganizations can do much in this direction by naming 
men on their committees who are reasonable and con- 
servative and who will not permit a petty or imaginary 
grievance to interfere with the regular operation of 
amine. The efforts of coal.companies should be exerted 
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for the elimination of saloons from mining towns and 
districts, and everything possible should be done by them 
to discourage the drink habit among their employees. 

Just how far the suggestion of W. E. Richards, Coal 
Age, Aug. 11, p. 251, can be carried out, in securing 
Government control of coal mines has noi, as yet, 
been established. In the event of Government control, 
it might be found necessary to place the mines under 
military discipline, when miners would virtually be 
drafted to work in the mines, as soldiers serve at the 
front. It is not to be expected that such a condition 
would suit the general class of miners any better than 
the suggestion to import foreign miners. How far the 
arrangement would prove successful and satisfactory to 
all concerned cannot be anticipated. It is to be hoped 
that another solution will be found that will give promise 
of being accepted with greater favor. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVITE FOREIGN LABOR 


P. L. Mathews, in an excellent article, Coal Age, Aug. 
4, p. 195, presents some. figures to show that if strikes 
and suspensions could be avoided and miners induced 
to work a little more time, there would be no need of 
considering the importation of Chinese miners. How- 
ever, as it appears, labor troubles are increasing rather 
than abating, in frequency. It would seem, also, that 
miners are daily growing more indifferent to the interest 
of their employers, a feature that gives the operators 
little encouragement, since the higher wages and shorter 
hours allowed them do not seem to improve the situa- 
tion in the least. 

Let me assume, in closing, that railroads have made 
good the car shortage, so that there is no longer any 
difficulty in obtaining the needed supply of cars; and 
the operators have adopted every improved method of 
mining and their equipment is up to date; but there is 
still an inadequate production of coal because of the 
unwillingness of miners to work and the existence of 
strikes and labor troubles. It would seem then that the 
only solution possible would be the importation of for- 
eign miners from any place where they could be found. 
The question that has been raised in regard to dispos- 
ing of this foreign labor when the war is ended ap- 
years to me to be one of less importance than the paralyz- 
ing of our industries, in the present crisis. 


CoAL MINES MUST OPERATE CONTINUOUSLY 


If the present war is to be brought to a successful 
issue, there must be no curtailment in production in any 
industry. The farming districts cannot furnish men 
for the mines, as their labor is required in the field; 
neither can the shops and factories be expected to supply 
men to work in the mines, as their labor is required to 
furnish the needed supplies of munitions of war, cloth- 
ing and other material that make up the necessities of 
life. The same is true of railroads. 

Therefore, in. the event that the miners cannot or 
will not work the mines to their full capacity, it will 
become necessary to find the required labor abroad, and 
bring it to this country, in order that the mines may be 
kept in operation. When this class of labor is no longer 
needed, there will be found a just and right way of 
disposing of those who are not wanted. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 
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Number of Mine Cars Required 


Leiter No. 1—The question asked by “Superintend- 
ent,” Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 385, is one in which most 
mine managers are interested, because there should 
always be a sufficient number of mine cars in working 
order to prevent delays in the haulage system and fur- 
nish full trips. 

“Superintendent” would have made his question easier 
to answer had he stated the thickness of coal bed, num- 
ber of rooms in each section, and whether pick or 
machine mining was practiced. Since he failed to give 
these data, however, assumptions are made to explain 
the rule that “there should be as many cars as rooms 
and two trips additional in each haulage section.” 

As two of the four partings have about the same 
long haul and two the same short haul, we assume, for 
argument, that there are two sections to the mine, from 
each of which 400 cars must be obtained. The trips 
from one section contain 25 cars and those from the 
other 40 cars, each, and consequently the number of 
trips from each section would be, respectively, 400 ~— 
20 == 16 trips, ‘and#400°\-—— 40 =="10-trips. .The»time 
consumed in making a round trip in each section is, 
therefore, (8 & 60) ~ 16 = 30 min., and (8 & 60) ~— 
10 = 48 min., respectively. 

If four cars are gathered from each room during a 
shift, there must be 100 rooms working in each section; 
or, if eight cars are hauled from each room, there need 
be but 50 rooms working in each section. According 
to the rule, 100 rooms, in each section, would require a 
total of 330 cars for the two sections and two extra 
trips in each section, and 50 rooms would need only 230 
to satisfy the conditions. 


PRACTICAL OPERATION IN GATHERING HAUL 


If the rooms were on 60-ft. centers, the maximum 
gathering haul would be 6000 ft. for 100 rooms and 3000 
ft. for 50 rooms, both of which are too long. For the 
sake of economy, I suggest that not more than 25 rooms 
be worked, at one time, on one entry. 

In this contention it will be understood that the width 
and the length of rooms as well as the thickness of the 
coal bed are factors to be dealt with, as they determine 
in a great measure the number of loaded cars a room 
can supply. However, the rule given will apply to prac- 
tically every case, in pick mining. 

To obtain the best results from machine mining, all 
the coal undercut should be loaded out of a room, in 
each shift. If we assume the bed to be 61 ft. thick, 
rooms 20 ft. wide, and the cut 6 ft. deep, the coal 
broken in each room would approximate 303 tons. Un- 
der such working conditions, 26 rooms would be needed 
to supply 400 cars holding 2 tons apiece. According to 
the rule given above, the short-haul section would re- 
quire 26 + 2 XX 25 = 76 cars, and the long-haul section 
26 + 2 <X 40 = 106 cars to furnish the required 
tonnage, making a total of only 182 cars. 

It will be noticed that, by this arrangement, the load- 
ers in each section will have an equal number of cars, 
and the work will be concentrated. Therefore, if every- 
thing moves methodically, there will be no delays either 
inside or outside of the mine. To further economize in 
gathering where machines are used it would be a good 
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plan not to work all of the 26 rooms on one entry, but 
to work half the number on each of two entries. 

In this answer I have assumed that roomnecks or 
headings are driven to make up the deficiency from idle 
rooms; also, that all of the mine cars are in good work- 
ing order. However, as this blissful state is seldom 
realized, there should be ten cars held in storage for 
each section. E. B. WILSON, 

Scranton, Penn. Mining Engineer. 


Wagon Mines vs. Patriotism 


Letter No. 1—In reading the article entitled “The 
Truth About Wagon Mines,” Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 324, 
the thought came to me, how many of the men who 
are running such mines have ever considered the ques- 
tion of their individual loyalty to the United States 
Government, in connection with the business in which 
they are engaged? 

There are a number of things that must be con- 
sidered in discussing the general effect of the operation 
of wagon mines on the coal production of the country, 
in the present war crisis. Most important of all, there 
is the class of men who operate the mines, the efficiency 
of their equipment and the quality of coal they produce. 

As a rule, these operations have only a few acres 
of coal that lie chiefly in the crop of the seam. The 
coal is not only poor in quality and contains much dirt, 
but it has a low heating value. It can be mined and 
marketed only when the prices are high. 


COMPARISON UNFAVORABLE TO WAGON MINES 


There are a number of wagon mines in the neighbor- 
hood where I live. These are owned exclusively by 
farmers or men from town who possess no knowledge 
of mining as it is conducted today in the larger mines. 
A comparison of the enormous prices they must pay to 
get this coal mined and place it on the market, with 
the cost of mining and marketing coal in larger oper- 
ations, shows conclusively the great disadvantage under 
which the smaller mines are worked. 

The mine in which I am employed as foreman pays 
$0.4975 per ton for mining the coal, to which must be 
added $0.0446 per ton for pushing the cars, making 
a total of $0.5421 for mining and loading the coal. We 
employ machines for cutting the coal, and a man can 
load from 9 to 10 tons a day after a machine. 

Compare this with the results obtained in a wagon 
mine adjoining our property. In that mine they pay 
$1.25 per ton for mining the coal with picks. The coal 
in this district is very hard and a man cannot dig more 
than 4 tons per day, in advance work. Pick miners 
will thus earn $5 a day, which is about equal to the 
wages earned by the men loading after the machines 
in our mine. The wagon mines must haul their coal 
about 2 miles to the railroad. The teamsters are paid 
$1 to $1.25 per ton for hauling, and a single team 
will handle about 6 tons of coal a day. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose there 
are six men employed digging coal in one of these 
mines and four men are hauling the output to the 
railroad. These ten men mine and haul to the track, 
say 24 tons of coal per day, which is a little less than 
23 tons per man per day. How does their work, in 
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this case, compare for efficiency with what the same 
men would be able to perform working in our mine end 
loading after a machine? Even assuming that each 
man loads only 8 tons of coal per day, the total amount 
loaded would be 8 & 9 = 72 tons, which is 72 — 24 
= 48 tons more than they could load at a wagon mine, 
under the best conditions. 

In my opinion, the President has taken the right step 
and one that will greatly increase the efficiency in coal 
production, by fixing a low maximum price per ton on 
all coal f.o.b. cars at the mines. This will have the 
effect of eliminating inefficient operations where the 
conditions and equipment are such that the mines can- 
not produce coal at the price named. The miners and 
laborers employed in those mines will then seek employ- 
ment in mines where the equipment will render their 
labor more efficient. Also, teamsters and farmers will 
then do more efficient work in the fields than they were 
able to perform at the mine. MINE FOREMAN. 

Chickasaw, Penn. 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the article entitled ‘“‘The 
Truth about Wagon Mines,” Coa! Age, Aug. 25, p. 324, 
in which the writer condemns the operation of small 
mines, assuming that they are detrimental to the best 
interests of the country, allow me to say a few words 
in reply to his contentions. 

It is not my desire to dispute the figures presented, 
which are undoubtedly correct; but I want to say that 
you cannot, in justice, condemn one class of men for 
what others are permitted to do without censure. In 
other words, what the writer of the article condemns 
in John Doe’s activities is being done on a much larger 
scale by coal companies who are producing many times 
the tonnage produced in the small mine operated by 
John Doe. 


SHOULD SMALL OPERATIONS BE DISCOURAGED? 


The claim is made that the operation of small mines 
should not be encouraged, seemingly. forgetful of the 
fact that a small business has the same right to profit 
by its operations as larger interests. Operations that 
are wrong, whether large or small, must be controlled 
through the proper channels and for the good of the 
country. 

The point I would emphasize here is that the small 
operator is not the only culprit in coal mining. For 
example, if John Doe is getting out 40 tons of coal a 
day, under conditions that are not so efficient as those 
existing in a larger mine putting out 200 tons a day, 
it may be asked, How does the work in the latter mine 
compare, in respect to efficiency of production, with 
that of its next door neighbor putting out 2000 tons 
a day? The entire question is, therefore, a relative 
one, in respect to conditions and equipment; but the 
same rights must be accorded to all, which is merely 
a business proposition. 

The same reasoning applies to farmers, who find 
that they can make more money hauling coal than by 
attending to their crops. Who is going to say that the 
farmer must pass up his chance of earning a little extra 
money, at a time when he would otherwise be unem- 
ployed? My experience with this class of labor, in the 
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operation of coal mines, is that they only turn up 
when they are not plowing, sowing or harvesting. 

Any form of regulation seeking to control operations 
must do equal justice to all, large and small alike. What 
the writer of the article claims John Doe is doing, 
in compelling a railroad to furnish him a single car for 
loading, other companies are doing much the same who 
require a larger number of cars. 

My contention is that we cannot object to John Doe 
getting his share of the business and realizing his por- 
tion of the profits, although he is obliged to work under 
conditions that are not so efficient as those in larger 
operations where more capital is available. 

While the writer of the article probably intended to 
claim that the small business operation of John Doe 
does not serve the best interests of the country, I would 
ask, Who is to judge of this matter? With the risk 
of appearing illogical, I am going to say that your 
correspondent is right in contending for the highest 
efficiency in coal mining operations; but his application 
of methods to produce that efficiency is wrong. 


LACK OF COORDINATION WIDE SPREAD 


The truth of the matter is that there is a great lack 
of codrdinated effort in the coal mining industry, which 
causes a great waste of time and increases the cost of 
production. There is much overlapping in organization. 
It is this lack of codrdination and system that is the 
chief factor in lowering the efficiency of coal produc- 
tion. But, these faults are as common to large oper- 
ations as to small ones. The question of controlling 
them is a huge one. 

Speaking of the small operator, it must be admitted 
that he performs a service, in times like these, by 
‘working properties that a larger company would not 
touch. Coal is thus mined and put on the market that 
would otherwise be lost to the country, which has the 
effect of prolonging the life of our coal fields to that 
extent. This condition is evidence, again, of the chaotic 
system that we have permitted to exist in the develop- 
ment of coal properties. 

The highest efficiency should demand that no company 
be allowed to start operations in a field, mine out the 
best coal and then abandon the field, leaving acres of 
minable coal, simply because its extraction would mean 
an increase in the cost of production and a reduced 
profit. Taking all things into consideration, the small 
operator, instead of being a menace today, appears to 
me as a benefactor. J. F. K. BROWN. 

Montreal, Canada. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 7—It is my belief that the mines of 
this country will not suffer from any lack of certified 
men during the present war. Miners who have worked 
long enough to secure the practical and theoretical 
experience required to pass an examination and secure 
a certificate will not, in nine cases out of ten, be able 
to pass the physical examination required of men chosen 
for the army. 

However, let us look. at the question from another 
side and ask, Why have we so long advocated the policy 
of employing certified men to act in an official capacity 
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in mines? Is it not because we hoped, thereby, to 
eliminate or, at least, to reduce the number of mine 
disasters? If this is true, then why should we step 
back 200 years to the time when a knowledge of the 
theory of mining and of mine gases was not thought 
necessary, and the “mine devil’? went into a mine and 
burned out the gas before the men went to work? 


EXPERIENCED MINERS Most DIFFICULT TO MANAGE 


Admitting, for the sake of argument, that there are 
a number of uncertified miners who could act as mine 
foremen in case of need, we may ask, To what extent 
would the safety of life and property in mines be 
guaranteed by their employment in an official capacity? 
My experience, as mine foreman, has been that the 
hardest men to manage in the mine are those who have 
had years of experience and cannot be told anything. 
Such men have no knowledge of the principles of mining 
and are wholly unfit to give instruction to the men 
in their charge. 

Whatever the practical experience of a man has been, 
he cannot realize how the gas expands in abandoned 
areas during a period of low barometer. He does not 
consider that 200 cu.ft. of gas, generated in a section 
of the mine where 8000 cu.ft. of air is passing, will 
produce 24 per cent. of gas in the return from that 
section, and that if there is a slight reduction in the 
amount of air in circulation the section will become 
dangerous for work. 


CERTIFIED FOREMEN COMMAND RESPECT OF MEN 


Viewed from another angle, a certified man, acting 
as mine foreman, holds the respect of his men better 
than one who is uncertified. The men will obey his 
instructions quicker than they will respond to the orders 
of an uncertified foreman. They realize that a foreman 
who has passed the examination and secured his papers 
knows more than they do themselves; but they think 
that a man who has no papers is no better than them- 
selves. 

I recall a case where a certified mine foreman in- 
structed a miner to timber his place and the work was 
promptly done. A few days later, the coal inspector, 
who was an uncertified man, ordered this same miner 
to set a few props in his place. Instead of obeying 
the order, the miner chased the inspector out of the 
room and resumed his work. 

In conclusion, let me say that should it happen that 
no certified man was available to fill the place of fore- 
man in a mine, and a good practical miner could be 
found who was thought to be capable of filling that 
position, let him go before the district inspector and 
take a brief examination to prove his knowledge of 
what is required to make a mine safe, and show that 
he can test for gas with a safety lamp. If he satisfies the 
inspector in regard to his capability, let him authorize 
him to act as mine foreman until the next examination. 

I venture the remark that few men who advocate 
the employment of uncertified foremen would risk their 
lives in a gassy mine that was in charge of such an 
official. The safety of a mine requires that the fore- 
man shall have a knowledge of the theory and principles 
of mining, in addition to his practical experience. 

Walsenburg, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 
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Accumulation of Mine Gases 


The question has been raised here as to whether it is 
possible for two gases, such as carbon dioxide (CO,) and 
methane or marsh gas (CH,), to be found accumulated 
in the same place. It seems to me that it is quite pos- 
sible for this to occur. Will you kindly submit this 
question to readers of Coal Age and invite them to give 
their opinions and experience in this regard. 

Bracken, Penn. FIREBOSS. 





We gladly submit this question to readers and hope 
that the experience of many will be such as to prove the 
fact that it is possible to find both of these gases ac- 
cumulated in the same place. 

Assume, for example, that the rooms on a certain 
entry have been driven in a considerable distance, say 60 
or 80 yd. The seam lies practically level, and the tend- 
ency of the gobs to fire produces more or less carbon 
dioxide. The ventilation at the face of the rooms may 
be none too good, with the result that more or less 
blackdamp collects at the floor, in the workings. 

Now, if this seam is generating any gas, there is noth- 
ing, under the conditions described, to hinder the gas 
issuing from the coal face, from accumulating at the 
roof in these rooms. The air current may be sufficient 
to prevent any large accumulation of methane at the 
roof or blackdamp at the floor, but still not strong 
enough to keep the place clear of these gases, which are 
continually being formed and are carried away but 
slowly by the air current. Let us have the experience of 
miners that will prove or disprove these statements. A 
question like this is always best answered by the state- 
ment of facts and occurrences observed in the daily 
operation of a mine or which are matters of record. 


Squeeze in Pillar Work 


It has been a common practice among mining men of 
my acquaintance to use the term “squeeze,” in reference 
to drawing pillars. Not understanding their application 
of the term, I looked up its meaning in mining text- 
books, but failed to find it used in that connection. 

As explained in the textbooks, the term relates to the 
effect of leaving too small pillars for the support of 
the roof. Suppose, for example, that it was the inten- 
tion, in mining a certain seam, to leave pillars sufficient 
for the support of the surface, but the pillars left were 
too small for that purpose and the surface was damaged 
by the settlement of the roof, would not that be de- 
scribed as a “‘squeeze’’? 

But, on the other hand, the term seems to be applied, 
here, quite differently. For instance, take a place where 

‘all the coal is to be mined on the room-and-pillar system, 
without regard to any damage to the surface. Suppose 
, the rooms are driven to their limit and the work of 
| drawing back the pillars is in progress. Instead, how- 
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ever, of taking out all the coal, a few small stumps are 
left which prevent the strata from breaking and cause 
the weight to ride over onto the pillars yet to be re- 
moved. As a result, the coal in the pillars is crushed 
and the roof may break a long distance ahead of the 
work. I want to ask if such a condition can be described 
as a squeeze. 

I appreciate the fact that, in drawing pillars where 
the coal is taken out clean and the seam is overlaid with 
a hard roof, much weight will be thrown on the ends 
of the pillars, crushing the coal and making it difficult 





to mine. But, I would not call that a squeeze. I should 
be glad to be set right on this matter. 
oo rEsye INQUIRER. 





The term “squeeze,” as used in coal mining, describes 
an irresistible settlement of the overburden, following 
too great or too rapid an extraction of the coal, in the 
working of a seam, and by reason of which the pillars 
left for the protection of the mine passages and work- 
ings and the timbers supporting the roof show signs of 
an excessive pressure that, if not relieved, will do great 
damage and may, eventually, close the openings or pas- 
sageways completely. 

The evidences of squeeze, or “creep,” as it is some- 
times called, are the chipping of the pillars close to the 
roof; breaking of the timbers; and numerous roof falls 
in the section affected. The condition described by this 
correspondent, in connection with drawing the pillars 
and leaving numerous small stumps that prevented the 
settlement of the roof and threw the weight forward a 
considerable distance ahead of the work can properly be 
termed a squeeze, due, in this case, to the incomplete ex- 
traction of the pillars, which prevented the breaking of 
the roof behind the work. 

The use of the term squeeze has no direct reference 
to the damage that may or may not be done on the sur- 
face. Damage to the surface resulting from a squeeze 
is only incidental. The term squeeze applies wholly to 
the effect produced in the mine workings. Squeeze may 
occur in the incomplete drawing of pillars, as in the 
case described by the correspondent, or it may result in 
the regular working of a mine, by reason of the pillars 
left to protect the openings being too small to support 
the weight above them. 

When a squeeze starts in one section of a mine, it is 
very apt to travel forward until it meets with sufficient 
resistance to stop its progress. The setting of timbers 
and the building of cribs to arrest the progress of a 
squeeze will generally prove inadequate. The surest 
remedy is to resort to the rapid extraction of those 
pillars that have been permitted to remain over a large 
area and which prevent the breaking of the roof and 
the settlement of the overburden on the waste. Too 
large an area standing on pillars is objectionable, -be- 
cause it not only invites a disastrous squeeze, but affords 
opportunity for a dangerous accumulation of gas. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—A pair of hoisting engines have cylinders 36 
in. in diameter and a stroke of 6 ft. and run at 40 r.p.m. 
What should be the indicated horsepower of these en- 
gines, working with 60-lb. boiler pressure and assuming 
two-thirds of the boiler pressure as the average effec- 
tive pressure on the piston? 

Ans.—Taking the mean effective pressure in the cyl- 
inder as two-thirds of the boiler pressure, or 40 Ib. per 


sq.in., and multiplying the area of a single cylinder, in 


square inches, by this pressure, we have for the total 

pressure in one cylinder, 40(0.7854 *& 36°) = 40,715 lb. 

The piston speed is 2 K 6 X 40 = 480 ft. per min. 

Therefore, the indicated horsepower, for the two cyl- 

inders, is 

2(40,715 < 480) 
33,000 


Ques.—What size of pipe should be used in transmit- 
ting 5000 cu.ft. of air per minute a distance of 3000 ft., 
at sea level, when the initial gage pressure is 70 lb. 
per square inch? 

Ans.—It is necessary, first, to find the number of 
compressions in air at the given gage pressure, or the 
ratio (7) of the absolute pressure to the atmospheric 
pressure at sea level, which gives, for a gage pressure 
of p = 70 lb. per sq.in., r= (70 + 14.7) ~— 14.7 = 5.76 
compressions. Then, taking the weight of a cubic foot 
of air as w — 0.0766 lb., and assuming a pipe constant, 
which varies with the size of pipe used, but in this case 
can be taken as c = 50, the diameter (d) of pipe re- 
quired to transmit a quantity of air Q = 5000 cu.ft. 
per min. a distance, 1 = 3000 ft., we have 


5 |whQ? — 5 x 0.0766 X 3000 X 5000? 
N rep 5.76 X 50? X 70 


A 6-in. pipe will therefore be required for this 
transmission. 

Ques.—In a coal shaft 450 ft. in depth, water is ac- 
cumulating at the rate of 250,000 gal. per day. It is 
desired to remove this water by pumping 8 hours a 
day. Give the size of the water-end and steam-end of 
the pump, allowing one-fourth for slippage of water 
past the piston, and assuming an effective steam pres- 
sure of 50 lb. per sq.in. when working at a speed of 
80 ft. per min., the pump being located at the bottom 
of the shaft. 

Ans.—Allowing one-fourth for slippage of water past 
the piston, three-fourths of the piston displacement, in 
cubic inches, should. be equal to 231 times the number 
of gallons pumped per minute, which is expressed by 
the formula; 

3/4(0.7854 d’ S X 12) = 231 G. 

Then, for a piston speed S = 80 ft. per min. and a 

discharge of G = 250,000 — (8 * 60) = 520.8 gal. 


H= 





= 1184+ hp. 








d= = 5.64 


per minute, we have, for the diameter (d) of the water 
end of the pump, expressed in inches, 


Eas Ree 231 X 520.8 
3 X 0.7854 X 80 X 12 


Taking the efficiency of the steam-end of the pump 
as 0.75 and calling the diameter of the steam cylinder, 
in inches, D, the steam-cylinder pressure, in pounds per 
square inch, p, we have, since the foot-pounds of work 
developed in the steam cylinder must be equal to the 
foot-pounds of work performed in raising the water 
through a height h = 450 ft., in the shaft, the weight 
of water being 84 lb. per gallon, 

0.75 (0.7854 D’ p S) = 84 Gh 

Substituting the values p — 50 lb. per sq.in., S = 
80 ft. per min., G = 250,000 — (8 & 60) = 520.8 gal. 
per min., we have for the diameter D of the steam 
cylinder, in inches, 


5 =4/ 84 X 520.8 X 450 
0.75 X 0.7854 X 50 * 80 
Ques.—What is the area of a triangle the sides of 
which are 135, 189 and 276 yd. respectively? 
Ans.—When the three sides of a triangle, only, are 
given to find the area it is necessary to first find the 
continued product of the half-sum (S) of the given 
sides and the difference between that half-sum and each 
of the sides a, b ¢ respectively and extract the square 
root of the resulting product, as expressed by the 
formula, 


= 14.58 in. 


= 28.8 in. 





A=V S(S— a)(S— b)(S— 0) 

The given values, in this case, are the following: 
S = 4 (1385 + 189 + 276) — 300; S —a = 300 — 
135 == 165; S — b = 300 — 189 = 111; S — c = 300 
— 276 = 24. Hence, substituting these values in the 
formula, we find for the area of this triangle 


A=V 800 X 165 X Ill X 24 = 11,488+ sq.yd. 

Ques.—(a) Describe briefly what is meant by first 
aid to the injured. (b) For what kind of injuries in a 
mine would you render first aid? 

Ans.—(a) First-aid work is any work that can and 
should be performed on first reaching an injured person 
and before the arrival of a doctor, by means of which 
bleeding may be arrested, life saved, pain alleviated or 
the wound protected from further injury. The work 
includes reviving an unconscious person and resuscita- 
tion where breathing has ceased. In general, it con- 
sists of the careful removal of the person to a place 
where he will have better air or be more comfortable, 
reviving him with stimulants or other means, applying 
bandages or a tourniquet to arrest bleeding, or using 
other simple remedies while waiting for the expected 
arrival of the doctor. 

(b) First aid should be rendered to persons over- 
come with gas, prostrated by heat, suffering from shock, 
or one who is bleeding profusely or whose limbs are 
broken and require immediate attention. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Note of the strain put upon railroads by 
the war is taken by the Public Service 
Commission in an opinion handed down by 
Commissioner John S. Rilling, granting 
only a part of what was asked in a com- 
plaint brought from the anthracite region 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co. for car service. : 

In regard to war conditions the opinion 
reads: “The commission cannot be un- 
mindful of the present abnormal conditions 
and the extent to which thev affect railroad 
companies. The several agencies cooper- 
ating with the Federal Government in the 
conauct of the war have called the atten» 
tion uf public service commissions to the 
great G2mand now being made upon rail- 
road companies and that they have been 
urged to curtail their. train service to hbet- 
ter meet the demands of the nation. We 
are called upon to accept as our patriotic 
duty certain inconveniences or burdens 
which the war conditions have imposed, 
On account of these conditions commissions 
feel constrained at this time to make or- 
ders relating to such matter as are con- 
sidered in this report, which, if made under 
normal conditions, might be varied.” 





Some of the most prominent bankers in 
the central bituminous district are of the 
opinion that the arbitrary fixing. of the 
price of coal at $2 will seriously interfere 
with the sale of the second issue of Liberty 
loan bonds. A statement issued following 
a meeting of these bankers says: “The 
inability to deliver bonds has proved a 
serious handicap in the sale of the first 
issue. Bonds should have been in the 
hands of the bankers to be sold as called 
for. If this inability to deliver bonds con- 
tinues during the sale of the second issue, 
it will prove a more serious handicap and 
in many instances will make it impossible 
to market bonds that could be sold if 
vhvsieal delivery were made. The arbitrary 
price of $2 per ton fixed on coal was de- 
plored not only because it will seriously 
interfere with the sale of bonds, but also 
because it has interfered with prosperity 
in many communities. In many cases 
where considerable sales of Liberty Bonds 
had been hoped for through campaigns 
among the operators and miners, few or no 
results are expected now.” 





Coal operators and heads of industrial 
plants have asked the Appeal Board of 
exemption at the Capitol that the State 
Constabulary should not be withdrawn from 
the state under the draft law, as this body 
is prepared at all times to guard property 
and quell riots. This view is also shared 
by the rank and file of the mine workers, 
who have been protected by these men from 
the I. W. W.’s. It is also argued that if 
it had not been for this fine body of 
mounted police the Government would not 
have been so successful in its raid on the 
Industrial Workers of the World in this 
state, especially in the upper end of the 
hard-coal fields, where 50 state policemen 
helped the Federal officers make their 
raids last week. 





Half of the charters granted by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth since Sept. 
was for coal companies, practically all of 
them for the bituminous-coal field. The 
twelve companies chartered have an ag- 
gregate authorized capital stock of almost 
half a million dollars. One company was 
chartered with $200,000 capital and an- 
other with $100,000. In the latter half 
of August over twenty coal companies 
were chartered, the aggregate capital be- 
ing more than a quarter million dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre — Thomas J. Williams, 
state mine inspector of the Eleventh An- 
thracite District, not only wears Red Cross 
and Liberty Loan buttons, but prides him- 
self on having three sons who have entered 
the service of Uncle Sam. _Grafton Al fh 
fermer principal of the Hillsdale Ave. 


school, served on the Mexican border and 
lately secured a reserve commission at Mad- 
ison Barracks, and is now stationed in the 
U. S. Army training camp at Solway, 
Syracuse, while Myron, a Lafayette College 
student, and Winston, a high school student, 
are at Fort Hancock with the Third Penn- 
sylvania Field Artillery. 


Shenandoah—Three contract miners 
came near losing their lives twice on Sept. 
8 at the Maple Hill colliery. Locked in 
a tank cage, the men were being lowered 
into the mine. The engineer dropped the 
tank into the sump, almost drowning them. 
Seeing his error, the engineer hoisted them 
from the sump again, when the carbide 
the men carried came in contact with the 
water, generating gas, which was _ ignited 
by the naked lights. An explosion fol- 
lowed, badly burning them before they were 
raised from their perilous position. 


York—Thousands of tons of coal screen- 
‘ngs producing a size of hard coal slightly 
smaller than pea, are being taken from 
the Susquehanna River north of the dam 
01 the York Haven Water and Power Co. 
Tke business is proving profitable because 
the deposits are as deep as four feet at 
many places and a large number of river 
men are engaged in the business. The coal 
is washed before being placed on the tugs 
and brought to shore. Because of the diffi- 
culty to get bituminous coal and its high 
price, the Edison Light and Power Co. and 
other York concerns have contracted for 
large quantities of the fuel. 


Reading — Reports have been revived 
here that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. will again sell its hard coal 
directly to the consumer at a number of 
points throughout the Schuylkill Valley. 
This was once done in this city and else- 
where, with the result that the price of the 
product was kept down. The company has 
large chutes in this city and in many other 
places, and could go into the business with 
very little trouble, so far as that end is 
concerned. 


Cranberry—Extensive improvements are 
nearing completion at the Cranberry Creek 
Coal Co.’s collieries at Cranberry and Crys- 
tal Ridge. The Cranberry company is a 
subsidiary of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. The Cranberry breaker has been 
entirely remodeled and preparations are 
being made to do away entirely with steam 
motive power. Alterations have been un- 
der way at these collieries for the last two 
years and involve an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $200,000. Cranberry will be 
the first complete electrically operated col- 
liery in the Lehigh coal field. 


The Harwood Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., is over- 
hauling its breaker so as to increase its 
output. New trestles and conveyor lines 
are being built to take fuel from the mines 
and culm banks to the boilers of the Har- 
wood Electric Co., owned by the company. 
The electric company supplies power and 
light to a score of towns throughout the 
northeastern part of the state. Situated 
at the mouth of the mines and along culm 
banks containing thousands of tons of here- 
tofore discarded fuel, this company is able 
to render service cheaper than smaller 
concerns in the various towns its lines 
embrace. 


Scranton—Receiving an amount said to 
be $3750, St. Brendan Council, Young 
Men’s Institute, has entered into a settle- 
ment with the People’s Coal Co. for coal 
alleged to have been mined from under the 
clubhouse of the organization on North 
Main Ave. The case is listed for trial at 
the October term of common pleas court, 
when the case will be marked off the calen- 
dar. In the settlement the right of the 
council for support is in no wise affected, 
the $3750 being only for the coal already 
mined. It developed through testimony of- 
fered by mining engineers that the People’s 
Coal Co. had taken coal from five veins 
under the Young Men’s Institute home. 


Pottsville—In order to avert a_threat- 
ened strike the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. announced on Sept. 5 that 
their employees would not be charged the 
Government-fixed prices for pea coal, $4 
per ton at the mines, but would get it at the 
old schedule price, $2.55. The general pub- 


lic will have to pay the Government-fixed 
prices for all sizes. 


Hazleton—Rapid progress is being made 
by the Cranberry Creek Coal Co. in exten- 
Sive improvements and extensions in the 
colliery at Cranberry. The breaker is be- 
ing entirely remodeled, electric machinery 
being installed for the operation of the 
breaker machinery and the hoisting of coal 
from the mines, and the company plans 
to completely electrify the plant. The im- 
provements represent an investment of 
about $200,000. 


The C. M. Dodson Coal Co., of Hazleton, 
has filed a complaint with the Public Service 
Commission against the Harwood Electric 
Co. and the Schuylkill Gas and Electric 
Co., for an increase in rates to their col- 
lieries, which they deem unjust. The Lo- 
cust Mountain Coal Co. also filed a com- 
plaint against the same companies, 


Larksville—A general movement to clean 
up the town is to be started by the State 
Department of Health, which has been 
studying conditions attending the outbreak 
of intestinal disease in this town. Doctors, 
nurses, engineers and inspectors will go 
from house to house to tell the miners’ 
families how to clean up and stay clean. 


Ashley—Four loaded gondolas_ slipped 
back when the hoisting rope caught on 
the jib on the No. 1 plane of the Central 
R.R. of New Jersey recently. When the 
slack had been taken out the tautened 
rope snapped and the trip ran away. A 
derail situated just above where the high- 
way passes under the plane near the top 
of the mountain sent the cars off the track 
and tumbling down the embankment. The 
coal trains of the Central ordinarily taken 
up the mountain by way of the planes had 
to be backtracked so that they could get 
ears for the collieries to operate. 


Harleigh—Hight pump runners of the 
Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. will receive 
$150 back wages, this being the amount due 
them on the new pump rate that went into 
effect on Apr. 1 last. 


Bituminous 


Greensburg—An employee in one of the 
mines of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., An- 
tonio Ganzzaro by name, has filed the first 
claim in the Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau for a broken neck. He was struck 
on the head by a heavy timber in the 
mines and avers that his neck is_ broken. 
He is now able to be.out, but is badly 
crippled. 


Robindale—A deal has just been closed 
whereby the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. 
has purchased back the big coal plant which 
it sold some time ago to E. F. Saxeman, of 
Philadelphia. The consideration was in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. Some ex- 
tensive improvements are to be made at the 
plant. The deal also includes a_ store 
building and a number of modern dwellings. 


Connellsville—AlIphonse Pachette, a miner 
emploved at the mine of the Latrobe-Con- 
nellsville Coal Co., is believed to have 
broken all records for a two weeks’ pay. In 
fourteen days Pachett dug a total of 234 
tons of entry coal, with the result that 
his pay envelope contained $180.18. Min- 
ers in this section have been drawing record 
pays for the last two years, but the one 
drawn bv Pachett surpasses anything here- 
tofore recorded. 


Scottdale—The Irwin Vallev Gas Co. has 
purchased about 80 acres of Pittsburgh vein 
coal in North Huntineton Township for 
$19.000 from A. C. Stickel. The company 
has not announced when developments will 
begin on the new property. 


Washingeton—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
ras purchased from James W. Emery of 
this city 339 acres of coal Iand in South 
Strabane ‘Township. This tract adjoins 
those recently taken up by the Pittsburgh 
companv. The consideration for this sale 
was $71,700. 


Huntingdon—The Huntingdon & Broad 
Top R.R. proposes to build an extension 
from Sandy Run, Bedford County, into a 
newly developed coal field in Fulton County. 
The proposed branch will be 5 miles long 
and will be the first railroad into Fulton 
County. 
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Monongah—Announcement has been made 
by Superintendent John Riggins, of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., that the company 
is planning to take the sanitary conditions 
of Monongah in hand and make it one of 
the cleanest towns in the state. 


Barrackville—Mine No. 7 of the Jamison 
Coal Co. has now been thoroughly flooded 
and preparations are now being made to 
pump the water out in order that the ex- 
ploration into the exploded parts of the 
mine can be continued. Superintendent 
John M. Wolfe stated that the work is 
being carried on in the best of style and 
nothing serious thus far has happened to 
hamper the work. 


Bluefield—It was announced that the 
Newberry Coal and Coke Co. would put 
several mines in operation within the next 
two weeks. This company owns hundreds 
of acres of coal land in Logan County, 
where its new workings are to be opened. 


Fairmont—The Central West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association has ready for 
presentation to the Council of National 
Defense the first reports in its crusade to 
ascertain and make public the actual dam- 
age done the coal-mining industry of 
Central West Virginia by the inadequate 
supply of railroad cars. 

The Rachel Gas Coal Co., which is oper- 
ating a mine near Downs, has established 
a world’s record in sinking and completing 
a concrete shaft to the distance of 364 ft. 
and loading coal from the mine within 81 
days from the time the contract for sink- 
ing the shaft was let. Shaft contractors 
say this is the shortest time in which this 
feat has ever been accomplished. The 
contract was let June 11, and the shaft 
was completed Aug. 31. 


The annual meeting and inspection trip 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. officials 
started on Sept. 11, and will last to Sept. 
21, inclusive. On this trip there will be 
about 40 officials of the company, including 
the higher officials and executives, and the 
manager of each division, general store 
managers, the division auditors and the 
heads of each department of the company. 


Huntington—The Baltimore & Ohio is 
laying rails for a lengthy extension into the 
Big Sandy coal field, and it is expected 
that cars will be available for coal ship- 
ments by Oct. 1. 


The westward movement of coal over 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. is practically 
at a standstill at this time, due to em- 
bargoes by roads that take coal from the 
Cc. & O. west of here, according to officials 
of that road. The only movement of coal 
is that going to the Great Lakes by orders 
of the Federal Government giving prefer- 
ence to such shipments. Western roads are 
handling no commercial shipments at all. 
Officials say between 5000 and 7000 loaded 
cars are stranded between Huntington 
and Cincinnati. 

To connect the Ohio River with Lake 
Erie by canal is the aim of the Lake Erie 
and Ohio River Canal Board, to afford 
better shipping facilities from the rich min- 
ing and agricultural sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia, according 
to a report filed by Burd S. Patterson, of 


Pittsburgh, secretary of the board, with 
Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Between 750,000 and 1,000,000 bushels of 
coal from the Kanawha River section 
passed Huntington on barges recently on 
an artificial wave, caused by manipulation 
of the dams in the Ohio and Kanawha 
Rivers. 


Vivian—The Workers of the American 
Red Cross at Vivian were more than de- 
lighted to continue their work in the new 
Red Cross building that the Tidewater Coal 
and Coke Co. has just completed for them. 
An old dwelling was torn down and a fine 
workroom, snowwhite throughout, has taken 
its place, with spacious closets, a fine work- 
bench and eutting tables. The many 
windows are shaded by white awnings with 
large red crosses painted on them. 


Charleston—The Kanawha & Michigan 
Railroad Co. has let the contract for grad- 
ing six miles of its extension from Gauley 
Bridge to Belva to connect with the branch 
line from Belva to Swiss. When this ex- 
tension is completed and connected up with 
the stretch of track acquired in the pur- 
chase by the Kanawha & Michigan of the 
Kanawha & West Virginia R.R. about 6000 
acres of coal bearing of the Kanawha meas- 
ures will be made accessible. It lies prin- 
cipally in Fayette County. 

Arguments on a writ of prohibition in- 
volving forty-one attachments “and liens 
en 8000 acres of coal lands in the north- 
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ern part of the state, the property of Josiah 
V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Penn., amount- 
ing to more than three million dollars, 
counting interest for two years, were made 
recently before the supreme court of ap- 
peals. 

Since the Workmen’s Compensation Fund 
was started in 19138, in West Virginia, a 
total of 68,394 accidents have been re- 
ported, of which 2015 were fatal. Of the 
remainder, 65,531 were temporary disability, 
746 were permanent partial disability and 
100 were permanent total disability. The 
number of accidents and fatalities has in- 
creased every year, but this is due to the 
fact that the number of subscribers to 
the fund has grown until it now num- 
bers 2348 employers, employing 169,740 men. 


Commissioner Lee Ott of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Fund recently made public 
the report of the commission for the year 
ending July 31, 1917. One of the most 
interesting facts brought out in the report 
is the fact that in the matter of ratio be- 
tween administrative expenses and _ pre- 
miums the State of West Virginia makes 
the best showing in the United States. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Majestic Coal Co. has 
tendered the Jefferson County Board of 
Education a site at Majestic, in the north- 
ern part of the county, for a high school 
which will be erected at a cost of $18,000, 
and will serve a number of mining camps 
in that vicinity. 


KENTUCKY 


Bowling Green—The local chamber of 
commerce is contemplating promotion of 
a cooperative coal company to. provide 
cheaper coal to Bowling Green citizens. The 
chamber obtained permission to use the 
Government barges lying in the river and 
got a quotation of 6c. a bushel at the 
mines for mine-run coal. This, it is said, 
would permit the coal to be laid down at 
the wharf for 10c. The local dealers were 
offered the business project, but declined 
to take hold of it, stating that they did 
not have sufficient capital. Retail coal is 
selling at 18c. a bushel. 


Owensboro—The City of Owensboro, own- 
ing its lighting plant, has added lec. to 
its service rates in order to make up for 
an increase of $65,000 in the city’s annual 
cual bill. 


In order that the Owensboro Gas Co. 
might continue to supply factories working 
on Government contracts, Federal authori- 
ties here commandeered two carloads of 
coal and are seeking means of relieving 
the situation. The company, which has been 
giving poor service during recent weeks, 
had been buying southeastern Kentucky 
coal on contract. .The supply ceased when 
the strike developed. Western Kentucky 
coal, though available, does not produce 
satisfactory gas. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—In the case of the Kentucky 
Coal Land Co. against the Mineral Develop- 
ment Co., of New York, in which the 
plaintiff was awarded possession and own- 
ership of two tracts of coal land in Letcher 
County, Kentucky, aggregating over 2100 
acres, the New York company has ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals against the judgment of the 
lower court. 


More coal has been received here by 
river companies by means of the artificial 
rises secured by manipulation of the Ohio 
River dam system, and it is estimated that 
150,000 tons a month can be moved by this 
means as long as the river is below a navi- 
gable stage. 


Athens—The Wirtz Coal Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has filed suit against the Ca- 
naan Coal Co. for $1575 damages, alleged 
to be due on account of the failure of the 
defendant to deliver nut and slack, ac- 
cording to a contract said to have been en- 
tered into, 


Columbus—R. W. Gardiner and A. R. 
Peterson, expert accountants attached to 
the Federal Trade Commission, have ar- 
rived in Columbus to check up costs of 
production of coal at various representa- 
tive mines in all mining districts. They 
recently completed the inwestigation of 
costs in Indiana. 


Steubenville—Deeds covering the transfer 
of approximately 1000 acres of coal lands 
in Cross Creek, Island Creek and Wayne 
townships at a cost of over $100,000 have 
been filed in the office of County Recorder 
Selah by loeal representatives of the Wayne 
Coal Co., an immense enterprise that is 


* 
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attracting the attention of the coal strip- 
ping world. 


East Liverpool—The new coal tipple at 
the American Sewer Pipe Works has been 
installed and is now in operation. The 
tipple is worked by steam and a large 
bucket on the end of a wire pulley lifts 
the coal from the cars and dumps it into 
the bunkers on the other side of the track. 
The company is now putting in a large sup- 
ply of fuel for the winter. 


Barnesville—The shaft of the National 
Coal Co., of Cambridge, is nearing com- 
pletion at Lamira (Lewis Mills) 9 miles 
east of Barnesville. The company recently 
purchased about 5000 acres of coal and in- 
tends developing it soon. The shaft, which 
is about 175 ft. deep, will probably be 
completed by Oct. 1. 


Martins Ferry—Another new mine will 
be opened by the Lorain Coal and Dock 
Co., within a_short time. The mine is 
situated at  Ridgeway’s Grove, between 
Blaine and Barton. It is expected that the 
mine will be ready to run coal by Jan. 1. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Consumers, mine operators, 
railroad men and members of the public 
service commission opened a concentrated 
drive against the order issued by Robert 
S. Lovett, Federal director of coal trans- 
portation, providing for the shipment of 
coal on the St. Louis & Vincennes division 
of the Pennsylvania lines, to Great Lakes 
ports and the Northwest, when it was an- 
nounced that practically every industry 
and public utility in Indiana will be seri- 
ously menaced if the order is not modified 
or rescinded by Federal authorities. 


_ Notices to_all railroads on which orig- 
inate carload shipments of Indiana coal, 
urging them to notify coal operators that 
they should equip their mines with machin- 
ery for loading coal in box cars, were sent 
out recently by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. That action has been taken 
in Ohio. The notice from the commission 
says it is informed there are large numbers 
of box cars not fit for shipment of grain 
which could be used for coal. 


Elwood—That it may buy and store its 
entire winter supply of coal at one time, 
the city is having large coal bunkers built 
beneath the city hall, where coal for all 
the city institutions will be kept. City 
scales also have been bought and will be 
placed in the courtyard at the rear of the 
city building. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—Work is being pushed night 
and day and on Sundays to complete the 
new shaft of the Superior Coal Co. between 
Sawyerville and Dorchester, 16 miles south 
of here. A new town has been platted, 
which will be called Wilson, and lots are be- 
ing sold. A movement has been started to 
build a car line from Gillespie so that min- 
ers living there can work in the new mine 
without moving. The Superior company 
now operates three mines in the county. It 
began operations here in 1900. 


Kineaid—The business section of Kincaid 
is threatened by a depression said to be due 
to a “squeeze” in a mine three-quarters of 
a mile distant. The ground has been sink- 
ing slowly for several days, due to collapses 
in mine levels, and in some places the de- 
pression is now two feet. Mining engineers 
say that buildings valued at $50,000 are in 
danger. The sinking began several weeks 
ote near Jerseyville and extended to Kin- 
caid. 

Belleville—The Patterson Harding Coal 
Co., operating a mine in St. Clair township, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are Enos 
Harding, Frank Patterson and Lucius D. 
Turner. 


The O. K. Coal Co., of Marissa, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are: J. A. Hamilton, 300 
shares; W. E. Meek, 100 shares and R. J. 
Wilson, 100 shares. 

Daniel Pollock, of Belleville, has an- 
himseif as a candidate for state vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Bissell—After four years’ idleness the 
old Clear Lake Coal Co.’s mine is about 
to be reopened under new ownership and 
management. G. H. Bourne has purchased 
the coal rights, consisting of about 250 
acres, for $15,000 from the Illinois National 
Bank and plans to reorganize the business. 
The property has twice passed_ through 
foreclosure proceedings. New buildings will 
be erected. 
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Springfield—Deeds of trust covering the 
two mines of the Midland Counties Coal 
Co. at Sherman and Pawnee have been 
filed in the recorder’s office in Springfield. 
One is for $700,000 to the Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Co., of Chicago, and the other is 
for $4,000,000 to the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Chicago. The deeds secure 
issues of bonds and the security includes 
45,000 acres of coal rights in Illinois and 
Indiana. 


The Iowa State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has filed a petition with the Illinois 
Utilities Commission asking leave to be- 
come a party to the conference of Illinois 
and Indiana on the petition of steam rail- 
roads to increase the coal rate 15c. a ton. 
The evidence has been taken and it only 
remains for the commissioners of the three 
states to arrive at a conclusion. The roads 
want 15c. increase on coal, coke and iron 
ore. The increase was allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. An effort is 
Sy being made to have the increase set 
aside. 


The State Mining Board met recently in 
Springfield in order to examine candidates 
for certificates as State Mine Inspectors, 
mine managers and hoisting engineers, first 
and second class. 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City—Attorney General McAI]- 
lister is making an investigation of pur- 
chases of coal made by John W. Scott, cus- 
todian of the Capitol building and grounds, 
from John W. Riner, a Jefferson City coal 
dealer, at $5 per ton, when the state had a 
contract with the West Virginia Coal Co., 
of St. Louis, to supply coal at $2.90 a ton. 


Kansas City—Records of the Southwest 
Coal Bureau were seized by a deputy under 
orders of Assistant Attorney General John 
T. Gose, who is conducting an investigation 
for the state into the alleged fixing of coal 
prices. W. E. Blucher, secretary o1 the 
bureau, when brought before the investigat- 
ing committee, testified that the members 
held no meetings and that he was the sole 
oficer. There were three directors, he said, 
pat he was only slightly acquainted with 
them. 


St. Louis—The jobbing and mine agents’ 
interests of St. Louis and the Middle West 
have organized the Western Fuel Distribu- 
tors’ Association for the purpose of properly 
presenting to Coal Director Garfield the 
status of the distributors of fuel in the 
Western states. Edward Devoy is at the 
head of the association with E. J. Wallace, 
secretary, and H. S. Graves, treasurer. 


W. J. Holbrook, who represents interests 
owning dock and terminal rights, has been 
in Washington and New York recently 
seeking Government aid through the Ship- 
ping Board for a line of boats and barges 
on the Mississippi River to relieve freight 
congestion. Chairman Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board, has announced that the board 
will take up the problem of developing in- 
land waterway transportation and says he 
thinks the future has much in store for the 
Mississippi Valley in this regard. 


A league is being formed among the 1490 
employees of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Co. to purchase coal at the mines for 
the members. The league is promoted by 
the Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
Cards have been mailed to the employees 
asking them to indicate their fuel requir- 
ments. The plan will continue for the pe- 
riod of the war and is intended to be ex- 
tended to the purchase of food. 


ype UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Coal producers repre- 
senting the principal mines in Utah and 
nearly the entire coal output of the state 
met in the offices of the Independent Coal 
and Coke Co. in the Walker Bank building 
recently, when they turned the searchlight 
on Government prices to be exacted for coal 
for the first time. Many perplexing ques- 
tions relative to the meaning of “prepared 
sizes of coal” were telegraphed to H. 
Garfield, the coal administrator. 
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Thaeegernasaas 


Amsterdam, Holland—Fight thousand 
miners attended a recent mass meeting at 
Essen, Germany, for the discussion of coal 
production, food and wages. The meeting 
developed into an impressive demonstration 
in favor of peace by agreement and demo- 
cratic reforms. 


St. Etiene, Franee—An increase in coal 
production in the St. Etiene district of 
France, according to the report from the 


American vice consul, has been made pos- 
sible by a readjustment of mine workers 
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and a closer study of transportaion prob- 
lems, the solving of which has caused an 
amelioration of the difficulties of this in- 
dustry. 


Vienna, Austria—In an effort to increase 
the production of coal, 12,000 Austrian 
miners were recently brought back to the 
mines from the front, but during August 
the authorities had been unable to effect 
any increase because of the under nourish- 
ment of the workers. Herr Von Hamann, 
Austrian minister of public works, declared 
that miners should be accorded extra ra- 
tions, even at the expense of other classes 
of the population. 


Stockholm, Sweden—Swedish newspapers 
published an outline of a proposal received 
from Germany for the use of Swedish labor 
in the German coal mines. The scheme 
provides for the sending of Swedish work- 
men to the German coal mines to dig coal 
for Swedish use, although a percentage of 
the coal thus dug must be delivered to 
Germany. Swedish workmen must bring 
their food and other necessary supplies from 
Sweden, and the coal must be loaded at 
Hamburg by Swedish laborers. 
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Morris Williams has resigned as_presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna Coal Co. of 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


G. N. Snider has been appointed coal- 
traffic manager of the West Shore R.R,, 
with headquarters in New York. 


George Carmitchell, of Mahanoy City; 
Penn., an expert on mines, has resigned as 
foreman of the Tunnel Ridge colliery. 


E. R. Hoffman has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Meco No. 1 and 2 mines 
of the Meco Coal Co., near Homer City, 
vice Ralph E. Bucknam, resigned. 


H. B. Coulter, of Moundsville, W. Va., 
has been appointed deputy inspector of 
mines for the Fifth Mining District, to 
succeed John T. McMahon, resigned. 


T. S. Crockett, vice president of the 
Leckie Coal Co., Inc., announces the trans- 
fer of his office from Norfolk to Columbus, 
Ohio. A branch office will be maintained at 
Norfolk. 


S. N. Fowler, formerly of the Life Sav- 
ing Devices Co., Chicago, Ill, is now con- 
nected with the sales department of the 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


J. C. Lathrop will have charge of the 
new sales office of the Asbestos Protected 
Metal Co., of Pittsburgh, which has been 
opened in the Union Central Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Thomas Richardson, of Houtzdale, Penn., 
was recently named as a mine inspector on 
the staff of the Workmen’s’§ Insurance 
bureau. He will have charge of the 
Houtzdale territory. 


E. D. Hanes, formerly trainmaster of the 
Virginian Ry. at Princeton. W. Va., has 
been appointed superintendent of coal ter- 
minals of the Virginian at Sewalls Point. 
Mr. Hanes succeeded W. A. Young. 


George Crossland, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Naomi mine, a subsidiary of the 
United Coal Corporation, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in a similar capacity with 
the Brier Hill Coal Co., near Brownsville, 
Penn. 


J. Henry Hall, manager of the Whites- 
burg Coal Co., Whitco, Ky., near Whites- 
burg, has_been_chosen as manager of the 
Mavking Coal Corporation at Mayking, Ky. 
Mr. Hall will divide his time between each 
place. He is well known by the coal trade 
throughout the country. 


Cc. P. Stembel has recently been appointed 
to the newly created position of general 
superintendent of the Virginian Ry. Mr. 
Kerwin, vice president, will take over the 
duties of Mr. Berlingett, general manager, 
who recently resigned. The position of 
general manager has been abolished. 
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Obituary 
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John Edgar, paymaster for the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., died recently at Forty 
Fort, Penn. He had been affiliated with 
the company for 47 years. 


yeorge W. King, president of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., of Marion, Ohio, died 
on Sept. 9. Mr. King was well known to 
the trade throughout the United States. 
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August Meyer, a pioneer operator in St. 
Clair County, Illinois, died at his home in 
St. Louis recently at the age of 50 years. 
For the past 20 years he had been in the 
coal business in St. Louis. 


_Charles B. Lovatt, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
died at his home on Sept. 9. Mr. Lovatt 
had been for many years connected with 


’ Castner. Curran & Bullitt and since the in- 


corporation of the firm had been its au- 
ditor. 


Andrew C. Bryden, well known in the 
southern Illinois field, died in St. Louis re- 
cently, at the age of 81 years. He had an 
interesting and busy career, and at one time 
operated at Murphysboro and _ Harricon, 
what is now known as the Big Muddy Coal 
and Iron Co.’s mines. He is survived by his 
widow, four sons and two daughters, ; 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Method of and Apparatus for Storing and 
Discharging Coal. H. Adams, assignor to 
Adams Coal Machinery Co., New London, 


Conn. 1,234,709, July 31, 1917. Filed Dec. 
28, 1916. Serial No. 139,293. 
Burning Pulverized Fuel. V. Z. Cara- 


cristi, assignor to Locomotive Pulverized 
Fuel Co., a corporation of Delaware, 1,234,- 
820, July 31, 1917. Filed Nov. 5, 1913. 
Serial No. 799,269. 


Car-Holding and Releasing Mechanism for 
Mine Cages. D. . Lepley, Connellsville, 
Penn. 1,235,210, July 31, 1917. Filed Oct. 
26, 1915. Serial No. 57,994. 


Mining Machine. H. A. Kuhn and W. W. 
Macfarren, Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,234,912, 
July 31, 1917. Filed Apr. 13, 1909. Serial 
No. 489,716. 


Dump Car. W. L. Burner, assignor to 
Kilbourne & Jacobs, Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1,236,368, Aug. 7, 1917. 
Filed May 15, 1916. Serial No. 97,607. 


Furnace for Burning Coke and Charcoal, 
F. E. Kabase, Birmingham, Ala. 1,236,573, 


Aug. 14. 1917. Filed Sept. 28, 1916. Serial 
No. 122,664. 
Method of Mining Coal. H. A. Kuhn, 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,237,061, Aug. 14, 1917. 
Filed May 18, 1914. Serial No. 839,326. 


Dumping Apparatus for Cars. R. H. Rog- 
ers, assignor to General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 1,237,099, Aug. 14, 1917, 
Filed Jan. 27, 1916. Serial No. 74,589. 


Acetylene Miner’s Lamp. N. Llewellyn, 
Cainesville. Mo. 1,238,032, Aug. 21, 1917. 
Filed Dec. 13, 1916. Serial No. 136,783. 


_ Excavator Bucket. R. M. Downie, as- 
signor to Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
Penn. 1,237,878, Aug. 21, 1917. Filed Feb. 
25, 1916. Serial No. 80,479 


Side-Dump Car. H. T. Anderson, assignor 
to Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1,237,445, Aug. 21, i917. Filed Dec 12, 
1911. Serial No. 665,369. 

Miner’s Lamp. F. E. Baldwin, New York, 
N. Y. 1,237,449, Aug. 21, 1917. Filed May 
20, 1913. Serial No. 768,775. 


Automatic Steam Jet Furnace Stoker. A. 
Cotton, Newark, N. J. 1,237,304, Aug. 21, 


1917. Filed July 29, 1911. - Serial No. 
641,302. 

Hoisting Apparatus. A. E. Norris, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1,238,184, Aug. 28, 1917. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1911. Serial No. 648,278. 

Ash Pan. H. S. Nelson, Cour d’Alene, 
Idaho. 1,238,555, Aug. 28) “9tTa a hiled 


Dees b.1916: 
Tunneling Machine. 

York, N. Y. 1,238,592; Augsa 28.91 97. 

Apr. 8, 1916. Serial No. 89,836. 


Serial No. 135,206. 


F. Stolzenburg, New 
Filed 
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Industrial News 
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Nashville, Tenn.—The Semet-Solvay Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., is planning the construc- 
tion of a $2,000,000 by-product plant here. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. is planning for 
extensive improvements in its collieries in 
the Shenandoah section. 


Beaver Meadow, Penn.—The Evans Coal 
Co. has commenced the erection of a new 
breaker and expects to place it in opera- 
tion within the next three months. 


Norfolk, Va.—The. Virginian Ry. recently 
placed some new 120-ton steel gondola coal 
cars on their road for experiment, These 
are the largest coal cars ever built. 


Pitcairn, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. is planning for the construction 
of a local coaling station, with bunkers of 
1200 tons capacity, to cost about $100,000. 


September 15, 1917 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Esslinger Coal 

. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000 to operate coal-mining properties, 
F. K. Lengler, Scranton, is the principal 
incorporator. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. has awarded a contract for 
the construction of three new coal pockets 
at the pier of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
in its Greenville yards. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern Railway 
has laid off four coal trains a day, on ac- 
count of the strike. Three operated between 
Middlesboro, Ky., and Knoxville, and one 
between Jellico, Tenn., and Knoxville. 


Mayking, Ky.—The Mayking Coal Corp. 
will construct 100 additional miners’ houses, 
build a 4-mile branch of railroad and 
construct a bridge across the Kentucky 
River. New mines are to be opened and 
the output of the plant greatly increased. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has tentatively approved 
the reduction of free time from ten to five 
days for the unloading of bunker coal at 
New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola. Defi- 
nite action will be taken by the Commission 
at a later date. 


Elk Garden, W. Va.—The Elk Garden 
Big Vein Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 to operate coal mines in 
the Blk district, Mineral County. S. 


Dixon, Elk Garden; Howard E. Cross, 
Bmoryville; R. G. King, T. F. and J. J. 
Sheehan, Baltimore, Md., are the incor- 
porators. 


Charleston, W. Va.—One of the largest 
coal deals ever closed in this section was 
consummated recently. John Laing, of 
Charleston, and A. J. Dalton and associates. 
of Cincinnati, purchased the mines and 
holdings of the Main Island Creek Coal Co. 
for a consideration said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Because of a shortage 
of coal cars which prevents the filling of 
coal contracts for local power plants, power 
being supplied Pittsburgh manufacturers 
will be cut off for a day or part of a day 
each week, in rotation, according to a 
statement issued recently by the Duquesne 
Light Co., which supplies power to a large 
proportion of the city. 


Sharon, Penn.—Steel mills of the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown districts report a 
serious shortage of coal. Many of the 
plants are using coal as fast as it is re- 
ceived and are unable to get a supply on 


hand. It is said the railroads are largely 
responsible, as there were not sufficient 
ears. Unless relief comes soon it is prob- 


able some mills will be forced to close. 


Duluth, Minn.—‘Midland_ Prince,” a 
steamer of Montreal, Canada, owned by 
the Canadian Steamship Line, unloaded 
6000 tons of American coal here today. It 
was the first vessel of Canadian register 
to carry a cargo of American coal to an 
American port since the lifting of the regu- 
Jation barring foreign vessels from entering 
United States coastwise and Lake traffic. 


Uniontown, Penn.—T. J. Mitchell, for- 
merly general manager of the W. J. Rainey 
interests in the Connellsville region, has 
purchased for himself and associates the 
plant of the Greenough Coal and Coke Co. 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. in Pike 
County, Ky. ‘The new owners will spend 
$100,000 on improvements, which will in- 
clude the installation of modern electrical 
equipment. 


Columbus, Ohio—Through efforts on the 
part of Governor Cox, of Ohio, and other 
state officials, it is believed that the prior- 
ity rule of Mr. Lovett, ordering all coal to 
be shipped to the Northwest, may be modi- 
fied. in Ohio at least, in order to permit 
domestic users and steam plants to get 
some coal. Attorney General McGhee went 
to Washington in an effort to get the prior- 
ity rule modified. 


Pitcairn, Penn.—By Oct. 1 the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. expects to have completed a 
$100,000 coaling station for its locomotives 
at Pitcairn. The bunkers from which the 
engines will take on their fuel supply will 
have 1200 tons capacity. This plant will 
also do away with the old “grab-bucket” 
system for coaling locomotives, and will do 
the work quicker and at a great saving in 
labor. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Mellons = of 
Pittsburgh, and D. B. Zimmerman, _ of 
Somerset, will open 15 mines in the Indian 
Creek Valley, Fayette County, where they 
ecntrol 20,000 to 30,000 acres of thin vein 
coal, according to an announcement made 
here. Three openings have been started 
and others will be made as rapidly as they 
ean be equipped. Ground has been broken 
for a town at Indian Head to house em- 
ployees. 


COAL AGE 


Johnstown, Penn.—One of the largest coal 
deals in Cambria County has just been re- 
corded at Ebensburg, when titles to more 
than 12,000 acres of coal land in Cambria 
and Jackson Townships were transferred 
to the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, for a consideration said to be over 
$2,000,000. The land was optioned 20 years 
ago for $20 per acre. The selling price 
shows the value to be 10 times the option 
price then given. 


Alphoretta, Ky.—The Long Fork 
Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio, up the 
left fork of Beaver Creek into a rich coal 
field—one of the richest in eastern Ken- 
tucky—is nearing completion, track laying 
having been started. It is expected that 
trains will be put on the road—over its en- 
tire distance—by Oct. 1. A large number of 
coal-operating companies will develop in 
that section. The road’s terminus is Weeks- 
bury, the new “overnight” town of the 
Elkhorn Gas Coal Mining Co, 


Pineville, Ky.—The properties of the Con- 
tinental Coal Corporation, which has been 
in bankruptcy for the past several months, 
have been purchased by the Federal Coal 
Co., organized at the time of the bank- 
ruptey to take over and operate the prop- 
erties. The sale was at the courthouse door 
here by Trustee C. M. Preston, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and the price paid was $1,- 
400,000. The Continental was the largest 
Kentucky coal operating company, owning 
about 28,000 acres and operating mines on 
Straight Creek. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Pocahontas- 
Logan Coal Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $8,000,000 to develop 10,000 
acres of mining properties in West Vir- 
ginia. The company is a consolidation of 
the following 11 companies: the Slab Fork, 
Albert, Guyan Valley, Alene. New Poca- 
hontas, Deegans-Eagle, Pocahontas Smoke- 
less, Orville and Faulkner coal corpora- 
tions, and the Franklin Mining Co., and 
Paragon Collieries Co. William E. Dee- 
gans is the principal incorporator and will 
head the new organization. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Because of the in- 
creased demand for anti-friction mine-car 
bearings, the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of 
Newark, N. J., has found it imperative to 
open a Pittsburgh office. where Walter adie 
Kearns, engineer in charge, will be in a po- 
sition to render prompt and efficient service, 
The new office is at 1272-1273 Frick An- 
nex, Bell phone Court 4169. While Mr. 
Kearns makes his headquarters at the 
Pittsburgh office, he can be reached by mail 
or telephone, if necessary, at his residence, 
38 Nutt Ave., Uniontown, Penn. 


Columbus, Ohio—Louis J. Guthke, pur- 
chasing agent for Columbus, announced 
that a gentlemen’s agreement has been 
made with the George M. Jones Coal Co. 
for coal for the various city departments 
at $3.05 per ton at the mines. This agree- 
ment was made prior to the fixing of prices 
by the President. An ordinance appro- 
priating $16,600 for fuel for the electric 
light and garbage-disposal plants for the 
coming month has been adopted by the City 
Council. An ordinance appropriated $20,- 
000 for fuel for the water-works depart- 
ment is still pending. 


Washington, D. C.—Reports show that 
the railroads have already effected an ex- 
traordinary improvement in the amount of 
coal handled in the country as a whole. 
Reports to the United States Government, 
just. available, show that in June the rail- 
roads hauled $750,323 cars of bituminous 
coal, an increase of 26.2 per cent. over June 
last year. That the railroads are also 
providing a much more nearly adequate 
transportation service for all freight is in- 
dicated by the fact that unfilled car orders, 
or what is called the ‘‘car shortage,’’ shows 
a reduction on June 20 of nearly 50 per 
cent. from the situation on May 1. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Under the personal 
direction of EH. M. Costin, General Superin- 
tendent of the Big Four Route, that carrier 
is establishing a huge pile of coal at Beach 
Grove. The purpose is to have in reserve 
an adequate supply of coal this fall and 
winter. This plan also has in view the re- 
lease for commercial purposes this winter 
of coal ears which otherwise would be 
used in hauling the road’s own fuel sup- 
ply. It is the intention of Mr. Costin to 
place in this pile 285,000 tons of coal, At 
the present time 62,000 tons of coal are 
piled on the ground at the Beach Grove 
shops. <A total of 1296 cars have been un- 
loaded. 


Toledo, Ohio—Shipments of lake tonnage 
at the Toledo docks showed a marked fall- 
ing off for the week ending Aug. 31. This 
is due largely to strikes in the Hocking Val- 
ley and a short car supply on several of the 
important coal carrying roads. The Hock- 
ing Valley docks loaded 96,000 tons during 
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the week ending Aug. 31 as compared with 
147,000 tons the previous week. The Toledo 
and Ohio Central docks loaded 89,463 tons 
as compared with 102,620 tons the previous 
week. The Toledo and Ohio Central docks 
have loaded 1,240,873 tons since the open- 
ing of navigation and the Hocking Valley - 
docks have loaded 2,584,421 tons for the 
season, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney-General McAl- 
lister has announced that he will ask Coal 
Director Garfield to abrogate the contract 
existing between coal operators and retail- 
ers in Missouri where these are made the 
basis for exorbitant prices to consumers. 
He has written to Garfield, calling his at- 
tention to contracts which are fixed on an 
increasing scale from month to month. $2.75 
per ton for April and increasing 25c. a 
month until September. T. T. Brewster, 
president of the Fifth and Ninth Districts 
Operators’ Association, says that practical- 
ly all operators having such contracts with 
dealers have given the dealers the option of 
cancelling. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Records, by the use of 
which coal operators of Kansas City are 
charged to have controlled the price and 
output of coal mined in Kansas and sold in 
this city, were seized recently by a deputy 
acting under an authorization issued by 
John T. Gose, assistant attorney generai of 
Missouri. who is conducting a coal investi- 
gation for the state. (The records were 
the property of the Southwest Coal Bureau, 
according to the testimony which disclosed 
it as an association of coal operators. W. 
BE. Blucher, secretary of the bureau, was 
subpoenaed before the investigating com- 
mittee immediately following the seizure of 
the records. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo docks in the 
week ending Sept. 7 were considerably 
more active than during the preceding 
week, du@ to a better car supply and the 
settlement of labor troubles in the Hocking 
Valley. The Hocking Valley docks handled 
179,000 tons during the week, as compared 
with 96,000 tons the week previous. The 
total handled by the docks since the open- 
ing of navigation is 2,763,276 tons. The 
Toledo & Ohio Central docks handled 101,- 
000 tons during the week, as compared with 
89,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled by the Toledo & Ohio Central 
docks since the opening of navigation is 1,- 
302,341 tons. 


Edwardsville, Yil.—Thomas Williamson, 
an Edwardsville attorney, is closing options, 
as trustee, for more than 20,000 acres of 
coal lands, extending over a territory of 50 
miles between Edwardsville and Nilwood, a 
distance of 50 miles. A. N. Crawford and 
A. W. Crawford, of Carlinville. are the pro- 
moters. The coal rights involve about $1,- 
250,000. Large Chicago interests are un- 
derstood to be in the deal. Through the 
field pass the Wabash, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis and the Tllinois Traction 
Co. The Northwestern Railroad Co. has de- 
veloped adjacent fields extensively and may 
have an interest in the new fleld 


St. Louis, Mo.—What promises to be one 
of the largest coal deals in the history of 
Illinois has been revealed by the recording 
of a dozen coal-right deeds at Carlinville. 
The plan eventually will mean the opening 
of twenty-five or thirty of the best-equipped 
mines in the state. The land lies between 
Edwardsville and Nilwood, a distance of 
50 miles, and it is estimated at 30,000 acres, 
The value of the coal rights is said to be 
$1,250,000. A. W. Crawford and A. N. 
Crawford, of Carlinville, are the promoters. 
Chicago interests, it is understood, are in 
the background. The Northwestern R.R. 
has extensive holdings in the field, through 
which pass_the Wabash; Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis and the Illinois Traction Com- 
pany (McKinley system). 


Columbus, Ohio—Ohio railroads on Aug. 
30 put into operation a horizontal increase 
of 15c. a ton in coal freight rates in this 
state, granted by the action of the Ohie 
Public Utilities Commission. The new ta- 
riffs were filed with the commission more 
than two months ago. but were suspended 
at two different times pending a hearing by 
the commission. The utilities commission 
in its latest action has allowed the tariffs 
to take effect ‘without affirmative action by 
the commission.” This enables the com- 
mission to render a decision either for or 
against the rates if future developments 
should make such action warranted. The 
interstate commerce commission had al- 
ready allowed the tariffs sought, and by the 
action of the state commission Ohio car- 
riers now have a differential of 40c. a_ton 
in favor of Ohio coal against West Vir- 
ginia coal. If it is found desirable the 
Ohio commission can reopen the case when- 
ever it wishes and prevent the operation of 
the tariffs. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand for spot coal, especially that em- 
ployed for steam raising, is heavy, with 
practically no supply. Sales on the $2 
basis for bituminous are exceptional, and 
some industrial plants are suffering. 


Anthracite—The production of anthracite 
is running perhaps higher than at any time 
in the history of the industry, and this fuel 
is moving to market rapidly. The demand 
for steam sizes is especially good. Ship- 
ments to the Great Lakes and to New Eng- 
land are in greater volume than previously, 
but New England buyers would be uneasy 
were it not for the stocks of coal already 
accumulated in that section against the 
time of need. New England water power 
is especially good this fall, which is tend- 
ing somewhat to relieve the demand for 
coal. Domestic grades in New York are in 
short supply and but few dealers. will 
quote a. time of delivery. The same is true 
to a less extent concerning most places 
throughout the East. The cold weather 
during the week has had a tendency to 
stimulate purchases of the domestic sizes 
of anthracite. The steam grades of this 
fuel are in particularly strong demand since 
supplies of bituminous steam coals cannot 
be had except on contract and steam users 
are naturally turning to the small sizes 
of anthracite wherever their furnaces are 
at all suitable for burning this fuel. 


Bituminous—The demand for bituminous 
coal is growing stronger, and, if anything, 
more insistent, while the supply is slightly 
decreasing. What coal of this description 
is moving is moving on contract and sales 
of spot coal at the $2 basis are few and 
far between, the volume of such coal being 
practically negligible. Some mines not pro- 
vided with contracts have closed down, and 
others are working short time on account 
of poor car and labor supply. At a time 
when most industrial plants could be mak- 
ing good money, some of them have been 
obliged to curtail operations and others 
have shut down entirely. It is reported 
from Maryland that some of the canneries 
which supply their fuel needs from the spot 
market, buying coal only as it is required, 
have been unable to operate on account of 
an inability to secure fuel, and the fruit 
and vegetables, about the preservation of 
which the country has heard much in the 
past few months, are rotting on the ground. 
At New York, it is not uncommon for 
vessels to be held up in the bay for the 
reason that bunker coal cannot be supplied. 
Dealers and consumers throughout the en- 
tire country are scouring the market to 
secure whatever supplies of fuel are avail- 
able and, in most instances, are getting in 
return only a small portion of what they 
desire to secure. 


Lake Trade—The coal trade on the Great 
Lakes is progressing rapidly, and large 
tonnages are being shipped to the North- 
west. It is predicted that if the Lakes re- 
main open for a reasonable time after navi- 
gation officially closes, there will be no 
searcity of coal in the Upper Lake region. 


Middle Western—There is a pronounced 
shortage of both cars and labor through- 
out the Middle West region, and this con- 
dition is becoming acute. Certain embar- 
goes on Hastern roads are interfering with 
the shipment of Eastern coals to Western 
markets. This is particularly true of the 
smokeless and splint coals of West Vir- 
ginia. Indiana mines, in particular, have 
been working on short time, in many in- 
stances averaging less than half time, due 
te car shortage. Throughout the southern 
Illinois region .this shortage has not been 
so pronounced, and the mines have oper- 
ated to about 75 per cent. of their full 
time rating. A considerable improvement 
has been noticed in the market, this apply- 
ing particularly to domestic coals and prob- 
ably induced by the cooler weather. Prac- 
tically no coals from points east of Indiana 
are reaching the Southwestern markets. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade active, 
making up deficiency resulting from light 
summer buying. Bituminous demand be- 
coming still more insistent. Reserve stocks 
at a minimum and efforts to increase pro- 
| duction meet with little success, Middle 
| Western situation remains firm. 


COAL AGE 


Market Department 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


A partial recovery from the depression of 
the preceding week was registered by the 
ratio of tonnage produced to _ full-time 
capacity for the week ended Aug. 25. Mines 
in twelve states, representing more than 
one-third of the output of the country, re- 
ported a production amounting to 68.5 per 
cent. of their full-time output as limited by 
the labor force at present available. As 
compared with the ratio for the week ended 
Aug. 18, this was a substantial improve- 
ment, but the index is still far below the 
level attained in July. The recovery was 
largely due to the partial cessation of the 
Illinois strikes, which raised the ratio for 
that state from 54.8 to 69.3 per cent. The 
loss of working time in eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee became even more acute. 
Mines in this area realized but 4.7 per 
cent. of their full-time output. 


PER CENT. OF FULL-TIME OUTPUT 
PRODUCED IN WEEK ENDED 


July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
State 28 4 11 18 25 
Towala.mineo. seiner S203) 87 Sunol ao oD 86. 
Dhinoisseeceeeeeeers O00, 72: Oma 0s5aeo4 69. 
Indiana see ano1es, 00 beGaae a I 69. 
Ohio use eee OO 4d Sede Ob aes 68. 
Western Penn..... 16.3. 78.10.78: 2069 13: 
Winding Gulf re- 
gion; WisValeeeeee ee. . 202 77 


Southwestern Va... 95.8 
E. Ky.,and Tenn.. 82.6 ; 
Alabams can se ee Wc 4 ier 8S; 
Kansas & Missouri 69.5 
Oklahoma & Ark.. 79.0 
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Total reporting 
from beginning, 75.3 73.0 71.8 62.5 68.5 


The same recovery from the slump of 
the week ended Aug. 18 is shown by com- 
parable statistics of coal originated by the 
principal bituminous carriers. Shipments 
for the week ended Sept. 1 in turn slightly 
exceeded those for the week of Aug. 25. 
Illinois, Indiana, western Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio recorded increases more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the abnor- 
mally low shipments of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, still affected by the strike. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED : 











District / +. 18 Aug. 25 Sept. 1 
Alabama, East. Kentucky 
and East. Tennessee.... 6,755 5,368 5,550 
Illinois, Indiana, and 
Western Kentucky..... 20,927 22,423 22,938 
Pennsylvania and Ohio..... 44,350 47,058 47,622 
West Virginia and Virginia 
Smokeless............ 13,258 14,021 13,664 
West Virginia and Virginia 
High volatile.......... 18,897 18,799 18,247 
West of the Mississippi... 1,700 1,762 1,923 
Total sexo. cee ois 105,887 109,431 109,944 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—Readjustment in iron and steel 
values is slow-paced and the Government 
situation is more complicated if anything. 
A significant fact is that representatives 
of some of the Entente Allies are again 
actively negotiating on their own behalf, 
indicating the suspension, for the time at 
least, of efforts to get steel for them through 
the War Industries Board at the prices 
to be fixed later for the Washington Gov- 
ernment. The Attorney General has given 
an opinion that manufacturer members of 
advisory committees may continue their ac- 
tivities at Washington, by declaring their 
interest in each Government contract that 
may be taken by their companies. The steel 
committee has not resumed its functions, 
however, as the opinion is considered vague 
on some points and machinery is lacking 
for complying with the conditions imposed. 
There is a steady run of Government buy- 
ing while the major war program is being 
worked out; Government purchases, in fact, 
make up the bulk of current business. In- 
dividual consumers, in the general belief 
that the market will continue to decline, 
are doing no buying that can be put off. 


Dun—Waiting is still the rule in not a 
few quarters, though in the main business 
is rather less hesitant and the advancing 
season is calculated to stimulate those 
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branches which have experienced the usual 
summer halting. With lower temperatures, 
working conditions are also better, but the 
enlargment of manufacturing capacity does 
not in all cases assure augmented outputs, 
for the labor problem grows more difficult 
with the draft in operation, and even where 
supplies of raw materials are adequate, the 
obstacles in transportation not infrequently 
ei oa their movement to points of desti- 
nation. 


Bradstreet—Governmental buying, fall 
festivals, visits of country merchants, good 
crop prospects, activity in manufacturing, 
the coming of autumn and the concededly 
favorable outlook for fall trade have 
brought about an upward trend in business. 
Governmental buying, in a class by itself, 
tekes precedence over other operations, yet 
trade in products needed by the public at 
large has broadened, and displays of fall 
goods have caused retail distribution to 
revive. Nevertheless, uncertainty about the 
extent to which price fixing by the Gov- 
ernment will extend checks various enter- 
prises, has forced some to temporarily slow 
down, and at the same time the _ subject 
of taxation on excess profits engenders un- 
certainty while halting plans for expansion. 


Dry .Goods Economist—Generally lower 
speculative prices for raw cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange and a belief 
with many that futures would show a down- 
ward price tendency, added. further weak- 
ness to prices for print cloth convertibles 
held by speculators who have shown a dis- 
position of late to lower their stock. Con- 
verters, however, reported that prices for 
gray cloths with mills showed no material 
change, as mills are well supplied with or- 
cers for Government and converters’ use. 
Inquiries from Government sources for the 
week amounted to one million yards of 
assorted cottons, including ducks. 


_Marshall, Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods equals the volume 
of the corresponding period of a year ago, 
which was the largest in our history up 
to that time. Road sales for immediate 
shipment are running about the same as 
in the same period of 1916, while those 
for future delivery are considerably ahead. 
More merchants have been in the market 
during the week. Collections are good. 
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New England consumers would be appre- 
hensive over inability to buy spot coal were 
it not for two te three months stocks on 
hand. Good water power a factor not al- 
ways realized. A few plants are already 
affected by market deadlock. Quotations 
on $2 net ton basis extremely rare. An- 
thracite shipments slightly better. 


Bituminous—While there is a _ feeling 
that progress is being made toward some 
adjustment of the price situation, there is 
still an utter lack of authoritative infor- 
mation. Operators and sales agents are 
continuing to turn down inquiries, while at 
the same time every effort is made to keep 
up shipments on orders undertaken before 
the President’s order was _ issued. Soon 
some of the smaller operations will lack 
consignments and the trade will then be in 
position to begin to measure the effect of 
the Government action. 

That the latter is bound to curtail pro- 
duction seems universally conceded, but for 
the present it is non-effective. In this 
territory, as elsewhere, fuel consumption is 
much larger than normal and those plants 
that relied upon hand-to-mouth purchases 
are on the verge of serious curtailment. 
Still others consistently accumulated coal 
during May, June and July, and have a 
comfortable margin for the next month or 
two. 

Water power has been unusually good 
and this has been an advantageous circum- 
stance to many of the textile mills. Then, 
too, early August buying was heavy and 
deliveries on these purchases will continue 
for some weeks to come. Practically every 
industry has all the business it can handle, 
and yet no coal shipper dares ask more 
than the $2 basis nor is any shipper ap- 
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parently willing to sell his output at this 
level. Coal is in good active request, yet 
there is practically no spot coal to be had. 

The trade has followed with much in- 
terest the circulars issued by the Federal 
Fuel Director. The statement that per- 
sons associated with the distribution of coal 
will not be eligible for the local committees 
puts the usual premium on misinformation, 
Among three or five on such committees 
one member with some practical knowledge 
of the coal business would not be too great 
a concession. 

Except for an occasional ‘forced sale” 
to free cars at Hampton Roads there is 
practically no spot business on Pocahontas 
or New River. The movement to the North- 
west continues heavy, and receipts here are 
already somewhat affected. Offerings of 
Pocahontas and New River for inland de- 
livery from points like Providence and 
Boston have practically ceased. 

George’s Creek receipts here are almost 
nil. The tonnage coming to tide-water is 
light this year anyway, and the western 
priority order operates so strongly against 
New England that cargoes here are a 
great rarity. 

A few buyers profess having bought 
Pennsylvania steam grades at $2 net ton 
as a result of the Government ruling, but 
such statements are hard to run down. 
Any general offering on the $2 basis, is not 
looked for in this market. 


No tonnage is open to spot sale, appar- . 


ently, at the New York or Philadelphia 
loading piers. Diligent inquiry fails to dis- 
close any responsible house willing either 
to sell on the $2 basis, or to run counter 
to the Federal ruling. 

We are still in no position, therefore, 
to list quotations on any of the grades. 
Contract shipments are coming forward 
quite regularly and so long as that is the 
case we see no prospect of radical change 
in the near future. 


Anthracite—Receipts from Philadelphia 
have improved slightly, but New York ship- 
ments are still slow. Most retailers have 
been obliged to accept liberal proportions 
of chestnut in their cargoes the past few 
weeks, but egg and stove are again avail- 
able in sparing quantities. 

Reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the retail situation in various cities 
confirm the extent of the shortage, even 
as compared with 1916 which was behind 
1915. The figures reported are compiled 
from actual examination of dealers’ books. 

There is no let-up in the demand in any 
direction, so far as we can learn. The 
companies that have been shipping regu- 
larly to this market this year are doing 
what they can to keep dealers in business. 
Other shippers, however, are doing little. 

Apparently, pea is in just as good re- 
cuest as ever, notwithstanding the recent 
advance. Retailers are still obliged to take 
on quantities of “independent” coal, al- 
though prices are now adjusted to the 75c. 
premium allowed to mines not “railroad- 
owned.” 


NEW YORK 


Stocks of anthracite domestic coals low, 
with an urgent demand. Call for the buck- 
wheat coals is strong, owing to the scarcity 
of bituminous. Barley is long. Bituminous 
operators hopeful of an early revision of 
prices. Industrial plant owners complain 
of lack of coal and write the Washington 
authorities. Heavy shipments to the West 
may cause trouble in the East. Shipping 
delayed because of lack of supplies. 


Anthracite—The trade has settled down 
to its fall business in earnest, with a 
heavy demand for the domestic coals and 
little coal to meet it. There is an urgent 
eall for supplies from every direction and 
while the operators and shippers say the re- 
ceipts here are nearly normal, dealers have 
no stocks on hand. Retail dealers have less 
coal in their yards than in many years 
but they have placed more in cellars than 
heretofore. At the same time many of 
them have unfilled orders aggregating sev- 
eral thousand tons on their books, The 
only activity is, in the steam: coals. 

Unlike the bituminous situation there is 
no confusion over prices, the only change 
having been made in the selling price of 
pea coal. Already opposition to the ad- 
vance has arisen in some localities and it 
is contemplated by some organizations to 
send petitions to Washington asking for a 
revision of prices. In this _ city the retail 
dealers have not changed their prices and 
no change is thought of at this time. 

The local trade is interested in the ef- 
forts of the bituminous mine workers to 
secure an increase in wages, realizing that 
if they are successful a similar increase 
might be asked for by the anthracite mine 
workers. : 

While there is an urgent demand for 
egg, stove and chestnut, the call for the last 
named size is less strong than for the 
others, Independent product is less plen- 
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uful at_the loading docks than company 
coals. Dealers complain of¥slow shipments 
and there is much anxiety because of their 
inability to obtain sufficient coal to fill 
outstanding orders. Pea coal, the other 
domestic size, is scarce. 

Much of the activity in the steam coals 
is due to the scarcity of bituminous and 
prices being held tighter than is usually 
the’ case for this time of the year. Barley 
is longer than either of the other two sizes. 
Some idea of what dealers think of the 
future of these coals may be gotten from 
the prices submitted to one of the City De- 
partments last week which ranged from 
$7.67 to $8.15 for Buckwheat No. 1 and 
$5.96 to $6.46 for barley. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
eeeruear at the lower ports are as fol- 
ows: . 


Circular Individual 

Broken pec ese ences strc en oD $6.70 
igre ae te 5.85 6.60 
DtOve. aware eae 6.10 6.85 
Chestnut...... aNtefos.cs 6.20 6.95 

Of. rine steed wins tatorety = 5.30 6.05 
Bucks Werte cue. Sant: 3.95@4.15 4.80@5.90 
Rice remeceibaet cen: 3.40@3.60 3.75@4.00 
Barleyiccevaree + ests. si 2.90@3.10 2.30@3.00 
Boller eer. aS. 50° Pines 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—While there is not much 
activity in the local market, tradesmen 
have a better feeling as to the future and 
are hopeful of a revision in prices. Mean- 
while the situation continues quiet with 
little coal moving, except on contract. Pro- 
duction depends largely upon the size of 
the contracts held by the operator. 

There has been no let-up in the demand 
here and some shippers believe it is be- 
coming more urgent. Conditions at many 
nearby industrial plants are more acute 
and the owners are doing everything pos- 
sible to get supplies, some even going so 
far as to write the Washington authorities 
complaining of the lack of coal and telling 
of their efforts to secure fuel. 

Meanwhile operators and shippers are 
adhering strictly to the Government prices 
and turning down manv new orders. Large 
plants which ordinarily are able to get 
sufficient coal to operate on their contracts 
are endeavoring to pick up free coals ow- 
ing to the longer operating hours but are 
meeting with little success. Contract coal 
{s moving in good shape, but most con- 
sumers are willing to take more than they 
are getting. 

Operators and shippers are carefullv 
watching developments from the almost 
daily conferences being held in Washington 
and expect that the outcome will be a 
change in the price-list. Meanwhile, the 
mine workers are becoming restless and 
are asking the operators in some districts 
for higher wages. “' 

The heavy shipments made to the West- 
ern markets by direction of the Federal 
authorities will in the opinion of many 
coal men, result in sericus conditions in 
the East this winter. This is especially 
true of districts which depend greatly upon 
the Fairmont coals. 

The lack of free coals is delaying ship- 
ying, the harbor being liberally dotted with 
vessels that cannot f° to sea because of the 
lack of bunker fuel. , 

It is said that some middle houses that 
contracted heavily with operators previ- 
ous to the fixing of the new prices are 
being hard pinched because of their 
failure to dispose of their coal before the 
new prices went into effect. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade stirred by cool weather. 
School opening adds to rush. Rumor of 
Government price change. Retail prices 
vary. No standard retail prices for several 
months. Trade Commission asks dealers 
for new reports. Bituminous trade condi- 
tion chaotic. Hope for better prices grows 
stronger, Supply of coal short, as well as 
cars. 


Anthracite—With cool weather prevail- 
ing, the retail trade has been somewhat 
stirred by the demands for coal. Mostly 
the requests were for half-ton lots and 
principally for pea size. Of course, not all 
dealers were able to supply this size, but 
the turning of the trade over to chestnut 
was not so difficult. While the dealers 
met the demands in good shape, yet they 
have a feeling of uneasiness at this fore- 
taste of rush times. 

The demand at this time was, of course, 
only for fuel for cooking stoves, as most 
people desire to have a fire in the house to 
take off the chill, but when the need for 
the regular heating furnaces arrives some 
dealers fear they will be unable to meet 
the demand. 
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The present rush is also further aug- 
mented by the opening of the schools and 
the return to the city of many families 
whose homes have been closed since early 
summer. The dealers now find themselves 
in a quandary to supply the coal on orders 
placed since spring. This is the busi ess 
the retailers neglected for higher pri 2d 
orders that came later, but which now 
must be given attention, 

There is a rumor current that the Gov- 
ernment intends to revise the prices as 
issued for the season commencing Sept. 1 
and it would seem that the news is based 
on something more substantial than mere 
rumor. Most of the talk seems to center 
about the price of pea coal and it would 
not be surprising if the order came to re- 
duce this size to $3.50 beginning with Oct. 
1. Other interests seem to feel that in this 
event about 10 cents per ton might be 
added to the prepared sizes. 

The winter prices as announced by the 
retailers vary. One large company is quot- 
ing egg at $8.25 stove at’$8.50, chestnut 
at $8.75 and pea at $7.75. The latter is 
based on $4 pea coal at the mines. 

The retail trade was a little upset this 
week by receiving requests from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for further informa- 
tion regarding the business. Retailers were 
asked to fill in forms showing their stock on 
hand on Sept. 1. as compared with this 
time last year. Their receipts for August, 
1916, and August, 1917 with the prices 
paid and the prices charged their custom- 
ers. It is likely that the margin between 
the cost and selling price for August this 
year is greater than for years. This is ac- 
counted for by the increased cost of every- 
thing entering into the dealers’ business. 
Dealers claim this can easily be proven, 
but they must have the opportunity. 

The steam sizes are showing a little more 
strength, probably due to the cool weather 
and the approaching season when they will 
be needed for heating purposes. Buck- 
wheat is the most popular of the junior 
sizes and is bringing around $3.50. Rice 
and barley are not strong and are selling 
close to $2 and $1 respectively. 

Both the wholesale and retail men claim 
they never had their accounts in better 
shape. Sixty-day business is not sought 
by either branch of the trade, which in 
times past was the custom. 

The prices per gross ton at the mines 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond 
for tide are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line Tide 
Broken I O4 695 59:49 Oe BNCk1 $2.90 3. 
Pa ae oe 4-45) 75580), Rice... 3.).4), 2.40 3.4 
Stove...... 4.70 605 Boiler..... ITAA eG | 
Nias 4:80) 6519 “Barley = a, 12900) 2.15 
Pea 4.00 5.15 
Bituminous—The bituminous trade con- 


tinues in the same chaotic condition preva- 
lent since the Government prices were an- 
nounced a few weeks since. Production is 
in no way commensurate with the demand 
and local consumers are extremely anxious 
to secure shipments. It goes without ques- 
tion that the standard fixed prices are ad- 
hered to, but the offer: cof increased prices 
are still quitc numerous from concerns who 
are in dire need of fuel and yet who fail 
to understand the seriousness of the case 
should any shipper receive more than the 
Government figure for his coal. 

The car supply continues to be in about 
the same proportion as has prevailed for 
weeks past and many operations report be- 
ing unable to operate full time on this ac- 
count. Because of this there is practically 
no coal to be had at $2, as even with the 
entire production most contract business is 
short. 

Local shippers are ‘beginning to take 
some encouragement from the statement of 
the Fuel Administrator that the prices of 
bituminous coal may be adjusted in the 
near future and laying stress on the fact 
that prices first announced were purely 
tentative. 


BALTIMORE 


Coal situation grows acute while fuel 
men await solution from Washington. 
Operators hotly protesting price. Hard coal 
prices advance and supplies a little easier. 


Bituminous—Looking to Washington still 
for an. early solution of the great fuel 
tangle that has arisen through Government 
price regulation, the trade here finds that 
it can purchase no $2 coal, that even con- 
tract fuel is running in light supply, ap- 
parently due to the fact that the entire 
mining world is in a state of unrest, and 
stocks and supplies at tide are becoming 
so light as to cause distinct uneasiness as 
to the near-outlook. } 

Big plants here are at present either 
drawing upon their stocks to aid what con- 
tract coal they can secure, or are borrowing 
contract coal from other industries that can 
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spare tnem a part of their deliveries. Some 
few may be getting through coal bought 
practically spot at higher than Government 
figures, but no one will admit such trans- 
actions. That there has been much dating 
back of orders to tide over the present 
tight situation, pending Government solu- 
tion of its own-created problem, is more 
than probable. 

Anthracite—Anthracite supplies are com- 
ing through a little better, although all the 
coal men here are far back on their orders. 
The September retail advance of 10c. a ton 


has been inaugurated, making prices here 
at present as follows: Broken, $9.20, egg, 
$8.90; stove, $9.15; chestnut, $9.15; pea, 
$8.30. Sunbury, egg, $9.15; stove, $9.40; 
chestnut, $9.55. Lykens Valley, egg, $9.65; 
stove, $9.90; chestnut, $9.90. Buckwheat 
coal, $6.70. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Stocks still large. Heavy shipments coast- 
wise. No sales reported at Government 
price. Good dumpings past week. 

The terminals still report good stocks 
on hand, which do not seem to have been 
diminished to any great extent by the 
large tonnage dumped during the past week. 
The bulk of the tonnage has moved coast- 
wise under contract, also considerable coal 
has been taken by the Navy Department. 
Navy requirements are expected to be 
heavier this week than for some time past. 

Foreign inquiry is fairly good, but few 
quotations seem to have been made as it is 
not quite clear to the trade whether or not 
the price fixed by the Government applies 
to the export and bunker trade. It does 
not seem reasonable that it should as it is 
hardly possible that the Government would 
fix a maximum price to be charged the for- 
eign consumer, 

The foreign customer would then benefit 
at the expense of the citizens of this coun- 
try. A number of shippers are awaiting 
some definite expression from Washington 
on this point. In the meantime there is a 
difference of opinion regarding this class of 
business. As far as can be ascertained 
there have been no domestic sales since 
the proclamation of the President fixing 
the mine price, at either the fixed price 
or any other. 

Shippers are confining themselves to con- 
tract business strictly, and seem pretty busy 
at it. As will be noted from the detailed 
record of the past week’s dumping an in- 
erease is shown. This bids fair to keep 
up this week and the total of the month 
should be large. 

Some improvement is noticed in the mat- 
ter of obtaining bunker and export licenses. 
The delay is not so great as heretofore 
and it is understood that the Bureau of 
Export Licenses works 24 hours per day. 

Dumpings for the past week were: 


Week Ending 
Sept. 8 


,412 gross tons 
,901 gross tons 


Virginia, Railways seen ss dec wee 10 
Norfolk & Western Railway..... 11 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.... . 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Practically no charters are heard of from 
Hampton Roads to Boston, the peculiar 
state of the coal market being a controlling 
condition. ‘Two dollars and fifty cents is 
still quoted, but except for a few barges 
the rate is only nominal. 

On Long Island Sound, New York load- 
ing, rates are $1.25@1.35 to Providence 
and $1.40@1.50 to New Bedford. To East- 
ern Maine points $3 is again the going 
freight. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


No market developments, sales at the $2 
basis remaining insignificant. Reports are 
that production is decreasing. Some wagon 
mines are reopening. 


The coal market has not developed to 
any extent since last report. Ther: is no 
regular trading on the $2 basis, to the extent 
ol any material tonnage. Operators insist 
that production is decreasing because there 
are mines that cannot produce on the $2 
basis, while it appears that the mines that 
rave a lower cost are shipping all their 
output on contracts, leaving nothing to be 
offered in the market. 

No information is available as to what 
representations are being made to the coal- 
control authorities at Washington on behalf 
of the operators. It is stated, however, 
that many operators are suggesting to those 
who inquire for coal and are turned down, 
that they write to Dr. Garfield relating 
the circumstances. 

Shipments in the Lake trade have been 
heavy since the priority order went into 
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effect and the railroads are giving the 
movement excellent dispatch. 

Some of the steel mills have been com- 
plaining loudly of their inability to buy 
coal in the market and assert that they are 
going to lose production. Some reports are 
already in circulation of steel output being 
reduced, particularly in the Youngstown 
district, on account of coal shortage, but 
these reports seem to be premature. In a 
number of cases mills have stock piles, ac- 
cumulated against trouble in the winter, 
and these stock piles would be taken be- 
fore operations were curtailed. 

We quote the market, such as there is, 
at the fixed prices, $1.75 for slack, $2 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for sized coal, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with 15c. 
additional in case sales are made by brok- 
ersay 

It is understood some of the wagon mines 
are now operating on the basis of selling 
coal at $2 at the mine and charging vari- 
ous prices, averaging $2 or more, for haul- 
ing the coal to railroads. The supply of 
cars, however, is quite limited. 


BUFFALO 


No change in the bituminous situation. 
Jobbers still waiting to see what the mine 
owners do. All coal moves on contract, 
with no prospect of coming down. Anthra- 
cite moving fast. Local trade easier. 


Bituminous—Nobody is yet willing to sell . 


coal for $2 or near it. The way the price 
is avoided is to turn the entire output in 
on contracts and allow the consumer, who 
has no previous agreement, to go without 
any. It has been found entirely impossible 
to get a ton of coal for such members of 
the trade so far. Even when there is com- 
plaint that the supply is giving out the 
coal is not forthcoming. The uniform reply 
of the operators is that they have contracts 
enough to take their whole output and they 
have nothing to sell. Some of the smaller 
operators have closed down, on the claim 
that they are not able to run at a profit at 
Megha prices. Jobbers agree that they are 
right. 

This leaves the jobbers nothing to do but 
to look after such contracts as they have 
and stand off all orders for uncontracted 
coal. They do not feel like taking any 
chances on selling at higher prices, even 
if they could get a supply. They entirely 
agree with the operators that the price is 
too low. 

There is complaint of car shortage and 
lack of labor still, but all this is pretty 
nearlv a lost issue in view of the problem 
of prices. It is generally believed that 
the Government will have to increase its 
price before the situation will clear up. 
Then if operators sutdenlv find thev have 
free coal to sell it mav look peculiar. 

It may still be profitable to show what 
the Buffalo price of bituminous would be 
if onerators would sell it at the regulation 


price. This is as follows, per net ton, 
f.0.b.: 

Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh (rail rate)............ $3.30 $3.80 
Bessemer (rail rate) ............. 3.20 3.70 
Allegheny Valley (rail rate)...... oe hs 3.65 


Anthracite—The local trade is tranquil. 
There are consumers who claim thev are 
not getting anv coal but the fact remains 
that more has been distributed through the 
city than ever before during the summer 
season. Some heavy dealers say their 
books show about 40 per cent. more than 
last season since April and they feel that 
there is no reason to be disturbed. The 
city will be well taken care of, as it always 
has been. 

At the same time the citv shippers are 
besieged every day bv Western and Cana- 
dian retailers, complaining that they have 
no coal and are afraid the winter will find 
them unable to meet the demand. The situ- 
ation is perplexing, for more coal has also 
been shipped into that territory this sum- 
mer than in former seasons and of course 
the consumers have it. They would mostly 
take twice what they have and clamor for 
more, so convinced are they that there is 
going to be a shortage next winter. 

The fixing of certain anthracite prices 
latelv has made no difference. The idea 
is that there is to be a shortage and nobody 
can convince buyers to the contrary. Re- 
tailers are also aware that they could in- 
crease their sales just as far as they could 
set coal, so they are doing what they can 
to get more. 

Anthracite shinments by Lake are liberal, 
heing as follows for the week without the 
Canadian report, which is withheld: 47.700 
tons to Chicago; 16,700 tons to Milwaukee; 
13.260 tons to Green Bav: 1000 tons to 
Denere and 77,700 tons to Duluth and Supe- 
rior. 

Freight rates remain at $1.25 to Depere, 
75 cents to Green Bay, 60 cents to Chi- 
cago, 60 cents to Milwaukee and 45 cents 
to Duluth. 
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CLEVELAND 


Lake shipments increasing. 
eastern Ohio production, 


The Federal Government’s order giving 
preference to Lake shipments has greatly 
increased these shipments and the tonnage 
loaded for the Northwest. Last week was 
the largest of any week since the estab- 
lishment of the Lake Erie Bituminous Coal 
Exchange. It is hoped these conditions will 
prevail till close of navigation as it is re- 
ported that the Northwestern coal docks 
were over 900,000 tons short on Aug. 1, as 
compared with Aug. 1, 1916. 

During the month of August 4,300,000 
tons of bituminous coal was shipped to the 
Northwest. This is 80,000 tons more than 
was ever shipped in any one month before. 

For the month of August the Pittsburg 
No. 8 district in eastern Ohio produced 
1,017,995 tons. This is a decrease of about 
100,000 tons as compared with August, 1916. 


TOLEDO 


All users of steam coal, and the majority 
of the dealers, are scouring the market in 
an effort to place orders for fuel in any 


Decrease in 


amounts. Most mines are reported sold up 
to capacity. 
Buying in all departments of the coal 


trade is at a standstill, but not because of 
a lack of interest on the part of the buyers. 
Wholesalers in this city, for the most part, 
are not accepting orders for immediate de- 
livery. The scarcity of cars, labor and 
motive power is given as the main reason 
why orders can not be handled as effec- 
tively as a month ago. 

Some coal is arriving, but the amount is 
negligible when compared to the greatly 
advanced demands being made upon the 
wholesalers this year. Every factory in this 
city is using more coal by a wide margin 
than it did last year. 

The Lake trade is in the midst of an 
activity never experienced before. As a 
result of the recent Government order to 
help solve the problem of distributing coal 
in the Northwest, several vessels engaged 
in the ore trade, which were returning to 
Duluth without a cargo, were stopped in 
the Detroit River by Government officials 
and ordered to return to Toledo and secure 
a cargo of coal. 

No vessels are leaving this port without 
a load of coal for the Upper Lakes. A 
local dock which had been handling on an 
average of 800 cars of coal per day, is now 
dumping over 950 cars into the holds of 
the carriers. Other docks have been speeded 
up and are handling about a third more 
cars every day than they were during the 
summer months. Freighters are taking an 
average of 11,000 tons of coal as a cargo, 
and the railroads are hard put to it to 
supply the docks with sufficient coal to 
load the ships. 

Prices per ton, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 


Lump and Nut and 
Mine-Run Egg Slack 
Hocking and 


Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2.25@2.60 $1.75@2.10 


Kentucky.. 1.95@2. 40 2.30@2.65 1.70@2.15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 7B Jo Vey fb 
West Virginia 
Bplintes:t) 2.00 2.25 ay A 
DETROIT 


Little or no free coal is to be found in 
the market. Anthracite receipts continue 
light. Shipments by Lake gain in volume. 


Bituminous—With demand for steam coal 
moderately active and coming from con- 
sumers who expect to supply their require- 
ments at the prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment, wholesalers and jobbers say almost 
no free coal is to be had in the local 
market. The explanation is offered that 
producers of bituminous coal are finding 
themselves unable to turn out a quantity 
much in excess of the amount covered by 
contracts which they had taken prior to 
the date when the Government prices were 
announced. The producers, it is said, are 
obliged to exert vigorous effort in order to 
get out sufficient coal to fill contracts, 
which for the most part were booked at 
prices materially higher than those later 
put in effect by the Government. 


Anthracite—Retail dealers are receiving 
only small quantities of anthracite and their 
efforts to obtain a more liberal allotment 
are said to be meeting with little success. 
Many of the consumers, who have not al- 
ready given their order, are reported to be 
holding back, evidently with the _ belief 
that they will derive some advantage from 
the prospective fixing of retail prices by 
the Government. It is feared by some of 
the dealers that the result of this delay 
will be a releasing of so large a volume 
of business later that stocks on hand and 
delivery facilities will be unable to take 
eare of all customers in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 
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Lake Trade—Considerable improvement 
is reported in the movement of coal to 
loading docks on the Lakes, this being 
largely the result of Government action 
requiring the railroads to turn over all 
suitable available cars to be loaded with 
Lake coal. The Lake Erie Coal Exchange 
is now offering a rate of 50c. to ports at 
the head of Lake Superior and T5c. to 
Lake Michigan ports. Delays imposed on 
ore carriers by car shortage at unloading 
ports is having the effect of shortening the 
available supply of vessel tonnage for hand- 
ling coal shipments. 


COLUMBUS 


The Ohio market is still in an unsettled 
state. There is little free coal on the 
market and operators are generally refus- 
ing orders. The Lake traffic is taking all 
available tonnage. 


Uncertainty still characterizes the coal 
trade in Ohio. Operators, jobbers and re- 
tailers are at a loss how to proceed and as 
a result a large majority are doing little. 
The “provisional” prices fixed at Washing- 
ton still maintain but it is generally be- 
lieved that higher prices will be allowed 
and consequently operators and jobbers are 
waiting to see which way the market turns. 
The Lake trade is active and there is also 
a good steam demand. Domestic coal is 
quiet. 

Production has been slightly better dur- 
ing the past week. Certain railroad em- 
bargoes have had the effect of curtailing 
the output and there are quite a few com- 
plaints of actual shortage of equipment. 
Labor troubles have been settled to a cer- 
tain extent although some districts still 
have mines idle because of labor difficu'ties. 
It is estimated that the Hocking Valley is 
producing about 75 per cent. of normal. 
FBastern Ohio is credited with 65 per cent. 
and other fields 
75 per cent. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ S225 ee $25 250 st. 

_ Inch and a.quarter.«... 2.25 Diels $2.25 
Three-quarter inch. .”... . 2205 2225 2.25 
IN Geer ance Ceres tte ate FAA) 225 2.25 

MRR ne ters aha SP87aievenaPane 2.25 1A Je) m4 ee 
Mie FUNG fies ctoiureions.ce 2.90 2.00 2.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.75 We75 t 75. 
Coarssielack.) 26.58.) le75 laa 1575 

LOUISVILLE 

Market eontinues much _ disorganized 
pending definite application of Government 
schedule. Industrial demand brisk but 
domestic consumers almost unanimously 


await lower prices. 


A most unsatisfactory condition continues 
in this market, with much uncertainty as 
to the course prices will take. Industrial 
consumers are buying readily and south- 
eastern Kentucky coals are selling readily 
at the Jellico levels, where any are to be 
delivered. Some of the western Kentucky 
operators have announced that they will 
sell coal on the $1.70@2.20 basis, those 
which have agencies making no charge for 
sales. There is, however, almost no coal 
for sale at this price and the movement 
throughout this territory for the most part 
is on old contracts or on formerly placed 
orders. 

The domestic trade is dull. One Louis- 
ville dealer has cut the price 50c. on the 
ton and another 10c., but as a rule in- 
quiries of the retail dealers as to when the 
prices will come down are answered with 
an “Ask ‘Doctor’ Garfield.” 

The strike in southeastern-Kentucky and 
Tennessee continues with practically no 
change, no important operations having 
made terms. What promised to be a settle- 
ment failed to get that far but it is re- 
ported that another week will see a settle- 
ment on a basis approximately like that of 
the “Alabama plan.” 


BIRMINGHAM 


Demand strong with practically no coal 
available to meet it. Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation ratifies Commissioner Wilson’s 
peace proposal, Miners’ Union fails to take 
action and sends committee to Washington 
to place grievances before Dr. Garfield and 
other government officials. No strike with- 
out sanction of national union officials. 
Strong spot demand for coal, with produc- 
tion not adequate to care for existing con- 
tracts. 

During the week the Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation met, and though not officially 
eonfirmed, it is understood unanimously 
ratified Commissioner Wilson’s peace pro- 
posal, while the Miners’ Union, District 
No. 20, after a stormy three-day session, 
failed to take action on the conciliatory 
agreement and appointed a committee to go 
to Washington and appear before Dr. Gar- 
field and other government officials with 


are producing around 
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certain of their grievances and report back 
to a later convention. It was agreed that 
no strike would be called at this time or 
later without the sanction of the national 
officials of the union. 

Operating conditions during the last week 


have been. especially unsatisfactory, few, 
if any, mines having normal crews, and 
production at the commercial mines has 


ranged from 50 to 75 per cent. normal. fur- 
nace companies making a slightly better 
showing. It is reported that the output has 
not been sufficient to meet the stipulated 
requirements of contract business, therefore 
there has been practically no coal to meet 
the spot inquiry, which has strengthened 
considerably. 

Following the definite fixing of mine 
prices by the coal administrator it is ex- 
pected that a schedule for the retailer will 
be announced. In the meantime this in- 
dividual is very much up in the air. Some 
yards have high-priced coal on their hands 
and more to come, while the householder 
is refraining from purchasing his winter 
supply, with the assurance of getting his 
coal in some instances at less than cost at 
the mines, if the supply is sufficient for 
him to get any at all. 
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Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Active market continues with no general 
price trend. Price fixing by Government 
still expected. Production and shipments 
decrease. 


The spot-coke market continues active, 
there being heavy demand from various 
quarters. As some buyers disappear from 
the market others are developed, and the 
volume of demand keeps up to a fairly uni- 
form average. Not so with prices, however, 
which fluctuate from day to day, frequently 
by more than 50c. a ton. Late last week 
the market stiffened but at this writing 
it is back to the level of a week ago. 

There is no news on the Government’s 
price-fixing program. The trade still be- 
lieves that the Government will fix prices 
on coke, but the only explanation for the 
delay is that the fixing of coal prices has 
raised so much protest that time is being 
taken to give the subject of coke prices more 
consideration. It is possible that there is 
a hint as to what the Government will ex- 
rect, in the matter of coke prices to the 
general trade, in the prices at which coke 
for the Navy Department was recently al- 
lotted. There was 16,000 tons distributed 
to Connellsville and West Virginia opera- 
tors, for shipment through next June, at 
$3 for heating grade and $3.50 for foundry 
grade, only about 1000 tons of the lower 
grade being required. The operators con- 
sider the prices very low, but as the ton- 
nage is insignificant no complaint is being 
made. 

Despite fluctuations meanwhile, we quote 
prices the same as one week ago, $13@13.50 
for spot furnace and $13.50@14 for spot 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsvilfe and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Sept. 1 at 336,170 tons, 
a decrease of 22,334 tons, and shipments 
at 337,299 tons. a decrease of 26,220 tons. 

Some coke operators have been offering 
sliding-scale contracts on coke for the first 
half or all of next year; the -coke price to 
be fixed monthly in accordance with the 
market price of pig iron. The object of 
furnaces in buying at this time would be 
to secure assurance of a regular supply in 
case the Government fixes the Pennsylvania 
market price at a low level 


Buffalo—The prospect of a _ regulation 
rrice being placed on coke at the ovens 
is said not to be as good as it was and 
prices remain strong on the basis of $15.50 
for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $15 for 48- 
hr. furnace and $13 for low grades. Lake 
receipts of iron ore at this port continue 
heavy, being 259,476 gross tons for the 
week. Unloading. delays are small here, 
as compared with other Lake Erie ports. 
It is reported by vessel owners that the fleet 
will not be able to carry the amount of 
ore this season that was specified and the 
closing will have to be late if approximately 
this amount is moved. 


Birmingham—The only change noted in 
the coke situation the last week is a fur- 
ther restricted production. Furnace com- 
panies have experienced difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient stocks to keep their stacks 
going, production being badly crippled by 
the curtailment of the coal supply. Foun- 
dry coke is very scarce, with no change in 
prices, spot ranging from $14.50 to $16.50 
per net ton, ovens. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Shortage of cars and labor becoming 
acute, Embargoes on Eastern roads inter- 
fering with shipments moving to the west- 
ern market. Ketailers are heavy  pur- 
chasers. 


Due to the continued shortage of cars 
throughout the Eastern fields, especially 
that part of West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky that ship more or less coal to 
the Mid-west territory, little tonnage move- 
ment from these fields has reached this 
market, and the railroads are making little 
headway moving loaded cars due to a 
shortage of motive power. The suspension 
of operations on account of strikes at a 
number of the Kentucky mines is also in- 
terfering with shipments. The supply of 
empties for loading at the Indiana mines 
the past week was unusually poor. and 
mines that are served by one railroad only 
operated less than half time. Illinois mines 
were more fortunate in this respect—in 
the southern part of the state more time 
was lost on account of shortage of labor 
and mine disability than for cars. 

Shipments via the Great Lakes has 
shown an improvement, and receipts at the 
docks at the head of the Lakes were 
heavier the past week than for any one 
week heretofore this season. Duluth an- 
thracite receipts this year show a gain 
of 165,590 tons over the same period last 
year, while bituminous receipts compared 
to last year have declined 736,200 tons. At 
the Ashland docks the receipts have fallen 
i er ge te 30 per cent. compared to last 

The United Mine Workers of America 
headed by John P. White, conferred the 
past week with operators of the four 
states, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Tllinois relative to a new schedule of wages 
for the miners. At the request of Dr. 
Garfield, the matter is to be held in abey- 
ance until such time as Dr. Garfield can 
complete his advisory organization. 

The operators will not oppose another 
advance to the miners providing the govern- 
ment will say in advance that the increase 
shall be absorbed by the public. An in- 
crease at this time will no doubt be an 
incentive to the average miner to retain his 
position, and enable him to meet the con- 
tinuous increases in the cost of living. 

Shippers of Indiana and TIllinois coals 
have been flooded with orders the past 
week—most of the business coming from 
the retailers who are coming into the mar- 
ket strongly and evidently making an effort 
to place sufficient orders to offset their 
lack of buying earlier in the summer. 

Considering the proposition broadly the 
coal situation is in a dangerous predica- 
ment, and it is extremelv doubtful if there 
will be enough coal to satisfy the demands 
of ali the users of fuel three months hence, 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago market is confronted with a 
serious shortage of Pocahontas and other 
high-grade coals. Indiana mines operat- 
ing at less than half time because of car 
shortage. Southern Illinois mines operating 
about 75 per cent. of full time. 


Shipments of West Virginia coals to the 
Chicago market have been almost at a 
standstill the past week. This is occasioned 
by embargoes on the Norfolk & Western, 
also the fact that this road seems unable 
to provide enough locomotives to handle 
loaded coal cars. Retail dealers are un- 
able to secure Pocahontas in_ sufficient 
quantities to satisfy consumers—the lat- 
ter having come into the market more 
strongly the past week than at any time 
since last winter. 

There is also a shortage of anthracite 
in the domestic market. Householders are 
trving to get coal but find deliveries are 
slow, and in a number of instances they 
are substituting other coals for anthracite 
dealers being six to eight weeks behind 
on this grade and making little promise of 
a supply later. 

There has been a noticeable increase in 
the shortage of cars at the Indiana mines 
due to the priority order issued by Judge 
Robert Lovett, Federal dictator of freight 
shipments, which was interpreted to mean 
that the Pennsylvania Lines in Indiana 
would have to divert all of their coal cars 





to Lake ports for Northwest shipments 
until the close of navigation. This will 
seriously affect Knox County mines, also 


handicap the movement to Indianapolis of 
coal shipments from Sullivan, Vigo and 
Greene Counties. 

Indiana shippers have an overabundance 
of orders especially for the steam trade, 
and claim that householders have not as 
yet woke up to the fact that prices are now 
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as low as if not lower than they will be 
any time during the coming winter. 

Except for a shortage of labor the mines 
in the Fulton and Peoria county fields have 
operated at about full time. Shippers in 
this district are flooded with orders and 
most of the mines are booked up for six to 
eight weeks. Because the new schedule of 
prices are less than the total cost of oper- 
ating including all overhead expense, des- 
perate efforts are being made by the oper- 
ators to secure permission from Dr. Gar- 
field to increase these prices. If this per- 
mission is not secured at an early date 
some of the smaller mines will be com- 
pelled to cease operations. 

The Peoples Coal Mine, Lebanon, IIl.. 
and the McLean County Coal Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., have closed down until such 
time as the Government grants permission 
for them to increase prices sufficiently to 
operate at a profit. The latter mine pro- 
duces about 60,000 tons yearly, and it is 
elaimed that the cost exceeds the sale 
price, ~19e per; ton, 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
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coal has accumulated to some extént be- 
cause orders from the interior are being 
held up pending the price controversy. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market shows considerable improvement, 
especially in steam sizes. Domestic market 
extremely good on high grade. Standard 
dragging a trifle. Car supply shows con- 
siderable improvement. No Eastern coals. 
Retail market uncertain, 


The St. Louis market shows a wonderful 
development in the past week on steam 
sizes. It is almost impossible at this time 
to get steam coal from the high grade 


field and everything that is offered from the 


Standard field is readily taken. 

The principal cause of the shortage of 
steam coals is on account of the operators 
being able to get a domestic price for No. 
1, 2 and 3 sizes of nut; leaving only the 
No. 5 for steam. Mine run, however, is not 
in demand. 

In the high grade field several mines 
were being sold up rapidly on lump and 





follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: egg. The country demand has been ex- 
Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and | and and Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steamblumyp: estas one 2. 20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2. 80 
Domestic lump.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Sm’ erg or nuts. aac. es 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Stoves iccas> Meewelhehsse) §2/20@2935 -2520@2735) 27202535) 2, 20@2ns5— 2. 20@)2. 35 27652080 
Chestnutss. kee ate eer 2° 20@ 2535.92 720@2935" 2.20@2 735) eee 2 20 2235— coe 
Peat TSR 9252062555 252002735). 2. 20025355 ee 25 20@22 359 20 ee 
Washed egg. 2.-20@ 20354 ALR ee) Re eee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed stove. Goss 220235 Ae Us eae eee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed: rutin ce rvecae 2. 20@i2635 We hoy eee) | a Pe 2.20@2.35. 2.65@2.80 
Mine-run's fa.c..)o% sateen 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
Screenings:,.:).gceeee cn ens 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
Washed slack........... 12 70@:1c8 5 eee 1 70@ 12859 eee 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dom. lump.. $2. 20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 $2.25@2.40 $2 25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
Steam pe 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
Hee ee: 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2..55 
Sm’ egg. or 
nut....... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 ae eee 200 2:75 42 40@2 595 
Mine-run. 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2.30 
Screenings. . 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 1.75@1.90 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 


MILWAUKEE 


Anthracite grades advanced 10c. per ton. 
Fuel Board of the County Council of De- 
fense finds that present rates on coal at 
Milwaukee are not unfairly high. 


Milwaukee will have sufficient coal to last 
through the coming winter if the present 
rate of receipts are kept up, but there will 
be little chance of a reduction in the price 
of anthracite. This is the judgment of the 
Fuel Board of the Milwaukee County Coun- 
cil of Defense, in its report to the public. 
The report adds, however, that it may be 
found necessary to substitute a certain 
amount of soft coal for hard. 

The Board’s findings, in brief, are that 
present »vrices of anthracite coal in Milwau- 
kee are not unfairly high considering the 
President’s mine prices and the cost of 
transportation and handling; that while the 
average advance in the price of anthracite 
is but 12% per cent. over last year, general 
commodity prices have advanced 50 per 
cent.; that prices of the various grades of 
anthracite to Milwaukee consumers should 
pe: Egg, $9.20; stove, $9.42; nut, $9.52, 
with an additional charge of 50c. per ton 
for carrying coal into bins. 

There is naturally some criticism of the 
Board’s conclusions, the admission that out 
of $10.02, the total cost of a ton of chestnut 
20al put in the bin at Milwaukee, $3.62 is 
»xacted after the coal reaches the dock in 
this city, being the disturbing point. 

A report on the coal situation throughout 
the state is expected shortly from 
Vitzgerald, who was designated by Governor 
Philipp to investigate conditions, both as to 
supply and cost to consumer. 

Anthracite grades of coal were advanced 
0c. per ton at Milwaukee on the ist of 
jeptember. Rates on soft coal were not 
shanged. 

Coal has been arriving more freely of 
ate. Since the opening of navigation up 
o and including Sept. 10, the receipts of 
1ard coal aggregate 549,500 tons, or 16,034 
ons more than was received during the 
ame time last year. The average receipts 
luring the same period for the past four 
rears have been 591,661 tons. ‘The receipts 
f soft coal up to the same date this year 
geregate 1,918,664 tons, against 2,515,105 
ons during the same period last year, a 
‘falling off of 596,441 tons. This shortage 
‘an be largely made up if receipts continue 
us they are at present. 

Fires caused by spontaneous combustion 
ire occurring daily at the different coal 
locks and yards throughout the city where 
tocks of bituminous coal are stored. Soft 


cellent, although the city call is not good. 
Country shipments now mean that cars will 
not return as quickly as when shipped to 
the city, and it is well that the country 
demand is good right now, for the car sup- 
ply is better than it has been any time 
since last! spring. 

On several roads this week mines have 
worked as many as five days, and the II- 
linois Central shows up better in the way 
of improvement than any other road. 

There is everything to indicate that the 
consumer will have to resort to buying the 
cheaper coals at even the same price as 
high grade, for the high grade is being 
sold up so rapidiy that there will be no 
chance of taking care of the large volume 
of business offered from now on. There is 
no searcity of coal, however, and there is 
no indication that there will be a scarcity. 

In the Mt. Olive field the mines are try- 
ing to fill orders that they have had for 
several weeks, and the railroad tonnage 
continues -heavy. Good working time con- 
tinues, with plenty of cars. 

In the Standard field lump sizes are a 
little slow, while steam is exceptionally 
good. Lump and egg in the Standard field 
will continue slow until the tonnage offered 
in high grade is taken up. when the puhlic 
will have to resort to the Standard qualities. 

Good working time continues in this 
field, with plenty of equipment. There are 
some minor labor troubles that have shut 
down operations for a week or two at a 
time, but they are not important. 

In the Carterville field some of the wash- 
ers have been obliged to suspend opera- 
tions, and others have been hauling water 
for the washers on account of no rain. 

During the past week some anthracite 
moved in, but not any heavy tonnage, also 
a little smokeless. Nothing from the 
Arkansas field is coming in, and the un- 
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there are closed down on account of not 
being able to produce coal at a profit at 
the Government price. 

The prevailing market here per net ton 
f.o.b. mine is: 


Williamson 
and Franklin Mt. Olive 
County andStaunton Standard 
6-in. lump.. a5 oe ee 3, 20@2.35 $2:20@2.35 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Nog, 2: Dut. os oe 2002. 35 eens cite Leena tere nen 
No.3 nut. os, .2:20@ 2735) 05. a ee eee 
No: 4 nut °2. 20@)20 35. oo eee Eee eee 
Nov 5.nut.... 1) 70@\1085) seer oe ae ee eee 
2-in. sergs... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
2n lumps. Pete eee 2. 20@2. 35 
3-in?-lump.f) See 2, 20@2535— 0 eee 
Steam egg... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Mine run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 
Washed 
No. 1 1 2,20@ 2. 351$2220@ 25355 eee 
No. 2 8) 2520@ 2.35) 42) 20@)' 235 een eee 
INjo.33 Foceaee 2. 20@)2335 42. 20@2,350e. eee 
No.4) eee 2,20@2.35 72.20@ 2535. ee 
No. 5 0 70@185" 1,701 85) ee eee 


Williamson & Franklin Co., 
other fields, 72e. 


rate 87c.; 
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Foreign Markets 


PIT Ue 


Reported by Hull, Blyth & Co., of London 
and Cardiff 


Aug. 23 Coal—Very little business doing 
other than that controlled by the authori- 


ties. Shipments temporarily suspended at 
Barry, owing to a strike of tippers. 

Best: Welshisteam.. oxt.jash ck acids: See ne $8.02 
Best seconds)... secs a ste nvelsin es, ress atetereare arene 7.66 
Seconds. . inp Ev gis to. CiaeSMtialic wie, SEStah eaters 7.48 
Best dry ‘coals fais oun os ce ee 7.30 
Best, Monmouthshiress . 0c sis..0<.- ++ sea «sie emoU 
Seconds. cs oes eh UE Pode ep ue 7.06 
Best. Cardiff: smalls .i5d\swheociersteln eterno 5.60 
Cargo smalls it. 2..é. wie sche ct one ee eee 4.86 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
pert, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Numerous inquiries but little 
business doing, owing to lack of boats. 


Gibraltar.ccccss. $21.20) Rortoaidaac. sees $40.05 
Marseilles....... 21.78 Las Palmas...... 18.22 

ENO. cisraaeee 24.60 St. Vincent...... 19. 45 
Napleés.....s0..-5 23.80, River elate,.-aee 27.32 
Alexandria...... 42.50 


Production ana Transpor- 
tation Statistics 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS IN AUGUST 


The shipments of anthracite for the 
month of August, 1917, as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information at 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., amounted to 7,013,996 
tons. This is the second time in the history 
of anthracite mining, that the shipments 
in any one month exceeded 7,000,000 tons. 
The August figures are within 35,041 tons 
of reaching the high water mark made in 
June of this year. 


Compared with July, the shipments of 
last month show an increase of 289,744 
tons, and exceed the shipments of August, 
1916, by 1,482,199 tons. The shipments 
for the eight months of 1917 amounted to 
51,405,341 tons, an increase of 7,019,001 
tons, or almost 16 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of last vear. The total 
shipments to date are 1.474.925 tons in ex- 
cess of the tonnage shipped in the first nine 
months of 1916. 


Distributed .by carrier 
shipments during August, 


companies the 
1917, were as 


derstanding is that several of the mines _ follows: 
August, 1917 August, 1916 Year, 1917 Year, 1916 
ee 6c. Rik EY iso's in aso Soleare weet 1,373,473 1,000,667 9,807,697 8,323,401 
Lic 3 RR eT 5S. elcid ware 1,245,786 1,026,074 9,242,429 7,882,686 
CURR. COn Na AEE «ssc oncke a oe pene 753,19 595,053 5,563,372 4,674,573 
De Ta Ga Wie ie es ya) stoves covoic.  oncke, shoaemeie 1,118,986 875,131 8,304,820 6,826,773 
Dik, EGO ee Res <6).05210y/occlere wee haan 81,606 572,822 5,650,941 4,733,883 
Penna. R.R.. 504,819 482,416 3,851,993 3,992,368 
Porie. Ry Rita tenements sloyo).< % cavens\'cSvveie Rania 812,114 658,044 5,951,835 5,290,624 
N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 186, 679 184,708 1,356,006 1,328,146 
Te REIN LS REN Be one sora ve iaiia “aveveacene 392,643 190,779 2,562,352 1,570,609 
7,169,303 5,585,694 52,291,445 44, 623.063 
¥, DEGUuction meee sic .s «st caseraaveon *155,307 *53,897 *886,104 *236,723 
7,013,996 5,531,797 51,405,341 44,386,340 


* Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C.R.R. of N.J. and L. & N. E. R.R. 
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HOWaz ae CLERK E: PEED the GA 





“Oh,’’ you answer, ‘‘the mine clerk is small fry. He’s the 
fellow who keeps the time, issues mine supplies, ships the 
coal, makes up cost sheets and so on.” 


ae MINE CLERKS ever become mine managers. Why? 


The mine clerk himself believes that he is about as close to a 
real job as two is to ten. Engineers, superintendents and all the 
rest feel sorry for the clerical boys, knowing that as a class they 
are out of line for material advancement. 


Yes, there is a yawning gulf between the clerks and the men 
in the operating end. The pity of it is that too many clerks think 
it can’t be spanned. But it can, and the story of how one fellow 
bridged it may give inspiration to others. 


He was an exceptional man, I'll admit that. Somehow and 
somewhere he had learned to think as well as to work. Also, he 
was full of purpose and realized that the more he knew, and the 
more he could do, the more folks would want him around. 


This man never felt that a mine clerk was ineligible for a real 
job. When they first hired him as an office boy, he let it leak out 
that some day he was going to be president of the company. 


At night he picked up shorthand and typewriting, and the 
day the boss wanted to write some important letters when the 
regular man was on vacation, he volunteered for the job—and 


did it. 


They put him in the time office. The superintendent often 
prowled around the plant at night. Once he dropped in and asked 
the boy why he had to work nights. “Don’t have to,” he replied, 
“but I’ve been wondering why a few men on the rock gang always 
draw their money after the regular pay-day—and I’m about to 


find why.” 


“What do you mean>”’ said the boss. 
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“T mean,” he said, “it’s because there ain’t any such men; 


they’re the straw kind.” 


Later he proved it, and the boss made him timekeeper. 
However, regular work and plenty of it was not enough for him, 
he was always making up comparative statements of labor cost 
and comparing various units as to number of men, money, etc. 
He got the reasons for increase or decrease in cost direct from the 
pit bosses, and at his suggestion the same kind of data was made 
up in the storehouse. 


Later the superintendent moved him into his office on 
special work. Here his qualities found full vent. He went under- 
ground oftener than the boss. The charts he made up covering 
cost, quantity of supplies purchased and used, etc., made it easy 
for the boss to stay out. 


He went back to night work, studied for mine foreman and 
passed first-class. He became proficient in engineering and 
chemistry. The boss introduced him to the general manager, and 
a little later the “G. M.”’ made him Special Investigator for all 
the company’s mines. His boyhood boast of being president of 
the concern may come true. 


How did he bridge the gap? 


First—By learning early in life that it isn’t wise to leave your 
fate in the hands of others. Neither precedence nor practice 
could shelve him. 


Second—By thinking, studying and planning ahead. 
Third—By doing a great deal more than he was hired to do. 


Fourth—By working along original lines where others had 
failed to see an opportunity. 


MORAL— No job is so confined but an earnest effort will discover some exit to a land of promise. 
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Effective Indicating Derailer 


By FRANK HOSKINSON 
Delagua, Ohio 
A reliable derailing device is necessary in a good 
many places inside the mines. Especially is this true 
on a slope that has several entries turning off of it. 
A derailer should be placed above each entry, and this 
device should be so arranged as to enable the trip-rider 
or any other person to throw it without danger in case 
of a runaway trip or car moving down the slope. A 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. 


DETAILS OF DERAILING DEVICE 


derailer that has to be thrown by a hand lever located 
close to it is not of much use inside a coal mine. 

At Delagua, Colo., the slope of the No. 3 mine has 
three entries turned off of it. The coal is hauled to 
the slope partings in trips of 20 cars each by electric 
locomotives. Such a trip is then hauled to the tipple 
by an electric hoist located outside. The distance from 
the slope mouth to the last entry is approximately 4000 
ft. Apove each of the entries is a derailing switch, 
and these are arranged so that they can all be opened 
at the same time from any point on the slope. An 
electric lamp at each derailer indicates whether the 
switch is open or closed. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a general assembly of the device. 
A heavy iron wire is run from the mouth of the slope 
to the last entry. This wire is dead-ended on an ad- 
justable turnbuckle and closed coil spring at each end, 
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and is supported along the entry by small grooved 
wheels fastened to the timbers. At each derailer this 
wire is fastened to the part G so that no matter at 
what part of the slope the wire is given a good pull 
it will actuate A on one side or the other. As soon 
as A is puiled it releases B, allowing the weight W 
to open the latch. When the chain £ drops, it pulls 
out the switch S. This opens the electric-light circuit, 
so that the two red lights just over the derailer will 
not burn until the device is reset. When the trip-rider 
starts down the slope he can see the red lights burning 
at each derailer and thus know that these switches are 
closed. On the other hand, if the red lights are not 
burning, he knows that the derailer is open and he can 
at once signal the hoistman to stop. 

Fig. 1 shows details of some of the parts shown in 
Fig. 2. P is a steel plate on which the trip mechanism 
is mounted. A and A are two catches each pivoted at 
one end, the other ends being fastened together by a 
chain. To this chain, at G, the wire for throwing the 
device is fastened. B and B are two pieces held in 
position by A. One end of each is turned up, the other 
ends being fastened together by the chain F. This 
chain passes through the ring #. The parts marked C 
are two pieces of angle iron riveted to the plate P. D is 
a chain fastened to the derail latch. S is a detail of the 
lamp switch. The handle of this switch is fastened 
by a small rope to the iron ring #. This rope is just 
tight enough so that the switch can be put in when 
the derail is closed, but cannot be closed when the de- 
vice is open. A detail of the track at the derailer is 
shown at J. Y is a bar that is fastened to the latch. 
X is the point where this latch is hinged to the main 
rail. Z is the main rail bent out at an angle to form 
the opening when the latch is pulled. 

The apparatus just described is one of the most effec- 
tive and practical derailing devices I have ever seen 
around a coal mine. All the parts are made strong and 
simple so that no trouble is experienced with this de- 
railer after it is once installed. 


Siphoning Mine Water 


BY ACK 4.2 BALE 
Amsterdam, Ohio 


Except by natural drainage, the simplest method of 
taking water from a slope mine, mechanically, is by 
siphoning. At times this causes more or less trouble, 
but with a little care in installing a siphoning appa- 
ratus, together with a slight knowledge of hydraulics, 
one ought to experience but little trouble. 

The first thing necessary is pipe of a diameter suffi- 
cient to carry off the water as fast as it collects; the 
next is to have the siphon air-tight; then see that the 
pipe is leveled properly; that is, that there are no 
depressions in the line which will cause air pockets to- 
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form, as this seriously interferes with the successful 
operation of the siphon. See that the discharge end 
of the siphon is well below the suction level, the more 
the better. 

Theoretically, the height to which water can be raised, 
conditions being perfect, is 34 ft. At this distance there 
would be no flow because the pressure on the discharge 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. ILLUSTRATE A SIPHON INSTALLATION 


side would balance the pressure required to raise a 
column to this height, which is the atmospheric pres- 
sure taken at sea level—14.7 lb. To achieve good results 
one should not go over 25 feet. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate a siphon that was installed 
in a slope mine in western Pennsylvania, and to the 
writer’s knowledge this was operated very successfully 
for several years. Referring to Fig. 1: From the slope 
mouth to the bottom of the dip the lireal distance was 
150 ft., and from the sump bottom level to the slope 
mouth level the height was 20 ft. From the highest 
point of the siphon to the end of the discharge line 
the distance was 200 ft., and the vertical drop was 70 
ft. Four-inch pipe was used throughout, except a 6-in. 
nipple 1 ft. long, which was put on the end of the 
suction to insure an unrestricted flow of water at that 
point. When necessary the pipe was bent, and ells 
were used only at the end of the discharge. 

Fig. 2 shows a bucket, or common-well, pump and 
a 50-gal. iron tank connected to the siphon slightly 
beyond the highest point, with 2-in. pipe and fittings. 
To start the siphon, valve 1 was opened and the pump 
operated until water was pumped out, the surplus going 
into the tank, thus insuring a tank full of water at 
all times. The 4-in. gate valve shown in Fig. 1 was 
then opened and the valve in the pump line closed. 

The tank was connected in the same manner as the 
pump, kept full of water, or nearly so, and when at 
any time the flow of water from the siphon became 
intermittent valve 2 was opened, letting enough water 
into the line until the flow became steady again. At 
the end of the discharge line, Fig. 1, an ell was placed 
together with a 4-in. nipple 1 ft. long. One of the 
characteristics of a siphon is that unless precautions 
are taken air will enter at the discharge end, work 
gradually back in the siphon to the suction end and 
break the flow. To prevent this the ell was placed in 
the position shown, with the nipple almost vertical. 
This acted as an air seal and eliminated almost entirely 
any air that might have entered at this point. 
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Humane Treatment for the Mule 
By W. H. CLARK 


Bolivar, Penn. 

It seems to me that the mule doesn’t receive the 
proper sort of treatment when he is being broken in for 
work in the mines, and it has occurred to me that the 
following ‘“‘Don’ts” may prove of help to those who are 
responsible for the care of these animals. A strict com- 
pliance with the few warnings set forth below will re- 
sult in a greater degree of efficiency from “green” mules. 

Don’t take a mule into a mine for the first time and 
set him to work on a steep grade hauling cars that 
would require the best effort of a practiced animal to 
draw out. 

Don’t delegate the work of breaking in a new mule 
to an extra driver or some mine worker who has never 
had any experience in driving mules. 

Don’t let the mule be harnessed by one who doesn’t 
know whether the harness fits or not, or whether the 
hames are adjusted so as to throw the draft in the 
right position on the shoulder. 

Don’t fix the trail chain so that the weight pulls down 
on the animal’s rump, or adjust his coller so that it 
pinches the top of his neck. 

Don’t take a mule into a heading where the smoke is 
so thick you cannot see. 

Don’t walk alongside a mule while he is drawing a 
car and belabor him at every step he takes. 

Don’t put the halter chain around the animal’s jaw 
and stand in front of him and pull on it, while a helper 
whips him with a belt or a club. 

If a mule is balky, have the stable boss adjust his 
harness and let the mule haul something outside, such 
as drag rails, or let him haul empties for a few days. 
It is also a good plan to put a “green” mule in a strong 
team with an animal that understands the work and let 
the two mules do the work of one until such time as the 
new mule becomes accustomed to the work. 


Improved Float Connection 


In connection with a number of large tanks we used 
float-controlled water regulators, and the valves being 
of large size, the floats were called upon to exert quite 
a lot of force. We had considerable trouble with the 
floats giving way around the socket to which the arm 
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FLOAT CONNECTED TO AVOID DESTRUCTIVE STRAIN 


was attached, the float and rod being placed in a hori- 
zontal line. We turned one to a vertical position so that 
the float pulled at right angles and the lifting stress 
was distributed around the entire circumference of 
the float. This was found to cure the trouble, and since 
changing all our floats, no trouble from splitting has 
been experienced.—Power. 
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Plant of the Lundale Coal Co., Lundale, W. Va. 


By W. W. BEDDOW 
Superintendent Lundale Coal Co., Lundale, W. Va. 


UNDALE is in Logan County, West Virginia, on 

the Guyan Valley branch of the Chesapeake & 

Ohio R.R., an even hundred miles from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Lundale is practically a new town—the 
railroad to it was completed only a few years ago. 
The Lundale Coal Co., however, hes already built 
several hundred houses, a theater, two churches, lodge 
halls and billiard halls, and is now erecting a restaurant 
with dormitories on the upper floors. Work on a 
modern bathhouse, which includes in its equipment a 
swimming pool, will soon be started. The illustration 
at the head of this article shows part of the east end 
of the town. 

A new steel tipple is being built. The structural 
steelwork was fabricated by the Virginia Bridge and 
lron Co.; the machinery was manufactured and erected 
by the Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. When completed, 
the tipple will be one of the most modern in West 
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BUCYRUS SHOVEL DIGGING STRAIGHT CHANNEL; ROADWAY 


Virginia. Fig. 3 shows the tipple while in the process 
of erection. - 

A 600-kw. substation has recently been completed. 
It is a stone fireproof building and contains four 
General Electric 150-kw. motor-generator sets. The 
switchboard is the latest type manufactured by the 
General Electric Co. The electrical equipment was de- 
signed and arranged by Randolph-Means, of Pittsburgh, 
Penn. At present the town of Lundale is watered by 
means of deep wells, there being one for every four 
houses. However, plans have been completed for a 
pressure water system and sewerage system to be in- 
stalled throughout the town. 

Buffalo Creek, a tributary of the Guayandotte River, 
flows through the town of Lundale in many curves. 
To limit the creek to a definite channel, a Bucyrus 
traction shovel has been installed and a straight canal 
is being cut for the creek against the north hillside. 
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FIG. 2. VIEW AT THE FACE; SEAM 
This is clearly shown in Fig. 1. The gravel borrowed 
from the canal bed is being so placed as to form a 
roadway, high and dry, 25 ft. wide. 

The mine is a drift mine. The vein is about 200 
ft. above the railroad and the coal is carried to the 








FIG. 3. THIS MODERN STEEL TIPPLE, WHEN 





COMPLETED. 
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RUNS FROM 6 TO 7 FT. IN THICKNESS 


tipple by means of a conveyor. The seam, known as 
the No. 2 Gas, or Island Creek, runs from 6 to 7 ft. 
in thickness, There is only one parting in the coal— 
a fireclay parting 13 in. thick—right in the middle of 
the vein. The top is firm and hard, and no timbers are 
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ever placed in the entries and but few in the rooms. 
In the entries the coal is all cut in the middle, imme- 
diately under the fireclay parting. Jeffery arcwall 
machines and Jeffery 21A breast machines mounted on 
trucks are used. 

The rooms are cut on the bottom by means of Good- 
man shortwall machines. There is no gas or dust in 
the mines ard all the miners use carbide lamps. Sixty- 
pound steel is laid on the main entries. Fig. 4 shows a 
three-track parting along the main entry. Jeffery 
haulage equipment is used—6-ton elcectric-driven reel 
gathering locomotives and 8-ton trip motors. 

This is one of the few bituminous mines that store 
coal. When an accident happens to the tipple equipment, 





FIG. 4. 


or railroad cars are scarce, coal is dumyed over a chute 
onto ground which has been cement coated. When a 
plentiful supply of cars comes to the field, the coal is 
loaded from the storage pile into the cars by means 
of “Brownhoist” bucket-equipped locomotive cranes. 

The progressive spirit behind this operation is George 
M. Jones, the managing director. He also has on his 
shoulders the active management of six other subsidiary 
companies. At present Lundale is shipping 1400 to 1700 
tons a day, but the mark set for next year is 60,000 tons 
a month. 


Reclaiming the Scrap Heap 


Since its beginning, the present world war has drawn 
so heavily on the metal industries as to seriously inter- 
fere with the normal production of machinery and metal 
parts. Soaring metal prices and a shortage of skilled 
mechanics have made it difficult for American manu- 
facturers to get new machinery or repair parts without 
considerable delay and expense. 

Now that the United States has been compelled to un- 
sheath the sword, a still greater demand for ‘‘war goods” 
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is inevitable. Millions of tons of machined metal will 
be needed. National safety demands that all available 
skilled labor and necessary metals be placed on a ‘‘war 
footing” in order to insure the successful outcome of 
the world war. 

It will be increasingly difficult for the average firm 
engaged in industrial pursuits to obtain new machinery 
and other metal equipment, and it becomes not only a 
necessity but a patriotic duty for everyone so engaged 
to utilize the equipment he has—to reclaim for service 
the broken and worn machinery and parts that have 
hurriedly been consigned to the scrap pile. 

Today, while industrial concerns are clamoring for 
machinery and replacements, there are literally thou- 





PARTING ALONG THE MAIN ENTRY; NOTE THE HEAVY STEEL TRACKS 


sands of the very pieces wanted reposing in junk heaps. 
These have been considered unserviceable by reason of 
a break, crack or worn spot. They represent millions 
of dollars in what might easily be made valuable metal 
and workmanship. 

That many pieces of this metal equipment that man- 
ufacturers have discarded as junk can be restored to 
service quickly and at a trifling cost- by oxyacetylene 
welding is the subject of a nation-wide campaign being 
conducted by the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. The campaign, which is being run in general and 
technical magazines, points out the possibilities of auto- 
genous welding in the conservation of time, metals and 
labor by reclaiming the scrap pile. 

The practice of reclaiming broken and worn metal 
parts by autogenous welding, as well as applying the 
process to manufacturing metal products, is, of course, 
not new. The process has been in extensive use in 
thousands of mines, mills, foundries and factories for 
years. In these days of high-priced metals and uncer- 
tain deliveries, however, the process must hold some 
interest for every far-sighted industrial manager who 
has not heretofore looked into its possibilities. 
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Centrifugal Pumps for Mine Service 


By HERBERT AXFORD 


Pump Inspector, Coal Department, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R., Scranton, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —The experience of many years 
with a large variety of pumps forms the basis 
of this article. Although the theory of the 
centrifugal pump as usually set forth by writers 
on this subject is somewhat complicated, the ma- 
chine itself is simple. Its successful installation 
and operation require only care and judgment. 


the term “‘mine service,” I refer, particularly to 
anthracite mines, with which Iam more familiar 
than with others. At these mines fuel is reasonably 
cheap, and principally because of gritty and acidulous 
water the operating conditions are unusually severe on 
the pumps. } 
Nevertheless, I believe that my statements will apply 
to practically all conditions where centrifugal. pumps 
are used, since no hard and fast rules can be laid down 
to fit every case. Even at anthracite mines the nature 
of each installation must be determined only after a 
full consideration of all the facts and data available. 
If a pump or machine is built to operate under the 
worst possible conditions, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will be a better pump or machine under 
the best working conditions than one built only to meet 
almost perfect operating conditions. 


. T THE outset I wish to state that when I use 


WILL not attempt to go into the theory of the design 

of centrifugal pumps. After reading several books on 
this subject, I came to the conclusion that either the 
authors did not know what they were writing about, or 
I did not. Consequently, I agree with the elder Traut- 
wine, who said that the author’s “exhibit a profundity 
of knowledge beyond the reach of ordinary men—yet 
their language is so profound that very few engineers 
can read them,” and the works are little more than 
striking instances of how completely the most simple 
facts may be buried out of sight under heaps of mathe- 
matical rubbish.” 

I believe that the only theory the majority of pump 
builders believe in is a good measure of common and 
mechanical sense added to results obtained after build- 
ing and testing a few pumps. They then formulate 
their empirical rules to govern future designs. 

If any one wishes to study the theory of centrifugal 
pumps, there are three or four books in the English 
language devoted to the subject upon which he can 
devote as much energy as he desires. There are a 
few rules, however, that it is well to remember; namely, 
for equal efficiencies the power required to drive the 
pump varies as the cube of the speed; the head as 
the square of the speed; and the capacity directly as 
the speed. The head in feet that any impeller will work 
against is approximately the diameter of the impeller 
in inches times the revolutions per minute divided by 


d X ome) 


1950 squared, or H = ( a 7 


The centrifugal pump is a simple machine consisting 
primarily of a casing which conveys the water from 
the suction pipe to the impeller and from the impeller 
to the discharge pipe. This casing is usually mounted 
on a baseplate which also supports the driving element, 
whether it be motor, engine, steam turbine or belt 
wheel. 


HE most distinctive part of the whole machine 

is the impeller, the function of which is to take the 
slowly moving water in the suction pipe and, by re- 
volving at a stated speed, create by centrifugal force 
a velocity head in the water convertible into a pressure 
of sufficient intensity to overcome the static and friction 
heads of the discharge pipe. The impeller is mounted 
on a shaft carried by bearings. One end of the shaft 
is generally fitted with a coupling to which is con- 
nected the driving element. This, in a general way, is 
all there is to a centrifugal pump. 

I will now describe the different parts of this type 
of pump in detail and add a few suggestions concerning 
their design which I have gathered from several years 
of experience in trying to keep over 100 of these ma- 
chines in successful operation. 

The pump casing is constructed of iron, bronze or 
alloyed metal, depending upon the liquid to be handled. 
For fresh water, cast iron can be used safely, but for 
water containing corrosive acids or metallic salts— 
even though the pollution is slight—bronze is. better, 
especially if any electrolytic action arising from the use 
of dissimilar metals is liable to occur. The metal in 
the casing for acid mine water should be from ? to 2 
in. thicker than when pure water is pumped. This 
makes allowance for corrosion. 

The casing should be so designed as to be readily 
opened, giving access to the entire inside of the pump. 
This is most readily accomplished by employing the 
so-called horizontally split casing that has the suction 
and discharge openings on the bottom half and is bolted 
to the cast-iron baseplate. Such an arrangement per- 
mits of the top half of the casing being removed with- 
out breaking any pipe joints or disturbing the alignment 
of the pump—considerations which are of great im- 
portance when repairs have to be made in a hurry. 


WILL admit that mechanically and structurally the 

horizontal split is not so good as the so-called “verti- 
cal split,” in which the annular portion of the casing is 
in one piece. In the latter instance, however, the in- 
ternal parts are withdrawn from the end, after re- 
moving the end plate which usually forms the suction 
pump-head. This procedure necessitates the breaking of 
the suction-pipe joint. Furthermore, in this case the 
parts must be pulled out one at a time—first the impeller, 
then the diffusion ring, next that part of the casing 
forming the return guide for the water to the second 
impeller, then the second impeller and so on—a long 
tedious job, especially in large units. 

In putting the parts together, the reverse order must 
be followed and care must be taken to insure that all 
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the parts come to place properly, in order to prevent 
them from overlapping and partly closing the water 
passages in the casing. In such cases reliance must be 
placed entirely upon careful measurements; and it is 
very hard to make men to whom a foot more or less 
is good enough understand the importance of measur- 
ing to ;, or sb in. or less. With the horizontal split, 
as before stated, after lifting the top half off the 
machine all internal parts are in view and can be re- 
moved readily. Furthermore, before the top half of 
the casing is replaced one can see—not feel—that 
everything is as it should be. 


HE ends of the casing through which the shaft pro- 

jects are provided with stuffing-boxes and glands. 
The stuffing-boxes should be deep enough to take not 
loss than four or five rings of good soft packing. The 
glands, preferably made in halves, should fit tight in 
the box but be a loose fit on the shaft. They should 
therefore be about ;', in. larger than the shaft. To 
the back of the stuffing-box renewable rings should be 
fitted, so that if they become worn and allow the pack- 
ing to be squeezed into the pump, they can be replaced. 
The stuffing-box on the suction side, particularly when 
the pump is working under a suction lift, should be 
provided with a water seal to prevent air being drawn 
into the pump and also to lubricate the packing in this 
box with water. 

Removable rings should be provided around those 
parts of the casing in which the impeller or other 
moving parts revolve, so that in case of wear—which 
is bound to occur even under the best conditions and 
quite rapidly when pumping acidulous mine water— 
these rings can be replaced. 

One of the chief causes of loss in the initial efficiency 
of centrifugal pumps is internal leakage, which, between 
a stationary and a revolving element, is only prevented 
by close running fits. There are several types of laby- 
rinth rings designed, patented and used by different 
builders—the idea being that the water has to traverse 
a narrow, tortuous passage which it can follow only 
with difficulty. These rings may have merit when 
good, clear water is pumped, but for mine use a plain 
straight ring is preferable. This should have a width 
of from } in. to 2 in., with a running clearance of 
from 0.006 to 0.01 in., depending upon the size of the 
impeller. These rings, except for the iarger sizes when 
fresh water is used, should be of bronze. 

In all modern pumps the impellers are of the in- 
closed type, with the blades or vanes curving backward, 
making an angle of from 12 to 24 deg. with the outer 
diameter. The impellers should be of bronze except 
when the water to be pumped is pure, in which case 
in pumps of the medium and larger sizes they can 
safely be made of cast iron. 

Originally pump builders stated that the impeller 
blades should be as thin as possible, with the tops cut 
to a knife-edge. This was soon found to be a fallacy, 
especially in bad water, for the thin blades corroded 
quickly and the knife-edges doubled over and closed 
the port openings. The impeller walls and blade should 
be -5, in. thick for 12-in. diameter impellers and 2-in. 
thick for 24-in. diameter and larger impellers. With 
such impellers higher initial efficiency, far better aver- 
age efficiency and much longer life is obtained than 
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with thinner blades. Impellers should be provided with 
renewable wearing rings where they fit into the casing. 
These rings can be shrunk on. The impeller and all 
rotating elements should be balanced. 

Diffusion vanes are used by some builders, who 
claim that they are essential in order to obtain high 
efficiency with multistage pumps. Other builders assert 
they can get just as high efficiency without these parts. 
Diffusion vanes, which are stationary plates with guide 
vanes curved in an opposite direction to the impeller 
blades, are arranged to encircle the impeller and re- 
ceive the water discharged from the impeller tips at 
high velocity, and by reducing its speed convert velocity 
head into pressure head. 

The usefulness of diffusion vanes is not always ap- 
parent, since by actual tests of two different makes 
of two-stage pumps, each with about the same operating 
conditions (one with and one without diffusion vanes), 
the efficiencies of each were practically the same. If 
diffusion rings for mine pumps are used, they should 
always be of bronze; and provision should be made to 
prevent their turning in the casing and to prevent 
leakage around the vanes. 

The pump shaft should be of steel and be protected 
by cast-bronze sleeves or bushings placed over all parts 
of the shaft that come in contact with the water. The 
end bushings should project through the stuffing-boxes 
and form the nuts that keep the impeller in place 
laterally. Provision should also be made to prevent 
leakage along the axis of the pump shaft, which can be 
done by inserting fiber gaskets ;', in. thick between 
the impeller hubs and the ends of the bushings. 

Impellers should fit snugly on the pump shaft, but 
not necessarily be a driving fit, and they should be 
secured from turning by bronze (not steel) feather 
keys. The pump shaft, when hung in its bearings, 
should be large enough in diameter to support the 
weight of the impellers and the column of water with- 
out perceptible deflection, so that the internal sealing 
rings and bushings will not be required to support any 
weight. In many instances the undue wear of sealing 
rings has been directly due to the pump shaft deflect- 
ing under load. 


EARINGS should be of the ring-oiled type with re- 

newable liners in halves. Bearing boxes should be 
provided with bolted caps, so that the bearing liners 
may be renewed or rebabbitted without removing the 
shaft; and so that when the top half of the casing 
is removed together with the bearing caps, the complete 
rotating element can be lifted from pump. 

One of the most important details in a centrifugal 
pump is the thrust bearing, as the unbalanced end 
thrust causes great trouble to the operator and often- 
times taxes his resources to the limit to find the cause 
and remedy the defect. Theoretically, every pump leav- 
ing the factory is hydraulically balanced. The double 
suction impeller has inlets on each side which are 
of the same diameter. The impellers thus having the 
same pressure on each side are therefore perfectly 
balanced—on paper. But let one side get blocked with 
a piece of coal or one side take more water than the 
other, or the leakage through the sealing rings on one 
side be more than on the other, and an unbalanced 
effect is immediately established. 
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This unbalanced pressure has to be carried by the 
thrust bearing. There is also the single-suction im- 
peller, wherein the water enters on one side only. This 
is balanced by putting a duplicate set of sealing rings 
back of the impeller. Holes drilled in the rear wall 
of the impeller connect with the inner chamber formed 
by the sealing rings and thus balance the pressure in 
this chamber with that of the suction. Many times I 
have had to plug up some of these holes or enlarge 
them in order to relieve the undue end thrust. 

Then there is the back-to-back type of impeller—that 
is, where the suction on one (or one set) of impellers 
is on the left-hand, while the suction of the other (or 
other set) of impellers is on the right-hand side. This 
arrangement should form a perfect end balance, and 
yet the thrust bearing may get red hot after a few 
minutes’ run. 


LL centrifugal mine pumps require thrust bearings 

in order to take care of the end thrusts that are li- 

able to occur. The most satisfactory bearing for all ordi- 

nary purposes is the marine thrust type—that is, a series 

of steel collars running between babbitted collars, plenti- 

fully supplied with oil. Such a bearing should pref- 

erably be run in a bath of oil with the thrust box 

water-cooled to keep the lubricant at normal tempera- 

ture. Furthermore, this thrust bearing cannot be made 
too large. 

There are several patented thrust bearings on the 
market—notably the “Kingsbury,” which appears to have 
great merit but is complicated in design and I think 
unnecessary for the pumps in general use. So much 
trouble has been experienced with ball thrust bearings, 
especially for pumps running at high speeds, that my 
company has discarded them wherever possible. 

Several companies are building pumps in which hy- 
draulic balance is effected by water leaking from the 
discharge side of the impeller into a balancing chamber 
and then out past a balancing disk which rotates with 
the pump shaft into the suction side of the pump. 
This device works automatically and gives satisfactory 
service where the water is clear and free from grit 
and acid, but it soon becomes useless when pumping 
acidulous or gritty water. 

The couplings which connect the pump and motor 
shafts may be of cast iron, but not any heavier than 
necessary, and should be of the pin-and-buffer type to 
allow the driving machine a certain amount of end 
play without putting stress on the thrust bearing of 
the pump. . 

The baseplate should be of cast iron, heavy enough 
to resist distortion should the foundations settle a 
little, also if the pump be subjected to careless hand- 
ling during erection. 

In a measure I have covered in detail the general 


constructional features of the different parts which go 


to make a serviceable mine pump. Although some of 
the points mentioned may seem trivial and others self- 
evident, I have found that even at this late date the 
construction of all the different parts of a pump must 
be watched carefully. If the front or inner bearing 
of some pumps should burn out—an_ occurrence 
by no means uncommon—it would be necessary, in 
order to replace the bearing, to move the whole pump 
from its base, break the suction and discharge con- 
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nections and remove the coupling from the shaft. If 
the men who designed such pumps were compelled to 
repair them in the mines while the water was rising 
over their shoetops at the rate of an inch a minute, 
there would soon be a radical reform in the construc- 
tion of these pumps. 

Another matter for investigation is the use of small 
screws, dowels or pins on the inside of the pump. Some 
builders—in fact the majority—can only think of a 
small screw or dowel to prevent a ring or bushing 
from turning. However, acidulous mine water eats 
these small parts out so quickly that they are useless, 
and when they give way they seem to have the habit 
of lodging between some stationary and rotating ele- 
ment, thereby cutting grooves and ridges on the im- 
peller or casing and almost ruining the machine. 

The speed at which it is most advantageous to drive 
centrifugal pumps is a much debated question. Just 
now builders of pumps and motors seem to be advocat- 
ing high rotative speeds to secure efficiency, but for 
mine use I prefer moderate speed wherever possible as 
less trouble is then experienced with both pump and 
motor. About power houses and factories the higher- 
speed pumps apparently give good service. I find that 
for 75 or 100 hp. and upward 900 r.p.m. is satisfactory ; 
for 30 to 50 or 75 hp. 1200 r.p.m., and for smaller 
pumps 1506 to 1800 r.p.m. 

The head per stage is another open question; but, 
speaking generally, I have found that pumps working 
under 100 ft. per stage have a longer life than those 
working over 100 ft. per stage. Consequently, until 
further evidence is produced, my company will aim 
to keep 100 ft. per stage the maximum. 


fj Fe centrifugal pump is about the simplest pump to 
operate, provided a few arrangements are adopted 
to comply with their needs. For example, means must 
be provided for primirg or filling the machine with 
water. Where the pump is placed below the source 
of water-supply it is always primed as soon as the 
valve in the suction pipe is opened and all entrained 
air allowed to escape from the top of the casing; but 
when the pump is placed above the water supply, some 
provision must be made for filling it. 

For the latter purpose, the following methods have 
been successfully adopted. Where pumps are to work 
under heads of less than 400 ft., a foot valve is placed 
on the suction pipe near to, and preferably submerged 
in, the water (not necessarily at the deepest or lowest 
point ot the suction pipe, where it would be hard to reach 
in case of any trouble) and the water admitted into 
the discharge pipe at a point sufficiently above the 
pump to completely fill the pump casing. This method 
is usually adopted around mines, since when the pump 
is shut down a valve in the discharge pipe is closed. 

The tail pipe, which is an important part of the 
installation, must be air-tight and laid so as to pre- 
vent the formation of air pockets; it also must be of 
sufficient diameter to accommodate the water without 
permitting the friction head together with the head 
required to produce the velocity in the suction pipe to 
become excessive. No attention is to be paid to the size 
of the suction opening on the pump, for it will usually 
be found that such openings are one or two sizes too 
small except for short suction lines and light suction 
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lifts. To start a motor-driven pump it is only necessary 

to prime it and throw the switch of the motor. 
The following don’ts for pump runners are self- 

evident and cover practically all the operating points: 


Do not run a pump without water. 

The numerous bushings and sealing rings on the inside 
of a pump depend upon water for lubrication, and if the 
pump is run without it first being filled with water to the 
top of the casing, these parts will get hot and “freeze” solid, 
doing great damage to the pump; besides, the pump will 
not be able to discharge any water. 

Do not run without oil in all the bearings. 

Do not run with dirty oil in the bearings. 

Do not let water get into the bearings. 

Before starting up, satisfy yourself that the bearings are 
full of engine oil and that this is clean; furthermore, see 
that there is no water in the boxes. This can be done by 
loosening the drain plug on the bottom of the box to see 
if clean oil comes out and by measuring the depth of oil in 
the box. Do not rely altogether on the oil-level gage, as 
this gets choked up, giving false results. To keep the bear- 
ings clean drain all oil out of the boxes once a week and 
thoroughly wash out with two or three bucketfuls of water. 
The old oil should be filtered and used over again if it is 
not too gummy. 

Do not run with stuffing-box glands tight. 

This produces unnecessary friction, causing boxes to 
heat up and burn out the packing. Having the glands loose 
and allowing them to leak a little keeps the packing lubri- 
cated and the stuffing-boxes cool. 

Do not run with leaky joints around pump. 

This is unnecessary, and if not stopped in time will ruin 
the joint faces. 

Do not run with water around motor. 

Keep the baseplate of the pump clean, for when the motor 
is running the air suction produced draws the dirt and 
moisture into the motor. 

Do not run when pump or motor vibrates excessively. 

This is caused by the machines not being in line. It should 
be reported at once. 

Do not run unless you are satisfied that all parts are in 
good condition. 

Do not allow oil, grease or dirt to accumulate anywhere 
in the pumproom. 

If properly cared for, a machine will run without giving 
any trouble. 

Cautions—Report all trouble at once to the foreman. 
Keep pump and motor clean. There is no excuse for a dirty 
machine, as a few minutes’ application of waste and elbow- 
grease every day will keep it clean. Do not allow scrap 
immaterial to stay in the pumproom; see that it is loaded up 
and sent outside. Keep all supplies and material for oper- 
ation and repairs in their proper places so they can be 
readily seen and found when required. See that the pump 
and motor run in correct direction. Keep the sump clean, 
also the snorer. 


HE advantages of having centrifugal pumps for 
mine use are briefly as follows: Small floor space 
is required, therefore they can be installed in a small 
pumproom, quite an item where the roof is bad and 
the side walls crumbly. The machine is light in weight, 
therefore it is easily handled in the mines. The centrif- 
ugal pump requires no expensive foundation; in fact 
it can be set on skids. The pump can be quickly 
installed and can be direct connected to an electric 
motor, dispensing with noisy and troublesome reduction 
gearing. It has no valves or plunger packing and 
therefore will have no packing or valve troubles. 
The machine gives an absolutely steady flow of water 
with no shocks to‘the pipe lines. This type of pump- 
ing machine can be started more readily with the 
column line full than empty; furthermore, it cannot 
do itself harm or break any pipe lines should the 
column line become blocked up or someone forget to 
open the valve on the discharge line before starting. 
It is a machine that can easily be started and stopped, 
and last, but by no means an insignificant advantage, 
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it is a most reliable pump, with a minimum cost of 
maintenance, except possibly where the water is ex- 
tremely acidulous or gritty. 


LITTLE thought should be given to installation in 

order to secure the best results in operation. The 
centrifugal pump should be set on a fairly good base 
and accurately lined with its motor. When I say “accu- 
rately,” I mean perfectly. Although pumps are usually 
coupled to their motors by so-called “flexible” couplings, 
these are not flexible in the sense that they are a sort 
of universal joint. They simply permit end motion, 
and although they permit operation with the pump and 
motor slightly out of line, trouble will eventually follow 
if this is practiced. Piping should be connected to 
the pump squarely and accurately, for it is possible to 
strain and distort the pump casing if force is used 
to bring the piping and pump connections in line. As 
previously outlined, provision should be made for prim- 
ing the pump. Check valves should be installed in the 
column pipe with a bypass around so as to drain the line. 
When the capacity has to be regulated by throttling, a 
gate valve must also be installed in the discharge pipe 
line; in fact, when the water is not highly acidulous, 
it is wise to install both a gate and check valve in 
all column pipes. But where the water is extremely 
acid, it has been found that the gate valves wear out 
quickly and that good leather-faced check valves last 
so much longer the gate valve is omitted and reliance 
is placed entirely on the check valve. 

The strainer, or snorer, placed on the end of the 
suction pipe should have the mesh, or size, of the holes 
so small that nothing will pass through which is liable 
to lodge in and block the impeller. The total area of 
the snorer holes should be two or three times that of 
the suction pipe. There should be no less than 4 ft. 
of water over the snorer, for it is possible to draw air 
bubbles down through even 4 ft. of water, especially 
if the velocity through the snorer is high. Provision 
should be made for water-cooled bearings, water seals 
and suction glands, and-the air vents should be piped 
properly. Also, with the larger machines, provision 
should be made for handling the heavy parts—that is, 
for taking off the top half of casings, and removing the 
shaft and impellers by means of a hand crane or chain 
hoist. If these few common-sense directions are fol- 
lowed and good water is pumped, the machine will run 
satisfactorily for years. If the water is acidulous it 
is necessary merely to change the sealing rings, the 
frequency of such renewals depending upon the quality 
of the water. 

If the attempt is made to handle gritty and acidulous 
water with a centrifugal pump, the grit gets in between 
the fast-moving internal parts and acts like a first- 
class grindstone, cutting a working clearance of jy), in. 
to } or + in. in a very few days. In such a case one 
is kept busy renewing impellers as well as sealing 
rings. 

If followed rationally, the maintenance of pumps is 
a simple affair. Take, for example, a motor-driven 
pump, as this is the kind most commonly used around 
mines, and consider what parts are liable to wear out. 
If reasonable care is taken to keep the motor clean 
and dry, the only wear on this machine will be in 
the bearings and in the commutator of a direct-current 
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motor. The maintenance of such a machine, everyone 
will admit, is not a difficult problem. The parts most 
liable to wear on the pump are the shaft bearings, 
the shaft sleeves in the stuffing-boxes, the sealing rings 
on the impellers, together with the distance and stage 
bushings in multistage pumps. 


HESE last-mentioned parts generally wear rapidly. 

It is an excellent plan to always keep an extra pump 
rotor on hand—that is. a shaft with impellers, rings 
and shaft sleeves, also an extra set of bearing liners. 
Then, when the pump declines in capacity (which is 
a general sign that the sealing rings are worn, allowing 
too much internal leakage or short circuiting of the 
water) it is an easy matter, with the split-case design 
of pump, to open the machine, remove the old rotor, 
put in the new one and bring the pump back to its 
original capacity and efficiency. The old rotor is then 
sent to the shops to be rebushed and held in readiness 
for the next time the pump falls down. 

If this is done intelligently, and before the pump 
gets in too bad a shape, the operation can be repeated 
many times and the cost of repairs reduced to a low 
figure. There is one thing, however, that must be borne 
in mind, which is that the man making repairs on these 
pumps must be careful and painstaking, for if such a 
machine is left to the tender mercies of a “hammer, 
chisel and monkey wrench machinist,” to whom every- 
thing is in line that can be forced in line with a “pipe 
wiggler” or a sledge, repair costs and troubles will more 
than double. 

Even when pumping acidulous mine water it has 
been found that the wear on the impeller is not ex- 
cessive, for with intelligent rebushing this may last 
from 18 months to 2 years. The wear on diffusion 
rings is still less, and that on the casing very slight. 
In a period of 10 years, with over 100 pumps of all 
makes and capacities in operation, and pumping all 
kinds of water, I have only renewed eight pump casings ; 
and four of these have been repaired and either put in 
service or held in reserve as spares. 

The builders of steam pumps advise, whenever there 
is any trouble with their machines, that the water end 
be thoroughly examined and to make sure nothing is 
the matter with it before hunting in the steam end 
or even touching or disturbing it. Similarly, in case 
of trouble with centrifugal pumps, I first look in 
the suction pipe and make sure that this is in proper 
shape before looking. farther. A blocked suction pipe 
will cut down the capacity of the pump and give ex- 
cessive end thrust. A leaky suction pipe will also cut 
down the capacity and give an unsteady and fluctuating 
pressure and flow, at the same time producing excessive 
vibration and noise in the pump. 

If the holes in the snorer are so large that chips 
of wood, coal and other substances enter the pump 
and block the impeller vanes, trouble ensues. The 
sediment commonly called “yellow boy,’ deposited by 
some mine water, will often block up the snorer, suc- 
tion pipe, impeller and pump. The only remedy for 
this, so far as I know, is to keep cleaning it out when 
a sufficient amount has accumulated to give trouble. 

Thrust-bearing troubles can be greatly reduced if 
large thrust bearings provided with an efficient oiling 
system are used. When abnormal thrust occurs, as 
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was mentioned before, examine the suction line first; 
then if the trouble is not located, open the pump, 
and it will possibly be found that one set of sealing 
rings is worn or something else is not quite right. 
Operating conditions are never perfect in the mines, 
and as the end thrust is sensitive to these condi- 
tions, it is important that the thrust bearing be of 
liberal proportions. 

Centrifugal pumps, good as they are, should not be 
considered for every service, for when pumping gritty 
or extremely acidulous water the wear and tear is so 
excessive that the direct-acting wood-lined plunger 
pump is preferable. For pumping small quantities of 
water against high heads, the efficiency of the centrif- 
ugal pump is so low that there are other types more 
suitable 

I would not recommend centrifugal pumps for ca- 
pacities of less than 300 gal. per min. Even for this 
capacity the head should not exceed 60 ft. For heads 
of 100 to 150 ft. I would consider 500 gal. per min. 
the minimum, but when we get to capacities of 1000 
gal. per min. the centrifugal pump can be used for 
almost any head with fairly good efficiencies. I have 
in mind two 1500-gal. eight-stage pumps working 
against a total head of 820 ft. that have been in suc- 
cessful operation for two years, giving a pump efficiency 
of about 68 per cent. 

The efficiency of the centrifugal pump is low. A 
300-gal. pump gives about 50 per cent. and a 500-gal. 
pump about 55 per cent. Larger pumps give anywhere 
from 55 to 72 per cent. efficiency. This latter effi- 
ciency is the highest of which I have actual knowledge, 
and that was secured from a machine of large capacity 
working under a head that was not very high. 

In figuring the size of motor necessary, do not allow 
too great an efficiency for the pump. I usually prefer 
to take it at 10 or 15 per cent. less than that guaran- 
teed by the pump builder, in order to allow for some 
emergency; for instance, the pump may be slightly 
higher in capacity and lower in efficiency than guaran- 
teed. The working conditions as to head, etc., may not 
be exactly as planned and the motor may not quite 
come up to expectation, especially in a mine where it 
is subject to much dampness and dust. Figuring on 
this basis, it is better to have a little too much capacity 
than just a shade too little, for the variation often 
means the difference between no trouble and lots of it. 


ACH centrifugal pump must be built for a given ca- 
pacity and given head when running at a given 
speed, and it is herein that the maximum efficiency lies, 
because the capacity and head cannot vary materially 
from these fixed conditions without a considerable loss 
in efficiency. This means that a centrifugal pump built 
for a certain head and driven by a constant-speed 
motor cannot be used at any other place where the 
head is much greater cr much less without a sacrifice 
in efficiency. The capacity of the pump when driven 
by a constant-speed motor cannot be changed or varied 
except by the uneconomical method of throttling. These 
things should be understood and taken into considera- 
tion. 
Except for boiler feeding, I have never thought 
seriously of the steam-turbine-driven centrifugal pump 
for use around the mines. The steam economy of the 
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‘small-size noncondensing turbine is so low that nothing 
is gained by its use, while around the. colliery, es- 
pecially inside the mines, the constant endeavor is to 
eliminate the steam lines. 

The electrically driven centrifugal pump has a field 
to itself in the pumping out of large bodies of water 
which are a long distance from the shaft and from 
the boiler house. This machine then avoids the ex- 
cessive condensation losses in the feed line to the steam 
pumps, and the crumbling of the roof due to the heat 
generated by such a line even when well covered. 

The large electrically driven plunger pump is a 
cumbersome and costly machine with a tendency to 
smash itself just when most needed. Compare a 1000- 
gal. 200-ft. head centrifugal pump with a duplex, triplex 
or quintiplex plunger pump for the same service, and 
you will agree with me that the latter machine must 
have some great advantage over the centrifugal to be 
considered. 

For shaft pumping, where a good duplex compound 
steam pump can be installed close to the shaft and a good 
boiler plant located not far from the head of the shaft, 
the centrifugal pump has a more formidable rival. 
It then requires more careful consideration as to which 
machine to install, but it is safe to say that the greater 
the amount of water to be handled the more favorable 
are the conditions for a centrifugal-pump installation. 


HE steam-turbine-driven centrifugal boiler feed 

pump whenever installed at colliery boiler plants has 
been well liked, but I would not recommend them for 
boiler plants of less than 3000 boiler-horsepower, since 
below this they are so smali and run at so high a 
speed that it does not take much to put them out of 
order. Furthermore, the first cost, steam consumption 
and upkeep will be higher than for the direct-acting 
steam pump. For boiler plants for 8000 hp. or over, 
I think they are superior to the plunger pump. Between 
3000 and 8000 boiler-horsepower, the selection of a 
pump hinges largely upon local conditions and indi- 
vidual preference. 

For boiler plants working under extremely variable 
loads, and where there is plenty of exhaust steam 
available from other sources for heating the feed water, 
the centrifugal pump is not so economical as the steam- 
driven plunger pump; but where all of the exhaust 
steam may be utilized for heating the feed water, steam 
economy is no object. 


Interesting Plane Installation 


An interesting and rather novel slope installation 
is that at the Cunard mine, operated by the Cunard 
Coal Co. at Morrisdale, Pennsylvania. 

This is a double-track slope with cars working in 
balance and on the tail-rope system. The length from 
the knuckle to the bottom of the slope is 850 ft. and 
the grade 25 per cent. Two haulage ropes run from 
a Lidgerwood single-drum electric hoist over sheaves 
under the tipple, one to each dilly car or barney. These 
haulage ropes are 14 in. in diameter. A #-in. diameter 
tail rope, passing around sheaves at the foot of the 
slope, connect the two dilly cars. 

The rock conditions in the mine made it impossible 
to use disappearing barneys, and therefore a switch 
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arrangement on each track was put in at the bottom 
of the slope, in conjunction with a center track. When 
a trip of empties reaches the bottom of the slope the 
dilly is uncoupled, and the empty cars are switched 
onto the center track, down which they run by gravity, 
this track having a 2 per cent. slope for a short dis- 
tance. They are then picked up by the mine locomotives. 

The dilly is pulled by the tail rope a short distance 
down the main track and then takes a side switch at 
the end of which is the tail-rope sheave. The loaded 
trip is dropped in by gravity onto the main track, 
past the switch, and the dilly is then hauled in from 
its switch behind the cars and brings the loaded trip 
up the incline to the tipple. The two main tracks are 
of course used alternately for loaded and empty trips. 

At the tipple a switch from each main track to a 
center track is located just beyond the knuckle. The 
center track has a 2 per cent. grade down from the 
knuckle to near the dump. As a loaded trip comes 
up it is switched onto this center track. The dilly 
is then hauled past the switch, still remaining on 
the main track. The loaded cars run by gravity down 
the center track to the dump. 

After passing the knuckle, each main track slopes 
down at a slight grade, runs level for a short distance, 
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SUCCESSFUL PLANE INSTALLATION 


and then runs on an upgrade to a point near the dump. 
The dilly passes the knuckle and drops down the in- 
cline, being controlled by the tail rope. Each loaded 
car is run on the center track to the dump, emptied, 
passed through a kickback and allowed to run down 
to the main track until it reaches the dilly, to which 
it is coupled. The empty trip is thus made up. This 
empty trip is then pulled by the tail rope until it passes 
the knuckle, when it drops down the incline under con- 
trol of the main haulage rope. 

The advantage of this method is that the dilly, being 
in front of the trip, the downward journey is controlled 
by the heavy haulage rope. The one dilly connection 
is the only one that has to be watched and the in- 
dividual couplings of the cars only carry a stress for 
a short distance when mounting from the flat empty 
track to the knuckle. This grade is too slight and too 
short to make a break in the trip dangerous. The 
slight grade on the center track makes it easy to run 
the cars onto the tipple, and they return from the 
dump to either main track by gravity. The importance 
of having the stress of the down trip carried by the 
dilly on such a sharp slope as 25 per cent. is readily 
apparent. 

It may be of interest to state that the principal 
reason for laying out the tipple on this plan was to 
insure safety. There are many safety devices for pre- 
venting trips running away down an incline, but none 
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is sO sure as an adverse grade for the cars on top, 
where the trips are made up. 

This plan required the installation of a tail-rope sys- 
tem, in order to pull the empty trips over the knuckle. 
The additional expense was more than compensated 
for through the satisfaction of knowing that a runaway 
trip down the slope (with possibly fatal results) did 
not depend upon the negligence of any man. 

The trips are made up of 10 cars each having a 
capacity of 1 tons. One man takes care of the switches 
at the bottom, dropping off the dilly and picking up 
the loaded cars. He handles a present output of 860 


tons and will ultimately take care of a capacity of — 


1500 tons, for which the slope is designed. 

The hoist is a Lidgerwood electric machine having 
a single drum keyed to the shaft. This drum is 60 
in. in diameter, with a 67-in. face, having a central 
dividing flange. Each half of the drum is designed to 
hold 1000 ft. of 1-in. diameter rope. A powerful 
post brake of the floating type is provided and acts 
on a 72-in. brake flange. The gearing is steel through- 
out. The motor, of General Electric Co. make, is a 
165-hp. machine and runs on three-phase, 440-volt, 60- 
cycle current, making 435 r.p.m. This hoist has an 
average duty of 7400-lb. pull at 400 ft. per min. and 
is designed for a transverse stress of 15,000 lb. This 
slope has been in successful operation for several years. 


John P. White To Advise Fuel Dictator 


John P. White, who was appointed adviser to the 
United States Fuel Administrator, and whose appoint- 
ment was approved by President Wilson on Sept. 14, 
1917, is international president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. He is a resident of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Mr. White, as assistant to the fuel administrator, 
will deal with labor problems. 

Mr. White was born in Coal Valley, Illinois, Feb. 28, 
1870. He migrated to Lucas, Iowa, at the age of 12, 
with his widowed mother. He attended the public 
schools until the age of 14, when he entered the coal 
mines as a trapper boy. He filled every position in 
and about the mines from trapper boy to miner. 

In August, 1899, he was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa miners and president in 1904. He was 
elected vice president of the, International union and 
served during the year of 1908. 

Declining reélection to International office, he was 
again chosen head of the Iowa miners and served them 
in 1910 and 1911. He assumed the office of Interna- 
tional president Apr. 1, 1911, which position he has 
since held continuously. His present term will expire 
Apr. 1, 1919. Mr. White represented the American 
labor movement as delegate at the World’s Mining 
Congress in London, England, in 1916. 

The membership of the United Mine Workers on 
Apr. 1, 1911, was 256,000, which has grown under Mr. 
White’s administration to a membership of 450,000. 
The joint relationship of making contracts by the coal 
operators and miners meeting jointly, which had been 
abrogated, was rehabilitated during Mr. White’s first 
year. In 1912, he secured an increase of 5.26 per cent. 
for the bituminous mine workers and a 10 per cent. 
increase for the anthracite mine workers. In April, 
1916, he secured for the mine workers in the bituminous 
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coal industry an increase of 5 per cent., a universal 
eight-hour day and universal mine run, being the con- 
summation of the ideals for which the mine workers 
had struggled since the existence of the organization. 
For the anthracite mine workers he secured nine-hours’ 
pay for an eight-hour day, and an increase ranging 
from 5 to 173 per cent. and recognition of the union. 
Due to abnormal conditions and the high cost of 
living, President White called the operators of the bitu- 
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minous industry to a special informal joint conference 
in March, 1917, and in April secured an increase for 
the bituminous coal miners of 20 per cent. Immediately 
following the bituminous conference, the anthracite 
operators granted a like increase at his request. 

President White’s greatest single achievement is pos- 
sibly his success in winning the mine workers to a policy 
of working pending settlements during the periods of 
making contracts. Before he became president, when 
contracts expired and new contracts had not been nego- 
tiated, the mines of the nation closed down, union and 
nonunion alike. 


Coming Meetings 


American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its next 
meeting at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8 to 13, with headquarters 
at the Planters’ Hotel. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
Engineering Societies Building, New York City. 


Third National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, New York, week of 
Sept. 24. 


American Association of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 4 to 7 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF A CREOSOTED TIMBER SHAFT HOUSE 


Wood-Preserving Opportunities in 


the 


Anthracite Field 


BY KURT C. BARTH 


below and above ground, are many. The destruc- 
tion by decay of mine timbers, exclusive of such 
as are used in surface structures, approximates 50 per 
cent. of the consumption. Insects are also active, and 
although their toll is relatively small, their action pro- 
vides ready entrance for fungi. Both causes can be re- 
moved by the proper preservative treatment of timbers. 

Underground and shaft-timbers that are permanent in 
character—that is, are not exposed to destruction by 
mechanical wear before the expiration of their natural 
life, or the usefulness of which does not cease ere the 
advantages of preservative treatment can be realized— 
should be creosoted. 

Particular reference is made to gangway sets that are 
permanent in character and constructed of sawed tim- 
bers, also to such timbers as are used in the shafts 
that are not exposed to severe mechanical abrasion. For 
these purposes any wood available, if of proper size, may 
be used. As stated by Howard F. Weiss (“‘Preserva- 
tion of Structural Timbers,’ Chapter XII), “When 
treated, red oak, maple, birch, beech, hard pines, ‘fir, 
elm, etc., are good woods where great strength is re- 
quired, and for workings requiring less strength almost 
any wood having an inch or more of sapwood can be 
used to.advantage.”’ 

In order that creosoting may be effective the timbers 
must be seasoned properly, and probably the first step 
to be taken by mines that wish to practice the economy 
of wood preservation is to arrange their operations so 
that timbers may be cut or purchased sufficiently in 
advance to permit of their being properly seasoned. All 
timbers, except probably such as are used in very short- 
lived workings, should at least be peeled, whether they 
are to be creosoted or not. To obtain a reasonable re- 
duction in the moisture content of timbers they should 
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be seasoned at least for three summer months, or the 
equivalent during other seasons of the year. 

It may seem that these requirements are somewhat 
of a hardship, or probably inconvenient for the mines 
to follow, but if properly arranged a sufficient stock 
of timbers can always be carried on hand so that it will 
not be necessary to utilize green material. The invest- 
ment can be equalized by purchasing a season’s require- 
ments during the period of lowest prices, and even if no 
saving of this nature can be effected, the interest on 
the investment may be charged to the cost of treatment 
without reducing materially the profit derived from the 
practice of wood preservation. 

Before treatment, all timbers should be framed, bored 
and cut to size as nearly as is possible. However, should 
it be necessary to cut into the treated timbers before 
placement, the resulting abrasions of the surface must 
be given an additional treatment, consisting of the ap- 
plication of two coats of the preservative. - It must be 
borne in mind that the effectiveness of the treatment 
depends upon the length of time that the film of creo- 
sote enveloping the wood remains unbroken. 

In general, and considering the average conditions, it 
would seem to me that the open-tank process is most ad- 
visable for the treatment of underground timbers. The 
exception proves the rule and applies to those timbers 
that are exposed to severe mechanical abrasion, in which 
case the pressure process is recommended. In some 
cases the increase in life’ desired may be but a few 
years. Under such conditons the brush method of treat- 
ment is to be recommended, and also when treatment by 
the open-tank process is not available. 

The open-tank process consists of alternate hot and 
cold treatments of: wood with refined coal-tar creosote 
oil by immersion and continuous soaking in open tanks 
without artificial pressure, requiring no mechanical 
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apparatus other than tanks, hoists (in some cases) and 
means of heating the oil. The procedure is as follows: 
After the lumber that is to be creosoted has been com- 
pletely framed, bored and cut to size, it is given the hot 
treatment—that is, is immersed in a bath of oil that is 
maintained at a temperature of between 150 deg. and 
200 deg. F.—and is continued for varying periods, de- 
pending upon the species of wood and the size of the tim- 
ber. Immediately thereafter the timber is given the 
cold treatment—that is, immersed in a cold bath of re- 
fined coal-tar creosote oil—which is maintained at a 
temperature not in excess of 100 deg. F., for a length 
of time that should be at least equal in duration to the 
hot bath. 


HE theory of this process is that in the hot treat- 

ment the heat of the preservative expands and ex- 
pels a portion of the air and water contained in the wood 
cells. Then upon immersion in the cold bath, or when sub- 
jected to the change in temperature caused by the cool- 
ing of the creosote, there is a partial contraction and 
condensation of the air and water that remains, result- 
ing in a slight vacuum within the wood. This is aided 
by atmospheric pressure combined with capillary action 
between the wood cells and the preservative, which 
achieves the actual impregnation. 

Modifications conforming to special requirements and 
local operating conditions are necessary on practically 
all large jobs, and may be made without affecting the 
efficiency of the treatment. This feature is one of the 
most important advantages of the open-tank system. 
Lumber of small cross-section can often be effectively 
treated by immersion for short periods in the hot bath 
alone, especially when of species not particularly resist- 
ant to treatment. Heavy timbers are most economically 
treated by continuous immersion in one tank during 
the entire procedure—that is, upon expiration of the 
hot treatment the timbers are not removed to a “cold 
tank,” but the steam is shut off; or if an open fire is 
used to heat the oil, that is quenched, and both the oil 
and the wood are permitted to cool to about 100 deg. 
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I". Again, if loblolly pine timbers or any species that 
readily absorbs creosote is to be treated, the cold treat- 
ment may sometimes be dispensed with. 

The dipping method may also be styled a modifica 
tion of the open-tank system and is intended for use 
when it is more economical, because of the saving in 
labor, to coat the lumber by short immersion than to 
apply the oil with a brush. For this purpose the oil may 
be maintained at an average temperature of 150 degrees. 

The brush method of treatment, though not so effec- 
tive as other methods, may be depended upon for an in- 
crease of about five years in the life of the timbers so 
treated. It consists merely in brushing the oil on the 
timbers either at designated points of contact or over 
the entire surfaces. At least two coats heated to about 
150 deg. F. should be applied, and it is desirable that 
the ends of timbers and all intersections should receive 
three coats. The chief reasons for such failures as have 
occurred with this method are carelessness in its appli- 
cation; in fact, the utter simplicity of the treatment is 
the main objection, and it would serve as a protection 
to apply the final coat of the preservative before placing 
the timbers. 

However, the brush method is decidedly worth 
while. It is an established fact that, properly applied, 
it has increased the life of structures far more than 
would be sufficient to warrant the expense and trouble. 
Many telephone poles and electric-light poles so treated 
bear evidence of the relative efficiency of this method, 
and under certain conditions such treatment is made 
the standard. 


URFACE timber structures present a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem. The conditions to which they are 
exposed are considerably less favorable to the develop- 
ment of decay than those prevailing underground, but 
are sufficiently so to make the preservative treatment 
decidedly advisable. 
The average life of timber trestles or similar struc- 
tures is placed at ten years. Treatment by the brush 
method places the depreciation period of the structure 





COAL STORAGE-POCKETS, TIMBERS OF WHICH WERE TREATED AT ALL POINTS OF CONTACT 
All the treated portions were in a perfect state of preservation after fourteen years of service 
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at 15 years, whereas thorough creosoting by the open- 
tank process increases the life of the structure almost 
indefinitely, although the depreciation period would be 
conservatively placed at 25 years, owing to the mechan- 
ical factor involved. Where the brush treatment is ap- 
plied only at points of contact the structure may be 
painted in the same manner as heretofore. It would, 
however, be more economical to apply the oil as a paint, 
a practice which is being followed by several mining 
companies. 

Among surface structures may be classed tipples, ele- 
vators, trestles, pockets and chutes, also other miscel- 
laneous buildings. Where mining cars and skips are 
built of wood such portions as are not early destroyed by 
wear may also be treated to advantage. 


T is possible in this article only to touch upon this 
] subject briefly and merely to point to a few instances 
where creosoting of timbers used in such large quan- 
tities by the average coal mine will achieve an important 
saving in the annual cost of maintenance. It is, of 
course, realized that probably every mine has particu- 
lar conditions that must be given individual considera- 
tion when making definite recommendations, but non- 
pressure treatments have been developed so that they 
may be made adaptable to nearly al! conditions, satisfac- 
tory results being obtained in each case. 

Anthracite mines provide greater opportunities for 
the practice of wood preservation than bituminous 
mines, nevertheless the following rule will apply to 
both: All timbers, whether used above or below the 
ground, exposed to decay and the ravages of destructive 
insects, where the period of service to be rendered re- 
quires an increase of the natural life, should have pre- 
servative treatment. Of course, only peeled and properly 
seasoned timber may be treated. 

Another important factor that must receive careful 
consideration if full benefit is to be derived from creo- 
soting is the character and grade of the preservative 
used. It is hardly necessary to refer at length to the 
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record of coal-tar creosote oil for the purpose of proving 
its efficiency. That is beyond doubt. Anyone who has 
given the matter careful study and who has called into 
consultation such agencies as the Government provides, 
must realize that coal-tar creosote oil is the standard 
for the preservation of wood from decay. 
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Nonpressure treatments require a refined coal-tar 
creosote oil—that is, the oil must be made fit to meet 
the particular requirements of the conditions under 
which these treatments are employed. Refined coal-tar 
creosote oil is merely a pure coal-tar creosote that has 
been refrigerated for the purpose of obtaining a liquid 
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oil, free from salts, distilled to a standard specifica- 
tion that combines the highest possible toxicity with 
permanence, and of a viscosity that permits of ready 
penetration. Such an oil has been placed upon the mar- 
ket within the last few years and is readily available 
throughout the country. It is due to this fact that the 
nonpressure treatments have been developed and have 
become popular wherever their employment is war- 
ranted. 

In conclusion, wood preservation practiced by coal 
mines will result in a surprisingly large saving in the 
annual maintenance costs for timber and replacement 
labor. The cost of treatment is relatively small, the 
equipment necessary comparatively simple, and the 
actual procedure of creosoting may be conducted with- 
out interfering with any present activities. Timber 
suitable for mining purposes is becoming scarce, and 
that which is available. more expensive. Thus wood 
preservation is of increasing importance to mines. 


Lignite but Little Appreciated 


Billions of tons of lignite are found in Saskatchewan 
in the vicinity of Estevan in the southern part of the 
province just mentioned. Nevertheless anthracite from 
Pennsylvania is brought into neighboring towns in com- 
petition with this lignite. The Estevan fuel contains 
about 26 per cent. of hygroscopic water. The ash con- 
tent is low, being under 7 per cent. and the sulphur con- 
tent is also low, running only about ? of 1 per cent. But 
these good qualities do not redeem the fuel, for the 
water takes so much heat for volatilization. When dried 
in the air the lignite slacks rapidly and fires from spon- 
taneous combustion. When burned the light gases are 
distilled before the fixed carbon reaches the temperature 
of ignition and in ordinary furnaces these gases escape 
unburned. The lignite will not coke and when thrown 
on the fire it crumbles quickly and passes through the 
grate bars.—S. M. Darling, in “The Carbonizing and 
Briquetting of Lignite.” 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 
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H. G. Williams 


When one speaks of the Utah coal-mining industry, 
it is difficult to avoid associating the name of H. G. 
Williams with the subject. He is dean of all the early 
pioneers in the Utah field, and although his active 


participation in mining affairs has been less during ° 


the past year or two, his advice is still sought by 
the younger men who have been placed in control. 

Mr. Williams, who is now consulting manager of the 
Utah Fuel Co., divides his time between Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City. For years he was the general 
manager of this, the largest coal company in Utah. 
He was born on a farm in Wisconsin in 1856 and re- 
ceived his early education at Merton, Wis., in a pre- 
paratory school for the University of Chicago. He 
entered the latter institution and continued his studies 
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until his junior year, when he quit because of ill health. 
He never returned to the University to finish his course. 

In 1877 he went West, securing employment in the 
engineering department of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. in Kansas. His first position was that 
of rodman, from which humble position he soon advanced 
to be division engineer, holding this latter place from 
1877 to 1881. He then accepted a position as superin- 
tendent for the Capitol Iron Works in Kansas, re- 
maining with this concern for two years. His next 
job was with the Osage Carbon Co. in Kansas, a subsid- 
iary of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. This 
was his initiation into coal mining. 

Eighteen months later Mr. Williams accepted a place 
as mining engineer for the Raton Coal and Coke Co. 
in New Mexico, and soon after this was appointed chief 
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engineer for all the coal interests of the Santa Fe road. 
The mines under his engineering supervision were 
located in both Colorado and New Mexico. They in- 
cluded the Raton and San Pedro companies in New 
Mexico and the Trinidad Coal Co., also the Canyon City 
Coal Co. in Colorado. This work occupied his attention 
until 1888, when he accepted a position as chief engineer 
of the Pueblo Smelting and Refining Co. at Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

In 1891 Mr. Williams continued his journey west, 
becoming assistant superintendent and engineer of the 
Pleasant Valley Coal Co. with mines at Castle Gate, 
Utah. This company is now known as the Utah Fuel 
Co. and has added largely to its mining interests since 
those early days. He was directly under W. G. Sharp, 
who is now president of the United States Mining, 
Smelting and Refining Co., and received an excellent 
training under this very able and efficient mining man. 

Mr. Williams had made a good record, however, dur- 
ing his stay in Colorado, and he was called back to the 
latter state to become the assistant general manager 
of the Pueblo Smelting and Refining Co. He remained 
with this company until 1896, when he was offered, 
and accepted, the job of general superintendent for 
the Pleasant Valley Coal Co., succeeding Mr. Sharp, 
who became general manager. : 

In January, 1902, Mr. Sharp resigned and went east, 
and Mr. Williams was appointed general manager of 
the Pleasant Valley Co. In the meantime the Utah 
Fuel Co. was organized, and he served as manager of 
both companies. The next few years was a period of 
active development in the Utah coal industry, and much 
of the success of the development work was due to the 
tireless efforts and good judgment of the Utah Fuel 
Co.’s manager. 

In 1914 Mr. Williams resigned as general manager 
because of the ill health of his wife, and at the sug- 
gestion of his family physician moved his home to 
California. The company asked him to continue as 
consulting general manager, so that today he still spends 
from one-half to two-thirds of his time in active service 
in Utah. 

No man who has ever participated in the mining 
developments of the Far West has earned a higher place 
in the esteem of the mining fraternity than H. G. 
Williams. His life has been one of substantial progress, 
and many a friend in Utah and elsewhere would lay 
down his all if he could thereby render a service to 
“Daddy” Williams—the Utah Fuel Co.’s “Grand Old 
Man.” 


Householders Waste Coal 


If every householder and owner of a small house- 
heating plant in the State of Illinois would use reason- 
able care in the purchase of his fuel and in the opera- 
tion of his plant, the saving would be equivalent to 4,- 
500,000 tons of coal. According to a circular recently is- 
sued by the Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, such a saving is easily within the 
range of practical attainment. Applied to the entire 
United States, intelligent attention in the operation of 
house heaters would result in the saving of more than 
sixty million tons of coal. 
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Association Letter Urges Cooperation 


Based on procedure outlined by Dr. Garfield, the 
National Association of Coal Operators has sent the 
following suggestions to all association secretaries: 


1. Since the Federal authorities must consider conditions 
in districts rather than in individual companies or mines, 
coal producers will facilitate matters by arranging to act 
by associations or by groups covering districts generally 
recognized in the trade, such as the Pittsburgh district, the 
Fairmont, the Franklin County, etc. 

2. Operators in each district which desires prices changed 
should make written application to Dr. Garfield for a 
change. 

3. This written application should be accompanied by 
the following data: 

a. A consolidated statement for the district, showing its 
average cost for the year 1916 and for each month of 1917 
to date. This statement should be compiled from cost 
reports of the different operators represented, who should 
prepare their cost reports on the cost forms approved and 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission, and in accordance 
with the Commission’s instructions therefor. Copies of these 
forms and instructions reprinted by the National Coal Oper- 
ators are sent you herewith. 

b. The cost reports of the different operators which have 
been combined in the consolidated statement should be 
attached thereto and forwarded with it. 

ec. A consolidated statement for the district giving ton- 
nage sold and receipts f.o.b. mines by grades and sizes of 
coal for the year 1916 and by months to date for 1917. This 
should be accompanied by the reports of the individual 
concerns combined therein. 

d. A brief statement explaining the character and chief 
uses of the coal from your district; that is, high volatile, 
steam byproduct, domestic, etc. 

e. A brief statement explaining what are the chief mar- 
kets for the output of your district, and what other coals 
are your chief competitors in such markets. 

If operators in your territory follow the above course of 
procedure, they will save much waste of time and money. 
Nothing can be gained by sending committees to Washington 
until the above information has been properly compiled and 
forwarded to Washington and until the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has had opportunity to examine it. 

Pending decision by the Federal authorities respecting 
price changes, the National Association of Coal Operators 
strongly urges that no mine be closed; that sales be made 
subject to change in present prices by the Government; and 
that all producers codperate fully with Dr. Garfield, his 
staff and other agencies of the Government in the present 
emergency. 


Coal Embargo Explained 


One of the important developments of the week was 
the request of the fuel administrator addressed to the 
Export’s Administrative Board that no coal be shipped 
out of the United States without specific licenses and 
that the application for such a license receive the ap- 
proval of the Fuel Administration. In this connection, 
the following explanation was issued: 





“The action is specifically for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the northwest part of the United States, which 
has been complaining that it has not been receiving 
its fair share of the coal sent to Lake ports. An in- 
vestigation by the Fuel Administration substantiated 
this complaint. It was found that plenty of coal was 
reaching the Lake ports, but it was not getting through 
to the Northwest. In the period between Aug. 24 and 
Sept. 6, out of a total of 1,755,812 tons, 530,973 tons, 
or 30.2 per cent., had been shipped into Canada. This 
is far in excess of the proportion of Canadian exports 
by Lake boats in normal times. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration does not intend to cut off Canadian exports, 
but with this supervision it will be able to equalize 
the distribution of coal, and see that the Northwest 
and Canada both get their fair shares.” 

Vigorous complaints were registered during the past 
week at the office of the Fuel Administration and at 
the office of Judge Lovett concerning the effect of the 
priority order intended to relieve the coal shortage in 
the Northwest. It was pointed out that this order was 
having the result of leaving Ohio factories without 
fuel. No formal modification of the priority order was 
made, but Judge Lovett, through the Commission on 
Car Service, was able to adjust the matter to the satis- 
faction of many of those who complained. 


New Price Schedule on Coal 


Having been convinced that a general advance in 
the present schedule of coal prices is necessary, the 
Fuel Administration is understood to have practically 
completed a new schedule of prices. This schedule 
is said to name prices on a district basis. The in- 
vestigations of the Fuel Administration have gone far 
enough, it is declared, to indicate that the Peabody 
schedule of prices came nearer being equitable than 
were those based on the investigation made by the 
Federal Trade Commission. While it is anticipated 
that the corrected schedule may fix prices a shade 
lower than those agreed upon in the Peabody confer- 
ence, an improvement over that arrangement will be 
the subdivision of the state rate with recognition of 
those districts where costs are high. 

It is becoming increasingly plain to those watching 
closely the development of the situation, that Dr. H. 
A. Garfield, the fuel administrator, is not in accord 
with many of the views held by Commissioner Colver, 
of the Federal Trade Commission. These differences 
are said to be so pronounced that Mr. Colver no longer 
is being looked to for counsel in the matter of general 
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policy. The Federal Trade Commission’s role in the 
coal situation is believed to have been reduced to that 
of an accountant, as it is now simply furnishing data 
with regard to costs and checking up the statements 
submitted by operators. 

The appointment of Rembrandt Peale on the staff of 
the fuel administrator as the representative of the 
bituminous operators makes it very clear that there is 
to be no important recognition of the work done by 
Francis S. Peabody and the Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction of the Council of National Defense. As the 
Fuel Administration naturally will succeed to many of 
the important activities which have been directed by 
Mr. Peabody, it is probable that the Committee on 
Coal Production will enter a less active stage. Most 
of the men connected with the Peabody organization 
have been loaned to Dr. Garfield. Occasional meetings 
of the Committee on Coal Production will be conducted 
and every effort to be helpful will be made, it is stated. 
L. A. Snead, one of the members of the Peabody or- 
ganization, is being kept very busy seeing that Govern- 
ment requirements are met and in securing coal for 
emergency needs, wherever they may occur. E. W. 
Parker is in charge of similar work, where anthracite 
coal is concerned. 

The appointment of John P. White as a member of 
Dr. Garfield’s staff is in line with recommendations 
made by many operators. Mr. White is occupying offices 
at the Fuel Administration building. 


Retail Prices To Be Fixed Soon 


That retail prices will be fixed before the first of 
October was set forth by Dr. Garfield in the following 
announcement: 


Arrangements are rapidly reaching a conclusion which 
will enable the Fuel Administration to make an announce- 
ment concerning the price of coal at the retail dealers’ and 
for small manufacturing plants which have relied upon spot 
coal, 

Before the end of the present month prices will be an- 
nounced. It may be necessary to make them tentative, as 
in the case of the prices fixed for coal at the mines. 

Local committees will be asked to investigate and report 
upon costs. It is obvious that these will vary considerably 
between localities and between city and country districts. 
Care will be taken to include all items which ought to be 
included, for there is no disposition on the part of the Fuel 
Administration to deprive the local dealer of his fair meas- 
ure of profit. 

In this connection, Mr. Garfield called attention to the 
rule governing the appointment of local committees by the 
state fuel administrators now being chosen. Leading citi- 
zens of ability will be placed upon the committee, but the 
rule states that local coal dealers are excluded. This is 
with no purpose to discredit the local dealers. They are as 
patriotic and reliable as any other class of citizens. The 
rule is made rather to save them from the kind of embar- 
rassment that inevitably arises when men are called upon 
to pass judgment upon others in their own line of business 
and to pass upon conditions which are intimately concerned 
with their own livelihood. 

Although there is a shortage of cars and of labor, Mr. 
Garfield states that by codperation between Judge Lovett, 
of the Priority Board; the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and others vested with powers over transportation cars can 
be Baas He himself has power to apportion and distribute 
the coal. 





Curtailment of coal exports is being considered by 
the Exports’ Administrative Board. An announcement 
in this connection is expected in the near future. 
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How Did the Government Arrive 
at the Prices Fixed? 


There is considerable speculation among the coal 
operators visiting Washington as to how the Govern- 
ment’s prices were arrived at. Many believe that they 
were obtained by taking the average realization from 
coal produced during 1913, 1914 and 1915, as reported 
by the Geological Survey. To these prices in each 
case an arbitrary amount ranging from 75c. to $1 ap- 
pears to have been added. 

It is known that the Federal Trade Commission did 
not have comprehensive figures of costs, except on the 
navy acceptable mines and on mines in a few scattered 
localities throughout the country. It is apparent that 
a differential of 15c. in favor of New River over Poca- 
hontas must have been arrived at by the showing of 
the navy acceptable mines in these two districts. It 
is pointed out that these mines are by no means justly 
representative of the districts. 


Coal Production Increasing 


Coal production during the week ending Sept. 1 was 
72 per cent. of the full time capacity of the mines. 
This compares with 68.5 per cent., the ratio for the 
preceding week. These figures were obtained by the 
Geological Survey and announced in the weekly report 
of Sept. 15. The principal cause of the increased pro- 
duction was due to the resumption of operation in the 
mines affected by the Illinois strike. An increase also 
is shown in Indiana and western Pennsylvania. South- 
western Virginia continues to be the banner district, 
its ratio of tonnage produced to full time capacity being 
91.7 per cent. The poorest showing is made by the 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee district, where the 
continuation of the strike has restricted tonnage to 
one-tenth of the full-time capacity. 

For the week ending Sept. 8, shipments of coal showed 
a decrease of 8 per cent., as compared with shipments 
of the week preceding. As Labor Day fell in the week 
under review, most of the decrease is ascribed to that 
cause. 

The largest individual factor which limited produc- 
tion during the week ending Sept. 1 was car shortage. 
Labor shortage and strikes were factors second in im- 
portance. The extent to which they limited production 
was 10.3 and 6.9 per cent. respectively. 

Coke production during the week ending Sept. 8 
showed an increase from 69.1 per cent. to 73 per cent. 
The shortage of yard labor continues to be the prin- 
cipal factor in limiting production. Losses from car 
shortage decreased from 17.6 per cent. to 4.6 per cent. 





Full codperation was offered Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field by the Tidewater Coal Exchange by a delegation 
of its members who conferred with Dr. Garfield re- 


‘cently. Dr. Garfield stated that he already is familiar 


with the efficient work which has been done by the 
Exchange in avoiding detention to cars and ships and 
in bringing about maximum capacity loading. The 
delegation consisted of Arthur Hale, S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, Rembrandt Peale, E. B. Chase, L. A. Snead 
and Kuper Hood. 
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General Labor Review 


Apart from the grievous strike that perplexes south- 
eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, there are no strikes of 
magnitude, north, south, east or west. At any time, though, 
there may be a recrudescence of trouble. The index figures 
for the cost of necessities have slightly declined, though the 
trend has not yet reached foodstuffs. This shows that the 
cost of living is a little bit lower than it has been. The 
prospect of price regulation and the withdrawal of many 
British orders is preventing wage increases in our muni- 
tions industries, so the high, higher and still higher wages 
paid in the shops of the munition makers probably do not 
now disturb the orderly pro- 
duction of coal as much as in 
the past, though [Illinois is 


The Labor Situation 
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Grievances Restricted to the Court 


It is a pleasure to record that the mine workers in the 
anthracite region are everywhere refraining from strikes. 
They have presented their grievances to the Conciliation 
Board like good citizens. A strike is like a fight from 
which we all do well to refrain, and it is a pleasure to 
commend the mine workers for seeking decisions not in 
abstentions from work but in an orderly presentation of 
their claims before a court. This is the civilized and effi- 
cient way of securing one’s end, and there is no reason why 
it should not always be followed. Last week we recorded 
two decisions in favor of the mine workers. We could not 
approve of them, but the 
umpire has spoken, and the 
operators will comply with 


now complaining of much 
competition from war plants. 
The Federal Government does 
not view with complacency 
the attempts made to secure 
a new scale. Even a discus- 
sion without a strike or even 
without a suggestion of a 
strike is not approved. Every 
effort is being made to con- 
vince John P. White that he 
should be as patriotic as he 
announced himself, and sup- 
press profiteering in the coal- 
labor circles as completely as 
it has been suppressed in the 
coal-producing business. It 
would be well if he would 
study carefully the lines from 
the speeches of Thomas and 
Wilson which we quote in 
the insert on this page. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. has announced 
that its employees will not be 
charged the price fixed by 
the Government for pea, 
namely, $4 per ton. The rate 
to them will be only $2.25. 
The men threatened to strike 
if $4 was charged. This was 
only a threat to strike. The 


Mr. Thomas, the labor representative in the recent 
British Mission to the United States, in his sug- 
gestions to the Committee on Labor of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense, 
when recommending conduct predicated upon his 
British experience declared, “Let the employer say: 
‘T am not desirous of taking advantage of the war 
to break down something that I never believed in.’ 
On the other hand, let the employees say: ‘While 
anxious to maintain the law, we are not anxious to 
take advantage of the war to enforce something 
during the war that we could not obtain in peace 
times.’ With both sides recognizing that, I repeat, 
I believe they will find a solution.” 


Secretary of Labor Wilson apparently indorsed 
this view when, on Apr. 23, 1917, in an explanatory 
statement on behalf of the Council, he said: “That 
where either an employer or an employee has been 
unable under normal conditions to change the stand- 
ards to his own liking, he should not take advantage 
of the present abnormal conditions to establish new 


standards.” A strike in Kentucky and Tennessee 
against this principle is in progress, and the United 
Mine Workers of America is backing the strike with 
money and influence, though several union leaders 
are on the Council of Coal Production and J. P. 
White, the president of the union, is appointed ad- 
viser to the Federal Coal Dictator. 





them of necessity. There will 
not be any hesitation. This 
week we record another de- 
cision, this time in favor of a 
coal company. The grievance 
that the umpire settles by 
this decision has been the 
occasion of much bitterness, 
and his adjudication is apt to 
expose him to much criticism 
—unmerited as that criticism 
must be. The mine workers 
want the wage made uniform 
among the various coal fields. 
They want a standard wage 
rate, but they have no more 
right to try to even it up 
than the operators have to 
even it down. The operators 
could take the lowest rate ex- 
isting in the region and ap- 
ply it to all operatives, high 
and low. But they would be 
rightly subject to scathing 
criticism if they did so. Some 
of that criticism can be ap- 
plied to the mine workers 
who want to take the highest 
rate and make it apply all 
over the region despite their 
four-year contract. And now 
to relate the details. On 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co. had on Sept. 5 an actual suspen- 
sion at Beaver Meadow, where 600 men and boys quit 
because, as they claimed, the miners were only getting 
one and two cars a day. 

Just at present, central and western Pennsylvania have 
no labor troubles, except along Salisbury branch near the 
West Virginia line, in Somerset County, where a strike 
for the recognition of the union is in progress at nearly 
every mine. Early in this month Miss Fannie Sellins, a 
union leader, showed her mettle by testifying against 
Harry Pappas and Harry Greco, two Greeks, who tried to 
get her to advance them money for a campaign of violence 
against the mine operators. The union had been blamed 
for dynamiting, but was doubtless innocent. 

In Colorado, the state industrial commission is making 
a trip through the mining villages of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. and hearing the complaints of the mine work- 
ers. The main difficulty, as might be anticipated, is recog- 
nition of the union. All the union mine workers want is 
to have the men who don’t belong to the union fired in the 
name of liberty and democracy. 


Sept. 13 Umpire Neil refused to sustain the grievance 
of the motor runners at the Hazleton Shaft col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. He declared that when 
a rate sheet is signed by the mine committee that action is 
tantamount to an acceptance of the rate by the union, no 
matter how great may be the dissatisfaction of the men 
affected. In other words, the mine or grievance committee, 
under a section of the agreement, is set up as a preliminary 
court at which such matters are reviewed, and their de- 
cision is binding on the men. 

The electric locomotive runners contended that the rates 
paid them at the Hazleton Shaft colliery were not the proper 
rates for this class of work, and they asked the Conciliation 
Board to pay the same rate as was being paid on the steam 
and electric locomotives in and around tributaries of the 
colliery. There were found to be large differences in the 
rates of electric locomotive runners working in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hazleton Shaft. In one colliery two rates were 
paid under the 1912 scale to outside electric locomotive run- 
ners; namely, 25.3c. per hour and 22.2c. A different rate, 
22.1¢., was paid to the runner who worked underground. 
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The umpire states that the proper rate for electric loco- 
motive runners at the Hazleton Shaft was settled when the 
mine committee, after hearing the complaints of the motor- 
men, accepted the 23.1c. rate and placed it on the rate sheet. 

The umpire has given another decision against certain 
contract miners at the Pyne colliery. They claimed $5.97 
for the erection of batteries at the mouths of their rooms. 
But batteries are only erected where the pitch is so heavy 
that cars cannot be sent into the chambers. When they 
are not erected, they should not be paid for. This seemed 
clear to the umpire and he so ordered. The claim of the 
miners was based on an agreement made some years ago 
with Col. R. A. Phillips, then general manager of the com- 
pany, but the promise to pay contemplated the erection of 
batteries where the pitch demanded their construction. 


Ohio Coal Seliing at Sixty Cents 


A little unreason can always be endured. A man who 
makes an exorbitant demand and backs it up with the 
necessary persistence and is willing to cast away his living 
recklessly to get what he wants is sure to get it—and pay 
for it roundly, of course. The miners wanted one company 
to sell coal to them for far less than cost at the mine. It 
was only a small matter, though it embodied a big principle. 
But what is the odds, so long as the miners are willing to 
spend thousands of dollars in idleness to get a few hundreds 
of dollars of concession? 

The mine workers of the new Pittsburgh Coal Co. went 
out on strike for free coal deliveries. They were willing 
to pay $1.25 a ton for the coal, but wanted it hauled and 
shoveled into their coal shacks without charge. There were 
1500 miners idle for this improper purpose, and something 
had to be done. The company cut the price of coal from 
$1.25 to 60c. and agreed to haul it for $1. The men con- 
sented to this and the strike is at an end. 


Illinois Mine Workers in Bad Favor 


The strike of the mine workers at Springfield, together 
doubtless with the strikes in western Kentucky, southeast- 
ern Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, has displeased the 
Administration. Especially was the affair at Springfield 
annoying, because it showed that even when full union 
conditions are granted the mine workers cannot be trusted 
to remain at work. They will strike for another scale or 
for the right to parade, for any or for no reason. The 
whole story that unity will make for a patient conformity 
to contract is shown to be a myth, written at headquarters 
and circulated for the consumption of the public wherever 
an occasion serves. 

The mine workers of the New Pittsburgh Coal Co. went 
the officials of the union. It was called by a committee 
from the various locals in the Springfield district. A tele- 
gram was sent to the international president, J. P. White, 
at Indianapolis. It informed him that 18 locals had decided 
to suspend work “until such time as we are allowed to 
exercise our constitutional rights.” 

When the strike occurred, State President J. Farrington 
was in Washington seeking to secure an increase in wage 
and trying to explain away as best he could the unfortunate 
strike of the day hands for more pay than they had agreed 
to accept in their contract—an agreement which had al- 
ready once been modified. When the men struck for an- 
other cause it was useless to explain that the wage difficulty 
once settled, peace would-result. It was seen that the men 
were disorderly and would strike regardless of cause. 

So Farrington telegraphed back t» his lieutenant, Vice 
President Fishback: “Get the miners back to work as soon 
as possible. The Government is complaining bitterly about 
the conduct of our members and our cause is being seriously 
injured.” Fishback took steps to impress upon the mine 
workers that by their unauthorized strike they were de- 
stroying their chances of securing an advance in wages. 

President Farrington made a similar statement on his 
return from Washington. He said that there would be no 
increase in wage till the present agreement expires. The 
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whole action of the mine workers is one of profiteering. 
The increase in the price of coal secured by the operators 
was obtained without conspiracy or a moment’s unnecessary 
idleness, but the mine workers’ profiteering has been ac- 
companied by conspiracy, breach of contract and wilful 
reduction in output. About 1,000,000 tons of coal are still 
in the ground which industry would have had if the August 
strike to increase the wages of a few drivers had not taken 
place. No wonder the Administration is wroth. The 
profiteering of the operators was as it were thrust on them. 
At the request, or perhaps rather at the threat, of the Ad- 
ministration the operators deliberately surrendered the ad- 
vantage that the market gave them. But now the mine 
workers by conspiracy, in violation of contracts and by 
restriction of output, are trying to profiteer, and there is no 
one who can find an excuse for their behavior. 

H. C. Adams, the president of the Central Illinois Oper- 
ators’ Association, declared that 99 per cent. of the mine 
workers were willing to work but were misled by a few. 
Men who have strong and abiding principles are not so 
easily misled. It is not sufficient with Governor Lowden to 
put the blame on a handful who are said to pose as labor- 
ing men but are really in league with the country’s 
enemies. The rank and file must lay the burden on their 
own shoulders when they violate a contract and go on 
strike. It is pitiable when men do not have gizzard enough 
to say: “I have given my word and I must make good. The 
country needs my work and I will perform it.” The war 
is indeed not yet entered into if the mine workers in Illinois 
have not learned this elementary lesson. They must be 
lacking in the very rudiments of honesty if they treat their 
agreements as “scraps of paper.” 


Union Backs Kentucky Strike 


The strike of coal mine workers in southeastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee has passed its sixth week with little 
apparent likelihood of a settlement in the immediate future, 
at least so long as marketing restrictions continue as they 
are. A largely attended meeting of strikers was held on 
Sunday, Sept. 16, at Middlesboro, Ky., but the widely her- 
alded settlement did not materialize. There was no com- 
munication from the operators, and the miners dispersed 
after having been assured by Vice President Hayes, of the 
United .Mine Workers Union, that the organization was 
behind them and that all possible assistance would be 
given. Efforts of Federal mediators to bring about an 
adjustment definitely failed during the week past. An 
increasing shortage of coal, loss of time to both operators 
and strikers, rapid approach of cold weather and depletion 
of the strikers’ treasury, however, are influences working to 
force a settlement, and some development in that direction 
is looked for shortly, according to opinion on all sides. 

Meanwhile a serious aspect of the situation is that many 
of the mine workers are leaving the district and there are 
predictions that the effect will be felt for months to come. 
Reports of men returning to work are more numerous. The 
Wisconsin Steel Co. mines in Harlan County, where the 
comfort and happiness of the miner has been steadily pro- 
moted as a primary aim of the enterprise, continue opera- 
tions. In Knox County the mines of the North Jellico Coal 
Co., at Wilton, and the mines of the Carter Coal Co., at 
Warren and Anchorage, and that of the Jackson Coal Co., 
at Dean, all on Brush Creek, are running. At Kettle Island 
it is stated the men were preparing to return to work, but 
were dissuaded by a committee which gave assurances that 
funds and other relief would be forthcoming. 


In the Drumheller lignite region, along the Red Deer 
River, in the northwest corner of the Medicine Hat District, 
Province of Alberta, there has been a strike for higher 
wages. At Kipp, a town near the McLeod-Medicine Hat 
line, not far from Lethbridge, there was another strike. 
Commissioner Armstrong now has both difficulties settled. 
A contract was signed Sept. 8 and now peace reigns 
throughout District No. 18, covering Alberta and all points 
west in the Dominion of Canada, including Vancouver Island. 
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NEW condition demands a new alignment of ideas, 

a new viewpoint. We have regarded life as devoted 
to peace, and so have looked on war industries with 
some horror and no little disdain. But when the world 
is at war, no comment on an industry can be more 
unfavorable than to describe it as a Simon-pure peace 
industry. If a business has only a peace value, it is 
a harmful slacker in the national ranks. Fortunately, 
most industries have a value both in peace and war, 
but so long as the war continues their status should 
be evaluated according to their service in the great 
struggle before us. 

UR public press caters to the advertisers whose 

business it is to manufacture ‘peace’? goods— 
clothing, tobacco, foods, automobiles and similar articles. 
The interests of the makers of these goods are the in- 
terests of our large newspapers. So there is no agita- 
tion to reduce the price of these products, nor is there 
any editorial outcry for the taxing of the profits derived 
from them. Yet there is just as much revenue-pro- 
ducing value in these industries as in war industries, 
and, as far as they produce luxuries, taxes upon their 
profits in reducing their activity would prevent a waste 
of the national resources in useless folly. We would 
not put this in a technical journal were it not neces- 
sary to say it. Though the newspapers know it full 
well they keep a discreet silence. 

COMMON cry of newspaperdom urges us to spend 

as much as usual so as to save business from a 
panic. No one now uses the British cry “Business as 
usual,” for the British condemned and discarded it long 


ago. But it is preserved in a revamped form by the 
press. The substance remains though the letter is for- 
gotten. Everywhere we are being told that the people 


should not be thrown out of work; that is, that the 
stress of war should not be allowed to reorganize in- 
dustry so as to put men and women in the employments 
in which they are needed. We cannot conceive how 
business can be “as usual’? when half the gross income 
of the nation must be saved for the war. Nor can the 
newspapers explain how such methods can win the 
struggle, but they prefer either to argue for continuing 
industry in its old channels or choose to keep silence on 
this subject of paramount interest. 

E SHOULD warm up to a war industry as we 

warm up to a soldier. The soldier has left his 
trade, has taken up another; he may lose his all, his 
life, in it. If he survives the war, he must find his 
way back to his old or another industry. The man 
who shuts down a peace plant and builds a war plant 
leaves a known and trodden road for one strange to 
him; he may lose all he has, the work of years of 
peace. If his plant survives the war, it must find its 
way back to its old or to another industry. Why then 
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restrict it to a beggarly 10 per cent. during the war? 
The manufacturer does not know how long the war 
will last, nor what will happen to his plant when it 
is over. To restrict his profits unduly amounts to con- 
fiscating his capital. Yet it is more than likely that 
instead of being praised for his enlistment or willing 
conscription into war work he will be assailed as a rich 
and nefarious war profiteer. 


* * * 


HIS is a remarkable country, the citizens of which 

congratulate themselves on the rapidity with which 
they do things. Especially since the war has progress 
been rapid. It took Great Britain three years to accept 
what the American people have submitted to in a few 
months. Very good! Now Balfour says Great Britain 
is bankrupt and would have collapsed without our help. 
So why hurry along to join her in that bankruptcy? 
One may wager that she is by no means certain that 
her way in the past and in the present was and is the 
best way imaginable. If the laboring classes had not 
been profiteers and wanted impossible wages, had prices 
been allowed to soar and then had heavy taxes on the 
wealthy been placed without regard to the source of 
the emolument, there would have been no occasion for 
bankruptcy. But the workingman did not see it that — 
way nor the rich man either. The workingman wanted 
high wages and low prices and the rich man didn’t want 
to be taxed uniformly on all forms of industry. 


* * * 


HIS is a capitalistic war—a war in which the work- 
eee does not understand how important it is 
for him to help. He will help a little, give his propor- 
tion of men, lend a few dollars, but he will not recast 
his life to win the war. He looks to the capitalist to 
save this situation. But this the capitalist is quite un- 
able to do, especially if he is fed on “cost-plus” prices. 
Every man who does not enter the fray should have 
his money ready to back the Government. A single 
Liberty Bond paid for in 50 weekly installments may 
grant a man the right to wear a button but not to call 
himself a patriot, unless his condition normally is truly 
pitiable. If the nation does what it says it is going to 
do, we shall raise $200 a year for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. As each family consists 
of five, the bachelors and childless persons will have 
to give a generous gift or they will not do their propor- 
tion toward the $1000 which is demanded from every 
family in America. And if we are really not going 
to give $1000 per family, it is time we let ourselves 
know. Our men and women have got to learn that the 
old ways won’t do, the old customs must go. We must 
pay our back debts and thenceforward buy nothing that 
we can do without. We shall have to do things that 
people ‘just don’t do” if we are going to raise the 
gigantic sums we roll so glibly off our tongues. We 
who believed that raising a couple of a billion would 
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break the British Empire with dependencies on the 
Seven Seas and that talked of the first million to Belgian 
Relief as if it were a sum of unapproachable magnitude, 
‘now discuss tens of billions of loans and hundreds of 
millions of donations as if the well could never dry 
no matter how energetically it is pumped. 


* * * 


HE wage earner is always telling us how important 

he is, and he does not overtell it. We cannot win 
the war without him. We cannot win it even by his work. 
We need also his savings. The purchases of the work- 
ingmen are the mainstay of peaceful industry. Today 
another business is as big as his; the “business of war” 
is in line with him at the counter. Unless the working- 
men will give him a seat on the stool and let him be 
served with one-half of the produce, the “business of 
war” will be starved. Labor is large when crying for 
its rights, puny when recognizing its duties. But Labor 
is not both large and puny. It is time it saw itself as 
it is and recognized the fact that if the war is to be 
won it is labor that must win it. Labor must live 
in the dog tent with the soldier and share with him 
his frugal meal and live with him his noble patrotic 
life. The workingman cannot be satisfied with flag 
flying and speech making, with sky rockets and parades. 
He must enter the war himself and save for the soldier. 


May We Look for New Coal Mines? 


OW the buying public seems to stumble into the 

coal business! It resembles a net into which their 
unwary feet are always falling. The jobber in time 
of scarcity and high prices feels he must have a coal 
mine. The iron and steel manufacturer, the illumi- 
nating-gas and electric-light company, the trolley lines 
and power distributors, the railroad corporations—all 
want to buy mines when coal is scarce and prices high. 

Just now lower prices are converting some whom 
high prices did not gather in. In an illuminating 
letter Thomas K. Maher, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: 
“The tendency [should it be described merely as a 
tendency?] to control prices by Government agencies 
will but accelerate the determination of large consumers 
to own their source of supply because in a free market 
prices will bring coal, but in a controlled market where 
all purchasers pay the same price coal will, like kisses, 
go by favor.” 

Mr. Maher puts it well, but we do not all pay the 
same price. Some have contracts, and some coal users 
have coal mines. So there is little if any coal in the 
market at the President’s prices. All coal is already 
contracted for and coal is as free as kisses in a com- 
munity that is well knit together by marital bonds. 
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is the date on which the annual “Safety, Welfare and First-Aid” number of 
“Coal Age” will be issued. 
switchboard from which we will transmit to every coal-mining development in the country the latest news 
concerning Safety, Welfare and First Aid. We want articles on these subjects, accompanied by photo- 
Manuscripts accepted for publication will be paid for, and should 
be in our hands not later than October 3. Helping your industry means helping your country. 
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There are no favors to be obtained anywhere and the 
man who wants coal must buy it in the ground where 
competition is still unrestrained by Presidential proc- 
lamation and where opportunities are less limited. 

So with low prices and with high prices the coal 
business is cursed with new arrivals. When times are 
very bad and traffic on the railroads meager, the rail- 
road man looks around and extends his lines into coal 
territory and opens up mines so as to get traffic to 
help him meet the stringency of conditions. The in- 
dustries come into the coal business no matter what 
the occasion. Like the minister they are always there, 
be it at a funeral or a marriage. 


Ethane Liberated by Ground Coal 


CCORDING to the Daily Colonist, of Victoria, B. C., 

George S. Rice, the chief mining engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who examined the 
Crowsnest coal fields on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, declares that “an unusual condition has been 
found in testing the amount and kind of gas given 
off by the broken coal [from the Crowsnest field], which 
on the basis of one sample shows (a) that an unusual 
quantity of hydrocarbon gas is given off by the coal 
on grinding fine in vacuo; (b) that three times as much 
ethane and other hydrocarbons are given off as methane 
under these conditions.” 

Some time ago G. A. Burrell published his most in- 
teresting inquiry into mine gases and suggested that 
the analyses of gas generated in coal mines that showed 
the presence of ethane were faulty except in cases where 
infiltration had occurred, as for instance in West Vir- 
ginia, from neighboring natural-gas reservoirs. 

At that time Coal Age stated that it thought the 
generalization of Mr. Burrell was too broad. It seemed 
unsafe to assume that in Great Britain, for instance, 
where petroleum has actually been found on the mine 
props, ethane would not be emitted into the mine at- 
mosphere. Mr. Burrell’s close and extended knowledge 
of the United States naturally gave him assurance, 
just as the experience of Dr. Bergius, of Hannover, 
regarding German coals in another case gave him what 
we have shown was an excessive confidence in dis- 
cussing in general the nature of carboniferous deposits. 

But it is easy for people to be misled and to regard na- 
tional or even, for that matter, local conditions as if 
they are of universal application. If the Daily Colonist 
correctly quotes Mr. Rice, and it doubtless does, ethane 
is probably common in the Crowsnest district or Mr. 
Rice’s analyst has fallen into a trap in making his 
analyses, a trap from which Mr. Burrell declared he 
had only been able to keep free by unusual precautions. 
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We intend to make this issue a sort of central 
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Artificial Respiration 


Letter No. 2—-Referring to the inquiry of Joseph 
Greaves, Coal Age, Aug. 11, p. 256, regarding the best 
method to be employed for resuscitating a person whose 
breathing has ceased as the result of shock, drowning 
or asphyxiation, permit me to say that my experience 
of 15 years in first-aid work in the army and in coal 
mines impels me to say that he is absolutely correct 
in his claim that conditions should determine the method 
to be employed in each particular case. 
~The two methods of resuscitation, in general use, 
are known as the Sylvester method and the Schaefer, 
or prone method, as it is sometimes called. 

The Sylvester method, while an excellent one to em- 
ploy in many cases, could not be used where the patient 
had received a fracture of either arm. The Schaefer 
method, while being slightly easier to administer, pos- 
sesses the additional advantage that the patient is less 
liable to swallow his tongue. It also obviates the 
possibility of vomit, which is frequently associated 
with returning consciousness, and which but for the 
face being turned downward would choke the windpipe. 

I have seen both methods used successfully, however, 
a number of times and doubtless either can be em- 
ployed with advantage in different cases. The main 
thing to remember, in addition to the proper timing 
of the movement to induce respiration, is persistence 
in administration. One should not cease his efforts to 
restore breathing till it is certain life has departed. 


NEVER ABANDON HOPE TILL ASSURED LIFE IS EXTINCT 


A miner rendered unconscious by electric shock was 
recently revived by two expert first-aid men, after 1 
hour and 40 min. of hard work and in spite of the 
assertions of the men gathered about that the man 
was dead and could not be revived. A good rule to 
follow is, Never give a man up as dead until he is 
pronounced so by a physician. Life may be present 
though there is no outward sign manifest. 

I have in mind another case of a boy who was under 
water five minutes, but by persistent use of artificial 
respiration for an hour and five minutes the lad was 
revived. So whichever method is employed, do the work 
faithfully. 

Most industrial institutions have, or should have, one 
or more of the mechanical devices for artificial breath- 
ing. I have had experience with both the pulmotor 
and the lungmotor and can say that there is no question 
but that they are far superior to any of the methods 
employed by hand to induce respiration. 

These machines, with their accuracy of movement, 
tongue forceps, and gentle effect on the patient, together 
with the ease and simplicity with which they can be 
operated by a first-aid student, constitute an important 
part of the equipment of any undertaking entailing a 
hazard to life. The machines possess the additional 
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advantage of using pure oxygen, which accelerates the 
resuscitation of the person overcome. Altogether, they 
are ideal for this class of first-aid work, inasmuch as 
severe fractures do not prevent their use, as is the 
case with hand methods. Machines admit, also, of the 
person being kept warm during treatment, while circu- 
lation in the system can be assisted by rubbing. 
Summit Hill, Penn. ROBERT L. SINYARD. 


Mining Thin Coal 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of H. J. 
Werder, Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 340, kindly permit me 
to give a little of my own experience in mining thin 
seams of coal, in England. These seams were worked 
by the longwall advancing method, which we described 
as “working from home.” Owing to the difficulty of 
transporting the coals at the face, the Blackett con- 
veyor was used, and this gave good results. 

Judging from the slight information at hand, in re- 
spect to the roof conditions of the seam mentioned in 
Mr. Werder’s inquiry, it may be assumed that this coal 
can be mined most successfully on the longwall plan, 
which is particularly useful in the working of thin 
seams where it is necessary to rip the floor or the roof 
in order to provide sufficient headroom for men and 
animals traveling on the roads. The material taken 
from the floor or roof, in this manner, can be used 
for building the packwalls, which form an important 
feature of longwall mining. 

It will not be necessary to explain, in detail, the use 
of the Blackett conveyor for handling the coal on a 
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LONGWALL CONVEYOR FACE 


longwall face, as this was fully described not long ago 
in Coal Age (Vol. 7, p. 186.) My experience in the use 
of this conveyor was gained in the Charlaw colliery, 
County Durham, England. It had a length of about 
100 yd. and consisted of a series of interlocked troughs, 
19 in. wide and 10 in. high. The interlocking sections 
were 6 ft. in length. 

The coal was dragged along this trough by a special 
form of endless chain, which passed over a driving 
drum at the delivery end of the conveyor and around a 
similar return drum at the rear end, where there was 
a screw arrangement for tightening the chain. The 
return side of the chain was carried on suitable run- 
ners that were attached to the underside of the troughs. 

The conveyor was electrically operated and suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit of its being moved forward 
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gradually throughout its length, as the working face 
was advanced. The coal was loaded into the conveyor 
at any point along its entire length, which avoided 
the necessity of throwing the coal back to the gate 
road and so enabled these to be driven at a greater 
distance apart. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, the gate roads 
were driven a few yards in advance of the conveyor 
face, and 3 ft. of bottom was taken up on these roads 
to permit of the cars being run under the end of the 
conveyor for the purpose of loading. A gate road was 
made wide enough for laying an empty and a loaded 
track, and packwalls 15 ft. wide were built on each 
side of the road. No timbers were permitted to remain 
in these walls, which were built solid to the roof 
with slate and filled with rubbish. At the head of the 
gate road, just beyond the conveyor, there was laid 
a flat sheet that served for a turntable by which the 
empty cars were switched to the loaded track and run 
under the conveyor ready to be loaded. 

A return airway was maintained at the other end of 
the conveyor face, as shown on the right of the figure. 
The coal within 20 ft. of this airway was loaded out 
in the ordinary manner on that road and not thrown 
into the conveyor. This road also served for the supply 
of timber to the face. At the head of this road, and 
also on the side of the gate road, just inby from 
the loading end of the conveyor, a stabling cut is made 
to hold the machine used for undercutting the coal. 


WORKING A CONVEYOR FACE 


In this system, as many loaders as desired can be 
used for loading the coal onto the belt. When a face 
of coal has been mined and loaded out on the belt, 
a new row of timbers is set along the face and the 
work of moving the conveyor forward is started by 
withdrawing a few timbers in front of it at the loading 
end, which is then moved forward. In this manner 
the entire length of the conveyor is pushed forward 
in readiness for loading out another cut. As the work 
advances, the rear timbers are withdrawn to permit the 
roof to settle on the waste. 

It was customary, in the mine where I was employed, 
to build a row of cribs just behind the conveyor, and 
these were moved forward as the conveyor was moved. 
These cribs were made of timbers 4x4 in., 2 ft. long, 
and were only used as an extra precaution to protect 
the conveyor from a sudden collapse of the roof at 
any point. As shown in the figure, it was customary 
to carry at least two rows of timbers behind the cribs. 
These were termed the “breaking-off timbers.” 

In respect to the amount of timber required, the 
longwall method of mining compares favorably with 
other methods, as the timbers are drawn and used again 
and the roads are supported by packwalls, which must 
always be well built. A good plan is to taper the ends 
of all posts, so that they become burred under the great 
pressure of the roof. This prevents the breaking of 
the posts and allows the roof to settle more uniformly 
and gradually. 

A plan that I have employed with success where the 
roof needed support over the roads is to use long cross- 
bars and rest these on the packs at each side of the 
road. The bars are seldom broken but settle down 
with the packs. The total amount of settlement when 
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the packwalls are well built is about one-half the thick- 

ness of the seam. In the method that I have described 

it is obvious that the roof must be left untouched, the 

floor being ripped to provide the required headroom 

on the roads. WILLIAM DICKINSON. 
Oak Hill, W. Va. 


Practices in Blasting Coal 


Letter No. 8—Referring to Letter No. 6, Coal Age, 
July 28, p. 169, describing different methods of shoot- 
ing coal under varying conditions, I agree with the 
writer that no rigid law can be laid down for the 
blasting of either coal or rock. The position of the 
holes and location of the charge, in blasting coal, must 
be determined by the conditions in respect to both the 
hardness and the cleavage of the coal. A careful study 
must be made of these conditions to insure the best 
results. Allow me to give a few practical rules having 
a general application, which I have found useful in 
practice. They are the following: 

1. Never drill a hole to a greater depth than the 
coal is mined, as this will locate the charge on the 
solid and may result in a dangerous shot. 

2. When the mining is placed in the bottom of the 
seam and a shot is located somewhere near the roof, 
the angle between the hole and the roof should not 
exceed, say, 15 deg. A greater angle than this causes 
the charge to have too strong an outthrow, so that 
the force of the charge is exerted on the face of the 
coal rather than downward, and the result is the coal 
is more apt to be shattered and the charge performs 
less work. 

3. When listening for a shot to explode, it is well 
to remark whether there is a deep boom or whether 
the explosion produces a shattering sound. The former 
will generally be found to give the better results. 

4. When a shot blows the tamping it is generally 
due to the charge of powder being insufficient to break 
the coal, or the depth of tamping is insufficient, or 
the diameter of the hole is too large for the amount 
of charge used. A hole should be well tamped, the 
weight of tamping being twice that of the charge of 
powder used. 

5. Should any coal remain up after a shot ha been 
fired, this can usually be wedged down. It is always 
important, in blasting coal, to examine the roof care- 
fully for any seams that may appear and to set what- 
ever posts are required for the support of the roof 
at the face. C. McMANIMAN. 

Rawdon, Que., Canada. 


The Carbide Lamp in Mining 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the re- 
marks of William H. Hemelright, Coal Age, Aug. 18, 
p. 292, who criticizes my previous letter and claims 
that, while the smell of carbide dumped from miners’ 
lamps is not pleasant, it is not injurious. 

I am certainly willing to leave this question to our 
district mine inspector to decide. The inspector’s 
orders to me are to permit no carbide to be dumped 
on the intake air. His reason must be that the gas 
given off by the refuse carbide dumped from miners’ 
lamps is either injurious to health or a menace to the 
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safety of the mine. I hope to see some of the inspectors 
state their views on this matter. 

In regard to the carbide lamp being easily ex- 
tinguished when riding on a trip, let me say that I 
have eight men on motors, and not one of them will 
use a carbide lamp. If I insisted on their doing so, 
they would quit their work. 

In advocating the use of a carbide lamp, Mr. Hemel- 
right suggests that ‘‘a little care’? on the part of the 
men will avoid the annoyance due to the smell of the 
carbide, which they dump from their lamps when put- 
ting in a new supply. It may be very true that if 
miners would take the precaution to cover the carbide 
with dust or dirt the smell would be prevented; so 
would many mine explosions be prevented if miners 
would exercise more care in that direction. We all 
know that it is the neglect of careless miners to take 
these precautions that causes the trouble. 

Mr. Hemelright also suggests that there is a way 
by which blackdamp can be detected when using a 
carbide light, but admits that men must be taught how 
to do this. I wonder if our friend can find the time, 
in the present situation when miners are scarce, to 
educate them and see that they know how to detect 
the gas when hiring them for work in the mine? 

In closing, I want to claim, still, that the carbide 
lamp is a poor lamp for tripriders to use. To avoid the 
smoke and grease of an oil lamp, I would much prefer 
to use a portable electric lamp. JOHN Bucey. 

Chambersville, Penn. 
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Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 8—Holding a certificate as mine fore- 
man from the State of Tennessee, I have been much 
interested in the discussion relating to the appointment 
of uncertified men to that position. 

As mine foreman, in charge of different mines, I 
have been asked, at different times, if I held a cer- 
tificate, and have always been able to answer “Yes.” 
When asked how long a man could act as mine fore- 
man without holding a certificate, my invariable reply 
has been to refer the questioner to the requirement of 
the Tennessee Mining Law (sec. 15), which reads: “No 
coal or other mine shall be operated for a period longer 
than 30 days without such certificated mine foremen.” 
The law further provides (sec. 18) that “any person 
who shall act as mine foreman, assistant mine foreman 
or gas boss, for a period of more than 30 days, with- 
out being a holder of a certificate under this act and 
in accordance with this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be fined $100 and 
costs and imprisoned not less than 60 days, at the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 


ENFORCE THE STATE MINING LAws 


In my opinion, every state should enforce its mining 
laws. When this is done, it will settle the question as 
to whether an uncertified man can be employed to act 
as mine foreman, assistant mine foreman or fireboss. 
Tennessee has a good mining code, and the enforcement 
of its provisions will be a long step toward making the 
mines safe, in that state. It is my opinion that the min- 
ing law must answer the question in regard to the 
employment of uncertified men to fill these positions. 
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I agree fully with the opinion expressed by W. T. 
Hale, in his letter, Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 380, where h> 
describes the test of a mine foreman’s capability. 
While it is true that a man who is able to pass the 
examination required in his state may not prove as 
capable a man, in managing the practical operation of 
a mine, as one who has had a longer experience though 
possessing less technical knowledge, yet it must be re- 
membered that the certified man has complied with the 
requirements of the mining law. In my opinion, no one 
should be allowed to hold an official position requiring 
certification, until he has complied with the law in this 
regard. OSCAR JONES. 

Worley, Ky. 





Letter No. 9—Considered from a patriotic stand- 
point, or otherwise, the general employment of uncerti- 
fied men in positions that the law requires shall be filled 
by men who have passed the examination and been 
granted certificates of competency, would unquestionably 
be an act of injustice to the certified men who have, by 
hard work and study, qualified themselves for those 
positions. Not only that, but such a proceeding would 
be a decided step backward in our progress toward ef- 
ciency and safety in coal mining. 

This is particularly true in Kentucky, where the min- 
ing law is exceedingly liberal in respect to the employ- 
ment of uncertified men to act as mine foremen or fire- 
bosses. The Kentucky law provides (art. 16, sec. 2) 
that the assistant inspector of mines for the district 
may, with the approval of the chief inspector, authorize 
the temporary employment of any miner of four or more 
years’ experience in coal mines who, in his opinion, is 
competent to act as mine foreman, for a period not ex- 
ceeding 90 days. The law provides also (art. 15, sec. 1) 
that the examining board shall hold four regular meet- 
ings during the year, on dates not more than three 
months apart and special meetings when necessary. 


MINING LAWS MAKE LIBERAL PROVISIONS 


It is readily seen that the Kentucky law is designed to 
take care of any shortage in available mine foremen. 
The same is true of the laws of most other mining 
states. This, together with the fact that there are a 
large number of certified mine foremen who hold no 
official positions at the present time, makes it reason- 
able to assume that there will not be any immediate 
need for the employment of uncertified men as fore- 
men. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into one that 
concerns only isolated cases where there may chance 
to be no available certified men who could be called to 
assume the duties of mine foreman, in mines where va- 
cancies exist by reason of the war crisis. Should such 
a condition arise, it would be proper to consider the 
effect the employment of uncertified men would have on 
the safety of mines. The natural conclusion is that 
coal mining, under such conditions, would again be- 
come extremely hazardous and fatalities would increase 
in number. 

While there is little doubt that every mine could pro- 
duce an uncertified man who would be capable of taking 
charge of the ordinary operations required in mining, 
at the same time it cannot be denied that the necessary 
preparation required to pass a mine foreman’s examina- 
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tion will make a practical man more capable of assum- 
ing such a charge. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe that any 
candidate failing to pass the recent mine foreman’s 
examination in Pennsylvania is not thoroughly prepared 
to take charge of a gaseous mine, from a practical 
standpoint. That examination was 90 per cent. practi- 
cal, and a man that failed to pass must know that he 
needs further training in practical mining and the 
mining law. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 

South Brownsville, Penn. 


The Negro, North and South 


Letter No. 7—Kindly permit me to offer a few words 
’ regarding the exodus of the negro from the South and 
to state what, according to my observation and ex- 
perience, are some of the causes for this movement. 
Having been in the South, now more than 25 years, 
and having worked with the negro in the North, I 
feel that I understand some of the difficulties that sur- 
round him and can appreciate somewhat his feelings 
relative to his state and condition. 

The present-day negro is much concerned with the 
betterment of his race. This is particularly true of 
the better class of negroes, who for some time have 
been searching to discover places where the conditions 
would afford them greater opportunities for improve- 
ment and progress. In this effort they should receive 
the united support of all good citizens. Without the 
aid of the white people, the negro race cannot accom- 
plish its purpose. As a people, they need all the 
encouragement that can be given them. 


INJUSTICE DONE IN MANY WAYS 


Most of the negroes. who have gone north prefer 
the South as a place of abode. The reason for their 
leaving their southern homes is to be found in the unfair 
treatment that has been accorded them in many districts 
of the South. The negro worker has often been under- 
paid for his labor. When employed by a large cor- 
poration he is frequently compelled to trade at the 
commissary and live in a company house, contrary to 
his choice. 

Often, too, the negro has been the victim of “loan 
sharks,” who do not hesitate to fleece him, because of 
his helplessness. At times, he has been induced to 
join the industrial insurance companies, who have 
taken his money but failed to protect his interest, with 
the result that when taken sick he has found that his 
policy has suddenly lapsed. It is not my intention 
or desire to uphold the negro in wrong doing, but simply 
to claim that he should be accorded equal justice with 
the white man. That it has been difficult, at times, 
for a negro to secure a just trial by jury, simply because 
he is a negro, is a disgrace to our courts. 

Were these conditions changed and the South awake 
to the need of permitting the negro to labor on a fair 
and equitable basis, the time would soon come that 
the negro would rejoice to live in the Southland, which 
is his rightful home. Assisted in his desire and efforts 
to better his condition, he would render more valuable 
service in the field, in the mine, or in the factory, 
and the industries of the South would thrive by his 
labor, which would increase in value to the employer. 
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I have said that the negro prefers his home in the 
South to facing the uncertainties of the North. Only 
a few days ago I met a negro who left here about 
eight months ago and found work in Cincinnati. In 
reply to my surprised inquiry as to why he had come 
back, he acknowledged that he did well in the North, 
where he was paid from 25 to 30c. an hour for his 
work; but he added: “I tell you, boss, this what you 
call ‘social equality’ is unnatural to me, and I dun want 
no more of it. Up there, my wife left me. She got 
in with the fast set, and I could not stop her, and 
SO we have come back to our old home.” 

Personally, I am inclined to believe that the Yankee 
has no love for the negro, but desires him for political 
reasons, because he can be made to serve his purpose 
better than the white man. It is not many years ago 
that there were so many negroes in Pennsylvania that 
it was difficult for an American miner to secure work 
in the mines. The same was true in some of the 
mining districts of the West. 


THE NEGRO AS A MINER 


The result has been that there are, now, few Scotch, 
English, Welsh and American miners at work in the 
mines, as these have been supplanted and have drifted 
into other occupations. As a miner, my experience is 
that the negro makes a far better workman than the 
foreign class of Huns, Slavs and Poles that now flood 
the mines in the North. For the most part, they are 
the scum of southern Europe. 

The negro has been duped and misled by northern 
agents who have made all sorts of promises to induce 
him to go north. The race riots that recently occurred 
in East St. Louis were caused by negroes being im- 
ported into that district in such numbers that many 
could not find work or even suitable living conditions. 

Such a deplorable state of affairs could have been 
avoided had the law prevented these thieving agents 
from operating in the South. It would seem that there 
should be a law that would prohibit the transportation 
of labor, by irresponsible agents, in such large numbers 
from one state to another. Without such a law, it is 
possible that the East St. Louis race riot will be re- 
peated in other places. OLD TIMER. 

Maylene, Ala. 





Letter No. 8—An opinion that seems to be quite 
generally accepted by the majority of those who have 
taken part in this discussion is that the negro is treated 
right in the North and wrong in the South. Indeed, 
by a careful study of what has already been written, 
one would be led to believe, did he not know otherwise, 
that the negro, or “burr head,” as one writer styles 
him, receives but scant attention from the white people 
of the South. 

It is my desire to present, as far as possible, a wholly 
unprejudiced opinion, although this may appear diffi- 
cult for one who has lived in the South during the past 
five years. To a person who is acquainted with the 
conditions that surround the negro in the South, it is 
indeed amusing to note such expressions as, “In the 
North they [the negroes] are able to build their own 
homes and have their children educated.” 

Such a statement displays a regrettable ignorance, on 
the part of the writer, of the conditions actually exist- 
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ing in the South with respect to negroes and their 
families. It may surprise some to know that there are 
as thrifty negroes in the South as there are in the 
North, and that the negro schools in the South offer 
ample opportunity for the education of colored children. 
In every city, town and mining camp, here, schools are 
provided for the education of negro children. 

Though I have not the figures at hand, statistics will 
show that there are thousands of negroes in the South 
who own and occupy homes that stir the envy of many 
white men. One has but to visit the banks in the 
South and observe the large number of negroes whose 
accounts appear on the ledgers of these institutions, to 
be convinced that the southern negro is not the help- 
less dependent person that he is thought to be by many 
in the North. It is only justice to say that the South 
is proud of what it has done for the negro race. 


THE QUESTION OF CASTE 


Permit me to say that this whole question is one 
of caste. Most all races and nationalities, with the one 
exception of the negro race, are proud of their orgin. 
The octoroon feels his superiority to the quadroon, and 
the same gradation, in respect to color, is observed all 
down the line from the dark-skinned African to the 
person of mixed blood whose color is fast fading. 


The following quotation from “‘Savoyard,” a Washing- . 


ton writer fer the Birmingham News, expresses so 
exactly my sentiments that I may be permitted to give 
it here. By way of explaining the early attachment 
of a true Southerner’s feelings to the negro, he says: 


It is with no satisfaction that I came to the view I hold 
about this race question. I was raised with negroes, and it 
is with no little pleasure that I look back to the most sincere 
and devoted affection that existed between me and my 
father’s slaves. That is a sentiment that a triphammer 
could not drive into the noggin of your Northerner, who 
knows nothing about the negro and less than nothing about 
the Southern white. 


In my opinion, the question of uniting two races, 
between whom there exists as great a difference as 
between day and night, is an impossible one, at least 
in respect to social equality. It cannot be done for 
reasons that are obvious to all. 

Birmingham, Ala. SOUTHERNER BY ADOPTION. 


Need of Drawing Timber 


Letter No. 12—-My experience in longwall work cov- 
ered a period of approximately 15 years, at the following 
mines in England: Norwood, West Kiveton; Kiveton 
Park, Waleswood; Grimesthorpe; Holbrook; Cresswell, 
Monkton, Hartington. ' 

At all of these collieries a fine of 2s. 6d. was imposed 
on the miner for a single post left in the gob. Occa- 
sionally, a miner would leave-a post and take his chances. 
In that event, however, he would make ‘sure that it 
was not time for the deputy to be around, and work 
with double speed to get the post covered up so that 
it could not be reached by the stick that the’ deputy 
would push into the gob to ascertain if there was a 
post left there. . . ; 

There were generally two men in charge of a stall 
who were experienced in longwall work and would insist 
on the miners drawing all back timber so as to produce 
a uniform settlement of the roof. It was the custom 
where the seam had a hard roof and floor, to sharpen 
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the end of the post, which would then be furred by 
the pressure and the post not broken. 

Later, iron props were used instead of timber. These 
were set on a piece of slate that would yield by crush- 
ing when the post took the weight. Every three months 
the iron posts, in each working place, were counted to 
see that none were lost and, as a result, the miners 
were more careful to take out the posts than when 
timber was used. This produced a very uniform settle- 
ment of the roof, and avoided the trouble that was 
caused by an occasional wooden post being left in the 
gob. 

At first it was thought that iron posts would be 
objectionable, because the miner could not hang his 
lamp on them, as he was accustomed to do on the 
wooden posts. This objection was overcome, however, 
by binding the post with a piece of wire or string, 
which was slid up or down so that the lamp could 
be hung on it at any height desired. 

In some of the mines it was the custom to build 
chocks of timber 5 or 6 in. square and 2 ft. long. These 
chocks were set on a mound of slack to enable them 
to be withdrawn later and the timber used again. The 
chocks relieved the great weight resting on the posts 
and saved much timber. 


FEATURES OF SUCCESSFUL LONGWALL WoRK 


Experience in this work has convinced me that the 
building of good packwalls and withdrawing all timber 
from the waste is designed to give the best results in 
longwall work. It is important to use sufficient tim- 
ber along the working face, building chocks wherever 
necessary, in order to relieve the crushing strain on 
the face of the coal. 

One feature of successful longwall work is to employ 
a sufficient number of men to load out the coal before 
the settlement of the overburden would cause the next 
fall of coal to take place. In the Norwood and Kiveton 
collieries, five or six men were employed in loading 
out the coal from a face 50 to 55 yd. in length. Two 
of these men would be loading, one breaking up the 
coal and the other two or three would be mining the 
next fall to a depth of 5 or 6 ft. Sprags were used 
to support the coal as it was mined. It was seldom 
necessary to use what we called “pop shots’ to break 
the coal. The settlement of the overburden usually 
made this unnecessary. 

Trouble was only experienced when a place was not 
advanced at a uniform rate and the work so arranged 
that each fall was loaded out as the next fall was 
mined. When, for any reason, a place lagged behind 
an unnatural break would occur, causing a heavy and 
sudden fall of roof to take place, which would greatly 
impede the work. 

In order to avoid this condition, the company em- 
ployed what were termed “market men,” who remained 
at the bottom of the shaft until they were sent by 
the deputy to those places that were behind and more 
workmen were required. By this means, the several 
places were advanced regularly and uniformly. The 
market men would work in three or four different 
places in a single week. JOSEPH A. GREAVES. 

Berlin, Penn. 

[This letter will close the discussion of “Need of 
Drawing Timber.”—Editor. | 
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Inquiries of General Interest 


Working Pittsburgh No. 8. Coal 


We are about to open up a coal tract of 1000 acres, 
and before proceeding to do this, we would appreciate 
a discussion relating to the working of the Pittsburgh 
No. 8 coal, under the conditions that exist in this 
vicinity, which are as follows: 

The No. 8 seam lies, here, at a depth of about 100 
ft. below the surface of the valleys, while the heaviest 
cover, under the hills, is about 500 ft. The coal, in 
this vicinity, has an average thickness of 5 ft. and 
is overlaid by a drawslate varying from 10 to 14 in. 
in thickness. The floor of the seam is shale. Above 
the drawslate is a thin seam of coal varying from 0 
to 4 in. in thickness. This is overlaid with from 8 
to 10 ft. of soapstone, above which is from 20 to 
30 ft. of limestone. 

We have been studying the method of working that 
has been employed in a neighboring mine, which is 
opened on the double-entry system. The entries are 
driven from 8 to 10 ft. in width, with 20-ft. pillars 
between them. Rooms are turned off the entries, on 
30-ft. centers, and driven 24 ft. wide, for a distance of 
about 200 ft. 

What we desire is to ascertain the method of work- 
ing that will enable us to overcome the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the mine just mentioned. We find that 
their greatest difficulty occurs in the summer months, 
and is due to the roof swelling to such an extent that 
the timbering ordinarily used in the Pittsburgh No. 8 
field is unable to withstand the pressure. While this 
mine is not considered a wet mine, the cross-timbers 
become water-logged after being in place for a few 
months. The wood appears to absorb so much moisture 
that, in some cases, water drops from the timbers. 

Another difficulty experienced in this mine is the 
heaving of the floor, which has given much trouble. 
At times the tracks are thrown out of alignment and 
the headroom decreased so that it is necessary to lift 
bottom or brush the roof, in-order to permit the mules 
and cars to pass on the roads. 

There is little question but the practical readers of 
Coal Age can offer many excellent suggestions that will 
enable us to adopt a method that will avoid all of these 
troubles in the operation of the mine, and we hope to 
see this proposition freely discussed. 

Wheeling, W. Va. E. O. CARNEY. 





We know that Coal Age readers will be glad to give 
their experience in the working of the Pittsburgh No. 
8 and other seams of coal under similar conditions to 
those mentioned in this inquiry. In describing the best 
methods for adoption, contributors should always illus- 
trate their ideas with a simple sketch, taking care to 
explain their methods clearly and in few words. 

From the description given of the method employed 
in the neighboring mine, in this case, there can be 


little question that the troubles arise mainly from leav- 
ing too small pillars for the support of the roof. 
Twenty-foot pillars, on the main roads, are hardly 
sufficient when the entries have been driven back under 
the hills where the cover may reach 500 ft. in thickness. 
Also, rooms driven on 30-ft. centers and opened to a 
width of 24 ft. will be separated by pillars but 6 ft. in 
width, which is much too small for this cover. 

It is possible that the trouble due to the presence 
of moisture will be wholly avoided when a proper sys- 
tem of mining has been adopted, which will prevent 
the breaking and crevicing of the roof owing to in- 
sufficient pillar support on the entries and in the rooms. 
The heaving of the bottom is due to the same cause and 
will be wholly avoided by leaving larger pillars. 

We hope that good suggestions will be forthcoming 
from our readers, which will be of benefit to all who 
are working under similar conditions and experiencing 
like troubles. 


Number of Mine Cars Required 


Kindly permit me to refer to the answer given to 
the inquiry in regard to the number of mine cars that 
will be required to maintain the continuous and uniform 
operation of a mine putting out 1600 tons of coal per 
day of 8 hours, the mine cars having a capacity of 2 
tons each, Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 385. 

The reply given to this inquiry seems to stop short 
of the solution of the question asked. Evidently, “Su- 
perintendent” wants to know the total number of cars 
that will be required to operate the mine. In the reply, 
it is estimated that there will be hauled 10 trips of 24 
cars, on each of the two shorter hauls, and 4 trips 
of 40 cars on each of the two longer hauls. This shows 
that there would be 2 & 10 & 24 = 480 cars, on the 
short haul, and 2 * 4 * 40 = 320 cars, on the long 
haul, making a total of 800 cars hauled daily; but does 
this answer the question? Kindly explain. 

Penn Station, Penn. W. D. HOCKENSMITH. 





We are glad our correspondent has drawn attention 
to the inadvertence in our reply to this question, which 
as he says is incomplete. 

Assuming that each miner loads four cars a day, and 
a car is standing in each working place, there would be 
480 — 4 = 120 cars standing in the rooms on the 
shorter haul; and 320 — 4 = 80 cars standing in the 
rooms on the longer haul. There are also two trips of 
24 and 40 cars each, respectively in transit, and two like 
trips standing on the tipple. This makes the total num- 
ber of cars required in the mine, on this basis, 2(24 +- 
40) + 120 + 80 = 3828 cars; and, allowing, say 22 
cars idle and laid up for repairs, the total number re- 
quired for the successful operation of this mine, as- 
suming each miner loads 4 cars a day, would be about 
350 cars, which with good management should be ample. 
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Miscellaneous Questions min., for every 90 ft. of each entry driven? Give the 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Give a concise but comprehensive explanation 
of the following terms: (1) Motive column; (2) 


equivalent orifice; (3) coefficient of friction; (4) water. 


gage and the constant 5.2; (5) volt; (6) ampere; (7) 
ohm; (8) watt. 

Ans.—l. The term “motive column” describes a 
column of air, 1 sq.ft. in section, and of such a height 
that its weight will be equal to the pressure per square 
foot that the motive column represents. Thus, taking 
the weight of air as 0.0766 lb. per cu.ft., the height 
of motive column corresponding to a pressure of 10.4 
lb. per sq.ft. is 10.4 — 0.0766 = 135.76 feet. 

2. The term “equivalent orifice’ describes an opening 
in a thin plate, of such a size that it will offer the 
same resistance to the passage of air through it as 
is offered by the mine or the fan to which it refers. 
In other words, the same air column or pressure will 
pass the same quantity of air through the fan or mine 
as through the corresponding equivalent orifice. 

3. The expression “coefficient of friction,” in ventila- 
tion, is the unit resistance of an airway or mine. In 
other words, it is the resistance offered by 1 sq.ft. of 
rubbing surface to an air current having a velocity of 
1ft.per min. The value commonly taken in mining prac- 
tice, is k = 0.00000001 .(Fairley) ; or k = 0.00000002 
(Atkinson, modified). 

4. The term “water gage” refers to the water column 
supported by and corresponding to a given pressure. 
One inch of water gage corresponds to a pressure of 
62.5 — 12 = 5.2 lb. per sq.ft., which is the constant 
used to convert inches of water gage into pressure ex- 
pressed in pounds per square foot. 

5. A “volt” is the unit of measure of electromotive 
force, or the unit of electrical pressure. The volt corre- 
sponds to pressure in mine ventilation or steam pressure 
in engine practice. 

6. The “ampere” is an electrical unit expressing the 
strength of a current, or the volume of the flow of 
electricity. The ampere corresponds to the quantity 
of air flowing in mine ventilation, or the volume of 
water flowing’ in hydraulics. 

7. The “ohm” is the unit of electrical resistance, 
or the resistance corresponding to a current of 1 amp. 
and a pressure of 1 volt. The resistance of a current, 
in ohms, is equal to the electromotive force, in volts, 
divided by the current flowing, in amperes. 

8. The “watt” is the unit of electric power, or the 
power developed by a current of unit resistance, or a 
current of 1 amp. flowing under a pressure of 1 volt; 
746 watts is equal to 1 horsepower. 

Ques.—How far can you drive a pair of entries with- 
out the gas being sufficient to show a cap on a safety 
lamp, assuming an upcast current of 4000 cu.ft. per 
min., and the coal giving off 1 cu.ft. of firedamp per 


proportion of gas and air in this mixture. 

Ans.—In reply to this question, we will assume that 
a flame cap is first discovered on the safety lamp when 
2 per cent. of gas is present in the air current, at the 
foot of the upcast shaft. This condition will require 
0.02 « 4000 — 80 cu.ft. of gas per minute, or 1 volume 
of gas to 50 volumes of air. Then, if 90 ft. of each entry 
of a pair gives off 1 cu.ft. of gas per min., to produce 
80 cu.ft. per min. would require 80 K 90 = 7200 ft. of 
entry. Or a pair of entries could be driven half this 
distance, or 3600 ft., assuming a uniform and continu- 
ous emission of gas for the entire length of entry, 
which would hardly be realized in practice. 

Ques.—(a) Explain the principle discovered by Davy 
and embodied in the safety lamp. (b) What is the 
standard size of wire gauze used in the Davy lamp? 
(c) Name six essential features of a good safety lamp 
for general work. 

Ans.—(a) The principle discovered by Davy and 
given to the world, Dec. 15, 1815, relating to the prop- 
erty of wire gauze that prevents the transmission of 
flame while permitting the free passage of air and gas 
through its mesh, as illustrated in the accompanying 


Cool Wire Gauze 











ILLUSTRATING THE EFFECT OF A WIRE GAUZE 
DEPRESSED ON THE FLAME OF A CANDLE 


figure, depends on the fact that as long as the wire 
remains cool, it reduces the temperature of the burning 
gas in proximity to it below the point of ignition, so 
that the flame is extinguished. This effect of the cool 
wire is greatly assisted by the gas and air being divided 
into small streamlets, in passing through the mesh of 
the gauze, and thus more rapidly cooled, whereby the 
flame is extinguished and prevented from passing 
through the mesh. 

(b) By experimenting with gauzes of different mesh, 
Davy found that the best results wer? given by a steel- 
wire gauze composed of 28 wires (No. 28 B.w.g.) to 
the inch, which makes 784 openings per square inch of 
gauze. This mesh was adopted, therefore, and has since 
been made the standard gauze for safety lamps both in 
England and in this country. 

(c) Six essential features of a good safety lamp for 
general work are the following: (1) Good illumina- 
tion; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) protection 
against strong air current; (4) security of lock fasten- 
ings; (5) lightness and portability; (6) strength and 
durability of parts. 


| 
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It cannot be denied that the problem of 
production and supply is one of increasing 
perplexity to the Fuel Administration in 
Washington. The wholesale prices of coal 
have been fixed, and much dissatisfaction 
is being evinced by soft-coal operators the 
country over at the prices set for bitumi- 
nous. The Fuel Administrator’s offices at 
the national capitol present a scene of 
hustle and bustle these days, and it is 
nothing unusual to see many of the leading 
coal operators coming to a Government dic- 
tator for orders. Dr. Garfield is reported 
to be about ready to name coal adminis- 
trators in each state and citizens’ commit- 
tees in towns and cities to examine local 
conditions and recommend retail prices. 
Later an apportionment of the supply is to 
be undertaken. 

* * * 


Intimations come from Washington that 
the President’s provisional prices, fixed for 
bituminous coal, may be increased. It has 
been found in practice that the effect of 
the price established has been to curtail 
production. Fuel conditions were none too 
good before the recent regulation was put 
into effect, and many industries are finding 
it impossible to get sufficient coal for their 
needs. If it is true that the prices fixed 
at the mines will not permit of the opera- 
tion of small mines, it would seem that 
those prices should be modified in certain 
instances, as these operations can hardly 
be allowed to stay idle, so serious is the 
demand for coal. Whatever is done must 
be done quickly, or there will be wide- 
spread loss and suffering through the Gov- 
ernment’s interference with economic laws. 
It is not a time to theorize. 

* * * 


The continued export of coal to Canada 
at the expense of the Northwestern states 
is going to be checked by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Dr. Garfield requested the 
Exports Administrative Board to permit no 
more coal to be shipped out of the country 
except under license restrictions, and asked 
that no licenses be granted unless they are 
approved by the Fuel Administration. The 
idea is not to cut off Canadian supplies, but 
to equalize the distribution of coal and see 
that the Northwest and Canada both get 
their fair shares. The Fuel Administration 
was forced to take this step because com- 
plaints had reached it that much of the 
coal going to the Lakes for shipment had 
reached Canada instead of the Northwest- 
ern states. - 

The coal situation in the United States 
may force a curtailment of exports to other 
countries besides Canada. The Govern- 
ment, at the present time, is considering 
cutting off coal that is going to German- 
owned public utility concerns 
America. The State Department suspects 
these utilities of furnishing much of the 
money that is being spent fer propaganda 
on the North and South American conti- 
nents. 

* * * 

It is said that coal operators and dealers 
in two or three sections are violating Presi- 
dent Wilson’s coal-price orders. Violations 
in Ohio are declared “most serious,” ac- 
cording to reports to the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and Federal investigation is now un- 
der way. The violations, it is rumored, are 
taking several forms. One is refusal to sell 
at the Government’s prices. ~ Another is 
selling at higher figures after secret ‘‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreements” over the telephone. 
A third is the claim that there is no coal 
available not previously contracted for. If 
these violations are not stopped, it is said 
the full power of the Pomerene coal amend- 
ment to the food-control law will be in- 
voked. This would mean punishment by 
$5000 fine and two years’ imprisonment 
for each separate offense. 

* * * 


From the West comes the news that 
Colorado coal operators have promised 
Mayor Speer, of Denver, to supply coal at 
cost. This would appear to be going the 
President’s prices one better, but we hasten 
to add that the amount of coal to be so 
furnished is limited and will be supplied 


in South. 


means. 
* * * 

A national coal conservation campaign 
is now under way, and the best method of 
tending a furnace, banking a fire at night 
and conserving the fuel supply generally 
will be taught every household as well as 
every apartment janitor and skyscraper 
fireman. It may perhaps strike some of 
our readers who live in apartment houses 
that janitors need no lessons in the con- 
servation of fuel, especially on a cold, blus- 
tery day in the dead of winter. 

* a So 


Cut out the booze in Ohio, Illinois and 
western Pennsylvania, says J. D. Morrow, 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and the result will be an increase of 
25,000,000 tons a year in the coal produc- 
tion. Of course, his figures are only esti- 
mates at best, but nobody familiar with 
the facts will be inclined to dispute the 
handicap of liquor to efficiency in mining, 
as in other labor. The slogan should be, 
“Out with the liquor’ instead of ‘‘Down 
with it!” 

* * 

A loud ery for help is heard from Ohio 
cities. Manufacturers in that state say that 
if the coal priority-shipment order relative 
to the movement of coal into the Northwest 
is not modified so as to afford relief, plants 
will have to shut down and many cities in 
the state will be in total darkness for 
want of electricity. All the coal mined is 
being sent to the Lakes for transportation 
to the north and Ohio consumers are not 
getting any fuel. The cries have already 
been heard in Washington and relief is 
promised. 

* * 

Germany having shut off shipments of 
coal to Holland in an effort to squeeze a 
large loan out of the Holland bankers, Eng- 
land now informs the Holland Government 
that she will supply it with 150,000 tons of 
coal if that much is needed. Another move 
of Germany checkmated! 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


Petitions to President Wilson to order 
a revision of anthracite prices, as recently 
set by the Government, are being signed 
by thousands of persons throughout the 
hard coal region, and the work is. being 
taken up by many organizations. The pe- 
titioners declare the rise of $1 a ton in 
pea coal, which in this section was the re- 
sult of the Government fixing a price for 
this size greatly in advance of any ever 
paid in the anthracite field, is revolutionary 
in character, and will result in great dis- 
turbance of business, particularly with 
manufacturers. 

Those having charge of the agitation be- 
lieve the president is unaware of the man- 
ner in which the Government’s price-fixing 
has affected the price of pea coal, and are 
confident he will order a revision. 





Some very interesting sidelights have 
been thrown on the retail coal situation in 
some of the larger cities of the eastern part 
of the state by a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Recently dealers de- 
clared that “they wished they were mak- 
ing 50c. a ton profit.” This week prices 
were jumped, and an appeal was made to 
Dr. H. A. Garfield, national coal admin- 
istrator. The report of the commission then 
followed. 

According to the report of the commis- 
sion, dealers have been realizing a profit 
of from 58ce. to $1.28 a ton, since last 
April, despite the claims of the dealers that 
their profits have never reached 50c. The 
report does not cover pea coal, on which 
the largest advance was made, and on 
which the biggest complaint is registered. 
In Philadelphia dealers claimed their costs 
of hauling averages $1.24 a ton. 

The statement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is considered significant in that it 
takes into account the possibility of a 
shortage in the supply of coal from the 
railroad-controlled mines. Dealers explain- 
ed the increase in price by saying that they 
were required to buy largely from the in- 


In face of insistent statements from re- 
tail coal dealers that supplies of anthracite 
are insufficient, the hard coal operators, 
through the Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion in Wilkes-Barre, issue official figures 
to show that the hard coal output for 
August reached the total of 7,013,996 tons, 
the largest amount for any one month in 
the history of the industry with the ex- 
ception of June this year, when the total 
reached was 35,041 tons higher. 

This showing is remarkable in view of 
the difficulty mines have had to contend 
with in the way of labor shortage, and it 
bears out the statement made by a leading 
operator last May that with the exception 
of the vexatious button strikes the men in 
ete coal mines were more than doing their 

it 


Railroads in the Pittsburgh district are 
said to be marking time pending the de- 
termination of the complaint of certain 
small operators of coal mines that the ecar- 
riers decline to furnish them with open top 
cars into which to load their output from 
wagons, The complaint alleges discrim- 
ination, in that other shippers of coal who 
load from tipples are supplied with equip- 
ment of this type mentioned, affording them 
preference with the trade, which will not 
accept coal loaded into box-cars. Upon 
their part, the railroads are not disputing 
the complainants’ contention, but are pro- 
ceeding along the lines laid down by the 
authorities at Washington under the so- 
styled “priority act,’ and are shutting their 
open top cars with all the expedition pos- 
sible between mines equipped with tipples 
and Lake Erie ports loaded with coal for 
transportation to the Northwest. Nor do 
they pretend, it is stated, to endeavor to 
accommodate the complainants who, they 
insist, use car equipment wastefully and 
deprive other shippers possessing tipples of 
the use of cars that could be employed to 
good advantage in reducing the fuel short- 
age by more expeditious loading. The rail- 
roads justify their refusal to place oper- 
ators of these small out-of-the-way mines, 
known as ‘wagon mines” or ‘snowbird 
mines” on a parity with those operating 
big mines regularly and loading from tip- 
ples, upon the ground of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. It is understood, 
however, that these small operators intend 
appealing to the State Public Service Com- 
mission, in which event the issue will be 
raised immediately between the State and 
Federal Governments, 

The exchange organized by the coal oper- 
ators of the Pittsburgh district, at the in- 
stance of the railroads operating to Lake 
Brie, is apparently overcoming the obstacles 
to getting coal to the Northwest. Before it 
came into existence the carriers had gone as 
far as they could to induce the movement of 
Lake cargo coal without subjecting them- 
selves to suit for damages. They agreed 
among themselves that hooper-bottom, self- 
cleaning cars should be kept on their own 
rails, and induced coal operators to agree to 
ship not less than 50 per cent. of their out- 
put to Lake ports and vessel owners to pool 
their issues so as to prevent detention of 
either cars or boats at Lake Erie docks. 
It is stated that in so doing they trans- 
gressed the anti-trust laws flagrantly, but 
in a good cause and only to meet an emer- 
gency. Now, however, they are protected 
by the “priority act,” designed to make it 
impossible for shippers of coal other than 
Lake cargo to maintain suits in court to 
collect damages from them for having given 
preference to the latter. Upon this point 
the carriers of the Pittsburgh district are 
relying in their controversy with the small 
operators. 





Chaotic conditions prevail in the coal 
trade in the soft-coal region as a result of 
what many operators declare to be an abor- 
tive attempt on the part of the Government 
to regulate the industry. With scores of 
“wagon mines” forced out of business by 
the) fixed price of $2 a ton at the mines, 
and regular producers centering their ef- 
forts toward filling contracts which call for 
a higher price than that fixed by the Presi- 
dent, observers declare it is probably a 
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matter of days only until many industries, 
big and small, are forced to close down on 
account of fuel shortage. 

It is difficult to find a coal operator, or 
any one else familiar with the soft coal in- 
dustry, who believes the $2 price will stand. 
Operators assert that only in event the 
Government is determined to make a show 
of authority will that price be persisted in. 
If the coal trade is to be dealt with in a 
spirit of fairness and equity, these men 
assert, there will be an early price ad- 
justment. 

Although the Government price of $2 a 
net ton for run-of-mine coal was never re- 
garded as adequate compensation for the 
operator in general, even those who were 
inclined to make the best of it are rapidly 
losing heart. 

Bituminous operators admit that the an- 
thracite trade is generally prosperous at 
all times. It does not have the competition 
that prevails in bituminous coal fields when 


production is normal, and, above all else, 
anthracite operators are generally large 
corporations. The bituminous coal oper- 


ator figures that the anthracite operators 
and the farmer with his $2 wheat are both 
being well taken care of. 

Because of reduced operating costs in 
regions where the coal seams are close to 
the surface, small concerns have been able 
to hold their own in the bituminous coal 
fields. Small operators are among those 
hardest hit by the $2 price 

Those in the trade who rigidly adhered 
to the Lane-Peabody agreement by selling 
their output at the agreed price of $3 a ton 
contend they should have had some pro- 
tection. It is not denied that $3 a ton 
yields a fair profit and in some cases a 
rather attractive one. On the other hand, 
$2 a ton is below actual cost to a large 
percentage of mines. 

While it is realized that Dr. Garfield can- 
not be expected to accomplish everything 
at once, there is a feeling in many quarters 
that Washington has not appreciated the 
seriousness of the _ situation. There has 
been a shortage of coal, and that shortage 
still exists. It is more acute by virtue of 
the fact that spot coal in the Connellsville 
region has virtually disappeared from the 
market. Some steps must be taken imme- 
diately to remedy the situation, or many 
plants will be forced to suspend. 





The Public Service Commission’s bureau 
of rates and tariff on Sept. 15 issued the 
following notice: 

“As an aid to relieve the difficulties at 
the bituminous coal mines caused bv in- 
sufficient cars for shipment being available, 
the Public Service Commission has granted 
the coal-carrying roads authority to amend 
the ‘ear-distribution rules,’ effective imme- 
diately, to permit the assignment of box- 
ears to mines regardless of the number of 
coal-carrying cars supplied, and not to be 
charged in the distribution. 

“This practice will be carried out only 
for west bound shipments of coal an@ is 
designed to make use of box-cars which 
are now moving west empty for the grain 
movement east, which is very heavy at 
this time of the year. It will also enable 
the coal operators to increase the output of 
coal, which will relieve not only the mar- 
kets in the West, but will also have a 
beneficial influence on coal supplied in the 
East in that it will conserve coal-carrying 
ears on this traffic, which might otherwise 
be necessary for coal moving in other 
directions.” 





The State Insurance Fund managers have 
decided to insure the coal mine catastrophe 
hazard of the State Workmen’s Insurance 
fund in the American Reinsurance Co., an 
American concern, up to $250,000. The 
insurance had been carried in the British 
Lloyds. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Beaver Brook—George Drum was award- 
ed the $50 Liberty bond for the month of 
August, under the system of the C. M. 
Dodson Coal Co., which makes this reward 
to the man with the record for the steadiest 
work during each month. 


Freeland—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
is still pushing the crusade to stop the prac- 
tice of coal stealing from the banks about 
its collieries in this region. The Hazle 
mines are the scenes of most of the rob- 
bing. The coal company officers are now 
conducting investigations and many arrests 
are predicted. It is estimated that thou- 
sands of tons of coal have been stolen from 
the company during the past few years. 


Coleraine—Superintendent John H. Har- 
vey, of the mines of the A. S. Vanwickle 
estate, has announced that the companv 
will not appeal to the district draft board 
for the exemption of any of its emplovees 
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who are included in the first draft quota. 
This is a patriotic move on the part of 
the company and reflects the spirit that has 
dominated Mr. Harvey's action in serving 
as a member of the local district draft 
board. It is estimated that the number of 
men affected is 25. 


Johnstown—Arthur F, Payne, director of 
the vocational training schools, has an- 
nounced that schools for coal miners, elec- 
tricians, ete., are to be established here 
this winter. These schools will conduct 
their sessions in the evenings. 


Lilly—Officials of the Bird Coal Co. have 
announced that a wontract has just been 
closed with Eastern buyers whereby all the 
coal the concern can mine for the next 12 
months will be purchased. This means, 
the local operators say, that the mines will 
operate every day. 


Lansford—It has been announced that 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. will 
not press claims for its men before the dis- 
trict board, on account of the small num- 
ber of employees affected. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh Valley [Coal 
Co. has installed a large steam shovel to 
be used at the company’s culm banks at 
Drifton, near Wilkes-Barre. The culm will 
then be prepared for market. The company 
has taken this step in order to conserve 
the coal supply. 


Centralia—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
has established a local hospital for the care 
of its employees that are injured while on 


duty. Dr. Frank Marshall, of Ashland, 
Penn., is in charge. 
Hazleton—The A. S. Van Wickle Co., 


operating the Coleraine mines, is driving a 
new slope through which coal will be taken 
out from smaller veins. It is anticipated 
that the tonnage will be greatly increased. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont—The Antler Coal Co. recently 
closed negotiations for 189 acres of No. 5 
block gas coal. This property is situated at 
Grove, in Clay County. The company in- 
tends to open two mines on this tract with- 
in the next sixty days. These mines are 
to be drift operations and are_ expected 
to have a capacity of 1000 tons a day. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Under the supervision of the 
Federal coal dictator, plans have been made 
by which it is expected that the threatened 
coal shortage in Ohio will be relieved, At- 
torney-General McGhee has announced. Mr. 
McGhee and Chief Inspector James B. 
Dugan, of the Utilities Commission, have 
returned from Washington where they were 
in conference with Dr. H. A. Garfield. 


A coal dictator has been appointed by 
Governor Cox, but his name is withheld for 
the present. The dictator will have repre- 
sentatives in each city in Ohio as well as in 
the counties. It will be their duty to keep 
the dictator informed of coal conditions in 
their districts. According to recent an- 
nouncements operators and retailers will be 
compelled to charge the fixed prices and 
there will be no gouging of consumers. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—S. M. Duggan, of Girard, 
has been chosen County Mine Inspector of 
Macoupin County. Other applicants were 
Phil Davis, William Bailey, H. . Kne- 
moeller, N. Farnsworth and Alex Gray. 


Belleville—There were 1025 more men 
employed in the mines of St. Clair County 
during the fiscal year ending June 30 than 
during the preceding fiscal year. The num- 
ber employed in 1916-1917, according to 
the annual report of County Mine Inspec- 
tor Anthony F. Jakoubek, was 5078. In 
the preceding year 4053 were employed. 


O’Fallon—The O’Fallon Coal Co. has be- 
gun sinking a shaft beside the Baltimore 
& Ohio track on the edge of O’Fallon. The 
company has a capital stock of $100,000. 
The incorporators are Edward C. Hargrave, 
749 shares; William Knapp, 250 shares, 
and Osear Pyle, one share. 


East St. Louis—After trving for several 
weeks, City Comptroller Kelley obtained 
a bid the other dav for furnishing fuel for 
the City Hall, police department, fire-en- 
gine houses and other city purposes. Frank 
A. Maule offered to deliver mine-run at 
$3.15 a ton. Although the city paid only 
$1.75 last year, the contract was given 
to Maule at his price. The School Board 


recently let a contract at $3.25, against 
$1.69 last year. 
Duquoin—Employees of the Security 


Mine, owned by the Rutledge & Taylor Coal 
Co.. of St. Louis, have contributed $409 
to the Red Cross. The Security miners also 
bought a $1000 Liberty Bond and gave $100 
to the Duquoin Children’s Home. 
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MISSOURI 


St. Louis—The Western Fuel Distribu- 
ters’ Association has been organized here 
with the following officers: Edward Devoy, 
president; Charles J. Maguire, vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Wallace, secretary and H. 38. 
Graves, treasurer. The object of the asso- 
ciation is to protect the coal industry in 
the Middle West and see that the consu- 
mer and the public will not be imposed upon 
and to assist the Government and the dif- 
ferent states for the securing of data that 
will put the coal business on a _ profitable 
basis and assist and help to better condi- 
tions in critical times. 


OKLAHOMA 


MeAlester—Forty-six men recently took 
the examination at McAlester, under the 
direction of the State Mine Inspector, for 
mine officials. This is the largest class of 
applicants that has been examined at one 
time in this district. The list included 
twelve firebosses, eleven pitbosses and one 
superintendent. 
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Amsterdam, Holland—‘‘'The Telegraaf” 
learns that Germany has stopped supplying 
Holland with coal, probably due to the re- 
ase of Holland to give Germany further 
credit. 


Vancouver, B. C.—According to W. H. 
Armstrong, Government director of coal- 
mine operations in District No. 18, condi- 
tions are improving rapidly in the district. 
The present coal output already exceeds the 
production of this time last year, although 
full capacity has not yet been reached. 
The daily output is now about 22,000 tons 
from approximately 29 mines. The district 
comprises part of the southern portion of 
Alberta and the southeastern section of 
British Columbia, including the Crow’s 
Nest district. 
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W. H. Hunt, of the West Kentucky Coal 
Co., has been made general manager of the 
Panama Coal Co., of Robardo, Kentucky. 


Van L. Griffiths, of Marion County, West 
Virginia, was recently named district mine 
inspector for the third mining district of 
the State of West Virginia to succeed Frank 
E. Parsons, resigned. 


H. J. Richardson has been appointed 
works engineer for the Berger Manufac- 
turing Co., Canton, Ohio. His new work 
includes the power plant, new constructions, 
maintenance and repair of manufacturing 
equipment and buildings. 





Leo C. Gibson, chief engineer with the 
Latrobe-Connellsville Coal and Coke Co., 
has resigned from the company to embark 
in business for himself as a civil and min- 
ing engineer, with offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Thomas Branch, foreman of the Naomi 
mine of the United Coal Corporation, near 
Belle Vernon, Penn., has succeeded to the 
position of superintendent vice Joseph C. 
Trevenow, who has been appointed mine in- 
spector of the corporation, as mentioned 
elsewhere in these columns. 


Charles E. Reynolds, of Irwin, Penn., has 
resigned as mine inspector for the United 
Coal Corporation and subsidiary companies 
to accept a position as superintendent with 
the McLean Mining Co., of Washington, 
Penn., which operates mines near Meadow- 
lands, in Washington County. 


Joseph CC. Trevenow has_ succeeded 
Charles E. Reynolds as mine inspector for 
the United Coal Corporation. Mr. Treven- 
ow was formerly superintendent of the 
Naomi mine of the Naomi Coal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United Coal Corporation at 
Naomi, near Belle Vernon, Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania. 


George McCall was elected vice president 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Penn... at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the company. Her- 
man Roll was made treasurer and Howard 
R. Yearsley secretary of the Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Penn Gas Coal Co. and Manor Gas 
Coal Co. George B. Seyms was appointed 
manager of sales of each of the foregoing 
companies. 


George O’Brien and T. H. Williams, dis- 
trict mine inspectors for the Provincial De- 
partment of Mines, stationed at Fernie, 
Crowsnest district of British Columbia, 
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have resigned. Mr. O’Brien is now manager 
of one of the mines of the Canadian Collier- 
ies (Dunsmuir), Limited, Comox colliery, 
Vancouver Island, and Mr. Williams is sup- 
erintendent of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co.’s Michel colliery, in Southeast Koote- 
nay, B. C. William Laneaster has been 
appointed a district mine inspector, and R. 
Strachan has been transferred from Mer- 
ritt, Nicola Valley district, these two tak- 
ing the places at Fernie of Messrs. O’Brien 
and Williams. 
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E. D. Gregory, auditor of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., Potts- 
ville, Penn., died recently at the age of 55 
years. He is survived by his widow and 
three children. 


Frederick H. Walsh, of Brantford, Ont., 
for 30 years in business as a coal merchant, 
died on Sept. 10, at the age of 69 years. 
He is survived by two sons, one of whom, 
Percy, was associated with his father in 
the business. 


John R. Edgar, aged 65, died at his home 
in Forty Fort, Penn., recently after being 
ill for eleven weeks of dropsy and compli- 
eations followed with paralysis of the 
heart. Mr. Edgar had been connected with 
the Susquehanna Coal Co. for 47 years, 
and at the time of his death was general 
paymaster. He was a member of the West- 
moreland Club. He was an active member 
of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. 


Patrick Gilday, the first chief of the 
State Bureau of Mediation of Pennsylvania, 
died on Sept. 14 in a hospital at Clearfield, 
according to a message received at Harris- 
burg by Dr. John Price Jackson, State 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry. Mr. 
Gilday, who was about 55 years of age, 
was long identified with the United Mine 
Workers, being president of the Central 
Pennsylvania District. He was for a time 


connected with the Federal Government 
Mediation service. 
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Piteairn, Penn.—By Oct. 1 the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. expects to have completed a 
$100,000 coaling station for its locomotives 
at Pitcairn. The bunkers from which the 
engines will take on their fuel supply will 
have 1200 tons capacity. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee FElec- 
tric Railway and Light Co. recently placed 
with the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co., 
30 Church St., New York City, a contract 
to equip 2500 hp. of boilers at its Oneida 
St. plant with apparatus for tne burning 
of pulverized coal. 


Columbus, Ohio — Charging that the 
Hocking Valley R.R. overcharged them for 
coal hauling to the amount of $57,274, the 
New Pittsburgh Coal Co.,ethrough its at- 
torneys, A. M. Calland and Morton, Turner 
Irvine & Blanchard, has filed suit in Frank- 
lin County courts to recover the amount. 


Johnstown, Penn.—A deal was recently 
closed whereby the Conemaugh Smokeless 
Coal Co. purchased back the big coal plant 
at Robindale, which it sold some.time ago 
to E. F. Saxman, of Philadelphia. The 
consideration was in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. Extensive’ improvements are to 
be made at the plant. 


Raton, New Mexico—The coal mines, 
formerly operated by the Yankee Fuel Co., 
are now being operated by the Superior 
Coal Co., which is opening the property. 
The original Yankee seam has been re- 
opened and development work has advanced 
to a point where a steady production will 
be available as soon as hauling and load- 
ing facilities are ready. ‘ 


Knoxville, Tenn.—United States Coal and 
Coke Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, will invest from $10,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000 in the development 
and operation of virgin coal fields in Harlan 
County, Ky. A daily output of 250 cars 
is anticipated. Seventeen mines will be 
opened, all of which will be in full opera- 
tion by the end of another year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—John F. Queeny, presi- 
dent of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 1800 
South Second St., announces that the com- 
pany will erect a $1,000,000 plant for the 
manufacture of coal-tar products on the 
east side of the Mississippi River, a mile 
south of the municipal bridge. A site of 
85 acres has been purchased. Ten acres 
will be devoted to dock facilities. 
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Leechburg, Penn.—The Gladys Coal Co., 
recently organized to add to the coal pro- 
duction of the Kiskiminetas Valley, has 
opened a mine from which shipments are 
now being made. It is the intention to 
operate by electric machine mining and 
motor haulage when work is completed on 
a new track being installed from the Cone- 
maugh division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Ohio Valley Coal 
Operators’ Association, representing mine 
operators in western Kentucky, has filed a 
complaint with the State Railroad Commis- 
sion against the Louisville & Nashville and 
the Illinois Central, relating principally to 
rates on coal to Louisville and beyond. It 
is complained that the rates in effect, in- 
creased by 10 to 15e. on the ton in June, 
are extortionate. 7. 

Ashland, Ky.—The King Elkhorn Coal 
Co, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to operate mines on the left fork 
of Beaver Creek, Floyd County, on the 
Long Fork branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. The officers are: J. HE. King, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Thomas B. Powell, vice 
president and general manager; H. R. 
Dysard, secretary. The main office of the 
company is at Ashland, Ky. 


Washington, D. C.—In conducting its in- 
vestigation into the retail coal situation in 
Pawtucket, R. I., Goshen, N. Y., and Rock- 
ford, Ill., the Federal Trade Commission 
concluded that in the first city mentioned 
retailers received “gross margins” that 
“could only be characterized as extortion- 
ate.”” In Goshen the gross margins were 
considered reasonable, while in Rockford a 
gross margin of 20c. per ton in excess of a 
‘fair’ margin was obtained. 


Denver, Colo.—To meet any possible coal 
shortage in the West next winter, more ex- 
tensive use of fuel wood from the national 
forests is urged by the Government’s for- 
esters. The supervisors of the 153 national 
forests will afford all possible facilities 
to local residents wishing to obtain cord- 
wood, which settlers may obtain free for 
their home use, and which is sold at low 
rates to persons cutting and hauling in 
order to sell to others. 


Toledo, Ohio—Activities at the Toledo 
docks have been marked during the week 
ending Sept. 14. The Hocking Valley docks 
loaded 212,000 tons as compared with 179,- 
000 tons the previous week. The Hocking 
Valley docks during the present season 
have loaded 2,975,016 tons. The Toledo and 
Ohio Central docks loaded 106,000 tons as 
compared with 101,000 tons the previous 
week. The total handled by these docks 


‘since the opening of navigation is 1,409,023 


tons. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—The Hartford City 
Salt Co... of sartford City, W. "Va. is 
disposing of its coal lands and other proper- 
ties to the Hartford Salt and Chemical Co., 
a new corporation, which will operate all of 
the properties. The consideration in the 
deal is said to be about $500,000, and 5000 
acres of land are involved, of which 1900 
are coal land, located on the Ohio River. 
One mine, with a daily capacity of 200 cars, 
is already in operation. A. D. Williams, 
state road commissioner, is president of the 
new company. 


Cleveland, Ohio — The Fulton-Kenova 
Mine Car Co. is the new name of the Fulton 
Pit Car and Manufacturing Co. of Canal- 
Fulton, Ohio. The general offices of the 
new organization are now located at 1035 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio, with 
works at Canal Fulton, Ohio, and Kenova, 
W. Va. The officers of the company are: 
Cc. K. Myers, president and manager; W. 
D. Somers, treasurer and secretary; Don 
Miller, vice president. The directors are: 
N. T. Jones, T. J. Moffett, W. D. Somers, 
C. K. Myers, W. T. Greene, T. J. Bailey 
and Don Miller. 


Ky.—Voluntary increases in 
amounting to from 
over the assessments 
of last year should be turned in by the 
mine owners of Kentucky, according to a 
statement made at a meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Mine Owners’ Association in Louis- 
ville recently by M. M. Logan, chairman of 
the Kentucky Tax Commission. About sev- 
enty-five of the leading operators of the 
state were in attendance at the meeting, 
presided over by President Frank D. Rash, 
of Earlington, Ky. 


Louisville, 
property assessments 
75 to 100 per cent. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Kentucky Railroad 
Commission sat at the Seelbach Hotel on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19, to hear the applica- 
tion of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. for 
permission to increase its freight rates on 
eoal 15 per cent., with a maximum of 
15¢e. a ton. The increases would apply to 
coal hauled between North Jellico and Tay- 
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lorton,, the Beattyville district and Ver- 
sailles; from mines on the Henderson divi- 
sion and branches to Hopkinsville, and 
from Owensboro division mines to Russell- 
ville and Logan County, 


Louisville, Ky.——’-he Consumers Fuel and 
Supplies Co., recently incorporated in Louis- 
ville with capital of $5000, has amended 
its charter to issye $195.000 of preferred 
stock and has announced that it will pur- 
chase two Kentucky coal operations. It is 
proposed to buy one in the Western part 
of the state and the other in the Eastern 
section, so as to have both kinds of coal 
available, and to establish a coal yard in 
Louisville. Walter S. Adams, a real estate 
man of the city, has been elected president 
and Samuel S, Dalrymple, secretary. 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis coal dealers 
have received from the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington blank forms on 
which they are directed to submit statis- 
tics on prices of coal sold to consumers in 
August, 1916, and August, 1917, and give 
the amount and varieties of «aal that they 
handle. The blanks are to be returned to 
Washington before Sept. 25. <A penalty of 
$100 per day for each day’s delay after that 
will be inflicted. For false statements 
there will be a fine of $1000 to $5000 and 
imprisonment for three years may be in- 
flicted. The information is to be used in 
fixing the retail coal price. casi WMATA Oy 


Salt Lake City, Utah—The Independent 
Coal and Coke Co. announces the abolition 
of its sales department, its entire output to 
be taken over in the future by the Aberdeen 
Coal Co. William Gorton, a member of the 
National Fuel Board, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Independent company, is to be 
general manager of the new concern. In a 
schedule made public by the Aberdeen com- 
pany bearing the signature of Mr. Gorton, 
advantage is taken of the President’s pro- 
vision that jobbing concerns are to be al- 
lowed 15c. a ton for handling coal and all 
prices quoted are 15c. above those fixed 
at the mines in the President’s order. i. 


_ St. Louis, Mo.—The Jewell Coal and Min- 
ing Co. has been incorporated to conduct a 
coal mining business. Capital stock, fully 
paid, is $15,000. The company has 500 
acres near Duquoin, Ill., where it has sunk 
one shaft and is sinking another. Mr. 
Poepperling is sales manager of the John 
T. Hesser Coal Co. and Mr. Layton is sec- 
retary of that company, but the new enter- 
prise is not connected with the Hesser coms 
pany. 


Columbus, Ohio—Stating that emergency 
coal ordered shipped by the state clearing 
house to keep traction lines running for 
milk haulage and to supply light and power 
to communities had been neglected by the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., John M. Roan, di- 
rector of the state clearing house, last week 
wired Fred C. Cruxton, vice chairman of 
the Ohio Council of Defense, at Washing- 
ton, to carry the complaint to Dr. H. A. 
Garfield. The original complaint was made 
by T. K. Maher, Cleveland, who said the 
Baltimore & Ohio refused to haul coal from 
Flushing, Belmont County, to supply the 
Ohio State Power Co., at Davidson; the 
Cleveland Southwestern & Columbus Ry., 
Elyria, and the Central Power Co., Canton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of St. Louis, composed of 50 
men who do the coal purchasing for the 
large industries, has started an investiga- 
tion to find out if coal companies are with- 
holding coal which they are required under 
contracts to deliver at low prices and selling 
it on the market at the higher price that has 
been fixed bv the Government. Large manu- 
facturers who made coal contracts last 
spring are alarmed over the small quantities 
of coal they are getting and have received 
reports that the slow deliveries are not 
so much due to car shortage as to anxiety 
of coal men to deliver where they can get 
higher prices. A committee will repor: 
at the next meeting of the purchasing 
agents’ organization. 


Seattle, Wash.—Dr. Henry Suzzalo, chair- 
man of the State Council of Defense, after 
conferences with consumers, dealers and 
producers of coal, sent the following tele- 
gram recently to Coal Administrator Gar- 
field: ‘In the face of a very probable fuel 
shortage, three things were recommended to 
the Federal Government. First, that no 
action should be taken without a careful 
and detailed investigation of the facts in 
the case. Second, that any policy which 
the administration might pursue should 
look carefully to the protection of the pub- 
lic, so as to mitigate suffering and not to 
cripple industry. A price should be set 
which shall be fair both to the public and 
the operators. Third, that price control in 
the Northwest should not be made _ with 
reference to single séctions, but should be 
made covering the entire district.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW the output of the country reported a pro- Dun—Reviving activity does not appear 
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tion rapidly approaching a critical stage. 
The past month has been one of stagnation 
and uncertainty throughout the entire 
country. 


Anthracite—The trade in anthracite has 
moved along during the past week in about 
the same manner as in the week preceding. 
The requisitioning of tugs formerly em- 
ployed in the New England trade has had 
the effect of slightly decreasing shipments 
by water to that territory. The proposal to 
place all tugs and barges under a central- 
ized management did not meet with favor 
among the shipping interests, and the plan 
if not definitely abandoned is at least held 
in a status quo. All-rail shipments to East- 
ern and Western territory continue in large 
volume, but fewer ‘‘solid trains” have ar- 
rived in New England. Lake shipments of 
anthracite have been heavy. 


Bituminous — The bituminous trade is 
confused and almost paralyzed. Ever since 
the price fixing by the Government, quota- 
tions on the $2 basis have been made, but 
practically no sales have been consummated. 
Dealers and large consumers, whose needs 
were not covered by contracts made prior 
to price fixation have been unable to secure 
anywhere near the amount of coal they 
needed. Dealers in particular who are de- 
pendent on spot supplies are practically out 
of business. Municipal and industrial-plant 
officials throughout the entire country have 
in many instances experienced great diffi- 
eulty in keeping their plants in operation. 
The City of Boston, for instance, has had 
to secure coal from a private consumer at 
a high price in order to keep some of its 
municipal plants working. At the other 
extreme of the country, on the North Pacific 
coast, one of the states, unable to get coal 
for its public institution, has made arrange- 
ments to secure stump acreage and cut 
firewood therefrom by convict labor. While 
it is quite true that some sales have been 
made at the prices fixed a month ago, the 
volume of business thus transacted has 
been so small as to be practically negligible. 
Only in the upper Mississippi Valley has 
business of any volume been done at these 
rates. It is believed and hoped that the 
authorities in Washington will see fit to 
increase the authorized prices for coal 
soon. Only in this way, it is believed, can 
a serious fuel situation during the coming 
winter be avoided. 


Lake Trade—The coal trade on the Great 
Lakes has been going on during the past 
week in much the same manner as the 
weeks preceding. The volume of this busi- 
ness is large and shipments heavy. It is 
thought by many that if the Lakes remain 
open for a reasonable length of time this 
fall the Northwest will not be seriously 
affected by a lack of fuel. 


Middle Western—Strenuous efforts are 
being made by dealers and large consumers 
throughout the Middle Western territory to 
accumulate stocks against the time of need, 
with little success. Eastern coals are par- 
ticularly scarce. This is especially true of 
the smokeless and splint varieties originat- 
ing in West Virginia and Kentucky. The 
output of Illinois and Indiana mines is not 
sufficient to meet the demand for fuel. The 
labor supply is short, but the car supply 
during the past week or two has been ap- 
proximately equal to the output of the 
mines. Strikes during the recent past have 
caused enormous losses of output, as well 
as of wages, throughout this territory. At 
the present time the industrial situation in 
this region is much improved, and the out- 
look for the future, so far as labor is con- 
cerned, is comparatively tranquil. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite passing the be- 
tween-season’s business in excellent shape. 
Acute shortage of bituminous occasions 
alarm. Most severe car shortage of the 
season in the Lake district. Price situation 
confusing. Domestic trade opens up in the 
Middle West. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Continued recovery from the depression 
of mid-August marked the course of the 
ratio of tonnage produced to full-time ca- 
pacity during the week ended Sept. 1. 
Mines representing more than one-third of 





with 68.5, the ratio for the preceding week, 
this was a substantial increase, but was 
below the record of 78 per cent. reached 
early in July. Improvement was most 
marked in Illinois, where the return of 
striking miners to work brought up the in- 
dex for that state to 76 per cent., the high- 
est point attained since July. Indiana and 
western Pennsylvania also recorded in- 
creases. The strike in eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee continued, rstricting tonnage 
to approximately one-tenth of the full- 
time capacity. 


Shipments of coal on 17 of the leading 
roads carrying soft coal showed a decrease 
of 8 per cent. in the week ended Sept. 8, 
compared with the week ended Sept. 1. 
This decrease was largely due to the more 
or less general observance of Monday, 
Sept. 3, Labor day, as a holiday. In Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, union states, 
little or no coal was loaded on Labor day, 
and these states show the largest decrease. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


July 
State 14 

og: Wee ciate boc 2s. ba ee 89.9 
Tinoissen ee eee EE ora ne wees . 79.5 
Indiana. sot ath oS tor Ree 73.0 
Ohi6 2c See 6. aw ble owe ae 69.3 
Western Pennio cee. <td Aca tacthe wens 78.6 
Winding Gulf region, West Virginia........ athe. 
Southwestern aire. see be et ne 89.6 
Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee.......... 78.4 
(Alabama). cl eens cc tn hae apaniyene ES; 
Kansas and, WiIssourieeaeie es. 6s sdse coli oe 78.0 
Oklahoma and Arkansas................ 75.7 


Total reporting from beginning........ 


Because both 5 and 6-day weeks are in- 
cluded in these figures it is not possible to 
compare the average daily output in the 
week of the 8th with preceding weeks. It 
would appear, however, that the rate of 
production in the week under discussion 
was about that for the month of August. 


is more animation with the advancing sea- 
son, all business does not move forward 
with the momentum of a year ago and in 
certain of the more important branches 
there is still halting, either as a result of 
continued doubts about prices, or because 
buyers whose immediate wants are not 
pressing are waiting for the further reac- 
tion which seems to be foreshadowed. 


Bradstreet—Trade grows, prospects for 
fall are very encouraging and industrial 
outputs are only limited bv lack of labor, 
but repression is created in some channels 
by past or possible future price-fixing, by 
uncertainty over taxation on excess profits, 
by the hardening of rates for money and 
by the husbanding of resources to take care 
of the forthcoming government loan. But 
the wants of a very numerous well employ- 
ed people, plus the enormous needs of a 
wealthy nation at war, has made for a 
forward movement, and while government 
buying looms largest, the more important 


PRESENT FULL-TIME OUTPUT PRODUCED IN CERTAIN STATES 
Y ALL OPERATORS MAKING WEEKLY REPORTS 


Week Ended: 

July July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept 
21 28 4 VW 18 25 1 
86,4 ~87.3) 87.5 ° 8236) 85835" 8655 aero les: 
77.1 760° (72.6. °7053" 54.85) GOSS ees on0 
69.3 67.8) - 69:5. ~632:2 9 771..8 69 esr 
69.2 69.4 73°7° “70:27 (73.2) G876 moore 
7729° 76.30 “78.1 78.2" °69 54997 552 eae 
Sa} vers yiinoy = Flee Sei y  Gleley) tury fe 
96.1 95.8 94.9 94.0 93.9 94.1 91.7 
81.0) 82.65.0826 742 2m ORS 4.7. 10.8 
eae 91.4 88.4 88.8 85.9 86.1 83.6 
78.2°) 69.5. 6934 > 64.9. 72529057672 ma oe 
69.2 79:0 63.4 56650 65.5) 7000m 6520 
7653" 75.3" 7350 471800662. 500 OSes ue 2ent 


markets have been visited by numerous 
merchants who have taken staple articles 
rather freely. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods are running ahead 
of the corresponding period of 1916. The 
volume of road sales for both immediate 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 


4 Week Ended: 

District Aug. Ul . Aug: 18) ) Aug: 25 Septac Sept. 8 

Alabama, eastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee 8,275 6,755 5,368 5,545* 5,603 

Illinois, Indiana, and Western Kentucky......... 20,243 20,927 22,423 22,329* 19,612 

Pennsylvania ands@biomere..s <0. ee oat ane 46,966 44,350 47,058 47,622 41,886 
West Virginia and Virginia: 

Smokeless yeep ois (ais 8. ase oo aie tae Sea 12,686 13,258 14,021 13,549* 11,856 
West Virginia and Virginia: 

High) volatilapeeemmimereritt << csisre) cleetakia irre 19,621 18,897 18,799 18,055* 18,684 

West of (Mississip piserreites . -.-ste\o esc c oem 1,858 1,700 1,762 1,923 1,664 

Total cee ee io vie dba te boa / handle ae ae 109,649 105,887 109,431 109,023* 99,305 


* Revised from last report by inclusion of late returns. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 
The Iron Age—The fuel situation has be- 


come more serious since the fixing of the’ 


$2 basis for bituminous coal and _ pres- 
ent and future effects upon the steel _indus- 
try are giving no small concern. WBastern 
producers of plates and shapes have been 
facing a shutdown for the past ten days 
because of short shipments of gas coal, and 
it appears that the Government must actu- 
ally get into the business of supplying coal 
to some iron and steel producers from 
whom it has bought material. 

The fact that $2 coal is not coming out 
and that users whose contracts at higher 
prices are still in force are getting a sup- 
ply, indicates what will happen when a 
price is fixed on coke. Steel companies 
which buy blast furnace coke in the mar- 
ket may have to look to the Government 
to supply them with coke in order to be 
able to deliver Government steel. 

Only recently blast furnaces were un- 
willing to enter into contracts for coke, ex- 
pecting almost daily the announcement of 
the Government price. In the past week 
some furnaces which have sold pig iron 
through the first half of 1918 have contract- 
ed for coke at $8.50, some of these con- 
tracts running through all of 1918. 


and future delivery is considerably larger 
than in the same period last year. Cus- 
tomers have been in the market in about 
equal numbers. Collections are ahead of 
the same week a year ago. 


BOSTON 


Bituminous market still in the air. Quo- 
tations on the $2 net ton basis still extreme- 
ly rare. City ot Boston has difficulty buy- 
ing supply. Consumers as well as coal fac- 
tors are waiting for action at Washington. 
Price revision expected. Some $3 net ton 
coal coming forward but in limited quanti- 
ties. Pennsylvania grades at standstill on 
the new business offered. Anthracite water 
shipments unfavorably affected by comman- 
deering of tugs. 


Bituminous—For more than a month now 
the market has been in a state of suspen’ 
sion. Except for a few rehandling plants: 
that do not come within the classification 
of jobbers there is a dearth of quotations. 
A few hardy individuals “discuss” prices 
on the basis of figures a month ago, but 
we hear of no actual sales. Scattering 
transactions on Hampton Roads coals. on 
the authorized level are rumored from time 
to time, but certainly there has been no 
comprabensis tonnage placed since Au. 
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Meanwhile an increasing number of 
plants are trying to buy supplies for No- 
vember and beyond. The City of Boston 
is a case in point. As an outgrowth of 
the mayor’s complaint to the Fuel Admin- 
istrator the latter asked detailed figures 
as to the tonnage needed, aggregating 52,- 
311 tons of bituminous for the year ending 
May 1. Requisitions have been advertised 
five times, the first as long ago as Mar. 29, 
and not a bid has been received. Of course, 
the main difficulty earlier was the drastic 
specifications the city imposes. Prices in 
the interim for certain of the harbor insti- 
tutions have ranged from $8.25@12.06 per 
gross ton alongside wharves for New River 
and from $8.25@10.25 for the Pennsylvania 
grades. 

Just now there are practically no quota- 
tions to be had. One or two rehandlers 
have responded with temporary supplies r2- 
._._.tly in order to permit the municipal in- 
stitutions to run, and the retailers have of- 
fered to coéperate so far as lies within their 
power on coal that has to be teamed. It 
will be interesting to see what adjustment 
of the local situation with regard to these 
particular public requirements will be made 
under the new fuel administration: 

Some strong doctrine is emanating from 
Washington these days. While it is again 
recited that the Government cannot nullify 
contracts that were entered into in good 
faith prior to the President’s price ruling, 
there again comes the intimation that by 
negotiation or by requisitioning output the 
price level is to be scaled down, Seldom 
has a great industry shown a condition so 
nearly verging on paralysis, and seldom 
have its leaders been so balked and helpless 
as at present. 

Oct. 1 is the date all are looking forward 
to now, in the hope that the expected read- 
justment of prices will then be issued. Much 
will have to be worked out in the way of 
distribution, once the mines are in position 
to take spot business, and there is every 
chance that by Nov. 1 the New England 
situation will be serious beyond precedent. 

The only bituminous prices quotable this 
week are on Pocahontas and New River, 
small lots at $3.92 or thereabouts f.o.b. Nor- 
folk and Newport News, and $8.75@9 f.o.b. 
ears Providence or Boston for inland deliv- 
ery. 

Anthracite—Three tugs regularly moving 

from Philadelphia east have now been defi- 
nitely commandeered by. the Government 
and receipts of coal here are certain to be 
-unfavorably affected. It seems to be clear 
that the coastwise trade will have to 
scrabble along on even less transportation 
than is now available, because the war 
needs of the Government are likely to be 
urgent throughout the next six or eight 
months. 

All-rail deliveries are slowing up, espe- 
cially those by “solid-train.” The company 
which has shipped the largest number of 
solid train-loads in the aggregate has fur- 
nished only three since Sept. 1. Two other 
anthracite companies have shipped six and 
nine trains respectively, but the movement 
has so far been confined to three sources of 
supply. 

A hearing was held in Boston on Sept. 18 
we Commissioner Stevens of the Federal 
Shipping Board with regard to a proposal 
to put all barges and tugs in the Atlantic 
coastwise coal trade under central control, 
the idea being that better service could be 
thus given than under present methods. It 
developed at the hearing that practically all 
the transportation lines are opposed to the 
plan, for many practical reasons which they 
submit. There is a general feeling that 
boats are being moved now as fast as hand- 
ling conditions and regulations as to labor 
and entering and leaving port will permit. 
A committee is to be appointed, represent- 
ing the larger fleets together with the Ship- 
ping Board and the New England Coal 
Committee. It is possible that some modi- 
fied plan of coéperation between towing in- 
terests can be worked out. 


NEW YORK 


The Washington announcement regarding 
retail prices causes a temporary lull in or- 
ders, but dealers complain of a lack of coal. 
Buyers go into the mining regions to make 
purchases. Middlemen hard pressed. There 
is no activity in bituminous with spot coals 
practically out of the situation. Plants may 
be forced to bank fires. Car supply bad. 


Anthracite—The reports from Washing- 
ton that retail prices for coal would soon be 
fixed by the Federal authorities and that 
small consumers should wait until the ten- 
tative price was fixed caused a temporary 
lull in demand early this week. At the 
same time the deaJers are fearful that the 
situation this winter will be serious and 
that the demand for fuel will be far greater 
than the supply. The heavy call for domes- 
tic coals continues and shippers find them- 
selves unable to reduce their outstanding 
orders very much. While the monthly ton- 
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nage figures show heavy production shippers 
say the coal is going to other sections of 
the country. With Government supervision 
there is the fear that this market may re- 
ceive less coal than it now is getting be- 
cause of the urgent need for fuel in other 
parts of the country. 

Domestic coals are so short here that 
some houses have sent representatives into 
the mining regions in the hope of closing 
contracts whereby they will receive more 
coal. Middlemen except those closely allied 
with mining interests, and those having 
contracts, are finding it extremely hard to 
obtain coal sufficient to take care of their 
regular customers some of whom they have 
been serving for many years. Independent 
operators, as a rule, have most of their 
tonnage subject to contract and there is 
consequently comparatively little free coal 
to be had at this point. 

Egg and stove are particularly hard to 
pick up. Chestnut is more plentiful and 
some wholesale dealers are insisting upon 
buyers taking some of it when buying either 
or both of the larger coals. As a result, 
some retailers are overburdened with chest- 
nut while their bins are empty of egg or 
stove. Pea coal is scarce and bringing full 
prices. 

The steam coals are easy and the cheaper 
grades low in price. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
pe etee at the lower ports, are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken® j.pmecdees nas) $2: 95 $6.70 
Wegt. We eres tek aor 5.85 6.60 
Stove say cease aatewae: « 6.10 6.85 
Chestnut y-eeciees aieis 6.20 6.95 
Pe8 .wiaace Saleen be ck 5.30 6.095 
Buck wines cet. 3.95@4.65 4.75@5.00 
Rice iste ae fetes | 3.40@3.60 3.2°@3.50 
Barley; pee eee: 2.90@3.15 2.35@2.50 
Botlettic ieee 6. ee: SoG) 3230 8 ee cation 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—There is no activity in the 
market and spot coals are hard to find, 
operators devoting their production to tak- 
ing care of contracts. Conditions are be- 
coming more serious as the season ad- 
vances. The consumer who neglected to 
make contracts last Spring and who now 
finds himself on the verge of a fuel famine 
so far as he himself is concerned, and al- 
most compelled to close down his plant be- 
cause of that fact, is having a hard time 
to obtain sufficient fuel to keep his plant 
running. And this condition does not only 
apply to the small plant owner, but to some 
large consumers who made a contract but 
curtailed their tonnage, expecting to make 
another agreement at a lower price. 

In central Pennsylvania mining has been 
greatly curtailed because of poor car supply 
and labor conditions resultant from _ it. 
Miners are disgruntled when they cannot 
work every day. Operators say irregular 
working conditions are driving labor into 
other industries and with immigration 
smaller than for many years will cause an 
even greater shortage in labor. 

Much of the coal which would ordinarily 
come here is being diverted into the West 
or Lake regions, owing to the priority orders 
which gives those sections first call on cars. 
Some producers say that those operators 
who are willing to give the railroads first 
call on their coal are able to secure enough 
cars to operate their mines much better 
than those whose output is heavily con- 
tracted. ; 

Many large industrial plants are said to 
be running close to the bottom of their 
coal bins. Contract coal is not moving free- 
ly, owing to the poor car supply with the 
result that there is a heavy demand for 
free coals. “< 

Purchases of $2 coal are seldom heard of 
and no sales on that basis have been heard 
of at Tidewater. 

Some shippers expect that with exports to 
Canada checked there will be heavier ship- 
ments here. There has not been much im- 
provment in bunkering and many vessels 
are being delayed owing to the lack of coal. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade turbulent. Increase in 
retail prices brings criticism. Big company 
shipments light. Heavy demand continues 
from New England and the West. Govern- 
ment gets coal for army cantonments, 
Steam sizes strengthen. Bituminous ship- 
pers discouraged. Car supply serious. Con- 
tracts get all the coal. No spot shipments. 


Anthracite—Cool weather having per- 
sisted throughout the month of September 
thus far, the call on the retail trade for coal 
has been extremely heavy. Conditions have 
become turbulent, as the press and public 
have been most severe in their criticism 
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because some dealers have advanced their 
prices to the highest point since the strike 
of 1902. The highest prices quoted, those 
of a large retail concern, are: Egg, $8.50; 
stove, $8.75; nut, $9, and pea, $8. This 
company claims that inasmuch as it buys 
almost 50 per cent. of its supply from the 
individual companies, most of whom are 
selling at the Government maximum prftes 
of 75c. above company circular, it is neces- 
sary to adjust retail prices accordingly. 

A few of the individual shippers continue 
to ask but moderate premiums as compared 
with the margin allowed them by the Gov- 
ernment. One concern is still selling egg at 
$4.60, stove, $4.85. nut $4.95 and pea $4.15, 
while still another concern is quoting 30c. 
above company circular or $4.75 for egg, $5 
for stove, $5.10 for nut and $4.30 for pea. It 
is rumored, however, that these prices are 
only made to the very best of their regu- 
lar trade and that the full 75c. is being 
taken advantage of on shipments to other 
buyers. 

The offices of the big companies present 
every appearance of a winter rush and the 
sales agents apparently dread the coming 
of real cold weather, for even this early 
they are besieged daily with disgruntled 
customers. No one in authority seems will- 
ing to predict when heavy shipments will 
come to this market, although there is never 
a week that some one does not pass along 
the word that the market is about to be 
“flooded” by the big companies. 

The prices per gross ton, f.0.b. cars at 
mines for line shipments and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide, are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line Tide 

Broken 9429989921200 Buck... . $2.90 3.39 

1d a SO 445 5.75 Rice 2.40 3.40 

StOVE.o.5: 4.70 600 Boiler..... 2-20 3-300 

Nu‘ 4.80 605 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea 4.00 4.90 


Bituminous—There can be gainsaying the 
fact that local bituminous operators are dis- 
couraged over present conditions. They 
had hoped that by this time there would 
have been some readjustment of the tenta- 
tive price schedule made by the Govern- 
ment, but today the price of $2 still prevails, 
Every operator in the trade has both wired 
and written to the Fuel Commissioner, ex- 
plaining his own individual case in regard 
to the cost of production. Up to this time 
the only response received was the request 
to make out daily cost sheets, which are 
being sent in promptly. 

Production continues to be far below de- 
mand, with the car supply remaining the 
greatest element to contend against. We 
know of one West Virginia operation with a 
normal production of 178,000 tons which fell 
63,000 tons short on account of not receiv- 
ing sufficient cars to load. And this is by 
no means an exceptional case, as many 
operations are unable to maintain an aver- 
age as great as this. If it were not for 
railway fuel orders many operations would 
be unable to keep going. 

_ As has been the case since the price fix- 
ing, practically all coal produced has been 
applied on contract business, and at this 
time it looks as if the contracts would be 
allowed to stand. Certainly it can be said 
for the consumer that he is entirely satisfied 
with this arrangement and with a price 
around $3 to $3.50 considers himself quite 
fortunate since he is able to command a 
fuel supply. There is very little coal to 
be had on the open market at the $2 rate, 
but we know of a few sales at that figure. 


BALTIMORE 


Coal trade high in the air over $2 coal. 
Shipments even on contract light and many 
industries running short. Feeling rather 
pessimistic, with hopes based on possible 
revision upward. Hard-coal men in uncer- 
tain state. 


Bituminous—Two-dollar coal has sent the 
fuel trade aéroplaning higher than petrol 
ever lifted an airman, After many visits 
to Washington, in which cost sheets were 
produced to prove that many mines cannot 
produce at anywhere near that level, and 
with numerous small operations already 
closed or near the closing point, the best- 
posted coal men feel that the Government 
should be convinced that there must be re- 
vision upward to save the situation. That 
revision will come in some districts seems 
assured, but it will have to come quickly 
if serious results are to be averted. 

There is no strictly $2 coal for sale here. 
Some may be sold at $2 mine basis and then 
the extra added on for haulage to local 
plants, in order to assure a fair profit, or 
sales may be made on “old contracts.”” In- 
crease in all-rail coal as compared with the 
big drop in tidewater coal, where it must be 
delivered at the Government price, is prob- 
ably accounted for by the above. Not that 
there is any too much line coal, for fuel 
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is far below even urgent contract require- 
ments, and numerous plants are bombard- 
ing coal men for fuel deliveries and saying 
that they will have to close in part or in 
full shortly unless relief comes. This in- 
cludes quite a number that are handling 
Government business. 

At all the tidewater piers there is but 
little coal. A few hundred cars for Curtis 
Bay, Locust Point, Canton and Port Coving- 
ton are noted where there should be several 
thousand. There is a shortage even of 
bunker coal, and several vessels have been 
held up for lengthy periods because of ia- 
ability to complete coal requirements from 
supplies at the terminals. Deputy Tide- 
water Commissioner Malone spent some 
time the early part of this week in 
Washington in consultation with Mr. Gar- 
field’s office in relation to the situation. The 
entire situation is causing a pessimistic feel- 
ing in the trade, 


Anthracite—Hard-coal men are in an :in- 
certain state. President B. M. Watts, of 
the Retail Coal Exchange, spent much time 
in Washington early this week, where he 
presented figures of distribution, etc., to the 
Government officials, and said on his re- 
turn that he felt that there would be no re- 
vision downward for hard coal here. Other 
coal men, however, were not so optimistic, 
especially in regard to the reported plan to 
have a citizens’ committee in each district 
fix a profit margin for retail distribution. 
Many predicted that any effort to cut the 
present margin, considered by many too 
little already, would see many coal men 
forced out of business. 


HAMPTON KOADS 


Light dumping past week. Stocks some- 
what lighter. Movement from mines good. 
No sales reported at fixed prices. Steam- 
ers delayed on account of difficulty in secur- 
ing cargo and bunker licenses, 


The tonnage dumped for this week is 
smaller than that for the preceding week 
by some 30,000 tons. This falling off is no 
doubt largely due to the absence of spoc 
business. Stocks are fairly good and the 
movement from the mines is fair. While 
inquiries from consumers are frequent no 
sales are reported. Shippers seem to be 
determined to know just where they stand 
in regard to the Government prices before 
they sell any coal. 

It is reported that the Fuel Director has 
decided that the export price to neutrals 
will be the same as the domestic price. 
This does not seem hardly possible and it 
would be interesting to know just what 
prompted any such ruling. 

Dispatch in loading is now good at all 
of the piers. On the 18th inst. a large fleet 
of coal-laden barges, which had been 
weatherbound here for some ten days, pro- 
ceeded to sea. A number of ships have 
been delayed in sailing on account of the 
difficulty in securing cargo and bunker 
licenses from the Bureau of Export 
Licenses. The delay is most irksome and 
the Government should take such steps as 
are necessary to insure prompt action on 
applications. 

Dumpings for the week ending Sept. 15 
were: 

Norfolk & Western Railway..... 
Virginia Railwav 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.... 


96,235 gross tons 
87,626 gross tons 
94,264 gross tons 


otal: iii6 SA. Se eee eee 278,125 gross tons 
COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Rates from Hampton Roads remain 

nominally at $2.50 for barges, 1500 tons 


and upward. There is only a scattering de- 
mand and charters are few and for the most 
part confined to factors who have coal due 
them on contract. 

On Long Island Sound, New York load- 
ing, $1.35 is the rate to N-w Bedford, with 
Providence 10c. less, 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Expectations that Government price will 
be advanced to $2.50 or $3. Market trans- 
actions inconsequential. Fair car supplies. 


The view is now being commonly ex- 
pressed in local coal circles that there will 
be a revision in the Government price on 
coal, to a basis of $2.50, $2.75 or possibly 
$3. Whether or not this opinion rests upon 
adequate information is a question, but 
there seems to be some ground for it. The 
Peabody committee, it is related, is accumu- 
lating a mass of evidence tending to show 
that such a revision should be made. It 
is possible that the continued stagnation 
in the open market is due to expectation 
thet some such price revision will occur. 
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It is true that there are open market sales 
at the $2 basis, but the tonnage involved 
is so small as to be practically inconse- 
quential. 

Statements vary as to the present vol- 
ume of production in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. In some quarters it is held that pro- 
duction is fully as large as it was before 
the Government fixed the price, four weeks 
ago, while in other quarters, where it is 
insisted that it is necessary that the Gov- 
ernment price be advanced, the claim is 
made that there has been a large decrease 
in output. The circumstantial evidence is 
that the mines are shipping much more coal 
in the Lake trade than earlier in the sea- 
son, and that a great many manufacturing 
consumers, if not all, are receiving as much 
coal as they consume, not having had to 
draw upon stocks to any extent. Retail 
dealers, however, are probably not getting 
as much coal as they need. " 

There have been full car supplies for 
Lake shipments, and moderately good sup- 
plies for commercial shipments, supplies on 
the whole being probably as large as could 
be Joaded with the present inefficient per- 
formance of labor. We quote the market, 
such as there is, at the Government prices, 
$1.75 for slack, $2 for minerun and $2.25 
for screened coal, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Same bituminous deadlock. 
induce the Government to yield. Outsiders 
say the regulation price is enough. Heavy 
Lake shipments, especially to Duluth. 


Bituminous—The situation remains as 
before. Operators say they have no coal to 
ship at the regulation prices and claim that 
the production is falling off. As to the job- 
bers, there is nothing to do but to tell all 
new customers that they can get nothing for 
them and spend their full time filling such 
contracts as they have. Some jobbers have 
a liberal amount of them. Such as have 
not are practically out of business. 

Reports from the bituminous’ shipping 
centers on Lake Erie are more hopeful. It 
is now declared that there will be coal 
enough shipped to the Upper Lakes to sup- 
ply the winter needs, but this is at the ex- 
pense of the iron-ore movement. A vessel 
ordered to carry up coal loses about half 
a trip in the ore trade. 

The car shortage and labor scarcity con- 
tinue. but thev are now so entirely over- 
shadowed by the price situation that little 
is said about them. Consumers as well as 
members of the trade are clamoring for an 
advance of the price. Jobbers report that 
they have received offers as high as $6 net 
at the mines for coal, but find no way of ac- 
cepting. Meanwhile a third element ap- 
pears in the shape of outsiders who declare 
that the position taken by the trade is a 
bluff, and that coal can be mined at a profit 
at the regulation price. 

It is still impossible to make any quota- 
tions except in a nominal way, as the trade 
agrees that no coal is selling at the regula- 
tion price, This price is as follows: 


Lump Mine-Run Slack 


Trying to 


Pittsburgh (rail rate)...... $3.90 $3.65 $3.40 
Bessemer (rail rate)........ 3.85 3.60 B32 
Allegheny Valley (rail rate) 3.75 3.50 3525 

These quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. 


Buffalo, with jobber’s margin of 25c. added 
to the regulation mine price. 


Anthracite—The city supply is small 
again and consumers are complaining that 
they are discriminated against. If they re- 
fer to the Lake trade as a competitor they 
are correct, for the shippers are turning 
large amounts to the Lakes, with the ap- 
parent idea that Buffalo can be taken care 
of when the Lakes are closed. The short- 
age in the city is more apparent than other- 
tla and does not need to be taken serious- 
y. 

Lake shipments are increasing and are 
mainly confined to the head of Lake Su- 
perior, whence the supplies for the North- 
west must be drawn. Of the 21 cargoes 
reported for the week to domestic ports 12, 
and much the larger ones, cleared for Du- 
luth and Superior. These aggregated 87,- 
300 net tons, with 26,600 tons for Chicago, 
12,500 tons for Milwaukee, 7000 tons for 
Sheboygan, 2000 tons for Calcite and 800 
tons for St. Ignace. 

Freight rates remain strong at 75c. for 
Sheboygan, 60c, for Chicago, 50c. for Mil- 
waukee and 45c, to Duluth, others being at 
private rates, 


TORONTO 


Little coal coming forward pending ad- 
justment of prices.’ Stocks on hand light. 
Fuel controller warns dealers not to raise 
prices unduly. 

Pending the adjustment of prices at the 
mines, little coal is coming forward and 
stocks on hand are light. Dealers are busy 
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overtaking outstanding orders. Such of the 
larger consumers of bituminous as have not 
already stocked up are holding back orders 
until prices have been re-adjusted. 

It is estimated that about 50 per cent. 
of the anthracite required for domestic pur- 
poses during the winter has now been laid 
in by consumers. C, A. Magrath, Canadian 
fuel controller, has notified coal dealers 
that they must not increase prices without 
first making representations to him as to 
the grounds on which they ask an advance. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, stove, 
nut and grade, $9.50, pea, $8.50; bitumi- 
nous steam, $9; slack, $8 to $8.50; domes- 
tic lump, $10; cannel, $11. Wholesale 
f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter 
lump, $7 to $7.50; slack, $6.85 to $7. 


CLEVELAND 


Modification of the priority shipment or- 
der is increasing shipments to municipal 
and industrial plants. Car supply improved 
and shipments of Lake coal are heavy. 


Modification of the priority shipment or- 
der allowing operators to divert shipments 
of slack coal from Lake to municipal and 
industrial plants has helped out the Cleve- 
land market to a considerable extent and 
if continued indefinitely will relieve the in- 
tense situation here since nearly 75 per cent. 
of the steam coal used in Cleveland is slack. 
Reports from operators in the Pittsburgh 
No. 8 district show that practically all of 
their slack is now being shipped to munici- 
pal and industrial plants. 

The car supply the past week was much 
better and heavy shipments of bituminous 
coal were made to Lake for reshipment to 
the Northwestern docks. Approximately 
1,136,000 tons were shipped for the week 
ending Sept. 15. 

City of Cleveland Light Commissioner 
Davis reports that he has purchased 15,000 
tons of West Virginia slack for the munici- 
pal lighting plant, to be delivered before 
Jan. 1, at $4.40 per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
Cleveland. 


TOLEDO 


Only steam users with contracts are get- 
ting anything like a normal supply of coal. 
Dealers are all complaining of short stocks, 
and inability to secure shipments. 


The market has not recovered from the 
chaotic conditions caused by the Govern- 
ment price list. No coal is moving through 
this city except what had been contracted 
for in the early part of the summer. Small 
towns in this section are starting to make 
complaints to state officials, because of their 
inability to secure adequate supplies. 

Steam users have for the most part 
reached a stage where it is imperative that 
they get a supply of coal so that opera- 
tions of the factories will not have to be 
curtailed. A small percentage of factories 
located here have contracts which are still 
in effect, and they alone appear to be well 
supplied with coal. No free coal has ap- 
peared on this market for the past month, 
and _ as long as coal can be transported to 
the Upper Lakes by vessel, coal men assert, 
there will be little to offer. 

‘Lake shipments are maintaining good vol- 
ume and as the car supply continues to 
improve, the work of handling the coal from 
the mines to the Upper Lakes through this 
port is going rapidly forward. More vessels 
are reported as being engaged in coal carry- 
ing this month than in anv two months of 
the summer. 

Prices, f.0.b. mines, are as follows: 


: Lump and Nut and 
: Mine-Run Egg Slack 
Hocking and 


Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2.25@2.60 $1.75@2.10 


Kentucky... 1.95@2.40 2.20@2.65 1.70@2.15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 2.25 1.75 
West Virginia 
splint.... 2.00 2023 1.75 
DETROIT 


Free coal of steam or domestic type is 
almost wholly missing from the market. 
Little anthracite is arriving. Lake ship- 
ments maintain volume. 


Bituminous—Though auotations on steam 
or domestie sizes of bituminous coal are 
offered, based on the Government prices at 
the mines, wholesalers and jobbers say 
they are unable to find coal to fill orders. 
The Detroit market is said to be almost 
wholly without free coal. The stock ar- 
riving is practically all on account of con- 
tracts closed prior to the date when the 
Federal prices became effective. Some of 
the jobbers say the situation is such that 
finding they are unable to provide coal for 
spot delivery, they are giving their atten- 
tion wholly to looking after the supplying 
of customers having contracts. 


Anthracite—The shipments of anthracite 
arriving in Detroit are deser‘*od as falling 
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short of normal requirements. lLEfforts of 
retail dealers to increase stocks on hand 
are meeting with discouraging results. 
Among some the opinion is expressed that 
a larger number than usual of the house- 
hold buyers already have made provision 
for winter needs and have their bins sup- 
plied. There are indications, however, that 
many of the consumers are withholding or- 
ders awaiting the action of the Government 
in fixing retail prices, action, which, ac- 
cording to news dispatches, is to be taken 
immediately. 


Lake Trade—lIt is the expectation of coal 
shippers that before the close of naviga- 
tion, sufficient coal will have been moved 
uP the Lakes to assure an adequate sup- 
ply for the Northwest. Shipments are being 
maintained in good volume and the supply 
of vessel tonnage offered is more than sut- 
ficient to take care of all cargoes arriving 
at shipping docks. 


COLUMBUS 


still in an unsettled 
condition. Most of the output wf Ohio 
mines is moving to the Northwest and 
frantic efforts are being made to divert a 
portion for local uses, 


The coal trade in Ohio has been in an 
unsettled condition during the past week. 
With various authorities pulling in oppo- 
site directions, the producer and consumer 
do not know which way to turn. Every 
one connected with the industry is waiting 
for action to be taken at Washington to re- 
lieve the present stress and recently as- 
surances have been given that such action 
will be taken in the near future. In the 
meantime domestic users as well as steam 
consumers are hard put to it for fuel. 
Prospects are for a strenuous period short- 
ly after the Lake season closes. 

Retail prices are still rather high and 
show little decline from the figures of sev- 
eral weeks ago. Pocahontas is in strong 
demand and stocks are scarce. There is 
also a good demand for West Virginia 
splints. Hocking lump is selling at retail 
between $5 and $5.50. Anthracite is scarce 
in central Ohio. 

Steam business is active and many plants 
are running with but little surplus fuel. 
In some cases plants have been idle and 
appeals have been made to state authori- 
ties. This is especially true of power and 
public utility plants. Large users have suc- 
ceeded in securing some surplus stocks and 
are in fairly good shape as a rule. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


The coal trade is 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ S22 we S200 re 
Inch and a quarter...... 225 2.60 $2.25 
Three-quarter inch...... 2225 2.6 2.25 
Nat See eee eA SS 5 225 2.60 e295 

UP ee Rt TENE. Pokwabore Ss 2.25 24600) ese... 
MVEEMP PUT a tise cle'ce cies co she 2.00 2525 2.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... ec: 2.00 Weed > 
DGaree slacks.) .) sid. 17S 2.00 be75 

CINCINNATI 
Confusion over prices continues, with 


evidence of uneasiness on the part of con- 
sumers. Holding off is the rule, however, 
in anticipation of lower prices. 


The confusion growing out of the inabil- 
ity of operators to fill old contracts and at 
the same time to supply a heavy demand 
for coal at the new Goverriment prices con- 
tinues to be the principal feature of the 
market. Domestic consumers are especially 
insistent on reductions in their favor, but 
retailers are unable to secure coal at the 
new prices, and operators take the position 
that they are not called upon to sacrifice 
customers who contracted for coal some 
time ago. 

The comparative lateness of the season, 
and the fact that little coal has been stored 
by domestic consumers, have been the 
source of considerable uneasiness among 
public authorities, who fear that winter will 
find the people almost without coal, on ac- 
count of the general refusal to buy at cur- 
rent prices, in the hope of getting much 
cheaper coal. The Ohio authorities have 
taken up with Washington the matter of 
securing some definite rule on retail prices, 
in order to cut the deadlock which at pres- 
ent exists. Aside from this dominating 
feature, the market could be called strong. 


LOUISVILLE 


Uncertainties still keep th. trade behind. 
Southeastern Kentucky-Tennessee operators 
book business on Jellico basis conditionally. 


Uncertainties as to what will be the out- 
come of the price-fixing negotiations, to- 
gether with the strike in the southeastern 
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Kentucky-Tennessee field, keep the coal 
trade of this section disorganized, Num- 
bers of large consumers are taking steps to 
obtain control of mine outputs so that they 
will be free of market and Governmental 
interference. 

There is said to be a certainty that the 
strike difficulty in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
field will yield whenever the operators can 
be assured of being able to go ahead on a 
basis that will prove reasonably remunera- 
tive. It is given out in Louisville that there 
have been virtual assurances that those 
operations working the No. 6 and No. 
seams, the Elkhorn seam and the thin 
seam No. 4 in the Beattyville district will 
be permitted to operate on the Jellico basis, 
which is $2.40 for mine-run. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Demand strong and insistent, but no coal 
to meet it. Normal market conditions 
await the adjustment or suspension of Gov- 
ernment schedules. Labor conditions much 
improved and production of past week 
showed material gains. 


The need for steam coal in the territory 
supplied from this field is now growing 
acute, municipal requirements for heating 
of school buildings, maintenance of opera- 
tions at small lighting plants and other 
public utilities in many instances being in 
sore straits for fuel. The city of Birming- 
ham has been unable to secure coal for the 
heating of the public school buildings, an 
appeal to the coal operators’ association 
eliciting the information that no relief could 
be offered at this time. In fact only con- 
sumers who have previously contracted for 
their coal supply are receiving consideration 
and due to the disturbed labor conditions 
which have prevailed for several weeks, the 
mines are far behind with contract deliv- 
eries and are thus compelled to apply their 
full output against contracts. In the mean- 
time sales agents are being Swamped with 
urgent appeals for coal, which they can 
only courteously decline. 

Miners are gradually returning to work 
throughout the district and production wiil 
shortly reach normal proportions, A deci- 
sion from the Government as to the ad- 
justment or temporary suspension of the 
price schedules is expected shortly. This 
will remove the present stumbling block tv 
trade activity and prove an incentive to 
record production and movement of coal. 
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Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnaces shy on making contracts, only 
two being closed. Coke price fixing may 
await revision of coal price. Production 
and shipments increased. 


PU es 
ET 


Efforts of coke operators to put through 
contracts for 1918 deliveries have been far 
from successful, only two contracts having 
been made, and those at the flat prices of 
$8.50. The idea of operators in bringing 
up the subject of contracts at this time was 
to take advantage of the fears of furnace- 
men that in the event of the Government 
fixing the price of coke they would not 
be able to obtain sufficient supplies at the 
fixed price, while a contract at a higher 
price would assure them full shipments. 
This, it is asserted, has been the experience 
in the case of a Government price on coal. 
The furnacemen, however, have not been 
greatly moved by this argument and have 
not been nearly as ready to enter into con- 
tracts as had been expected. In order to 
cover the contingency of the price of pig 
iron coming down, either through Govern- 
ment action or by the natural course of the 
market, operators have proposed sliding 
scale contracts for coke, based upon pig 
iron prices from month to month, but the 
ratios, running as low as 5 tons or 4% tons 
of coke per ton of pig iron, have not been 
considered attractive. All that can be 
reported thus far is that two contracts, 
each for 10,000 to 15,000 tons of coke per 
month for the year 1918, have been closed 
at a flat price of $8.50. 

Tt is still expected that the Government 
will fix the price of coke, but it is expected 
that there will be an upward revision in 
the coal price set Aug. 21, and that the 
coke price will be fixed thereafter, in rela- 
tion to the new coal price, predictions now 
being for a coke price as high as $5 to $7. 

The spot market is a shade easier, being 
quotable at $12.50@13 for spot furnace 
and at $13@13.50 for spot foundry, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports_production in the 
Connellsviile and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Sept. 8 at 355,987 tons, 
an increase of 19,817 tons, and shipments at 
370,312 tons, an increase of 33,313 tons. 
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Birmingham—Inquiries for coke continue 
strong, with little or no business being ac- 
cepted by producers, who are having diffi- 
culty in taking care of their contracts. 
Production has improved slightly with the 
increased coal output of the past week, but 
additional facilities will have to be provided 
before this district can take care of the 
large tonnage sought. Spot foundry main- 
tains the quotations which have existed for 
some weeks of $14.50 to $16.50 per net ton 
at ovens. 


Buffalo—Coke prices are not very steady, 
but the representatives of Connellsville 
ovens do not report any material change in 
figures They seem to be as uncertain as 
to the future of prices, agreeing that $3 coal 
does not make logical $15 coke. Quotations 
are on the basis of $15 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $13.50 for 48-hr. furnace and 
$12 for low-grades and stock. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Retailers and industrial concerns in mid- 
West territory are making strenuous ef- 
forts to stock coal with little success. La- 
bor shortage and mine strikes in Illinois 
hindering shipments. Car supply sufficient 
for present production on account of many 
idle mines. 


Because of the demand on the part of 
householders, retail coal dealers throughout 
this territory are making strenuous efforts 
to secure an adequate supply of coal, but 
are meeting with little success in securing 
sufficient supplies at a time when the de- 
mand upon the shippers is heavier than has 
existed at any time in the history of the 
business. Industrial concerns are also in 
the market, and some of the larger manu- 
facturers are making desperate efforts to 
put in a large stock for future emergencies. 

The car supply in the Indiana-Illinois 
field as a whole has shown an improvement, 
the latter field reporting little time lost on 
account of failure on the part of the rail- 
roads to furnish empties. This, however. 
is due more or less to the fact that the 
mines in the Springfield district have been 
idle during the entire week, the day labor- 
ers having gone on a strike in sympathy 
with the striking street-railway employees 
at Springfield, and later demanding in- 
creases in wages ranging from 75e. to $1 
per day. More than 6000 men have been 
idle and the suspension of operations in 
this district has seriously interfered with 


ppetenesewaty 
invererented’t 


shipments. Notwithstanding that officials 
of the U. M. W. A. have insisted that the 


men return to work, few of the operators in 
this district anticipate that tonnage pro- 
duction will be anywhere near the average, 
because of the unsettled conditions and the 
fact that the workmen seem in no mood to 
follow instructions of their union officials. 

In the East coal shipments for Western 
markets are being held up on account of 
railroad congestion, and the few shipments 
arriving are barely sufficient to take care 
of contract obligations. Anthracite all-rail 
shipments have been light. However, there 
was a fairly good supvly via Lake, which 
is hardly sufficient to take care of local re- 
tailers’ demands. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago dealers unable to secure sufficient 
shipments to meet demands, especially for 
Eastern and Kentucky coals. Strike in cen- 
tral Illinois mines causing enormous ton- 
nage loss. Question of supply very serious. 


Chicago retailers, who until recently were 
of the opinion that more or less Eastern coal 
would be available by this time, now’ find 
that due to car congestion, also general 
labor difficulties, including petty strikes and 
inefficiency of the workmen, very little, if 
any, of the contract obligations will be 
taken care of. not to mention the almost 
impossibility of securing spot coal from time 
to time. While Indiana and Illinois coals 
have been coming into the Chicago market 
quite freely, the supply has not been ade- 
quate for all demands and the recent strike 
in the Springfield district has not helped 
the situation. 

Reports vary in regard to anthracite— 
some companies claiming to have moved 
more than the usual amount and others 
making statements to the contrary. It 
remains a fact. however, that household- 
ers who ordered coal during April and May, 
have not as yet succeeded in having théir 
bins filled. Shipments all-rail have been 
light. but Lake arrivals have been fair 
and not less than 25,000 tons are expected 
to arrive at the docks this week. 

Indiana mines continue to be far behind 
on orders, and shippers are not accepting 
any new business that calls for shipment 
within four to six weeks. Car supply has 
improved while labor supply has been about 
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on a par with that in southern Illinois. The 
State of Indiana has placed its order for 
coal for the various state institutions at 
the Government prices, and W. C. Ball, of 
Terre Haute, has been appointed to act on 
behalf of the state in seeing that the coal 
is distributed among the institutions as it 
is needed. The Mayor of Evansville has 
opened a municipal coal yard and lump is 
being furnished direct to householders at 
$3.63 per ton, delivered. 

Central Illinois operators are hopeful that 
the strike is settled for the time being, at 
least. Shippers are refusing to accept any 
new business because of their contract ob- 
ligations, and it is doubtful if any great 
amount of coal from this district will be 
available for shipment outside of contract. 

There has been but a small amount of 
HBastern coals received in Chicago lately. 
West Virginia and Ohio are unable to sup- 
ply the nearer markets and railroad restric- 
tions seriously interfere with all west- 
bound shipments. Chicago dealers are un- 
able to secure these or eastern Kentucky 
coals in sufficient quantities and as a result 
are making an effort to substitute any other 
grade they can secure. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 








COAL AGE 


There is practically no Williamson or 
Franklin coal available. The mines this 
week have been sold up for_a matter of 
two months in most cases. No relief is in 
sight either on steam or domestic grades. 
The supply for the Southwest is extremely 
limited, as the great bulk of this tonnage 
has been placed in the Northwest, and there 
is going to be such a shortage of William- 
son and Franklin County as has never be- 
fore existed in the southwestern territory. 

If coal could be sold at a premium, then 
Williamson and Franklin County lump and 
egg would be bringing $3 to $3.50. 

The steam sizes are extremely scarce, 
and screenings are off of the market en- 
tirely. ‘The operators will not make mine 
run, claiming they can get more out of the 
screened sizes, especially when they make 
No, 2, 3 and 4 nut. 

There has been little anthracite this past 
week and no smokeless. The supply of 
Arkansas coal is cut off entirely. 

Domestic demand had started to be good 
until the Government come out with some 
new stipulations as to retail coal, and the 
press began to advise the public to with- 
hold buying. The circular prices prevail on 
mine shipments, but there is much con- 
fusion in St. Louis and adjacent territory 





Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
an and and Salle, Bureau 
y Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steam lump). c/oc st a1 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2. 80 
Domestic lump.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Sm’! egg or nut.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
SHOVE payors nae etenstians 2..20@27 35) 2) 20@ 2.35) 252002535 27 20G@25 5 200.2. 250 ae 
Chestnut ssciaiwecseneoae 2.:20@)2..35 9 2, 20@ 2035) pene 0G) caso meee 0) 2 ome, 200) 2.5.5. eae 
POain. ae sisters Dees cieisia ales, 2s LOG) 259 3ea 2.202055 meee oe Dr20@2ies5en 2) L0G) 2039) era eee 
Washed egg......-206.-- 2. 20@2535 Soi toes oe ene 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed: stoves cece: cae: Wey 2O@2. SOM ten cise acini enn 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed nutaisncsee ones 2320022358 Gk ee eats a en eee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Mine-ruins wtees sins civieeins > 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
Screenings.............. 1.70@1.85 70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.10@2.25 
Washed slack........... 1°70@12'85 31, 70@ 11.85 Bee ee eee eee 1.70@1.85 2.10@2.25 
; Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 

Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint _ 

Dom. lump..$2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 $2.25@2.40 $2.25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
Hee pee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 

m’l. egg or 

NuUbicescre/me, 20@2: 390 s2e20@2 539, . 2403@) 2000 tenn. teen) Cae Zi 65@25.75' Olathe craters 
Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 2.10@2.25 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2.30 
Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 
MILWAUKEE as to retail prices, no two dealers figuring 


Receipts continue unsatisfactorily slow. 
Prices held steadily, with the exception of 
a shading of 25c. in Hocking. 


The coal situation, as far as Milwaukee 
is concerned, is no more reassuring than it 
has been for weeks. Supplies are coming 
forward slowly and unless something is 
done to speed up receipts the shortage in 
bituminous, as against last season, will 
amount to a half million tons or more. 
There is no anthragite on hand, notwith- 
standing arrivals s far about equal those 
of last year. The demand is such that 
cargoes have been absorbed as fast as re- 
ceived. Prices continue as promulgated on 
Sept. 1, with the exception of Hocking, 
which is 25c. lower. 

Mr. A. T. Van Scoy, of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, who has just returned from 
an official survey of the coal situation at 
leading lake shipping and receiving ports, 
is convinced that there will be no mate- 
rial reduction in the price of anthracite, 
unless the freight rate of $2 per gross ton 
from the mines to Lake Erie ports is cut. 
All other charges connected with the trans- 
portation and handling of coal are rea- 
sonable, in his judgment. : 

The bituminous situation is much differ- 
ent and more complicated. Jobbers and 
dealers, in many cases, have an accumula- 
tion of high-priced coal and are facing the 
problem of getting rid of it without finan- 
cial loss. On the other hand, consumers are 
chafing because they are not getting the 
benefit of the mine price fixed by the 
President’s order. 

A case of coal contract repudiation has 
developed at the state capital. Gov. Phi- 
lipp has furnished the attorney-general with 
data showing that a Chicago firm has re- 
fused to deliver 3600 tons of coal to a state 
institution because the contract called for 
a reduction in accord with any price the 
President might fix. When the price was 
lowered the coal was called for, but the 
Chicago company cancelled the order. The 
matter has been referred to Commissioner 
Garfield at Washington, 


ST. LOUIS 


Situation critical in St, Louis for high- 
grade coal. Mines sold up and very little 
in sight for the domestic call that is com- 
ing. Standard easier, but Mt. Olive off of 
the market. Car supply better. No East- 
ern coals. An uncertain market, with much 
confusion. 


alike. The result being that the cheaper 
man has more orders than he can take care 
of, and the higher man has more coal in 
his bin than he can sell at his price. 

The prevailing price f.o.b. mine is, per 
net ton: 


Williamson 
and Franklin Mt. Olive 
County andStaunton Standard 
6in. lump... $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Noy2 nutl, ee ec0@ 2esoes : .y.2o. ae ean 
No.3 DUG chine 2 0 Deon Gia een ee eee Reine 
Now 4 nuts 220 G2 oie. > 2 + nck ce ee eee 
Now5 nuts. dllsZO@Ag85\ os. ae OR et. Po 
2-in. scrgs... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
2-in; lumps.) soon onene ee ee eS 2.20@2.35 
3-in, Jump. Lee 2. 20@2535 anh ee 
Steam egg... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Mine run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 
Washed: 
Nowloncneer VAVAUGNIA bY LPAI GPA area oh Abn 
Nok2enye 2920@25551, 2, 200 2.35 eae 
NO.) 3)2 ner Qe 20@ 27550 62. 20@ 2.59) see eens 
Nor4n2200 Ze20@2eo5m 2. 2002.35) ences 
Noisscce 1.70@1.85 t.70@1.85 .........- 


Williamson and Franklin Co. 
874c. Other fields, 723c. 


KANSAS CITY 


Coal moving in good volume at fair 
prices. Consumers have not as yet stocked 
up very heavily. Coal at Government 
prices being handled subject to adjustment. 


Coal, except Arkansas, is moving into 
Kansas City in a_satisfactory volume to 
supply demand. Most dealers are getting 


the market price, which has prevailed dur- - 


ing the summer, for their coal, though some 
are selling at 50c. per ton discount to move. 

Well-to-do people are buying all the coal 
they want and paying the prices asked; 
they are taking no chances on a possible 
shortage, and are not gambling on the price 
they may be charged later. Flat owners 
and owners of buildings with storage fa- 
cilities, are not stocked up heavily yet. 

Dealers are getting coal billed at the 
prices indicated by the Government an- 
nouncement, but with the notation in rub- 
ber stamp prices are subject to later 
change. It is anticipated that there will 
be a readjustment in the prices the dealers 
have to pay. 
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HELENA 


Operators dissatisfied with Government 
prices and state cost of production is greater 
than figure set for sale. Mine run will be 
sold as prices set will eliminate all screened 
grades. ; 


If the situation in this state was serious 
earlier in the year it is 50 per cent. more 
so now that the Government has set a price 
at which coal shall be sold at the mines at 
from $2.70 to $2.95 a ton. Operators con- 
tend that this price is far below actual cost 
in many respects and that it will cause 
many mines to close or to only sell mine- 
run, eliminating the screened grades. Coal 
men contend that the Government took snap 
que eee comparing the local field with the 

ast. 

Recent contract prices in the state are as 
follows: Slack, $5.50; grate coal, $8.75, 
f.0.b. mines. Nut run, $2; egg nut, $3.25, 
and nut coal, $2.50, f.o.b. mines, 


PORTLAND 


Coal supply not equal to demand. State 
to buy stump acreage and burn wood. Prices 
higher than in many years and shortage 
approaching famine is predicted. 


A shortage of coal closely approaching a 
famine is predicted by dealers throughout 
Oregon for the coming winter. They point 
out that the demand for coal has been so 
great by new and enlarged industrial plants 
that all available supplies have been taken 
up and consumers who failed to place orders 
earlier in the year are likely to go without 
coal the balance of the year. 

State institutions have been unable to ob- 
tain bids on annual coal supplies and as a 
result the state has arranged for stump 
acreage from which for the next two years 
it will obtain wood for fuel. Over 250 acres 
of stumpage has been procured and spur 
tracks will be run to it. About 25,000 cords 
of wood will be secured at a cost of $3 a 
cord. It will be cut by convict labor. 

The Portland school board has just placed 
orders for the last of its annual coal supply, 
2835 tons of Hyde unwashed coal, 1000 tons 
of Wingate coal and 500 tons of Gales Creek 
coal at prices ranging from $7 to $7.95 a 
ton. Lignite coal is quoted at $3.75 and $4 
per ton at the mines. 

One of the anomalies of price fixing as ap- 
plied to the bituminous coal trade is the dis- 
covery of one railroad serving the state that 
the price named for the grade of coal which 
the road is using is more than 40 per cent. 
above what it is paying for it under an 
existing contract; while a coal operator 
finds that more than half the product of his 
mine is being sold at one-third less than the 
President says he shall receive. 


SEATTLE 


Retail coal prices go higher because of 
shortage. Problem one of production rather 
than price. Price to consumer to remain 
high until Government sets retail figures. 


The real problem in the Northwest is one 
of increased production rather than_ price 
now, although prices at this time are higher 
than in many years. In recent years the 
coal mines have made little money. ‘This 
has curtailed production. The sudden with- 
drawal of all fuel oil from the markets has 
thrown a new and heavy burden upon the 
mines of the state. The mines of Washing- 
ton by January, 1919, must increase their 
production 95 per cent. in order to supply 
actual needs. But this cannot be done un- 
der the prices set by the Government. 

The City of Spokane, which entered the 
market last July, has just closed its last 
orders for 655 tons of lump coal and 250 
tons of slack or steam coal. The lump was 
purchased on a basis of $8.50 a ton and 
steam at $6 per ton and are from $1 to $2 
higher than was paid last year. 

A call for bids at Arlington brought th2 
following figures: Newcastle nut, $6.50; 


Diamond nut, $8.55; briquettes, $7.90; 
South Prairie steam, $7.25; Grand Ridge 
nut, $5.50; Renton nut, $6; Wellington 


steam, $6.60, and Wellington furnace, $6.45. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Coal dealers reproved for raising prices. 
Retail price advances as a result of advance 
in labor costs. 


Coal dealers and colliery companies in 
Vancouver have received a sharp reminder 
that coal prices may not be raised arbitra- 
rily. Nicol Thompson, provincial representa- 
tive of C. A. MacGrath, Dominion fuel con- 
troller, received and made public a telegram 
from him in which he said: “Understand 
coal prices have with some of your dealers 
gone up 50c. a ton. This matter should 
have been taken up with me and I emphatic- 
ally object to the increase in price.” He 
promises an immediate investigation. The 
price is now between $8.50 and $9 per ton. 

The retail price o1 coal at Fernie has 
been advanced from $4.50 to $5 a ton for 
run-of-mine and from $4.75 to $5.25 a ton 
for screened; the operators and dealers 
point to recent increases in wages paid min- 
ers as the cause. 
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What Is Going To Happen? 


of all company officials today is—What 
does the Government intend to do toour 
business? 


’ | ‘HE one question uppermost in the minds 


No one ever anticipated such a prolonged 
war. England started by spending $5,000,000 
a day. Now she is laying out $40,000,000 
every 24 hours. Yet this huge sum is being 
provided without paralyzing the country’s 
industries. 


At present the national revenue of Great 
Britain is 200 per cent. greater than it was 
before the war. Despite this taxpayer's 
burden, the country still flourishes. Banks, 
insurance companies and financial institutions 
are stronger than ever before. 


At first many British companies were timid 
and postponed dividends, but now the differ- 
ent corporations distribute freely the profits at 
their disposal. Anxiety has given way to 
confidence. 


One fact, however, has been developed. The 
slogan “‘Business as usual,’ was found in error. 
Such an ideal condition is impracticable. 
Some industries must suffer acutely; others 
flourish. 


Three years of war finds Great Britain 
soundly prosperous. The government has 
laid all companies under a heavy toll, but even 
after meeting this onerous tax, the various 
corporations producing necessities are paying 
dividends that should satisfy the most exacting 
investor. 


The industries of America MUST also 
prosper. The Government may inaugur- 
ate but cannot continue any plan that 
fails to encourage an increased produc- 
tion of fuel. Readjustment of the new 
Federal prices in individual cases is cer- 


tain to follow the submission of facts to 


‘Washington, proving just where present 


rulings are unfair. Operators who lay 
down now wrong both themselves and 
their country. 


There is not the least doubt but Dr. Garfield 
will act justly toward both producer and con- 
sumer. There isn't an industry in America 
will bear closer investigation than coal 
mining. We should be thankful that the local 
representatives of the fuel administration in 
each state and town will be selected from men 
who have no connection with the coal business. 
If honest citizens are chosen, there is nothing 
to fear, and the public will be obliged to 
accept without further outcry the judgment of 
its own agents. 


The prices just fixed for coke, copper and 
steel are high enough to keep these great 
industries vigorously alive. Let us not lose 
faith in the fairness of Uncle Sam, and before 
many days have passed Dr. Garfield will 
surely order a revision of prices that will put 
the heart back in the coal business. 


The public have for years attacked the coal 
industry. They have refused to listen to the 
truth concerning this great business. Now it is 
this same public that must investigate and 
establish for the coal owners and for the coal 
retailers a fair business profit, which is an 
outcome the industry has never been able to 
bring about for itself. 


It takes but a few slackers and a few profit- 
eers to damn a whole industry. —These enemies 
within are more to be feared than the masses 
without. We can act now in such a way that 
when this great war is over the owners and 
producers of coal will have something they 
never had before—the respect and confidence 
of the American people. 
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Holding the Key in Place 


By A. J. CAHEN 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Having experienced difficulty in preventing keys from 
falling out of track wheels, notwithstanding that the 
keys were a driving fit, I devised the following means 
of overcoming the difficulty: 

After placing the wheel and key in their proper 
positions, I drilled a 2-in. hole in the hub of the wheel 
at an angle of 20 deg. directly over the key, allowing the 
drill to enter the key just far enough to spot it. I 
then removed the key and filed a notch on it where it 
was spotted to correspond with the point of the later- 
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NOVEL MEANS OF HOLDING KBY IN PLACE 


inserted setscrew (which had the crdinary cupped 
point). The notch was filed so that the setscrew would 
have a good bearing, at the same time keeping the burr 
which was raised by the screw point from preventing 
the removal of the key whenever that might be desired. 

It is obvious that the wheel cannot come off, owing to 
the cotter pin, and the key cannot come out, for any 
tendency of the key to do sco only holds the screw tighter 
since it causes a pressure on the sides of the threads. 


Is an “Atmosphere” Doctor Needed? 


“Business experts” have discovered that each busi- 
ness they are called upon to investigate has a distinct 
“atmosphere,” or “spirit,” and the success or failure 
of the business is closely associated with that atmos- 
phere. 

They tell us—they like to write books, these busi- 
ness experts—that the amount of work and the kind 
of work a man is capable of doing is dependent largely 
upon mental and physical forces which control his every 
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action and yet about which he is entirely ignorant. But 
Mr. Trained Observer can detect and analyze these 
forces in a group of men and from such an analysis 
decide accurately as to the “atmosphere” that is sur- 
rounding them. 

If one of these experts finds a business institution 
steeped in an atmosphere of suspicion and gloom, he 
hurries to the manager and asks for a chance to show 
what can be accomplished by doctoring the atmosphere. 

But what has all this to do with coal mining? 

Are the coal-mine operators in a joyous mood today 
toward that part of the Government which exercises 
jurisdiction over them? Are the officials of the miners’ 
union solicitous today about “‘good feelings” toward the 
operators? Are the coal miners—union and nonunion— 
enthusiastic today about their work? 

Is it possible that the entire industry—our coal in- 
dustry—needs the services of an atmosphere doctor? 


Does It Pay To Recompense Loyalty P 


Many operators consider coal mining as a cold-blooded 
proposition, and they work along on the theory that 
sentiment and money-making will not mix. What a 
woeful state of affairs it would be were all mining men 
of the same opinion. Coal mining, or any other money- 
making enterprise for that matter, in which loyalty and 
long service are not appreciated, is inevitably bound to 
suffer, as it is human nature for one to give as he 
receives. 

With the youth, in any corporation, that takes the 
place of dispossessed age, loyalty and experience, there 
comes an exhilaration of spirits that is not always so 
judiciously used for the benefit of the employer as the 
less boisterous energy that was displaced. Quantity 
replaces quality in this instance, yet we need both; 
and we can get them only by recompensing loyalty 
and long service, even as we are eager to serve industry 
by giving youth a chance. 

Experience and practical wisdom in any business are 
products not so much of schools as of long service and 
attention to detail, and it must not be forgotten that 
youth gains but slowly the intimate knowledge of a 
business that leaves with the departure of an old em- 


ployee. Quantitative analysis of energy is not always 
the best. There comes a time when the grind begins 
to pall. 


The exhilaration of youth varies inversely with ex- 
perience, and eyes that at first are blind to all but 
the narrowest personal interests seek wider fields of 
vision. They look at the present, and then inwardly, 
retrospectively. They recall the ruthless eviction of 
another who in his day was young also, and they begin 
to collate facts not altogether suggestive of loyalty or 
service. A corporation that sows the wind of selfish- 
ness reaps a whirlwind of individual indifference to 
corporate welfare. 
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The financially wise mining men recognize the fact 
that a certain percentage of sentiment toward loyalty 
and long service which allows for the inevitable de- 
preciation of physical energy is but common justice. 
The most prosperous corporations do not need to be 
told that it does pay to recompense loyalty. 


Better Housing To Hold Labor 


The intense speeding up of American industries dur- 
ing the last three years has resulted in insufficient 
housing facilities in many industrial communities. This 
has led to a condition of unrest on the part of the 
employees, who migrate from one part of the country 
to another, thus seriously affecting the stability of busi- 
ness and interfering with steady production. 

These conditions have been overcome to a consider- 
able extent by many mine owners and manufacturers, 
who are putting up blocks of ready-to-build workmen’s 
cottages and boarding houses. The parts of these houses 
are all standardized, and the companies that manufac- 
ture them supply ~orking directions which make the 
putting up of the houses quick and simple. This sys- 
tem of building conscruction is quite in line with modern 
methods and should receive the serious attention of 
mine managers and others who are desirous of providing 
additional housing facilities for their employees. 


Combination Overburden Coa] Chart 


~ By THOMAS F. KENNEDY* 
Washington, D. C. 

In order to facilitate the computation of quantities 
of overburden and coal in a stripping proposition, I 
have made use of the accompanying combination over- 
burden coal chart, which comprises two simple curves. 
By studying the chart it can be seen that the curves 
are drawn for one acre of overburden with variable 
thicknesses ranging from 0 to 50 ft., and for one acre 
of coal with thicknesses varying from 0 to 25 feet. 

By calculation of the straight line equation Y = 
(43,560) X 

74 ae 
of overburden in feet plotted as abscissae, X-axis, with 
origin on the left, and Y equals the variable quantities of 
overburden in cubic yards plotted on the right vertical 
scale as ordinates, Y-axis, the one-acre overburden curve 
(43,560) (62.5) (1.4809) .X’ 

2240 “ 
X’ equals variable coal thicknesses in feet, which are 
plotted as abscissae with origin on the right, Y’ equals 
the number of long tons of coal (specific gravity = 
1.4809), the varying tonnages being plotted as ordinates 
on the left vertical scale. The various codrdinates locate 
the one-acre coal curve. 

It is safe to say that, except under extraordinary 
conditions, the average anthracite stripping proposition 
will not have an overburden greater than 50 ft. in 
thickness or a coal bed greater than 25 ft. thick, so 
that the chart will cover the majority of cases. 

Before showing the practical application of the 
curves, it might be mentioned that the average coal 
thickness of a prospective stripping is found by taking 


in which X equals the variable thickness 





is drawn. In the equation, Y’ — 





*Formerly Assistant Stripping Engineer, Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Co., Scranton, Penn. 
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sections at the faces of the chambers adjoining the 
stripping area or by the churn or diamond drill method 
on the surface of the area in question. The average 
thickness of overburden can be obtained by either the 
churn or diamond drill method. 

The average thicknesses of both coal and overburden 
secured depend upon the method of prospecting, certain 
uncertainties existing in all methods. In my opinion, 
therefore, good results can be obtained by using the 
nearest foot and the nearest half-foot in the calcula- 
tion of coal and overburden respectively. 

Suppose, for instance, it is desired to know the 
quantities of overburden and coal in a stripping area 
of any number of acres with overburden and coal 
thicknesses averaging 25 ft. and 5 ft. respectively. 
Referring to the chart, the number of cubic yards of 
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overburden is found by finding the intersection of the 
perpendicular from the 25 ft. abscissa, X-axis, and the 
one-acre overburden curve. The quantity is read on 
the right vertical scale and is found to be 40,333 cu.yd. 
The total quantity for any number of acres can be found 
by applying the factor representing the number of acres. 
The same operation is followed out in determining the 
number of tons of coal. For a coal thickness of 5 ft. 
the number of tons, 9000, is read on the left vertical 
scale. The area factor is then applied to obtain the 
total quantity. The ratio of overburden to coal is found 
by dividing the total number of cubic yards of over- 
burden by the total number of tons of coal. 

In the interpolation of the results a small percentage 
of error will exist, but this error can be reduced to 
a minimum by making the scales larger. On the other 
hand, however, because of the uncertain data as to 
the thicknesses of coal and overburden, the percentage 
of error is negligible and curves as plotted are suitable 
for all practical purposes. 
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Strip-Pit Mining of Bituminous Coal —I 


By H. H. STOEK 


Professor of Mining Engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 





A comprehensive account is given of the de- 
velopment of steam-shovel work to date in every 
state in which such work is being done. The 
“dead coal’ obtained in some strippings is sold 
at a higher price than coal from underground 
mining, but in most cases stripped coal sold in 
1915 at a price from 7 to 20c. lower than coal 
from deeper workings, though it may be sug- 
gested that the ability to produce the coal more 
cheaply than from subterranean workings had 
something to do with the establishment of this 
differential. 





to make choice of any one method of mining a 
coal seam are safety of operation, cheapness of 
producing the product and the character of the product 
as a salable article. From the standpoint of safety, 
open or strip coal mining is always preferable, as many 
of the dangers inherent in underground work are ab- 
sent, such as explosions of gas and dust, falls of roof 
and coal, and also to a great extent the dangers due to 
haulage and the use of explosives. Thus are eliminated 
four of the chief causes of accident from which about 
75 per cent. of the underground accidents in coal mines 
occur. The conditions under which coal is stripped also 
make the work much safer than ordinary quarry work, 
as the depth of the pit is usually comparatively slight. 
From the standpoint of low mining cost, there is 
much misapprehension and many of the costs given are 
misleading in that they do not take into account such 
items as the destruction of the surface for future use, 
the full cost of the removal of the overburden, deprecia- 
tion, amortization, coal depletion, loss of time through 
floods and from bad weather in winter, etc. Coal is no 
doubt often put on the cars at less cost by stripping 
than by underground mining, but not by any means is 
it always so as is too generally assumed. In some cases 
coal must be obtained by stripping or not at all, due 
to the fact that the small amount of overburden renders 
underground mining impossible. 
The cost of opening up a strip mine is unusually 
heavy. According to J. A. Swanberg, of the Carbon 
Hill Mining Co., the amortization of this charge some- 


VUNDAMENTALLY, the reasons which cause us 


times amounts to as much as 15c. per ton as against. 


3 to 5c. in many underground operations. The condition 
of the marketable product in competition with coal 
mined by the ordinary methods is a subject that has 
not received great consideration and is one upon which 
there will probably be a wide difference of opinion. 

C. E. Lesher, in the U. S. Geological Survey, Mineral 
Resources for 1915, says: 


Stripped coal does not, however (except locally), bring so 
high a price in the market as other coal from the same bed, 





*First part of article entitled ‘‘SSteam-Shovel Mining of Bitu- 
minous Coal,’ a paper to be read at the St. Louis meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, October, 1917. Much 
assistance was rendered by Eugene McAuliffe, whose account of 
the Kansas stripping fields prepared for the same meeting is 
incorporated in Mr. Stoek’s paper. 


mining from under deeper cover. The average value per ton 
for the pit coal from Illinois was 10c. and for Indiana 20c. 
per ton less than the average for the state. The difference 
in Kansas was 8c.; Missouri, 7c.; and Ohio, 17c. The Okla- 
homa pit coal averaged 7c. higher than the output of the 
state. 

Dr. F. C. Honnold, secretary of the Illinois Coaf 
Operators’ Association and an operator of both strip- 
ping and underground operations, suggests that a de- 
duction of 15c. per ton must be made for the inferior 
quality of stripped coal because it is obtained near the 


outcrop. In the Kansas field, Eugene McAuliffe says: 


Coal found under cover of less than 15 ft. in thickness is 
usually soft and low in volatile and sulphur content, high 
in fixed carbon and moisture, and is not adapted for steam- 
making purposes, but is consumed by the zine smelters for 
fluxing purposes, being sold under the trade name “dead 
coal,” on account of the inert qualities it shows when at- 
tempts are made to burn it. 


Large quantities of J)linois stripped coal have been 
used at the boiler plant of the University of Illinois. 
Those connected with the plant are of the opinion that 
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GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS FAVORING 
COAL STRIPPING 


a larger quantity of this coal is required to produce a 


- given amount of heat than -is required when coal from 


the same region is produced by underground mining. 

The evidence on this point for other districts is scanty 
and a discussion of this phase of the subject will be 
welcomed. If the stripped coal has been subjected to 
weathering, one would naturally expect it to be of 
slightly lower grade than coal in the same bed found 
under such heavy cover, that weathering could not 
take place; but unless weathered, there is no reason why 
stripped coal should differ from coal mined by any other 
method. In other words, the deterioration is due to 
the method of occurrence and has no relation to the 
method of mining. 

The conditions under which bituminous coal has been 
stripped to date are very different from those obtaining 
in the stripping of anthracite; for in the anthracite 
region the beds have been thick and often steeply 
inclined, while in the bituminous strippings the beds 
have been usually flat, are in many cases quite thin, and 
seldom over 6 ft. thick. The dumping area near anthra- 
cite deposits is usually ample and the destruction of the 
surface for farming purposes does not need to be con- 
sidered, while some of the bituminous strippings are 
in very fertile farming country. 

The geological conditions that render stripping possi- 
ble may be briefly given as a bed of sufficient thickness, 
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at not too great a depth, and covered by soft or com- 
paratively soft material. The thickness of coal that is 
minable is determined by the cost of mining, the quality 
of the coal and the price obtainable, which will vary 
with market conditions. At the present time beds vary- 
ing from 20 in. to 7 or 8 ft. are being stripped. The 
thickness of overburden removable depends upon the 
machinery available and at present the maximum seems 
to be between 40 and 50 ft., but no one can say that 
steam shovels have reached their maximum develop- 
ment. Comparatively hard shales are easily handled by 
modern steam shovels, but when solid rock such as lime- 
stone occurs in the overburden and requires blasting, 
it seems to offer a difficulty that in a number of in- 
stances has rendered stripping unprofitable. The geo- 
logical occurrences of beds that render mining by sur- 
face stripping possible are: 

1. A slightly inclined outcropping bed under a com- 
paratively flat surface, Fig. 1. This is the condition 
in the southeastern Kansas field, where, as noted else- 
where in this paper by Mr. McAuliffe, there are two 
seams, one varying from 33 to 42 in. in thickness and 
the other 22 to 25 in. in thickness with 65 ft. of mate- 
rial between the seams. The dip is small and the cover 
varies from 8 to 40 ft. and is composed of soft slate, 
shale, clay and a soft fissured sandstone. 

Fig. 2 shows a similar condition where the coal bed 
may be flat or slightly inclined and where the amount 
of stripping possible is determined by the steepness of 
the slope of the hill. 

According to J. H. Sinclair, in the Colliery Engineer 
for June, 1913, there is a bed of coal 10 ft. thick at 
Tofield, Canada, occurring under a rich prairie loam on 
a dry sub-soil, which is sometimes from 10 to 15 ft. 
deep (Fig. 3). The coal area is estimated at 20,000 
acres which will give 170,000,000 tons available for 
stripping. 

Fig. 4 shows a condition found in eastern Illinois 
(Danville district), where a horizontal coal bed was 
originally overlaid by a considerable thickness of shale 
and other rock, but small areas have been eroded by 
streams so as to leave between the surrounding bluffs an 
area well suited to stripping. 


f HERE are no published records of the mining by 

steam shovel of thick, steeply dipping bituminous 
beds, nor of the extraction by the same method of the 
bituminous coal in anticlinal outcrops. These conditions 
are common in anthracite strippings. The opportunity 
for mining afforded by an anticlinal stripping is illus- 
trated by the cross section in Fig. 5. 

In southern Illinois occurs the nearest approach to 
the anticlinal outcrop. Here is said to be a considerable 
stripping area where the No. 6 coal comes near the 
surface as a result of the so-called Duquoin anticline, 
which is more properly a monocline as only one side is 
inclined to any extent. A small stripping operation has 
been carried on in this locality for some years and 
extensive ones are projected for the near future. The 
coal is from 6 to 7 ft. thick and occurs under cover 
varying from 11 to 41 feet. 

To determine the area now being stripped, the areas 
that are available for such stripping, and the geological 
conditions that render stripping possible, letters were 
sent to a number of state geologists, heads of mining 
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departments and individual operators and the following 
is a digest of the replies that were received. 


OR the state of Alabama the following statement 
was made by E. A. Smith, state geologist: 


Many years ago coal stripping was done on a large 
scale in Tuscaloosa County, where the conditions were fa- 
vorable. The Brookwood group of coals where they were 
found high upon the hills had slight cover that could be 
readily removed. The Warrior Basin coals also were so 
distributed as to be suited for stripping as may be seen in 
the Alabama reports on those measures. 

C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector of Alabama, says: 

There are two stripping operations in Walker County, 
one located at Carbon Hill on the Jasper seam being stripped 
by the Brookside Pratt Mining Co., and another in Walker 
County, 10 miles north of Jasper, on the Jefferson seam, and 
operated by the Sunlight Mining Co. The geological con- 
ditions which render stripping possible are a flat seam with 
approximately 30 ft. of cover and not much sandrock, the 
roof at Carbon Hill being principally slate. At Jasper the 
overburden contains sandstone. I can hardly estimate the 
area being stripped and the coal tonnage available. 


The 1915 Alabama mine inspector’s annual report 
gives the output of the Sunlight mine as 1803 tons and 
adds that 400 tons were used at the mines. The mine 
worked only 40 days during 1915. 

J. B. Baddil, of the Sunlight Mining Co., writes on 
Apr. 17, 1917, that the Sunlight Mining Co. is using a 
250-B Bucyrus revolving shovel with a 6-yd. dipper. 
The company has stripped about 30 acres and has from 
7000 to 10,000 acres of coal land available. The thick- 
ness of the seam averages 26 in. and the overburden 
about 25 feet. 

From Colorado the following note was obtained from 
R. D. George, the state geologist: 


There is no stripping of bituminous coal in this state at 
the present time. A few years ago some was done in Routt 
County and a little in Gunnison. I think, however, that the 
stripping work was discontinued several years ago. In the 
instances referred to the coal was overlain by a very much 
disintegrated shale and in places by stream detritus. None 
of this stripping was done with a view to production of coal 
on a large commercial scale, but for local use. 


There are four stripping areas in Illinois. The Dan- 
ville district has one and Southern Illinois has three. 

Danville District—This is located west of Danville, 
Vermilion County, and near the Indiana border. It is 
the area in which the modern steam shovel has been 
so conspicuously developed, as will be noted elsewhere. 

The No. 7 coal seam, although usually too deep to 
be stripped, has in this district in a number of instances 
an overburden of only from 15 to 45 ft., due to the 
fact that the streams over it have eroded valleys. It 
is in these valleys that the strippings are mainly located. 
As the coal goes under the hills surrounding these 
valleys the mining operation usually combines a strip- 
ping pit with an underground mine, the latter being 
worked by the room-and-pillar method. The coal is 
from 53 to 6 ft. thick and yields about 10,000 tons per 
acre. In this district are a number of brick plants and 
at many of them the shale overlying the coal is also 
mined with the steam shovel and utilized in the manu- 
facture of brick, the underlying coal furnishing fuel 
for the plant. 

The brick companies are not generally shippers of 
coal and mine only for their own use, and Messrs. 
Hartshorn, under the several names of the Carbon Hill 
Coal Co., the Missionfield Coal Co. and the Two Rivers 
Coal Co. mine most of the coal which is stripped in that 
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BE STRIPPED PROFITABLY 
district for sale in the market. These companies own 
three shovels; two are at present operating, and the 
third will soon be put into operation. These are large 
Marion shovels, two being type No. 270, one having a 
5-yd. dipper and 90-ft. boom, one an 8-yd. dipper and 
an 80-ft. boom, and one (type No. 250) a 65-ft. boom 
and 33-yd. dipper. One of these is at present operating 
in the Two Rivers mine, another at the Carbon Hill 
mine and a third at the new Mission mine. 

The stripping plant of the Western Brick Co. in the 
Danville district is of particular interest on account 
of the variety of operations carried on. The glacial 
till on the surface varying from 5 to 10 or more feet in 
thickness, is first hydraulicked. Then the shale from 
20 to 80 ft. thick is mined with a standard Bucyrus 
No. 75 steam shovel and used for the manufacture of 
brick. Finally the underlying coal, 5 to 6 ft. thick, is 
mined and loaded by hand and used at the brick plant 
for fuel purposes. The coal is shot loose by charging 
13 lb. of powder in 23-in. vertical holes, a row of which 
is drilled 6 to 8 ft. back from the face and about 12 ft. 
apart. The cost of stripping under these conditions 
runs up to 40 or 50c. per ton of coal on the cars.’ The 





18. O. Andros: Coal Mining Practice in District VIII (Danville). 
Illinois Coal Mining Investigation, ‘‘Bulletin’” 2 (1914), 47. 
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Western Brick Co. also has a 
Marion model No. 250 shovel 
operating at its No. 3 plant 
south of Danville. Southern 
Illinois Districts—Near Ma- 
rion in Williamson County 
the new Enterprise Coal Co. 
has approximately 60 acres 
of coal, a part of bed No. 6. 
This is suited for stripping 
and has only 18% ft. of over- 
burden. A Marion No. 250 
shovel with 3%-yd. dipper 
and 75-ft. boom is used for 
the stripping and a model 
No. 36 shovel with 14-yd. 
dipper is used for loading. 
The stripping area is an 
isolated patch of coal and al- 
though it is near the outcrop 
the conditions are not typicai 
of outcrop workings. Near 
Duquoin, Perry County, 
there was for several years 
a small stripping property 
worked by a very primitive 
shovel, which is now not 
operated. There is, however, 
considerable stripping activ- 
ity in connection with lands 
north and east of Duquoin, 
and in a short time two of 
the largest type modern 
shovels will be operating. G. 
W. Dowell and William La- 
Font, of Duquoin, estimate 
that there are some 600 acres 
in the neighborhood of Du- 
quoin underlaid by 7 ft. of 
the No. 6 coal, at a depth 
of from 11 to 41 ft. The outcrop of No. 6 coal west- 
ward from Duquoin has been quite thoroughly pros- 
pected, according to Dowell and LaFont, but no avail- 
able stripping area has thus far been discovered. 
Near Millstadt, east of St. Louis, the Northern Coal Co. 
had a Marion shovel, type No. 250 with 75-ft. boom and 
34-yd. dipper. It is now abandoned. 

With reference to Indiana, it may be reported that 
M. Scollard, the mine inspector, says that there were in 
Indiana, September, 1916, ten stripping plants, with 
capacities of 2000 to 20,000 tons per month. These 
plants are described by Mr. Scollard and the operating 
companies as follows: 

Globe Mining Co., near Staunton, mining the No. 
3 coal, 5 to 7 ft. thick with 14 to 40 ft. of overburden.’ 
The coal is loaded with a small shovel; the plant has a 
capacity of 1000 tons per day. ; 

The Warren Coal Co., near Hymera, is mining the 
No. 7 seam, 5 ft. thick with an overburden of soil and 
soft shale. The floor is soft and the output is 600 tons 
per day. One 5-yd. Marion shovel is used for removing 
the overburden and one 2-yd. loading shovel for the 
removal of the coal. 

The Forschner Coal Co., near Linton, is mining the 
No. 4 seam, which is 5 ft. thick and has 20 to 30 ft. of 
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overburden consisting of 18 ft. of clay and 12 ft. of soft 
shale. It has a fireclay floor. The capacity of the 
plant is 800 tons per day; 60 acres have been stripped 
and 50 acres are available. A No. 250 Marion shovel is 
used, with 34-yd. dipper; a model No. 31 is used for 
loading coal. 

The Carbon Mining Co. at Carbon is mining the 
upper Brazil block coal, 4 ft. thick with 14 to 25 ft. 
of overburden. In opening the pit, a No. 14 Bucyrus 
dragline was installed and this is now used for hoisting 
the coal in boxes from the pit; it is also used for min- 
ing 7 to 12 ft. of underlying fireclay. The output of 
coal is 4000 tons per month. Ten acres have been 
stripped to date and 20 remain to be stripped. The pit 
is drained through boreholes into mine workings 60 to 
70 ft. below the strip pit. 

J. L. Conover & Co., Carbon, are working block coal 
4 to 44 ft. thick with 9 ft. of surface clay and 9 ft. of 
shale overburden. There is 8 to 11 ft. of good fireclay 
under the coal. The relation between the coal stripping 
and the fireclay industry is well described by Mr. Con- 
over as follows: 

At present we are not doing any stripping but are loading 
the clay from under the coal which we have stripped. We 
originally started stripping with a 70-C Bucyrus steam 
shovel, which is a railroad contractor’s implement, and 
loaded the overburden in Western 4-yd. dump cars and 
hauled the dirt to a spoil dump with 18-ton Davenport 
dinkies. However, we found this method too expensive. We 
have contracted the stripping of our coal. The contractor 
is to strip the coal with a dragline, load the coal on 4-yd. 
cars in the pit and deliver these cars to the bottom of an 
incline where they are pulled up to a tipple with a cable 
and where they dump automatically. We have stripped 
about 1 acre and have about 10 acres to strip. There are 
about 20 ft. of overburden, half blue shale and half yellow 
clay. We grind 7 ft. of fireclay that is found under the coal 
and ship it to foundries to use in molding and laying brick. 
Our fireclay business is by far the best part of our stripping 
operation. 

The Sunlight Coal Co., of Booneville, Ind., is mining 
the No. 5 seam, 7 ft. thick and with 20 to 25 ft. of 
overburden. The Linton Coal Co. near Linton has one 
5-yd. Marion shovel and one small loading shovel. Other 
companies in Indiana are the Inland Coal Co. at Janes- 
ville, the Richards Coal Co. at Terre Haute and the 
Eppert Coal Co. at Coal Bluff. 

The Linton Fourth Vein Coal Co. at Linton is strip- 
ping 12 to 14 ft. of shale and clay soil with a No. 225-B 
Bucyrus shovel having an 85-ft. boom, a 62-ft. dipper 
handle and a 7-yd. dipper. This shovel can move 8000 
to 10,000 yd. of overburden in two 8-hour shifts. The 
coal is loaded into cars with a 35-B 
Bucyrus shovel which loads from 
1100 to 1300 tons per day. James 
N. Lees, assistant state geologist for 
Iowa, reports that he does not know 
of any stripping being done in that 
state. The following account of the 
southeast Kansas-Missouri area and 
operations has been furnished by 
Eugene McAuliffe: 


What is known as the southeastern 
Kansas coal field is located in Crawford 
and Cherokee Counties, Kansas, and 
Barton County, Missouri. Fig. 6 shows 
the eastern crop line and the western 
edge of the coal, where the cover is about 
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which runs N 69° 58’ W, as calculated by me from levels 
covering a large number of drill holes. 

Two seams of coal in this field are being stripped (Fig. 7); 
the lower or Weir City-Pittsburg seam, varies from 42 in. in 
thickness in the south end of the field to 33 in. in the north 
end. (According to H. A. Buehler, state geologist of Mis- 
souri, these coals occur in the Cherokee formation of the 
lower coal measures.) 

My estimate of the strip coal in this territory and confined 
to this seam, as originally found in place and now remaining, 
is substantially as follows: 








Acres 
Original area in Kansas ss coer ts acm ae ee ee ica eet or tae 10,320 
Original’area) int Missouri sean eae ee eee 11,680 
TOth ee Beye eg ee ee ee, see feel! 22,000 
Removedito date. Kansasi ack ee ee eta ot A aceite eter lowe hele 5,920 
Removed to. dateaimVissourl: eee emer te mne Herth whee. 2,400 
Potals so.c.he MA a ae Ane ee. 8,320 
Remalning'to sttip.at tee Vincents oe tera acre ts fae 15,080 
Tonnage available for stripping in the Weir City-Pittsburg seam.... 68,500,080 


The upper bed, sometimes known as the Lightning Creek 
seam, while generally present over the entire district, is 
found of sufficient thickness to warrant stripping only over 
a limited area. This seam is 65 ft. above the Weir City- 
Pittsburg seam, and where it is now being stripped ranges 
from 20 to 25 in. in thickness. My calculations indicate that 
about 2640 acres of this seam are available for stripping, 
totaling 8,680,000 tons. In calculating the tonnage of the 
lower or Weir City-Pittsburg seam, I have deducted 10 per 
cent. for faults and horsebacks, which are numerous in that 
bed; the Lightning Creek seam being reasonably continu- 
ous as to thickness. 

The cover above the coal in the Kansas field ranges from 
8 to 40 ft., and is composed of soft slate, soft shale and yel- 
low clay. From 5 to 6 ft. of soft fissured sandstone is some- 
times found and frequently the shovels move this without 
blasting; in other cases explosives are required to loosen it. 
It is not uncommon to strip from 30 to 35 ft. of material 
from the top of the coal. 

In the northeast corner of the map in the hatched area 
there are three shovels working; the coal seam going back 
under a flat hill. There are 45 shovels now working in the 
southeastern Kansas field, the majority being of a modern 
type. Some of these shovels have a 90-ft. boom and the 
dipper handles vary from 45 to 55 ft. in length, the dipper in 
some cases being 6% yd. capacity. One shovel is working 
at Brownington, Henry County, Missouri, but there the 
area of coal available for stripping is very limited. 


J. B. Hoeing, the state geologist of Kentucky, reports 
that he knows of no stripping being done in Kentucky 
at present. Some was done in Laurel County years ago, 
as is noted later under the development of the steam 
shovel. 

R. C. Allen, director of the Michigan Geological and 
Biological Survey, reports that no coal is being stripped 
in Michigan at present. A small amount of coal was 
stripped in Williamston, Ingham County, about 2 years 
ago, but on a very small scale. At Grand Ledge, Eaton 
County, a small amount of coal is obtained in connection 
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with the winning of clay. Excepting for these opera- 
tions at Williamston and Grand Ledge, the conditions 
in Michigan are not favorable for stripping, as the coal 
basin is generally deeply covered by drift and the coal 
is from 50 to 250 ft. in depth. 

J. A. Bownocker, state geologist of Ohio, reports that 
stripping is being carried on in an extensive way in 
the No. 8 or Pittsburgh coal in eastern Ohio. There 
are not more than a half dozen plants in operation at 
the present time, since the country is so hilly that the 
areas where stripping is possible are not large. There 
is also a plant on the border of Stark and Tuscarawas 
Counties at which the lower Kittanning bed is being 
stripped. Ohio has about a dozen coal beds that are 
being mined which are persistent across the south- 
eastern part of the state. At many places they may be 
mined by stripping and the areas though large would 
form only a small part of the entire coal field. No 
figures are available giving the amount of coal obtained 
by stripping. 

S. A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, who is interested in Ohio 
stripping propositions, says that stripping in Ohio is at 
present confined to Harrison and Jefferson Counties in 
eastern Ohio and is largely restricted to the No. 8 field. 
There are five or six different companies operating in 
this district. The property of the Kehota company with 
which he is connected is located in Perry County in the 
Hocking district. He says: 


We have tested quite a number of properties in Hocking 
and Perry Counties, as well as in others, but have not found 
any available, except two in Perry County. It is possible 
that others will be discovered by drills now working. 


It is rumored that a number of shovels have been pur- 
chased recently to operate in Ohio. 

In regard to southwestern Pennsylvania, 8S. A. Taylor 
writes as follows: 


There is some coal in western Pennsylvania along the 
Ohio River, bordering West Virginia, which may be stripped. 
While the overburden is light, it is composed largely of rock 
and I fear that the cost of stripping may be prohibitive. 
An attempt to strip in this section will soon be started by 
John Bell and George Flynn, of Pittsburgh. As to stripping 
the upper Freeport coal, I do not think this is feasible, as 
this coal is capped by Mahoning sandstone, which is usually 
a massive rock of considerable thickness, and unless loca- 
tions are found where the rock is eroded, leaving only the 
thin black slate immediately over the coal, I do not think it 
would be a commercial stripping proposition. 


Richard R. Hice, state geologist of Pennsylvania, 
in reply to my questions replied: 
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I think there is quite a little area of the Pittsburgh bea 
in Washington and Allegheny Counties that can be mined 
by stripping and, indeed, only mined in this manner. At 
present most of this is too distant from transportation. The 
possibility of stripping this coal is due to the fact that the 
general rise of the rocks to the north has brought the Pitts- 
burgh coal to daylight. It is now found close to the top of 
the hills with but little cover. The area lies outside of the 
glaciated region. It is possible that the Pittsburgh bed 
can be stripped farther east and I know of no reason why 
there should not be places where considerable areas of the 
Allegheny coals might also be mined in this manner, but we 
have no exact information on this subject. I understand 
there is a prospect of mining some upper Freeport coal by 
stripping. 

Joseph Knapper, mine inspector, Philipsburg, Penn., 
reports that at Karthaus an operation belonging to 
the Black Diamond Coal Co. owned by Rembrandt Peale 
was abandoned by some Italian miners who contracted 
to deliver coal from about 10 acres of land at a price 
which should compete with pick mining. They worked 
for about 6 weeks, removing the cover, which varies 
from a few inches to 6 ft. and used only pick and 
shovel. At that time they had uncovered about 200 
tons of coal, but most of it was smut which was not 
fit for use. They attempted to collect days’ wages from 
the coal company, but the suit that was brought was 
soon dropped, and the attempt at stripping ceased. 

C. W. Shannon, director of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey, in reference to that state, says: 


Considerable stripping has been done near Coalgate and 
Lehigh in the southern part of the field, but the greater part 
of this has been done by teams and consequently no 
large quantity has been removed. Some of the companies 
have been considering the steam-shovel proposition in the 
outcrops of these districts. However, this has not been un- 
dertaken. The coal of this vicinity is from 3 to 4 ft. thick 
and the overburden is of such character that it can readily 
be removed by the use of a steam shovel. Coal is also being 
removed by stripping near Collinsville, in Rogers County, 
and near Broken Arrow, in Tulsa County, the mining, how- 
ever, being chiefly across the county line in Wagoner 
County. Practically all of the coal in the state dips steeply 
and of course outcrops over long and sinuous courses. 


Bulletin 22 of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, p. 
72, under “Mining Coal by Strip Pits,” says: 


In northeastern Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas there 
are several thin beds of coal covering large areas. Until 
very recently these coals had not received very favorable 
notice. These deposits consist of almost continuous beds 
and are from 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. in thickness. The coal is of 
extra good quality for shallow coal. These beds are covered 
with an. overburden of shale and clay from less than 10 to 
30 ft. in thickness. Some of these deposits, as well as nar- 
rower strips along the outcrop of the principal beds in the 
main part of the field, have been worked in the past by 
stripping with horses and scrapers, but this method was 





FIG. 8. 


In the anthracite region the material stripped is so thick that it has to be removed in dump cars. 


PANORAMA OF A LARGE ANTHRACITE STRIPPING WITH THREE STEAM SHOVELS AND 
It is not possible to solve the 
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not found practicable where the covering is more than 10 ft. 
During the past few years steam-shovel operations have 
begun in these areas and a marked development has taken 
place. Two shovels of the largest type are operating in the 
Oklahoma field, one near Lehigh and the other at Henry- 
etta. 

The Handbook of the Natural Resources of Oklahoma, 
p. 13, says: 

In the northern end of the coal field are several beds of 
coal averaging in thickness from 1 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. 
These coals dip but slightly and are not far from the sur- 
face. Mining operations are being carried on in these coals 
at Bluejacket, Catale, Collinsville, Dawson, Tulsa, Broken 
Arrow and Pryor. The coal mined is of a good quality, but 
is softer than the deeper coals. At Collinsville and Broken 
Arrow the coal is being stripped with a steam shovel and 
this method of securing coal has proved to be very satisfac- 
tory. There are many miles along the outcrops in various 
parts of the field where a little coal has been stripped in 
former years. The stripping was formerly done by teams. 
There are large areas throughout the coal region where 
steam-shovel stripping may be successfully carried on. The 
thickness of the surface which can be economically stripped 
depends on the thickness and quality of the coal, but in 
most cases 25 to 50 ft. can be removed. 

A. H. Purdue, state geologist of Tennessee, reports 
that there is no coal mined by stripping in that state 
and I. C. White, state geologist of West Virginia, re- 
ports that so far as he knows there are no stripping 
mines in his state, because the country is too hilly to 
permit the use of such methods. 


(To be continued) 


Powdered Coal Prevents Smoke 


In spite of ordinances designed to reduce the great 
tonnage of soot that descends annually upon our cities, 
few manufacturing municipalities can yet claim to have 
secured marked relief from the “smoke nuisance,” says 
Engineering and Contracting. 

But relief is apparently in sight, and from a totally 
unexpected’ source. We refer to the successful devel- 
opment of the progress of burning powdered coal for 
generating steam in locomotive and other boilers. 
Pulverized till 85 per cent. of it passes a screen having 
200 meshes to the inch, soft coal gives an almost smoke- 
less flame when blown into a fire box with air. The 
quantity of air is automatically regulated by the quan- 
tity of powdered coal, so that careless firing, such as 
is now inevitable with hand stoking, cannot occur. 

Between Chicago and Milwaukee the Chicago & 
Northwestern placed in service a year ago a passenger 
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locomotive equipped for burning pulverized coal. It 
has been thoroughly tested in active service, and has 
demonstrated a marked saving in fuel. According to 
tests published in the Railway Age Gazette, this loco- 
motive evaporated 13 per cent. more water per pound 
and consumed 18 per cent. less coal on the runs be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee than was required with 
a similar locomotive fired with lump coal in the or- 
dinary manner. 

Moreover, a much cheaper grade of coal was used 
on the locomotive burning pulverized coal. In firing 
up the cold locomotives only 750 lb. of powdered coal 
was required, as against 1700 lb. of lump coal. 

But an even greater point in favor of powdered 
coal is the ability to shut off the fire entirely while 
standing still. Thus the fire can be entirely shut off 
for about half an hour, yet in 5 min. after it is started 
again the boiler is up to full pressure. This saving in 
fuel while standing idle makes powdered coal partic- 
ularly desirable for switching locomotives. 


Does Destruction of Plant Avoid Lease? 
BYSA.: He STREET 


Attorney at Law, St. Paul, Minn. 

In a lawsuit which recently came before the Ohio 
Court of Appeals at Mahoning (Thompson vs. Morris 
Coal Co., 34 Ohio Circuit and Appeals Courts Reports 
627), it appeared that defendant company had operated 
coal-mining property adjoining lands owned by plain- 
tiffs and entered into a lease with them for removal 
of the coal underlying such lands on a minimum roy- 
alty basis. After the coal had been mined from 150 
of the 366 acres covered by this lease, the company’s 
plant was destroyed by fire, without fault on defend- 
ant’s part, and, claiming that it would be unprofitable to 
rebuild the plant for the purpose of removing the re- 
maining coal, the company refused to proceed further 
under the lease. Plaintiffs thereupon sued to recover 
the minimum royalty, and defendant interposed the 
defense that it was absolved from liability. But the 


Court of Appeals decided in favor of plaintiffs, holding 
that there was no implied condition in the lease that 
the destruction of the plant without the company’s 
fault should relieve it of its obligations under the con- 
tract, and that it must either mine the remaining coal 
or pay the minimum royalty fixed by the lease. 





AS MANY DRILL OUTFITS AT WORK. THE FOREGROUND IS OCCUPIED BY ROCK DUMPS 
problem by simply shoveling the surface material over into a place that has already been stripped; hence strip costs are higher 
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Extinguishing an Anthracite Mine Fire’ 





SYNOPSIS —A fire is put out by driving per- 
forated pipes into the loose coal and drenching it 
with water. Headings are driven through solid 
coal and water is run through perforated pipes 
above the material thought to be heated. 
A in some old workings at Parker No. 5 colliery 
in the Mahanoy and Shamokin division on Mar. 
26, 1917, and started a fire that might have resulted in 
loss of life and disaster to the entire operation had it 
not been expeditiously handled. 

The fire occurred in an old mule road leading from 
the second-level gangway to the plane level in the north 
dip of the second level of the West Mammoth vein. The 
pillars in the mule road were being drawn back, and the 
fire started in a triangular pillar back of the battery of 
the chute known as No. 13. 

The fire was discovered by the assistant night fore- 
man, George Williams, at 7:45 p.m., when he was 
making his examination. He immediately hurried to the 
foot of the shaft about 3000 ft. away and summoned aid. 
The force thus secured brought fire extinguishers and 
buckets to the seat of the fire. By 8:30 p.m. John Irvin, 
the mine foreman, who had been notified by Williams, 


had summoned all his assistant foremen and other work- 
men to aid in extinguishing the blaze. 





SPARK from a naked light ignited the timber 


FIRE STILL BURNED THOUGH APPARENTLY OUT 


At No. 13 chute there was quite a little old timber 
cribbing into which the fire had worked its way. This 
condition made necessary the cutting out of one of the 
chute legs to get at the burning timber. Extinguishers 
and water buckets were used, and as soon as possible an 
electric fire pump was taken to the fire zone. At about 
1:30 a.m. connections for the pump were completed 
and water was being played on the fire. 

At this time loose coal was being drawn out of the 
chute. This work continued until about 4 a.m., when on 
account of the cold material coming down the chute the 
mine officials and fire-fighting squads were naturally 
led to believe that all the fire had been removed. How- 
ever, the management decided to continue for a while 
to draw the loose coal. At 9 a.m. of Mar. 27, roughly 
13 hours after the fire was discovered, some red-hot 
pieces rolled down the chute from the point where the 
fire had been. The electric pump was at once started 
and water was played on the hot coal until 2 a.m. 

For the purpose of getting beyond the fire area to 
head it off, chutes Nos. 1 and 13 were reopened. These 
were well timbered and lagged at the sides and top to 
assure complete safety to the workmen. 

From the muleway a perforated pipe A was driven di- 
rectly into the loose material behind the battery and 
through it water was sprayed in all directions. Chute 
13 had progressed 23 ft. up the pitch, at which point 
there was no indication of fire. To make certain, how- 
ever, another perforated pipe was driven from this chute 





*Abstract from the ‘“‘“Employees’ Magazine” of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company. 


into the gob B. As a further precaution another.chute 
5x5 ft. was driven off No. 1 counter gangway D, cut- 
ting the benches to the top rock to reach even farther 
up the pitch above the fire zone than could be reached 
by Nos. 1 and 13 chutes. Eighty-five feet above the 
counter gangway a horizontal “heading” H, 8 ft. wide 
by 6 ft. high, was driven a distance of 13 ft. through the 
benches to the gob, which was packed back tightly and 
showed no indication of fire. The chute was then con- 
tinued up the pitch above the counter gangway, which 
reached the gob at 11 ft. Here also no fire was seen. 
The perforated spray pipes were then placed in both 
these “headings” and changed from time to time to dif- | 
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ferent locations and angles in order that the water would 
percolate to the material lying back of the battery. At 
9 am., Apr. 1, the water was turned on the coal. No 
signs of it appeared in the mule road at the battery be- 
low until four hours later. This water, however, had 
traveled the ground it was intended to cover and came 
out below, cold; thus showing that there was no fire 
in its path. The stream was kept running continually 
until the morning of Apr. 9, when everybody was fully 
satisfied that the fire was completely extinguished. 

The company’s mine rescue car No. 1 and its fire car 
were summoned from Hazleton as soon as the serious 
nature of the fire was discovered. It furnished the 
fire fighters with equipment, food and shelter. 
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New Mining Town of Revloc, Penn. 


N THE summit of the Allegheny Mountains, 

overlooking the palatial mansion of. Charles M. 

Schwab, the steel king, there is nearing comple- 
tion a $1,000,000 coal operation of the Coleman-Weaver 
interests, a coal plant that will be one of the largest 
and most modern in the country and that may be the 
center of bituminous-coal production of the United 
States. What one year ago was a wilderness is now 
being transformed into a new city, a model of its kind. 
“Revloc” is the name, the letters spelling backward the 
_name of a sister town of the same company, Colver, 
the twin coal towns being the property of the Munroe 
Coal Co., in which the principals are 
J. H. Weaver, of Williamsport, and 
B. Dawson Coleman, of Lebanon. 
Revloe is springing up like magic in 
Cambria Township, two miles from 
Ebensburg, the capital of Cambria 
County, Penn. The best houses in 
Revloc, those to be occupied by the 
resident officials of the Munroe Coal 
Co., which will operate the Revloc coal 
field, will be located upon an eminence 
on the Kirschner farm, high above and 
at least 1000 ft. removed from the 
mouth of the shafts and operations, 
and well removed from the railroad. 
The houses to be occupied by the miners 
will be graded as to location, size and 
appointments, according to the desires 
of the families who occupy them. The 
headpiece affords an excellent idea of 
the type of houses being built. Revloc 
has already been laid out into streets, 
each of which has a width of 50 ft. 
Fronting upon these streets will be 
the homes of the miners and others 
who will find employment about the 
big coal plant and move there with 
their families. Each lot will have a 
width of 40 ft. and a depth of 150 ft., 
and it is the intention of the com- 





of ample size to admit of gardening. Every house in 
the town willbe provided with a supply of running 
water and will be lighted with electricity. A feature 
of the Revloc homes will be found in the fact that as 
each house is built it will be equipped with an indi- 
vidual sanitary sewage disposal plant of the most ap- 
proved type. Everything which will make for sanita- 
tion and cleanliness will be provided by the company. 
The houses of the employees will be built in three sizes, 
containing respectively four, six and eight rooms, and 
will be both double and single houses, for the occupancy 
of one or more families. The houses will be built with 
cellars, and will be of tile, terra cotta 
and shale tile construction. The six- 
room houses will have baths and all 
modern conveniences, as will also the 
larger and better houses. At the pres- 
ent time 100 houses are being erected 
for miners, and 400 more will be con- 
tracted for as rapidly as possible, so 
that when the operation is ready to 
deliver coal to the market, there may 
be no shortage in modern buildings to 
house the miners and their families. 
The water for the town will be ob- 
tained from Williams Run, two miles 
from the site of Revloc, from which 
point it will be piped to a retaining 
reservoir and distributed by gravity 
into 4- and 6-in. cast-iron water mains, 
which have already been laid through- 
out the streets of Revloc. The retain- 
ing reservoir is set upon a wall of 
masonry 16 ft. high and 20 ft. in 
diameter, upon which rests a steel 
tank 35 ft. in height and 20 ft. in 
diameter, This reservoir has a capac- 
ity of 75,000 gal. of water, and is 
intended for the supply of water to 
the buildings in Revloec only. So far 
11 fire hydrants have been placed at 
the intersection of streets for fire 


WATER TANK OF REVLOC 
Capacity, 75,000 gallons 


pany that each tenant shall have a lot 


protection. A pretty feature contem- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE POWER-PLANT 


plated in connection with the town of Revloc is an oval- 
shaped park in the center of the town. In size this 
park will be 250 x 300 ft., and around it will be built a 
boulevard. It is planned to have the park beautifully 
lighted and made a real rest place for the people living 
in Revloc. Pretty plants and evergreens will be planted 
in the park and benches will be scattered here and there 
to invite the weary ones to rest. Fronting on the park 
will be a moving picture theater, a handsome com- 
pany store building, 40 x 75 ft. in size, built two stories 
in height out of Fisklock brick. A hotel, which will 
be built of stone, two stories in height, fireproof, with 
every modern convenience, will face on the park, as will 
the general office building of the Munroe Coal Company. 

Near the “Knob,” which is the highest point on the 
Kirschner farm, will be laid out a children’s playground, 
two acres in size and suitably equipped for the recrea- 
tion and play of the children of the modern coal town. 
The promoters and builders of Revloc seem to have 


BUILDINGS OF THE TOWN OF REVLOC 


aimed to lay out and establish a town which will be in 
advance of other towns, and there is at present every 
indication that their efforts have not been in vain. 

It is planned to build a good road between Colver and 
Revloc, and to extend the road from Revloc down the 
Blacklick a mile, to connect with the Nant-y-Glo road at 
Beulah. These highways when constructed will be a 
great advantage to Revloc as well as to the traveling 
public seeking communication with the new town. 

It has been estimated that the two shafts at Revloc 
have cost at least $200,000 and that another $100,000 
will be expended at the bottom of these shafts before 
the plant will reach a point where its operation can be 
carried on as planned. It is stated that the Munroe 
Coal Co. in developing its plant at Revloc and erecting 
the town will expend $1,000,000. It is planned to pave 
with paving brick the most prominent streets of Revloc. 
The town will be well lighted and will be modern in 
every particular. 


The Coal Situation in the Northwest 


industry in the Northwest have been to produce a 

condition which threatens a shortage of coal in this 
region this winter. Consumers, expecting lower prices, 
are not buying; and dealers, having no outlet for stored 
coal, are reducing orders. Operating mines in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming and Utah are either 
shutting down or announcing the prospect of shutting 
down. 

Part of the difficulty is due to the attempt of the 
Government to disregard the difference in prices that 
has been attached to the various grades of coal. While 
fixing the price at the mines for run-of-mine, which 
means everything that comes out, the premium com- 
mercially placed on lump, egg and other prepared sizes 
has been reduced. Simultaneously, the price chargeable 
by the mines for slack and screenings, which formerly 
was almost nominal, is radically increased under the 
Government rates. The theory was that the house- 
holder consumer will be given the benefit of increased 
charges to industrial plants and establishments which 
have used the lower grades of coal at nominal prices. 
Many of the mines now are unable to get this higher 
price, and all of them have notified Northwest dealers 
that they will consequently discontinue producing pre- 
pared coal and ship nothing but run-of-mine. Inability 


[i effects of Government price fixing on the coal 


to accept these shipments for city use is leading to 
still further reduction in the dealers’ orders. 

Dealers believe the psychological effect of Govern- 
ment action has been exactly the opposite from what 
was intended, as there is no doubt the Government 
hoped to stimulate the movement of coal rather than 
to retard it. The consumer has stopped purchasing, 
forcing the dealer to stop shipping and the mines to 
curtail their output, which has resulted in a practical 
stagnation in the domestic coal business throughout 
the Northwest. 

As has been pointed out, there will undoubtedly be 
a serious coal shortage in the Northwest this winter 
unless production is greatly increased. An investiga- 
tion undertaken in Seattle disclosed the fact that coal 
production in Washington alone was averaging only 
60,000 tons a month in the face of an increased con- 
sumption of 150,000 tons a month due to a decrease 
in available wood supply because of lengthy strikes in 
the lumber mills and generally increased activity in 
industrial plants. Coal shipments from British Colum- 
bia have decreased 50 per cent. 

Practically all railroads operating in the Northwest 
are hard pressed at this time for adequate coal sup- 
plies, and so great has been the demand upon them 
that all the roads whose rights-of-way pass through 
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timber have had gangs of sawmen for several weeks 
cutting wood, which is stored along the railroad tracks 
for emergency. 

In Oregon coal has been arriving slowly from the 
Utah and Wyoming fields. Little or none has come 
from the former fields in three months, and while 
dealers throughout the state increased their storage 
facilities with the expectation of being well supplied 
this winter, they are hardly able to keep up with the 
present demand, which is not heavy. Portland faces 
a serious fuel famine this winter principally because 
of the decrease in the production of slab wood at the 
mills adjacent to the city. Many of these mills have 
not operated to capacity for months. Demands for coal 
have been light owing to the Government price setting, 
and deliveries have left the dealers with no coal in 
storage for the winter. Usually at this time of the 
year most of the consumers have placed their orders 
and had them filled, and dealers have had an adequate 
supply for emergencies. Now conditions are just the 
opposite. 

The coal mines at Roslyn, Wash., and Red Lodge, 
Mont., which furnish the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
with 60 per cent. of its fuel, can only furnish the 
road with enough coal to meet present demands, and 
the road is in a quandary as to what to do when winter 
with its increased consumption of coal and the opera- 
tion of more trains makes itself felt. 

Floods in late June did much damage to the tracks 
~ leading to some of the largest producing mines of Utah. 
These washouts isolated the mines and rendered ship- 
ment from them impossible. Repairs to the tracks have 
only just been completed and shipments resumed. 

The reasons why the coal supply in the Northwest 
is far below the demand are: (1) decrease in wood 
supply, (2) withdrawal of fuel oil, (3) tremendous in- 
crease in number of industrial plants, (4) increased 
business on railroads necessitating more trains and 
greater consumption of coal, (5) scarcity of labor, (6) 
reduction of imported coal from British Columbia due 
to strikes and the war, (7) withdrawal of Australia as 
a coal supplier and (8) increased traffic and shipment 
of war supplies with insufficient cars available for coal 
shipments. 


Danger in Brass Carbide Lamps 


There is an interesting statement in a bulletin issued 
by the United States Bureau of Mines entitled Notes 
on Miners’ Carbide Lamps, Miners’ Circular No. 18: 
“Never use carbide in a lamp made of copper; the lamp 
may explode.” 

In a recent issue of the Hngineering and Mining 
Journal, John B. Stewart, of. Havana, Cuba, said: 


A mine worker in cleaning his lamp picked up a soft- 
iron spad and began to scratch off the deposit that had 
formed on the bottom of the water compartment, which, by 
the way, was already as clean as careful scraping with 
pieces of wood could make it. At the very first scratch 
made with the blunt end of the spad, a large smoky yellow 
flame, comparing favorably in size and color with that of 
the common wax match used in Cuba, burst forth. 

Upon further investigation it was found that a dense 
black scale, probably not over 0.01 in. thick, which covered 
the bottom of this water compartment, whenever scratched 
with the head of the soft-iron spad, would yield large, fat 
sparks resembling those obtained from the iron selenide 
sparking alloy, but no sparks could be obtained by scratch- 
ing with the point. 
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After clearing away a considerable area of this deposit 
and repeating the test on the really clean brass, no sugges- 
tion of a spark could be obtained. In the absence of means 
for further investigation we concluded that the deposit was 
carbon which from recent use of the lamp was sufficiently 
charged with absorbed acetylene gas to ignite under the 
conditions described. Other lamps which showed analogous 
conditions, except that they had not been used _ recently, 
failed to yield sparks when such deposits were attacked. 

These lamps were all of brass and had onz2 been galvan- 
ized. We were unable to attribute the sparks to the brass, 
but it may possibly be proved that such deposits do not 
form upon metals of lower heat conductivity. 


Continuing this discussion Charles E. Munroe, dean 
of the faculty of graduate studies, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., says: 


It may be recalled that when “gas lighting’ was intro- 
duced, iron pipe, except for gun barrels, was not an article 
of commerce and therefore brass and copper tubes were 
used. The gas as sent through these service pipes was foul 
with tar, ammonia and other materials, removal of which 
was the subject of later developments. Among other trou- 
bles encountered in making public-service gas lighting ac- 
ceptable were the mysterious explosions of these service 
pipes when heated or struck. On investigation Dr. Robert 
Hare discovered them to be due to copper acetylide formed 
in the pipes through the action of the acetylene in the gas 
with the ammoniacal solution of copper previously formed 
there. With the commercial introduction of acetylene this 
observation was recalled and many tests made, all of which 
tended to show that no explosive compound was formed 
between acetylene and copper if the ammonia was not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Stewart speaks of this flash as having occurred dur- 
ing the cleaning of the lamp. This recalls that various 
ammoniacal preparations, such as “Household Ammonia.” 
are now quite commonly used in cleansing metals. Is it 
possible that one of them was used in cleansing these lamps 
prior to their re-use? If such should prove to be the case, 
some small residue of cuprous-ammonium compound may 
have been left in the lamp with which acetylene could react. 


Kentucky’s Output in 1916 


The output of the various counties and districts in 
Kentucky for the calendar year 1916 has just been pub- 
lished by C. J. Norwood, the chief inspector of mines. 
The figures cover all companies or firms employing more 
than 5 persons and shipping to the general market. 
Some mines in the vicinity of Owensboro, Henderson 
and Hawesville that do only a local business have, how- 
ever, been included. From these figures the table below 
has been compiled to show clearly the relative import- 
ance of the many counties from which coal is obtained. 

The relative precedence of each county in the district 
is shown by its order, but the state precedence is shown 
by the figures in the second column. Thus Henderson 
County is sixth in order of output in the Western Dis- 
trict and sixteenth in order in the State of Kentucky. 

COUNTY TONNAGES IN 


Western District 
Precedence 


KENTUCKY IN 1916 


Northeast District 
Precedence 


County in State Tonnage County inState Tonnage 
LO RINGS hte eae 3 2,605,812 Léteher. <..0..<<- I 3,817,059 
Muhlenberg. .. . 6 2,015,859 eo Beemer ah 2 3,675,607 
Webster........ 7 1,575,748 Johnson. .. 8 1,061,481 
AUIGHA rina Acteitec 4 662,966 Rerryeea eos: 9 995,091 
Who! ayaa ; 5 471,610 Floyd. | 814,610 
Henderson........ 16 169,572 Carter. 17 130,436 
Christian. ...... 18 102,068 IBOVEE fees 21 72,439 
MGLEan we aeenen 20 72,482 Monae cs 5, 22 47,727 
Maviess tion 23 40,811 Breathitt. . . ; 24 12,825 
Hancock ‘ ‘ 26 10,500 Lawrence..... 25 10,612 
———__— Jackson 3. - sa. . 27 9,397 
Total... 7,727,428 Lee.. 28 6,623 
Southeastern District Total 6,978,300 
RAEN scmesiat 4 2,237,340 Grand Total) 35.7. 21,617,160 
Harlan 5 2,204,553 Counties not preducing 
Whitley 10 947,783 Goal eee: d 91 
Knox.... inl? 771,685 Counties producing coal, 28 
MmicGreary. <.<se7 eee 672,750 pay 
Laurel 19 77,321 PE Otalaee st ccc e & 119 
— Percentage producing 
Total 6,911,432 coal.... Bee ee 23.52 
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Counterbalance and Equalization of the 
Load in Hoisting 


By H. D. PALLISTER 


Professor of Mining, Texas State School of Mines, El Paso, Tex. 





SYNOPSIS —The various coal fields of the 
country employ divers methods of hoisting. In 
most instances the favored process in a given 
field is the one best adapted to the conditions 
there existing. Of all the methods available only 
a few are extensively employed in coal mining. 





carried on, some form of counterbalance and method 

of equalizing the load on the hoisting engine is used. 
Each district seems to have its favorite method, which 
may be particularly suited to the conditions prevailing 
in that section. For example, the double conical-drum 
hoist so common in the Connellsville coke district of 
Pennsylvania would not be at all suitable for the ir- 
regular pitches in certain sections of the anthracite field 
of the same state. 

There are two ways in which the load on the hoist 
can be modified: (1) Counterbalancing; (2) equaliz- 
ing. By counterbalancing we usually mean the addi- 
tion of a weight in such a manner that a certain part of 
the weight to be hoisted is neutralized. The result is 
that the work done by the engine is reduced in most 
eases to hoisting the weight of the coal and rope. 
Equalizing means making the load as near uniform as 
possible at all times during the hoisting process, thus 
making the work on the engine as near constant as 
possible. If some method of equalization is not em- 
ployed, the load is a maximum at the beginning of the 
hoist and a minimum at the end. In many cases a com- 
bination of counterbalancing and equalizing is used. 
The following are the important methods of each: 

1. Counterbalancing: (a) The counterweight; (b) 
double cylindrical-drum hoist; (c) Koepe system; (d) 
Whiting system. 

2. Equalizing: (a) Tail rope; (b) flat rope and reel; 
(c) double conical drum. 

Counterweighting, though seldom used today in mine 
hoisting, is quite commonly employed in elevator shafts. 
The cage is attached to the hoisting rope in the ordi- 
nary manner followed in simple hoisting, and in addition 
a second rope from the top of the cage leads over an 
auxiliary sheave to a counterweight that travels be- 
tween guides at one side of the hoisting compartment. 
This counterweight is usually sufficient to balance the 
weight of the cage and car. The unbalanced load to be 
lifted will then be that of the coal and rope alone. 
The horsepower in this case (neglecting friction) will 
be found as follows: 

Let 

A = Weight of cage in pounds; 

B= Weight of car in pounds; 

C= Weight of coal in pounds; 

_D = Weight of rope in pounds; 

E = Weight of counterpoise = A + B; 
S = Hoisting speed in feet per minute. 


|: MOST of the coal districts where shaft mining is 


Then 
eb (ARSE en Giant) erat, 
Horsepower = ——— 33,000. xX S 
But 
E=A-4+B, 
Therefore 


_ (A+ B+ C+ DAB) See ae 
Horsepower = 33,000 = 33,000 
In the simple unbalanced hoist the horsepower would 


be 








(A+B+C+D)8 
33,000 


Example: The cage weighs 3000 lb., car 1500 Ib., 
coal 4000 lb., rope (400 ft. of l-in. wire rope at 1.58 
Ib. per ft.) 632 lb., average hoisting speed, 500 ft. per 
minute. 

For the simple hoist, then, 


hyp, — (3000 + 1500 + 4000 + 632) ~ 500 
of 33,000 





Horsepower = 








= 138.3, 
say 140 horsepower. 


With counterweight, hp. = (4000 ee = 500 





= 970218, 


say 70 horsepower. 

The last method shows a saving of one-half the power 
and means a smaller engine. The friction in the second 
case will be a little greater than in the first because 
the total load moving is greater and this is what affects 
the friction. However, the net saving in power is 
great. 


DOUBLE CYLINDRICAL-DRUM HoIsTt 


The principle in the double cylindrical-drum method 
is practically the same as in the first case, and the 
power required to raise the load is also practically the 
same. The essential difference lies in the fact that as 
the loaded car and cage reach the landing, the empty 
car and cage reach the bottom. The latter serve as 
the counterpoise, and thus no time is lost. 

With the counterweight method, after the load is 
raised and removed, the cage and car must be lowered 
and the counterweight raised before another load can be 
brought up. This results in a loss of both time and 
power and accounts for the popularity of the double- 
drum hoist. The first cost of the double-drum hoist 
is greater than that of the single-drum because the 
shaft has to be built with two hoisting compartments. 
The headframe must be larger to cover the two com- 
partments. The engine frame mus: also be larger 
to accommodate the two drums, which are both placed 
on the same shaft. 

In order that one drum may lower one cage while the 
other drum, revolving in the same direction, raises 
the other cage, it is merely necessary to wind the 
ropes on the drums in opposite directions. Hence 
one rope leads from the top of one drum while the 
other rope leads from the under side of the other. 
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The load on one rope (see figures below) tends to 
neutralize an equal load on the other. Therefore, when 
the loaded cage is ready to leave the bottom (see Fig. 


FIG.1 F1G.2 


FIGS. 1 AND 2. OPERATION OF DOUBLE CYLINDRICAL 
DRUM HOIST 


1), the difference in moments due to the two cages is 
the moment of the net load about the drum center. 
Let 
R= Radius of the drums; 
L = Net load on the engine. 
All other terms remain the same as in previous 
cases. 


LR = (A4-B+C-+D)R — (A+B) R or L = (C+D) 
When the loaded cage is practically at the surface 
(see Fig. 2), 
LR = (A+B+C)R ~ (A+B+D)R or L = (C —D) 
The load is then decreasing; that is, passing from 
the value C + DtoC— D. The engine must be built 
to take care of the maximum load and is usually de- 
signed to lift. all the load of one compartment while 
not in balance. The hoist is seldom called upon to 
do all this work, except in the type which has one 
or both drums loose on the shaft. In this case one 
drum may be used separately for a part of the hoist 
and the machine then thrown in balance by a clutch. 
this type is used where the mine has several levels. 


THE KOEPE HOISTING SYSTEM 


The Koepe system accomplishes the same results as 
the double-drum hoist by causing the empty car and 
cage to balance the weight of the car and cage on the 
loaded side. One large grooved wheel replaces the 
drums and is driven in one direction or the other by 
the hoisting engine. The same rope is used for sus- 
pending both cages. One end of the rope is attached 
to the top of one cage; thence it passes over the first 
sheave, then over the top of the drive wheel, half- 
way around this, out from under it to the second sheave, 
and thence to the top of the second cage, where the 
other end is attached. The driving power depends 
on the friction between the rope and the drive wheel, 
and the slip at this point is one of the disadvantages 
of this system. 

The rope is sometimes passed around an extra grooved 
wheel to increase the friction and reduce slippage. 
Another disadvantage of this system and also of the 
next is that if the rope breaks, both cages will go to 
the bottom. To overcome this, the two cages are 
sometimes attached to the ends of an extra rope pass- 
ing over a separate sheave at the top. In case the 
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hoisting rope breaks, this rope takes the load and the 
friction of the extra sheave against a brake block 
brings the cages to rest. 


THE WHITING SYSTEM 

The Whiting system is similar to the Koepe except 
that a grooved wheel is used for each compartment, 
each wheel having several grooves to prevent slipping. 
The rope, instead of passing directly from one wheel to 
the other, passes around an idler placed on a carriage 
traveling on a long track. This system is more flex- 
ible than the last. The Koepe can be used for hoist- 
ing from one level only, while the Whiting can be used 
for a number of levels by simply taking up or letting 
out the slack with the idler wheel near to or distant 
from the drive wheels. 

The last two methods of balancing the loads are sel- 
dom seen in coal mining, although a modification of 
the Whiting system is quite common in haulage on 
heavy slopes, the idler being used in hauling from dif- 
ferent working places. 


EQUALIZING THE LOAD 


The methods so far considered have no tendency to 
make the load on the engine uniform during the hoist- 
ing. We will now consider some of these in the order 
already listed. A number of other methods have been 
devised and used, but have served their purpose and 
have been discarded with the exception of three. All 
these systems are used in two-compartment shafts. 


TAIL-ROPE SYSTEM 


In raising the load and lowering the empty with the 
double-drum hoist when the loaded car is at the bot- 
tom, the net load to be hoisted is equal to the weight 
of the coal plus the rope. When the rope is near the 
top, the load on the engine is the weight of the coal 
minus the weight of the rope. Midway between these 
two points the load is equal to the weight of the coal 
plus one-half the weight of the rope and minus one- 
half the weight of the rope, or in other words it is 
equal to the weight of the coal alone. 

This last condition may be secured at all times during 
the hoisting by putting in an extra piece of rope equal 
in length to the hoisting rope. One end of this rope 
is attached to the bottom of one cage, passed around 
a timber or wheel at the bottom, and the other end 
fastened to the bottom of the second cage. Thus at 
all times each drum will support the whole rope or 
its equivalent. The result is that the rope is practic- 
ally eliminated and the horsepower (neglecting fric- 
tion) will be: 

(A+B C+ D)~(ATBTD YY g_ CS 
33,000 33,000 

Assuming the same conditions as in the previous 
example, equal cars and cages on each side, and apply- 
ing the above formula, 


4000 * 50 
Horsepower = aaa = 60.6 or, say, 61 horse- 





power. 

This method will then give a saving of 9 hp. if used 
with a balanced hoist, Koepe or Whiting system. 

The Conical-Drum Hoist—The double conical-drum 
hoist is familiar to most coal-mining men because 
there is scarcely a coal-mining district in this coun- 
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try where vertical hoisting is practiced that does not 
employ many of these hoists. In a few districts only 
a small number of these hoists are used because they 
are not flexible enough for the varying conditions such 
as hoisting from several levels, etc. In other words, the 
conical-drum hoist must be built for certain specified 
conditions, including load, depth of shaft, etc., and 
these conditions cannot be changed 

The object of the conical drum is to equalize the load 
and reduce it to a minimum during hoisting. This it 
does by the ratio of drum diameters. When the loaded 
car is at the bottom ready to be hoisted, it is hanging 
from the entire length of rope, which is wound on the 
small end of the drum. Hence its moment is as small 
as possible and equal to the sum of the weight of the 
cage, car, coal and rope multiplied by the lever arm, 
which is the radius or one-half of the small diameter of 
the drum. Opposing this there is the greatest moment 
of the empty car and cage. This moment tends to assist 
the engine in raising the loaded cage and is equal to the 
weight of the cage and car multiplied by the largest 
drum radius, or one-half the largest drum diameter. 
Now if these two moments are made equal to each other, 
the engine will only have to overcome friction and in- 
ertia in order to start the load from the bottom. 

When the loaded cage reaches the top of the shaft, 
its moment is equal to the weight of the cage, car and 
coal multiplied by the large radius, and the moment op- 
posing it will be the weight of the cage, car and rope 
multiplied by the small radius. Now if we make these 
moments equal, the result is the same as above. 

Taking different points throughout the hoist in a like 
manner, we can balance the various factors at all times 
during the lift. The surface of the drum produced from 
these results approaches closely the surface of a cone 
and for all practical purposes can be taken as such. 

If the small diameter is assumed to be from 50 to 60 
times the diameter of the rope (a good rule in cal- 
culating minimum drum diameters) and the two mo- 
ment equations, one with the load at the bottom and the 
other at the top applied, the large diameter can be ob- 
tained. Using the same nomenclature as in previous 
examples and the following new quantities, a formula 
for the relation of large diameter to small diameter of 
conical drums can be found as follows: 

Let, 

A, B, C and D have the same values as previously; 

d,== Small diameter of drum in feet or inches = 50 

or 60 times the rope diameter ; 

d, = Large diameter of drum in feet or inches. 

Assume loaded cage at bottom (see Fig. 3). Moment 


of loaded side = (A + B+ C+D) a Opposing this 

is the moment of the empty side = (A + B) oe If these 
two moments are made to balance each other then 

(A+B+C+DG=(At He (1) 

When the loaded cage is at the top (see Fig. 4), the 

moment of the loaded side =(A + B + C) a Oppos- 

ing this is the moment of the empty side = (A + B + 


Digs Again if these two moments are made to bal- 
ance each other then 
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(A+B+OS=(A+B4 DS (2) 


Transposing in equation (1), adding the two equa- 
tions (1) and (2) and solving for d, will give an equa- 
tion which is extremely useful in designing or checking 
conical drums. Thus 


A+ B9=(4+B+c+D2 
(A+B+O9=(AtB+D% 


QA + 2B+ oG= (2A +2B+C+ 2p) 


2A +28 + C 20 
a, = ( 2A +2B+C ) x ds 

This may be expressed in a rule as follows: 

The large diameter of a conical drum may be found 
by multiplying the small diameter by the sum of two 
times the weight of the cage, car and rope plus the 
weight of the coal and dividing this product by the 
sum of twice the weight of the cage and car plus the 
weight of the coal. 

Example: Using the same weights as in the previous 
problems; namely, a cage of 3000 lb., car of 1500 Jb., 
coal 4000 lb., shaft 400 ft. deep and a conical double- 
drum hoist. 

Solution: The maximum load not including the rope 
will be 8500 Ib. From the rope tables a {-in. cast steel 
6 x 19 hoisting rope has a safe working load of 8700 lb. 
and weighs 1.2 lb. per ft., or 480 lb. for 400 ft., thus 
bringing the total load up to 8980 lb., which is beyond. 
the safe working load for a {-in. rope. It will therefore 
be better to use a 1-in. rope with a safe working load of 
11,300 lb. and weighing 1.58 lb. per ft. The total weight 
of this rope is then 632 lb., and the maximum load is 
then 9132 lb. A 1-in. rope means a small diameter of 
50 or 60 times this, or say a 5-ft. drum. Then d, in the 
formula — 5 ft. Applying the formula, 


__ 23,000 + 21,500 + 4000 + 2632 
~ 23,000 + 21,500 + 4000 

= 1.097 X 5. 

= 5.485 or 5 ft. 6 in. for the large diameter. 

The Flat Rope and Reel—The flat rope and reel, 
though seldom if ever used in coal mines in this coun- 
try, has been quite a favorite in several of the copper- 
mining districts. It is here, however, gradually being 
replaced by round rope and drums. The flat rope con- 





d» x 5 





O 








FIG.3 FIG.4 


FIGS. 3 AND 4. DOUBLE CONICAL DRUM HOIST 


sists of a number of parallel strands of wire woven 
together to form the flat rope. The various strands are 
held in place by what is called a sewing wire strand. 
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This strand is made of soft wires and is so placed that 
it takes the wear and can be replaced when it is worn 
out. It passes back and forth across the strands, alter- 
nately over and under adjacent strands, thus holding 
them together. The reels have a drum of just sufficient 
length to take one width of rope and are provided with 
radial arms so that the consecutive layers must fall upon 
those preceding them. 

The result is an increasing diameter as the rope is 
wound up. The interesting fact is that the flat rope 
and reel accomplishes exactly the same result as does 
the conical drum and the same formula may be used 
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therefor. Consequently its further consideration is not 
necessary. It is of course understood that one reel is 
wound in the opposite direction from the other and that 
when one rope is unwound, the other is all on the reel. 

Having considered the various methods of equalizing 
and balancing the load, it is apparent that there are only 
a few methods that are in common use in the coal 
mines; namely, the double drum either conical or cylin- 
drical and a few tail-rope systems. If there are any 
methods that I have not mentioned, it would be interest- 
ing to have a description of them printed in the col- 
umns of Coal Age. 


National Safety Council’s Annual Meet—I 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


Safety Congress on Sept. 10 to 14 at the Hotel 

Astor, New York City. The attendance was large; 
the final number is not available at present writing, but 
early on Friday, Sept. 14, 1148 persons had registered 
and more were still arriving. As usual, of course, many 
of those who attended failed to register. 

The mining section was fairly well attended. Every 
paper on the program was read except Prof. R. M. 
Raymond’s paper on the “Standardization of Mine Cars 
in Metal Mines.” Some of the contributors of papers 
were, however, absent. A.J. Moorshead and Carl Scholz 
were unable to be present. An excellent paper by 
George E. McElroy on the mine- 
rescue methods at Franklin Furnace 
was added as discussion of Mr. 
Moorshead’s article. The extempore 
discussions were animated and inter- 
esting. Many had to be summarily 
shortened to accord with the allow- 
ance, and the one on hoisting ropes 
was carried over from one session to 
the next that due justice might 
be done to the subject. The annual 
meeting of members was well attend- 
ed and the address of the president 
and chairmen of committees excel- 
lent. The round-table discussion in 
the afternoon of Sept. 11 was ani- 
mated and interesting, but at the 
general session of Sept. 12 both Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Labor, and Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz 
were absent on account of sickness. 
R. M. Little, chairman of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, was present, at least at the banquet, but he 
took no part in the proceedings. 

However, Mrs. Samuel Semple, of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Board, Harrisburg, Penn., spoke well and 
interestingly on ‘Protecting Women in Industry,” and 
Marcus A. Dow, General Safety Agent, New York Cen- 
tral Lines, New York, surprised those who did not know 
him by proving an orator of extraordinary ability. His 
“Progress and Possibilities of Accident Prevention 
Work” was a wonderfully invigorating speech, and the 
film “The Rule of Reason,” exhibiting the baleful effect 


‘Ls National Safety Council held its Sixth Annual 
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of liquor in the conduct of the railroad business, was 
full of thrilling scenes which made the spectators wonder 
how they could be staged without taking as many lives 
as they were designed to save. 

The banquet on Sept. 12 went off almost wholly ac- 
cording to schedule. Arthur Williams, president of 
the American Museum of Safety, New York, was toast- 
master. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., and Job E. Hedges, of 
New York, were the after-dinner speakers. Professor 
Lowell’s address, delivered from a manuscript, was well 
worthy of a man who has from the first desired to see 
the United States come out whole-heartedly for the war 
on behalf of democracy. Job Hedges, 
one time candidate for governor of 
New York State, is probably one of 
the best of after-dinner orators. 
There is an oratory which consists 
in saying well what everybody else 
is saying. Job Hedges’ eloquence is 
not of that type. His witty, incisive 
speeches take a new track; they run 
quite frequently counter to public 
sentiment, but they are certainly 
forceful. Job Hedges is not to be 
blamed if the public sometimes pre- 
fers a coin which does not ring so 
true. Perhaps it was his disposition 
to say his mind openly that was the 
cause of his failing to receive prefer- 
ment at the hands of the electors. 
Then again, the public writes “wit 
and wisdom” together and yet al- 
ways regards them as antagonistic. 
John Mitchell, chairman of the New 
York State Industrial Commission of 
Albany, N. Y., had been called to Washington, D. C., and 
could not attend. Unfortunately, Miss Ida Tarbell, in 
the Health Service Sectional Meeting of Sept. 12, was 
unable to be present. These disappointments are such 
as may be expected in busy times like these. 

The presidency of the Council during the coming year 
falls to D. Van Schaack. The mining section will have as 
chairman Benjamin F. Tillson, who so successfully man- 
aged the affairs of the Section last year. The advisability 
of making a change and putting a coal-mining man in 
the chair was duly canvassed, but it was thought better 
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to continue Mr. Tillson, who had shown in the conduct 
of his office a proper regard for both branches of the 
mining profession and had successfully commenced an 
active program, but had not had time to get it fully un- 
der way. H.G. Davis, the efficiency engineer of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western R.R. coal department, 
of Scranton, Penn., was made first vice chairman; H. I. 
Young, of the American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., 
Carterville, Mo., became second vice chairman, and E. E. 
Bach, sociological superintendent Ellsworth Collieries 
Co., Ellsworth, Penn., became third vice chairman. 
Thus the chairmanships are almost wholly Eastern and 
evenly divided between the coal- and metal-mining in- 
dustries, and the two coal chairmanships are equally 
divided between the anthracite and bituminous interests. 


DISADVANTAGES OF A REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE 


A choice of Eastern men was made so that meetings 
of the chairmen might be better attended and more 
frequent. Committees that are truly national are apt 
to have only a paper value. Next year a Western com- 
mittee or rather perhaps a Middle Western committee 
should be chosen. In order that the chairman might 
have complete and convenient codperation, T. T. Read, 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, was made 
secretary. Few changes are expected in the personnel 
of the committees. 

At the opening session of the Mining Section the 
discussion of John Lloyd’s paper on fire protection occa- 
sioned George S. Rice, the chief mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, to remark that he wondered whether 
it would not be well to use differential values on fire 
lines so as to reduce the pressure of the water for fire 
fighting. Mr. Lloyd declared that when using hose un- 
der a 600-ft. head four men were needed to hold the 
nozzle. The pressures in the mine are often so high 
that the hose is hard to handle and the intensity of 
stress on the hose is excessive. 

In order to prevent the fires that are caused by fall- 
ing trolley and other electric wires, Mr. Glover advised 
the use of electric switches at every section of the mine 
so that the current could be turned off when not needed 
in that particular section. He advocated the placing of 
a switch outside, one that could be locked. Then when- 
ever the mine was idle, the current could be entirely 
shut off the mine except insofar as it was needed for 
supplying power to the pumps. 


PATROLLING THE MINES TO FORESTALL FIRES 


He said that at his mines fire patrolmen were sent 
into the mine at 4: 30 p.m., each having an electric lamp 
and a safety lamp. It was their business to see that the 
mine was free from fires. Each patrolman had two 
fireboss’ sections to patrol. Glover was questioned 
whether the fire patrolmen went in pairs or alone, one 
of the members of the Council believing that work of 
this kind was more safely performed when two men 
went together. If anything happened to one, he could 
be assisted by the other. 

Mr. Glover said that the patrolmen at his mine did 
not go in pairs but alone. He advocated cutouts on all 
sections so that any area would be automatically cut 
out should a short circuit occur in that section. C. E. 
Pettibone, of Pickands Mather & Co., said that where 
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sprinklers were provided the shutoff should be placed 
at least 150 ft. from the shaft so that in case of a fire 
it would be readily possible to turn the valve leading to 
the water system. It was natural to put it at the head 
of the shaft, but in case of a fire the smoke and flame 
might make approach to the valve impossible and so 
over balance the advantage of its convenient location. 

Wallace McKeehan said that the Copper Queen Con- 
solidated Mining Co. has four timbered shafts fitted 
with sprinkling systems, jets being placed every 25 ft. 
and in every compartment. He said that it might be 
thought that a sprinkler at the head of the shaft would 
be enough, but its action is uncertain. He said that 
there were doors on the shaft but that there were strict 
rules against closing them under any circumstances be- 
cause men might be caught by a reversal of air. 

The same rule held good with regard to sprinkling, 
for turning on the water might result in the reversal 
of the air current. Whether that would apply to coal 
mines where the currents are more rapid and certain 
is more open to question. Mr. McKeehan said further 
that the “firebugs” at the mines of the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co. traveled in pairs and started 
work at 9 a.m. George S. Rice said that where the air 
currents were somewhat weak, sprinkling might cause 
a reversal of the air and in case of a fire smother men 
who otherwise would manage to escape. 

B. F. Tillson was desirous of knowing whether auto- 
matic sprinklers were in use in shafts and other parts 
of mine workings. He wondered whether they could 
not be installed there as satisfactorily as in offices and 
mine buildings, where they have proved successful in 
extinguishing incipient fires. Nobody knew of any such 
installations. 


DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED WITH SPRINKLER LINES 


John Lloyd declared that the trouble with sprinkler 
systems around mines was that the water was apt to 
freeze. George S. Rice suggested that this difficulty 
might be met by keeping the lines air-filled till they 
were needed. It was stated, however, that for more 
reasons than one there was difficulty found around a 
shaft in keeping pipes, empty er full, in working condi- 
tion. Not only did such pipes freeze, but the air in them 
and around them caused them to corrode. 

C. E. Pettibone and H. G. Davis both declared that 
the air lines entering the mines often froze solid. Mr. 
Davis said that discharge of pumps is kept from freez- 
ing either by passing steam into the water or by bind- 
ing steam pipes and water lines together. In a similar 
way the sprinkler pipes might be kept free of frost. 

Mr. Davis also called attention to the menace con- 
nected with old and decayed timber which carries fire 
readily. He said that he had known fires which jumped 
1500 ft., the sparks from burning material being car- 
ried that far by the current and finding lodgment in de- 
cayed timber which was in suitable condition to furnish 
them with a resting place and food for combustion. 

For this reason Mr. Davis advocated the use of 
treated timber. Mr. Lloyd said that creosote-treated 
timber had been used at the mines of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. for 22 years and there had never been a fire 
in it. He said that many fires had started where there 
was untreated timber. 

(To be continued) 
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National Coal Association Gets 


Together with Garfield 


After a conference with Fuel Administrator Garfield 
on Sept. 26, the directors of the National Coal Associa- 
tion began active work with the full approval of the 
fuel administration. The National Association will co- 
operate closely with Dr. Garfield and will assist in 
securing complete and correct costs of mining opera- 
tions throughout the United States. 

W. K. Field, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., has been 
chosen as president of the National Coal Association ; 
J. H. Wheelwright, of the Consolidation Coal Co., is 
vice president; J. D. A. Morrow, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Federal Trade Commission under E. H. 
Hurley, is secretary, and George Barker, of the May- 
‘nard Coal Co., of Columbus, is treasurer. 

Mr. Morrow stated that every assurance had been 
given by Dr. Garfield that price adjustments would be 
made promptly wherever it was shown that the Presi- 
dent’s schedule was too low. Temporary offices have 
been opened by the National Coal Association in the 
Woodward Building. 


New Price for Coke Is Announced 


A pleasant surprise came to coke men with the an- 
nouncement that $6 is the price approved by the Presi- 
dent for coke at Connellsville. This is $2 higher than 
the price it had been feared would be named. Coal men 
are very generally of the opinion that this foreshadows 
an increase in coal prices, since the margin between the 
price fixed for coke and the present price of coal is so 
great that it probably will result in a great rush co build 
more beehive ovens. The statement fixing steel and 
coke prices, as given out officially, follows in full: 


The President has approved an agreement between the 
War Industries Board and the steel men, fixing the follow- 
ing prices, which become effective immediately, and are 
subject to revision Jan. 1, 1918: 


* Price 
Agreed Recent Reduction 
Commodity Basis Upon Price Amount PerCent. 
Iron ore...... Lower Lake ports..... $5.05*  $5.05* i, Se ae, <: 
De) Oa ee Connellsville......... 6. 00+ 16.00+ $10.00 62.50 
[tos Pe ae eee SiO crobont 33. 00* 58. 00* 25.00 43.10 
Steel bars, { Sysbureh } 2.90t 5.50f 2.60 47.30 
Shapes....... { cme ad Baty 3.00t 6. 00t 3.00 50.00 
Plates........ Deena 3.25¢ 11.00¢ © 7.75 70.50 
* Gross ton. + Net ton. + Hundredweight. 


It was stipulated, first, that there should be no reduction 
in the present rate of wages; second, that the prices above 
named should be made to the public and to the Allies, as 
well as to the Government; and third, that the steel men 
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pledge themselves to exert every effort necessary to keep 
up the production to the maximum of the past, so long as 
the war lasts. 

Measures will be taken by the War Industries Board for 
placing orders and supervising the output of the steel mills 
in such manner as to facilitate and expedite the requirements 
of the Government and its Allies for war purposes, and to 
supply the needs of the public according to their public 
importance and in the best interest of all, as far as prac- 
ticable. 

A spirit of codperation was manifested by the steel men, 
and no doubt is entertained that every effort will be made 
to bring the production as nearly as possible up to the 
extraordinary demands resulting from the war. 


Miners Ask Increase in Wages 


Representatives of operators and miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois met in Washington 
Sept. 25 and began negotiations looking to the revision 
of the wage scale. While formal announcement has not 
been made of the demands of the miners at this writing, 
it is understood that they will request the following: 
An increase of $1.90 for day men, both inside and out; 


. an increase of 10c. a ton for pick and machine mining; 


an increase of 20c. a ton to apply to thin vein opera- 
tions; an increase of 20 per cent. for yardage and dead 
work. 

John P. White was selected to preside over the meet- 
ings, which are exepcted to continue for a week. Horace 
Robins, of Cleveland, was selected as chairman of the 
operators’ caucus. The first day’s deliberations were 
confined largley to the addresses of Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
the fuel administrator, John P. White, the president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, and of William 
Green, secretary of the same organization. 


Some Official Rulings of the Fuel 
Administration 


Official rulings have begun to come down from the 
Fuel Administration. These will be followed by others, 
it is understood, as the many pending questions: are 
decided. No rulings have been made on profits or 
prices of retailers. Until such orders are issued, Dr. 
Garfield states, retail dealers are at liberty to sell coal 
at the market price. Dr. Garfield also announced that 
coal may be bought and sold at prices lower than those 
prescribed by the President until otherwise ordered. 
The rulings which have been handed down are as fol- 
lows: 


Operators who maintain their own sales department, 
whether in their own name or under a separate name, and 
dispose of coal directly to the dealer or consumer, are not 
to be regarded as “jobbers,” and may not charge the job- 
ber’s commission specified in the President’s proclamation 
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of Aug. 23. A jobber must be entirely independent of the 
operator, in fact as well as in name, in order to be entitled 
to charge a jobber’s commission. 

Free coal shipped from the mines subsequent to the pro- 
mulgation of the President’s order shall reach the dealer at 
the price fixed in the President’s order, plus only a proper 
jobber’s commission (if coal has been purchased through 
a jobber) and transportation charges; provided, however, 
that in no case shall the jobber’s commission exceed 15c. 
per ton of 2000 pounds. 

Coal from wagon mines, or coal delivered from mines 
direct to the consumer by wagon or truck may be sold at 
the President’s price plus a sum representing the cost of 
hauling. 

Coal bought by a railroad for its own use as fuel from 
a wagon mine may be sold at the President’s price plus a 
sum representing the cost of hauling. 

If the claim is made that any specific coal has been ac- 
quired by the dealer in accordance with a bona fide contract, 
enforceable at law, existing prior to the date of the order of 
the President applicable thereto, the burden of proof is upon 
the dealer and other parties to the contract to establish 
these facts. 

The effect of the President’s proclamation upon coal roll- 
ing when the proclamation was issued is to be decided by 
first ascertaining whether or not the title had passed from 
the operator to the consignee at the time the President’s 
proclamation became effective. 


Must Furnish Complete Data on 
Canadian Shipments 


With regard to the Canadian exportations, this in- 
formation was vouched at the Fuel Administration: 
“Tentative plans have been formulated after consulta- 
tions with representatives of the Canadian Government 
by which it is expected to maintain a flow of coal to 
Canada in amounts sufficient for Canadian needs and 
without interruption in the operation of Canadian 
plants, while at the same time guarding against a coal 
famine in either our own northwestern states or in the 
states of New England. 

“On the basis of the information called for, and in 
cooperation with the Priority Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Shipping Board, it is 
hoped that the supply of coal available for the North- 
west, Canada and New England may be so conserved 
and shipments so made as to meet not only the normal 
demands of all these sections, but the extra industrial 
demands occasioned by the war.” 

Some complaint is reflected here by those interested 
in Canadian business at the short time allowed for 
complying, within the time specified, with the exacting 
conditions for the conduct of this business. Many oper- 
ators are at a loss to understand why the information 
demanded must be made up in two ways to meet what 
appears to be a duplication of requests from the Fuel 
Administration. This may be answered in part by the 
fact that one of the returns will be handled by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the other by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The letters calling for detailed knowledge as to 
Canadian shipments did not reach most operators until 
Sept. 22. Sept. 23 was Sunday, thereby making it very 
difficult to furnish the data requested prior to Sept. 
26. The demand for this information is of interest 
generally from the fact that it indicates the policy likely 
to be followed in further requests for information. 
The letter, which bears the signature of Dr. Garfield, 
is as follows: 


Every coal operator, producer, jobber, dock company and 
other person (hereinafter called the exporter) who has at 
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any time during the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1917, en- 
gaged in or expects or wishes during the 12 months begin- 
ning Sept. 1, 1917, to engage in, the sale, for use in Canada, 
of either kind (anthracite or bituminous) of coal produced 
in the United States, or in the shipment of any such coal 
from any point in the United States to any point in Canada, 
is hereby required to notify the Fuel Administrator by 
letter (or in the special circumstances, hereinafter stated, 


‘by telegram) of such intention or wish to engage in such 


sale or shipment. Such letter must set forth the following 
information and data: 

1. The amount in tons (2000 lb. for bituminous and 2240 
Ib. for anthracite coal) which the exporter desires to ship 
by any method or route from this country to Canada during 
the remainder (after the date of his letter) of the 12 months 
beginning Sept. 1, 1917, and the amount already shipped 
between Sept. 1 and the date of such letter. 

2. The amount of such shipments which the exporter 
expects or wishes to make during each of the 12 calendar 
months beginning Sept. 1, 1917. 

38. The route or routes, and whether rail, lake or a com- 
bination or the two, by which he expects or desires to make 
his shipments of coal, and the amount of each kind of coal 
by each route. 

4. The general division, district or province of Canada to 
which such shipments are desired to be made, and if more 
than one, the approximate amount desired to be made of 
each kind of coal to each such division, district or province. 

5. The amount of tonnage of each kind of coal for which 
the exporter has orders on hand at this date for shipment 
to Canada, and the amount of such orders on hand at the 
date of his letter of notification to the Fuel Administrator. 

6. The amount in tons (2000 lb. for bituminous and 2240 
lb. for anthracite coal) which the exporter shipped from 
this country to Canada in each calendar month of the 12 
months ending Aug. 31, 1917. 

7. The route or routes, and whether rail, lake or a com- 
bination of the two, by which he shipped such coal during 
each of said 12 calendar months, and the amount of each 
kind of coal by each route. 

8. The general division, district or province of Canada to 
which such shipments were made during the 12 months 
ending Aug. 31, 1917, and if more than one, the approximate 
amount of each kind of coal shipped to each such division, 
district or province. 

9. The name of each consignee, the location to which each 
consignment was made and the total amount of each kind 
of coal shipped to each consignee by the exporter from this 
country to Canada during the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 
1917. 

The letter of notification required by the terms of this 
notice from each exporter must reach the office of the under- 
signed on or before Sept. 25, 1917. If for any reason the 
exporter fears his letter may not reach the undersigned 
before Sept. 25, he may communicate by telegraph to the 
undersigned, stating his desire to engage in the business of 
shipping coal to Canada during the 12 months beginning 
Sept. 1, 1917, and including in his telegram the information 
called for in questions (1) and (6) above. Any such tele- 
gram should be confirmed by a letter from the exporter con- 
taining all the information called for by this notice. 

All communications to the undersigned under the terms 
of this notice should be signed either personally by prin- 
cipals or by a duly authorized agent, and those signed by 
an agent should be accompanied with evidence of his au- 
thority. 

Except for good cause shown upon written application to 
the Fuel Administrator, no operator, purchaser, jobber, dock 
company or other person, from whom a notification by 
letter or telegram has not been received on or before Sept. 
25, 1917, will be permitted to engage in the business of the 
sale, for use in Canada, or in the shipment of any such 
coal from any point in the United States to any point in 
Canada, unless hereafter specifically licensed so to do by 
the Exports Administrative Board upon application filed 
with said board and approved by the Fuel Administrator. 

Exporters who comply with the terms of this notice will 
be advised at an early date of the regulations under which 
shipments of coal are thereafter to be made by them from 
the United States to Canada. Until such regulations are 
established, shipments to Canada by exporters who have 
complied with the terms of this notice may be continued as 
heretofore. 





The design for the coal-cleaning plants to be used 
by the Government in Alaska has been completed by 
George Watkin Evans, of the Bureau of Mines’ staff. 


September 29, 1917 


ed 


General Labor Review 


It is hard to feel any interest in any other and lesser 
labor matter till the Central Competitive Conference has 
concluded its session. That conference will be followed, of 
course, by another series of meetings in which the Anthra- 
cite, the central Pennsylvania, the Southwest, the Okla- 
homa, the northern Wyoming and southern Wyoming, the 
Montana and the Oregon districts will settle their difficul- 
ties. There will also be settlements in the districts com- 
posing the Central Competitive District and then settlements 
in the subdistricts, and so on almost ad infinitum. 

Let us hope the first agreement will be so simple that the 
subsidiary agreements will be less exciting than usual. It 
will be hard, however, to in- 
duce the central Pennsylvania 
mine workers to confine their 
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The Labor Situation 
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Wage Conference at Washington 


On going to press, the main interest centers arour” the 
wage conference at Washington, where the mine workers 
are seeking peacefully, though persistently, to set aside a 
contract already once modified. The mine workers ask: 
(1) An increase of 15c. a ton on pick and machine mining 
at all basing points throughout the United States; (2) the 
percentage of increase granted in machine mining to be 
applied to all differentials between thick and thin veins; 
(8) an increase of $1.90 per day for all daymen; (4) an 
advance of 20 per cent. in all deadwork and yardage. 

The meeting was originally called at Indianapolis, Sept. 6, 
but was adjournec at the request of Coal Administrator 
H. A. Garfield, who desired 
to discuss the issues with the 
He was 


attentions to the wage scale. 
Their minds are set on chang- 
ing working conditions also. 
And in the anthracite region 
the war is going to be re- 
garded as a reason for estab- 
lishing the closed shop. The 
mine workers propose to use 
the war as an excuse for all 
kinds of demands.. In the 
Panther Creek Valley, the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co., an anthracite concern, is 
importing negroes from the 
New York subways for the 
operation of its collieries. 
There are but few negroes 
among the mine workers of 
the anthracite region. The 
stationary firemen of the col- 
lieries in and around Scranton 
are demanding shorter hours 
and a 15 per cent. increase 
in wages and have gone on 


Under no circumstances must we allow the pro- 
duction of coal to stop. It is our business as 
American citizens to produce that coal just as 
certainly as it is the business of other American 
citizens who are in the ranks of the army to 
march on over all obstacles. I am told that under 
ordinary circumstances this would not be the time 
when you would meet together to consider a re- 
adjustment of the wage scale. But a new factor 
has been injected into the situation. Americans 
under present circumstances, perhaps above the 


peovle of any other country, stand firmly upon 


their agreements. But as men who appreciate 
all the angles of a situation they regard it as 
reasonable to meet to review the factors which 
have entered into the situation, and, to quote the 
words of the law, to go to the root of the con- 
tract and consider those things which would have 
been considered had both parties known the situ- 
ation as it exists today.—Coal Administrator 
H. A. Garfield, at the conference of operators and 


contending parties. 
not able, apparently, to 
make the conference unnec- 
essary, and when it became 
inevitable, he arranged that 
it be held at Washington un- 
der his supervision and with- 
in reach of his counsel. The 
conference commenced on 
Sept. 25. Mr. Garfield had 
the first word. He urged the 
importance of the production 
of coal in words which we 
here quote in an inset. He 
then declares, in words also 
se quoted, that new condi- 
tions may require a remedial 
action modifying the terms of 
contract. In his brief state- 
ment he was most diplomat- 
ically cautious. He did not 
admit that there were any 
new conditions requiring a 
change in wage. He said: 
“Unless you can agree that 


strike to enforce it. The 
strike is similar to those 
started first in District No. 
9 and then in District No. 7. 
In each case it was defeated by the union as it was in 
violation of the contract. Now it has broken out in District 
No. 1, and Tom Dempsey, the president, has declared it a 
violation of the contract and a breach of union rules. The 
places of the striking men will doubtless be promptly filled. 
A few men like the firemen cannot succeed in breaking their 
contract. It takes a more numerous body of men to do that. 

The button strike at the Beaver Brook and Honey Brook 
mines, near Hazleton, Penn., ended Sept. 22. For three 
days over 1500 men and boys were idle. All those who had 
delayed payment of union dues were brought to time. 

In central and western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio the mines are working as steadily as a deficient car 
supply will allow. In Kentucky and Tennessee conditions 
are still unchanged; the strike is said to be near an end, but 
no one can size up the situation satisfactorily. In Michigan 
the mine workers want the mines controlled by the Govern- 
ment. In Montana a mine where the mine workers were 
disciplined for striking without waiting for permission has 
returned to work, the new local being constituted of more 
amenable men and given a new charter. In the Fernie 
district of British Columbia a strike against paying poll 
tax temporarily closed the mines. 


mine workers of Central Competitive District. 





the factor that has entered in 
is of such a nature that it 
ought to produce some modi- 
fication or change, then no 
modification or change will be made; but if you decide that 
some modification or change ought to be made, then I take 
it that you will provide for it.” 

The speeches of John P. White and William Green both 
laid more stress on the need for keeping the mine workers 
in the industry than on the increased cost of living. They 
also pointed out how hard it was to keep the men in leash 
with higher wages so general. The mine workers seek ta 
be among those who have found the war profitable. 

White and Green did not say that the mine workers were 
anxious to make a better living during the war than they 
made before it. They did not declare that they were seeking 
to profiteer. But as an actual matter of fact this is what 
the greater part or all this demand on the part of the mine 
workers actually amounts to. The temptation is natural 
enough; no man with normal impulses but has had the same 
desire at one time or another. The question is, Shall it be 
allowed? If it is, surely these war wages should not be 
freed from the exactions of the tax collector any more than 
the war profits are to be. 

Mr. White said: “We feel as representatives of the miners 
that there is only one way in which to solve this situation 
adequately, and that is by the coal operators agreeing to 
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modify the present wage scale to such an extent that the 
miners will have a greater earning power than they have 
at this present time. 

“Every other industry is competing for labor. The Gov- 
ernment itself is offering better wages than the coal-mining 
industry affords. The selective draft is taking from the 
mines the flower of the young manhood among the miners. 
Industrial disturbances of great magnitude have taken place 
in the mining districts, and it is idle to believe that we can 
temporize with this situation much longer. 

“We, as officers of the miners’ organization, have endeav- 
ored to control the situation and keep it within the bounds 
of the usual rules and regulations that govern us in our 
relation with the employers, but conditions over which we 
have no control render that well-nigh impossible.” 


Mine Workers Seek To Profit from the War 


The reader will note that while these are all arguments 
which tend to show that a higher wage would be best for 
the industry and for production, they do not show that the 
miner needs more wages to keep up his former manner of 
life. Surely the selective draft does not compel the mine 
worker to complain about his lot or justify him in asking 
for more wages. 

The attitude of the operators is to some extent conflict- 
ing. Some of those who come from districts where Govern- 
ment quartermasters and munitions plants’ labor agents 
have been distressingly active in weaning away men, rather 
favor a new wage scale. It is felt by others who are not 
operators of unionized mines that a raise in union wages 
accompanied by an increase in prices would make it possible 
for the small miners which have been paying all kinds of 
wages to go on working at the high scales they have long 
ago established. The closing of these small mines resulted 
not so much in increasing the force at the large union mines 
as in adding to the labor force at the big steel mills. The 
men when rendered idle by the closing of their mines left 
the occupation of mining to engage in other industries. 


Morrow Denies Miners Are Leaving for Mills 


However, J. D. A. Morrow, secretary of the National 
Association of Coal Operators, takes up the cudgels strongly 
for the scale signed in the spring of this year. He says that 
it is not true that thousands of miners are being lured from 
the mines by higher wages. He declares that an increase 
of 15c. a ton means an advance of 25 per cent. to miners 
who under a supplemental agreement last April received an 
advance of approximately 20 per cent. 

As for the increase of $1.90 a day for all day laborers, 
he declares, according to the papers, that it represents an 
average increase of from 60 to 70 per cent. for this un- 
skilled labor, placing the price of a day’s work at from 
$4.25 to $5.50, instead of $2.35 to $3.60 per day as it now is. 
The increase on the lower wage, which few get, is, however, 
just about 80 per cent., while for the higher wage which is 
more general the increase is roughly 52% per cent. 


A Roster of the Men in the Confabulation 


Of course, in this preliminary conference only the Central 
Competitive District is represented. The western Penn- 
sylvania operators are W. K. Field, John Donaldson, Wil- 
liam Henderson, Samuel Taylor, Joseph Patterson, James 
Armstrong, Tracy Guthrie and J. H. Sanford. Ohio sent 
S. H. Robbins, C. E. Maurer, Michael Gallagher, Joseph 
Pursglove, G. C. Weitzel, George F. Everbaugh, W. H. 
Haskins and A. R. Hamilton. Illinois was represented by 
E. T. Bent, W. J. Spencer, W. B. Jess, C. M. Moderwell, 
Rice Miller, T. T. Brewster, W. J. Jenkins and H. C. Adams, 
while Indiana’s interests were intrusted to W. J. Freeman, 
J. C. Kolsem, Hugh Shirkie, H. G. Richards, A. M. Ogle, 
E. D. Logsden, M. L. Gould and P. H. Penna. 

The western Pennsylvania mine worker representatives 
were Philip Murray, Robert G. Gibbons, William Hargest, 
James Hood, Thomas Hughes, Fred Gullick, William Hynes 
and Sidney Davis. The roster from Ohio consisted of John 
Moore, Lee Hall, Sanford Snyder, Thomas Price, John Sax- 
ton, William Rov and W. C. Thompson. From Illinois came 
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Frank Farrington, Walter Nesbit, Harry Fishwick, Pio 
Franckey, Edward Dobbins, Ben Williams, Mose Johnson 
and G. F. Mercer. Indiana sent Edward Stewart, James 
Sheil, William Mitch, Jack Grange, Archie Forbes, William 
Raney and James McKinney. 

Later reports declare that the operators on Sept. 26 re- 
fused to grant the increased wage requested, stating that 
it could not be paid so long as the present schedule of prices 
set by the Government remained in force. They also in- 
formed the Coal Administrator that these wages would 
completely close a large proportion of the mines if the 
operators are compelled to concede them. 

As is usual, the opposing parties have formed a joint 
committee of more manageable size to discuss their differ- 
ences. These are as follows: Operators—C. M. Moderwell 
and T. T. Brewster, Illinois; C. E. Maurer and J. C. Weit- 
zel, Ohio; William Henderson and J. A. Donaldson, west- 
ern Pennsylvania; P. H. Hanna and W. J. Freeman, In- 
diana. 

Miners—Edward Stewart and William Welch, Indiana; 
John Moore and J. W. Savage, Ohio; Philip Murray and 
Robert Gibbons, western Pennsylvania; Harry Fishwick 
and Frank Farrington, Illinois. 

The ex-officio members are: John P. White, president, 
United Mine Workers; William Green, secretary; Frank 
J. Hayes, vice president; Robert L. Lewis, statistician. 


Pennsy Soft Coal Mines Run Steadily 


Labor conditions in central and western Pennsylvania 
remain unchanged. The war draft is, however, depleting 
the mine forces. Along the Salisbury branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. there has been a protracted strike for the 
recognition of the union. It is hoped that this will soon be 
at anend. A few miners have returned to work at the mines 
of the Grassy Run Coal Co. and the number increases daily. 
The men at the Smokeless Coal Co.’s operation at Hoovers- 
ville went on strike recently, but after four days resumed 
operations. The car supply on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
in the Somerset County field, has been deplorable—barely 
30 per cent. during the week ending Sept. 22. 


Surely These Men are Not Poor 


The 4300 miners of Springfield, Ill., who were on strike 
a week for “their constitutional rights of public assemblage 
and free speech,” have returned to work after being per- 
mitted to parade on Sunday afternoon and listen to speeches 
denouncing the officials who prevented them from parading 
the Sunday before, when there was danger of disorder. It 
cost them $18,000 a day while they were out. The coal 
supply was diminished 25,000 tons a day. All this was in 
violation of the miners’ contract with the operators and 
without the authorization of the mine workers’ officials. 

The strike grew out of the street-car men’s strike in 
Springfield and extended to other industries, affecting in 
all 8000 men. It was called by a “general strike commit- 
tee,” which, after the parade and speeches on Sunday, 
adopted a resolution authorizing itself to continue its work 
and issue a call to workers to assert themselves whenever 
their constitutional rights are being denied or set aside. 

Frank Farrington, state president for Illinois of the 
United Mine Workers of America, issued a statement re- 
buking the miners for striking in violation of their agree- 
ment and denouncing the “strike committee” which usurped 
the authority of the United Mine Workers’ officials. It is 
addressed to the Springfield miners’ locals and the strike 
committee. He declares that the course followed in the 
strike and threatened to be followed under the authoriza- 
tion given the committee to continue its work threatens to 
destroy the miners’ union in that state. 

He reminds the miners that while they were striking for 
their “constitutional” rights they were violating their own 
constitution, which vests the executive board of the union 
with the exclusive right to order strikes. Continuing, he 
says: “Any strike that may take place by reason of the 
direction of this strike committee will be in violation of the 
laws of the United Mine Workers o£ America, and those 
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responsible for exercising usurped authority and any mem- 
bers of the miners’ union responding to their direction will 
be subject to the punishment prescribed in the laws of our 
organization.” 

In concluding his statement, which he says is written by 
direction of the district executive board, he says: “We can- 
not allow 4000 or 5000 miners in Springfield to disregard 
the laws and rules laid down for the government of the 
80,000 members of the Illinois miners’ union, and we shall 
combat with all the powers of our organization any attempt 
on the part of the so-called local strike committee to again 
influence a strike of miners in Springfield and vicinity. So 
far as the miner members of this strike committee are con- 
cerned, they are acting without constitutional authority; 
their conduct is presumptuous, and they are attempting to 
usurp authority that, if allowed, would destroy every funda- 
mental of the United Mine Workers of America.” 

Farrington declared his belief that the miners, by the 
unauthorized strike, had seriously hampered if not alto- 
gether defeated efforts of their officials to secure for them 
an increase of wages. He was pleading the high cost of 
living and the increasing difficulty of the miners meeting 
their living expenses, before Coal Administrator Garfield 
in Washington, when information of the strike was received 
and Garfield came back at him with a demand to know how 
they could afford to lay off for a week if they could not meet 
their living expenses. 

Four hundred men were out of work most of last week 
because the drivers in the Shiloh mine of the Southern 
Coal, Coke and Mining Co., near Belleville, Ill., struck for 
an advance. They returned to work the latter part of the 
week under the old conditions, not having gained anything. 
The drivers at other mines have made the same demand 
and in a number of instances have tried unsuccessfully to 
enforce it by striking, but in every instance they have been 
compelled by the state union officials to return to work. 

Three hundred miners struck at Carlinville, Ill, a few 
days ago, claiming that the powder furnished them was of 
inferior quality and that they were consequently unable 
to produce a maximum quantity of coal. The indications 
were that the operators will furnish a higher grade of 
powder to appease the workers. 


Big Strike Said To Near Settlement 


An optimistic prediction that a settlement of the strike 
in the southwestern Kentucky-Tennessee field might not be 
far off was made to the representative of Coal Age by B. W. 
Whitfield, of Harlan, just from the heart of the strike zone. 
Mr. Whitfield stated that a large proportion of the miners 
were ready and willing to return to work, and that the 
indications were the strike would be over when enough more 
came around to that view to overcome the influence of out- 
side agitators, who are even now losing their hold on the 
men. Some of the operators have lately been pessimistic 
and have declared that the strike is likely to last a long 
time. Union officials are said to have declared that every 
union miner in the country would be assessed to help the 
Kentucky-Tennessee miners in their fight. If this is true, 
the operators certainly face a long strike. 

A series of meetings of the strikers have recently been 
held at the centers in the field. It is said that they have 
been well attended by mine-workers, who became quite 
demonstrative when the union heads made promises that 
the international organization would back the strikers to 
the end. However, it is readily apparent that the strike is 
losing much of its early vigor and discussions of forcible 
intervention on the part of the Government to draft the 
strikers as mine workers are not adding to their ardor. In 
some cases operators are evicting the striking miners from 
their homes. At Middlesboro the operators have taken 
action and have been equally successful in securing their 
eviction orders when the trials were before juries and when 
they were decided by the court. Once there is a definite and 
final ruling in the Fuel Administrator’s bureau as to the 
price scale, it is insisted by observers, a settlement of the 
strike will be speedy. 
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In Kentucky and Tennessee you can get any assurance 
you please as to the way the strike is going. Both sides 
expect to win shortly “hands down.” <A telegram from Coal 
Administrator Garfield to the people of central Kentucky, 
who declared a coal famine was imminent, read as follows: 
“Suppliers of the Lexington Utilities Co. and Kentucky 
Traction and Terminal Co. are directed to arrange delivery 
of sufficient coal to keep plants in operation. Understand 
shortage due strikes certain Tennessee and Kentucky mines, 
which will receive immediate attention and action.” 

The Kentucky people believe this foreshadows Govern- 
ment control for the mines, which employ about 1700 men. 
In western Kentucky the miners are still being organized. 
About 200 of the 300 mine workers at the Fern Hill, Lee 
Rudy, John Rudy, W. T. Patrick, Malinger, Hoback, Over- 
street and other small mines in Daviess County have or- 
ganized local unions as part of District No. 23. The others 
are expected to join. Progress in organizing the men at 
the mines of the larger companies to the west and south- 
west of Daviess County is not so evident. 


Southwest Stirs But Does Not Strike 


The mine workers in the Southwest are working fairly 
well, but the situation is somewhat uncertain. It is feared 
that at any moment the coal miners may join with the other 
unionized men to settle the troubles that Kansas City is 
having with its policemen, its street-car men, its packing 
employees and its freight handlers. The trouble with the 
policemen leads all others. 

John R. Ransom, police commissioner, discharged some 
policemen for not riding in cars to protect strike breakers 
in the street-car employees’ strike. Governor Gardner de- 
manded his resignation, and the unions have insisted that 
the policemen be reinstated. There are 43 of them, in- 
cluding two sergeants, and in their behalf a general strike 
involving the coal-mine workers is threatened. 

The coal operators are pleased, however, to note that 
they have the assistance of the United Mine Workers in 
crushing what is known as the Working Class Union. This 
organization is frankly for direct action, the class war and, 
what is as bad, is anticonscriptionist. It appears to be the 
I. W. W. of the Southwest. 

Osage County is still idle, the miners insisting on a 50c. 
advance. But in considering this strike its unimportance 
must be borne in mind. Whatever Osage County might 
do under favorable circumstances it is certain that in 1915 
it only mined 100,000 tons, whereas Kansas as a whole, only 
the eleventh state in the union as far as output is con- 
cerned, mined in that year nearly 7,000,000 tons. Even the 
nonunion mines in Osage County that are operated by co- 
operative companies and labor exchanges are shut down 
because with the 50c. advance the Government price does 
not provide an operating profit. 

In Arkansas, Deming No. 2 has been closed since Aug. 
27, 100 mine workers being idle. The men quit, without 
any of the preliminaries for which the contract insistently 
calls, alleging that the rule requiring precedence in em- 
ployment in those applying for work was not being ob- 
served. The international board has sent a board member 
to solve the difficulty, and he is trying to get the men 
back to work, after which the arbitration provision of the 
contract can be put in operation. 


In Michigan the mine workers are trying to secure a 
wage increase. It is understood that the Bay City delegates 
to the convention favored the taking over of the mines by 
the state, and a petition to Governor Sleeper asking for 
such action, with a further appeal in view to the Federal 
Government if state action should be found unconstitutional. 
The mine workers also seek a minimum wage of $5 per day. 
This is really less than is now being asked in the Central 
Competitive Field. There $5.50 a day is practically the 
minimum wage sought by the union leaders. It seems re- 
markable that the Michigan mine workers favor Govern- 
ment control. In general they are even more strongly op- 
posed to the Federalization of the industry than are the 
operators. 
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O ONE has yet defined the word “profiteer,” and 

so its meaning is open to doubt; but it is safe, 
perhaps, to define it as “One who makes a bigger profit 
during the war than he would make in peace.” Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson, in his address to the Chamber of 
‘Commerce of the United States, said: “#mployers and 
employees should both be willing to yield something for 
industrial peace, should both be willing to make sacri- 
fices to keep our industries running smoothly. I have 
said to employees that this is no time to insist on 
recognition of the union, no time to insist on the 
changes of standards in work. J have told them that 
if they have been unable to gain recognition of 
unions in normal times, they should not endanger their 
country’s future by insisting on it in these abnormal 
times.” 


This is an admirable principle. Secretary Wilson, 
however, goes on to apply it to profiteering in the 
following words, which have an extremely fair ring 
but which are for that reason the more subject to 
objection: “But I also want to say to you employers 
that this is no time to stand upon your prejudices, 
no time to insist on profiteering. If you have been 
unable to gain big profits in normal times, you should 
not take advantage of your country’s necessities by 
insisting on abnormal profits in these times.” 
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HE comparison between taking profits and striking 

for benefits is not happy, because high prices in 
most industries are the result not of combinations, 
nor of restrictions of output, but arise solely from 
the condition cf the market. To strike for union con- 
ditions is to endeavor to compel a new condition at 
the extreme peril of the country. On the other hand, 
the high prices of coal and other products were merely 
accepted by the producer, not imposed on the public. 
If it is profiteering for the coal operator to accept pay 
for his coal at the market price, it is also profiteering 
for the workingman to accept increased pay such as 
was given last week by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. There is no difference in principle. 
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However, the main weakness in the comparison arises 
from the fact that profits are not like strikes a hin- 
drance, but are a help to the war. Let us take an 
analogy: A flower springs up, reaches its full grandeur, 
fades and dies down. There is no outcome from its 
brief and purposeless life, unless a bee comes around 
looking for honey. The bee visits several thousands of 
flowers, taking a little honey from each one. It car- 
ries it to its hive, and when the comb is full the 
bee-keeper takes out most of the comb leaving just a 
little to keep the bee in good heart and to feed him 
during the winter season. 
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HE average workman is like the flower. He makes 

the honey of profit, it is true, but when all is 
done the profit is all gone. The capitalist is like the 
bee. He gathers the honey of profit and stores it in 
the hive. The bee-keeper of our parable is the Govern- 
ment, and during the war it should take most of the 
comb, leaving just enough for the stimulation of the 
bee. Perhaps some day we will come across some 
Burbanked flowers which will extract their own honey 
and deliver it to some central station. Some day we 
will have workingmen who will save their mite and 
bank it or invest it. There are a few of them who 
do so already, but not so many that we can rely on 
them to supply the sinews of war. 
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The capitalist who collects the profits of labor is 
badly needed. He who collects much does well, and he 
who collects more does better. The bee-keeper should 
regard the latter as of a better strain. But from all 
who gather honey a like toll should be taken. The 
attitude that a past profit is a perquisite that a man 
has a right to go on collecting during the war is fatally 
wrong. No one should get rich or live better during 
this struggle for liberty. To do so is profiteering. He 
should rather get poorer or live worse. But profits 
should be large so that the Government can obtain large 
sums of money from heavy taxes. 


* * * 


T IS to be feared that some rich men are hoping 

to increase their possessions during the war. Let 
a generously planned taxation wholly relieve them from 
sucn an improper idea. There are workingmen who 
believe that the war is a time for new extravagances. 
Let high prices cause that ignoble dream to fade. There 
are lots of poor men nowadays, judging by all reports— 
men who have bought automobiles and will be impover- 
ished till they have finished paying for them. They 
can barely buy the gasoline to run them, especially 
if they take time off to make pleasure trips. One 
realizes that these men must have an increase in income 
at once, that prices must be kept down so that they 
can pay their bills and run their flivvers. The cry in 
the Dakotas is quite sore. High prices have given the 
farmers ambitions, and they must have a high price 
for wheat to help them maintain their new ideals of 
satisfactory existence. 


% * * 


The miners in some places are in much the same 
predicament. However, let us pay no attention to their 
clamor; let us not restrict our resources by regulating 
prices, but let us rather tax the profits away almost 
as fast as they are made, remembering only that it 
is well to leave a little honey in the hive, as a stimulant 
and as a food. Industry requires even more. It needs 
something also for expansion. 
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Of What Value Is the Miner’s Garden? 


HERE is little question but our efforts to plant 

gardens and increase the output of comestibles has 
had a beneficial effect. At the same time it is well to 
examine just how a miner might plant a good garden 
and not benefit anyone appreciably. 

Let us suppose that a miner plants his patch and tills 
it when he would not otherwise be working. It is a 
successful little plot, and from it he obtains good and 
varied food that saves him from purchasing much food. 

But having reduced his food bills, he is able to spend 
more on articles of luxury. He thereby uses more 
manufactured goods than he did before. The industries 
he thus stimulates compete with the farmer and truck 
grower for labor, and the last condition is no better 
than the first. 

In fact, the call to produce more may have an unfor- 
tunate effect. Large outputs have little value in them- 
selves, as the operator knows well. The only value of 
a large production is that where there is more pro- 
duced more can be saved. If consumption rises with 
production, the whole effect of speeded industry is lost. 
Of all the many and varied cries the war has developed 
there is none so important as the one word, ‘‘Save’’; 
nor is there any that is harder to put into practice. 


What Is the Answer? 


OAL AGE is in daily receipt of letters, telegrams 

and telephone calls imploring us to tell the writers 
or speakers where and how they may buy—often re- 
gardless of price, kind or variety—enough fuel to keep 
their plants running. On the other hand, we are also 
often in receipt of letters from coal producers asking 
how they may dispose of a certain portion of their out- 
put in full compliance with the law, and yet at such a 
price as not to incur a financial loss. The following is 
quoted from a letter received from West Virginia: 

Some time back we contracted with a number of team 

track coal loaders to take their output at specified prices. 
Since then the price has been set at a lower figure. . 
We have thus a number of cars per week to handle which 
we cannot now sell except at a loss. What we 
would like to do is to get in touch with a number of con- 
sumers who are financially reliable_and in need of coal, who 
would be glad to accept shipments from us at a price that 
would not net us a loss nor get us into trouble. Can you 
give us the names of several such consumers? 

Here is a case which is characteristic of the entire 
country. On one side is the producer, desirous of keep- 
ing both the letter and the spirit of the law, anxious 
to dispose of his output, yet naturally disliking the 
idea of selling his output at a financial disadvantage. 
On the other side is the consumer whose business is 
earning a profit, who is short of fuel with which to 
carry on his business, and who consequently is willing 
to pay any price for coal that is within reason—a 
price that would at least be equal to and probably far 
in excess of the figure that would permit the producer 
to escape loss. Between these two elements that are 
not only willing but anxious to transact business on a 
basis that would be mutually satisfactory and advan- 
tageous stand the agents of the Government, who 
vehemently preach the doctrine that “under no circum- 
stances must the production of coal be stopped.” 
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Is it the intention of the Government to utterly de- 
stroy the small operations of the land, the aggregate 
output of which, although possibly small, nevertheless 
means all the difference between having enough fuel 
for American life and industry and not enough? Do 
the Washington officials rely upon the ardent patriotism 
of the coal producers to impel them to mine coal and 
sell it regularly at a loss? Is it the intention of Uncle 
Sam to deliberately throttle and strangle the fuel in- 
dustry, or is it the spirit of price fixation to lop off 
excrescences and prune down the “sucker shoots” rep- 
resented by ridiculously abnormal prices, but leave the 
legitimate growth free to expand and develop and bring 
forth healthy fruit in the form of a substantial and 
vitally essential coal production? 

If the spirit of price fixation has been befogged by 
the letter thereof, if the fundamental idea has been 
obscured by the legal wording, the time is ripe for an 
unshrouding. The goddess of justice should be unveiled. 





At a conference between the operators and miners’ 
representatives held in Washington on Tuesday, Dr. 
Garfield made a few remarks, the essence of which 
was that both sides get together and arrive at a conclu- 
sion that would permit of the uninterrupted production 
of coal. The speech carried with it no threat, implied or 
otherwise, but from a United States senator comes tne 
information that unless the coal operators and miners 
adjust their differences within a few days the Govern- 
ment will take over and operate the mines. Whether’ 
this proposed step, if taken, would result in a solution 
of the coal problem is open to conjecture, but that the 
situation is too serious to admit of delay is granted. A 
revision of coal prices upward, and a granting of higher 
wages to the miners would go far toward settling the 
matter. If this relief cannot be rendered mine owners, 
then the Government is welcome to the job of conducting 
a losing business. 


T is a prime consideration 
SAFE Y in mining. Low costs are 
no credit to a coal operator or any company official 
if they have been attained at a sacrifice of human 
life and limb. It is for this reason that the Oct. 
13 issue of Coal Age, devoted to “Safety, First 
Aid and Welfare” work, will be of intense in- 
terest to every man who is connected in any way 
with the production of coal. In these days of la- 


bor shortage, those companies having a reputa- 
tion for taking care of their men are likely to 
feel the pinch in the labor market far less than 


the concerns that think only of dollars and tons. 
This is the last call for your contribution to the 
safety special. Get your article to us immediately, 
and don’t fail to send something in even though 
it is but a brief description of some small device 
or simple method you are using effectively. How 
many of your old friends know where you are or 
what you are doing? Use this opportunity to re- 
introduce yourself to the industry. Every lick 
counts to day. Every idea helps the game along. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow; write tonight. 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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MARYLAND COAL CO., CLAY PRODUCTS PLANT, LONACONING, MD. 
The coal to run this plant comes from the Freeport seam, the tipple being shown to the left in the photograph 








KGG-PICKING BELT AND LOADING CHUTE AT A SOUTHERN COAL MINE 
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TRIP OF CARS IN A PNEUMATIC ROTARY DUMP 
Dump length is sufficient to admit six mine cars, and is operated by compressed air under control of a man on the tipple floor 


SHOWING THE PNEUMATIC ROTARY. DUMP ACTION 
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Mining Thin Coal 


Letter No. 2—Allow me to suggest that the 32-in. 
seam of soft Kittanning coal described by H. J. Werder, 
Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 340, can be worked best by the 
longwall method of mining. Because of the thinness 
of the seam, I am not surprised that he has experienced 
difficulty in holding his men, as the mine is operated 
in competition with thicker coal. Nevertheless, the 
seam is workable, though at a less profit than would be 
realized were the coal thicker. 

There are miners who prefer to work in a thin seam 
rather than in a thick one, provided the coal is at least 
a yard thick. I have worked in an 18-in. seam myself, 
but cannot say that it was comfortable. The fact is, 
however, that when miners once become acquainted 
with the work they are more willing to stay, especially 
if the coal is easy to dig. In working this coal, the 
longwall method would, I believe, have the advantage 
of throwing the miners together on a single face where 
they can keep company with each other, which would 
have a tendency to hold the men, as miners like com- 
pany when at their work. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PLAN 


Briefly described, my plan would be to drive three 
parallel headings straight from the foot of the shaft 
and use the middle one for an endless-rope haulage 
road, brushing the roof to a height required for head- 
room. Crossroads should be driven to the right and 
left of these headings and gateroads turned off the 
crossheadings to reach the face. 

Small mules could probably be used to advantage on 
the crossroads, which should be driven not more than 
100 yd. apart, so as to cut off the gateroads at this 
distance and reduce the distance of tramming on the 
gateroads. It would probably be necessary to take 
down from 12 to 18 in. of roof on the crossroads and 
about a foot on the gateroads. The material thus ob- 
tained should be used in building good packwalls on 
each side of the roads. 

I would not advocate taking up the 10 in. of slate 
in the bottom, as this would expose the fireclay to con- 
tact with the mine water and cause it to swell, which 
would create much trouble. In some instances, in my 
experience, the swelling of the fireclay in the floor has 
lifted the track up to the roof, in places, when the 
weight settled on the packs at the side of the road. In 
order to prevent this trouble I would brush the roof to 
obtain the necessary headroom on all roads and leave 
the bottom undisturbed. 

If the seam lies about level it may be possible to 
extend the endless-rope haulage directly to the tipple. 
If the cars must be handled up to the face, which is 
the case where no conveyor is used, they should not 
exceed a half-ton in capacity. If conveyors are used at the 
face the capacity of the cars should not exceed 14 tons. 
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Should the coal prove very soft and not able to with- 
stand the roof pressure, it may be possible to improve 
the condition by working the coal on the butts. One 
method of doing this is to sump in opposite the head of 
the gateroad far enough to carry a breast of coal along 
the face. This would permit the gate sidepacks to be 
built in advance of extracting the coal, and would have 
the advantage of giving the needed support to the gate- 
roads, in case of a sudden roof pressure being exerted. 
In my opinion this seam can be worked at a reasonable 
profit if properly handled and the men become acquainted 
with the work and satisfied. JOHN OLDROYD. 

Janelew, W. Va. 


Unit vs. Departmental Control 


Letter No. 1—The Foreword of Coal Age, Sept. 15, 
contrasting the unit or centralized control of mining 
operations, with the plan of dividing the management 
into separate and distinct departments, presents some 
very interesting arguments for and against each of 
these methods. The comparison proves that the ques- 
tion of properly organizing work and placing the au- 
thority for its execution is a perplexing phase of 
management. 

The editor has been kind enough to invite the readers 
of Coal Age to discuss the relative merits of these two 
systems of control and has outlined the subjects so 
clearly that, without doubt, the opinions that will be 
expressed by readers will be of interest and value. 

As stated in the Foreword, success has attended the 
application of each of these methods in coal mining. 
While some large mining companies have adopted the 
unit plan and found it of advantage, others have oper- 
ated on the departmental plan with equal satisfaction 
and success. The question of which plan has the most 
in its favor is, therefore, largely one of opinion. 

My belief is that the method of dividing the work 
into separate departments gives the greater promise of 
economy and efficiency. I am led to this conclusion be- 
cause of the fact that this is an age of specialization in 
every line of human endeavor. The doctor specializes 
on a certain line of practice relating to the eye, ear, 
nose, heart or some other part of the human body. The 
lawyer makes a specialty of a certain kind of litiga- 
tion—chancery, criminal or corporation practice. The 
teacher specializes in some particular branch—mathe- 
matics, language, history or economics. By thus spe- 
cializing, there can be little doubt that one becomes 
more proficient in his line. 

Let me suggest that a large coal operation should be 
conducted very much on the plan of our national or state 
governments. The national government recognizes the 
President as the chief executive, while the state govern- 
ment regards the governor as its head. Similar to 
this, 2 coal corporation looks to the general superintend- 
ent or manager as the head of its operating departrnent. 
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My thought is that as the national and state govern- 
ments are divided into separate departments, each being 
responsible to the chief executive, there would be like 


advantage in dividing the work of a large mining cor- | 


poration into separate departments and make each re- 
sponsible to the general superintendent or manager. 

In this division of work allow me to suggest that 
where the equipment warrants there should be a master 
mechanic who would have complete charge of all the 
machinery used in and about the mine, employing his 
own men and superintending the work for which he is 
held responsible. 

An electrically equipped mine should have a chief 
electrician who is likewise responsible for the installa- 
tion and maintenance of all electrical work connected 
with the plant. A boss carpenter or foreman should 
have charge of all building operations and repair work 
in and about the mine. 

The operations underground should be directed and 
controlled by the mine foreman, who should have com- 
plete authority to hire, discipline and discharge all 
underground employees, including his assistants and 
firebosses. Here, too, the work in a large mine should 
be divided and each separate branch put in charge of 
a boss driver, timberman, trackman, or other worker, 
as the case may require, each of these bosses being re- 
sponsible to the mine foreman. 

Where each department head is charged with the 
necessity of producing the largest tonnage at the least 
possible cost consistent with the safety of life and prop- 
erty, and where they are imbued with the spirit of co- 
operation, there will be little doubt of the success of 
this plan. 

It has been pointed out that the weakness of the unit 
or centralized plan lies in the possibility, and often the 
probability, of one man having more than he can do 
efficiently. It is well known that efficiency is the indus- 
trial slogan of the day and, at present, is more than 
ever required in the coal industry, by reason of the 
problems growing out of Government price fixing, which 
affects all lines of trade. This, with the growing de- 
mand for coal, makes the question of efficiency one of 
the greatest importance. 

In closing, let me add that it is my belief that the 
average workman will do better work when he feels 
that he is responsible to a boss who is in direct charge 
of his work. When a man feels that any delinquency on 
his part can only be acted upon by a chief executive 
to whom it is reported by a department head, the effect 
is to make him indifferent and careless. 

Briceville, Tenn. U. S. WILSON. 


Mine Lamps 


Letter No. 9—I am inclined to add a few words to 
what has already been said on the subject of mine 
lamps, which my experience of 31 years teaches me 
is one of the most important matters connected with 
the mining of coal, as far as safety is concerned. 

It is my opinion that no mine, gaseous or otherwise, 
should be worked with open lights. The many letters 
that sound the praises of open lights surprise me, 
because of the fact that there is never any certainty 
of the absence of gas in a coal mine where there is no 
record of gas having appeared. I have known instances 
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where mines have been operated with open lights foi 
periods varying from 14 to 23 years, during which time 
there was no appearance of gas to demand the use of 
safety lamps. A sudden inrush of gas, however, in- 
flicted on these mines most terrible losses of life. 
Following those disasters, the mines adopted the use of 
safety lamps exclusively. 

To my mind, the suggestion of working mines with 
open lights carries us back 100 years. I can see no 
excuse for this contention when we now have a light 
that is far superior to the carbide lamp. For safety 
and efficiency, the portable electric lamp that is now 
so largely used in mines has no equal. 

An electric lamp, with ordinary care, is safe for use 
in explosive mixtures of air and gas where the most 
approved type of safety lamp could not be trusted. 
There is one form of hand lamp of this type for miners’ 
use, and another form of cap lamp used by mine officials 
and miners. In making an examination for gas, the 
fireboss must, of course, use a gauze lamp; but the 
portable electric lamp furnishes the best light for ex- 
amining the roof and sides of working places. 

I do not want to be understood, however, as claim- 
ing that the electric lamp insures safety under all 
conditions. I believe it is a step forward in the pre- 
vention of mine accidents and hope there will be others 
who agree with me in this opinion. J. M. Roppy. 

Springfield, Ill. 


Coal Production and Booze 


Letter No. 2—Since the recent discussion of the 
booze question in Coal Age, I had hoped that every pub- 
lication in the United States would take up the matter 
and keep it before the public eye, until Congress would 
be persuaded to make this a bone-dry nation. 

Recently, the statement was made, by a member of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, to the effect 
that if strong drink was eliminated from the coal-pro- 
ducing states, the production of coal would be increased 
25,000,000 tons a year, assuming there was an adequate 
car supply for its transportation. This estimate ap- 
pears only too small when one considers the tremendous 
effect that the booze habit, as it prevails in: mining 
camps, has on the production of coal from the mine. 


DRINK THE GREATEST ENEMY IN MINING 


Strong drink is one of the worst enemies of the miner 
in western Pennsylvania, where it is impossible to get 
men to work more than a few days a week, even when 
the car supply will permit the mines to run regularly. 
The same is true in Illinois and Ohio. I want to ask 
if this is not a strong argument in favor of a bone-dry 
nation, in the present crisis. 

Attention has been drawn to the extent to which the 
nation depends on the miner, in the prosecution of the 
war. When one considers with what care the Gov- 
ernment keeps liquor away from its fighting men, it 
is hard to understand why it does not exercise the same 
care to eliminate the drink habit from the men who 
remain at home and whose duty it is to furnish the 
material for the front. 

I have read that it takes ten men at home to supply 
the wants of one man at the front. I would hate to be 
that one man who had to depend for his support on ten 
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of our miners. I fear that it would be necessary for 
me to take an occasional vacation in fighting, in order 
to give my ten miners a chance to sober up. 

It would seem as though the average miner wants but 
a scant living and is willing to spend the larger por- 
tion of his time and money in the saloon. Quite recently 
I heard one fellow remark that he loaded one car for 
his family and the next for the saloonkeeper. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER WAGES PAID TO MINERS 


‘Higher wages for the miner means a larger amount 
of his money spent in the saloon, which affords him 
less time for work in the mine where he is needed to 
maintain the production that, at the present time, is ur- 
gently demanded. The habitual drinker appears com- 
pletely under the control of his appetite for liquor, 
and if this is the case, it is the duty of our Government 
to take from him the means of satisfying his thirst for 
drink. This would be but following the old adage, “A 
bird that can sing and won’t sing must be made to sing.” 

It appears to me that sober-minded men do not 
realize the mistake of permitting the saloon to remain 
as a temptation to those who are too weak to resist its 
influence. The argument that “what a man drinks is 
his own business” ceases to apply today. The results 0% 
the drink habit are such that the best interests of the 
community can only be served by driving the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor from the country. It used to 
be that prohibition was preached from the pulpit and 
the platform; but, today, it is preached by the woeful 
results observed on every hand—the besotted drinker 
and his starving family, while the nation waits for coal. 

Nashville, Ill. J. T. ANDERSON. 


Mine Foremen and the Wage Increase 


Letter No. 3—I have been reading the letter of ‘Ex- 
perience,” Coal Age, Sept. 8, p. 422, but fail to see 
where this foreman has any kick coming. He understood 
what the responsibilities and difficulties were when he 
accepted the position of foreman. The difficulties are 
not nearly as great at the present time in this country 
as they were a few years ago in England. 

The foreman of a mine in England, in addition to his 
other duties, was obliged to make up his pay bills every 
week, showing all deductions, percentages and allow- 
ances, besides ordering and keeping track of all tools 
used in the mine and seeing that the mine complied with 
the provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, which 
were more stringent than the mining laws in this 
country. 

“Experience” seems to be quite sore because his as- 
sistant, who he admits worked overtime, draws bigger 
pay than himself. Let us remember that what the 
other fellow gets is none of our business. If we are not 
satisfied with the pay we receive, it is up to us to take 
the matter up with the company; and if they say they 
cannot entertain the idea of an increase, then it is our 
privilege to look for another job where we can get 
what we believe our services are worth. No one will 
deny that it is every man’s right to get the most for 
his labor, but we should not find fault because another 
man’s pay is larger than our own. The question is an 
individual one and the value of a man’s labor is what 
he can get. 


AGE Vole l2aNowis 

Speaking of the necessity of hunting men at night, my 
friend should remember that that is the duty of every 
foreman who has the company’s interests at heart. It 
is up to him to see that nothing is left undone that would 
hinder the mine from making a good start in the morn- 
ing. There are different ways, however, of meeting 
this duty. The foreman can generally arrange matters 
so that the night work will be in charge of a man who 
will be responsible for that shift. In case there are 
one or more men short, it would be his duty to find 
men to take their places. A suitable penalty for fail- 
ure to report for duty or send a substitute might have 
a good effect. 


FORETHOUGHT AND TACT OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES 


As fireboss, I have frequently found it necessary to 
call up the mine boss at midnight to tell him we were 
aman short. But he had it so arranged that he could 
reach the men he wanted on the telephone and was not 
obliged to leave his house to hunt them. If “Expe- 
rience” would do the same, he would not be obliged 
to face the “foreigner’s dog,”’ which, it must be allowed, 
is not a pleasing situation even in broad daylight. 

On the whole, it seems to me that our friend is al- 
lowing many things to disturb him that it is in his 
power to arrange. A little tact, in dealing with his as- 
sistant, whom he considers has a “pull,” would quickly 
settle any difference in that direction. It is up to the 
foreman to see that his assistant performs the work 
required of him and does not overstep his place. 

I always think that the man who is keen to overcome 
difficulties as they present themselves is sure to get on 
well with the company, which has troubles of its own 
and does not want to be burdened with those that the 
man in charge should arrange himself. My advice is: 
Don’t kick; be satisfied with your work until you scent 
something better. TIMOTHY GOLDON. 

Clinton, Ind. 


Uncertificated Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 10—After reading the many letters in re- 
gard to employing uncertified men to act as mine fore- 
men, I feel I ought to say a word along this line, myself. 
It would seem that some of the writers of these letters 
do not consider how difficult it is for coal companies to 
secure competent men capable of conducting the opera- 
tions of a mine successfully. 

In my opinion, the mine foreman is one of the most 
important links in the chain; and, if this is the case, 
there can be no doubt that he should be thoroughly 
posted on all mining matters and be acquainted with the 
principles of mining. There is nothing that will detract 
so much from efficient service in the position of mine 
foreman as the desire of men to hold responsible posi- 
tions, who yet take no trouble to prepare themselves 
for the duties of that position. 

We often hear a man who claims to be a practical 
man excuse himself from taking the examination by 
saying that he does not possess the ability to write 
down what he knows. Claiming that he is a practical 
mining man, he demands the same right to supervise 
the operation of a mine as the man who has qualified 
for the position and holds a certificate of competency 
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Now, in my opinion, any practical mining man should 
have little difficulty in preparing himself in such a 
manner that he would be able to pass the examination 
required by law and obtain his certificate. It is the 
aim of most examining boards to secure thoroughly 
practical men who have some knowledge of the princi- 
ples of mining coal. 

Some writer has referred to the work of supervisors 
in the mines of Germany, and another tells us of depu- 
ties in England who make their rounds with a kit of 
tools with which to repair doors and brattices, lay ties 
in the track and put down switches, while looking after 
the general safety of the men. 

Tales like these appear trifling, and it is hard to im- 
agine how any efficient work can be done in supervising 
the mine when a deputy is employed in such work. The 
tasks mentioned here should never be considered as a 
part of the duties of a mine foreman or his assistant. 
These officials have all that they can do to see that the 
requirements of the law are fully met. W. K. Ray. 

Windber, Penn. 





Letter No. 11—In my opinion, there are very few 
uncertified mine foremen who are worthy of the name 
or capable of performing the duties of that office. 
There must be something wrong with a man who as- 
pires to be a mine foreman and yet cannot pass the 
examination that is required in order to obtain a 
certificate of competency. 

The passing of the required examination is much 
easier than performing successfully the duties of that 
office. It is my belief that the man who cannot pass 
the examination is not fit for the office, which re- 
quires both theoretical and practical knowledge and 
experience. 

I believe that, as a general rule, miners will not 
respect and trust a man who does not hold a certificate, 
to the same extent that they would trust a certified 
man. There would be no feeling of security while 
working in a mine in charge of a man who could not 
prove his competency in examination. Working in such 
a mine would be like riding on a train that was run 
by a brakeman as engineer. JOHN BOHN. 

Snow Shoe, Penn. 





Letter No. 12—Though holding a certificate as mine 
foreman and having worked all’ my life in the mine, 
I want to say that there are many men working in 
mines whose education will not permit them to stand 
an examination before a mine examining board. Their 
knowledge of the theory of coal mining may be small 
indeed, and yet their practical knowledge may be 
superior to my own. 

If put to the practical test, many of these men could 
handle a mine better than some foremen who hold 
certificates. There are some men who have qualified 
in the examination and received certificates of com- 
petency who have never seen the inside of a mine. In 
most every such case the certificate has been secured 
through some political influence or through friendship 
of one or more members of the board. 

For a certificated mine foreman to claim that he is 
more capable of managing a mine than a man who 
has not obtained his certificate always appeals to me 
as selfish and as evidence of a narrow mind. In some 
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states the certification of mine foreman is not required 
by law, and it would, evidently, be a waste of time 
and money for a man to qualify himself under those 
conditions. What is needed, in that case, is a sufficient 
knowledge of mining and practical experience to insure 
success. 

The necessary qualifications of a mine foreman are 
not all included in the requirements of an examination. 
He must have an ability to judge human nature ac- 
curately and to handle men successfully. He will often 
be required to estimate costs of different methods and 
systems, although this work is generally performed by 
the superintendent or the mining engineers of the 
company. The test of a foreman’s ability can only 
be determined by the skill and success with which he 
performs his duties, and this will depend largely on 
his judgment as well as his knowledge of conditions 
and affairs. 

In closing, permit me to say that I do not think 
the prosecution of the war will seriously affect the 
status of mine foremen in this country. Most of our 
mine foremen who have proved their ability are past 
the age limit set for the soldier by the draft law. 
The duty of these men, in respect to the war, is to 
produce the largest tonnage possible, so as to meet 
the growing demand for coal. In doing this, a fore- 
man is fulfilling his whole patriotic duty to the country. 

Kingston, Penn. FRED B. HICKS. 

[The further discussion of this subject will appear 
under the title “Qualified Mine Foremen,” in the hope 
of showing what should be the test of a qualified fore- 
man—KEditor. ] 





“Squeeze” vs. “‘Creep”’ 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me, as an experienced 
miner, to give my idea of the meaning conveyed by the 
terms “squeeze” and “creep,” so frequently used in coal 
mining and which are referred to in the reply to the 
inquiry relating to “Squeeze in Pillar Work,” Coal Age, 
Sept. 15, p. 468. 

As I have learned to understand the use of these 
terms, they refer to somewhat different conditions in 
the mine. Let me say, according to my notion, there 
must always be more or less squeeze before there can 
be a creep. On the other hand, there can be a squeeze 
without its producing a creep. 

For instance, suppose when extracting pillars there 
are a number of small stumps or blocks of coal left 
behind. Where the bottom is soft and the roof hard, 
this will have the effect, as explained in the inquiry, 
to throw the weight too far ahead, with the result that 
the roof and bottom will meet before the former will 
break. 

When this occurs, it frequently becomes necessary to 
shoot the roof in order to cause a break and fall, which 
is a big expense to the company besides causing a loss 
of coal that cannot be recovered. It is this condition 
that I would call a “creep.” It is caused by the incom- 
plete extraction of coal in pillar work. 

Permit me to say that one can always expect to look 
for a squeeze when undermining the bowels of the 
earth. But, by employing careful and competent min- 
ers, in pillar work, it is possible to avoid a creep. 

Bracken, Penn. W. H. McCRACKEN. 
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Favoritism vs. Discipline 


Letter No. 4—I was greatly interested in reading 
the letter of “Rixey,” Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 211. The 
incidents that he recites illustrate forcibly the truth 
that favoritism is the nemesis of discipline, in the 
sense that its practice in the mine is destructive of 
discipline. . 

If a mine foreman is unpopular because he treats 
everybody alike and favors no one, it is certain that 
he will be much more unpopular with everybody, ex- 
cept his small circle of favorites, when his leniency 
toward them is clearly manifest. Favoritism creeps 
into the most perfect systems and organizations. It 
is a cankerous sore that handicaps the discipline of the 
mine in proportion to the extent to which it is prac- 
ticed by the man in charge. 

For a foreman to punish an employee for an alleged 
infraction of his rules, by dismissing him from the 
company service, and then overlook the offense of an- 
other guilty of the same act is a manifest injustice; 
and the injured one will not fail to quickly observe 
the fact and advertise it among the men, to the great 
disadvantage of the boss. There should be but one 
judgment for all offenders of the same class. The 
same rule and punishment should apply to all alike. No 
exception should be made in any case, except it may 
be in the showing of leniency for a first offense, but 
even this should apply to all with equal force. 


WHERE FAVORITISM IS OFTEN DISPLAYED BY A BOSS 


There are many reasons assigned for favoritism 
and these are often deeply rooted and tenacious, but 
discipline requires the setting aside of one’s personal 
feelings and sentiments. The chief factors of favor- 
itism are those that concern personal friends, who 
appear to have a natural claim on our friendliness; 
exceptionally good workers, who may become obsessed 
with the idea that they enjoy special privileges; men 
who watch their chance to do little things for the boss; 
and a few who bestow occasional gifts that are not 
always expected, however, to bring a return. 

These relationships of a boss to his men severely 
test his firmness in maintaining discipline in the mine. 
The trial comes when opportunity for advancement 
is presented and the boss recognizes no favorites. 
There is the danger that: personal friends may become 
less friendly; good workers less efficient; and favors 
and gifts to the boss less frequent. But a firm ad- 
herence to discipline and the giving of equal justice 
to all will command respect in the end, when it is 
seen that every worker is accorded equal rights. 

Favoritism, in any form, is a handicap to discipline. 
The blending of these two elements must always prove 
a travesty and result eventually in failure. The mine 
foreman that will mete out equal justice to all his men 
and have no favorites will find that his personal friends, 
good workers, willing helpers in many ways, donors 
of gifts and other candidates for his favor, will soon 
loose their grouch and fall in line with the work. 

What I have said here, however, must not be taken 
to mean that an inefficient workman shall have con- 
sideration in preference to a more competent man, 
because of his being next in line of preferment. Effi- 
ciency and competency demand recognition in every 
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worker, and there is no display of favoritism in’ recog- 
nizing the capability or the fitness of a man for a 
certain position, or the performance of a given task. 
Such preferment, on the ground of capability, betrays 
no partiality on the part of the boss and has no 
tendency to weaken discipline. 
When men discover that a certain one of their num- 
ber is immune from discipline, they begin to study 
his methods and; by degrees, emulate him, hoping to 
gain the same favor with the boss. It is this condition 
that is destructive of all discipline. W. H. NOONE. 
Thomas, W. Va. 





Letter No. 5—The reading of the letter by “Rixey,” 
Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 211, impresses one with the thought 
that the incidents mentioned form a series of direct 
and willful violations of the mining law and should 
all have been punished as they deserved, without re- 
gard to who the guilty parties were or their positions 
or connection in the mine. 

Of all times, the present crisis is no time to con- 
done violations of mining laws or mine regulations. 
Such violations should not be treated lightly, and in- 
stances such as those described by “Rixey”’ should be 
promptly reported to the district mine inspector, whose 
duty it is to-prosecute the guilty ones and make an 
example of them. 

If we reflect for a moment on the number of acci- 
dents that are ascribed to the movement of cars in 
mines, we cannot but be impressed with the need of 
thorough and searching inquiry into such cases as these, 
where miners hide themselves from the triprider and 
watch their chance to jump the trip after it has 
started. Too often the act proves fatal to the offender, 
who, missing his footing, falls under the cars and is 
ground to pieces. The usual verdict of the coronor’s 
jury is “Killed by being hit by a trip of cars while 
walking on the haulage road.” It would be more truth- 
ful to say ‘Killed when attempting to steal a ride on a 
moving trip of cars.” 


FAIR DEALING MISTAKEN FOR FAVORITISM 


The favoritism charged against the mine foreman 
in ‘“Rixey’s” letter, if it were true, shows a great 
lack of the sense of responsibility on the part of that 
official. The charge, I am glad to say, was: refuted, 
later, by “One Who Knows,” in Letter No. 2, Aug. 25, 
p. 336, and it is to be hoped that the facts as there 
explained are correct, and the mine foreman was not 
guilty of favoritism, but: dealt justly with each man, 
as he felt was right. 

In closing, let me say that the mining laws of Penn- 
sylvania provide for almost any emergency that can 
arise in the mines, and there is no excuse for a fore- 
man stepping aside from the law and showing favor- 
itism or leniency toward a man who has violated its 
provisions or the regulations of the mine. As I have 
just stated, such acts should be promptly reported to 
the district mine inspector for his action as required 
under the law. 

What is needed in every mine foreman is backbone 
enough to carry out and enforce the law. If this is 
done, mine accidents will be less frequent than now 
appear in the reports of the state mine inspectors. 

West Leisenring, Penn. “ROBERT W. LIGHTBURN. 


September 29, 1917 
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Tractive Effort vs. Drawbar Pull 


Kindly state what is the difference between the mean- 
ing of the terms “‘Tractive effort” and “Drawbar pull.” 
Springfield, Ill. MOTORMAN. 





As used in locomotive practice, the term “tractive 
effort” is the force developed by the motor or motors 
as exerted at the circumference of the drivers, and ef- 
fective to move both the locomotive and the trip. The 
“drawbar pull,” as the words indicate is the force exerted 
at the drawbar to move the trip. It is less than the 
tractive effort, by the force required to move the loco- 
motive. 


Shaft vs. Slope Opening 


We have a seam of coal lying practically level, at 
a depth of 118 ft. below the surface. The coal does 
not outcrop at any point on our property and it is 
necessary, therefore, in contemplating the working of 
this coal, to decide whether it will be more advantageous 
to sink a shaft or a slope to reach the coal. We would 
appreciate the opinion of Coal Ae and its readers on 
this question. 

If a slope opening is advised, kindly state the maxi- 
mum percentage of grade or the inclination of the slope, 
with a view to decreasing its length, which will lessen 
the cost of sinking. THOMAS HARRIS. 

New Florence, Penn. 





The question of choice of opening and its location 
is often a very important one, in planning the develop- 
ment of a coal field. This is particularly true where 
the seam has more or less inclination, which would affect 
the economical haulage and drainage of the mine and, 
incidentally, the location of the opening. It is gen- 
erally desirable to place the mine opening on the dip 
side of the property if shipping facilities on the surface 
will permit. In the present case, however, the seam 
being level and having no outcrop on the property points 
to the choice of a shaft opening as being the most 
direct means of reaching the coal from the surface. 

The shaft should be located at the most convenient 
point with respect to securing suitable shipping facili- 
ties, building site, and water supply. As far as prac- 
ticable, the location should be as close to the center 
of the property as these conditions will permit. A 
central location of the shaft will afford a more uniform 
and rapid development of the mine, at a minimum of 
cost. The question of a suitable site for the surface 
buildings and the shipping facilities afforded, however, 
will be the controlling factors in the location of a shaft 
for working a level seam. 

The choice of a slope opening, in preference to a 
shaft, can only be considered in reference to an in- 
clined seam, or a flat seam lying at a very moderate 
depth and which can be reached from a point on a hill- 
side affording good shipping facilities. 
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The inclination of a slope can be anything from a 
few degrees to proximity to the vertical, the latter 
condition being generally termed an “inclined shaft.” 
The choice of inclination will depend largely on the 
style of equipment to be provided. Coal Age will be 
glad to have readers discuss this question further and 
offer such suggestions as they have learned by ex- 
perience are of advantage. 


Estimating Required Speed of Fan 


When making application, recently, for a position as 
mining engineer with a large coal company, in this state, 
the manager sent me the following question to test my 
ability to handle such matters: 


_ Question—It is desired to erect a 14-ft. fan at a mine, to 
produce 120,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, under a water gage 
of 1.5 in. Give the revolutions per minute required for this 
fan to circulate the given quantity of air. 

My reply did not seem to satisfy the manager, as I 
was unable to show the method of solution. Kindly ex- 
plain how the required speed of this fan is calculated. 

Chicago, III. MINING ENGINEER. 





The required speed of this fan can best be found by re- 
ferring to the usual formula for calculating the theo- 
retical water gage (J, in inches) developed by a fan 
having a peripheral speed (uv, in feet per second), which 
is as follows: 


et h2 le we 
= 1000 a = 0.00045? (1) 


Then, calling the diameter of the fan D and the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute n, the circumference being 
m~D, we have, 


b= a = 0.05236Dn (2) 


But, assuming that the best results are obtained 
when the pressure absorbed in the fan is two-fifths of 
that required in the mine, the mine water gage is 
5 + (2 + 5) = 5/7 of the theoretical gage developed 
by the fan. In this case, the mine gage being 1.5 in., 
the theoretical water gage (J) developed by the fan 
is 1.5 — 5/7 = 2.1 inches. 

Finally, combining the equations 1 and 2 and substi- 
tuting the values D = 14 and J = 2.1 in., we have, for 
the value of n, or the required speed of the fan to 
develop this water gage, 


900 | 4 900 

Nn = ork ie = 14 ] 

The breadth of this fan is not mentioned; but it 
should be about five-eighths of the diameter of the in- 
take circle, which in a double-intake fan is one-fortieth 
of the square root of the quantity of air to be circu- 
lated. Thus, for a circulation of 120,000 cu.ft. per 


min., the diameter of the intake circle of a double 


intake fan is 1/40 V’ 120,000 — 8.66 ft., and the breadth 
of the fan is then 5/8 X 8.66 = 5.4 feet. 


/ 91 = 93.16 r.p.m. 
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First Examination in Washington, 
Held Under the New Law 


(First-Class Questions) 

Ques. 1—Give place and date of birth; say whether a 
citizen of the United States; and state briefly your 
mining experience, number of years employed in coal 
mines, nature of employment, certificates held, if any. 

Ques. 2—What are the duties of a mine foreman, as 
described in the state mine law? 

Ans.—Sec. 103 of the Coal Mining Laws of Wash- 
ington requires. the mine foreman to keep a careful 
watch of the ventilating apparatus, ventilation, airways, 
travelingways, timbering and drainage; to see that all 
stoppings are properly built and crosscuts made in all 
chutes, breasts, rooms, gangways, entries and levels, and 
to see that these crosscuts are closed when required to 
conduct the air forward to the working face, and at- 
tend to all other duties pertaining to safety. 

Sec. 104 gives the mine foreman charge of all inside 
workings and the persons employed therein. Sec. 105 
requires the mine foreman to make and sign with ink, 
in a book provided for that purpose, a report showing 
the general condition of the mine, stating any danger 
that may have been observed or reported during the day 
and any failure of the mine to comply with the law. 
Also, once each week he must enter in said book the 
report of air measurements made by himself or his 
assistant, giving the place where and date when the 
measurement was taken, area of crosscut or entry, the 
velocity of the air and the number of men employed in 
each separate split. He must, each day, read carefully 
and countersign in ink the reports in the fireboss’ 
book. 

Sec. 106 requires the mine foreman to see that all 
miners, and other men employed underground, walk or 
climb to or from their working places to the surface, 
by way of one of the travelingways, escapements, or 
outlets, at least once every six months. Sec. 107 re- 
quires the foreman to see that a danger sign is placed 
at the mine entrance when it is not safe for men to 
enter. He must see that all danger signs are in good 
condition. and have same repaired if found defective. 
He must withdraw all men from the mine if the ventilat- 
ing fan is stopped or the ventilation otherwise in- 
terrupted, and not permit them to enter again until the 
mine has been examined by himself, his assistant or 
the fireboss and reported safe. 

Sec. 108 requires the mine foreman to give prompt 
attention to the removal of all dangers when reported to 
him, or to notify the men to keep away from the place. 
He or his assistant must once each week travel and ex- 
amine all air courses, travelingways and openings lead- 
ing to old workings or falls, and to record the results of 
his examination in a book and sign the same in ink. 

Sec. 109 requires the mine foreman to see that at 
least one borehole is kept 20 ft. in advance of any entry 
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or working place being driven in dangerous proximity 
to old workings supposed to contain water or gas. 
Flank holes must also be driven at least 12 ft. in ad- 
vance, and such places must not be over 8 ft. wide. 
Sec. 110 requires the mine foreman to see that the 
fireboss has left his mark, as required by law, in each 
place examined and (sec. 111) to visit each working 
place, himself or his assistant, each shift while the 
men are at work, and to give especial attention to the 
drawing of pillars. Sec. 112 requires the mine foreman 
to at once visit the scene of any accident and give the 
injured person or persons the needed attention and re- 
move them to their homes or to the hospital. 

Ques. 3—What are the regulations in the state mine 
law, in regard to the inspection of a mine by the fire- 
boss, and what report is he required to make and what 
information should the report contain if gas is found? 

Ans.—Sec. 113 requires the fireboss to examine care- 
fully, within 3 hours of the time the first shift enters 
the mine, every working place in his charge, where 
men have not been employed at the face within 90 min. 
previous to starting the shift; and to examine all open 
places adjacent to live workings and every unfenced 
road leading to abandoned workings. He must see that 
the air current is traveling in its proper course and 
use no other than an approved safety lamp. He must 
examine for all dangers in all portions of the mine in 
his charge and leave his mark at or near the face of 
every place examined, showing the date of the examina- 
tion, as evidence that he has performed his duty. 

Sec. 114 requires the fireboss to place a danger signal 
at the entrance and at all openings leading to places 
where explosive gas is found or other dangers exist. 
Sec. 115 requires each fireboss, after completing his in- 
spection and before permitting the men to enter the 
mine, to record the results of his examination on a 
bulletin board at the mine entrance, stating each place 
where gas was found and all other places as clear. 
He must make a like report with ink, in a book kept for 
that purpose at the mine office on the surface. He, or 
the mine foreman, or assistant foreman, must re- 
examine all places where gas has been found, before 
permitting. men to work in such places and give personal 
attention to the removal of the gas, which must not be 
done by brushing. 

Ques. 7—An airway 8 x 12 ft., 4000 ft. long, has 38,- 
800 cu.ft. of air passing per minute. Find the rubbing 
surface, pressure and horsepower. 

Ans.—The rubbing surface of this airway is 400¢ 
x 2(8 + 12) = 160,000 square feet. 

The pressure caused by this circulation is 

pe ksQ* __ 0.00000002 160,000 x 38,800° 
=—— = 


a (8X 12)? 
= 146 lb. per sq.ft. 
The horsepower producing the circulation is 
-Qp _ 38,800 X 146 __ 
33.000 33,000.16 hp. nearly 
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For the busy Reader 


The coal deposits about Cuba, Ill, are 
said to be practically exhausted. 
* * * 


A coal shortage threatens to tie up many 
industries in Cleveland and other cities in 
Ohio. " ; : 


Figures compiled by the Geological Sur- 
vey show that the railroads consumed 
one-fourth of all the coal mined in the 
United States in 1916. 

* ok * 


Dr. Garfield plans to take care of the 
small consumer by requisitioning spot coal 
at the mines and directing its sale through 
local dealers at Government-fixed prices. 

* * * 


If everything else fails, the coal pro- 
duced will, it is said, be pooled under Gov- 
ernment control and distributed arbitrarily 
by Government agencies wherever most 
needed, 
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* * * 


Is there any food for thought in the fact 
that since the fixing of prices for anthracite 
and bituminous coal the output of the for- 
mer has been growing, while for the latter 
it has been decreasing? 

* * * 


The anthracite mined in 1916 amounted 
to 78,195,083 gross tons, valued at $202,- 
009,561, a decrease in quantity of 1.6 per 
cent. and an increase in value of 9.4 per 
cent. compared with 1915. 

* * * 


We already have meatless and wheatless 
days, why not a “heatless” day? One day 
in each week, this coming winter, when 
we'll let the furnace die out. Why not? 
Anything to make the world unsafe for 
autocracy. 

* * * 

The price of coke has been reduced to $6 
net per ton by the recent order of the War 
Industries Board. This makes a reduction 
of $10 from the original price of $16. It 
takes about $3 worth of coal to make a ton 
of coke! 

* * * 

Rivers in the vicinity of coal mines in 
Pennsylvania are being dredged for coal 
that was lost. in former years by a waste- 
ful washing process, now discarded, About 
250,000 tons of coal is recovered in this 
manner annually. ; 

* * * 


Selling agencies which are in any way 
connected with coal operators will not be 
permitted to make the additional jobbers’ 
charge of 15c. allowed in the President’s 
price schedule, according to a ruling of 
the Fuel Administration. 

* * * 


The youth of Pittsburgh may nof be 
seriously alarmed at the prospect, but un- 
less a sufficient supply of coal can be con- 
tracted for, to be used in the schools of that 
city, the board of education may have to 
close a number of schools early in Decem- 
ber. 

* * * 

Owing to a shortage of natural. gas, many 
manufacturers in the Pittsburgh district 
have been experimenting with coal dust, 
which they assert can be substituted for 
gas. The process is to blow the crushed 
coal into the openhearth furnaces by means 
of compressed air. ; 

* * * 


The wonderful electric signs that make 
day out of night in many of our larger cities 
and towns may be put out of commission 
this fall, because of the coal shortage. 
It has been suggested that all electric signs 
be banned for the time being, so that the 
coal supply may be used to greater advan- 
tage. 

* * * 

What’s going to be done about coal 
prices? The prices now fixed discourage 
production in many mines at a time when 
every ton of coal that is available is needed 
and production should be speeded up to meet 
the requirements. Reports are continually 
coming in of mines that are forced to sus- 
pend because to sell coal at the President’s 
prices means to run at a loss, 
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Save coal by keeping cool, says Fuel 
Dictator Garfield to householders. Most 
Americans live in super-heated houses, he 
states, and if every family will reduce the 
temperature of his house at least 5 deg., it 
will mean millions of tons of coal saved. 
The coal supply can be conserved by more 
economical firing methods, by switching the 
furnace door, by heating only those parts 
of the house that are in use and by sifting 
the ashes. 

* * * 


County fairs and circuses should be 
tabooed by the Fuel Administration until 
after the war. At any rate they should 
not be permitted to exhibit in the vicinity 
of mining towns. There was a county fair 
in one of the large producing districts not 
long ago, and the miners knocked off work 
to see the exhibits. Soon after a circus 
visited the same neighborhood, and every- 
body quit to see the elephants. And this 
at a time when the industry should be 
stimulated ! 

* * * 


The next thing to not being able to get 
sufficient coal is to get along with less. 
According to the Geological Survey, there 
is not going to be sufficient coal to go 
around this winter—that is, at the rate at 
which our industries are now burning it up. 
Dr. Garfield, therefore, advises ecoromy 
and saving in the consumption of coal in or- 
der that there be no privation and suffer- 
ing when the cold weather comes; nor that 
industries vital to the successful prosecution 
of the war be forced to suspend. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Weatherly—A large mine cave, over 100 
ft..in circumference, and more than 50 ft. 
deep, occurred at Drifton. The cave makes 
it possible to see a part ofi the underlying 
coal bed. 


Hazleton—Agents of the soft-coal op- 
erators of West Virginia are touring the 
anthracite fields looking for men, and more 
than 100 miners have already been induced 
to leave the Northumberland district. 


St. Clair—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Tron Co. is making improvements 
and developing plans for new mining op- 
erations which may increase its output of 
anthracite in the Pottsville basin by 500,000 
tons a year. 


Hanover—In the vicinity of Lee Park 
houses are coming into existence almost 
overnight in the construction of 40 resi- 
dences for the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. 


Bituminous 


Altoona—Th» Chamber of Commerce is 
planning to improve and keep in condition 
various byroads leading from the smaller 
mines in this section to the state highway 
from Altoona up the Bushkorn to the Cam- 
bria County line. This will facilitate the 
hauling of coal from the mines. 


Russelton—Russelton No. 2, the mining 
village in the Russelton mining belt, where 
the Bessemer Coal and Coke Co. is putting 
down a shaft, will be a smokeless village. 
The entire mining machinery will be op- 
erated by electricity. 


Monongahela—One man was killed and six 
others were injured, one seriously. in a fall 
of slate at the Sunnyside mine of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., at Sunnyside, two miles 
north of Monongahela, recently. The men 
were engaged in cleaning up slate and coal, 
and while they were removing roof timbers 
the roof collapsed. : 


Johnstown—Progress is being made -by 
the Cambria Steel Co. on its new mining 
plant and battery of coke ovens in the val- 
ley below the Hineckston Run Reservoir. 
Considerable machinery for the sinking of 
the two new shafts and the establishing of 
the new boiler house have arrived on the 
site. A large force of men is at work. 

The operators of Johnstown and vicinity 
have received their first coal orders from the 
Government. The Government is to pay 
$2 per ton for the coal, the price fixed by 
the President. The members of the Low 
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Volatile Bituminou: Operators’ Association 
have expressed willingness to run _ their 
plants even at a loss until the readjustment 
of prices has been decided upon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—Twenty-five coal mines near 
here have been compelled to close within a 
week because operators were unable to 
mine and market coal for $2 a ton, the 
price fixed by the Government, according 
to Daniel Howard, a leading operator. 


Moundsville—The crying need for coal 
has prompted the Central Mining Co. to 
erect a large river tipple with a loading 
capacity of 1200 tons per eight hours at its 
Clifford mine, opposite Moundsville. The 
new plant will help local river industries 
that can use coal via the river. 


Fairmont—By lease the Helen Run Coal 
Co. recently acquired the Sewickley coal 
rights on a tract of land in Lincoln dis- 
trict from the Davis family. The company 
is to provide an expert engineer and the 
Davises are to receive 10c. per ton of 2000 
lb. on each ton mined. 


Among the deeds recorded by County 
Clerk Martin recently was one from Z, G. 
Morgan to the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal 
Co. It conveys all the Sewickley and Maple- 
ton vein of coal and mining rights and privi- 
leges for the removal of same. The tract 
lies along the Monongahela River in Paw 
Paw district. 


Worthington—A party of coal men from 
Connellsville, Penn., was here recently and 
made arrangements to open up mines on the 
Annabelle branch of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R., where the men control a large acreage 
of the Sewickley vein of coal. It is rumored 
that another large mining town will be 
built on Teverbaugh to accommodate the 
employees of the two mines it is intended 
to open. 


Chester—A new coal mine has _ been 
opened up on the Robert E. Allison farm, 
near the Locust Hill cemetery. The mine 
has been driven into the hill a distance of 
hety it A 4-ft. vein of coal underlies the 
ract. 


Charleston—The traffic has become so 
great over its lines that the Coal and Coke 
R.R. will tear up all track and replace the 
steel rails with 85-lb. rail. In addition, the 
railroad intends to add greatly to its roll- 
ing stock so as to facilitate the handling 


of freight. ° 

Reports are at hand that the town 
of Kanawha Station is without fuel, on 
account of the inability of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., of Fairmont. to supply coal, 
as usual, before Nov. 20. due to the heavy 
outside demand. An appeal for relief has 
been sent to the West Virginia Public 
Service Commission, but nothing apparently 
ean be done. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The Vang Construction Co. 
is conducting an extensive coal-stripping 
operation at Lonaconing. Three steam 
shovels, three dinkey engines and a num- 
ber of coal cars have been installed and 
the work is well under way. This great un- 
dertaking is on the property of the Georges 
Creek Coal Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Fleming—Two transportations of 100 
men each arrived here recently to be em- 
ployed by the Elkhorn Mining Corporation. 
The company is making an increase in its 
output. Additional mines are also to be 
opened on Bottom Branch this fall. 


Indian Bottom—The Blackey Coal Cor- 
poration, recently organized, is acquiring 
atditional properties for development near 


Blackey. Development work has already 
been started. 
Hazard—Operating companies around 


Hazard now have all the labor they can 
use—a large number of men having come 
into the field from the strike zone in the 
Jellico district of Tennessee. All mines in 
this territory are now operating full time. 
It is said the tonnage for September will 
show a large increase, 
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Benham—The Wisconsin Steel Co. an- 
nounces some increases in its plant which 
will necessitate the employing of several 
hundred additional men. 


The United States Coal and Coke Co., 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, starting the development of 
20,000 acres of Looney Creek coal lands 
near Benham, has purchased an acre of land 
from W. W. Cornett upon which it will 
construct office buildings. The price paid 
was $10,000. A model town, planned after 
Gary, Ind., is now under way. Two thou- 
sand men are being employed. Ten thousand 
tons of coal daily will be the approximate 
daily product. 


Elkhorn City (Praise P. O.)—The Ken- 
tucky-Elkhorn Coal Co. will construct fifty 
additional miners’ houses, open new mines 
and build Y. M. C. A. and welfare build- 
ings. 

Whitesburg—The Kingdom Come Coal 
Co.’s construction work has been delayed 
by legal proceedings instituted by surface 
owners at Sandlick Creek, where the com- 
pany started to put in a first-class coal 
operation. 


Seco—A large number of colored men 
going into the coal fields were wounded here 
recently when a Louisville & Nashville pas- 
senger train ran into a runaway yard engine 
which broke loose from the Neon yards. 


Three of the negroes were killed and 
twenty-five or more seriously wounded, 
OHIO 


Bridgeport—Local mine officials are com- 
plaining due to the selective draft taking 
from the mines several of their best miners. 
During the departure of the last two 


quotas, from eight to ten miners from 
each mine have left for their respective 
camps. Several other miners have al- 


ready enlisted in the different departments 
of service while many more have been in- 
cluded in the draft call and are being con- 
scripted. 


Smithfield—The Superior Coal Co. has 
started in operation the first of its five 
Bucyrus steam shovels on its coal-stripping 
operation at Chandler. The company has 
3000 acres of rich coal land at that place 
and the coal is from 4 to 60 ft. under 
the surface. It is estimated that by the 
stripping process the coal can be mined at 
a cost of from 40 to 75c. a ton, while by 
the mining process the cost is from 90c. to 
$1.25. The company expects to begin ship- 
ping coal early in October. 


Cincinnati—For the second time this 
season the city of Cincinnati has been un- 
able to obtain any bids whatever on the 
coal supply for city institutions, of which 
about 133,000 bushels will be required for 
the main pumping station of the water- 
works alone. It has been decided, there- 
fore, to postpone further advertising until 
the expected adjustment of prices by the 
Government has taken place. 


Youngstown—The Trumbull Steel Co. has 
purchased a half interest in the Pitt Gas 
Coal Co., of Cleveland, with mines in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting its coal supply. It is understood 
that the move will take care of the com- 
pany’s coal needs for the future, as the out- 
nu of the coal company is about 800 tons a 

ay. 


The local authorities have been unable to 
obtain any bids from coal companies for 
supplying coal for heating the public 
schools, and for other purposes, and retail 
dealers have very little coal on hand. The 
company supplying natural gas has also 
warned the public that the supply of that 
fuel will be short during the winter, on 
account of the unusually heavy demand. 


A miniature city is under way at Nemi- 
colon, near here, for the purpose of develop- 
ing coal lands of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. The city is to be located 
over the state boundary in Green County, 
Pennsylvania. Six hundred modern dwell- 
ings are to be erected. Four hundred work- 
men are to be employed at the mines. 


ILLINOIS 
Marion—The Old Keystone mine recently 
began hoisting coal again. Fred W. Cool 
has been pushing the work of getting the 
mine into shape ever since its purchase by 
the Cameron Coal Co. on Dec. 2, 1916. 


Benton—Fiive miners were killed and six 
others seriously injured when a 2-ton coun- 
terbalance slipped from the guides and 
fell through the roof of a cage in which 14 
men were working at the Orient mine here 
recently. 


St. David—After being idle several 
months, the Black Rock Coal Co.’s mine, 
two miles north of here, has reopened. 
Dr. E. B. Bailey, of Lewiston, Ill., and John 
Woods, of Canton, will conduct the business 
and Woods will be in direct charge of the 
mine. Doctor Bailey and Mr. Woods re- 
cently acquired a controlling interest. 
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IOWA 


Harleyville—A 30-in. vein of coal -was 
discovered a short time ago in a pasture 
owned by Charles Harvey, while men were 
digging a well. The coal is of a fine quality 
and the seam has a slant of about one foot 
in every three. The pasture has been 
leased and development work has begun. 


KANSAS 


Topeka—The coal mines of Osage County 
were temporarily reopened and the opera- 
tors will be allowed to charge $3.75 per ton 
at the shaft. This concession is granted 
pending final establishment of rates after a 
Government investigation. This means an 
increase of 95c. per ton over the price fixed 
for the Osage district some weeks ago. 
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Foreign News 


De 


Amsterdam, Holland— Budapest  dis- 
patches printed in German newspapers ar- 
riving here tell of an explosion in the Lu- 
benz coal mines. Fifty-nine persons were 
killed and 55 injured. 


Seward, Alaska—A 4-ft. seam of coal, 8 
ft. below the surface and only 30 ft. from 
the main line of the United States railroad 
in Alaska, has been discovered at Mine 
175, not far from Seward. 


Barcelona, Spain—The Spanish Govern- 
ment has taken up the matter of promoting 
the mining of coal in a vigorous manner, 
and has provided for the organization of a 
general pool of all the leading coal com- 
panies with government aid to build rail- 
roads and put in machinery and employ ad- 
ditional labor to get out a sufficient ton- 
nage this fall to forestall the threatened 
famine during the coming winter. 


The Hague, Netherlands—As a result of 
the shortage and dearness of coal, a strict 
coal and coke rationing system has been 
established throughout the country. De- 
spite economics, various branches of indus- 
try are being seriously hampered by lack 
of fuel. This factor has led to a substan- 
tial reduction of working hours in the tex- 
tile industries. If the war continues, the 
fuel outlook for Holland is by no means a 
bright one. 


Rio De Janeiro, Brazil—Of the 64,915 
metric tons of coal imported at Rio De Ja- 
neiro during June, 1917, Consul-General 
A. L. M. Gottschalk reports 53,384 tons 
were American fuel and 6531 tons British. 
These figures compare as follows with the 
corresponding month of the two preceding 
years: June, 1916—total imports, 83,852 
tons; American coal, 76,180 tons; British 
coal, 7672 tons. June, 1915—total imports, 
83,296 tons; American coal, 53,629 tons; 
British coal, 29,667 tons. 
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Personals 


OTE 


Gilbert Mann, connected with the coal- 
mining company of Percy Heilner & Son, 
Ine., Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
Penn., has been called into military service. 


W. A. Cortright, Jr.. connected with 
the Cortright Coal Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
who recently enlisted in the coast-patrol 
service, has been promoted to quartermaster 
on) Sb. 602. 


H. M. Duff, of Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
resigned his position as division engineer 
of the United Coal Corporation (Pittsburgh 
Division), effective Sept. 22, to accept -a 
position with the Clinton Coal Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


George W. Allan, a leading lawyer of 
Winnipeg, has been appointed assistant to 
Cc. A. Magrath, Canadian Fuel Controller. 
He will have supervision of the coal situa- 
tion in Manitoba and advise the controller 
as to conditions in that province. 


W. A. Campbell, formerly with the Stone 
Gap Colliery Co., Glamorgan, Va., has 
been made superintendent of the Norton 
Coal Co., Norton, Va., and took charge of 
the work, Sept. 25. Mr. Campbell is well 
known to the coal trade throughout the 
country. 


James M. McHugh, superintendent of the 
Edgewater mine of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co., near Wylan, Ala., is 
spending two weeks’ vacation visiting 
among old acquaintances in the Pittsburgh, 
Penn., District, where he resided before 
going to Alabama. 


William Risden, superintendent of the 
Kentucky Jewel Coal Co., Hazard, Kv., 
has resigned his position to accept the 
superintendency of the Procter Coal Co., 
at Red Ash, Ky. Mr. Risden is well known 
in the Hazard field and is a mining man of 
considerable experience, 
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V._E. Sullivan, member of the House of 
Delegates from Raleigh County, West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed Deputy Mine In- 
spector for the Eleventh Mining District, 
headquarters at Beckley, succeeding Deputy 
Inspector L. B. Holliday, transferred from 
the Eleventh to the. Thirteenth District. 


QUEU EOC CUUETAOCHUCUNUCUUCOOSUUEEUUOUCCECHUCEOOUOEEERECOUECTESOEUEOEEROO SATO SELUOEEUOSERCCSSTURSOEOOEELS 


Obituary 
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Thomas Russell, a well-known British 
Columbia mining man, mine manager for 


the Crows Nest Pass Coal Co., died at 
Michel, B. C., on Sept. 20. 
J. W. Heck, of Milton, W. Va., was 


killed recently at a mine which he owned 
near Nelsonville, when a car on which he 
was entering the mine jumped the track and 
fell down a 30-ft. incline. 


Robert L. McCormack, of Toronto, secre- 
tary of the Lehigh Conger Coal Co., in 
which he was largely interested, was acci- 
dently killed on Sept. 23 when the automo- 
bile in which he was riding was overturned. 
He was 63 years of age, and is survived by 
three sons and five daughters. 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Non Attrition Process of and Apparatus 
for Washing and Sorting Coal. H. Adams, 
assignor to Adams Mining Machinery Cor- 


poration, New London, Conn., 1,224,350, 
May 1, 1917. Filed May 11, 1916. Serial 
No. 96,774. 


Method of Treating Coal. C. E. Hite as- 
signor to Universal Briquetting Co., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. 1,224,641, May 1, 
eee Filed June 21, 1909. Serial No. 50,- 


Coupling for Mine Cars. V. Willoughby, 
assignor to American Car and Foundry Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1,224.824, May 1, 1917. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1915. Serial No. 69,400. 


Process of and Apparatus for Treating 


Coal. C. H. Smith, Short Hills, N. J., 
1,224,424. May 1, 1917. Filed May 5, 
1916. Serial No. 95,547. 


Dumping Car Door Operating Mechanism. 


J. M. Rohlfing, assignor to American Car 
and Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo.,. 1,224.- 
497, May 1, 1917. Filed Oct. 25, 1915: 


Serial No. 57,748. 
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“Permissible Explosives Tested Prior to 
January 1, 1917.” By Spencer P. Howell, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Technical Paper 169. Unillustrated, 
19 pp., 52 x9 in: 


“The Home Garden in Kentucky.” By 
Cc. S. Adams. Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. Circular No. 14. Illus- 
trated, 59 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States. April, 1917.’ 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillus- 
trated, 24 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Organizing and Conducting Safety Work 
in Mines.” By Herbert M. Wilson and 
James R. Fleming. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 
1038. * Illustrated, 57 pp., 6x 9 in: 


“The Determination of Nitrogen in Sub- 
stances Used in Explosives.” By W. C. 
Cope and Guy B. Taylor. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 160. Illustrated, 46 pp., 53x49 in. 


“The Economical Purchase and Use of 
Coal for Heating Homes with Special Refer- 
ence to Conditions in Ilinois.’”” Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Illinois. 
Circular No. 4. Illustrated, 58 pp., 6x 9 in. 


“The Geology and Mineral Resources of 
the Reefton Subdivision.” By J. Hender- 
son. New Zealand Department of Mines, 
New Zealand Geological Survey. Bulletin 
No. 18 (New Series). Illustrated, 232 pp., 
84x11 in. 

“Durability of Stucco and Plaster Con- 
struction.”” By R. J. Wig, Engineer Physi- 
cist; J. C. Pearson, Associate Physicist, 
and W. BE. Emley, Associate Chemist. Bu- 
reau of Standards. Technologic Paper 
No. 70. Illustrated, 74 pp., 7x10 in. 


“The Primary Volatile Products of the 
Carbonization of Coal.” (A Sequel to Bul- 
letin 1, ‘‘The Volatile Matter of Coal.’”) 
By Guy B. Taylor and Horace C. Porter. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Technical Paper 140. Illustrated, 
59! pp., 6x 9" in: 
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Evansville, Ind.—A_ rushing business is 
being done by the municipal coal yards, 
opened by Mayor Benjamin Bosse. A ca- 
pacity volume is being handled, it is re- 
ported, at several cents per bushel under 
the commercial rate. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Carrying coal west- 
ward in box-cars may soon become com- 
mon, according to a ruling made recently by 
the Public Service Commission that box- 
ears could not be charged against the allot- 
ment of coal companies. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Fuel Controller C. A. 
Magrath has fixed the price of coal here 
as follows: Screened delivered in sacks per 
ton, $8.50; sereened at wharf in sacks per 
ton, $7.50; delivered in bulk wagonside, 
$8; at wharf in bulk, $7. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The new weights and 
measures law passed by the Board of Al- 
dermen is now in force. Commissioner 
Weeke has announced that retail dealers 
will be arrested unless their baskets are 
marked 80 Ib. to the bushel and 40 Ib, to 
the half bushel. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Earl Henry, chief of 
the Department of Mines, recently issued 
his report for the month of August. Thirty- 
six fatalities is the total for the month, and 
of these 27 were Americans and nine were 
foreigners. Inside the mines 28 were killed 
and eight outside. 


Alix, Alberta—A coal mine on Red Deer 
River, south of the town, is being opened up 
by former citizens of Oregon and local men 
on an extensive scale. It will give the far- 
mers an opportunity of buying coal at low 
prices and a considerable portion of the 
output will be shipped to other points. 


Allentown, Penn.—William S. Buckland, 
head of the National Slag Co., has an- 
nounced that the company will enlarge its 
operations to the extent of from 3000 to 
5000 tons per day. The company has in- 
stalled three crushers at the cinder banks 
at Bethlehem, Hellertown and Hokendauqua. 


Sequatchie, Tenn.— The Chicago-Ten- 
nessee Coal and Coke Co., which is re- 
opening its mines at Waldensia, has the 
entire output contracted for, to be made 
into coke. The present battery of sixty 
ovens is being repaired and a second bat- 
tery to duplicate it will be established later. 


Scranton, Penn.—Judge E. C. Newcomb 
recently made an order granting a prelim- 
inary injunction to J. W. Kirby, of Oly- 
phant, restraining the Olyphant Coal Co. 
from operating its breaker on a tract of 
land owned by the plaintiff, and also from 
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removing culm from a dump on the plot. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The railroads of Illinois 
have withdrawn their application to the 
State Public Utilities Commission for a 
reduction of free time in the loading and 
unloading of open top cars from 48 hours 
to 24 hours and for the elimination of 
free time in the reconsignment of open top 
cars. 


Frankfort, Ky.—The State Board of 
Prison Commissioners has let a contract to 
the Greenville Coal Co. for the year’s sup- 
ply at the Eddyville, Ky., penitentiary. It 
will be furnished at an average price of 
$1.80 a ton, between the Government maxi- 
see of $1.95 for mine-run and $1.70 for 
slack. 2 


Columbus, Ohio—James B. Dugan, chief 
inspector of the Ohio Utilities Commission, 
announces that during the past few weeks 
a large tonnage of slack, which was held at 
Lake Erie ports and was unfit for shipment 
to the Northwest, has been released for the 
use of steam plants in the northern part of 
the state. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Out of a total of 154 new 
corporations organized since June 30 last, 
the end of the fiscal year, 55 of the new 
Kentucky corporations are those of coal- 
mining companies, and 25 have been or- 
ganized to drill for oil or deal in leases. 


The 55 coal operations represent a capital-_ 


ization of $1,209,950. 


Gallipolis, Ohio—The Mason Coal and 
Chemical Co., a new $5,000,000 corporation 
of West Virginia, of which A. D. Williams, 
of Morgantown, W. Va., is president, re- 
cently purchased the Hartford City Salt 
Works and 25,000 acres of coal land adjoin- 
ing. The new company will rebuild the 
plant and develop the coal land. 


New York, N. Y.—The Patterson-Kelley 
Co., Ine, water-heating engineers and 
manufacturers of heaters, is the title under 
which the recently combined firms of Frank 
L. Patterson & Co. and Benjamin F. Kelley 
& Son will conduct business in the future. 
The address of the new consolidation is at 
26 Cortland St., New York City. 


COAL AGE 


Louisville, Ky.—H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
owning the Louisville Gas and Electric Co., 
have withdrawn their application presented 
the city authorities asking that an increase 
in rates on gas be approved in case of a 
shortage of natural gas this winter and 
the necessity that the company manufacture 
gas to mix with the natural-gas supply. 


Allentown, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. has several barges at work 
in the Lehigh River and canal between 
Mauch Chunk and here, reclaiming coal, 
and a small breaker has been erected at 
Weissport to prepare the coal to various 
sizes. It is estimated that about a quarter 
of Es million tons can be salvaged from the 
water. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The operators of the 
Myrtle Coal Co., which is developing in- 
dividual coal properties on the northern side 
of Sharp Mountain, have progressed to such 
a point that coal shipments will begin soon. 
The taking out of coal from the Sharp 
Mountain ceased more than 25 years ago, 
until the present company leased the terri- 
tory and started work. 


Homestead, Penn.—The Homestead Valve 
Manufacturing Co. has almost completed 
the rebuilding of its manufacturing plant 
and office buildings, whereby it added about 
75 per cent. additional space to take eare 
of the increase in its business. Additional 
new machinery and equipment will now 
make it possible for the company to take 
care of rush orders promptly. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The shipments of 
anthracite coal for the month of August, 
as reported to the anthracite bureau of in- 
formation, amounted to 7,013,996 tons, the 
second time in the history of anthracite 
mining that the shipments in any one month 
exceeded 7,000,000 tons. The August fig- 
ures are within 35,041 tons of the high- 
water mark made in June of this year. 


Columbus, Ohio—Another crowd of 
Federal accountants have appeared in Co- 
lumbus for the purpose of checking the 
books of all retailers. The delegation is in 
charge of William J. Hoover, Federal ac- 
countant. He claims the purpose is to as- 
certain about shipments of coal to retailers 
and to check up costs with a view of fixing 
retail prices. 


Washington, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. recently increased its holdings in Wash- 
ington County by 324 acres, , purchasing 
at a cost of $330 per acre, the coal deposits 
in this territory from J. W. Emery, of 
Washington. The land is located in Am- 
well Township and is known as the F, M. 
Curry farm. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
now has 6300 acres of virgin coal in this 
district. 


Washington, D. C.—The increase from 5 
to 6c. in the charge per net ton for trans- 
ferring Lake cargo coal from cars to vessels 
at Toledo, Ohio, proposed by the Toledo 
& Ohio Central Railway Co., and a similar 
increase proposed by the New York Central 
R.R. (ines west) for transfer to vessels at 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, have been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 


Louisville, Ky.—The Consumers Fuel and 
Supplies Co., capitalized at $5000, has been 
incorporated in Louisville by S. GC. Dal- 
rymple, W. S. Adams, N. C. Boling and 
Elinor Morris. The debt limit of the com- 
pany is fixed at $200,000 and it is the pur- 
pose to purchase coal in large quantities 
to be supplied to the owners and managers 
of large hotels, office buildings, apartment 
houses, ete. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—According to a re- 
port from D. R. Lawson, secretary of the 
Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, mines in this section are suffering 
severely from lack of cars, 73 mines with 
a total capacity of 178,000 tons, loading 
only 93,800 tons in the first week in Sep- 
tember. Many mines, Mr. Lawson said, are 
shut down three or four consecutive days 
a week on account of lack of cars. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo docks of the 
Hocking Valley Ry., for the week ending 
Sept. 21, loaded 180,000 tons as compared 
with 212,000 tons the previous week. The 
total handled since the opening of naviga- 
tion is 3,155,876 tons. The Toledo & Ohio 
Central docks during the same _ week 
handled 114,000 tons, as compared with 
106,000 tons the previous ‘week. The total 
loaded by these docks for the season is 1,- 
523,699 tons, 


Reading, Penn.—Ex-Congressman Henry 
D. Green, of. Reading, on behalf of him- 
self and other stockholders and creditors of 
the Laurel Hill Valley Coal and Coke Co., 
has secured an injunction against the Lau- 
rel Hill Lumber Co., of Bowers, and the 
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Laurel Hill Valley Coal and Coke Co., of 
Reading, to prevent a transfer of 1177 
acres of coal land in Somerset County, now 


the property of the coal company, to the 
lumber company. 


Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is 
made that for the time being at least there 
is no danger of a fuel famine in the Buck- 
eye State. The Ohio Clearing House dur- 
ing the past week has supplied tonnage to 
plants and retailers where the need was 
urgent. In only a few cases have plants 
been compelled to suspend operations be- 
cause of lack of fuel. More coal is now be- 
ing released from the Lake trade to supply 
the domestic trade throughout the state. 


Washington, D. C.—The production of 
coal in Utah in 1916 was 3,567,428 net tons, 
valued at $5,795,944, an increase, compared 
with 1915, of about 459,000 tons, or 15 per 
cent. in quantity, and of $879,000, or 18 per 
cent. in value. The output in 1916, accord- 
ing to C. E, Lesher, of the United States 
Geological Survey, department of the inte- 
rior, was the greatest on record for the State 
of Utah and exceeds that of 1913, the pre- 


vious record year, by more than 213,500 
tons. 
Jackson, Ky.—Capt. A. C. Rhinehard 


and others, of Perry County, recently pur- 
chased 10.000 acres of coal lands lving 
along the Troublesome Fork of the Ken- 
tucky River in Breathitt and Perry Coun- 
ties, and make the announcement that ac- 
tive development work will soon be under- 
taken upon most of the property. This will 
also mean the construction of a 20-mile 
branch line of the Louisville & Nashville 
tian and the building of at least two new 
owns. 


Alton, Ill.—The City of Alton will read- 
vertise for bids for supplying coal for the 
winter. A misunderstanding is the cause. 
When bids were received sqme time ago the 
contract was awarded to the J. T. Welsh 
Co. at 14%¢c. per bushel. The understanding 
of the city officials was that the price was 
to apply all winter. The company’s under- 
standing was that it applied only to the 
first filling of the bins. It has also been 
found that the Welch company will not fur- 
nish 6-in. lump. The Midland Coal and 
Supply Co. bid 17e. on 6-in. lump. 


Washington, D. C.—In order to increase 
the number of sources of material for the 
manufacture of nitrates the recommenda- 
tion has been made by the officers of the 
War Department in charge of the proposed 
nitrate plant that encouragement may_be 
given the byproduct coke industry. For 
the purpose of increasing the production of 
ammonia and toluol it is suggested that the 
Government promote the installation of by- 
product coke ovens by directing that priority 
be given in the production, delivery, and 
transportation of the materials and parts 
needed in their construction. 


Belleville, .—The MRentchler Mine, 
owned by the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co., 
is now being operated under the name of 
the White & Sergent Coal Co. The fol- 
lowing changes of company names in St. 
Clair County have been reported to County 
Inspector Jakoubek: Dozaw Coal Co. to 
Forsyth Coal Co., Dozaw Valley Mine: 
Fischer Fuel Co. to St. Ellen Coal Co., St. 
Ellen Mine; Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. 
to W. S. Seott Coal Co., Wilderman Mine; 
Enterprise Coal Co. to Enterprise Collier- 
ies Co., Enterprise Mine; Reeb Coal Co. to 
Radium Coal Co., Murphy Mine. 


Columbus, Ohio—As a result of an em- 
bargo by the Cincinnati, Hamilten & Day- 
ton R.R. against the Jackson coal field, 
operators in that section may be forced to 
shut down shortly, according to James 
Dugan, chief inspector for the Ohio Utili- 
ties Commission. The railroad has declared 
the embargo as a result of an order from 
the Council of National Defense to accept 
100 cars of’ coal a day from the L. & N. 
and 350 cars a day from the C. & O., to be 
hauled to Toledo for Lake shipment. The 
railroad declared that this amount of traf- 
fic would tax its capacity and declared an 
embargo on all shipments north of Dayton. 


Collinsville, Ti.— Madison County sur- 
passed all previous records in coal produc- 
tion in the fiscal year ending June 30, ac- 
cording to the annual report of J. J. 
Fletcher, county mine inspector. The pro- 
duction was 5,043.723 tons, an increase of 
20 per cent. over the preceding year. There 
are 15 shipping and 11 local mines. They 
employed during the year 4243 men, an 
increase of 536 men over the preceding 
year. Fourteen men were killed and 133 
injured during the year. The New Staun- 
ton Coal Co. made the best record, hoisting 
5286 tons in a day. The Abby Coal Co. 
increased its capacity to’ 300 tons and be- 
came a shipping mine. Every mine in the 
county is in operation and three abandoned 
mines have been reopened, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Four salient facts mark this week’s mar- 
ket news. The movement of anthracite is 
steady; with many consumers in desper- 
ate need, supplies of spot bituminous are 
not to be had; the coke price has been 
fixed at a figure approximately one-half 
above the fixed price of coal; a readjust- 
ment of the coal price is imperative. 


Anthracite—The movement of anthracite 
is in the main fairly regular and continu- 
ous. Water shipments to New England 
are falling off somewhat, but production is 
not materially decreased. In and around 
New York domestic coals are scarce, but 
the prospect for a better supply is promis- 
ing. Some companies have discontinued re- 
tailing. The car supply which in certain 
districts in the bituminous field showed a 
marked diminution was somewhat less 
throughout the anthracite region. Consid- 
erable quantities of this fuel are, however, 
moving up Lake to the Northwest. While 
a scarcity of this fuel is reported from 
many districts, it is believed that a larger 
supply than usual has been stored in the 
cellars of the ultimate consumers, On 
account of the increasing scarcity of bitumI- 
nous coal the steam sizes of anthracite are 
in strong demand. Prices, however, are 
held rigidly to circular, while in many dis- 
tricts the prospective regulation of retail 
prices is placing a damper upon the domes- 
tic demand. This, however, has been in 
large measure offset by cool weather. 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation is 
in a critical condition, which is rapidly 
merging upon a desperate one. Mills, fac- 
tories, industrial and municipal plants 
everywhere, unless their needs are covered 
by contracts made prior to price-fixing by 
the Government, are in short supply of fuel. 
Many are unable to run except by borrow- 
ing coal from their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. Some plants are down to a supply 
searcely in excess of twenty-four hours’ 
requirements. Such conditions have seldom, 
if ever, been Known before. Many consum- 
ers of fuel are willing and anxious to pay 
prices much above those established by 
the Government. Producers, mining coal 
which costs them f.o.b. cars, slightly more 
than the Government schedule, are anxious 
to dispose of this fuel at a price which will 
not net them a loss, but these two elements 
are unable to get together and do business 
because of the edict from Washington, 
which forbids transactions other than on 
the Government basis. The price for coke 
was recently fixed at $6 per ton. Allowing 
for the shrinkage in coal used in coke man- 
ufacture, and the labor and other expenses 
entailed, this would represent a price for 
the coal of approximately $3 per ton at the 
mine mouth. Such a price, if allowed to 
the producers of coal, would go far toward 
relieving the present shortage of bitumi- 
nous. The conditions over the entire coun- 
try are such that unless price readjust- 
ments are made soon the result will be dis- 
astrous and far-reaching. It is confidently 
believed that such readjustments will short- 
ly be made. 


Lake Trade—The movement of coal by 
Lake, particularly bituminous, received a 
decided check during the past. week. This 
was occasioned chiefly by a lack of suffi- 
cient cars at the mines. 


Middle Western—Labor at the mines is 
scarce, indifferent, and _ inefficient, while 
car supplies are inadequate. Practically 
all mines throughout the Indiana and IIlli- 
nois fields are oversold, and cannot more 
than meet their contract requirements. 
Buyers are scurrying about in a desperate 
endeavor to meet their immediate fuel 
needs. The priority shipping order has 
cut off a large portion of the supply of East- 
ern coals from the Middle West territory, 
Chicago in particular. Critical conditions 
are facing the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi and particularly that south of the 
Missouri River. 


_A Year Ago—Heavy demand for anthra- 
cite. Bituminous situation hinging on the 
car supply. Shortage of coal for Lake ship- 
ance Increasing demand in the Middle 

est, 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Observance of Labor Day as a holiday 
in some districts and not in others renders 
it difficult to interpret the course of the 
ratio of! tonnage produced to full-time ca- 
pacity during the week ended Sept. 8. In 
computing the ratio the full-time capacity 
of mines observing the holiday has been 
calculated on a five-day basis; that of 
mines working the entire week on a basis 
of six days. The index thus obtained is 
74.8 for mines reporting since the beginning 
of the weekly reports, as compared with 
72.0, the figure for the preceding week. 
The recovery from the depression of mid- 
August is apparently continuing, although 
it will be noted that the index, depressed 
by the strikes in eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee, is still below the level of July. 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESENT FULL-TIME 
OUTPUT PRODUCED IN WEEK ENDED 
‘ Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
State 11 18 25 1 8 
Towa. niece nee 82.6 85.3 86.3 81.4 79.4 
Thinois*. 450 eeeee 1073085428. (69230 705007605 
Indianas.ca eke OSE2 a7 1e8) 69377209 74> 
Ohigieee cm see 70: 2°7°73.2 68.6 6876" 80''6 
Western Pa........ TOn2aO9U N44 J SA2 ae OOM OE 
Winding Gulf region 
West Virginia.... 77.1 83.0 88.7 87.8 74.7 
Southwestern Va... 94.0 93.9 94.1 91.7 96.0 
Eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee... 74.2 10.8 4.7 10.8 10.8 
Alabama, waeee st O0nb 85549 /8601 883.678 6212 
Kansas and Missouri 64.9 72.2 76.2 79.4 79.2 
Okla. and Arkansas. 66.0 65.5 70.0 63.0 72.1 


Total reporting 
from beginning... 71.8 62.5 68.5 72.0 74.8 


Coal originated by 17 of the principal 
bituminous carriers amounted to 111,874 
cars in the week ended Sept. 5. This fig- 
ure is higher by 2000 cars than any other 
attained by these roads since July. The 
greatest increase was in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, a fact which corroborates the infer- 
ence drawn from the reports of the oper- 
ators—that the priority order on Lake ship- 
ments is having its effect. Reports of cars 
loaded on 90 roads, including the 17 large 
roads shown in the accompanying table, 
in the week ended Sept. 15 show a gain 
of but 0.5 per cent. over the week ended 
Sept. 1, compared with a gain of 2.6 per 
cent. for the 17 roads. This fact indicates 
that the improvement is local and largely 
in the districts affected by the priority or- 
der on Lake business. In other districts 
production has decreased, and the situation 
in the country as a whole has shown no 
improvement. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 


Week Ended 











Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
District 25 ? 8 15 

Ala., E. Ky. and 

i Tennweee: 5,368 5,545 5,471* 5,793 
Tl, Ind. and 

West Ky..... 22,423 22,329 19,459* 22,936 
Pa., and Ohio... 47,058 47,622 42,244* 48,723 
W. Va. and Va. 

Smokeless.... 14,021 13,549 11,856* 13,879 

High volatile. 18,799 18,055 18,678* 18,490 
West of the Mis- 

sissippi....... 1,762 1,923 1,664 2,053 

Total........ 109,431 109,023 99,372* 111,874 

* Revised from last report. 

BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—Since the announcement 
on Monday of the prices agreed upon by 
the Government and leading steel producers 
the trade has been in utter confusion. Sur- 
prise that the prices were agreed upon 
rather than imposed by the Government 
was followed by excited efforts to get de- 
tails which thus far are lacking, and mean- 
while business practically stopped. Coke 
producers have started off promptly to es- 
tablish the $6 basis. On two contracts 
which call for the fixing of the price acm 
cording to the market from day to day, 


shipments of furnace coke have already 
been made at $6. However, the coke trade 
is well booked ahead and there will be no 
large amount of $6 coke available for some 
time. Only recently long time contracts 
were entered into at $8.50 and these are 
expected to be carried out. The raising of 
the Government price on coal is pointed to 
by the $6 price for coke and by the fair- 
ness of the agreements on copper and steel 
and $2.50 and $2.75 are suggested prices, a 
new argument for the advance being fur- 
nished by the extravagant demands of the 
bituminous miners. 


Dun—The gain in business with the ad- 
vancing season is not yet general or uni- 
form, and rather less of it is seen in the 
East than at other points. Where none at 
all appears, or where there is some actual 
recession, it is plainly due more to uncer- 
tainty than to lack of confidence in the 
future. At bottom, business in various 
branches has hesitated because the outlook 
has been and still is more or less clouded, 
and the tendency to act with caution in 
anticipating forward wants grows in many 
quarters. But while the present policy of 
conservative purchasing, and more largely 
for immediate and certain needs, contrasts 
sharply with last year’s rush to contract 
far ahead at almost any figure, and is dis- 
appointing to some interests, it is one 
which clearly makes for more wholesome 
conditions and more stable progress, 


Bradstreet—While cross currents born of 
uncertainties regarding the effects of gov- 
ernmental price-fixing, economizing by con- 
sumers and widespread labor troubles, run 
through the general situation, the broad 
swing of trade is in the direction of further 
expansion. House trade in the standard 
staples has increased, distribution by retail 
dealers is better, buying of holiday goods 
is already noted, news respecting the re- 
maining unharvested crops is favorable, 
money is in active demand, collections range 
from fair to good, and industry is brisk, 
being only hampered by insufficient sup- 
plies of labor and limited deliveries of raw 
materials. On the other hand, the labor 
situation is disconcerting, strikes are nu- 
merous, especially on the Pacific coast; the 
draft has made further inroads on the sup- 
ply of help, and wages keep on rising, 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods shows a large in- 
crease over the same week of a year ago. 
Road sales for both immediate and future 
delivery surpass the volume of last year 
by a considerable margin. Merchants have 
been in the market in smaller numbers. 
Collections are much in excess of the cor- 
responding period of 1916. 


Dry Goods Economist—Following up the 
unusually good start which the fall season 
has had with retailers as the result of 
exceptionally cold weather, the trade has 
continued to move with considerable ac- 
tivity. 
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BOSTON 


Practically no developments. Spot coal 
conspicuous by its absence in most direc- 
tions. Hampton Roads coals unchanged, 
all receipts being applied on contracts. Ru- 
mors are circulated that $2.85@3 will be 
the net ton basis Oct. 1, but these lack 
confirmation. ‘Wagon mines” the only op- 
erations heard from on open market. An- 
thracite shipments sag again. 


Bituminous—The deadlock continues, and 
as the weeks go without any modifica- 
tion of the President’s order of Aug, 21, 
there is increased anxiety throughout this 
territory. Those consumers who made 
ample purchases in June and July are not 
worrying much, for their supplies are com- 
ing through on schedule. 

The concerns who rehandle coal at their 
own wharves for inland delivery from 
ports like Providence and Boston are about 
the only coal factors now in position to 
make spot sales. The rate of water freight 
is so uneven in different instances that 
the authorities have not yet reached a de- 
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cision on this branch of the trade. Re- 
tail dealers, however, who are dependent 
upon the same kind of water transportation 
are much concerned over the possibility that 
they will be held to a maximum price for 
retail deliveries, based upon a minimum 
rate of water freight. They still have coal 
on which up to $5 per ton freight from 
Hampton Roads may have been paid, and 
if on Oct. 1 they are required to sell con- 
sumers at prices based. on what water 
freights may be, under most favorable con- 
ditions, the outcome will be serious. Bos- 
ton dealers continue to sell at $8.75 per net 
ton for sidewalk delivery, and rehandlers 
are charging $8.50@8.75 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
cars, Quite an extra tonnage has been 
placed at the latter price with fairly large 
mills that are in distress for spot fuel. 

Pocahontas and New River tonnages from 
Hampton Roads are so strictly confined to 
contract business that dumpings over the 
piers show a marked decrease. An occa- 
sional buyer seeking cargo for his ship 
finds it next to impossible to make pur- 
chases, Only when compelled to free cars 
will the smaller agencies accept the Govern- 
ment basis from parties in the open market, 
and all the larger factors are so well sup- 
plied with orders that the current situation 
gives them little anxiety. 

Certain shippers of the Pennsylvania 
coals have been offering freely on a basis 
of $3.15@3.30 per net ton, f.o.b. mines for 
prompt shipment. It develops that a ruling 
was secured from the Fuel Administration 
authorizing mines that have no direct rail 
connection to charge $1 per net ton for 
teaming to the cars. 

Well-defined rumors have persisted the 
last few days with regard to a scaling up 
of the authorized price, particularly on the 
coals originating in central Pennsylvania. 
Two dollars and eighty-five cents to $3 
has been “mentioned” as a possible basis 
per net ton, but no one will vouch for the 
authenticity of the rumor. What effect 
such a price would have is conjectural, but 
at least it would remove the objection of a 
large number of operators that $2 per net 
ton is not a “living return.” 

All-rail movement has improved slightly, 
and embargoes are less frequent. Car- 
supply, however, is still inadequate, and the 
labor problem gets more and more compli- 
eated. The same situation that makes it 
difficult to get coal properly prepared at 
the mines has a bearing on the treatment 
of fuel in the fire-room. Factories get 
poorly prepared coal and their boiler crews 
leave because of the extra labor involved. 

One recent development is of special in- 
terest. To local dealers who have fur- 
nished bituminous of specified grades in 
other years to Government buildings and 
who are now unable to get the coal to sell, 
the Fuel Administration is raising’ the ques- 
tion with the various sources of supply in 
the effort to get emergency shipments on 
the authorized price, subject to whatever 
adjustment may later be made by the Gov- 
ernment. The outcome of these efforts is 
likely to have a salutary effect on the 
whole situation. 


Anthracite—Water shipments from Phil- 
adelphia and from New York are again 


falling off, due partly to unfavorable 
weather affecting barge movement and 
partly to light receipts at the piers. Retail 


demand is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and all the householders who accepted the 
statement that coal would be cheaper in 
the fall are making it hard for the dealers. 

Local distributors all over New England 
have been asked for memoranda of their 
costs, and the anxiety over what the re- 
tail price is to be after the Fuel Adminis- 
tration rules upon it has a discouraging 
effect on buying supplies outside of the 
regular companies. A dealer who is re- 
quired to pay $3@4 water freight from 
New York for transportation in the open 
market is naturally in a delicate position. 

As a result of the hearing on Sept. 18 
with regard to the pooling of coastwise 
tugs and barges a committee of five was 
appointed to confer with representatives 
of the Federal Shipping Board .and_ the 
New England Coal Committee. This body 
is representative and can be expected to act 
in a broad-minded way. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite moving steadily but domestic 
coals are searce. The prospects for better 
supply are bright but labor may interfere, 
Some companies discontinue retailing. Cars 
are slow. Employers and workers in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania discouraged because of 
conditions, but operators see some hope 
in the new price for coke. Sales of $2 coal 
few. Industrial plants complain of short- 
age. 

Anthracite—The market so far as it re- 
lates to domestic coals is moving steadily 
along, all sellers adhering strictly to the 
prices fixed by the President. The steam 
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sizes are freer due to greater supply, while 
the scarcity of bituminous tends to keep the 
prices up. 

The prospects of a larger supply of do- 
mestice coals in the near future are encour- 
aging now that the sending of coal into 
Canada has been curtailed and also because 
some of the companies will, so far as pos- 
sible, keep their cars on their own lines or 
nearby connections. 

Labor conditions in the mining fields are 
serious, according to information received 
here. Most operators are losing workers 
daily, owing to the draft or to the call from 
other industries. In some instances miners 
do their own loading because of their in- 
ability to secure laborers. In some mines 
the men are working nearly full time, 
with the result that their pay checks are 
larger than in many months, 

Production, while heavy, 
tinually interrupted by outings, 
ings and the like. 

Demand on the big selling companies has 
become so strong that some of them that 
heretofore have taken care of retail de- 
mands in certain towns in the mining fields, 
have discontinued that end of the business 
which hereafter will be looked after by in- 
dividual operators. 

Cars are not moving freely and labow 
troubles in some of the car shops have in- 
creased the shortage because of the in- 
ability to make necessary repairs. 

Independent operators are finding an 
easy market for their product in the North 
and West, with the result that outside of 
contract requirements, Tidewater points are 
receiving little of their output. The whole- 
sale dealer without mine connections feels 
most keenly the failure to secure coal suffi- 
cient to take care of his regular custo- 
mers, who are compelled to seek supplies 
from other sources, 

Chestnut coal is freer than either egg or 
stove, but all receipts are easily taken 
care of. Pea coal is scarce. 

The cheaper grades of the steam coals 
are plentiful while the better grades are 
hard to obtain. The continued heavy call 
for these coals is accounted for by the lack 
of bituminous. 

Retail dealers are anxious to fill their 
bins but are having difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. Some yards are without stove 
and with but little egg, but there is plenty 
of chestnut. In Manhattan the retail prices 
are $8 for broken and egg; $8.25 for stove 
and chestnut, and $7 for pea, labor charges 
for putting the coal away to be added. 
Retail prices in Brooklyn are'50c. higher 
but labor charges are included. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
ears at the lower ports, are as fol- 
ows: 


is being con- 
flag-rais- 


Circular Individual 
Broken". sant tte oc! $6.70 
Dee sas ache tees 5.85 6.60 
Stove?) 25 Masi tee oe 6.10 6.85 
Chestnutlcccsns dese 6.20 6.95 
Ped ove gov u thee races os 5.30 6.05 
Buck.*3\, sateen 3.95@4.65 5.00@5.30 
Riese: dad: aac eee soe 3.40@3.60 3.25@3.70 
Barley: t.vosee cme eke 2.90@3.15 2.25@2.50 
Boilers: 722.) eee. SiG) S30: 2) ena cetat 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 

Bituminous—tThe failure of the Govern- 
ment officials to grant any advance over the 
$2 price has not caused any change in 
local conditions. The trade is stagnant. 
Production is gradually decreasing accord- 
ing to Government statistics, and there is a 
greater shortage among public utilities and 
factories, which are usually well provided 
with coal. . 

There is much dissatisfaction in the min- 
ing regions over conditions. The operators 
are discouraged with the $2 price, which 
prevents many of them from operating their 
mines except at a loss; there is also the 
car shortage. The mine worker feels that 
with the necessaries of life costing more 
he should be enabled to work steadier, in- 
stead of being sent home from the mine 
because of the failure of the railroad to 
place cars. They point out that while they 
make good money when at work, the aver- 
age for the week is below that earned by 
men in other industries. It is because of 
these conditions, it is said, that mine em- 
ployees are seeking employment in other 
industries. The fixing of $6 per net ton 
as the price for coke leads some operators 
to believe that a new price will be decided 
upon for bituminous shortly. 

Sales of coal at $2 are occasional occur- 
rences and only take place when some oper- 
ator or shipper wants to save demurrage 
charges. Most operators are taking care 
of contracts made prior to the fixing of the 
new price with the result that $2 coal is as 
hard to find at Tidewater as a needle in 
haystack. 
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With exports curtailed the hope is ex- 
pressed that operators will send more coal 
here, otherwise it is feared there will be a 
general closing down of industrial plants 
some of which are now running on a day’s 
supply. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite stocks low as 
Light shipments last week. Tonnage care- 
fully alloted. Car supply fair. Hope of 
lower prices holds off some retail business. 
Differing wholesale prices annoy retailers. 
Bituminous trade still awaits new prices. 
Production behind demand. Contract cus- 
tomers stocking fuel. 


month closes. 


Anthracite—The month of September is 
closing with probably less coal in the deal- 
ers’ yards than during any early fall for 
many years. Another week of light ship- 
ments, particularly by the big companies 
after promises had been made of improve- 
ment, has only served to accentuate the 
present acute conditions. It is possible that 
the individuals are shipping more prepared 
sizes to this market just now than some of 
the large operators. The retailers in their 
anxiety to secure coal are willingly offering 
the premium of 75c. to the smaller operators 
who mine their own coal, or 95c. to the 
brokers, but in many instances their orders 
are refused. 

Never in the history of the big mining 
companies has their tonnage been so care- 
fully distributed. Haphazard shipping has 
been entirely eliminated and every car con- 
signed has been arranged for long in ad- 
vance. Complete record of every shipment 
is being kept and comparative statements 
of each consignee’s business for the past 
few years is tabulated. There can be no 
denying that a strong demand for coal ex- 
ists, especially since September hereabouts 
has been one of the coldest months on 
record and the domestic consumption has 
been much greater than usual. 

The car situation sometimes brings con- 
fusion, but these conditions are unavoidable. 
We are led to believe that the anthracite 
trade, while suffering at times quite severe- 
ly from car shortage, is actually receiving 
better attention than almost any other in- 
dustry at this time. 

The past week brought little new business 
to the retailers, as the late buyers seem to 
think that with the present high prices they 
have nothing to lose by waiting a little 
longer. The newspapers have led them to 
believe there will be a reduction on the first 
of the month on account of rumored stand- 
ard prices to be fixed. The retailers seem 
sure of their ground and apparently do not 
believe that the authorities in Washington 
will ask them to reduce their rates unless 
the shippers are compelled to reduce theirs. 
The feeling is growing that the wholesale 
prices at the mines will be reduced. If 
this is expected of any size it is pea coal. 
No one seems to understand why all the 
shippers were allowed to make such a sub- 
stantial increase in the price of this now 
popular size. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipments and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $4 55 $5.70 Buck..... $2.90 3.30 
Reesor 4°45" 5075: Rivexeo. 2.40 3.40 
Stove...... 4.70 6.00 Boiler..... 2920 3-30 
Nut 4.80 6.05 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pesca 4.00 4.90 


Bituminous—With new prices momenta- 
rily expected the trade continues to be on 
edge. It was fully believed a week ago 
the Government would ere this have issued 
instructions for a new price basis, but it 
now looks that nothing will happen in this 
direction until the first of October. 

Shipments into the city have shown no 
appreciable increase of late and while the 
mining interests have endeavored right 
along to reach their maximum production 
they have been unable to do so on account 
of the continued poor car supply, which in 
some cases has been as low as. 22 per 
eent. and if it had not been for railroad 
supply orders suspension at the mines would 
have been necessary. 

The sales of coal at the Government fig- 
ure of $2 are mighty scarce and there cer- 
tainly have not been sales of more than 
10,000 tons all told in this territory at that 
figure. These sales are usuallv made by 
an occasional shipper whose contract orders 
being filled found himself with a few free 
cars on his hands. 

There can be no doubt of the demand for 
coal in this market, although the large 
plants such as the public utilities, etc., are 
accumulating good stocks on account of 
the contracts which they made earlier in the 
season and quite a number of them are 
reported to have almost 60 days’ supplies 
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ahead of them. However, it is the smaller 
plants, those who were unable to make con- 
tracts, who are the real sufferers at this 
time and some of them are in a serious con- 
dition and are offering fancy prices for fuel 
but with no takers of their offers. 


BALTIMORE 


Coal situation becoming more and more 
serious and consumers begging for change. 
Production grows less day by day. Rail 
movement poor. 


Bituminous—With coal production grow- 
ing admittedly less day by day, with rail 
deliveries of the most unsatisfactory char- 
acter under the stress of troop and war- 
material movements, embargoes, etc., and 
with industries in many cases so short of 
fuel that they are begging Washington for 
relief in the shape of coal at any reason- 
able price, the situation here is truly Seri- 
ous. The closing down of many mining 
operations is giving concrete proof_that coal 
cannot always be produced at $2 or $2.15. 
The Clarksburg district alone reports some 
25 operations closed there, and from Som- 
erset, Fairmont and other points come simi- 
lar reports of closings. . 

The little mines are being squeezed out 
and even the big ones are in many in- 
stances “wobbly” and are not supplying the 
tonnage deficiency. As a matter of fact, all 
are far behind the contract obligations that 
are most urgent and there is no spot market 
at all. The situation here is so tense that 
some industries have been kept going by 
borrowing fuel. 

Meanwhile the fuel administration has 
flooded coal men with what are practically 
orders to fill this or that urgent fuel need, 
the action being based on the assumption 
that as the coal firm had held the con- 
tract the year previous it should again 
care for the customer. How many such 
orders are being filled is a question, but 
many are being disregarded, undoubtedly, 
as the coal men have no $2 coal to put out 
even for such urgent cause. A _ transfer 
would mean the robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul, and as Peter has a good contract at 
a fair price the coal man cannot figure why 
he should give Paul the coal at a poor 
price, even at Government behest. : 

The City of Baltimore has been promised 
coal by Mr. Snead, in Washington, at 
least sufficient to run its water, sewerage 
and fire departments, but other sections, 
such as schools, are left to hustle for outside 
coal that at present is not to be had. The 
visible supply at Tide has been hard hit. 
There are few days when the amount on 
hand runs up to 20,000 tons, all on con- 
tracts, whereas the normal supply should 
run fully three times as much. Coal men 
are being begged for coal at any price 
and not only do they decline spot business 
but cannot get through contract coal be- 
cause of poor rail movement. Many min- 
ing districts saw days at a timé last week 
when they did not get a single empty. Lack 
of miners is cutting deeper all the time, 
also. Laborers fn this city are so scarce 
that the city, short on coal, had to let 
ten cars of anthracite lie untouched for ten 
days before a force could be secured with 
which to unload them. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal situation also 
is perplexing. With cool weather here that 
has sent everybody scurrying to find out 
why their summer orders have not been 
delivered, the retail coal men have been 
swamped with complaints. No one wants 
to accept the statement that there is no 
coal coming through to distribute, and 
many fuel men here are having sleepless 
nights. because they cannot take care of 
even their old customers. The Séptember 
schedule is in force pending new rate. an- 
nouncements from Washington, but there is 
mighty little fuel to distribute at those 
figures, 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Charters from Hampton Roads to Bos- 
ton are practically confined to barges owned 
by coal interests that are unable them- 
selves to load the transportation. Rates 
continue on a $2.50 basis, but quotations 
are only occasional. 

Barges for Long Island Sound ports and 
schooners for Eastern trade are in good 
supply for New York loading, but coal is 
so hard to secure that few charters are 
made. One dollar and twenty-five cents is 
still the rate to Providence, with 10@165c. 
more for New Bedford. 
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Lake Markets 


saiulsunru muaustsreraneituasdiaialieietcomee amtentnnsammamearne 


PITTSBURGH 


Prospects of agreement on higher price 
basis. Market transactions light. 

At this writing (Tuesday) the coal men 
are assembled in Washington for the pur- 
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pose of meeting representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and straightening out the tangle 
that seems to have developed from the fix- 
ing of the $2 coal price. If this agreement 
between the coal producers and the Gov- 
ernment’s representatives is of the same 
order as that between the iron and steel 
producers and the Government representa- 
tives at last Friday’s conference an amic- 
able arrangement will be reached, with a 
coal price not under $2.50 nor over $3, and 
an announcement to that effect will be 
made, perhaps at once and possibly not 
until after several days. The Washington 
authorities have complete jurisdiction over 
both coal and coke prices, through the Lever 
act, and can iix these figures without con- 
sulting the producers. In the case of pig 
iron and steel an agreement was necessary 
as they have absolute authority only in the 
case of material the Government buys for 
its own use. Nevertheless the coke price 
of $6 was arrived at practically by agree- 
ment and the same procedure may occur 
with coal. : 

Market transactions continue to be negli- 
gible, there being scarcely any coal offered 
on the $2 basis. There are some sales, how- 
ever, a few jobbers reporting transactions 
at $2.15, this including their margin. Pro- 
duction is somewhat restricted, it is stated, 
through operators not being in financial po- 
sition to pay men bonuses for extra work. 
We quote slack at $1.75@1.90, mine-run at 
$2@2.15 and screened at $2.25@2.40, per 
net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


No relief from bituminous prices prom- 
ised. Coal running short in various towns. 
Buffalo shippers waiting for coal to move. 
Anthracite going fast by Lake; very scarce 
in the city trade. 


Bituminous—The shippers in this trade 
are still doing no new business and are all 
anxiously inquiring what is to be done to 
relieve the stress of the situation. They 
claim that they can get no coal at the 
regulation prices and that much of the 
amount they have contracted at higher 
prices has been ordered into the Lake trade, 
so they are handicapped in all directions. 
They have been saying ever since the $2 
price was established that there would have 
to be an advance, but it does not seem 
to be any nearer than it was when the 
price was first established. 

The Government will not yield. When 
shippers or towns ask how they are to get 
a supply the question comes back as_ to 
who used to supply them and at what 
prices. The idea seems to be to oblige such 
mines to produce the coal, required. Sev- 
eral towns in this vicinity are short of bi- 
tuminous with which to run waterworks and 
the like. In one case a promise to provide 
relief has been made, but it does not ap- 
pear that any steps have been taken in 
that direction. There is no effort to break 
over the rule. Everybody is waiting for de- 
velopments. 

Bituminous prices are nominally without 
change. Special efforts on the part of ship- 
pers who have cannel, smokeless and other 
special varieties to sell, have failed to ob- 
tain permits to charge prices by which 
they can be handled. Quotations are per 
net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, all differences being 
made by the variation in rail rate: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburghis- nancies att. tae oO SOU 
Besser’ fc. Meee Ma etn te 3:25 Baie 
Allegheny: Valloyeec 0 ccthe ; teen 3.65 


Anthracite—The ordering of so much coal 
to the Lakes, which it now appears was 
made to apply to all coal, has cut off the 
supply locally, so that the retailers are 
doing next to nothing. At the same time it 
leaks out that many consumers have laid 
in heavy supplies, often buying two years’ 
stores. The state of things applies both in 
Buffalo and Canada. Especially have in- 
dependent jobbers contributed to this con- 
dition of things. With many Canadian re- 
tailers thronging the city shipping offices, 
teasing for coal, the reports are _ that 
both anthracite and bituminous, is stocked 
in the fields when all other storage room 
has given out. 

Lake shipments are still heavy. No re- 
port of Canadian shipment is now obtain- 
able, but it is said that they have been so 
heavy that the Government has cut them 
down and will now require a license to be 
taken out by every shipper to that terri- 
tory. Domestic shipments are now con- 
fined almost entirely to the large receiving 
ports, as if the others were supplied. 
For the week the amount loaded was 123,- 
400 net tons, of which 58,400 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 31.200 tons for 
Chicago, 32,200 tons for Milwatikkee and 
1600 tons for Green Bay. Freight rates are 
strong and tonnage scarce at 45 cents to 
Duluth. 50: cents to Milwaukee, 69 cents 
to Chicago and 75 cents to Green Bay. 
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CLEVELAND 


Receipts of Lake coal greatly decreased. 
Many industrial and municipal plants on 
verge of shutting down. Domestic users 
holding off for reduced prices. 


Receipts of coal at Lake Erie loading 
ports the past week decreased about 50 per 
cent., aS compared with the week ending 
Sept. 15, which was the largest week of the 
present season. In fact, the receipts were 
so small that a number of coal-carrying 
vessels were compelled to shift from port 
to port in order to get a full cargo, and 
several were forced to go up light on ac- 
count of the shortage of coal. 

The local situation did not improve to 
any great extent and several meetings 
were held by members of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and Ohio operators 
with a view of increasing shipmnets to the 
Cleveland market, as a great many indus- 
trial, as well as some of the municipal 
plants, have been on the verge of shutting 
down for the lack of coal. The operators 
claim, and produced evidence to substan- 
tiate their statements, that the shortage of 
ears at the mines and the lack of motive 
power after they have been loaded, is the 
primary cause of the coal shortage. An- 
other meeting is to be held at Cleveland 
on Sept. 27, when traffic officials of all 
railroads entering Cleveland will be given 
an opportunity to suggest some plan where- 
by the local situation may be improved. 

The edict issued by Doctor Garfield that 
there will be plenty of coal at reduced 
prices after Oct. 1 has greatly decreased 
the business of the retail dealers, as the 
domestic users are holding off anticipating 
the reduction. 

Some orders have been taken by eastern 
Ohio operators at prices fixed by the 
Government, namely: $1.75 for slack; $2 
for mine-run, and $2.25 for 3? lump, all per 
net ton, f.o.b. cars the mine. 


TOLEDO 


Old contracts for fuel are, for the most 
part, at an end, and no new ones are be- 
ing made by local coal men. Demand for 
coal increasing, while car situation be- 
comes more perplexing. 


Every user of coal 
to place orders for immediate delivery. 
But it appears no wholesaler here is 
equipped to handle orders under 60 to 90 
days’ delivery. A few cars manage to find 
their way into the city each week, but in 
every instance this stock has been or- 
dered a long time ahead. 

Steam trade is hardest hit of any de- 
partment of the business, and many factor- 
ies have petitioned the Government to aid 
them in securing a supply of fuel. The 
shortage of coal for Toledo manufacturing 
plants is extremely serious with little pros- 
pects of immediate relief. All endeavors 
to renew contracts for steam coal at pres- 
ent prices are to no avail, as operators 
assert with shipping facilities in worse con- 
dition than ever, and labor troubles at the 
mines imminent, they cannot bind them- 
selves to deliver any specific amount of coal 
at a certain time. 

Only a small quantity of anthracite is 
finding its way into the local market. The 
efforts of retailers to secure a more liberal 
supply are meeting with indifferent success. 
Most dealers, however, feel the wants of 
the city will be as well taken care of this 
year as in the past, and a well-defined 
feeling of confidence pervades the retail 
trade. 

; Prices per ton, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
ows: 


is trying his best 


: Lump and Nut and 
Mine-Run Egg Slack 
Hocking and 


Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2.25@2.60 $1.75@2.10 


Kentucky... 1.95@2.40 2.30@2.65 1.70@2.15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 22> 1.75 
West Virginia 
splint.... 2.00 Res UB 
DETROIT 


Receipts of bituminous coal are prac- 
tically limited to shipments under contract. 
Anthracite movement is light. Lake ship- 
ments are again reduced. 


Bituminous—Demand _ continues. active 
from consumers of steam coal. Jobbers and 
wholesalers, though quoting the prices ap- 
proved by the Government, say they find 
it impossible to secure coal to fill orders 
for current delivery. Efforts of producers, 
they assert, are being. concentrated on get- 
ting out a sufficient supply of coal to fill 
the orders represented by contracts on their 
books previous to the Government price ar- 
rangement. 

The deficiency in car supply, it is ex- 
plained, is materially restricting shipments 
even to the contract business. Efforts to 
locate free coal in or around Detroit are 
said to prove unavailing. While some of 
the steam plants are operating with short- 
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ened supply, the outlook is not brightened 
by the fact that lower temperatures, now 
bring into the market additional customers, 
who require coal for heating stores and 
apartments, 

Domestic consumers are also showing a 
larger interest in the market and their buy- 
ing is reflected in the reduction of stock 
-piles in various retail yards. The outlook, 
in the opinion of jobbers, is far from reas- 
suring and conditions now developing seem 
to give slight basis for any expectation of 
improvement. 


Anthracite—Despite reports of increased 
production, the volume of anthracite ship- 
ments. into Detroit continues to fall short 
of the amount which jobbers say should 
be reaching the city to assure the supplying 
of all customers. While the situation in 
Detroit is unsatisfactory, conditions in 
other towns of the state, outside, are re- 
ported worse. Retail dealers in these towns 
are said to be unable to obtain a supply 
of anthracite through jobbers who usually 
provide for their needs. The jobbers ex- 
plain they are ,unable to deliver the coal, 
Attempts by the retailers to buw direct from 
the operators have been unsuccessful in 
many instances, while the customers of 
the retail yards are urging immediate 
delivery of winter fuel. 


Lake Trade—Deficiency in car supply 
produced another falling off in volume of 
shipments over Lake routes. With only a 
limited quantity of coal coming to loading 
docks, a number of vessels have made the 
up-bound trip without cargo. Others have 
been obliged to load at two ports and at 
different docks to complete cargoes, 


COLUMBUS 


The coal trade in Ohio is still in an un- 
settled condition. There is a good ie- 
mand for domestic and steam grades. Lake 
trade is still active and a large tonnage 
is going to the Northwest. 


There is a good demand for both do- 
mestic and steam tonnage in Ohio, al- 
though the announcement that there is no 
danger of a fuel famine has relieved the 
stress to a certain extent. Retailers are 
probably the most insistent for tonnage as 
householders are now in the market. On 
the whole, the situation is still “up in 
the air’ to a certain extent, as the price 
question has not yet been settled. 

Steam demand, especially from public 
utility concerns, has been strong. Quite 
a few power and electric railroad con- 
cerns have been hard put to it for fuel and 
frequent calls have been made on the 
Ohio Clearing House for coal. In practic- 
ally every case relief has been afforded. 
Manufacturing establishments are _ also 
rather short on supplies, although some of 
the larger users are well supplied. 

The Lake trade is one of the best fea- 
tures and a large tonnage is still going to 
the Northwest. During the past week the 
shipments have been unusually large. With 
good weather and late navigation it is be- 
lieved that supplies for the Northwest will 
be sufficient for the winter. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $2025 SD O0 mee 
Inch and a quarter...... ED 2 60 S2e2 0 
Three-quarter inch...... 2.25 2 60 2525 
DALOLS, 50 eat ie Rie nee 2525 2 60 225 
Lue Se ee 2925 2 60 Ror : 
MMiligtaricct re! sicg Asn, 2 00 2725, 2.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.75 2 00 1.75 
Coarse slack............ 175 2.00, 1375 
CINCINNATI 


Demand is heavy in spite of domestic con- 
sumers holding off. The movement North is 
taking all fuel that can be produced and 
forwarded. 


Reports from all quarters indicate that 
the supply of coal on hand in Cincinnati is 
dangerously low for the lateness of the 
season. With consumers still refusing to 
buy, on account of the maintenance of 
prices at virtually the levels prevailing 
before the Government’s announcement of 
lower figures, it is practically certain that 
winter will begin with little fuel in the 
hands of retailers or consumers. 

In the meantime, the movement of coal 
from both eastern Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia fields through this gateway continues 
in heavy volume, giving support to the 
declaration of operators that they can dis- 
pose of all of their output at figures consid 
erably more satisfactory than those of the 
Government. 

Large steam consumers are showing in- 
creasing anxiety about their coal supply, 
and, as heretofore, are more concerned 
about getting the coal than about the 
price to be paid for it. State authorities 
visited Cincinnati during the week to in- 
vestigate the situation, and promised ac- 
tion looking toward lower prices. 


‘ 
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LOUISVILLE 


Industrial demand for coal begins to 
show insistence. Western Kentucky opera- 
tors deluged with inquiries. Southeastern 
Kentucky-Tennessee strike continues. Do- 
mestic situation disturbing. 


A feature of the market in this field dur- 
ing the last week or so has been the great 
number of inquiries addressed to the west- 
ern Kentucky operators. For the first time 
in years western Kentucky coal is being 
shipped in some quantities to Indiana and 
southern Illinois points and the demand is 
for coal, irrespective of price. Some North- 
ern buyers have come in person to Louis- 
ville in search of coal. 

Western Kentucky operators who have 
retail connections and agencies are exerting 
themselves to accumulate stocks in their 
retail yards and continue shipping on con- 
tracts and orders booked previously to the 
latest Government schedule. Government 
prices, f.o.b. the mines are quoted, but there 
is little coal to sell. 

Perhaps about 5 per cent. of a normal 
output is being shipped from the southeast- 
ern Kentucky-Tennessee section and con- 
sumers in territories which have been de- 
pendent on that coal are facing a situation 
which is described as desperate. Efforts to 
obtain coal from the eastern Kentucky field 
are only moderately successful. Govern- 
ment intervention to force an end to the 
strike is discussed, while some operators 
state that the strikers are almost ready to 
return to work, without recognition of the 
union. 

A disquieting situation exists in the retail 
market. Stocks of domestic sizes in the 
Louisville and nearby yards are low and 
prices continue high, with a few excep- 
tions, none of the leading companies reduc- 
ing prices or making any promises. News- 
paper discussions about the rapacity of the 
“coal barons’ and what the Government 
is going to do keep the domestic consumer 
stirred up and calling up the retailer, but 
he still holds off from buying. Many large 
employing concerns are buying lump and 
selling it to their employees at cost. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Action on price revision still delayed by 
Government. In the meantime the cry 
for coal is becoming more insistent and 
the acuteness of the shortage correspond- 
ingly pronounced. Production has gradu- 
ally increased to from 60 to 80 per cent. 
normal, which is inadequate to care for 
contract business, hence there is no surplus 
coal, 


Activity in the coal market is still 
throttled by the failure of the Government 
officials to definitely settle upon the per- 
manent price schedule, and each day the 
consuming public is getting in more desper- 
ate straits for fuel. Coal men are being 
flooded with letters and telegrams and 
besieged with personal appeals for fuel 
and have none to offer. It is stated that 
the retail yards in a number of Southern 
cities have been relieved of their entire 
stocks of domestic coal by steam users 
and under present conditions are unable to 
replenish their supply. 

Practically the only sales of any con- 
sequence in the spot market the past week 
was a Government order for approximately 
3000 tons of domestic coal to be delivered 
to the several Southern cantonments dur- 
ing the month of October. This was dis- 
tributed between the various companies 
and booked at Government prices, subject 
to any readjustments which may be made. 

Anent the prices named by the President 
to govern the disposition of Alabama coal 
and the impossibility of operators main- 
taining production under such schedule re- 
strictions, a prominent and well-versed coal 
man stated that ‘the commercial production 
of Alabama for 1917 will be approximately 
nine million tons, out of which 58.5 per 
cent. absolutely careful calculation of that 
production costs either. what the President 
has authorized as selling price, or more, 
and a large per cent. of that figure costs 
from 50c. to $1 more than the President 
has authorized it to be sold for.” : 

Abundant statistics of an equally convinc- 
ing’ nature have been placed in the hands 
of Dr Garfield and other Government 
officials, and although relief is confidently 
expected, the uncertainty of its pronounce- 
ment and extent is keeping the market in a 
chaotic condition and discouraging the as- 
sumption of normal production. 
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Coke 


SUCECUAACOASUEAEUCREOOEESOREOSUSCREROGURTEEECOAEOEEECOEDCEEROSEROUEEOAEOSESOREDOURSOEROORSEERCA RRR ROE ERE! 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Price fixed at $6, details later. 
tonnage already contracted for. 


The price of Connellsville coke has been 
fixed by the Government at $6. Details 


Bulk of 
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have not yet been arranged, as to the differ- 
ential for foundry coke, high sulphur coke, 
etc. Last Friday the coke men met repre- 
sentatives of the Government in a body, to- 
gether with the iron ore, pig iron and steel 
producers, and proposed a price of $6.50. 
This was considered too high and the Wash- 
ington authorities, under power given by 
the Lever act, placed the price 50 cents 
less. Thus the price is practically the re- 
sult of an agreement. It is very high rela- 
tive to the $2 coal price. but that is likely 
to be increased. The announcement was 
made on Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
several carloads of spot furnace coke were 
sold at $6, this same coke having been of- 
fered the day before at $12.50 but not 
finding takers. 

_ There has been a great deal of contract- 
ing for coke in the past fortnight and be- 
tween one-half and two-thirds of the avail- 
able merchant output has been disposed of 
under contract for next year, mostly for 
the whole year, but some contracts run 
only for the first half. The bulk of the 
business was done at flat prices, but some 
was done on a ratio basis, some at 43 tons 
and some at 5 tons of coke against one 
ton of pig iron at the price prevailing. The 
flat price business was done chiefly at $8, 
$8.25 and $8.50, but a little is reported at 
a shade under $8 and it is claimed two 
contracts were made at $9. The buyers ex- 
pected the Government to fix the price at 
a lower level, but paid the extra amount 
in the expectation that thereby they would 
receive full shipments on their contracts, 
while those who did not buy preferred to 
take their chances on getting deliveries at 
the Government price. If the Government 
should undertake to regulate deliveries 
those who hold the contracts may not find 
themselves as well off as they expected. 
We quote spot and contract coke at $6 per 
net ton at ovens. 


Buffalo—The state of the trade is without 
much change, except that the price of fur- 
nace came up pretty near to foundry for 
some unexplained reason, Shippers say 
that the supply is small. The quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, prior to price-fixing were: 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry are $15.50, with 
$15 for furnace and $13 for low grades. 
Iron ore receipts by Jake continue heavy, 
being for the week 330,440 gross tons. 


Birmingham—Coke production is gradu- 
ally assuming normal proportions, but pro- 
ducers state that there is practically no 
coke yet available for the spot trade or 
for new contract business. Contracts with 
old customers are being renewed as they 
expire at from $11 to $12.50 per net ton 
ovens. Several of the larger foundry coke 
producers are out of the market for from 
30 to 90 days and the prospects are that 
there will be little coke available for the 
spot trade for some time to come. Foundry 
coke, it is stated, before price fixing brought 
from $15 to $16 per ton ovens when obtain- 
able at all. Furnace coke is in heavy de- 
mand for local consumption and the sup- 
ply is hardly equal to the requirements. 


BU ed 


Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Labor and car supply difficulties are in- 
creasing, all mines are oversold, production 
is falling off, and buyers are making des- 
perate efforts to secure sufficient fuel for 
immediate demands, 


The labor supply throughout the mining 
districts of Indiana and Illinois continues 
to grow steadily worse, and the general 
inefficiency of the workmen has seriously 
crippled production—the loss for this rea- 
son easily amounting to 15 per cent. less 
production than that for the same period 
last month. The miners are about to make 
demands for increases amounting to 20c. 
a ton for loaders, and a flat increase to $5 
per day for the unskilled workers. 

To make the labor situation considerably 
worse, representatives of the United States 
army have been canvassing the mining dis- 
tricts, bidding for unskilled workmen to go 
to the cantonments, offering to pay wages 
amounting to $6 per day in contrast with 
the $3.60 per day that the miners’ agree- 
ment allows. They not only have taken 
every dissatisfied worker from the mines, 
but have caused men to become dissatisfied, 
with the result that there is a serious loss 
of workmen, and it is extremely doubtful 
if many of these men will return to the 
mines during the present labor shortage. 

The car supply in the same mining fields 
has) shown no improvement the past week 
and in some districts in Indiana, particu- 
larly Knox County, the supply has been 
poorer than at any time during the past 
six months. The railroads make no prom- 
ises for the next few weeks, and operators 
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contend that many coal cars are being used 
for other freight. E. L. Lewis, chairmau 
of the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
is just back from Washington, where he 
went to protest against diversion of cars 
by Lovett from the Indiana mines to haul 
coal destined for the Northwest. Mr, Lewis 
reports that there is much anxiety in Wash- 
ington relative to the fuel supply for the 
Northwest, and that in parts ofthe coun- 
try there will be great distress; also that 
the Federal authorities are apprehensive, 
especially in sections far removed from the 
coal fields. 

The general movement: of Eastern coals 
to sections of the Mid-west has been prac- 
tically at a standstill for the past two 
weeks, this applying to bituminous from 
the West Virginia, Ohio and eastern Ken- 


tucky fields, also to all-rail shipments of 
anthracite. 
CHICAGO 
City in danger of coal famine. Prio-ity 
to shipping cuts Chicago supply to low 


mark. Retailers expecting price regulation 
this week. 


Shipments from Eastern fields have prac- 
tically been suspended to Chicago and ad- 
jacent markets. Judge Lovett’s order giv- 
ing priority shipping rights to coal for the 
Northwest is responsible for this condition 
according to jobbers and retailers. who 
claim they are in a position to know. Chi- 
cago is without any Pocahontas coal, and 
during the past week the Consumers Com- 
pany, Chicago’s largest retailers, received 
only 12 carloads while their contracts call 
for minimum shipments of 45,000 tons 
monthly. Efforts are being made to help 
relieve the situation. 

Illinois mines are in a peculiar position. 
With 100 per cent. car supply less tonnage 
is being produced than at any time dur- 
ing the past year. Labor troubles are seri- 
ous and several big mines in the central 
part of the state have been idle for weeks 
on account. of strikes. 

All Indiana and Illinois shippers are far 
behind on shipments, and are accepting no 
orders for immediate delivery. One large 
Franklin county shipper has more business 
booked for shipment the ensuing week than 
it is possible for the mines of the entire 
county to fill in the same period were they 
able to run with full labor and car supply. 
The demand which cannot be satisfied by 
southern Illinois has naturally flown to 
fill up the other mines of that state and 
Indiana, with the result that every mining 
company has more business than it can 
take care of inside the next 90 days, and 
orders continue to flood the offices of the 
various shippers, accompanied by personal 
pleas for prompt shipment. 

With the apnoi~tment of a coal dictator 
for the state of Illinois, expected this week, 
relief is anticipate? in Chicago... It is pos- 
sible, that until such time as there are 
ample supplies of coal at various: places 
now claiming to be experiencing a danger- 
ous shortage, little, if any coal will,be ner- 
mitted to be shipped to. outside states. The 
non-producing states will, no doubt, experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in getting fuel 
supplies. 

The per cent. of work time inthe” mines’ 
of the southern part of Illinois-Franklin, 
Saline, Williamson and Perry counties, has 
ranged from 60 to 65 per cent..the past 
week. Except in mines served by one rail- 
road only little of this loss has been due to 
poor car supply. Labor shortage,and the 
general inefficiency of the workmen have 
caused most of the losses. 

While most of the mines in the central 
part of the state have resumed operations 
the general attitude of the»-men is such 


that production is far below normal...Car:.’ 
Williamson Saline 
and and. 
Franklin Harrisburg’ 
Steam lumps). fy). 2%... $2. 20@2.35' $2.20@2. 35 
Domestic lump.......... £°2520@2435. °2°20@2 55 
Egg or furnate... .-).2'... 2. 20@.2. 35. 2,20@ 2.35 
Sm") egg’or nut.....: 256.5 2.20@2.35 »2,20@2,35 
Stove..: tAggeidt han. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Chestnut..osn: Pen. o's ie 2. 20@2-35- @ 2. 
Pea... / tragic jc moles. sy 2: 20@2,35 5S 
Washed egg i. 2,20@2.35 Aes Nite 
Washed Stove. Fu Heay 2. 20@ 239-2. Ae 
Washed mut fe ee 2.20@ 2.35 Pye ae nd 
Mine-run. 55h ee 1. 96@2.10¢ 1.95@2710 
Screenings. ie a 1.20@1.85  1°70@1.95 
Washed slack. » VL70@ 1.95.2 2 Fetes. 
* Clinton‘and Knox and Eastern ° 
: Sullivan ony” . Greene Kentucky - 
Dom. lump. . $2. ou @2. 35 $2. 20@2. 35 $2.65@2.90 
Speen 23 20 2.35, 2, 20@ 2°35. 2>65@2.90 
Egg.. 2.20@2.35° 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.90 
Sm’l. ‘egg or 
nut....... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.:65@2.90 
Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2 55 
Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
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supply 
accepting no new business. 


Operators in the thin«vein field of north-. 


ern Illinois have been advised by ‘Federal 


authorities that permission  will,:soon . be, 


granted for them’ to increase ' their, prices 
slightly. If relief is not given at an early 
date a few. of. the older mines will be 
forced to’ suspend operations as their costs 
exceed..the. selling price. 

Quotations in the Chicago market per net 
ton f.o.b. mines, are tabulated below. 


MILWAUKEE 


Increasing receipts of anthracite. Soft- 
coal receipts far below last year’s record. 

Receivers and dealers are looking for 
something to change the trend of the mar- 
ket, while consumers are hoping that an- 
ticipated price-regulatioi will be to their 
benefit. Meanwhile those who are taking ro 
chances and are stocking up,.are hogging i: 
all they can by orderin~ beyond their aver- 
age need. On the whole there are more 
individual bins fille@ than is customary up 
to this time of the year. This will make 
it easier for transients to get coal later 
on, and will also help the delivery situ- 
ation in extreme weather. 

Up to and including Sept. 24, the receipts 
of anthracite were 79.040 tons greater than 
during the same period last year. Forty 
thousand tons reached port within the past 
week. Receipts of soft coal,.on the other 
hand, are 652,339 tons less. Strange to 
say, however, the yards are practically 
bare. of hard coal, while many soft-coal 
piles are rising to old-time proportions. 
Several docks have -received no coal by 
Lake whatever. The total receipts of hard 
coal up to the date*named were 627,056 
tons, and of soft coal 2,111,699 tons. 


ST. LOUIS 
Conditions in St. Louis remain abor. the 
same as last week. Critical conditions 
for Southwestern territory on hirh grade. 
Mt. Olive field still unchanged. No East- 


ern coals. 


Conditions this week remain about the 
same as last week. A great many consum- 
ers are still holding off from buving their 
coal, thinking the Government will make 
cheaper prices than now exist. 

However, the cold weather during the 
last week has increased the demand on 
the local dealers to such an extent that 
the market has been cleaned up daily of 
any surplus coal of any kind. 

The Williamson and Franklin Field had 


only 63 per cent. running time the last 
week, against 72 per cent. the week be- 
fore. This only adds to the inability of 


the operators to furnish this coal for this 
market. 

Orders from the Southwestern territory 
have been coming in at a rapid rate for 
Williamson and Franklin County coal, and 
owing to the shortage of cars most of ‘these 
orders are declined, making the conditions 
extremely critical for that region. 

There ,is a large demand for screenings 
and mine-run.* These sizes are still short 
and, would- demand a premium were this 
possible, 

The Mt. Olive field is still unchanged. 
Orders taken for this grade of coal the lat- 
ter part of August and the first part of 
September have swamped the mines and 
they. are.unable to supplv the demand. 

The conditions in the Standard field are 


rapidly tiehtening up, owing to the short- 
age.of equipment for the mines. The pres- 
ent domestic demand is good. 

Anthracite continues to come into this 
market. in very. small amounts. No West 


Virginia®, smokeless,’ nor Arkansa&S smoke- 











less, is coming. in at all. 
Fulton. tz mea et a , Grundy, © La- 
and, Ries 0 f ; Salle, Bureau 
Peoria, ‘Springfield | Carterville and Will 
$2. 20@2.35. $2: 2009) 2.35. $2, 20@ 2. 35 $2.65@2,90° 
é 20@ 2. 35» ‘Ber 135° 2.20@,2.35 . 2.65@2.90 
2.-20@ 2, 35° 2-20 (9.2335 2, 20@2. 35, 2° 65@2 90 
2. 20@2. 35\ 2.204235.» 2 20@2, 35 2.65@2.90 
2 n@2. 35.,92, 20@2.35 | 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.90 
; MS teh 72k G2. 35° 2.65@2.90 
.2.20@.2 er Aah ee ; 
ne 20@2- 2.65@2.90 
2,20@2,35, 2.65@2.90. 
a tg) 20@,2' 35 2, 65@2.90 
1.95@2) 10% A952. 10, 1:95(@2.10 2. 40(@,2. 55° 
Pec 90 V75@1.. 90 1. -75@1.90 2.15@2 Nh, 
Zz ' ‘N. a7 90 2:15@2:30° : 
~“Smokeless— . ‘f 
Pocah. arid ine actin Pan) tt West Va. 
iW. Va.> ' Pan na.  Hdpkinle’ ‘Splint 


sz. ‘25@2! 40 $2. 25@2.40 $2.60@2. 75 "$2. 40@2.55 
2.25@2. 40" 225@2°40 2°60@2°75 2.40@2.55 


2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 

AE it ey. eee 2.60@2°75 2: ez, 55 
2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.1 

175@1.90 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1. 90@2 05 


has been ample and shippers are. 
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“The prevailing price, per net ton,’ f.0.b. 
: “mines, iss 
Williamson : 
and Franklin Mt. Olive ¢ 
County aidStaunton Standard 

6in. lump... $2. 20@2. 35 an 2002 36, - $2: 20@2. 35 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.20@2.35 20@2.35° 2.20@2:35 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.20@2.35 3 20@2. 33 2.20@2.35 
No, 2: nut®s)- 2720@ 26352" 5, Ree ae ee 
No. 3'nut oi 220@ 2035 ac ena eee eee 
No. }4nut)>.. (2: 20@2#35.% neo See ee eee 
Nod nut... 71, 70@ 1.85 see oa eee 
2-in. sergs... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 
Pn UM Dae eee Tn a? 2 20@2035. 
$n. lump.4. oe acer 2. 202,59 eee ees 
Steam egg... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 
Mine run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 

Washed: , 
No. | 2320@ 2,35 $2720@2135 wee ee 
No, 2 2, 20G)2. 352 °2)20@2°352 oe ee 
INO: eee 2'20@2'35 32720@ 2035. ae ee 
No. 4...... 2 ahr, 38 2), 2027 35 tee ore 
IN Popes phate hike 17 0G@T85,° 1-701 285 eee 

Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is 87he, : 
other fields, 723c. 
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Foreign Markets | 
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ENGLAND 

Reported by Hull, Blyth & Co., of London 
and Cardiff 

Under date of.Sept. 6,,1917. . . 


Coal—tThere is little change in the gen- 
eral position of the market. Tonnage is 
plentiful in the docks and coals are mov- 
ing steadily away. 


Fixed Regulation 


Prices 
Best Welsh steam coal............ $8.02 
Best seconds: Jeecey i eee eee 7.67 
Seconds..... Masha ES 7.48 
Best dry poal'S, . Sms: Ae ctaet 7.30 
Best Monmouthshires. . 7.30 
Seconds). 4/4 45 Pe en hohe 7.05 
Best Cardiff smalls. aN 5.60 
Cargo smalls. . Ss. eee 4.86 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—The demand for tonnage shows 
no falling off. Rates for unscheduled ports 
continue high. 


Gibraltar...... 1925.10 8 Port sade nee $42.50 
Marseilles....... 21.80 Las Palmas...... 18.22 
Genoa eee 24.60 St: Vincent.....0 19.44 
Naples a. wee coe 23.86 River Plate...... 27.32 
Alexandria..... 42.50 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight market conditions are practically 
the same as a week ago, and very few 
steamers were chartered for export coal 
during this period. A number of sailing 
vessels, however, were chartered to load 


. coals to Brazil and the Plate, the last fix- 


tures being at or about $26 net to Buenos 
Aires, and at $27.50 net to Rio or Santos. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 


Europe Sept. 24 
Mers:i'les WAR eee eens chth or $42.50 about 
Spain (Atlantic)*........,......... 42.50 about 
Spain (Meditiny*29..... 0.62 45.00 about 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
‘Lay days to c ommence on steamer s arrival at or off 
port of discharge. ; 


“ South America 


Montevideo-s oe 00. ee ee $30.18 about ‘ 
La Plata or Buenos Aires. 30.18 about 
Rosario fe es OAL ae, Pee 34. 00@ 36. 42 
gic JENCITO: Fore cj his seks anh hes 329.00 about 
Bantos ie! Lo Re eee oe 334.00 about | 
Chile (good port) ....2.0.. 20) .2221) -16,00@17. 00 
West Indies 
Flaivanh td 2298 MAL eee rie eye ces 5.25@ 5.50 
@ardefias, Sapua .."). 6 fling. nies. 7.50 about 
Cieniuegos ss Meee aT aes, see 7.50@ 8.00 
Port! au' Spain 10.00@10.50 
Sts Lucian 8. yori ae eee 10.00@ 10.50 
SeeLThonias Vref. ee eee 9.00@ 9.50 
BATDAdGs Aria Mikio = nd oe he eens ees 10.00@ 10.50 
Kingston te fi.0e0 Lae. ee eee 7.75 about 
CUMmcwo LAs A eee 8.50 about 
Bantiigo Stu s Petes, Cua eae 7.50@ 8.00 
Guantansmosg eheecalce ce secre 7.50@ 8.00 
Betmuds nails woss oceie orca a 7.00 about 
’ Mexico 
Vora, Crus... eat PR eee 4.00@ 9.50 
MAMPICO! sini) asad wise eee 9.00@ 9.50 


Spanish eee for account of cargo. # And p.c 
? Or other good Spanish ort. * Net. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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Look Ahead—Forget the Past 


ESTERDAY IS GONE. It’s happen- 


ings are now history; they cannot be 

















changed. 


Hope commences with the early rising sun. 
Today's mistakes have not been made; it 
rests with us not to make them. 


Look on the bright side. Even pain is 
only the effort of nature to restore health; 
trials are but necessary forms of correction 
and discipline. No one is ever beaten until 
he is first discouraged. Hope is the parent 
of all endeavor; it turns mountains into 
plains. He who has hope has everything. 








Yesterday you were weak—today be 
strong. Yesterday you loafed and made but 
half an effort—today give all that’s in you. 
An accident was your fault—be careful. You 
were impatient and spoke harshly—be kind. 
You passed snap judgment and worked an 
injustice—be deliberate; act wisely; be fair. 


We are taught by our mistakes. Only 
cowards lay down today because of yester- 
day’s failures. Don’t be a coward. Make 
your errors stepping-stones. 


You say your company doesn’t appreciate 
you. Why should they? What have you done 
to prove you are not one of the common herd? 
Have you worked longer hours and been 
more loyal and efficient than the others? 
Have you been quick to forgive and always 
ready to help? 


Every morning sun brings a new oppor- 
tunity. Heads up! Look toward tomorrow 
and forget yesterday! We live in a land 
where the poorest human can become a noble- 
man. Here we are noble if we act noble; 
birth is no barrier. 


MUM 
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Self-Acting Mine Door from Wigan 


The illustration herewith shows a self-acting mine 
door of home manufacture used in the mines of the 
Wigan Coal and Iron Co., in England, where endless 
rope haulage is in use. It is obvious that it can be 


adopted wherever the movement on any road is always 
in one direction. 


However, with a trifling modification 
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KY PLAN 
DOOR DISPENSING WITH TRAPPER’S SERVICES 


it could be made to work just as acceptably whatever 
the direction of traffic might be. 

To pull the door open toward the approaching trip 
the bar D is provided, which turns on the strong pin 
at F, which pin passes through and is secured to the 
beam G set to the gradient of the road. The ends of 
the beam are secured by props. 

The end of the bar D which projects over the road 
along which the trip passes has a small wheel fitted 
to it which rolls on the front of the leading car in 
contact with it, the bar being set above the level of 
the clip on the rope where rope haulage is used. The 
other end of the bar has holes drilled in it, and through 
one of these, selected after trial and modified to suit 
necessity, the rope FR is attached. 

Passing round the roller K, the rope is fastened to 
the door at H. An iron bow L is attached to the door 
so that it cannot drop back between the cars on the 
trip. The arrangement is such that the door cannot 
close till the last car of a trip has passed through. As 
soon as that has happened the door closes by gravity. 
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The lower part of the plan shows how the door that 
accommodates the traffic on the other return track is 
pushed open by the first car of a trip and held in 
place till all the cars have passed through. Bolted to 
the door is the iron bar M. It catches the car before 
the clip on the rope reaches the door. A spring S 
is fixed on the back of the door. This is compressed 
by the cars in the trip, and it starts the door back 
into place as soon as the cars have passed, the door 
being hung so that it closes by gravity as soon as it 
has passed the point of perpendicularity. For the 
illustration and information’ acknowledgement must be 
made to the Iron and Coal Trades Review. 


Read Transit Height on Tripod Leg 


In a recent issue of the Engineering News-Record 
William Halvernberg recommends that a scale be marked 
off on one of the legs of 
all transits used for 
stadia determinations, 
this scale being  ar- 
ranged to show the 
height of the eyepiece 
of the transit above the 
level of the station when 
a reading is taken. This 
reading is secured by 
deflecting the plummet 
from the head of the 
station to its appropri- 
ate point on the leg. The 
plummet, of course, 
must first be adjusted 
so as to almost touch 
the tack in the station. 
The string by which it 
is suspended must not 
be too easily extensible 
when handled and must 
not be disposed to slip at 
the point of suspension. 
Given a string of. this 
character, it is easy to 
graduate the leg of any 
transit for future meas- 
urement. The level of 
one station is first de- 
termined relative to that 
of some other station. 
The instrument is then 
set up and leveled over 
the first station, and the height of the eyepiece above 
the other station determined. The height of the sta- 
tion over which the instrument is set being known, the 
height of the eyepiece of the instrument above the 
station over which it stands is easily and accurately 
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determined. The plummet is lowered to the, top of 
the station, and then gently swung over to the transit 
leg. By setting the transit to another level and de- 
termining another point on the leg for another transit 
height, it is possible to obtain by interpolation a series 
of intermediate values from which the transit height 
may be determined with only small error. 


Movement of Clay Displaces Props 
By R. DAWSON HALL 


Posts are sometimes set along a haulage road when 
it is overcome by a squeeze, to assist in supporting the 
roof. It is needless to consider how they should be 
placed under those circumstances, because they should 
not be used at all for that purpose. Should it be de- 








WHAT HAPPENS TO PROPS ON A SQUEEZING HEADING 
AND HOW TO AVOID DIFFICULTY 


sirable, however, to place them for the purpose of pre- 
venting the drawslate from falling, then it is necessary 
to consider how they should be placed so that they will 
not be dislodged. 

Fig. i shows such a prop in a mine heading where 
the squeeze is approaching from the right side. The 
action of the clay on the prop is of two kinds: (a) 
The clay rib is pushed out and may push the post over, 
or (b) the clay under the prop is moved over and this 
displaces the foot of the prop with a like result. The tie 
also may be moved over by the same action, the track 
being heaved at the same time. As a result the post will 
cease to be vertical and will fall back against the rib, 
as in Fig. 2. In a long heading I have seen over a 
hundred props set for the improper purpose of stopping 
a squeeze, one and all lying back against the rib. Of 
course, the mine foreman did not see fit to erect them a 
second time. 

If, however, they were really needed, they could have 
been placed as in Fig. 3, inclined to the vertical so 
that the movement of the clay would tend to wedge them 
more firmly into position. They would then tend rather 
to break than to fall. 


A Tack Map for Superintendents 
By H. D. EASTON 


General Superintendent, Federal.Coal Co., Straight Creek, Ky. 

The superintendent of coal mines needs all the first- 
aid-to-efficiency devices that may fit his mining condi- 
tions. One of these aids, which is especially useful 
where a group of old mines is to be managed, is that of 
a tack map such as is shown in the illustration. 

I am in charge of a group of mines that have been 
worked in a haphazard manner: Men were scattered 
over fan-shaped areas with vast quantities of steel and 


copper in use where but a fraction of the amounts em- 


ployed would have been adequate had the mines been 
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worked according to some practical plan. Large areas of 
coal were left surrounded by robbed sections, and many 
entries were driven with no rooms developed while 
others farther from the mine entrance were worked out > 
and robbed here and there. 

As an aid in concentrating the workings, cleaning up 
the neglected areas, shortening hauls, recovering super- 
fluous steel and copper, etc., I hit upon the plan of mak- 
ing a tack map so as to have a clear picture immedi- 
ately available showing just where each working place 
is. This tack map has proved quite useful, since it 
shows from week to week what progress is being made 
in concentrating men and using equipment to the best 
advantage. 

Moore push-points in different colors are used, the 
scheme of colors, or legend, being: Blue, for narrow 
work, such as entries and aircourses; red, for rooms; 
white with black eye, for robbing work; orange, for air 
punchers; yellow, for electric mining machines; purple, 
for pumps; black, for siphons; white, for fans; and 
green, for sidetracks. 

A single blueprint map, showing five mines on a scale 
of 300 ft. to the inch, is fastened to a board background 
on an easel so as to be easily moved. This arrangement 
places the tack map within reach so it can be studied 





ILLUSTRATION OF TACK MAP 


and the tacks shifted about to keep pace with changes 
inside the mines. 

The daily mine foreman’s reports are provided with 
a place for noting information for the enzineering de- 
partment, members of which are required to keep all 
mine maps up to date, give sights for all new rooms and 
immediately measure up and map every worked-out 
place. Each foreman is instructed to write on his daily 
mine report “sights needed” and “places driven up,” 
and the engineers must note these things from the re- 
ports, which are kept on file in the shipping office at the 
desks of the-assistant superintendent and the chief mine 
foreman. The engineers move the tack on the map 
each week. 

While tack maps are in use for a variety of purposes, I 
have never known one to be employed before to keep 
track of working places in coal mines. This scheme has 
proved its utility here and can be used to advantage 
by others who have to straighten out haphazard work- 
ings. ‘It would doubtless prove handy for any mine. 
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EMPLOYEES’ LOCKER AND WASHROOM CONSTRUCTED THROUGHOUT OF CONCRETE 


Uses of Concrete 1n Coal Mines 


HE increasing scarcity of wood of suitable size, 

together with the present high prices of both wood 

and steel occasioned by the immense governmental 
demand for these materials, serves again to emphasize 
the practicability of concrete in mine work and the 
superior qualifications it possesses for construction 
purposes. 

The fireproof qualities of concrete eliminate the great 
danger of disaster from burning mine structures. Its 
waterproof qualities prevent the trouble caused by 
seepage of water into shafts and mines. Its explosion- 
proof qualities reduce the danger of gas explosions. Its 
permanence eliminates the expense of renewals, repairs, 
maintenance and depreciation. 

The concrete-built mine is in the long run the cheap- 
est, as well as the safest and most efficient. A few 
of the principal applications of concrete to mine work 
deserve particular mention. 


LINING SHAFTS WITH CONCRETE 


Concrete is now recognized as the best material for 
the lining of mine shafts and is approaching almost 
universal use for that purpose in this country. It 
is also rapidly displacing other forms of shaft lining 
in European and South African mines. 

The reasons for this are: First, that the concrete 
lining is fireproof: Second, it is waterproof and the 


are permanently eliminated. Third, it is permanent 
and need not be replaced or repaired during the life of 
the mine. 
shaft. This need not be limited to any certain shape 
on account of the rigidity of the lining material. A 
concrete-lined shaft may be square, circular, elliptical, 
oblong or a combination of all these shapes in its 
cross-section, as occasion may require, 


_ low as the placing of new lining progresses. 
troubles due to seepage with other forms of linings 


Fourth, it can be adapted to any form of . 


One method of lining shafts with concrete is to 
line the shaft in successive sections of suitable height, 
the work being done at the time the shaft is sunk. 
When the sinking has progressed sufficiently to make 
a workable job of concreting, substantial forms of 
wood or steel are built and the bottom opening between 
the form and the rock is sealed. The annular space 
between the form and the surrounding rock or earth 
is then filled with concrete from above, the mixer, if 
one is used, being placed on the surface in close prox- 
imity to the shaft opening. The concrete is either 
shot from the mixer through a pipe into a hopper 
emptying directly into the forms, or, as is the usual 
method, lowered in buckets to a platform or hopper at 
the top of the forms. When the forms have been 
entirely filled they are left in place until the concrete 
has hardened. Thereupon they can be removed, cleaned, 
and again used for the next lower section when this 
has been excavated. This operation is repeated until 
the bottom of the shaft has been reached. In this 
method the greatest care must be exercised that the 
closure joint of one section to the one next above 
is made watertight. 

In some instances, notably in the case of relining 
old shafts, the lining is done from the bottom of the 
shaft upward, the old lining being removed from be- 
In every 
other particular this method is similar to the one de- 
seribed above. This method may also, under certain 
conditions, be used in lining new shafts, but would be 
limited to cases where no trouble is encountered from 
excessive seepage or from slipping of the soil. 

Concrete “timbers” are used for the replacement of 
the wooden timbers in mine shafts where it is not de- 
sirable to employ the monolithic type of concrete lining. 
These timbers are pre-molded on the surface, and after 
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thorough seasoning are taken into the shaft and put 
into position. The “timber” may be square, rectangular 
or T-shaped in cross-section and the ends so formed 
that the “timbers” will interlock and hold each other 
firmly in place. 

In the case of existing shaft ites of ae or 
steel, when it is desired to increase their fire-resisting 
and waterproof ‘qualities without replacing the lining 
itself, this may be done by inclosing the existing wood 
timbers in a cement plaster on wire netting or expanded 
metal. The mortar can best be applied by means. of 
the cement) gun or some similar apparatus. = 


_CEMENTATION PROCESS DESCRIBED 


In shaft sinking if a water-bearing stratum is en- 
countered, the difficulty may be overcome by means 
of a process first developed in France and now known 
as cementation. This process consists of drilling a 
number of holes through the water-bearing stratum 
and arranged in a circle surrounding. the ‘shaft site. 


Into these holes is then pumped a cement grout until 
the’ rock fissures are entirely filled. When this grout 


has set the sinking may proceed and no further trouble 
will.be experienced from that stratum. 

A novel and efficient method of lining mine shafts 
from the top downward at the time of sinking has 
been devised by a Scotch mining engineer. This con- 
sists of the successive interlocking of sections of 
pre-molded reinforced-concrete blocks, or slabs, of Z- 
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purpose. 
firmly to the rock, which then carries practically all 
of the weight of the lining and no danger exists of 
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shaped cross-section. The sections are hung one on 
another from the top downward, the top section being 
suspended in a strong crows-ring let into the standing 
rock at the top of the shaft. Several successive rings 
of the lining having been placed in position, the an- 
nular space between the lining and the surrounding 
rock is sealed at the bottom and the inclosed space filled 
with a cement mortar of suitable strength and consist- 
ency injected through holes provided in the slabs for that 
This mortar when hardened binds the lining 


breaking one section by the weight of the lower ones. 


-The mortar also serves-to--effectively seal joints-and 


make the lining watertight. 

This method dispenses with all formwork in the shaft 
and permits shaft sinking and shaft lining to be car- 
ried on simultaneously, without appreciably interfering 
with each other, the slabs having, of course, been made 
in sufficient quantity in advance to permit of rapid and 
continuous work. A nondestructible homogeneous fire- 
and waterproof lining is thus produced, giving unin- 
terrupted service without maintenance expense through- 
out the life of the mine. 

The best way to line drifts and passageways is by 
a monolithic reinforced-concrete lining. The forms 
should be of standard-section collapsible type of wood 
or steel, which may be erected, taken down and moved 
ahead as the work progresses. This type of form, 





CONCRETE-LINED SHAFT AT THE PLANT OF THE BUNSEN COAL. CO., CLINTON, 
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which is the most economical of form material, insures 
the greatest speed in erection and removal, insures 
uniform passageway area and may be reused a great 
number of times without renewal. 

The concrete may be mixed on the surface, brought 
in in buckets, and moved on cars to the form to be 
filled, or it may be mixed within the mine convenient 
to the work. In the latter case care must be exercised 
in regard to the materials used. Slate, bone, coal or 
other unsound materials should not be used as aggre- 
gate, but only clean sand and pebbles, or sound rock 
broken to suitable size. Mine water should not be 
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This is an expense which adds greatly to the cost of 
operation and maintenance. This difficulty is solved 
and the attendant expense eliminated by the substitution 
of concrete “timbers.” - Pas 

These are pre- -moided on the surface and are usnatly 
8x8 in. in size and of various lengths to suit local 
conditions. The edges should be slightly beveled to 
prevent chipping in handling, and after having’ been 
molded the “timbers” should be permitted’ to season 
for two or three weeks or longer, during which time 
they should be wet daily. When so made they can be 
used and reused indefinitely, left in one place as long 





CONCRETE MINE TIMBERS IN PROCESS OF CURING AT THE OLIVER MINING CO., HIBBING, MINN. 


used for mixing the concrete as it generally contains 
chemicals that might be injurious. 

The passageway thus lined has the great advantage 
of being fire- and waterproof. It is also free from 
the annoyance due to the suspension of all traffic at 
frequent intervals by reason of rocks falling on the 
track from the roof, and once the lining is in place it 
will require no further thought or worry, nor will it 
necessitate any expense for maintenance. 


CONCRETE PROPS AND TIMBERS 


The passageway should be concrete-lined as soon 
as possible after being opened. If this is done a much 
thinner lining will be required than will be the case 
when disintegration of the rock has set in. 

A serious difficulty ini mine operation is the necessity 
for the frequent renewal of wooden timbers ‘and props. 
In some cases such renewals are imperative every six 
months and occasionally at much more frequent intervals. 


as may be required, and no expense is attached to the 
timbering of the mine other than the cost of material 
and labor of placing the timbers, and moving them from 
place to place as may be required. 


BULKHEADS AND STOPPINGS OF CONCRETE 


Bulkheads and stoppings may be constructed of either 
monolithic concrete cast in place or of pre-molded con- 
crete blocks set in cement mortar. The former method 
is preferable as it insures an absolutely tight contact 
with the surrounding rock and a perfectly gas-tight 
wall throughout. But in either case it will be absolutely 
fireproof and an effective fire and gas barrier. If of 
the monolithic type, the same comments on the methods 
of construction that were made earlier in the article as 
to gallery linings, will apply. 

Shops, stables, hayrooms, powder magazines and 
similar structures may be built of monolithic concrete 
cast in place or of pre-molded concrete blocks set in 
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STEEL MOLDS: CONTAINING MINE TIMBERS UNDERGOING 
PRELIMINARY HARDENING ~ 


cement mortar. Either method will result in a per- 
manent fire- and waterproof structure. 

Track ties should be of pre-molded concrete of suit- 
able length and cross-section and thoroughly seasoned 
before being used. 

Water-bearing rock crevices in unlined drifts, shafts 
or rooms may be effectively plugged by shooting cement 
mortar into them with the cement. gun. Existing mine 
structures may also be made fire-resisting by the same 
method, by a cement mortar ‘coat applied on an expunged 
metal or wire inclosure: . 


Consumers Urged To Reduce 
Coal Requirements 


The urgent demand for, coal from all sources has 
prompted the committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States codperating with the Council of 
National Defense to send forth a special war bulletin 
requesting every user of coal to endeavor to reduce his 
requirements, in the belief that if an effort were made 
in this direction there would be a vast saving. 

To this end the committee suggest to the coal con- 
sumer that he do the following: (1) Inquire into 
the methods employed by his firemen and consider these 
methods in relation to those suggested by the Bureau 
of Mines. (2) Learn what plants in his locality secure 
the best results from coal. (3) Endeavor to have the 
wasteful users of coal profit by the best experience of 
the locality. (4) Improve all local methods by con- 
sultation with the Bureau of Mines and study of the 
stoking methods recommended by the Bureau. (5) Buy 
coal as near home as possible. 
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Coal Economies 


Since the war began, the use to which European 
countries put coal byproducts has aroused chemical 
manufacturers to the possibilities in the almost virgin 
fields of this continent. 

The University of Illinois has made extensive experi- 
ments in the reduction of iron pyrite from coal. Pure 
iron pyrite contains 46.6 per cent. of iron and 53.4 per 
cent. of sulphur, and is known chemically as ferrous 
sulphide. In many coal mines there is a big quantity 
of coal rejected for impurities which have practically 
no fuel qualities. These impurities are variously known 
as “sulphur balls,” “cat faces,’ “kidney sulphur” or 
‘‘brasses.” When burned, this coal gives a high per- 
centage of sulphur dioxide gas, which in contact with 
water corrodes boiler flues and stacks. 

The mineral pyrite occurs frequently in Illinois coal. 
This coal when properly treated can be freed from the 
sulphur pyrite and after screening is salable. The pyrite 
is then used as the base for making sulphuric acid. 
Before the war, the bulk of pyrite was imported from 
Spain. The Spanish supply has been largely cut. off, 
and under the present market conditions a clean pyrite 
product is worth from three to four times as much a 
ton as the coal with which it occurs. 
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Strip-Pit Mining of Bituminous Coal —II 


Bye. STORK 


Dean of Mining, University of Illinois, Urbana, Tl. 


OOKING into the history of steam-shovel mining, 

it was found that Grant Holmes, of Danville, IIl., 

for many years closely associated with the manu- 
facture of steam shovels and with the development of 
the Mission Field Mining Co. near Danville, had gathered 
a large amount of data upon the development of the 
steam shovel in connection with coal mining. The in- 
corporation of these data in this paper he has most 
kindly permitted. For practically all of the following 
historical section, credit is due to Mr. Holmes. 

In 1866, Messrs. Kirkland, Blankeney and Graves 
opened a strip mine at Grape Creek south of Danville, 
Ill. In 1875, the late Michael Kelly opened a similar 
mine at Hungry Hollow, also near Danville, and a num- 
ber of like operations were begun at about the same 
time in this same district. 

The coal was usually exposed in long pits, a section 
along one edge of the field being first plowed, the sur- 
face removed with scrapers, and the overburden piled 
in a long mound overlooking the pit. This work was 
usually done in the summer, and the coal was mined and 
hauled out by wagons during the winter. The follow- 
ing summer a block parallel to the one previously mined 
out was stripped, the waste being dumped into the 
abandoned cut. 

In 1876 and 1877, J. N. Hodges and A. J. Armil be- 
gan stripping near Pittsburg, Kan., depending upon the 
experience of Mr. Hodges in using steam shovels for 
building railroads in Ohio. After stripping coal with 


*Second installment of a paper to be read at the October meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, to be held 
at St. Louis, Mo., and other Middle West points, 


teams and scrapers for a while, they decided that a 
steam shovel would do the work better. In 1877 they 
rented an Otis steam shovel, and this is the first record 
of steam-shovel coal stripping. In regard to this pioneer* 
machine, Mr. Hodges says: 


We operated the shovel for about one year with success, 
when I sold my interests to engage in other business, but 
the shovel was operated very successfully for about three 
years, when it was returned to the owners. Our coal was 
covered with from 8 to 12 ft. of overburden. With good 
management this could be handled very well, but the quan- 
tity of coal at this depth was limited and the boom of the 
shovel was too short to do deeper work and to waste the 





FIG. 1. WRIGHT & WALLACEH’S SHOVEL WAS A DREDGE 
MOUNTED ON WHEELS 
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overburden far enough away so that a pit of coal of suffi- 
cient width to handle economically could be uncovered. 


Mr. Hodges expressed the opinion that a larger shovel 
could be successfully used for such work, but the manu- 
facturers said that such a shovel was not practicable. 

The second. firm to get steam-shovel experience was 
the Consolidated. Coal Co., of St. Louis, which owned a 
stripping proposition in the river bottom, known as 
Mission field, near Danville, Th. The overburden did not 
exceed 35 ft. and. was often ‘only “10 ‘to’ 16 ft. deep, 
while the coal bed was 6 ft. thick. Wright & Wallace, 
of Lafayette, Ind., ‘dredge contractors, accepted the con- 
tract to uncover a ‘fixed amount of coal daily for the 
Consolidated Coal Co., ‘under the supervision of J. L. 
Swansberg and Louis Stockett,. of the Consolidated Coal 
Company. 

They accepted the opinion of Hodges int Kymil, that. 
steam shovels had not been developed to a’ size suitable 
for stripping coal economically and, being dredgemen, 
Wright & Wallace purchased from the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., of Marion, Ohio, a dredge minus the hull, 
which they erected on a wooden frame (Fig. 1), sup- 








DREDGE DIGGING OVERBURDEN AND STACKER 
PILING IT ON A LONG SPOIL BANK 


WIGS) 2: 


ported on wheels, thus forming a dry-land dredge built 
entirely of wood. The boom was 50 ft. long and a 
single-cylinder vertical steam engine furnished power 
to hoist the ?-yd. dipper and to swing the boom. With 
this machine 400 cu.yd. of overburden per day was a 
great record. 

The only means of propelling the dredge was by block 
and tackle; hence the moving of the outfit was a slow 
process, particularly on curves, as the wheels were 
rigidly fastened to the frame. This dredge moved for- 
ward in an elliptical.spiral; path and,,as the curves’ be- 
came short, jacks were used to skid’ the dredge around 
the. sharp. curves. The widest cuts possible with the 
dredge were 20 ft., and on account of the limited dump- 
ing, range waste banks could not be placed far enough 
away to prevent. the dirt from rolling down and covering 
up the face of the coal. Because of, this’ gradual cover- 
ing of the coal, it Was necessary: for the coal.miners to 
follow immediately after, the. stripper | and also® to cut 
an entry in the coal before it could’ be loaded. 

The slowness of operation, the narrowness of the cut, 
and the annual flooding of the field from the neighbor- 
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FIG. 3. 


A STACKER AT WORK - DELIVERING SPOIL OVER 


THE TOP OF,.A HIGH BANK 


ing stream induced the contractors to place a second 
shovel in an effort to keep their agreement with the 
Consolidated Coal Co. This second dredge or shovel 
was similar to the original one, but larger, having .a 
1j-yd. dipper. Soon after, a third similar machine’ was 
purchased with a 14-yd. dipper, 65-ft. boom, and two 


vertical steam. engines. 


In’ 1888, an unforeseen complication arose’ in’ the 
nature of a strike of the coal miners, which shut down 
the coal-producing part of the operation. As this con- 
tingency had not been provided for in the contract, the 
stripping contractors continued to operate the dredges 
or shovels during the strike, and a point was soon 
reached where the shovels had made a complete round 
of the workings and were starting on a second cut, de- 
positing the overburden upon the coal which had been 
stripped on the preceding round. 


SHOVELS Too SMALL AND CLUMSY FOR PROFIT 


To overcome this, the coal company bought the 
dredges and the contract, and when the strike was 
finally settled the stripping work was resumed and the 
three machines operated for two years by the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. Apparently no money was made in the 
operation of the strippings, so in 1890 they were aban- 
doned. The heavy expense entailed in their operation, 
the slow rate at which the coal was obtained and the 
fact that the machines were about worn out made a 
continuation of stripping along the same lines undesira- 
ble. The machines were not constructed for such heavy 
work and they could not be kept in operating condition, 
though the company made many fruitless attempts to 
keep them in repair. 

The next development in steam-shovel mining was an 
adaptation of a scraper line used in the production of 
clay for ballast burning in Kansas and Missouri. This 
gumbo or sticky clay was burned in trenches in which 
alternating layers of coal and clay were placed. In the 
digging of the trenches the Butler brothers (Henry G. 
and William), who were the ballast burners for the 
Rock Island R.R. and who previously came from 
Kenosha, Wis., used draglines and a cable-manipulated 
scraper bucket. 

The Consolidated Coal Co., after investigating this 
dragline operation, made a contract with Butler Broth- 
ers to finish the stripping at Mission field. They began 





FIG, 4. 


LOADING STRIPPED COAL INTO CARS 


work in 1890 with three draglines having bucket ca- 
pacities of {, § and 1 yd. respectively. The drag or 
scraper buckets were steel boxes with one open end 
and with teeth on the bottom edge. A cable passing 
through a sheave wheel on the top of the drag served 
as an adjustable trolley on which the buckets moved 
forward and backward and by means of which the 
boom was raised and lowered. 

By means of ropes fastened to the two ends the buck- 
ets were moved backward and forward, and by means 
of another cable the latch was tripped so that the bucket 
swung downward to dump the load. These various 
cables were strung along a horizontal boom 80 ft. long, 
which boom was suspended from a vertical frame or 
gantry by ropes. Two vertical boilers supplied power 
for a two-cylinder engine geared to three drums which 
were controlled by clutches. The machine was self- 
propelled in either direction by means. of gearing oper- 
ated from the same engine. 

These draglines worked on top of the bank and near 
the edge with the horizontal boom extended over the cut. 
The machines worked with accuracy and speed and three 
dumps per minute was not an unusual record. As the 
boom could not swing, the whole machine was moved 
to keep the scraper supplied with digging material, and 
to prevent the dragline from sinking into the soft 
material composing the overburden much track-laying 
of an expensive nature was required. 


DRAGLINES DID wELL IN LIGHT EASY STRIPPING 


With these draglines, a rectangular cut was made 
about 20 ft. wide and } mile long, the boom being of 
sufficient length to permit the waste bank to be built far 
enough from the coal face to prevent burying the face 
by sliding spoil. When the end of the cut was reached, 
the machine was moved back about 20 ft. from the edge 
of the bank and then was worked back in the reverse 
direction from the previous cut, the spoil being de- 
posited in the cut from which the coal had meanwhile 
been quarried. 

These machines first operated on what is known as 
the upper bottom of Mission field, where the work of 
Wright & Wallace had also been done. The stripping 
was shallow and the overburden contained no hard ma- 
terial, so that the operation was carried on with ease 
and’speed, and an output of 1000 tons of coal a day was 
obtained. The easy stripping ground available in this 
section did not last long, as much of the coal had been 
mined by Wright & Wallace in their previous work. So 
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because of increased overburden, unexpected appearance 
of hard blue shale above the coal, and bad floods, the 
Butler Brothers’ moved two of the excavators to what 
is known as the lower Mission field, the third machine 
being abandoned. 

In this new field the overburden was light, and rapid 
work was made on a 40-acre tract of coal. The machines 
operated in tandem, one stripping, and the other, load- 
ing the coal directly into railroad cars which ran into 
the pit, making one of the first examples of machine coal 
mining. In the center of the field, however, shale and 
sandstone were encountered and the depth of overbur- 
den increased. In consequence the work progressed 
more slowly and it became necessary to drill and blast 
the hard material, thus increasing the cost of produc- 
tion. Butler Brothers’ contract with the coal company 
was for a certain price per ton delivered on coal cars 
and, as the result of the difficulties in digging and the 
trouble with the miners, who struck for an eight-hour 
day and increased wages, the draglines were abandoned. 


EVEN LARGER DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR INSTALLED 


Butler Brothers still believed in this type of excavator 
and thought that a larger one would be successful. 
Financed by the Consolidated Coal Co., they began the 
erection of a large dragline which should handle deep 
stripping shale, soapstone and coal, and in 1900 this 
large machine was completed at a cost of $30,000. It 
was supported on three 10-in. axles, each 22 ft. long, 
the center axle being geared to the engine and the end 
axles connected to the center one by driving rods. The 
horizontal boom was 135 ft. long and was supported by 
a vertical gantry 60 ft. high. 

To balance this, the rear end of the machine was 
loaded with 25 tons of iron, but later, as the result of 
a fire, the horizontal boom was shortened by 20 ft. and 
then the difficulty was to keep the machine from tipping 
backward. Three buckets were used, each holding about 
2 cu.yd., one intended for dirt, one for rock and the 
third for coal. The difficulty in operating this machine 
was its immense weight, which caused both rails and 
ties to be buried in the ground, especially those near 
the edge of the bank, with the resultant constant fear 
that the whole machine would slide into the pit. 
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WHEN COAL IS DUG IT MAY BE LIFTED FROM 
STRIP PIT IN BOXES OR SKIPS 


The rock bucket, which was later fitted with a knife 
to cut into the hard material, was not successful, as it 
could not be held in the cut, and drilling and blasting, 
at a heavy expense, were necessary. The loading of the 
coal with the machine was entirely successful and 25 
gondola cars could be filled in a day. 

After two years of unsuccessful effort to keep to 
their part of the contract, Butler Brothers gave up the 
undertaking, but 16 of their employees leased the equip- 
ment and, as a cooperative venture, under the name of 
the Salt Fork Co., operated with fair success in a sec- 


tion where the coal was not covered with hard material. 


In 1904 this enterprise failed, due partly to there being 
too many codperators. 

In 1903, Mr. Donovan and associates, with a Schenable 
dragline, operated in the Middle Fork bottom of Mission 
field in a neighboring valley to the one the Salt Fork 
Co. was operating. This dragline, though much smaller 
than those of the Butler Brothers, revolved in a com- 
plete circle, and for nine months this machine operated; 
but, due to overflow from the adjoining river, the waste 
banks slid down so badly that no coal could be taken 
out. The outfit and property were bought by Edward 
Gray, who organized the Gray Coal Co., but after five 
months of unsuccessful operation he also gave up. 


RIVER AGAIN INVADED THE STRIP-PIT WORKINGS 


Mr. Gray was next made manager of the Salt Fork 
Codperative Co., but in less than a year’s time the co- 
operators again took the proposition into their own 
hands and for two years attempted to carry on the 
work. The occurrence of the hard soapstone, excessive 
repair bills and floods from the near-by river, resulted 
in the failure of this enterprise for the third time. 
Thus, after a period of nine years and as a result of 
the efforts listed, only 7 or 8 acres had been stripped, 
at a cost of approximately $100,000. 

In 1907, under conditions similar to those in the 
Mission field, a stripping was started in the Robinson 
Creek bottom near Lilly, Ky., where the Jellico coal 
bed was 28 in. thick with only 6 to 8 ft. of overburden. 
Two shovels, built by the Vulcan Steam Shovel Co., of 
Toledo; Ohio, were used, one for stripping, the other 
for mining. The stripping shovel had a 2}-yd. dipper 
and a 28-ft. boom mounted on railroad trucks. 

The mining shovel, known as the Vulcan “Little 
Giant,” had a 1}-yd. dipper, a 22-ft. boom and was 
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mounted on traction wheels. After two years’ trial the 
work was discontinued, the principal trouble being that 
water caused the waste banks to slide into the pit. The 
Standard Block Coal Co. tried to operate a Monigham 
dragline in this district, but unsuccessfully, and after 
one years’ work the attempt was given up. 

Thus, in both the Mission field and Robinson Creek 
bottom, first steam shovels were used and then drag- 
lines. A combination of these two types was tried by 
the Danville Brick Co., of Danville, Ill., in a tract ad- 
jacent to its brickyards, which contained about 4 acres 
of coal under 25 ft. of cover. A small Vulcan, steam 
shovel worked on top of the coal and dumped the spoil 
on one side. 

Moving parallel with the shovel, a small dragline 
mounted on top of the nearest waste bank picked up 
the spoil from the shovel and deposited it in front of 
the dragline, thus laying the foundation for its own 
tracks and also building the waste bank. As this coal 
was intended for use in the brick plant of the operating 
company, the question of reasonable profit did not enter 
in so long as the coal could be produced below the cur- 
rent market prices. This piece of coal was uncovered 
during the fall and winter of 1912-1913. 


USED SHORT-ARMED SHOVEL AND BELT CONVEYOR 


About six miles southeast of the Mission field is a 
stripping area called the Carbon Hill district, contain- 
ing about 70 acres underlaid by No. 7 coal 6 ft. thick, 
with an overburden of about 40 ft. of sand, gravel, loam 
and a heavy bed of shale. This tract was purchased 
by the Consumers Coal Co., of Danville, in 1904, who 
contracted with George W. Prutsman, an excavation 
contractor, to strip the area. The machine used was 
built by the Bellefontaine Foundry and Machine Co., of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, according to the joint ideas of Mr. 
Prutsman and George E. Turner, who were familiar 
with the failures of the dragline. 

They adopted the steam shovel, but instead of using 
a long-boom shovel, as Wright & Wallace had done, they 
incorporated a belt conveyor to handle the spoil dug 
with a short-boom shovel. This shovel could dig rapidly 
and deposit the waste in a hopper (Fig. 2) that fed the 
conveyor belt (Fig. 3), which traveled at right angles 





SHOVEL 


IN THE FOREGROUND AND A 
STRIPPING SHOVEL IN THE REAR 
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to the direction of digging, The shovel was operated 
by four two-cylinder engines, one for hoisting the 2-yd. 
dipper, a second for crowding it, a third for swinging 
a 35-ft. boom, and the fourth for Sty the con- 
veyor, which was 105 ft. long. 

The machine was built of wood and was mounted 
on four four-wheel trucks, thus giving a four-point sus- 
pension, no attempt being made to keep the frame level. 
It was propelled by block and tackle. The machine 
could only dig forward, hence the circular plan of oper- 
ation was used. The work was begun in 1904, the sur- 
face being stripped in the summer and the coal loaded 
out during the winter. 

After several attempts to get the field in shape for 
circular operation, the plan was abandoned on account 
of the irregular shape of the coal area and because of 
the great depth of overburden found in certain places. 
To overcome this the work was opened in parallel cuts, 
which necessitated leaving the coal in the cut after one 
cut of the spoil had been completed, until the excavator 
could be moved back to the starting point for a second 
cut. This moving back usually took two weeks, and the 





FIG. 8. 


BUTLER BROS’. DRAGLINE REMOVING OVER- 
BURDEN FROM THE COAL 


parallel cuts were not straight but had many inside 
turns in them—that is, turns in which the dumping arc 
is smaller than the digging arc. 

The end of the conveyor boom was thus practically a 
center about which the machine traveled during these 
turns and consequently the waste bank would build up 
30 as to clog the conveyor. The conveyor was lengthened 
to 147 ft., but this did not obviate the difficulty; the 
bills for repairs were heavy, especially for the con- 
veyor belts, and after two years Mr. Prutsman gave up 
the contract. 

Backed by other men who form the Coal Production 
Co., he took a new contract which in a few months also 
stopped for lack of funds. The Consumers Coal Co. 
then decided to operate the stripping itself and the 
shovel was completely rebuilt, steel being substituted 
for wood. However, in spite of a better shovel and 
careful management, in 1913 this company quit business 
without having made a profit. This type of machine 
was therefore abandoned as a theoretical success but 
as a practical failure. 

The combination of shovel for digging and conveyor 
for depositing of:the spoil seems to be a:good one. Mor- 
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ton E. Pugh, who spent a fortune and lifetime with 
conveying-belt strippers, took out his first patents on a 
machine that moved and dug sideways, the conveyor 
dumping behind. 

His later patents show that he separated the exca- 
vator and the conveyor into two independent machines, 
the steam shovel being substituted for his excavator 
and a crusher being added to the conveyor for sizing the 
waste before dropping it on the belt, the two machines 
being operated on parallel tracks. Mr. Pugh also 
planned to use a revolving steam shovel, so that the 
conveyor could be on the same track behind the shovel, 
but several attempts at such operation made in Iowa 
were unsuccessful. 

The Carbon Hill stripping area is now being operated 
by the Carbon Hill Coal Co., with a revolving 5-yd. 
dipper shovel. 

In 1909, the Missionfield Coal Co., of which W. G. 
Hartshorn was president, leased the stripping equip- 
ment above described as belonging to the Consolidated 
Coal Co., and after two months’ trial operation bought 
both the property and the equipment. Easy strip- 
ping and the absence of floods and labor trouble per- 
mitted a good profit to be made with the dragline for 
about 16 months, but then repairs became excessive and 
the equipment was abandoned. 

Those connected with the Missionfield Coal Co., a 
though recognizing the faults in the Prutsman machine, 
believed that the ultimate stripping machine must com- 
bine the dumping range and the digging power of the 
conveyor steam shovel with an ability to dig and dump 
in any direction; that is, it should be a revolving shovel. 


CAME, AT LENGTH, TO LARGE REVOLVING SHOVELS 


They believed that the appliances built along these 
lines had failed because they were too small to stand up 
to the work, and that the new type of stripping machine © 
must be of greatly increased size; but although several 
of the steam-shovel manufacturers were already making 
small revolving shovels and locomotive cranes, none 
seemed willing to undertake the construction of a large 
revolving shovel. 

In 1910, the Vulcan company built two revolving 
shovels for stripping purposes with 14 yd. dippers and 


‘with booms about 50 ft. long. Patrick Dirky and J ogeph 


Stevenson each purchased one of these machines for use 
near Pittsburg, Kan. The shovels were badly propor- 
tioned in the swinging parts and constant breakdowns 
resulted. While these original shovels have been oper- 
ated by a number of different men since that time, and 
are still being operated, they have never been very suc- 
cessful. 

The Brown Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, next modified a 
locomotive crane so as to form a revolving steam shovel 
with a 2-yd. dipper and a 50-ft. boom, and in 1910 this 
machine was put to work in the Mission field. In-six 
months the remains were sent back to the factory, as 
the machine was too lightly constructed, but it was evi- 
dent that a start had been made in the right direction; 
and after two years of argument, the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co. began the construction of a revolving shovel, 
the dimensions and general design being suggested by 
Grant Holmes and W. G. Hartshorn, of Danville, Illinois. 

The machine had a 33-yd. dipper, 40-ft. handle, 65-ft. 
boom, and weighed 150 tons. It was the largest shovel 
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in the world up to that time. A unique feature was 
the hydraulic compensating truck, which was patented 
by Mr. Holmes, and which is now used on all shovels of 
the Marion type. By means of this device the shovel 
frame is kept level when the apparatus is moved over 
irregular tracks. 

In 1911, this big shovel, known as Model 250, began 
work in the Mission field, where it continued until the 
field was stripped completely, toward the latter part 
of the fall of 1915, thus completing the work of strip- 
ping the field where the early experiments of the Butlers 
and Brownings had been carried on. After four years 
of successful and profitable operation, the shovel was in 
good condition and repairs had been very slight. 
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From the Mission field it was moved to an adjoining 
stripping basin owned by the same interests, where it 
is still in operation. The operation of this shovel was 
watched with interest and, as soon as it was a demon- 
strated success, others were built. The large-size re- 
volving shovel has now become the feature in coal- 
stripping operations. Draglines are used in a few places 
and their general construction is similar to that of the 
steam shovel in so far as the operating devices are 
concerned. 

The illustration at the head of the article shows a 
Bucyrus No. 175-B shovel with 75-ft. boom and 33-yd. 
dipper stripping coal at Chicopee, Kansas. 

(To be continued) 


Old and New in Coal Breakers 


the development of the coal industry in the Panther 

Creek Valley in the last 20 years is the advance- 
ment in the method of preparation and the complete 
revolution of the breaker system. Instead of the small, 
ill-kept buildings of that time, there are now erected 
large imposing structures, the shipments from any one of 
the larger of these surpassing the entire output of the 
valley at an earlier period. 

The surroundings, too, have undergone a decided 
change. The piles of rubbish, dirty and offensive to the 
eye, have all disappeared. In their stead are clean and 
tidy yards. Flowers are in bloom during the summer. 
The buildings are freshly painted and the masonry 
newly whitewashed, all of which adds to the beauty of 
the surroundings and speaks well for the pride taken 
by the men in the appearance of the collieries. 

The greatest change, however, took place in the work- 
ing conditions in and around the breakers. In the old 
breakers, except in the screen building at Hauto, water 
was almost unknown. Nos. 5 and 10 had water, but 
only to a small degree, as compared to its present use. 
One side of the breaker was always dusty. It depended 
on the direction in which the wind blew. During the 
summer the dust on both sides was so thick at times 
that it was impossible to see the mouth of the screen 
from the end of the table, where the boys were pick- 
ing the slate. Dust was everywhere. On the cross- 
beams, where it was not disturbed, it accumulated a 
foot deep in places. To work in these buildings in the 
winter time was a severe hardship, as there were large 
cracks through which the wind and snow blew. 

The coal was taken from the mines to the breaker 
and dumped. Everything but the lump coal went into a 
large screen known as the “mud screen.” Here the 
smaller sizes dropped through the meshes, later to be 
carried by the: elevators and distributed through the 
breaker, after it had passed the rollers and had been 
crushed to various sizes. The coal coming out of the 
end of the mud screen was picked on a table called the 
“mud chute.” This place was reserved for old men. 

Occasionally a boy was started there to learn how to 
pick slate, and when proficient he was promoted to egg 
coal, which was the-real hard work. From egg coal 
he was put to picking broken coal, and from there was 
promoted to what were designated the “snaps.”’ This 
meant that he was watching one of the various chutes 


[ee most noticeable change that has taken place in 


or hoppers to see that it didn’t block. These places and 
the different slate chutes were filled by the older fellows, 
as the rule of seniority prevailed. 

The only coal directly prepared for market was lump, 
broken and egg. All the finer grades were taken to 
Hauto and prepared in the screen building. At that 


‘time a vast amount of marketable coal was dumped as 


refuse, a fact that accounts for the profitable rehandling 
of the culm banks today. 

As the unprepared coal that came from the entire 
valley was rehandled at Hauto, the hours worked there 
were longer than the regular 9 hours. It was nothing 
unusual to work 12, 14 and 16 hours a day. Though the 
hours were longer, the working conditions were better. 
Here there was an abundance of water and an absence 
of dust. Jigs were used extensively for eliminating the 
slate and the picking done by the boys was not.so te- 
dious. Long hours was the only drawback. 

The boys as a whole were much younger then than the 
average breaker boy today. Twelve years of age was 
the required limit before they were permitted to work, 
though many were 10 and 11, and a few quite younger. 
When these boys started to work their educational ad- 
vantages practically ceased. True, the boroughs pro- 
vided night schools for several months each year, but 
after the first week these were poorly attended. 

Today the conditions are vastly different. Each 
breaker is thoroughly equipped, shipping the coal di- 
rectly to market, and all sizes are now used. Dust is 
almost entirely eliminated, except at the dumps. The 
floors are clean and steam heat keeps them warm during 
the cold weather. Boys are not permitted to work in or 
around the breaker unless 16 years of age, and they 
then must furnish proof from the school authorities 
that they have finished their primary education. The 
company has provided a night school, where the boys 
are taught the common branches, as well as those that 
will fit them for promotion in their chosen line of work. 
Foreigners are also taught the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can rights and citizenship. 

With these transformations has come a decided change 
in the personnel of the colliery officials. During the old 
régime the foremen were men grown up in the service 
and imbued with old ideas. Today they are replaced 
by young men, energetic men who have studied the 
business and are playing an important part in the de- 
velopment of the basic American industry. 
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National Safety Council Meet—II 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


session was contributed by H. I. Young and Dr. 

A. J. Lanza. Its references to the value of good 
ventilation in metal mines were specifically supported 
later in the paper by George S. Rice. Both papers may 
be regarded partly as tributes to the services rendered 
by the coal industry to the metal-mining fraternity. 
From the coal mines the metal miners have learned 
the wonderful possibilities existing in good venti- 
lation, though their purpose in establishing it is 
somewhat different to that which animated the coal 
operator in securing a plentitude of air. 

In the coal mine the fan came in primarily as a means 
of purging the mines of firedamp. Later its use was 
extended for the purpose of removing smoke. 

Perhaps neither reason really had equal cogency in 
metal mines, because they do not generate explosive gas 
and because only in tunnels was the air as badly be- 
fouled as the air of coal mines. The cost of driving 
rock tunnels was so high that duplicate airways, with 
crosscuts, much as they were needed, often could not be 
driven if any profit on the investment was desired. 

Large fans, such as in earlier years were the only 
_ventilators to be found in coal mines, could do little 
for the tunnels in metal mines. In the stopes the shoot- 
ing was not so frequent nor were the men who shot so 
numerous as in coal mines. The need for ventilation 
was therefore not so pressing. 

But the metal miners have needed air to cooi down 
the mine to a workable temperature and to make high 
temperatures endurable. Good air means energy every- 
where in a coal mine or in a metal mine. A breath of 
fresh air is a tonic of vigor. 

Young and Lanza stated that in the Butte district a 
tunnel, which was being driven for $15 a foot, was 
furnished with a fan and a canvas conduit, and as a 
result the cost of driving fell to $8 a foot. This place 
was 2000 ft. below the surface and both hot and moist. 
The conditions, while symbolic of those in coal mines, 
are precisely similar to but few of them. 

Another fact of like kind might be found of interest 
and more suggestive to coal men. A shaft was sunk 50 
ft. in one month and 60 ft. in another. A small blower 
with a canvas pipe was then installed, and in the next 
month 120 ft. of progress was made. “No better evi- 
dence could be given of the deleterious effect of poor 
ventilation on working ability,” says Mr. Young. 


() == of the most interesting papers in the first 


HE discussion tended to drift continually to effi- 

ciency and mine management. Some contended that 
the ventilation of a shaft during sinking should be by 
exhaust, and others declared that a shaft could be sunk 
with either an exhaust or a pressure fan. 

M. H. Sigafoos, of the Hazard Manufacturing Co., 
replaced O. P. Hood, of the Bureau of Mines, on the 
program in the assignment, “Hoisting Ropes.” As 
his paper will be published in an early issue of Coal Age, 
it will be unnecessary to refer to it in detail here. 

In discussing the paper of A. J. Moorshead, presi- 
dent of the Madison Coal Corporation, relative to mine- 


rescue work, J. T. Ryan said that one company had 
decided to give the apparatus men at its mines real 
mine experience rather than training in an outside 
smokeroom. The men established their training quar- 
ters in a crosscut which was blocked off at each end by 
doors. In the crosscut actual experience was obtained 
in timbering and even coal cutting, under conditions 
precisely similar to those obtaining when a coal mine 
disaster occurs. 

In this way there was a minimum of ‘‘make-believe” 
necessary, and the men had a clear realization of what 
mine rescue meant with all the drawbacks of darkness 
and with natural roof and floor conditions. The actual 
digging of coal had, of course, a bad effect on the mine 
and made necessary a change in venue after two years, 
for the crosscut in that length of time attested only too 
clearly the strenuous character of the operations. 


HE comparative value of life lines and telephone 

lines in rescue work was discussed. Of course, no 
reference was made or intended to the permanent tele- 
phone lines or even to temporary lines meant for the 
use of men not in breathing apparatus, the value of 
which is not open to question. J. W. Paul declared his 
preference for the life line. It is true that the helmet 
telephone had been used by one man successfully. He 
employed it when descending a shaft and with its aid 
he was able to report where the cage struck and why, 
and also what was the condition at different depths. 

Mr. Paul said that the helmet telephone was unsafe, 
the connecting wires permitted asphyxiating gases to 
enter the helmet. In fact the helmet itself is somewhat 
generally disapproved. However, E. H. Price, of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., who has had 
much experience with breathing-apparatus helmets, de- 
clared that they were safe and desirable. J. T. Ryan 
stated that Mr. Groves, of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co., had introduced a new telephone arrange- 
ment that could be used with the mouth-breathing ap- 
paratus. 

In reply to a question J. W. Paul said that the Bureau 
of Mines was using the oxygen inhalator with manual 
methods for resuscitation work. D. J. Parker’s paper 
on the Bureau’s mine-rescue car called attention to the 
improved steel cars now being put in the service. No 
longer is the bureau satisfied to regard the cars as a 
means of promoting safety, important as that is. 

It is safe prophesy that the cars will shortly be 
made everywhere a sort of traveling school of instruc- 
tion from which mining methods, first aid and sanita- 
tion will be taught. They will be vocational training 
schools, teaching safety, health and good mining meth- 
ods. The movement is still in its infancy. Three cars 
only are so equipped. These have in addition to the 
crews of the original cars a mine engineer, a surgeon 
and a clerk. Not a large staff, but quite suggestive of 
the time when every car will have not only these but an 
interpreter or two and perhaps a social worker or so, 
and among them will be, not only men, but two or 
three women for welfare work among the miners’ wives. 
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The government of this country should not be planned 
for the advantage of men only or for the sole good 
of the industrial workers. Their wives have equal need 
of our care and an equal right to an appropriation for 
their betterment. 

Hans Carl Behr, in his discussion of M. H. Sigafoos’ 
paper, said that the factor of safety should be set at 6 
and not at 5 when based on the load imposed on the 
rope by the hoisting of men. He said that the modulus 
of elasticity of rope was too often taken at 28,000,000 
lb., the modulus of a bar. Mr. Behr declared that at first 
it was only three-eighths as much as that, though it 
might rise later to as much as three-fourths of that fig- 
ure. Lawrence W. Bevan declared that the modulus was 
about 10,000,000 Ib. with a new rope, which is about the 
same as that stated by Mr. Behr. 

W. G. Davis said that it was the practice of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, 
to change ropes every two years or when the “stretch 
was out” of the rope. Every six months the rope was 
cut and reconed. They had been cut and coned every 
three months, but such frequent attention to the end 
of the rope was not really necessary. George S. Rice 
suggested the reversal of the rope, but it was not 
thought to be necessary where reconing was done with 
sufficient frequency. 

Mr. Bevan said that the galvanizing of hoisting rope 
was of little use, for the galvanizing tends to chip off 
and leave the rope exposed. Few galvanized ropes are 
made in America. The treatment reduces the strength 
from 73 to 10 per cent., depending on the size of the 
rope. Mr. Hart said that 120 long tons per square inch 
was the highest ultimate stress sought for in flat ropes. 
The manufacturer does not prefer, as Mr. Bevan ex- 
plained, to sell ropes capable of withstanding such high 
stresses, because they contain much carbon and are apt 
to crystallize and then break on reverse bending. 

A rope with a high ultimate tensile stress is deceptive. 
The purchaser tends to load it with a proportional 
stress, but under the actual conditions of working its 
ability to bend repeatedly around the sheaves and the 
drum to unbend and to resist shocks is as important 
as its tensile strength, which 1s apt to be all that is con- 
sidered. Mr. Behr pointed out that at first, when only 
static stresses were considered, it was thought that a 
rope should be tapered so as to be of least diameter 
near the cage and of largest diameter at the drum. 


T WAS found, however, that because of the dynamic 

strains. set up in starting the cage it was the section of 
rope near the cage which tended to break. As was also 
pointed out, a place in the rope which suffered much 
from stress was the part where the rope left the sheave 
when the cage was suspended. at the upper landing. 
This part of the rope quite frequently gave out. 

It was perhaps too much to say with someone, whom 
Mr. Behr quoted, that ropes should be tapered in the re- 
verse direction to that suggested by the static stress. 
Much truth, however, often lies in exaggerations. The 
dynamic stress seems to be severest near the cage or 
not far from it. B. F. Tillson produced tests made by 
the New Jersey Zinc Co. to show that there was still 
much strength in ropes with several broken strands. 
George H. Deike, of the Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., gave an admirable paper on the elec- 
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tric safety mine lamp, for which appliance little, indeed, 
needs to be said, because it seems to fill almost every 
want except gas detection. Even cheapness of opera- 
tion seems to be clearly proved to the satisfaction of 
everybody. We can lop off Mr. Deike’s claims that the 
use of the lamp has cured nystagmus—a disease, prob- 
ably a germ disease, which we do not have in the United 
States. We can, with George §. Rice, discount Mr. 
Deike’s claims that tuberculosis is caused by foul-smell- 
ing oil lamps. People are always willing to associate 
smells with germs, but the association is not any too 
sure. Most perfectly palatable milk and water often 
carry the most deadly germs, and the smells often 
exhibit only the death of the microbes and only attest 
more obviously their state of harmlessness. The smoke 
from oil lamps may well cause miner’s asthma, but cer- 
tainly not tuberculosis. Mr. Rice declared that tuber- 
culosis had been proved to be a disease from which 
coal mine workers are almost entirely exempt. 


UT even with nystagmus and tuberculosis, as reasons 

for installing electric lamps, entirely disposed of, 
there remain a long line of valid reasons which Mr. Deike 
most adequately explained. Perhaps one of the most vital 
of these is the rebate granted by the insurance com- 
panies to those institutions which install electric lamps. 
It is true, as Mr. Deike and G. S. Rice explained, that 
good ventilation is not a complete antidote to the risk of 
sudden gas emanation at the face. Safety lamps are abso- 
lutely necessary where large outflows are apt to occur 
and are advisable everywhere because they make safety 
doubly secure, and they give a good light without the 
time wasted on the trimming of the lamp, which with 
acetylene lamps is quite an important drawback. Of 
course, much care must be taken against putting men to 
draw pillars wnere the air may be vitiated by black- 
damp. In such places the character of the air must 
be tested frequently with a flame lamp to avoid the 
possibility of asphyxiation. 

Mr. Bright, of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., spoke most acceptably on provisions 
against electric dangers in the mine. He did not seem 
enthusiastic about explosion-proof motors, and preferred 
to seek safety in increased ventilation. As far as the 
mining machines are concerned, complete success in 
flameproofing can be obtained, but the risk of setting 
fire to methane by the arc from broken trailing cables 
will be just as imminent as ever. 

Moreover, the cutting of sulphur balls will still cause 
a shower of sparks at the face. Mr. Rice doubted if 
sparks from the cutting of a sulphur ball would ignite 
gas. He thought perhaps they were more brilliant than 
intense, but someone from the anthracite region de- 
clared that the sparks when the cutter strikes a sul- 
phur ball frequently ignite the gas, though, of course, 
with good ventilation no accidents are caused by this. 

Mr. Bright said that while storage batteries did not 
spark there were sparks made by the use of brakes and 
by the controller. However, in flat seams the braking 
would not be frequent or objectionable, and, as the 
speaker pointed out, would be low down in the roadway 
and therefore not as dangerous as trolley sparks. He 
said that concentric cables would be safer for trailing 
purposes than are twin cables. However, they would be 
harder to repair and somewhat more costly to instal. 
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Spontaneous Firing of Coal 


By DR. J. S. HALDANF 


Doncaster, England 





SYNOPSIS — Certain coals are readily sus- 
ceptible to spontaneous combustion; others fire 
with difficulty. Some of the precautions that 
should be taken to prevent spontaneous fires 
underground are here enumerated. 





Laboratory was established in 1913. Since then 

13 papers on the conditions under which spon- 
taneous fires in coal occur have appeared in the Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Mining Engineers. The 
general results so far reached were reviewed in a paper 
presented on June 15, 1917, at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion by: Dr. J. S. Haldane, who is the director, of the 
Doncaster Laboratory. Some excerpts from Dr. Hal- 
dane’s paper are presented here. 


[oe Doncaster (England) Coal Owners’ Research 


T-is well known that only certain varieties of coal are 

readily liable to spontaneous heating. It is equally 
well‘known that in practice coal does not fire spontane- 
ously in the absence of oxygen, or if the coal is in large 
lumps, or: is freely exposed to the air-in a layer not 
‘exceeding a certain depth depending on the nature of 
the coal and the degree to which it is broken up. For 
‘many sears there has seen no practical doubt that the 
‘ spontaneous heating of coal is due to an -oxidation 
orocess_occurring und » such conditions that the heat 
formed: by’ the oxidation cannot escape as rapidly as 
it is: liberated. 

In order that spontaneous fires in coal may occur, 
there must not only be coal which is capable of firing, 
but this must be finely broken, in sufficient amount, 
with sufficient heat insulation and a sufficient supply 
of oxygen. In the actual working cf a mine one or 
another of these necessary conditions may not be 
present. 

If, for instance, the whole of a bed is removed in 
working, or little or no crushing of the coal occurs, 
there will be no spontaneous fires; and even when there 
is much finely divided coal in the goaf, no gob fires can 
occur if there is no excess of air to such places. It 
is quite clear, therefore, that other factors besides the 
liability of the coal to oxidation are of the utmost im- 
portance in determining the liability of occurrence of 
spontaneous fires. 

The peculiarities of chemical composition which 
render coal liable to oxidation are not under human 
control; but the other factors which are essential to 
the actual production of spontaneous fires are under 
engineering control at one point or another, although 
sometimes the cost of effective prevention may be 
prohibitive. 

The conditions underground are often peculiarly 
favorable to a cumulative heating effect; 
to the ventilation, it is likely to happen that a con- 
tinuous slow current of air passes horizontally along 
a layer of broken coal. The heat is thus carried for- 


ward and the temperature rises higher and higher along. 


for owing 


the course of the air current, until at a certain point 
a dangerous temperature is reached. 

Ordinarily gob fires seem to be always produced in 
this way. A layer of small coal and stone 2 or 8 ft. 
deep, and with free air above it, will seldom heat ap- 
preciably since the convection currents in the coal are 
in an up and down direction, so that any heat formed 
escapes rapidly to the air. But when the roof has 
settled, and there are still conditions which cause a 
slow flow of air along the layer of small coal, cumula- 
tive heating will at once begin. 


T must be remembered that the heat carried forward 

by an air current is not merely heat measured by a 
simple rise in temperature in the air, but all the latent 
heat due to evaporation of moisture. Coal which has 
been considerably raised in temperature by the deposit 
of moisture will usually combine with a far greater 
amount of oxygen than at the lower temperature and 
will therefore continue to heat much more rapidly 
than would otherwise be the case. Thus the Barnsley 
hard coal at Doncaster takes up seven or eight times 
as much oxygen at the boiling point as at 86 deg. F. 
The same rule certainly does not apply to all other 
varieties of coal, such, for instance, as the Welsh steam 
coals. 

In a thick bed of coal, or in a correspondingly deep 
stack of coal on the surface, it appears that there is 
sufficient depth for up-and-down convection currents to 
cause cumulative heating. Many of the fires occurring 
in breaks of the coal along the sides of main roads 
at Hamstead Colliery, as recorded by Messrs Meachem 
and Haldane, appear te have originated in this way, 
although perhaps still more were due to a constant slow 
current of air through breaks connected at one end 
with the intake and at the other with the return by the 
side of a stopping or overcast. 

It would seem well worth while to have a chemical 
examination made of the coal worked at any mine to 
determine its tendency to spontaneous heating. The 
results of such an examination might be of great im- 
portance in deciding the best method of laying out and 
working, particularly in the case of deep beds where 
special difficulty in PESyenun yy trouble may be antici- 
pated. 


F the coal is liable to heat, and particularly if it 

crushes easily, the method of working should be such 
as to reduce crushing to a minimum. This can be done 
by avoiding narrow pillars or ribs and protecting edges 
of unworked coal by stone supports to receive the pres- 
sures; also by carefully avoiding falls of roof coal if 
any such material has to be left.. In the case of a 
very thick seam where the sides of. a road in solid 
coal are liable to breaks, it may be advisable to place 
the main roads above or below the coal. 

In order to avoid as far as possible percolation of 
air through goaves containing coal, it.seems desirable 
to keep the: ventilating pressure. low.. The flow of air 
through broken coal or , other. porous | material varies 
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directly as the pressure. Hence a low ventilating pres- 
sure seems especially important. 

In order to operate with a low ventilating pressure, 
it is of course necessary to have roomy roads. As 
a further safeguard it seems desirable to avoid as far 
as possible air crossings and other places where air 
might be slowly sucked through broken coal, and to 


have the cross-gates and gate roads crushed, so that - 


they are well above the goaf. 


F by these or other means the goaf can be kept 

so airtight that only firedamp or blackdamp is con- 
tained in its interstices, it cannot fire. Any disused 
road that might serve as a channel for the access of 
air to the goaf should be stowed as airtight as possible. 
The roof should be allowed to settle down evenly behind 
an advancing face, with a minimum of breakage of 
any roof coal left. To this end all props should be 
drawn. Gob fires have often been found to start near 
a prop which has been left in place. 

When a seam is not flat or where faults are en- 
countered, the control of spontaneous combustion be- 
comes more complex, since convection currents due to 
difference of temperature must tend to cause air 
currents in the goaf and coal may have to be left 
near a fault. Much study of the conditions will be 
required in order to find means of meeting these con- 
ditions by suitable methods of working. 

Gob fires could of course be entirely avoided if it 
were possible to remove the whole of the coal, good 
and bad, including slack. Considering the potential 
value of even the most inferior coal, it is a national 
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DIRTY 


There’s some must do the dirty work 
A-puttin’ in their time 

In gloom an’ damp an’ heavy murk 
An’ muck an’ dust an’ grime. 

There’s some must get their hands all soiled 
Around this earthly scene, 

So that the guys that never toiled 
Can keep their fingers clean. 


We ain’t no gang for pretty looks, 
For gettin’ out the coal 

Don’t make you fit fer fashion books 
Or ballrooms, on the whole; 





Some must get their hands all soiled 
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reproach that any coal should be wasted by being left 
underground or in wasteheaps on the surface. 

But for this condition it is not merely the mining 
engineer who is to blame. The proper utilization of 
coal of every sort, and especially inferior coal which 
is at present wasted instead of being made to yield 
up its potential energy and valuable byproducts, is a na- 
tional problem which is now claiming more and more 
attention. With the gradual solution of this problem 
we may hope that the necessity for troubling about 
gob fires will to a large extent disappear. 

Practical experience has shown that when from any 
cause the temperature of broken coal has been raised, 
even after long previous exposure to air, spontaneous 
firing is apt to occur. This is now much more in- 
telligible; for although previous exposure to air may 
have exhausted the substances oxidizable at an ordinary 
temperature, the rise of temperature renders further 
substances liable to oxidation, so that this process is 
again started. 

Coal that has been warmed by the sun, or ‘by 
proximity to some source of heat, may thus easily fire 
under favorable conditions. In warm weather special 
care is needed not to stack coal in too thick a layer, 
although coal which has once been well exposed to air 
in a not too thick layer will be all the safer after- 
ward, so that the height of the stack can safely be 
added to. The reasons for avoiding heat by the sun or 
breakage of coal when a cargo is shipped are now 
evident. The reason why the height of a large stack of 
coal can be safely increased if efficient means are taken 
for the ventilation of the stack are equally evident. 


WORK 


But dirt outside don’t count so much, 
We'd rather be that way 

Than like some well-dressed swells and such 
Who'd sell their souls fer pay. 


The kind of dirty work we do 
Makes earth a better place, 

But dirty work like they puts through 
Brings foulness an’ disgrace; 

‘They sneers at us, the high-toned snobs, 
Fer that’s the way life goes; 

But God, who sizes up our jobs, 
He knows the truth, He knows! 
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Diity work like they puts through 
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Scores the Fuel Administration 


In a newspaper article in the Washington Post, a 
writer by the name of Ryley Grannon takes a fling at the 
accomplishments of the Fuel Administration in a some- 
what satirical way. Following is the article in its en- 
tirety. 


Those individuals and corporations who assert that the 
Fuel Administration is not handling the coal question prop- 
erly are slackers and German spies. If a search were made, 
probably it would be discovered that everybody who has 
criticised the Fuel Administration has a German name or 
is related by marriage to somebody with a German name. 

Prof. Harry A. Garfield was conscripted from the head 
of a college and brought here to settle the price of wheat. 
He had no sooner done that than he was appointed Fuei 
Administrator. This was on Aug. 21. 

In the brief interval that has elapsed he has issued at 
least 14 publications, dated Sept. 6, 7, 10, 11, 18, 14, another 
on the 14th, 17th, 19th, another on the 19th, 20th and 22nd. 

There was another, publication No. 4, but the President 
did not like it and tore it up. 

Fourteen out of 15 shots is pretty good at any kind of 
$a.u3. 

The publications tell everything that anybody ought to 
have a right to know about the Fuel Administration. They 
tell the public what Professor Garfield intends to do when 
he gets ready to do it. No. 1 starts out boldly, for instance, 
by asserting that “the demand for coal has vastly increased,” 
and then saying: “It is the purpose of the Fuel Administra- 
tion to encourage production.” 

At that time the production of soft coal was about 1,900,- 
000 tons a year, and it is now less than 1,700,000 tons, with 
strikes threatened. But wait! You haven’t read all the 
publications. Look at No. 2. It speaks of the regulation 
of coal. Professor Garfield begins to exhibit his Napoleonic 
strategy. He announces that he will appoint a committee 
of 10,000 men to regulate coal. If it is a big job, why not 
appoint a big committee? Simple but majestic thought. A 
man in every state, he to choose a committee in every 
county, they to choose a committee in every town of over 
2500 population, and there you are. 

In due time, say 1920 or 1921, the ten thousand commit- 
teemen may have been able to exchange views, discover that 
there is some difference of opinion among them, and refer 
the whole subject to a national convention for further in- 
gestion, digestion, evisceration, deglutition, desiccation and 
evaporation. 

While the noble 10,000 are at their labors let us hurry 
on, as Professor Garfield’s publications are coming out and 
we cannot afford to get behind. No. 3 intimates that local 
committees will look into costs. “It is obvious that these 
will vary considerably between localities,” says the Fuel 
Administration. Pressing on, publication No. 4 discovers 
Judge Lovett, ogre of the Priority Board. With one punch 
Judge Lovett is knocked over, and Ohio is assured that slack 
coal will be released. 

In the meantime the public has heard of Professor Gar- 
field, and an insatiable demand has arisen for details con- 
cerning his biography, personality, literary and carbon 
attainments, color of hair and college degrees. Therefore 
publication No. 4 endeavors to satisfy this demand. It gives 
a compact but careful review of the principal events in 
Professor Garfield’s life, including the fact that he was born 
in Ohio, went to school, married, reared a family, studied 
law, and so forth. 

A few other biographies have been issued by the literary 
and biographical department of the Fuel Administration, 
but none is quite so complete and well balanced as that of 
Professor Garfield, unless it is the account of the life 
achievements and intellectual equipment of Harry Dwight 
Nims. 

Publication No. 11, issued for immediate release to a 
waiting world, announces that Harry Dwight Nims is as- 
sistant to Professor Garfield, and beginning with his birth 
in New Hampshire on a pleasant September day in 1875, 
the story meanders down to the statement that Mr. Nims 
wrote a book on “Unfair Competition.” 

Then this vitally important announcement is made to the 
consumers of soft coal throughout the United States: 

“A few days ago the second edition of his book on ‘Unfair 
Competition’ appeared.” Now is the time for all good men 
to grab a copy of the second edition. 
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Unfortunately, in spite of the extreme care of the statis- 
tical section of the literary and biographical section of the 
Fuel Administration, an error crept into the biograph of 
Harry Dwight Nims. It had been stated that he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Professor Garfield on Sept. 24, when 
as a matter of authentic history the appointment was made 
on Aug. 24. Accordingly a new publication, No. 13, makes 
the correction, and history is kept on an even keel. 

Carping critics say that the production of coal is dimin- 
ishing while the Fuel Administration is devoting its time 
to biography. But that is a mere detail. The public must 
be made acquainted with the Fuel Administration before 
the Fuel Administration can be expected to have the con- 
fidence of the public. The threatened strikes can be adjusted 
later. The operators are closing down mines, and there ‘is 
some indication that poor people will be without coal in 
some of the cities by the middle of winter. The prairie 
towns may have to burn corn on the cob. There may be coal 
riots, and some of, the industries may have to shut down. 
But there is no absolute certainty that any of these things 
will happen, while it is a certainty that the Fuel Administra- 
tion has issued important biographical data setting at rest 
many questions which might have come up to vex and per- 
olex posterity. 


Longevity Among Anthracite Miners 


Some interesting facts on longevity among coal min- 
ers have been compiled by the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information in Wilkes-Barre. The recent retirement 
from active service of W. D. Owens, superintendent of 
the Lackawanna division of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
serves to call attention to the number of workers who 
have filled out long careers in the anthracite mines. 
Owens has served as foreman and superintendent for 
39 years, and, although he has turned over the active 
duties of his position to his successor, he is to remain 
with the company in an advisory capacity. 

A few weeks ago occurred the death of John T. Wil- 
liams, of Lansford, a pioneer miner in the Panther 
Creek Valley. He was 75 years old and had spent 67 
years as an employee in the mines, and had been with 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. for 65 years. Dur- 
ing the past year, because of deaths in his family, 
Thomas Parry, of Nesquehoning, decided to move from 
the anthracite field to make his home with a relative. 
The decision to quit the mines came after a period of 
62 years had elapsed since he first commenced work in 
them as a boy. 

A long stretch of time marks the service period of 
Robert T. Smiles, of Pittston, who lately resigned his 
position with the Pennsylvania Coal Co. after being 
continuously employed for 61 years. Smiles began work 
as a report boy and had filled most of the positions in 
and about the mines. For 34 years he had been con- 
tinuously employed as an engineer at the one mine. 
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Illinois Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 17, 
at Springfield, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Il. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold its 
next meeting Oct. 8, at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

American Association of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 4 to 7 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its next 
meteing at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8 to 13, with headquarters 
at the Planters Hotel. Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, 
Engineering Societies Building, New York City. 
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. Rembrandt Peale 


Rembrandt Peale, who is representing the bituminous 
operators on the staff of the Fuel Administration, 
was born in Lockhaven, Penn. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools at that place. Later he 
attended Lehigh University at South Bethlehem, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1883 with a 
B.S. degree. He then spent one year in the law school 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

After three years in general business, he was elected 
treasurer of the Bloomington Mining Co. and began 
active work in the offices of the company in Philadelphia 
in 1887. The properties operated by the Bloomington 
Mining Co. formed the nucleus of the properties at 
present operated by Peale, Peacock & Kerr. 

Mr. Peale’s capacity for handling general problems 
confronting the coal industry was clearly revealed dur- 
ing the negotiations which led to the formation of the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange. His ability in this connec- 
tion resulted in his being selected as the commissioner 
in charge of the Exchange. The success which has 
marked the pooling arrangement was another evidence 
of Mr. Peale’s ability and was the direct cause of his 
selection by Dr. Garfield to advise him on matters which 
concern operators. 


Harry D. Nims 


Harry Dwight Nims, who was appointed an assistant 
to Fuel Administrator Garfield, Aug. 24, 1917, was born 
at Keene, N. H., 1875. He was educated in the public 
schools of Concord, N. H., and at Williams College, 
from which he graduated with the degree of A.B. in 
1898. 

During his college years he spent most of his vaca- 
tions in business, largely traveling as a salesman.’ In 
the fall of 1898 he came to New York City, and entered 
the office of Bergen & Dykman, 189 Montague St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he worked as a clerk and studied 
law at the same time, attending the New York Uni- 
versity law school in the evenings. He was admitted to 
the Bar of the State of New York in 1901, and shortly 
thereafter opened an office for himself at 32 Nassau St.. 
New York City. About 1905 he became a partner in 
the firm of Nash & Jones, 63 Wall St., New York City, 
where he continued for about three years. 

During this period he published a law treatise under 
the title of “The Law of Unfair Competition.” This 
book was the first to be published in this country 
devoted exclusively to this body of law. About 1908 
Mr. Nims left Nash & Jones, and resumed practice under 
his own name at 32 Nassau Street. 

Mr. Nims lives at Bronxville, Westchester County, 
N. Y., and is a member of the University Club of New 
York City, the New York City Bar Association, St. 
Andrews Golf Club, and Williams Club. | 

In 1915 he was given an honorary degree of Master 
of Arts by Williams College, in recognition of his work 
on “Unfair Competition” and similar subjects. 
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Some Interesting Statistics 


The figures given in the tables below require no ex- 
planation, and should prove of more than passing inter- 


est to both coal operators and mine workers at the pres- 
ent time. 


THICK VEIN, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Sales Price, by Years (April 1, 1910, to June 30, 1917), Compared with Figures 
from State Coal Reports, Showing Number of Days Worked Annually, 
and Advancing Mining Rate and Total Labor Costs 


Approx- 
imate 
Total Average Total, 
Cost, Sale Days Average, State 
Tonnage Average, Return, Worked, State Labor 
Thick Thick Thick State Mining Cost 
; Vein Vein Vein Average Rate Only 
April \ 1910, to March ; 
Pee ace eee 3 a ABR Ae os be Se $1.39 169 0.627 $0.8778 
ate 3 1911, to March F , : 
ALO 2a oe eas S Ad Fee Hey 1.18 172 . 636 8904 
April 1.1912, to March . 
SOT ST Ia eke eae 1s 0 Oe eee 1.25 179 . 664 9296 
April |, 1913, to Mareh . 
SU 1914S) ee aS 2030 ene 1. 209 174 657 9198 
ate i. 1914, to March 
SOD e eee a 444.054 2 1. 164 172 666 9324 
April 1, 1915, to March 
B1s 19 1'G2 tent ee EO OO eye 4 B18 185 670 9380 


(Approximately 10c. per ton advance on wage scale and material expense.) 
April 1, 1916, to March 
SU LOLS. Sacer oe, (O92 25424 1.30 $1.693 $0.710 $0.9940 
(Approximately 25c. per ton advance on wage seale April 16, 1917—New 
York Agreement.) 
April 1, 1917, to June 
50, 19TTE SG. ... 2,765,273 $1.749 $2.449 oe 
1 From date prepared (1915) in connection with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Case, Docket No. 555. 
2 Five companies operating nine mines. 
* Six companies operating ten mines—April, 1913, to March 31, i916. 
* Twelve companies operating nineteen mines. 


THICK V#IN, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS COAL 


Cost of Production from Available Sheets for the Three-Month Period of April, 
May and June, 1917, Covering an Output of Approximately 4,000,000 


Tons 

BDO: See ater eee $0. 970 
SUpDLGSt et coe estes eer. ene Me Wet ek aca. ak we ee iby 
(General. omice and snlesre 34, sok See ene he aay, ee ELD ike Deb 122 
Plantidépreciations regulary. | amma econ eat Sale eines oot ce 05 
Plant depreciationgapecialt 22.9 altiact: Ue eee chiar gee he. 05! 
Land depletion........ 102 
kas bility insurance pease. eee iyi ek tae iets ate 05" 
Dax ANI WnSUrAN CO Meer Ane Ph ee MEN um Aren one e AY 054 
Property hazard ba far sey Stig Te Os ea Wei or Ra rihre, cae 05° 
Interest on investment........ Ste ORE ey ae . : AY 

Total $1.749 


2 All equipment purchases properly chargeable to capital account and bought 
under present premium price market conditions develop excess cost that must be 
charged off during the contemplated war period, which is estimated will be at 
least one year. 

2 In view of the privilege existing under rulings of the Federal Treasury Depart- 
ment that, regardless of any established rate of depletion, deductions must be 
discontinued when total property valuation established as of 1913 had been 
reached, the majority of companies elect to avail themselves of such privilege to 
promptly charge off land values. 

* Increased to provide anticipated advance in liability expense as a result of the 
new Compulsory Compensation Act passed by the last Legislature and effective 
July 1, 1917. 

+ To provide proper reserve to meet anticipated capital stock, income and other 
tax, but not including excess Profit Tax. 

5 Advance on basis of general experience the past two years, during which 
special study has been made and data accumulated. 


6 The average plant investment is $2.50 for every ton of coal produced 
annually. The rate used is 6 per cent. 
HOUSEHOLD COMMODITIES 

1917 1916 1915 
Potatoes, new, per bushel ........ a $3.50 $h¢35 $0.50 
Soap (American family). ........... : 4.10 2 89 2.89 
Tomatoes, canned, doz ............:. 2.40 heA5 1255 
Corn, canned, doz 1.90 ho iis fo 
Peas, canned, GOs. 2s arama sacs 2.25 2.00 1.60 
Sirgar’ (bbl )i) ld: ae crete rakes aos 097 0783 0635 
Rib roast, perilbit. 47 sere ate. > 28 26 222 
Pore lois, .4e ee ee wee 30 28 22 
Hour, per 25 1b: 0- serene ein a aps, 2 2.20 1.80 1.05 
Butter, per 1b 47> anes 50 £35 28 
Wogan per dof. qs eee 3 eae 42 Sys, 25 
acon, per 1b.2) oc redalra an Os suai 44 26 22 
Tard) per IDs gach teeta ries rare arene 25 18 
Women's slices ste. aes ees 8.00 6.00 
Beans, per lb) ons oat eac ie tae nas aes Loo 10 
SUar sigh aye tase Da cate nd . 10 07 ; 
Gasoline, per gal Eatog Seen og 20 185 . 085 
@resol. dip, per alec. ose ve yuc,m se wat 80 45 40 
Gad Oi, WORE oe. Se ae dame sic 105 080 06 
Middlings, per ton......... Nene Rect es 50.00 50.00 28.00 
Stain, per gal . es EEE : 99 ' ' 80 
Hogs, per 100 lb. (mar). ... i a Toe 8.90 atte 


A study of the local geology at Pittsburgh is being 
made by J. W. Paul, of the Bureau of Mines, to deter- 
mine the probable horizon of the lower coal measures. 
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How the British Government Distributes Coal 


British Isles can buy British rail-boren bituminous 


B ress Sept. 8 of this year, no one in the 


coal for use in any district except from one of the 
districts designated under the Coal Transport Order of 


July 4, 1917. 


Thus district No. 14, comprising the 


Southeast counties and London, can buy from mines in 
No. 5 (Yorkshire), No. 15 (Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire), No. 16 (Leicestershire), No. 10 (Birming- 
ham district) and No. 12 (South Wales and Mon- 


month); also, of course, 
from mines in its own dis- 
trict, No. 14, which in- 
cludes the Kent coal field. 
No coal can be brought in 
from Shropshire, North 
Staffordshire, North 
Wales, Lancashire or any 
points north of these. The 
coals of the whole North- 
umberland field and the 
Seotch coals are closed to 
London unless brought in 
by boat. Conversely, no 
one can sell coal except in 
the districts apportioned 
by the Controller of Coal 
Mines to the area in 
which his colliery is lo- 
cated. In order to make 
the ruling duly binding, 
no one can even offer to 
buy or sell, the proposal 
to violate the law being a 
misdemeanor of the same 
character as an _ actual 
purchase or sale. How- 
ever, with the consent of 
the Controller of Coal 
Mines, these regulations 
ean be modified wherever 
such a change seems de- 
sirable. It must be noted 
that the transport only 
applies to coal for inland 
consumption and none of 
the regulations applies to 
anthracite or coke. There 
are 20 areas in all. Some 
areas, like the Northeast 
area, No. 20, which in- 
cludes the bulk of Scot- 
land, can sell only in two 
districts, both of which 
are north of the Tweed. 
The Scotch cannot buy 
English or Welsh soft coal 
nor sell coal to England 
or Wales unless it is 
either for use at sea or 
for export or is trans- 
ported by water. The 


Scotch are well supplied - 





with coal and doubtless can get along nicely without coal 
from England and the converse is also true. The provi- 
sions are well summarized in the accompanying table. 

The new order required that every contract that trav- 
ersed its requirements should be abrogated. There is no 
constitution in Great Britain preventing such drastic 


action. 


contracts dating from Monday, Sept. 10 onward. 


The coal operators were ordered to make new 


It isi 


hoped by the methods adopted that 700,000,000 tons 
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Areas to Which the Forwarding of Coal by Public 
Railway for Inland Consumption is Confined by 


Steam and Man- 


Area of Production facturing 
Area No. 
. Northumberland.... 1, 2, 3 
«(cumberland en ese 
PDUrbamne ae 25 
« Lancashire s.2 (us 4.0 
Yorkshire..... BHP Wy 7 fab oo 
11, 14, 16 
North Wales....... 
. North Stafford..... 6, 7, 9 
. Eastern Counties. . . ; 
Shropshire... !., « en eae 
Birmingham and Dis- 
LRU Ole nee 


. Derby and Notting- 


.uelcester: | soe suee ee 


. South Eastern...... 1 
. North Western..... 1 
. North Eastern......; | 
. South Western..... 1 


; Ome ose 4 
Northants to Essex. . ‘ 


. South Wales and 


Monmouthshire... 12, 13, 14 


. South Western Coun- 
i 3 


. South Fastern Coun- 


ties and London.. 14 


hams 


Scotland 


These Directions 
Gas and Coking 
Area No. 


3 


Riad elon 
13, 14, 16 


so Pern — 


12, 13 

13 

14 

4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 14, 
15% 

10, 11, 14, 16 


Conon 


1 
! 
17, 18, 19 
2 


miles will be saved annu- 
ally. It will be noticed 
that some producing areas 
in the plan, like No. 13 
(Southwestern counties) 
and No. 14 (Southeastern 
counties and London), are 
without any connecting 
lines and arrows. This 
means that they cannot 
ship outside their own 
confines. The Somerset 
fields in No. 13. district 
are of no consequence, 
and the Kent fields in No. 
14 district are only a drop 
in the bucket when the 
output required for Lon- 
don is considered. Conse- 
quently there is no need 
for either of them to be 
permitted to sell outside 
the districts in which they 
are located. District Coai 
and Coke Supplies Com- 
mittees are appointed in 
all the districts of Eng- 
land, the Yorkshire dis- 
trict being divided, how- 
ever, for the purpose of 
this administration. Scot- 
land is controlled appar- 
ently by a single com- 
mittee with a_ secretary 
resident at Glasgow. 
These committees will ap- 
portion the coal of the col- 
lieries at their discretion, 
the Controller of Coal 
Mines having furnished 
them with details with re- 
gard to “‘the present dis- 
tribution of certain spe- 
cial descriptions and qual- 
ities of coal that are re- 
quired for certain pur- 
poses, such as for coke 
ovens, gas producers and 
automatic stokers and the 
names of firms who are 
entitled to priority in re- 
spect of their requirement 
of such fuel.” 
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[Many of the activities in the National capital are 
of such importance to the coal-mining industry that an 


increased allotment of space is being given to our. 


Washington correspondence. The Washington Bureau 
of “Coal Age” is in charge of Paul Wooton, whose office 
is centrally located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. 
Complete files of “Coal Age’’ as well as books of refer- 
ence likely to be of service to coal men may be found 
there. Mr. Wooton is in a position to be of ma- 
terial assistance to those who have business to transact 
with Government officials. Have your mail addressed 
care of Mr. Wooten while at the capital_—Editor | 





Retail Prices Are Now Fixed 


On Sept. 30 H. A. Garfield, the fuel administrator, 
issued an order describing the method by which retail 
coal and coke dealers shall fix their maximum gross 
margins; that is, the difference between the average 
cost of coal or coke at the retailer’s yard, wharf or 
siding, and the price at which it is sold to the con- 
sumer. 

Under the plan announced, the retailer ascertains his 
retail margin in the year 1915, when more normal con- 
ditions prevailed than at present. To this he may add 
not to exceed 30 per cent. of that margin, which, of 
course, includes his profits at that time. It is provided, 
however, that in no case shall the gross margin added 
by any retail dealer exceed the retail margin added by 
him during July, 1917. 

The first consideration of the Fuel Administrator 
must be to get coal to the consumer, and the dealers 
cannot be expected to make the extraordinary efforts 
which they must make this winter, if everybody is: to 
get coal, unless they are given a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Garfield believes that this plan will result in 
determining at once in each community a retail margin 
fair to both the consumer and the dealer; and that, 
this being a fact, the public uncertainty regarding 
retail coal prices, and the uncertainty as to whether 
or not to buy, will be entirely removed. 

It is possible that in some communities the percentage 
of increase of the present cost of retail coal business 
is more than 30 per cent. in excess of the cost in 1915. 
When this can be clearly demonstrated, the local fuel 
administrator will be empowered to recommend a read- 
justment. All such readjustments must be taken up in 
the first instance with the local committees to be 
appointed by the state fuel administrators. Readjust- 
ment, also, will be made whenever the Fuel Adminis- 
trator learns that the retail margin added by any 
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dealer is too high. In this connection Mr. Garfield 
stated emphatically that in fixing this margin the dealer 
is under no obligation to increase his 1915 margin by 
the full 30 per cent. The addition of that per cent. 
represents the maximum permissible margin. 

Mr. Garfield has found the retail dealers for the most 
part ready and willing to codperate, and he believes 
that they will fix their margins under this order at 
such figures as to compel public confidence. He ex- 
pressed the hope, and is advising, that local committees 
appointed by the state fuel administrators will in each 


_ case avail themselves of the advice of an experienced 


retail dealer in conducting investigations. Accountants 
will at once begin to investigate the retail conditions 
of the country. Retail dealers will be called upon to 
return sworn cost sheets showing the facts upon which 
they have based their margins. These cost sheets will 
be returned under penalties which will be strictly 
enforced. 

The formal order to retailers issued by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator regulating retail margins is as follows: 


To all persons, firms, corporations and associations 
engaged in the handling and sale of coal or coke at retail, 
hereinafter referred to as retailers or retail dealers: 

The President of the United States in pursuance of the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved Aug. 10, 1917, 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel,” and particularly for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of said act relating to fuel, having 
on the 21st day of August, 1917, fixed the price at which 
bituminous coal may be sold at the mouth of the mine, and 
having on the 23d day of August, 1917, fixed the price at 
which certain sizes of anthracite coal may be sold at the 
mouth of the mine on and after the first day of September, 
1917, and, by the same order, having fixed the amount which 
may be paid as commission to jobbers, now, in furtherance 
of the purpose for which said act was passed and by direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, the Fuel Admin- 
istrator hereby orders and directs: 

On and after the first day of October, 1917, in making 
prices and sales to consumers, the retail gross margin (as 
hereinafter defined) added by any retail dealer to the 
average cost (determined as hereinafter provided) of any 
size or grade of coal or coke for each class of business shall 
not exceed the average gross margin added by such dealer 
for the same size or grade for each class of business during 
the calendar year 1915, plus 30 per cent. of said retail 
gross margin for the calendar year 1915; provided, how- 
ever, that the retail gross margin added by any retail dealer 
shall in no case exceed the average added by such dealer 
for the same size, grade, and class of business during July, 
1917. 

By this order, retailers are required to fix a retail gross 
margin which may be less than, but shall not in any instance 
exceed, the margin added by them in 1915 plus 30 per cent. 
thereof. 

Definition of Retail Dealer—Every person, partnership, 
corporation or association physically receiving, handling 
and delivering coal or coke to consumers is a retail coal 
or coke dealer vwrithin the meaning of this order. 
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Definition of Retail Gross Margin—The retail gross mar- 
gins of the different classes of retail coal and coke dealers 
are defined as: 

1. The difference between the price charged by a retail 
coal or coke dealer to consumers and the average cost of 
coal or coke to such retailer, free on board railroad cars at 
his railroad siding, yard, pocket or trestle, when such coal 
or coke is received by him by rail. 

2. The difference between the price charged by a retail 
coal or coke dealer to consumers and the average cost of 
coal or coke to such retailer free alongside his wharf, pocket 
or water yard, when such coal or coke is received by him by 
water. 

3. The difference between the price charged by a retail 
coal or coke dealer to consumers and the average cost of 
coal or coke to such retailer at wholesalers’ pockets, trestles, 
railroad sidings, mines, tipples, dumps, docks, yards or 
wharves. 

How Retail Dealers Shall Ascertain Average Cost of Coal 
or Coke—The average cost of coal or coke to retail dealers, 
to which the gross retail margin may be added, shall be 
ascertained by them for each size and grade on the first and 
sixteenth days of each calendar month, according to the 
following method: 

The tonnage and average cost of coal or coke on hand at 
the beginning of a period is to be combined with the tonnage 
and average cost of coal or coke received during the period. 

EXAMPLE 
Egg Coal 











Average 

Total Cost per 
Tons Cost Ton 
On hand Octilen ee eee eee eee 100 $600.00 $6 00 
Received Oct. | to 15, inclusive........... 300 1,500.00 5.00 
Total e gt droge gy nse ds ous Ae 400 $2,100.00 $5.25 

Sold Oct. ito 15, 1nclusivess> .ichls care cents 350 = ra 

On hand (Oete lot oa. san eee een eae 50 $262.50 $5.25 
Received Oct. 16 to 31, inclusive.......... 300 $1425.00 4.75 
Total ; 350 $1,687.50 $4.82 


In the above example, the average cost per ton of egg coal 
to which the gross margin should be added for sales during 
the period Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 inclusive is $6; during the period 
Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 inclusive, it is $5.25; and for sales during 
the period Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 inclusive, the average cost is 
$4.82. The same method of computation must be applied 
by each dealer in ascertaining his average cost of each size 
and grade of coal or coke. 

Reports—From retail dealers in various sections of the 
country monthly reports will be required by the United 
States Fuel Administrator and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, on blanks to be supplied for this purpose. On these 
forms, the dealers must return the cost of coal or coke 
received by them, their sales prices and their gross margins. 
Whenever necessary, supplementary reports on accounting 
forms provided therefor will be required to show the actual 
cost of conducting the retail business and other information 
which may be required. The accounting forms will contain 
directions as to returning them to the state fuel adminis- 
trators. 

Retail Dealers Beginning Business Since 1915—Any per- 
sons, firms, corporations or associations not engaged in the 
retail coal or coke business before Jan. 1, 1916, and conse- 
quently unable to determine their retail gross margin during 
1915 by the method above described, shall return at once 
to the Fuel Administrator at Washington, D. C., a sworn 
statement of the average retail gross margin which they 
have received during the period they have been in business 
on each grade and size of coal and coke and for each class 
of business. Pending investigation and action upon this 
information, such retail dealers may continue to sell coal or 
coke at a gross margin not to exceed the average gross mar- 
gin which they have received during said period; provided, 
however, that the above-mentioned increase of 30 per cent. 
shall not be added by them to such margin, and that the 
retail gross margin added by such persons, firms, corpora- 
tions or associations to their average cost of coal or coke 
shall not in any case exceed the average retail gross margin 
added by them for the same size, grade and class of business 
during the month of July, 1917. 

Retailers’ Contracts with Consumers—Contracts between 
a retail dealer and a consumer made before this date are 
not affected by this order, provided that such contracts are 
bona fide in character and enforceable at law. 

In making deliveries of coal or coke under such contracts, 
a retail dealer will be expected to supply only the minimum 
amount of any coal or coke which under the terms thereof 
he can be obliged to deliver unless and until he has met 
the reasonable requirements of other consumers desiring to 
purchase coal or coke from such dealer. 
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Immediate investigation into the cost of local distribution 
and the profits of retail dealers will be made by the state 
fuel administrators acting through local committees and 
with the aid of accountants. The state fuel administrators 
will be charged with the duty of recommending to the Fuel 
Administrator remedies for all abuses and avoidable hard- 
ships arising under the operation of this order. 


New Bituminous Coal Classifications 


The Fuel Administrator announces further classifica- 
tions of bituminous coal within several outlying fields, 
on the lines heretofore laid down by the President in 
fixing the prices of coal. The conditions in the fields 
named below are exceptional, and do not affect the 
prices heretofore fixed by the President in the principal 
bituminous fields. If upon completion of the investiga- 
tions, now being made of operators’ costs in the fields 
affected, it is found that these changes are not justified, 
further modifications will be made at once. These prices 
became effective at 7 p.m., Oct. 1, 1917. 


Run-of- — Prepared Slack or 
Mine Sizes Screenings 
Pierce and King Counties, in the State of 
Washington’. 22 5b aceasta ne et eens ea $4.50 $3.00 
Lafayette, Ray, Clay, Platte and Linn Coun- 
ties in the State of Missouri........... ae S15 3.40 2.90 
Appanoose, Wayne, Boone and Webster 
Counties, in the State of Iowa............. 3.15 3.40 2.90 
Thin vein seams at Hartford, Midland, Hack- y : 
ett, Greenwood and Denning, in the 
State. of Arkansas so... nee aerate eites 3.05 3.40 2. 40 
Leflore and Haskell Counties, in the State of 
Oklahoma het EE Re ts a ot 5 ae ol!) 4.30 peo 13 
Okmulgee and Tulsa Counties, in the State of ee : fied 
Oklahoma. . sk wale) Re ee ee She I) 3.90 2.00— 
Coal County, in the State of Oklahoma. ...... 3.30 4.10 2.00: 
Pittsburgh and Latimer Counties, in the State 
of Oklahoman 22) Sele cet es 3.50 4.30 2.25 
Bituminous domestic coal mined in the Wal- 
senberg, Cannon City, Rout, Garfield, Gun- 
nison, Durango, Mesa, Pitkin, Montezuma, 
Delta, Montrose and Rio Blanca Districts, 
in the State of Colorado.......... phe 3.00 4.00 1.50 
Bituminous steam coal mined in the Trinidad 
District, in the State of Colorado.......... 21D 2D 2.00 
Lignite coal mined in the Northern Field and 
Ie] Paso Districts, in the State of Colorado... 2.45 3.50 1.00 
Osage County, in the State of Kansas ae BOYS! 4.00 2.30 
Big Seam District, in the State of Alabama. . . 2515 2.45 1.85 
Pratt, Jaeger, Jefferson, Nickel Plate and Coal 
City Districts, in the State of Alabama..... 2955 2.65 2.05 
Cahaba, Black Creek, Brookwood and Blue 
Creek Districts, m the State of Alabama.... 2.85 3.10 2.45 
Coronoa District, in the State of Alabama... . 2.40 DIS 2.05 
Montevallo District, in the State of Alabama.. 2.40 4.00 Zale 
State of Wy dniltige oF cee tae ee ee 50 3.50 1.25 
Slack or 
, Brazil Block Screenings 
Brazil block field, in the State of Indiana........... $2.95 $1.70 


The Fuel Administrator also announces the following: 
Smithing coal may be sold, until further order, at the 
prevailing market price. Cannel coal may be sold, until 
further order, at the prevailing market price. 


New Ruling on Anthracite Coal 


Reductions have been ordered in the price at which 
Pennsylvania anthracite pea coal may be sold f.o.b. 
the mines. Hereafter the maximum f.o.b. mine prices 
in the several fields will be as follows: 


White Ash siaccvccic chet inn Cone ae here Da 
Red Ash: 5. Flic kod hatietiopee Ohara eieio eae 3.50 
Liykens? Walley.20a bh, hae ee ee eyes} 


Producers to whom a differential of not to exceed 75c. 
was permitted in the President’s order of Aug. 23 may 
continue to add the same differential to the above prices. 

The following is the official order, in full: 


To all persons, firms and corporations engaged in the 
mining and production of coal in the State of Pennsylvania: 
The President of the United States having heretofore, on 
or about the 23d day of August, 1917, by virtue of the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress approved Aug. 10, 1917, enti- 
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tled “‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” ordered and directed that the maximum prices which 
should not be exceeded in the sale of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite pea coal should be as follows, to wit: White ash pea 
coal, $4 per ton; red ash pea coal, $4.10 per ton, and Lykens 
Valley, $4.35 per ton, when sold by certain producers speci- 
fied in paragraph 4 of the President’s proclamation of Aug. 
23, 1917, and that when sold by any other producers the 
maximum price should not exceed by more than 75c. the 
prices mentioned above. 

Now, by direction of the President of the United States, 
the Fuel Administrator hereby orders and directs that, until 
further order in the premises, the above-mentioned maxi- 
mum prices for Pennsylvania anthracite pea coal be and the 
same hereby are modified and reduced, pending further 
investigation, to the following maximum prices: White ash 
pea coal, $3.40 per ton; red ash pea coal, $3.50 per ton, and 
Lykens Valley, $3.75 per ton; which said prices are to be 
observed by the producers specified in paragraph 4 of the 
President’s proclamation of Aug. 23, 1917. 

And it is further ordered that all other producers shall 
sell Pennsylvania anthracite pea coal at maximum prices 
not to exceed the above-mentioned maximum prices by more 
than 75c. per ton of 2240 pounds. 

These prices shall become effective at 7 a.m., Oct. 1, 1917. 

(Signed) H. A. FARFIELD. 


Soft Coal Operators’ Association 
To Boost Production 


After an unexplained delay, understood to have been 
in deference to the wishes of the Fuel Administrator, 
a national association of coal operators finally is a 
reality. Equally unexplained is a change in name. The 
articles of association adopted two months ago specified 
that the title of the organization is to be the National 
Association of Coal Operators. The organization, how- 
ever, emerges from a long conference with Dr. Gar- 
field with the word operators striken from its name, the 
official title of the organization now being “National 
Coal Association.” 

One thing is certain, however, and that is the organi- 
zation which was regarded with some question by the 
Fuel Administrator now is well intrenched in his good 
graces. A suite of offices has been secured in the South- 
ern Building, and in a statement issued to the public the 
association signifies its intention to help further the 
coal production. 


Anthracite Production Breaking 
All Previous Records 


Anthracite shipments to New England during the first 
seven months of the current year were 8 per cent. great- 
er than were the shipments to that section during the 
corresponding period of 1916. Completed figures show- 
ing this to be the case were issued by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information, which has opened an office 
in the Woodward Building, in this city. During the 
same seven months, it also was shown that shipments to 
New York harbor increased 8.4 per cent. while an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. was shown in the amount of 
anthracite sent to the city of Philadelphia. A statement 
from the bureau in regard to labor conditions reads as 
follows: 


In spite of a labor shortage of approximately 25,000 men 
the production of anthracite during the first eight months 
of 1917, by reason of the steady operation of the collieries, 
has exceeded any previous record for the same period in the 
history of the region, the quantity shipped to market up to 
Sept. 1 this year amounting to 51,405,341 tons, against the 
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ae high record for the same period in 1913 of 45,- 
09,606 tons. Compared with 1916, the shipments of an- 
thracite this year have showr an increase of more than 
7,000,000 tons, and for the first eight months of 1917 were 
nearly 1,500,000 tons more than in the first nine months of 
last year. 


Fuel Administrators Are Announced 
for Many States 


James J. Storrow, of Boston, has been chosen as fuel 
administrator for New England. Each state in New 
England will be represented on the New England Fuel 
committee, of which Mr. Storrow is chairman. The 
appointments of state fuel administrators, which have 
been announced, are as follows: 

S. P. Kennedy, Anniston, Ala.; Thomas W. Russell, 
Hartford, Conn.; Dr. L. G. Hardman, Commerce, Ga.; 
Charles W. Webster, Waucoma, Iowa; Emerson T. Carey, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; J. H. Hamlen, Portland, Maine; 
James J. Storrow, Boston, Mass.; M. J. Swindlehurst, 
Helena, Mont.; Charles M. Floyd, Manchester, N. H.; A. 
W. McAllister, Greensboro, N. C.; Harry R. Conn, Van 
Wert, Ohio; P. A. Norris, Ada, Okla.; George H. Holmes, 
Providence, R. I.; W. W. Armstrong, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; H. J. M. Jones, Montpelier, Vt.; W. N. Fitzgerald, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; E. H. Walker, Carson City, Nev.; 
David Whitcomb, Seattle, Wash. 


Results of Price Fixing 


Edwin E. Robbins, representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania, is quoted in the Congressional Record of 
Sept. 28, 1917, p. 8207 as follows: “. .On Aug. 23 of 
this year a price was fixed by the director of coal of 
$2 a ton on all the bituminous coal mined in Pennsy]l- 
vania, an arbitrary price. The result has been 
that it has diminished all the production of coal in 
western Pennsylvania, so that 61 mines in Westmore- 
land County, which I represent, have gone out of busi- 
ness since that price was fixed, . the great Na- 
tional Tube Works in McKeesport closing for two days 
because it did not have coal. 

“If that policy is pursued and relief is not given to 
the bituminous coal interests of western Pennsylvania 
there will be this winter a stringency in coal that will 
be felt not only among the domestic consumers but 
among the mills and large furnaces as well.” 


Coal Industry Not a Slacker 


That the public still has a misconception of the coal 
situation is the belief of George Otis Smith, the director 
of the United States Geological Survey. “The general 
impression is,” says Dr. Smith, “that coal mines are 
producing less than usual and that the coal industry 
taken as a whole is almost in the slacker class. These 
conclusions are absolutely unjustifiable. While the rate 
of production of coal has varied from week to week, 
it nevertheless is true that, since April, the daily rate 
of production always has been in excess of that of last 
year. with the net result that on Sept. 1 the production 
was 35,000,000 tons in excess of that of the first eight 
months of 1916. This indicates indisputably that any 
coal shortage is caused by more coal being burned than 
ever before.” 
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General Labor Situation 


The Central Competitive Region has come so near an 
agreement that at any moment the final outcome of the 
conference may be announced. Concurrently affairs in 
Washington regarding the southeastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee region, which has been somewhat inadequately 
described elsewhere as the Jellico district, are said to have 
come to a fruitful conclusion. 

It appears that the miners are to receive 10c. per ton 
advance instead of the 15c. demanded, and 20 per cent. 
additional on deadwork and yardage. Instead of $1.90 per 
day additional for daymen, $1.50 is conceded. This is an 
increase of 412 per cent. on the $3.60 rate, the wage 
formerly paid to the generality of day workers. The 
difference between the parties seems now to lie with the 
duration of the contract. The operators desire that 60 
days after the present international conflict is over the 
agreement shall automatically terminate. 


Why Anticipate Wage Reduction After War? 


While not keen to see any increase in wage, the public 
does, at least, desire that wages shall not be decreased after 
the war. Conditions might conceivably arise making such 
«a change advisable, but it is to be hoped not. Neither labor 
nor capital would be benefited by a scaling down in wage 

tes. It must be remembered that every country has been 
? verishly increasing wages, and competition will not there- 
“ore require a reduction in wage. A defeated Germany will 
pe at the mercy of the workingmen. Russia already is, and 
no one can deny that Great Britain is so controlled by the 
proletariat that readjustment of wages during the recon- 
struction period is wholly unlikely. 

The assurance that wages could not be decreased would 
be a wonderful stabilizer of the money market. The 
strength of the union in the regions where the union is 
not formally recognized is so strong that reductions in 
wages cannot take place except perhaps in western and 
northeastern Kentucky. There is no reason to fear that the 
wage agreed on could not be paid after the war. It may 
be and is unreasonable; it demands too much for the work- 
man-consumer who has to buy the coal, but nevertheless 
once established it is better to leave it where it is. 

Of course, the operators have a proviso that they will not 
pay the increase, because they cannot afford to pay it, unless 
the selling rates are raised proportionately. These two 
difficulties hang the agreement in the air, but neither of 
them seem likely to be found insuperable. 


Few Strikes Now Reduce the Coal Output 


Short button strikes, a strike to secure the discharge of a 
boss and the close of the strike of firemen were salient 
features in the anthracite situation of the last two weeks. 

The Anthracite Conciliation Board, through Charles B. 
Neil, its umpire, has settled the dispute regarding the pay 
cf certain classes of employees who received the eight-hour 
day and 3 per cent. increase in wages at the readjustment 
in 1916. The timber cutters wanted a nine-hour day and 
a 7 per cent. increase in wage, but the arrangement was 
denied them by the arbitrator, who said that they did not 
belong to the class of operatives with which they desired to 
elass themselves. The complainants were working for the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., but the decision 
will apply to all the companies in the anthracite region. 

The lower prices in the bituminous regions of Pennsyl- 
vania have closed the smaller mines and caused others to 
rectify their wage schedule, and a serene peace seems to 
have settled over a state which, until that reduction took 
place, was seething with industrial disorder. 

Some time ago Mine’ No. 2, owned by the Republic Coal 
Co., at Klein, near Roundup, ‘Musselshell County, Montana, 
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went on strike. The drivers were discontented and quit 
without first invoking the regular procedure set forth in the 
part of the contract relating to working conditions. ‘The 
charter of the local was revoked. The mine workers left 
and enough men to man the mine could not be secured, so 
for a long time the mine remained closed, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound R.R. lost for two months ‘the 
3000 tons which the mine supplied daily. Operations started 
again Sept. 13 and a new local is formed. It is believed 
that most of the men who organized the strike will not be 
reémployed by the mine owners. 

A new strike has broken out in the ernie district in 
British Columbia against the imposition of the Provincial 
poll tax and against the deduction of one day’s pay for the 
Patriotic Fund. 

Apparently the collection of the Patriotic Fund has not 
been entirely voluntary. The Hon. T. W. Crothers is of 
the opinion that it should be deducted only when those who 
are to pay it, are willing. The poll tax is $5 per annum: 
It is thought that the men did not object to the Patriotic 
Fund, but desire to express their displeasure at being re- 
quired to pay a poll tax. 

The local Patriotic Fund bomen agreed to return tha 
money to those desiring it and to make no further collec- 
tions from the.men. The Fernie mine workers hae been} 
contributing $1000 a month. 


Hard Coal Miners Are Quite Restless 


Despite the heavy demand for coal, despite a contract 
which forbids such strikes, despite the fact that striking is 
practically fighting for the enemy, button strikes still occur. 
On Friday, Sept. 28, 3000 employees of the Truesdale col- 
lhery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., coal 
department, went on strike to compel 100. of their fellow 
workers to pay their union dues. The Nanticoke local is 
said to have authorized the strike. The strike ended on the 
day following, the buttonless mine workers surrendering 
almost immediately to the importunity of their fellow 
employees. 

On Sept. 27 900 employees at the Bliss mine of the same 
company went on strike. This strike was also settled on 
the day following. 

The Kehley’s Run colliery near Shenandoah, operated by 
the Thomas Colliery Co., a Madeira-Hill operation, had a 
strike on Sept. 27 because the company would not remove a 
foreman who it was alleged had made an assault on one of 
the employees. About 600 men and boys were made idle. 

The strike of the stationary firemen of the Lackawanna 
region, after lasting one week, ended on Sept. 28 by the men 
returning to work. Between 500 and 600 firemen were 
involved in the strike. They were demanding an increase of 
2lmost 20 per cent. in wages. 

The officials of the union did not sanction the strike, but 
it occurred nevertheless and tied up several collieries. The 
men return at the old rate of wages. but with the expecta- 
tion that before long they will get the coveted increase. 


As It Looks in Illinois Mines 


While the officers of the United Mine Workers of America 
in Washington are trying to get more wages for the miners, 
the latter are not availing themselves of their earning 
opportunities under the present wage scale. The operators 
quite generally complain that their miners are “laying down 
on the job.” Great difficulty is experienced in getting them 
to work with any degree of regularity. They stay at home 
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whenever they “feel like it,” and they feel like it frequently. 
And when they go to work in the morning they are as likely 
as not to quit at noon. Even where the car supply is scant, 
there is difficulty in getting the cars filled. 

Different reasons are assigned by the operators for the 
abstentions from work. One motive, they do not hesitate to 
say, is disloyalty. It is freely charged that influences inimi- 
eal to the Government have stirred up much trouble among 
the miners. Other men who are not necessarily disloyal in 
their intentions are willing to curtail the output, with the 
incidental disadvantage to the country, for the sake of 
impressing their power on the public and for the purpose of 
exacting increased wages. But probably, the greater part 
of the miners who are doing the “soldiering” are simply 
shiftless and lay off to spend the money which they are 
getting too easily. 

‘The Illinois miners are represented in Washington by the 
entire State Executive Board, composed ot President Frank 
Farrington, Vice President Harry Fishwick, Secretary Wal- 
ter Nesbit, P. O. Francke, Michael Petsock, George Mercer, 
Herbert Hall, Steve Sullivan, Ben Williams, Ben Farris, 
Moses Johnson, Edward Dobbins, William Hutton, Eli Traut, 
Hugh Willis and Harry Groft. 

Sam Oberdean was arrested a few days ago at Nokomis 
for making unpatriotic addresses and for alleged activities 
to hinder coal production and was locked up at Sprnigfield. 
Harry McWilliams, deputy sheriff of Montgomery County, 
assisted the Federal officials in making the arrest. McWil- 
liams ‘is president of the miners’ union at Nokomis. On 
account of his action 600 miners refused to work unless he 
was discharged. To prevent the closing down of the mines 
he remained idle. The miners sent a committee of three 
to Springfield to intercede ‘with District Attorney Knotts 
for Oberdean. He “read the riot act to them” and told 
them to: go back home and behave themselves or the Gov- 
ernment might be expected to lay plans for placing the 
mines under military control. 


Wages Are Raised in Alabama 


~The Alabama Coal Operators’ Association recently an- 
nounced a 10 per cent. increase in wages, effective Oct. 1. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. and the Wood- 
ward Iron Co., concerns not affiliated with the association, 
have announced a similar increase. In fact the initiative 
in the wage increase really lay with the steel corporations. 
In making the announcement the operators let it be known 
that their action was not based on or warranted by profits 
accruing to the industry, but solely to ameliorate as far as 
possible economic conditions and unrest in the ranks of the 
workers. The increase is also based on the assumption that 
such increased cost of production will be taken care of in 
the adjusted Government prices which it is expected will 
be announced in the near future. 

More than 22,500 workingmen in the Birmingham district 
will be affected by the advance in wages of the two corpora- 
tions. The other concerns which are involved in this 
’ increase employ’ between 5000 and 10,000 men. The pay- 
ment in Alabama is based on the scale for the Pratt seam, 
and the rate for that bed will be 82'%c. per ton. 

The concession is a somewhat hopeless matter. The 
-mineworkers would not work steadily even with the smaller 
wages they had prior to Oct. 1. They put in only about 
60 to 70 per cent. of full time at their work. The operators 
have felt that they could produce all the coal desired if 
they could induce the miners to work 5% days-in the week. 

The increased wage will only make the men less willing 
to work steadily. It is estimated that men who were earn- 
ing from 75 to 85c. per ton were making little more pay 
than when they were receiving 45 to 47c. per ton. With 
higher rates of pay they are well content to do less work. 

It is to be hoped that the wage increase will settle the 
unrest. The only ‘matter the mine workers still desire to 
obtain is the recognition of the union. That recognition 
should not be sought during the war. The committee 
appointed by the mineworkers’ convention to visit Wash- 
ington and secure, if possible, an adjustment of differences 
—of which recognition was the crowning sheaf—has 
returned disappointed. : 
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According to J. R. Kennamer, the president of the Ala- 
bama mineworkers comprising district No. 20, nothing could 
be done in Washington. Dr. H, A. Garfield, the coal admin- 
istrator, and the President of the United States were 
absent from their offices and Secretary of Labor Wilson 

was too sick to attend to business. 

The committeemen intend to return to Washington as 
soon as John P. White calls them, which may be before long 
if a readjustment is made in the central competitive region. 
The mineworkers are expected to remain at work in accord 
with the resolutions made by their representatives in a 
recent convention. 

Some comfort is felt at the return of many of those 
negroes who earlier in the war deserted the mines for the 
North. It is estimated. that 1500 men have returned. James 
L. Davidson, the secretary of the Alabama Coal Operators’ 
Association, states that he has seen as many as 20 letters 
in which the writers are asking for transportation back 
home for themselves and. their friends, 


Jellico Region Is Still on Strike 


The contest being waged between the mine owners and 
mine workers of southeastern Kentucky and eastern Tennes- 
see, has again been marked by violence, once more to be 
charged against the strikers. This violence is reported from 
Harlan, where eight employees of the Wilson Berger Co., 
while riding to work in a motor car on the morning of 
Sept. 27, were fired on from ambush. Unknown persons of 
uncertain number concealed behind trees and bushes fired 
25 shots. One man of the mine workers’ party was danger- 
ously wounded, shot through the shoulder. No arrests have 
been made. On the same day a special grand jury at Harlan 
returned 60 indictments charging as many miners with 
banding together for unlawful purposes. One hundred min- 
ers, notified to appear, marched into the court on the day 
before, accompanied by 200 others. Many of the defendants 
brought clothing with them and it was indicated that if 
indicted they would decline to make bond and would submit 
themselves to the custody of the county officials to be cared 
for while they awaited trial. 

The operators decline to state what they expect the out- 
come will be, but indicate that they expect the Government 
will direct the settlement. Miners on strike are generally 
reported to be ready to work, while union leaders and 
organizers are holding them together without much sign of 
a break. It is rumored that this strike to establish the 
union has already cost 20 lives. 

It is reported that a tentative agreement between the 
mine workers’ and coal operators’ subcommittees was 
reached Oct. 1 and that a special convention of the mine- 
workers was called for Thursday, Oct. 4, to accept or reject 
the agreement. The new contract called for large increases 
in wage. There is probably some truth in this statement, 
but the operators referred to are men of small capital and 
the mines they run employ few men. 


x * 


Miners employed in the Fern Hill Coal Co. mine in 
Daviess County, near Owensboro, Ky., have been granted 
the union scale—an increase of 8c. per ton. The operation 
is the largest local mining operation in a part where the 
mines are quite generally small. However, the unionization 
is a sign of the present drift in western Kentucky and our 
correspondent says it foreshadows other similar develop- 
ments in that region 

a aK ae 

In Ohio the miners are extremely wrath that they are 
charged with collusion with the operators. They. are par- 
ticularly incensed at Atlee Pomerene, one of the state 
senators, and at Governor Cox. Pomerene has been active 
in seeking lower coal prices. President William Roy, of 
Subdistrict No. 5, says that “Very suddenly the authorities 
have bezun to worry about what the public will pay. Do 
they realize that, in the past, coal has been sold so cheaply 
at the mines that the operator was compelled to lose acres 
of coal because he was not able to pay an extra price for 
mining certain parts of the bed?” 
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HE second Liberty Loan, to the extent of three 

billions of dollars, is now calling insistently on 
our patriotism. The Secretary of the Treasury says 
that he will accept subscriptions to that amount and 
may further take one-half the amount subscribed above 
the three billions. That is, if five billion dollars is sub- 
scribed as is expected, four billion of that may be ac- 
cepted by the Treasury. 


The smallest sum we are expected to raise—$3,000,- 
000,000—means about $30 per person, or $150 per 
family. The larger sum—$5,000,000,000—calls for $50 
from each person, or $250 from every family. It is no 
little saving that is required of all of us if these sums 
are to be raised. As it will be followed shortly by other 
loans, we should not deceive ourselves by thinking that 
we have several months or years in which to meet the 
demand made of us. 

The first loan was too largely subscribed on the long 
installment plan by people who did not realize what de- 
mands inevitably confronted them. One instance is re- 
called where a Liberty Bond holder has after several 
months paid one-half on his $50 loan and borrowed $25 
on the score of that investment. So he has not saved 
anything at all. He has had all the thrill of patriotism 
without doing anything for his country. The loan is 
not made till the money is saved, and most of us have not 
resigned ourselves to the demands which the loan is 
making upon us. 


HE soldier is going to make his sacrifices. The 

rule of the army will see to that. When he puts on 
the uniform he knows what that action means. When 
he cuts himself adrift and goes “over there,” he realizes 
he must meet privation. But we civilians have no uni- 
forms; we have not cut ourselves adrift from the 
living comforts of our homes, and we are doing just 
what we did before the war. It is the old story. 
Without a new garb and a new environment, a new life 
is almost impossible. We cannot resign ourselves to 
sacrifices that were not formerly demanded of us. So 
the war remains to us only an aspiration, not a fact. 


Not that much is being asked of us. We are not 
called upon by the Government to buy stocks, the profits 
of which are problematical and kept down at best during 
the war to a meager figure; we are not asked to invest 
in securities that will have but little value after the 
war. No one is demanding that we risk our money in 
anything perilous, such as by buying railroad stocks and 
bonds to reéstablish the transportation business of this 
country. No one is asking us to invest our money in 
that way. We fear it would be too big a strain on our 
patriotism to ask us for our money and tell us that the 
security is risky, the profits limited by a dictator, and 
that after the war our money will be practically taken 
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away from us. Besides, we do not want the stigma of 
being munition makers. It is true that on reflection 
we know that munition making during a war is the 
most honorable of work “behind the lines.” But the 


pro-German press and platform has preached its lies to, 


us So persistently that we have a sneaking desire to keep, 
away from this most worthy of occupations. 
* %* % 
S FAR as profit is concerned, the Liberty Loan has 
none of these drawbacks. It is a regular “war 
baby.” It will pay its 4 per cent. regularly until it is 
changed for a loan paying more. Its market price 
will be steadier under the strain than that of other 
bonds, and far steadier than any stocks. Stocks during 
the present year have shrunk in value more than they 
have paid in dividends, while the 34 per cent. Liberty 
Loan has never been below 99 and now is sold around 
par. After the war it will certainly rise to a premium. 
It is sure to pay its 4 per cent., and it will unquestionably 
be redeemed 100 cents on the dollar by Uncle Sam.. 
The purchase of Liberty Bonds is the safest, most 
conservative kind of a deal, and what is more, it is 
one with dignity attaching to it. 
as many Liberty Bonds as our incomes will permit; 
while apparently it is doubtful honesty to hold the bond 
of a munitions company, though the war could not be 
conducted without investments in both. Our point of 
view is terribly distorted, but nevertheless if you want 
profit and honor you select both when you purchase 
Liberty Bonds. 
Since Liberty Bonds are a desirable investment and 
a certificate of good citizenship, the only question you 
will have to settle is whether you so desire the defeat 
of autocracy, murder, false faith, robbery and arson 
that for these objects you will save your money and 
forego your luxuries. If you have made savings, or 
feel you can make them, the bonds will be bought; for 
they are a good investment. 
induce you to buy, but to convince you that you must 
save; that the country in a moment of peril demands 
that you become fruitful, producing more than is sown. 
Too often, like poor seed wheat which does not yield any 
more than is planted, we have been content to balance 
income and outgo without any attempt to save. 
HEN America first entered the war it was thought 
that the profits of industry would be left to run 
at random and that the wealthy by their munificent 
profits would be able to finance the war. But the Presi- 
dent and Congress decided to arrange it otherwise. 
They lowered prices, and in doing so inevitably put the 
matter of the support of the war largely on the shoul- 
ders of the workingmen. That is a democratic thing to 
do and the right idea—if the workingman is ready to 
recognize his responsibility and take up the bulk of the 
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It is an honor to have: 


The difficulty is not to - 
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loan. It seems settled that he must not be asked to pay 
special taxes. It is certain, therefore, that he must 
lend a large part of that fund which the needs of the 
Government absolutely demand. 

* * * 

The wage earner must be careful, and we all must 
be careful, lest we permit ourselves to believe that 
we can be more prosperous during the war. The 
struggle cannot be won that way. Do you think that 
we can put aside $250 a family throughout this land 
between now and Jan. 15, 1918, when the loan must. all 
be paid, unless we tighten our belts and part almost 
entirely with our old luxurious ways, unless as Lincoln 
said “we give our last full measure of devotion” to our 
country ? 

x * * 

We have seen a lot of cities of sheds rise in the land, 
sheds such as no man would build for his humblest 
workmen to dwell in. The soldiers are to be housed 
in these rude encampments. They know it is the best 
we can give them in our extremity. In the sublimity of 
their patriotism they go to them to endure. It is a 
small sacrifice they realize compared with what they 
will make when they get to France, where the Germans 
have made horrors and privations men’s daily food. 
But they are willing to suffer this and more than this 
for the greatest boon of man—liberty. Are we, because 
we are still untorn from our homes, because we are still 
drawing the sap of comfort from ancient roots to 
protest that we have no part in this world’s sacrifice 
and no share in its sorrow? A little thing this saving 
for Liberty Bonds—a little thing indeed. Let us see 
that the doing of it is not beyond the capacity of our 
untried manhood! 


A Standing Invitation 


O ONE man has a monopoly of knowledge on any 
particular subject; and no industry is so large and 
self-contained that it can afford to move along in the 
same old paths from day to day without lending an ear 
to the advice of the workers within it—the men who 
confront and master the difficulties of the day’s work. 
As with any other calling, the art of mining is so 
hard to learn, and life itself is so short, that true prog- 
ress is only to be attained by an interchange of ideas 
and experiences. Everyone in the.industry must learn, 
everyone in the industry must teach; for only in this 
manner can the mistakes of one be turned to the ad- 
vantage of another, or the success of one be made the 
success of all in the industry. 

Coal Age has ever been to the fore in furthering this 
spirit by its standing invitation to readers of the paper 
to become contributors. Time after time the value of 
this principle has been demonstrated, and now it can 
with certainty be said that Coal Age is a technical 
journal of, by and for its readers. 

All the pages in all the departments of the paper are 
open to contributors, and every page—from the Fore- 
word to the news items covering local doings in the 
industry—affords an outlet for the experiences, ideas 
and inspirations of every one of its readers. Aside from 
the prestige that accrues to one who writes, and the 
knowledge that the industry is ever gaining by the 
dissemination of information pertaining to it, is the by 
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no means unimportant fact that Coal Age pays for 
such writing—the extent to which one can add to his 
regular income being dependent only on the energy and 
application of the contributor. 


Our Coal Productive Capacity 


E RATE the present activity of our mines at 

about 80 per cent. because that percentage of the 
larger mines is working; but we pay little or no at- 
tention to the smaller mines which have been closed 
down. We overlook the fact that only a few of the 
mines have enough men to enable them to attain a full 
capacity when all are working, and we forget that a 
large number. of men are absentees even when the mine 
runs. In fact, this is becoming more and more frequent 
with rising wages. On the whole, it is doubtful if our 
mines are running at 50 per cent. capacity despite the 
reassuring statistics received. 

It has been found in West Virginia that the closing 
of the grog shops has worked a wonderful reformation, 
but there is still, even there, much to be accomplished. 
It is to be hoped that during the war, at least, the 
miner may be induced to forget those habits of inter- 
mittent idleness which years of unsteady work have 
taught him, and that he will work daily, and full time 
every day, being urged on to that industry by a 
batch of Liberty Bonds calling insistently for payment. 


Give the Increase to Liberty Loan 


N INCREASE of 10c. per ton, 20 per cent. for dead- 
work and yardage and $1.50 per day for daymen, 
means roughly about $150,000,000 a year, and late re- 
ports show that this may be granted to the mine worker 
if the Government will permit a countervailing increase 
in price. It is a well established fact that the man at the 
mines is making a good living. He can well afford to 
expend every cent of the wage increase in Liberty Bonds 
and he may well give far more than that. 

It has been hard.to keep the miner steadily at work 
at past wages, which shows that the stories of hard 
times due to increased prices are not true. The cost of 
living has advanced considerably, but the steadier work 
offered, the greater facilities granted by which the 
worker can earn all the time he is in the mine and the 
higher rate of pay have discounted the increased cost 
of living and made the lot of the mine worker more 
happy than ever. He could well afford to play the 
honorable part of bendholder without any increased 
wage, and with it the capacity to be a bloated capi- 
talist is brighter than ever. Every one will wish him 
luck if he strives to turn the tables and be a creditor 
instead of a debtor. It is to be hoped he will do this 
instead of learning with the increment of wage new 
extravagancies and follies which will hamper him se- 
verely when times become normal and work becomes 
less steady. 

Let every mine worker prepare to pay to the loan as 
much as this increased wage amounts to. And in his 
loyalty to the Government let the operator be a close 
second. Closeness in expenditure is needed also from 
him. Let him beware of ostentation in his public life, 
and waste and lavishness in his private expenditures. 
The coal industry should pay into the national ex- 
chequer in loans at least a half billion a year. 
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The Fireboss in Colorado 


Letter No. 1—The inquiry that appeared in Coal Age, 
Sept. 1, p. 385, relative to the employment of firebosses 
in Colorado, gave an instance of a man who was em- 
ployed to act as fireboss in a portion of a mine that 
generated no gas, having been granted permission to 
act in that capacity until the next examination. At the 
examination, however, he failed to secure the first-class 
mine foreman’s certificate, which he desired, but was 
granted an assistant mine foreman’s certificate in a 
nongaseous mine. 

The inquiry stated that, on request, the board gave 
him permission to continue to act as fireboss in the 
mine in which he was then employed, which was his 
right as holding an assistant mine foreman’s certificate. 
The question was raised whether this permission to act 
as fireboss in the mine where he was employed author- 
ized him to act as fireboss in a portion of that mine gen- 
erating gas. 

To my mind, the failure of this man to pass the 
required safety-lamp tests and to state correctly the 
nature and behavior of the different gases found in 
mines proves beyond a doubt that he was not capable of 
performing the duties of a fireboss in a mine generating 
gas. It is this knowledge of safety lamps and mine 
gases that the Board of Examiners, in Colorado, claims 
a man must possess before he can receive a certificate 
making him eligible to act as fireboss in a mine generat- 
ing gas. 


CERTIFIED FIREBOSSES REQUIRED IN COLORADO 


In replying to this inquiry, the editor apparently over- 
looked sec. 171 of the Coal Mining Laws of Colorado, 
which reads as follows: “From and after Jan. 1, 1914, 
it shall be unlawful for any owner of any mine to em- 
ploy any coal mine examiner, shotfirer, mine foreman, 
assistant mine foreman, or fireboss who does not possess 
a certificate of competency from the Board of Exam- 
iners, except as provided in this act.” 

The Colorado Mining Laws have been in force since 
1913, when they underwent a thorough revision. A few 
of the sections have been amended since that time. 
Since Mar. 1, 1916, all coal mines in Colorado must be 
examined by a certified fireboss or other certified per- 
son eligible to act as fireboss. - 

' By the amendment of sec. 80, only a certified mine 
official can act as fireboss in a mine generating gas. A 
first-class mine foreman or a first-class assistant mine 
foreman is authorized to act as fireboss in a mine gen- 
erating gas, while a second-class mine foreman or sec- 
ond-class assistant foreman can only act as fireboss 
in a nongaseous mine. 

All coal mines in Colorado are considered nongaseous 
until they are found to generate explosive gas in suffi- 
cient quantity to be detected on an approved safety 
lamp. It is my opinion that no person should be allowed 
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to act as fireboss in any mine—gaseous or nongaseous 
—unless he has a first-class mine foreman’s certificate 
or holds a fireboss’ certificate. I would have no sec- 
ond-class certificates of any kind. I think that the 
office of assistant mine foreman might well be abolished 
and the office of safety inspector take its place, for which 
a first-class certificate should be required. 

All fireboss certificates in Colorado read as follows: 
“This is to certify that John Doe has passed a satis- 
factory examination and is capable to act as fireboss in 
any mine in the State of Colorado.” 

The second-class certificate issued to mine foremen or 
assistant mine foremen permits the holder to act as 
fireboss in a nongaseous mine. The certificate reads as 
follows: ‘This is to certify that John Doe has passed a 
satisfactory examination to act as mine foreman | assist- 
ant mine foreman| in mines not generating explosive 
gas.” ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 

Farr, Colo. 


The Pennsylvania Mining Law 


Letter No. 1—In line with the discussion relating to 
the employment of uncertified mine foremen, I am im- 
pressed, with the thought that one of the best features 
of the Pennsylvania mining law—both anthracite and 
bituminous—was eliminated when, in considering the 
question of workmen’s compensation, the state legis- 
lature passed and the governor approved acts 329 and 
330, legalizing the employment, by coal operators, of 
mine foremen and assistant foremen who held no certi- 
ficates but whom the operator considered as competent 
as certified men to perform the duties of the office. 

Act 329 applies to the anthracite law and act 330 to 
the bituminous law. The particular feature of each of 
these acts, to which I refer, is the amending of those 
clauses of the old law that required the employment of 
certified men to act as mine foremen and assistant 
foremen. 

Art. 8, sec. 1, of the anthracite law reads as follows: 
“It shall not be lawful, neither shall it be permitted for 
any person or persons to act as mine foremen or assist- 
ant mine foremen of any coal mine or colliery, unless 
they are registered as a holder of a certificate of qualifi- 
cation or service under this act.” 

As amended, this section is made to read the same as 
the above, with the addition of the following words: 
“or, unless, in the judgment of the employer, he is a 
person possessed of qualifications which make him 
equally competent to act in such position.” 

In art. 8, sec. 6, relating to the operation of a mine, 
for a period of 30 days, “without such certified mine 
foremen,” the amended law strikes out the words “such 
certified.” 

Act 330 applies to the bituminous law. Here, also, 
the old law relating to mines “generating explosive gas 
in quantities sufficient to be detected by an approved 
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safety lamp,” required that “the mine foreman must 
possess a first-grade mine foreman’s certificate,” while 
in nongaseous mines the law required that “the mine 
foreman must possess either a first-grade mine fore- 
man’s certificate or a second-grade mine foreman’s certi- 
ficate.”’ 

In this reference, the amended law reads: “If the 
mine is generating explosive gas, the mine 
foreman must possess a first-grade mine foreman’s 
certificate, or be a person who, in the judgment of the 
operator, is a person equally competent with the hold- 
ers of such certificates. If the mine is nongaseous, the 
mine foreman must possess either a first-grade mine 
foreman’s certificate or a second-grade mine foreman’s 
certificate, or be a person who, in the judgment of the 
operator, is a person equally competent with the hold- 
ers of such certificates.” 


STATISTICS SHOW NECESSITY FOR CERTIFICATION 


Regarding these changes in the law, I have said that 
the best features of the law were eliminated by these 
amendments. My opinion is based on the belief that 
the more technical knowledge a mining man possesses, 
the better he is fitted to superintend mining work. The 
truth of this statement seems fully corroborated by the 
statistics of accidents that appear each year in the 
reports of the mine inspectors. 

For example, an examination of the mining reports 
for the years 1871 to 1884 inclusive, which was pre- 
vious to the time when the employment of certificated 
mine foremen was required by law, shows that there was 
a greater number of fatalities, per thousand men em- 
ployed, in that period than later when the law requir- 
ing the certification of mine foremen and assistant fore- 
men went into effect. 

It must be remembered, also, that mining conditions 
have changed, and the danger of fatal accidents has 
greatly increased in later years, owing to a number of 
causes such as the installation of mechanical equipment 
and the employment of a larger proportion of foreign 
labor in the mines, to say nothing of the vastly extended 
development of the workings. 


EARLY OPERATION OF CERTIFICATE LAW HAMPERED 


That the law requiring the certification of mine offi- 
cials has not been given a fair trial until recently will 
be generally admitted, because it is well known that the 
standard of examination for a number of years was 
quite low, and certificated men were not required to 
possess the technical knowledge of mining that is nec- 
essary at the present time. It may also be assumed 
that examining boards were not as strict in their re- 
quirements as they are now. 

As a result of this laxity in the examination of can- 
didates, certificates were formerly granted to men who 
would not be considered competent today. These con- 
ditions, it must be admitted, would detract from the 
benefits to be derived from the certification law. But, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, it is clear that the law 
has been of great benefit in the protection of life and 
property. A comparison of fatal statistics in states 
where there is no certification law will also serve to 
show the benefit of such a law. 

In closing. permit me to express the belief that the 
examination and certification of candidates for the po- 
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sitions of mine foreman, assistant foreman or fireboss is 
absolutely necessary to insure a maximum of safety in 
the working of coal mines. To be effective this examina- 
tion must be conducted without friendship or favor- 
itism and by the state alone. A company cannot be con- 
sidered as competent to conduct the examination of its 
own men without prejudice. 

Permit me to add that anyone who will claim that 
the certification law has not reduced the number of acci- 
cents in and about the mines is either not informed of 
the facts or has some selfish purpose in view. It is my 
belief and that of others that the Pennsylvania mining 
law will never be complete until this requirement of 
the old law is replaced and made effective. 

Kingston, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 


Mine-Car Friction 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the letter of Graham 
Bright, Coal Age, Sept. 8, p. 424, where he comments 
upen the advantages of equipping mine cars with roller 
bearings, allow me to say that he seems to view the situ- 
ation from one standpoint only—that of saving power. 

It seems a pity that in his article, which is meritorious 
in many respects, Mr. Bright has not considered the 
question of roller bearings for mine cars on a broader 
basis. His statements are very general and do not dis- 
criminate between the different types of roller bearings 
that are in use in mine haulage. While many of these 
types have not proved as successful under the severe 
conditions to which they are subjected in the mine, it 
can be said that the type known as ‘“‘flexible roller bear- 
ings” have given satisfaction wherever they have been 
introduced. 


VALUABLE FEATURE OF FLEXIBLE ROLLER BEARINGS 


It has been my experience to have observed, in many 
instances, the advantages gained in the equipment of 
mine cars with this particular type of bearing. One 
point that I have learned, in talking with mine super- 
intendents who have used flexible roller bearings, is 
that these bearings maintain nearly the same low fric- 
tional resistance, after being in use several months, as 
they possessed when first installed. The flexibility of 
the bearing is an admirable feature, in this respect, 
as it reduces the jar and diminishes the wear and tear 
whereby the life of the bearing is greatly prolonged. 

In speaking of the saving of power, Mr. Bright is no 
doubt right in stating that the saving is much greater 
where the tracks in the mine are level. However, those 
who have followed the mining game for a number of 
years know that the actual conditions on mine haul- 
age roads are quite different from what Mr. Bright here 
assumes; and if the saving of power was the only ad- 
vantage to be derived from the use of roller bearing's, 
the change from the old sleeve bearing would not be 
so general as is the case in the mines today. 

While admitting that the saving of power, in mine 
haulage, is a vital feature in favor of roller-bearing 
equipment, allow me to draw attention to another ad- 
vantage that rivals, if it does not eclipse, the power- 
saving feature of a properly designed bearing, such as 
the flexible type to which I have referred. 

Having been employed in mines where the cars are 
equipped with both plain sleeve bearings and roller 
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bearings, I can say with truth that the saving of power 
is a minor consideration in comparison with the greater 
saving realized in lubrication charges, which include 
not only the cost of the oil, but the labor of oiling the 
cars. The latter is no small item in the proper lubrica- 
tion of the old type of plain sleeve bearings. The 
monthly cost-sheet makes this saving very apparent and 
it is one that does not require the mine management 
to make special tests to demonstrate, as it is a dollars- 
and-cents proposition that is plainly in evidence. 

‘Every practical mining man knows that mine cars 
equipped with plain sleeve bearings require constant 
lubrication, involving a liberal use of oil, much of which 
finds its way to the tracks and ties, instead of being 
utilized in lubricating the car bearings. 


LUBRICATION COST GREATLY REDUCED 


In the use of properly designed roller bearings, such 
as the flexible type, the car wheels need to be lubricated 
only once in from three to six months. In the inter- 
val between successive oilings of the wheels, the cars 
run with equal ease, provided a good grade of lubricant 
is employed. 

There is still another feature that is of advantage in 
the use of a good roller bearing, and one which Mr. 
Bright has not mentioned; namely, cars equipped with 
these bearings have a much lower initial starting 
torque than those equipped with plain bearings. As a 
consequence, the wear and tear on the mine motors and 
on the cars is much reduced, resulting in a reduction 
in the repair charges for locomotives and cars. This is 
also a feature manifest in the monthly cost-sheet. It 
should be remembered that there is, besides, an in- 
creased efficiency developed in the miners when the cars 
they must handle are more easily moved. 

Uniontown, Penn. W. JAY Kay. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 1—A qualified mine foreman is one who, 
when trouble arises, knows how to overcome the diffi- 
culty in an intelligent manner. The trouble may be a 
physical one requiring a knowledge of the principles of 
mining, or it may arise from a difference with the men. 
In the latter case, the foreman must manifest a cool and 


firm attitude, while treating his men in a gentlemanly 


way that cannot fail to command their respect. In 
dealing with trouble, the foreman should always have 
due regard to the future and devise a scheme that will 
avoid the same trouble at another time. 

A qualified foreman is a man of good understanding— 
one whose long experience will enable him to give good 
counsel in matters relating to the work in his charge. 
First and foremost in his mind is the safety of his men, 
as he realizes fully that men cannot perform the work 
they should when they are exposed to unsafe conditions. 

When contemplating new work, the qualified foreman 
will study well the conditions before making a move. 
As a skillful checker player is a careful student of the 
game, and the successful general informs himself of 
every feature of the attack, so the qualified foreman ac- 
quaints himself with all the conditions surrounding the 
work before making a start. 

In the operation of a mine, there is probably no more 
important feature of the work than that of removing 
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pillars. The qualified foreman has had this in mind from 
the time work was commenced at the bottom of the 
shaft or slope. His experience has taught him that it 
is absolutely necessary to leave ample supports for the 
protection of all main roads, as well as substantial pil- 
lars along outcrop lines. The removal of pillars is be- 
gun by starting, as far as practicable, from the inby end 
of the workings and proceeding on the retreating plan. 

One of the greatest mistakes in mining is the danger- 
ous practice of “skipping” off the pillars, which greatly 
reduces the needed support and is prone to develop a 
squeeze. A foreman that will permit such a practice is 
not qualified for his position, as the usual result is a 
large loss of coal that can never be recovered; and, in 
some instances, lives are sacrificed. 

One of the strongest evidences of a qualified foreman 
is the habit of preparing for the future, whereby much 
trouble and expense are saved. T. J. ASTON, 

Superintendent, Temple Coal Co. 





Letter No. 2—I am writing because I think it almost 
a calamity that men of supposed ability should express 
themselves as opposed to the requirement of better edu- 
cated mine foremen. This is an age of specialization. 
Men in all branches of industry are required to know 
one thing and know it well. The “jack of all trades” 
has gone, and the “master of one” is here and will re- 
main. 

The man in charge of work, today, must know its 
requirements and be able to demonstrate his knowledge. 
As well might we try to stop the flow of Niagara as to 
attempt to arrest the demand for the better education of 
industrial workers. The distinguishing feature of man 
is his power to reason. A parrot can be taught to ar- 
ticulate words and repeat what he hears: the monkey, 
the dog and the horse can each be trained to perform 
certain acts, but it remains for the red-blooded human 
to find out things and apply them. 

In reading some of the letters that have appeared in 
Coal Age, I have been impressed with the thought that 
the writers regard too lightly the responsibilities that 
rest on a mine foreman. They appear to disregard the 
fact that he is the guardian of life and property. Upon 
his intelligence depend the welfare, health and safety of 
the men in his charge. 


UNCERTIFIED MEN NOT QUALIFIED FOREMEN 


For one, I fail to see what benefit can obtain from 
lowering the requirements for the education and tech- 
nical knowledge of mine officials, as indicated by the sug- 
gestion that uncertified men who possess practical 
knowledge only are as well qualified to fill an official po- 
sition in a mine as the certified man who, besides 
his practical experience, has acquired a knowledge of 
the theory and principles of mining. 

As well may it be argued that the clerk, who has 
gained his experience in transcribing court proceedings, 
is qualified to practice law; or that the experienced 
nurse is qualified to practice medicine and perform the 
duties of a certified physician. 

The qualified mine foreman, as I see him, is a man 
that stands preéminently above his men—mentally and 
morally. His moral character is particularly important 
in maintaining the respect and control of his men, 
among whom he must have a reputation for straight- 
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forward, honorable dealing. He must be a leader, 
a thinker and a student of both human nature and of 
mining. His example and influence must be such as to 
uplift his men and give them higher standards of living. 

The remark that I heard a foreman make in reference 
to one of his men who was studying to improve him- 
self showed plainly that the foreman’s standard was in- 
ferior to that of the man whom he characterized by say- 
ing, “He thinks he is smart.” It was a remark inspired 
by jealousy; and, in my opinion, that foreman was not 
qualified for the position he was holding, his one weak 
point being a contempt for learning. 


CONSTANT STUDY AND READING HELP TO QUALIFY MEN 


It is hard for me to understand how any man work- 
ing around a pump or an engine, or handling the venti- 
lation of a mine, can keep from reading and studying 
things that will give him a better knowledge of his 
work. By so doing, he will be preparing himself to pass 
an examination that will fit him for the duties of fire- 
boss, assistant foreman or foreman of a mine. 

Some years ago, I asked the foreman of a mine where 
I was working what was the difference between pressure 
and power, in mine ventilation. His reply was, “T’ll be 
d— if I know; I forgot all that stuff after I had passed 
the examination.” Let me remark that such a man is not 
qualified for the position he holds, because he does not 
apply in daily practice the knowledge he gained in 
studying for his certificate. 


REVISED PENNSYLVANIA LAW SEVERELY BUT 
JUSTLY CRITICISED 


I believe thoroughly in the certification of mine 
officials by examination. In my opinion, Pennsylvania 
will not be likely to permit the law, enacted two years 
ago, to remain long on her statute books. By that law, 
an uncertified man who is considered by his employer as 
competent as one who holds a certificate can be employed 
as foreman or assistant foreman of a mine. 

It is needless to say that such a provision opposes and 
renders useless those sections of the same law pro- 
viding for the examination and certification of mine offi- 
cials, and is a disgrace to the law-making body of the 
state. It has made the mining law of Pennsylvania the 
laughing stock of other states, and cannot long endure. 

In closing, let me refer to the request that is often 
made, by practical miners, for a plan that will enable 
them to gain the theoretical knowledge that will qualify 
them for an official position. I want to suggest the 
following: Read Coal Age from cover to cover and 
study more carefully those parts that are of interest 
to you. If you have charge of an engine or a pump, get 
its dimensions. Learn to calculate the area of the cyl- 
inder, the piston displacement and the discharge of 
the pump; also the power required to operate the engine 
or to discharge the required amount of water under the 
actual lift. 

If you need help to work out these questions, write 
to the Inquiry Department of Coal Age, or get someone 
at home to assist you. In the same manner, find the 
dimensions and speed of the fan and calculate the quan- 
tity of air discharged. under a given water gage. These 
and other: like problems. in practice ‘will greatly interest 
you and will quickly fit you for a higher position. 

Masontown, Penn. J. O. DURKEE. 
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Oil-Shale Mining in Scotland 


Letter No. 1—The reference to the oil-shale industry 
of Scotland, by J. L. Brown, Coal ‘Age, Sept. 8, p. 401, 
interested me, as I worked in the mines of that country 
some forty years ago. 

The first mine in which I was Rternploted was at West 
Calder, in Midlothian. The shaft was called No. 10 and 
was worked on the longwall advancing system. Later, 
I was employed in several of the shafts in that vicinity, 
and my recollection is that they were practically all 
worked on the same system. 

In some of these mines the seam was undercut with 
longwall machines, as the shale was underlaid with a 
soft rash that was easily mined. There was also 18 
in. of a bastard shale, which was used for building pack- 
walls. Roadways were maintained about 80 ft. apart. 
The cars were small, holding only from 1000 to 1200 
pounds. 

Owing to the pitch of the seam, all the shafts were 
sunk at the lowest point on the property, and cross- 
headings were driven on water level and the seam worked 
to the rise of these levels. In some of the mines the 
cars were lowered from the face to the level by rope 
and pulley, while in others chutes were employed on 
the inclines. 

Mr. Brown states that “there is only a small quantity 
of marsh gas given off, and there is seldom an explosion 
of firedamp.” My experience in these mines is quite 
different from that. In one shaft where I worked, 
which was located near the town of West Calder, the 
coal lay 600 ft. below the surface and the mine was 
hot with gas. I remember being in three explosions in 
that district. Considerable damage was done by these 
explosions and some lives were lost. This seam dips to 
the east and outcrops to the west, and wherever a drill- 
hole was sunk gas was found. 

Mr. Brown also states that the shale was, at times, 
undercnt with shots. I never knew this method to 
be employed, as the undercutting was always made either 
by machines or with picks, in the soft rash beneath the 
shale. After cutting about 18 in. deep, the miners 
would snub the shale down with a wedge and hammer. 

The Broxburn seam is worked about 10 miles from 
West Calder. I was employed there some time. The 
main slope was driven to the dip of the seam and rooms 
turned off from the slope in a manner that resembled 
the panel system. The cars were somewnat larger in 
this mine, holding about 1500 pounds. 

The air was split at the bottom of the slope, half of 
the current going to each side of the mine. As the 
rooms were turned on the strike of the seam, crosscuts 
were driven to the rise through the 50-ft. pillars sep- 
arating the rooms. The rooms were driven 18 ft. wide 
and a track laid along the lower rib. The rash cut 
from beneath the seam was used to ballast the track. 
A wing brattice was run along the upper rib to conduct 
the air to the face of each:room, as the places made 
much gas. There was little “water and: the mine was - 
quite dry. rie ; 

In working this seam, a hole was biiea with a ratchet 
drill on each rib. The shots placed’ in these holes were 
generally: sufficient: to bring down the shale, but some- 
times three holes would be required. The average thick- 
ness of this seam was 6 ft. The miners made good 
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wages and were generally contented, there being no 
strikes or lockouts. 

It will be of interest to know that it was in these 
mines that “sunshine” was first discovered. It came 
about by the boys attempting to use tallow in their 
lamps when out of oil. The lamps, however, burned dim 
as the heat was not sufficient to melt the tallow; but, 
by filing off about 1 in. of the spout of the lamp, good 
results were obtained. 

It happened one day that the mine manager (fore- 
man), observing the lamps, inquired why the spouts 
were cut off so low. The result was that he investigated 
a little by himself and a few months later brought into 
the mine a lamp having two spouts, a copper spout in- 
side of the tin spout. The lamp burned tallow. The 
copper spout, being a good conductor of heat, served to 
keep the tallow melted, and the lamp gave a good light. 
This, I believe, was the beginning of the use of sun- 
shine in miners’ lamps. The idea quickly spread all 
over Great Britain. ROBERT GIBSON. 

Maylene, Ala. 


Wagon Mines vs. Patriotism 


Letter No. 3—The subject of this discussion seems to 
be a worthy one, at the present time, when every pa- 
triotic American is anxious to do his bit to aid in the 
prosecution of the world war. The operation of that 
class of mines known as “wagon mines” presents many 
different phases for consideration. 

Assume, for sake of illustration, that a certain farm 
is underlaid with coal, the seam outcropping in a hill- 
side where formerly a good drift opening had been 
reached by a railroad switch. For some reason, the 
operation of this drift mine was abandoned some years 
ago and the switch torn up. Now, the owner of the 
farm, actuated by patriotism as well as personal gain, 
determines to use the small capital that he has accumu- 
lated by hard labor and laid aside for a time of need 
and reopen the drift and start mining coal. 

The application made to the railroad company to relay 
the old switch so as to afford the needed shipping 
facilities meets with disappointment, and the owner of 
the mine is forced to employ teams to transport his coal 
from the mine to the railroad station, where it is loaded 
on the cars and shipped. The work of reopening the 
mine and developing the working face proceeds satis- 
factorily, and a few cars of coal are mined and shipped, 
for which the owner realizes some little profit, as the 
market prices are good. 

Shortly, however, this small operation is again doomed 
to disappointment when the Government takes a hand 
and fixes the price of coal mined and sold in the market. 
The price fixed by the Government is so low that it 
is a practical impossibility for this mine to continue 
operations. The limited equipment and the expense 
of transporting the coal from the mine to the station 
admit of no profit to the owner, and the work must 
cease, 

Now, considered from a patriotic standpoint, is there 
anything that can be done to relieve the situation and 
enable this coal to be mined? The case that I have 
assumed is not an unusual one, and the question arises, 
Is this coal to be lost to the owner and to the common- 
wealth, and the nation deprived of this source of supply, 
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by reason of the fact that the market price fixed by the 
Government is too low to cover the expense of its ex- 
traction and marketing? 

It is true the coal may not be of as good quality 
as that mined in other localities and the expense of oper- 
ation may be prohibitive. However, 1 am of the opinion 
that something can and should be done to make these 
isolated patches of coal available. Does not the law of 
coérdination of natural resources and supplies apply to 
these outlying operations? R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

West Leisenring, Penn. 


Old-Type Pumping Engines 


Letter No. 1--Being an Englishman and having been 
employed as an engineer to operate engines of the same 
kind as that described in the article that appeared in 
Coal Age, July 14, p. 49, I was much interested in the 
description there given. I beg to offer a few additional 
remarks on the engines of that time. 

The writer of the article to which I have referred 
states that “steam could be best condensed by injecting 
water into the cylinder.” I think this is a mistake and 
that the water should be injected into the condenser; at 
least that was the practice at the time when I was em- 
ployed running such engines, in the North of England, 
County of Durham. 

I have hoisted coal from a shaft 1600 ft. deep with 
an engine of this type. It was in the year 1881, when 
I was employed as hoisting engineer at Morton colliery, 
County of Durham. The cylinder of my engine was 
5 or 6 ft. in diameter and 8 or 10 ft. long. The engine 
made ten strokes a minute. These engines were all 
four-valve engines, except those of the Cornish type, 
which worked both on high and low pressure, on the 
same cylinder, and were three-valve engines. 

The blowoff pressure for the boiler that furnished 
steam to the engine was 15 lb. The boiler was 35 ft. 
long. Although there is no record of one of these boilers 
ever blowing up, it was a common occurrence in those 
days when cleaning a boiler to accidentally punch a hole 
in the side of the shell with a hammer, which would be 
an unheard-of thing in present-day practice. 

The hoisting drum was what was known as a “horn 
drum.” At the beginning of the hoist it had a diameter 
of 16 ft. Flat wire rope was used, which was 43 in. 
wide and wound upon itself, so that the diameter of 
winding when the hoist was completed was 18 feet. 

One incident that I recall happened on a Sunday 
morning. Two mine foremen were in the mine, and 
the engine that should have been used to hoist them was 
broken and could not be used. The master mechanic 
came over and asked me if I thought I had enough steam 
up to hoist the men. I replied that I did not know, 
but would try. Although I found but 2 or 3 lb. of 
steam on the boiler at the time, I concluded to make 
the hoist and, setting the cage on the bottom, at the 
given signal hoisted the men to the surface. 

When the thing was done I found that the steam pres- 
sure had dropped to zero, as indicated by the gage on 
the boiler. This cage was arranged to hoist four tubs 
at a time, one above the other on the cage, each tub 
weighing when loaded 1400 lb. I thought these inci- 
dents would be of interest in this connection. 

Ellsworth, Penn. WILLIAM WATSON. 
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Salaries of Mine Officials 


It would be both interesting and instructive if Coal 
Age would publish a statement showing the average 
salaries paid mine officials in the different coal-produc- 
ing states. The information would show the relative 
importance in which the work of inspection and super- 
intendence of mines is held in different mining districts; 
or, in other words, it would show the value that the 
several states and the coal companies operating therein 
place upon the service rendered by mine inspectors and 
mine officials. In the same connection, I would like to 
ask for what information is available in regard to the 
certification of mine Officials. STATISTICIAN. 

Washington, D. C. 


The salaries paid incumbents of like official positions, 
in the different coal-mining states, cannot be taken as a 
true index of the value of the services rendered, owing 
to the wide variation in conditions that must be met and 
difficulties surmounted. The conditions may require 
men of wider experience and greater knowledge and in- 
telligence in one state than in another; or the same may 
be true in different districts of the same state. 

However, believing that the question is one of in- 
terest, and instructive to a degree, Coal Age has en- 
deavored to secure reliable information of the salaries 
paid mine officials in the different coal-producing states. 
It must not be supposed that a mine foreman drawing 
a salary of, say $80 or $100 a month in one state can 
expect to secure a position that will pay him a salary 
of twice that amount in another state. It should be re- 
‘membered that the more difficult conditions in the latter 
state require greater capability and wider experience, 
which naturally command higher pay. Salaries are also 
governed by local living conditions. The isolation of 
the district, house rents and price of food and other 
necessities are factors that influence salaries. 

The figures given below represent the average sal- 
aries paid for the positions named, in the states that 
have responded to our request for this information: 
ALABAMA—Chief mine inspector, $3000 per annum; asso- 

ciate mine inspectors, $2000 per annum; mine superintend- 
ents, $150-$250 per month; mine foremen, $100-$185 per 
month; assistant mine foremen, $90-$135 per month; fire- 
bosses, $80-$110 per month; shotfirers, $90-$100 per 
month; safety inspectors not generally employed; hoisting 
engineers, $80-$110 per month; track and timbermen, 
$90-$100 per month; drivers and daymen, $60-$90 per 
month. 

ARIZONA—State mine inspector, $3000 per annum; deputy 
mine inspectors, $1800 per annum. No coal mines oper- 
ating at present. Work of inspectors confined to metal 
mines. 

ARKANSAS—State inspector of mines, $2000 per annum. 
No report submitted in respect to salaries of mine offi- 
jials. 

CALIrorNIA—Chief mine inspector, $3300 per annum; dep- 
uty mine inspectors, $2700 per annum. No coal mines 
operating at present. Work of inspection confined to the 
metal mines. 

CoLoraDpo—Chief inspector of coal mines, $4000 per annum; 
deputy inspectors, $2700 per annum; mine superintend- 


ents, $140-$225 per month; mine foremen, $100-$155 per 
month; assistant mine foremen, $100-$135 per month; 
firebosses, $100-$142 per month; shotlighters, $4.60 per 
day; trackmen, timbermen, drivers and daymen, $3.94- 
$4.15 per day. 


IpDAHO—State inspector of mines, $200 per month. Only 
one small coal mine operating. Duties of inspector chiefly 
metal-mine inspection. 


ILLINOIS—Director of the Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, $5000 per annum; assistant director, $3000 per an- 
num; mine superintendents, $150-$400 per month; mine 
managers (foremen), $125-$200 per month; assistant 
mine managers, $100-$1385 per month; mine examiners 
(firebosses), $4.14 per day; shotfirers, $5.55 per day; 
hoisting engineers, $102.57-$123 per month; trackmen, 
timbermen, drivers and daymen, $3.60 per day; and all 
other inside day labor, $3.35, except trappers, whose scale 
is $1.90 per day; outside labor, $2.96; miners examining 
board, $1800 per annum and expenses; state mining 
board, $500 per annum and expenses; six mine-rescue 
superintendents, $125 per month. 


INDIANA—State mine inspector, $2000 per annum; deputy 
mine inspectors, $1500 per annum; mine _ superintend- 
ents, $150-$250 per month; mine bosses (foremen), 
$125-$150 per month; assistant mine bosses, $100-$125 per 
month; firebosses, $100-$120 per month; shotfirers, $5-$7 
per day; hoisting engineers, $105-$116 per month; track- 
men, timbermen, drivers and daymen, $3.60 per day. 


IowA—Mine inspectors, $1800 per annum; mine superin- 
tendents, $125-$150 per month; mine foremen, $80-$150 
per month; assistant mine foremen, $75-$125 per month; 
shotfirers and safety inspectors, $4.54 per day; hoisting 
engineers, $80-$100 per month; trackmen, timbermen, 
drivers and daymen, $3.58 per day. 


KaNnsAs—State mine inspector, $125 per month; deputy 
maine ineee cues $100 per month; mine foremen, $125 per 
month. 


KENTUCKY—Chief inspector of mines, $1800 per annum; as- 
sistant inspectors, $1500 per annum; mine foremen, $100- 
$150 per month. 


MARYLAND—No report submitted. 


MicHIGAN—Inspector of coal mines, $1200 per annum; mine 
superintendents, $145 per month; mine foremen, $110 per 
month; assistant mine foremen, $100 per month; track- 
men, timbermen, drivers and daymen, $3.60 per day. 


MissourI—Chief mine inspector, $2000 per annum; assist- 
ant mine inspectors, $1800 per annum; mine superintend- 
ents, $175 per month; mine foremen, $125 per month; 
assistant mine foremen, $100 per month; firebosses, shot- 
firers, safety inspectors, hoisting engineers, $4.11 per 
day; trackmen, timbermen, drivers and daymen, $3.60 
per day. 


MoNnTANA—State coal mine inspector, $2500 per annum; 
mine superintendents, $200-$300 per month; mine fore- 
men, $125-$175 per month; assistant mine foremen, $125- 
$140 per month; firebosses, $4.70 per day; shotfirers, $3.94 
per day; hoisting engineers, $4.20 per day; trackmen and 
timbermen, $3.99 per day; drivers, $3.78; team drivers, 
$3.94 per day; inside labor not classified in agreement, 
$3.57 per day. 


NEW MrExico—State mine inspector, $2000 per annum; mine 
superintendents, $150-$225 per month; mine foremen, 
$115-$175 per month; firebosses, $135 per month; shot- 
firers, $4.25 per day; safety inspectors, $150-$175 per 
month; hoistmen, 50c. per hour; trackmen and timbermen, 
50c. per hour; drivers, 491%%c. per hour; pumpmen, pipe- 
men, sprinklers, rockmen and wiremen, 48%%e. per hour, 
per agreement. 

NortH DakotTa—State engineer—ex-officio state mine in- 
spector, $2500; deputy state mine inspector, $1800. 

Ou10—Chief deputy and safety commissioner of mines, 
$3000 per annum; mine inspectors, $1800 per annum; 
mine superintendents, $125-$250 per month; mine fore- 
men, $110-$175 per month. 
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OxLAHOMA—Chief mine inspector, $3000 per annum; assist- 
ant mine inspectors, $1500 per annum; mine superintend- 
ents and foremen are paid on a tonnage basis, averaging 
from $2500 to $3000 per year; firebosses, $4.149 per day; 
shotfirers, $4.107 per day; company mine examiners, $4.15 
per day; hoisting engineers, $120 per month; trackmen 
and drivers, $3.60 per day; other inside labor, $4.10 per 
day. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chief of Department of Mines, $5000 per 
annum; deputy, $3500 per annum; chief clerk, $2400 per 
annum. 

Anthracite—Mine inspectors, $3500 per annum; general 
superintendents, $500 per month and up; outside mine 
superintendents, $210-$220 per month; inside mine su- 
perintendents, $175 per month; mine foremen, $125-$150 
per month; assistant mine foremen, $110 per month; 
firebosses, $95-$100 per month; trackmen and timbermen, 
$2.80 per day; drivers and daymen, $2.40 per day. It is 
not uncommon for miners in the anthracite field to make 
$50 per week mining coal, while the average earning 
of the anthracite miner is about $3 per day. 

Bituminous—Mine inspectors, $3500; general superin- 
tendents, $200-$500 per month; outside superintendents, 
$100-$125 per month; mine superintendents, $150-$225 
per month; mine foremen, $75-$200 per month; assistant 
mine foremen, $100-$150 per month; firebosses, $5-$8 per 
day; shotfirers, $4-$6 per day; trackmen and timbermen, 


about $4 per day; other labor, $3-$4 per day. Miners in . 


the bituminous field earn from $5 to $17 per day. 
SouTH DAkoTA—State mine inspector, $1600 per annum. 


TENNESSEE—Chief mine inspector, $3000 per annum; dis- 
trict mine inspectors, $2000 per annum; statistician, 
$2000 per annum. 

TEXAS—State inspector of mines, $2000 per annum. 

Bituminous—Mine superintendents, $150 to $250 per 
month; mine foremen, $75 to $150 per month; assistant 
foremen, $50 to $100 per month; hoisting engineers, $125 
to $150 per month; trackmen, timbermen and drivers, 
$3.83 per day. No firebosses, shotfirers or mine exam- 
iners employed. 

Lignite—Mine superintendents, $100-$150 per month; 
mine foremen, $50-$100 per month; assistant foremen, 
$50-$75 per month; hoisting engineers, $75-$100 per 
month; trackmen, timbermen and drivers, $2-$2.50 per 
day. No firebosses, shotfirers or mine examiners are em- 
ployed. 

UtTaH—State mine inspector, $2000 per annum; mine super- 
intendents, $230-$240 per month; mine foremen, $160 per 
month; outside foremen, $120 per month; firebosses, $4.40 
per day; shotfirers and inspectors, $4.40 per day; com- 
pany mine inspectors, $195 per month; hoisting engineers, 
$125 per month; trackmen, timbermen, drivers and day- 
men, $4 per day; other labor, $3-$4.80 per day, as per 
wage scale. 

ViIRGINIA—Mine inspector, $1400 per annum; mine superin- 
tendents, $210 per month; mine foremen, $135 per month; 
assistant mine foremen, $100 per month; firebosses, $100 
per. month; shotlighters, $3 per day; company mine ex- 
aminers or safety inspectors, $100 per month; hoisting 
engineers, $65 per month; trackmen, $3 per day; timber- 
men, $2.75 per day; drivers, $2. 35 per day; other day- 
men, $1.90 per day. 

WASHINGTON—State mine inspector, $3000 per annum; 
deputy inspector, $2400 per annum; mine superintendents, 
$200-$300 per month; mine foremen, $150-$180 per month; 
assistant foremen, firebosses and shotlighters, $4.75-$5 
per day; hoisting engineers, $4.25 per day; trackmen and 
timbermen, $4.49 per day; drivers, $4 per day; other 
labor, $2. 05- $4.30 per day, per supplementary agreement, 
June 7, 1917. 

WEsT VirGINIA—Chief of Department of Mines, $3000 per 
annum; district mine inspectors, $2100 per annum; mine 
superintendents, $200-$400 per month; mine foremen, $80- 
$225 per month; assistant mine foremen, $3-$3.50 per day; 
firebosses, $90-$125 per month; company mine examiners, 
$125-$250 per month; hoisting engineers, $90-$100 per 
month; trackmen and timbermen, $3-$3.60 per day; 
drivers, $2.75-$3.60 per day; daymen, $2.85-$3.50 per day. 

WyomInc—State inspectors of coal mines, $2000 per an- 
num; mine superintendents, $225 per month; mine fore- 
men, $165 per month; assistant mine foremen, $127 per 
month; shotfirers and inspectors, $4.40 per day; hoisting 
engineers, $120 per month, pro rata for overtime exceed- 
ing 8 hours per day; trackmen, timbermen and drivers, 
$4.02 per day; inside labor not classified, $3.88 per day; 
other labor, $2-$4.40, as per new wage scale, May 7, 1917. 
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A Mine Dam 


We have had a Ittle controversy in regard to the thick- 
ness of a brick dam required to withstand a pressure due 
to a head of 100 ft. of water. The dam is cylindrical and 
built in an entry 9 ft. wide and 7 ft. high, in the Pitts- 
burgh seam of coal. We have agreed to submit this 
question to Coal Age, and ask for the proper method of 
calculating the thickness of the dam. What quantity 
of water will flow through two 6-in. pipes built in this 
dam, assuming that the head producing the flow is 100 
ft., as stated. MINING ENGINEER. 

Greensburg, Penn. 





Assuming that the dam is built into solid ribs of coal 
that have been cut so that the bearing surfaces of the 
brick masonry will be radial, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure, the thickness of the dam may be calcu- 
lated by the following formula: 
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Se 
in which ¢ is the thickness of the dam, in inches: p the 
pressure due to the head of water, expressed in pounds 
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PLAN OF CYLINDRICAL MINE DAM 


per square inch; w the width of opening, in feet; 7 
the radius of the inner concave surface of the dam, in 
inches; and S. the compressive strength of the material, 
in pounds per square inch. 

The pressure due to a 100-ft. head of water is 100 « 
0.434 = 43.4 lb. per sq.in. The width of opening, in 
this case, is w — 9 ft. The radius of the concave sur- 
face of the dam should never be less than the width of 
the opening and may be half again as great. In this 
case, we will assume a radius of r = 12 ft. (144 in.). 
The compressive strength of good brick masonry laid in 
portland cement may be taken as 600 lb. per sq.in., in 
mine work. 

Substituting these values in the above formula gives 
for the required thickness of the dam 

f y LE AGS AA eet 

a= 3X 43.4 % ae MSL Beg ps 46.8 in., say 4 ft. 

The flow of water under a head of 100 ft., through 
two 6-in. pipes 4 ft. in length can be estimated, approxi- 
mately, by the method and formula explained in Coal 
Age, Vol. 11, p. 848, which is as follows: 

a Ode Sa Oe a 

G = 20d" «) sjod-+i rN Ie CG eg 

= say 10,000 gal. per min. 
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First Examination in Washington, 
Held Under the New Law 


(First-Class Questions) 


Ques. 4—On the regular mine map the distance meas- 
ured from the top rib of an entry to the low rib of the 
airway above is 3.95 in., the measure being taken on 
a pitch of 60 deg. What distance would you drive rooms 
off the lower entry and leave a 30-ft. barrier pillar be- 
low the airway? 

Ans.—Assuming the mine map is a plan or hori- 
zontal projection drawn to a scale of 100 ft. per inch, as 
required by the Washington Coal Mining Laws, a length 
of 3.95 in. measured on the map corresponds to 395 
ft. of horizontal distance in the mine. The correspond- 
ing slope measurement on a pitch of 60 deg. is 395 ~— 
cos 60 deg. = 395 — 0.5 = 790 ft. In order to leave a 
barrier pillar of 30 ft. measured on the slope, the dis- 
tance the rooms should be driven up the pitch is 790 — 
30 = 760 feet. 

Ques. 5—State your views on the causes and preven- 
tion of the following accidents: (a) Injuries from 
falls of rock or coal. (b) Injuries from mine cars or 
haulage. (c) Injuries from shots. 

Ans.—(a) Accidents due to the fall of rock or coal 
are caused chiefly by the neglect of miners to stand 
the necessary timbers at the face when required and 
to sprag the coal as it is mined. Another cause is the 
neglect to examine the roof carefully and detect the 
presence of slips, in the formation, and loose pieces of 
slate that requre timbering. The way to avoid these ac- 
cidents is to set all timbers promptly where a close 
examination of the roof shows that they are needed. 
The coal should be well spragged as it is mined. 

(b) Injuries caused by the movement of cars in 
rooms and on the haulage roads are due chiefly to the 
neglect of employees to observe the proper precautions 
to avoid accident. No one should be permitted to travel 
on the main-haulage roads, in a mine, unless there is 
provided a proper clearance on one side of the road 
to enable the cars to be passed with safety. This class 
of accidents is often caused by the roads and rolling 
stock not being maintained in good condition, on which 
account cars are frequently derailed. 

To avoid these accidents, strict regulations should be 
enforced in regard to the movement of cars on slopes 
and inclines. No cars should be permitted to stand on 
the track where they will obstruct haulage, or be left 
on a grade without being sufficiently blocked to avoid 
their running out on the main road. Separate travel- 
ingways should be provided for the men to travel to and 
from their work, or there should be a good clearance on 
one side of the track, on all haulage roads. 

(c) Accidents in blasting are numerous. They are 
chiefly caused by miners returning to the face to ascer- 
tain why a shot has failed to explode; or to ascertain 
the result of a shot, going back before the smoke has 
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Examination Questions 
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sufficiently cleared totenable them to observe any danger 
that may be present. Many accidents occur from over- 
charging a hole, or failing to properly mine a shot. A 
misplaced shot may also cause accident by blowing its 
tamping. Accidents occur from using too short a fuse, 
or biting off the match of a squib, or dipping it in oil 
to make it burn quicker. Other accidents are caused 
by mixing different grades of powders in the same hole, 
or attempting to fire several shots at the same time, in a 
single heading. 

Accidents from blasting are best avoided by the em- 
ployment of competent shotfirers, who shall inspect all 
holes and charge and fire all shots, after the men have 
left the mine. When this is not done, the mine foreman 
and his assistants should carefully inspect the work done 
by each miner, and give needed instructions to the 
men in regard to blasting, and see that all regulations 
and instructions are strictly obeyed. 

Ques. 6—If the quantity of air passing in a mine is 
120,000 cu.ft. per min., under a water gage of 1 in., 
what is the horsepower producing ventilation? 

Ans.—The horsepower producing this circulation is 
calculated as follows: 


Q(5.2 X w.g.) _ 120,000 X 5.2 X1__ 

i ess Oe ae 33,000 = 18.95 hp. 

Ques. 8—In order to double the quantity of air in a 
mine, in what proportion must the ventilating pressure 
be increased ? 

Ans.—To double the quantity of air circulating in a 
mine will require four times the ventilating pressure, 
Since the pressure varies as the square of the quantity 
of air in circulation, other conditions being the same. 

Ques. 9—What are your views in regard to using 
mixed lights in a gaseous mine? State in full the rea- 
sons for your approval or objection to mixed lights. 

Ans.—To insure safety, mixed lights should never be 
used in a mine generating gas. The chief reason for 
this restriction is that if open lights are allowed in 
any portion of a mine requiring the use of safety 
lamps in one or more sections of the mine, there is no 
guarantee that some one will not carelessly enter the 
safety-lamp section with an open light on his head, 
forgetful or unmindful of its presence. Again, it is 
possible that a heavy fall of roof may occur in the 
safety-lamp section and drive the gas out of that sec- 
tion onto the airways where it may come in contact with 
open lights. 

Again, the presence of gas in one section of a mine 
makes it possible that gas will, sooner or later, make its 
appearance in other sections. This may occur suddenly 
and without warning, owing to a disturbance of the 
strata caused by the extraction of the coal. These pos- 
sibilities make it wholly unsafe to work a mine with 
mixed lights. Either the circulation in a mine should 
be so increased that open lights can be used with safety 
in those places generating gas, or the entire mine should 
be worked exclusively with safety lamps. 
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For the Busy Reader 
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Liberty Bonds! Enough said. 
* * * 


Two new seams of coal were found in the 
southern Illinois coal fields below the pres- 
ent Nos. 1 and 2 veins. 

* 7” * 


State of Ohio proposes that penitentiary 
convicts be put to work in the mines to re- 
lieve the labor shortage. 

* * * 


Operators in Kentucky and Tennessee ap- 
peal to Interstate Commerce Commission 
for more cars in order to supply South with 
more coal, 
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* * * 


The Government rate increase allowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
the transportation of coal interstate and 
intrastate is now in effect. 


* * * 


About 80,000 tons of coal are mined daily 
between Pittsburgh, Penn., and Fairmont, 
W. Va., and 45 per cent. of this is shipped 
via the Monongahela River. 


* * * 


Two men were killed in Harlan, Ky., 
when a posse headed by County Judge 
Ward engaged in a pitched battle with a 
crowd of striking mine workers. 


* * * 


Effective Oct. 1, 1917, retail dealers may 
charge 30 per cent. above 1915 margins. 
Special provisions were made for price- 
oer Pad dealers who were not in business 
in : 


2 * * 


Bituminous producers are now getting out 
about 72 per cent. of what would be a full 
time output. The chief reasons for the re- 
stricted production are shortage of labor 
and inadequate car supply. 

* * = 


Fuel administrators have been named for 
many of the states. They are to reccom- 
mend administrators for each city and town, 
and these will fix local prices and distribute 
coal through local dealers. 


s * * 


The strike in the southeastern Kentucky 
field has reduced a normal daily production 
of about 30,000 tons to perhaps 1500 or 
2000 tons, and it is reported that many 
mine workers are leaving the field. 


* * * 


As the United States Steel Corporation has 
granted its 200,000 employees a 10 per cent. 
increase of wages on Oct. 1, it is presumed 
the Frick coke workers, and eventually the 
whole region, will receive a similar advance. 

* * * 


Low water in Schuylkil River hits coal 
washeries in Pennsylvania. Even water 
pumped from the mines for coal washing 
is decreasing, owing to the fact that there 
have been only two brief periods of rain 
in the Pottsville region during September. 

* * * 


According to the latest estimate, the 
United States produces 531,619,487 short 
tons of coal a year, which is about 40 per 
cent. of all the coal mined around the globe, 
or nearly as much as Great Britain and 
Germany together, and one-third more than 
all of Europe. 5 

‘ * * * 


The latest official figures of the move- 
ment of coal by 72 roads traversing the 
bituminous fields of the country show that 
the August total was but slightly larger than 
in July or in the corresponding month last 
year, when demand was less, and that ship- 
ments of coke were actually smaller. 


* * * 


Wagon loaders heard from Garfield that 
to sell coal at $2 at the mines and then 
charge for hauling would be a violation of 
the President’s orders, unless the coal was 
sold directly to the consumer and not 
through a commission man or broker for 
reselling. Many small operators have shut 
down their plants. 


Harrisburgh, Penn. 


With the price of coke fixed by the 
Government at $6 a ton and a wage ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. going into effect at 
all the coke plants in the Connellsville 
region on Oct. 1, a further coal shortage 
appears certain. The coal situation in the 
western part of the state could hardly 
be worse, especially in the coke regions. 

It is figured that there will be a further 
exodus of miners from the Virginias when 
the new coke-region wage scale goes into 
effect. An advance in wages to hold the 
miners in these states 
of the question. 


Many of the coal operators are in the 
dumps. Joyful tidings from Washington to 
the effect that the Government decided 
coke, iron and steel prices after conferences 
with the producers only served to remind 
the coal operators that they, too, tried 
this plan, and that they not only agreed 
to a slashing reduction of coal prices, but 
put that reduction into effect before the 
Government’s price-fixing bill was enacted. 
They further point out that the price they 
agreed upon—$3 a ton at the mines—is 
much lower, proportionately, than the $6 a 
ton allowed for coke. Accepting the cus- 
tomary methods of cost determination. $6 
Sone is the equivalent of coal at $3.50 to 

3.75. 

Independent coke producers are not par- 
ticularly cheerful over the coming wage ad- 
vance announced by the United States Steel 
Corporation. This advance will extend to the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., which dominates the 
coke region. Owing to the fact that the 
Frick company sells no coke, shipping its 
product to Steel Corporation furnaces, it 
will not be as_ seriously affected as the 
independents. Few of the independents, 
however, aside from some of the smaller 
corporations, will be seriously hit. Coke 
contracts have ranged around $8.50 a ton, 
and the bulk of the tonnage goes on con- 
tract. An even greater percentage of coke 
is coe on contracts in normal times than 
coal. 

Observers of the coal trade predict that 
the investigations into contracts now being 
made by the Fuel Administration, if pur- 
sued closely, will have the further effect 
of curtailing coal tonnage. Quite a number 
of wagon loaders are still in business and 
it is an open secret that they are not 
living up to the $2 price. They are within 
the law in that they charge $2 at _ the 
mine and are allowed prices ranging from 
90c. to $1.50 for hauling coal and loading 
it on cars. An expected ruling from Wash- 
ington as to the propriety of this method 
may put an end to the practice of these 
operators. 

In the Pittsburgh district the situation is 
further complicated by the growing natural 
gas problem. The natural gas companies 
have served notice to the manufacturing 
plants and the large buildings that gas 
will be discontinued to them after Nov. 1, 
the gas companies conserving the supply 
for private consumption. This throws back 
on the already demoralized coal market an 
Soaeeone want that they have never felt 
efore. 


is said to be out 


The country is facing a situation in 
the soft coal industry that threatens to 
slow down the war machinery, to stop 
many of the wheels of industry and to 
menace the comfort of the people the com- 
ing winter. Bituminous operators here 
state that it is impossible for them to pre- 
vent a coal shortage this winter, and that 
an increase in the Government price is 
the only thing that would stave off com- 
plete chaos in the industry. They contend 
that the demands of the miners for a 
60 or 70 per cent. increase in wages for 
day workers and 25 per cent. increase for 
tonnage workers could not be granted under 
the Government’s prices. 

Small mines in this state are closing 
down in great numbers because of the 
sheer impossibility of their continuing 
operations at a loss. In the Pittsburgh 
district, operators from that section as- 
serted, fully 70 per cent. of the 50 so-called 
wagon mines in Allegheny, Fayette and 
Westmoreland Counties have shut down. 
These mines, with the small mines in central 


ee median produce about 50,000 tons a 
ay. 

The operators say that the car supply 

of course, enters seriously into the question, 
and it is declared that, even if a higher 
price is granted, drastic action by the 
Priority Board to switch cars used for other 
purposes into coal carrying exclusively will 
be essential to an adequate supply for this 
winter. 
_Conditions are not good in the anthra- 
cite field. Statistics show that all the 
collieries are undermanned, it being esti- 
mated that fully 25 per cent. of the men 
formerly employed around the mines have 
left in the last three years, either to 
obtain employment in the munition factories 
at higher wages or enter the army, nearly 
10,000 Italian reservists having left for 
the war. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 
Parsons—Realizing that much coal was 
being stolen from loaded gondolas in the 
switches, Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. 


officials set a trap for the guilty ones and 
rounded up 40, all of whom were taken 
before a local justice of the peace where 
they pleaded guilty and paid the fine im- 
posed. So much of value has been taken 
from the coal company’s property in the 
last few months that officials found it neces- 
sary to issue a blanket order prohibiting 
all persons, whether an employee or not, 
from taking even a piece of firewood. 


Mt. Carmel—Henry Waters, outside fore- 
man at the Natalie colliery, was found 
in a senseless condition in the breaker 
structure recently. One of the foreman’s 
legs had been torn away after he had 
fallen into the machinery. He was _ in- 
ternally injured and will likely die. 


Scranton—About 500 requests for ex- 
emption of men in their service have been 
filed with the appeal board of the middle 
judicial exemption district by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and Delaware & 
Hudson Coal companies. The board expects 
to reach the exemption claims of the coal 
counties before the middle of October. 


Pittston—If the enthusiastic spirit that 
marked the opening meeting of the board 
of directors of the Pittston District Min- 
ing Institute may be accepted as a criterion, 
the fall and winter season of the institute 
is going to be quite as successful as past 
seasons. Regular meetings of the institute 
are to be held monthly and arrangements 
are being made for many programs that 
will be helpful to the members. Seward 
Button, of Wyoming, superintendent of the 
Mt. Lookout Coal Co., has been elected 
president of the organization for the ensu- 
ing year. 


Nanticoke—In order not to close down 
all their collieries on one day and thus 
curtail the output of coal, the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co. and the Lytle Coal Co. have 
abandoned their first-aid contest day, and 
will hold their eighth annual first-aid con- 
test eke year separately at each division 
point. 


Pottsville—One of the officials of the Buck 
Run Coal Co. made the statement that the 
Buck Run breaker, which was _ recently 
burned to the ground, will be put into 
operation some time during October. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
has granted the use of some of its land 
here for use as a rifle range by the Hazleton 
Government Rifle Club. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is 
importing negroes from the subway con- 
tracts in New York for work in and 
about its local mines and collieries through 
the Panther Creek Valley. This is due 
to the present shortage of labor owing to 
wartime conditions. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is making 
every effort to increase the production of 
coal before winter sets in. The company 
has exceeded the record for the first eight 
months of 1916 by more than _ 1,000,000 
tons, and it is anticipated to break all 
records for the completed year. 

Effective Oct. 1, the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. will commence the shipment of coal to 
four of the sixteen National Army canton- 
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ments. The orders provide that the first 
ears loaded at every mine in the morning 
are to go to the camps in preference to 
any local or other order to be filled. 


Reading—Fire, Sept. 28, destroyed _a_ por- 
tion of the coal yards of Isaiah B. Seibert, 
with loss estimated at $10,000. 


Shamokin—In a terrific explosion of gas 
recently at the Susquehanna Coal Co.’s 
Richards colliery, five men were badly 
burnt, two probably may not recover. 


Mauch Chunk—Attorney Redmond, of 
Hartford, Conn., was here recently to 
arrange for bringing suit against the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in behalf 
of John Herman, of Coaldale, who was 
closed in the Foster tunnel for six days 
two years ago. It is alleged that Mr. 
Herman is a physical wreck as a result 
of his experience. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The Inland Coal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Inland Steel Co., is construct- 
ing a large coal mine plant at Indianola, 
Allegheny County, on the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie R.R. All buildings will be fireproof 
and the mine and town will be up to 
date in all respects. 

The largest schedule of assets and liabil- 
ities in the history of the United States 
Court in this district was filed recently 
by Josiah V. Thompson, former coal king 
of Uniontown, Penn., in his involuntary 
bankruptcy petition. The total liabilities 
are $39,368,098.11 and the assets are $57,- 
474,593.71. 


Keenan—The Anandale Coal Co., of Erie, 
has awarded a contract for the erection 
of 10 one-story houses at its Keenan sta- 
tion on the Hilliard branch of the Bessemer 
road. The company expects to commence 
mining coal at its plant here shortly. 


Clearfield—Howard D. Pfeiffer, of the 
Chaffee Coal Co., with others, has pur- 
chased the mines of the Dolly Coal Co., 
in Clearfield County. 


Practically all operators in this section 
have received letters from the Government 
requesting information on the cost of pro- 
duction prior and up to Sept. 1 of this year. 
The data are requested for the years 1915, 
1916 and 1917. No change will be made 
in the coal prices until this information is 
in the hands of the Fuel Administration. 


West Pittsburgh—The Garland Corpora- 
tion is proceeding with its new coal mine. 
The incline is now under construction and 
the company expects to have coal out in 


a few months. 

Washington—J. M. Patterson, of Car- 
negie, recently purchased 6000 acres of 
coal land in Donegal township, 10 miles 


north of here, for the J. H. Hillman in- 
terests, of Pittsburgh, for $1,000,000. Im- 
mediate development has been announced, 
with a railroad spur probably to be built 
from Washington. \ 

The Lilley Coal and Coke Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, purchased 4000 acres of coal lands 
adjoining Washington on the east for 
$1,250,000 and will soon start to sink a 
shaft. 

In order to fill the great and pressing need 
for coal in the Northwestern States, Fuel 
Administrator Garfield on Oct. 1 ordered 
that until further notice no more coal be 
shipped from Great Lakes ports into Can- 
ada. 


Somerset—Licensed liquor dealers of 
Somerset County and representatives of 
fraternal and social organizations were in- 
formed by Judge W. H. Ruppel recently 
that the sale of liquor to miners in clubs, 
if it incapacitates the miner for work next 
day, is unlawful, and prosecutions would 
be made in the case of such sales. 


Greensburg—David P. Hudson has trans- 
ferred his holdings in Unity and Derry 
townships to the Greensburg-Eastern Coal 
Co., of Greensburg. The tract comprises 
49 acres of Pittsburgh seam coal and was 
purchased recently by Mr. Hudson for 
slightly exceeding $100,000. The Greens- 
burg-Hastern company will begin operations 
soon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg—The West Virginia-Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. recently purchased 606 acres of 
coal land opposite this city from the John 
McKim heirs. The price was $175 an acre. 
The company now owns 5000 acres of coal 
across the river as well as the Lewis Find- 
ley mines at Colliers, the Gilchrist mines at 
Cross Creek, and La Belle, below this city. 


Huntington—A report emanating from 
Williamson is to the effect that the United 
Thacker Coal Co. sold its vast coal and 
timber holdings in Mingo and Logan Coun- 
ties. The filing and recording in the office 
of the county clerk of Mingo of a satisfac- 
tion and release of a mortgage held against 
the property by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
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New York, is responsible for this report, it 
is said. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—A. special Federal Grand Jury 
is in session at Louisville where the cases 
of numerous persons charged with charges 
of conspiracy against the United States, of 
one kind or another, are being investigated. 
There are thirty-three cases growing out 
of the clash at the Diamond mine, near 
Clay, Ky., in Webster County, between 
strikers and a body of Kentucky National 
Guards in Federal service. They are ac- 
cused of opposing by force the authority 
of the United States Government. One ad- 
ditional arrest has been made. 


Jenkins—More coal is now being mined 
in the Jenkins-Fleming-McRoberts-Hay- 
mond fields than at any time in the history 
of the development of this field. The rail- 
roads are doing everything possible to fur- 
nish cars. 


Benhams—Approximately $3,000,000 is 
the amount. which the United States Coal 
and Coke Co. of Gary, will invest for its 
Harlan and Letcher county coal develop- 
ment in Kentucky. Plans call for the de- 
velopment of 20,000 acres of coal land to 
a daily capacity of 10,000 tons of coal, all 
the mechanical equipment to be driven by 
electric power. The town development is 
to cost $1,900,000. 


Barboursville—The United States Coal 
and Coke Co., a subsidiary of the Steel Cor- 
poration, is assembling a vast force of 
workmen in Harlan County, near the Vir- 
ginia border, where preliminary operations 
in the development of 30,000 acres of coking 
coal territory are starting. The center of 
development is about one mile from Ben- 
ham, the mining town of the International 
Harvester Co., on the Black Mountain ex- 
Meee ee of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. 


Hazard—The Algonda Block Coal Co., re- 
cently organized at Lothair, is making ex- 
tensive improvements and additions in its 
local plant. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—According to Mayor Puchta, 
the city’s coal requirements to Apr. 1, 1918, 
are 1,470,844 tons. At present the coal on 
hand is less than a six-days’ supply for the 
entire city. 


Dayton—The coal scarcity became so seri- 
ous here recently that Governor Cox seized 
a train bearing 1000 tons of coal and sent 
it to this city. The seizure may be used as 
a test as to whether Ohio is to suffer while 
its coal was being shipped away under or- 
ders from the Federal Priority Shipping 
Board. 


Miffiin—Storage at the mines of the 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. is being tried. The 
coal is mined for the use of the Portsmouth 
steel mills principally and will be loaded 
for shipment with derrick and grab bucket 
when cars are available. 

Columbus—Of 21 cities that have replied 
to a recent query of the state coal clearing 
house as to the amount of coal available, 
only three—Canton, Ballaire and Coshoc- 
ton—have enough on hand to last through 
the winter. Some municipalities report no 
coal can be obtained at any price. 





ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Workmen engaged in laying 
the concrete base for the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which is to be erected at the 
Capitol Ave. entrance to the State House 
grounds, discovered. a vein of coal at a 
depth of 15 ft. State officials were notified, 
but the laying of the base proceeded. Early 
settlers say that coal was discovered on 
the capitol site more than half a century 
ago, but was not developed because of the 
close proximity of a creek which would 
have made mining operations dangerous. 


Murphysboro—Two new veins of coal 
have been struck in the southern Illinois 
field below the bed rock on which the pres- 
ent Nos. 1 and 2 veins’lie. One of the 
seams runs from 3 to 4% ft. at a depth of 
180 ft. at Mt. Carbon and lies under a roof 
of sandstone and Shale which is 14 to 16 
ft.. thick. 


Carlinville—A coal vein has been struck 
at a depth of 319 ft. in the new Mine No. 
4 of the Superior Coal Co. at Wilson. The 
first load of coal from the mine will be 
sold at public auction and the proceeds will 
be given to the Red Cross fund. The mine 


will employ between 800 and 1000 men, 
The output is expected to be 7000 tons 
per day. The town of Wilson was built 


by the Superior company and was_ incor- 
porated during the last presidential election. 
The Superior company operates three other 
mines in this vicinity, all of which are of 
large capacity. 
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Bryant—John Long, of this place, an- 
nounces: plans for opening up, a mile and 
a half west of here, one of the largest 
slope mines in the state. It will have 
entries on either side of a small valley. 
The Burlington railroad will run a track 
to the mine. 


Mt. Carmel—Saline County Mine No. 3 
broke all county records by hoisting a total 
of 40,444 tons in 14 days. 


Duquoin—Joe Leiter, creator of the town 
of Zeigler, south of here, and who for years 
had a monopoly of the coal mining industry 
there, is about to dispose of all his remain- 
ing holdings in this county, it is reported. 
The Bell and Zoller interests of Chicago 
have operated the mine for several years, but 
Leiter still has extensive real estate hold- 
ings. In the early days of Zeigler, Leiter 
was the central figure of the biggest labor 
war that this section has ever experienced. 


Belleville—The State Miners’ Examining 
Board will be here Oct. 8. The itinerary 
for the rest of the month will be: Staun- 
ton, Oct. 9; Springfield, Oct. 10 and 11; 
Pana, Oct. 12; Danville, Oct. 13; Cole City, 
Oct. 16; Spring Valley, Oct. 22; Peoria, 
Oct. 23; Macomb, Oct. 24. 


IOWA 


Madrid—Work on the new mine the 
Scandia Coal Co. is sinking just south of 
the city limits is progressing satisfactorily. 
Shifts work through the 24 hours and the 
sinking of the shaft is progressing slowly 
but steadily. The shaft has been sunk to 
a depth of about 75 feet. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis—It has been learned that W. 
D. Waugh, special agent for the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington, has been 
here since Sept. 18 in a suite of offices 
at the Maryland Hotel investigating the 
coal situation. He says he is here to 
keep an eye on the general situation and 
carry out any orders he may receive from 
the Fuel Administration at Washington. 
The city, he says, is in the midst of such 
a large distributing center and has so many 
industries that it was felt necessary to have 
a representative here to take care of com- 
plaints and other matters that could not be 
so well taken care of through correspond- 
ence. 

Attorney-General McAllister, before de- 
parting for Washington, in obedience to a 
telegram from Fuel Administrator Garfield, 
said that as soon as possible after his 
return he will file anti-trust proceedings 
against several big coal companies as a 
result of the recent investigations at Kansas 
City and here, and will ask the Supreme 
Court to fine them a sum equal to the 
excess profits which he alleges they have 
got this year. The Attorney-General took 
with him to Washington x voluminous, rec- 
ord of the inquiry in this state. He says 
he has found that the average cost of 
production in Missouri is about $1.90 a 
oy) while in Illinois it is not above $1.25 
a ton. 
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Vancouver, B. C.—The Chamber of Mines 
is being moved from the Molsons Bank 
Building to the second floor of the Old 
Dominion Building, at the corner of Hast- 
ings and Cambie Sts., where it will have 
pleasanter and more commodious quarters. 
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Samuel A. Taylor, consulting mining 
engineer, of Pittsburgh, Penn., has been 
called to Washington to serve on the staff 
of Fuel Administrator Garfield. 


Samuel P. Kennedy, president of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Alabama, has 
been named by Dr. Garfield as Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for the State of Alabama. 


R. B. Woodworth has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager and _ sales. statistician 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., with offices in 
the Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


¥F. M. Rodgers, formerly connected with 
the Blue Gem Coal Co. at Harlan, Ky., 
has accepted the position as mine foreman 
for the Four Seams Colliery Co. Glendean, 
Kentucky. 


M. L. O’Neale, formerly with the Bird 
Coal and Iron Co., of Talladega, Ala., has 
accepted the superintendency of the Con- 
nellsville Basin Coke Corporation, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. He assumed charge of hi 
new position on Oct. 1. ) 


October 6, 1917 


John J, James, connected with the engi- 
neering department of: the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., Pottsville, Penn., 
for some years past, has resigned to be- 
come associated with the Merrill Engineer- 
ing Co., Beckley, West Virginia. 


George Conway, resident engineer of the 
Utah Fuel Co., in the Scofield district, has 
received a commission as second lieutenant 
in the United States Army. Mr. Conway is 
a graduate of Lehigh and former member 
of the Penn National Guard. 


John E. Woods, formerly manager of 
sales of the Carnegie Steel Co., Illinois 
Steel Co. and the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant general manager of 
sales of the Carnegie Steel Co., with offices 
in the Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Rembrandt Peale, president of Peale, Pea- 
cock & Kerr, Inc., Winburne, Penn., and 
widely known as the head of other coal 
operations in central Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed his connections with these companies 
to take up his work as bituminous coal 
advisor Se Dr. Harry Garfield, at Washing- 
vin} a hee Dag OF 


Marian Whidden, who has been super- 
intendent of the social service department 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. for seven years past, has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Co., at Glasgow, 

. S. She will be succeeded by Winifred 
Collins, of Chicago. 


Frank Carter, formerly of the Estes- 
Jellico Coal Co., Pleasant View, Ky., has 
been promoted to manager and _ superin- 
tendent of the Whitley-Elkhorn Coal Co. 
at Sergent, Ky. Mr. Carter is well known 
to the coal trade generally in Kentucky, 
and his promotion will be hailed with de- 
light by his legion of friends. 


Edward Stauverman, formerly with the 
Atlanta office of the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, will have charge of 
the company’s new branch sales offices in 
the American Trust and Savings Bank 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. This new 
office has been established with a view of 
rendering better service to the trade. 


Cadwallader Evans, superintendent of 
mines of the Delaware & Hudson Co., has 
resigned his position, to accept the general 
managership of the International Salt Co., 
with headquarters at Retsof, N. Y. Mr. 
Evans has been with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. for the last two years and is con- 
sidered one of the best mining men in the 
anthracite region. 


Kyran Donahue was recently appointed as 
mine inspector for the State Workmen’s 
Insurance fund by Governor Brumbaugh. 
Mr. Donahue was formerly a mine inspector 
in the 18th anthracite district, but was de- 
feated last autumn on the Democratic ticket 
due to the fact that his opponents were 
on two tickets. His field will be in the 
lower anthracite region. 


Thomas Reese, formerly superintendent 
at the Park Place colliery, of Pottsville, 
Penn., has been sent to Washington as 
representative of the coal consumers of 
Pottsville, who are taking this means of 
protesting against the recent raise in the 
price of pea coal. Mr. Reese has many 
years experience as a mining man and goes 
to Washington well equipped for the task. 
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Royal Canfield Peabody, president of the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, 30 
Church St., New York City, died on Sept. 
15. 


William 8S. Connor, aged 58, prominent in 
the coal trade and former director of pub- 
lic safety in Columbus, Ohio, died recently 
in that city. 


Harry Taylor, aged 80, for nearly 40 
years paymaster for the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., on the Honeybrook Division, 


is dead. He was a Civil War veteran. 
Sterling S. Lanier, president of the 
Monroe-Warrier Coal and Coke Co., the 


Norton Mining Co. and the Riverside Coal 
and Coke Co., died in Birmingham, Ala., 


on Sept. 25. The deceased was 57 years of 
age. He is survived by his widow and six 
children. 


Eli Huston, of Dawson, W. Va., died 
recently, aged 82. For ten years he was 
superintendent of the Fort Hill mine of 
W. J. Ramey. Before going to Fort Hill 
he assisted in opening the Leisenring No. 
1 mine of the H. C. Frick Coal Co., being 
its first superintendent. Mr. Huston had 
lived a retired life since 1887. 
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Industrial News 


St. Louis, Mo.—The name of the West 
Virginia’ Coal Co. has been changed to the 
West Virginia Coal Co. of Missouri. 


York, Penn.—The Block Elk Coal Mining 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 to mine coal. Cannon is 
treasurer of the company. 


Elm Grove, W. Va.—The Elm Grove Min- 
ing Co. is planning to increase the capital 
stock from $150,000 to $600,000 to purchase 
about 8000 acres of coal lands in Ohio and 


Marshall Counties. James A. Paisley is 
president. 
Morgantown, W. Va.—The Scotts Run 


Coal Co. has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new tipple and plans for 
other extensive improvements to cost about 
$75,000. The B. M. Chaplin Co., Morgan- 
town, is the contractor. 


Yeager, Ky.—The Detroit-Kentucky Coal 
Co. is making its first shipments of coal 
from the Robinson Creek operation near 
here, the shipments going to the markets of 
the Great Lake region. Regular shipments 
are scheduled for the near future. 


Ridgeway, Penn.—R. G. Dowie and Gus- 
tave Josephson are extending their coal op- 
erations in Coal Hollow, opening up the top 
vein in a new place and also cellaring up 
an old heading long covered up, expecting 
to take out coal that was left there years 
ago. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Kentucky and Tennes- 
see coal operators, who are suffering from 
a serious shortage in freight cars, have 
lodged a plea for relief with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. More cars are 
poner to provide the South with more 
coal. 


Memphis, Tenn.—On application of retail 
coal dealers that a special privilege tax 
be required of corporations which are sup- 
plying coal at cost to their employees, 
Mayor Litty has concluded that such cor- 
porations are not subject to that tax. He 
ruled to that effect on advice of the city 
attorney. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The newly formed 
Low Volatile Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association of Pennsylvania is sending out 
blanks on which its members will record 
accurate information as to the cost of 
producing coal, for the purpose of inform- 
ing the national coal commission on this 
matter. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Board of County 
Commissioners, through F. M. Rank, clerk, 
has advertised for bids for 3000 tons of 
mine-run for the county infirmary; 1000 
tons of mine-run for the court house and 
300 tons for the County Memorial Building. 
The bids will be opened Oct. 10. All of 
the coal is to be delivered. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Proposed increased rates 
on bituminous coal from mines in Ala- 
bama to Memphis, Tenn., Vicksburg, Miss., 
and New Orleans, involving 10c. additional 
per short ton, and to Shreveport, La., in- 
volving 15a per short ton, have been 
further suspended to Jan. 25, 1918, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Board of Trustees of 
the Louisville Free Public Library has been 
unable to get a bid on its requirements of 
fifty tons of coal for several branch library 
buildings. It has made a new contract for 
a year with the central heating’ plant sup- 
plying the main library with heat and light 
at a figure almost double that of last year. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The estimated pro- 
duction of coke in this region for the week 
ending Sept. 22 was 355,102 tons, 216,590 
by the furnace ovens and 138,512 tons by 
the merchant ovens. The Connellsville 
region produced 190,000, against 186,458 
tons of the previous week and the Lower 


Connellsville region 165,012 tons, as com- 
pared with 163,217 tons. 
Lexington, Ky.—By a special arrange- 


ment with the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
which is supplying an occasional car of 
coal for the utility power plants, the sup- 
ply is maintained on a day-to-day basis. 
Preferential treatment has been given ship- 
ments to points on the Great Lakes. Many 
shipments designed for Lexington industrial 
pene are being confiscated by the rail- 
roads. 


Zeigler, Ill.—The holdings in real estate 
here of the Leiter Estate and of Joseph 
L. Leiter personally are to be put on the 
market and the town of Zeigler will be 
open to the general public to engage in 
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any and all kinds of business. In the past 
only the company was able to secure prop- 
erty on which to build mercantile estab- 
lishments, and the town was a ‘‘closed’”’ one 
unless the company saw fit to rent property 
to outsiders. 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Frankfort Elevator 
Coal Co., by using its power winches, has 
devised a method of quickly emptying 
barges of water which accumulates in them 
when they stand for any length of time at 
the wharf. One end of a barge is so 
elevated that the water runs to the low 
portion, which is then emptied speedily by 
power pumps. Under the old procedure 
two days were required by hand labor to 
empty the barges. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Officials of the du 
Pont Powder Co. state that an inaccurate 
and false impression is conveyed by the 
statements of the coal operators to the 
Federal Government in their appeal for ac- 
tion to bring down the price of powder 
used at the mines. The du Pont company 
states that in 1914 its profits on mining 
powder represented about 10 per cent. of its 
business, whereas in 1916 these mining 
profits represented less than 1 per cent. of 
the total profits. 


Paducah, Ky.—A general hearing on a 
proposed advance in freight rates on coal by 
the Illinois Central from mines in western 
Kentucky to all points in Kentucky is to 
be heard here some time this fall. A hear- 
ing by the State Railroad Commission of a 
protest by the Paducah Board of Trade 
against an advance of from 80 to 90c. on 
rates from western Kentucky to Paducah 
was to have been held on Sept. 25, but 
has been postponed and will be merged in 
the general hearing. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Fuel shipments of 
anthracite, bituminous and coke over the 
Pennsylvania R.R. for August show 874,030 
tons of anthracite, a decrease of 127,168, 
compared with the same month of 1916. 
Bituminous shipments were 4,413,410 tons, 
a gain of 120,783 tons. Coke tonnage was 
995,751, a drop of 178,138. From Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 31, anthracite accounted for 7,436,177 
tons, a loss of 331,571; bituminous, 35,395,- 
190, a gain of 2,818,714, and coke, 8,146,- 
887, a drop of 1,535,349 tons. 


New York, N. ¥.—The Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation announces the 
opening of a new branch sales office at 
the American Trust and Savings Building, 
Birmingham, Ala., to take care of a portion 
of the large territory hitherto controlled 
by the Atlanta office. Edward Stauverman, 
formerly with the Atlanta office, will be 
in charge as manager. The states of North 
and South Carolina and that portion of 
Georgia north of the Seaboard Air Line 
will continue to be served by the Atlanta 
Seatest under the management of A: W. 

ones. 


Columbus, Ohio—T. E. Davey, president 
of the Ohio Board of Administration, which 
has charge of about 22 institutions in Ohio; 
is opposed to the idea on the State of 
Ohio either leasing or purchasing a coal 
mine in order to supply these institutions 
with fuel. Some time ago when the idea 
was proposed a thorough canvass of the 
situation was made by Engineer Riddle, 
who secured options on several mining prop- 
erties. But the matter was held up pending 
price fixing by the Federal Government. 
Opposition in the board also developed and 
it is doubtful if the state will close a deal. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the docks of 
the Hocking Valley and Toledo and Ohio 
Central railroads have not been quite as 
good as in some former weeks. The prin- 
cipal falling off has been at the Toledo and 
Ohio Central docks. During the week end- 
ing Sept. 28 these docks loaded 63,000 tons 
as compared with 114,000 tons the previous 
week. The total handled by the docks since 
the opening of navigation is 1,586,699 tons. 
The Hocking Valley docks loaded 184,000 
tons as compared with 180,000 tons the 
previous week. The total handled by these 
docks since the opening of navigation is 
3,009,051 tons, 


Springfield, I1l—Complaint of the Chica- 
go-Springfield Coal Co. and other owners 
of coal mines north of Springfield that 
they are being discriminated against by 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. in favor 
of mines south of Springfield, as to coal 
rates to Chicago and Peoria, was given 
an all-day hearing by Examiner H. M. 
Slater of the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The coal mines south of Spring- 
field, as well as the complainants, were 
represented by an attorney. The operators 
of Indiana and of the Belleville district 
ae also represented. Decision was with- 
eld. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Searcity of bituminous is the prominent 
feature of the present market as in past 
weeks. Demands everywhere exceed sup- 
ply. Some stocks of contract coal being 
accumulated. Anthracite moving regularly. 
Mine price of pea decreased and dealers’ 
margin fixed. 


Anthracite—Although anthracite appears 
to be moving regularly and rapidly, many 
communities and plants are operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. With cooler 
weather the demand from householders, 
who have not as yet laid in_ their winter 
supply of fuel, is becoming insistent. In 
many instances, this demand is for coal 
without much regard to size or quality so 
long as it is pea size or larger. Stocks 
are nowhere large, and, in many instances, 
yards are almost bare of accumulations. 
This is particularly true of the domestic 
sizes. The adjustment of the price of pea 
coal downward and the fixing of margins 
allowed to dealers, have exerted a decidedly 
disquieting influence, and many dealers do 
not as yet know “where they are at. 
There seems, however, to be no inclination 
to over-ride the Government ruling, but 
many retailers complain that the margins 
allowed are not sufficiently large to permit 
them to do _ business. Shipments of the 
week to Upper Lake ports, particularly Lake 
Superior, have been heavy. 


Bituminous—The movement of bituminous 
coal still continues to be almost entirely 
a matter of contract obligations entered into 
before price fixation by the Government. 
Many such contracts have not yet been 
filled and have a considerable time: yet to 
run. As a consequence, some firms holding 
these agreements are now enabled to accu- 
mulate more or less sizable stocks, and, in 
some instances, firms thus stocking coal are 
having difficulty in preventing spontaneous 
combustion in the stockpiles. The failure of 
the coal administration to adjust bituminous 
prices upward on or about Oct. 1 has oc- 
casioned some chagrin and no little surprise 
among coal producers and dealers generally. 
Particularly since the fixing of the coke 
price at $6 it has been anticipated that 
prices of bituminous coal would shortly be 
changed in an upward direction. It is still 
thought that the Government cannot much 
longer continue to disregard the hand- 
writing on the wall, and that prices must 
shortly be established sufficiently high to 
stimulate production to its maximum Con- 
sequently, now, as during the past few 
weeks, the eyes of coal men are focused on 
Washington. The present situation is in- 
deed serious and it is rumored in certain 
quarters that it is the deliberate intention 
of the Government to compel certain in- 
dustries to shut down, thus, in a measure, 
relieving the fuel situation. It is thought, 
also, that the embargo on shipments to 
Canada will have a certain effect in loosen- 
ing up the present stringency. While some 
seattering sales of $2 coal are reported, 
these are few and far between, and, in the 
vast majority of cases, are made in order 
to release cars and thus avoid the payment 
of demurrage. 


Middle Western—Eastern coals are find- 
ing practically no place in the markets of 
Chicago and surrounding territory. Pro- 
duction in the Middle-Western field, on the 
other hand, has been considerably reduced. 
This reduction arises from several different 
causes, but the car shortage, which doubt- 
less contributed to this condition to some 
extent, is not nearly as serious as the short- 
age of labor and its inefficiency. The men 
throughout the Middle-Western territory 
are not only insisting on an increase of 
wages, but, in many instances, quit work at 
a comparatively early hour in the day, 
thus decreasing the production. Throughout 
the southwestern portion of the country 
a strenuous market exists with a strong 
demand and little coal to fill it. Here, 
the supply of domestic fuel appears to be 
not equal to the demand, while the call for 
steam grades is good. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite tight and fully 
controlled by the selling interests. Bitumi- 
nous continues to advance with no indica- 
tions of a halt. Confident predictions of 
still higher prices in the Lake sections. 
Middle Western operators swamped with 
orders and prices fluctuating over a wide 
range. 


COAL AGE 
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Market Department 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Little change occurred in the ratio of ton- 
nage produced to full-time capacity during 
the week ended Sept. 15, as compared with 
the two weeks immediately preceding, The 
index for all mines reporting since the 
weekly statistics were first undertaken was 
72.3, a figure almost identical with that for 
the week of Sept. 1 (72.0). The index 
for the intervening week (74.8) can be ac- 
cepted only with qualification because of 
the unequal observance of Labor Day. A 
strike in the Central Illinois field depressed 
the index for the state from 7€.5 to 71.5. 
The continued operation of the priority 
order was noticeable in the returns from 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, raising 
the index in the latter region to 83.5 per 
cent. of the present full-time capacity— 
the highest level it has yet attained. The 
strike in the Southern Appalachian field 
remained unbroken. 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESENT FULL-TIME 
OUTPUT PRODUCED IN WEEK ENDED 


Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
State 18 25 1 8 15 
LOWA?. cee Oe oy GOL s 8 1.4 Ona Bo 7 
Tilinoisig see 5450) 6953" 7604 760087 12> 
Indiana: \iva~fesee 7128-56923) +7209 97429-27058 
OblG Aiea 73.2 68.6 68.6 80.6 75.1 
Western Pa........ 6954 5575-2°°76.9" "B12 99 Bons 
Winding Gulf region 
West Virginia.... 83.0 88.7 87.8 74.7 86.0 
Southwestern Va.... 93.9 94.1 91.7 96.0 96.3 
Eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee... 10.8 4.7 10.8 10.8 10.8 
Alabamaijecs enue S909 96,1) 83 0m o2 2D at 
Kansas and Missouri72.2 76.2 79.4 79.2 83.9 
Okla. and Arkansas. 65.5 70.0 63.0 72.1 72.2 


Total reporting 
from beginning... 62.5 68.5 72.0 74.8 72.3 


In the following week (September 16-22) 
the total production of the country, as in- 
dicated by railroad shipments, fell off near- 
ly 5 per cent. One hundred fourteen roads, 
which originated 93.75 per cent. of the total 
rail shipments in 1916, loaded 183,000 cars 
in the week of September 22, as compared 
with 190,867 during the preceding week. 
Shipments fell off in every district pre- 
sented in the accompanying table. The 
decrease was especially marked in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and in Illinois, Indiana 
and western Kentucky. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 


Week Ended 


District Sept. | Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 22 
Ala., E. Ky. and 
Ey. Tenn. sane 5,545 5,471 5,792* 5,300 
Tll., Ind. and 
West. Ky.... 22,329 19,459 22,749* 21,555 
Pa., and Ohio... 47,622 42,244 48,723 46,182 
W. Va. and Va. 
Smokeless.... 13,549 11,856 13,879 13,226 
High volatile. 18,055 18,678 18,490 18,112 
West of the Mis- 
BIssippliss. ses 1,923 1,664 2,053 2,031 
Total........ 109,023 99,372 111,686* 106,406 
Cars loaded byj 


114 roads, in- 

cluding those 

above........ 188,605 165,717. 190,867 182,793+ 

* Revised from last report. + Preliminary estimate, 
subject to revision. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—tThe steel trade has been 
given up wholly to a discussion, at times 
excited, of the terms and effects of the 
agreed prices on six products as announced 
from Washington, but as yet little light has 
been shed on the situation. Buying and 
selling are practically out of the question, 
and steel committees of manufacturers have 
been in daily session in New York this week 
working out prices on the full line of 
products in proper relation to those already 
fixed. Another conference at Washington 
will follow and next week the President will 
announce prices on the various grades of 
pig iron, on semi-finished steel and a long 
list of rolled products. In all the confusion 
it is clear that the new prices will figure 
but little in general business for weeks. 
The decrees of the priority committee at 
Washington really control the industry and 
while Government demand centers on a few 
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lines, that control affects the supply of steel 
available for other finished forms. On the 
question of contracts manufacturers quite 
uniformly answer that these are to be en- 
forced in the same way as the Lever act 
prosided for the carrying out of fuel con- 
tracts. 


Dun—Further downward revisions of quo- 
tations, in steel and iron through official 
action and in certain other commodities 
from different causes, give promise of 
greater activity, though not all of the price 
uncertainties have ended and recovery ap- 
pears in some quarters where continued 
yielding was expected. But there is ea 
clearer outlook and more confident senti- 
ment in business and its volume enlarges, 
not without fluctuations and in some cases 
moderate, but yet distinct. 


Bradstreet—Price adjustments temporar- 
ily restrict fresh developments in some of 
the larger lines without, however, reducing 
the rapid pace of industrial operations or 
of trade in essential commodities, and, in 
a broad sense, the swing is still upward, 
governmental buying plus ordinary domes- 
tic requirements superinducing an enor- 
mous, in fact, record business. 


_ Dry Goods Economist—The great increase 
in taxation, the obvious duty of the Ameri- 
can public to put its spare money into Lib- 
erty Bonds, the Government's fixation of 
prices on various products and its control 
of exports, all tend to slow up in some de- 
gree the purchase of merchandise by dis- 
tributors. : 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods is in excess of the 
volume for the same period of a year ago. 
Road sales for both immediate and future 
delivery surpass those of a year ago which 
were very heavy at that period. Merchants 
have been in the market in slightly smaller 
numbers, but report an excellent retail busi- 


ness. Collections are considerably ahead 

of the week last year. 
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Bituminous situation ripe for a panic, 
without the usual feature of soaring prices. 
Rehandling plants unable to meet demand 
for steam coal. Increasing apprehension 
over possible commandeering of colliers. 
Problem to get New England’s supply for- 
ward. Anthracite business on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Retail demand becomes in- 
sistent, 


Bituminous—Any competent analysis of 
the state of coal traffic in this territory 
shows abundant cause for alarm. It is fig- 
ured that the tonnage for the three ports of 
Providence, Boston and Portland approxi- 
mates not far from 8,000,000 tons. Of this 
about 2,000,000 tons is carried in barges, 
leaving about 125,000 tons a week to be 
brought in steamers. If a single steamer 
of 8500 tons’ capacity is removed for over- 
seas service, and not replaced, it means 
that more than 400,000 tons yearly is lost 
to consumers in this territory. It is shown 
the railroads are utterly unable to handle 
more coal than they are now doing, so that 
all-rail there is little hope of increased 
tonnage. 

Moreover the railroads themselves are 
obliged to accumulate stocks and cases are 
frequent where locomotive fuel that would 
normally move wholly by rail is being 
shipped in boats from New York and 
Philadelphia. Consumers generally have 
been hoping against hope but when cold 
weather comes it is hard to see how a Seri- 
ous situation can be avoided. 

The large number of New England plants 
working on Government contracts makes it 
seem likely there will be present all the 
elements of a panicky state, except that 
the strong arm of the Government will be 
used to prevent extreme price levels. 

Strenuous efforts to buy and failure to 
get supplies all-rail have resulted in a 
rush on the part of those plants not suffi- 
ciently covered by contracts to close with 
various rehandling plants in position to 
ship to points well inland. Matters of cus- 
tomary routing are disregarded; if a plant 
is on the B. & A. the buyer does not neces- 
sarily wait for spot coal to be offered at a 
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tide-water depot on that system. He buys 
the coal where it can be had, trans-ships it 
and pays the arbitrary wherever that seems 
desirable. Sales of considerable tonnage 
have been made in this way the past fort- 
night, to such extent, in fact, that the re- 
handlers are beginning to be wary. 

At first it looked to them like a good 
opening to reimburse themselves for high 
barge and steamer rates and incidentally a 
premium here and there paid for coal be- 
fore the President’s order went into effect, 
but lately, with the possibility of ships be- 
ing taken from the trade the rehandler may 
well query whether it is not the part of 
wisdom to conserve his regular receipts by 
water to protect his contracts with regular 
customers. 

It is this condition which is giving the 
trade genuine alarm. The commandeering 
of boats is not confined to steamers alone; 
it is operative with sea-going tugs as well, 
and therefore seriously affects the move- 
ment of barges. So far the trade has got 
little information on the reported intention 
of the Government to use certain foreign 
tonnage that is less adapted to ocean going 
under present conditions to replace the bot- 
toms taken from the coastwise service. 

Pocahontas and New River at Hampton 
Roads are substantially unchanged. It is 
next to impossible to buy spot coal. The 
agencies are exerting every effort to pro- 
vide good dispatch for ships on their con- 
tracts, but occasionally there is serious 
delay. 

Anthracite—Solmewhat improved move- 
ment by water has made conditions less 
difficult for the retailers. Consumers are 
insistent, however, and the first cold 
weather is dreaded by those conversant 
with the trade. There must be a large 
tonnage in the cellars of the general public, 
but, of course, there is a large tonnage also 
which is strictly on a hand-to-mouth_ basis. 

Very little “independent” coal is offering. 
Sources of supply that seemed abundant 
last year are yielding only light shipments 
for this territory. 


NEW YORK 


Dealers disappointed at indefinite an- 
mouncement from Washington but begin 
work of ascertaining selling prices. Not 
much change expected. Domestic coals 
searce at Tidewater and stocks of smaller 
sizes low. Wholesale price for pea coal ad- 
justed. Central Pennsylvania operators 
surprised at failure to advance prices. Situ- 
ation serious. Many plants may be seri- 
ously hampered by lack of fuel. 


Anthracite—The announcement of Fuel 
Administrator Garfield establishing retail 
prices left the dealers “in the air,’ so to 
speak, as to what the selling figures will 
be. Dealers contend that it will be im- 
possible for them to compute the average 
cost of coal every 15 days unless they in- 
crease their office force. It was expected 
that the Washington announcement would 
name a definite figure at which the dealers 
could sell their coal instead one of a com- 
plicated character, but depending upon the 
newspaper announcement to be correct, and 
in the absence of an official notice, the deal- 
ers set to work to figure out the new retail 


prices. In the meantime orders were taken 
subject to the new prices, whatever they 
might be. 


The reduction of 60c. in the mine prices 
of pea coal from those fixed in August by 
President Wilson was no surprise to the 
trade, it having been forecasted that this 
figure would be lowered. Wholesale dealers 
at once adjusted their price schedules to 
meet the new figure and now it is expected 
there will be an increased demand for pea 
coal which has already been short in sup- 
ply for several weeks. 

There has been no letup in demand and 
supplies at the New York Tidewater mar- 
ket are about as low as at any time within 
the past few years. Company coal is not 
in heavy supply but the big producers are 
able to take care of their customers in fair 
shape. Most of the independent coal is 
finding a market in the West but not alto- 
gether at the direction of the operator. 
It is understood that much of the coal so 
shipped has been sent at the direction of 
the Federal authorities who evidently be- 
lieve the East can be taken care of later 
on in the season. 


Wholesale dealers complain of the lack, 


of domestic sizes and their inability to fill 
orders. Some have refused new orders, not 
knowing when they will be able to make 
shipments. In the meantime, many retail 
yards are nearly bare of supplies, the coal 
their owners are able to secure being used 
to fill outstanding orders. 

The buckwheat sizes are in heavy de- 
mand, with supplies low. Buckwheat No. 
1 is nearly as scarce as pea, with rice and 
barley in slightly better supply. Mine quo- 
tations for the smaller sizes show advances 
of from 10 to 20c. over Tidewater quota- 
tions on the same basis. 


COAL AGE 


During August 3942 tons of anthracite 
coal were exported from this port. This 
tonnage had a valuation of $29,317. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
ideRaier, at the lower ports are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken $5.95 $6.70 
Fae le a ie hike oe Ly feed 6.60 
StOVG nc see kiosier eee 6.10 6.85 
COHPBONUG ten e Seems at 6.20 6.95 
BD So ehnmeiings¢ ti nit. 4.70 5.45 
BUCH a. on ates Oia cote § 3.95@4.65 5.10@5. 30 
Rings crepes cee 3.40@3.60 3.80@4.10 
Barloys cunt ate cre. . 2.90@3.15 3.00@3.30 
Bouere Sea ascites 50) 30)! ie ee ee eee 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The expected change in 
prices for coal coming to this market did 
not materialize and consequently condi- 
tions continue stagnant. Consumers relying 
on free coals have been operating their 
plants on narrow supplies, expecting that 
the announcement from Washington would 
contain some relief for the operators who 
send their coals here. They do not see 
much hope now of averting a shutdown of 
operations and it would not be surprising 
if this should become necessary shortly. 

The market is practically clear of free 
coal. Some coal is being sent here, but it 
is on contract and the spot coal buyer has 
to go without. Sales of $2 coal are seldom 
heard of, and then only to save demur- 
rage charges. Some houses say they have 
not taken an order in several weeks and 
are barely able to keep their contracts mov- 
ing because of the poor car supply and 
the activity in the Lake and Western trade, 

Because of the failure to advance the 
price at the mine for coal sent to the east- 
ern markets, dealers see an active season 
for the smaller anthracite sizes with high 
prices and a serious condition confronting 
dealers in bituminous, because of its scarc- 
ity, the inability of operators to produce 
coal except at a loss, and, in addition, the 
demands to be made on them for an in- 
crease in wages. 

Shipping is being seriously interfered 
with by the lack of coal, many vessels be- 
ing detained for days on this account. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retail price fixing causes up- 
set. Dealers fill orders entered at old 
prices. Shipments by big companies light. 
Individuals take care of their best trade. 
Heavy Government shipments. Steam sizes 
continue to show strength. Bituminous 
prices unchanged, but hope for relief is en- 
tertained. Labor problems serious. Coke 
prices fixed. Car supply unimproved. Con- 
tract customers getting good stocks. 


Anthracite—The order from Washington 
fixing the retail prices was something of a 
shock to the trade. There is a general 
claim that it is unfair and does not allow 
a reasonable profit to the dealer. The re- 
tail men had for some time expressed con- 
fidence that the prices to be fixed would 
be on an equitable basis inasmuch as full 
information had been procured some time 
since as to the dealers’ profits. 

Of course there is not the least doubt 
but that the trade will strictly comply with 
the terms of the order so far as possible. 
but if it is true as some dealers claim 
that on certain sizes of coal they will suffer 
an actual loss they may refuse to sell that 
coal. They insist that 30 per cent. in- 
crease over the gross margin of July, 1915, 
is far from covering the increases in the 
various expenses entering into the delivery 
of fuel. 

With the opening of the week the dealers 
were fairly swamped with requests to enter 
orders, but most of the dealers refused to 
take on any new business until later in 
the week, or at least until they had time 
to give the matter full consideration. In 
the meantime, they busied themselves in 
filling as many old orders as possible. They 
felt that orders which had been taken 
at a certain price were contract obligations 
and were entitled to be filled at the old 
figures. If the customers did not care to 
receive the coal at the price originally 
agreed upon they were given the option to 
cancel the order. However, few cancella- 
tions were given, as the people are anxious 
to receive fuel. 

The consuming public was particularly 
anxious to get pea coal at the reduction of 
60 cents a ton, especially since the weather 
has once more grown much colder. As a 
matter of fact the shipping companies 
were slow to announce that they had ac- 
cepted the new figure on pea coal, although 
one of the largest shipper’ came out 
promptly stating that the new price for 
pea coal would be in accordance with the 
Government order, i.e., $3.40 er gross 
ton at the mines. This figure it will be 
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noted is 10c. less than the contract price 
of $3.50, at vrhich large quantities of this 
coal were sold earlier in the year. Dealers 
point out that their chances of getting pea 
coal are lessened by the new price. 

There can be no denying that coal is 
scarce, particularly since the month of Sep- 
tember brought a minimum tonnage to this 
city and vicinity for domestic use. With 
some exceptions we believe the dealer is 
more concerned for his future rather than 
his present needs. Of course, while quite 
a few dealers have many unfilled orders on 
their books, few have any stocks on hand. 
What is probably more to the point is 
that the dealers who depend almost entirely 
On independent operators and who have 
been cared for by them, now have fair 
stocks and little or no business. In other 
words, retailers who have been fortunate 
enough to receive coal right along find there 
is no new business coming to them and 
the coal is piling up in their yards. Of 
course, much of this latter condition has 
been due to the newspaper statements that 
coal would drop in price on Oct. 1. 

Some. mining company officials express 
the belief that the retailers do not need 
coal one half as badly as they claim they 
do, and that if the tonnage was directed 
this way for ten days the bottom would 
drop out of the abnormal demand. The 
big companies are apparently not worry- 
ing about the situation here and seem con- 
tent in their belief that this market can 
be taken care of at any time. Coal will 
not be plentiful all winter and the big 
buyers will at no time be able to carry 
full stocks, but unquestionably there will 
be sufficient for economical use. 

Conditions on the line of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. have not improved the 
past week and the big shippers intimate 
that a change in the car supply has upsct 
their calculations. There has been an im- 
provement in shipments to the Pennsylvania 
R.R. dealers on account of the Philadelphia 
& Reading removing the embargo on P. & 
R. cars for Pennsylvania delivery and the 
latter road has in turn begun to furnish 
the mines with a considerable number ot 
its cars for shipment to Pennsylvania R.R. 
points. This change came about, it is un- 
derstood, through instructions from the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. still continues its em- 
bargo on cars to the B. & O. and Western 
Maryland Ry. 

It is understood that particularly heavy 
shipments are now being made to the 
army cantonments. It has been estimated 
that the requirements on this business for 
the coming fall and winter amounts to 
350,000 tons of anthracite. It is understood 
that the big companies will be asked to 
supply 80 per cent. of this coal and the in- 
dividuals will be called upon for the bal- 
ance. 

The Government continues to exact com- 
plete information from every shipper re- 
garding the distribution of tonnage. It is 
remarkable how close a touch the authori- 
ties in Washington are keeping on the 
situation and the mass of information they 
are acquiring. 

The steam sizes have gained in demand 
and increased in price. Buckwheat around 
$4 shows considerable activity. Rice is 
quoted close to $2.85, with barley from 
$1.80 to $2. Culm, too, is growing in popu- 
larity, chiefly to mix with soft coal and 
sales have been made at $1. 

Of the family sizes all company buyers 
continue to ask for all of them, but there 
is less stove in the yards and more call 
for it than any other grade. Egg, too, is 
extremely short. Chestnut is active be- 
cause a larger proportion of this size has 
been shipped and delivered to the consumer, 
but there is little of it stored in the yards. 
_ All shippers report collections the best 
in the history of their business; also that 
they intend to keep them that way. 

‘The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide shipment are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line’ Tide 

Broken..... $4 55 $5.70 Buck...... $2.90 3.30 

is. ene AT 49 BD 24.9. bs RIGS Oss 5c 2.40 3.40 

Stove...... 470 600 Boiler...°. 2520 23,30 

Mul siccsicee 480 605 Barley..... 1.90 2.1 
Pea 3.40 4 30 


Bituminous—The expected relief as ty) 
change in prices has not as yet arrived, but 
all interested feel certain that something 
will be done soon. It seems to be the gen- 
eral impression that the plan likely to be 
followed by the Government will be that 
of re-classifying the districts as comprised 
in the former order into smaller divisions, 
such as a fixed price for all ¢oal mined in 
central Pennsylvania as against that pro- 
duced in the western part of the state. 
Whatever the plan may be the change can- 
not come too soon for both the consumer 
and shipper if there is to be any relief in 
the way of increased production. 
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While the matter of labor is quite men- 
jacing at this time it is hoped and really 
believed that differences will be adjusted 
without any strikes taking place. The ship- 
pers here place much confidence in the 
statement of Rembrandt Peale, prominent 
local operator, who told the Washington 
fuel authorities that it is his belief that 
the questions at issue can be adjusted 
amicably in a short time. Of course, much 
will depend on what action the Government 
takes as to the appeal for higher prices, 
as it hardly need be said that under the 
present schedule higher wages are absolute- 
ly impossible. 

The bituminous labor problem has also 
been rendered more acute by the fact that 
after the Government had fixed the coke 
price of $6 per ton the men at those plants 
were granted a 10 per cent. increase, which 
brings their scale above the bituminous men 
and it is now reported that these latter 
workers are drifting into the coke region 
after the higher wages- 

The car supply continues to hold back 
production and this week it is reported by 
a number of shippers that they have only 
been able to make about 65 per cent. ship- 
ments on their contracts. However, the 
large consumers of coal continue to get 
good supplies, to such an extent that in- 
stances of spontaneous combustion are be- 
coming common in the stock piles of con- 
cerns unaccustomed to stock so heavily. 
In fact, contract shipments to some parties 
have been in such good volume that we 
know of instances where the consignees 
have had coal to sell and are dealing it 
out to less fortunate consumers, 

Rumors continue to abound that some 
sales of coal are being made at fancy 
prices in excess of the Government figures 
and while these stories have persisted for 
some time it is not believed any one would 
be so foolish as to be tempted to engage 
in business of this nature. 


BALTIMORE 


Coal trade in whirl of uncertainty over 
effect of price fixing. Supplies of soft coal 
run low, and stories of Government plan to 
curtail uses appear. Anthracite stocks 
short. 


Anthracite—The entire trade is in a state 
of uncertainty as to the effect of the latest 
Government announcement of price fixing. 
Many well-posted coal men openly declare 
that they can not do business on a 30 per 
cent. margin over 1915 in the face of in- 
ereases in labor, supplies, etc. 

During the week the Edward Stabler, 
Jr., Coal Co. went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. It is stated that this firm was 
unable to get through coal it needed from 
its old connections. This greatly added to 
its troubles. Some other coal firms here 
are reported to have hardly turned a wheel 
in September. The usual October advance 
in the retail trade of 25c. a ton to care 
for extra cost of winter hauling will prob- 
ably hold off for a time. The old Septem- 
ber schedule is still in vogue. 

Bituminous—Many important plants 
which use bituminous coal, and which in 
a number of cases hold Government con- 
tracts, are desparately short of fuel. The 
coal piers have been largely swept clear, 
and at times have been left almost without 


a car. The all-rail movement too is far 
behind requirements, and the increasing 
stress for fuel has caused hundreds of 
appeals to be sent to Washington for 


coal. Among others the city has been 
promised fuel, with which to run needed 
public service stations, but no coal is prom- 
ised for schools and similar institutions. 

Not a few industries have been told by 
their coal connections that they can not 
expect to be kept going, and meanwhile 
stocks have been sadly depleted. An early 
winter will tie things up in bad shape. 
Talk comes from Washington that it is 
planned by the Government, if necessary, 
to commandeer and close a number of in- 
dustrial plants whose operation is not con- 
sidered vital. A move may be made at 
any time to order only essential plants 
to keep open, and to close all others, in 
order to conserve the coal supply. 

All the coal companies with headquarters 
here report added troubles among miners. 
There has been talk of the Government allow- 
ing a revision upward of the soft coal prices 
at the mines, and then endeavoring to get the 
operators to agree to certain wage increases. 


Coal men here predict that such action 
would do little toward stimulating pro- 
duction. 


HAMPTON: ROADS 


Good inquiry for new business, but few 
quotations named by shippers. Some little 
tonnage sold at Government prices. Ship- 
ments on contract good. Serious congestion 
at both Newport News and Sewalls Point 
piers. 

While there are a number of consumers, 
who are not under contract, in the market 
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for coal they are having some difficulty in 
securing their requirements. The majority 
of shippers are not offering anything 
and only a few are accepting orders 
at Government prices. As will be noted 
from the tonnage shipped through Hampton 
Roads for the month of September the de- 
liveries under contract have been heavy. 

For the, first time in its ,history the 
Virginian Ry. dumped more coal over its 
Sewalls Point pier than the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Newport News. This was for the 
past month, the Virginian dumping some 
20,000 tons more than the C. & O. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
Newport News is the stronghold of the 
Tidewater Coal Hxchange’s pooling opera- 
tions, At present the congestion of vessels 
waiting berths at Sewalls Point and New- 
port News is causing considerable delay 
and there does not seem to be any im- 
mediate relief in sight, as arrivals about 
offset the vessels which are loaded. 

Stocks are in fair shape as a _ whole, 
though some shippers find themselves tem- 
porarily short. There is some improvement 
in the issuing of bunker licenses by the 
Bureau of Export Licenses at Washington, 
but cargoes are still held up for what seems 
to be an unreasonable length of time. There 
are at present a large number of neutral 
steamers in Hampton Roads awaiting either 
bunker or cargo licenses. Prices for anthra- 
cite are around $9 per net ton. Retailers 
are trying to figure out just what price 
they will be allowed to charge. 


Dumpings for the week end- 


TIE inte hr. eee lore os Sept. 22 Sept. 29 
Gross Tons Gross Tons 

Norfolk & Western........ 140,638 117,523 

Virginian . oar on ae 80,828 94,804 

Ge cc iOme 83,908 82,871 

Total acct Seen 305,374 295,198 


Dumpings for the month of September were: 
Gross Tons 
505,302 


364,660 
341,269 


Norfolk Westerman. : cca seems ee 
Virginian. op ee en oi veus s,s eee ee 


Chesapeake & Ohigte nr. csiccs .- oc ccnnsne 
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PITTSBURGH 


Some business being done in anticipation 
of new price from Washington. Coal 
brokers want commission retained. Export 
embargo will increase supplies. 


The prospect that has prevailed during 
the past two or three weeks that the 
authorities at Washington would advance 
the price of coal has tended to make 
operators still more disinclined to sell in 
the market, but some buyers and sellers 
have found a way of getting together, by 
making a transaction at the Government 
price, with the understanding that if a 
higher price should be set there would 
be a readjustment. A little business has 
been done on this basis but on the whole 
the market has been decidedly inactive. 

In some quarters surprise is expressed 
that the latest Government figures indicate 
that production has been maintained in 
this district, as compared with the rate 
prevailing at the time the Government 
price was fixed, and the showing is con- 
sidered reassuring, although it is pointed 
out that coal frequently accumulates be- 
tween mine and railroad yard scale, and 
the figures will not be considered con- 
clusive until there is a showing for a 
longer period. 

At this writing (Tuesday) wholesale coal 
dealers are in Washington endeavoring to 
persuade the Coal Commissioner to retain 
the brokerage on coal in the new price 
schedule, there having been a report that 
the 15ec. brokerage was to be eliminated. 
The brokers claim they cannot secure a 
commission from the operators and must 
get their margin at the selling end. 

Commercial consumers of coal have been 
making representations to the Washington 
authorities that the priority order in favor 
of Lake shipments has deprived them of 
much coal and caused them to suffer hard- 
ship. It is claimed the Priority Board 
has stated that the railroads have been 
interpreting the order too literally or too 
strictly, and it is suggested in the trade 
that the railroads have done this in their 
own interest, as there is a greater profit 
in the long haul to Lake Erie than in 
the shorter hauls to Youngstown and other 
important manufacturing centers. It is ex- 
pected that the embargo on coal exports 
to Canada, effective Oct. 1, will relieve the 
situation materially, if it is true as claimed 
that 30 per cent. of the coal shipped 
lakewards has been diverted to Canada, 
since the supplies for the Northwest could 
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be increased and more coal would never- 
theless remain for local consumption. 

We continue to quite the market at 
$1.75@1.90 for slack, $2@2.15 for mine- 
run and $$2.25@2.40 for screened, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous trade still waiting for a 
price. No coal selling at the fixed rates. 
Still sending reports to Government. An- 
thracite dispensed with locally. Anthracite 
heavy to Lake Superior. 


Bituminous—The local jobbers have 
about despaired of a price by which they 
can do business and some of them are 
cutting down their office forces to keep 
from running too far into debt. For awhile 
they confidently looked for an advance of 
a dollar or so, but they get. no encourage- 
ment from Washington, If their queries 
are answered there is no promise given, 
but a further question is asked as to how 
much coal they have shipped lately and 
where it has gone. 

The bituminous prices remain nominally 
as before, though practically all the coal 
goes on contract at higher prices. Quota- 
tions are per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, with 
no extra price for special grades: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh.o. acces > aot ian ee Soe UME SDB O 
Bessmer: s 00 odes. stl hoe eee Oe 3.20 3.70 
Allegheny, Vialley 2a 6 eee ee tol 3.65 


Anthracite—The supply of coal locally is 
still exceedingly low and it is not likely 
to increase much till it is assured that 
enough has gone up the Lakes to make 
sure of a supply for the Northwest. Ship- 
pers continue to say that there is coal 
enough for all if it is distributed properly, 
but they are not able to convince the con- 
sumer and retailer, so that the clamor for 
coal goes on as before. 

It is too soon yet to'say what the effect 
of fixing retail prices will have on the 
trade, but it is not supposed that it will 
have the unfavorable result that took place 
in the bituminous trade, especially as the 
regulation wholesale prices did not. 

Shipments by lake are not quite as heavy 
as formerly, but the shortage of tonnage 
is no doubt accountable for this. Load- 
ings for domestic ports during the week 
were 109,300 net tons, of which 71,800 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior and 1200 
tons for Hancock, 11,500 tons for Chicago, 
17,600 tons for Milwaukee and 7200 tons 
for Green Bay. 

Freight rates are strong at 75 cents to 
Green Bay and Hancock, 60 cents to Chi- 
cago, 50 cents to Milwaukee and 45 cents 
to Duluth. 


TORONTO 


Trade conditions unsettled awaiting price 
adjustment at mines. Stocks on hand light 
and little coming forward. Dealers approve 
Dr. Garfield’s distribution system. 


The trade conditions here continue un- 
settled, awaiting the adjustment of prices 
at the mines. In the meantime no con- 
tracts are being made and orders are being 
held back. Stocks in hand are light and 
though railway deliveries are fairly prompt, 
but little coal is coming forward. Coal 
dealers strongly approve the system adopted 
by Dr. Garfield, American fuel administra- 
tor, for the distribution of coal, for insur- 
ing an even and impartial distribution and 
eliminating the coal broker. Owing to con- 
tinued mild weather the difficulty of ob- 
taining prompt local deliveries has not occa- 
sioned such serious inconvenience as would 
have otherwise occurred. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, 
stove, nut, and grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; bi- 
tuminous steam, $9; stack, $8 to $8.50; do- 


mestic lump, $10; cannel, $11; wholesale 

f.o.b. cars at destination, three-quarter 

lump, $7 to $7.50; stack, $6.85 to $7. 
TOLEDO 


Evidently the number of cars turned to 
the mines to be loaded for Lake shipment 
is not so great as during the past three 
weeks. Municipal and industrial plants are 
receiving more coal than formerly, and 
dealers report a little more anthracite com- 
ing in than usual. 


The actual movement of coal, adequate 
to supply the needs of this section of Ohio, 
is still a problem to be solved. Although 
more coal is arriving for domestic consump- 
tion than during the past month, factories 
and dealers are still appealing for more 
coal. Everyone is optimistic for future 
conditions, owing to the large number of 
cars which will be released from Lake serv- 
ice at the close of navigation. It is hardly 
expected, however, that the movement of 
winter coal will begin much before Nov. 15, 
and consequently consumers are hard put 
to it to secure their immediate wants. 
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Lake shipments are being maintained at 
record-breaking volume and the vessel sup- 
ply is easily taking care of all rail ship- 
ments to the docks. Coal shippers assert 
the close of the shipping season will find 
the Northwest with sufficient coal on hand 
to take adequate care of its winter needs. 

Prices, f.0.b. mines, are as follows: 


Lump and Nut and 


’ Egg Slack 
Hocking and 
Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2.25@2.60 $1.75@2.10 


Mine-Run 


Kentucky... 1.95@2.40 2.20@2.65 1.70@2.15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 225 ind Ss 
West Virginia 
splint..:. 2.00 2225 1e75 
DETROIT 


Demand for domestic and steam sizes of 
bituminous is active with supply short. An- 
thracite receipts fall short of needs. Lake 
movement is regular, 


Bituminous—While the demand from 
steam plants is maintained in considerable 
volume, no improvement appears in the sup- 
ply of coal moving to Detroit jobbers and 
wholesalers complain that there is no free 
coal in the market and that they are un- 
able to arrive at any satisfactory results 
in their efforts to obtain coal. While there 
are frequent rumors that one or: another 
factory is running low on supply, or is 
about to close for lack of coal, these re- 
ports seem exaggerated, as the steam 
plants, though deficient in supply, have been 
able so far to continue operation. Except 
for shipments of coal to apply on contracts, 
jobbers say there is little to be had. 

Lower temperatures are bringing a more 
active inquiry from householders. The an- 
nouncement is made that only 35 per cent. 
of the householders have a full winter sup- 
ply, 15 per cent. a partial supply and 50 
per cent. no coal on hand. It is calculated 
that 50,000 homes in Detroit are without 
coal. With retailers’ supplies low and only 
four weeks to make good on the deficiency, 
the coming of colder weather is a matter 
of apprehension. 

Anthracite—Retail dealers assert that it 
is possible to obtain anthracite only in small 
quantities and that shipments are uncertain. 
Despite reports from producing companies 
that shipments into Michigan have been of 
normal volume or in excess of previous 
years, there seems to be a serious shortage 
of supply, both in retail yards and in the 
hands of consumers. Jobbers say they are 
unsuccessful in efforts to get stock on terms 
which will permit resale, at government 
prices. 

Lake Trade—Though retarded earlier in 
the week by lack of cars to move coal 
to loading docks, Lake shipments are be- 
ing sent forward with a good degree of 
regularity. Carriers are receiving 50 cents 
a ton on cargoes to Lake Superior and 
75 cents on coal sent to ports on Lake 
Michigan. ; 


COLUMBUS 
The coal trade in Ohio is still unsettled 


because of governmental action, or rather 
lack of action in many instances. Domes- 


tie and steam demands are active. Pro- 
duction is decreasing. 
Tightness still characterizes the coal 


trade in Ohio. With the Lake trade boom- 
ing and good demand from steam users, 
domestic buyers have been left out in the 
cold, so to speak. In other words, there 
are grave fears of a shortage among house- 
holders unless steps are taken to relieve 
the situation. With the appointment of a 
fuel dictator in Ohio it is expected that 
some relief may be brought about. 

Steam business is rushing in every way. 
Plants engaged in making power for muni- 
cipalities and traction lines are probably the 
hardest hit by the fuel shortage. In some 
instances these plants have had to par- 
tially suspend operations. Appeals made 
to state authorities have brought tempo- 
rary relief. A large amount of slack has 
been released from Lake shipments to sup- 
ply steam plants in northern and north- 
eastern Ohio. Railroads are still taking 
a large tonnage and in quite a few in- 
stances they have confiscated cargoes. AS 
the winter approaches, stocks of steam 
coal are gradually being reduced and only 
a few users have much surplus stock. 

Retail trade is slow, due to shortage of 
stocks in the hands of dealers. Consumers 
are in the market for their winter’s sup- 
ply of fuel, but in most cases they have 
not been taken care of. It is estimated that 
there is less than 40 per cent. as much 
coal in the cellars and bins of householders 
as at the corresponding time in previous 
years. This situation is rather serious and 
a rush is expected at the first cold snap. 
Retail prices are stilT high because of fail- 
ure of federal authorities to fix retail quo- 
tations. Pocahontas is in good demand, 
and stocks are extremely scarce. The same 
is true of West Virginia splints and certain 
other grades. 


COAL AGE 


Production in various Ohio fields shows 
a falling off. While labor troubles have 
been settled, still the car supply is not as 
good as formerly and this is curtailing the 
output. In eastern Ohio the production is 
about 65 per cent. of the average and the 
same figures are reported from Cambridge 
and Massillon. The Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend districts show up better. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 


follows: 
Hock- Pom- Pastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $2 25 $2 60 iene 
Inch and a quarter...... Zz 25 2 60 $2 25 
Three-quarter inch...... 2225 2 60 2.25 
ube nkerae ote eee Dire 2 60 2°25 
Dip Specs tts sre atone 2) 25 2 60 ees Ab 
Mine Putin ta less eats ns 2 00 2525 2 00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 75 2 00 175 
Coarse slack.... cote, =|). 75 2 00 le75 
CINCINNATI 


Imminent danger of fuel shortage is the 
dominant factor in the situation, and the 
price question is taking a back seat. Local 
and state authorities are attempting to se- 
cure Government action. 

The continued failure of reserve sup- 
plies of coal to gain anything, in the face 
of a heavy demand, both for immediate 
consumption and for winter use, has re- 
sulted in general alarm, with calls for 
Federal aid from both local and _ state 
authorities, as well as from business or- 
ganizations. The low stage of the river has 
prevented any movement whatever of coal 
by this route for some weeks, even the use 
of artificial ‘‘waves’” being impossible at 
present. Furthermore, the heavy movement 
of coal to the North and Northwest, both 
by rail and via Lake, is having the natural 
effect of reducing the amount available for 
Cincinnati and vicinity. 

While domestic consumers are generally 
refraining from buying, in the hope of get- 
ting lower prices, retailers are in the mar- 
ket extensively, realizing the necessity of 
getting some coal, almost regardless of 
price. Large consumers are taking the 
same view, but are unable to secure more 
than small quantities, as there is virtually 
no free coal on the market. Supplies for 
municipal purposes are also very low. In 
view of the heavy general demand and the 
limited transportation facilities available, 
there is at present no solution of the diffi- 
culty apparent. 

LOUISVILLE 

All eyes on Washington, looking for ac- 
tion to relieve situation. Western Ken- 
tuecky overwhelmed with orders that can- 
not be accepted. Retail conditions alarm- 
ing and supplies short everywhere. 


With the whole of the coal trade in this 
section looking to Washington for some 
action which will relieve the present tense 
situation, and action of some sort expected 
from day to day, this market is showing 
only an increase in the tenseness which 
has been developing for weeks. There are 
reports from all over the section of exhaus- 
tion of coal supplies and of public utility 
plants suspending, while industrial and do- 
mestic requirements ordinarily supplied 
from the field tied up in a strike are not 
being taken care of. ; 

Operators in western Kentucky are daily 
refusing orders for large amounts and are 
doing what they can to look after their own 
customers and still provide for the wants 
of those who enjoy preferential treatment. 
Industrial consumers in the North Central 
states as well as those further south have 
representatives at numbers of the western 
Kentucky mining centers trying to get coal 
but without being able to offer the oper- 
ators any inducements to let them have. it. 
The domestic situation is extremely dis- 
quieting. In Louisville, for instance, a re- 
liable estimate places the total amount of 
coal in retail yards at 26,000 tons. Last 
year at this time one dealer alone had 
83,000 tons in storage. This year less than 
half of the normal amount of coal has been 
laid in by domestic consumers for winter. 
Domestic consumers, still waiting for the 
reduction in domestic prices, are in numer- 
ous instances buying in two and_three-ton 
lots, with a view to making partial prepa- 
ration against what they are beginning to 
be convinced will be a shortage. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market void of developments awaiting 
new price schedule. Demand strong from 
non-contracting consumers, but little coal 
available to cover. Production slightly 
better than last week, being about 80 per 
cent. normal, 


All the activity noticeable in local trade 
circles is evidenced by the spot buyers. 
Producers have little coal available to meet 
the call from this class of customers, the 
output as yet not being equal to contract 
requirements. Deliveries are badly in arrears 
in a great many instances. 
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Labor conditions are slowly improving. 
Negroes are returning from the North and 
West in large numbers and a great many 
of them being experienced miners are seek- 
ing and readily finding employment in the 
coal mines. There is also a shortage of 
common labor around the mines, which is 
being gradually reduced by the influx of 
negro laborers. 
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Coke 


i 


CEQOGUOERCUOSEROSCRSORESOOERTRORCESEASOOEOOCSEENEASAOCSOCEEORESEACROROOS ROT EESOSEROOERSSEROREROSEE TN ERE 
CONNELLSVILLE 

No price yet on foundry coke. Market 

quiet. Larger offerings expected. Pro- 


duction and shipments unchanged. 


No further action has been taken at 
Washington regarding coke prices and the 
only thing the market has to go upon is 
the $6 price announced Monday of last 
week. There is no differential for foundry 
coke and no allowance for brokers. It 
is regarded as improbable that any broker- 
age will be allowed in the selling price, 
brokers being expected to obtain their com- 
mission, if any, from sellers, but a differ- 
ential for foundry coke will no doubt be 
established eventually. 

There has been only a limited amount of 
coke business done in the past week, all 
at the $6 price. Brokers have done a 
small amount of business, buying and sell- 
ing at the same figure, simply as a matter 
of accommodation to customers, whose trade 
has been profitable to them in the past. 

The offerings of coke have been extremely 
limited and the trade is surprised that 
there has not been more coke available, 
since production is substantially the same 
as formerly. -One explanation offered is 
that since the price was fixed all producers 
have been shipping maximum tonnages on 
contracts, perhaps in most instances in ex- 
cess of customers’ requirements, and as soon 
as this coke banks up there will be more 
left for the open market. There were 
also sales of specific quantities, 50 or 100 
carloads, and operators have hastened to 
fill these orders to the limit, so that when 
they are out of the way there may be 
additional supplies in that direction. A 
curious feature of the situation is that a 
great deal of contract business in furnace 
coke was done for the year 1918, the con- 
tracts not starting until Jan. 1, and while 
there are some contracts in force to the 
end of this year the situation is that there 
will be more spot coke in the market dur- 
ing the next three months than there will 
be later. 

The general wage advance of about 10 
per cent., under the lead of the steel Cor- 
poration, goes into effect as of Oct. 1, this 
following a similar advance which became 
effective May 1. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Sept. 22 at 355,102 tons, 
an increase of 5427 tons, and shipments at 
345,334 tons, a decrease of 3441 tons. 

We quote the market on furnace and 
foundry coke, spot or contract, at the Gov- 
ernment price of $6 per net ton at ovens. 


Buffalo—The price of $6 at the ovens is 
announced, but it has not been worked out 
here yet, beyond the statement by coke 
sellers that they have nothing to sell, as 
in the case of the bituminous jobbers. No 
information is received yet as to the prices 
of the lower grades or what is to be paid 
to jobbers. With merely the freight added 
the price per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo would 
Receipts of iron ore are large, 
being for the week 304,824 gross. tons. 
Delays at unloading docks are increasing, 
but are not as great as at other Lake 
Erie ports. 

Birmingham—tThere is little, if any coke 
available to the spot trade in this district 
or for new contract business. Spot foundry 
readily brings $16 per net ton ovens and 
contract prices range from $11.50 to $12.50 
ovens. . 

The food control bill does not contain 
any machinery for the fixing of coke prices, 
and inasmuch as Alabama producers were 
not invited to participate in the conference 
recently held in Washington at which Con- 
nellsville district prices were agreed upon, 
it is believed that no steps will be taken 
by the Government for the revision of 
prices in the Alabama field. 
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Middle Western 


SOCUUCUHOCANOUNTCCOREUEROROUSEOOSEOCREOOUEREEOO SECU ARSOERUCCH COUT CSUCERECERECCRESECES SERS EROEEEOEE EEE L T= 
GENERAL REVIEW 


Supplies of Eastern coals practically shut 
off in Chicago and adjacent territory. Pro- 
duction is considerably reduced in the 
Indiana and Illinois mining districts due to 
various causes chief of which is labor 
shortage and the inefficiency of the men. 
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The coal question in the Mid-west terri- 
tory, within the past week, has become a 
serious one, and there is much uneasiness 
felt among shippers as well as among re- 
tailers and buyers for large industria: con- 
cerns. There has been a regular stampede 
for coal—many dealers and consumers hun- 
dreds of miles from Chicago have come to 
this market endeavoring to secure adequate 
supplies. 

The supply of Eastern coal has become 
so limited that various ways and means 
for securing fuel are being devised by the 
coal men. Not only is there a shortage of 
Ohio and West Virginia coals, but the loss 
in production in the mining districts of Indi- 
ana and Illinois has seriously cut down the 
storage piles in retail yards and those of 
manufacturing concerns. The labor supply 
has been anything but satisfactory the past 
few weeks and there seems no prospect of 
improvement along this line until such 
time as the Coal Dictator in Washington 
agrees to the requests of the operators for 
increases in their selling prices which will 
offset the wage increases demanded by the 
miners. There have been a number of 
strikes in the southern Illinois mines the 
past week, and in each case the demand 
was for increases to the day laborers. 

A steady exodus of men from the mines 
has taken place—first to the army, second 
to the cantonments, and third to the rail- 
road shops, munition plants and other in- 
dustries where the compensation exceeds 
that covered by the agreement between the 
operators and miners. Unless the operators 
concede the demand for an increase there 
will be a further exodus of the workmen 
causing additional loss in tonnage produc- 
tion. The operators also know that to 
grant all the demands will further decrease 
the efficiency of the miners unless some 
new spirit comes to rouse the workmen. 

Railroad congestion is increasing, and 
the switcimen’s strike in the Gary, Ind., 
district has interfered with the movement 
of coal to Chicago and territory adjacent. 
The supply of cars in the Indiana field has 
been growing worse, while on the other 
hand few of the Illinois mines have lately 
suffered on this account due to petty strikes 
and the general inefficiency of the men 
which has cut production creating a lesser 
demand for empties. 

CHICAGO 

Shortage of fuel now existing among 
numerous Chicago retailers. Consumers of 
domestic sizes required to accept any grade 
offered. Many householders awaiting fix- 
ing of retail prices. 

Chicago retailers and a number of the 
manufacturing plants are face to face with 
a serious shortage of fuel. During the past 
week retailers were unable to secure in suf- 
ficient quantities even the lower grades of 
coal—the latter as a rule being a drug on 
the market. What the situation will be 
under fixed retail prices, which will stimu- 
late buying by the householder, is not easy 
to contemplate. 

While Chicago dealers are quoting for 
sidewalk delivery anthracite at $9.80, In- 
diana and Illinois at $5.45, and Solvay Coke 
at $8.75 per ton, they are making hardly 
any promises regarding Pocahontas and 
Ohio grades, and most of the retail yards 
are depleted of Eastern coals. There has 
been a fair arrival of anthracite via boat 
but this is only in keeping with present 
demands and there has been no accumula- 
tion in storage piles. 

Indiana mines are experiencing a serious 
car shortage, and operators claim this is 
due to the fact that cars have been diverted 
to the Lake traffic by order of Director 
Lovett, and that the net shortage is fully 
40 per cent. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
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MILWAUKEE 


Increasing receipts of Illinois coal having 
an effect upon the market for Eastern bitu- 
minous grades. 


The only new feature of the coal situa- 
tion at Milwaukee is a steady increase in 
the consumption of Illinois coal, the de- 
mand for which has become so active as 
to disturb holders of Eastern bituminous, 
who are soliciting retailers to stand by 
them in return for their efforts to keep 
small dealers supplied with anthracite. 
Illinois lump sells for $6 and pile run and 
screenings at $5.75, while Pittsburgh lump 
is held at $7.25, pile run at $7 and screen- 
ings at $6.75. This condition will act as 
a check to any further advance in soft 
coal and may bring about a _ reduction. 

Hard coal is held steady at $9.25 and 
$9.50, with an extra charge of 50c. for 
carrying in. Every dealer is loaded with 
orders and deliveries are being so appor- 
tioned that the supply will reach as far 
as possible. An error has been discovered 
in the compilation of hard coal receipts. 
Former figures noted an increase over last 
year of 79,040 tons up to Sept. 24. Cor- 
rected figures up to Oct. 1 show a falling 
off from last year of 30,868 tons. 

Receipts of coal from the opening of navi- 


gation up to Oct. 1 were as follows: Hard, 
546,380 tons; soft, 2,143,037 tons. Receipts 
during the same period in 1916 were: 


Hard, 577,248 tons; soft, 2,780,355 tons. 

The Milwaukee County Council of De- 
fense has issued an appeal to soft coal 
consumers to stock up, as every ton moved 
from the docks at present means that much 
storage space for additional receipts. Some 
yards have no coal except what is being 
received by rail. The yards that have been 
receiving coal by Lake are well filled up, 
however. 

W.N. Fitzgerald has been appointed coal 
administrator by Dr. A. Garfield, Fed- 
eral coal administrator. Upon Mr. Fitz- 
gerald will fall the duty of fixing coal prices 
on the basis of Mr. Garfield’s latest order, 
which became effective Oct. 1. 

ST. LOUIS 

Strenuous market on everything, with 
little of anything obtainable, excepting 
Standard. Car supply improved, but mines 
show decreased tonnage. Very little anthra- 
eite, and no smokeless coming in. Steam 
demand unusually good, and supply not 
equal to domestic call. 

The demand for coal in the St. Louis 
territory is so far ahead of the supply 
at this time that most mines in the William- 
son and Franklin county field are from 
five to seven weeks behind in shipments, 
and are not accepting any more orders. 

This condition prevails in both steam 
and domestic sizes. Instead of increasing 
tonnages in this field, the mines show a 
slight decrease, owing to the miners re- 
fusing to work full time. Many mines 
have to suspend early in the afternoon on 
account of the miners refusing to continue 
work and this condition is general through- 
out the entire field. 

There are some slight labor troubles 
here and there of temporary nature, but 
there is a wide-spread feeling of discontent 
among the miners that is apparently with- 
out reason. 

In the Mt. Olive field conditions are much 
worse than in Williamson and Franklin 
county. Orders taken in July in this field 
for domestic business have not been shipped 
as yet. The labor troubles in this field 
have been pretty well settled, but tonnage 
is still short. 

Coal from the Standard field continues 
to be in good demand, with little obtainable 
on account of the heavy railroad tonnage. 

Mine production from this section shows 
up better than from the other two, but 





follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: is still far short of the demand. The 
Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and . Salle, Bureau 

Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steam lump vic sa esos $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 
Domestic lump.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Si tOee OL Ub vials ele'sieiee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
SLOVO midis: ote.c rare’ e ale 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
GHestmtltane sees cls sein side 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
PER eee vente sic niet 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed 6260 uso cccecte cine es LOG LISD, vais ce sieten al ete Ceeaet ok ene eae 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washedst0ve...s sce cesice cle 202.3 Dye tctte ie oats an eo icine gee Cad eee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed tit) sents «alee, 2,20@2.:95' 4b. ey ae ae 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Mine-run.............+. 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
Sercenings.............. 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.20@2.35 
Washed slack........... V..70@ 1.850 Sis fase bt ein eee tare 1.70@1.85 2.20@2.35 
’ Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and E West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dem. lump.. $2. 20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 $2.25@2.40 $2.25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
oa HON 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
m’l, egg or 

MUG ays 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2.30 
Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 1.75@1.90 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 
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bulk of the tonnage from this field still 
continues to move to Chicago and the 
Northwest, and the demand for the domestic 
coal that has usually been sent to the 
Williamson and Franklin county and Mt. 
Olive fields is being taken care of from 
this field. 

Car supply conditions throughout the en- 
tire field are a trifle better than 50 per. 
cent. Transportation is slow, it sometimes 
taking two and almost three weeks for 
coal to move 100 miles on railroads in 
Illinois, and in St. Louis proper, delivery 
is retarded much the same way on the 
Terminal. 

The American Railway Association is 
doing its best in some ways to keep coal 
cars in service by refusing the roads that 
own them to load them with ballast or 
other material, thus confining them strictly 
to the coal trade. 

There is some anthracite moving in, 
but only on orders placed previous to Aug. 
22. The anthracite tonnage for the Middle 
West moves through Hastern and Chicago 
jobbers, and they, in turn, have never been 
in touch with the trade in the Southwest 
and are not taking on any new customers. 
They will not split their commission with 
the St. Louis jobber, and as a result the 
country trade in the Southwest is without 
anthracite coal and with no hopes of getting 
any from now on. 

With the cost of Williamson and Franklin 
county only 15c. above that of Standard 
f.o.b. cars in St. Louis and the delivered 
price of Williamson and Franklin county. 
31 a ton above Standard delivered to the 
customer, the dealers are pushing the 
higher grade fuel and they are almost 
refusing to handle the cheaper coal. This 
is working a hardship on the poorer class 
who cannot afford the high priced coal. 
The Government has not as yet taken any 
steps toward the regulation of price that 
should exist in different fields in Illinois 
and toward delivery in St. Louis. This 
hardship is going to grow as the winter 
approaches. 

The retail price in St. Louis on the first 
of the month was:, 

Anthracite chestnut $11; 
$10.75; West Virginia smokeless $9.50; 
Arkansas $9.50; Williamson and Franklin 
county $5; Mt. Olive $4.50; Standard $4. 

The prevailing price per net ton f.0.b. 
mines is: 


egg and stove 


Williamson Mt. Olive 


an and 
FranklinCo. Staunton Standard 

6-In lump. sere: vAg2eoD $2.35 $2.35 
Sx6-in ene l ee gatine : 2535 pa 2935 
2x3-it rub. ee 2°35 2135 25 
INO. 20rrihi eek, shies DEAD 2255 2.35 
INOS tee eee es 25> 2555 2233 
INGOs 4 ates ane ns a 24:39 2335 2.35 
ING..D: Utes yeast 1.85 1.85 1.85 
2Hins SOLES see «eed OD 1.85 1.85 
2-1n. lutipia sees ee: a 
3-Inwiumperes.eees he 

Steani égp-s:.. eWences oe oe 

Mine xinee ante aes 10 2.10 2.10 

Washed: 

Novo lacesntateh erates 2.35 23353 20) 
INGE 2 chet 253) 2.3) 2a 

INGA cris rei reo 2235 ves ts 
INO. 74 ste ee oe ae gD 2.35 223 
NORD oe eee eee Le 1.85 1.85 


Williamson and Franklin county rate is 


874c. Other fields, 72éc. 
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: Foreign Markets : 

Eistsnnnsgsuavecignasvninitapiiianittguantnneiteeetariitiuaneieineeeeera Te 
ENGLAND 

Reported by Hull, Blyth & Co., of London 
and Cardiff 


Under date of Sept. 18, 1917 


Coal—Market conditions remain unal- 
tered. 


Fixed Regulation 


Prices 
Best Welsh steam coal............ $8.02 
Best seconds..... Didi emer une CON ie 7.67 
Seconds ni. se owtsec eehra caste be 7.48 
Best dry coal......... TROON TO Oe 7.30 
Best Monmouthshires............. 7.30 
Seconds 297 Annee ae altars, sfeie Siete sae 7.05 
Best Cardiff smalls..... ations estate 5.60 
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The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—The demand for tonnage con- 
tinues pressing. Rates for unscheduled 
ports steadily advance. 





Gibraltareeene: $24.30 Port Said...... .. $42.50 
Marseilles....... 21.78 Las Palmas...... 18.22 
Genoaiarasivec«.¢ 24.60 St. Vincent...... 19.44 
Alexandria...... 42.50 River Plate...... 27.32 


Naples. 7... ce qs 23600 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1917 


How About It? 


Have You in your capacity as a mine official so exercised your authority 

that the company you govern, or the mine you control, is noted 

for its just administration? Is your concern spoken of as an enterprise where each 
employee may count on being valued as something more than a machine? 


Have You learned that reputation must be the fruit of a man’s own exer- 

tions? A good name is not a matter of chance. An individual 

cannot possess it by patrimony or a corporation purchase it with money. It is always 

the reward of good principles and honorable conduct. It is the key to many a locked 
door that has much within. 


Have You taken every precaution to safeguard all the men who work on 

top and all who work underground? Or is your mine one where 

the wives of the miners spend each day in suspense until the last trip has been run and 
the last cage hoisted? A safe mine and a happy home insure a permanent workman. 


Have You allowed yourself to get in a rut and become a creature of habit 

content with letting well enough alone? It is so much easier to 
prevent a calamity beforehand than to mend it afterward. Patient preparation is 
permanent power. The higher we hope to build, the lower we must sink our founda- 


tion. 


Have You lost interest in details? No man is less brilliant in life because he 

pays attention to the little things: Details are the mortar that 

binds the walls of your operations. A man’s interest in the things about him decreases 

in direct ratio with his ignorance of them. Out of touch means out of sympathy—a 
feeling the men soon sense and reciprocate. 


Have You discovered that it is in your power to prevent those of your men 

who occupy small positions from feeling that they are small 
men? A fellow can be big inside even if he is small outside. Unless a boss exhibits 
understanding and sets a proper example, the men soon form the habit of slighting a 
job because it is apparently unimportant. Such a policy leads to habitual neglect and 
results in the whole force degenerating insensibly into bad workmen. 


Have You found that every leader attracts to himself men of kindred 

character—that to know the class of workmen at a mine you 
need only know the type of boss in charge? Real leaders live outside of themselves. 
They maintain a close touch with the masses, mingling with their people until they 
know the vicissitudes of their lives—their griefs and disappointments, as well as their 
hopes and aspirations. 


H. ve You tried to force safety and first-aid ideas on your men, or have you 
a first secured their interest in your plans and thus gained their 
cooperation? Have you caused your miners to form a representative safety committee 
of their own at each plant? Such a plan is the one best way to sell the safety idea to 
your employees. Workmen will often listen to their comrades when they would be sus- 
picious of the intentions of the boss. 
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Safety and Sociological Conditions in Utah 


By R. M. MAGRAW 


General Superintendent, United States Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah 





SYNOPSIS — Great care is taken to forestall 
dust explosions, and the sprinkling and shot- 
firing systems are both comprehensive and effec- 
tive. Formerly coal camps were camps indeed, 
with little provision for either comfort or ap- 
pearance. Good livable houses, with light, heat 
and water are now the rule. 


ANY articles have been written in recent years 
Ml ecsexsi of the safety movement in the State 

of Utah, but practically nothing has been said 
on this matter with regard to the operations of the 
United States Fuel Co. This firm has mines at Black 
Hawk, Hiawatha, Mohrland and Panther. The mines 
have a daily capacity at the present time of approxi- 
mately 5000 tons per 8-hour shift, but could produce 
at a much greater rate if transportation facilities 
were adequate. 

Safety has always been a goal striven for by the 
entire staff of this organization, and to W. G. Sharp, 
president of the parent company, belongs most of the 
credit for the earliest realization of the danger from 
coal dust, and the consequent installation of shotfiring 
and sprinkling systems in some of the older mines of 
the state. 

To the Federal Bureau of Mines and to various state 
mining departments belongs a great deal of credit for 
experimental work and propaganda along these lines, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that the earliest complete 
systems were installed in the State of Utah before 
the Bureau of Mines came into being. Utah operators, 
however, are alive to a good thing when they see it, 
and many valuable lessons have been learned from the 
Bureau of Mines. 

A sprinkling system should be, wherever possible, 
worked in connection with the drainage system, pres- 
sure being obtained either from a tank located on the 
surface at a point higher than the highest workings 
of the mine, or by throttling the discharge line during 
hours when sprinkling is being done. The tank method 
is far preferable, as it insures an even supply of water 





at all times, and should an accident occur to the pumps 
the sprinkling would not be interfered with for some 
time. 

The following, quoted from operating rules of the 
United States Fuel Co., may be of interest, as also will 
be the illustration showing a section of a mine map 
with sprinkling pipes outlined. This map is extended 
every three months. 


All mines shall be kept in a moist condition at all times. 
This rule covers old workings as well as active workings. 

To be considered moist no dust shall be in suspension at 
any distance greater than 50 ft. from the working. face. 
Fine coal shall ball when squeezed by hand. ; 

Where possible the main discharge line shall be utilized 
as a portion of the sprinkling system. This main discharge 
line should lead into a tank of sufficient size to insure a 
head for sprinkling purposes at all times whether pumps are 
in operation or not. The size of this main line is to be 
determined by the volume of water required by the sprink- 
ling system, or the volume it is necessary to pump from the 
mine. 

All side entries are to be equipped with a 2-in. line, laid 
on the opposite side of the entry from roomnecks with a 
%4-in. branch line for each room. Any side entry which is 
used as a main haulage road from which other side entries 
are carried should of necessity be equipped with a line 
larger than 2 in.; the size of line to be used in such cases 
to be determined by the number of branch lines which will 
be taken from*the main. The object of the 2-in. line is not 
only to supply an ample volume of water for sprinkling 
purposes, but to furnish adequate head in case of fire. 

All rooms and entries and any unclassified working places 
are to be equipped with a %-in. line carried as close to the 
face as the proper shooting of coal will permit. At the 
end of each branch line a %4-in. bib and about 15 ft. of hose 
are to be placed, so that the miner can sprinkle with ordi- 
nary pressure for a radius of about 90 ft. from the face. 

Bibs are to be placed on main and branch lines at 275-ft. 
intervals. 

Sprinkler is to have 125 ft. of %-in. hose in continuous 
length. 

A valve is to be placed immediately outside of the tee on 
every branch line, and if a line is 1000 ft. or over in length, 
valves are to be placed at 1000-ft. intervals. 

To facilitate sprinkling in back entries, a branch shall be 
run part way through each crosscut, said branch to be 
equipped with valve and bib. 

In connecting %4-in. lines to larger lines, it will be per- 
seeps to drill and tap pipe sleeve instead of using a cast- 
iron tee. 


The cost of operating a sprinkling system such as 
is outlined in the foregoing, where water is obtained 
from the mine, is as follows: Labor 1.48c. per ton; 
material, 0.79c. per ton; a total of 2.27c. per ton. 
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The shotfiring system is really an adjunct of the 
sprinkling system, as it is intended to minimize the 
danger from coal dust. The following quotation from 
company rules in a measure describes the method of 
operation (see upper right of Fig. 1 for system of 
carrying wires and connecting shots) : 


Permissible powder only shall be used in coal. In rock the 
powder used to be designated by the management. 

Miners shall not be allowed to take into the mine more 
than 10 sticks of 1%-in. permissible explosive for each man; 
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quantity at any future date. All powder or caps returned 
from the mine must be immediately placed in the magazine. 

In all cases coal must be undermined at least 6 in. beyond 
the back end of holes drilled for blasting purposes. 

Drill holes in rooms must not be less than 12 in. in the 
clear from the rib, and in all undermined narrow work holes 
must not.be less than_6_in. from, the xrib.. 

No hole must be fired that is less than 3 ft. nor more than 
6 ft. in depth (except where intrusive rock is encountered, 
in which case holes may be drilled on the solid at such an 
angle, however, that coal or rock will have an opportunity 
to break). 
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said powder shall be carried in an approved tiber box which 
shall be kept in suitable locked wooden boxes supplied by 
the company for the use of the miners in their working 
places, and placed 10 ft. from the track and at least 50 ft. 
from the face. No two boxes containing powder must be 
spaced closer than 50 feet. 

No surplus powder shall be left in the mine, but the same 
must be taken out and delivered to the checkman, who will 
issue a receipt for it, such receipt being good for a like 


SECTION OF MINE MAP WITH SPRINKLING PIPES, POWER AND SHOOTING 


S 





LINES OUTLINED 


All coal dust must be thoroughly scraped out of drill 
holes before they are charged with powder. 

All machine cuttings must be shoveled back far enough 
from the face so there will be no danger from a blownout 
shot igniting them. 

The face and entire surroundings must be thoroughly 
wet down by the miner, contractor or whoever is responsible 
for the loading of holes or preparation of the shots befovo 
leaving the place. 
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No hole must be charged with more than 3% sticks of 
i%-in. permissible powder, and under no circumstances 
must holes be charged with more powder than is necessary 
to break the coal. . 

Earth tamping alone shall be used and ail holes must be 
tamped to within 6 in. of collar of hole. Tamping sticks 
shall be of wood 1% in. in diameter and at least 7 ft. long. 
No other tamping instrument will be permitted. 

The use of coal or coal dust for tamping is strictly pro- 
hibited in either coal or rock. 

A plentiful supply of earth tamping kept in a tub or box, 
furnished by the company, shall at all times be within a rea- 
sonable and safe distance from the working face. 

No shots shall be fired unless all places contiguous thereto 
are in a wet condition so that there is no danger from a 
windy or blownout shot. 

Page 13, Sec. 18, Mine Laws of 1911, reads: “The charge 
of powder or any other explosive in coal, slate or rock which 
has missed fire shall not be withdrawn or the hole reopened, 
except where such holes are tamped with wet wood pulp.” 

In case of missed shots which cannot be fired, a new hole 
mere be drilled at least 12 in. away from missed hole, and 
ired. 

The shot inspectors will refuse to allow any holes to be 
fred which in their judgment may be dangerous, whether 
the circumstances are fully covered by the rules or not. 

The firebosses, shotfirers, safety foremen and others con- 
cerned will see that the foregoing rules are strictly carried 
out. 

Any of the above rules which conflict in any way with 
state mining laws are void. 


All men entering mines are checked in and out, and 
shots are not fired as long as a check remains on the 
board. If a man remains in the mine, or inadvertently 
goes home without checking out, it is the duty of the 
shotfirer to personally locate him before shooting. To 
facilitate the work of the shotfirer the check boards 
are equipped with a card system giving beneath each 
eheck the owner’s name, working place and residence. 


HOLES CANNOT BE LOADED WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE OF INSPECTOR 


Electric detonators, 6X strength, with 6 ft. of eopper- 
ized iron wire are used. These detonators are not 
issued to the men at the powder magazine, but are 
earried by the shot firers in a strongly constructed sole- 
leather knapsack with compartments holding five or six 
detonators each. Detonators are issued to the men in 
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their working place after holes, which they have drilled 
have been inspected and accepted by the shotfirer. Thus 
there is no opportunity for a man to load an improperly 
drilled hole without the knowledge of the inspector. 

The mine fan is closed down during the time of 
shotfiring, and shots are fired from the check cabin by 
throwing a switch, which is held in for about one 
second. The fan is then started, and after an interval 
of about 30 min. an inspection of the mine is made, 
shotfirers and inspectors using safety lamps and electric 
hand lamps. Should an entire district fail to go, the 
shotfirer, after inspecting the rest of the mine, attempts 
to locate the cause of failure, which is usually found 
to be defective wiring. After making repairs, the shot- 
firer goes to the surface and throws the switch again, 
to shoot the district separately. Jt seldom occurs that 
an entire district fails, and in fact the percentage of 
missed shots is negligible, being less than one-half per 
cent. 

The cost of operating the shotfiring system is: 
Labor, 1.69¢c. per ton; material, 0.65c. per ton; total, 
2.34c. per ton. 

Manways are maintained in the different mines, and 
instead of a series of doors to constitute air locks 
where return air courses are crossed, overcasts are 
used to carry the return air over the manway, which 
is used as an auxiliary intake. The cost of steel doors 
with concrete settings would amount to much more 
than the cost of an overcast, and there is the added 
advantage of the additional intake as well as greater 
safety to men and animals using the travelingway. 
Brushing for overcasts is nearly always in coal, hence 
the reasonable cost. 

Electricity is used extensively, the voltage being 250 
direct current. All trolley wire is placed at least 72 
ft. above the rail. Feeder wires are supported from 
the roof, as are also the negative wires where these 
are used. All locomotive haulage tracks are bonded. 

Main haulage roads are laid with 60-lb. rails. Room 


entries, where gathering motors are used, are laid with 





GENERAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE MODERN CAMPS 
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40-lh rail, as are also many of the entries where horse 
haulage prevails. Thirty-pound steel is standard for 
rooms. All frogs and switch points are made in the 
central shop to a standard design. Frogs are riveted 
-securely to heavy plates and both frog and switch 
points are planed to line, as it is believed that good 
track is not only desirable from an efficiency stand- 
point, but from one of safety as well. 

The mines are nongaseous, but inspections are made 
just as rigorously as though gas existed. In addition 
to the regular force of firebosses and shot inspectors, 
the company employs a general mine inspector, whose 
duties involve semimonthly inspections of all mines, as 
well as giving instructions in first-aid and mine rescue 
work. An instruction car is maintained, which is well 
stocked with supplies and apparatus at all times. 

Monthly meetings of superintendents, foremen, fire- 
bosses and others are held, at which the quéstion of 
safety is always given a prominent place. Suggestions 
are asked for, and if considered sound, are referred 
to different department heads for attention. At the 
next meeting reports are called for, and during two 
years’ time innumerable valuable suggestions have re- 
ceived attention. Fan belts and practically all other 
belts running close to the floor in travelingways have 
been guarded. Overhead belts 6 in. or more in width 
are protected by guards. Gears have been covered, 
railings have been constructed, and numerous other 
safety precautions have been inaugurated. 


CARELESSNESS IS A CAPITAL CRIME 


The editor of Coal Age states that “carelessness 

today is a capital crime,’ which is granted; but as 
long as the human animal is engaged in industrial 
pursuits there will be a preponderance of those acci- 
dents directly attributable to carelessness. Another 
fruitful source of personal injury can be traced to the 
increased use of mechanical appliances, both under- 
ground and on the surface, while the grave labor 
shortage existing at the present time will undoubtedly 
lead to the employment of more and more mechanical 
devices, with a consequent increase in the accidents 
from this source. It is questionable, however, whether 
the total number of accidents will be increased, as 
greater efficiency will undoubtedly tend to regulate the 
ratio of accidents to tonnage, and will probably reduce 
rather than increase the ratio of accidents to total num- 
ber of employees. 
* Sociology, as applied to coal mining, is a compara- 
tively recent term, it having been thought, up until a 
few years ago, that anything was good enough for a 
mining camp. I well remember many camps in several 
of the greatest coal-producing states, which only a 
few years ago were constructed all on the same model, 
painted all the same color ‘(usually the conventional 
box-car red), littered all with the same assortment of 
cans, garbage, etc., and showing the same lack of vege- 
tation. 

Many of the houses were constructed of 1x12 hem- 
lock with 1x4 battens and without studding, the 
upright boards supporting the second story. No plaster 
or ceiling was thought necessary, and the Police Gazette 
and other kindred publications served as wall paper, 
and incidentally as a hiding place for the sportive 
little cimex lectularius. 
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A CONCRETE OVERCAST 


It is customary when building a camp to set the 
houses on posts in lieu of foundations, and whenever 
possible standing stumps were utilized. The monotony 
of many a row was broken by the zeal of some eco- 
nomical genius who would shift a house out of line 
in order to corner it on a stump and thus save cutting 
a post for the corner. 

Since the word sociology has been added to the coal- 
mine lexicon, however, wonderful progress has been 
made, and the newer camps and many of the older ones 
have been made as habitable as conditions would permit. 

The houses in the camps of the United States Fuel 
Co. are all plastered, nearly all supplied with water, 
quite a number with baths, all with electric lights 
and quite a few with steam heat. Four-roomed houses 
with water and electric lights rent for $9.50 per month. 
Four-roomed houses with bath, lights and water, $12 
per month. Larger houses are rented on the same basis. 

Garbage cans are supplied to all houses, and are 
emptied at least twice each week. Streets are lighted 
by 250-watt nitrogen-filled lamps, spaced about 300 
ff., apart. 

Several hundred trees have been donated by officials 
and planted throughout the camps. War gardens and 
lawns are the order of the day, notwithstanding the 
fact that the altitude of the camps range from 7200 
to over 8000 ft., and that the country is a desert unless 
irrigated. 

A hospital, capable of accommodating 15 or 20 
patients, is nearing completion. A nurse will be em- 
ployed constantly, who when no patients are in the 
hospital will perform welfare work among the families 
of the foreign employees. 

An amusement hall is under course of construction 
that will supply the needs of two of the camps’ which 
are close together. It will contain bowling alleys, 
billiard and pool tables, card tables, gymnasium, shower 
baths, etc., in the basement. Above will be an auditori- 
um with stage, ladies’ rest room, dressing rooms and 
moving-picture machine. 

A rifle club at one of the camps owns its own build- 
ing, which at the present time is also used as a dance 
hall and picture house. Good baseball teams are sup- 
ported and tennis courts are maintained at each of the 
camps. The tennis honors were carried off for several 
years by the Japanese boys at one of the camps. 

Bathhouses at each of the mines are planned for the 
near future, as are improved amusement halls at the 
camps which now have inadequate facilities. 
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Design of Small Mine Hospitals” 


By O. L. PUCKETT AND J. B. DEHART 
Northern American Collieries, Ltd., Lethbridge Colliery, Coalhurst, Alta. 





SYNOPSIS —The article discusses hospitals 
costing from $1300 to $7000, with a cost per bed 
varying from $217 to $633.31. Due consideration 
is paid to the essentials of general design, though 
building details are not considered because the 
materials of construction are similar to those in 
use in dwelling houses. 


Ltd., contemplated the building and equipping of a 
hospital for their employees at Coalhurst, Alta. 
Coalhurst is an incorporated village with a population 
of about 1500 persons. In the winter the mine em- 
ploys about 600 men. Each employee pays $1.50 a 
month, $1 being for medical attendance and 50c. for 
hospital charges. These payments secure medical at- 
tention and hospital care, not only for the employee, but 
also for his wife and family. Generally speaking, the 
system just described is that in vogue throughout Al- 
berta. 
The amount of money that the company was able to 
spend was limited and consequently economy was an im- 
portant feature in the design of the building. The plans 
were prepared by the company’s engineering staff in 
consultation with the doctor. It was found that little 
information could be obtained on the design of small 
hospitals. The designs that had been published in the 
technical journals were too large and costly for the 
requirements of a town like Coalhurst. 

Through the courtesy of the officials of the respec- 
tive companies, we secured from other mines plans of 
several small hospitals. These were carefully studied. 
The purpose of writing this paper is to give the benefit 
of our experience and possibly assist anyone else who 
desires to erect a similar building. 

Any company which can afford an expensive hospital 
will no doubt have it designed by expert architects. The 
cost becomes a secondary consideration and in such a 
building many desirable features which in a small hospi- 
tal are classed as unnecessary could, and rightly should, 
be included. 

When designing a hospital the following points should 
be kept in mind: The wards should be well ventilated, 
lighted and heated. The windows in the wards should 
be so arranged that they come between the beds so as to 
prevent drafts on the patients’ heads. Windows about 
6 ft. center to center should fill this condition. The 
passages and stairways must have room enough for the 
transportation of patients on stretchers wherever neces- 
sary. : 

The operating room should be as centrally situ- 
ated with respect to the wards as possible and must have 
a large skylight. The operating room should not be 
smaller than 10 x 12 ft. There should be a dressing 
room next to the operating room. By putting the bath- 
room next to the operating room it can be made to 
serve both as a dressing room and a bathroom. The 
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kitchen should be located as centrally as possible with 
respect to the wards and to the nurses’ living room, so 
as to reduce to a minimum the distance which meals 
have to be carried. The kitchen should be large enough 
to allow the setting out of trays with the patients’ meals. 

There should be a veranda for convalescent patients. 
Wherever possible waste space should be utilized for 
closets, as a lot of bed linen and other like material must 
always be kept in a hospital. 

Generally speaking, the ward in a small hospital that 
is most economical of space is of rectangular shape and 
about 16 ft. wide. When its width is of this dimension 
it is possible to have a row of beds on each side standing 
out from the walls and a 4-ft. passageway down the 
center between the feet of the beds. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show the floor plans and front and 
side elevations of a hospital that is in use at one of the 
large mines in Alberta. This town is situated a con- 
siderable distance from any large town and is there- 
fore entirely dependent on its own hospital accommoda- 
tion. The good points of-this design are: Easy access 
to the operating room from the ward; ample closet 
room; a commodious store room; a pantry; a large 
nurses’ room. 


N THE other hand, the design is open to criticism 

because of the large amount of waste space. There 
are, on the ground floor alone, three halls, a receiving 
room, a hall proper and a waiting room. The operating 
room is not provided with a-dressing room. The supply 
room might easily have been made smaller and part of it 
used as a dressing room, or, again, the supply room 
might have been substituted for one of the numerous 
halls or for the spare room on the second floor. The 
washroom next to the ward may almost be considered as 
a luxury because in most of the cases at a mine hospital 
the patient is taken straight to his bed or to the operat- 
ing table. The center hall downstairs apparently has no 
light from natural sources. The main ward is a little 
too narrow for two rows of beds. Thus equipped with 
beds occupying 6 ft. each, there is only 2 ft. 6 in. left 
for a passage down the center. The windows are spaced 
so that the heads of the beds when arranged evenly in a 
row will come between windows and, as mentioned be- 
fore, this is a good feature. Taken as a whole the hospi- 
tal would seem to have limited accommodation for pa- 
tients when cost is taken into consideration. It would 
appear that the money spent on rooms not absolutely 
needed might have been more advantageously used to in- 
crease the accommodation for patients. 

A small female ward 10 x 19 ft., giving ample room 
for three beds, could have been substituted for the re- 
ceiving room and washroom by cutting off a small area 
of the main ward. The closet next to what is the re- 
ceiving room could have been converted into another 
toilet, opening off this ward, and female patients would 
be transported without difficulty from the ward to the 
operating room or vice versa. It would seem that such a 
ward, in an isolated camp, would have been far more 
useful than the present receiving rooms and washrooms. 
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FIGS. 1 TO 8. FLOOR PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF SOME SMALL MINE HOSPITALS 


Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 show floor plans and front. side elevations of a hospital at a large mine in Alberta. Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8 show 
plans and elevations of a hospital at one of the mines in the Crowsnest Pass 
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FIGS. 9 TO 20. ELEVATIONS AND FLOOR PLANS OF SOME SMALL MINE HOSPITALS 


Figs. 9 and 10—Plan and elevation of another mine in Crowsnest Pass. Figs. 11 to 13—One of three designs drawn up by 
engineering staff of North American Collieries, Ltd. Figs. 14 to 16—Same as preceding plan, with addition of a bathroom. Figs. 
17 to 20—Like the two preceding designs, only laid out with a view to economy 
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The really essential parts of a hospital are the wards 
and operating room. 

At the average mine there are offices and a lot of other 
buildings, but these are there merely to enable the mine 
itself to do its productive work. And so it is with every 
other concern. There is the productive part and there 
are accessories, necessary, it is true, for the operation 
of the productive part, but nevertheless not directly 
productive themselves. In a hospital the nurses’ rooms, 
etc., are the accessories which, though necessary, are not 
directly productive, and the hospital itself may be said 
to consist of the wards and operating room. 

The rest of the rooms are merely there that the wards 
and operating room may be used to the best advantage, 
and for this reason these departments will be called the 
“actual hopsital.” If different hospitals have equally 
convenient accessories in the way of nurses’ rooms, 
etc., for the operation of the “actual hospital” then the 
percentage of the total floor space which is occupied 
by the actual hospital and the total cost of the building 
divided by the floor space of the actual hospital give a 
fair idea of the economy of the design. 


F COURSE, there are a lot of other considerations 

to be taken into account as well. A hospital which is 
suitable for one mine may not be suited to the conditions 
at another mine. Also it is quite conceivable that a 
hospital could be designed with a very large percentage 
of actual hospital and yet the wards and operating room 
might be of such a shape that they would be entirely 
unsuited to the purpose for which they were intended. 
All the hospitals mentioned in this paper were designed 
for actual use, and it must therefore be assumed that 
all rooms are more or less suited for the purpose for 
which they were designed. ; 

Nevertheless, when comparing the different percent- 
ages and costs per square foot of actual hospital, the 
convenience of the whole building and suitability for 
the purpose for which it was designed must be borne in 
mind. In the design shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, the 
total floor space is 3405 sq.ft. and the actual hospital 
constitutes 21 per cent. of this. If another ward had 
been built, as suggested, this figure would have been 
raised to 26.8 per cent. The total cost of this building 
excluding plumbing, heating and lighting was about 
$5200, making the cost, as based on the area of the 
actual hospital, $7.27 per square-foot. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8 show plans and elevations of a 
hospital at one of the mines in “the Crowsnest Pass.” 
This is an excellently laid out building of a somewhat 
more elaborate design. The first cost of the building 
was not a vital feature, and for this reason an isolation 
ward was warranted. An isolation ward is not often 
used in such a hospital. Practically the only cases for 
which it would be used would be the rare ones of an 
infectious disease developing while a patient was in the 
hospital. 

In could also be used for typhoid cases, but typhoid is 
so mildly infectious that isolation is not absolutely nec- 
essary. It can therefore be omitted from a hospital 
where economy of design is important. The only ob- 
jectionable feature of the design is the operating room 
which, as shown in the drawings, has no skylight. The 
cost of the building including heating, plumbing and 
lighting was $8759. The building itself would cost ap- 
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proximately $7000. The total floor space is 3540 sq.ft. 
The floor space occupied by wards and operating room 
is 1488 sq.ft. or 42 per cent. of the whole. The cost of 
the building per square foot of actual hospital is $4.71. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show the plan and elevation of a 
small hospital which was built by the miners at another 
of the mines in the Crowsnest Pass. The design is 
not a very good one. The bathroom is a long way 
from the operating room, the ward is a little wider than 
is necessary for one row of beds and not wide enough 
for two rows. There is no skylight in the operating 
room and there is practically no accommodation for the 
nursing staff. This latter feature makes the building 
appear abnormally economical by the method of com- 
parison adopted in this paper. The cost of the building 
would be approximately $1300. The total floor space is 
1424 sq.ft., and the actual hospital occupies 725 sq.ft., 
or 50.8 per cent. of the entire space. The cost per 
square foot of actual hospital is $1.79. 

Three hospital designs were drawn up by the engi- 
neering staff of the North American Collieries, Ltd. 
The first of these, a single-story building, is shown in 
plan and elevation in Figs. 11, 12 and 13. The men’s 
ward is wide enough for two rows of beds and the 
women’s ward for one row. There are two waiting 
rooms. One of these is the hospital waiting room for 
visitors and the other is the doctor’s waiting room, to be 
used in connection with the doctor’s office. 

There are not very many cupboards and there is no 
bathroom or dressing room in connection with the oper- 
ating room. The actual hospital floor space is 908 sq.ft. 
and the total floor space is 2234 sq.ft., making the actual 
hospital floor space 40.60 per cent. of the whole area. 
The cost of the building was estimated at $3640, making 
a cost of $4.01 per sq.ft. of actual hospital. 


HE second design is shown in Figs. 14, 15 and 16. 

This building contains essentially the same rooms as 
the first with the addition of a bathroom. Being a 
two-story building, the foundation and roof costs are 
less. On the other hand the rooms are a little larger 
and there is more waste space. The estimated cost is 
$3250. The total floor space is 2905 sq.ft. and the floor 
space occupied by actual hospital is 924 sq.ft., or 31.8 per 
cent. of the total. The cost per square foot of actual 
hospital is $3.52. 

A third building was designed eliminating all rooms 
which were not absolutely necessary and laid out with a 
view to economy. Plans of this building are shown in 
Figs. 17, 18, 19 and 20. Unlike the first two designs 
there are no private wards, and the two nurses’ bed- 
rooms are replaced by one larger room. It was neces- 
sary to put one of the wards upstairs. The operating 
room might have been downstairs in place of the nurses’ 
room, but it was thought preferable to have the oper- 
ating room next to the bathroom. The estimate for this 
building is $2600.- The total floor space is 2200 sq.ft., 
and the floor space occupied by wards and operating 
room is 717 sq.ft., or 82.6 per cent. of the whole. 
The cost per square foot of actual hospital is $3.63. 

This plan seems less economical than the other de- 
signs because they are schemed for more patients, yet 
not so many more tht they require more nurses and in 
consequence more *=¥ses’ accommodation. The maxi- 
mum efficiency in a small hospital would be obtained if 
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room were required for the exact number of patients 
to whom two nurses could attend. 

However, if this number of patients is more than 
need be accommodated, it is not a saving to put up a 
larger and more expensive building, though it might 
show a smaller cost per square foot and per bed. This 
is the condition at Coalhurst, and consequently a $3000 
building which is large enough is more economical than 
a $4000 one which, though theoretically more efficient 
in design, is unnecessarily large. It is difficult to see 
how the last design could have been cut down. By omit- 
ting the doctor’s office and consultation room the living 
room could have been moved to the front and the nurses’ 
room to the main building, but as the doctor pays rent 
for his offices the extra room behind more than pays 
for itself. 

The table following shows for the different hospitals 
building cost, floor space and other details. The build- 
ings are numbered in the order in which they have been 
discussed. The table shows also the cost per bed when 
the hospital is filled to its normal capacity. In the case 
of hospital No. 2 the normal capacity of the isolation 
ward is figured as one bed because it is unlikely that 
this ward would be filled at the same time as the others. 


Floor Area, Cost per 

Total Floor Actual Sq.Ft. No.of Cost per 

Hospital Building Area, Hospital, of Actual Beds Bed 
Number Cost Sq.Ft. Sq.Ft. ospital Provided Pro, ided 
1 $5,200 3,405 715 $7.27 8 $633.31 
2 7,000 2540 —*1, 488 4.71 21 333 00 
+35) 1,300 1,424 725 hes? 6 217.00 
4 3,640 2,234 908 4.01 14 260.00 
5 3,250 2,905 924 B52 13 250 00 
6 2,600 2,200 717 3.63 1 236.50 


* Practically no accommodation for the nursing staff. 

The estimates of the costs of the buildings where 
actual figures were not available were all made on the 
same assumptions. Foundations were included, but no al- 
lowance was made for plumbing, heating or lighting. The 
costs of labor and material used in the estimates were as 
follows: Carpenters, $4.85 per day; common laborers, 
$2.47 per day; lumber, $22.50, per thousand feet B.M.; 
concrete $7.50 per yd. A 10-hour day was assumed for 
all the labor employed. 

It is interesting to note the enormous difference be- 
tween the cost per bed of these hospitals and that shown 
in “The Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book.” The 
costs given in this book are, for cottage hospitals for 
small towns, $1200 to $1750 per bed. This figure in- 
cludes equipment, heating and lighting, etc., but com- 
pared with those given in the table, the cost of which 
vary from $217 to $633.33, they would appear to be 
quite misleading. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to consider 
the details of the building construction. Small hospitals 
such as have been discussed are exactly similar in con- 
struction to any other frame building, and a description 
of construction details would be superfluous. 


Efficiency at the Face 
By CLYDE BERKEY 


Hooversville, Pennsylvania 
Conditions around the mines have changed much in 
the last two years. Old methods for gaining efficiency 
are inadequate. Two years ago you could take a man 
into a place and tell him to work it. To show him where 
to place timbers and clean a car or to of rock, and do 
whatever else was necessary to have the place timbered, 
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rock-cleaned, and put in fine condition, and give him 
the promise, “I will pay you for the time it takes to 
clean it up,” was all that was necessary to have the 
work done. If the coal would not pay for the work 
it was better to let the place alone than to have the 
miner do the work without pay. 

At the present time these methods will not apply. 
The miner expects you to be efficient, and have every 
place in the mine in good shape. If you have 100 bad 
places and want them worked you will have to do some 
scheming. You absolutely must have the place in shape 
before you attempt to take the miner in to look it over, 
even if you have to rout a company man out three hours 
before starting time to bail water and cut.a little loose 
coal to get the place polished up before the arrival of 
the new miner. 

I have been unable to find a scheme whereby to start 
new men in a bad place, under the present conditions, 
unless the place is made to look good, but I have found 
a way to get efficiency after the miner has started. The 
best results I have got are through the use of a black- 
board at the face of each working place. This is made 
from two pieces of flooring 3 ft. long, bearing say 
the following inscription: 

9/28/17 Safety First 
Danger May Exist. Props Too Far from Face 
Keep 4 Ft. to Face 

On blackboards we try to keep before the miners the 
dangers that may exist. After marking them on the 
board, we explain the inscription to the miner. If. we 
find the place in extra-fine shape, his face board will be 
marked: 

9/28/17 Safety First 
EFFICIENT MINER 

The meaning of ‘Efficient Miner” is explained to the 
miner when he receives that mark. We also use a large 
board 6 ft. square on the outside, facing the tipple 
where each miner, as he goes to or comes from work, 
will see the following: 

SAFETY AT ALL TIMES 
The efficient miner is one who performs his work 
with ordinary care, and with safety for himself 
and others. ARE YOU IN THIS CLASS? LOOK 
AT YOUR FACT BOARD. 

Placing these boards where any person coming to the 
rooms may see the miner’s efficient or inefficient mark 
exerts a tendency for more efficient work. By giving 
the men at the same time personal instructions we are 
certain to have less accidents and increased efficiency. 








NEW RIVER COLLIERIES CO.’S LARGE CLUBHOUSE 
AT ECCLES, W. VA. 


October 13, 1917 
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Accident Statistics and the Operator’ 


Showing How the Operator Can Help in the 
Reduction of Accidents by a Careful Compilation 
of Records and the Interchange of Safety Ideas 


EFORE offering any 
B suggestions as to what 

the operator can do to 
help compile accurate accident 
statistics, it is well to point out 
some of the reasons why acci- 
dent statistics are necessary. 
Statistics are not intended to 
be a record of the experience, 
discomfort, pains and suffer- 
ings of the employee to be 
handed down to future genera- 
tions; to furnish statisticians 
with a set of figures which 
may be juggled to suit any 
peculiar whim; nor to provide 
data for the construction of 
fancy charts. These, however, 
are necessary adjuncts to the 


By ALBERT H. FAY 


Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 





grasped when one realizes that more than 

6,000,000 men are engaged in the mines 
throughout the world. Of this number 3,800,000 
are employed in the coal mines and 2,200,000 in the 
metal mines. In addition, millions more are engaged 
in the allied industries directly dependent upon the 
mines for coal and metal. Mining is one of the haz- 
ardous industries in the United States and employs 
over 1,000,000 men, of which 3 out of every 1000 
men employed are killed each year by reason of some 
accident. While complete data relating to nonfatal 
injuries are not available, yet reports to the Bureau 
of Mines for all metal mines in the United States 
show that about 200 men per 1000 per year are 
injured sufficiently to cause a loss of time. A reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. in the number of mine accidents 
would mean a saving of 1500 lives in the United 
States every year, in addition to reducing the loss 
of time and suffering resulting from more than 
200,000 nonfatal injuries. 


"Tes magnitude of the mining industry may be 


to these questions that should 
be recorded in accident statis- 
tics. So long as accidents oc- 
cur, it is necessary for the 
operator to keep correct and 
detailed records. He should 
study intelligently every ac- 
cident from all angles. At 
the close of the year, he should 
take an inventory of his ac- 
cident records with the object 
of finding out what and who 
was to blame for each group. 
Having discovered the princi- 
pal causes, he should see that 
proper remedies are then ap- 
plied; for example, should it 
be known that a certain type 
of machine has cut off a dozen 


main purpose, which is to ob- 
tain information by which to 
diagnose industrial accidents in order to determine the 
cause and provide a remedy. Statistical records are 
absolutely essential as a matter of evidence to prove the 
guilt of certain mechanical devices, which assault with 
intent to maim or kill, and to determine with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy the personal element entering 
into the cause of accidents. As in every court of jus- 
tice, it is necessary to have available all the evidence, in 
order that proper sentences may be determined. 


HERE are a few operators who have not awak- 

ened to the need of statistics and therefore feel, 
when asked for certain information concerning acci- 
dents to their employees, that it is a sort of inquisition 
being forced upon them to disclose their private busi- 
ness. This is far from being the case. The informa- 
tion is to be used for their benefit as well as for the 
welfare of their employees. Whatever will help human 
beings in a matter of health and comfort will pay good 
dividends to the man who provides these essentials. 
Sick and crippled employees in the hospital or at home 
are a burden to themselves, to their families, the com- 
munity and the state, and are of no benefit whatever to 
their employers. Even though a crippled man may be 
employed as a pensioner, he cannot render full service 
to his employer. 

Statistics should empody all the information available 
concerning each accident if the best results are to be 
obtained. It is not enough to know that a man fell 
down a shaft and was killed. Why did he fall down? 
Who was to blame? Was the shaft properly guarded? 
Could the accident have been avoided? It is the answer 





*Paper entitled “What Can the Operator Do To Aid Accident 
Statistics,” read before the Mining Section of the National Safety 
Council at its New York meeting, Sept. 13, 1917. 





fingers during the year, the 
remedy is not to supply addi- 
tional fingers, but to devise a guard for the machine 
or install another type for this particular work. 

If human beings were perfect, and it were possible 
to devise perfect machinery, there would be no need 
for accident statistics. A worker has a lapse of memory 
for an instant, and a machine moves 3 in. too far and 
crushes a man to death. Another did not look where 
he was stepping, and as a result fell down a shaft. True 
enough, the shaft should have been guarded to prevent 
the thoughtless from going into it. Lead pencils have 
rubbers because people make mistakes. Industries have 
many accidents because of mistakes; many accidents oc- 
cur because of carelessness, and many because of im- 
proper mechanical devices. Mistakes are made by mana- 
gers as well as by employees; both are often careless, 
and both are responsible for mechanical equipment—the 
employer in providing it and the employee in keeping it 
in proper condition when installed and turned over to 
him to operate. 


N all industries there are a certain number of acci- 

dents that are inherent, accidents for which it is 
impossible to place the blame on anyone. These equal 
about 50 per cent. in the mining industry. The re- 
sponsibility for the remainder may be placed about 
equally on the operator and the employee, as shown by 
the records of the inspectors of the Union of South 
Africa. 

In order that accident records of one company or 
state may be comparable with another, they should be 
collected and tabulated on a uniform basis, care being 
taken to separate each branch of the industry from all 
others. The number of men employed should be classi- 
fied as underground and surface employees, with a 


corresponding grouping of fatal and nonfatal injuries 
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by principal causes. Uniformity may be brought about 
by the standardization of state laws relating to statis- 
tics. The Bureau of Mines is doing all in its power 
toward this end, having had a committee draft standard 
rules and regulations as relating to metal mines, while 
one relating to coal mines is under consideration. It is 
hoped that state legislatures will adopt as nearly as 
conditions will permit the rules and regulations pro- 
posed by the bureau. The operators can help in this. 

Exact records of labor are necessary. These should 
include the number of men on the payroll; the days and 
wages lost by reason of accidents, as well as the days off 
duty from other causes. A classification of employees 
by occupation is desirable, by reason of the varying 
occupational hazards. Inasmuch as all industrial plants 
do not have the same number of working hours per 
day or per year, it would assist very materially in the 
matter of comparing accident records and rates if the 
operators would keep a record of the time actually 
worked by all employees. In other words, the plant 
which operates on the basis of 10 hours per day should 
have a greater accident hazard than a similar one 
operating on an 8-hour basis, and a comparison of the 
two without an adjustment is not fair to either. The 
company’s payroll in every case, except in contract labor, 
shows the number of hours for which wages are paid 
during the day, week, month or year. Taking the num- 
ber of hours as a basis upon which to calculate the ac- 
cident frequency, it is an easy matter to arrive at the 
number of 3000-hour or 2000-hour workers. 

Comparing accidents on the basis of the number of 
men on the payroll is not strictly correct, although it 
may answer for all comparative purposes. In most 
cases the number on the payroll is considerably higher 
than the number actually at work, thus having a tend- 
ency-to show in reality a lower accident record than 
would otherwise appear. 


F, the operators are desirous of obtaining lower in- 

surance rates than they are now paying, it can be ob- 
tained by keeping correct records of labor and all ac- 
cidents, and having available sufficient proof to show 
that the accidents at certain plants are not as high as 
they are at other plants of a similar nature. The ab- 
sence of records has a tendency to hold the rates higher 
than- perhaps they should:be. 

The campaign of education for employees in the vari- 
ous. industries has. also been extended to the mining 
industry, to the extent that many of the larger operators 
are ‘making special efforts to educate their workmen in 
various ways. ‘So far as accidents are concerned, prob- 
ably the principal thing that can be done by the opera- 
tor along educational lines is to see that the employees 
are thoroughly instructed as to the dangers which they 
encounter when' they enter the mine, and to furnish 
them, through their superintendents and shift bosses, 
instructions as-to-how to avoid accidents and take care 
of themselves: Much of this educational work may. be 
done through safety committees, which. should consist, 
in part, of members from the various occupations in and 
about the mines, giving the miner an opportunity to 
make suggestions which he considers will prevent acci- 
dents in his particular department. Many of the com- 
panies have these committees actively at work, and they 
are meeting with gratifying results. 
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Another feature which might assist in accident re- 
duction is the matter of publicity. Whenever a mine 
operator finds that he has discovered some means of 
preventing accidents in certain branches of his work, 
it would be serving his fellow operators a good turn if 
he would in some way let his ideas be known to them. 
Any exchange of ideas with reference to safety work 
among the operators of a district or community should 
result in much good being accomplished toward the re- 
duction of accidents. 

As a summary of what the operators may do to as- 
sist in accident statistics the following is suggested: 
(1). Keep exact records of accidents as to time, place, 
cause and result of accident along the line of the report 
required by the insurance companies before they pay 
a claim. (2) Keep detailed records of men employed, 
days worked, as well as shifts and wages lost by reason 
of .accident. It will assist materially in obtaining the 
proper’ insurance rate. (3) The standardization of 
mining laws, rules and regulations so that all companies 
will be required to render to the state mine inspector 
the same type of report. (4) Codperation with state 
and Federal agencies. This will not be a difficult task 
when all the facts appear in the operators’ records. (5) 
Spread the safety-first propaganda as much as possible 
in any manner whatever whereby an interest may be 
created among the employees, and in this connection 
make public your methods of accident prevention. (6) 
Prevent accidents as much as possible to the point: of 
elimination, and then there will be no need of statistics. 


Mine Workers Handy in a Cyclone 


After a recent cyclone which occurred in the south- 
western part of the country, late on the afternoon of 
Friday, June 1, 1917, miners’ first-aid crews from mines 
some 40 miles from the scene of the disaster rendered 
good service. The railroad authorities, on being noti- 
fied that the cyclone had struck Coalgate, Okla., a 
mining town, prepared a special train to carry nurses 
to that place. The miners were notified and several 
first-aid teams responded, equipped with working 
clothes and miners’ lamps. As it was necessary to 
search the ruins for the dead and injured, these men 
with the pit lamps rendered valuable service in finding 
the dead and wcunded and in rendering first aid to 
the latter. One of the first-aid men stated that he 
had assisted the doctors in dressing 30 injuries. All 
of these men were recently trained by the Bureau of 
Mines representative, and it will thus be seen that 
the work is of value to the community in general as 
well as to the miners. 
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Western Fuel Co.’s Third Annual Picnic 


By J. W. JEMSON 


Nanaimo, British Columbia 


HE third annual picnic of the Western Fuel Co., of 
Nanaimo, B. C., was held at Newcastle Island, Na- 
naimo, on Aug. 18, 1917. About 4000 persons at- 
tended the affair, and the experience that was gained in 
the two former outings was summarized in this event, 
which was conceded the best by all those who attended. 





THE LADIES HAD A SIRST-AID CONTEST 





spared no expense in providing everything necessary 
for a pleasant outing. The weather proved ideal and 
was a sample of British Columbia’s best. From the mo- 
ment they left the scows, the picnickers had nothing to 
do but enjoy themselves. 

For the youngsters there were swings, teeters and 
merry-go-rounds, and the manner in which they were 
patronized left no doubt that those who had furnished 
this feature had earned the unbounded gratitude of the 
little folks. 

A long program of sports was carried out, and the 
committee was kept busy till late in the day to com- 
plete the list of events. There were races for the young 
and old, married and single. The chief aim of the 
committee was to give every person an opportunity 
to win a prize, so a grand lottery was arranged, each 
one on the grounds receiving a ticket that entitled the 
holder to a chance for one of the many valuable prizes. 
Refreshments were free, and were dispensed with a 


THE CROWD OF PICNICKERS LANDING AT NEWCASTLE ISLAND; NOTICE THE SAFETY SIGNS 


The colliery management -gladly adopted any sugges- 
tion or scheme that was likely to interest the 
large gathering of adults and children, and not a 
derogatory remark was heard about. the arrangements 
made for the comfort and amusement of. the picnickers. 
To handle a. large crowd is no small undertaking, but 
thanks to the care and “Safety-First’” methods of the 
Western Fuel Co. not a hitch was salsa nes in me 
transportation facilities. 

Those responsible for the entertainment. program had 
made elaborate preparations, and the company had 





THE YOUNGSTERS HAD AN ENJOYABLE TIME 
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A FEW OF THE KIDDIES WENT SWIMMING 


lavish hand. Needless to say the kiddies took advantage 
of this to their full capacity. 

The event of the day that probably attracted the most 
attention was the tug-of-war contest for the colliery 
championship, in which five teams were entered. There 
were some strenuous pulls, one in particular lasting over 


The Man Who 
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30 minutes. The team representing Hot Mine was the 
victor, and holds the beautiful trophy which was pre- 
sented by John Lawson, president of the Western Fuel 
Company. 

The first-aid competition was well contested, and the 
work met with the appreciation of the spectators. The 
principal events were a five-men team event, a three- 
men team event and a one-man team event, and all were 
well contested. 

To encourage the women who are interested in first 
aid, a special prize was donated which brought out the 
contestants in good force. This being a new departure, 
it created some speculation. The event proved a com- 
plete success and will be repeated next year. 

In addition to the games and events of the day there 
were speeches by Mr. Fisher, representative of Fernie, 
B. C., in the Provincial Legislature, and the Hon. Wil- 
liam Sloan, Minister of Mines for British Columbia. 

There doubtless are many happy reunions in store for 
the miners of Nanaimo in the future, all of these tend- 
ing to produce a more harmonious feeling between em- 
ployer and employee. 


Will Not Obey 


By T. EDWIN SMITH 


Carmangay, Alberta, Canada 


possible, the mine owner or underground official has 

to deal not only with such perils as roof, gas, water 
and shooting, but also with the indifference of the 
miners themselves. There are men who are ignorant 
of the dangers arising from mine work, and they will 
take chances that imperil not only their own lives but 
the lives of others. These men need to be taught. 

There are those whom years of immunity have made 
careless and who always wait a few minutes to put 
up their timber; they neglect to sprag their coal or 
take chances with an unspragged car on a heavy grade 
rather than be bothered to stop and put in sprags and 
stop again at the foot of the grade to take them out. 
Such men are often cured of their carelessness by a 
narrow escape from a serious accident. However, after 
an accident many men are very often unable to take 
precautions again in this world, and any hope of effect- 
ing a cure by that method is a poor one. 

I believe that owners of coal mines and underground 
officials are conscientiously trying to make the mines 
safe, but their efforts are often nullified by the refusal 
of the men under their direction to obey orders. 

It has often been a matter of comment by investi- 
gators how much more willing men are to risk their 
lives in a certain dangerous occupation than to do other 
work that is perfectly safe but more disagreeable. The 
psychology of the thing is a puzzle, and the problem 
has not been given the attention it deserves. Why 
will men, take risks that they know are risks when 
they can avoid them? 

If it were only the contract coal diggers who do 
such things, we would have the explanation ready in 
the desire for more money. But the company men 
possess the same fault. They take risks that are un- 
called for. I have seen men clear out an old entry, 
where the timbers were cracking all about them and 


|: ATTEMPTING to make a mine as nearly safe as 


crawl under weak places to get a few lengths of rails, 
when a half a dozen ties set under the creaking timbers 
would have made the place safe. I have heard the 
fireboss give strict orders to the men to prop the 
sagging timbers before going under them and have 
seen those orders neglected absolutely. These men 
were paid by the hour. No one was hurrying them; 
on the contrary, the officials were urging them to make 
themselves safe on company time. Yet they refused 
and took desperate chances. 

Timbering is not pleasant work. Men have often 
gone into unsafe places and come out unhurt, so they 
take chances. Very often they take one chance too 
many, and then, from the boss’ point of view, the 
Compensation Act becomes a nightmare. Not only is 
the compensation payment a burden, but the loss of 
a workman is often serious in itself; and the indignant 
outcries of an outraged public demand new regulations, 
stricter enforcement of existing laws and new restric- 
tions which penalize the owner still further for an 
employee’s own carelessness. 

Something must be done to reduce the accidents due 
to a man’s own carelessness, often in direct violation 
of orders. Much can be done to enforce mine discipline 
by dismissal. However, a miner seldom cares for dis- 
missal, as he knows he can readily get a job in another 
mine. The foreman hesitates to discharge a man or 
even to threaten to discharge him, because he knows 
it will take but a little thing to cause the miner to 
gather his tools and go elsewhere. 

For the same reason, it is difficult to punish a miner 
for his neglect of orders, either by fines or by securing 
conviction under the various laws which are provided 
for the purpose. 

The Alberta Mines Act, sec. 94, provides that “every 
person shall at all times obey the lawful demands or 
orders of the person under whose charge he may be.” 
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This seems to cover the ground pretty thoroughly, 
especially as the penalty provided by the same act 
(sec. 128-2) is as follows: “Every other person who 
violates any of the provisions of this act shall on 
summary conviction be liable to penalty not exceeding 
$50 and costs. 

“Sec. 120: When any person is found guilty of an 
offense against this act which might reasonably have 
been expected to cause a serious accident or to result 
in personal injury, the tribunal adjudicating thereon 
shall be entitled to impose imprisonment with hard 
labor for a period not exceeding three months, in 
addition to any other penalty imposed, if it is shown 
that the offense was committed either wilfully or so 
negligently as to be a wilful violation of this act.” 

If this act were enforced strictly with respect to 
men who habitually refuse to obey orders, most offenses 
would be stamped out quickly. But there are two 
sources of weakness to such a policy, one inherent in 
the act. 

Sec. 133 of the Mines Act reads: “No prosecution for 
a violation against this act shall be instituted except 
(1) by the chief inspector; or (2) with the consent in 
writing of the Minister; or (3) some person appointed 
by the Minister.” 

When the manager finds that an offense has been 
committed, he cannot take the case to the nearest 
justice of the peace and have the offender fined while 


the recollection of the affair is fresh, but must wait 


until one of the district inspectors can be notified and 
can institute proceedings. 


HE other feature that prevents the enforcement of 

discipline is the reluctance of the officials to take 
steps to secure that enforcement. One case came under 
my observation: A miner was working about 6 ft. in 
advance of his timber, under a treacherous roof. The 
fireboss ordered him to put up timber before doing 
any more loading. The miner grabbed a pick and 
turned on the fireboss with these words: “You get to 
hell out of here or I will stick a pick in you.” 

Speaking of the event afterward, the fireboss said: 
“What could I do? The man is as good a coal digger 
as there is in the mine. . We are shorthanded as it is, 
and if I tried to make trouble for him he would simply 
quit and go over to vF 

Whatever the reasons, the provisions of the Mines 
Act designed to secure obedience have not been effec- 
tive. In 1916 only four prosecutions were recorded, 
though the violations must have run into thousands. 
How many accidents occurred in Alberta that year 
through such refusal to obey orders cannot be known. 
But the accidents that occurred, which would not have 
occurred if the Mines Act had been strictly observed, 
amount to nearly 35 per cent. of all accidents for 1916; 
perhaps more if all the details were told. 

Neither discipline nor the provisions of the Mines 
Act can be enforced, as long as a man can quit his job 
and get another regardless of whether he will obey or- 
ders or not. Some form of codperation between various 
employers in each district will be necessary to prevent 
that. If a man is fined or suspended for disobedience 
of an order, some agreement will be necessary to pre- 
vent his being hired for a certain period, say two weeks 
following the offense. This would allow the foreman 
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to fine or suspend the man or to make complaint to 
the inspector, for the miner could not get a job else- 
where for the prescribed period. | 

It would be necessary in that case for the officials to 
exercise great care in giving their orders. They must 
be sure the order is plain, that it is necessary, and 
that its enforcement would cause no hardship. To- 
gether with this greater care in giving orders would go 
a stricter supervision to see that they were carried out, 
and it would be insisted that officials report cases of 
disobedience. 

It would not be necessary to discipline many men in 
each mine. Once the men were convinced that orders 
were given to be obeyed, and that the men giving 
orders would take steps to insure obedience, most of 
them would be far more careful than they now are. 

I believe that much of the negligence of the miners 
toward orders and directions is due to the fact that 
the officials are not sufficiently careful in stating their 
orders. They are not attentive in watching for dis- 
obedience and are not willing to take the necessary 
trouble to secure obedience. By a definite policy, which 
should be explained to the officials, and a closer coéper- 
ation between employing mine operators, I believe dis- 
obedience and the accidents resulting therefrom may be 
avoided to a great extent. 


Do It Well 


By J. R. ALLARDYCE 
Saginaw, Michigan 
It’s the man that lifts his labor mean 
And gives it luster with the best; 
It’s the man that stamps his lot obscure 
And ranks it noble with the rest; 
It’s the man that has it in his power, 
Still drudging nobly to excel, 
That puts a premium on his part— 
Go, dig the ditch, and do it well! 


No fact of fate, or circumstance, 
The upward climbing may dispute; 
The great world holds its course secure 
For him who would advance a foot. 
It may be in that world of yours, 
Bound by some narrow trench or cell, 
Broad fields for service wait your act— 
Go, drive the wedge, and do it well! 


Think not the trifle to your hand 
Is worthless to the mighty whole— 
Art built the structure, bolt and strut, 
And fragmentary ore and coal 
Sent forces roaring to the task 
That forged the cannon and the shell; 
And tore the breach whence Freedom sped— 
Go, ply the pick, and do it well! 


For life’s to labor and to toil— 
To overcome; and bloodless fields 
Yield nobler conquest than the trench 
That hate and havoc only yield. 
And he who has one victory clinched, 
Where self’s obtrusive hosts rebel, 
Is peer with Cesar by that fact— 
Go, force the fight, and do it well! 
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Why Foreign Miners are Restless 


By ELLEN PHILLIP MURRAY 


Assistant Editor, 
S assistant editor of the Hungarian Miners’ 
A Journal for the past three years, I have had an 
opportunity to read letters written by thousands 
of miners representing virtually every section and min- 
ing camp in the United States. Since the environment, 
wishes and feelings of immigrant miners are identical 
irrespective of nationality, and furthermore since a 
decidedly great number of people working in the mining 
industry are immigrants, a discussion of their thoughts 
and feelings.as gleaned from these letters may not be 
altogether devoid of interest. 

The Hungarian Miners’ Journal is bound to its 
readers by the most intimate ties of friendship and 
fellowship. Hungarian miners look upon the paper as 
their own, and consequently write to us with the great- 
est of freedom about personal problems and difficulties 
with employers, which we gladly adjust. For this 
reason I feel well qualified to speak for immigrant 
miners in the United States. 

It is an undisputed fact that immigrant miners as 
a class are better workingmen than Americans. This 
may be explained readily by bearing in mind the bad 
conditions under which immigrants were accustomed to 
live and by taking into account the seriousness of their 
purpose. Naturally, they are eager to take advantage 
of the opportunity to earn higher wages than they 
had ever dreamed of before. And since most of them 
have a definite*life purpose to effect with their savings, 
they turn every ounce of energy into work in order 
to earn all the more. Operators are well aware of 
this and gladlv employ immigrants. The only fault 
they find with foreigners is that they are not steady 
workers and frequently change their places of employ- 
ment. It is useless to try to explain this habit by 
their restlessness, because this assertion is groundless. 
The real cause should be sought for in the indifference 
of foremen and superintendents, 

Now that the coal problem is bound up with the 
very existence of the nation, and there is a decided 
need for every miner during every working day, the 
problem of reducing to a minimum the loss of time 
resulting from change of employment is a vital one. 

Superintendents often complain: “I cannot under- 
stand why immigrants will not settle down in our camp. 
We pay good wages, there is plenty of opportunity for 
work, our houses are clean and light, provided with 
good drinking water, baths, gardens and yards suitable 
for poultry raising. We offer them every possible in- 
ducement and still cannot keep them here.” 

We who spend our days in solving the personal prob- 
lems and in adjusting the difficulties of immigrant 
miners can most readily point out the remedy for this 
complaint. 

Immigrants are scorned as strangers. Hungarians 
and Slavs are contemptuously referred to as “hunkys,” 
while Italians are derided as “‘wops.” They are not 
looked upon as human beings with the same rights and 
privileges as other men, And yet people wonder why 
immigrants are “restless,” or in other words, why they 
do not feel at home in the United States! 


“Hungarian Miners’ Journal,” 


New York City 

Some time ago I read a beautiful novel entitled 
“Slag,’’ by James Oppenheim. In this novel the author 
undertakes to set forth the plight and describe the feel- 
ings of a Hungarian Slav. His great knowledge of 
human nature and deep understanding of the workings 
of the human mind enable him to accomplish his pur- 
pose with startling precision. The story shows plainly 
that the immigrant does indeed feel he is the scum 
of the country, because both the American miner and 
superintendent insist upon considering him as nothing 
more than the component part of a very necessary ma- 
chine. It never seems to occur to either that foreigners 
have human souls and are also endowed with the natural 
craving for understanding, sympathy and a home; that 
it hurts them to the quick to be considered a migrating, 
homeless people who possess brawn and muscle but 
lack soul and mind. 


HE cruelty of this unenlightened attitude toward 

foreigners is sadly illustrated, aside from the thou- 
sands of cases personally known to me, by recent events 
in Missouri. The immediate cause of the disturbances is 
beside the point. The fact remains that immigrants 
were herded together like cattle and driven out of 
the state. There is no excuse for debasing men to the 
level of brutes. No man or group of men could be so 
guilty as to be exposed to mob violence. for every 
offense against the law has its corresponding penalty, 
and that after a fair trial. 

Operators now spend many thousands of dollars for 
the welfare of the miners. In a large number of 
camps the immigrants live in good, comfortable homes 
supplied with running water and baths, and surrounded 
by spacious gardens and yards; the mines are equipped 
with washing and dressing rooms; the camps are usu- 
ally provided with recreation halls. They offer material 
inducements, but are still very sparing with kind words, 





SOME HUNGARIAN MINERS AT HERRICK, OHIO 


October 13, 1917 


fellowship and handshakes. And yet these are the 
things that cost least and bring the best results. 

I have come across innumerable cases where im- 
migrant miners would prefer cheerfulness, cordiality 
and friendliness on the part of foremen and superin- 
tendents to higher wages coupled with indifference. 

The liberality of operators in providing for the wel- 
fare of their employees is worthy of all commendation. 
But their own interest as well as those of our com- 
monly beloved United States demand that we spare 
no pains in these trying days to increase the efficiency 
of the men working in the mining industry to the 
highest possible degree. In the pursuit of this end, 
employers should attempt to approach the hearts of 
the immigrants—if we may be permitted to express 
in these columns our conviction that immigrants cer- 
tainly do possess hearts—to forbid scoffing at them 
simply because they were born in foreign lands. 

Operators should direct their superintendents to 
observe this beautiful American maxim: “The smile 
wins, and usually wins the man who carries the smile.” 
Make occasional inquiries as to whether the immigrants 
have any troubles or wishes. If a man is exceptionally 
industrious, do not begrudge him a few words of com- 
mendation; it would do no harm to send him a letter 
acknowledging in the name of the firm his diligence. 





HUNGARIAN MINERS AT OTTAWA, W. VA. 


First from right to left: A 60-year-old Hungarian miner, who 
earns from $80 to $100 in two weeks 

Let superintendents and foremen recognize their men 

outside of the mines, shake hands with them, pay them 

casual visits on Sundays and show a real interest in 

their life after working hours. 

If there is an evening school in the camp, persuade 
the immigrants that they forward their own interests 
by learning to speak English. Patiently explain that 
a knowledge of the English language will make it 
possible for them to familiarize themselves with the 
beautiful ideals and magnificent institutions of this 
glorious land, and to take better advantage of-its un- 
paralleled opportunities. Do not allow traveling agents 
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to exploit their credulity by the sale of worthless shares 
and building lots. 

If the men hold an amusement for the benefit of 
their societies or for a similar purpose, send a rep- 
resentative to the amusement. Encourage immigrant 
societies by occasional contributions. When Christmas 
day arrives, see to it that unmarried men do not sit 
alone in a forsaken room with aching hearts and feel- 
ings of lonelinegs and desertion. 

America’s war is being fought by the miner as well 
as by the uniformed soldier. He sustains the man at 





A GROUP OF HUNGARIAN MINERS FROM WARD, W. VA. 


the front, and he should be just as well taken care 
of, for he too serves the country. And the poor im- 
migrant, torn from country and friends, needs special 
sympathy. Give him to understand that he is not 
among indifferent strangers, but that the people of this 
country are sparing no effort to make him feel that 
this is his home, that its Government shields him just 
as much as a native citizen, and that it not only ex- 
pects him to do his duty but also looks after his needs. 

Greatly as the average immigrant miner suffers from 
loneliness and want of sympathetic friends, his claims 
are trifling indeed. How grateful he can be for just 
a few kind words! How easy it is to satisfy him! 
It is certain that every immigrant, irrespective of 
nationality, would gladly settle down in any mining 
camp where he senses a little attention, solicitude and 
friendliness on the part of the officials. 

If we were asked to make special mention of Hun- 
garian miners, we should say that any one who has had 
anything to do with Hungarians knows that to those who 
greet us with a cane we answer with a club, but that on 
the other hand our national tragedy, the suppression, ex- 
ploitation and political dependence of our native land, 
are all living proofs of our unselfishness, our willing- 
ness to serve even at the expense of self-sacrifice, if 
rewarded with kindness. 
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Welfare Work of Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


By DR. S. P. MENGEL 


Chief Surgeon, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


HEN the Pennsylvania Compensation Law was 

to go into effect on Jan. 1, 1916, the vice presi- 

dent and manager of the Lehigh Valley Coal 

Co., F. M. Chase, was not satisfied with simply launching 
a safety-first movement in order to reduce the waste due 
to preventable accidents and industrial diseases, but 
he went a step farther and made a far more liberal 
contribution to the employees of the company, in the 
interest of their health and happiness, by extending 
to them the offices of a welfare, or social, nurse. It 
was his idea that a splendid work could be accomplished 
by extending to every employee and his family, in case 
of both accident and sickness, the services of a com- 
petent, well-trained and experienced professional nurse. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. employs about 18,000 men. 
The workings are divided into six districts, or divi- 
sions. Into each division a trained nurse was sent. 
Accordingly, there were six professional nurses ap- 
pointed. These nurses were instructed that their duties 
consisted not only of professionally caring for the 
injured employees, but also to extend to the employee 
and his family their professional services in every 
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DRESSING AN INJURED EMPLOYEE 


way possible. Instructions were issued to all the 
foremen to have posted on the bulletin boards at the 
different collieries the name or names of any employee 
who desired the services of the nurse. It was also 
decided that a daily report of each accident should be 
sent to the nurse in each respective district, conveying 
the knowledge to her, the extent of the accident and 
whether the injured employee was taken to his home 
or to a hospital. 

The nurse, in following up these cases, had not only 
an opportunity of knowing the exact condition of the 
injured, but was also in a position to gain a knowledge 
of the employee’s home surroundings, his family and 
their mode and manner of living. 

This work being new, it was rather difficult for the 
different nurses to develop the welfare work. To a 
great degree it practically depended on the individual 
nurse to work or look up her own cases. While the 
different nurses selected were those who had had ex- 
perience in welfare work, and the assistant surgeons 





FIG. 2. NURSE AND CHILDREN CLEANING UP 


were instructed to acquaint them of any illness in 
the families of employees, still this was far from being 
sufficient to keep them constantly employed. The em- 
ployees at first did not understand and were loath to 
accept the services of a nurse. Frequently the nurse 
had a more difficult and arduous task in explaining 
her mission than in performing her professional work. 
This condition, happily, has been successfully overcome. 
The true meaning of the work seems now to be more 
thoroughly understood by the miners, and the nurse is - 
now heartily welcomed and her services thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The work these nurses are now doing consists of 
about 50 per cent. welfare work, and the average num- 
ber of calls per day for each nurse is from eight to 
twelve. The territory, or districts, in which they work 
are large, some extending from six to eight, or even 
ten miles, so that these nurses have a considerable 
Gistance to cover. 

Their services are available to every employee and 
every member of his family. They are instructed to 





FIG, 3, 


THE CLEAN-UP BRIGADE 


October 18, 1917 


codperate in every way possible with the attending 
physician and do what they can to assist him in the 
relief and care of his patient. They will not prescribe. 

The opportunities for instruction in this work, 
especially in the families of foreigners, are great. 
While giving their patient a bath, making up his bed 
or preparing a tasty dish, the nurse incidentally calls 
the attention of the mother or the head of the family 
to the ventilation and sanitation necessary for the 
well-being of her child or the sick one. Incidental 
remarks of this kind have worked wonders in. having 
these rooms properly ventilated and having a dirty, 
unsanitary room converted into one clean, pleasant and 
healthful. 

If the patient happens to be a tenant in one of the 
company houses, the condition of the house is carefully 
scrutinized; floors, doors, plastering, plumbing and the 
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In these instances the nurse makes the proper recom- 
mendation to the family to call in the family physician. 
Recently one of the nurses informed me that she had 
found a child suffering from an abscess of the foot, 
due to a large splinter. The splinter still remained. The 
nurse noticed that the child’s muscles were stiff and 
that it experienced difficulty in opening its mouth. She 
immediately recognized the imminent danger of tetanus 
and reported his condition at once to the family physi- 
cian, whom she had recommended be called. The child 
was given anti-tetanic serum and its life saved. This 
is only one instance of a number showing the scope 
of the work that a careful, painstaking, scrutinizing 
nurse may perform. 

In the mining districts the nurse organizes the 
women and children for a general clean-up day once 
or twice during the year. At a certain hour, usually 
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condition of the cellar are inspected, and recommenda- 
tion for repairs or improvements is made to the super- 
intendent or general manager in case they are needed. 
The outside surroundings of these houses are also 
carefully inspected, pools of stagnant water or other 
unsanitary places are reported and recommendations 
made to the proper authorities for their removal and 
correction. 

Special attention is paid by the different welfare 
workers to the care of small children, and mothers 
are taught how to care for their babies, especially in 
regard to the preparation of artificial foods and the 
cleansing of bottles, nipples, etc., before and. after 
eating 

Occasionally, the nurse is called to families and finds 
a child or some member ill and no doctor in attendance. 


DISTRICT NURSE GIVING CANNERY LESSON TO WOMEN OF MINING SETTLEMENT 


an early hour of the morning, the nurse with her 
helpers would be on hand. All the loose débris, tin 
cans, loose rolling stones and filth and dirt would be 
cleaned up and placed in heaps. This work extended 
throughout every street and alley in the patch. After 
all this waste is placed at convenient spots, the com- 
pany teams gather it up and haul it away. It is rather 
remarkable how this clean-up spirit permeates the in- 
habitants of these patches, and not alone are the streets 
and alleys cleaned, but the same work extends into 
the homes. 

Another feature of the work during the past summer 
has been the teaching of canning and preservation of 
fruits and vegetables. The nurse, accompanied by 
an interpreter (if she does not speak the language), 
and equipped with cans, fruits, vegetables and the 
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necessary utensils for the preparation of the same, 
meets at some convenient place to instruct the house- 
wives in this work. Notice of the canning demonstra- 
tion or canning school is placed in the different daily 
papers, stating the time and place for the demonstra- 
tion, and inviting any and every housewife in that 
district to be present. Fig. 3 shows one of the nurses 
giving cannery lesson to a class of attentive women. 
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try to codperate efficiently to utilize coal cars to the 
total contributed by them equitable at the Government 
price. The additional amounts thus required will in- 
terfere in some cases with the prompt delivery of the 
full amounts called for by contracts with other pur- 
chasers. A portion of the statement reads as follows: 
“It is obvious that railroad fuel must be supplied in 
sufficient quantity to enable the railroads of the coun- 





FIG. 4. 


SIMPSON’S PATCH, GENERAL VIEW, BREAKER IN BACKGROUND 


Germ-breeding puddles in foreground are to be removed and a general clean-up campaign to improve conditions will be started 


In several of the districts the nurse spends one or, 


two hours with the assistant surgeon daily, assisting 
him in his surgical dressings. 4 

During the first seven months of 1917, our nurses 
made 1504 welfare visits and 2266 visits to employees’ 
homes for dressings, etc. Although this in itself rep- 
resents a fair average of work for a nurse, yet it is 
difficult to measure the work accomplished by the mere 
number of visits paid. The advice and instruction 
given these people at each visit and in each instance 
represents work that cannot well be estimated. 

The foundation of this work, we believe, is being 
well established, and the future will show the results 
of these efforts. We know, from experience, that our 
efforts in welfare work have promoted pleasant in- 
dustrial relations. It has improved the condition of 
the miner’s home, making the employees and their 
families healthier, happier and more contented. It has 
established in the employee more confidence in his 
employer, and above all it has been the means of 
narrowing the gap that so long existed (and probably 
always will exist) between employer and employee. 


Late Washington News 


[By telegraph from our Washington Correspondent] 


All producers of bituminous coal along the lines of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. have been ordered by the full 
administration to contribute on a pro rata basis the coal 
required for the operation of the railroad. This will 
be followed by orders applying to other roads. Opera- 
tors who already have contracts with the Pennsylvania 
company to supply it with an amount of coal equal to 
the percentage which otherwise might be required from 
them will continue to supply coal under their contracts 
and will not be affected by the order. 

Other mines will be required, in addition to the 
amounts which they may, have contracted to deliver, 


to furnish additional amounts sufficient to make the’ 





-greatest advantage and to carry coal by the shortest 


route from the mines to the consumers.” 

The first series of orders will distribute fuel in an 
orderly manner to the railroads. After this is arranged, 
commercial coal will be distributed by means of a 
second series of orders giving preference to the Govern- 
ment, to domestic consumers, to public utilities, and 
so on throughout the list. 

The plan which is now made effective insures to the 
railroad an adequate and regular supply. This will 
obviate the necessity of confusion with its resultant 
undesirable effect among shippers of commercial coal 
and will also make it unnecessary for the carrier to 
store excessive amount of railroad coal in cars. It 
is confidently expected that the result of the order 
will be to effect an increase in the car supply. 

(See pp. 635-637 for further Washington News) 


A Lot More Safety Articles in 


Next Week’s Issue 


OME of the best of the Safety and Welfare arti- 
isi cles reached us too late for publication in this 
issue of “Coal Age,” and they will appear in neat 
week’s number. Among these are such worthwhile 
articles as “How a Western Coal Mining Village 


Manages a Social Club,” by Frank Huskinson; 


“Making Coal Cars in Mines Safe,” by Carl Scholz; 
“Bureau of Mines Rescue Car,” by D. J. Parker, 
and “Playgrounds for Mining Communities,” by 


H. Blain “Lacy The Oct, (20. issue” of Cou. 
Age,” therefore, will be a sort of second sec- 
tion to the Safety, First-Aid and Welfare special 
that lies before you now. The third and last install- 
ment of “Strip-Pit Mining of Bituminous Coal,” 
which was held out of this issue of “Coal Age,” will 
also appear next week. 


October 18, 1917 
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Equipment and Organization of Mine 
Rescue Stations 


By A. J. MOORSHEAD 


President and General Manager, Madison Coal Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HERE is no other single branch of mining, par- 

ticularly the mining of coal, that to my mind is 

so important. as a thorough organization and 
equipment for mine rescue work; and there is nothing 
I know of that will bring greater economic benefits 
to mining companies than well-equipped rescue stations 
and well-equipped rescue organizations, because it 
means that the companies that contrive to secure 
thoroughly well-organized mine rescue bodies will seek 
to do everything in a safe manner, and in so doing 
will lower accidents to a minimum, lessen suffering 
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We all know that a fire which may be quickly put 
out if attacked within the first 10 or 15 min. of its 
starting means destruction of the property entirely if 
not. controlled in less than 20 or 30 min. Experience 
extending over many years has taught me that there 
is no single thing that will bring greater relief to 
mining companies, and more particularly to the super- 
vising officers of the mines, than a well-equipped rescue 
station at each plant, together with thoroughly trained 
rescue crews. At all the plants of the Madison Coal 
Corporation are rescue stations of the same design, 
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and, in a large measure, stop the great expense at- 
tached to accidents to employees and’ damage to 
property, which it can safely be Said: is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. ; 

There cannot be a mine fire underground without 
more or less property being destroyed, and the mines 
that are fitted with breathing apparatus and well- 


drilled crews will put out a fire quickly where it. will 


be impossible‘for men to work’ without such’ apparatus ; 
consequently, fires may be controlled before much dam- 
age is done, and, this I can testify to. from: experience, 
not only in putting: out fires at our own property, but 
often those of our neighbors.’ Of course, our neighbors 
suffer more than we do, because they cannot be reached 
as quickly as necessary to obtain the hest results. 


*Paper read at the Sixth Apatat National ore e "Ganarect,, 
which was held in New York City on Sept. 





built for the ‘purpose and planned to comfortably ac- 
commodate the ¢rews and care, in the best manner 
possible, for ‘the ,injured. 

The prevention-of accidents is one of the most im- 
portant duties not only of myself, but of all our super- 
vising officers at the plants; and this, together with 
the reasonably efficient fire-fighting organization and 
rescue crews, has been: the means of giving us an ex- 
cellent. record, both in the matter of injuries and loss 
of life as well as in expenditures connected therewith; 
and 4 i hope: I’may be pardoned for saying that although 
we have tried, a large number of personal injury suits 
in the: last*” 15< cyears’ we have not lost one. Our low 
cost of carrying our own insurance during that period, 
and which amounts to less than 1 per cent. of the 
roll, testifies clearly that we have not made settlements 
for the sake of*keeping out of court.-:- ---" > - 
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I wish to divert from the subject for a moment to 
say that greater efficiency in preventing injury and 
saving life can be more generally depended upon, in 
my opinion, when companies carry their own insurance, 
because then they realize that they must pay the bill 
themselves for any thoughtlessness and carelessness in 
their mining operations. 

All employers who desire to do all they can to lessen 
injuries and loss of life will be spurred to greater 
activity when they realize that every serious injury, or 
numbers of small injuries, as well as loss of life, will 
make a perpetual and expensive record in the books of 
the company. It is sadly true that too many people 
will not think of the welfare of others, and sometimes 
not of themselves, until they pay the bills; and that 
is why I am an advocate of the companies carrying 
their own insurance. I believe it makes for safety in 
all that the word implies. 


EQUIPMENT NECESSARY FOR RESCUE WORK 


For practical and active rescue work, including the 
fighting of mine fires, the following equipment should 
be provided: 
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One oxygen-reviving apparatus, with three extra oxygen 
cylinders for same; for this purpose the automatic pressure 
and suction part of the Pulmotor is not recommended, but 
the inhalation device of the Pulmotor in conjunction with 
the performing of artificial respiration is sufficient. : 

Three pairs flexible rubber gloves for handling caustic 
soda. 

Six reliable electric hand lamps of the accumulator type 
capable of giving at least 4 hours’ light per charge. 

Six extra accumulators for same. 

Six “Eveready” flashlight lamps of from four- to six-volt 
batteries, with at least two extra batteries for each and one 
lamp bulb for each. 

Six pairs of rubber smoke goggles. 

Six oil-burning safety lamps complete; at least 1 gal. of 
vil should be kept on hand for same, also a supply of lamp 
wicks. 

Six extra lamp glasses for the safety lamps and a good 
supply of asbestos gaskets should also be kept on hand. 

Two small birds should be kept by some member of the 
rescue team for the testing of the atmosphere in affected 
areas. 

Four glass-stoppered bottles, about 3-0z. capacity, should 
be provided for securing samples of mine atmosphere for 
analysis. 

One meter for testing the volume of oxygen passing 
through the reducing valves on the breathing apparatus. 

One box of crayon chalk. 

Ten pounds of lump sulphur for making fumes in the 
smoke chamber. 

Six 50-ft. lengths of cotton rope about x in. in diameter 
with snaps at each end so that all may be fastened together 
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Six sets of two-hour-type breathing apparatus complete, 
one set to be kept for reserve purposes, or repairs to the 
cther five sets. 

Six extra oxygen cylinders for the breathing apparatus. 

Two single 6-cu.ft. capacity oxygen cylinders; these are 
to be carried as emergency cylinders by the rescue team; 
that is, if the oxygen cylinder of any of the men should give 
out through leakage, the emergency cylinder could be ap- 
plied and in this manner the wearer would get back to the 
fresh air. 

One “Salvator” half-hour apparatus, to be carried by the 
team especially when exploring districts where men are 
thought to be alive. If the roadway between the pit bottom 
and the men who survive the explosion is found to contain an 
atmosphere dangerous to life, the apparatus is put on the 
men and the breathing bag is kept full by one member of 
the squad. In this manner the victim can be brought safely 
through the foul atmosphere; if the victim is unable to walk, 
he is carried on the stretcher with the oxygen cylinder by 
his side. The oxygen cylinder of the “Salvator” apparatus 
can also be used as an emergency cylinder in any case 
where a rescue man’s oxygen is not sufficient to carry him 
back to the fresh-air base. 

One oxygen pump for the recharging of the small cylin- 
ders front the large storage cylinders. 

Six oxygen storage cylinders, at least 100-cu.ft. capacity. 

One complete set of wrenches, also extra set of piston 
leathers, gaskets, glycerine for the lubrication of pump and 
distilled water for the charging of the pump cylinder. 

Four hundred cubic feet of oxygen should be kept on 
hand at least. 

One hundred and sixty pounds of 99 per cent. pure caustic 
soda to be used for actual rescue work or fire fighting. 


Two hundred pounds of crude caustic soda for training 
purposes. 





























END ELEVATION 
A FIRST-AID CAR FOR USE IN THE MINES 


if necessary. These are to be used when rescue men are 
working in smoke. As the men travel along, the rope is 
paid out and acts as a guide line when the men return, 
cutting out the chance of getting lost in the smoke and 
exhausting their oxygen before the return to fresh air. 


CARE OF RESCUE EQUIPMENT 


All rubber parts should be kept in a cool, well-ventilated 
room, lighted by a north window only; this does away with 
any possible chance of the hot sun playing on the rubber 
parts and drying them up. In the winter it is preferred 
that no steam heat be kept in the apparatus room; cold will 
do them no harm. 

By attention to the heat of the room in which the appa- 
ratus is kept, the rubber breathing bags have been kept 
serviceable for five or six years, although the average life 
of rubber breathing bags is, I believe, said by the Bureau 
of Mines to be less than 12 months. 

All rubber parts not in actual use should be washed in 
soap and water at about 150 deg. F. at least once every 
month; this will prevent hardening and cracking. 

After use, the caustic soda should be emptied out of the 
bag at once and the bag washed out and hung up to drain, 
but in the event of the men having to travel a long distance 
from the place where the actual work was done and the 
caustic soda should dry and cake in the bag, no attempt 
should be made to break the soda while in the bag, because 
if this is done a torn bag will surely result. 

The bag should be filled with water at about 150 deg. F. 
and allowed to stand until all the caustic has dissolved, and 
then washed in the usual way. 

Mouthpieces should be washed with soap and hot water 
and then disinfected with diluted carbolic acid or some other 
disinfectant; the inhaling and exhaling valves should be 
cleaned with water and allowed to drain to prevent the 
sticking of the valves through the collection of saliva. 
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The bags should be fully charged with caustic soda and 
oxygen at all times. For experiment at the Madison Coal 
Corporation Mine No. 8 station, one machine has been kept 
fully charged with soda and oxygen for six months; at the 
end of this period two hours’ work was performed with the 
same apparatus in sulphur fumes in the smoke chamber of 
the rescue station. 

When the apparatus is kept fully charged more time is 
left for the thorough testing of same and parts are not 
liable to be mislaid. 

All safety lamps should be carefully assembled, making 
sure that all gauzes are in and that the asbestos gaskets 
are in good condition. 

All electric lamps should be kept fully charged. 

The extra batteries for the flashlights should be renewed 
immediately the maker’s guarantee date is reached, and 
which is usually about six months. - 

All the equipment should be in charge of one competent 
and responsible person, who should have authority over same 
at all times. 


The first-aid supplies should consist of at least two 
large first-aid boxes; three stretchers; three blankets; 
three air pillows; two dozen jars of moist picric acid 
gauze for the treatment of burns; three full sets of 
splints for the treatment of fractures; one gallon of 
tincture of arnica for the treatment of bruises; a good 
supply of bandages and one set of charts for instruc- 
tion purposes. 


ORGANIZING THE RESCUE TEAMS 


For a mine employing from 300 to 400 men at least 
three full teams of five men each should be organized. 
These teams should be composed of all the underground 
Officials and men of sober habits who are studying 
mining and who are likely to stay with the company. 

A fourth team should be made up of topmen and 
mine examiners, and would include the carpenter, elec- 
trician, blacksmith and two mine examiners. Three or 
four good laborers should also be trained as reserve 
men to fill vacancies in any of the teams from any 
cause. The training of these men should extend over 
about 12 weeks, one lesson being given each week. 
This should consist of work with the breathing ap- 


paratus in the smoke chamber filled with sulphur or 


formaldehyde fumes and the recharging, cleaning, 
assembling and principles of the use and testing of 
artificial breathing apparatus. 

The first three lessons in the smoke room should not 
be of more than one hour’s duration, but after that 
the practice time in the smoke room should be in- 
creased by half hours until a two-hour period is reached. 

For a full drill course the men must test all joints, 
unions, gages, amount of soda in bag, all valves, in- 
cluding inhaling and exhaling valves, relief valves, 
reducing valves, emergency valves and main valve. The 
three valves last mentioned are best tested by immer- 
sion in water, or they may be tested by putting a 
lighted taper to the joint. If there is any leakage, the 
light will burn much brighter. 

After putting on the apparatus, the men should be 
given a work-out in the sulphur fumes as follows: 


Pull 50-Ilb. weight 120 times; travel over overcast 14 
times; go through tunnel 17 x 19 in. six times; saw four 
props; carry 200 bricks from one end of the smoke room 
to the other end and build a stopping with same; set four 
props and take out again; put up brattice cloth once; apply 
emergency cylinder once. 


The men should be taught to shut off the flexible 
tube which delivers oxygen to the breathing bag, by 
clamping with the finger and thumb the neck end of 
the bag where the oxygen comes in. In this way any 
leakage in or out of the bag will be prevented. The 
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apparatus men will, of course, replace the regular sup- 
ply by oxygen from the tube .fitted to the emergency 
cylinder. The oxygen out of that cylinder will enable 
him to get out to fresh air. The purpose of this 
training is to show the apparatus man what to do 
and how to do it whenever in actual rescue work. he 
may find that the oxygen has leaked out and that there 
is not sufficient in the regular cylinders to continue 
operations. 

In the latter case, being unable to use the regulating 
valve, he must work intermittently; that is, he must 
fill his bag by opening the main valve and then closing 
it again until more oxygen is needed. 


IMPORTANT MATTERS To BE STUDIED BY RESCUE CREW 


Every member of a rescue crew should be taught the 
composition of mine gases and their effect upon human 
life; the symptons of the different gas poisonings and 
how they should be treated; the proper way in which 
to collect samples of gases for analysis; how to test 
for different gases with the safety lamps, birds, etc. 
The members should also know how to treat rescue 
men who may become distressed from any cause, such 
as the accidental cutting off of their oxygen supply. 

In addition should be taught the study of maps; 
methods of exploring mines after explosions; tracing 
the origin of the explosion; keeping notes on the con- 
dition of the roadways, stoppings, doors; the direction 
on which the timbers are blown out; the signs of 
force on pit cars; signs of heat on timbers and burnt 
paper; the position of the dead; whether death oc- 
curred from burns, violence or the inhalation of poison- 
ous gases; the tallying of dead bodies and marking 
on the map the positions in which they were found; 
how those found after the explosion should be brought 
through gaseous zones by the use of the “Salvator” 
half-hour apparatus; the disinfecting of the dead bodies 
and the places where found; the use of the “hygrometer’” 
in determining the amount of moisture in the air; the 
charging and using of fire extinguishers; first-aid 
treatment of burns, wounds, fractures, etc.; how to 
perform artificial respiration. 


NECESSARY UNDERGROUND EQUIPMENT 


A good system of teaching the theoretical work would 
be for the instructor to typewrite his lecture for each 
lesson and append questions, giving each member a 
copy and requiring him to answer the questions orally 
at the succeeding lesson. 

The oral system of training is not sufficient. Too 
often the men remember very little of the lecture 
because they do not thoroughly understand what was 
said at the time; but if it is given in writing, they can 
study it when away from the rescue station. 

Rescue cars should be provided and kept in a suit- 
able place at the bottom of the shaft, and-these should 
be equipped with fire extinguishers, first-aid box com- 
plete, all sizes of splints, sledge hammer, saw, wire 
clippers, brattice cloth, nails, stretcher, rubber gloves, 
and seats for six men. 

The car is designed for the transportation of tools 
and injured men, the stretcher being arranged so that 
it may be attached to the four corners of the car by 
hooks and springs, making it very comfortable for the 
person on the stretcher. It is also used for conveying 
rescue men to the base of operations, 
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It is, of course, understood that the car is only 
used after the main roadway has been inspected by 
the rescue men and found clear of afterdamp, and 
has been cleared of any falls. 

When an explosion has occurred, each member of 
the rescue party will immediately proceed to the mine 
rescue station, where they must be given written in- 
structions by the mine superintendent of the work to 
be done and the route to be taken. A copy of these 
instructions must be kept by some responsible party 
so that in the event of the exploring party not return- 
ing within a reasonable time a reference to the book 
in which the intentions of the exploring party have 
been recorded would enable the searching party to fol- 
low without delay. 

Each machine should be tested to see that it contains 
the maximum amount of oxygen (120 atmospheres) in 
the cylinders and a full charge of caustic soda (4 Ib.) ; 
all joints, valves, etc., should be tested as already ex- 
plained, the pressure of each apparatus being recorded 
by the captain, and a further reading of the gage made 
every 15 min. and recorded in his notebook. In this 
manner any leakage of oxygen will be detected quickly. 

Before leaving the rescue station, every member 
should enter and work in the smoke room (which is 
filled with sulphur fumes) for 5 min. All safety lamps 
should be tested before entering the cage and the 
names of the rescue party should be taken by the 
person in charge of the shaft gates and recorded. 

The exploring team should be equipped with one 
“Salvator” apparatus; one spare emergency cylinder; 
two safety lamps; at least four electric lamps; chalk; 
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Play Sate! 


By RUFUS T. STROHM 


The quest for coal is the kind of work 
That takes its toll from the toilers’ lives, 
For down in the earth grave perils lurk, 
And up on the surface danger thrives; 
But half the troubles that now and then 
Bring grief and suffering, pain and woe, 
Might be avoided, if only men 
Would cease to guess and be sure they know. 


The mining man may secure fair proof 
About the state of his working place 
If he’ll but trouble to sound the roof, 
To test the ribs and to rap the face; 
But some, accustomed to look askance 
At safety’s methods as far too slow, 
Risk life and limb on a doubtful chance, 
Content to guess-when they ought to know. 





Taking French Leave 
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a 50-ft. length of rope each; a flask of brandy or some 
other stimulant, and one bird in a cage. 

The team should examine the stables immediately 
for signs of fire and rescue all who may be alive at 
the shaft bottom; test the atmosphere with the bird 
and safety lamp and return to the surface and report. 
They will then descend again and, assuming the air 
to be fit to breathe, travel along the main roadway 
carrying the bird cage on the level with the face to 
test for carbon monoxide and the safety lamp low 
down to test for heavy gases such as carbon dioxide; 
as soon as any signs of these gases are found they 
will immediately put on their mouthpieces, read their 
gages, travel a distance ahead, after which they will 
some back and make their report. A fresh-air base 
will then be made with a telephone fitted so that 
persons on the surface may know how the work is pro- 
ceeding. 

First-aid squads will then collect at this base with 
stretchers, and another squad of men will be put to work 
repairing brattices and doors, while another squad will 
carry material and supplies. 

When a very considerable distance is to be traveled 
by the rescue party and work done such as putting 
up a brattice, etc., at least 20 atmospheres of oxygen 
should be kept in reserve; that is, supposing the dis- 
tance traveled should require the using up of 30 at- 
mospheres of oxygen, we know that it will require 
the same amount to come back, assuming the ground 
to be level. The crew should only be allowed to work 
until the lowest gage shows 50 atmospheres of oxygen; 
this will be a signal for the retreat of the party. 
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Sound the Roof 


It’s true enough, you may trust to fate 
And not get caught if your luck is fair, 
But luck is fickle, and soon or late 
She'll take French leave of you unaware; 
So, if you want to escape the traps 
That spread above and that yawn below, 
Avoid the ways of the reckless chaps— 
Don’t guess at things, but be sure you know. 


To do your work in a prudent way 

May take more time than it did before, 
But here’s a truth that you can’t gainsay— 

It’s better far to be safe than sore. 
Unthinking haste is the artifice 

Of brainless fools who would make a show; 
So toil with care and remember this: 

The foolish guess, but the wise ones know. 
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Herbert E. Goodman 


Herbert E. Goodman, vice president and general 
manager of the Goodman Manufacturing Co., died in 
Chicago, Oct. 3, at the age of 55 years. Mr. Goodman 
not only founded and built up a large manufacturing 
business, but was so closely identified with the develop- 
ment of the use of electricity in coal cutting and mine 
haulage from its earliest experimental days that his 
name and personality are impressed upon its whole 
history. 

He was born in Chicago on the site now occupied by 
the main post office building in the heart of the city. 





HERBERT E. GOODMAN 


He was educated in the city schools and the old Chicago 
University. 

H's connection with the mining industry began in 
the year 1888, when he entered the position of secre- 
tary in the newly incorporated Sperry Electric Mining 
Machine Co., formed to manufacture the electric pick 
machine designed by Elmer A. Sperry, then a young 
electrical engineer and now known widely as the invent- 
or of the gyroscopic compass by which navigation has 
been made independent of the earth’s magnetism. With 
the financial assistance of A. L. Sweet, general manager 
of the Chicago, Wilmington & Vermillion Coal Co., 
operating in northern Illinois, the new company and its 
new machine encountered the usual vicissitudes of a 
new industry and a new product. 
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Early in 1893 the Thompson-Houston interests ab- 
sorbed the Sperry Electric Mining Machine Co. and Mr. 
Sperry became associated with those interests. Mr. 
Goodman with his other associates, organized the Inde- 
pendent Electric Co. and purchased the patents and 
equipment of the Lechner Mining, Machine Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Active work proceeded in the develop- 
ment of the chain type of coal cutting machine, to which 
the Lechner company had devoted two or three years of 
effort and considerable money without economic success. 

Construction work was done in rented space at the 
factory of the Link-Belt Machinery Co., at Chicago. 
The “Independent” chain machine won its way slowly, 
until in the fall of 1894 there were a dozen or so in 
operation, together with several locomotives, dynamos 
and switchboards, all built by this company. In Janu- 
ary of 1895 the company secured a large order for a com- 
plete mining plant, but was not in position to finance it. 
The Link-Belt Machinery Co., however, in consideration 
of a division of profits, established what was known as 
its Electrical Department for handling the mining 
machinery business of the Independent Electric Co. 
Of this department Mr. Goodman was made manager, 
continuing as such when later the Link-Belt Machinery 
Co. took over the entire business by purchase of the In- 
dependent interests. 

The business was rapidly developed and became firmly 
established under the aggressive management of Mr. 
Goodman, with the substantial support of the Link- 
Belt company and the able assistance of old and new 
associates in the work. The mining machinery business 
was, however, a side issue in the regular Link-Belt field 
of elevating and conveying equipment, so when in Janu- 
ary of 1900 Mr. Goodman proposed forming a separate 
company and taking over the mining machinery depart- 
ment, the Link-Belt Machinery Co. was wholly willing, 
and aided by most favorable terms and personal as- 
sistance. 

Thus in April of 1900 the business was taken over 
by the newly formed Goodman Manufacturing Co., for 
which Mr. Goodman had enlisted F. S. Washburn, of 
Nashville, Tenn., as president, and to which he took with 
him many of his long-time associates, some of whom 
had been with him from his earliest connection with the 
experiences already related. 

In every important detail of the advancement in the 
industry and of the growth of his company Mr. Good- 
man has had an interested and personal part. His per- 
sonality has always been an inspiration in every proj- 
ect, both within and without his own company. 


Salaries of Mine Officials 


The following was received too late for insertion in 
the last issue of Coal Age, page 594, owing to the recent 
eppointment of Robert Boyd, Jr., as state mine inspector 
of Arkansas, who was unable to secure the desired in- 


formation earlier: 


ARKANSAS—State mine inspector, $2000 per annum; mine 
superintendents, $125-$200 per month; mine foremen, 
$100-$150 per month; assistant mine foremen, $90-$100 
per month; firebosses, $4.15 per day; shotlighters, $4-$6 
per day; hoisting engineers, $96-$110 per month; track- 
men, timbermen and other inside labor, $3.60 per day, 
except trappers, who receive $1.90 per day. Head ma- 
chinist, $4.21 per day; machinists, $3.80 per day; black- 
smiths, $4.11 per day; second blacksmiths, $3.80 per day; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, $3.35 per day; mine carpenters, 
$3.42 per day; all other outside labor, $2.96 per day. 
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Practical First-Aid Suggestions 


By ALEXANDER OGILVIE 


Lehigh, Oklahoma 


ANY lives which are lost could be saved if more 
Meer understood the full value of first-aid 

work and how to apply it; especially so in arti- 
ficial respiration and the arrest of bleeding. Resuscita- 
tion and the arrest of bleeding have been made a 
special study by the first-aid teams of the Folsom Mor- 
ris Coal Mining Co., Lehigh, Okla. These teams were 
organized four years ago under the personal supervision 
of D. C. McAlpine, the superintendent of the mines. 
Valuable service has been rendered by the first-aid 
teams to the injured, and in some instances lives were 
actually saved. 

In one case a cager came in contact with the cable 
wires, and his hand and arm caught fire and resulted 
in the burning off of one index finger. Luckily 
Thomas Gold, another of the first-aid workers, was 
standing by. He picked up a prop and knocked 
the victim off the cable. To all appearances life seemed 
extinct; the victim’s face was horribly distorted and 
discolored, the eyes protruded, the tongue was swollen 
and the limbs were practically stiff. 

Being well-trained men, and having been taught never 
to abandon hope till assured life was extinct, we turned 
him on his back, and after securing his tongue in order 
to keep him from swallowing it, we started the Sylvester 
method of resuscitation with the additional movement 
of working with the hands on the lower point of the 
ribs and pressing up toward the lungs, also rubbing the 
limbs from the extremity upward. In this way we 
finally restored circulation. 

I have been fortunate in being instrumental in sav- 
ing a life by understanding the application of pressure 
on arterial bleeding, and by so doing I have been fully 
compensated for the many hours I have spent in prac- 
ticing first aid. Everyone should know how to arrest 
a hemorrhage, as many lives can be saved if one only 
knows how and where to-apply pressure. 


ERHAPS I should say a little on how to arrest bleed- 

ing, as the cutting of an artery is the most common of 
all accidents in coal mines, resulting from wounds 
caused by falling slate or coal. A wounded artery may 
be distinguished from a wounded vein, when both are 
of a large size, by the manner in which the blood flows 
and its appearance. 

From a wounded artery the blood will issue in jets or 
spurts corresponding to the strokes of the heart, while 
from the vein it will flow in a steady stream. The 
blood from an artery is of a brighter and more scarlet 
hue than that from a vein, from which it is more darker 
or more purplish in color. 

Another point it is important to notice is that blood 
escapes from both sides of a wounded vein, but more 
particularly from the end nearer the extremity of the 
body—the end farther the heart—while from a wounded 
artery the blood escapes only from the side nearer the 
heart. The reason for this is that the blood in an artery 
flows from the center of the body to the extremities, 
while it is returned in the veins from the extremities 
to the heart. 


To arrest capillary bleeding, elevate the wounded 
part and apply cold water to the wound. If this is not 
sufficient, fold a piece of lint into a small pad, just 
enough to cover the wound, and exert firm pressure 
upon it for a while. The pad may then be secured by a 
bandage. 

To arrest bleeding from a vein, follow the foregoing 
rule; but wherever the bleeding is considerable, apply 
pressure without delay. 

To arrest arterial bleeding one must have a knowledge 
of the location of the artery affected, and where to 
apply pressure. This must be done immediately, for if 
the larger artery is severed blood will escape so rapidly 
that the bleeding will be sufficient to cause death in a 
few minutes if uncontrolled. 


HE course of the artery in the arm is directly in line 
with the inside seam of the coat sleeve, and to ar- 
rest arterial bleeding here the thumb should be placed 
on the inner side of the upper arm, midway between the 
armpit and the elbow, on the line indicated in Fig. 2. 
If pressure is exerted from within outward, the artery 
will be pressed against the bone. The beating will be 
readily felt, and by increasing the pressure the artery 
can be closed. This stops entirely any bleeding in the 
forearm and hand so long as the pressure is maintained. 
To arrest arterial bleeding from the hand it may not 
be necessary to compress the main artery of the arm. 
Make a firm pad with a pocket handkerchief in which a 
small smooth stone is wrapped; let this be placed in the 
palm, and have the patient close his hand tightly over 
it; then secure the hand in this position by means of a 
bandage. Bleeding from the hand may also be stopped 
by the pressure of a pad across the front of the wrist, 
to close both arteries. 

The course of the main artery of the leg is shown in 
Fig. 4. To arrest bleeding from the leg, place your 
fingers on the line indicated and press firmly against 
the bone of the upper leg. Pressure exerted here will 
close the artery and so arrest the bleeding lower down. 
It would be difficult to maintain efficient pressure for 
any length of time, so the use of a pad of some kind 
is necessary. Fig. 2 shows the application of a knotted 
cravat twisted up by means of a knife to accomplish 


. the end desired. 


To arrest bleeding from the head and neck, keep the 
head high, employ cold water and apply firm pressure 
directly over the wound.: If any of the arteries in the 
face are wounded, place a piece of clean lint over your 
thumbs and apply firm pressure directly over the wound, 
pressing firmly ‘against the bone. In this manner 
bleeding can be stopped. 

To arrest bleeding from the nose, let the patient sit 
erect. Bending his head back, place cold water cloths 
over the patient’s nose. If this is not sufficient, let the 
nostrils be held firmly for a little, or let cold water be 
injected with a syringe very gently up the nostrils. A 
key or a cloth wrung out in cold water and placed at 
the nape of the neck often proves efficacious, or the 
nostril may be plugged gently with a piece of lint. 
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STOPPING BLEEDING FROM 
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Charging Racks for Miners’ Lamp Batteries 





SYNOPSIS — Rapid increase in the use of 
portable electric lamps in mines necessitated a 
design of charging rack that would recharge any 
number of lamp batteries and permit them to be 
placed in their proper places in the rack, as re- 
turned by the miners. The unit system of design 
permits of indefinite expansion, as required by 
the development of the mine. Interruption of 
current announced by signal gong and reversal of 
current prevented by automatic device. 





MONG the many changes for the better, the 
safety-first movement has brought about a won- 
derfully increased use of miners’ electric lamps. 
The portable electric lamp, by affording a far superior 
light to other lamps, has increased the miner’s efficiency, 
making possible a greater daily output of coal per capita 
and at the same time decreasing the liability to accident 
from falls of roof and coal at the working face and 
throughout the mine. 
Several of these types of electric lamps have already 
been approved by the Federal Bureau of Mines, and their 
use has increased so rapidly and to such an extent as to 


require improved means of recharging the storage bat- 
teries with which portable lamps are equipped. 

The new charging rack designed by the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is built upon 
the unit system, which has proved so successful in the 
charging equipment for electric cars and locomotives. 

he unit system of charging racks for miners’ lamps 
corresponds. to the sectional bookcase idea, and is par- 
ticularly adapted to the purpose intended, because it 
permits of indefinite expansion as more lamps are re- 
quired in the development of a mine. Each charging 
rack is equipped with hooks by which it is hung on 
brackets clamped on vertical 14-in. iron-pipe supports. 
Two of these brackets are furnished with each rack 
to give it the required stability. The unit system per- 
mits of starting an installation with a small equipment, 
which can be expanded as the requirements demand. 

A general view showing an installation of a number of 
these charging racks appears in Fig. 1. On the right 
of the figure are shown the rheostat panels, which are 
designed to control the current in each circuit supplying 
the corresponding horizontal line of racks. Above the 
rheostat panels is shown a meter panel, which is 
equipped with a magnetic switch and relay. This panel 
is provided with a Weston, Model 269, ammeter. 





FIG. 1. SHOWING A PORTION OF 


INSTALLATION OF CHARGING RACKS FOR HOLDING 250 BATTERIES 
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The rheostat panel, Fig. 2, has a sliding arm for ad- 
justing the charging rate at any desired value, as ex- 
plained later. Each panel also carries a double-pole 
knife switch, having a special arrangement of clips so 
designed that when the switch is partially closed the 
ammeter on the meter panel is thrown into the circuit; 
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FIG, 2. THE RHEOSTAT PANEL 
but when completely closed the ammeter is disconnected, 
the circuit then traversing the corresponding set of 
charging racks. 

The meter panel shown in Fig. 3 contains the am- 
meter for measuring the strength of the current and 
regulating it to suit the number of racks installed in the 
set, the kind of batteries to be charged and the voltage 
of the charging current. On this panel are shown, also, 
the magnetic switch and compound relay providing 
automatically against reversal of the current following 
a possible interruption of the circuit. 

The design of these panels is wholly autprnnticn For 
example, should there be any accidental interruption 
of the current, there would result at once a reverse cur- 
rent from the partially charged batteries. This is pre- 
vented, however, by the action of the magnetic switch 
and compound relay, which open the circuit when the 
current is broken, and close it again when the voltage 
is restored. An interruption of the current is also im- 
mediately announced by the signal bell shown on each 
rheostat panel in Fig. 1. 

The number of charging racks in a set controlled by 
one rheostat is governed by the voltage of the charging 
current. For Edison batteries a minimum of 40 volts 





FIG. 3. THE METER PANEL, Pig tie I 
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is required tik each nee 6 ten batteries... Te that case, 
when: using’ a 250-volt circuit,. it. would. be: possible. to in- 
stall six racks in a set, provided the current ‘will not 
fall below 240 volts at any time. It is advisable, how- 
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ever, to install five racks on a 250-volt circuit, which will 
permit the pressure to fall to 200 volts without inter- 
rupting the charging of the batteries. 

In the case of lead batteries, each rack of ten batteries 
will require 28 volts, and it is possible then to install 
seven racks requiring a minimum voltage of 196; or 
eight racks can be installed if the pressure will not fall 
below 224 volts. A good plan, when using a 250-ft. cir- 
cuit, is to arrange for an installation of five sets with 
five racks in each set, which will provide for 250 lamps. 
In this case there would be five circuits on each frame. 
If desired, racks can be mounted on each side of the 
frame, which would give a capacity for charging 500 
batteries on a single frame at one time. 

When the batteries are handled on the checking sys- 
tem, generally used for checking the men in and out 
of the mine, this arrangement makes it easy to locate 
any battery by its number, since there are 50 batteries 
in each set, or row, and similar numbers in each hun- 
dred will fall in the same vertical line. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a single charging rack, which con- 
sists of a substantial steel frame carrying two slate 
slabs—one below on which the batteries are placed for 
charging and the other above supporting the contact 
parts. When a battery is to be charged, it is placed 
in the rack edegwise, like a book in a bookcase, which 





FIG. 4. 


SINGLE CHARGING RACK FOR TEN 


BATTERIES 


gives greater compactness. Each battery has its own 
compartment and these are separated by a partition 
that prevents the batteries from touching each other and 
thus making a contact. 

The design of the rack is such that a battery can- 
not be placed in it with the polarity reversed.” As ob- 
served in the figure, the contact.parts supported by the 
upper slab are shaped like ‘an inverted mushroom. 
These are pressed into contact. with the battery by 
strong coil springs, which’ appear above the slab. All. 
contact parts, except the. mushroom contacts, are | 
mounted on top of the slab where they are out of the 
way of any discharge from the battery vents. He 

‘The circuit through each. set of racks is laid out SO 
that. the batteries are charged in series, but provision: 
for the absence of: any, battery is made by. means. of in~ 
terpolating. resistances, which take the place ‘of: any, 
battery’ that, has not as yet been placed in’ the rack ory 
that. it. maybe desired to. remove. _ In.other words, any 
number of batteries can be taken from the rack with- 
out appreciably affecting the charging current. This 
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makes it possible to charge, at will, any number of bat- 
teries up to the full capacity of the rack, without the 
necessity of adjusting the rheostat. The contacts are 
all interchangeable and it is a simple matter to remove 
the mushroom contacts for inspection or cleaning, should 
this be necessary. 

There is, of course, some slight loss in efficiency when 
fewer than the maximum number of batteries are 
charged on a circuit; but the charging current is so 
small that this loss is negligible. Also, it may be ob- 
served that, with fewer cells on a circuit, wider fluctua- 
tion of line voltage can occur without causing trouble. 

Equally spaced contact plates are located on the front 
of the frame and connected to the contacts for the bat- 
tery terminals. The use of a low-reading voltmeter, 
suitably mounted and provided with contact studs 
spaced the same distance apart as the contact plates 


on the frame, makes it possible to read the voltage 


across any battery in the rack while it is being charged 
and without interfering with the charging circuit. 

To regulate the current for any given installation, 
the batteries are placed in the rack and the knife switch 
on the corresponding rheostat panel is partially closed, 
so that the circuit passes through the ammeter on the 
meter panel. The current is then regulated as desired, 
by moving the sliding portion from point to point, until 
the desired value is obtained and then closing the knife 
switch completely, which cuts out the ammeter. The 
ammeter readings for any circuit can be taken during 
the charging, by partially opening the knife switch, thus 
putting the ammeter in circuit. 


Fifth Somerset County First-Aid Meet 


By GEORGE B. LANDIS 

Camp Educational Secretary, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Georgia 

After a rainy night, the murky forning gradual- 
ly cleared into a comfortable day for the Fifth 
Somerset County Miners’ First-Aid Meet on Satur- 
day, Sept. 1, 1917, at Sipe’s Race Track on the Lincoln 
Highway, near Jenners, Penn. The 21 teams from all 
over the county arrived early—generally by automobile. 
The field was laid out with an amphitheater in front, 
but owing to the configuration of the ground it was 
necessary, contrary to custom, to place the patients’ 
heads toward the spectators. The doctors were few. 
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Some were serving on exemption boards, some were 
already in the army ranks and one—Captain Louther, 
of Somerset, who acted as judge—about to leave for 
active service. 

The grounds were well arranged by Angus W. 
Louther, superintendent for the Consolidation Coal Co. 
at Jenners. The fieldmen—from Bureau of Mines, State 
Department of Mines, associated companies and cor- 
poration welfare departments—helped in the details. 
The State Young Men’s Christian Association of Penn- 
sylvania, George B. Landis, industrial secretary, con- 
ducted the meet. 

The one-man and two-man events were run in relays. 
In the former there were five ties, which after a stiff 
problem to be worked with but one first-aid packet, 
was won by Paul Turkel, Grazier Coal Mining Co., 
with P. M. Cole, of Boswell, second, and Ellic Pavlick, 
of Bell, third. 

The two-man event had six ties at 100 per cent. In 
working a difficult problem two of these maintained 
a record of 100 per cent., and after a third problem 
W. B. Brownlee and Thomas Morley, of the Quema- 
honing Creek Coal Co., had two points more than the 
men of Jenners No. 2. 

In the team problem Consolidation Coal Co., of Acosta, 
was first. The members of the team were: R. 
M. Zimmerman, captain; Earl Berkley, Harry Saylor, 
Harry Ogline, Joe Tims, and Willis Spangler, patient. 
R. A. Morgan is superintendent of the company and 
A. T. Morgan, foreman. 

Jenners No. 2, of the Consolidation, was second. 
Members composing the team were: Robert Crawford, 
captain; Ed Millisky, John Shaulis, Chester Maust, 
Frank Mason and George Baird, patient. <A. W. 
Louther is superintendent of the company. 

Third place was taken by Orendax No. 2, of the 
United Coal Corporation, of Boswell. The team mem- 
bers were: G. F. Swope, captain; John Novak, John 
Taylor, Herb Horner, P. M. Cole and A. Cross, patient. 
W. G. Palmer is superintendent of the company and 
Arch Roberts, foreman. 

The presentation of prizes of American Red Cross 
medals to winners of first places and of certificates to 
winners of seconds and thirds was made and all the 
contestants entered in the meet received fobs and vest- 
pocket first-aid packets. 





VIEWS OF THE FIFTH FIRST-AID MEET OF SOMERSET COUNTY 


October 13, 1917 





[Many of the activities in the National capital are 
of such importance to the coal-mining industry that an 
increased allotment of space is being given to our 
Washington correspondence. The Washington Bureau 
of “Coal Age” is in charge of Paul Wooton, whose office 
is centrally located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. 
Complete files of “Coal Age” as well as books of refer- 
ence likely to be of service to coal men may be found 
there. Mr. Wooton is in a position to be of material 
assistance to those who have business to transact with 
Government officials. Have your mail addressed care of 
Mr. Wooton while at the capital—Editor | 





New Wage Agreement 


Coal miners and operators of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois appealed, on Oct. 6, to Harry 
A. Garfield, Federal fuel administrator, to increase coal 
prices at the mine, fixed in President Wilson’s orders 
of Aug. 21 and 23, to permit wage advances agreed 
upon in a conference that began at Washington Sept. 
25. 

Dr. Garfield took the matter under advisement and 
will give the decision of the fuel administration at 
an early date. The agreement drawn up between oper- 
ators and representatives of the United Mine Workers 
is conditional upon the proposed price increase. 

It is stipulated that the mining prices for mine-run 
coal, pick and machine, in the present contract be 
advanced 10c. per ton; that in the block coal field of 
Indiana the screen-coal price be advanced 123c. per ton; 
that all day labor and monthly men except trappers and 
other boys be advanced $1.40 per day and trappers 75c. 
per day, while boys now being paid more than $1.90 
per day, but less than men’s wages, shall be advanced 
$1 per day; and that all yardage, deadwork and room- 
turning be advanced 15 per cent. 

Subject to approval at the next, biennial convention 
of the United Mine Workers, representatives of that 
organization agree that the present contract be extended 
for the time of the war, but not beyond Apr. 1, 1920. 

Both miners and operators agree to adhere patriot- 
ically to the present scale, as set forth in a contract 
running to Mar. 31, 1918, if the fuel administration 
refuses to take action. A memorandum to Dr. Garfield 
states that there is difficulty in keeping the men from 
emigrating to other fields, where the wage scale is 
higher, and that there is much unrest because of the 
high cost of living. 

The agreement provides for more faithful observance 
of penalty clauses in contracts, by which stoppage of 
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work will mean collection of fines, and for introduction 
of penalty clauses where none exist. 

Delegates present for the United Mine Workers were: 
J. P. White, national president; William Green, na- 
tional secretary; F. Farrington, Illinois president; 
Edward Sewart, Indiana president; William Mitch, 
Indiana secretary; John Moore, Ohio president; G. W. 
Savage, Ohio secretary; P. Murray, Pittsburgh presi- 
dent, and Robert Gibbons, Pittsburgh vice president. 

Representing the operators were: T. T. Brewster, 
St. Louis; E. T. Brent, Chicago; Phil Penna and M. 
Freeman, Terre Haute, Ind.; Mike Gallagher and S. 
H. Robbins, Cleveland; John H. Donaldson and Tracey 
Guthrie, Pittsburgh. 


Coal Contracts Limited to Price Fixed 
by Fuel Administrator Garfield 


Important rulings concerning jobbers’ contracts, 
wagon-mine coal and confiscation of coal by railroads 
were issued recently by Federal Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield in a compilation embodying all regu- 
lations put out by the fuel administration to date in 
relation to coal prices, sale, shipment and distribution. 

Jobbers who, at the time of the President’s orders 
fixing the price of coal at the mine, Aug. 21 and 23, 
had contracted to buy coal at or below the price set 
in those orders may not sell at a price higher than 
what they pay, excepting to add the proper jobbers’ 
commission. All contracts binding at law are to be 
observed; but coal bought after the President’s order 
cannot be sold at a price above the one fixed by him, 
even if delivery was contracted for at an earlier date. 
In short, jobbers who have made contracts to sell at a 
high rate cannot now rush into the market, buy at the 
lower rate established, and sell above the maximum, 
thus making a greatly increased profit. 

The orders prescribe that all jobbers must. register 
with the Federal Trade Commission by Oct. 25, stating 
the financial interest of all stockholders and partners 
of jobbing concerns in mines producing coal. Another 
rule concerns methods of accounting by dealers, which 
the fuel administration wishes to reduce to a uniform 
basis, in order to make comparisons of cost without 
injustice to anyone. Uniform cost-sheets are being 
prepared for distribution to dealers, who are required 
to furnish reports monthly, or at any time these are 
desired by the fuel administration at Washington or 
state fuel administrators. 

Coal confiscated by railroads for their own use may 
be purchased from the owner at the price under which 
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it was consigned when confiscated, if this is not above 
the figure set by the President. Exception must be 
made when it has been consigned under a contract that 
would stand in court, made before the Presidential 
order, in which case the railroad must pay the higher 
figure, if it wants the coal. 

One of the most difficult problems the fuel adminis- 
tration has had to solve is that of who should pay 
the cost of hauling coal from ‘‘wagon mines,” which 
have no rail connection, to the railroad. Thousands 
of these mines have started up lately, because of the 
high price of coal, without which they could not be 
operated at a profit. Loading cars from wagon mines, 
after the haul, is slow, which has meant the holding of 
cars longer than advisable at loading points. 

The fuel administrator directs that the product of 
these mines be shipped in box-cars, when it is sent 
to the general market by rail, thus saving the open cars 
for the use of mines where the loading can be done 
most quickly. Where box-cars are used by wagon mines 
a charge of 75c. per ton, in addition to the President’s 
prices, is permitted, to cover the cost of hauling and 
loading. The fuel administrator also rules that where 
these wagon mines make deliveries directly to consumer 
by wagon or truck, the cost of the haulage may be 
added to the President’s prices. 

An assignment of a contract for the sale of coal, 
when made after the President’s order applicable to 
the price of the coal covered by the contract, will be 
treated as an actual sale of coal. 

For the present, cannel and smithing coal may be 
sold at current market prices; but the latter may be 
used for smithing only. 

Following are the orders, which may be obtained by 
persons interested upon application to the Fuel Admin- 
istration. The sections new or greatly modified are Nos. 
8 to 20, inclusive. 


Orders, Ruling and Regulations relating to coal prices 
and governing the sale, shipment and distribution of coal: 

Promulgated by the United States Fuel Administrator on 
behalf of the President under the authority of the Act of 
Congress, approved Aug. 10, 1917, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense, by en- 
couraging the production, conserving the supply and con- 
trolling the distribution of food products and fuel,” and an 
executive order of the President dated Aug. 23, 1917, ap- 
pointing said Fuel Administrator. 

1. The prices for coal fixed by the President as modified 
by the orders of the Fuel Administrator shall apply to 
export and bunker coal. re 

2. Contracts relating to bituminous coal made before the 
President’s proclamation of Aug. 21, 1917, and contracts 
relating to anthracite coal made before the President’s 
proclamation of Aug. 23, 1917, shall not be affected by these 
proclamations, provided the contracts are bona fide in 
character and enforceable at law, in the absence of further 
express regulation. 

3. If the claim is made that any specific coal has been 
acquired in accordance with a bona fide contract enforce- 
able at law, existing prior to the time of the order of the 
President applicable thereto, the burden of proof is upon 
the parties to the contract to establish these facts. 

4, Coal may be bought and sold at prices lower than those 
prescribed by the orders of the President. 

5. The effect of the President’s orders on coal rolling 
when the order affecting such coal was issued is to be 
decided by first ascertaining whether or not the title had 
passed from the operator to the consignee at the time the 
President’s order became effective. If the title had passed 
to ney consignee the price fixed by the President does not 
apply. 

6. Operators who maintain their own sales department, 
whether in their own name or under a separate name, and 
dispose of coal directly to the dealer or consumer, shall not 
charge any jobber’s commission. A jobber must be entirely 
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independent of the operator, in fact as well as in name, in 
order to be entitled to charge a jobber’s commission. 

7. Free coal shipped from the mines subsequent to the 
promulgation of the President’s order fixing the price for 
such coal shall reach the dealer at not more than the price 
fixed by the President’s order, plus only the prescribed job- 
ber’s commission (if the coal has been purchased through 
a jobber) and transportation charges. 

8. A jobber who had already contracted to buy coal at 
the time of the President’s order fixing the price of such coal, 
and who was at that time already under contract to sell 
the same, may fill his contract to sell at the price named 
therein. 

9. A jobber who, at the time of the President’s order 
fixing the price of the coal in question at the mine, had 
contracted to buy coal at or below the President’s price, and 
at that time had no contract to sell such coal, shall not sell 
the same at a price higher than the purchase price, plus 
the proper jobber’s commission as determined by the Presi- 
dent’s regulation of Aug. 28, 1917. 

10. A jobber who, at the time of the President’s order 
fixing the price of the coal in question, was under contract 
to deliver such coal at a price higher than a price repre- 
sented by the price fixed by the President or the Fuel 
Administrator for such coal, plus a proper jobber’s com- 
mission as determined by the President’s regulation of Aug. 
23, 1917, shall not fill such contract at a price in excess of 
the President’s price, plus the proper jobber’s commission, 
with coal purchased after the President’s order became 
effective and not contracted for prior thereto. 

11. A jobber who, at the date of the President’s order 
fixing the price of the coal in question, held a contract for 
the purchase of coal without having already sold such coal, 
shall not sell such coal at more than the price fixed by the 
President or the Fuel Administrator for the sale of such 
coal after the date of such order, plus the jobber’s commis- 
sion as fixed by the President’s regulation of Aug. 23, 1917. 

12. Every jobber of coal or coke in the United States 
shall file with the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C., on or before Oct. 25, 1917, a statement showing (1) 
his name; (2) post office address; (8) date of the estab- 
lishment of his business; (4) names of stockholders, mem- 
bers and partners of the jobbing concern; (5) financial 
interests of stockholders, members and partners of the job- 
bing concern in any mine producing coal. Any jobbing 
concern which may be established after the issuance of this 
regulation shall immediately upon its organization file a 
similar statement with the Federal Trade Commission. _ 

13. Whenever called upon to do so by the Fuel Adminis- 
trator, all persons, firms and corporations dealing in and 
selling coal to consumers at retail shall return to the Fuel 
Administrator at Washington, D. C., or otherwise as di- 
rected, a sworn statement of facts showing of his, her or its 
retail margin, between the dates of Jan. 1, 1915, and Dec. 
31, 1915, both inclusive; and to furnish such other informa- 
tion as may be required; such returns to be made on a blank 
form to be furnished by the Fuel Administrator, when so 
requested. 

14. Where coal has been confiscated by a railroad for its 
own use, it may be sold to the railroad by the owner thereof 
at the price at which it was consigned when confiscated, 
but at no higher price; provided, however, that if the price 
at which it was consigned is above the price fixed by orders 
of the President and of the Fuel Administrator it shall be 
billed at the price so fixed, unless it is consigned in compli- 
ance with a bona fide contract enforceable at law, which 
was in existence when the price of such coal was fixed._ 

15. Coal delivered direct to the consumer from the mine, 
by wagon or truck (whether from wagon mines or other 
mines), shall be sold at not more than the prices fixed by 
the President and the Fuel Administrator, plus the actual 
cost of hauling. 

16. Coal bought. by a railroad for its own use as fuel from 
a wagon mine hauling to such roalroad shall be sold at not 
more than the prices fixed by the President and the Fuel 
Administrator, plus the actual cost of hauling. 

17. No charge for hauling may be made by an operator 
of a wagon mine, or paid by the purchaser of the coal, on 
coal shipped by rail, except where such shipment is made in 
box cars, in which case an additional charge not to exceed 
75c. per ton may be made. In all other cases the price of 
wagon mine coal on board cars shall not exceed the price 
prescribed by the President and the Fuel Administrator. 

_ 18. Until further action of the Fuel Administrator, smith- 
ing coal, when used for smithing purposes only, may be 
sold at the market prices prevailing at the time of the sale 

19. Until further action of the Fuel Administrator, cannel 
coal may be sold at‘the market prices prevailing at the time 
of the sale. 
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20. An assignment of a contract for the sale of coal, 
where such assignment is made after the President’s order 
applicable to the price of the coal covered by the contract, 
shall be treated as a sale of coal and be subject to all the 
erders and regulations of the President of the United States 
and the Fuel Administrator relating thereto. 

21. These orders, rulings and regulations supersede all 
orders and regulations of general application previously 
issued, excepting: 

1. The order of the President dated Aug. 21, 1917, fixing 
prices of bituminous coal modified by sundry orders of the 
Fuel Administrator and all such orders affecting’ such 
modifications. 

2. The order of the President dated Aug. 23, 1917, de- 
fining jobbers and fixing the prices of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite coal, the same being modified so far as it relates to the 
price of anthracite pea coal by the order of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator dated Oct. 1, 1917. 

3. Order of the Fuel Administrator, dated Oct. 1, 1917, 
relative to the shipment, distribution and apportionment of 
coal reshipped by water at Lake Erie ports. 

4. Order of the Fuel Administrator, dated Oct. 1, 1917, 
relating to the maximum gross margins of retail coal 
dealers. (Signed) H. A. GARFIELD, 

United States Fuel Administrator. 


Production Statistics 


A decided decrease in coal production during the 
week ended Sept. 22 is revealed in the latest weekly 
report issued by the United States Geological Survey. 
During the week under review the production is shown 
to be 69.7 per cent. of the full-time capacity of the 
mines. This compares with 72.3 per cent., the showing 
of the week preceding. The decrease in Ohio was 6.6 
per cent. and in Indiana 5.2 per cent. The loss of 
output in these states is chargeable almost entirely to 
unfilled car orders. The operation of the priority order 
and the movement of troops are held mainly responsible. 
Little loss of output was caused by labor shortage or 
from strikes, but the car shortage is shown to have 
cut down the production figure by 22.4 per cent. in 
Indiana and by 20.5 per cent. in Ohio. 

As figures on coal shipments become available more 
quickly than do those showing the outputs of mines, 
the Survey is able to give returns on shipments for 
the week ended Sept. 29. During that week shipments 
increased 5.6 per cent. over the week preceding and 
foreshadows improved production figures which will not 
be available for another week. The increase was great- 
est in Ohio and Indiana, where the showing of the 
week before had been so bad. 

During the week ended Sept. 22 Pennsylvania suffered 
severely from labor shortage. Twenty-three per cent. 
of full-time capacity was lost in the Irwin gas field 
district alone from this cause. 


_More State Fuel Administrators 


Additional state fuel administrators have been ap- 
pointed as follows: 


Minnesota—Judge John F. McGee, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Member of the State Safety Commission and Chairman of 
the State Committee on Fuel. Has been engaged in con- 
ducting an investigation on the fuel situation in Minnesota. 

North Dakota—I. P. Baker, of Bismarck, N. Dak. Busi- 
ness man. 

Louisiana—John G. O’Kelley, of New Orleans, La. Busi- 
ness man. 

Delaware—Charles H. Ten Weeges, of Wilmington, Del. 
Business man. 

Oregon—Fred J. Holmes, of La Grande, Ore. 
of the La Grande National Bank. 

Mississippi—C. L. Townes, of Minter City, Mississippi. 

New York—Albert H. Wiggin, for many years president 
of the Chase National Bank of New York City. 


President 
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President Now Studying Fuel Situation 


Faced with the necessity of taking important and de- 
cisive action, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the fuel adminis- 
trator, laid the whole coal situation before the Presi- 
dent during a lengthy conference Monday. It is be- 
lieved that Dr. Garfield advised the President that he is 
convinced a material advance must be made in the coal- 
price schedule, if production is to be stimulated. It is 
stated that reports have been made to the President that 
operators are not over-anxious to keep up production at 
this time in the expectation that this action will tend 
to increase the chance of securing a higher scale of 
prices. That Dr. Garfield has not reached this conclu- 
sion can be stated on the best of authorities. 

The President seems to have conceived the idea that 
Francis §. Peabody, the chairman of the Committee on 
Coal Production, was not justified in indorsing the first 
schedule of prices. Apparently he is very reluctant to 
recede from that position, even in the face of Dr. Gar- 
field’s conclusions. The President also has before him 
certain conclusions on the situation by Joseph E. Davies, 
of the Federal Trade Commission. No decision as to 
price changes or comment on the wage agreement is 
likely until the President has completed a study of the 
situation in its new aspects. 


Again Hits at Fuel Administration 


For the second time within ten days, Ryley Grannon, 
of the Washington Post, scores the Fuel Administration. 
Particular significance is attached to the daily Gran- 
non article appearing in the Post. It is known that 
Ryley Grannon is a nom de plume, and it is stated on 
good authority that it represents the thoughts of one of 
the most prominent newspaper men in the capital. It 
is conceded that the articles set forth the editorial con- 
clusions of the Post. 

In introducing his latest article on the coal situation, 
the mysterious Mr. Grannon says: 


The coal question is reaching a point where it cannot be 
settled by the issuance of biographical data by Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield and his corps of gifted literary assistants. Unless 
coal preduction is increased immediately there will be more 
suffering in the United States than in Germany this winter. 


At another point in the article, these statements are 
made: 


The moment the price was fixed at $2 a ton, production 
began to shrink, and it has been dwindling ever since. That 
was on Aug. 21. 

There was a special committee of the Council of National 
Defense to attend to the coal problem, but it has been lost 
in the shuffle. It agreed to $3 a ton for coal, and Secretary 
Baker promptly denounced the rate as exorbitant and un- 
reasonable. 

If $3 a ton is unreasonable and exorbitant and $2 a ton is 
so low that mines are closed and the energy of the nation 
paralyzed, the coal question must be extremely delicate 
indeed. 


With regard to the recent wage conference, Mr. Gran- 
non essays the following comment: 


The producers and miners have not reached any agree- 
ment whatever. The nearest they have agreed is that they 
will stop their quarrel if the Government will pay their 
demands. Apparently there is nothing else to do, for work- 
ers cannot be forced fo work and operators are powerless 
without them. 





Dr. Garfield declared that the coal output this year 
would exceed that of last year by 10 per cent. 


(Late Washington news on p. 624) 
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Safety and Cost Accounting 


N THE present somewhat demoralized condition of 

the coal mining industry there is one exceedingly 
hopeful sign. It is a long-delayed but lively—and no 
doubt lasting—awakening to the fact that sound and 
accurate cost accounting is an indispensable requisite 
to successful operation. 

Regardless of whether the Government in its first 
fixing of selling prices had enough information at hand 
regarding cost to fix prices fairly, it must be admitted 
that coal operators in many quarters were unable to 
show clearly and fairly the true mining cost at their 
operations. Even where they were operating practically 
under the same general conditions in the same district, 
statements of cost were presented by various companies 
that were so hopelessly lacking in uniformity, both as 
to application of accounting principles and arrangement, 
as to be scarcely more than a hodge-podge of statistics 
rather than clean-cut, indisputable statements of cost. 

None of this reflects credit on the industry. It is 
simply a case of swallowing a rather bitter pill. And 
many who take it now might easily have profited from 
the experience and counsel of wiser heads in the busi- 
ness; for more than any one else, the man or the concern 
whose mine cost is made up by competent accountants 
on sound basic principles stands ready as a rule to give 
every one of his competitors the advantage of his wis- 
dom, so that he can fix his selling price correctly. The 
wise mine manager knows that those concerns that do 
not know what their real cost is, but proceed to sell 
their product based on what they think their cost is, are 
digging their own graves and getting ready to put the 
bill for funeral expenses up to the other fellow. 

It is undisputed that the great majority of business 
failures is attributable to unsound accounting methods 
or dire ignorance. Men either do not know how them- 
selves, or will not hire men who do know, to ascertain 
the true cost of doing business. The coal industry is 
unhappily no exception to this rule. To hire competent, 
trained accountants to devise and execute correct cost 
systems at coal mines has been too often considered un- 
necessary, or “dead” expense. The result is that the so- 
called cost-sheets of some mining companies, to men 
who know what should be embraced in a mine cost-sheet 
of the right kind, would be jokes if they were not the 
symbols of underlying tragedy in business. 


There are three great classes—and indirectly the 


the whole fabric of society—interested vitally in sound 
coal cost accounting: The public which must buy and 
use coal in one form or another as fuel, light, trans- 
portation, manufacture, etc.; the mine workers and 
their families, who must live and contribute to the 
nation’s need from the worker’s earnings in the indus- 
try and the owners and stockholders of coal mines. 
There is an absolute community of interest—or 
should be—on the part of these three great classes. 


When their mutual interést in the success of the busi- 
ness prompts or urges them to a correct perception of 
what sound mining cost means, there will surely come 
a renaissance of sound mine accounting. Such a cement- 
ing of opinion born of common necessity will tend to 
bring many benefits to the industry hitherto undreamed 
of. It will be the first of many such awakenings born 
of war and war measures. Certainly the coal industry 
will be able to make a better showing should it be called 
upon in future to produce cost statistics. 

Lastly, to the thousands of new companies that have 
added themselves to the coal-mining industry in the 
last two years: Do not make your business a failure by 
a refusal to properly account for the cost of doing busi- 
ness. The time for thinking that competent auditors, 
accountants and mine clerks are dead weights in the 
operation of your business is past. The best men of 
this kind that you can get should be secured before you 
spend your money for property, equipment, initial oper- 
ations, ete. 

The auditor and cost accountant who understands his 
business from A to Z, as well as the intelligent mine 
clerk, whether timekeeper, storekeeper or what-not, is 
coming into his own; for the entire mining fraternity 
is rapidly coming to realize—some through a salty and 
bitter experience—that correct accounting reduces cost. 

If you have not already been converted to this belief, 
go out and hire a man “who knows” and put him in 
charge of the accounting end of your operations. The 
progress of your business will soon reflect the wisdom 
of your choice. There can be no “safety first” around 
coal mines without safe cost accounting. 


Sensible Economy 


UCH of the latter-day success of many of our 

great corporations has been due to their avoid- 
ance of waste and their utilization of byproducts to 
the last degree. Thus it is said that the Chicago 
packers use “everything but the squeal.” Utilization 
of resources to the ultimate has also been responsible 
for much of the success, past and present, of the Ger- 
man people; not only nationally but individually is this 
race thrifty. 

In times such as these thrift, frugality and the 
ability to “make a little go a long way” are quite as 
commendable in the individual as in the great corpora- 
tion or the greater nation. As a class, we Americans 
have been good earners and good spenders—witness 
the automobiles about any mining camp. But the time 
has now come when it behooves us all to earn as much 
as ever, or if possible more; to save as much as ever, 
or if possible more; and inv2st our savings wisely. 
The times are decidedly abnormal and demand what 
might be termed abnormal measures. 

Saving does not consist entirely in placing a large 
amount of the contents of the pay envelope in the bank 
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each month or fortnight. Few of us ever really wear 
out our clothes; we wear them until they get out of 
shape, or we get tired of them. Then we throw them 
aside and buy new ones. A half dollar or dollar spent 
for cleaning, pressing or repairing our last winter’s 
suit might put it in such shape that with care we 
might be able to wear it throughout the winter that 
is now fast approaching. The same is true of that 
old overcoat, last year’s cap, or last season’s gloves. 

Some of us have in the past possibly harbored the 
hallucination that the wearing of old clothes was the 
outward mark of a sloven, and was at best a sure sign 
that we were not prosperous. We were consequently 
ashamed to be seen in garments that were even slightly 
threadbare. It is said that in London, and England 
generally, new clothes are the exception. Old clothes, 
some of the vintage of several years ago, are in com- 
mon use. These may be well worn, but cannot be 
considered shabby, as they are neatly cleaned and 
pressed at all times. The people of England are thus 
enabled to reduce their expenses and invest the 
proceeds in the securities of the United Kingdom. 

In this country a wise example in the matter of 
saving has been set by one of the foremost financiers 
of the land—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is now wearing 
a pair of half-soled shoes. He says that he saved 
$8 by having his old shoes tapped instead of buying 
a new pair, and that this amount “loaned to the Gov- 
ernment will help the nation win the war.” If John 
D., Jr., is not ashamed to wear old shoes in order that 
he may make his subscription to democracy’s bulwark 
a little bit larger, surely the rest of us should not 
hesitate to emulate his example. This war will be 
won by the aid of the small man’s dollars not the great 
man’s millions. 


A New Realization 


UT of all the uncertainty and confusion caused in 

our industrial life by the war, one truth looms 
large—coal is vital. One German scientist has predicted 
that coal would decide the war. That prediction was 
made before America entered the conflict, and if the 
prophecy is true, Germany’s doom is sealed. 

The Scandinavian countries are absolutely at the 
mercy of the Teutons, due to the latter’s control of all 
the available fuel. It is no wonder that the Germans 
can exact practically any compensation they please from 
Sweden, Holland and Denmark. If America finds an- 
other nation or two arrayed against her, it will likely 
be due to Germany’s hold on Europe’s coal supply. 

In Sweden 300,000 workmen depend for their liveli- 
hood on there being a sufficient supply of coal to main- 
tain the nation’s industries. The Germans sell coal, 
but not for money. The compensation required for 
their fuel is horses, cattle, food supplies, etc. British 
coal in Stockholm is $95 per ton. No wonder Sweden 
is alarmed by our recent export rulings that will render 
it difficult for her to pay the German price for fuel. 

The fuel situation in Russia is even worse. In many 
localities there is barely enough fuel to operate the 
railroads. The Russian winter is not a mild affair, and 
great suffering is certain to ensue before another sum- 
mer rolls around. The situation in France and Italy 
is likewise critical. America is their principal hope. 
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As for the European neutrals, no one need expect 
those countries bordering on Germany to break relations 
with the Teuton government so long as the United States 
and England do not relieve the present fuel stringency. 
As we will have our hands full helping the Italians 
and the French, the political course of the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland is plain. 


Illinois Civil Service Commission 


N INTERESTING feature of the work of the Illi- 

nois State Civil Service Commission is the efficiency 
with which the examination of candidates for different 
state offices has been planned. ‘This is particularly no- 
ticeable in the outline of examinations for the office of 
mine-rescue superintendents. There are, at present, six 
of these superintendents holding office in Illinois. 

The examination of candidates for this office is divided 
into five parts. The first two parts occupy the first day 
and are written examinations devoted to first-aid, mine- 
rescue work and general mine operations respectively. 
The third part, given another day following the written 
examination, consists of an oral interview with practical 
tests relating to rescue work under mining conditions. 
The fourth part consists of a physical examination by 
a medical examiner, to determine the physical fitness of 
the candidate for the duties of the office of mine-rescue 
superintendent. The fifth and final part is a written 
examination designed to show what training and expe- 
rience the candidate has had that would recommend 
him for appointment to the said office. The candidate 
can complete this part of the examination at his home, 
if he so desires. He is warned, however, that it is very 
important to give complete information showing his 
qualifications for the position, in order that full credit 
may be given him for everything of value. 

A total of ten points is allotted to the examination 
of each candidate, seven of which relate to the first 
three parts of the examination, while the remaining 
three points refer to the fifth part. A minimum 
weighted average grade of 65 per cent. is required on 
the first and second parts. Only those candidates receiv- 
ing this or a higher grade are permitted to take the 
third part of the examination, in which the minimum 
grade required to enable the candidate to pass is 70 
per cent. 

Candidates that have passed the first three parts of 
the examination are notified to appear before the medi- 
cal examiner to undergo the physical test. A rating of 
“Poor” in the physical examination will generally dis- 
qualify a candidate who would be competent otherwise. 
In the physical examination, attention is given to the 
facts of age, height, weight, previous illness, or injury, 
vaccination, general health and physical capability of the 
candidate. 

On another page of this issue will be found a portion 
of the examination given candidates for the position 
of mine-rescue superintendent, Sept. 15, 1917, which has 
kindly been forwarded to Coal Age, by W. R. Robinson, 
secretary and chief examiner of the commission. The 
congratulations of Coal Age are extended to the secre- 
tary and members of the commission for the good work 
that has been accomplished in Illinois since the establish- 
ment of the mine-rescue work in the state, by the act 
of legislature, approved June 5, 1911. 
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BRIQUETTING PLANT OF LIGNITE FUEL COo., MAY, CAL. 
Only lignite briquetting plant in California 






































TIPPLE OF IONE COAL AND IRON 
co., IONE, CAL. 


Now only used to hoist cars to bunkers 





























34-TON CAR PULLED BY DONKEY ENGINE MARION SHOVEL WITH 5-YD. DIPPER 
FROM PIT TO LOADING TIPPLE Whitmer Contracting Co., Pittsburg, Kan. 



































MENDEN (W. VA.) TIPPLES AND HOUSES NO. 7 STEEL TIPPLE AND FANHOUSE 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co. United States Coal and Oil Co., Holden, W. Va. 
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Test of a Man’s Capability 


Letter No. 2—An examining board can, no doubt, 
tell when a man is qualified by law to fill the position 
of mine foreman, but one does not need to talk long 
with a man in that position to tell what he knows of 
the actual work in his charge. There are men who 
hold certificates and yet know less of practical mining 
than others who have none. 

Not long ago two other men and myself while hunt- 
ing work approached a mine where we had never been 
before. The young man who was pointed out to us as 
foreman, in response to our inquiry for work, said, 
“What do you want to do?” I asked for and was 
given a job driving a mule; and, likewise, my two 
partners asked for and were given a machine—the one 
was to run the machine while the other shoveled back 
the cuttings. 

Our stay at that mine-was short, lasting about a 
week, when we went one morning to a mine close by 
end were able to pick out, at once, the foreman in 
charge, who was standing in the yard. A glance at 
the man told us that he was a capable official. His 
first words were, ‘“‘What can you boys do?” We replied, 
“We can drive, run machines, or do anything else you 
have for us.” 

Looking hard at us for the second time, he said, 
“You look to me like mule drivers. I need machine- 
men, but can give you each a mule if you want it.” 

It did not take us long to accept his offer and start 
for the boarding house. On the way, one of the boys 
remarked, ‘‘You can’t fool an old head at the business.” 
The fact of the matter was none of us had ever done 
anything in the mine but drive a mule, and this fore- 
man’s estimate of our capabilities was correct. 

Crawford, Tenn. MULE DRIVER. 


Social Side in Mine Organization 


Letter No. 1—One of the most difficult problems met 
with in the organization and management of a mine 
is one that is seldom mentioned in the discussions that 
appear in technical journals, although it involves one of 
the most vexing questions that confront mining exe- 
cutives everywhere. 

Not long ago an article appeared in Coal Age [Vol. 
10, p. 769], entitled “The Superintendent’s Wife.” 
Though the writer treated but one phase of this 
subject, I venture to say that more than one super- 
intendent, who would fail to be intimidated by a 
delegation of angry miners, anxiously allowed his copy 
of Coal Age containing the article to lie around the 
house in hopes that his wife’s eye might catch the 
page and the lesson taught go home. 

I doubt not that the problem of making the families 
dwelling in a small mining town or camp pull together 
is responsible for many a gray hair on the head of 
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the master of ceremonies. I once overheard an exec- 
utive remark that if the man was ever born who could 
accomplish this feat he would be a good candidate for 
the position of campaign manager of the Prohibition 
Party, and would certainly sweep the State of Penn- 
sylvania by an overwhelming majority. 

Many painstaking efforts of mine officials for the 
building up of an organization are seriously hampered 
by personal jealousies and dissensions among the em- 
ployees and their families. I imagine that the average 
manager, in the face of such difficulties, would compare 
well to the knight of old, who, fully equipped for battle 
in his suit of armor, suddenly found himself with a 
flea between his shoulder blades. 


A TRIVIAL DOMESTIC EPISODE 


The remarkable feature of these difficulties is that, 
in nearly every case, they start from some trivial 
matter that scarcely amounts to, as we say, “a row of 
pins.” For instance, the mine superintendent notices 
that Smith, the chief engineer, and Jones, the outside 
foreman, are at loggerheads, and are not working well 
together. A few casual inquiries develop the fact that 
Smith’s wife borrowed a pound of coffee from Mrs. 
Jones, but neglected to return it at once. Two weeks 
later, when Jones sat down to a coffeeless breakfast, 
his wife proceeded to explain that Mrs. Smith was to 
blame for not returning what she had borrowed a 
fortnight ago. In no pleasant mood, the wife at once 
sends to Mrs. Smith, reminding her of her neglect. 

It was now the Smith woman’s turn to be irritated 
at being told of her faults and, as a rejoinder, she 
sends back much more coffee than she had borrowed, 
in order to show her contempt for a neighbor who 
would ask for the return of a pound of coffee and not 
wait her pleasure to make it good. A few days later, 
Mrs. Jones passed Mr. Smith and his wife on the 
street without speaking, and it was then time for 
Smith to show his resentment toward the foreman, 
which he did by failing to codperate with him in the 
performance of his daily duties. One would scarcely 
believe that 50c. worth of coffee could be the innocent 
cause of friction between two employees that meant 
much loss to the company for whom they were working. 


THE “S.O.S8S.” CALL THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP 


The chances are that if the Smith family were in 
real trouble, the Jones tribe would not hesitate a 
moment in helping them out to the extent of their 
resources and vice versa; but the incident shows how 
a petty annoyance in the. social circle can grow into 
such proportions as to disturb the harmony of mining 
operations, in a small town or camp. 

It can readily be seen that a superintendent, con- 
fronted by such a situation must either exercise some 
real ability as a diplomat or be forced to make a change 
in his employees. Many a superintendent would choose 
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to break in a new man rather than assume the thank- 
less role of a peacemaker, even though his better 
judgment prompted him to make the effort. 

Often a tactful word or frank talk with the parties 
may serve to show the affair in its true light. I know 
of one superintendent who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in developing a loyal spirit among his men by 
following this method of a heart-to-heart talk when 
the occasion arises. He has often reminded an em- 
ployee of the need of making allowances for the other 
fellow’s faults, particularly when his own wings are 
somewhat undeveloped. 


THE SECRET OF A SUPERINTENDENT’S SUCCESS 


The secret of this superintendent’s ability to make 
such talks effective does not lie in the words he uses, 
but in the confidence he creates among his men. A 
large part of this confidence has been won by years of 
straight dealings with them in their work. It is safe 
to say that the consideration and sincere interest shown 
by the man himself and his family, in the social life 
of the camp, has played an equally important part. 

Now, in closing, let me ask, What is the application 
to be made in respect to the mining industry? It was 
a wise man who first remarked that ‘no house was 
ever big enough to hold two families.” The same prin- 
ciple applies to the social life of a small mining town 
or camp; but there is a way to fight this condition. 
While the very best of pianos will get out of tune, 
the remedy is not in tearing out the discordant strings. 
What is needed is a readjustment to bring those strings 
into the desired harmony. This requires an excep- 
tionally good ear and a skillful practitioner. 

In the mining camp, the superintendent is the prac- 
titioner and, incidentally, his family are involved. They 
are the ones who must eliminate the discordant factions 
in the camp life, and this is done most effectively not 
by preaching but by example. When a superintendent 
and his family enter into the social life of the camp 
or town in a broadminded spirit they will do much 
to eliminate petty jealousies and establish in the or- 
ganization a true spirit of codperation in a common 
purpose of betterment and a higher standard of living. 
Let us all try. P. L. MATHEWS. 

Santo Tomas, Tex. 


Artificial Respiration 

Letter No. 3—The question of artificial respiration, 
submitted by Joseph A. Greaves, Coal Age, Aug. 11, p. 
256, should bring forth an interesting discussion, which 
we may yet hope to see. ; 

There are two methods of resuscitation in general 
use—the Schaefer and the Sylvester methods, both of 
which I have seen applied to revive men overcome or 
rendered unconscious in and about mines. The former 
method is the one that is used and taught by all the 
large electric companies. It is also the method employed 
in the United States Army, as being the best means 
of restoring breathing in the body of a person over- 
come. 

Before describing this method of resuscitation fur- 
ther, let me say, in reference to a person overcome by 
electric shock, there are many things to be done before 
the patient can be treated with a view to reviving him. 
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The ordinary trolley wire used in and around mines 
carries from 500 to 1000 volts and has often been the 
cause of accidents of this nature, due to persons coming 
in contact with the wire. 

If the person is still in contact with the wire, he may 
be either unconscious and unable to remove himself 
from danger; or, if conscious and holding the wire, he 
may be unable to release his vise-like grip. In either 
case, he is dependent wholly upon what others can do 
for him, and there is no time to be lost in looking for a 
switch to turn off the current. 

In a mine, there is almost always a drill, bar, or other 
implement of iron, which, thrown across the wire may 
trip the circuit breaker in the power house, and thus 
break the current. If no such implement is at hand, 
however, recourse must be had to other means to re- 
lease the man from his position in contact with the wire. 


DRAGGING A MAN FROM A LIVE WIRE 


In attempting to drag a man off from a live wire 
or rail, care must be taken to avoid receiving a part of 
the current by contact with his person. To touch the 
bare skin of his hands or neck would be to risk receiv- 
ing a serious shock. If a dry board, or a piece of dry 
wood or paper can be found to stand on, it will help to 
insulate the person of the rescuer. 

Grasp the victim by his clothing if that is dry, or one 
may use his. own cap or coat or other dry nonconducting 
material to reduce the risk of contact and shock. It is 
better to use one hand only, but if two hands must be 
used be sure that they are well insulated to prevent be- 
ing caught in the same manner as the victim of the ac- - 
cident. 

If an axe is at hand, it may be possible to cut the 
wire and thus break the circuit. In doing this, how- 
ever, it is important that the handle of the axe should 
be perfectly dry, or wrap a coat or other loose cloth or 
paper about it. As quickly as the victim has been re- 
leased from his contact with the wire or rail, proceed 
to give him treatment for restoring respiration, with- 
out waiting to loosen or remove any of his clothing, 
which must be done later. 


APPLYING THE SCHAEFER METHOD 


In applying the Schaefer method, which I very much 
prefer, it is important to remove the patient to fresh air 
as quickly as possible, which will greatly facilitate the 
work of resuscitation. With one finger feel in the vic- 
tim’s mouth to see that it is free from any obstruction, 
such as tobacco, false teeth or pieces of coal. Lay the 
patient on his stomach with his arms extended forward 
as far as possible and with face turned to one side so 
that his nose and mouth will be free for breathing. Let 
an assistant pull the man’s tongue out so that it will not 
obstruct the passage of breath. 

Now, kneel astraddle of the patient’s thigh and, fac- 
ing his head, rest the palms of both hands on his loins 
or the muscles of the small of his back, spreading the 
fingers over the lower ribs. Then, with arms held 
straight, swing slowly forward so that the weight of the 
body is brought to bear gradually and without violence 
upon the patient. This act should take about 3 sec. 
Again, swing back so as to remove the pressure, and re- 
peat the movement forward and back regularly from 12 
to 15 times a minute. 
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While this operation is proceeding, an assistant should 
loosen all tight clothing about the chest, neck or waist of 
the victim. Artificial respiration should be continued, 
without interruption, until natural breathing is restored. 
Efforts to produce this result should not be discontinued 
under two or more hours, or until a physician arrives and 
the victim is pronounced dead. Should breathing again 
cease after once starting, repeat the artificial respira- 
tion. Put no liquid of any kind in the patient’s mouth 
until he has fully regained consciousness. Keep the body 
warm. 

In my opinion, the Schaefer method is the best method 
to apply when a person is overcome with gas in a mine, 
or when a person is rescued from drowning and is in a 
state of unconsciousness. It is important, in that case, 
to do everything possible to drain the water from the 
lungs of the victim who should be laid on his face, 
grasped about the stomach and raised slightly, making 
sure that the tongue hangs forward in the mouth and 
does not obstruct the throat. I have seen a man revived 
after being under water 20 min., by the use of this 
method. FIRST AIDER. 

Kingston, Penn. 


Education vs. Experience 


Letter No. 1—The numerous references, in Coal Age, 
to the relative value of technical knowledge and ex- 
perience, in the operation of coal mines, has led me 
to wonder which of these is of the greater value to a 
mine official in charge of underground work. 

As an illustration of how practical mining men often 
regard mining education or, as they term it, “book 
learning,” allow me to cite an incident of my own 
experience, when attempting to impress the need of 
study and the habit of reading upon an old experienced 
mining man who had charge of a mine in the Cahaba 
coal field, in this state. 

As superintendent and mine foreman combined, this 
man had achieved some success in the practical opera- 
tion of a mine. He had met many difficulties, some of 
‘ which he had but partially overcome, owing to his 
limited knowledge of some of the simplest principles of 
coal mining. In early life he had been deprived of 
schooling and had been sent into the mines at the 
age of 10 years, in Scotland, his native country. 

Becoming acquainted with this man of practical ex- 
perience, I advised him several times to form the habit 
of reading mining books and papers, stating that it 
would prepare him for the examination, which he would 
have to pass in order to obtain a first-class: mine-fore- 
man’s certificate. His reply was that he did not think 
there was much in it, and claimed that his practical 
experience would get him the certificate. 


THE EXAMINATION OF A “PRACTICAL” 
EXPERIENCED MINER 


The result of his examination before the board com- 
pares quite favorably with that published in Coal Age 
some time since [ Vol. 11, p. 313], and I beg to submit 
it here, as evidence of a practical man’s actual knowl- 
edge of some of the important features and principles 
on which successful mining depends. The examination 
follows: 

1. State your age. 

Ans.—oi am 50 years old. 
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2. Where born? 

Ans.—Yes. 

3. Give experience in this state and other countries 
where you have worked. 

Ans.—oi went into the mins at the age of 10 and 
got to be fire booze in the mins, then oi Came to 
america in the year of our Lord 1881 and have Bin 
Boozing of and on ever Since. 

4. State what experience you have had in handling 
the different gases in the mines and explain how they 
act on human beings; where to find them; their chem- 
ical symbols and specific gravities. 

Ans.—There is fhite Damp Black Damp, Green Damp, 
Blue Damp. then there is the fire damp and after 
Damp and the Stink Damp. the others is to numerous 
to mention. 

5. If you had charge of opening up a new mine, 
how would you proceed? Also, how would you get your 
men organized or placed for the different jobs? 

Ans.—oi would not organize them at all. oi would 
just run it on the open shop Plan. 

6. What is a shaft? 

Ans.—it is nothing But a hole in the ground Strait 
up. 

7. What is the best haulage system? 
you prefer? 

Ans.—the Best System is the Mule and have your 
Track Strait and Short as Possible all over the Mins. 

8. In working a mine pitching 20 degrees how would 
you set your timbers to support the roof? 

Ans.—Sure oi would Put one end of the Post to the 
Bottom and the other end to the Roof. 

9. Name the different methods of working mines and 
explain the methods of working longwall. 

Ans.—there is the long Wall, the Short Wall, Room 
and Pillar, Pillar and Stall System, also the Pick and 
Sleeve and Collar and Elbo system, the Wheel Brae 
and Barney System and the Panhandle System. 

10. Name the different methods of ventilation and 
give us your idea of the best system to adopt in venti- 
lating a mine. 

Ans.—oi would use a fan of Course and have my air 
split up so that oi would send it Back to the Fan as 
Short as possible. 

11. What are the duties of a miner when going into 
his place in the morning, and what is the first thing 
he must do for safety? 

Ans.—after He would get to His Place he should 
take all his Clothes off then sit Down and take a 
good Smoke to Himself. then go up to the place and 
see how his Shot done. then the main thing after that 
is to see that he Checks all his Cars. 

12. How can a mine foreman get the best results and 
maintain the respect of his workmen? 

Ans.—Sure oi would give the Best Places in the Mins 
and always listen to their Complaints and Promise 
thim everything they asked for. 

13. In blasting coal what is the safest powder to 
use and what kind of tamping would you prefer? Also, 
what kind of tools are the safest to use in tamping 
the charge? 

Ans.—oi would use the Rammer, the cooter, the nadle 
and the claner. 

To the credit of our practical mining men, however, 
it can be said that there are many men of limited 
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education whose practical ideas would enable them to 
grasp the meaning and answer the questions asked in 
examination with far better results than the answers just 
given indicate. At the same time, this is not an isolated 
case, as there are many men of practical experience 
who could do no better in examination than my friend, 
who’s boast was his practical experience. The question 
is: Is such a man qualified for the position of mine 
foreman? ROBERT GIBSON. 
Maylene, Ala. 


Accumulation of Mine Gases 


Letter No. 1—In answer to the request for the ex- 
perience of readers in regard to the accumulation of two 
gases in the same place, as mentioned in the inquiry, 
Coal Age, Sept. 15, p. 468, permit me to cite an in- 
stance that came under my own observation when work- 
ing in a mine where the conditions invited the accumu- 
lation of blackdamp and firedamp in the same place, at 
the same time. 

The seam in which I was working was a 9-ft. seam of 
coal, in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. This portion 
of the seam was underlaid with a soft fireclay that gave 
considerable trouble by swelling. The seam contained 
large quantities of water, which kept the miners busy 
at the pumps, a single pump serving to drain the water 
from five or six working places. The coal had a con- 
siderable pitch and was overlaid with a roof shale vary- 
ing from 6 to 10 ft. thick, above which was a hard 
sandstone of great thickness. 

Flats or levels were driven off the main slope and, 
from these, butts were driven up the pitch and rooms 
turned to the right and left on the strike of the seam. 
For some reason, the drawing of pillars in the rooms 
had been abandoned years ago; and when this work 
was again resumed, in the lower levels, it was found that 
the top and bottom had come together, or, in other 
words, had “kissed each other.” It was necessary, 
then, to cut through the bottom in order to reach the 
pillar coal that was to be taken out. 

It was warm work and, often, when digging a hole to 
obtain a firm footing for a post, the miner would call 
to his buddy, “Put your hand in this hole and feel how 
warm it is.” I mention this as showing the heat de- 
veloped in the strata due to the settlement of the over- 
burden, which had been taking place for a considerable 
period of time, owing to the unbreakable “big rock” 
as it was called. 

One feature that was particularly noticeable in this 
portion of the workings was the large quantity of 
blackdamp, which caused the lamps to burn very dim in 
places, while at other points the air was better. How- 
ever, the miners experienced little trouble, because of 
the condition varying from point to point. I was 
firmly convinced that the carbon dioxide came from the 
bottom. 

The work of extracting the pillars progressed favor- 
ably and had reached No. 4 room, on No. 4 butt, when the 
incident of my story occurred. At this point the heav- 
ing of the bottom had been slight and all that was 
necessary was a little grading to relay the track along 
the rib. The same condition prevailed here, however, 
with regard to varying quantities of blackdamp, and I 
had just remarked that this gas was the better one of 
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two evils—blackdamp and firedamp—when, the same 
day, a fall occurred on the ends of the ribs, breaking 
the roof to the sandrock. 

The fireboss came and asked me to go with him, say- 
ing, ““Now, I’ll show you the other gas.” Climbing to 
the top of the gob, I found a good current of air sweep- 
ing around the ends of the pillars. Ten feet from the 
end of the pillar, on top of the fall, there was the 
wickedest firedamp mixture I ever found anywhere. 

Thus, while there was a large accumulation of fire- 
damp on top of the fall, in this room, blackdamp could 
be detected at numerous points along the rib and the gob 
was practically full of blackdamp, which often required 
the stretching of canvas in all directions, on idle days, 
to deflect the air current so as to Sweep away the ac- 
cumulated gas and keep the place clear for work the 
following day. EXPERIENCE. 

Berlin, Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 


Practice in Blasting Coal 


Letter No. 9—In his letter, Coal Age, Aug. 11, p. 
253, W. A. Barrett explains the reason for the employ- 
ment of shotfirers as being “a humanitarian one, having 
for its purpose the risking of fewer lives at the time 
of firing the shots.” He explains that should a blown- 
out shot cause a gas or dust explosion, “the only ones 
endangered would be the shotfirers. themselves.” 

It would seem that Mr. Barrett has overlooked the 
main reason for the employment of shotfirers, which 
has for its chief purpose, I believe, reducing to a mini- 
mum the possibility of an explosion. It is well known 
that when the miners are permitted to fire their own 
shots within a period of a few minutes, at the close 
of the shift, the danger of trouble resulting from the 
production of a large quantity of dust and gases is 
much more imminent than when these shots are fired 
in rotation, a few at a time, as is the case when shot- 
firers are employed. 

Consider, for a moment, a mine where the coal is 
shot off the solid. This practice requires the shooting 
of two or three shots by each miner. before leaving 
his chamber, at the end of the shift. If he does not do 
this, he will scarcely have enough coal down the next 
day to load his turn. The firing of these shots can be 
done with greater safety and less liability to accident 
when men are employed for this work, and time is given 
for the air current to carry away the dust and gases. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 


For the sake of illustration, let us suppose a mine 
producing 1000 tons a day, the coal being all blasted 
off the solid and the shots being fired by the men with- 
in a few minutes of quitting time. It is easy to imagine 
what will be the condition of the mine air when, say 
half a ton of powder, producing over 3000 cu.ft. of 
gases, largely combustible, is exploded in the workings 
of the mine within a period of from 15 to 20 minutes. 

In addition to the gases produced by the explosion 
of the powder there is a large quantity of fine coal 
dust thrown into the air, and the mine temperature is 
perceptibly higher. Suppose a blownout shot occurs 
under these conditions, would there not be a strong 
possibility of an explosion of some magnitude taking 
place, which would extend throughout the mine? 
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On the other hand, assume that all the shots are 
fired by competent shotfirers after the men have left 
the mine. Each shotfirer starts to fire the shots in 
his district on the end of the air and proceeds regu- 
larly, firing the’ shots in rotation. The gases produced 
by the explosion. of the powder and the dust raised by 
each blast are carried out on the current. 

If the shotfirer is wise, he will give sufficient time 
for the current to reéstablish itself, after firing the 
shots in one place and before lighting those in an ad- 
joining place. By this means there can be little doubt 
that the liability of an explosion of gas or dust taking 
place will be decreased. 

For these reasons, I believe that competent shotfirers 
~ should be employed in all mines where the shots are 
fired at a set time, and that the work should be done 
by these men after the others have left the mine. This 
is important where the coal is shot off the solid. 

Briceville, Tenn. U. S. WILSON. 


Treatment Accorded Miners 


Letter No. 1—Many references have appeared in Coal 
Age, in regard to the shortage of labor in mining. 
Numerous causes and remedies have been suggested 
for this condition, some of which are practical and 
others imaginary. The fact is that, owing to the present 
stringency and demand for men in the various in- 
dustries, the. present situation in mining can only be 
relieved, at the best. 

What seems to me to. be the most important con- 
sideration, in this connection, is the ability to satisfy 
the men working in the mines. So many opportunities 
are open to them and the allurements are so flattering 
that many are drawn away from the mine. It is 
really alarming to note the number of men who are 
continually coming and going from our mining camps. 


SELF-EXAMINATION OF A MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


The questions that present themselves to every 
serious-minded superintendent are: “Am I doing 
everything possible to conserve the labor employed in 
and around the mine? Are my foremen and their 
assistants doing all in their power to satisfy the men 
in their charge? Personally, as a superintendent of 
mines, I feel that a great responsibility rests upon 
all mine officials in this regard. 

The most important fact in the operation of a mine 
is the ability of an official, while dealing justly, to 
satisfy his men and keep them contented. One import- 
ant feature is the treatment of newcomers, who should 
be made to feel at home at once. They should be 
received courteously and given the consideration that 
a stranger deserves. Even experienced miners feel 
strange, for a time, when starting work in a new mine. 

My experience has been that enough attention is not 
given to this particular phase of the game. A new 
man is hired and assigned a working place. He is 
given a note telling where he is to work, by naming 
the section of the mine and the number of his room, 
and then left to find his own way in a strange mine. 
Few will deny that this is not treating the man 
courteously or showing him any consideration. He con- 
cludes that self-interest is the controlling factor in that 
mine and naturally assumes the same role himself. 
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How different is the case where a newcomer is re- 
ceived with the courtesy due a stranger—where he is 
made to feel that the company and its officials are 
ready to extend to him every consideration that will 
assist him in starting work in his new place. The 
foreman takes him in hand, after he is registered in 
the office, conducts him into the mine and shows him 
where he is to work, or turns him over to one of his 
assistants for that purpose. The man finds his new 
place ready for work, the falls have been cleaned up, 
track laid to the face, the coal undercut, and a car 
standing ready to be loaded. 

The man must be oblivious to surroundings and 
dense, indeed, who would not be impressed with such 
treatment accorded him at the start. Nothing will 
convince one more firmly that he has found a place 
where he will be glad to work. The coal may not be 
as thick as he could wish, or the roof as solid as in 
some places where he has labored. The place may 
require frequent setting of posts and the exercise of 
care and caution to avoid accident; but the treat- 
ment received makes these difficulties appear incon- 
siderable, and the man is led to regard them lightly. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE LASTING 


It is the first impression that a newcomer receives 
that is lasting and determines whether he will make 
the place his home or look further when he has secured 
a little needed cash to help him on his way. It is 
important, however, that the miner’s first impression 
shall not prove deceptive. For instance, when an 
official visits a miner’s place, he should observe that 
the man is getting his proper turn and is supplied 
with his share of empties and whatever material is 
needed in his place. 

A common compiaint among miners is that their coal 
has not been cut, which compels them to lose much 
time. This is a matter that interests every foreman 
as much as the miner himself, as it means a reduction 
in tonnage for the mine; and the foreman will not 
delay to see that this is remedied, if possible. 

Another common complaint is that the miner has 
lost cars. In most instances this may prove to be 
the case; but all miners are not honest, and the claim 
of “lost cars” must be carefully investigated by the 
foreman, as the granting of such claims without full 
investigation will only tend to increase the number of 
similar complaints. 

In conclusion let me repeat that while natural con- 
ditions in a mine play an important part in securing 
and holding men, of far greater importance, in my 
opinion, is the treatment they receive. A seam of good 
coal, 6 or 8 ft. thick, and overlaid with good roof, 
insuring good working conditions, is often more than 
counterbalanced by a poor car supply and the scarcity 
of material furnished the men. 

These and other causes decide men to seek fields 
where better service is afforded. The successful com- 
pany is the company where every official, from super- 
intendent down to driver boss, feels that upon him more 
than anyone else rests the responsibility of keeping 
the men satisfied and contented. The efforts of these 
officials will be appreciated by the men and they will 
reap the reward they deserve in these trying times. 

, Colo. SUPERINTENDENT. 
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Shotfiring in Gaseous and Nongaseous 
Mines 


In connection with the question raised by the inquiry 
that appeared in Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 385, relating to 
the employment of firebosses in Colorado, it would be 
interesting to know to what extent the work of shotfir- 
ing is safeguarded in mines generating gas; or, in other 
words, to what extent the mining laws of different coal- 
mining states discriminate between the firing of shots 
in gaseous and nongaseous mines. 

From the large number of accidents caused by blast- 
ing in presence of gas, it would seem that there is not 
sufficient attention given to this matter in state mining 
laws. When one considers that it is possible for gas 
to appear at almost any moment, in mines or portions of 
mines where no gas has been detected previously, it 
appears important that greater emphasis should be 
placed on the need of safeguarding the work of blasting. 

, Colo. INQUIRER. 








As our correspondent has stated, the need of discrim- 
inating clearly between the firing of shots, in mines gen- 
erating gas and those where no gas has been found, is 
of the greatest importance. We regret to say that the 
coal-mining laws of many important coal-producing 
states regard this matter too. lightly. 

The Mining Law of Colorado, the home state of our 
correspondent, requires (sec. 154) that no shot shall be 
fired in a place where gas may be expected, until the 
place has been examined by a shotfirer and the gas, if 
found, removed. The law requires the certification of 
the shotfirer. 

The Bituminous Mine Law of Pennsylvania requires 
(sec. 14) the employment of shotfirers in all mines or 
portions of a mine where explosive gas is generated in 
quantities sufficient to be detected by an approved safety 
lamp. The shotfirer must charge, tamp and fire all shots 
that, in his judgment, are safe. He is authorized to re- 
fuse to fire any holes that he considers are not properly 
placed. Electric apparatus must be used for firing 
all shots and no person but the shotfirer is permitted 
to connect the wires or to fire the shots. The law 
permits no shot to be fired in any place where a safety 
lamp indicates gas is present. These restrictions apply 
only to mines generating gas. 

The Anthracite Mine Law of Pennsylvania does not 
require the employment of shotfirers, but specifies (art. 
12, rule 35) that the mine’ foreman must be satisfied 
that the person he permits to fire a shot is fully quali- 
fied, and (rule 11) must grant permission before any 
shot can be fired in any mine where locked safety lamps 
are used. 

The Mining Law of Illinois, in the article relating to 
shotfiring, requires (sec. 2) the employment of shotfirers 
who are practical experienced miners, to fire all shots 
where more than 2 lb. of powder is charged in the hole, 
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or in mines where gas is generated in dangerous auan- 
tities. A shotfirer is not permitted to fire any shots 
until all the men have gone out of the mine except mine 
officials and those whose duties require them to remain 
in charge of pumps, stables, etc. The law forbids a 
shotfirer to fire any shot that, in his judgment, is unlaw- 
ful or not a workmanlike, proper and practical shot. 

The Mining Law of Ohio permits the firing of shots 
by miners, but specifies (sec. 956), ‘““He shall not fire a 
blast in any working place which is likely to generate 
sudden volumes of firedamp or where locked safety lamps 
are used, except with the consent of the mine foreman 
or other competent person designated by the mine fore- 
man for that purpose.” 

The Mining Law of Alabama is practically the same 
as the Ohio law, in respect to the firing of shots in 
mines. Miners are permitted to fire their shots; but 
(sec. 79) it is “unlawful for any miner, shotfirer or 
workman to fire a blast in any working place that is like- 
ly to generate sudden volumes of firedamp, or where 
locked safety lamps are used, except with the consent 
of the mine foreman or other competent person desig- 
nated by the foreman for that purpose.” 

The Mining Law of West Virginia, likewise, permits 
the firing of shots by the miners, but requires (sec. 78) 
that “no shots shall be fired in any place known to lib- 
erate gas, until such place has been properly examined 
by a competent person who is designated for that pur- 
pose, and . . until said gas has been removed by 
means of ventilation.” 

The Mining Law of Tennessee provides (sec. 30) that 
the chief mine inspector or the district inspector, in con- 
nection with the superintendent and foreman of the 
mine, shall formulate such rules and regulations as they 
consider necessary, controlling the number of shots to 
be fired, the manner of preparing the shots, amount 
of charge to be used, the time and manner of firing. 
A fine is provided of not less than $25 or exceeding $200 
and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court, for any 
violation of such rules and regulations. The law thus 
places the responsibility wholly on the inspection de- 
partment and the management of the mine. 

The Mining Law of Kentucky provides (art. 10, sec. 
1) that, in all coal mines where ten persons or more are 
employed at one time and where explosive gas is gen- 
erated in dangerous quantities or coal dust is known 
to accumulate in like dangerous amounts, the operator 
or superintendent, by direction of the chief or district 
mine inspector, shall employ practical, experienced min- 
ers to act as shotfirers. The shotfirers are required to 
charge and fire all holes drilled by the miners, except 
such holes as the shotfirer deems are not properly 
placed. Sec. 3 of the law forbids a shotfirer to fire 
any shots until the miners have left the mine and only 
mine officials and others whose duties require their 
presence remain. The law provides a penalty not exceed- 
ing $50 in the discretion of the court or jury, for any 
violation of the act. 
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Mine Rescue Superintendents’ 
Examination, Sept. 15, 1917 


(Selected Questions) * 


Ques.—Describe the Schaefer method of resuscitation. 

Ans.—The Schaefer method of resuscitation is fully 
described in letter No. 3 entitled ‘‘Artificial Respiration,” 
p. 643 of this issue of Coal Age. 

Ques.—What use is made of the following first-aid 
supplies: (a) Bandages; (b) compresses; (c) splints; 
(d) tourniquets? 

Ans.—(a) Bandages are applied for at least four 
purposes in first-aid work: (1) To bind a dressing and 
hold it in place. (2) To hold splints in position on a 
broken limb. (3) To arrest bleeding from an artery or 
vein by pressure. (4) To serve the purpose of a sling 
to support a broken arm. 

(b) A compress is used to apply a dressing to a 
wound or protect the latter from the air, dirt or other 
foreign matter. 

(c) Splints are used to bind together the parts of a 
broken bone, so as to prevent further injury by the 
laceration of the flesh, which might occur from the 
movement of the broken parts. 

(d) Tourniquets are used to apply pressure on a 
severed artery or vein, for the purpose of arresting the 
flow of blood until the rupture can be closed, or to give 
it opportunity to heal. 

Ques.—Assume you were to give two lessons in first 
aid to miners, the intention being to impart sufficient 
knowledge to warrant their giving first aid to the in- 
jured; what features of first-aid work would you empha- 
size? 

Ans.—Among the important points to be emphasized 
in giving first-aid instructions are the following: In 
case of accident, notify the proper mine officials to send 
at once for a doctor; keep cool, act promptly and mani- 
fest a cheerful disposition, which will give confidence 
and assurance of ultimate success. Remove the victim 
to fresh air as quickly as possible, or place him in a 
comfortable position, taking care to handle him so as 
not to increase his pain or injury. Examine the injured 
parts closely to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
injury, and note the condition of the victim, who may 
be suffering from shock and nervousness or may be 
unconscious. Permit no crowding or loud talking. 

Ques.—Assume a miner has fallen on a live electric 
wire and is unconscious, his chest and arms being 
burned. Describe procedure of rescue and treatment. 

Ans.—This question, also, is fully answered in letter 
No. 3 entitled “Artificial Respiration,” p. 643 of this 
issue. 

Ques.—A, B and C are injured in a mine. The injury 
to A causes bright red blood to flow in spurts. The 





*The questions on this page were taken from the recent exam- 
ination held at Springfield, Ill., by the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, W. R. Robinson, secretary and chief examiner, 
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injury to B causes purple or dark colored blood to 
flow, not in spurts. The injury to C causes blood to 
ooze from the injured parts. State how you would 
treat each case, and distinguish the nature of the injury. 

Ans.—The injury to A is due to a severed artery, 
as indicated by the bright red color of the blood and 
its spurting, which is the result of the pulse or throb 
caused by the action of the heart, which forces the 
blood through the arteries. This pulsation affects the 
arteries but not the veins, and produces the spurt ob- 
served when an artery is severed. 

The injury to B is due to the severing of a vein, as 
indicated by the dark purplish color of the blood, which 
is the result of the absorption of the impurities of the 
body in its passage through the system. 

The injury to C is due to a cut or bruise that has 
broken the capillaries, which are so widely distributed 
over the surface of the body and limbs. This fact is in- 
dicated by the slow oozing of the blood from the injured 
part. 

The severing of an artery causes the most iahpernna 
form of bleeding, and must be treated by applying pres- 
sure on the artery at a point between the wound and the 
heart, by the application of a bandage and tourniquet, 
placing some hard substance under the bandage immedi- 
ately over the artery to compress it and stop the flow 
of blood. The patient must be placed in a recumbent 
position, with head low, so as to favor the flow of blood 
to the brain and prevent lapse of consciousness. Avoid 
violent movement and excitement. Give plenty of air, 
keep warm and quiet; give no stimulants, except if 
patient seems to show signs of collapse, when a half 
teaspoonful of spirits of ammonia added to a table- 
spoonful of water or whiskey should be given. 

When a vein has been severed the danger is not as 
great. Loosen any bands or tight clothing, and other- 
wise do everything to help the flow of blood back to 
the heart, which is assisted by elevating the injured 
limb or other portion of the body so as to utilize the 
effect of gravity. Venous bleeding should be treated by 
applying a compress driectly over the wound and bind- 
ing tightly with a bandage. 

Capillary bleeding is arrested by the application of 
a bandage to the wounded part. The application of 
alum or ice is an effective means of quickening the 
coagulation of the blood and arresting the bleeding. 
Capillary bleeding is the least important form of in- 
jury of this nature. 





CorRECTION—Attention has been drawn by several read- 
ers of Coal Age to an error in the solution of the last 
cuestion on page 552, issue of Sept. 29. The formula for 
pressure is correctly given, but the answer is 5.44, instead 
of 146 lb. per sq.ft. This, substituted in the formula for 
finding the horsepower producing the circulation, gives 

Qp 38,800 x 5.44 


—. = = 6.4 hp. 
33,000 











33,000 
The error was due to the inadvertent use of a wrong quan- 
tity in the solution, which we regret. 
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For the Busy Reader 


Invest in a bond of the Second Liberty 
Loan. It pays 4 per cent. interest and 
helps Uncle Sam. 

* * * 


Agents of the Federal Trade Commission, 
coéperating with the Fuel Administration, 
are investigating retail coal prices in New 
York. 


* * * 


Examination of titles is under way in an- 
other big land deal involving coal under 
more than a dozen farms in the Pittsburgh 
(Penn.) district. - 

Before any changes in price or policy are 
made, the fuel administration promises to 
direct its attention to the coal situation in 
Iowa and Illinois, 

oe +: 

Users of coal, by learning proper methods 
of handling coal fires, may show their pa- 
triotism and at the same time conserve 
their pocketbooks. 

* * #* 

Coal operators state that the railroads 
are undermanned. Slow transportation, 
even more than car shortage, threatens to 
leave cities short of coal when the first 
real cold weather sets in. 

* * * 

Coal jobbers throughout the country 
were ordered to register with the Federal 
Trade Commission by Oct. 25, stating the 
financial interest in mines of all stockhold- 
ers and partners of jobbing concerns. 

* * * 

The coal situation in Ohio is still chaotic, 
the Federal measure heretofore adopted 
having been wholly without effect. There 
is no relief in sight until Nov. 15, when the 
Great Lakes shipping season closes and the 
Northwest preference is raised. 

* of * 

Dr. Garfield emphatically states that any 
dealer who sells coal at prices netting him 
more than 30 per cent. in excess of his 
profit per ton in 1915, is to be prosecuted, 
not once, but for each time he so violates 
the term of the price-fixing order. 

* * * 


There is no good excuse for a coal short- 
age in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and possibly 
California, if ample and regular car supply 
is made available at the Utah coal mines 
to enable producers to_work their, men six 
days a week, says A. H. Clowie, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Utah Fuel 
Company. 

* * * 

A final move to prevent supplies from 
reaching Germany from the outside world 
was taken when the Exports Administration 
Board decided to refuse coal to_ neutral 
ships carrying supplies from Canada, Mex- 
ico or any of the South American coun- 
tries to the European neutral countries, un- 
less their cargoes are inspected in Amer- 
ican ports. 

* * a ¥ 

Bituminous coal miners won their fight 
for a general wage increase. Under the 
new agreement an increase of 10c. will_be 
paid for pick and machine mining; day 
labor will be advanced $1.40 a day; pay 
for yardage and deadwork will be increased 
15 per cent.; trappers will get 75c. a day 
raise and other boys The agreement 
was entered into by the operators only on 
condition that coal prices will be raised by 
the Government to meet the increase. 

* * 


By official decree the fuel administration 
on Oct. 10 raised the embargo on coal ship- 
ments to Canada. F. C. Baird, Commis- 
sioner of the Lake Erie Coal Exchange, 
has been selected by the fuel administration 
to apportion all the coal shipped from Lake 
Erie points to the Northwest and to Can- 
ada. The arrangement was made at a 
conference between Doctor Garfield and 
members of the fuel administration staff, 
and Judge McGee, state fuel administrator 
for Minnesota; Mr. Groverman, represent- 
ing the dock interests in Lake Michigan 
and Lake Superior; Mr. McCue, assistant 
fuel controller of Canada, and Mr. Baird. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


Officials of the United Mine Workers in 
the anthracite field are making every effort 
to obtain for the workers of the hard-coal 
district the same increases granted the 
men in the bituminous region of the west- 
ern part of the state as the results of con- 
ferences held at Washington early in the 
week. 

The district presidents of the hard-coal 
workers state that they will request the 
same proportionate advances as were given 
the soft-coal workers. They are not able 
at this time, however, to estimate the 
percentage of increase that will be re- 
quested, but it is believed to be from 25 to 
40 per cent. The bituminous workers re- 
ceived an increase of $1.40 on a daily wage 
seale of $3.60. 

John P. White, the international presi- 
dent, has called upon the anthracite dis- 
trict presidents to arrange a conference 
with the operators. He desires to have 
this conference at once, but no response 
has been received from the operators as to 
when the negotiations will be opened. These 
conferences will be held in Philadelphia, 
New York or Washington. There are re- 
ports that the anthracite operators will 
ask that the conference be held in Wash- 
ington, so that Doctor Garfield, the fuel 
administrator, mavy participate. 





In a message to Doctor Garfield on Oct. 
2, the coal consumers of the lower anthra- 
cite region, through Hon. F. C. Reese, 
pointed out that the reduction of 60c. a ton 
on pea coal will be of little benefit to the 
consumer. if the producers are permitted to 
draw for their supply the great quantities 
from the culm banks. He shows that the 
culm product is deficient in carbon and a 
great portion of it is slate and other refuse. 

While the question of price still remains 
very much up in the air, so far as the con- 
sumer is concerned, and seems very far 
from being satisfactorily settled, that ques- 
tion, it seems, will fall short in importance 
of the question of supply in many com- 
munities within a short time unless the car 
situation takes a turn for the better. For 
it is said that many dealers are so loaded 
down with orders for coal they cannot sup- 
ply .that they care little about price, but 
do care most about their chances of getting 
a carload of coal. 

Operators in the western part of the 
state say that the car supply in some terri- 
tories is only 60 per cent. of demand with 
regard to coal. Delegations of operators 
have gone to the priority board and the 
car service board and have been promised 
relief which has not yet developed. This 
situation, naturally, also greatly affects 
the production of coal, for mines are not 
operated except when the coal can be 
loaded and moved. 

A large number of plants of various 
kinds are closed for want of fuel and 
complaints of railroads confiscating coal 
in transit are more frequent. Shipments 
to the east and the seaboard apparently 
are moving somewhat better, but the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. has a tight embargo on 
Western shipments, except those coming 
under the Government order covering ship-~ 
ments on the Lakes and to the Northwest. 
This has put all kinds of manufacturing 
plants in the Pittsburgh district in hard 
straits, and many may have to suspend. 

Manufacturers say that no coal at the 
$2 rate is obtainable. The answer always 
is that capacity for a long time forward is 
covered by contracts. The fixing of coke at 
$6 per ton is encouraging to the coal opera- 
tors. Ordinarily the ratio of coke and coal 
prices is three to two, so the new coke 
prices hold out hopes for an advance in 
coal, but they recognize that all proportions 
are lost at the present time. 

In spite of the fact that operations can- 
not get out full production because of labor 
shortage and railroad deficiencies, a great 
number of new operations are coming into 
the business. Half of the charters granted 
in this state since Sept. 1 have been for 
coal companies, and most of these for bitu- 
minous, and in the last half of August 20 
companies were chartered for soft-coal cor- 
porations. 

Members of the board of appeals of the 
middle judicial district, which covers most 


anthracite coal companies. 
per cent.—the same ratio that governed 
the board’s consideration of the claim of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Coal Department—were exempted. 

Members of the State Defense Commis- 
sion and representatives of the Public Safe- 
ty Committees of Pennsylvania spent two 
hours at the Capitol on Oct. 5 planning the 
joint work of the two bodies for the re- 
mainder of the year. At the request of the 
safety committee representatives, Col. 
Lewis Beitler, the commissioner authorized 
the governor to proceed with the appoint- 
ments of volunteer police under the Sproul 
Act, and 445 men will be commissioned as 
volunteer policemen in several of the an- 
thracite and bituminous’ coal-producing 
counties. It is said that they will probably 
relieve the Federal troops now guarding 
railroad property and coal mines. 





Bituminous coal-mine inspectors are di- 
rected by the Department of Mines, in a 
letter issued recently, not to permit the 
great activities now going on in the soft- 
coal fields to be a cause of let-down in 
the safety precautions provided by law. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Hazleton—Charles H. Kehoe & Co. have 
shut down their stripping operation in the 
Beaver Valley, owing to a dispute with 
fe owners of the land over terms of the 
ease. 

Coal companies of the Lehigh field are 
stocking up with timber, fearing a shortage 
in the supply as winter approaches, owing 
to the movement of troops over the rail- 
roads. 

Preparations are being made to place a 
steam shovel at the Yorktown culm banks 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., to load the 
once discarded fuel into cars for market. 

The Harwood Coal Co. has placed in op- 
eration a second electrically propelled steam 
shovel at its colliery at Harwood. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has started 
to dismantle the Tomhicken breaker, which 
has not been in use since the Coxe deal a 
decade ago. The coal mined from the Tom- 
hicken is being sent to other operations, 
where it is prepared for market. 

To move a reservoir and place it else- 
where, to mine the coal underlying it, is 
the plan of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
whose subsidiary, the Wyoming Valley Wa- 
ter Supply Co. will rebuild the Tomhicken 
water plant. 


Minooka—A mine cave occurred here re- 
cently within 10 ft. of the school build- 
ing. Residents are demanding action to 
forestall the imperilling of the building 
and pupils by further caves. 


Beaver Brook—To increase its coal out- 
put at its colliery, C. M. Dodson & Co. 
is reopening the old No. 2 slope, aban- 
doned 35 years ago, but which has some 
unworked veins. 


Wilkes-Barre—Orders for coal for four 
army cantonments have been received by 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and the latter 
has notified the coal sales department that 
these orders shall be given preference over 
all other orders. 


Edwardsville—A service flag with sixty 
stars was hoisted at the Woodward col- 
liery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Coal Department recently, indi- 
cating that 60 men of the 1800 employed 
there are serving Uncle Sam in the army 
and navy, all having enlisted within the 
last three months. The flag is 6 x 12 ft. 
This is the first colliery to hoist such a flag, 
as far as reported. It was bought by the 
foremen. 


Lansford—The supply of cars is again 
short at the anthracite mines of this field, 
and production has been curtailed some- 
what during the last week on this account. 
The railroad companies are using all roll- 
ing stock available to handle the increased 
production of the mines. Railroad crews 
are busy night and day to keep the break- 
ers supplied with cars. 
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Scranton—The September grand jury in 
a special report recommended the indict- 
ment of officials of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. for ‘‘the wil- 
ful, careless and negligent manner” in 
which mining has been carried on under 
Luzerne St. 

Bituminous 

Johnstown-——Two hundred miners at the 
mine of the Eastern Bituminous Coal Co., 
at Barnesboro, Cambria County, went on 
strike recently because James Berringer, 
the mine blacksmith, was exempted by the 
appellate draft board sitting at Greensburg. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Representatives of ‘‘wagon” 
mines in the Thacker field were in Wash- 
ington recently to consult with the fuel 
administration in an effort to get an al- 
lowance for reaching railroads with their 
output. 

Dana—The Polly Ann Coal Mining Co. 
is operating in the No. 2 gas seam near 
here. Frank Tannehill is the general man- 
ager. 

Wheeling—President Jere. Wheelwright, 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., announces 
that the company has subscribed to $1,- 
000,000 in Liberty Loan bonds. 

The Clifford Coal Co. loaded the first 
coal for shipment recently. The ‘company 
has the contract for furnishing 15 barges 
of coal to the United States Government 
at dam No. 15, below New Martinsville. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—aA suit involving title to 200 
acres of valuable Elkhorn coal lands is be- 
ing fought in the Letcher Circuit court here 
between Nancy Webb and the heirs of the 
late John Adams and W. H. Potter and will 
be settled at the coming November term 
of court, The land lies in the vicinity of 
Mouth of Millstone above here and its de- 
velopment has been delayed due to the 
legal proceeding instituted some time ago. 
Much interest is manifested.in the suit. 

Hellier—The huge smokestack of the 
Edgewater Coal Co. near here collapsed 
during the past week, causing a delay in 
the operation of the mines. The smoke- 
stack is being rebuilt. 


OHIO 


St. Clairsville—Coal mines that for years 
have not loaded any of their product on 
the Ohio River are returning to the plan 
because of the car shortage. At Dilles a 
tipple has been erected so that barges may 
be loaded direct from the mine mouth. 


Bellaire—Two hundred miners at the 
West Wheeling mine were laid off as the 
result of the Federal embargo against ship- 
ment of coal into Canada. The company 
has exclusive contracts with the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 


Bellefontaine—A fuel famine exists here, 
not a pound of coal being for sale, although 
a pile of more than 100,000 tons is stored 
by the Big Four Ry. in its yards here. 
Efforts to purchase the coal from _ the 
railway company have proved unavailing, 
but Mayor Kennedy said that unless deal- 
ers receive a supply soon he expects to seize 
enough coal from the railroad company 
to relieve distress. 


Canton—In an effort to conserve the gas 
supply, the East Ohio Gas Co. announced 
recently that the supply would be turned 
off in a dozen Canton factories Oct. 15. 
President Daly warned residents using gas 
for heating to provide themselves with a 
temporary supply of coal because of pre- 
dicted gas shortage this winter. 


ILLINOIS 


Centralia—The Washhouse of the Marion 
County Coal Co., located at Junction City, 
burned to the ground recently. All the 
clothes of the miners who were at work 
were destroyed. The fire raged for 40 
min. The origin is a mystery. The loss 
will reach $25,000. 
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Foreign News 
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Calgary, Alberta—The coal mines dis- 
tricts are now producing approximately 
15,000 tons of coal daily. This total in- 
cludes the lignite as well as the bituminous 
and semi-anthracite properties, in fact all 
the coal area under the jurisdiction of 
Commissioner Armstrong. : 


Paris, France—The coal situation has 
taken on a brighter aspect since M. Lou- 
cher, the new coal minister, assured par- 
liament energetic measures were being 
taken. The municipal authorities now an- 
nounce there will be no shortage of coal if 
transport facilities can be improved. The 
monthly supply necessary for Paris is 100,- 
000 tons. 
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Ottawa, Ont.—Doubt is expressed at the 
Geological Survey Branch of the Mines 
Department that important discoveries of 
anthracite have been made in the Salmon 
River district of Queen’s County, New 
Brunswick. The presence of bituminous 
coal in that area has been known for some 
time, but the reported discavery of anthra- 
cite is questioned till further evidence is 
available, 
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: _ Personals 
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W. E. Dayton, of Clarion, Penn., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Pennsy 
Coal Co., to succeed C. H. Haugh, resigned. 


William C. Hood, of South Brownsville, 
Penn., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the H. C. Frick’ Coal 
Go: Mr. Hood’s headquarters will be Scott- 

ale. 


Dr. John C. Howard, formerly of Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., and lately of Harlan, Ky., 
has been engaged by the Consolidated Coal 
and Coke Co. as resident physician for its 
new plant at Benham, Ky. 


John Hammond, superintendent of mines 
of the Marion Center Coal Co. at Marion 
Center, Penn., has resigned to become 
superintendent for the Glenside Coal Co., 
near Heilwood, Pennsylvania. 


Ole K. Olsen has been appointed sales 
agent of the Asbestos Protected Metal Co., 
of Pittsburgh, for the State of Louisiana 
and the southern portion of Mississippi. 
Mr. Olsen will be located at 822 Perdido 
St., New Orleans, La. 


H. E. Good, mine foreman of Victor No. 
29 mine of the Russell Coal Mining Co, at 
Clymer, Penn., has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Paydock, formerly of the 
Jefferson and Clearfield Coal and Iron Co, 
at McIntyre, Pennsylvania, 


E. N. Zern, lately head of the Depart- 
ment of Mining at the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, is now associated with the Key- 
stone Consolidated Publishing Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., in the capacity of editor and 
mining engineer of the company’s publica- 
tions. 

John J. Price, connected with the Ma- 
deira-Hill Coal Mining Co., Philipsburg, 
Penn., in the capacity of superintendent 
for the past 15 years, has resigned to go 
South to take charge of extensive soft coal 
mines. He is one of the best mine experts 
of this section. 

Harry R. Hall, of Fairmont, W. Va., has 
been made acting superintendent at the 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co.’s Stafford 
mine. Mr. Hall has had considerable ex- 
perience in mining engineering. For nine 
years he was with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Consolidation Coal Company, 
where he received a thorough training. 


Charles Severn, of Indiana, Penn., gen- 
eral superintendent for the Emmons 
Brothers Coal Mining Co., has resigned to 
accept a similar position in charge of the 
construction and development work of the 
Koppers Co. operations in the Indian Creek 
Valley, Fayette County, near Connellsville, 
Penn. Mr. Severn will be located at In- 
dian Head, Pennsylvania. 


Marguerite Walker Jordan, of Fairmont, 
W. Va., head of the Employment Relation- 
ship Department for the Consolidation Coal 
Co. in West Virginia, Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania for about two years, has resigned 
her position. She will go on an extended 
trip to various sections’ of the United 
States, making a special study of the in- 
dustrial social service work done by large 
corporations, 


A. H. Wood, well known coal operator 
and mining engineer, of Chicago and Ken- 
tucky, has resigned the active management 
of the mines of the Bailey’s Creek Coal Co., 
which have been under development since 
last April, near Kilday, Harlan County, 
Ky., and G. M. Shoemaker, an experienced 
engineer and operator, has assumed the 
management of the mines, which are ex- 
pected to go into operation about Dec. 1. 


Albert Van Blessing, former manager of 
the Sacandaga Coal Co., of Carbondale, 
Penn., was injured by German shell fire 
while serving with an ambulance unit on 
the French battle front. Blessing had his 
arm and right side punctured by a frag- 
ment of a shell. He is now receiving treat- 
ment at a base hospital somewhere in 
France. Mr. Blessing enlisted in an ambu- 
lance unit from this country and has been 
in France for several months. 
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Obituary | 


Anderson Wells, for 20 years a leading 
coal operator of Wise County, Virginia, is 
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dead at his home after a brief illness. He 
was well known to the coal trade through- 
out the country. <A wife and four grown 
sons survive him. Two of the sons will 
succeed him in the coal business, 


Herbert E. Goodman, vice president and 
general manager of the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co., died in Chicago on Oct. 3 at the 
age of 55 years. Mr. Goodman was well 
known to the coal mining industry through 
the development of the use of electricity in 
coal cutting and mine haulage. 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents : 
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Mining Method. T. De Roode, N. Y., 
1,224,613, May 1, 1917. Filed Feb. 29, 1912. 
Serial No. 680,617. 


Coal Cabinet. W. B. Armstrong, Sigour- 
ney, Ia., 1,224,590, May 1, 1917. Filed May 
10, 1916. Serial No. 96,706. 


Stoker. S. G. Greenwalt, Shawinigan 
Falls, Quebec, Can., 1,225,802, May 15, 
ears Filed June 1, 1916. Serial No. 


Coal Washing and Ore Concentration. T. 
M. Chance, Philedelphia, Penn, 1,224,138, 
May -1, 1917. Filed) Oct. -2; 191b-.Serial 
No. 53,761. 


' Mining Apparatus. T. De Roode, 
York, N. Y., 1,226,065, May 15, 1917. 
Feb. 28, 1912. Serial No. 680,618. 
Set for Timbering Mines. H. M. Barber, 
Goldfield, MNev., 1,226,444, May 15, 1917. 
Filed May 1, 1916. Serial No. 94,606. 
Coal Cutting Machine. W. M. Thomas, 
New York, N. Y., 1,226,412, May 15, 1917. 
Filed July 14, 1915. Serial No. 39,760. 


Jigger for Separating Coal and Slate. H. 
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J. Moyer, Philadelphia, Penn., 1,225,157, 
May 8, 1917. Filed July 14, 1915. Serial 
No. 39,916. 


Publications Received 
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PI 


“Wood Mountain— Willowbunch Coal 
Area, Saskatchewan,” By Bruce _ Rose. 
Canada Department of Mines, Geological 


Survey. Memoir 89. Illustrated, 103 pp., 


64x9¢ in. 


“Sandstone 
States.” By Oliver Bowles. 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Mineral Technology 17. Illustrated, 
pp., 52x9 in. 


Quarrying in the United 
Department of 
Bulletin 124, 
143 


“The Wet Thiogen Process for Recover« 
ing Sulphur from Sulphur Dioxide in Smel- 
ter Gases.” By A. E. Wells. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 133. 
Illustrated, 66 pp., 53x9 in. ; 


“Abstracts of Current Decisions on Mines 
and Mining, Reported from September to 
December, 1916.” By J. W. Thompson. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau_ of 
Mines. Bulletin 147, Law Serial 10. Un- 
illustrated, 84 pp., 53x9 in. 


“Abstracts of Current Decisions on Mines 
and Mining, Reported from January to 
April, 191%7.””", By J. W. Thompson. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Bulletin 152, Law Serial 11. Unillustrated, 
79 pp., 52x9 in. 


“Extraction of Gasoline from Natural Gas 
by Absorption Methods.” By George A. 
Burrell, P. M. Biddison and G. G. Oberfell. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Bulletin 120, Petroleum Technology 
23. Illustrated, 71 pp., 52x9 in. 


“Limits of Complete Inflammability of 
Mixtures of Mine Gases and of Industrial 
Gases with Air.” By George A. Burrell and 
Alfred W. Gaujer. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 
150. Unillustrated, 13 pp., 53x9 in. 


“The Production of Coal and: Coke in 
Canada During the Calendar Year 1915.” 
By John McLeish, B. A., Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Mineral Resources and Statistics. 
Canada Department of Mines, Mines 
Branch. Unillustrated, 42 pp., 63x93 in. 
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Trade Catalogs 
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Sanisep Sewerage Systems for Rural 
Homes, Villages, ete. Cement Products Ceé, 
Wilmington, N. C. Catalog. 6x9 in.; il- 
lustrated. 


Sullivan Diamond Core Drills. Sullivan 
Machinery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Catalog No. 69. Pp. 66; 6 x 9 
in.; illustrated. 
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Worthington Turbine Pumps. Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 115 
Broadway, New York. Bulletin W-602, Pp. 
32; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


Single and Multistage Steam Turbines 
and Reduction Gears. Moore Steam Tur- 
bine Corporation, Wellsville, N. Y. Bulle- 
tin No. 3. Pp. 16; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Fans _ for 
the Ventilation of Mines. The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., 912 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Catalog No. 229. Pp. 24; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


The Sterling System of Home Building, 
International Mill and Timber Co., Bay 
City, Mich. Catalog. Pp. 64; 74x10 in.; 
illustrated. This contains plans and speci- 
fications of different types of portable 
dwellings. 


Wire Rope, Armored Rope, Fibreclad 
Rope, Cordage. Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, 
New York. General Catalog and Price List. 
Pp. 220; 34x6 in.; illustrated. This is a 
very neat cloth-bound catalog covering the 
products of this concern. 


Western Electric Electrical Supply Year 
Book. Western Electric Co., 195 Broad- 
way, New York. Pp. 1160; 7 x 10 in.; illus- 
trated. This follows the plan of uniform 
list prices and basic discount in augurated 
by this company three years ago, and in 


addition manufacturers’ list prices are 
shown on certain standard lines. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn. — The United States 
Government has placed an order with the 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., for 200 sets of mine rescue apparatus 
for use in France and Belgium. 


Springfield, U11.—The Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission is expected to hand down 
a decision in a few days on the application 
of the steam lines of the state to increase 
freight rates on coal and coke 15 cents a 
ton. Arguments were heard some time ago. 


East St. Louis, 01.—The Excelsior Tool 
and Machine Co., East St. Louis, Il., will 
in the near future place on the market a 
ring pulverizer for grinding and pulverizing 
coal, limestone and other hard substances 
to any desired mesh. 


New York, N. Y.—The Birds Run Coal 
Co. has been incorporated in Delaware with 
a capital of $500,000 to operate coal mines. 
Cc. A. Bates, FEF. E. Babbridge and F. A. 
Goddard, all of New York, are the incor- 
porators. 


Waynesburg, Penn.— The Cumberland 
Coal Co, has been incorporated in Delaware 
with a capital of $20,000 to mine for 
coal. The incorporators are: W. W. and 
R. J. Waychoff and T. H. Shannen, all of 
Waynesburg. 


Denver, Colo. — The municipal coal de- 
partment in the first two weeks’ operation 
has sold more than 2500 tons of coal. While 
the second week shows less orders received 
at the city hall office, this decrease is met 
by an increase of orders at the three branch 
offices at the yards, 


Charleston, W. Wa.—The Gauley Coal 
Sales Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 to operate coal mines 
in Fayette County. The incorporators are: 
R. C. and U. G. Thomas, and T. A. Dietz, 
Charleston; C. W. Dillon, Fayettville, and 
N. M. Cavendish. Gauley Bridge. 


Livingstone, Mont.—The Pine Creek Coal 
Co. is planning extensive development work 
on three coal veins in the Coal Pit district 
now that a road which will tap the section 
is being completed. Officers of the com- 
pany are: G. H. Bottamy, general man- 
ager, and G. H. Brown, general sales agent. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Mineral Belt 
Coal Mining Co. has been organized at 
Oklahoma City with a capital of $50,000, 
for the purpose of developing coal land 
leases in the coal belt of Oklahoma. The 
incorporators are: C. F. Prouty, N. E. 
peti and V. E. McInnis, all of Oklahoma 

ity. 

Wewoka, Okla.—The Keno Coal Mining 
Co. has been organized at Wewoka, Okla., 
and charter has been filed in the office of 
Secretary of State Lyon at Oklahoma City. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000, 
and the incorporators are: J. P. String- 
field, D. . Hart and R. W. Parmenter, 
all of: Wewoka. 


Shawnee, Okla.—The Finicum Coal Min- 
ing Co. has been organized at Shawnee, 
Okla., and charter has been filed in the 
office of Secretary of State Lyon at Okla- 
homa City. The company is capitalized at 
$20,000 and the incorporators are: W. T. 
Finicum, Phil Watson and J. M. 
all of Shawnee. 
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Madisonville, Ky.—The Grapevine Coal 
Co., with capital stock of $30,000, has been 
incorporated here by R. E. Cooper, Hop- 
kinsville; Ky., and F. C..Wake, C. H. 
Murphey and W. S. Elgin, of Madisonville. 
The company has several hundred acres 
of coal lands and has let a contract for 
sinking a shaft. 

St. Louis, Mo.—People living in the vicin- 
ity of Gustine and McDonald Aves. are 
digging their own coal. They are taking 
coal from a vein near the surface which 
was formerly mined by a manufacturing 
concern, but which has been abandoned for 
some time. The coal is of poor quality, 
but will burn and give heat. 

New York, N. ¥.—H. Boker & Co., Ine., 
Plectrical Department, 101-103 Duane St., 
have prepared a small table showing the 
cost per hour of current consumed at any 
rate from ic. up to 10c. per hour and for 
any wattage consumed from 1wattup. The 
company will forward a copy gratis to any 
reader interested upon request. 


Cle Elum, Wash.—The Northwestern 
Improvement Co, expects to produce a 
thousand tons more coal next year than 
this as a result of the opening of No. 
8 mine, upon which work has just been 
started, the extension of mine No. 8 and 
new work in No. 7. New tipples are 
being installed in mines Nos. 6 and 8 


Seward, Alaska—The Government has al- 
ready taken out 664 tons of coal from its 
Eska Creek coal mine and the Land and 
Industrial Department of the Government 
road states that Lars Netland, lessee of 
Units 10 and 11 of the Matanuska coal 
fields, has started development on the 1400 
acres which are embraced in these units. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Despite the fact that 
shipments of coal to Milwaukee have been 
reported to be insufficient and that reports 
say there is a scarcity of the fuel through- 
out the city, figures for September show 
that approximately 30,000 tons more were 
shipped into Milwaukee during the past 
month than during the same month last 
year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A shipment of approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons of coal is reported on 
its way down the Ohio on one of the ar- 
tificial rises secured through the operation 
of the system of Government dams on the 
river, all of this shipment being consigned 
to Cincinnati. The coal on the several tows 
coming down is about equal to that in 800 
railroad cars of 50 tons each. 


Vinita, Okla.—The Craig County Coal 
Co. has been organized at Vinita and 
charter has been filed in the office of_ the 
Secretary of State Lyon at Oklahoma City. 
The company is capitalized at $250,000 and 
the incorporators are: W. D. Hcstein, W. 
H. Klaus and W. O. Dillon, all of Vinita. 
The company will develop a large acreage 
of coal leases in Craig County. 


Huntington, W. Va. — Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s coal loadings for September reached 
2,346,365 tons, an increase of 73,195 tons 
over September, 1916. The September ton- 
nage is considered remarkable, as_ there 
were five Sundays and a number of holi- 
days, observed by foreign workers. Diffi- 
culties were also added by the heavy move- 
ment of drafted men to cantonments. 


Youngstown, Ohio — The Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce is preparing to pur- 
chase 6000 tons of coal from the mines 
at Grove City, to be sold to the public 
from the cars at about $4.75 a ton, pur- 
chasers to furnish their own delivery facili- 
ties. This measure was decided upon as 
a means of averting some degree of dis- 
tress on account of the inability of re- 
tailers to meet the demand. 


Louisville, Ky.—A serious shortage of 
coal for steam and domestic uses is re- 
ported from all parts of the state, as 
well as in adjoining states, even in the 
western field, where numbers of the utility 
plants, especially gas making corporations, 
are dependent on the eastern Kentucky 
coals. It is hoped that the resumption of 
work in the southeastern Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee field will relieve this situation. 


Middleport, Ohio—Coal at cost price is 
the object of a codperative coal company 
being organized by citizens of Ohio River 
cities between Portsmouth and Louisville, 
Ky.. Captain John Lyons, a wealthy resi- 


‘dent of Middleport, Ohio, is the leader of 


the movement. Agents are obtaining sub- 
scriptions. The company plans to pay the 
Government price for the coal and then sell 
it to consumers, who will be the stock- 
holders, at cost. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Willsay Coal Co., 
with offices in Pittsburgh, has recently been 
formed and promises to become a_ factor 
in the local trade. Willard G. Say, former- 
ly general sales agent of the Great Lakes 
Coal Co., is president and general manager, 
and associated with him is Richard L. 
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Smith, consulting engineer and geologist. 
The new company is engaged in mining 
as well as in the distribution of coal in 
the principal markets. 


Chicago, Ill—The lLink-Belt Co., with 
factories in Chicago, Philadelphia and In- 
dianapolis, and sales offices in the principal 
cities of the country, announces its ability 
to again furnish Link-Belt monorail hoists 
for quick shipment. The lifting’ capacities 
of these hoists range from 1000 to 6000 Ib. 
The hoists can be adapted for either direct 
or alternating current and _ fitted with 
plain, hand-geared, cord-operated motor, or 
a cage-operated motor trolley. 


Columbus, Ohio—With the running of the 
Cc, & O. freight trains into Columbus during 
the last few days, there has been a great 
increase in the coal tonnage handled local- 
ly. The first train which rolled into this 
city over the new line consisted of fifty 
70-ton coal cars, and the weight of the 
train back of the engine was 5300 tons. 
This unusually heavy load was handled 
easily by the Mallet engine, of which the 
road has several of the largest type. 


Buckley, Wash.—The state supreme court 
has granted a temporary restraining order 
to the Northwestern Improvement Co, to 
prevent the Kittitas County commissioners 
from making a cruise of its coal lands for 





the purpose of equalizing the coal lands 
and as a result this work will be post- 
poned until next year. The county had 


contemplated increasing the value of coal 
lands $1,600,000 over the values of last 
year which would be added to the amount 
of taxable land in the district. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—At a meeting of the 
Central. West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation held on Oct: 5, the largest in the 
history of the organization, data were sub- 
mitted by representatives of companies, 
members of the Association, covering the 
cost of producing coal in the section of 
West Virginia where these companies oper- 
ate. The information thus secured has been 
forwarded to Fuel Administrator Garfield, 
at Washington, to assist him in determining 
fair prices for coal at the mines. 


Memphis, Tenn,.—An ordinance is being 
drafted by order of Mayor H. H. Litty, 
which will require the retail coal dealers 
of that city to sell coal by the ton of 2000 
lb. instead of in 1800-lb. lots. The prac- 
tice has been an outgrowth of the custom 
in Memphis of selling retail coal by the 
barrel, 10 barrels making a load of 1800 
lb. There are no complaints of coal dealers 
selling 10 barrels as full tons, but the pur- 
pose of the city officials is to remove the 
possibility of some dealers doing so. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the docks of 
the various railroads entering Toledo have 
been unusually active during the week end- 
ing Oct. 5. The Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. 
loaded 99,000 tons during the week as com- 
pared with 63,000 tons the previous week. 
The total handled by these docks since the 
opening of navigation is 1,685,699 tons. The 
Hocking Valley loaded 201,000 tons, as 
compared with 184,000 tons the previous 
week. The total loaded by these docks for 
the present season is 3,540,761 tons, 


Indian Head, Penn.—The large tract of 
coal along the Indian Creek R.R., recently 
acquired by the Mellon-Zimmerman inter- 
ests will be developed by a subsidiary of 
the Koppers Co. The entire output will 
go to a coke plant now being erected in the 
East by the company. Fifteen mines will 
be opened, and three of these are under 
development at the present time. A large 
mining town will be built near the center 
of the property and the Indian Creek R.R. 
extended to meet the demands of the new 
company. 


Louisville, Ky.—Complaints against coal 
freight rates on the Louisville & Nashville 
and on the Illinois Central will be consid- 
ered at sittings of the Kentucky Railroad 
Commission, which will be held in Louis- 
ville on Oct. 29 and Oct. 31 respectively. 
These complaints involve recently promul- 
gated increases ranging up to 15 per cent. 
of the old rates. The Ohio Valley Coal 
Operators’ Association, Owensboro citizens 
and others are complainants. Under the 
law the Kentucky commission has juris- 
diction only over rates on one line and 
may not interfere with joint rates. 


Hillsboro, tl.—Eleven suits have been 
filed in the Circuit Court here against the 
Peabody Coal Co., owner of the old Paisley 
mine at Witt, for damages aggregating 
$9600, on account of sinking of the surface 
above the mine, alleged to be due to the 
removal of props. A_ suit involving the 
same question against the Burnwell Coal 
Co., former owners of the mine, was tried 
at the April term of court, but the jury 
disagreed. Evidence in that case was that 
the props were in place when the mine was 
turned over to the Peabody company and 
that they were afterward removed, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Anthracite moving as rapidly as produc- 
tion and car will permit, but not fast 
enough to satisfy demands. General short- 
age of bituminous except in Northwest. 
Stocks generally low and some plants have 
closed down. 

Anthracite—There would appear to be no 
serious reduction in the amount of anthra- 
cite produced and sent to the market. The 
consumption of this kind of coal is, how- 
ever, abnormally heavy, probably on ac- 
count of the searcity of bituminous. Some 
wholesale dealers are refusing further 
orders for domestic coal on account of its 
scarcity. The steam grades are also scarce 
and hard to secure. Heavy Government 
shipments of anthracite have also been 
made recently and rumors are afloat that 
the Government requirements will increase. 
This will, of course, result in a further 
searcity of the domestic sizes. There ap- 
pears to be generally a tremendous demand 
for fuel and the production of the mines 
has thus far been insufficient to meet this 
demand. 

Bituminous—Everywhere except in the 
Northwest there appears to be a marked 
searcity of bituminous coal. For weeks ap- 
peals for fuel have been pouring into Wash- 
ington with no adequate relief from the 
situation. A general scarcity of miners, a 
shortage of cars, an abnormal industrial 
demand and various labor troubles through- 
out different parts of the country have con- 
tributed to this condition. The manufac- 
turing towns of Ohio, Indiana and southern 
Michigan appear to be in particular need 
of fuel. Many municipal and industrial 
plants throughout this region, in the smaller 
towns particularly, have been obliged to 
shut down on account of fuel scarcity. 
This is true alike of districts almost within 
the coal-producing region as .well as those 
lying remote from the mines. The prices at 
the mines are, of course, in accordance with 
the Government schedule, but no coal is 
to be had, or practically none. A few sales 
have been reported on the $2 basis and a 
few contracts have been closed at that 
figure, but the great volume of the tonnage 
still moves upon contract, and spot coal in 
the open market has disappeared. The 
resumption of work in the eastern Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee field after a shutdown of 
a few weeks because of a strike in that 
region has been the cause of considerable 
rejoicing among coal dealers and consum- 
ers, and will possibly relieve somewhat the 
tensity of the situation in southern Ohio. 
The priority order as it affects shipments 
of coal to the Northwest has also been a 
potent factor in the coal shortage of other 
central regions. It is believed that with 
the closing of navigation the considerable 
volume of Lake coal, which has assumed 
record proportions during the recent past, 
will be diverted to local consumers, reliev- 
ing their strenuous needs. 

Middle Western—The retailers through- 
out the upper Mississippi Valley have start- 
ed work on the new prices as prescribed by 
the Government. The demand throughout 
this region is as intense as in the midwinter 
season and the supply here as elsewhere is 
inadequate. The conditions throughout this 
region have reached an acute stage. Ship- 
pers of coal are fairly swamped with orders, 
many of which they are unable to fill. But 
little smokeless and other Hastern coals are 
finding their way into this territory, and 
the majority of the needs of this district 
are being taken care of by Illinois and In- 
diana producers. The scarcity of coal has 
forced the substitution of Illinois bitumi- 
nous for the Pocahontas and other Eastern 
coals which formerly were here consumed 
in considerable quantities. Practically all 
mines throughout this district are sold up 
for some weeks to come. 

Lake Trade—The volume of coal moving 
via Lake to the Northwest has reached rec- 
ord proportions throughout the past week. 
Shipments have thus been extremely heavy 
and but little delay has been experienced 
in getting cargoes at the various loading 
piers. F 

A Year Ago—Ffforts to increase anthra- 
cite production meet with small success. 
Bituminous markets show the erratic fea- 
tures incident to abnormal conditions. In- 
sistent demands for Pittsburgh district 
coals in the Hastern market. Flurries of 
excited buying in the Middle West. 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


Troop movements, congesting traffic and 
disturbing the labor force at the mines, 
appear to be responsible for the sudden drop 
in coal production during the week ended 
Sept. 22. The ratio of tonnage produced to 
full-time capacity, for all mines reporting 
since the weekly statistics were undertaken, 
fell from 72.3 per cent. in the week of Sept. 
15 to 69.7 per cent., the lowest level re- 
corded since August. All districts shown 
in the accompanying table registered de- 
creases except Alabama and the Winding 
Gulf region of West Virginia. The decrease 
was small in Illinois and western Pennsyl- 
vania and most marked in Indiana, Ohio 
and the Southwest. The strike deadlock 
in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee re- 
mained unbroken. In the last six weeks 
these strikes have cost the country more 
than 1,000,000 tons of bituminous coal from 
those mines alone that regularly report to 
the Geological Survey. 


PERCENTAGE OF PRESENT FULL-TIME 
OUTPUT PRODUCED IN WEEK ENDED 


Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
State 25 1 8 15 22 
LOW ae ehictceitent ene S6e5 08h. 4: 7954 =8927 Sle 
Tilimoishaweremeaeet 6923") 76,076.35) Jade ala 
Indiamsicyisaevreeles 69e3nu72: 9 9 74.9 sO 28 en Oan0 
Ohio? Hoa eee ee 68.6 68.6 80.6 75.1 68.5 
Western Pa sraeunte dase 76.9. 981.9 183558269 
Winding Gulf region 
West Virginia.... 88.7 87.8 74.7 86.0 94.4 
Southwestern Va... 94.1 91.7 96.0 96.3 93.8 
Eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee... 4.7 10.8 10.8 10.8 10.2 
Alabama svataeee sa 96.1 83.6 82.2 85.4 92.9 
Kansas and Missouri 76.2 79.4 79.2 83.9 66.9 
Okla. and Arkansas. 70.0 63.0 72.1 72.2 64.2 
Total reporting 
from beginning... 68.5 72.0 74.8 72.3 69.7 


From the rail shipments it will be seen 
that the depression of the week ended Sep- 
tember 22 gave place to a period of un- 
usual activity, the best week since July 28 
as measured by rail shipments. The total 
shipments of 114 roads amounted to 192,720 
cars in the week of September 29, an in- 
crease of 5.6 per cent. over the figure for 
the preceding week. The increase was 
greatest in Illinois, Indiana, and western 
Kentucky. All districts reporting, how- 
ever, recorded substantial gains over the 
preceding week. 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 


Week Ended 





District Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 22 Sept. 29 
Ala., E. Ky. and 
PRiTennteen oe 5,471 5,792 5,163 5,632 
Ill, Ind. and 
West. Ky.... 19,459 22,749 21,424* 23,655 
Pa., and Ohio... 42,244 48,723 46,301* 48,868 
W. Va. and Va. 
Smokeless.... 11,856 13,879 13,226 14,055 
High volatile.. 18,678 18,490 18,046* 18,832 
West of the Mis- 
BISSIDDlse eae 1,664 2,053 2,031 2,088 
Totaligcauten 99,372 111,686 106,191* 113, 130+ 
Cars loaded by 
114 roads, in- 
cluding those 
aboveroncae 165,717 190,867 183,090* 192,7207 
* Revised from last report. + Preliminary figure, 
subject to revision. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—With the leading iron and 
steel makers in conference at this writing 
with the War Industries Board, a further 
announcement of agreed prices may be ex- 
pected at any moment. The effort will be 
to settle on the upward of one hundred 
items, products and classifications of them, 
but the American Iron and Steel Institute’s 
committee prior to leaving for Washington 
had not gotten far beyond a consideration 
of semi-finished steel products. What will 
interest the trade nearly as much as prices 
is the extent to which there will be a re- 
alignment of pasing points and _ other 
changes in trade practices. The sweeping 
recommendations proposed in fixing pig- 
iron prices at the same figure for all fur- 
naces are conspicuously epochal. Whether 
finished steel will be quoted at equal fig- 
ures for Chicago as well as Pittsburgh is 
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a question; it was not, it appears, discussed 
at the meetings in Washington out of which 
came the price promulgation on Sept. 24. 
The effort will be made to secure a special 
base price for shell steel, on the ground 
that it introduces a very different steel-mill 
problem from the rolling of ordinary steel 
rounds. The place of the jobber in the 
price-fixing program and the status of ex- 
port sales for commercial use, or under 
classification C, may bring out definite rul- 
ings. 


Dun—Progress toward better business 
has been unmistakable in some important 
branches which recently experienced halt- 
ing, and more optimistic views of the 
general situation are posible. With the 
gain in actual transactions, which in some 
lines has been conspicuous, there has come 
an increase in the working force at plants 
which had been running less actively, or 
not at ail, and further price recoveries 
are witnessed in certain quarters where 
there had been rather sharp yielding. 


Bradstreet—While trade is large, indus- 
try active and crop returns good, conser- 
vatism seems to be more sharply outlined, 
the matter of present price levels or pos- 
Sible readjustments superinducing greater 
caution in making future commitments. 
In other words, there is a growing disposi- 
tion to buy more in consonance with near- 
by needs, to guard against possible down- 
ward revisions in prices, to take account of 
the effects of taxes, and to measure the 
results of a large part of the populace 
ee et from peaceful pursuits to those 
of war. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods for the week are 
running stronger than in the corresponding 
period of last year. Road sales for imme- 
diate delivery equal the very heavy volume 
of a year ago, while road sales for future 
delivery are slightly smaller. Fewer cus- 
tomers have been in the market during the 
week. Collections are in excess of the 
same period of 1916. The cotton market is 
strong and advancing. 
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NEW YORK 


Some wholesale dealers are refusing or- 
ders for domestic coals, owing to its scar- 
city here. Middlemen suffering most. Ne 
change made so far in retail prices. Every- 
body waiting for appointment of local Fuel 
Administrator. Buckwheat coal scarce. Bi- 
tuminous spot-coal market serious and no 
business being done. Labor leaving the 
mine regions because of lack of work. Car 
supply bad. 


Anthracite—It has been a long time since 
the domestic coals were so scarce in this 
market as they are now. The companies 
which ordinarily are well able to take care 
of their regular trade are themselves short 
of supplies and retail dealers who usually 
get nearly their entire supply from one 
or other of the big producers are circulat- 
ing among the wholesalers in lower Broag- 
way imploring for help. One buyer early 
this week said he had called at twenty of- 
fices and had received a negative reply in 
each one when he asked for coal. Some 
dealers are refusing to book orders until 
their books are clear of those already 
entered. They say they cannot tell when 
they will be able to secure the coal needed. 

The lack of domestic coals is working a 
hardship on many middlemen, some of 
whom have been in business for many years 
but who since the publication of President 
in August have not been 
able to get sufficient coal to take care of 
their regular trade. Business with most 
of these is almost suspended, except in the 
steam sizes, and because of their failure 
to secure the larger sizes there is danger 
of the customers going elsewhere for sup- 
plies. 

Not much comment was heard regarding 
the rules and regulations announced by 
Doctor Garfield on Monday of this week, 
but there was a favorable opinion ex- 
pressed by those who had read them over. 

Receipts at this Tidewater point are 
not sufficient to take care of the demand 
and most wholesale dealers have plenty 
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of orders booked to keep them busy for 
several weeks, even though supplies in- 
crease. 

Retail dealers are waiting for a further 
announcement or an explanation of last 
week’s order regarding prices. Considera- 
tion has been given the order, but no change 
has as yet been made in local prices. It 
is the opinion of those who ought to know 
that there will not be much change. The 
trade is much interested in the man whom 
Doctor Garfield will select as fuel admin- 
istrator for New York City. It is hoped 
that he will be conversant with trade con- 
ditions. 

Chestnut coal which has been in larger 
supply than either egg or stove is tighter 
and not now being forced upon buyers. 
Pla coal is scarce with mines quoting the 
new Government price. 

Barley is the only one of the small 
sizes to be had in quantity. It is moving 
freely ard some dealers are over-loaded. 
Buckwheat No. 1 and Rice are scarce. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
ie ae at the lower ports are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
PAvO NCAT Gee cies srareercrsie' 9% = $5.95 $6.70 
Bip ee ie: a eee 5.85 6.60 
BCG UBEO He & Sena oc ei 6.10 .85 
hedttnut > fac tare antes 6.20 6.95 
ica ue tt. ohne sss 4.70 5.45 
Si. <b te Ae ORO 3.95@4.65 5.20@5.45 
Paiiresreee te aicta vis, tte aia = 3.40@3.60 3.90@4.35 
Rarisviwss.o2e Rois tae 2.90@3 15 2.40@2.55 
en tikes SESS Snveelae Ae BPS a Olen mee sae neh 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5e. higher on 
account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The situation continues se- 
rious, with no word from Washington as 
to any contemplated revision of prices. No 
reports are heard as to purchases of $2 
eoal and receipts at this market are about 
as low as they could be. Contract coal 
is moving slowly while spot coal is practic- 
ally out of the market. Large consumers 
who in some instances, have good-sized 
stocks on hand, are beginning to worry as 
to future supplies and are endeavoring to 
add to their reserves. 

Conditions in several nearby industrial 
plants are acute and unless there is a de- 
cided change within the next week or two 
it is probable there will be some suspen- 
sions. 

There is some disappointment over the 
failure of the Federal authorities to take 
some action regarding prices on coals com- 
ing to this market. However, this is looked 
for as soon as conditions in the Central 
Competitive field are adjusted. 

The labor situation is causing much 
worry to the operators. With better work- 
ing conditions in the coke fields, the men 
are steadily leaving for new scenes and 
unless something is soon done the opera- 
tors fear they will be greatly handicapped 
in producing coal. 

The rules and regulations issued on Mon- 
day last are favorably looked upon by the 
local trade. They settled several questions 
which had concerned the dealers. 

The shipping situation is serious. Delays 
are numerous and some vessels have been 
compelled to go to other ports to fill their 
bunkers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shipments light. Retailers 
slow to reduce prices. State Fuel Com- 
missioner appointed. Heavy Government 
shipments, with rumors of increases. All 
sizes short in retail yards. Steam coals 
all growing stronger. Bituminous condi- 
tions still unfavorable. Wage increase 
ranted miners will probably bring increased 
prices. Extraordinary demand for coal, 
but supply not equal to it. 


Anthracite—So far this month the ship- 
ments of coal have not increased, but ad- 
ditional trouble has been brought to the al- 
ready harassed dealer. The instructions 
from Washington demanding a regulation 
of prices to the consumer haye been the 
chief topic of conversation. At this writ- 
ing no reductions have been made except 
on pea coal. At first there were but a few 
dealers who announced the change, but by 
the end of the week it was a fairly well es- 
tablished fact that the entire trade would 
at least deduct 60c. per ton from this size 
when the operators reduced their selling 
price to them to that extent. 

Pea is now costing the retailers $3.40 at 
the mines when purchased from the com- 
panies, $4.15 from the individual operators 
and $4.25 when_it comes through a broker. 
The Retail Coal Exchange held a lengthy 
meeting on Wednesday last, but the only 
news given out thus far was that the re- 
tailers of the city would obey the Govern- 
ment order. It is also understood that 
they had an attorney present to advise 
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them in their action, and another meeting 
will be held this week. 

In the meantime Commissioner Garfield 
has appointed William Potter, former min- 
ister to Italy and now resident in this city, 
State Fuel Commissioner, and it is the 
intention to have a committee of the ex- 
change confer with Mr. Potter at once. 
So far the state commissioner has made 
no announcement except to say that he was 
spending the first days in familiarizing him- 
self with the situation and expected to 
appoint as members of his commission a 
man identified with the coal trade and the 


third person is to be some prominent busi- 


ness man. He will also appoint local com- 
mittees for every considerable community 
in the state. 

The principal grievance of the retailers 
at this time seems to be the margin of 
75c. allowed the independent operators, and 
there are sure to be some strong protests 
against this ruling. It has never been 
satisfactorily explained why the smaller 
operators are allowed this difference, and 
the trade of the smaller shippers is far 
better cared for than that of the big com- 
panies. While the big fellows are making 
car shortage an excuse for poor shipments 
the independents seem to be faring fairly 
well, and even the brokers with a 95c. 
margin over the company prices seem able 
to procure quite a little coal for their 
trade. 

It is stated that about 80 per cent. of the 
coal for Government use is being supplied 
by the companies. This latter business is 
increasing to an alarming extent, and it 
is now learned that an immense tonnage 
of broken coal is about to be called for. 
Tf the tonnage involved is as great as 
now spoken of, it will be the cause of com- 
pelling the shippers to ignore present con- 
tracts now held with gas companies, fur- 
naces, manufacturers, etc. In that event 
the industrial plants would naturally turn 
to egg, which would practically deplete 
the already short domestic market. 

While there are no considerable stocks 
of coal in any of the dealers’ yards, there 
are at least a half dozen exceptions, re- 
tailers who by strenuous efforts all through 
the summer have accumulated stocks of pea 
coal ranging from 1000 to 2000 tons, 
which cost them well on to an average of 
$5 at the mines. They are now much 
disturbed to know whether they will be 
compelled to sell this accumulation at 
the retail price fixed by the Government. 
If this is found to: be true, these dealers 
are bound to suffer a severe loss for their 
foresight in trying to secure coal for the 
public. 

The shipping companies in addition to 
their regular rush of business have been 
busy all week in preparing new data for 
the Government. This time it consists 
of a copy of every contract which was 
still effective as of Sept. 1, 1917. Upon 
these must be noted all shipments. that 
have been made and various other infor- 
mation which has kept everybody on the 
jump to prepare. 

The demand for all sizes continues and 
unless increased shipments are received 
this month the situation locally may soon 
be actually serious. Dealers report that 
consumers who delayed ordering their coal 
are now in the market and this should 
stimulate buying. They claim that unless 
they can stock some coal this month their 
ease is hopeless, and that by November 
in normal years the ordinary demand, or 
transient business, is sufficient to tax their 
equipment. This year, with the labor ques- 
tion in doubt and the coal supply still more 
so, they face the winter with much appre- 
hension. 

‘All the dealers in one of the city’s suburbs 
have recently complied with the demand 
of their drivers and will close their yards 
at noon on Saturday the year around. 
This shows how the dealers are at the 
mercy of labor. This condition will likely 
spread throughout the city, but is not as 
much dreaded as a demand for higher 
wages which some are expecting with the 
first cold weather. 

To compare the proportionate demand 
for the different sizes seems almost use- 
less, as the retailers will take anything 
consigned to them. Egg is particularly 
short in the outlying sections of the city. 
Stove continues apparently hopeless and 
most dealers have none of it. Chestnut, too, 
is rapidly disappearing from yards. that 
had a fair stock a month ago. Every dealer 
is begging for pea, not that the imme- 
diate demand is so great, but with the re- 
duced prices in sight and cold weather 
coming, there appears to be no possibility 
of supplying the calls that. are sure to 
come. ta 

The steam sizes show continued activity. 
Buckwheat is scarce and there Is a ready 
market at $4. In fact, some of the largest 
companies reported that they were short 
on this size for their contract trade. Deal- 
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ers with small trade for this size are becom- 
ing anxious, as they find the shippers do 
not take their business on this size seri- 
ously. Rice at from $2.85 to $3 shows the 
condition of the market, as does barley at 
$2 and culm at $1. Sales of this latter 
grade have been made as high as $1.15. 

The embargo on P. & R. cars to the 
B. & O. R.R. and also to the Western 
Maryland continues. Once again the Le- 
high Valley R.R. has embargoed all points 
south of Philipsburg, N. J., and this has 
caused much suffering on the part of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. dealers, who are now 
practically out of business until the em- 
bargo is cancelled. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Lie Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $4.55 $5.70 Buck...... $2.90 3.30 
Wega: B45 075,73. Rive: gestae 2.40 3.40 
Stove... c os 4.70 600 Boiler..... 2320-8350 
NUL e ones 4.80 605 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—Unfavorable conditions con- 
tinue in the bituminous trade, although 
it would appear that some progress had 
been made in the direction of an_upward 
revision of the $2 price order. This has 
been due largely to the agreement reached 
by the representatives of the operators at 
Washington granting a new wage scale to 
the miners of the central district. It is be- 
lieved that this will meet with the ap- 
proval of the Fuel Administrator and at 
the same time allow of a change in price 
which will assure a fair margin of profit. 
It is estimated that the wage increase 
alone will increase the price of coal at the 
mine from 35c. to 50c. per ton. 

The quantity of coal received here con- 
tinues to be far less than the demand. We 
have heard of late of an occasional car be- 
ing sold at the $2 price plus commission, 
but practically all coal mined is going on 
contracts. It is true that contracts are ex- 
piring every now and then and, of course, 
not being renewed, but even the tonnage 
set free in this way does not reach a 
spot market, as it is necessary to turn 
it over to other contracts that are short. 

It is reported that heavy shipments of 
coal are being made to the Northwest, as 
it is the intention of the authorities to get 
as much coal into that territory aS pos- 
sible before freezing weather arrives. So 
far the modification of shipments to Canada 
has had no appreciable effect on the local 
trade. . 

Inquiries for coal for urgent need con- 
tinue to flood the shipping offices and per- 
sonal calls are quite common, wherein the 
statement is made that plants will be closed 
down unless coal is to be had at once, but 
under present conditions where a man does 
not have a contract his chances of getting 
coal are slim. A number of appeals have 
been made lately direct to the fuel ad- 
ministrator at Washington and while this 
has not often resulted in coal being re- 
ceived, it does serve the useful purpose of 
acquainting the authorities with the true 
conditions of trade. 

Coal of late has also been growing quite 
scarce at the piers, causing delays to the 
movement of vessels on account of a lack of 
bunker fuel. 

Taken altogether, while the operators 
still claim to possess a hopeful outlook for 
the future, yet there are many signs of 
weariness due to their having been placed 
on the defensive so long. 


BALTIMORE 


Jobbers here organize as matter of pro- 
tection. Wholesalers and operators in un- 
certain state. Hard coal men figure there 
will be no reduction, 


Bituminous—The uncertainty of the bitu- 
minous situation here has not been relieved 
to any extent. The trade is still figuring 
on the possible effect of what miners’ in- 
creases and granted increases in govern- 
ment maximum selling prices will have on 
the business. Most of’ them fail to see any 
possibility of great incentive to production 
under present plans. Jobbers are feeling 
the squeeze of government regulation to 
such an extent that they say that they will 
be forced out of business unless some 
change is made. 

Following a visit here from E. M. Platt, 
of Chicago, head of the National Coal Job- 
bers’ Association, a Maryland Coal Jobbers’ 
Association was formed to_ fight for the 
rights of the middlemen, Howard Adams, 
of the S. M. Hamilton Coal Co., has been 
selected as president of this organization. 
Meanwhile, coal supplies here grow shorter 
each day. There has been little coal at 
tide, and all-rail arrivals have been insuf- 
ficient to keep even urgent contracts going 
properly. Several industries have been 
aided with coal upon request to operating 
interests by the Fuel Administration in 
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Washington. Some had appealed on the 
ground that they held government con- 
tracts and were threatened with closing. 
Real cold weather will catch many places 
practically out of all fuel. 


Anthracite—The hard coal men are still 
figuring how they will make out. Few can 
ealeulate, from facts made known at re- 
cent meetings of the coal men here, how 
a cut can come to the October prices under 
which the trade is working. As a matter 
of fact, if the announced basis is adhered 
to by the local administrator, prices would 
go up about 15 cents a ton, About 30 cents 
would probably come off the prices for pea 
coal. While receipts here the past week 
were a little better, every company is far 
behind on deliveries. Many homes and 
numerous institutions here are practically 
without coal. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shortage at all terminals. Delay in 
movement frem mines. Poor dispatch on 


account of congestion. Few sales at fixed 
prices, 

The shortage of stocks at all of the 
Hampton Roads terminals has become 


acute and practically all shippers are short, 
of coal. The Navy Department is taking 
a large amount of coal and its require- 
ments are so heavy that at times a large 
portion of the available coal on the termi- 
nals is requisitioned. The Tidewater move- 
ment of the railways is far from satisfac- 
tory, the Norfolk & Western particularly 
being in bad shape. Congestion of vessels 
at the piers is getting worse and dispatch 
is now most uncertain. Delay in securing 
export licenses is playing its part in the 
general mixup and delay. 

Some few sales have been reported at the 
Government price, but this condition is not 
general, probably on account of the ma- 
jocity of shippers not having any free coal. 
f_ocal dealers are awaiting the promised 
visit of a representative of the fuel con- 
troller before trying to establish any re- 
tail prices. 

During the month of September almost 
every shipper at Hampton Roads was 
charged with demurrage on Tidewater coal. 
The pool was also heavily assessed. This 
was the first full month under the new 
demurrage tariff and from the fact that all 
shippers were charged demurrage it is evi- 
dent that not enough free time is allowed. 
Claims from steamship owners for demur- 
rage are added to the other.burdens of the 
coal man. The whole trade is more or less 
demoralized and disgusted. 

There are no quotations obtainable for 
prompt business. 

Dumpings for the week ending Oct. 6 
were. 


Norfolk & Western Railway..... 137,473 gross tons 





Virginian Railway.......... ... 90,825 gross tons 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.... 72,027 gross tons 
Total cccctorenk ate eee ean 300,325 gross tons 


It is reported that the Shipping Board 
has already taken over the entire fleet of 
barges and tugs of one large concern en- 
gaged in the coastwise coal trade. Much 
interest is, of course, felt in regard to fur- 
ther action to be taken by the Government. 
It is now possible for any vessels engaged 
in the coal trade from Hampton Roads to 
New England to pass through the Hampton 
Roads defense nets at any time, day or 
night. By this concession it is evident that 
tne importance of getting coal to New 
sazland is realized by the Government. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


New sales regulations relieve some uncer- 
tainties. Sales light. Consumers indiffer- 
ently supplied. i 

The 21 regulations of the fuel adminis- 
tration published at the beginning of the 
week for the sale and distribution of coal 
have ‘been studied carefully by the trade 
and are expected to clear up a number of 
matters that have been in doubt and have 
impeded the transaction of business. On 
the whole the regulations are considered 
fair. Jobbefs point out that they stand to 
lose some money on one of the regulations, 
which provides that coal bought, and not 
sold, by jobbers prior to the price fixing 
cannot be sold at higher than the fixed 
price plus commission. 

Coal has been somewhat scarcer. One 
of the large steel interests at Youngstown 
has had several finishing departments idle 
this week from lack of coal. Others have 
made drafts upon their stock piles. Relief 
is expected when the Lake season closes. 

The volume of business done in the open 
market is very limited, but is increasing 
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slightly. There would be more were it not 
that the revised coal prices are expected to 
be announced shortly, at a level sufficiently 
higher than the $2 basis to make it worth 
while for sellers to hold off. It is thought 
in the local trade that the delay in an- 
nouncing the new prices is due entirely to 
difficulties in settling the wage advances 
to be allowed, 

Shipments in the Lake trade are heavy 
and operators feel that the Northwest is 
going to be quite fully supplied with coal. 
Commercial consumers feel that the North- 
west has been given proportionately too 
much consideration, and they have accord- 
ingly been making strong representations 
at Washington that their own necessities 
are being neglected. We continue to quote 
the market at $1.75 for slack, $2 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for screened coal, plus 15c. 
in case the sale is made by a jobber. 


BUFFALO 


No change in bituminous situation. Con- 
sumers running short. Fear that some of 
them will be crippled. Anthracite scarce 
locally, but moving fast by Lake. 


Bituminous—The trade is still waiting 
for the operators to produce some free coal 
at prices that jobbers are at liberty to 
use. Till they do, no jobber has any 
business except such as he has covered by 
contract, and in’ that case the lack of 
ears or the order to ship to the Lake has 
often reduced the available coal to a low 
amount. Some mines are discriminated 
against by the roads, with which they have 
no contracts and are getting little or no car 
service. As a result they are idle and the 
few men they have had are leaving. 

At the same time there are big consum- 
ers, including cities and towns running 
out of coal and others are afraid that 
present resources will not last. Many 
representatives, of such concerns, finding 
that letters and telegrams to Washington 
do not secure results, are making trips 
there, begging for relief. As a rule they 
get small satisfaction, if any, though they 
are generally assured that they will be 
taken care of. 

It does not appear that the coal output 
is running down badly. It is going into 
special localities, as up the Lakes, so that 
all sections may be supplied for winter. 
The movement by Lake is so much more 
rapid than it can be made by all-rail that 
the authorities try to make use of the Lake 
fleet, while it is still active. That such 
a plan cuts into many other calculations 
ean hardly be avoided. The following regu- 
lation figures are little used. Operators 
will not sell by them. They are for all 
varieties of bituminous per net ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh. ......- eet ese tie cs 8 ass $3.30 ° $3.80 
Bessemertarr cere rettereiaitessto vee ted» 3.25 3.75 
Alleghenysy alley team ctcitats << ers ion. 5) 3.15 3.65 


Anthracite—The supply of hard coal is 
fair but the distribution is restricted. So 
much is going by Lake that the local con- 
sumer is getting next to none. Some of the 
city trestles are open only two days a week 
or thereabout and the supply often runs 
out before night. The theory is that the 
city consumers have much more coal in 
their cellars than is the average at this 
time of the year and that they can wait 
till the Lake season is at an end or nearly 
so before they get more than what is needed 
for emergencies. 

The amount reported by the custom 
house as shipped for the week past was 
160,000 net tons, which is about a record 
movement. Of this, 56,300 tons cleared 
for Milwaukee, 55,600 tons for Duluth and 
Superior, 40,000 tons for Chicago, 3900 
tons for Manitowoc, 1800 tons for Hancock, 
1000 tons for Kenosha and 800 tons for 
Sheboygan. 

Freight rates are strong at $1.25 to Ke- 
nosha, 75c. to Hancock, 65c. to Manitowoc, 
69ce. to Chicago, 50c. to Milwaukee and 
45e. to Duluth. 

Lake shipments for September were 576,- 
900 tons and for the season 2,738,920 tons, 
as against 328,010 tons for September last 
season and 1,940,161 tons to Oct. 1. Ship- 
ments to Canadian ports last month before 
they were cut off were 52,300 tons, which 
are included in the above totals. 


CLEVELAND 


Local market in chaotic condition. Pro- 
duction seriously decreased by ‘shortage of 
miners and poor car supplies. A few con- 
tracts closed at Government prices. 


The local market has been in a decidedly 
chaotie condition the past week, due to the 
conflicting edicts issued by the Federal 
fuel administrator, the Ohio state fuel com- 
mission and Cleveland city officials. Doc- 
tor Garfield states that it is necessary that 
Lake shipments continue in large volume 
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so that the Northwest may receive its sup- 
plies before the close of navigation, while 
state and local officials are making state- 
ments that unless operators make better 
shipments to industrial and municipal 
plants they will take the “bull by the 
See and seize coal now being shipped by 
ake. 

On top of all this the production has 
been seriously curtailed, espécially in the 
eastern Ohio district, due partly to the 
railroads’ inability to furnish sufficient cars. 
The car supply for the Pittsburg No. 8 dis- 
trict mines only averaged 55 per cent. for 
the week ending Oct. 6. 

Contracts, totaling 62,500 tons of Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 coal, were reported closed the 
past week at $2.25. for {; $2 for mine-run 
and $1.75 for slack, all per net ton, f.o.b. 
mine. 

A statement issued by F. C. Baird, com- 
missioner of the Lake Erie Bituminous Coal 
Exchange, shows the distribution of the 
coal forwarded from Lake Erie ports in 
month of September as follows: 





American, Canadian 
Tons Tons 
To Lake Superior docks....... 2,323,067 609,758 
To Sault Ste. Marie docks..... 80, 233 187,921 
To Lake Huron docks........ 17,328 148,234 
To Lake Michigan docks...... 926,063 ae eee 
To Lower River docks, Detroit 
BndiSt. Clairags sencemt ope 52,931 64,634 
To Lake Ontario & St. Law- 
Tenoe: River. wes velo ote we oY darren 182,947 
To Lake Erie docks....... Sera 14,310 1,940 
Totals coipanktiae cers een . 3,413,932 1,195,434 
Grand total/@ 7. on. oe ee 4,609,366 
TOLEDO 


All factories in northwestern Ohio re- 
port a serious shortage of steam coal to 
investigating committee. Public utilities 
in a large number of the small towns near- 
ee Ald closed down, owing to shortage 
of fuel. 


Out-of-town buyers are becoming more 
numerous here as the days continue, with- 
out any relief for coal users. In many 
cases buyers have offered the full retail 
price for coal plus the price of reloading 
and shipping to destination, so urgent is 
their need. Thousands of tons of coal are 
passing through here enroute for the North- 
west, while factories in the city are send- 
ing appeals to state officials to relieve their 
distress. 

Steam users asked the mayor of the city 
to appeal to the governor of the state for 
coal with which to continue the opera- 
tions of their factories. In most cases the 
factory heads asserted it would be only a 
few days before they would be without a 
ton of coal in their bins. The governor 
arranged with the state coal clearing house 
at Columbus to dispatch a trainload of coal 
to Toledo at once to relieve the situation. 

Wholesalers say the mines are working to 
capacity and are sending out all the coal 
possible with the limited amount of labor 
which exists. Old contracts are taking 
most of the coal mined, and the priority or- 
der for coal for the Northwest still stands. 
It is the opinion of the coal men that 
nothing big in the way of helping the 
steam user caught short of supplies can be 
done before the closing of the Lake season. 

Many retail consumers have been un- 
able up to the present time to secure a win- 
ter’s supply of fuel, and with extreme cold 
weather approaching intense suffering is 
predicted. Mayors of some of the small 
towns in this vicinity have confiscated 
sufficient coal to cover the needs of the 
residents for the time being, and say they 
will continue should conditions warrant it. 

The volume of coal leaving this port for 
the Upper Lakes continues to increase and 
every boat available is being pressed into 
Lake coal carrying service. In one day 
last week 20 vessels cleared the city laden 
with coal for the Northwest. This, Lake 
men say, is a record that has never before 
been equaled. Some of the largest coal 
cargoes ever carried by Lake freighters 
have been loaded at Toledo docks during 
the past week. 

An effort was made to have the priority 


-order for Lake shipments annuled, recently. 


by a committee of business men, who held 
that this section of the country was suf- 
fering from a fuel shortage while the 
Northwest was getting more than enough 
coal to carry it through the coming win- 
ter. This failed, however, and coal is still 
being rushed to the Northwest. 
Prices per ton, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: ° 
Lump and Nut and 
Mine-Run Egg Slack 
Hocking and 
Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2.25@2.60 $1.75@2. 10 


Kentucky... 1.95@2.40 2.30@2.65 1.70@2.15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 PAPAS) Gees 
West Virginia 

*splint.... 2.00 a Bs Meas 
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DETROIT 


Inadequacy of Detroit’s coal supply stim- 
ulates appeal to Federal fuel director for 
relief. Assistance is promised. Lake ship- 
ments are heavy. 


Bituminous—Failure to receive coal, re- 
plenishing stocks consumed, is given as the 
reason for the closing of about 75 manu- 
facturing plants in Detroit during the week, 
While most of these are small industries, 
several are reported to have been em- 
ployed in manufacture of goods under war 
contracts. The situation in Detroit has 
become so strained that a delegation repre- 
senting the municipal government and the 
Detroit Board of Commerce went to Wash- 
ington to make an urgent appeal to Fuel 
Director Garfield for assistance before the 
coming of cold weather. 

Detroit’s deficiency in supply in com- 
parison with other years is placed at 262,- 
000 tons, of which 236,000 tons represents 
a shortage in bituminous coal. The fuel 
administration department promised steps 
would be taken at once to increase the 
movement of coal to Detroit. At present 
the only shipments coming this way are 
consignments to apply on contracts ar- 
ranged before the Government’s mine prices 
were announced. 

Retail dealers have little stock and should 
there be a sudden drop in temperature, 
much suffering would ensue. 


Anthracite—The deficiency in supply of 
anthracite is even more serious than in 
the case of soft coal. Retail dealers are 
limiting sales and Saag 4 them to cus- 
tomers with whom they ave dealt in 
previous vears. Some firms are refusing 
all orders and attempting to fill those pre- 
viously booked from the small shipments 
they receive. Much difficulty is being en- 
countered, the retailers say, in the effort 
pe catoulate the margin permitted them on 
sales. 


Lake Trade—Coal for shipment to the 
upper lakes is moving in good volume. In 
September, 4,609,366 tons of soft coal were 
loaded at Lake Erie ports. Of this 1,195,- 
434 tons were carried to Canadian ports, 
3,413,932 tons to American ports. More 
than 3,000,000 tons went to docks on Lake 
Superior and 926,063 tons to ports on Lake 
Michigan. Vessel capacity in ample 
amount is being offered to handle all coal 
cargoes as rapidly as they are received at 
loading docks. 


COLUMBUS 


The coal trade in Ohio is more muddled 
than ever before. Every community is cry- 
ing for fuel. State officials are powerless 
to divert Lake coal, excepting under the 
most urgent circumstances, 

With the priority Lake shipment order 
still in full effect and various communities 
in Ohio crying for an immediate supply 
of coal, the situation is more mixed up 
than ever before. Indications point to an 
acute fuel famine at the first cold snap and 
local authorities are at a loss to remedy 
the situation. 

Hundreds of appeals have been received 
by the Clearing House and in quite a few 
instances coal has been secured. But. with 
winter cold fast approaching, the situation 
is fraught with danger and it is believed 
by many that acute suffering will result 
unless immediate steps are taken. Rail- 
roads are using a large proportion of the 
tonnage that does not find its way to the 
lakes. Public utility plants are running 
from hand to mouth, so to speak, and prac- 
tically no schools nor churches have any 
stocks at all. Retail stocks are the light- 
est on record and many dealers have no 
coal at all. Retail prices are still firm at 
former levels and the rules of the federal 
authorities will have little effect on prices. 
Hocking lump is selling from $5.25 to $5.50 
and West Virginia splints at $6.25 to $6.50. 
Pocahontas, which is in good demand, and 
quite scarce, is retailing at $7. There is 
little anthracite to be had in the local 
market. 

Production has been exceedingly good 
during the week, according to reports re- 
ceived from all mining districts in Ohio. 
The Hocking Valley produced about 85 per 
cent. of normal and the same figures are 
reported from Pomeroy Bend. Eastern Ohio 
is still hampered with a rather short car 
supply. : 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


{Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ $2.25 $2.60 . ae 
nch and a quarter... oes 2.60 $2.25 
Three-quarter inch...... 0 Bap Ae; 2.60 2225 
DUCA Al sittanvcms cues 225 2.60 2925 
el Me td Sets ees Bias 2.60 : bia 
STO 1 ne ere 2.00 2. 25 2 00 
Nut, pea and slack...... | ere 2.00 | PY fo 
Coarse slack.....:...... 1.75 2.00 la75 
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CINCINNATI 


Actual searcity of coal is being experi- 
enced, with heavy demand from all quar- 
ters. Prices at mines are as prescribed by 
Government, but the coal is not available. 


In spite of the fact that its location 
makes its fuel supply the best in the coun- 
try, potentially, Cincinnati is now experi- 
encing an actual shortage of coal. This is 
due in part.to the extensive shipments go- 
ing through this gateway to the North, 
and in part to the inability of the mines 
to forward enough coal to meet the de- 
mand. Only a few of the city’s retailers 
are able to fill any orders from the public, 
while many large industries are faced with 
the necessity of closing down unless fuel 
can be had soon. : 

The supply of coal at city and other 
public institutions is extremely limited, con- 
sidering the fact that winter is at hand, 
and the situation on the whole is one pre- 
senting many elements of trouble, Prices 
are, naturally, a secondary consideration, 
but as far as can be ascertained, the fig- 
ures set by the Government are being 
maintained at the mines. Retailers, on 
the other hand, assert their inability to 
sell coal at prices computed on the basis 
fixed by the Government, even if they 
were able to get it. A low stage of the 
Ohio River, rendering it impossible to float 
coal down, accentuates the shortage. 


LOUISVILLE 


Resumption of operations in southeastern 
Kentucky-Tennessee field causes general 
rejoicing. Production will be sub-normal, 
but will help situation greatly. Retail trade 
in confusion. 


Resumption of operations in the south- 
eastern Kentucky-Tennessee field after 
nearly two months of inactivity will result 
in an immediate improvement in the situ- 
ation in this market. There will be no coal 
produced that is not already sold, however, 
for probably about two’months. Many hun- 
dreds of orders for large amounts have been 
declined in the last week with the state- 
ment that no orders could be accepted until 
those on the books were cleared up. With 
it definitely ascertained that the thin seam 
operations in this field could go on the 
Jellico basis, $2.15, $2.40 and $2.65, the 
operators are going forward with confi- 
dence. 

Western Kentucky reports a continued 
demand from industrial consumers for more 
coal than can possibly be supplied. During 
the last week or so there has been more 
than the usual amount of confiscation of 
coal by the railroads. Buyers from North 
Central corporations have been besieging 
the sales offices in Louisville of coal com- 
panies operating both in eastern and west- 
ern Kentucky, but with nominal success, 


BIRMINGHAM 


Demand for coal brisk, with such busi- 
ness being booked at the new price sched- 
ule as operators can anticipate taking care 
of. Production slowly increasing but not 
in keeping with the abnormal requirements, 
Shortage of labor and irregularity of min- 
ers at work cripples the output. 


Though the new Government schedules 
are not altogether satisfactory to Alabama 
operators, little complaint is heard, and 
such proportion of the abnormal demand 
for coal is being taken care of as the mines 
can reasonably expect to handle in line with 
deliveries asked for. Consumers are now 
coming to the realization of the fact that 
the scarcity of coal is a more serious fea- 
ture than the price, and the need of fuel is 
so acute that many offers of premiums over 
Government prices are being made, which, 
of course, could not be accepted were the 
coal available. The new figures on Ala- 
bama coal at the mines are as follows: 


Prepared Mine- Slack or 1 
Sizes Run _ Screenings! 
Big Seam. wenaesese. 92.45 $2.15 $1.85 
Pratt, Jagger, Jefferson, 
Nickel Plate, Coal 
City eoree een 20> 1 2.35 2.05 } 
Cahaba, Black Creek, 
Brookwood, Blue 
Creek... Aas aoa SOL wee Oe 2.45 
Corona’ {renee YAS waged Ae ih) 2.05 
Montevallo.......... 4.00 2.40 2215 


The above prices are based on September 
wage schedule, and ‘Administrator Garfield 
is understood to have promised further re- 
vision sufficient to absorb the increase in 
wages granted the miners on Oct. 1. Pro- 
ducers are also authorized to issue new 
billing against customers to whom _ sales 
were made based on prices of Aug. 21. 

Retailers have not yet been apprised of 
the schedule of prices to be charged the 
householder, and in the meantime are filling 
orders at. the prices which have prevailed 
for some time—$5.50 to $6.25 for domestic 
lump and nut. Orders are restricted to im- 
mediate requirements. State Fuel Adminis- 
trator Samuel P. Kennedy has been in con- 
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ference with Government officials to ac- 
quaint himself with the details for formu- 
lating price schedules for the retailers and 
will soon appoint the committees in the 
various cities of the state, who will fix the 
prices for their respective districts. Much 
opposition is expressed to schedules being 
made based on the margin of profits for the 
year 1915, it being contended that profits 
were very small during that year and 
actual losses were often sustained. 


PE 


3 Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Slightly greater market movement. Prior- 
ity Board orders full car supply. Produc- 
tion and shipments substantially unchanged. 


Offerings of furnace coke in the open 
market, for spot shipment, have been slowly 
increasing, and consumers have been able 
to pick up odd lots, a few carloads at a 
time, from day to day. The offerings, while 
increasing somewhat, are much less than 
the demand. Production and shipments 
are approximately the same as formerly 
and the. greatly decreased spot offerings 
are attributable to producers making heavy 
shipments on contracts, at higher than the 
fixed price. ‘Fhe furnaces have had such 
a hard time that they are quite willing to 
accept shipments in excess of their current 
consumption, and the condition of excess 
shipments to some furnaces while others 
must restrict output may not be entirely 
corrected until the fuel administration sur- 
veys the situation in detail. 

The Priority Board has issued an order 
upon the railroads to furnish 100% car 
supplies to the Connellsville coke region, 
this order to take precedence even over 
the order of a few weeks ago giving prior- 
ity to Lake coal shipments. Last June the 
Commission on Car Service issued a similar 
order in favor of Connellsville coke, which 
was soon lost sight of. The new order has 
more authority, but the probability is that 
full car supplies would uncover a _ labor 
shortage so that shipments would not 
greatly increase. f 

The new wage scale has been in effect 
since Oct. 1 and no change in labor condi- 
tions is noted in consequence. The new 
mining rate is $2.16, or 16c. advance, per 
100 bu., mining and loading room and rib 
coal. Most other jobs are advanced 6 to 
8%, but a few are unchanged, and there 
is no change in rates for forking cars. 

We note a number of small transactions 
in spot furnace coke at the fixed price of 
$6 per net ton at mine, but practically noth- 
ing has been done in foundry coke as the 
differential for foundry coke has not been 
established and at present it could not be 
sold at above the $6 price fixed on coke in 
general. We quote the market simply at $6 
for any grade of coke, whether sold by pro- 
ducer or jobber. 

Contrary to expectations previously ex- 
pressed, the prospect now is that the fuel 
administration will allow brokers to charge 
an advance in selling coke. A committee of 
Pittsburgh jobbers went to Washington 
early last week and returned with the view 
that a brokerage would be allowed. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Sept. 29 at 347,408 tons, 
a decrease of 7694 tons, and shipments at 
360,182 tons, an increase of 14,848 tons. 

Buffalo—The trade is at a standstill, so 
far as free coke is concerned. With the 
making of the regulation price the ovens 
announced that they had contracts enough 
to take their entire output and are offering 
none to outside customers. The price is 
nominally $6 with the freight of $1.85 
added, but jobbers and oven agents say 
that no division of prices has been made, 
as no occasion for it has arisen. Iron ore 
receipts by Lake for the week were 300,505 
gross tons, for September the amount was 
fii 337e 48 tons, and for the season, 5,114,153 
ons. 


Birmingham—Although it is presumed 
that the Government will in the near future 
issue a schedule of prices to govern the 
sale of Alabama coke, no intimation of such 
action has been yet received. Based on 
the Connellsville price of $6 per net ton 
ovens, the Birmingham district price would 
probably be around $7.50 per ton, as prac- 
tically all coal entering into coke manu- 
facture in Alabama is washed, and other 
extra expense is necessary in the prepara- 
tion and handling of the coal not incident 
to coke manufacture in the Connellsville 
district. Although there is a strong de- 
mand for coke and the supply is limited, 
foundry grades sold as low as $10 per net 
ton the past week, a decline of $4 to $5 per 
ton over a week ago. There are no quota- 
tions being made on furnace coke, but any 
available tonnage would bring $7.50 to $8 
per ton ovens. 
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Middle Western 


PU 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Retailers preparing new prices. Mid- 
west demand reaches mid-winter propor- 
tions, while supply is inadequate. Condi- 
tions becoming acute, 


While retailers are arranging to estab- 
lish new prices, to conform with the order 
issued by the fuel administrator, few deal- 
ers have, up to this writing, been able to 
establish a price basis and as a result most 
sales are being made at the same price as 
has prevailed for some time past. The 
new prices will be little, if any, different 
from those that have been in effect. 

Vigorous objections to both the plan itself 
and the 30 per cent. margin over 1915 have 
been made by retailers and retail organiza- 
tions in the Central West. Declarations 
are made that 1915 was not a normal 
year either in the coal business or in any 
other line of industrial effort, and that the 
cost of materials in many instances has 
advanced to a point in excess of the margin 
as laid down by the fuel administrator. 
To what extent these objections have influ- 
enced the bureau into pointing out speci- 
fically that changes will be made in the 
30 per cent. margin where retailers cannot 
continue in business under it is not known. 
The bureau makes clear that the only read- 
justments that will be recommended will 
be those that clearly demonstrate that the 
present cost of the retail coal business is 
more than 30 per cent. in excess of the 
1915 cost. 

There is every evidence that a serious 
shortage of coal confronts numerous sec- 
tions of the Mid-west territory. Predictions 
are freely made by shippers that this short- 
age will be in evidence within 60 days, 
and that in some sections there is barely 
30 days’ supply of fuel on hand. The de- 
mands on Indiana and Illinois. coal ship- 
pers are as great as they were at any time 
during last winter, and due to the shortage 
of labor less tonnage is being produced than 
at any time during the past year. The 
situation becomes more acute each week. 

The practically complete elimination of 
the spot-coal market is having its inevi- 
table effect. _The shortage of fuel in many 
quarters’ is becoming so serious that the 
necessity for a modification of the fixed 
prices becomes more evident all the time. 
Production in southern Illinois has slumped 
to a great extent. Shippers and opera- 
tors complain that the miners are making 
too much money, and the men are seizing 
every excuse to take a holiday. The county 
fair at Benton, Ill., seriously interfered 
with the operation of the mines in that 
field the past week, and some of the com- 
panies report they were only able to operate 
two days. 

This is nothing unusual. If it isn’t a 
county fair it’s the circus or a holiday to 
witness the entraining of a company of 
soldiers. Operators are in hopes the sign- 
ing of the new wage scale, on which a com- 
promise agreement has already been 
reached, will, in a measure, prevent these 
numerous holidays and have a tendency to 
stimulate production. 

It is understood that a clause has been 
inserted in this new agreement, which 
specifies that a day man absenting himself 
from the mine, except for sickness, will 
be penalized to the extent that for the 
period covered by that particular pay roll 
the wages will be computed on the old 
basis or rate instead of the $5 per 8-hour 
day minimum as agreed upon. In other 
words, the workmen stand to lose at the 
rate of $1.40 per day, for the total num- 
ber of days worked in the event of their 
failure to report at the mine for work on 
days the mine produces coal, for the pe- 
riod covered by that particular pay—usu- 
ally two weeks. 


CHICAGO 


Retailers’ stocks in Chicago dangerously 
low. Indiana and Illinois mines supplying 
bulk of the city’s needs. Shippers swamped 
with orders. 


Notwithstanding the continued mild 
weather the past week, the demand has 
been unusually heavy and has reached mid- 
winter proportions. Householders who have 
been slow to arrange for their winter sup- 
ply of fuel are waking up to the fact that 
winter is almost here and that it is a diffi- 
cult problem to secure coal in larger quan- 
tities than one-ton lots. Price now is a 
secondary consideration, notwithstanding 
various instructions issued by the State 
Council of Defense, the Fuel Administrator, 
the newspapers and others, weeks ago, that 
there would be plenty of fuel available 
prior to cold weather. Dealers’ stocks of 
anthracite, Pocahontas and other highs 
grade Pastern coals are depleted, and no 
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promises are being made by either the 
shippers*or the retailers that the supply 
will be adequate. In fact, most of the 
dealers are asking their customers to pro- 
tect themselves by using other coals. 

The shortage of labor continues to be 
the greatest drawback to the securing of 
even an average tonnage production. In- 
diana and southern Illinois mines are sup- 
plying the bulk of the coal for the city’s 
requirements. 

The Franklin County mines are produc- 
ing at least 25 per cent. less coal now 
than during the summer months—the loss 
being attributed to the shortage of labor 
and general inefficiency of the men. The 
annual county fair, held the past week, 
also interfered with operations and some 
mines were only in operation two days. 
Operations in the counties of Saline, Wil- 
liamson and other southern Illinois fields 
make the same reports with respect to the 
general inefficiency of the workmen. 

The car supply in the Indiana field is 
down to half the daily requirements of the 
mines, and some of the larger companies 
report a loss of 50 per cent. in production 
during the past two weeks. Coal shortages 
are reported at several Indiana cities, and 
in some of the large manufacturing cen- 
ters concerns are buying coal for their em- 
ployees and selling it to them at wholesale 
prices. Retail dealers in Terre Haute claim 
they are unable to figure out a satisfactory 
price on the basis fixed by Doctor Garfield, 
and a few have suspended business en- 
tirely. 

The resumption of work in the Kentucky 
mining region will afford little relief to the 
Chicago market and territory adjacent, as 
most of the coal is badly needed in markets 
nearer the mines. 

Anthracite arrivals are practically nil, 
and dealers are advising their customers 
to substitute other coals as they have no 
assurance from the wholesaler that the 
supply will be sufficient to furnish but a 
small per cent. of the needs of the house- 
holders. This also covers the general situ- 
ation with respect to Pocahontas and other 
West Virginia and Ohio coals usually sold 
in vast quantities in this territory. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
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ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis market practically without coal 
for sale. Williamson and Franklin County 
oversold for many weeks, and Standard 
tonnage almost eliminated. Movement ex- 
tremely slow, cars short, and general con- 
dition critical, Small eastern shipments, 


The long anticipated time has arrived in 
the St. Louis market when it is almost im- 
possible to buy coal of any kind in carload. 

Williamson and Franklin County mines 
are not accepting orders. They are from 
6 to 8 and 10 weeks behind in shipments, 
with no possible chance of getting caught 
up, on account of the contracts that are 
pushing them, the labor and car shortage, 
and the excessive demand made by rail- 
roads for company fuel. 

The average consumer knows nothing 
about the serious state of affairs and the 
probability is that there will be an actual 
coal famine in the Middle West within the 
next 30 to 60 days. 

At the present time it is impossible for 
the country trade to get Williamson and 
Franklin County coal as far as the South- 
west is concerned. 

There are no immediate prospects that 
the conditions will better, and consumers 
are forced to look to other fields. 

The operators producing in the Arkansas 
anthracite fields are asking enormous prices 
for their coal on account of the Govern- 
ment not fixing the price on this fuel. 

There is going to be an actual coal fam- 
ine in some country sections at once, and 
this will extend throughout the winter, for 
the reason that in many places there are 
no through rates for the shipping of Stand- 
ard coal. 

Unless something is done to remedy the 
condition in the Standard field at once, 
there are no prospects for anything except 
conditions more serious. 

There has been a small tonnage of an- 
thracite moving in the past week, no smoke- 
less to amount to anything, and very little 
Arkansas. 

The retail condition is beyond conception. 
Everybody is clamoring for coal, and the 
wealthy people who refused to buy in the 
summer are insisting on getting the pref- 





follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: erence and their winter supply in at once, 
Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
an and and Salle, Bureau 

Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steam lump........ . $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2. 35, $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 
Domestic lump.... .....  2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.... ..... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Sm’! egg or nut.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Stove. seve. eee oc 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Chestnut? : eee. dee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Peas - 2:2. aie eee eee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed eggs satiadocseu) t2.20@2.35: 2: 2002935 eer ee ee eee 2°20@2°35> eee 
Washed stove. Acoseake 8.22. 20@ 2.35): tae ieee eee eee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed: nuts cne acts e 2,:20G@ 2.35.7 Bak, A ee ee ee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Mine-rum ics saves see eee.) 1.95@2.10. 1.95@2, 10. ose 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10. 2.40@2.55 
Screenings.............. 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
Washed slack........... 1..70@ 1.854 a eee | ee eee eee 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dom. lump..$2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 $2.25@2.40 $2.25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
es See 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
m’l. egg or 

Nutae eee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2.30 
Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 1.70@1.85 1.75@1.90 2.10@2.25 1.90@2.05 

MILWAUKEE working a detriment to the people of the 

No change in the price of anthracite, Working section of the city. 


despite the Government’s profit edict. In- 
creased receipts makes outlook for an ade- 
quate supply somewhat brighter. 


Government price control has thus far 
had no effect upon the price of anthracite 
in this market. Dealers continue to hold 
that present prices are practically the same 
as those fixed by the Government, plus the 
cost of handling and delivery. Nothing is 
said of the ruling that the rate of profit 
should be the same as that of 1915, plus 30 
per cent. 

The State Council of Defense is delving 
into things, however, and it is said that if 
no reduction in price is forthcoming it will 
summon Milwaukee dealers to Madison to 
go over the situation. 
called upon to explain why, if reductions 
are conceded at other places, none are pos- 
sible at Milwaukee. 

Increased receipts of hard coal make the 
prospect of an adequate supply somewhat 
brighter, but dealers are flooded with orders 
and until this strain is lessened they cannot 
be expected to entertain an optimistic spirit. 

. N. Fitzgerald, state coal adminis- 
trator, has returned from a tour of the coal 
mines and distributing centers and is pre- 
paring a report to the governor. He says 
everything is being done to provide ample 
supplies for the Northwest and that while 
the situation is complex he is inclined to the 
belief that there will be coal for all. 


The dealers will be 


As a rule steam plants have coal in stor- 
age and are able to get by on the steam 
size, which at the present time seems to 
be in sufficient volume to take care of the 
demand, but at that, there is a eall for 
steam sizes that is not readily met. 

The prevailing price per net ton f.o.b. 
mine is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 


an an 
Franklin Co. Staunton Standard 


6.n. lump. cca eo 2. oD $2.35 $2.35 
Sx0-In [ero meee 2935 235. 2735 
2x3-in) nibs see oe 2335 2.35 2235 
Nov) 2: rate eee OM BN) 2aa5 2.35 
Noo nuthesen eee 2°35 2.35 2233 
No. 4:nutee eee 2535 235. 25355 
Nos Suter ee 1.85 1.85 1.85 
2-10k - BCEZS «ose ee 1.85 1.85 
2-in? Umpc e Re ets 
3-iny lumipeaie cee eee ; ae 
Steam \egon a see eee e i054 Ati 
Ming rinses nen 0. 2.10 210 
Washed: 
No: lee » 2355 2.35 2335 
Noy2.2 fend 2555 Papa 2) 
Now 2S 3) 2235 2005 
Noe 4 Posi aes. Soe cee 2535 2533 2.35 
Nos Sten Serene 1.85 1.85 1.85 


Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is 87ic.3 
other fields, 723c. 


~ 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of 
@ month and a year ago: 


CINCINNATI Oct. 8,1917 One Month Ago One Year Ago 


No. 2 Southern foundry.... $49.90 $17.40 

No. 2 Northern foundry.... 56.26 20.26 
NEW YORK 

No. 2X Northern foundry. . 52.50 19.50 

No. 2 plain Northern foundry 52.00 19.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry... 52.25 19.50 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Southern foundry.... 47.00 14.50 
CHICAGO 

No. 2 Northern foundry.... $33.00 55.00 18.50 
PITTSBURGH 

essemier Irom 2. }.ck a ss 36.30 52.95 22.95 

PN Ce TOO Mite fehiel a eicine sips of aa 33.00 50.95 19.95 


*These prices include the freight charge from the valley to the Pitts- 
burgh district. +Delivered Tidewater. New York. 

Note—On Sept, 24 the President approved the new schedule of steel 
prices, that of pig iron being set at $33. Cincinnati, New York and 
Birmingham are not quoting prices until the differentials have been 
determined by the Government. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—tThe following are the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from ware- 
houses at the places named: 

-—New York— 


Pitts= Oct. S771 Yrs “St, 
burgh 1917 Ago Louis 


San 
Chi- Fran- 
eago cisco Dallas 


BEAMG TS £0. 1D iN. cs 3 $4.50 $5.25 $2.50 $5.05 $5.00 $7.75 $6.00 
Channels.) 3 torl5: in.iy 3: 4:60 6:25: 2:50! » 5.05: 5.00» 274755 6:00 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., % in. thick 4.50 5.25 2.50 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.25 
Tees, ia. ine and larger.... 4.50. .6.30 2.50 5.05 5.05 7.75 6.26 
13¢ ko) CO 2a oe, A ee eee 9.00 10.00 2.90 10.05 80 10.00 9.00 


BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
Och sigh... s 4.00 4.65 4.55 4,85 5.50 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill, Cin- St. Bir- San 
Pittsburgh cinnati Louis Denver mingham Francisco 
WANG Soe cies oi crcrsi ss $3.50 $4.00 $4.00 $4.05 $4.10 $4.60 
CULE ice aie ess 3.75 4.00 5.00 ahs teus oie Me 6,15 


TRACK SUPPLIES—Prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
from warehouse at cities named: 


Mill. Chi- Birm- 
, Pittsburgh cago St. Louis Denver ingham 

Standard railroad spikes, 
Mra ieand SlArger. .). . ; $5.00 $5.75 $4.80 $8.00 
Track bolts or nuts...... 7.00 to 8.00 6.25 Premium 5.55 6.75 
Standard section angle bars 3.75 to 4.00 4.50 Premium 5.10 Bei aie 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
List + 10% +15 % +10% +40% +30% 


aoa AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities 
named: 


Mill, 
Pittsburgh _ Cincinnati St,Louis Denver Birmingham 


SUESIONG Melee... $4.75 $6.75 $7.00 $7.75 $7.00 
ASSOPled as. 6 + .s's 4.90 7.25 ealb 8.00 7.50 
i CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload 
ots: 
i mm _ New York 
Oct. 8, 1Mo. One _ Birming- Chi- St. San Fran- 
1917 Ago Yr:Ago ham eago Louis’ cisco Dallas 
eat Sen $68.50 $68.50 $34.00 $63.00 $68.50 $64.00 $76.00 $72.00 


6 in. and over 65.50 65.50 31.00 60.00 65.50 61.00 73.00 69.00 
Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 
STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per 100 lb. f.o0.b. Pitts- 


burgh and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 
5e. per 100 Ib. is charged extra: 


' ——Pittsburgh—, o octi nate oaoes 
e 


Oct. 8, One Oct. 8, n 

1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago 
Standard bessemer rails. .$38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails 40.00 25.00 40.00 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ib... 83.00 to 84.00* 50.00 68.00 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ib.. 82.00 to 83.00* 49.00 67.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib.. 75.00 to 80.00* 47.00 65.00 40.00 


*Demand for light rails active and mills are obtainin remiums. 
Rerolled rails as valuable as new. rae 


OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
eluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges) : 


= Chica 0 —_—____ St. Louis 

Oct. 8.1917 One Month Ago “Oct. 8.1917 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... $36.00 54.00 $31.50 
DeOVOUDIBtG Wosis ai..e hs ea the’ 17.25 17.50 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 25.00 27.50 21.00 to 22.00 
Machine shop turnings... . 17.00 16.50 12.00 to 14.00 
Cast borings ....... Rte. 17,00 16.50 13.00 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable cast.... 30.00 30.50 25.00 to 26.50 


COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 


New York 
$0.12. 


Birmingham 
$0.12 


Denver 
$0.14. 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
as per basing card of July 2, 1917, for iron pipe; May 1, for steel: 


BUTT WELD 


Steel Tron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
BAR UO: os: olsen aie 49 % 35% % ma) tol 116. 33 % 17% 
LAP WELD 
Bees! sce 42% 29% % SUA eee ae 26% 15% 
Mone tOY Ov aweros 45 % 32% % Sige toa ac, 28% 15 % 
UO Be ota cela aie 42% 28% % on ban ol 6 Jia Wate 28% 15% 
Ag and 1475... S235 90 ew cine WN ofeeg! Bras ea Se pO 25% 12% 
oa terer ids. dics esos 30% ree 
BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
eetOul 16%, .s)s co 47 % 3414 % Be tO E360 e oc) wi ata 33 % 18% 
mE CON RES he avcte terete 48 % 35% % 
LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
aired is nist! oo bie alt 40 % 2834 os “Bos paw emreatetens net Vo 14% 
mato. 42a ae. 43% 31% % 21g. torrie. os 29% 17 % 
BE tO (Gk es 42% 30 % AUG; SOI Gite. ahs 28 % 16% 
etOl Gen. dated ore 38% 24% % Tet NS... deeete he 20% 8% 
LOM oe ere fee 33 % 19% % Oto wee ities 15% 3% 


From warehouses at the places named’ the following discounts hold 
for steel pipe: 


Black - 

New York Chicago St. Louis 

S2 eto 3 in. Dutt welded > eens ace che 2 .. 388% 41.9% 34.27 % 
24" to 6 ind lap*weldedis Wian.7s. 18% 37.9 % 21.27 % 
weto 2) ins lap welded. aha lr LO'Sy AN) Was coc eee 21.27% 
Galvanized - 

New York Chicago St. Louis 

24 tO). 3 Ins e Dutt welded mera eta telat 22% 26.9 % 19.27% 
So toro in. Duthawelded. eaae cue ist 23.9 % 13.27 % 
Mute 12) in: lap welded: J. S.s5- one List +-20% 9. cissc 6.27 % 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list 
price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 15 and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


New York -—Cleveland—, ,—Chicago—, 4 
= = & a 

os s 6 é 5 = B00 

ge 88 ge 88 ga 88 Uys 

Oops a On ees 8 Or 6<¢ Hn64 
Hot pressed square.. List $200 $1.65 $2.75 $3.00 $3.25 $1.50 
Hot pressed hexagon. List 2.00 1.50 3.00 3.00 3.25 1.50 
Cold punched square. List 1,450 1.40 2.50 1.60 3.00 1.00 
Cold punched hexagon List 2.00 1.40 3.00 2.00 3.50 1.00 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 


Oct. 8, 1917 One Year Ago 
INGO eal OLR sucess. eioieeenes oh hei ta Ghaterenans hens st ans 50% 50—10% 
Cleveland) Ss. 2ak.c cates ace te oles ee eats. ahals totate! 's 50% 60 % 
CHICAS [4s ok. Ore e eae pote aeiene oF eueeaetetc, bance 50% 60—10 % 
NE LOUIS We oe ah cee to nsallen eeeyen ote. SMe at ste ons 40 % She 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 


New York Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 


Sou Dy..4 in) and smallery a. acl. side les. 30 % 35-5% 40-10% 40% 
Larger and longer up tol in. by 30 in. 15% 25-5% 35-5% 30-5% 


WROUGHT WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the 


following amount is deducted from list price: 


New York. .$1.00 Cleveland. .$3.80 Chicago. .$4.00 St. Louis. .$3.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 


New York. .$5.00 Cleveland. .$4.50 Chicago..$3.50 St. Louis. .$2.25 

RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 

New York Cleveland Chicago 

Steel’ 4 tands smaller: <cisss «ai steucin phe aker as 30% 30 % 40% * 

TI NMIOG(. is Gio ts eae obeteheiccalktiote cetetae wise te 30 % 30% 40%* 


*For less than keg lots the discount is 35%. 
Button heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., sell as follows 


per 100 Ib.: 

ING Woe Y OF Ke. .atare $7.00 Cleveland ..... $6.85. Chicago ..... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: 

New York ..... $7.10 Cleveland ..... $6.95. Chicago: ..... $5.60 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


Chicago St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
CT iia es ence ae stu Bata niet Siesta s 6 5.6 a 9% 
miner OM .BDOMRG. sccter vwieisin sens 61% 5.9 11 15 
IPHRATSINMIGSLOM |e Y's.are sh can wees cinta tees 614 5.9 9 13 
PSN ie ope wc Rom iN 0-4 tap ate/ote Wee 3% 3.3 4 5 
(CET tat ities le Se aE ee To ee 5 3 a 4% 
Carjournal .e..pee teens 4% 3.75 4% 4 
BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
—New York—, -——Cleveland——_.. -———__ Chicago 
Oct, 8, One Oct. 8, One One 
1917 YearAgo 1917 YearAgo Oct.8,1917 ‘Year Ago 
Best grade 65,00 50.00 70.00 47.25 70.00 45.00 
Commercial 35.00 25.00 24.50 17.00" 25.00 to 80:00 19.00 


658 
HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters’ 2/56 Ine ot. nels cele ire eae eine seks: easus tie eee 65c. per ft. 
Common 2.2 Soeiii an teste tie eaeiets tcnuaieees cules Wale oe Teo taka ete ie 40-10% 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
Micima Pere tts s oro alee MEA aks $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


Cincinnetil At. cis ctek! we sets aint ae iene 40 % 35 % 
St. SDLio Wiss ates iiiorcka pietahatene dobete uct clave sEnkeho cin wens 45% 40 % 
Denver = uh leh ceok a Senn as ates Paap ree eee 40 % 45 % 
Birmingham Soyo rece rt Seen Sek tee 40 % 35% 

RAWHIDE LACING—+t0 % off list. 

PACKING—Prices per pound: 
Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam... 5... ..%555 sccees bie $0.77 
Asbestos; for high-pressure Steam ssc. Velen sine -) eye eaaisieel ar ener 1.54 
Duck and rubber for piston packing «.. 4.00. © cs faanne es ese ees .88 
Blax, regular? 5\.cevtayssspocs eleusi’adeio 0 ieiel oneue ately See ferane Rea ptomene te eaten Eanes % .66 
Flax, waterproofed! 5.0. 6c. ups ceemnne tn vere eh evel ny eae, omelet CRO cl eneteeane .99 
Compressed. ‘asbestos /sheet.. 2304... save ole pies oe hls or vibe anal Sreiarere 99 
Wire insertionsasbestos sheeticacie cae « «esrpleecee apenas ore eee ana 1.21 
Rubber sheet ......... We cu we eie ae decretenetal sy Sciaat ie fetteL Saene ena naS .55 
Rubber sheet: ‘wire anbertion -6....i0. es re ie ite le «lees siete tee tae 88 
Rubber sheet,) duck: insertions. |. 2535. sa et. + pein) or neiae aye senate inmane 44 
Rubber sheet, cloth imsertion................ Bc Ee optic, .25 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve 

stems and. (Stutings DOXECSiciit.s.) dsrctae a ei) Dar ace Dee nl cee ae 110 
Asbestos wick, %4- and 1-3b., Dalls.. 05. 66 es te ee ae ene .65 to .70 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than %-in. the price is % to 2c. 
extra: while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an 
extra charge of lec. ery number of feet per pound for the various sizes 
is as follows: %-in., ft.; %-in. %,-in., 4%; 1-in., 3%; 1%-in., 


2 ft. 10 in.; 1%-in., e ft. 4 in. ‘Following is the price per pound for 
5&-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 

BSOSLON? ss he ce ietictel ai erecta $0.34 New Orleans 

INGW: eX OPlk: Ws clensle a eeners oa o SCALGIG! 0% suctas users tes ot hee 

Den Ver) site ces abel 34 St! Paul’ .<s aeons aster 





Kansas: (Citys ovessureretce .33% Birmingham 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 


—New York——, San 
Oct. 8, One Fran- 
1917 Year Ago St.Louis Chicago Denver cisco 
Galvanized 10-2% % 35-2% % 20-24% % 20-2% % 5-2%% 15% 
Bright 20-21% % 35-24% % 20-2% % 20-2% % 10-24% % 5% 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of 


standard lists: 


PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 

Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 ¥ -in. $0.27 
2-in. .36 Line .30 
6-in. .80 1% -in. 45 
4-in. .60 2_ -in. .60 
3-in. 45 2% -in. 75 
8-in. 110 3 -in. 90 
10-in. 1.30 3% -in 1.05 

85 % magnesia high pressure’. '<cni oc. sls suele, cheleielersls Maman ene 15% off 

{4-ply.... 58% off 

Air cells for low-pressure heating and return sat 3-ply.... 60% off 

2-ply.... 62% off 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 
—New York—, —Cleveland—, ,— Chicago — St. 


Oct SpesteyYrar Oct. 8) 2.2 Ve Oct 8s ASYr me woiis 
1917 Ago 1917 Ago 1917 Ago Aug. 28 
Raw in barrels.... es 26 $0.75 $1.80 $0.75 $1.27 $0.75 $1.24 
5- ral Cans we eee ae 36 85 1.40 .85 1.37 .85 126 


ki Rite AND RED LEAD in 500-lb. lots sell as follows in cents per 
pound: 


—_— egd——_——,_ ———White ———_, 
Oct. 8, 1917 1 Year Ago Oct, 8. i917 1 Yr. Ago 


Dry 
ane In Oil Dry InOil wee in Oil and ia Oil 
100- ty Kem ie eee 13.2 13.50 10.50 11.00 18.00 10.50 
25- and 30- Ib. kegs 13. 50 13.50. 10:75 11-25 13.25 10.75 
123% “Ib. KG asc seis 8:75 294.005 e000." 11050 13.50 11.00 
1- 5-lb. cans. 15.25. 15.50 12.50 12.50 15.50 12.50 


CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.o.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $90 per ton for Cameo, $95 for Union. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in cargo or carload lots are 
as follows: 


CinGinn Ate ony ese syaaeas aes $13.50 Birmingham (clay) ....... $7.50 
ME. CUOUIE Salon sete weet ee 8.00 Birmingham (shale) ...... 8.50 
Denver Pi. ation pce wee 8.00 


FUEL OfL—Price variable, 
tions not available oaving to this fact. 
following prices are quoted: 


depending upon stock. New York quota- 
In Chicago and St. Louis the 





Chicago St. Louis 


Domestic’ light, 22-26 Banmeés\n. 0/05). 16 she ees 13h e, 8.5e. 


Note——There is practically no fuel oil in Chicago at present time. 





OIL—Price per 50-gal. bbl. is as follows: 
Steam 

City Fuel Black Red Engine Cylinder Gasoline 
Seatiiaw ays cwbenainysvenes $4.45 $6.25 $11.00 $21.00 $10.25 
TOs) AN PEER Wage sxe s, 1.45 6.50 12.00 26.00 10.00 
DSr VER ws inion or ctekaiere Bae HAs 8.75 17.00 24.00 12.00 
St; (Pauly ar en cere cies 3.00 5.50 11.00 17.50 10.05 
Cinginnatl Vo nateeecs 5.00 5.50 10.50 17.00 12.00 
Boston, s:c7. Sees ee ene 5,25 8.00 12.50 18.75 12.50 
Kansas » City’ oy face: 6.95 4.35 10.35 17.35 10.15 


Note—Standard prices of oil are necessarily difficult to give. 


above are for average grades. 
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PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 
se nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
icago: 


7-——1-Ply— ——2-Ply— ——3-Ply—,, 
el. e.cl. el, lel. ¢.l. lel. 
INO: -L efademui. cate $1.15 $1.40 $1.45 $1.60 $1.75 $1.90 
INO? )2ierade@, sie see 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.65 


Pia ss essa: asphalt-saturated felt (14 lb. per square) costs $6.50 per 
Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 
Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or Chicago: 


Less Than 

Carload Lots Carload Lots 
Tar felt (14 lb. per square of 100 sq.ft.)...... $61.00 $620 
Tar pitch’ (Gn.400-1b. “bbl ji o ns cine eee 15.00 16.50 
Asphalt pitch yin ybarrels)ig aoe. seers Gan Seneione 29.00 30.50 
Asphalt” felt) *..3 Reade reeg ter reesei hone ee 60.00 62.00 


CORRUGATED SHEETS—Price of corrugated sheets (2%-in. corru- 
gations) in cents per pound: 


Gage Birmingham St. Louis Denver* 
18-20)" “Black” lrenty.ct we aerate cme etaene Artie $0.092 ci eye 
28 Blaek vince. bac eee ee eee vs .094 $6.80 
28 Galvanized) * (fii hea ae $0.09 thee 10.00 
18=20' & Galvamizadal helo se ieee fie 11.25 


*Price per square of 100 sq.ft. 


eee TILE—The price per 1000 in carload lots f.o.b, mine is as 
ollows: 


4x12x12 8x12x12 
Cincinn ati iy crys tate accel otere ates leeds ee sake $68.80 $129.00 
St. Louie? cstv. bac nia ves, eae ae heer er mete eee 60.00 110.00 
DenvVerjs Derttowyens.\> sitsrmie wei tater eae 90.00 170.00 
Birmingham Ge seissciars is ciesegiue steteds-o euase mere aaaterete 52.00 97. 20 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in ecarload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In.T.andG@ 8x 8In. x 20 Ft. 
Denver Je iit an cncance $44.00 $40.00 $40.00 
St) Louis aera ore ens 36.50 27.00 35.50 
Birmingham Vere. 22.00 28.00 21.00 
Lumber—Price per M in carload lots: 
1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T. and G. 
and Under 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
YP. Fir Hemlock ivi Fir 
Kansas. Citys a. se aon $44.00 $44.50 $43.00 $52.00 atin. "e 
Seattle 7 jes ook 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 $18.50 
New7 Orleans) cs28% och On 38.00 eee eyitae 36.00 rat 
St... Pauly sien hy. corrs cae Sa 51.00 33.50 59.00 37.50 


12 x 12-In., 


ot x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under——, 20 Ft. and Under 


Vir Hemlock Spruce YE Fir 
Kansas City .. ee 00 $35.00 $35.00 $45.00 $35.00 
Seattle %).. eau 18.50 18.50 18.50 $18.50 18.50 18.50 . 
New Orleans .. 28,00 ae athe 38.00 poral 
St... Paul eee spelana 40.00 31.50 45.00 


32.00 ba 


COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire: 


eee Menwen —— ——— Birmingham——, 


———- St. Louis ——_, 
Single Double Single Double Single Double 
No. Eraid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14 $12.25 $15.20 $29.75 $14.00 $16.00 $28.00 $15.80 $17.90 $36.80 
10 24.50 27.70 54.95 28.30 31.80 63.85 30.80 34.30 67.60 
8 34.90 38.50 76.80 40.70 44.70 88.90 42.85 46.85 cee 
6 ea LO tat sen6 ee OO LO ss op. 69.605 s74210 
+ 85.15 110.35 ~... 102.85 106.50 
2 127.50 161.00 +e on LOO.O0LLGs aU Steet 
1 165.35 211.00 .... 201.00 259.50 nis ate 
0 ae gee 98235 256,50 -... 276.00 285.00 Heer 
00 Hs See OTOD 316.00 -»+» 9317.00 330.00 
000 327.35 .. 3885.00 417.00 478.50 Sains 
0000 399.60 . 469.50 508.00 566.00 Saeye 
EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in 200-lb. lots at cities named: 
Low Freezing ery Ue Gelatin —————_.__ Black 
20% 40% 60 % 80% Powder* 
New “Yor iaseiten te: ores vela see $0.26%, $0.33%% 92..2.. $2.35 
Boston: see lok. rer vgs Gly ey Ae eae 33% 40% * es 
Kansas: ‘City bere. ie os este $0.19 1 25% 32% 42% bat 
New ..Orleameieiasics «suse 20% R4AVy 29368 ee es re 
Seattle* apis gews sivvs 6 eu e 17% 23% 29 34! Ween Ria a 
St.) Paul Age erecta fists onete 19 25% 32% AQ 2.35 
St. LiOuUipieeee ens cated 15% 24% 31% 38% 1.95 
Denver” a... ascetics ee 18 2414 31% 41% 2.55 
Los “Angeles ates te 19 .25 32% 2 eer ngiats 
*75%. 
FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel; bars, pipe 


fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails. rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 
(except he aie chasing, etc., the following freight rates are effective 
in cents per 100 1 





Baltimore 15:4, ‘Minneapolis aa cs ae sae 32.9 
Boston@escneee. 18.9 New agen « Ghatenue aie eae 30.7 
Buffalo 1156. Newt Yorks Sone eo eee 16.9 
Chicago. cs wee 18.9 Pacific Coast (alle vail), Aaa. 75.0 
Cincinnati 15'S' Philadelphia iis cece science 15.9 
Cleveland VOY Stu Douis 23. wastes eae oe Seieateeo.G 
Denver. 227 i ats ce ae eral 68:6" (Ste Paulo. se ectnis sitcuiele 32.9 
Kansas? City: gaimeudviete osiatsienye 43.6 
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Coal Production Greatest in History 


More Coal Is Stored in the Bins and Cellars of the Consuming Public Than i in 
Any Preceding Year 


reports a scarcity of fuel. Cooler weather is 

awakening people to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion more definitely than all the alarming newspaper 
talk that has gone before. However, more coal is 
stored in the bins and cellars of the consuming public 
than in any preceding year. This fact is the one 
truth on which all hope hangs. 


ae every section of the United States 


Here and there, from day to day, the statement is 
made that coal is being held back, that production is 
lagging, that the mine owners are not expending 
their greatest efforts to relieve the situation. The fact 
of the matter is coal production is running at a greater 
rate of output than ever before. This is true notwith- 
standing the unwisdom of the price-fixing policy at 
Washington. 


New York, New Jersey and the New England states 
depend largely on anthracite, especially for domestic 
purposes. The output of this grade of coal will show 
an increase of not less than 5 per cent. and probably 
as much as 10 per cent. However, anthracite consti- 
tutes but one-seventh of the country’s fuel production, 
and therefore it is the bituminous production with 
which the people are most vitally concerned. 


The production of bituminous coal so far this year 
shows an increase of about 10 per cent. over the prod- 
uction for the corresponding period of last year, and 
last year’s tonnage exceeded that of the year before by 
about 13 per cent. Thus the tonnage of 1917, if the 
present rate of production continues, will exceed that 
of 1915 by nearly 25 per cent. 


of bituminous coal has averaged |,784,933 tons. 
This figure means little to the ordinary individ- 
ual, but loaded in 50-ton railroad cars, each 40 ft. 
long, this coal would fill 35,698 cars, or would form a 


|) cris the past eight months the daily output 


train 270 miles long. The present daily output indi- 
cates a production of all grades of coal of approxi- 
mately 660,000,000 tons for the year 1917. Again, 
using railroad cars to visualize this enormous output, 
we find that this total tonnage would fill 13,200,000 
cars, or form a train 100,000 miles long—long enough 
to extend four times around the earth at the equator. 


The present production of coal is certainly not small, 
but present demand is abnormally large, and whether 
or not. the nation’s fuel problem is satisfactorily 
solved this winter depends largely on the care and 
intelligence of the people who burn the coal. One 
authority estimates that 20 per cent. of the nation’s 
fuel output is used for domestic purposes; 80 per cent. 
is consumed by railroads and industrial plants. Fifteen 
million people this year will shovel more than 130,- 
000,000 tons of coal into kitchen ranges and house- 
hold furnaces; several hundred thousand firemen will 
utilize approximately 400,000,000 tons of coal to keep 
our industrial plants and our transportation lines 
running at full blast. 


T is evident, therefore, that economical firing can 

greatly relieve the situation. Householders can 

save millions of tons of coal by keeping their 
furnace doors and joints airtight and all interior 
heating surfaces free from soot. They must learn to 
properly regulate the fire by drafts and never open 
the furnace door except to fire. They must keep the 
windows and doors of their homes tight and be saving 
with hot water. Open grates should be abolished en- 
tirely and fewer rooms in our homes heated. People 
used to sleep in cold bedrooms and they were hardier 
and healthier. 


The production of coal is large and will meet all 
requirements if each one of us will do our part in 
saving on consumption. 
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Some Daily Report Forms 


By H. D. EASTON 

General Superintendent, Federal Coal Co., Straight Creek, Ky. 

The daily mine report here shown (Fig. 1) provides 
a means whereby each mine foreman may keep a com- 
parative record of his cost in salaries and day labor. 
He makes a carbon copy for his own files and delivers 
the original to the chief mine foreman, who in turn 
keeps these reports on file. A daily cost sheet (not 
described) is made out for each mine by the clerks. 
This daily cost sheet covers all cost items at the mines, 
including salaries, supplies, mining, haulage, etc. The 
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FIG. 1. DAILY MINE REPORT FORM 


original of this sheet goes to the general superintendent, 
a carbon copy goes to the assistant superintendent and 
the chief mine foreman, jointly, and a second carbon 
copy goes to the mine foreman. 

The daily mine report shows, each evening, just 
what increase or decrease has been made on day-labor 
cost. This has considerable value in that it centers the 
attention of the mine foreman on the actual figures. 
It also shows the time the mine ran, the amount of time 
lost and the cause of any delay. It reminds the mine 
foreman each night also to report “places driven up,” 
and to call for ‘“‘sights needed.” 
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FIG. 2. DAILY HAULAGE REPORT FORM 
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The daily haulage report (Fig. 2) needs little expla- 
nation. It provides an incentive to the haulage boss to 
keep track of what each driver and motorman accom- 
plishes each day. The haulage boss is always an import- 
ant member of the organization and results must be had 
from him. He should keep an intelligent record of 
each day’s work and should be a man of sufficient ca- 
pacity to place him in line for promotion to the position 
of assistant mine foreman. 

Coal companies are usually more careless about su- 
pervising stables than any other part of the operation, 
yet stables should be under close observation. It is a 
common occurrence to find stables so neglected that 
grain is wasted and stolen, grain sacks not returned 
for credit, stock not properly cared for and, at times, 
the barn being made a center for drinking and other bad 
conduct. 

The stable boss should be held strictly accountable for 
the condition of livestock and should promptly report 
any accident or misuse suffered by stock when returned 
from the day’s work. He should keep a record (Fig. 3) 
of grain and hay used and this record should tally with 
that of the office. His cost per head should be shown him 
each month. He should be visited at odd times, espe- 
cially nights, and the presence of any outside stock 
should be noted. Fat hogs found hanging about a 
stable can usually be traced as property of the stable 
boss. 


Accidents to Tripriders 
By SIGNAL 


A common practice in some mines, and one that fre- 
quently results disastrously, is that of the tripriders 
jumping off the locomotive and running ahead of it while 
it is in motion, to throw switches. I know of instances 
where trappers are employed, and their doors are right 
at the switch; but a trapper cannot throw a switch un- 
less he is paid the regular underground labor rate or 
scale, and rather than pay that the company will allow 
the triprider to risk his life or perhaps suffer injury. 

In my opinion this is false economy on the part of 


the company, which does not seem to give a thought - 


to the consequences as it is the insurance companies 
that have to pay the compensation. A more rigid inspec- 
tion by the insurance companies, not only of the condi- 
tions in the mine but also of the habits or practices of 
the employees, might eliminate a number of accidents. 

Another matter requiring attention is that of acci- 
dents’ caused by cars breaking away from trips while 
the trip is on its way to the bottom of the shaft. Acci- 
dents of this nature are of frequent occurrence, some 
being fatal, while those men who are fortunate enough 
to escape with their lives are crippled or maimed. 

‘The Coal Mining Laws of Illinois state that “a con- 
spicuous light shall be carried on the front, and a gong, 
‘conspicuous red light or white signal board on the rear 
of every trip or train of pit cars moved by machinery.” 
There may be some mines where this law is followed to 
the letter, but I have yet to see one. I have seen a signal 
board put on the rear of trips that could not be distin- 
guished 4 ft. away when the trip would pass. 

At some mines I have seen a piece of sheet iron used 
as a signal on the rear of a trip, but in no case was it 
painted white. Not one signal of the board or iron type 
could be seen from a refuge hole as the trip passed. 
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There should be a definite law that all trips moved 
by machinery must have a gong on the rear of the trip, 
and to ring loud enough to be heard, or a light clear 
enough to be seen, some distance away. 


First-Aid Cabinet 


By H. CLYDE ELKINS 

Star Junction, Pennsylvania 
An excellent cabinet in which to keep first-aid 
material, for use in mines where the air is damp, is 
illustrated below. The cabinet is about 4 ft. high, 
22 ft. wide and 1 ft. deep. It is lined throughout 
with asbestos board, in order to prevent the cabinet 
from catching fire, as there is an incandescent globe 
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PRACTICAL FIRST-AID CABINET 


that burns in an upright position in the bottom of 
the cabinet, conducted there by conduit wiring. 

At or near the top of the cabinet are two iron rods. 
These are supported by strips on each side of the 
cabinet, and on these rods can be hung a woolen and 
a gum blanket. These rods can be taken out readily 
to remove the blankets and can be replaced easily. 

In the cabinet are stocked the medicaments, bandages, 
splints and plaster necessary for first aid. The heat 
generated by the incandescent globe keeps the blankets 
dry and the first-aid materials in good conditions. The 
door to the cabinet is fastened with a lock, and all 
the first-aid men have a key to fit. 

In the door of the cabinet is inserted an 8x 10-in. 
pane of glass. When, in an emergency, it becomes 
necessary for a person other than the regular accredited 
first-aid men to gain access to the cabinet, the glass 


’ ean be broken and the lock opened from the inside. 
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New Concrete Dwellings Near Pittsburgh 


VER since Thomas A. Edison electrified the lay 

world with the announcement that he was going to 

erect a house complete in an hour by pouring con- 
crete into forms, the possibilities of rapid and cheap 
group dwelling construction have had a popular appeal. 
Unfortunately, most of the efforts along this line have 
been little more practicable than was Mr. Edison’s 
scheme, but in Donora, Penn., the Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Co., of Boston, Mass, is now successfully completing 
for the American Steel and Wire Co. a group of con- 
crete dwellings that are cheap, serviceable and of good 
appearance. 


METHODS AS IMPORTANT AS ORIGINAL DESIGN 


The success of the work is due primarily to the appli- 
cation of orderly contract methods to a design which 
was carefully schemed before work was commenced. 
The contractor did not come on the job till a few houses 
had been completed, at great trouble and expense, by a 
contractor of less experience. So it is fair to assume that 
‘the methods now used are of at least as much import- 
ance as the original design. In fact, the contractor con- 
siders that in future developments changes in design 
could be profitably made. 

The site of the development is about 40 miles outside 
of Pittsburgh and is located on a steep hill above the 
Monongahela River. The property has been laid out 
into 156 lots, of which 100 are now being built upon; 


the remainder will follow next year. Grading was done 
and streets laid out by the American Steel and Wire 
Co., concurrently with the house building. The streets 
will all be paved with concrete, and granolithic side- 
walks will be laid. . 

The houses were designed by the Lambie Concrete 
House Corporation, of Boston, Mass. Eight different 
styles of houses are being built, containing some four, 
some five, and some six rooms, all with a bath and cellar. 
Of these, a few are being built in pairs with party walls, 
and all the rest are detached. The contract prices for a 
house complete range from $2000 to $3300, but such 
costs are based on prices.of some time ago and can 
hardly be used for present comparison. The costs cover 
gas furnaces and cooking ranges, electric lighting 
and the usual improved kitchen and bathroom equipment. 
The average floor area is 26 x 26 feet. 

Typical house layouts are shown. All the houses are 
of the box type with 6-in. solid concrete walls reinforced 
vertically on both faces and horizontally on the outer 
face with straight rods, with an intermediate partition 
wall cutting down the floor spans to 12 to 15 ft. The 
floors are of the ribbed reinforced-concrete type, with 
the ribs or beams spanning between the outer and in- 
terior walls. These ribs are left exposed in the cellar, 
but in the other floors plaster board is nailed to strips 
left in the concrete and a finish plaster coat made. 





ON LEFT, EARLY METHOD OF SPOUTING CONCRETE FROM TOWER; ON RIGHT, LIFTING CONCRETE BARROWS 
BY DERRICK ON HOUSE FORM 


October 20, 1917 COAL 
The buildings are finished at the top with a reinforced- 
concrete cornice in which a gutter is formed, and on top 
of the concrete ceilings a roof is built up of spruce 
framing covered with asbestos slate so that the whole 
of the exterior of the building is fire resisting, with the 
exception of this frame, the wooden window and door 
frames, and wood stairs. 

An important factor in the effectiveness of the work 
is the forms. These are of the special steel channel type 


patented by the Lambie Concrete House Corporation. 
They consist of 9-in. channels set up vertically and con- 
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be built inside special wood forms supported, as shown 
in some of the views, by wooden struts reaching down 
to the belt-course channel form. 

The cellars were excavated with a steam shovel which 
went down a street, taking out a strip the depth of the 
houses. The space between the walls of the houses is 
backfilled after the cellar walls are placed. The digging 
was in hardpan with some shale, but all of it was taken 
out by the steam shovel. 

The construction of the houses proper is done in 
groups, to fit the number of sets of forms, which are 
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Part Elevation of House Forms 
for which are shown in Detail 
at Right 
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Wedge Clip eres Typical First Floor Plan 
HOW THE HOUSES WERE DETAILED AND REINFORCED AND HOW THE STEEL FORMS WERE APPLIED 


nected together with clips and wedges passed through 
slotted holes in the flanges of the channels. At the 
corner of the building a 4x 4-in. steel angle is set up, 
and the forms are lined up longitudinally by means of 
a steel channel used to form a belt course. This not 
only fastens the forms of the lower floor, but is bolted 
into the floor reinforcement and remains in place for a 
support for the second-story forms and is only stripped 
at the last when all the concrete is poured. The steel 
wall forms also support the floor forms, which are steel 
domes, arrangement being made by which the steel 
channels on which the domes are laid are bolted to the 
inner side of the steel wall forms. The cornice has to 


taken down as soon as possible and moved on to the 
next group. 

The usual method is to set the forms for one story— 
wall and floor together—and then to pour the concrete 
for this section all at once. The progress of the job is 
limited by the setting of the concrete. To form, pour 
and strip each story takes about seven days. Working 
at this rate, the house of two floors and cellar is com- 
pletely concreted in three weeks, and with the twelve 
sets of forms on the job, twelve houses are concreted in 
this period. After this the plumbing, heating, plaster- 
ing, roofing and finish are done, which take about five 
weeks more, so that the houses are being completed at 
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. FORMS ARE USED ON ONE ROW AT A TIME; CORNICES HAVE TO BE SUPPORTED ON STRUTS DOWN TO 
BELT FORMS 


the rate of twelve in the first eight weeks and twelve 
every three weeks thereafter. 

During the months of May, June and July the prog- 
ress made was as follows: 28 complete houses (count- 
ing double houses as one) were concreted in 124 weeks, 
or at the rate of a house every three days. In the last 
month quite a number of houses were concreted very 
quickly—that is, from the day starting erecting base- 
ment wall forms on the footings, to and including the 
day the roofs were concreted. The last houses have 
gone up as follows: Two in 13 calendar days, one of 
which could have been done in 12, except for shortage 
of sand, 2 in 14 days, 5 in 15 days, 2 in 16 days, 2 in 17 
days, 3 in 19 days, 1 in 20 days, and 1 in 21 days. Under 
ordinary conditions these houses could have been built 
with one set of forms. 


CONCRETE TOWER REPLACED BY SMALL HOISTS 


In the original contract for the houses, concrete was 
placed from a high stationary tower, with a chute. This 
proved inefficient, because of the number of moves that 
had to be made to control the whole housing area. 
There is so small an amount of concrete in each house, 
125 cu.yd. on the average, and the houses are so scat- 
tered that the cost per yard of concrete was materially 
increased by the cost of the tower erection and construc- 
tion. After a long study of different methods the Aber- 
thaw company decided on small mobile concrete mixers, 
which could be placed alongside each house during con- 
crete placing, and small hoists on each building. 

The plant consists of three Koehring “Dandie” one- 
bag gasoline-driven mixers, two of which are equipped 
with side loaders, three Sasgen circle swing derricks; 
two Novo gasoline-driven hoists, which control derrick 
and mixer. The slag aggregate, and sand, as well as 
the cement, are delivered to the mixer by means of a 
truck which brings the material from Aberthaw’s un- 
loading yard, located in the yard of the American Stee! 
and Wire Company. 

The Sasgen derrick is not used for pouring the base- 
ment and first floor, but is used for all concreting above 
that. It is bolted securely to the best course on one 


corner of the building, and the concrete is hoisted in 
concrete buggies or wheelbarrows. Better results have 
been obtained with the buggies than with the wheel- 
barrows. Each wheelbarrow has a hook bolted to the 
front end and is lifted by the derrick by means of three 
steel arms with rings on the ends, two of which hitch 
to the handles and the third into the hook on the bar- 
row, so that it is lifted completely and level onto the 
floor. 

The organization on the job is a superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, civil engineer, material clerk, - 
two cost clerks, timekeeper, planning department and 
stenographer. The formwork is under supervision of 
one carpenter foreman, five squad bosses, two stripping 
foremen, two move foremen, one reinforcing steel boss, 
one finish carpentry boss, three concrete bosses and one 
excavation boss. 

It was found advisable to have a squad boss in charge 
of the carpenters and helpers working on each house. 
This boss has four carpenters and four helpers on the 
smaller houses; and on the large double houses, up to 
seven carpenters and seven helpers. The work has been 
most economically done when the carpenters and helpers 
worked in pairs—that is, each carpenter has a helper 
to assist him in moving the forms, etc. It will be no- 





LOOKING UP A ROW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


October 20, 1917 


ticed that the reinforcing steel boss comes under the 
carpenter foremen. This has been found desirable, as 
the steel must be placed rapidly whenever the carpenters 
are ready for it. The planning department on the job 
lays out progress each day for the next three days and 
shows which foreman is to erect forms on each house 
and which concrete gang will pour them. 


FIVE CARPENTER GANGS ERECT FORMS 


The number of men in a concrete gang varies from 
13 to 15, according to the type of house and the amount 
of conerete to be poured. The number of gangs at work 
at the same time is five carpenter gangs erecting forms, 
two concrete gangs concreting forms, two stripping 
gangs stripping forms, one concrete gang concreting 
footings, pavings, porch floors, floor steps, chimneys, 
etc., one digging gang, and one finish carpentry gang, 
doing the furring, roof framing and roof boarding, 
erecting door and window frames, sash doors, inside and 
outside trim, stair laying, floors, etc. 

On a large-type 6-room house group this force has 
taken approximately 13 days to erect basement walls and 
first-floor forms, including all boxes, window frames, 
flues, etc. The basement walls are concreted in about 24 





STEEL CHANNELS BOLTED TOGETHER USED AS FORMS 


hours, and the floor is poured in 13 hours. Stripping and 
erecting the basement wall forms on the first story takes 
14 to 2 days. The stripping of the first-story walls and 
erecting the second story and putting on the floor takes 
about 14 days, but the putting on of the cornice is a 
slower operation and adds from half a day to a day to 
this. Concreting the walls takes about 2! hours, and 
the roof about the same length of time. 

The steel reinforcement varies from 1% tons in the 
smallest type of single houses to three tons in the larg- 
est type of double houses. The labor on wall steel has 
cost to date $11.90 a ton and the floor steel or beam 
steel $7.50 a ton. The cost of labor on wall forms to 
date has been $4.30 a hundred square feet and the strip- 
ping has been $2.10. This does not include the moving 
of forms onto the lots, which has cost about $55 per 
house, or about $1.25 per 100 sq.ft. of form. 

The quantities of concrete per house vary from 145 
cu.yd. for the largest double house down to 85 for the 
smaller single houses. This includes all walls and floors, 
footings, pavings, porches and chimneys. At the pres- 
ent time it is costing about $2.25 per cu.yd. to place the 
concrete in the first- and second-story walls, which are 
6-in. walls, and it costs the same for the floor slabs. The 
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smaller houses have about 15 cu.yd. of concrete in the 
first- or second-story walls, and 6 cu.yd. of concrete in 
the first and second floors. The roof, including the cor- 
nice, has about 10 cu.yd. The cost of erecting the form- 
work, including handling, stripping and cleaning, is 
averaging about $0.0765 per sq.ft. As no lumber is re- 
quired for the wall forms, this is doubtless considerably 
cheaper than work of this class could be done in wood.— 
Reprinted from Engineering News-Record. 


Operator’s Liability in Rescue Work 
By A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, St. Paul, Minn. 

Negligence of an operator in creating a condition 
whereby employees engaged in rescue work are injured 
or killed is an essential to liability in damages, accord- 
ing to an interesting decision recently announced by the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky in the case of Porter’s 
Administrator vs. Taylor Coal Co., 175 Southwestern 
Reporter, 1014. A person who attempts to rescue an- 
other who has been placed in peril through some 
negligent act of a coal company, and who is there- 
by injured, has a valid claim against the company. But 
one who places himself in danger to save another at 
a mine, although it be in response to a request of a 
representative of the mine owner, cannot recover for 
resulting injury where no fault on the part of the op- 
erator is established. 

In the Kentucky case, a new mine field was being 
opened near an abandoned one, and to drain water, 
a ditch was constructed to an abandoned air shaft. 
A member of the crew descended this shaft and was 
overcome by blackdamp. In an attempt to effect a 
rescue, one man after another descended until five 
were dead, including plaintiff’s decedent. Plaintiff’s 
suit was brought on the theory of negligence of the 
operator (1) in failing to fill up or fence the shaft, 
(2) failure to discover and warn against the poisonous 
gas and (38) in ordering decedent to descend into the 
shaft. All of these grounds were overruled by the Court 
of Appeals in dismissing the suit. In the absence of 
statutory requirement, there was no duty to guard the 
shaft except as against persons falling into it. The 
shaft, having been abandoned, the operator could not 
be charged with foresight that members of the ditching 
crew would descend into it. The court finds that it 
is doubtful that decedent was directed to descend into 
the shaft to effect rescue of the men who had gone 
down before, but holds that if he was requested to do 
so by his foreman, that request must be deemed to 
have been understood as a personal appeal to assist in 
the rescue of comrades rather than in the performance 
of service for the coal company. 


Railroads Buy Fourth Part of Coal 


Railroads purchased in 1915, 24.11 per cent. of all 
coal mined in the United States. Figuring on 40 tons 
to the car, the railroad purchases represented 3,205,000 
carloads or the equivalent of a train of coal 27,315 miles 
in length; which would belt the earth at the equator and 
leave enough cars to extend from El Paso, Tex., to New 
York City—Eugene McAuliffe at the Alabama Coal 
Operators Association. 
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Making Coal Cars in Mines Safe’ 
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How To Build a Car 


So as To Remove the 


Risks Which Are Inherent in the Coupling of Cars and the Transportation of Coal 
By CARL SCHOLZ 


Consulting Mining Engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., Chicago, Ill. 


in industrial enterprises has been obtained by 

increasing the volume of production and thus de- 
creasing production cost. This has been demonstrated 
clearly in our methods of transportation. In Europe, 
owing perhaps to the shorter distances and smaller 
volumes of traffic as compared with those in America, 
the capacity of railroad cars does not much exceed the 
capacity of those in use 50 years ago. The European 
railroad coal car holds from 25 to 30 tons. During the 
same period the capacity of our railroad cars has grown 
from 15 to 70 tons. 

The growth at coal mines has been almost in the 
same ratio. A decade ago 1000 tons was considered 
the maximum which could be obtained from a single 
opening. Today we deal with mines running from 5000 
to 7500 tons output per day, and, with the innovations 
that are being worked out daily, it is not unlikely that 
within another 10-year period the mines which are now 
regarded as very large will be considered relatively 
small. 

This great increase in tonnage has come about by 
the adoption of mechanical appliances and the elimina- 
tion of man and animal power. Transportation is 
perhaps the most important factor in determining the 
output of a mine, because the production of coal could 
be raised to any Gesired figure by increasing the num- 
ber of available working faces, were provision made 
for the transportation of the coal from working face 
to the railway car. This phase of the work is there- 
fore deserving of the closest study. 


i lead of the United States over other nations 


SEVERITY OF MINE-CAR HAZARDS IS INCREASING 


Within the experience of the present generation of 
mining men the wooden rail, or “2.x 4,” has given place 
to steel rails of 50- and 60-lb. section; powerful loco- 
motives have taken the place of car pushers and mules; 
the mine car has grown from a one-half ton tub to 
a five and six-ton car; roller or ball-bearing wheels 
are now used instead of the old-fashioned wheel which, 
if not oiled every trip, squeaked so loudly that the 
noise could be heard through the mine above the rum- 
bling of the wheels. 

It is not possible to adopt a mine-car standard that 
will fit all conditions. The mining industry cannot 
adopt standards similar to those that the interchange- 
ability of railroad equipment has made necessary on 
railroads. Nevertheless, there is a certain need corre- 
sponding to each condition, and it is most important 
that this need be met at each specific mine. The con- 
ditions differ so much that the standard for each mine 
must be varied to suit its particular problem, and 
roof and floor conditions, thickness of seam, grades, 
distance of hauling and method of hoisting must be 
borne in mind when we speak of a standard car. 





*Paper read before the Mining Section of the National Safety 
Council at its New York meeting, Sept. 13, 1917, and entitled 
“Standardization of Mine Cars in Coal Mines.” 


The design of a suitable car is one of the most im- 
portant features for the consideration of a mining 
engineer charged with the development and equipment 
of a mine. The first consideration should be to so 
plan the car that accidents will be reduced, and it is 
gratifying that much has been accomplished in this 
direction. Nevertheless, there is a great deal of room 
for further improvement. 

A scrutiny of the 1916 Coal Report of Illinois dis- 
closes that the total number of mine employees in that 
state was 75,919, with injuries as follows: 


Fatal Nonfatal 

Accidents Accidents 
23,017 machine loadersenee nae ee eee ee 3 182 
24,974 Miners. GP oe ee oe eee 82 515 
85 697 
3,581 drivers... : pee ft 19 176 


This indicates the employment of about 13 miners 
and loaders for each driver, but 19 fatalities among 
the drivers and only 85 among miners and loaders, 
so there is a fatality ratio of one to five against an 
occupation ratio of one to thirteen. 

The greatest single cause for accidents is the falling 
of rock and coal, but since all the men are subject 
to this condition and no one excepting drivers or loco- 
motive operators are subject to injury by pit cars, it 
is obvious that as far as the number of men engaged 
are concerned there is a much larger percentage of 
injury due to the transportation of the coal than to 
the mining of the fuel and to the other operations 
conducted at the working face. 

With the increasing use of mechanical means for 
hauling, the dangers increase in certain directions and 
diminish in others. The abolishment of the mine mule, 
with its proverbial kicking tendencies, reduces the 
number of black eyes, broken jaws and ribs. On the 
other hand, the handling of longer trains and, where 
gathering locomotives are used, the coupling of trips 
increase the dangers of transportation and call for 
special attention to couplers and bumpers. 

The first aim of every operator is to increase the 
size of his cars so as to obtain the largest possible 
carrying capacity. The track gage is usually fixed by 
roof conditions, and this generally decides the width 
of a car and to some extent the length. If a short 
wheelbase is adopted, the car can take shorter curves, 
and it is more easily replaced in case of derailment; 
but the excessive shortness of the wheelbase may per- 
haps be responsible for many derailments that would 
be avoided if the wheelbase were of the proper length. 
The establishment of the correct wheel centers, there- 
fore, is of the utmost importance, and from the safety 
standpoint it may be better to err on the side of mak- 
ing the wheelbases too long rather than too short. 

The design of the car bumper has a far-reaching 
effect on the life of the car and the safety of the men 
handling it—a feature which is quite important now on 
account of the great increase in the weight of trains 
and the severe service which cars are subjected to by 
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mechanical haulage. The mining laws of several of 
our states prescribe how far the bumper shall extend 
beyond the end of the car, and 7 in. should be the 
minimum requirement. A bumper extending the full 
width of the car is considered the better practice, be- 
cause this provision prevents interlocking when coup- 
lings are made on curves. 

By far the greater number of accidents are due to 
the design of couplings, and wherever possible couplings 
should be adopted which do not hang between the 
bumpers and which can be coupled when the cars are 
standing still, because every coupling which requires 
the movement of a car increases the risk. 

The sketch represents a car which has a capacity 
of 10,000 lb. when topped 15 in. above the car body. 
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the gage to 44 in. in a district where 42 in. was usually 
considered the standard, but since this company has 
no other mines the question of interchangeability of 
equipment did not need consideration. The car has 
no end gate, because the coal will be dumped in a 
rotary tipple. 

There are many advantages in this scheme of hand- 
ling coal, especially in the elimination of the end gate. 
End gates spill much coal along the roadways. By 
eliminating stirrups and irons that fasten the front 
gate the cost of the car is reduced and projections 
which are dangerous to those along the roadway are 
removed. The bumper and couplings are designed so 
that it is not necessary for the coupler to subject him- 
self to the danger of being crushed. Without his 
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MINE CAR DESIGNED FOR THE VALIER COAL CO., VALIER, ILL., SAID TO BE A SUBSIDIARY OF THE 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R.R. : 


It has been adopted as standard by a large mine in 
Illinois. The height of the car is kept to the mini- 
mum, because it seems that in practice coal can be 
lifted by hand shoveling no higher than over a 4-ft. 
car side with satisfaction. To fill this car levelful 
requires an expenditure of 24,000 ft.-lb. of energy. If 
the sides of the car were 6 in. higher, this would be 
increased to 27,000 ft.-lb., a reduction in effort readily 
observed by the miners. A mine where cars are loaded 
easily is more attractive to the men. 

In order that the height of the car may be kept 
down to 3 ft. 10 in., it becomes necessary to widen 


guidance the coupling link will slide between the jaws 
of the drawhead. In order to increase the tractive 
power of the locomotive and to offset the advantages 
gained by a loose-link coupling, one drawhead is 
equipped with a spring. The wheelbase is nearly one- 
third the length of the car, and this provision should 
prevent many derailments. 

It will be noticed that all the car irons are rounded 
at the ends so that they will not catch the clothes of 
passers-by. Particularly is this need kept in view in 
providing for the three supports by which these 
cars are held in position while in the rotary dump. 
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On account of the flatness of the bed in which the 
equipment is used, no brakes are required. 

Even with the most perfect design of equipment acci- 
dents will occur which will be charged to mine cars, 
but for some of these they will not be responsible. 
Some accidents are listed as mine-car accidents which 
are due not to the hazards resulting from the car de- 
sign but to the lack of clearance between the cars and 
the ribs or timbers. Wherever possible and where 
employees must move between cars, a minimum clear- 
ance of 24 in. should be provided. It seems far pref- 
erable to have ample clearance on one side of the track 
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even if there is none on the other, rather than to 
have too little on both sides. The definite choice of 
one side as the side for passing will avoid confusion. 

The great rapidity with which cars must be handled 
calls for the selection of cool-headed men for this class 
of work. Undoubtedly a great number of accidents 
to drivers and motormen are due to that daredevil 
spirit which is often inspired by a desire of the men 
to outdo each other. They not only bring injury upon 
themselves, but interfere with the steady operation of 
a mine, and often damage and destroy much equipment 
in the gratification of their high spirits. 


Playgrounds for Mining Communities 


By H. BLAIN LACY 


President, Safety First Supply 


URING the last few years, in conjunction with 
LD the large and creditable movement toward acci- 
dent prevention, the progressive mine owner has 
found it necessary to provide for his community some 
means of healthy recreation. The average coal-mining 
town, isolated as it is from any social pleasures aside 
from that produced by the miners themselves, presents 
an opportunity for social welfare found in very few 
industries. 
The work of the miner is confining and lonesome; 
he labors practically all day by himself, or with the 
companionship only of an assistant. He comes home 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


off and on moving cars, etc. This is not only danger- 
ous to themselves but a source of hindrance and annoy- 
ance to the operation of the plant. 

These conditions are not at all to be unlooked for. 
As stated before, the social opportunities for a miner 
and his family situated in a community composed of 
a series of houses, all practically similar in appearance, 
a company store and no place of recreation and amuse- 
ment, is a difficult one, and one not calculated to inspire 
him to higher motives and cleaner habits. 

A solution and an effective remedy to the conditions 
outlined has been hit upon by the coal operators of 





AN IDEAL PLAYGROUND, WITH COASTER SLIDE, 


STRIDE, PLAYHOUSE, SEESAWS, 


from his toil at night, tired and dirty. Naturally he 
seeks the companionship of his fellows, and in order 
to provide himself with some amusement and recrea- 
tion, he seeks the means easiest at hand. Unfortunately, 
this often takes the course of a weekly over-indulgence 
in intoxicants, lasting through Sunday and sometimes 
far into the following week with the usual results. 
And who can blame him for these few short hours 
when he can forget the monotony of his work and 
environment? 

His family is in almost as bad straits for healthy 
outdoor amusement, as the surroundings of the average 
mining community are, to say the best, not particularly 
attractive. The children find their playground on the 
culm banks and slate piles, around the tipple, jumping 


TRAVELING RINGS, HORIZONTAL LADDER, GIANT 
SWINGS AND MERRY-GO-ROUND 


the country, by the installation of playgrounds in their 
communities. These serve as centers of common in- 
terest, and while the primary and original thought was 
that they would be of most benefit to the children, yet 
the results have proved that the grown-ups have found 
even as much pleasure in their use. 

There is hardly any mining community in the midst 
of which there cannot, with but little trouble, be 
erected a fully equipped playground attractive enough 
to be a source of pleasure and inspiration to each in- 
dividual. It is not necessary that it should be equipped 
with the elaborate athletic apparatus found in the larger 
municipal playgrounds. The primary object is that they 
should be equipped with those items which will create 
and give the greatest pleasure to the greatest number. 
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It is essential that the playground should be located 
as centrally in the community as possible, that it may 
be reached without difficulty and that the children may 
be within easy call of their parents at any time. 

Frequently the statement is made that there is no 
suitable location available; but it is a rare instance, 
that by the aid of a slight fill or grade, an admirable 
playground cannot be made. It is not always possible 
to adopt the ideal arrangement. Most excellent results 
have been obtained by the distribution of the apparatus 
according to the lay of the ground. In one instance, 
at a large colliery, the apparatus has been placed along 
a narrow strip and in the center has been erected a 
summer house. This has permitted a division of the 
apparatus suitable for the younger and older children 
and has proved a most beneficial arrangement. 

An ideal layout is noted in Fig. 2. This illustra- 
tion shows the various pieces of apparatus grouped 
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The most satisfactory joint yet produced for play- 
ground apparatus is that found in the Diamond all-stee 
playground apparatus, which consists of the pipe being 
held securely in the fittings by means of compression 
dogs. These dogs are drawn tight by means of bolts 
which fit close into the fitting, eliminating entirely 
the protruding setscrew, the boring of holes and the 
cutting of threads on the ends of the pipe. It is 
easily seen that by the use of this device the apparatus 
may be erected and dismantled with little trouble. 

Every playground will produce more efficient results 
if under the charge of an instructor at least a few 
hours every day. The school teacher of the community 
is perhaps the best instructor for a summer playground, 
but good results have been obtained by detailing some 
young woman or man of the community for this work. 


Where a number of mines are grouped within a reason- 


able distance, it is a most admirable and feasible plan 
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FIG..2. LAYOUT FOR A PLAYGROUND, WITH DIMENSIONS GIVEN FOR SPACING APPARATUS 


around a common center, which is left vacant so that 

“it may be used.for. running games, drills, exhibitions, 
etc. In the summer house, whichis placed at one 
corner of, the playground, is.a. sand pile and around 
the wall is a bench. This is one of the most popular 
and essential items for a playground and is home-made. 
It is the experience that the mothers of the community 
will bring their small children to this summer house, 
where they can play in the sand, while the mothers 
at the same time keep their eyes on the older children 
pjaying on the various apparatus. 

An essential requisite for playground apparatus is 
that it should be so constructed that there is no danger 
of its working loose from the severe vibration to which 
it is subjected. There are a number of devices on the 
market to insure this rigidity, such as securing the 
pipe in the fittings by means of setscrews, or by bolts 
being inserted through the pipe and the fittings, but 
these have their disadvantages in that the protruding 
setscrew is in itself anything but a safe proposition 
and that the bolt holes through the pipe and the fittings 
weaken the joint and therefore do not result in a con- 
nection that proves satisfactory in service. 


to procure the services of an experienced playground 
instructor to spend-a.few-hours each day at each of 
the playgrounds in turn. The supervised playground 
means that the children will be directed’in: their play 
and taught beneficial games which can be continued 
during the fall and winter months after the supervisor 
has been removed. In other words, it means that the 
children will be taught how to play, for the rough-and- 
ready antics of the average mining-town child is far 
from being healthy or natural play. As one superin- 
tendent of a large coal mine stated, “The playground 
has justified its installation many times over in the 
saving of broken glass around my community.” While 
this is perhaps an extreme statement, yet it indicates 
the efficiency and practicability of its installation. 
Within the last year the movement toward the in- 
stallation of these playgrounds by mining communities 
has had great impetus and the consensus of opinion: 
among the operators has been that it has had a most 
beneficial effect upon holding together their organiza- 
tion. In fact, ene large operator stated. that three men 
came to him stating they were going to move to 2 
neghboring colliery because he had no playground. 
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How a Western Coal-Mining Village 
Manages a Social Club 


By FRANK HUSKINSON 


Chief Electrician, Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colorado 





SYNOPSIS — The article describes the work of 
the Delagua Social Club at the Victor-American 
Fuel Co.’s Delagua village and shows what can 
be done to promote the welfare, social inter- 
course and amusement of the employees and 
their families where there is hearty codperation 
between employers and employees. 





and finest “mining camps” in the state. To add 
to its attractions the Delagua Social Club was 
organized and put in active operation Sept. 9, 1916. 
The buildings, which were formerly a saloon and a 
dance hall, have been converted into a well-organized 
social center. They are well located in the center of 
the village. 
The main building is of brick and contains three 
large rooms, the main room having three first-class 


[= village of Delagua, Colo., is one of the largest 


With such complete electric arrangements it is tc 
be expected that the lighting system would accord, and 
it is indeed quite adequate. There are six 200-watt 
nitrogen lamps with large opal bowls beneath. An 
indirect lighting system eliminates shadows and the 
harsh glare of untempered electric lighting. Two ceil- 
ing fans keep the air well ventilated. On each fan is — 
a cluster of four colored lights. The rooms in both 
buildings are steam heated, and the front of the main 
building is supplied with a large semi-inclosed porch 
electric lighted and fitted with chairs and tables. 

At the rear are two reading rooms of fair size, 
large round tables in the center and plenty of chairs, 
armchairs and rockers. The walls are well decorated 
with pictures and the windows are bedecked with neat 
scrim curtains, the reading rooms presenting an in- 
viting cozy and homelike appearance. These reading 
rooms receive four different daily newspapers in the 
English language and many newspapers printed in 
foreign tongues. Coal Age and popular weekly and 





VIEWS OF THE BILLIARD ROOM AND “ICE-CREAM PARLOR,” DELAGUA, COLORADO 


pool tables and one billiard table, with benches ranged 
along the walls for spectators. The pool and billiard 
tables are separated from the soda fountain and “par- 
lor’ by an iron railing fitted with curtains. The parlor 
has six large round tables and a showcase well stocked 
with choice candies and confections. Another case con- 
tains cigars, cigarettes and tobaccos. 

Delagua’s soda fountain does not lag behind those 
in the cities. All the latest and most popular soft 
drinks and sundaes are served from the fountain, and 
for the compounding of these there is all the necessary 
equipment—an electric heater for water and an electric 
mixer. Even better yet, there is a handy arrange- 
ment for conveying the dishes from the fountain to the 
basement and back again, so that they can be thoroughly 
washed under favorable conditions and set up clean 
and ready for use. The club also has a large electric 
stove that is used for the preparing of coffee, when 
lunches are served to large crowds at dances and other 
special events. 


monthly magazines are always on file, the list including 
Current Opinion, Review of Reviews, Popular Science, 
Popular Mechanics, Illustrated World, American Maga- 
zine, Judge, Saturday Evening Post and several others. 
The reading rooms are very popular and well patronized. 

The smaller building has two bowling alleys with 
a raised platform at the back with seats for spectators. 
The game of bowling is quite popular, and as a result 
several good teams are found in the club. The alleys 
take about half the room, the other half being used 
for social games, in which no gambling of any kind 
is allowed. The space occupied by the playing tables is 
cleared on special occasions and used as a dance floor 
or for banquets. The club has a fine grafonola and 
an extensive collection of records. 

The club is owned and controlled by the members. 
Any man working at Delagua can become a member 
on payment of $2 initiation fee and 50c. per month in 
dues. In organizing, every man at the plant was in- 
vited to join, so that there were about 300 members 
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secured at $2 a piece. This was the start, and the 
rest of the money was secured by a loan. In the one 
year that the club has been in operation it has paid 
off all indebtedness and has a surplus of over $1500. 

On the opening night, Sept. 9, 1916, the club gave its 
opening dance at the Longfellow School building, with 
lunch and refreshments. The profits from this dance 
as well as from several well attended dances in the last 
year has all been used for the benefit of the club. Some 
of the most popular and successful affairs in the county 
have been held at Delagua under the auspices of the 
Delagua Social Club. Among them were a Halloween 
ball, a grand masquerade carnival and a St. Patrick’s 
dance. On Sept. 8, 1917, the club gave its first anni- 
versary dance. 


HE dances at Delagua are well attended by the 

young folks from all over the county. It has always 
been the custom to have only the very best of music, and 
the hall is always in fine condition and well decorated 
to suit the occasion. Prizes and souvenirs also are 
distributed and add to the general interest. The 
dances are held in the hall on the second story of 
the Longfellow School building, which is only about 
100 yd. away from the club. The hall is used also for 
the Delagua welfare motion picture shows. It has a 
tair-sized stage and a large dressing room on each 
side. A curtain for the moving pictures and a fancy 
curtain for the drop, footlights, border lights and a 
piano form the other equipment of the stage. At the 
back of the stage there is a large switchboard to con- 
trol all the lighting circuits throughout the building. 
The moving picture booth is of up-to-date fireproof 
construction and furnished with a Powers cameragraph 
and stereopticon. There are two regular shows every 
week, Tuesday and Friday nights. The best 5-reel 


pictures are shown, the price of admission being 10c. © 


On other nights there are special shows such as lec- 
tures, vaudeville, special pictures and home talent. 

This hall is electric lighted and steam heated. First 
aid and safety first are demonstrated on the stage and 
in the hall by competent instructors, and by the use 
of slides and a good lecturer much progress is made 
toward the welfare of the mine worker. 

On Sept. 1, 1917, the Delagua Social Club, finding 
that it had paid for all its equipment and as said had 
a surplus of over $1500, decided to give reductions in 
rates. Members can now buy a $1 coupon book at a 
20 per cent. discount, the coupons being good for any- 
thing that is sold in the club, as well as in payment for 
games, etc. Only members are allowed to use the read- 
ing rooms, pool and billiard tables and bowling alleys. 
The charge for playing pool or billiards is only 20c. 
per hour for a table accommodating two players. 
Bowlers are assessed at three games for 25c. Club 
members at dances secure their tickets and are afforded 
all other favors at one-half the regular price. 


HE club has decided to install in the near future 

bocho alleys for the benefit of the Slavish and Ital- 
ian members, a swimming pool, and in fact all of the 
good clean amusements that the city can offer. The mem- 
bership of the club at the present time is about 250. 
Quite a number of our real “live wires” are now serving 
their country in the Army and Navy. The club has 
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a special bulletin board on which is posted all letters 
and pictures that are received from the boys that are 
doing “their bit’? for Uncle Sam. 

The wives and sweethearts of the American club 
members have a social gathering at the club every 
Thursday afternoon. The pool and billiard tables and 
the bowling alleys are given over for their use free 
of charge. Every week two of the ladies act as hostesses 
and furnish cakes, coffee, etc., the club furnishing ice 
cream and soft drinks. The floor is cleared after 
luncheon and the grafonola is started. Some enjoy 
themselves dancing while others prefer the pool tables 
and bowling alleys. 

The club has ordered a fine new cash register that 
will serve almost all the purposes of a bookkeeper, and 
the purchase of a player-piano is also being considered. 
The club at the present time is clearing off a large 
tract of ground at one side of the building to put in a 
fine up-to-date double tennis court which will be lighted 
electrically for night playing. 

A club band has been organized and has secured its 
instruments and is already practicing. An orchestra 
has also been formed, and a baseball team will be 
one of the features next spring. Delagua has an able 
helmet crew and first-aid team. The latter fully ex- 
pects to win the first prize in the first-aid contests this 
fall. Delagua has also a Boy Scout troop under the 





DELAGUA, COLO., HAS A FINE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


efficient and able management of Scout Master Charles 
Bohn, who deserves much praise and credit for the 
enthusiasm and morale he has instilled in the boys. 
The Boy Scout movement has done much to spread 
Americanism and increase friendly relations among the 
foreign element. It has the hearty codperation of the 
parents and the mine officials. The boys adhere strictly 
to the scout laws. 

Mr. Snodgrass, who was superintendent at Delagua 
at the time the Delagua Social Club was organized, 
has now been promoted to the general superintendency 
of all the Victor-American Fuel Co.’s mines. He de- 
serves great praise for his work, time and financial] 
aid in putting the club on a paying basis. He was 
elected and still serves as president of the club. 





Experience has proved that it is wise to keep at leas 
a dozen blueprints of the mine map always handy for 
emergency use in case of a serious accident at any col- 
liery. If a disaster occurs, at least two prints should 
be tacked up near the mine entrance for the use of all. 
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FIG. 1. BUCYRUS NO, 27-D COAL-LOADING STEAM SHOVEL AT STRIP-PIT OF SHERWOOD-LESTER COAL CO; 6 i 
LIBERAL, BARTON COUNTY, MISSOURI; BUCYRUS STRIPPING SHOVEL IN REAR 
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Strip-Pit Mining of Bituminous Coal’—III 


Dean of Mining, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


VEN under severe conditions a steam shovel should 

be so built as to be able to work almost continuous- 

ly, and with minimum breakdowns, as any shovel 
delay usually means a delay along the entire line 
of operation. The principle points to be considered 
in comparing shovels are: Pounds of pull at the dipper, 
ease of movement, height of the lift, cost of repairs, 
distance at which material can be deposited, cost of 
operation, capacity of bucket, cost of repairs and weight 
of shovel, investment cost. 

The largest shovels used in stripping for bituminous 
coal are either of the Marion model Nos. 271 and 306v, 
or the Bucyrus Nos. 150-B, 175-B and 225-B. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the latest of each of the largest types. 
These are described in great detail in the excellent cata- 
logs of the two companies noted and only a few dis- 
tinguishing points need here be given. 

They are designed to strip overburden from approxi- 
mately horizontal beds of coal and other deposits, and 
hence a great reach is provided, so that the spoil need 
not be hauled away in cars, but can be deposited either 
upon the original ground or in the excavation from 





*Third installment of a paper presented at St. Louis, Mo.. 
Oct. 8, during the summer meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 


which the coal has been removed. As the entire super- 
structure revolves the shovel can work back and forth 
along the face by simply shifting the track. The 
shovel need not be turned. 

The booms vary in length from 60 to 90 ft.’ and the 
capacities of the dippers vary from 23 to 8 yd. For 
a given model, the larger the dipper the shorter the 
boom is made in order that overturning may be avoided. 

In order to keep the platform horizontal when the 
shovel is moved, the Marion shovel is supported upon 
a compensating hydraulic device patented by Mr. 
Holmes, of Danville, and with the Bucyrus shovel the 
same end is accomplished by a three-point support with 
screw jacks. The Bucyrus shovels have a split dipper 
handle which straddles the boom (Fig. 11), but the 
Marion has the dipper handle solid and working be- 
tween the two parts of the boom. The later types of 
shovel have an unusually heavy built-up steel boom. 

The shovels are either operated by steam or elec- 
tricity and the makers rate the capacity of the larger 
sizes as from 1500 to 5000 cu.yd. per 9 hours. The 
larger shovels remove an overburden up to 45 and 


1The Marion 8-yd. dipper shovel has an 80-ft. boom, and the 
Marion 6-yd. dipper shovel has a 90-ft. boom. The No. 150-B 
Bucyrus shovel has a 60-ft. boom and the No. 225-B Bucyrus 
shovel an 85-ft. boom 
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50 ft. deep and make a cut from 40 to 110 ft. wide, 
depending on the depth of overburden, length of boom 
and length of dipper handle. The width of the cut 
varies inversely with the depth in order to provide 
a suitable space for the waste. The catalogs of the 
several shovel makers contain tables of relative depths 
and widths of cut for shovels of different dimensions. 
Shovels should be able to load cars standing on a 
track not less than 6 ft. above the shovel track and to 
do this the distance from the shovel-track rail to the 
lowest point of the dipper door when open should be 
at least 14 ft. or more for advantageous working. 
After material has been loosened by the steam shovel, 
it occupies from 25 to 50 per cent. more space than when 
solid, and the waste bank will take up considerably more 
space than the original solid bank. To provide ample 
space for mining the coal, the bottom of the waste bank 
should be kept at least 10 ft. away from the coal face. 
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TABLE 2. COAL RECOVERED FROM STEAM-SHOVEL PITS, 1915 
Num- Quantity of Output per Man Average 
ber of - Coal Mined Per Per Value 
State Shovels (Net Tons) Day Year per Ton 
PAU RIU Bh isis aie gruhiust--aeeeeine I (a) ie ee CLE eis 
SUN SIN ES werden ates eee ee 10 455,195 8.7 1,979 $1.00 
Indiana. SO ae Meee ren 22 638,220 8.3 1,474 .90 
IS.ATIBAS 21 .ch ca Mtienehs cot oe ste 23 780,787 Say 1,169 1.58 
Missouri CANS cere 20 655,670 44 870 1.66 
DIO ee chy eee ees ee 7 273,263 7.0 1,763 91 
Oklahoma..... : : 4 28,484 4.3 274 2.08 
Total bituminous (except 
Alabama) eS ee eae 87 2,831,619 6.0 1,208 $1.29 
Pennsylvania, anthracite... 57 1,121,603 api ears Ae 
Grand total (except Ala- 
dima) = he ere rere cee 144 3,953,222 Pi Pee 


: (a) Only one steam shovel was in use in Alabama, and the extent of its opera- 
tions cannot be revealed. 


spoil. Table 1, based mainly on lists furnished by the 
Bucyrus and Marion companies, shows the distribution 
of the steam shovels in the United States, July 1, 1917. 

The statistics of steam-shovel operations are some- 
what meager. A summary of those collected by the 
United States Geological Survey for 1915 is shown in 





FIG. 2. 


MARION SHOVEL, MODEL 300. 


If part of the material removed by the shovel is 
harder than the rest and therefore does not run as 
readily after depositing, this harder material may be 
deposited nearest the coal face and it will thus serve 
as a retaining wall to hold back the more easily running 


TABLE 1. BUCYRUS AND MARION STEAM SHOVELS ENGAGED IN 
COAL STRIPPING IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1917 


Make offShovel Boom Handle Dipper Ala. Ill. Ind. Kan. Mo. Ohio Okla. Total 


Bucyrus 150-B 68 38 24 1 i 5 1 8 
Bucyrus 175-B 75 48 34 hom) 1 1 10 
Bucyrus 175-B 85 58 33 Ue ag he 1 
Bucyrus 225-B 80 58 6 | 2H I 1 5 12 
Bucyrus 225-B 75 58 6..~ at. Bae Dees Ads 1 3 
Bucyrus 225-B 80 58 Md an ee 1 ae te 1 
Bucyrus 225-B 80 3654 Z Sy ea 3 8 
Marion 211 45 5 24 li Sees: ee 1 
Marion 250 65 34 ae | i Ee 11 
Marion 250 75 34 Zam 1 2: rae 6 
Marion 251 75 34 oan Lee 230 er 5 
Marion 251 75 ee em) Be. 1 ia 1 
Marion 252 75 CE et: < Oe 1 ee i 
Marion 270 90 5 1 2 Sas 3 
Marion 270 80 8 1 tS ages 1 3 
Marion 271 90 5) eee cp 1 | 6 
Marion 271* 90 6.4, Ve eee ry 1 1 
Marion 271 80 Sintered 1 atts 1 
Marion 300* 80 Cer eae! Leal 2 2 7 
Marion 300* 90 6 3 3 


NR 
w 
w 
> 
o 
NR 
N 
=) 
NR 


* Electrically operated. 


NOTE THE CHARACTERISTIC SPLIT BOOM AND SOLID DIPPER HANDLE — 


Table 2. Data regarding the depth of cover and yard- 
age handled were published in the report for 1914. 

Steam shovels are sometimes operated in a circular 
path beginning at the outside of the area and gradu- 
ally working inward spirally until an area or island is 
left in the center. The shovel cannot be economically 
moved in this final stage (Fig. 3). 

This method is used mainly with the old-type fixed 
shovels to avoid turning but with the modern revolving 
shovel it is not necessary to turn the shovel. The machine 
first makes a “thorough cut” in a straight line across 
the property (Fig. 4), dumping the spoil on the surface. 
After reaching the boundary, it returns on a parallel 
cut and dumps the spoil in the excavation from which 
the coal has been meanwhile removed either by hand 
or by a smaller steam shovel. 

The details of the parallel-cut method can be modified 
as shown by Figs. 4 to 6, and as necessitated by the 
shape of the property, drainage and depth of overburden, 





“The illustrations for the methods of operating steam shovels 
are furnished by Grant Holmes, of Danville, Ill. 
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FIGS. 3 TO 9. METHODS OF OPERATING STEAM SHOVELS IN STRIP-PIT MINING OF COAL 
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MARION MODEL NO. 36 COAL-LOADING SHOVEL 
WITH CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 


FIG. 10. 


Figs. 5 and 6 show two such modifications of the 
ordinary parallel system. The first cut is made close 
to one of the property lines and extends across the 
property. At the far end cuts are made at right angles 
extending to the other property line. When the shovel 
reaches the far property line it reverses its direction 
and returns parallel to the previous cut. 

The cross ridges shown in Figs. 4 to 6 are made when 
the shovel turns into the bank to begin the return cut. 
After the shovel has dug in the proper distance in be- 
ginning the cut, it digs back to uncover the triangular 
piece left in opening up the cut. 

In Fig 5 the small loading shovel is shown following 
the digging shovel and there is a curve in the loading 
track laid on top of the coal. This curve must be con- 
tinually moved forward as the loading shovel advances 
and is, therefore, a constant source of expense and 
trouble. In Fig. 6 the digging shovel follows the load- 
ing shovel; the loading track is continuous along the 
coal face and therefore does not require changing. 

Fig. 7 shows a stripping field opened from the corner 
and having a diagonal haulway. The shovel starts from 
the upper left-hand corner and makes the first cut along 
one property line, depositing the spoil away from the 
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boundary line. It then returns to the starting corner 
and on its next cut dumps the spoil from this cutting 
and also about one-half of the waste bank from the 
thorough cut against the line so as to prevent the cav- 
ing of the adjacent property. 

Then returning again to the original starting corner, 
a second thorough cut is made at right angles to the 
first, a gap being left between the ends of the spoil 
bank at the starting corner to provide for future haul- 
age. In order to avoid right-angle turns with the 
shovel, wedge-shaped cuts are taken off from the start- 
ing corner as indicated and soon a continuous face is 
formed, giving easy turns for the shovel. 

With such an arrangement two small shovels can be 
used, both loading coal or, if there is an underlying fire- 
clay, aS sometimes occurs, the second shovel can load 
fireclay. If the underlying material is of value, a larger 
output of coal can be obtained by using two stripping 
Shovels and two loading shovels, but in this case it 
would not be necessary to provide for the small wedge- 
shaped cuts, as neither of the shovels would have to then 
make a right-angle turn. 

Fig. 8 shows a somewhat similar method of opening 
up by running the thorough cut through the center of 
the property and across its full width. At the far end 
of this thorough cut the shovel cuts in opposite direc- 
tions, but by first making a number of short cuts a con- 
tinuous face is produced as shown. 

Fig. 9 shows another method. From one corner a 
thorough cut is made along one property line, the over- 
burden being thrown inward and away from the adjoin- 
ing property. When the opposite boundary is reached 
the shovel makes alternate short and long cuts in order 
that it may be kept working along a line inclined at an 
angle of 45 deg. to the boundary, dumping being toward 
the boundary line. Another thorough cut is made along 
the boundary at right angles to the first and a similar 
procedure followed, thus giving a fan-shaped area and 
insuring that spoil banks are left against each property 
line to protect it from caving into the stripped area. 





FIG. 11. BUCYRUS NO. 36-B COAL SHOVEL LOADING 
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The thin layer of dirt left on the coal by the shovel 
is removed with hand shovels and brooms and vertical 
holes are then drilled in the coal by hand augers or 
power drills at intervals of about 6 ft. and a few feet 
back from the face. The Jackhamer drill with a dull 
drill is used in the Danville field. The Clipper Blast- 
Hole drill is also used for this purpose. 

Wet holes are dried out by firing one-fourth of a 
stick of dynamite in the hole. The coal is shot by using 
about a quart of black powder in each hole, and in the 
Kansas field a keg of powder gives about 110 tons of 
loose coal. 

At small operations the coal is still shoveled into pit 
cars by hand, but small revolving steam shovels are 
rapidly replacing hand labor for loading wherever con- 
ditions permit their use. 

The loading shovels used are shown in Figs. 10 and 
11. Fig. 10 shows Marion model No. 36 mounted on 
caterpiliar traction trucks, and equipped with a special 
2-yd. dipper. 

The Bucyrus company has two types of loading shov- 
els. Until recently the one mostly used was the type 
No. 35-B revolving shovel, equipped with a slightly 
longer boom and handle than the standard No. 35-B 
shovel sc that it could load “battleship” cars. The 
Bucyrus company has lately put out a new machine 
known as the No. 27-D coal loader, designed especially 
for the work in the Kansas coal fields where the coal 
beds are seldom 3 ft. in thickness and are badly cut up 
by “horsebacks,” which are intrusions of fireclay. 


O OPERATE under these conditions, it is necessary 

to have a machine with a horizontal thrust and a 
vertical lift, so that by means of the horizontal thrust the 
coal is separated near the cleavage lines and not broken 
up, and by the vertical lift the coal can be excavated 
close up to the horseback without mixing the clay with 
the coal. The radial action of the ordinary loading shovel 
is said to break the coal badly and make it difficult to 
separate the coal from the refuse material when the 
horseback is encountered. The shovel illustrated in 
Fig. 1 should handle 600 tons per shift of 9 hours 
ander ordinary conditions, and with the disadvantage 


BUCYRUS NO, 225-B SHOVEL UNCOVERING COAL AT CARNEY CHEROKEE COAL CO.’S STRIP-PIT 


by which the operator is confronted in Kansas, where 
10 to 15 per cent. of the area consists of horsebacks, it 
should handle about 400 tons, although 700 tons per day 
have been handled under Kansas conditions. 

The small shovels run on a track, or have a caterpil- 
lar-traction mounting that enables them to run on the 
bottom of the pit without track. They load the coal 
into gondolas (Fig. 11) or into pit cars (note the illus-: 
tration at the head of this article), which are hauled 
away by mules or small locomotives to the tipple or to 
the foot of an incline leading to the tipple up which the 
cars are hauled by a rope. 

In some of the Kansas coal there are too many horse- 
backs to make the use of a small steam shovel prac- 
ticable, but by hand shoveling the coal is loaded into 
cars or boxes and these are lifted by a crane to a 
track on the original soil. The crane is set on the surface 
close to the edge of the pit and propels itself forward 
so as to keep up with the miners, and close to the 
steam shovel. In some cases cars are lifted out of the 
pit by a derrick which is set up on the coal. In order 
to avoid wear and tear on the cars, the crane handles 
loose ear bodies, lifting the loaded bodies to their run- 
ning years on the surface. A small steam locomotive 
then handles the cars to the tipple where a derrick raises 
and dumps the coal out of the car bodies. 

Strip-pits must often contend with much water. Some- 
times there is an outlet to lower ground so that the 
pit becomes self-draining, but, in general, pumping is 


resorted to, electric centrifugal pumps being commonly 


used. In case of severe storms, the pits may become 
flooded to such an extent as to close the operation until 
the water is pumped out. 

Strip-pits located in bottom lands near rivers are par- 
ticularly subject to overflow at times of high water and 
frequently must be protected by dikes thrown up along 
the entire river front. When water comes into the bed 
by seepage and from springs, a large main tile is laid 
in the first cut parallel to the direction of cutting and 
below the coal. Openings in this carry water away 
from the first cut and laterals attached to these openings 
pass to the face of the coal under the spoil banks and 
so drain the lowest point in the pit. Strip-pits located 
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conveniently above established mines may be drained 
with much advantage through boreholes into the mine 
beneath. 

C. E. Lesher in the U. S. Geological Survey Report 
for 1915 says: “That coal can be mined with steam 
shovels more cheaply than by underground methods is 
indicated by the fact that the average daily output per 
employee in the stripped-pit operations is twice as great 
as the average for the respective states. In other words, 
the labor cost is about one-half as great.” 

In the Colliery Engineer for March, 1913, Barry Sco- 
bee gives the cost of removing an average of 17 ft. of 
soil in the Kansas field as 5 to 6c. per cu.yd. of dirt 
removed, the overburden consisting of 6 ft. of soil, 
6 ft. of shale or soapstone with thin blue shale imme- 
diately covering the coal. 

The Marion company says, “Strip costs as given to 
us are not very reliable, but we believe that 40 to 
80c. per ton of coal mined would be a fair estimate, the 
figure varying with the conditions.” 

The Bucyrus company gives the following estimates 
of costs for its No. 175-B Bucyrus Shovel. 





ESTIMATED MONTHLY COST OF OPERATING A NO. 175-B 
BUCYRUS SHOVEL 

[eR NEAH ns desl te eee a $155 Oil, waste, packing......... $30 
APR PENCWSAIN © direst <5 aye 100 Repairs any upkeep........ 200 
[NGL ee aN ee Ne 75 Share of superintendence... 75 
MOD IL EN tres sla, one fe cas 260 PRCTACNGAl ¢. kg ten cs atte OE 150 
1 Watchman Ree eee 75 Interest on $28,000......... > 140 
TAQtOnmiC Onl. foe. skis ot Rowse 140 

Watertewaae.c.. wn? S: 50 Motal. joie se $1,450 


ESTIMATED OUTPUT OF SAME SHOVEL UNCOVERING 3-FT. COAL 
Depth of Cut Width of Cut Daily Output 


Feet Feet Tons 
15 85 : 400 
18 80 334 
21 80 287 
24 80 250 
27 75 222 
30 : 70 199 
33 60 182, 
35 50 i7} 


The work of this shovel is here figured at 2000 cu.yd. 
per day and the estimate of coal is based on the assump- 
tion that there is a ton of coal for every square yard 
ef area uncovered. 


If the rate of stripping is taken at 40,000 cu.yd. per 


month, the unit cost will be 3.6c. per cubic yard. 
The Bucyrus company submits also an estimate on 
the expense per ton of stripping the coal, loading it 


EXPENSE SHEET FOR NO. 175B BUCYRUS SHOVEL 


Charges Per Month Per Ton 
elas UC, So ee es ee ee $1,450 $0.29 
Re SRE Me aceite Wek La elk arg a atevansre isl ace > 250 05 
GEAR ATE SR tha fay hve eet tet TAD. oslo com atataein, so ol 700 14 
pe USES 1 Ie Cele ie nae 5 a a ara eee 350 .07 
WVigpijeits (ooh ngs tape Wega es 2205, Nae oa oc ae, oa, a 350 07 
PESTERING. 5. htc S een dna es 150 03 
Jaye) 5 ee. MM a a Metro ae ee y 300 06 
Incidental.......... > See tI oe ee 150 03 
Interest on $40,000. ... ....... ; 200 04 

OU eer eA... eore ones $3,900 $0.78 


into mine cars, hauling it to the tipple, screening it and 
delivering it on railroad cars, with the same shovel re- 
moving 24 ft. of overburden at the rate of 2000 cu.yd. 
per day of 9 hours, uncovering: say 250 tons of coal per 
day, or 5000 tons per month, the coal being 3 ft. thick. 

The Bucyrus company also states the cost per month 
of operating a No. 225-B shovel in Kansas and gives 
figures for the amount of coal it will uncover with dif- 
ferent depths of stripping with an excavating rate of 
4000 cu.yd. per day or 80,000 cu.yd. per month. 

-The expense being as stated in the table near the 
head of the succeeding column, $1800 per month, the cost 
of removing the overburden would be 2}c. per cubic yard. 

From the same source of information is derived the 
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following expense sheet per ton of coal for stripping 
off the surface, loading the coal by hand into 2-ton tram 
cars, hauling it to the tipple, screening it and delivering 
it on railroad cars, a No. 225-B shovel removing 24 ft. 





ESTIMATED MONTHLY COST OF OPERATING A NO. 225-B 
BUCYRUS SHOVEL 

IREDPINGSY : 5 Aecu ec aan $155 VWeeten tur Aber tis a26 : $80 
1 Craneman Deh eis . 100 Oil, waste, packing......... 50 
IBtareMman <3 5c ee seen 78 Repair and upkeep...... 290 
4 Pitmen...... enor ore 270 Share of superintendence. . 100 
Oiler. 6553.05 ey ee 68 Incidental.......... , 189 
Mey atohman. +. ts cone 75 Interest on $39,000......... 195 
Lo0itans coal... jc sseaee Se St, 

Tote erence f $1,800 


ESTIMATED OUTPUT OF SAME SHOVEL UNCOVERING A 3-FT. SEAM 


Depth of Cut Width of Cut Daily Output 


Feet Feet Tons 
15 115 798 
18 110 669 
21 106 574 
24 100 499 
27 95 444 
30 90 400 
33 84 364 
36 75 333 
39 65 310 


of overburden at the rate of 4000 cu.yd. per 9-hour day 
uncovering say 500 tons of coal daily, or 10,000 tons 
monthly, the coal being 3 ft. thick: 

EXPENSE SHEET FOR NO 225-B BUCYRUS SHOVEL 





Charges Per Month Per Ton 

Stearn MNOVEL. . che. Aus ei, See Loe cee oe $1,800 $0.18 
LU ee ee ek ee ee ATE ET ee, eee 500 05 
WGORE IN 2. <p sti, EE Ae ee See Nh 1,450 143 
iguling- O95 i Ses. pee ee ei eee ieee 800 08 
shipple and track: <steeic - karen Le Ae ate 800 08 
Superintendentse. dacac he ae oe ee ee ee 200 02 
RY cy by: AL Clary See esis Ley ets Aone Stan ated rene 450 043 
incidental. ic se2 03k sees Aa eee koe) ok 300 03 
DOLE ES bai so,5.60 hens ane Oda tee ae 300 03 

Total. . 2 ccs See oa ee ee eee BS $6,600 $0. 66 


From the same source is gathered the following state- 
ment of cost per month of operating a 150-B shovel in 
a Kansas coal stripping and the estimation of the 
amount of coal it will uncover with different depths of 
overburden assuming a capacity of 1500 cu.yd. of strip- 
ping ver day or a handling of 30,000 cu.yd. per month: 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY COST OF OPERATING A NO. 150-B 
BUCYRUS SHOVEL 
MBN GINCET. 3 sees o-0,0 ; $155 Oil, waste, packing......... $30 
1 Craneman..... RAt ae 100 Repairs and upkeep........ 100 
| Fireman...... Eee 75 Share ot superintendence... 75 
BEPitMmeny .owee : : 190 Incidental expense......... 100 
1 Watchman........ ” 75 Interest on $2,000......... 100 
70 tons coale. wens: Po 70 —- 
140,000 gal. water............ 50 Mataie ecm oe $121.20 


ESTIMATED OUTPUT OF SAME SHOVEL UNCOVERING A 3-FT. SEAM 


Depth of Cut Width of Cut Daily Output 
Feet Feet Tons 
15 70 300 
17 65 266 
18 60 250 
21 55 217 
25 50 187 
va 45 166 


Estimating that the monthly excavation of overbur- 
den runs 30,000 cu.yd., and taking the expense as totaled 
above at $1120, the cost of stripping is 3?c. per cubic 
yard. 

The expense per ton for stripping, removing the coal, 
hauling it to the tipple, screening it and delivering it 
on railroad cars, using a 150-B revolving shovel, han- 
dling 21 ft. of overburden at a rate of 1500 cu.yd. per 
day of 9 hours and uncovering 200 tons of 3 ft. coal 
daily, or 4000 tons per month, is given as follows: 

EXPENSE SHEET FOR NO. 150-B BUCYRUS SHOVEL 








Charges Per Month Per Ton 

Stearit SHOVELS athe ciae pes) eee ee en Sia OOo es ee $1,120 $0.28 
Blasting sos 6.. ni Le, Seas eae ata « 200 .05 
Moading 2y.¢ fac). Maske vee e sige tases oka 2 arene Ae 560 14: 
Ent eee, ny Pes Si richer on PN Ws eetene 280 .07 
Mipple and’ track! 2).22°s0%, ut stvin,. ee ated MMA eee rats 280 07 
Superintendent. ........ S| Wn a oe 150 . 03 
Repairs i 24 Sie cea mn eRPeP a ae 160 04} 
Incidental. MAME ae er re, chee 140 03 
Interest on $16,000 we Sault ie OR Seo <5 80 023 

EL OUAUMG > wlth ts iirc 1 Caran gts © eM n\n als POR ene TY $2.970 $0.74} 
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~The Government Mine Rescue Cars’ 


By D. J. PARKER 
Mine Safety Engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


ORE than one million men are employed in the 

United States in the production of raw material 

from the mines. An additional million are em- 
ployed in quarries and in the various metallurgical 
operations necessary for the conversion of ore into a 
commercial product, yet we find that up to 1908 the 
Federal Government had paid but little, if any, atten- 
tion to the lives and welfare of the huge army of 
toilers in this great but hazardous industry. 

Many mine accidents of a serious nature had occurred 
prior to this time and the death rate in mines averaged 
3.5 per thousand men employed, a figure considerably 
higher than the rate in England, Belgium, Germany 
and France; but it was not until December, 1907, 
when four most disastrous explosions occurred, which 
claimed together 689 lives, that the public anxiety was 
aroused to this appalling and unnecessary sacrifice of 
human life. 

An investigation as to the causes of such dread ex- 
plosions was then authorized through an appropriation 
by Congress in May, 1906. Among other work, in- 
vestigations were authorized as to the best types of 
mine rescue apparatus and the methods of mine safety 
and mine rescue work in general. These investigations 
were intrusted to the Technologic Branch of the United 
States Geological Survey and were placed under the 
direction of the late Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, a man of 
high ideals, unswerving purpose and boundless energy, 
who later became the Bureau’s first director. To this 
man the mine owner and more particularly the man 
underground, who faces day by day the hazards of the 
occupation, and the cause of safety, owe a debt they 
can never repay; and as a monument in his memory 
the Bureau of Mines will ever stand. 

Through thé work done in 1908 and 1909 by the 
Technical Branch, and the resultant awakening as 
to the enormous waste of life and resources, the Bureau 
of Mines was established by act of Congress in May, 
1910. Primarily, the purpose of the Bureau of Mines, 
as outlined in the organic act, is twofold: (1) To 





*Paper read before the Mining Section of the National Safety 
Council, Sixth Annual Congress, held at New York City, Sept. 13, 
tee} and published by permission of the Director of the Bureau 
° ines, ‘ 


promote conditions leading to the improvement of the 
safety and health of the miner. (2) The efficient and 
economic development of our mining, metallurgical and 
other mineral industries. 

The first purpose, involving as it does the question 
of the conservation of human life, received most prop- 
erly the first and greatest attention. Although the 
disastrous explosions of 1907 brought forcibly, though 
sadly, before the public and Congress the need of 
Federal investigation and educational aid to lessen 
these hazards, the fact remains that the deaths from 
explosion causes constitute in average years not more 
than 15 per cent. of the total fatalities in coal mines. 
A study of the causes of the remaining fatalities and 
also, of the nonfatal accidents showed that a very large 
percentage of all accidents resulted either directly or 
indirectly from the carelessness and ignorance of the 
employer or employee; and as part of the general scheme 
to remedy these conditions the late Director Holmes 
conceived the idea of assigning to each of the more 
important of the mining sections of the country several 
representatives of the Bureau who would travel from 
mine to mine and spread the doctrines of safety. To 
facilitate the housing of these men and their consider- 
able equipment he proposed the establishment of mine 
rescue or safety stations of both the stationary and 
movable types. 

Seven Wagner sleeping cars of a somewhat antiquated 
type were secured and altered to meet the requirements 
of the work. Later another car of similar type was 
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added. These were assigned with headquarters at the 
following cities, which are geographical or railroad 
centers of important mining sections: Car 1 at Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn.; Car 2 at Trinidad, Colo.; Car 3 at Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Car 4 at Rock Springs, Wyo.; Car 5 at 
Billings, Mont.; Car 6 at Pittsburgh, Penn.; Car 7 at 
Huntington, W. Va.; and Car 8 at Ironwood, Michigan. 

The crew of each car consisted of a mining engineer, 
whose duty it was to investigate mine disasters and 
safety conditions at mines, and to advise the mine 
officials as to the possibilities of improving these con- 
ditions; to deliver illustrated lectures to the miners and 
impress upon them the need of greater care in their 
work not only to safeguard their own lives but also 
the lives of others; a foreman miner, who demonstrated 
and taught miners in first aid to the injured, and last, 
but by no means least, a cook. Either the first aid or 
foreman miner is usually a practical mining man, while 
the other is a young mining engineer. 

These cars were remodeled so that one end was fitted 
up as a demonstration room, and here the equipment 
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mine, according to this prearranged itinerary, stop- 
ping for a week here and there. It might be mentioned, 
in passing, that the greatest praise is due the railroads 
of this country for their hearty codperation in this 
work, both in the early days and continuing up to the 
present time. One hundred and ten of the more im- 
portant railroad lines of the country grant the rescue 
cars and their attendants free passage over their lines. 
The appropriations for the work have been limited and 
the expenses have been heavy, and were it not for this 
assistance by the railroads it would have been neces- 
sary to seriously curtail the training. 


S a means of arousing interest and enthusiasm on 

the training trip, material advising of the coming of 
the car and inviting the miners to visit it and codperate 
in the work was sent to each town possibly a week in 
advance of the arrival of the car. During the stay at 
each town a crew of miners would be trained in both 
first aid to the injured and in the use of the mine rescue 
apparatus, while the engineer would give illustrated 
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PLAN GIVING INTERIOR DETAILS OF THE BUREAU OF MINES RESCUE CAR 


was carried, consisting of 12 sets of rescue apparatus, 
safety lamps, first-aid supplies, fire extinguishers, 
electric lamps, gas-analysis apparatus, bellopticon and 
the various miscellaneous supplies and repair parts 
needed for training and disaster work. The remainder 
of the car served as the living quarters for the crew 
and was arranged to provide a kitchen, stateroom and 
office for the man in charge and toilet and washroom 
for the crew. Two opposite sections served as a dining 
room and provided sleeping quarters for the first-aid 
and foreman miners. 

Illumination was provided .by oil lamps, but the cars 
were wired for electric lighting and this method was 
used wherever power was available. A Baker heater 
kept the quarters reasonably warm in winter. It was 
not quite “just like home,” but if the pipes of the 
Baker heater didn’t freeze and break, and the cook 
was good and plenty of miners came to take the train- 
ing, the crews were quite contented. 

The engineer would arrange an itinerary in his dis- 
trict covering a trip of possibly two or three months’ 
duration, and the car would then travel from mine to 


talks on mine safety methods as advocated by the 
bureau. 

Training is given without cost to the miner or oper- 
ator and at a time convenient to both; in fact, under 
special conditions in some camps classes have been held 
in the morning, afternoon and evening. Generally 
speaking, the best results have been obtained where 
mine rescue training has been given in the day time, 
as a miner, after a hard day’s work in the mines, is 
too tired mentally and physically to absorb the lectures 
which are given or to properly perform the necessary 
practice work. 

It might be of interest to speak briefly of the man- 
ner in which the men on the cars pass an average day. 
The crew arise at 7 a.m., and take their morning exer- 
cise, which consists of 10 min. of setting-up drill 
followed by a two-mile walk. From 8 to 8:30 they 
eat breakfast, and by this time a class of miners has 
usually arrived to receive the mine rescue training. 
By 12:30 p.m. the rescue training is completed for 
the day, and from 12:30 to 1:30 dinner is served. 
In the afternoon, from 1: 30 to 4: 30, a class of miners 
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is trained in first aid, while for the remainder of the 
afternoon the crew is busy putting the equipment in 
shape for the next day’s training or for an emergency 
call. Supper is served from 5: 30 to 6:30, and in the 
evening the men work on their reports, replenish the 
commissary and water supplies, show visitors through 
the car, give additional first-aid training, or talk with 
the miners and operators concerning first aid, rescue, 
safety and general mining subjects until possibly 10: 30, 
when they turn into bed with nothing to do until the 
morrow. 

The rescue training occupies five days of about four 
hours per day, and during this time the men are 
under oxygen from nine to ten hours. Most of the 
training work is done in the mines, and in atmospheres 
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on by a two-man crew; in fact, at times, owing to lack 
of funds, it was necessary to operate with only one man. 

When the work was first started the Bureau had prac- 
tically the only installation of mine rescue apparatus 
in this country, and first aid was but little known any- 
where except in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. 
The field campaign, however, had been very fruitful 
and mine inspectors, mine owners, miners and doctors 
had seen the value of the work and were taking a 
lively interest in it. First-aid and rescue contests were 
held throughout the country, and “safety first’? became 
a slogan in every mining district. 

The cars had been so successful when used as bases 
for spreading the safety movement that it was felt 
that they could serve an additional great service if 


of smoke or fumes and under conditions as nearly sim- the crews were increased so that data could be secured 
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ulating those at an explosion as possible. Both the 
foreman and first-aid miner are required to wear the 
rescue apparatus for a two-hour period each week in 
order to keep in constant training. 

The first-aid training and practice cover a period 
of five days, with a three-hour period each day. The 
work is very "practical, having been standardized for 
the Bureau of Mines by a committee of five prominent 
mining surgeons as a result of their years of experience 
in the treatment of mining accidents. 

The cars continued with this personnel for about one 
year when, owing to lack of funds and to the urgent 
need for engineers on other work, the engineers were 
withdrawn and up until November, 1914, only training 
work was attempted by the cars, and this was carried 


relating to the economy and efficiency of mining methods 
and the health and sanitation in mining towns. So, 
in November, 1914, after mature consideration, a min- 
ing engineer, a surgeon and a clerk were added to 
the crew of one of the cars. This fully manned car 
was operated in one of the large coal-producing states 
for approximately two years and very satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained; so much so, that three of our cars 
are Similarly manned at present and the others will be 
as soon as funds are available. 

By 1915 all of the cars were in a bad state of repair 
and three of them were condemned. All cars were 
of wood, and in order to comply with interstate Com- 
merce Commission requirements it was necessary that 
steel underframes be applied to the remaining five. To 
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replace the condemned cars Congress provided money 
for the purchase of three modern all-steel cars, which 
were delivered early in this year. These cars were the 
first to be designed and built in accordance with the 
Bureau’s own plans and specifications. Living quarters 
on these cars are much more comfortable than on the 
old ones, and each car is provided with an electric light- 
ing system. Three additional cars will be completed 
this fiscal year and probably three the following year, 
making a total of 14 cars. All of the new cars will 
carry a full crew of six men. 

It is intended that the new cars shall remain in 

training service for possibly ten months of the year, 
only departing from its fixed itinerary in case of a 
cali to a mine explosion or other disaster. Ordinarily 
the operators and mine officials and the state inspection 
force are provided with the cars’ itineraries, so that in 
case of trouble they will not be delayed in securing 
the services of the car and its crew. 
In some districts where the mining is concentrated 
or where the railroad facilities are poor, it has been 
found advisable to provide motor trucks to carry the 
equipment for training and disaster work. These are 
located at Pittsburgh, Penn., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Seattle, Wash. The cars are headquartered at present 
at the following points: Car 1 at Reno, Nev.; Car 2 
at Raton, N. M.; Car 3 at Evansville, Ind.; Car 4 at 
Pittsburg, Kan.; Car 5 at Butte, Mont.; Car 6 at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; Car 7 at Ironwood, Mich.; Car 8 at 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

I might speak briefly of the organization of the work. 
All of the cars and stations come under the super- 
vision of the mine safety engineer, who is headquartered 
at Pittsburgh, Penn. The first-aid and rescue men 
report through the car engineer to him. The car engi- 
neers report to him on all matters pertaining to first- 
aid and rescue work and are subject to his orders in 
time of disaster. 

In closing, I might mention a few of the results 
obtained. Approximately 35,000 miners have received 
the complete course in first aid to the injured, and 
15,000 have received the complete training in the use 
of the mine rescue apparatus. In addition, many other 
thousands have received partial training. An average 
of 35,000 persons per year attend the various lectures 
given by the instructors. 

Bureau men have given service with rescue apparatus 
or made investigations at over 450 disasters, and the 
value of the apparatus on these occasions, as exempli- 
fied by their work, has been shown by the fact that 
in the State of Pennsylvania alone over 100 operators 
have purchased rescue equipment. Miners have been 
trained in first aid in every section, and the value of 
the work done by these men is evidenced in that 
hundreds of mining companies now employ instructors 
whose main duties are to teach the rescue and first-aid 
work. 

Many of the bureau-trained men and bureau em- 
ployees have been called to this line of endeavor. Our 
records show that many lives have been saved by 
miners trained in first aid, while the severity of 
injuries of others has been reduced so that they have 
been enabled to resume work much sooner than they 
could otherwise. This is a conservation which it is 
difficult to estimate in dollars and cents. 
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Of late the Bureau’s motion pictures have been widely 
used and have been of great value in showing the miner, 
especially the unlearned and foreign miner, the various 
common dangerous practice and the dangers that accom- 
pany them together with the safe and proper methods. 


India’s Coal 


The quantity of coal produced in British India in 
1916 was 16,419,082 tons, an increase of 66,602 tons. 
For Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 15,734,598 tons were pro- 
duced. The total exports of coal fell by 17 per cent. in 
quantity and by 19 per cent. in value, but exports of 
coal to foreign countries rose by 2 per cent. in volume to 
practically the same figure as the average of the previ- 
ous quinquennium. As much as 64 per cent. went to 
Ceylon, exclusive of shipments on Government account, 
and while Colombo obtained less from the United King- 
dom, South Africa and Australia, Japan sent more and 
20,574 tons were received from Mozambique. 

Though considerably less than in pre-war years, the 
Straits Settlement demand rose by 48 per cent.; Japan, 
their chief source of supply, sent less and the deficiency 
was made up by larger supplies from India and China. 
Shipments from Calcutta to Siam were 5438 tons, Egypt 
9250 and French Somaliland 12,487 tons. There has 
been a marked tendency to rail coal from the pit head 
to ports formerly supplied by sea from Calcutta. In- 
deed the quantity sent away from Bengal, Bihar and 
Oriss by rail and river has risen from 5,020,184 to 
6,971,832 tons, of which Bombay received 36 per cent., 
the United Provinces 19, the Punjab 16 and Madras 8. 

Bunker coal supplies dwindled by 11 per cent., owing 
to some extent to the control of supplies to neutral 
vessels. From collieries not requisitioned by the Govy- 
ernment coal has been controlled since January, 1917, 
and this has been worked through a special committee. 
In the foreign trade the number of voyages made by 
steamers carrying coal rose from 132 to 143, and in the 
coasting trade voyages fell from 122 to 77 only. Cargo 
and bunker coal loaded into Government vessels and hired 
transports are not included. As much as 479,227 tons 
went away as compared with 55,521 tons. in the previous 
year, equivalent to an increase of 763 per cent. 


Supply of Air in Barricaded Place 


In connection with the Bruceville, Ind., explosion, 
the question has been raised as to the length of time 
a party can live inside a barricade with the air orig- 
inally inclosed therein. 

In 3000 cu.ft. of space there would be 600 cu.ft. 
of oxygen. As the oxygen is consumed an almost 
equal amount of CO, is produced. A person could live 
in air containing 13 per cent. oxygen; this would allow 
210 cu.ft. of oxygen to be consumed before serious 
trouble would be experienced. In a state of rest, if 
he kept cool and unexcited, a man would not con- 
sume more than 0.4 or 0.5 liter of oxygen in a minute. 
As there are 28.316 liters in a cubic foot there would 
be 5946 liters in 210 cu.ft. of oxygen, or sufficient 
to last one man 200 to 250 hours. At the end of 
this period the resultant air would contain about 6 
per cent. CO, and breathing would be deep and labori- 
ous—Year Book of United States Bureau of Mines. 
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New Prices for Jellico District 


Among the important events of the week was the fix- 
ing of a new schedule of prices for the Jellico district. 
In handing down the new prices, the following condition 
was imposed: “If, upon completion of the investigations 
now being made of operators’ costs in the field affected, 
it is found that these changes are not justified, further 
modifications will be made at once.” Coal mined in 
the following counties is not to be sold in excess of the 
prices indicated: 


Slack or 


Prepared 
Screenings 


Sizes 


Run-of- 
Mine 


The Counties of McCreary, Pulaski, Rock- 
castle, Jackson, Lee, Wolfe, Morgan, Law- 
rence, Johnson, Martin, Whitley, Laurel, 
Clay, Owsley, Knox, Bell, Breathitt, Perry, 
Leslie, Harlan, Magoffin, Boyd, Carter, 
Pike, and all of Floyd, Knott and Letcher 
Counties, excepting coal produced from the 
thick vein Elkhorn district in these three 
counties, in the State of Kentucky...... 

The Counties of Scott, Campbell, Claiborne, 
Anderson, and Morgan, in the State of 


$2.40 $2.65 $2.15 


Tennessee ‘ : ee 2.40 2.65 25S 
Mines operated near St. Charles, Lee County, 
Virginia, by the Darby Coal Mining Co., 
Black Mountain Mining Co., Virginia Lee 
Co., Old Virginia Coal Co., United Collier- 
ies Co., Inc., and Benedict Coal Corpora- 


tion, in the State of Virginia........ 2.40 


Regarding Shipments of Anthracite 


Two announcements were made during the week cov- 
ering the movement of anthracite coal. Salient por- 
tions of these announcements follow: 


Shipments of anthracite coal to New England, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Buffalo and Erie during the first eight 
months of the present year have been heavier by 2,593,817 
tons than during the corresponding period last year, ac- 
cording to figures given out by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

New York received 12,666,650 tons last year and 13,912,- 
384 this year, a gain of 1,245,734 tons. The figures for 
Philadelphia are 4,186,698 and 4,927,992 for 1916 and 1917 
respectively, a gain of 741,294 tons. New England last year 
got 3,438,242 tons by rail and 2,351,995 by barge, a total of 
5,790,237 tons. This year the figures are 4,195,575 by rail 
and 2,260,366 by barge, a total of 6,455,941 tons, showing a 
gain of 665,704 tons. 

In only one case among the cities named is there a loss. 
Buffalo and Erie, taken together, got 4,346,917 tons last 
year and 4,288,002 this year, showing a loss of 58,915 tons. 
This is attributed to the cold, late spring, which permitted 
little or no coal to be carried over, and to the Fuel Admin- 
istration’s policy to ship coal past the Lake ports to the 
needy Northwest before the close of navigation. The 
deficiency will be made up later, and special emergency calls 
for coal, if authentic, will receive prompt consideration at 
Washington. 

Anthracite is being shipped at present in large quantities 
to the Northwest, New England and other parts of the 
country that need it particularly. Shipments to New Eng- 
land during the first eight months of 1917 were 665.704 
tons greater than for the corresponding period last year, 
according to figures furnished the Fuel Administration by 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
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Aggregate shipments for the first eight months of this 


year were 6,455,941. Last year they were 5,790,237. Ship- 

jents from the anthracite region have been going forward 
to New England for the past two months in 50-car trains 
at the rate of two trains or more a day. J. J. Storrow, 
Federal Fuel Administrator at. Washington, is the guiding 
hand in distribution within the territory under his juris- 
diction. 

Because of the late spring, shipments of anthracite to 
the Upper Lake ports to Sept. 1 were slightly less than 
up to the same time last year. The priority order by which 
a continuous flow of coal is going westward by water is 
expected to remedy this soon. The tardy spring reduced coal 
stocks in the Lake region, so that very little was carried 
over, which is an abnormal situation. The playing out of 
natura! gas in Ohio and Indiana has added to the demand 
of the Middle West for anthracite. People there have stoves 
that are ill-adapted to bituminous, they say, although there 
is much soft coal in both states. 


Production Statistics 


While production of coal in 1917 will be 10 per cent. 
greater than was the record-breaking output of 1916, 
and will be 25 per cent. greater than was the production 
of 1915, the increase in the consumption of coal in 1917 
has been greatly in excess of the increase in production. 
These are the conclusions of the United States Geological 
Survey which has just issued an exhaustive statistical 
statement dealing with the more important phases of 
the coal situation. With the exception of February, the 
production of coal in 1917 has been greater each moni: 
than for the corresponding months of 1916. Even in 
August, when there were several limiting factors inter- 
fering importantly with production, the output of coal 
was 42,341,809 tons, as compared with 38,238,081 tons 
for August of last year. These figures are exclusive of 
the coal made into beehive coke at the mines. 

Coke production during 1917 is running slightly be- 
hind the record of 1916 for the first eight months of 
the year. The fixing of a $6 price for coke, however, 
is expected to stimulate the production of coke during 
the last three months of the current year. One of the 
four tables which were issued with the Survey’s state- 
ment shows the average production per working day 
by months during 1916 and during the first eight months 
of 1917. Another of the tables showing the cumulative 
monthly production shows that at the end of August, 
1917, as much coal had been produced as was produced 
up to the end of September of the year before. Tho 
falling off in the production of beehive coke during 
the first eight months of 1917 amounted to 413,730 tons 
less than the output of the corresponding period of 1916. 

A résumé is also given of the production per working 
day by weeks from June 2 to Sept. 22. The week ended 
July 14 showed the highest production, when the daily 
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average came close to 2,000,000 tons. Arrangements 
have been completed whereby the Survey’s weekly re- 
ports in the future will be published one week after the 
period they represent. The report for the week ended 
Oct. 6 estimates the production of bituminous coal at 
10,587,593 net tons. This is a decrease of 3.4 per cent. 
as compared with the production for the week ended 
Sept. 29. While the production still is greater than in 
October of last year, it is less than that which was 
obtained in November of 1916. If production is to 
continue in excess of that of the corresponding week of 
last year, a decided improvement must be registered 
within the next two weeks. 

An improvement in coke production took place in the 
Connellsville region during the week ended Oct. 6. The 
mines were operated at 72.7 per cent. of full-time ca- 
pacity. The principal limiting factor was shortage of 
labor. The country’s production of beehive coke during 
the week ended Oct. 6 is estimated by the Geological Sur- 
vey as 651,251 net tons. 


National Coal Association Active 


The National Coal Association is urging the Fuel Ad- 
ministration and the Commission on Car Service to 
take steps which will insure priority in the movement of 
coal over less important freight. While it is recognized 
that foodstuffs, material for munitions and certain other 
articles must be moved ahead of coal, it is believed 
that the situation is sufficiently serious to give coal 
the preference over all other freight except in the few 
cases where other products are needed more urgently. 
The Coal Association has a record of specific instances 
in which cars loaded with coal have been allowed to 
stand on sidings for days at a time while scores of 
trains passed with a considerable portion of their cars 
loaded with materials far less important to the country. 

Another ruling which the Coal Association hopes to 
secure would make it mandatory that all open-top cars 
be distributed first to coal mines. 


Fuel Administration Criticized 


W. L. Bowman, an attorney of New York City, has 
sent a letter to Fuel Administrator Garfield in which he 
severely criticizes some of the actions of Dr. Garfield 
and tells him that he is keeping the coal trade in sus- 
pense by his failure to answer. questions of interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Bowman also tells Dr. Garfield that he is re- 
ported as expressing opinions contrary to the provisions 
of the President’s proclamation. The letter follows: 


The writer, who was born and brought up in the anthra- 
cite coal region, who has worked as a mining engineer in 
the bituminous coal region, and who has at all times been 
closely in touch with the coal trade, has viewed with surprise 
and dismay some of your actions as Fuel Administrator. 
I refer especially to the apparently deliberate intention on 
your part to keep the coal trade in suspense by refusing to 
answer questions of interpretation sent you, and to your 
reported interpretation in the case where a dealer is under 
contract to buy coal from a producer at a price largely in 
excess of that named by the President in his proclamation 
of Aug. 21, 1917, and where such dealer has not resold the 
coal by contract. ; 

I am informed that it was your opinion which was given 
due publicity in a certain coal trade journal, that a jobber 
under contract to pay the mines a high price for bituminous 
coal must sell that coal at the prices fixed in the President’s 
proclamation plus the allowed gross margin of 15c. per net 
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ton. To take a specific example, this was understood to 
mean by the trade that where a dealer in good faith and by 
the exercise of his best business judgment had entered into 
a contract with a mine to purchase a certain amount of 
bituminous coal for the period of a year from Apr. 1, 1917, 
at $4 per net ton f.o.b. cars mines, and where his trade was 
of the kind which did not contract, but ordered as they 
required, he must sell such coal for $2.15 per net ton, and 
thus take a loss of practically $2 a ton. 

I know of certain dealers who, believing in your reported 
opinion, did that very thing, although you know that the 
President’s proclamation contained a statement showing the 
contrary to be the fact; namely: “For the buying and sell- 
ing of bituminous coal a jobber shall not add to his pur- 
chase price a gross margin in excess of 15c. per ton of 2000 
lb.” This certainly allowed a dealer to use his purchase 
price and not $2 as a basis for figuring his selling price. 
I am further informed that those dealers who did not follow 
your reported opinion and take a loss acted largely upon 
the personal opinions of your field men, that they could sell 
for cost plus 15 cents. 

Upon the issuance of your orders No. 101, paragraph 11 
was taken by the newspapers, coal trade journals and by 
the dealers and public in general to confirm your previous 
reported opinion in this regard. Personally I believe that 
paragraph is so indefinite that it does not carry out your 
opinion if that was the intent of that paragraph. The result 
of order No. 101 has been to cause untold distress and 
worry among the coal dealers, and when they have written 
to Washington for an interpretation, the usual reply is as 
follows: 

“The inclosed publication No. 101 will undoubtedly give 
you the necessary information.” 

Even telegrams stating a specific case receive no response. 
What can a dealer do under such circumstances? He cer- 
tainly cannot continue his business facing either a fine of 
$5000 and two years’ imprisonment for each transaction, 
or a loss of $2 for each ton sold. Thus if every dealer 
understood paragraph 11 to require him to sell at such 
losses, and took the only safe step, he would discontinue 
business even although it might involve the loss of thou- 
sands of dollars in goodwill, not to mention giving up a life 
business and a possible sole source of family support. This 
you can easily recognize would mean chaos in the coal trade 
and untold and useless losses. 

There would seem to be hardly any question that any 
order of the Government requiring a dealer to actually lose 
$2 a ton on all coal sold to his own personal customers 
would be unconstitutional. Fortunately this question of 
constitutionality would not seem to arise, because the ex- 
press congressional authority under which you act provides 
in section 25 as follows: 

“In fixing such prices (maximum prices) for dealers, the 
commission (Federal Trade Commission) shall allow the cost 
to the dealer and shall add thereto a just and reasonable sum 
for his profit in the transaction.” 

Why do you not comply with this requirement, relieve 
the present distress of the coal dealers and the consequent 
interruption of business, by immediately making public 
your interpretation of paragraph 11 in conformity with that 
portion of section 25 which I have quoted above, and also in 
conformity with paragraph 2 under the title ‘“Jobbers’ 
spy as of the President’s proclamation dated Aug. 23, 

If, on the other hand, your interpretation is in accordance 
with your reported opinion, then you should immediately 
advise the coal dealers of that fact, so that they may know 
where they stand, and that they will have to make their 
decision accordingly. 

Because so many of the coal dealers are having sleepless 
nights over the present situation, I shall attempt to give 
this letter the same publicity as has been given to your opin- 
ion, in the hope that it may somewhat relieve the unfortu- 
nate situation, and in so doing I especially call attention to 
the fact that the punishment prescribed by the congressional 
act is only applicable where the prices “have been fixed as 
herein provided”; hence this would seem to indicate that 
unless you do allow the cost to the dealer and a just and 
reasonable sum for his profit in the transaction, any other 
price that you may fix can be disregarded with impunity 
and without any fear of punishment under the act. 

Hoping that you will receive this letter in the kindly spirit 
in which it is written, and accord it such attention as will 
correct the injustice of which I complain, so that you will 
actually encourage the production, conserve the supply. and 
control the distribution of fuel, as was the expressed inten- 
tion of thé congressional act from which you derived your 
power, I am, very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) WILLIAM L. Bowman, C.E., LL.B. 
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Miscellaneous Washington Notes 


No decision in the matter of increased prices for 
coal at the mines in the Central Competitive District is 
expected for at least a week. The operators in the four 
states this week will present their figures showing the 
increase in costs, if the new schedule of wages is put 
into effect. These figures will have to be digested be- 
fore Dr. Garfield will announce any decision with regard 
to prices. 

% * %* 

At both the Fuel Administration and the offices of 
the National Coal Association, predictions are that the 
meeting of coal operators to be held Oct. 23 in Pitts- 
burgh will be the most important gathering of coal men 
that ever has taken place.- There is no disguising the 
concern that is felt here both in and out of official 
circles that the coal situation is in a dangerous strait, 
and that operators must concentrate ‘on greater pro- 
duction. . 

All state fuel administrators were instructed Wed- 
nesday by telegraph by Dr. Garfield that all emergency 
requirements of coal would be apportioned through the 
Washington office. The state administrators were asked 
not to attempt to apportion emergency orders among 
operators or jobbers, since distribution of coal offers 
fully as great a problem as production. The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator is casting about to find a traffic director 
for his staff. He expects to secure the services of a 
railroad traffic official who has had long experience. 

+ %& & 

In order to secure an even greater production of an- 
thracite coal and to aid in securing its distribution, the 
anthracite operators, who conferred with Dr. Garfield 
Tuesday, will name a representative man in their indus- 
try to serve as an assistant to L. A. Snead, who is in 
charge of the division of fuel supplies of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. To accept the position it will be necessary 
for the representative of the anthracite operators to 
sever all connection with the business for the time being. 
The Government’s requirements of anthracite will be 
handled in the future by a committee of three. It was 
brought out at the meeting that there has been produced 
to date 8,000,000 tons more anthracite than had been 
produced at this time last year. The operators pledged 
their full support to the Fuel Administration in its 
efforts to solve the coal problem. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting, 

Dec. 14 and 15, at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Sec- 
retary, Charles W. Strickland, Sturgis, Kentucky. 
_ American Association of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 4 to 7 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New. York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting, Dec. 5 and 6, at Pittsburgh, Penn. Secretary, 
H. D. Mason, Jr., 541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Illincis Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 17, 

at Springfield, Ill. 
Hlinois. 
' National Coal Jcbbers’ Association will hold. its first 
annual ‘convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 
24-25. Treasurer, L. Romanski, Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Alexander Bryden 


Alexander Bryden, one of the veteran mining engi- 
neers in the anthracite coal fields, died at his home in 
Dunmore, Penn., on Sept. 26. He was aged 67 years. 
Surviving him are three daughters and one son. 

Alexander Bryden was born in Carbondale, Lacka- 
wanna County, Pennsylvania, July 2, 1850. He lived in 
Jenkins township, Luzerne County, as a boy and was 
graduated from Lafayette College in the class of 1871 
with the degree of mining engineer. He had been en- 
gaged in engineer work previously for the Pennsy]l- 
vania Coal Co. In 1878 he went to Central City, Colo., 
as assistant superintendent of a gold mine in which 





ALEXANDER BRYDEN 


members of the board of directors in the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. were interested. He returned a year later, but 
again in 1880 went west as superintendent of the Colo- 
rado Prince Gold Mining Co., at Leadville, where he re- 
mained for 23 years. 

On his return he became mine foreman for the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. at Pittston, but soon went to Arizona 
as superintendent of the Detroit Copper Mining Co. 
In 1884 he returned once more and became assistant 
mine superintendent at Pittston for the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., in 1895 being made superintendent of both 
Pittston and Dunmore mines, until the purchase of these 
interests by the Erie in 1901. He remained as mining 
engineer for a year when he became consulting engineer 
for the Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Hillside Coal Co. 
and the New York, Susquehanna & Western Coal Co., of- 
fices that he still retained at the time of his death. 
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General Labor Review 


Increases of prices are heralded by economists as a means 
of increasing the production of the articles thus increased 
in value. Sometimes this applies well to labor, but at other 
times the opposite effect results. It is to be feared that 
the recent increase of wage, if consummated, will only pre- 
duce strikes, unrest and diminished production. 

‘The mine workers in northern Illinois are discontented 
because the tonnage prices are increased equally in all 
fields and not proportionately to the rates hitherto paid. 
They argue that in consequence the mining of northern 
Illinois coal becomes relatively decreasingly attractive as an 
occupation. The operators argue, and in this they are 
backed by thinking union men, that wage increases which 
are proportional to previous wage rates increase progres- 
sively the handicaps against the operators in the fields 
paying the higher wage rates and ultimately entirely close 
their market, laying their men idle. 


Pro Rata Wage Increase Just but Burdensome 


The northern Illinois miners, who have built themselves 
good homes and established themselves in a happycommunity 
life, will do well to remember that these homes and ‘these 
social surroundings will do them no good if there is no work 
' to be obtained. By putting up the wage scale, they will 
make working time slack and mines few; then local real- 
estate values will decline and their earnings of a lifetime 
will be swept away. They will do far better to listen to 
Frank Farrington, the president of the state union, than 
to Pio Franckey, who is so keenly anxious to raise their 
wage scale that he is willing in so doing to destroy their 
industry and wipe out their accumulations. 

Partly as a result apparently of the increase in wages 
being specific instead of pro rata, and partly doubtless for 
the purpose of hurrying the hand of the temporizing coal dic- 
tator, H. A. Garfield, the miners in northern Illinois to the 
number of 10,000 to 15,000 have come out on strike and so 
are paralyzing the war preparations, laying other. work- 
ingmen idle and causing countless persons to freeze. Almost 
all the men along the. Chicago & Alton R.R. between St. 
Louis and Springfield are on strike, the men at Auburn, 
Virdin and Girard leading the way. Thus the proposed in- 
crease in wage-has merely decreased the tonnage. In In- 
diana also 6000 men have gone on strike. 


Mine Worker Should Justify a High Wage Rate 


It is likely that the increases will decrease production 
in other ways. More wages give the mine workers more 
power to conduct strikes. Less profits to the operators 
make them less able to meet the situation, and usually a 
poverty-stricken operator has more strikes than one who 
makes money. Larger wages per ton of product make the 
miners less disposed to work so hard. 

Consequently the public may well find that the higher 
wage of the miner and other mine workers is directly op- 
posed to the interest of the consumer. If the mine worker 
would work harder and buy Liberty Bonds out of his 
greater earnings, everyone would wish him well; but in- 
stead he too often does less, strikes more and is discon- 
tented. The patriotic mine workers, and they are many, 
must be heartily disgusted with these men when they recall 
that they are their fellow union men and compatriots. 

The settlement in the nonunion fields of southeastern 
Kentucky and in Tennessee appears likely to be balanced 
by a strike in the Southwestern coal fields of Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. In these states the labor 
leaders are worse than the men they lead, which cannot be 
said of the northern regions. It is the labor leaders who 
are inducing the men to strike in the Southwest. 
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Needless to say the men who elect such rapscallions to 
office are quite likely to follow their evil counsel. The 
presidents and secretaries of Districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25 
met in unholy conference on Oct. 15 and decided to call a 
strike for Oct. 19, 35,000 men thus threatening to cease 
work. These evil-minded men want the penalty system 
abolished, a system which they have agreed upon, which 
applies both to operators and miners and which is perfectly 
just if not perfectly advisable. 

Any man who goes on strike in violation of his contract 
is liable to a fine of 50c. a day for every day he is idle. The 
company is similarly liable to every man in case of a lock- 
out. As there are arrangements for the discussion and 
adjudication of difficulties, and as the rules make all such 
adjudications date from the time of the complaint, there is 
no reason to strike and therefore no reason to invite the 
infliction of a penalty. 


Mine Worker’s Word Should Be a Bond 


The fine is for a deliberate violation of the pledge of the 
person fined. If the state and national laws were adequate, 
these fines and even heavier fines might be collected by law 
of the workingman who violated his pledge. Somehow the 
jaw in this democratic country seems to have fallen into the 
belief that the workingman’s word is not the word of a 
free man and a gentleman, and consequently cannot be en- 
forced by law, and the workingman urges that he is not an 
honorable person like other men and his word must not be 
taken too seriously. 

This is not our judgment of the mine worker; it is the 
mine worker’s judgment of himself. He strikes against 
paying the just fines to which he agreed, and now even goes 
so far as to strike in violation of his agreement for their 
abolishment. He wants the right, denied always to the self- 
respecting, to cast his word, his pledge, his promise to the 
wind at his pleasure. He urges thereby that he is something 
less than a man, and that for him the law must be consid- 
erate and pitying. We are sorry that the mine workers of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri rate themselves 
so painfully below the rest of humanity. 


Garfield Says Wage Increase Is Fair 


Dr. H. A. Garfield has written that “Strikes must not 
take place. If they have been ordered, the order ought to 
be revoked at once. The terms of the agreement agreed 
upon at Washington between operators and miners are fair. 
I understand that the only clause objected to is the clause 
providing for penalty. It is just that this should be agreed 
to. I shall use every power committed to me to prevent 
strikes and warn you against allowing the order to stand. 
If you cannot compose your at-home differences with the 
operators, meet me here at Washington, meanwhile keeping 
the mines at work.” 

Of course, the anthracite mine workers hope to partici- 
pate in the wage increase of the bituminous men, and ap- 
parently the anthracite operators are perfectly willing, if 
the public will make up for the increase by paying more 
for the coal it buys. 


Anthracite Men Naturally Want Increase Also 


The anthracite mine workers want an increase of $1.40 
a day for ail men except door tenders, drivers and timber- 
men. Boys who are now getting less than men’s wages and 
more than $1.90 a day are to be raised, if the demand is 
granted, $1 per day. For other boys and workmen not 
included in the first classification, 75c. per day advance 
will be asked. The contract miners will ask an increase of 
10c. per ton. The miners’ laborers receive about one-third 
of the gross earnings made by each partnership of miner 
and laborer, and their share will not be chanced. 
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It’s All According to the Point 
of View 


Ne the editor of a well-known house organ blos- 
soms forth with the suggestion that the regulation 
of coal prices should be from the bin backward to the 
mine. He says: 

I suppose that under our interpretation of the law of 
supply and demand it is necessary for the Government to 
arrive at the cost of coal before it can decide upon a fair 
retail price. Still, a frank acknowledgment of this neces- 
sity does not prevent most of us from wishing that Uncle 
Sam might have started at the bin and worked back to the 
mine. Very few of us have mines, but most of us have 
bins—some of them even yet unfilled; so it is natural, and 
perhaps excusable, that we should be more concerned about 
the price of coal at the bin than at the mine. Why wouldn’t 
it be just as fair for our Government, acting in its present 
paternal capacity, to determine what I can afford to pay 
for coal at the bin and let the other costs go hang, as to 
figure out a profit at the mine and let me go hang? At 
any rate, I can’t shake off the delusion (?) that my bin 
is of much greater consequence to me than some one else’s 
mine. Mayhap a few other- misguided folk share this 
ridiculous view with me. 


We also have a delusion, and in addition an im- 
portant suggestion. The coal operators are large 
consumers of the products our editorial friend is in- 
terested in selling. Let us start this reversal of the 
usual order of things by applying the principle that 
is suggested to the particular equipment of the com- 
pany that pays our friend a salary for thinking out 
such a subtle plan. Coal-mining people will be pleased 
to advise the Government just what they think they 
would like to pay for their machinery and other sup- 
plies. Following the fixing of this consumer’s price, 
the authorities in Washington can then work back to 
the manufacturer, and we have no doubt he will accept 
with gratitude what is left after a few agents and 
middlemen have pocketed their share. The plan is so 
delightful to think about we should not limit its action. 
Let’s apply it to our butcher, our grocer and our tailor; 
we know they would be pleased. 


The Department of Mines and 
Minerals in Illinois | 


HE State of Illinois has always been progressive, 

and this feature is particularly noticeable in the 
recent reorganization of the administrative branch of 
the state government. Early in the present year a bill 
passed the state legislature. and a law was enacted hav- 
ing for its purpose the consolidation of the numerous 
branches representing and controlling the coal-mining 
industry in Illinois. 

Under the new law, there was created the Department 
of Mines and Minerals, which absorbed and placed un- 
der one head no less than four separate organizations; 
namely, the State Mining Board with its chief clerk; the 
Board of State Mine Inspectors; the Miners’ Examin- 
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ing Commissioners, or Miners’ Examining Board, and 
the Mine-Fire Fighting and Rescue Station Commission, 
together with the superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents of the mine-rescue stations. 

The organization of the Department of Mines and 
Minerals has resulted in re-creating the branch known 
as the State Mining Board, which is now styled “the 
Mining Board,” and the “Miners’ Examining Board,” 
which retains its former title. The department consists 
of the following divisions, together with their newly 
appointed officers: 

Department of Mines and Minerals—Evan D. John, 
director, Carbondale; Martin Bolt, assistant director, 
Springfield. 

The Mining Board—Evan D. John, director; M. S. 
Coleman, Harrisburg; James Needham, Chicago; Wil- 
liam Hutton, Duquoin; James Richards, Belleville. 

Miners’ Examining Board—William Hall, president, 
Springfield; William H. Turner, treasurer, Collinsville; 
John A. Tuttle, secretary, Harrisburg; Joseph C. Viano, 
Coal City. 

Division of Mine Inspection—There are 12 inspection 
districts in the State of Illinois, each district being in 
charge of a state mine inspector, who is appointed by 
the governor for a term of two years, beginning July 1. 
The present state mine inspectors are the following: 
Walter A. Waite, Spring Valley; William E. Kidd, 
Peoria; Thomas P. Back, Canton; Robert Reavley, 
Riverton; Joseph Haskins, Catlin; Thomas A. Lewis, 
Litchfield; Robert Pettigrew, Collinsville; Thomas C. 
Wright, Belleville; Joseph C. Thompson, Murphysboro; 
Frank Rosbottom, Benton; George Bagwell, Eldorado; 
Henry T. Bannister, Herrin. 

Division of Economic Investigation—James Taylor, 
Peoria, investigator. The purpose of this division is 
to investigate the methods and conditions of mining coal 
in the State of Illinois, with special reference to the 
safety of human lives and property and the conservation 
of coal deposits. 

Division of Mine Rescue and First Aid—There are, at 
present, six mine-rescue stations in the state, in charge 
of the following superintendents: Alexander Skelton, 
Harrisburg; Thomas Rogers, LaSalle; Thomas English, 
Springfield; James Robertson, Duquoin; James Towal, 
Benton; James Weir, Herrin. 

As thus organized, the Department of Mines and Min- 
erals is called upon to administer a number of laws more 
or less scattered throughout the statutes of the state. 
The department has just published a pamphlet of 93 
pages containing the several laws under which the de- 
partment must operate. These laws have been compiled 
and indexed for reference by Edward J. Brundage, 
attorney general, Springfield. The pamphlet contains 
numerous annotations and references of interest that 
serve to elucidate the text of the law. Copies of this 
pamphlet can be obtained by writing the Department of 
Mines and Minerals, Springfield. 
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Fatalities Due to Explosives 


F THERE is anyone who opposes the use of permissi- 

ble explosives in coal mines, he has only to review 
the recent data on explosives issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, to be convinced that his judgment is in error. 

Fourteen years ago, when 9.8 per cent. of the fatali- 
ties at bituminous mines were due to the use of ex- 
plosives, the total quantity of permissible explosives 
used in these mines was less than 250,000 lb. annually. 
Today less than 3 per cent. of the fatalities are due to 
the misuse of explosives, and the consumption of the so- 
called safety explosives in bituminous mines has reached 
the enormous total of nearly 22,000,000 lb. annually. 
These are figures that need no argument to support the 
message they convey. 


A Foreign Language Newspaper 


E ARE glad to call attention to a foreign lan- 

guage newspaper published in the Hungarian lan- 
guage, one that circulates among the miners and is con- 
ducting a safety-first campaign. It is the Hungarian 
Workmen’s Journal, or Magyar Munkaslap. 

Much has been said about the suppression of organs 
not written in English, but the services of the Govern- 
ment should be directed solely to the restraining of dis- 
loyal utterances. There should be no attempt by the 
suppression of newspapers in foreign languages to pre- 
vent men from learning what they need to know about 
this country and the proper conduct of their work. We 
are all too apt to look to official and company efforts for 
the promotion of safety civic virtue and patriotism. 

After ail, the best work that can be done will be per- 
formed by the workmen themselves and not by agencies 
beyond their control. There is much hope that papers 
in foreign languages will do the work that is being less 
effectively performed by corporations and bureaus in 
bulletins posted and distributed. To those who are try- 
ing to promote the welfare of the workingman, codpera- 
tion with such newspapers is suggested. 


Food Conservation in the Home 


LARGE part of the $700,000,000 food waste in this 

country is good food which is allowed to get into 
garbage pails and kitchen sinks. Don’t throw out any 
left-overs that can be reheated or combined with other 
food to make palatable and nourishing dishes. 

Every bit of uneaten cereal can be used to thicken 
soups, stews and gravies. Stale bread can be used as a 
basis for many attractive meat dishes, hot-breads and 
deserts. Every drop of sour milk can be used, and all 
particles of meat and fish can be combined with cereals 
and vegetables in making fish cakes, meat pies, etc. The 
careless paring of potatoes and fruits often results in 
a waste of 20 per cent. of the food material. The out- 
side leaves of lettuce and the tops of many vegetables 
make desirable cooked “‘greens,”’ or even salads. 

The present is a time when every mining man who is 
the head of a family should make it his business to knoy 
what food and how much food his family actually 
needs to be efficient. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., will send valuable bulletins 
to anyone requesting them, telling about the nature and 
uses of foods and how to feed a family economically. 
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War Conditions Necessitate Improved 
Industrial Methods 


HE great nations of the world now realize that old 

ideas and easy-going uneconomical systems of in- 
dustrial operation must no longer prevail. The world 
war has changed our perspective. We must conserve 
material, capital and labor, and this cannot be done 
effectively unless we understand all the relationships 
these important factors bear one to the other. 

This is an age of committees and commissions, most 
of them created for the purpose of collecting data to 
help solve the serious problems of the war. Out of all 
this whirlwind of words some good may come, and the 
progress of nations be controlled and directed through 
the organization of so much knowledge. 

The coal-mining business, like all other great in- 
dustries, must now come in for its share of scientific 
investigation. There are those who undoubtedly be- 
lieve that in an industry which deals with the pro- 
duction of a single product, which product is later sold 
in the state in which it exists in nature, research can ac- 
complish but little. Nevertheless great opportunities 
here exist. For example, it was such scientific in- 
vestigation that brought about the manufacture of 
artificial dyes from coal tar, which discovery has re- 
sulted in the building of a great industry. It is quite 
likely that continued research will some day result in 
legislation that will make it unlawful to sell coal as 
coal, and require that this great natural product shall 
be disposed of only in the form of the resulting prod- 
ucts after distillation. Just a little consideration of 
the small proportion of useful value now received from 
each ton of coal mined will cause one to view the 
preceding statement with less credulity. 

Almost at every turn we encounter fuel waste. Take, 
for instance, the investigations in steel manufacture 
that led to the development of the Gayley dry blast. 
This method now permits the air supply of the modern 
blast furnace to be delivered in a dry condition. <A 
furnace uses 40,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, and it is a 
simple matter to calculate that before the Gayley sys- 
tem was introduced it was necessary to evaporate 164,- 
500 gal. of water in the firing of each furnace every 
month. The Gayley dry-blast method reduced this 
evaporation to 20,000 gal. and saves for the country 
and the steel industry 10 per cent. on fuel, in addition 
to affording a 10 per cent. increase in output. 

The coal industry has ever so many problems of a 
similar nature. Few of these problems but can be 
solved by proper research. If the war does nothing 
more for the coal industry than to subject it to the 
careful investigation of competent and ‘practical scien- 
tists, there will be some benefits to at least partially off- 
set the present losses resulting from the war. 





Dr. GARFIELD’S published remarks to the operators 
are bold words as coming from a man who has side- 
stepped his plain duty, has temporized with the public 
and shown a complete lack of morale. He had an oppor- 
tunity from the first to say whether he opposed wage 
increases, and whether he. would permit price advances. 
He deliberately made a noncommittal speech. If a 
general similarly neglected his plain duty, he would 
be courtmartialed for cowardice. 
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Working Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the request for sugges- 
tions as to the best method of working the seam of coal 
described by E. O. Carney, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509, 
allow me to submit the following outline of a plan I 
would adopt in working such a seam, assuming that the 
available funds and conditions underground permit. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, I would drive 
four entries abreast in the center of the field, which 
would permit the same amount of development on each 
side of the mine and afford a more uniform output of 
coal, by equalizing the length of haul on the cross-en- 
tries. As indicated in the figure, I would drive all 
entries 10 ft. wide and make the air courses generally 20 
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ft. wide, conditions permitting, so as to reduce the ex- 
pense of yardage in driving the air-courses. 

Of the main entries, the two center ones would be 
used as haulage roads, one being for loads and the other 
for empties, while the air-courses on either side of these 
would furnish either the intake or the return for their 
respective sides of the mine. If the mine is generating 
gas, the haulage roads should be made the intake en- 
tries, while the air-courses will then be the return 
for each respective side of the mine. 

I would make the main-entry pillars 70 ft. wide and 
the cross-entry and butt-entry pillars 50 ft. wide. The 
cross-entries should be driven about 1700 ft. apart, 
which will allow 40 rooms to be driven off the butts, 
which are 300 ft. apart. The rooms should be driven 
on 40-ft. centers and widened to 20 ft., leaving 20-ft. 
pillars between them. In driving rooms 300 ft. deep, 
I assume that the cars are pulled from the face of 
the room to the entry by a motor or mule. The pur- 
pose of driving the rooms so deep is to reduce the 
cost of entry driving; but this, of course, will depend 
much on the conditions in the seam. 
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STOEL CLL 


In working the rooms, as well as in driving the 
entries, I would leave the drawslate up, if possible, for 
the reason that a:soapstone roof is generally treacher- 
ous. The soapstone, in this district, has frequent ‘‘pots” 
which drop out without warning, and leaving the draw- 
slate up will give added support to these dangerous 
places, providing the slate is of a hard nature. 

Conditions permitting, I would drive the rooms 20 
ft. wide up to the limit, and draw back the 20-ft. pillars 
by driving crosscuts through them of the same width, 
if it was possible to use machines for cutting the coal. 
These crosscuts should be separated by stumps 10 or 
15 ft. wide, depending on the character of the coal. 

When a crosscut has been driven through the pillar 
the stump between it and the gob can be worked out 
with the pick, should it be unsafe to use the machines. 
The same process can be repeated until the entire pillar 
is drawn back, leaving only the entry stumps, which 
will be drawn when pulling back the entry pillars. As 
each pair of cross-entries is drawn back and abandoned, 
the switches and rails are pulled and used in other parts 
of the mine. MINE FOREMAN. 

Ohiopyle, Penn. 





Letier No. 2—Although I have never worked in the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 seam referred to in the inquiry of E. 
O. Carney, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509, I believe that the 
conditions there do not differ greatly from those that 
I have experienced in other mines where I have worked. 

From Mr. Carney’s statements, I assume that he has 
a uniform seam, 5 ft. in thickness, lying at a depth 
of 100 ft. below the surface of the valleys, which is in- 
creased to 500 ft. under the hills. I understand that 
this seam is overlaid with drawslate varying from 10 
to 14 in. in thickness, and has a floor of shale that has 
been found to give much trouble in a neighboring mine, 
by heaving badly. He states, also, that the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in the summer months, in that 
mine, caused by the swelling of the roof and the break- 
ing of the timbers. 

These conditions are not dissimilar to those in other 
localities and must be met by adopting a suitable 


- method of working that will provide greater pillar sup- 


port and prevent the occurrence of a squeeze or creep, 
which is the cause of the bottom heaving. As has been 
suggested, this trouble is chiefly due to the pillars being 
too small for the pressure they must support. 

Under these conditions, I would open the mine on the 
double-entry system, making the intake airway the 
haulage road. The entries should be driven on 50-ft. 
centers and have a width of 10 ft., making the entry 
pillars 40 ft. wide. The rooms should be driven on 40- 
ft. centers and opened 24 ft. wide, which makes the 
room pillars 16 ft. in width. 

If it is possible to install an electric plant at this 
mine, I would use shortwall Sullivan machines for cut- 
ting the coal, assuming that the mine is not generat- 
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ing gas. The use of these machines would probably 
make it unnecessary to do much shooting, as the coal 
can probably be wedged down when properly mined. 
This plan would eliminate the danger of solid shooting, 
which always disturbs the roof and causes heavy breaks 
and falls. It frequently happens that the roof rock 
breaks high enough to admit surface water, which 
would give much trouble in the mine. 

Particular attention must be given to the timbering 
of each working place when driving up the rooms and 
drawing back the pillars. If proper care is taken to 
maintain a uniform thickness of pillar and width of 
opening, I believe that, with the adoption of a proper 
method of working such as I have suggested, there 
would be little trouble in working this coal successfully. 

Worley, Ky. OSCAR JONES. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 3—One has only to turn his thoughts back 
to the time previous to the enactment of the certifica- 
tion law in Pennsylvania, in 1885, to realize how differ- 
ent was the work then required of the mine foreman 
from what are now the duties of that official. 

In the early days of coal mining in Pennsylvania, the 
mine foreman was little more than a tracklayer. He 
was a “jack-of-all-trades” and, although skilled and 
careful in the execution of his work, he was not the 
man required to take charge of the extended mine 
operations of the present day. In the development of 
the mining industry and the increased demand for coal, 
many difficulties from gas and water have been encoun- 
tered in the mines. The ventilation and drainage of 
mines, today, requires a knowledge of the theory and 
principles that the early mine foreman did not possess. 
The use of compressed air and electricity, in the me- 
chanical equipment of coal mines, and the introduction 
of coal cutters, haulage motors and other machinery, 
require men who understand their use and construction. 


UNEXPLAINABLE MINING ENACTMENT 


These conditions have brought, from time to time, 
changes in the mining law, first in 1893 and again in 
1911. But, speaking of mining enactments, the most 
difficult one to understand and comprehend the causes 
that led to its adoption is the act of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, approved June 1, 1915, which provided for 
the employment of uncertified men to act as mine fore- 
men in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania. This 
law has caused much discussion and given rise to a 
great difference of opinion in regard to its usefulness 
in promoting safety in mines. As has already been re- 
marked, the tendency of this law is to undo the work 
that has been accomplished in coal mining during the 
past 30 years. 

In closing, let me give briefly the qualifications that I 
consider essential to make an efficient mine foreman. 
They are as follows: A thorough understanding of the 
mining law, the different systems of mining coal and 
ventilating and draining mines, together with a knowl- 
edge of first-aid work and the ability to give first aid 
in case of need. The mine foreman must be strong- 
minded, endowed with good reason, a knowledge of 
human nature, temperate habits, good executive ability 
and tact in dealing with men. A foreman should not 
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be less than 30 years of age and have had at least 15 
years’ experience in underground work. He should un- 
derstand mining in all its branches in order to take 
efficient charge of the work. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
West Leisenring, Penn. 


Unit vs. Departmental Control 


Letter No. 2—The question was raised in the Fore- 
word, in the issue of Coal Age, Sept. 15, as to which 
method of control was the better, in the conduct of 
mining operations—the unit plan where the respon- 
sibility was vested in a single head or department; or 
the department plan where the operations were classi- 
fied and each department had its own head who was 
responsible for the work done in his branch. 

This is a matter of great importance to operators 
who wish to get the best results. In common with 
others, I have always been on the lookout for improved 

nethods of mining and have studied closely different 
schemes of mine management. My conclusion is that 
the best results are obtained by the selection of one 
man to act as manager of all the inside and outside 
work connected with coal mining. 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION MARKS THE ABLE FOREMAN 


The duty of the manager would be to select an able 
man to look after each class of work, and then follow 
up each of these men to see that they perform their 
several duties satisfactorily. In order to do this, the 
manager must have a wide experience and knowledge 
of all classes of work in and around the mine. 

An able and efficient manager will spend most of his 
time at the plant, instead of sitting in a city office 300 
miles away from the scene of operations. By keeping 
in close touch with each department and observing the 
progress of the work performed, he will be able to offer 
suggestions and discuss proposed improvements in meth- 
ods and equipment, with his department heads, in a 
manner that will insure the greatest economy of opera- 
tion. 

The unit system of control through a single manager 
will have the effect of unifying and standardizing all 
operations and harmonizing the work of the several de- 
partments. But, where each department is operated in- 
dependently of the others, there is not only much dupli- 
cation in the work performed, but it will frequently hap- 
pen that one department will cut down its operating ex- 
penses to the detriment of another department, which 
must result in a net loss to the company. 


AN INEFFICIENT SUPERINTENDENT 


I recall an instance where the superintendent had 
charge of all outside labor but spent most of his time 
in the office. The mine foreman had no authority out- 
side of the mine and was helpless to avoid the delay 
that was caused when his motorman was obliged to 
wait at the tipple for a trip of cars that should have 
been dumped and ready for the return trip when the 
motorman came out of the mine. 

In this particular case, the manager got around to 
the mine about once a year, which gave him no opportu- 
nity to observe the lack of harmony that existed be- 
tween the inside and outside operations. A falling off 
of the daily output was blamed, by the superintendent, 
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to the failure of the inside foreman to get out the coal, 
when the real trouble was due to the lack of co- 
operation between these two departments at the mine. 

The claim of the inside foreman that he was handi- 
capped by a shortage of labor, if analyzed by the man- 
agement, might show that the shortage was due chiefly 
to bad management on the part of the mine foreman. 
Miners do not care to work long in a mine where they 
are compelled to wait for cars, or where other condi- 
tions are such as to prevent them from loading a full 
turn and earning the money that they could make in 
another mine where the work was better systematized. 
Every mine thus draws to itself a class of miners whose 
capabilities correspond to the advantages that the mine 
offers for work. 


CAUSES OF LACK OF HARMONY 


Lack of harmony between officials in charge of differ- 
ent classes of work, appears, at-times, when the mine 
electrician fails to give proper attention to the bond- 
ing of the rails and similar duties that seriously impede 
the haulage of coal in the mines; or, the same results 
may be due to inadequate supervision of the tracks 
and switches, whereby derailment of cars and motors 
is not infrequent. 

These failures, on the part of the electrician or the 
mine foreman, emanate from a desire to reduce operat- 
ing expenses in their particular line of work. The re- 
sult is that the mine gradually gains a bad reputation 
among miners who are capable of making a good daily 
tonnage where the conditions are favorable. 

In closing, permit me to say that the success of the 
unit system of control depends on the general capability 
and wide experience of the man at the head. It fre- 
quently happens that a company manifests a disposition 
to select a mining engineer to take charge of the gen- 
eral operations in and around the mines, believing that 
his ability adapts him to this general supervision. 


CHOOSING A MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


Not to underrate the ability of a capable mining en- 
gineer, it is -my belief still that the man who is best 
adapted to the general supervision of mining work is 
one that has risen from trapping, driving, running 
motors and having charge of underground operations, 
to the position of mine superintendent and general 
manager. 

In my opinion, the man for the office of general man- 
ager is not one who “knows it all,” but a man that is 
willing to listen to the suggestions of his men—it may 
be the humble remark of one who is generally regarded 
as the “dumbest man” on the plant. The manager who 
invites suggestions and gives them. the consideration 
they deserve, regardless of their source, is the man 
who will succeed in drawing about him a contented 
bunch of men, who will work under him for the interests 
of the company and bring the largest results. 

Ohiopyle, Penn. W. R. JONES. 





Letter No. 3—The Foreword of Coal Age, Sept. 15, 
which raises the question of unit versus departmental 
control in respect to the effective development and su- 
pervision of extensive mining operations, is worthy of 
the most careful consideration in regard to its applica- 
tion to the work both outside and inside the mine. 
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Many mines are so extensive in their development that 
it is a practical impossibility for one foreman to per- 
sonally supervise and properly safeguard the work 
in different sections of the mine. 

In my opinion, the mine foreman must be held re- 
sponsible for the success of the entire underground 
operations; and, to accomplish this effectually, the mine 
should be divided into sections of such size that a compe- 
tent assistant foreman can thoroughly supervise the 
work in each section. Each assistant foreman must be 
held responsible to the mine foreman, for the work 
performed in his section. 

This plan will also have the advantage of concentrat- 
ing the work and insuring a more strict compliance with 
the mining law and mine regulations. The assistant 
foreman can then personally direct and oversee the work 
of miners in his section, and this should prove to be 
the most effective way of preventing accidents and pro- 
vide a more economical extraction of the coal under 
the ever-changing conditions. 


EFFECTIVE PLAN TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES 


In order to better overcome the difficulties brought 
about by the war, in respect to the shortage of labor 
and the restlessness of miners, to say nothing of a 
larger proportion of inefficient labor, it is necessary that 
the mine foreman shall devise a plan whereby each in- 
dividual worker can be given prompt personal attention 
and thus more fully and wisely utilize the capability 
of each man employed in the mine. This will result in 
developing the greatest possible efficiency and increase 
the daily tonnage per capita. 

It would seem that the most effective plan for accom- 
plishing this purpose is to appoint a leader for each 
undertaking in the mine. For example, locomotive 
runners should have full charge and supervision of 
their brakemen; coal cutters should likewise be in 
charge and oversee the work of scrapers or shovelers. 
An electrician should be made responsible for all elec- 
tric installations and work. A machine boss should 
likewise be made responsible for all mechanical equip- 
ment and have charge of all men in attendance on such 
work, aS pumpmen, ropemen, etc. Drillers and track- 
men should oversee their helpers. 

In this manner, one man is made responsible for the 
performance of every task in the mine, and this should 
create a stronger feeling of responsibility and develop 
an initiative in these men that would be of great as- 
sistance in case cf an emergency, when it so often hap- 
pens that nothing is done because the men have to 
wait for orders. Every detail of work would be more 
effectively accomplished. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 

South Brownsville, Penn. 


The Negro, North and South 


Letter No. 9—It has not been my lot to have had 
a long experience with the negro in the South, though 
I have known him well in the North. From what has 
been written in regard to his supposed characteristics, 
one would be led to think that a negro is just as black 
as he looks; but this has not been my experience in 
dealing with him. 

It was my good fortune to have had charge of a 
mine, some time ago, where a number of negroes 
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were employed. I had been told, before going to the 
mine, that I would have lots of trouble with the “nig- 
gers.” I often look back, now, with pride and pleasure 
to that time, and am prone to regard with satisfaction 
the work accomplished. In my dealings with the negro 
element I tried to treat them with the same civility 
and respect that I showed the white men, and I can 
say that this treatment was returned a hundredfold. 

I cannot say that I observed anything that could 
be considered as characteristic of the negro, in the 
manner in which they performed their work. I found 
them very obliging and obedient to orders. They al- 
ways showed a willingness to settle any difficulty that 
arose, and their work was as well performed as that 
of the whites. 

In the union meetings the negroes frequently took 
a leading part. Indeed, the vice president of the local 
was as black a negro as you could find. Also, one 
of the pit committee was a negro. Although some of 
them were very friendly, I never had any desire to as- 
certain from them what was done in their meetings. 
I trusted them fully and my confidence was not mis- 
placed. 

Referring to the question of “caste” mentioned in a 
previous letter, is it not true that we are guilty of 
the same practice that we condemn in others? We try 
to avoid being seen in conversation with the foreign- 
speaking workman outside of working hours, and the 
same is true with respect to the negro; and yet, many 
of these men have made good progress since coming 
to this country. Especially is this true of the negro, 
who it must be remembered was captured as a wild 
horse and brought here against his will. 

We pride ourselves on our Christian civilization and 
democracy; but, let me ask, how much of this doctrine 
are we preaching in our daily contact with the foreign 
element and the negro working in our mines? I realize 
there are many who will disagree with me on this sub- 
ject, but it is my opinion that if the negro is treated 
in the same manner as the white man, his color will 
not be reflected in his acts. THOMAS HOGARTH. 

Heilwood, Penn. 


Convict Labor in Mines 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the letter of H. S. R., 
Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 340, let me say that the State 
of Kansas has, for about 40 years, operated a mine in 
connection with the state penitentiary at Lansing. The 
coal lies in a 22-in. bed, but the thickness is somewhat 
variable. The depth of the shaft is 720 ft. The mine 
is operated on the longwall system, and each laborer 
works about 35 ft. of the face. 

Convict labor is employed and each man is required to 
produce a certain amount of coal per week, which varies 
from one-half to one-third of that produced by free 
laborers in neighboring mines, under approximately the 
same conditions. Most of the convicts are, of course, at 
first entirely inexperienced in mine work, and these are 
placed with experienced miners, for a time, for instruc- 
tion. The conditions are such that any able-bodied man 
can easily accomplish the required amount of work, 
and none but able-bodied men are sent to the mine. The 
work in the mine is neither harder nor more dangerous 
than that which would be required of men on the sur- 
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face. At one time coal from the state mine was sold 
on the open market; but this met with opposition and, 
for several years, the coal from this mine has been sup- 
plied only to state institutions. 

Whether convicts should be employed in mine work 
is a question that has arisen so seldom in this country 
that it has received little public attention. Various gov- 
ernments have, in the past, used convict labor for the 
production of minerals and some still continue to do so, 
but the purpose had no reference to the welfare of the 
prisoners; the only object sought was profit to the state. 
The attitude of the public in respect to the treatment 
of prisoners has since, however, undergone much 
change, and in this country at the present time the wel- 
fare of the prisoner is considered before the profit to 
the state. 

It is a well established fact that men must be em- 
ployed in some useful undertaking; and this is as 
true of prisoners as of any other class of men, irrespec- 
tive of the need or desirability of the products of their 
labor. If a prison is to accomplish anything in the way 
of fitting its inmates to be returned to society, they 
must be employed in a useful purpose. 

Unfortunately, the work has not always been chosen 
with regard to its effect upon the prisoner and, because 
he was forced to labor at what did not interest him and 
for which he received no compensation, a liking for 
work has not been cultivated. It should be possible, by 
allowing prisoners compensation for their labor, to edu- 
cate them to do useful and remunerative work when 
they leave the prison. 


DIFFICULTIES IN EMPLOYING CONVICT LABOR 


Most prisoners are not trained, nor are they highly 
intelligent, and their work must be largely of the cruder 
kind. It should not, however, be mere mechanical 
labor, such as operating certain kinds of machinery or 
doing work that tends to become a habit, entailing 
nothing but mechanical motion without thought, since 
such tasks deaden the worker instead of stimulating 
him. 

If there is opportunity for outdoor work, it is prob- 
ably better for the men; but there is nothing, in mining 
itself, that is harmful. There is a disadvantage in put- 
ting men, and especially men of the lower types, to- 
gether in seclusion. This is very apparent to any one 
familiar with conditions in prisons. 

If it is granted that a state has the right to use the 
labor of those unfit to be at large in society, as com- 
pensation for the expense incurred in caring for them, 
then it would seem that they should be used in a way 
that will bring the most compensation to the state, 
provided that no harm is done to the prisoners. 

Whether the products of prison labor should be al- 
lowed to compete in the market with the products of 
free labor is an economic question that I will not at- 
tempt to discuss; but if convict labor can be used in 
mining to the advantage of the state, there is no more 
reason why it should not be used in this way than 
in any other way. 

The output per man, in a prison mine, will be muck 
less than it is in free mines, because of the lack of 
incentive to efficient work and because many of the 
men will not be skilled workers. This difficulty can be 
overcome in part by setting a task that will not absorb 
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all the energies of the laborer and, moreover, allowing 
him compensation for the production of more than a 
required minimum. 

I believe that the employment of prisoners by the 
state is much better than the letting out of their labor; 
for when they are hired out to private employers, there 
is every temptation to the exploitation of their labor, 
and the prisoners are not likely to be helped. In other 
words, they are likely to be made worse rather than be 
reformed. Such conditions also give rise to numerous 
opportunities for charges of corruption. 

On the whole, it can probably be said that the oper- 
ation of a state mine by convict labor, in Kansas, has 
been successful and that the prisoners have received 
more benefit than harm from their labor. Whether a 
similar proceeding would be successful in other states 
depends largely upon conditions. Probably outdoor 
labor is better for the prisoners, but guarding large 
numbers of men is more difficult and expensive in the 
open than it is underground. 

One advantage of mine work to the prisoner is that he 
learns how to do work at which he can probably find 
employment after he is discharged from the prison. 

C. M. YOUNG, 


Urbana, Ill. Asst. Prof. Mining Research. 


Practice of Safety First 


Letter No. 2—I was pleased to read the letter writ- 
ten by a West Virginia engineer, on the practice of 
safety first, Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 383, but think that 
he makes a little mistake in assuming that many large 
coal companies, after adopting safety rules for the 
operation of their mines, care little whether such rules 
are obeyed. In my opinion, the trouble lies more with 
the men and the under mine officials. 

In all coal-producing states the peoples’ representa- 
tives have enacted laws governing the operation: of 
mines so as to properly safeguard both lives and prop- 
erty. In most of these states the coal-mining laws 
require the examination of state mine inspectors, deputy 
inspectors, mine superintendents, company mine ex- 
aminers, mine foremen, assistant foremen, firebosses, 
shotfirers and miners. The laws are sufficient for 
safety, but the men in direct charge of the work often 
fail to enforce them, which makes these officials re- 
sponsible for unsafe conditions and possible accidents. 


FAULT IS Not THAT OF THE COAL COMPANIES 


When we reflect that coal companies invest large 
sums of money in coal lands, and buy material and 
employ men to open and operate extensive mines, it 
stands to reason that it is to their own interest to 
employ competent men who will see that all opera- 
tions are conducted in compliance with the laws and 
regulations for safety, so that accidents will be avoided 
and their properties safeguarded. 

On the other hand, it is the men in charge of the 
operations who are too often prone to disregard safety 
rules in order to expedite the work and make a bigger 
showing in the daily output of the mine. The same 
is true of the miner who is willing to assume many 
risks so that he may load as much coal as possible. 
It is these men who are the guilty ones and do not 
practice what they preach. 
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For example, the coal digger, when out of the mine, 
makes his proud boast of being a great worker and 
able to make big wages. He claims that his years of 
experience have made him a practical miner who would 
not, under any circumstances, expose himself to danger 
by working under bad roof or neglecting to set timber 
to make his place safe. But we find this man, in 
the mine, when instructed by the foreman to set a 
post, replying that he will do so as soon as he has 
loaded his car. Many a mine foreman has been called 
back, after giving such instructions, to find this ‘“ex- 
perienced miner” under the fallen rock. He had failed 
to practice what he preached in regard to safety. 


MANY MINE FOREMEN FAIL To PRACTICE WHAT 
THEY PREACH 


The mine foreman (and I am one myself and I fear 
likewise guilty), in taking the examination for a certifi- 
cate, has informed the Board of Examiners what he 
understood his duties in the mine to be, and having 
proved by his answers to their questions that he is 
capable of managing a mine, the board has granted 
him a certificate. How often do we, acting as mine 
foremen, neglect to do the very things that we told 
the Board of Examiners were required for the safe 
operation of a mine. 

Many a foreman has failed to practice what he has 
preached, and I cannot claim for myself any exception 
to the rule. It is often true that a confession is 
good for the soul; and, to be honest, I must confess 
that I have at times gone contrary to the mine rules 
and regulations when conditions prevailed that seemed 
to demand such a course. In doing so, I have often 
realized that I was setting a poor example to the 
men in my charge. 

It is true that a mine foreman is apt to feel as 
did one foreman whom I knew some years ago and 
who continually cautioned his men with the words, 
“Don’t do as I do, but as I say.”’” While he would fre- 
quently ride a trip of cars out of the mine, at the end of 
the shift, he would discharge a man for doing the 
same thing. The company had numerous signs posted 
on all haulage roads and sidetracks, in that mine, for- 
bidding the men to ride a loaded trip. It must be 
admitted that a foreman’s example will go further 
toward maintaining discipline than any number of rules, 
regulations and signs. 

Many a miner, like myself, can look back and re- 
member more than one accident that could have been 
avoided, in his experience, had he practiced what he 
preached. At the present time it is more than ever the 
duty of a mine foreman to consider himself indirectly 
in the service of the United States Government and 
to give, for that service, the best that is in him. 

Keep a careful watch over every operation in the 
mine. Install whatever is lacking that the law requires 
for safety and see that the rules for safety are strictly 
obeyed. Keep in mind that little mistakes and slight 
omissions often lead to terrible disasters. In doing 
this, mine foremen will preserve lives and property, 
at a time when both are needed in the service of the 
country. Above all, we must remember to practice 
what we preach and not give the impression that safety 
rules and regulations are so much hot air. 

Farr, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 
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Number of Cars Required 


I have been interested in the reply given to the ques- 
tion asked by “Superintendent,” Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 
385, and completed in the issue of Sept. 22, p. 509. It 
seems to me that the practical conditions existing, in 
respect to the gathering and haulage of cars in the 
mine, have not been as carefully considered as they 
should be in replying to this question. 

In that reply it is estimated that, for an equal speed 
of hauling, there would be four trips of 40 cars, in each 
long-haul section, and 10 trips of 24 cars, in each short- 
haul section, which makes a total of 2(160 + 240) = 
800 cars hauled per day in the mine, and a total output 
of 1600 tons. So far so good. 

Now, on this basis, it would seem to me that there 
should be a full trip of 40 cars standing on each long-haul 
siding and 24 cars on each short-haul siding, which makes 
128 cars always on the sidings. I have drawn a diagram 


A B 
Gathering 40 Cars 4 Trips +-Trips W Cars batheri 
Hau/ Siding Hau! 6000 Hau/ 6000 Siding Hau/ 
Dp’ 
Sestoring O° orice | wT e. aX 
Worked Oui ie a! LOK Worked Out 


Havu/ Siding Hau! 2400’ "| Hau! 00 Sidrag "ae! 


Tipple 


to illustrate the assumed distribution of the cars and 
indicated the number of trips on each haul, which shows 
eight long hauls and 20 short hauls a day. There are 
thus 320 cars loaded and handled in the long-haul sec- 
tions marked A, B, and 480 in the short-haul sections 
C, D. Then, since each miner loads four cars a day, 
there would be 40 miners in each of the former sections 
of the mine and 60 miners in each of the latter sections, 
which, also, is clear enough. 

Allow me to suggest, however, that the trips of 25 and 
40 cars, mentioned by ‘Superintendent,’ can be made 
up by hauling 15 cars from the longer sections and 
adding these to 25 cars from the shorter sections, mak- 
ing the total outgoing trip 40 cars in all. 

On this basis, I estimate as follows: 


Cars 
Longshauls; standing sinsroomse iis ee erent eee rete 80 
Long hauls; standin’ on) sidings tawsies canteen Ko tree 80 
Lone uhawl sin transit... ace iaehe. ein ee eee eee 15 
Shortshaulestandingwin s rOOmM Sriereanenr rete een eee 50 


Short haul, on sidetracks 
Short haul, in transit 
Standing “on tipple li. .fiiy: pivitie sateen 40 
Out of commission 


The 15 cars in transit on each long haul, added to the 
25 cars on each short haul, make the 40-car trip, as I 
have said; and 20 of these 40-car trips hauled out of the 
mine each day make 800 cars in all and give a total 
daily output of 1600 tons. 

The eight hauls from the longer sections and the 20 
hauls from the shorter sections make 28 round trips; 


and allowing 2 minutes for changing ropes at each end, 
gives 4 & 28 — 112 minutes delay. This reduces the 
total running time from 8 hours to, say 6 hours per day, 
and requires a speed of about 6 miles per hour. 
Wheeling, W. Va. R. Z. VIRGIN. 





Mr. Virgin has made some good suggestions. We 
would differ, however, from his estimate that it requires 
no more cars standing in the rooms in each section than 
on the corresponding sidetrack. It must be remembered 
that all the miners are not in every day. Also, each 
driver, on a gathering haul, must put one load on the . 
siding for each empty he takes away, keeping the siding 
full to capacity counting both loaded and empty cars. 
A trip must also be made up within the time that the 
triprider returns to the siding. 

In each long-haul section the gathering drivers must 
handle the 160 cars a day loaded by 40 miners. Like- 
wise, in each short-haul section the gathering drivers 
must handle 240 cars a day loaded by 60 miners. To 
insure a constant supply of loaded cars, it is only safe 
to estimate that, say three-fourths of the miners, at 
least, have cars standing in their places, either loaded or 
ready for loading. — 

On this basis, there are 2(40 + 24) = 128 cars on 
sidings and 2 & #(40 + 60) = 150 cars standing in 
rooms. In tailrope haulage but one trip can be hauled 
at a time, which requires, say 40 cars in transit and 40 
cars standing on the tipple. Then, if we allow for 12 
cars undergoing repairs or idle, the grand total is 370 
cars instead of 350, as previously estimated. 

The total distance hauled in 28 round trips, in this 
case, is 2(8 & 6000) + 2(20 & 2400) = 192,000 ft. 
The total working time is eight hours or 8 & 60 = 480 
minutes. Hauling at the rate of 6 miles per hour, or 
528 ft. per minute, gives, for the total running time, 
192,000 — 528 — say 360 minutes. This allows 480 — 
360 = 120 minutes for making 2 & ©3 = 56 changes of 
ropes, at each end of each haul, or slightly more than 
two minutes for each change. 

In order to insure no delay, however, it is necessary 
to construct a schedule of hauling from the different 
sections; and, for this purpose we have designated the 
long-haul sections A and B, and the short-haul sections 
C and D, respectively, as indicated in the diagram. Each 
long-haul section loads 160 cars a day, or a car in 480 — 
160 = 8 minutes; while each short-haul section loads 
240 cars a day, or a car in 480 — 240 — 2 minutes. 
This requires 3 & 40 = 120 minutes to make up a trip 
on each of the long hauls, and 2 * 24 = 48 minutes 
on each short haul. A round trip, long haul, consumes 
24 minutes and, short haul, 144 minutes. The follow- 
ing schedule will complete the 28 trips in 8 hours with- 
out delay, but the short-haul sidings will be required, 
at times, to hold 34 cars: 1c, 2d, 3a, 4c, 5d, 6c, 7b, 8d, 
9c, 10a, 11d, 12c, 13d, 14b, 15c, 16d, 17a, 18c, 19d; 20ce, 
21b, 22d, 23e, 24a, 25d, 26c, 27d, 28b; 
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Illinois Mine-Rescue Superintendents’ 


Examination, Sept. 15, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Which is more valuable at a mine—a number 
of employees possessing a knowledge of artificial res- 
piration, or a number of pulmotors? State reason for 
answer. 

Ans.—A number of pulmotors would be useless, in 
case of accident at a mine, unless there were also a num- 
ber of trained first-aid men who understood their use 
and how to apply them. On the other hand, a number 
of employees possessing a knowledge of artificial res- 
piration would be able to apply these methods without 
the use of pulmotors, should none of this apparatus be 
available. The knowledge and experience of the first- 
aider who has been thoroughly trained is therefore the 
most valuable asset, relating to first-aid work at a mine. 

Ques.—Explain how you would render first aid to a 
miner with a fractured rib, and what means you would 
take to get him from the place of accident to the surface. 

Ans.—A fracture of one or more ribs would be indi- 
cated by a sharp pain in the chest when taking a full 
breath. If the fracture is serious, shock may result, in 
which case send for a doctor at once. First-aid treat- 
ment for a simple fracture of a rib consists in binding 
a bandage or a large towel tightly about the body over 
the chest, in order to give the latter the needed support 
when taking a breath, and preventing as far as possible 
the movement of the broken bones against each other, 
which would cause a sharp pain. Probably pain and 
further injury will be minimized by carefully support- 
ing the patient and assisting him on his way out of the 
mine. Where this is not practicable a stretcher should 
be brought, and the man should be carried carefully to 
the shaft or slope bottom, and taken to the surface, 
where he should be placed in an ambulance. 

Ques.—What qualities should a man possess to make 
an efficient helmet man? 

Ans.—A man engaging in mine-rescue work and 
wearing breathing apparatus should be in good physical 
condition and thoroughly trained in the use of the 
apparatus he wears. The man should neither be too 
young or too old, preferably between the ages of 22 
and 45 years. Before being permitted to undergo the 
necessary training in rescue work and the use of breath- 
ing apparatus, a man should. possess a physician’s cer- 
tificate showing that he is in good physical condition. 

The wearer of breathing apparatus must be of tem- 
perate habits and possess a calm disposition free from 
nervousness, which will enable him to act deliberately 
at all times. It is important that he has no difficulty in 
the nose, throat or lungs, or in the action of the heart. 
He must be naturally of a fearless disposition and, 
above all, thoroughly acquainted with mining conditions. 

Ques.—Name the principal features of the Fleuss 
apparatus. 
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Ans.—The Fleuss or Proto breathing apparatus con- 
sists of two steel cylinders, designed for holding oxygen 
at a pressure of 120 atmospheres and equipped with a 
reducing valve, an emergency or bypass valve, a main 
valve controlling the supply of oxygen to the breathing 
bag, an inhaling and an exhaling valve and a relief 
valve. 

A regenerating bag, designed to hold 4 lb. of caustic 
soda, provides for the absorption of the carbon dioxide 
contained in the air exhaled from the lungs, making it 
possible to again utilize the remaining nitrogen of the 
air by the addition of fresh oxygen from the cylinders. 
The apparatus is also equipped with a pressure gage and 
valve that enable the wearer to determine the oxygen 
supply remaining in the cylinders. The Fleuss apparatus 
has no helmet, but is provided with a mouthpiece and 
nose clip. 

Ques.—What is the purpose of the bypass and when 
should it be used? 

Ans.—The purpose of the bypass and valve is to en- 
able the wearer of the apparatus to supply the breath- 
ing bag with oxygen direct from the cylinders. This 


is only necessary in case the reducing valve fails to 


work properly and the breathing bag becomes deflated. 
The same necessity may arise, however, when the wearer 
is crawling through a tight place and the breathing bag 
is accidentally pressed so that a portion of the oxygen 
and air escapes through the relief valve. Otherwise, the 
bypass valve should be kept tightly closed. 

Ques.—Why should there be gaskets at all connec- 
tions? 

Ans.—Gaskets are necessary to render the unions air- 
tight and thus prevent the escape of oxygen or air 
through them, or the entry of poisonous gases into the 
apparatus. 

Ques.—How would you prove that the oxygen cylin- 
der was sufficiently charged for 2 hours’ work? 

Ans.—Open the main valve and examine the pressure 
gage. If the oxygen cylinders are fully charged, the 
gage will register 120 atmospheres. Another test is to 
attach a measuring bag to the flexible tube leading from 
the reducing valve to the breathing bag. If the reducing 
valve is working properly, it should deliver 2 liters per 
minute; or, the flow through the reducing valve can be 
measured by a meter. 

Ques.—In case of a gaseous mine, which would you 
recommend: (a) A local mine-rescue helmet team; 
(b) Competent mine examiners? State the reasons for 
your answer. 

Ans.—A mine generating explosive gas in sufficient 
quantity to be designated a “gaseous mine” cannot be 
operated safely without the employment of competent 
and experienced mine examiners, which are therefore 
the first consideration and should be recommended in 
preference to a mine-rescue team. That is not to say, 
however, that a rescue team should not be maintained 
at a gassy mine, as both are important. 
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Coal is being seized at the point of guns 
in Ohio, so acute has become the fuel 
situation in that state. 

* * * 


Coal operators will hold a meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Oct. 23, to plan for 
codéperation with the Government in pro- 
ducing coal this winter. 

* * * 


Asked to turn on the heat in the Fuel 
Administrator’s quarters in the capital last 
week, the janitor reported that he had been 
all over town and couldn’t get coal any- 
where! 

* * * 

Navy list mines in the New River, W. 
Va., field are supplying coal to the Gov- 
ernment at its own made price—at 20, 30, 
40 and 50c. a ton less than costs of pro- 


duction. 
* * * 


Garfield is showing figures to prove there 
is no actual shortage of coal. He declares 
production this year is fully 10 per cent. 
greater than 1916, which was a record 
breaker. re ee 


“Make a noise loud enough to be heard 
in Washington,” said James J. Storrow, 
fuel director of New England, before the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts iast 
week, “and maybe you'll get the coal you 


need.” 
* * * 


West Virginia is the main source of 
supply for soft coal in the eastern half of 
the United States, and at the present rate 
of consumption is capable of supplying the 
needs of the nation for about 250 years 
longer. 

* * * 

The seizure of the mines and of the 
stocks of coal in the hands of wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers still remains a possi- 
bility under the law, and it will be resorted 
to if present arrangements to control the 
industry fail. 

* * * 

The fuel administration is preparing to 
modify the embargo on coal shipments to 
Canada, as it has been found that Canada 
can be supplied in limited quantities with- 
out threatening the supply now going to 
the Northwest. 

* * * 

Mines in the Fairmont-Clarksburg re- 
gion, W. Va., could have loaded 82,170 
tons more of coal in the last period in 
September if the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
had furnished sufficient cars to run the 
mines to capacity, é 

Garfield is still busy organizing his fuel 
administration, the personnel of which is 
expected to reach 10,000, and in the mean- 
time complaints are reaching Washington 
from all quarters that the coal situation 
is growing perilous. 

* * * 

The present system of fuel administra- 
tion is to be given a thorough trial. The 
difficulties which have beset the coal trade 
are looked upon by the President and Dr. 
Garfield as due to the fact that the system 
has not yet been put in working order. 

* * * 


Here’s a new one: “I'll bet you $2.50 a 
ton you can’t deliver 20 carloads at our 
mill tomorrow,” said a manufacturer to 
an operator. “Done,” the mine operator 
replied, and the coal was delivered, the op- 
erator winning the bet and getting $4.50 
a ton for his coal, $2.50 better than the 
Government price. 

* * * 


To a nation at war the first essential 
is money. Soldiers and sailors must be 
armed and equipped with the best that 
money can buy; they must be provided 
with the necessary food and clothing; their 
wages must be paid; .their dependents 
must be taken care of; they must be sup- 
plied with a reasonable amount of life 
insurance—and for all these and other 
vital things the Government has issued 
Liberty Loan bonds. Have you bought 
yours? 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The State Compensation Board has an- 
nounced a decision by Commissioner John 
A. Scott in which a ruling is made regard- 
ing payment of wages during a period of 
disability. In the case cited, it is held 
that the record disclosed no approved com- 
pensation agreement and Mr. Scott says: 
“The fact that the regular wages due the 
employee were paid by the employer during 
the period of the employee's disability is not 
a compliance with the act unless the payment 
of such wages was clearly agreed upon as a 
discharge of the employer’s compensation 
liability ; otherwise it will be treated as a 
gratuity. In the absence of proof that the 
payment and receipt of wages during periods 
of disability was understood as payment of 
compensation liability the payment of such 
wages will be no defense to the claim 
petition.”’ 

Another interesting feature is that the 
award was made against the defendant 
company and not against the insurance car- 
rier. The opinion says that enforcement 
of a contract between an employer and an 
insurance carrier is not a matter for the 
board. 

The board has made public a Luzerne 
County decision in which it is held by 
Judge Straus that ‘‘the whole tenor of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law seems to 
contemplate control by the board as an 
administrative body of the subject of 
awards. It is also held that in all mat- 
ters of procedure the action of the board 
is final and that the only matters that 
may be brought into the court of common 
pleas by appeal are final decrees either 
refusing or allowing compensation.” 





Prominent central Pennsylvania operators 
predict that Dr. Garfield will grant an in- 
crease of $1.65 to coal prices for this sec- 
tion. The commission is rapidly rounding 
up figures with which to readjust the price 
of $2 fixed by President Wilson some time 
ago. Dr. Garfield has granted an increase 
of $1 per ton to certain mining districts 
which already have furnished him with cost 
figures and other information, and the oper- 
ators of this district say they have every 
reason to believe that an increase of at 
least $1 will be granted for this territory. 
The increase of 65c. will be granted to 
carry the advance in wages the operators 
have agreed to give the miners. Secre- 
taries of the various operating associations 
in this part of the state are to go to Wash- 
ington at an early date to submit to the 
Fuel Administration cost sheets and other 
information calculated to show what it will 
cost the operators of this section to grant 
the wage increase to the miners. B. B. 
Boose, of Somerset County, will represent 
the Somerset Coal Operators’ Association 
at the conference and John Lloyd, Jr., will 
represent the Low Volatile Coal Operators’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. 





For the present at least the coal] situation 
in the western part of the state is worse 
than it has been at any time, as regards 
supply. The cold weather of the past week 
brought a very heavy demand that has in 
many places cleaned up all the available 
retail coal. Lack of labor and inadequate 
transportation have cut down production 
per mine. While with the great increase 
in the number of new mines there has been 
an increase in the total production, ab- 
normal conditions and the fact that so 
much fuel is going to the Lake regions 
under the Government’s preferential order 
has caused the coal-producing regions in 
the Pittsburgh district to be short of fuel 
of their own production. 





The embargo by the Pennsylvania Lines 
West on any freight beyond Rochester, 
Penn., except coke, Lake coal and Govern- 
ment materials, is working a hardship upon 
blast furnaces and is partly responsible for 
some of them being banked, according to 
reports made here. The shutting off of coal 
shipments to the Valleys has interfered 
considerably with operations in that district. 
It is also stated that concerns that operate 
byproduct coke ovens are suffering greatly 
because of inability to secure coal for the 
byproduct plants. 
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Production is also curtailed by strikes 
over all kinds of trivial matters. Miners 
are making big money, don’t work every. 
day and strike at any opportunity. Oper- 
ators are complaining that the Government 
conscripts men for the army and profits 
by excess taxes, then fixes prices arbi- 
trarily, but takes no action to make labor 
do its share. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—Advance reports on its 
September anthracite tonnage, made public 
recently by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
indicated a marked reduction. A number 
of strikes over small colliery disputes tied 
up operations in various sections in Sep- 
tember and affected the output. 


Pottsville—As the result of an investigation 
which he has been pushing, Frank Reese, 
a former member of the Legislature and 
representing anthracite consumers in the 
Schuylkill region, declares that coal com- 
panies are the greatest slackers in the state 
in the payment of taxes. Reese declares 
that he will furnish the public, when his 
investigation is complete, with specific in- 
stances of ‘‘tax dodging’ by coal corpora- 
tions. Several clerks are now compiling 
the information which he has obtained. 

Dupont—Julian Roncoskey, aged 17 years, 
a doorboy at the Fernwood colliery of 
the Hillside Coal and Iron Co., was the 
recipient of a handsome gold watch for 
saving a miner named Martin Burak from 
an untimely death. The doorboy succeeded 
in bringing the injured man to the foot 
of the main shaft, where medical aid was 
summoned. The man is today fully re- 
covered from the injury. Young Roncoskey 
was summoned to the office of Captain W. 
A. May, president of the company, and in 
presence of the officials of the company 
the award was made. : 

Pittston—The Pittston District Mining 
Institute met on Oct. 15, the opening night 
of its Fall meetings, in the Y. M. C. A, 
and a fine program was arranged. The 
Institute will hold monthly meetings. 

Lebanon—The eastern section of this city 
was severely shaken recently by the ex- 
plosion of coal dust in the coal-pulverizing 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s electric- 
ally operated steel mill. "There was a burst 
of flame which almost completely wrecked 
the building. Many workmen were more or 
less burned. 

Yorktown—Ice that formed in the winters 
of the 60’s and 70’s is being uncovered by 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in running the 
big culm banks of the earlier mining days 
through the breakers to meet the demand 
for anthracite. 

Nanticoke—Due to the shortage of labor 
at the various collieries, the students of 
the High School have been appealed to. 
In addition to their studies a number of 
these boys will work from 2 to 6 o’clock 
each day at the various collieries. of the 
Susquehanna and Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, Coal Department. 


Shenandoah—Fire recently destroyed the 
Knickerbocker colliery locomotive house, 
and badly damaged two 20-ton locomotives. 
A new $50,000 washery a short distance 
away was threatened, but a calm night 
favored the firemen, who saved the washery 
and kept hundreds of employees from being 
thrown out of work. 


Mahanoy City—After holding a lease for 
30 years on the Mora colliery, owned by 
the Mill Creek Coal Co., the Dodson Coal 
Co. will cease operating the colliery Dec. 
31. The Dodson Coal Co. will grant all 
employeés residing at Morea Town free rent 
until expiration of the lease. The company 
also had a lease on the houses. 


Reading—For the first time this season 
canal boats bound for Tidewater passed 
through the Schuylkill canal recently loaded 
with coal. 

Hazleton—In an effort to press home 
economy onthe officials in charge-.of mines, 
the executives of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. have prepared and issued to foremen 
a printed list of the cost of supplies used 
about the mines. These lists are included 
in a neat memorandum book of the loose- 
leaf type and give an array of information 
that is truly startling. 
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Cranberry—Labor-saving devices are be- 


ing installed at the operations of the 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co. A dragline will 
hereafter convey the material from the 


culm banks to the breaker, thus saving the 
use of a hoisting engine and cars formerly 
used. Since the Cranberry Creek Coal Co. 
has taken over the operations from A. 
Pardee Co., improvements estimated at 
from $300,000 to $400,000 have been made, 
and the force of men is greater than at any 
time in the history of the works. Many 
of the men are kept on straight seven-day 
a week shifts. 


Drifton—The plane of the Drifton breaker 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is being 
repaired at night so that there will be no 
interference with the operation of the 
colliery. In normal years it was customary 
to shut down a mine when improvements 
of this character were necessary, but pro- 
ducers now cannot afford to lose any time. 


Scranton—That the Thirteenth regiment 
armory may be free from damage of caves, 
Governor M. G. Brumbaugh, on Oct. 10, 
authorized the state armory board to ex- 
pend $15,000 more, making a total of $75,- 
000 spent on the structure to make it safe. 
When the armory was badly damaged sev- 
eral years ago by mine caves, Governor 
Brumbaugh authorized $50,000 to be spent 
to save the building. 


Bituminous 


Savan—The dinkey engine, used on the 
tram road from the mine to the tipple of 
the Savan Coal Co., went through the 
trestle over Mahoning Creek and the engine 
and a trip of cars landed in the bed of 
the stream. One of the stringers in the 
trestle broke and caused the mishap. The 
engineer, Charles Shank, was badly scalded. 


Johnstown—Seventy-five new dwelling 
houses have recently been completed at 
Claghorn for the Vinton Colliery Co. 


Smithton—The tipple of the Kerginville 
Coal Co. here was blown up with dynamite 
last week just after Mine Foreman John 
Harris had left the tipple office. The ex- 
plosive was placed under some of the heavy 
timber bents of the tipple and the charge 
fired by electricity. ‘The mine will be idle 
for several days until repairs are made. 
Chief of Police Moore and two foreigners 
have been arrested in connection with the 
explosion. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—Trouble between rival factions 
of employees in the mines of the Raleigh 
Coal and Coke Co., at Raleigh, culminated 
recently in the wrecking of two homes 
owned by two negro nonunion miners. Al- 
though the families were in the houses, no 
one was seriously hurt. ‘ 

Arrangements for cheaper coal for do- 
mestic consumers of Beckley have been 
perfected. It now seems probable that the 
people of the city will be supplied with 
coal for the winter at a price not exceed- 
ing $3.75 a ton for run-of-mine. For- 
merly as high as $5.75 a ton had been 
paid. 

Bethany—This city was recently in the 
grip of a coal famine and as a result the 
town went without heat and light. The 
Bethany college power house, which fur- 
nishes light and heat for the college build- 
ings, was forced to suspend. 
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Birmingham—Three negroes and one 
white man, convicts employed in the Flat 
Top mines of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Co. as drivers, were instantly killed 
Oct. 12. The men were following a loaded 
trip out of the slope, and the cars broke 
loose and rushed down upon them, result- 
ing in the death of the drivers and six 
mules, which they were returning to the 
surface. It is stated that these employees 
were traveling the slope in violation of 
the rules of both the state and the Sloss 
company, a manway for their use being 
provided parallel to the haulageway. 


Orient—The Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co.’s Orient mine, in Frank- 
lin County, Illinois, broke its record for a 
single day’s operation by hoisting 5234 
tons in 8 hours on Oct. 12. .The record 
held by the county was made by the Bell 
& Zoller Mining Co., Mar. 29, 1917, when 
5254 tons was hoisted at the Zeigler shaft 
in 8 hours. 


' OHIO F 


Cincinnati—The first real cold weather 
of the season, coming early, found the city 
hall and other city buildings without coal, 
and by calling on the coal trade for extra 
efforts a few tons were secured for imme- 
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diate use. In several instances firemen, 
in order to secure fuel for the engines 
of the fire department and for heating, 
confiscated coal in near-by yards, giving 
receipts, under instructions from the chief 
of the department. The situation in the 
city is serious, especially should the cold 
weather continue. 


Columbus—Mayors of more than thirty 
Ohio cities have either come to Columbus 
in person or have written urgent letters, 
asking that some steps be taken to relieve 
the coal famine which is in evidence 
throughout the state. Special shipments 
are desired, and the State Coal Clearing 
House, established for the purpose of di- 
recting coal to points where it is needed, 
is doing everything possible to meet the 
situation by sending coal from Ohio mines 
to the cities where the shortage is acute. 

To relieve the stress of a fuel famine 
in many sections of the state, mayors and 
other public, officials, with the connivance 
of the Ohio Clearing House, have confis- 
eated hundreds of cars of coal throughout 
the state. Governor Cox ordered 1000 tons 
diverted to supply the City of Dayton, and 
fuel has been confiscated in almost every 
section of the Buckeye State. 


Lima—City authorities recently stopped 
a Baltimore & Ohio train and seized ten 
carloads of coal, forcing the train crew to 
switch the cars to the point desired, where 
they were unloaded by city teams, in spite 
of the efforts of railroad officials to pre- 
vent the movement of the cars. 


Youngstown—Miners employed in small 
mines near this city, located on the tracks 
of the Youngstown & Suburban Railway 
Co., have struck for $2.50 a ton. The mines 
are for the most part electrically oper- 
ated, and officials declare that the com- 
pensation demanded is unreasonable and 
that they will not operate under such a 
rate of payment. 


Steubenville—It was authoritatively 
stated that there are more than 1000 cars 
of coal on sidings of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh R.R. between Martins Ferry and To- 
ronto, Ohio, and 300 of them between Steu- 
benville and Toronto. Between here and 
Wellsville every siding is jammed with 
coal trains, it is stated. In spite of this 
the Board of Education failed to receive a 
single bid on a contract for supplying 
the schools with coal this winter. 


Ravenna—tThreatened with a shutdown 
on account of shortage of coal at the Ak- 
ron water-works, northwest: of this city, 
the Akron authorities confiscated a car- 
load of coal from the Pennsylvania tracks 
one day last week. Railroad detectives 
were then placed on guard. The next day 
city guards appeared with rifles and con- 
fiscated three more cars. The detectives 
made no resistance. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington — The Bloomington City 
Council, in response to complaints of 
citizens that they are unable to get coal 
from dealers, has appropriated $1000 and 
placed it in the hands of Mayor E. E. Jones 
to establish a municipal coal yard. Coal 
is to be sold at cost, plus delivery charges. 
Cash payment will be required and the 
money received will be used to purchase 
more supplies and keep the yard going. 


Collinsville—The cornerstone of the new 
$100,000 labor temple and miners’ institute 
was laid recently. There was a parade of 
miners and other union men, followed by 
addresses. All the coal mines of the dis- 
trict were closed for the day. Frank 
Farrington, president of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois, officiated at the corner- 
stone laying. “Virden Day,” the anni- 
versary of the Virden mine riots of Oct. 
12, 1898, was the day selected for the 
ceremony. 


Linecoln—At the instance of business in- 
terests the Commercial Club will ask the 
Illinois Utilities Commission to order a 
reciprocal exchange of switching facilities 
between the Chicago & Alton and the IIli- 
nois Central railroads. This interchange 
was formerly practiced but has latterly 
been discontinued, necessitating long hauls 
of coal and other freight and consequent 
delay. ¢ 

Until the recent ruling of Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, that the prices fixed by the 
President apply to wagon delivery from the 
mines, the operators charged a_ higher 
rate for such coal. As soon as the ruling 
was announced, however, they announced 
screened coal at $2.20 and mine-run at 
$1.95. The day following the announcement 
about 100 wagons were lined up at the 
mines from the town and the-su-rounding 
country and there has been a jam of wagons 
every day. 
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Springfield—United Mine Workers’ unions 
are being solicited to purchase stock in a 
proposed “jitney’’ corporation to compete 
with the street-car company, employees of 
which have been on strike for several weeks. 
Stock books are to be opened by the local 
unions. 

The north-bound main track of the Chi- 
cago & Alton R.R., north of the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis mine, has settled for a 
distance of 500 ft. and to a depth ranging 
from 4 in. to 2 ft. The subsidence was so 
gradual that the roadbed was not damaged. 


Belleville—Mine officials and employees 
of the Belleville district attended a meeting 
here Sunday at which Edward Dobbins, a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers, explained the provi- 
sions of the new agreement of the miners’ 
union with the operators which was recently 
sanctioned in Washington. 


MISSOURI 


Fulton—Operators here had decided to 
shut down because they feared Federal 
enforcement of $2.95 a ton at the mines. 
Attorney General McAllister gave opera- 
tors permission to charge 16c. a bushel for 
coal delivered in bins. Local conditions at 
the mines as presented by the operators 
convinced the attorney general the price 
was reasonable. 


UTAH 


Ogden—Alleging that the officers have 
illegally and fraudulently mismanaged the 
affairs of the Lincoln-Hemmerer Coal Co., 
C. F. Roberson and other stockholders re- 
cently filed another petition in the district 
court here, requesting that a receiver be 
appointed. 
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Foreign News 
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London, Ont.—The citizens have passed 
a bylaw to raise $25.000 to establish a 
municipal coal yard. The project has been 
approved by the Railway and Municipal 
Board, and contracts for a supply are be- 
ing negotiated. 


Sydney Mines, N. S.—Fivo hundred min- 
ers in the employ of the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Co., have asked the Canadian 
government to take over the coal mines of 
the company and provide work for the men 
now idle. They state that in the new mine, 
put down three years ago, they only had 
14 days’ work in September and that they 
were informed by J. Brown, the general 
superintendent, that they were kept idle 
because the company could not make a 
profit out of their labor. The matter is be- 
sng ya Tene ated by Fuel Controller Ma- 
grath. 


Anyox, B. C.—The Grandy Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Co. has de- 
cided to make its own coke for the Anyox 
smelter and has purchased coal lands on 
Vancouver Island. The amount of $1,000,- 
000 or more will be spent in the next 18 
months in carrying out the project. 


Amsterdam, Holland—Dutch newspapers 
announce that Germany has _ practically 
agreed to send Holland 300,000 tons of 
coal a month in exchange for some un- 
named concessions. The agreement is re- 
ported to have been reached by delegates 


representing both governments at The 
Hague. 
a Sh 


Personals 
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Tully Boyce, who for the past 20 years 
was in charge of outside operations at No. 
1 mine of the Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo, 
B. C., recently retired from service and will 
devote his energies to other work in future, 


E. P. McOlvin, formerly general man- 
ager of the Braxton Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
of Braxton, W. Va., has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Phoenix mine of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., at Reynolds- 
ville, West Virginia. 


Thomas Stockdale, of Bramwell, W. Va., 
has been appointed mine inspector of the 
twelfth district, embracing all mines on 
the Widemouth division from Coopers to 
Matoaka. Mr. Stockdale succeeds R. Er- 
skin, who resigned to go to Kentucky to 
operate a coal mine at Lothair, Putnam 
County. 


John B. LaGarde, of Anniston, Ala., for- 
merly president of the La Garde Lime and 
Stone Co., has been appointed secretary 
to the Alabama coal administration bur:au 
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by S. P. Kennedy, state coal administrator. 
Mr. La Garde is one of the best-informed 
men in Alabama on mining and industrial 
affairs. 

William N. Page, of Ansted, W. Va., one 
of the best-known coal operators in that 
part of the state, has retired from active 
work on account of failing eyesight. He 
was the first president of the West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association and _ con- 
tributed largely to better mining conditions 
in the State of West Virginia. 


Charles Dorrance has been named as gen- 
eral manager of both the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. and the Hudson Coal Co., to suc- 
ceed Cadwallader Evans, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Dorrance was assistant super- 
intendent of the Hudson Coal Co., and in 
his new capacity will have supervision of 
the preparation of coal for market and also 
have charge of the operating and mining. 


John E. Williams, of Streator, Ill., was 
appointed fuel administrator for Illinois. 
Mr. Williams was born in Wales in 1853 
and came to America when 11 years of 
age. At the age of 13 he began work in 
the Illinois coal mines and worked in the 
industry until he was 30. He has acted 
as mediator for both the mine workers and 
the operators, and sprang into prominence 
at the time of the Cherry mine disaster. 


Edwin C. Luther, of Pottsville, Penn., 
has been appointed by William Potter, the 
state fuel administrator, as a coal expert 
to assist him in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
Luther is a coal and mining engineer and is 
trustee for the Peerless Coal and Coke Co., 
of Vivian, W. Va. He was for years engi- 
neer for the Shaefer Estate, anthracite 
miners, and is a son of the late R. C. 
Luther, formerly general manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 


SUOOOUORNOOUSOAOSOUOSEOUSNCOSOAOEOUGERORSOOEUOOOEONUUOESSUEOOSERUCLOOSUOOSOUOEEOOREUOSEORREODEOOSOROOEEOEECS 


Obituary 


Robert H. Large, connected. with the 
Pennsylvania R.R., Broad St. Station, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., in the capacity of coal 
traffic manager, died Oct. 9, at the Univers- 
ity Hospital following an operation. Mr. 
Large was 42 years of age 

Thomas Russell, mine manager for the 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Co., and one of the 
best-known mining men in British Colum- 
bia, is dead. The late Mr. Russell had a 
lifelong experience in colliery operations 
and management. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters and one son. 


Eugene Franz Roeber, Ph.D., editor of 
“Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering,”’ 
one of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s 
papers, died Oct. 17. He was born Oct. 
7, 1867, in Torgau, Germany, and received 
his education in the universities of Jena, 
Halle and Berlin. He came to the United 
States in 1894 to engage in electrical engi- 
neering work, later becoming editor of 
“Blectrochemical Industry’ and its suc- 
cessor, ‘Metallurgical and Chemical Engi- 
neering.”’ 

John McBride, a well-known labor leader 
of Columbus, Ohio, was killed in a run- 
away accident at Globe, Arizona, last week. 
Mr. McBride was well and favorably known 
among labor circles and was president of 
the Union Mine Workers of America for 
some time. During his presidency he in- 
stituted the checkoff and the closed-shop 
ideas. He was president of the American 
Federation of Labor for one year, being 
defeated for reélection by Samuel Gompers. 
He was 61 years of age. 
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“Report on the Price of Gasoline in 1915.” 
Federal Trade Commission. Unillustrated, 
224 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“Annual Report of the Minister of Mines 
for the Year 1915.” Province of British 


Columbia. Illustrated, 473 pp., 734x104 in. 
“Annual Report of the Mines, 1916.” De- 
partment of Public Works and Mines, 


Province of Nova Scotia. Illustrated, 174 
pp., 62x9% in. 

“Asphyxiation from Blast-Furnace Gas.” 
By Frederick H. Willcox. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 106. Illustrated, 69 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“Mine Taxation in the United States.” 
By Lewis Emanuel Young, H#. M., Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Business Organiza- 
tion, University of Illinois. Unillustrated, 
275 pp., 6 x 92 in. 

“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, February, 1917.’’ 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillus- 
trated, 32 pp., 5% x 9 in. 
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“Oxygen Mine Rescue Apparatus and 
Physiological Effects on Users.” By Yan- 
dell Henderson and James W. Paul. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Illustrated, 102 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Motor Gasoline—Properties, Laboratory 
Methods of Testing and Practical Specifica- 
tions.” By F. W. Dear. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 166. Illustrated, 27 pp., 53 x9 in. 

“Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in the Steel 
Industry.” By J. A. Watkins Past As- 
sistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Technical Paper 156. Unillustrated, 
19 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“Occurrence and Mitigation of Injurious 
Dusts in Steel Works.” By J. A. Watkins, 
Past Assistant Surgeon, U. S._ Public 
Health Service. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 158. 
Illustrated, 20 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“An Investigation of the Coals of Canada, 
with Reference to Their Economic Quali- 
ties’—Weathering of Coal. By J. B. Porter, 
E. M., Ph. D., D. Sc., and others. Canada 
Department of Mines, Mines’ Branch. 
Extra Volume, Supplementary Report No. 
83. Illustrated, 188 pp., 64 x 9% in. 
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Trade Catalogs 
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Automatic Injector. The William Powell 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Booklet. Pp. 12; 
34 x6 in.; illustrated. 

“Little David’ Pneumatic Chipping, Caltk- 
ing and Scaling Hammers. Form 8213. Pp. 
16; 6x9 in.; illustrated. ~ 
Carrick Furnace. Improved Combustion 
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Co., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 
Catalog. Pp. 38; 8x11 in.; illustrated. 

“Crown” Coal Pick and Core Breaker. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
Yorks) Porm eS2124eer pp 46 06) 9 wine eal 
lustrated. 


“Imperial” Motor Hoists and Stationary 


Motors. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York. Form 8006. Pp. 20; 6 x 9 in.; 
illustrated. 


Air Receivers, Pressure Tanks and Mois- 
ture Traps. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York. Form No. 9102. Pp. 8; 
6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Supplies and Equipment for Mine and In- 
dustrial Safety. Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., 539-41 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Loose-leaf catalog. 83x11 in.; illustrated. 


Elevating, Conveying, Crushing, Screen- 
ing, Power Transmission Machinery. The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
General Catalog No. 84. Pp. 352; 6x9 
in.; illustrated. 


Wire Rope Lubrication. The Texas Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York. Pamphlet. 
Pp. 48; 6x9 in.; illustrated. This de- 
scribes the application of Texaco Crater 
Compound to wire rope. 
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: Industrial News 
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Columbus, Ohio—After taking almost a 
week to investigate and see if he desired 
the position, Attorney Homer H. Johnson, 
of Cleveland, has accepted the place of Ohio 
Fuel Administrator under Dr. Garfield. He 
will have his headquarters in Columbus 
with branch offices in Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati. 

Charleston, W. Wa.—The Monongahela 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association has is- 
sued a statement declaring that unless the 
$2 price is modified, many of its members 
will be forced to suspend operations. It 
was also announced that a committee will 
be sent to Washington to present their 
case to Dr. Garfield. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—For the eight months 
of the year ending with the month of Sep- 
tember, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. exhibits a surplus amounting 
to $3,822,837, a gain of $2,760,709 over the 
same period of 1916. -In this time the gross 
receipts of the company were $31,533,939, 
a gain of $6,339,156 or 25 per cent. 

New York, N. Y.—In order to take care 
of its rapidly growing business in Cuba, 
the Vulean Steel Products Co., of New 
York City, has opened an office in Havana, 
under the management of G. O. Simpson. 
In connection with this office there will be 
maintained a permanent exhibition of ma- 
chinery, and steel and iron products, in 
which the company deals. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Toledo & Ohio 
Central R.R. raised its embargo on com- 
mercial coal shipments for only one day 
last week when it was again clamped down, 
effectually stopping all commercial coal 
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movement. Coal moving to the Lake on 
this. road is delayed by lack of motive 
power. Many of the assembling yards are 
congested with loaded ears. 


Kay Moor, Penn.—The Low Moor Iron 
Co., of Virginia, at its Kay Moor mine No. 
1, has used coke machines successfully 
since 1903. It is now using four coke- 
pulling machines, manufactured at. Cov: 
ington, Va. Recently the company put into 
operation two of the latest, most improved 
electric coke-pulling machines. These ma- 
chines are also used at the company’s Cov- 
ington plant. 

Louisville, Ky.—There has been practi- 
cally no coal except the Western Ken- 
tucky coals in the Louisville market for 
two months. Uncertainty as to prices de- 
terred buying until frost arrived about the 
10th, whereupon a rush developed which, 
incoming supplies being almost nil, practi- 
cally wiped out the retailers’ stocks. Now 
conditional orders are being filed by all 
the retailers. 


Columbus, Ohio—No bids at all were re- 
ceived Oct. 10, when Clerk F. M. Ranck, 
of the Franklin County Board of Commis- 
Sioners, was to open bids for coal for 
various county buildings and_ institutions. 
The advertisement called for 3000 tons for 
the county infirmary, 1000 tons for the 
courthouse, 200 tons for Memorial Hall and 
various smaller amounts. It is planned to 
readvertise for bids soon, 

Columbus, Ohio—A meeting of the gen- 
eral managers of coal-carrying roads in 
Chio was held recently with the Ohio 
Utilities Commission and the Ohio Clearing 
House to iron out the situation with refer- 
ence to domestic users and steam plants. 
It was agreed that when coal is shipped 
commercially upon orders from the Clearing 
House, the car so shipped would not count 
against the operator in its apportionment 
for commercial purposes. 


Columbus, Ohio—The economic depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University has 
completed a survey of the fuel situation 
among a number of Columbus families with 
the following results: Out of 494 families 
of moderate means visited it was found that 
298 were entirely out of coal and that 74 
per cent. of the families have no coal at 
all as compared with 23 per cent. at the 
same time a year ago. Of the number 
visited 89 per cent. have less than one 
ton of coal ahead. 


Louisville, Ky.—Walter Parker, of New 
Orleans, assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield for inland waterway trans- 
portation, urged at a dinner here that the 
business interests of Louisville immediately 
take up the problem of coérdinating water 
and rail transportation so far as this center 
is concerned and that river-rail terminal 
and warehouse facilities be provided in 
every river town. He pledged the as- 
sistance of the Government to any private 
project for carrying out the work. 


Albany, N. Y. — Representatives of 21 
wholesale coal dealers met here recently and 
formed the Wholesale Coal Trade Associa- 
tion. New members are being enrolled 
steadily. The details of the new organiza- 
tion are being worked out at frequent meet- 
ings of the board of directors, consisting 
of W. A. Marshall, G. M. Dexter, J. A. Hill, 
T. ES Watkins, ‘C; Co Harris’ Re heceur 
rows, LeBaron S. Willard, W. R. Coyle and 
W. S. Alden. The new association intends 
to affiliate with the National Coal Jobbers’ 
Association. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the docks of 
the Hocking Valley and Toledo & Ohio 
Central railroads have been slightly reduced 
during the week ending Oct. 12. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central docks loaded 97,000 tons 
during the week as compared with 99,000 
tons the previous week, and since naviga- 
tion opened they have loaded 1,783,000 tons. 
The Hocking Valley docks loaded 170,000 
tons during the week as compared with 
201,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled by these docks since the opening 
of navigation is 3,710,676 tons. 


St. Louis, Mo.—W. A. Waugh, who has 
been investigating coal conditions in St. 
Louis, has received information that Attor- 
ney-General McAllister has authorized 
operators at Fulton, Mo., to continue 
charging 16c. a bushel for coal delivered in 
bins. The operators threatened to shut 
down rather than sell at the prices fixed 
by the Government. McAllister was con- 
vineed, it is stated, that local conditions 
made the higher price justifiable. It is 
not known here where McAllister obtained 
authority to suspend the Federal law. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Arcade Coal and 
Mining Co., of Oskaloosa, Mo., and the 
Liberal Coal and Mining Co. and Barton 
Ridge Coal Co., of Liberal, Mo., have filed 
with the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion complaints against the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad Co., alleging dis- 
crimination against them in the distribution 
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AN APPEAL FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 
Liberty Loan meeting of employees of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., publishers of ‘Coal Age’ and other technical magazines, 


at which was unfurled a service flag with 42 stars, showing that 42 members of the company have entered military service. 


the meeting four more stars have been added. 


Since 








of cars in favor of companies in the same 
district under contract to supply the rail- 
road with fuel. A citation has been issued 
requiring the railroad company to file an 
answer to the complaints within ten days. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A_ special committee of 
the Board of Aldermen is investigating 
means by which a coal shortage in the city 
may be averted, with special reference to 
utilization of the municipal bridge for bring- 
ing coal across on the railway deck of 
the bridge, which will be completed in about 
two weeks. It is proposed to use two loco- 
motives owned by the city to haul coal cars 
from the east side. The committee has 
decided that it will be impractical to use 
the trolley and vehicle deck for coal trans- 
portation because of the sharp curves on 
the approaches 

Philadelphia, Penn.—George C. Coughlin, 
city and Southern sales agent of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Cam, headed 
a committee to call on the retail coal trade 


in the interest of the Liberty Bond Cam- 
paign. Associated with him were F. P. 
Ryder, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Co.; F. N. Ulrich, of the Lehigh Coal and 


Navigation Co., and Howard W. Perrin, of 
the M. A. Hanna Co. In order to thorough- 
ly cover the trade the sales forces of all 
the companies were utilized for an entire 
week and excellent results were had in 
the placing of the securities. 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. Lilly, commissioner 


of the Missouri supreme court, has com- 
pleted preliminary investigations of coal 
bureaus in Kansas City. The books of 


the bureaus were freely thrown open to the 
state investigators, and it is understood that 
they had every facility for getting the in- 
formation they desired as to the manner 
of handling the statistical information. The 
Government has received valuable help 
from the data that have been gathered by 
these bureaus, one of which was constituted 
of operators in the Kansas field, and one 
of local dealers. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—A luncheon meeting of 
the recently formed Pittsburgh Coal and 
Coke Exchange, composed of jobbers, held 
Oct. 13, was addressed by E. M. Platt, 


the National Coal Jobbers’ 
Association. Mr. Platt has been touring the 
country laying the case of the national 
association before jobbers in the different 
districts. Reference was made to the pos- 
sibility of the organization being useful 
after the war, as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been urging organization on 
the part of business men, and the Fuel 
Administration has as a rule given hearings 
only to representatives of groups of business 
men and not to individuals. 


Charleston, W. Va.—In the case of James 
H. Barrett and others against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., involving the 
question of distribution of open or gondola 
coal cars, to shippers loading from wagons, 
the Public Service Commission has decided 
that railroads must make the same distri- 
bution of these cars to wagon shippers, as 
to operators loading from tipples. How- 
ever, the commission also decides that the 
railroads are not required to furnish team 
track loaders with cars of any character 
upon private sidings connected with their 
lines, unless the sidings are owned by the 
track loaders, or the loaders shall have the 
consent of the owners of the sidings. 


City, Mo. — Attorney-General 
McAllister announces that statistics gath- 
ered by him in a recent investigation at 
St. Louis, show that St. Louis coal men 
are clearing 100 per cent. annually on 
their capital stock at the 1916 quotations 
for coal. He is tabulating the statistics to 
be sent to Fuel Administrator Garfield at 
Washington. A hearing held here has 
shown that Lexington, Mo., coal is costing 
dealers 40c. a ton more under Government 
price regulation than it did before. Lexing- 
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ton coal is being retailed at $5.25 and 
Illinois coal at $5.50 a ton. It developed 
also that Lexington coal is being sold 
cheaper in Jefferson City than in Kansas 


City, although the freight rate from Lexing- 
ton to Jefferson City is double that from 
Lexington to Kansas City. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—State Auditor Hack- 
mann is holding up bills of John Riner for 
155,000 lb. of coal which he claims to have 
delivered Aug. 30 and Sept. 4 and 8, to 


state departments. At the request of 
Attorney-General McAllister the coal was 
weighed and found to be 45,107 lb. short. 
Riner charged at the rate of $4.75 a ton. 
Auditor Hackmann says there will be no 
settlement for the present, even on the 
state’s weights. The state has no coal con- 
tract now. Riner was the only bidder when 
bids were opened. His bid was $3.95 on 
track and $3.98 delivered. Fuel is being 
obtained temporarily from the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co., which had the contract 
last year at $2.90 a ton. Riner, already 
under three indictments for alleged coal 
irregularities, has been indicted again, 
charged with attempting to defraud the 
state by the short weight of 45,107 lb., of 
the value of $106.87. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission has announced that it will 
coincide in the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, allowing railroads in 
Illinois to increase the freight rate on 
coal and coke 15c. a ton. When the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission allowed the 
increase on interstate shipments the Il- 
linois Public Utilities Commission refused 
to allow a similar increase on intrastate 
shipments. The result was that the dif- 
ferential between the St. Louis coal freight 


rate and the East St. Louis rate, which 
had been 20c. a ton, was increased to 
35¢e. a ton. This placed St. Louis at such 
a disadvantage that the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations brought 
strong pressure to bear upon the [Illinois 
Commission to correct the injustice. For 
a time it seemed that an appeal ‘to the 
Supreme Court, which would delay deci- 
sion for three years, would have to b 
taken. However, this was obviated when 
the Illinois commission consented to au- 


thorize the increase on intrastate shipments, 
The new tariff will become effective on 
October 15. The rate is to remain in 
effect for one year. An increase of 5 per 
cent. is allowed also on a variety of other 
freight, which removes discrimination 
which has existed in favor of Chitago, 
which has enjoyed lower intrastate rates 
than the St. Louis interstate rates in the 
Illinois trade territory. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Cool to cold weather, price fixing, large 
Government requirements, an inadequate 
car supply, an abnormal demand and heavy 
confiscation by the railroads, are disturb- 
ing factors that have rendered the general 
situation critical. 


Anthracite—There appears to be no par- 
ticular diminution in the production of an- 
thracite coal, but many complaints are 
heard concerning its distribution. Domes- 
tic stocks appear to be everywhere light 
and in those regions which receive both an- 
thracite and bituminous coal, many com- 
mercial and manufacturing consumers run- 
ning short of bituminous have made stren- 
uous efforts to secure enough anthracite to 
keep their plants in operation. This, of 
course, removes from the market a con- 
siderable percentage of coal which would 
otherwise find its way to the domestic con- 
sumer. During the past week the require- 
ments of the Government, particularly for 
broken coal, have been heavy, and this 
also tends to decrease the amount of fuel 
available for domestic purposes. Weather 
which has been cool to cold throughout 
the northern portions of the United States 
has tended to accentuate the demand for 
fuel. The retail prices as established by 
the Coal Administration have called forth 
much severe criticism from the retailers, 
many maintaining that the margin of 
profit permitted is too low to allow the 
transaction of business, and much con- 
fusion has been thereby caused. Dealers 
nowhere appear to be particularly anxious 
about what grade of coal they receive, but 
are willing to accept all the coal of any 
grade they can get hold of. 


Bituminous—Practically no spot coal has 
yet appeared upon the market at the prices 
fixed by the Government. While in cer- 
tain instances sales have been made at this 
level, and possibly in larger volume than 
has been reported, they are, nevertheless, 
the exception rather than the rule. The 
car supply during the past week has not 
been adequate, labor is short and many 
consuming communities, even some of those 
almost within a stone’s throw of the min- 
ing regions, are running desperately short 
of coal. In many regions industrial and 
public service plants have closed down, as 
well as the public schools, on account of 
the lack of fuel. The cold weather pre- 
vailing during the past week has accentu- 
ated a demand already heavy, and particu- 
larly in the region between the Allegheny 
and Rocky Mountains, conditions are de- 
scribed as being highly critical. It is true, 
however, that in some places more coal 
has been stored in cellars than is ordi- 
narily the case, and some people are doubt- 
less hoarding their supply and buying all 
coal available. While the production at 
the present time is undoubtedly higher 
than it was a year ago, it is not sur- 
ficient to meet the extraordinary demands 
imposed by industrial establishments. 


Middle West—While coal appears to be 
searce in all regions of the country, this 
is particularly true of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Stocks are short, the supply com- 
ing forward is not sufficient to meet the 
demand and retailers are canfused by their 
inability to determine at what prices they 
may sell coal. Many protests have gone 
to Washington, asking that the order fix- 
ing the selling price be amended. An un- 
precedented demand for this season of the 
year exists throughout this region. No 
free tonnage is to be had and railroad 
business is given precedence, As a conse- 
quence, stocks of coal accumulated with 
considerable difficulty last summer are now 
being heavily drawn upon. 


Lake Trade—The embargo on coal ship- 
ment to Canada was recently removed. 
This has resulted in considerably quicker 
dispatch for some steamers at Lake ports. 
The volume of Lake business moving to 
the Northwest is holding up well and it is 
doubtful if the Northwest country will be 
short of coal this winter. 


A Year Ago—Slowing up in transporta- 
tion, causing acute anxiety in anthracite 
at the outside markets, urgent demand for 
bituminous forces the biggest price advance 
yet recorded. Iron and steel industries are 
aggressive buyers. Middle Western pro- 
ducers swamped with orders and prices are 
a secondary consideration. 


COAL AGE 
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Market Department 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Last week’s production of all bitumi- 
nous coal, including that made into coke, 
is estimated at 10,587,593 net tons. As 
compared with the preceding week (Spet. 
23 to 29), this was a decrease of approxi- 
mately 3.4 per cent. The average produc- 
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tion per working day (shown graphically 
in the accompanying curve) was 1,764,599 
tons during the week ended Oct. 6. The 
present daily production, it will be seen, is 
greater than in October, 1916 (represented 
by the dotted line), but less than that at- 
tained in November, 1916. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND OF BEEHIVE 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 


COKE 

Total Bituminous Beehive Coke 

Including Coal Coked (At the Mines) 
Total Average Total Average 

Week for per for per 

Ended Week Working Week Work- 
Day ing Day 
Sept. 22..... 10,397,978 1,722,986 652,212 108,702 
Sept. 29..... 10,939,645 1,823,274 683,224 113,871 
Oct. 6*...... 10,587,593 1,764,599 651,251 108,542 


* Preliminary estimate, subject to revision. 


Rail shipments of coal and coke, upon 
which are based the Geological Survey’s 
estimates of current production, are exhi- 
bited in the following table: 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


Sept. 15 Sept. 22 Sept.29 Oct. 6 
Bituminous ship- 
ments, 114roads 190,867 


183,090 192,260* 186,83 1+ 
Anthracite ship- 


ments, 9roads... 42,903 37,588 42,361 42,362 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads.. 13,666 13,643 14,283 13,6367 


* Revised from last report. + Preliminary, subject 
to revision. 


Anthracite shipments (42,362 cars) were 
almost identical with those during the 
week ended Sept. 29. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—That Government price fix- 
ing is all of the herculean task that the 
trade prophesied is borne out by the few- 
ness ‘of the items covered in the two agree- 
ments so far made. As indicated in ‘The 
Tron Age” last week only semi-finished 
steel was included in the announcement of 
Oct. 11. Just when additional maximum 
figures will be settled on is not clear, but 
it is likely, now that ratios have been es- 
tablished for conversion differences be- 
tween raw materials and_ semi-finished 
products and between the latter and fin- 
ished forms, that further Government 
prices will be arrived at without requiring 
general sessions in Washington between 
me War Industries Board and the pro- 

ucers. 


Dun—Not only has the betterment which 
recently developed in business been sus- 
tained, but it has become more decisive and 
in some leading departments results al- 
ready exceed anticipations. Nor does the 
gain alone appear in volume of transac- 
tions, for sellers’ views about prices have 
experienced sudden revision and in some 
quarters where concessions were lately a 
feature sharp recoveries are now witnessed, 
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For the change in conditions, the advanc- 
ing season provides an important reason, 
and for the more confident sentiment 
which has made the improvement possible, 
the removal of some uncertainties and offi- 
cial assurance of large grain harvests af- 
ford adequate explanation. 


Bradstreet — Trade continues of large 
volume, but conservatism as regards future 
buying seems to be more marked as the 
high altitudes to which prices for mate- 
rials as well as labor have soared is caus- 
ing enough concern to restrict widespread 
trading, and, moreover, there is a disposi- 
tion to wait and see how far Governmental 
price regulation will go. Yet Government 
orders which flow forth to a variety of 
lines are more than sufficient to offset any 
recessions in what might be termed normal 
operations. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
The wool market continued strong and ac- 
tive during the week with more or less of 
an advance. Early frost is one of the 
important factors to be considered at the 
present time in the cotton market. Cotton 
nee with spinners has not been very 
active. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods for the week are 
in excess of the corresponding period of 
last year. Road sales for both immediate 
and future delivery are ahead of the very 
heavy volume in the same period of a 
year ago. A larger number of customers 
have been in the market during the week. 
Collections are strong. 
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BOSTON 
New England situation is extremely 
critical. Supply of coal at Tidewater 


loading ports is inadequate to accomplish 
anything like fairly prompt vessel loadings. 
Several instances of serious delays, es- 
pecially at Hampton Roads. Government 
requirements being large and the confisca- 
tion of coal by the railroads have caused 
the shipper no little apprehension. 


The consuming trade is more than visibly 
disturbed. Among the steam and electric 
railroads and the other public utilities the 
question of preferential distribution is being 
much discussed, and it would not occasion 
great comment to learn of direct appeals. 
to Administrator Garfield for relief. 

The price of coal does not enter 
the minds of the consumers. 
is actual delivery. 

The New England Coal Barge and 
Towers Association formed to provide in- 
creased efficiency in operation would un- 
doubtedly accomplish its purpose were coal 
available upon barges’ arrival, but the fact 
remains that in order to speed up the 
movement, efforts will avail little where 
slow loading is involved. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
requisitioned all steamer transportation of 
2500 tons capacity and over, effective at 
noon; | Oct. 15: Instructions to steamer 
Owners are perhaps a little vague, but it 
is understood there will be no change for 
the present in operation except that such 
operation is under the Shipping Board con- 
trol both as to disposition and rates. 

Another feature of the week’s develop- 
ments is that of the projected organization 
of the New England Coal Jobbers’ Associa~ 
tion. A meeting was held in Boston last 
week and partial progress was made to- 
ward organization, and a subsequent meet- 
ing was called for Tuesday, Oct. A 

J. J. Storrow, the New England Coal 
Administrator, has named the various Local 
Boards for Massachusetts, who will conduct. 
investigation of retail prices. Nothing has 
been outlined as to what methods will be 
pursued. 

The vessel market is fairly strong. 
Movements continue to be affected by slow 
loading. Rates are quoted at $3 per ton 
Hampton Roads ports to Boston, and $1.75 
per ton New York to Boston. 

The anthracite situation continues to 
exhibit severe shortage in supply in cer- 
tain localities. Notwithstanding increase 
in production of anthracite, the receipts 
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in New England have not perceptibly im- 
roved. There is fair movement all-rail, 
ut at Tidewater points receipts are totally 
insufficient, and at places where winter 
weather will soon close ports to navigation, 
the question of immediate receipts is vital. 


NEW YORK 


Federal authorities warned of local con- 
ditions and urged to increase shipments 
here. Conferences held to discuss the 
situation. Shipments are slower and stocks 
are reduced, Dealers loud in their com- 
plaints. Bituminous supplies scarce and 
sales of free coals are seldom heard of. 
Central Pennsylvania operators urged to 
take care of Government needs. 


Anthracite—The lack of coal here is be- 
coming more serious and several dealers 
are on the verge of having clean bins. 
Conditions have become so acute that the 
Federal authorities have been told that 
unless New York gets larger shipments 
there is danger of great suffering this 
winter. Several of the yards are almost 
clear of supplies and are in danger of 
being closed until more coal is assured 
their owners. Conferences were held here 
the middle of this week looking to a better- 
ment of conditions and also to a readjust- 
ment of retail prices in conformity with 
the order of Dr. Garfield. 

The appointment of Albert H. Wiggin 
as the Fuel Administrator for this state 
was favorably received by the local trade, 
Mr. Wiggin being well known to many of 
the most prominent coalmen. 

Shippers are receiving many complaints 
of slow shipments but can do nothing to 
remedy conditions. Company coal is scarcer 
because of heavy shipments diverted to the 
West and the confiscation of large tonnages 
under the direction of the Federal authori- 
ties. There is hardly any individual coal 
to be had here. Middlemen are hard put to 
it to get tonnages sufficient to meet their 
wants and it would not be surprising if 
some of them closed their offices until the 
situation becomes clarified. 

A meeting of operators was held here 
last Thursday at which time it is under- 
stood, the question of a possible demand 
for higher pay by the mine workers was 
discussed. Other matters were talked of 
it is understood, but nothing was learned 
as to the outcome of the meeting. 

Egg and stove coals are practically out 
of the local situation while chestnut is 
nearly so. In many retail yards the latter 
size is the only one to be found, most 
dealers not having either egg or stove on 
hand. 

In pointing out local conditions to Dr. 
Garfield he has been told that most of 
the large consumers, such as the city gov- 
ernment, are buying from hand to mouth 
and that should this condition continue un- 
til cold weather there is likely to be untold 
suffering among the poorer classes who 
have to buy coal as they require it. 

Statistics made public -in Washington 
early this week indicate that New York 
has received more coal this year than last, 
which if so, indicates to the dealers that 
consumption has increased correspondingly. 
This is partially due to the condition under 
which the bituminous market has been 
laboring for many months. Retailers, as 
a rule, do not believe the assertions that 
householders are better supplied with this 
winter’s supplies than heretofore except in 
isolated cases where more space has been 
alloted to storage purposes. Many of them 
assert they have run shorthanded for sev- 
eral months owing to the scarcity of coal, 
and most of them have unfilled orders on 
their books which have been there for a 
long time. 

Retail dealers since the issuance of the 
order fixing retail prices have devoted much 
of their time to ascertaining what it has 
cost them to handle coal. Most of the 
offices have been visited this week by agents 
of the fuel administration. 

The steam coals are extremely strong 
in demand, with all three sizes scarce. 
Mine prices are slightly higher than for 
Tidewater coal. There is a heavy inquiry 


from large consumers who heretofore have 
depended largely on bituminous.. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 





Circular Individual 

$6.70 

6.6) 

6.85 

70 $ 43 
Burk ep Se eae. on 3.95@4.65 5.25@5.50 
TSS spies aise. ce2 oT - 3.40@3.60 4.00@4.35 
BAPley as iil < teaw ore: erates 2.90@3.15 2.50@2.60 
Bailar shore Mectile ois okt. CET Oe Vial Me eee Re | 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 
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Bituminous—There has been no improve- 
ment in the local situation. Supplies ap- 
pear to be shorter if anything and there 
are many plants where the bins are about 
empty. Some plants have already  sus- 
pended operations for brief periods because 
of the failure to secure contract require- 
ments and failure to pick up free coals 
in the harbor. 

It is understood that operators in central 
Pennsylvania are being urged to furnish 
coal to heat the Government buildings in 
Washington. These buildings have hereto- 
fore used Southern coals which have been 
diverted to other uses in connection with 
the war. It is also understood that the 
prices to be paid for any coal so shipped 
will be adjusted according to any revision 
of the President’s price-list regarding Penn- 
sylvania coals. 

The granting of increases to the operators 
in the Central Competitive district hold out 
hope to the Pennsylvania and other oper- 
ators whose coals come to this market. 
These operators have sent their cost sheets 
to Washington and several operators have 
been there for several days conferring with 
the authorities. 

The question of contracts is one of worry 
to many operators and shippers. To some 
it appears as if the authorities were cross- 
ing each other and an agreement as to 
an interpretation of the ruling of Dr. Gar- 
field is eagerly awaited. 

Shipment to the Lakes and New Eng- 
land continues heavy, much to the deter- 
ment of local consumers. Car supply re- 
rains bad, hardly any mine receiving a 
sufficient number of cars to keep it going. 
Because of this condition operators do not 
anticipate any great improvement in pro- 
duction. 

No sales of $2 coal are reported and de- 
mand is not as strong as it was a couple 
of weeks ago because of the absence of 
spot coals. 

Demand for bunker coal has dropped 
because of the failure to secure licenses and 
also many of the vessels go to the Southern 
ports for their supplies. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retailers anxious as to future. 
Shipments do not increase. Operators claim 
poor retail distribution. Government calls 
heavily for broken coal. Dealers not par- 
ticular as to sizes. New retail prices soon 
to be issued. Bituminous men discouraged. 


Preferential shipments cut commercial 
coal. Wagon coals increase. Car supply 
unimproved. 


Anthracite—Both branches of the trade 
seem to be realizing more than ever the 
seriousness of the coal situation. The most 
optimistic retailers are now alarmed. Un- 
til recently they could not believe the big 
shippers would be unable to fill their yards 
before the coal was needed. While they are 
not now rash with their promises of prompt 
deliveries they continue to book orders and 
inform their customers they expect to make 
deliveries. No shipper will give them much 
encouragement and they have no idea who 
will ship the coal, or when, but they keep 
on selling coal and hoping and pleading for 
it. One comparatively small dealer with 
less than 20 tons in his yard has 1500 tons 
on his books and continues to take orders. 

The operators are commencing to se- 
verely criticize the retail trade for unwise 
distribution of shipments. They can point 
to cases of which they have knowledge 
where a householder has more coal stored 
than could possibly be used in one winter. 
It is known that many consumers had their 
coal bins enlarged and then filled and open- 
ly boast of the quantity they have in their 
cellars. Such cases, and they are far from 
uncommon, are not entirely the fault of 
the dealer. Often these stocks have been 
delivered by more than one retailer. 

Small dealers cite many cases where two 
or more families of the working class usu- 
ally occupy a single house. Now with 
steady work and large wages each has a 
home to be heated. The few unoccupied 
small houses in the city at the present time 
substantiate this belief. This explains, it 
is believed, why in face of the fact that 
the anthracite mining companies are break- 
ing records they are still unable to meet 
the demand. 

This week the largest shipping company 
again made the statement that not one of 
its regular dealers had received less coal 
this year to date than during any corre- 
sponding period of any year it had been 
selling to them. Yet it is a fact that this 
company’s trade often occupying railroad- 
owned yards is the shortest of fuel. Un- 
doubtedly the coal has been shipped and 
just as certainly it has been sold, for the 
yards are almost bare. The dealer who 
usually needed 10 cars in October is now 
ealling for 50, and so on in proportion. 

Most dealers still lean to the notion 
that the big companies will flood this mar- 
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ket soon, just as soon as the Northwest 
is taken care of. There can be no denying 
that with two days’ shipments turned to 
this market the dealers would have more 
coal than they could handle in the short 
time required by the railroads. However, 
with the modified lifting of the em»argo 
on Canadian shipments there is apparently 
small prospect of big shipments here until 
well after the first of next month. 

The big companies are upset this week 
by requisitions received from the Govern- 
ment for 100,000 tons of broken coal to be 


shipped to the various naval _ stations 
throughout the country. The orders call 
for deliveries to begin at once. This is 


a serious matter for two reasons; not only 
will it cause an additional heavy demand 
for cars, but it will be the means of great- 
ly reducing, if not altogether stopping for 
a while, the shipment of this size on im- 
portant contracts. It is feared this will 
cause a further drain on the other sizes. 
Large shippers report there is no let-up 
in the demand from New England, and in 
fact all points have been receiving heavy 
shipments all summer long, and would be 
even heavier now were it not for car re- 
strictions. Some report the Pennsylvania 
R.R. is supplying its full quota of cars with 
the understanding that the coal is to be 
loaded for Lake ports. Others report col- 
lieries shutting down and on short time 
because of lack of cars. Relief is prom- 
ised shortly, but certainly this will not take 
place before the closing of the Lake season. 
As to sizes, any size is acceptable. Egg 
is as short as it has been for weeks. Stove 
is scarcer because the cantonments are 
calling for large tonnages, which are now 
diverted. Chestnut is growing in popu- 
larity if only because pea is scarce, 
Following a meeting of the coal ex- 
change this week the dealers are about to 
announce their new prices in accordance 
with the Government ruling. Practically 
all of them have now completed their fig- 
ures, covering the 1915 business, on which 
the new prices are to be based. These fig- 
ures show some odd results. One dealer, 
who has been buying stove coal at $4.70 at 
the mines and egg at $4.45, will now be 
compelled to sell stove coal cheaper than 
egg, his prices figuring out $8.35 for stove 
and $8.45 for egg, all of which is due to 
some favorable buying of egg coal in 1915. 
There will hardly be two dealers who will 
have similar figures. In order to give some 
idea of the new prices, we quote the figures 
of a representative dealer as follows: Egg, 
$8.45; stove, $8.55; nut, $8.70, and pea 
coal, B20: 
The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken..... $4.55 $5.70 Buck...... $2.90 3.50 

Es, avtivar ove AVA SETS" Bice sees ne 2.40 3.40 

Stoves a. 4.70 600 Boiler..... 2.20 3.30 

INaiee nema 4.80 605 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—If anything, the outlook for 
producers has grown less promising of late. 
Frankly, they are discouraged, for while 
they all believe they will be granted higher 
prices, yet these have been so long delayed 
that the delay is proving costly to them. 
With the ordering of preferential shipments 
on account of railroad fuel the commercial 
allotments have been seriously cut. No 
surprise was manifested at this ruling, as 
with its inauguration some weeks ago on 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. the rumor be- 
came quite strong that a general order 
would be issued. 

With the allowance of an additional 75c. 
per ton to the wagon mines, making their 
f.o.b. price $2.75, strong efforts have been 
made locally by brokers and by consum- 
ers to connect with some of this fuel. 
Thinking this increase would be an incen- 
tive to these small operations to start up 
with increased capacity many local plants 
have sent representatives into the field 
to pick up an occasional car. In this way 
they have come into direct competition with 
the brokers, who also have their men on 
the ground. The fact that this coal must 
be loaded into box cars, according to the 
Government ruling, does not seem to affect 
the situation at all, so far as the consumer 
is concerned. 

Visits to the local offices of the mining 
companies reveals the car supply of late to 
have been not more than 35 per cent. at 
the mines. Particularly bitter in their 
eriticism of railway conditions are those 
concerns with mines in the Fairmont re- 
gion of West Virginia. Based on ecare- 
fully compiled figures they claim they are 
now 2400 cars short on their actual per- 
centage. So with from 50 per cent. to 6( 
per cent. of their output under contract 
it can be seen that there is little likeli- 
hood of their having any free coal to offer 
at the Government price for some time. 
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BALTIMORE 


Many uncertain elements exist in the soft 
coal trace. Supplies very light. Hard coal 
deliveries far behind requirements. 


Bituminous—The soft coal trade of Balti- 
more is still in most uncertain shape. As 
far as supply is concerned, the conditions 
are worse than ever. Very little coal is 
coming through even on high-priced con- 
tracts. Not only is there no Government- 
priced coal for sale here, but there is 
practically no coal of any price. Consumers 
are begging for fuel. Many that have used 
soft coal in the past and who find that their 
contract connections can not supply their 
needs now, are turning toward hard coal 
whenever they can corral any. A firm in 
the outskirts of the city had motor trucks 
going around the early part of the week, 
buying up any hard coal that yards could 
offer, and at healthy prices. Not a few 
consumers, many of them of importance, 
are on the ragged edge of supply, and are 
threatened with shutdowns now that it 
seems impossible to buy coal in even car- 
load lots. 

Following perferential treatment as to 
supply given certain railroad interests by 
the Fuel Administration, there is more talk 
that a regular list of preferential plants, 
here and in other parts of the country, 
may shortly be announced. This would 
require curtailment of a set percentage of 
contract obligations, and such an _ order 
would not surprise the trade. For the time 
being, however, the main trouble seems to 
lie with poor rail movement of coal. Since 
the Quemahening Coal Co. withdrew its 
suit against the Tidewater pool arrange- 
ment, it is understood that considerable 
coal has been handled through the pool in 
a manner that insured standard shippers 
getting through much of their product to 
their own customers. At present, however, 
the Tidewater piers are practically swept 
clear of coal. 


Anthracite—The hard coal dealers are 
still selling what supplies they can get 
through at the October schedule, when any 
coal is for sale. The greatest problem, 
however, has not to do with price for the 
moment, but covers the great shortage of 
deliveries here on orders placed long since 
on the books. Many big contracts are en- 
tirely unfilled. This lack of coai covers 
hotels, institutions and hundreds of private 
homes. Coal men are letting some have a 
small part of the fuel they will need, while 
others have been unable to get any coal. 
The situation is indeed threatening, despite 
announcements from Washington that 
everybody will be taken care of. The con- 
tiguity of Baltimore to the coal fields may 
be a great factor in preventing a real 
famine here, but the outlook, to say the 
least, is uncomfortable. 
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PITTSBURGH 

New coal prices not yet announced. Ex- 

port embargo against Canada removed. 


Traffic conditions worse. 

The Pittsburgh coal trade continues to 
wait on the revised prices it has been ex- 
pecting for three or four weeks past would 
be announced at Washington. That there 
will be an upward revision is hardly 
doubted, as there have been revisions for 
the Far West as well as for Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia. Forecasts con- 
tinue that the increase will be from 35 
to 65c., over the $2 basis now prevailing. 

A limited tonnage of spot business is 
reported, but there is probably more busi- 
ness being done than comes to _ light. 
Sellers are, however, reserved, and particu- 
larly so on account of expecting an increase 
in the Government price any day. Pro- 
duction on the whole is at a fairly satis- 


factory rate, but distribution is quite 
unsatisfactory to the line trade, as much 
coal is being diverted to the Northwest. 


The embargo against exports to Canada 
has been removed, on the basis Canada 
being furnished as much coal as last year, 
plus the expected 10 per cent. increase in 
production this year. As Canada had run 
ahead of this proportion the exports are 
likely to be light for a time. 

Traffic conditions, already bad, have got- 
ten worse in the past week or two, railroad 
yards being congested, and embargoes are 
numerous. Consumers are incommoded more 


by embargoes than by a general shortage 
of coal. 


BUFFALO 
Still much complaint of inability to get 


bituminous at the regulation price. Job- 
bers dispute the idea that the output is 
holding good. Miners indifferent. Anthra- 


cite moving fast by Lake, slow in the city. 
Bituminous—The situation does not 
change materially. Nobody in the trade 
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is able to say what will be done. It is a 
certainty that at least some consumers 
are running short of their needs and are 
becoming uneasy, especially as they do 
not see any disposition on the part of the 
authorities to help them. Here and there 
orders have been given to ship coal to a 
town or some large concern, but the order 
against reselling has cut off some small 
consumers, it would seem hopelessly. On 
that account the situation becomes worse 
from week to week. ’ 

At the same time the _ difficulties with 
the miners and the railroads continue. The 
men make every excuse for not going to 
work. They earn plenty of money in a 
short time and cannot be made to see that 
they are needed to do their best. Coal 
shippers are agreed that the Government 
ought to take hold of them as it has of 
other slackers, ; 

The chief complaint against the rail- 
roads is that they pay no attention to the 
mines with which they have no contracts. 
Available cars go to the mines they get 
coal from and the other operators see their 
men scatter and their operations stop, with 
small prospect of getting back to work 
again. 

The bituminous prices are still nominally 
at the Government figures, but only now 
and then a car can be obtained, as it is 
still claimed that all the output goes to 
fill contracts. 


Anthracite—Much complaint still exists 
locally that coal cannot be obtained, but 
the shippers do not pay much attention to 
it. They say first that the city has been 
furnished considerably more coal than ever 
before and also that it is not possible to 
discover who is without a supply, as_ so 
many people will pretend to be out when 
they are not. Besides the Government 
authorities are looking sharply after the 
Lake shipments and will not allow them 
to lag. A local anthracite company re- 
cently was not able to guarantee the load- 
ing of a vessel which it had engaged on 
contract, so the coal committee at Cleve- 
land ordered her there to load bituminous, 
though it is not at all certain that she 
got out any sooner on that account. 

Without giving out the amount shipped 
to Canadian ports the custom house re- 
ports the weekly shipment of 143,500 net 
ton of anthracite by Lake, of which 58,500 
tons cleared for Chicago, 46,000 tons for 
Duluth and Superior, 24,400 tons for Mil- 
waukee, 10,000 tons for Sheboygan, 2600 
tons for Kenosha and 2000 tons for Glad- 
stone, 

Freight rates are active at former fig- 
ures, $1.25 for Kenosha, 75c. for Sheboy- 
gan, 60c. for Chicago, 50c. for Milwaukee 
and 45c. for Duluth. 


CLEVELAND 
Embargo lifted on Lake shipments to 


Canadian ports. Car supplies at Ohio 
mines improved. Governor Cox issues or- 
der to relieve Ohio situation. 


The embargo on coal for shipment via 
Lake to Canadian ports was lifted on Oct. 
10, and since that date the Lake end of 
the business has gradually worked back 
to almost normal conditions. While the 
embargo was only in effect ten days it dis- 
arranged this branch of the business to a 
considerable extent by forcing shippers to 
shift cargoes to American ports, which re- 
sulted in bunching vessels and caused con- 
siderable delay at unloading docks. How- 
ever, now that the Canadian embargo has 
been raised and the distribution of all Lake 
coal for the rest of the season placed in 
the hands of Fred C. Baird, commissioner 
of the Lake Brie Bituminous Coal Ex- 
change, it is expected that Lake shipments 
will go forward with a rush from now till 
close of navigation. As a rule navigation 
closes on or about Dee. 5 but it is intended 
to continue shipments after this date this 
year, providing the weather is favorable 
in order to move aS much coal to the 
Northwest as possible. 

Car supplies at the mines in the eastern 
Ohio district improved somewhat the past 
week and averaged about 65 per cent. of 
the capacity of the mines. 

Governor Cox requested all Ohio mines to 
ship 20 per cent. of their production -on 
Oct. 16 to retail dealers in Ohio to relieve 
local conditions. This will provide about 
150,000 tons for domestic consumers, pro- 
viding the railroads do their part and fur- 
nish the mines with a liberal supply of 
empty cars. 

Following are the market 


prices per 
short ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
No. 8.. EO Ses ee $3.30 $3.05 $2.80 
Cambridee neces ty vie oc 3.30 3.05 2.80 
Middle District....:...... 3.45 3.20 2.95 


Jobbers’ prices are 15 cents per ton high- 
er than the above prices, 
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TOLEDO 


Demand for coal increasing. Many fac- 
tories on the verge of closing, owing to the 
lack of fuel. Supply for this section of 
Ohio estimated about 75 per cent. short 
of demand. 


Wholesalers assert they do not know 
where sufficient coal will be found to supply 
immediately the demands of factories and 
public utilities. It appears all the legisla- 
tion yet passed will not solve the problem 
of furnishing coal to the many concerns 
which are on the point of closing down for 
want of fuel. Recently, about 50 cars of 
coal arrived here and were snapped up so 
quickly that it is evident consumers are 
in a bad way. 

The steam trade continues to appeal for 
coal, and in several instances relief has 
arrived just in time to prevent the closing 
down of the plants. Officials at Columbus 
issued warnings recently to the officials of 
several small towns in this vicinity who 
have confiscated coal on railroad sidings 
for local needs. In a number of villages 
lighting plants and water-works have been 
forced to close, owing to lack of fuel. 
Dealers say mine operators must first fill 
the orders due on old contracts, and as 
labor is not so plentiful as in the past, 
nearly all the coal mined goes toward 
filling these orders. 

The retail trade is practically under Gov- 
ernment control in this city. After an ap- 
peal had been sent to the Governor of the 
state, and some 30 cars of coal started on 
their way for Toledo, a commission, con- 
sisting of city officials and several whole- 
sale coal dealers, drew up a list of retail- 
ers to whom the coal would be distributed. 
A price of $5.75 per ton, to the consumer, 
was agreed upon after some argument. 
Hardly a car of anthracite has appeared 
upon this market in the last 30 days, and 
it is the opinion of most of the dealers 
that there will not be much coming until 
well into December. 

The Northwest is assured of a _ plenti- 
ful supply of coal for the coming winter. 
Vessels continue to leave this port loaded 
to capacity. Docks are working night and 
day to unload the coal which the railroads 
are delivering to them. The Government 
shows no inclination to modify the order 


for priority of Lake shipments, and all 
available coal continues to the Upper 
Lakes. An embargo was recently placed 


upon coal which has been going to Canada, 
and for the recent past no vessels have 
taken cargoes for that country. 

; Prices on tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
ows: 


: Lump and Nut and 
Mine-Run Egg Slack 

Hocking and 

_Pomeroy. $2.00@2.35 $2.25@2.60 $1.75@2 10 
Kentucky.. 1.95@2.40 2.20@2.65 1.70@2 15 
Pocohontas. 2.00 Dees lay75 
West Virginia 

splint.... 2.00 po Ae 1375 
DETROIT 


Municipal coal director is named in effort 
to supply thousands of Detroit families with 
coal. Little anthracite or bituminous is 
arriving. Lake movement holds in volume. 


Bituminous— Deficiency in supply of 
steam coal continues to create complaint 
among consumers and among jobbers and 
wholesalers in the Detroit market, despite 
the fact that municipal officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, who appealed to H. A. Garfield, 
Federal coal administrator, recently, were 
informed that Detroit seemed to be pretty 
well off as regards soft coal. Jobbers say 
it is practically impossible to obtain steam 
coal, except for those holding contracts 
closed prior to Aug. 21 and that no free 
coal is being brought to Detroit. The Board 
of Commerce investigators say a number of 
industrial plants have closed because coal 
was unobtainable and that many others 
have only two or three days’ supply on 
kand and no assurance they will get more. 
Meanwhile transportation conditions present 
a series of embargoes on lines south of 
Toledo over which coal should be coming 
to Detroit and other points’ in Michigan. 
Jobbers say the embargoes are due in part, 
at least, to the railroad lines routing cars 
into congested areas instead of sending 
them directly through to Detroit. 


Anthracite—Interest of the citizens gen- 
erally as well as that of city officials and 
all classes of coal dealers, is just now 
centered on getting anthracite at once and 
in quantity sufficient to prevent suffering 
in 50,000 or more homes now without fuel. 
Detroiters who visited Washington under- 
stood they had assurance that 120 cars a 
day would be started moving this way at 
once. _A message from one of the fuel 
administration workers reports -arrange- 
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ments have been made to get 35 cars from 
ene mine and that others say they already 
have sent more coal to Detroit than in any 
year since 1913. James Couzens, police 
commissioner, and a former coal man, has 
been made fuel dictator with authority to 
make every effort to get coal and super- 
vise distribution thereof. He has asked co- 
operation of the retailers and other coal 
dealers in solving the problem. 

Lake Trade—Coal is being moved up the 
Lakes in good volume. Despite occasional 
delays in delivery at loading docks, ship- 
ments aggregate nearly 1,000,000 tons a 
week. Vessel capacity is obtainable in 
ample supply to handle the cargoes prompt- 
ly as they arrive at the dock. 


tr COLUMBUS 


The Ohio coal trade is still mixed up be- 
tween Government regulation and _ state 
pressure to give domestic users coal. The 
cold snap made the situation critical. 


Uncertainty still characterizes the Ohio 
coal trade. The conflict between Federal 
and state officials over the consignment of 
coal for domestic and steam purposes has 
now been partially settled by orders to di- 
vert a portion of Ohio’s production to com- 
munities within the state. This was brought 
about by the strong pressure, showing the 
dire necessity for fuel in the state. As a 
result of this agitation orders were issued 
for communities, where necessity demanded 
to be taken care of under the direction o 
the Ohio Clearing House. 

Domestic trade is still much “up in the 
air,” so to speak. Few dealers have any 
stocks and until the recent modification of 
the priority order, were unable to secure 
them. Retail prices are still firm, although 
some efforts are being made in certain lo- 
calities to enforce the Governmental method 
of price regulation. In Columbus Poca- 
hontas is scarce and in good demand. It is 
retailing at $6.75 to $7. There is also a 
good demand for West Virginia splints at 
$6.25 to $6.50. Hocking lump is selling 
at $5.25 to $5.50, while mine-run is quoted 
at $4.95. Anthracite is scarce and high. 

The steam trade is also unsettled as 
many steam users have been compelled to 
eall upon the Ohio Clearing House for fuel 
supplies to keep their plants going. This 
is especially true of power and light com- 
panies and public institutions. In fact, 
Columbus lighting arrangements as well as 
street-car traffic has been deranged by lack 
of adequate fuel. Emergency orders have 
been taken care of and not a great deal of 
inconvenience has been caused up to date. 

The school situation is also precarious. 
Many of the schools of Columbus have been 
compelled to close because of lack of fuel. 
Rural dealers are also clamoring for fuel. 

It is estimated that railroad consump- 
tion in all sections of Ohio is 15 per cent. 
above normal and this is having its effect 
on the general trade. Munition and Gov- 
ernment-order plants are demanding prior- 
ite shipment and in many cases are receiv- 
ng it. 

Production in Ohio has been slightly re- 
duced from the previous week, This is es- 
pecially true in eastern Ohio and Massillon 
districts where cars are short. The Hock- 
ing Valley and Pomeroy Bend districts 
have produced about 75 per cent. of normal 
during the past week. 


CINCINNATI 


Freezing weather and limited fuel supply 
have emphasized the danger of an actual 
shortage, and seizure of coal passing 
through is suggested as the only remedy. 


Snow on Oct. 12, the second time in 30 
years that snowfall has occurred so early 
in Cincinnati, accompanied by a tempera- 
ture below freezing, brought forcibly to the 
attention of the trade and of the city au- 
thorities the alarming state of the fuel situ- 
ation. Dealers have virtually no coal to 
deliver to domestic consumers, while many 
large industrial concerns have only a sup- 
ply for a day or so, especially since the gas 
company has cut off industrial consumers 
from the use of natural gas. 

Conferences between coal men and the 
city authorities have developed no remedy 
for the situation, and this city is contem- 
plating action similar to that of other Ohio 
municipalities, which have seized coal on 
trains passing through to the Lakes and 
the Northwest. The mayor has been ad- 
vised by the city’s legal department that 
in an emergency he may lawfully take such 
action, and as heavy trainloads of coal are 
constantly passing through Cincinnati, a 
supply sufficient at least to meet the emer- 
gency may thus be secured, ; 

With an actual shortage of coal, business 
men are now beginning to criticize the Gov- 
ernment for fixing an inadequate price for 
coal at the mines and thus indirectly bring- 
ing about a limited production, at a time 
when the largest possible production was 
essential. Prices now cut no figure, 
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LOUISVILLE 


Cool weather, heavy railroad confisca- 
tion and reduced production make a very 
tight market. Southeastern field’s output 
slow coming out. Famine conditions 
throughout state. 


A sudden arrival of freezing tempera- 
tures, coming on the top of a week’s steady 
confiscation of mine-run by railroads and 
with the still short production in the south- 
eastern Kentucky-Tennessee field, has 
brought this coal. market to a _ hand-to- 
mout’ condition. There is a large and in- 
sistent demand for supplies from industrial 
consumers, numbers of whom have been en- 
deavoring to accumulate reserve’ stocks 
with poor success. The resumption of work 
in the Southeastern-Kentucky-Tennessee 
field has not up to this time served to bring 
any considerable relief to those sections of 
Kentucky largely dependent on that field 
for its supplies. Most of these mines re- 
sumed with two months bookings and many 
of them are operating with working forces 
far below normal. That prices on coal 
from the greater part of this field will be 
on the higher level has been assured by 
the recent detailed announcement. A tight 
domestic market exists in Louisville, due, 
following the southeastern tie-up, to the 
fact that the Louisville & Nashville for a 
week or more has been confiscating large 
quantities of western Kentucky coal. The 
entire mine-run output of one large operat- 
ing company has been taken by the rail- 
road company. Louisville retailers have 
come to the point where they are taking 
orders subject to ability to fill them and at 
prices prevailing on the date of delivery. 
For some time sales have been made sub- 
ject to rebates or added charges according 
to the prices which the Fuel Administra- 
tion is to fix. 

Two months, at least, of mild weather, 
according to the views of Kentucky coal 
men, is all that will prevent a desperate 
condition in the market. All over the state 
reports of shortages and exhausted supplies 
are reported. Screenings from western 
Kentucky are somewhat easier and freer 
in supply, while the production from the 
other section of the state is looked to to 
bring relief from the pressure, provided 
reasonably moderate weather prevails. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Inquiry strong from the small consumers 
and industries not protected by contract. 
These are making urgent and persistent 
appeals for fuel. Improvement in produc- 
tion slight in contrast with abnormal re- 
quirements. Deficiency in output largely 
due to disinclination of miners to work 
regularly, 

Conditions in the local market are grad- 
ually. becoming more settled, with the 
wholesale prices definitely fixed for a time. 
Brokers and sales agents are taking on all 
the business that can be handled by the 
mines, which, however, is but a small pro- 
portion of the tonnage being called for in 
the district. Inquiries from outlying dis- 
tricts for both steam and domestic coal are 
urgent and the need of fuel by all non- 
contracting consumers is fully reflected in 
the insistent appeals that are being made. 

Retail dealers generally are in a di- 
lemma over the price-fixing program and 
are evincing little desire to stock up fur- 
ther until something more definite is 
learned as to the prices they are to be 
allowed to charge the domestic consumer. 
State Administrator Kennedy is arranging 
for the appointment of committees in the 
various districts, who will formulate the 
price schedules, but it is likely to be some 
weeks yet before definite action will be 
taken. Retailers are understood to be 
filling orders at present prices subject to 
adjustment to conform with the official 
schedules. 

In announcing the prices of coal at the 
mines in the Alabama field, Administrator 
Garfield stated that current prices on black- 
smith coal would be allowed to stand. How- 
ever, realizing the necessity of placing 
some restrictions on this grade of coal and 
thus prevent a runaway market, produc- 
ers have voluntarily made a maximum 
quotation of $5 per net ton mines on black- 
smith coal, the lower grades to be sold 
aorund $4.50 per ton. 

Labor conditions at the mines have im- 
proved much in that there is little dissat- 
isfaction in the ranks of the miners and 
company employees, and while there is a 
shortage of labor at many points, a large 
percentage of the deficiency in output is 
attributable to the failure of the men to 
work full time. The high rate of com- 
pensation now being received by the men 
engaged in the coal-mining industry is ap- 
parently decreasing the efficiency of the 
working .forces and encouraging irregu- 
larity. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supply order has no appreciuble ef- 
fect. Slightly increased spot turnover. Pro- 
duction 16 per cent. short of last year. 

No material improvement in coke pro- 
duction and shipments has followed the 
order of the Priority Board of a week ago, 
for a 100 per cent. car supply to the Con- 
nellsville coke region. There is a diver- 
gence of view as to how much an increased 
car supply would help production, many in- 
terests asserting that car supplies have 
been nearly sufficient to take care of all 
the coke that ean be produced with the 
labor supply available. 

The volume of sales of spot furnace coke 
has increased further, but is still relatively 
small. While in some quarters operators 
are charged with shipping excessive quan- 
tities on their high priced contracts and 
holding out of the market coke that ought 
to be offered for spot sale, others claim 
that some furnaces having high priced con- 
tracts are trying to buy spot at $6 and 
evade their contracts. It is claimed that 
if such cases were eliminated the volume 
of spot inquiry would be greatly reduced. 

It remains the fact that the curtailment 
in pig iron production, below the blast 
furnace capacity available, due to shortage 
of coke, is chiefly with the steel interests, 
which simply use such coke as they pro- 
duce themselves and do not buy in the 
open market, and is much less with the 
merchant furnaces which buy all their 
coke, on contract or otherwise. 

Searcely anything is being done in foun- 
dry coke, as the Government has not yet 
announced a differential for this grade. 
The majority of operators act on the view 
that they are not permitted to sell foundry 
coke at above $6, hence they do not sell 
at all, but a few have taken the stand 
that they are entitled to charge a fair dif- 
ferential of their own making and have 
been selling a little coke. The dealers, who 
normally handle much of the foundry coke, 
are doing scarcely anything as their posi- 
tion has not been defined. As a result of 
the conditions many foundries throughout 
the country are becoming short of coke and 
are in need of relief. 

We quote the coke market at the Gov- 
ernment price, $6 per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Oct. 6 at 352,471 tons, 
an increase of 5046 tons. Shipments are 
not reported for the week, railway returns 
not having been received. The ‘Courier’ 
reports output for the first nine months 
of this year at 13,856,365 tons, or 2,724,873 
tons less than in the same period last year, 
a decrease of 16 per cent. 

Birmingham — Coke production in the 
Birmingham district is showing some im- 
provement, but the supply of free coke 
continues much short of the demand. No 
action has yet been taken in respect to 
the fixing of prices on foundry and furnace 
coke, the figures which have ruled for sev- 
eral weeks still obtaining, but steps in this 
direction will probably be taken in the 
near future. Furnace coke will probably 
be scheduled at around $7.50 per net ton 
ovens, with a differential of something like 
$2.50 per ton in favor of foundry product. 

Buffalo—The situation is much the same 
as with bituminous coal. Prices are nom- 
inally $6 plus the rail freight from Con- 
nellsville of $1.85 and possibly something 
for selling, but as to that nobody knows, 
as it is claimed that not a ton of free 
coke has been sold here since the reduced 
price was made. So ¢%. division of prices 
to suit the various ¢~ides does not need 
to be made. Somehow the coke users 
manage to get a supply and that is the 
main consideration. Iron ore by Lake con- 
tinues to arrive freely, the receipts for the 
week being 257,187 gross, according to cus- 
tom house figures. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Retailers in confusion due to their in- 
ability to determine prices and to secure 
adequate supplies. Labor and car short- 
age steadily growing worse. Embargoes 
seriously hindering shipments westbound. 

Retail coal dealers in Chicago and terri- 
tory adjacent thereto continue to be much 
confused as to the prices that should be 
charged by them, and many find the prices, 
as fixed by the fuel administrator, less than 
the cost of handling. Dealers are making 
desperate efforts to secure coal and do not 
hesitate to accept any kind or grade the 
shippers have to offer. Householders are 
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beseeching the retailers in an endeavor to 
secure deliveries, and in most instances 
Jeliveries are being made only in half-ton 
and toi: lots—the idea being to supply as 
many customers as possible with the meager 
amounts on hand. i 
The shortage of cars in the Indiana min- 
ing field has been keenly felt and it is 
estimated that production has been curtailed 
at least 50 per cent. on this account dur- 
ing the past ten days. The car supply for 
other than railroad loading is down to the 
lowest figure in months. The situation in 
Illinois is somewhat better except that the 
labor shortage is growing more acute. 
The movement of Eastern coals. to the 
Western market has been almost nil. Ohio 
coal has been moved entirely to the Lake 
trade and none of it has been_available 
for shipment to this territory. West Vir- 
ginia coals have been cut off due to con- 
gested traffic, and to demands from other 
markets. Anthracite via all-rail shipment 
came through in limited amounts only, 
while arrivals via the Great Lakes were 
insufficient to take care of local demands. 
Numerous out-of-town dealers have visited 
the Chicago wholesale trade in an endeavor 
to obtain even a limited tonnage to relieve 
the prospect of serious conditions at a later 
date. There is absolutely no free coal being 
offered, and jobbers having contracts for 
the delivery of Eastern coals are unable 
to satisfy their customers and many of 
them are 30 days behind on contracts. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago retailers make price protest. 
Gareld asked to amend order fixing selling 
price on retail coal. Retail stocks at low 
ebb. Wintry weather causing unprecedented 
demand for this season of year. 


The Chicago Coal Merchants Association 
in a recent telegram to Dr. Garfield pro- 
tested Against the method of retail regu- 
lation, as follows: 

“Please refer to your postal telegram of 
fourth re retail coal in Chicago district. 
Owing to peculiar conditions it becomes 
impossible in many instances to operate un- 
der your plan outlined in your order of 
Oct. 1. Inasmuch as no state administrator 
has been appointed to whom appeal may 
be made for modification of order in such 
eases the only practical plan available to 
those dealers so situated is to fix prices 
based on cost of coal to dealer plus a 
just and reasonable sum for his profit in 
the transaction as provided by Sec. 25 of 
the act. 

“All Chicago dealers earnestly desire to 
cooperate with Government to fullest extent 
possible, but owing to demoralized condition 
of coal trade in Chicago during 1915 the 
30 per cent. advance in gross margins will 
not cover the cost of handling and distribu- 
tion in many cases. All sales made at 
prices other than those contained in your 
order will be based upon condition that 
prices will be readjusted to basis estab- 
lished for October, 1917, in accordance with 
the act as fixed by state administrator, 
when appointed. Our desire to codperate 
forces now to sell at prices which may not 
permit continued operation of business.” 

The retailers belonging to the Coal 
Merchants Association in Chicago, have 
posted the following notice: 

“The prices on all orders accepted by 
us on and after Oct. 1, 1917, are tentative 
and will be subject to readjustment to the 
basis fixed by the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator, in accordance with the law, after 
his appointment.” 

Chicago’s first cold snap of the season 
brought a deluge of orders into the offices 
of the city’s retailers. A general shortage 
made it impossible to fill all demands. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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MILWAUKEE 


Cold weather stimulates demand for coal. 
Prices hold steady. Government investi- 
gating. 


The advent of cold, snappy weather, ac- 
companied in many parts of the state_by 
snow and ice, brought a deluge of orders 
and hurry-up appeals to coal men and 
gave them a mild taste of impending win- 
ter tribulations. The temporary chill 
served to show up the points in the in- 
terior which are weak in supplies and every 
effort will now be made in their behalf. | 

Receipts of Illinois coal continue to in- 
crease. In some cases it is being piled up 
on docks which in former years have been 
supplied by Lake. The supply of hard coal 
is still inadequate, in spite of increased 
receipts. Soft coal is accumulating to a 
marked extent, however, and from appear- 
ances there will be enough bituminous coal 
to supply those who are unable to procure 
anthracite and at the same time meet in- 
dustrial needs. 2 

Prices continue steady. Dealers continue 
to hold that ruling rates are equitable when 
considered in connection with the prices 
fixed at the mines by the Government. The 
reduction of 60c. in pea coal has little 
meaning here for the reason that there is 
hardly a ton on the docks. es: 

W. N. Fitzgerald, state coal administra- 
tor, is making un investigation of the price 
methods of Milwaukee dealers. He held 
a conference with local dealers on Oct. 13, 
at which the latter protested vigorously 
against Dr. Garfield’s allowance of 30 per 
cent. increase over the margin of profit in 
1915. They claimed that coal dealers 
made no money during that year and that, 
owing to the advance since that time of 
everything entering into the conduct of the 
trade, they could not continue business at 
the proposed rate of profit. The matter 
will be referred to Washington for ad- 
judication. 


ST. LOUIS 


The most critical condition that has ever 
concerned the public in the Central West 
as regards the fuel problem prevails now. 
No available free tonnage on the market. 
Railroad business given the preference, with 
an unprecedented demand for all grades, 
and very little coming. Storage coal being 
drawn heavily upon. 


Nothing in coal trade history zompares 
with the situation that exists today, in this 
territory. Advice by newspapers and other 
agencies so influenced the public that it 
failed to buy the tonnage of coal in the 
summer. months that it has bought in the 
past. Thus the demand now is so far in 
excess of the supply that it will take from 
six to eight weeks to get caught up, and 
it is doubtful, if conditions continue, 
whether there will be any catching up at 
any time this winter, unless. stringent 
measures are taken to prevent the North- 
western railroads from storing coal that 
is not necessary and depriving the public 
of its actual wants. 

Reports from the surrounding territory 
indicate that there is an actual coal famine 
that will continue all winter, and some 
places will be without coal altogether. 

The M. & O. R.R. and Illinois Central 
are refusing to allow their equipment to 
go to places in Missouri that have depended 
upon these railroads for fuel in the past. 
Furthermore, on account of the impossibility 
of getting Carterville coal, some points that 
have no rates on coal from the other dis- 
ite are going to go absolutely without 
uel. 

No hard coal is coming into the country 
outside of St. Louis. There is no possibility 
of any coming, and the same pertains to 
West Virginia and other Eastern fuels. 





Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steamilump:. 3. ..b ere $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 
Domestic lump.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Small egg or nut........ 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
StOVvei.d.cs ae it ear 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Chestnutacecic tt. omen 2°20@2535 _ 2,.20@ 2.350 2920@ 24350022 0G)25550 2! 20G) 2.3 5an een 
PER eee i sandns chord vir mee 2 2 Oe 35 2: 20@2335: GES SEE eae 2: 20@ 2.350) eee 
Washed €22 oi sisccunsene , 2.20G)235 eee 0 ae eee nnn ne 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed stove®...c00cs0s 2:20@2/35'° paca ee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Washed MutAs: Geo eae 2: 20@ 2:35" RRR IN oc) Meee Teen 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 
Mine-run............... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 
Screenings.............. 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
Washed slack........... 1270@1 .85 °°. 2a ee Reg See 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 
. Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dom. lump..$2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 $2.25@2.40 $2.25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 
Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
ear ER le ge 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
mall egg or 
nut....... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 
Mine-run. .. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.40@2.55 2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2 15@2.30 
Screenings... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.15@2.30 1.75@1.90 1.75@1.90 2.10@2. 25 1.90@2.05 
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The tonnage of Arkansas in this terri- 
tory is extremely light and at prices that 
only the wealthy can afford to pay. 

In St. Louis proper at the present time 

there is much suffering among the poor, 
and exorbitant prices are being obtained 
for coal by the bushel—prices that show 
an average of from $8 to $10 a ton from 
coal peddlers, and in many instances it is 
impossible to obtain coal from them. 
_ Measures may be taken by the authorities 
in Illinois districts and in Missouri through 
which this coal passes, to confiscate it if 
the public wrath is aroused, ‘and this 
can be done with justification. 

_Mines that always in the past have fur- 
nished the domestic coal are now obliged 
against their own will to furnish railroad 
coal or shut down, and the Government 
fails to protect these operators and the 
public in any way. 

_Authorities through the newspapers ad- 
vised the public to refrain from buying 
coal in this territory throughout the sum- 
mer months and now the public is deprived 
of Ae coal that should rightfully belong 
o it. 

The situation is one that is going to 
require immediate attention, or the results 
of this indifference will be appalling. 

The yards in St. Louis are without coal. 
The dealers are refusing to take orders, and 
all are oversold for from three to six weeks, 
and only regular customers will be taken 
care of. 

There are no regulations here to prevent 
the people, able to afford it, from hoarding 
coal, and this seems to be the aim now of 
those who can buy fuel in large quantities. 

Standard coal went from $4 to $4.25 this 
week retail; Mt. Olive is $4.50, and Carter- 
ville $5 to $5.25. 

The anthracite prices of $11 for chestnut, 
and $10.75 for grate, egg and stove, will 
by the recent Government edict be reduced, 
but there is no available tonnage and no 
orders are taken. 

_At points in Illinois the mayors of the 
different towns are threatening to open 
municipal coal yards and confiscate the 
coal that comes through. Rumors of like 
action are reported from points in Missouri, 
and the Attorney General of the state hag 
given permission to local mines in this 
state where the cost of production is un- 
usually high to raise their price to take 
care of the local demand. 

The Government prices at St. Louis where 
there is any coal on the market per net 
ton f.o.b. mine are: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 


anc and 
FranklinCo. Staunton Standard 
Gainslompys-payt eae $2.35 $2.35 
3x6-1n epy. ane cee 2.35. 2539 Ae 
2x3-ine Nut. eee 239 2535 2.35 
Niog2 10th oes cee ae 6 piers a 
Noss mute 2 gee 7 tas) See aS 
INOW Fut... See 2239 igh en 
INGOs oonuty sane eee 1.85 a ae ee 
Zin S6rgs, ee OD 1.85 1.85 
Zip. lump. «nee oe wa tate 2.35 
5-in. lum pe wae eae Ane nets 
Stenm err. te. eee eno? ER 2.35 
Mine rin... eee ke 2.10 2.10 
Washed 

Noite Hee 2.35 235 
No. 2.. 235 2335 
Note 2535 2.35 
No. 4.. D5 2.35 
No. 5s 1.85 1.85 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
874c. Other fields, 724c. 


KANSAS CITY 


Critical situation prevails. Prices under 
Government regulation higher than before. 
Some real distress in evidence. 


The critical situation forecast several 
several months ago, for steam and do- 
mestic consumers of coal, is arriving in 
Kansas City. With prices fixed, and all 
uncertainty on this score removed, users 
whv had held off purchasing are trying to 
get coal; and the supply is inadequate. 
The prices are on a higher level under Gov- 
ernment regulation, than retail buyers paid 
in most cases last summer. Many large 
operators are barely able to keep up with 
their contracts, and those who usually mine 
only in the winter will have to bear the 
brunt of the current demand. 

There is naturally a good deal of exas- 
peration over the causes of the present in- 
ability of operators and dealers to supply 
demand; the chief cause has been the agi- 
tation of the public mind by agencies that 
insisted that prices would be lower this 
fall. Purchases were thus restricted at a 
season when the coal could more easily 
have been delivered. 

Cold weather came in Kansas City Oct. 
7; and it is said that real distress is al- 
roe, appearing because of short coal sup- 
ply. 
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They All Come Back 


T IS INEVITABLE that a period of prosperity 
and high wages in certain sections ot the 
country must draw men from less prosperous 
sections. But it is unfortunate that thousands 

of men in seeking for their share of individual 
prosperity will leave settled homes and good 
positions with tried employers simply because they 
are lured by the beckoning of the job that’s far 
away. 















































To the man who is considering such a move the 
wisdom of an employee who has made a success 
working for one concern is heartily commended. 
He was asked not long ago why he had never 
cared to work for other companies, many of which 
had bid for his services. 





He answered: “I have always avoided the ford in which so many of my friends have been 
drowned.” . 


Explaining this, he went on to tell of the men whom he had seen leave good jobs and good pros- 
pects to accept a little better salary or to enter some line of business foreign to the work they knew 
most about. 


“T have watched them go for years,”’ he said, ‘‘and they nearly all come back! Some have returned 
so broken in spirit by reason of failure at the thing they tackled they could never hope to regain the 
ground lost. Of the hundreds I’ve watched go, I can count on the fingers of one hand those who 
made good outside of the field of their experience.” 


Many men could not do better than drink at the fountain © 
of this man’s experience. The miner or the clerk who sticks 
to his own job and his own concern in the present crisis has 
just the kind of loyalty to country that the nation needs most. 
Neither A nor B will profit in the long run by moving a 
thousand miles to take each other’s job. And there is a lot of 
this A and B stuff going on in these United States today. 


_One thing that is despicable and devoid of any patriotic 
purpose just now is the appeal being made by certain minor 
local officials of organized labor to miners in various districts 
to go on strike unless their demands—whether reasonable or not 
—are met and move to other sections. Men who respond to 
such a call are far more selfish than patriotic. And they too— 
if they go—will some day “‘come back,”’ for the place where a 
man makes his home and raises his family will always irresistibly 
tug at his heart. 


Stick to your job, man. View the scenery from your own back 

yard. You'll very likely find right in your own camp the dia- 

- monds of success you are looking for. And by sticking to your 

job and getting ready for the job ahead you'll serve your nation, 

* your family and your district far more patriotically than the 
man who chases all over the country for selfish ends. 


Never forget: “Nearly all of them come back.” y— FIND. "TH EY ALL COME BACK’ 
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Ideas and Suggestions 
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SLEEVES ARE HBASILY HANDLED WITH THIS SPANNER THIS OIL-GROOVE CUTTER WILL NOT DIG 
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CAN ATTACHMENT THAT AIDS CLEANLINESS SMALL BUT EFFICIENT CHIP GUARD 


























THE SPRING IS A GREAT AID ON WORN VISE JAWS HOOK ATTACHMENT FOR RULE OR TAPE > 
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| Little Things That Make Hard Tasks Easy 
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MESH COUNTER FOR LABORATORY USE 
































WITH THIS JAW ATTACHMENT AS IT ALWAYS HAS A GOOD GRIP ON 
A TAPERED PIECE 


























NO HANDWHEEL TOO HIGH FOR THIS OUTFIT ECCENTRIC CLAMP FOR HANDLING FLAT STOCK 
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Pillar Extraction in Thick Seams 


By R. W. MAGRAW 
General Superintendent, United States Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah 





FACE OF A TYPICAL ROOM, TOP COAL UP 


HE phrase, “‘conservation of natural resources,” 

has been used as a slogan and, in many instances, 

as a club during recent years. Radicals have 
attempted to make it appear that those engaged in 
developing natural resources, such as coal, oil, gas, 
etc., were wilfully destructive of the bounties contained 
in “nature’s storehouse.” 

No allowances were made for insurmountable difficul- 
ties, such as lack of market for byproducts, beds at 
present commercially unworkable due to high ash con- 
tent or thinness, unavoidable loss of top and pillar coal 
due to bad roof, or in fact to any other cause. 

Measures worked where upper unworkable beds were 
lost as a result of mining below were advised to be 
abandoned and allowed to remain idle until conditions 
warranted the profitable extraction of the upper beds 
first. A mining journal published an article advocating 
the replacement of all coal extracted with solid con- 
crete, in order to insure maximum recovery of the 
pillars and to prevent subsidence of the roof strata. 


WANTED To WoRK ENTIRE SEAM 


A member of a commission advocated closing a large 
mine until conditions made possible the utilization of 
several feet of bottom coal which had been left down. 
A section of this part of the bed was shown to contain 
several bands of impurities aggregating 40 per cent. 
of its height, most of which would have been very 
difficult to eliminate; he was told that for several 
years after the opening of the mine an earnest effort 


was made to work the entire seam, but that trade had 
finally demanded a better product than it was possible 
to produce without abandoning the bottom coal. But 
neither of these arguments “‘phased” him in the slightest 
degree. His argument was that the loss of even a ton 
of coal constituted a crime. His listeners concluded 
that he was more interested in posterity than in its 
progenitors of the present generation. 

It is true that much coal has been lost in the past, 
due to careless or ignorant methods.  Self-interest, 
however, dominates every industry, and the needless 
destruction of a part of the assets of any company will 
soon bring about reform. 


CoAL MINING HAS UNDERGONE A REFORM 


Coal mining was for years a despised occupation. 
Little attention, other than collection of dividends, was 
given by those most interested; but during recent years 
a subtle change has taken place. Reforms have been 
inaugurated, safety and efficiency have become watch- 
words, and maximum extraction compatible with the 
aforementioned watchwords has been the practice for 
years in all well-ordered organizations. 

Several years ago the writer, while showing a party 
of visitors through a mine containing a 28-ft. bed of 
coal with an excessively heavy overburden, was asked 
by a prominent conservationist, who was a member of 
the party, what percentage of extraction it was ulti- 
mately expected to obtain from the seam. Reply was 
made to the effect that 50 to 55 per cent. would be 
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considered good. This figure was hooted at by the con- 
servation party, and the statement was made that coal 
of equal thickness was being mined in Europe and 
almost perfect extraction was being secured. 

The longwall method was mentioned as being used 
in one or two instances of thick-seam mining abroad, 
as well as the filling method, through boreholes from 
the surface. The Government commission of experts 
which went abroad in'1911, the report of whose trip is 
being anxiously awaited ‘by. the _coal‘mining fraternity, 
was given as authority for‘some of ‘the statements made. 

One or two of those present, including myself, ques- 
tioned the possibility! of working a -béd.such as the 
one undergoing examination, on the -longwall method. 
We also questioned the feasibility of filling a 28-ft. 
void with material brought. in from the . surface. 
Rough ‘caleulation showed: that the cost of extraction 
by the filling method would be’several times: the: highest 


selling price ever received in the district. © . °°" 


CONDITIONS ABROAD NoT LIKE THOSE OF ‘UTAH 


It was my great privilege at a somewhat later’ date 
to read, through the courtesy of the late Alexander | 
Bowie, a copy of the personal notes of Erskine Ramsay, | 


made while a member of the aforementioned Govern- 
ment commission. Mr. Ramsay’s notes were very.com- 
plete and covered inspections made of representative 
coal mines in England, Scotland, Wales,. ; France, 
Belgium and Germany. In no instance were ‘conditions 


paralleling those existing in the Utah* coal fields men- 


tioned as having been met with abroad. ~ 


The “perfect” extraction of an abnormally ‘thick bed ~ 


proved to be about 60 per cent., the seam being a dirty 
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one where a modified panel longwall slicing method was 
employed. Barrier pillars were lost, which cut down 
the ultimate extraction to the percentage mentioned. 

Beds having anything like a cover comparable to 
that existing in parts of the Rocky Mountain district 
were thin or at the best only of moderate thickness, 
thus reducing the difficulties of mining by a consider- 
able degree. ee as ie 

Many of the mines operating in the Rocky Mountains 
contain seams of abnormal thickness, as judged by 
standards existing in the Appalachian coal fields. Mines 
are being worked under cover ranging from 2000 to 
3000 ft. in thickness, and in some instances heavier 
cover is in prospect in the immediate future. 

Outbursts of coal, unaccompanied by gas, attributable 
to roof pressure and internal strain, are of frequent 
occurrence. These outbursts have occurred’ in’ narrow 
work while advancing, and entries driven several 
thousand feet without turning a room have, at: irregular 
intervals, shown this phenomenon... Coal was’ thrown 


.. from ribs with sufficient force to carry it against the 
opposite rib of a 12-ft. place... This action kept up ‘for 


several months, gradually growing less until readjust- 
ment of pressure had taken place... 

In several instances sudden readjustments of “roof 
pressure, known locally as bounces, occurred in pillar 
workings with the result that pillars exploded violently 
and all open spaces in the area affected were filled with 
fine coal. Several lives were lost in this manner and 
much coal was unavoidably abandoned. 

Under such circumstances operating officials could 
not’ be blamed for hesitancy in attacking - pillars. 
Consequently, many mines were developed to large daily 
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PLAN OF MINING, SHOWING PROJECTED BREAK LINES 
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TAKING FIRST BENCH OF TOP COAL TO A HEIGHT OF 12 FEET 


production, which was maintained solely from coal 
taken from advance workings. 

The Black Hawk, Hiawatha and Mohrland mines of 
the United States Fuel Co., located at Hiawatha and 
Mohrland, Utah, were no exceptions to this rule, and 
prior to two years ago the only effort at pillar extrac- 








tion had been made in one or two small areas on the 
outcrop. 

It can readily be seen that a continuance of this policy 
would have resulted in early exhaustion of the mines, 
and would have furnished the conservationists with 
a splendid argument; for if no effort was made to 





TWENTY-TWO FEET OF COAL WITH A CAVE IN THE BACKGROUND 
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extract pillars, it would appear that they were con- 
sidered lost from the beginning. This would have been 
tantamount to acknowledging that at least 50 per cent. 
of the seam was not recoverable. 

Considerations, other than fear of criticism from 
this source, however, entered into the equation; not 
the least being an earnest desire on the part of all 
concerned to conserve and recover every available ton 
of coal from the several mines, as it is an undisputed 
fact that coal in place constitutes the principal asset 
of most coal companies. 

A statement of physical and other conditions existing 
in this field will be given before attempting description 
of the method of pillar extraction. 

The coal in the mines under discussion ranges in 
thickness from 7 to 12 ft. in the Hiawatha No. 1 mine; 
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dense, and breaks with a distinct conchoidal fracture. 
The bed is clean throughout. 

Overburden is composed of alternating layers of sand- 
stone and shale, the immediate roof being a massive 
sandstone about 125 ft. in thickness. The accompany- 
ing chart plotted from drill-hole records shows several 
hundred feet of strata. 

The average dip of the coal floor is about 3 per 
cent. Entries are driven on sights slightly to the raise. 
Rooms are driven on sights at an angle of 45 deg. to 
the strike. Room entries are driven 12 ft. wide. A 
50- to 60-ft. chain pillar, with crosscuts spaced 125 ft. 
apart, is maintained between main and back entries. 
Rooms are driven 22 ft. wide with a 50-ft. pillar. Room 
crosscuts are spaced 100 ft. and driven on sights. A 
barvier pillar, ranging from 100 to 150 ft. thick, accord- 





EXTRACTION OF COAL 23 FT. HIGH IN BLACK HAWK MINE 


14 ft. in the Hiawatha No. 2; 22 to 23 ft. in the Black 
Hawk and 18 to 30 ft. in the Mohrland. The cover 
rises rapidly from the outcrop to a height of 1500 to 
2500 feet. 

The bed worked is the same in all mines and is 
known as the Castle Gate seam. The coal is bituminous 
and makes a fine steam and domestic fuel. The forma- 
tion was for years classed as Laramie-Cretaceous, but 
recently it has been reclassified as Mesa Verde; proof 
has not been conclusive, however. 

Coal in the Black Hawk and Mohrland mines is 
massive in structure, seldom showing either vertical 
or horizontal cleavage. It is extremely hard and 


ing to cover, is provided between the tops of rooms 
and the back entry of the level above. 

The coal is all machine-cut to a depth of 6 ft. and 
is shot to a 6-ft. height in the first bench. Five to 
seven holes, charged with an average of 24 sticks of 
14-in. ammonium nitrate permissible powder, . are--re- 
quired to break the face down. The practice is to 
keep 30 to 40 ft. of second bench back at all times, 
not only to insure a more stable supply of coal for 
the loader, but. to make possible the use of shorter 
jack pipes with the mining machines. The second bench 
is shot 5 to 6 ft. in thickness, making the ultimate 
height of room 11 to 12 ft. The balance of the top 
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coal ranging from 8 to 15 ft. or more, is brought 
back immediately in advance of the pillar line. 

When it was decided to commence pillar opera- 
tions in earnest at these plants, various authori- 
ties and oracles were consulted with a view to dis- 
covering a system of working which would give 
a maximum recovery with a minimum of risk. 
No precedents were discovered, however, as all 
of the attempts previously made by others, under 
anything like similar conditions, had either been 
disastrous failures or had been abandoned before 
definite conclusions could be drawn. After due 
deliberation and discussion at monthly meetings 
of superintendents and foremen, it was therefore 
decided that, inasmuch as no new method was 
forthcoming, it would be best to adapt standard 
methods to the conditions existing. 

A section in each mine was selected for trial 
where a squeeze, if started, would do the least 
harm. In the Hiawatha and Black Hawk mines 
upper levels near the outcrop weve chosen, but in 
the Mohrland mine an entry in about the center 
of the workings, under a cover ranging from 1700 
to 2300 ft. was selected, as it was surrounded 
on two sides by a sandstone deposit 50 to 100 
ft. wide, caused by an old stream channel, and 
it was believed that this would act as an ample 
barrier to protect newer workings. 

It was decided to establish the break line at an 
angle of 45 deg. to the entry. As a preliminary, 
the engineering force drew a series of parallel 
lines at 50-ft. intervals conforming to the pro- 
posed break line. Wherever one of these lines 
intersected a pillar, a vertical line was painted, 
and the lines were numbered consecutively from 
the point of commencement outward. Each line 
carried its number wherever encountered, hence 
the mine foreman, inspectors and others were 
able to tell at a glance the relationship of any re- 
treating pillar face to that of all others, simply 
by noting the nearest numbered line. 

Maps of pillar workings are extended monthly 
and the mine foreman is furnished a blueprint 
of the pillar section on a larger scale than that 
used for the regular pocket map. The engineers 
note on this print the exact relationship of re- 
treating faces to the uniform break line. Any 
places too far in advance are stopped, and those 
lagging behind are crowded until they catch up. 

In first starting out on this system things 
moved rather slowly, due to the fact that only one 
pillar could be started. However, by working 
two shifts on the first pillar, it was soon brought 
down far enough to permit starting the second 
one, and so on until the break line extended from 
the back entry of the level above to the chain 
pillar of the entry upon which the pillars were 
working. It was not considered advisable to 
carry a continuous break line through the pillars 
on two entries, hence when extraction was com- 
menced on the second level an offset of 100 ft. was 
maintained between the two break lines. Rooms 
from the lower level are driven through the bar- 
rier pillar one at a time as the line of retreat 
above permits. This always insures a large block 
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of solid coal which would act as a protection 
should a squeeze start in either of the sections. 
Work is so planned that the top level will be 
finishing at about the time the third level is com- 
mencing, so that no more than two or three en- 
tries will be worked at the same time. Pillars 
were started away by machine, but after a small 
area had been opened up, it was deemed too dan- 
gerous to undermine the coal either by hand or 
machine, so, inasmuch as all holes are required 
to be drilled free on two sides, and are inspected 
and accepted by shotfirers before detonators are 
issued, it was decided to dispense with undercut- 
ting in pillar workings entirely. 

Top coal is kept about 20 or 30 ft. in advance 
of the pillar faces. Props are set under the lip of 
top coal in order to prevent falls of coal which 
may have been loosened by shots or by strain. 
Props 6 in. or over at the small end are used and 
are cut from the company’s holdings near the 
mines. No effort is made to set break rows, the 
timber being used simply for its warning effect 
when the roof is working for a break. 

Quite a good deal of timber is salvaged and 
used a second time, but the height is so great that 
a slight subsidence breaks props and renders 
them valueless, except for ties or cap pieces. 

Whenever the roof breaks, pillar faces are al- 
most invariably lost. Sufficient warning is usu- 
ally given to permit the loading of loose coal 
and the removal of track and other material to 
a safe place. Caves seldom ever extend beyond 
the end of the pillar. Places usually settle with- 
in 36 to 48 hours, so that work can be resumed. 

If pillar faces are lost, it is necessary to drive 
crosscuts, starting about 10 ft. from the cave be- 
fore continuing retreat. Small stumps remaining 
after completion of crosscuts are robbed of as 
much coal as possible, and if it is unsafe to re- 
move all the coal, stumps are shot in order to pre- 
vent hanging of the roof. In many instances 
practically the entire stump is recovered, and 
up to date the extraction has been very satis- 
factory. 

In one area of something over 10 acres, in coal 
running as high as 30 ft. in thickness in spots, 
with an average thickness of about 24 ft., and 
with cover of about 2000 ft., the extraction has 
been better than 90 per cent. 

In another area of about the same acreage, 
with thinner coal and less cover, the extraction 
has been about 85 per cent., the loss being occa- 
sioned by the necessity of leaving up some top 
coal to support a friable roof. 

In a third area of about four acres, with coal 
20 ft. in thickness, and cover increasing from 
the outcrop to a height of 800 ft., the extraction 
has been as near perfect as possible. 

In first starting pillars away some uneasiness 
was felt with regard to the possible action of 
the roof. Considerable areas were extracted 
clean, but the roof showed no tendenéy to cave. 
Props were either pulled or shot, but still no 
action took place. Finally, after the break line 
developed a length of about 200 ft. and the space 
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worked out became 150 ft. wide, a preliminary cave, 
ranging from 5 to 10 ft. in thickness, occurred. No 
further caving of moment took place until the open 
area assumed proportions of approximately 250 by 200 
ft. A cave then occurred, running up to 75 to 90 ft. 
Practically the same experience was had in all three 
areas. 

In the Mohrland mine the roof arched above the 
cave, and large openings remained between cave and 
dome. The roof being massive sandstone, the fragments 
of rock were extremely large and mostly angular. After 
this cave; the roof continued to break at intervals of 
about 50 ft., the caves going higher each time, until 
finally at a height of about 90 ft. on the cave progress 
of the inspection party was blocked, and it appeared 
from rays of an electric hand lamp that the cave was 
completely choked in about 50 ft. additional. It is 
probable that caving extended much higher than this, 
but as very little weight has been shown on pillars it 
is hoped that the void has been closed. 
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In the Black Hawk mine a second cave broke through 
to the surface in about 100 ft., the crevice being about 
50 ft. wide by 200 ft. long. Miners worked for several 
weeks by daylight. The impression gathered when first 
entering this area was somewhat weird, to say the least. 

The roof over the pillar section of the Hiawatha mine 
is composed of shale, with a small seam of coal (resulting 
from a split of main seam) about 20 ft. above. Caved 
material is composed of finely broken shale and coal, 
and apparently the caves choke completely, as no undue 
pressure has been noted on the pillars. 

In this method of mining absolute adherence to pl-n 
is required, and while there is no certainty that trouble 
will not develop in the future, it is believed that what- 
ever success has been attained in the past has been 
due to this strict adherence. A uniform break line 
insures even distribution of load over all pillars and 
prevents the peaking of roof load on one or more 
places, as is the case. where the break line is jagged 
and irregular. 


Belgian Coal and Coke Industry in the War 


Shurick’s article in your issue of June 16, under 

the heading “The Foreign Coal Markets.” I 
want to offer some remarks concerning the few lines 
devoted to Belgium in that article. Being unknown to 
you, I also want to tell you how it is that I am ac- 
quainted with conditions in the Belgian coal fields dur- 
ing the German occupation. 

I do not want my name to appear in print for the 
good reason that I have left behind me in Belgium 
parents and relatives who would certainly be made to 
suffer for my revealing conditions under which Bel- 
gian industries are being systematically crushed and 
destroyed by the Germans. When the apostles of Kultur 
are unable to reach a party who has offended them, they 
never fail to make his friends and relatives suffer in 
his place, after having first destroyed what property 
the offending party may have in Belgium or in any 
other hapless country under German rule. 


M: ATTENTION was recently directed to Mr. 


THE WRITER INTRODUCES HIMSELF 


This being understood, I will introduce myself. I 
am a byproduct coke-oven specialist, having followed 
that line of occupation for the last 29 years. I have 
spent all those years in designing, erecting and oper- 
ating byproduct plants in Belgium, France, Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. My residence was in Mons, my busi- 
ness office in Brussels. 

There is not a coal or coke plant in Belgium or north- 
ern France that is unknown to me. With all the more 
important, I am thoroughly familiar. I am on friendly 
terms with 90 per cent. of the chiefs of industries of 
those countries. With the other.10 per cent. I am at 
least on speaking terms. At some time or other I have 
been consulted by nearly all of them. As far as per- 
mitted by the restrictions put by the enemy on the free 
moving of Belgian engineers about the country, I re- 
mained in close touch with Belgian industry and its man- 
agers until last August, when I succeeded in escaping 
two full years after the battle of Mons. 


During the years that immediately preceded the war, 
Belgium produced in round figures 24,000,000 metric 
tons of coal a year. About 1,350,000 tons of this was 
coked, yielding a trifle more than 1,000,000 tons of 
commercial coke, including breeze (or braise), sold for 
domestic use. All coke was of course byproduct coke, 
as none other has been made in Belgium since 1892 or 
1893. 

Belgium was a pioneer in the byproduct industry. 
The oldest byproduct company now in existence is the 
Société Anonyme du Charbonnage des Produits, at: 
Flénu, Belgium, which was incorporated in 1856 for 
the mining of coal and the manufacture of byproducts. 
This company may have become better known abroad 
as a coal company than a byproduct concern, but this 
was due to the extraordinarily fine natural condition of 
its coal deposits, which enabled the company to pay big 
dividends earned in mining and selling coal ‘while 
weathering the difficult times it had in developing the 
byproduct end of its business. But no matter how hard 
the times, the Produits company never ceased for a 
Single day, since 1856, to make byproducts; and the first 
aniline colors ever put on the market were made at 
Flénu by this company at 2 time when its coke and by- 
product department was managed by the noted Bel- 
gian chemist Neyrincks. 

With the advent of the Coppée vertical-flue coke oven, 
the Produits company became yuite a factor in the by- 
product industry. That was about 1870, at a time 
when Germany had only beehive coke ovens and when all 
coke made in Belgium was produced in retort ovens of 
the original Coppée style. Not only was Germany be- 
hind Belgium in getting rid of its beehive ovens, but 
even to this day there is not in Germany a single coke 
oven which is not of the vertical-flue kind first invented 
by Coppée, a Belgian, or the horizontal-flue style de- 
veloped by Solvay and Semet, the former a Belgian, the 
latter a Frenchman, both living today. There are many 
people in this country, even among those in the by- 
product industry, who believe that the byproduct oven 
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is of German origin and development. To this day, 
Belgian coke ovens have always kept at least one step 
ahead of all others. 

At the rate mentioned in Mr. Shurick’s article, Bel- 
gium in the year 1916 produced roughly 17,000,000 
tons. As a matter of fact, the output cannot have been 
one-half that figure... The tonnage mined up to the 
time I left the country—that is, during the first eight 
months, minus two weeks, was less than 4,000,000 tons. 
The official figure as given out at Brussels for the first 
six months of 1916 was less than 3,000,000 tons. Hav- 
ing made my escape from the country with only the 
clothes I had on my back, without either baggage or a 
scrap of paper, I am unable to give figures except from 
memory, but I am perfectly sure the half-yearly output 
in 1916 was not quite 3,000,000 tons. That is 5,500,000 
tons less than reported in the article written by Mr. 
Shurick. How could it have been otherwise, when: the 
mines worked only, on the average, 13 days a week? 


BELGIAN MINERS CHEERFULLY CREMATED KH NEMY 


The output would have been even less, had it not been 
for the very large amount of coal used in coke ovens 
and gas producers to make gas for the blast furnaces 
and openhearth furnaces in which were cremated the 
countless thousands of German corpses brought from 
the Verdun slaughter that lasted nearly five months. 
That was the only work our miners ever did cheerfully 
for the enemy—that is, to go into the mines and dig coal 
to burn the dead Germans. 

It was not because there was no work for them to do 
that the miners did not work. ‘ It was because they did 
not want to produce coal that would be used either to 
keep the enemy’s gun factories running or to take the 
place of coal which the Germans had sold to neutral 
countries in exchange for provisions, clothing and sup- 
plies of which the German armies were in such great 
need. Many of our miners literally allowed themselves 
to starve to death rather than do a stroke of work that 
would be useful to the enemy. 

I am not talking by hearsay, as I have seen these 
things myself. My close association with all those 
people for nearly 30 years had made me one of. them; 
consequently, I suffered with them, and I know whereof 
I speak. The deportations of Belgians to Germany 
(which, by the way, commenced long before reported in 
America) were made to break the men’s refusal to work 
for their oppressors. It is not necessary to be a pro- 
foundly wise economist to understand that the Germans 
thought that, by removing the Belgians from their 
homes and the zones in which the American Relief Com- 
mission was allowed to operate, the Belgians would be 
willing to work at anything to save themselves from 
starvation. Numerous notices were posted notifying 
the workingmen that they vould be sent to the German 
mines if they persisted in staying away from the Bel- 
gian mines. The Germans thought they would thus 
break what they called th “‘bad spirit” of those miners. 

The Germans, however were mistaken in their calcula- 
tions, as the bad spirit was not broken. It is a matter 
of record that only 2 pzr cent. of the men sent to the 
mines of Westphalia consented to do some work, and 





1The figures mentioned in Mr. Shurick’s article were expressly 
designated as “émanating from German sources.” They were, 
further, published broadcast in British technical and trade jour- 
shel by which they were apparently accepted as authentic.— 
itor. 
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very little at that. How many of those unfortunates 
died of hunger in a foreign land will be known some 
day; I am sure the figures will be appalling. 

As to the coke output, counting the ovens that kept 
working more or less spasmodically in 1916, the output 
could not have been more than a paltry 85,000 or 90,000 
tons. Practically all the coke plants which thus re- 
mained at work were operated by German labor, or 
rather by all kinds of men of all ages and descriptions, 
brought from all kinds of countries, some of them as 
far as Syria and Sinai Peninsula. But even with the 
few coke ovens that were kept going, they could not 
be charged regularly, due to the scarcity of coal. It 
happened (and this was the rule, not the exception) that 
ovens which ought to have been pushed once a day were 
pushed only, on the average, once a week. 

Since there were more coke ovens in the country than 
the enemy could keep in operation and since all the Bel- 
gian coke ovens are byproduct ovens, of what use would 
it have been to the Germans to build new byproduct 
ovens? I know for a fact that not a new oven was 
built in either Belgium or the invaded part of France 
after the Germans entered these countries. 

Several plants were nearing completion in the Prov- 
ince of Hainaut when the war began. We thought 
the war would not last over the winter and kept on 
working to finish the installations. But as soon as it 
became evident that the war would be long, we stopped 
all work on these ovens. The enemy took possession of 
them, announcing his intention to complete them. All 
they did, however, was to search for the plans of the 
ovens, which were of a new design. Not finding the 
plans, they tore the constructions down, brick by brick, 
measuring everything with the greatest care and re- 
constructing the ovens on paper. 

The plans thus made were sent to the competent 
authorities in the “Vaterland”; and where the several 
expensive and nearly completed installations had pre- 
viously stood, there remained only piles of useless ma- 
terials. I say “useless,” because besides the oven’s 
plans, all the special and expensive brick shapes had 
been also shipped to the land of Kultur. News of a 
most reliable character, emanating from a competent 
authority who succeeded in escaping from the country 
recently, has reached me, according to which the nearly 
new batteries of ovens at Hourpes, Genly, Strépy and 
Bracquegnies have been also razed to the ground, all 
serviceable material being sent to Westphalia. This 
was done during the winter and early spring of this 
year. 


PROVINCE OF LIMBURG SUFFERER FROM WAR 


As will be seen, this does not tally with the infor- 
mation (evidently supplied by the Teutonic propa- 
ganda) that the Germans have constructed byproduct 
ovens in the hapless country of Belgium. Mr. Shurick 
mentions’ the Province of Limburg as the location of 
these new ovens of German construction. As a matter 
of fact, the Limburg Province has probably suffered 
more, comparatively, from German barbarity than any 
other part of Belgium. The Coppée family—that is, the 
descendants of the coke-oven inventor—have for a long 
time contemplated the erection of large byproduct 





“These data were obtained directly from the British technical 
ae by which they were apparently accepted as authentic.— 
itor. 
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plants in Limburg. It is probable that, had it not been 
for the war, they would have commenced construction 
about the end of the present year, in order to have 
the plants completed early in the spring of 1919. 

I have several times discussed the matter with Evence 
Coppée, the present head of the Coppée family. The 
idea was to have the ovens ready for the time when 
the first coal from the new coal field of Limburg would 
be available. There is a vast new coal basin now in the 
process of development in Limburg, but the Germans 
have had nothing to do with this development except 
possibly to retard it and even to destroy much of what 
had been accomplished by the ceaseless labor of nearly 
20 years. Mine shafts, some of which had reached 
depths of more than 2000 ft., were being sunk through 
quicksands by the freezing process. Only a few of the 
shafts had passed the quicksands, some of them having 
safely traversed nearly 700 ft. of this dangerous ground. 

During the early summer of 1916, the men at all the 
shafts were corralled by German soldiers at the same 
time, on the same day, at all the shafts scattered in an 
area of 31 by 18 miles. Stokers, enginemen, elec- 
tricians, blacksmiths, carpenters, were packed into wait- 
ing trains and sent to Germany without being given 
time to pick up their dinner buckets. They were told 
they would not need the pails any more. The refriger- 
ating machines have not made a revolution since then, 
and all shafts that were not safely past the quicksands 
have been destroyed forever. Two of these shafts, the 
property of the Coppée family, had been commenced in 
March, 1900; they had cost millions and were expected 
to be finished for coal hoisting at the beginning of 1919. 
They also had four other shafts that had just reached a 
depth of 1730 ft. where the head of the quicksand for- 
mation was encountered, when the war began. Evence 
Coppée decided to wait better times to sink these shafts. 

As to the six new mines opened during the German 
régime in the Province of Hainaut, this is another 
story of the same kind as that of the Limburg coal- 
field development. It does not take as long to sink a 
shaft in Hainaut as it does in Limburg. The record 


for fast sinking of a shaft in Hainaut is held by the old — 


Belle et Bonne Co., which sank its No. 28 shaft to a 
depth of 1900 ft. in 54 years. The favorable conditions 
encountered at this shaft will probably never present 
themselves again anywhere else in that region. 

The six new mines that, evidently, form the basis of 
the German story are well known to all Belgian mining 
men. Work on them was started in 1909 (one shaft), 
in 1910 (three shafts) and 1912 (two shafts). As the 
shafts were not producing mines when the war broke 
out, no coal could be taken out of them; and conse- 
quently, the miners had no scruples about working in 
these shafts. Work went on uninterruptedly until the 
German authorities (in December, 1915, or January, 
1916) served notice on the different companies owning 
the shafts that, unless work could be prosecuted unin- 
terruptedly in their producing shafts, the shafts that 
were sinking would be taken possession of by the mili- 
tary authorities. The miners refused to mine coal for 
the benefit of their masters, and the six shafts have 
been stopped ever since. All the machinery was dis- 
mantled and shipped to the land beyond the Rhine. The 
shafts in question are at Monceau-Fontaine, Sacré 
Madame, Anderlues and Trazegnies. 
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Increased Value of Coal in 1916 


Figures compiled by C. E. Lesher, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
show that the total value at the mines of the coal 
produced in 1916 was $867,125,638. Bituminous coal 
and lignite were valued at $665,116,077, an average 
of $1.32 per net ton, compared with $1.13 per ton in 
1915, an increase of 19c., or less than 17 per cent. 
Pennsylvania anthracite was valued at $202,009,561, an 
average of $2.30 per net ton. 

The average value per net ton at the mines (exclusive 
of selling expense and stock shrinkage) of all anthra- 
cite shipped in 1916 of chestnut size was $3.51; of 
stove, $3.40; and of egg, $3.32. The average value of 
pea size was $2.10. The average values of the smaller 
sizes ranged from 67c. per net ton for “boiler” to $1.31 
for buckwheat No. 1. The table below gives the average 
value per net ton at the mines from 1910 to 1916: 





Advance 

in 

State 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1916 
Alabama oo nt, Mees: eos $1 26 $1.27 $1.29 $1.31 $1 34 $1 28 $1 37 $0 09 
IATIKANIBAS Sakic oh cknane ISOS ib Ok USI A TG es 20 7 9e 2 _ e) 
Woloradors ccm ser cee Dee Zo 4st One 2a bebGe Ne so) 1 Ol 04 
LOIS ARea eit. eter ck TS Pat ie ie m4 Te eel) 25 15 
Indiana’ & soe kan ee else 0Smeie terial ie Ome 0: 1 227 17 
LOWS: ence ee en oem, cae SOM les Oe, ZO ma Sel BG . 08 
IS ANSAS ay Joc oc cmin eae Olan oS malo 2 aml 07 alnG4 ent. 66 ail: 78 Piz 
Monticky can wnt .99 BOOR Pi O2F el 05mm le 02 ete O bel ato 18 
Marylandtn).3.> S3eeeee Bee Zell ole Sie le 4 heme 28 1 56 . 28 
MichiganG, s,s. cages oO lel eo eo mao o mel OO meen OS tm 2 225 . 20 
Missouriysco..\ be ge eee ae eB A arte [oy fee SP al By fe ne De 18 
Montara. 2.0.01 oe ee 1 OL el) Le Sen 4 ee Oa fl 973 Af 
New Mexico i.uiene cee al 3 9m 44 1540 246. G10 144 1 747 03 
North Dakota.......... T4943 esa Woe) hoe. 45 “1249 .04 
Ohio tats trate eee Oona (035.201 O7eee LO mle Se eS Matt at a5 
Oldahoma,.44 a... 435 oe eee 20 eee 405 068 2 Ole 09 . 08 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) | 02 1.01 105 141 41.07 1.06 1.30 .24 
EL ENNECRSGGL 49524 eo ees IU t2. ae ta laeete4 ele Seet 23 .10 
Pexasin a seascner wee eee Olen OO mle OF a5 | Adee 1A OF eGo led 56 sas09 
Utah) iran) ah er pace nl Suma SOF URIRO MeO. SO melo Ol), 62 04 
Virginia hie. seites eles eae .90 91 .96 1.01 1.01 .98» 1.06 .08 
Washingtony).cs-nen PAS PPA RELY Wht iy veil te 294) Iya Ree df .10 
West, Virginia onic. et 92 .90 .94 101 .99 97 1.18 21 
Wyoming)... pene peep oat leo O eee 5Oan 1e56 mel 55: unl, 40m 1. 55 .09 
Total bituminous...... $1.12 $1.11 $1.15 $1.18 $1.17 $1.13 $1.32 $0.19 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) 1.90 1.94 2.11 132507 07° 2.30 23 

a Decline. 





SOME CARS OF COAL JUST OUT OF THE MINE; STRAIGHT 
CREEK, BELL COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
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Mining Lessee’s Royalty 
By A. -L. H. STREET 


Attorney-at-Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A West Virginia coal and coke company requests in- 
formation concerning court decisions bearing upon 
clauses in coal-mining leases giving the lessee the priv- 
ilege in a succeeding year of mining free of royalty to 
make up a deficiency in production during a preceding 
year, where a minimum rental paid for the preceding 
year exceeds the value of the coal mined in that year, 
computed at the contract royalty rate. 

First, it is well settled by court decisions that such 
clauses are to be interpreted according to their language, 
if that is not ambiguous and not self-contradictory. 
“The intention of the parties to every contract of this 
kind must determine their rights and remedies.” 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. vs. Wright, 35 Altantic Reporter, 919. In- 
diana Supreme Court, Vandalia Coal Co. vs. Underwood, 
101 Northeastern Reporter, 1047.) In other words, 
when a coal-mining lease is entered into, the parties 
are left free by the law to prescribe the conditions 
upon which the lessee is to be reimbursed for any excess 
of a minimum annual rental above the royalty value of 
coal produced for a given year, and if mutual under- 
standing is clearly expressed on that point, the courts 
will give effect to it whether that provision favors the 
lessor or the lessee. 

The few appellate court decisions bearing on the pre- 
cise point apply this fundamental principle, and an ex- 
amination of them shows that the courts in most, if not 
all, of the cases have followed the ordinary meaning of 
the language used in the leases passed upon. 

The lease in the Indiana case cited provided for a 
minimum annual royalty and contained a clause to the 
effect that in case the royalties in any one year should 
not amount to that figure the excess of the yearly pay- 
ment should be treated as advanced royalty and be 
deducted from any subsequent excess in another year. 
Under this language the Indiana Supreme Court decided 
that royalty payments in a given year in excess of the 
minimum ‘rental could not be used to cover a deficiency 
in a subsequent year. 

A contrary decision was announced by the New York 
Court of Appeals in McIntyre vs. McIntyre Coal Co., 11 
Northeastern Reporter, 645, but an examination of the 


provisions of the lease in that case shows that it was © 


expressly contemplated by the language used that an 
excess in payments above the minimum for one year 
should be applied to a deficiency in a subsequent year. 
An opinion showing the effect of using the term “ad- 
vanced” royalties will be found in Kissick vs. Bolton, 112 
‘Northeastern Reporter, 645, but an examination of the 
lessee agreed to pay certain amounts in each of the first 
two years, as “advanced royalties,” in case production 
should not be commenced then. There was a guaranty 
that, commencing with the third year, the royalties 
should amount to at least $400 annually. The Iowa Su- 
preme Court held that the lease, construed as a whole, 
must be interpreted as entitling the lessee to have tho 
payments for the first two years, when no coal was 
produced, applied to the first royalties actually earned, 
and not merely, as the lessor. claimed, to the excess of 
earned royalties above the $400 annual guaranty. 
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In ‘the Pennsylvania case cited, the lease required pay 
merit of 25c. per ton for coal mined, with a minimum of 
‘$4000 yearly, but provided that any deficiency might be 
made up in any succeeding year. After the lessees had 
‘been in possession several years, they claimed the right 
-to'mine the remaining coal in place without further pay- 
ment, on the-theory that full payment had been made for 
all coal under the land. But the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court decided that the $4000 must be paid every year 
the lessee remained in possession, subject to the right 
to.recoup the excess of the $4000 payment in any pre- 
ceding year above the royalty value of coal mined that 
year. A contrary conclusion was reached, however, by 
the New York Court of Appeals in the New -York case 
cited, where it was decided that where the amounts paid 
for coal mined exceeded the aggregate annual minimum 
rentals to be paid throughout the lease term’ of 20 
years, there could be no further recovery against the 
lessee by way of minimum rental. a 

A Virginia lease was interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, according to its clear language, as 
merely requiring an average annual production of 12,- 
000 tons and not that minimum amount in every year. 
(Oglesby’s Executrix vs. Hughes, 30 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 439.) 

And in Render vs. McHenry Coal Co., 14 Southwestern 
Reporter, 678, the Kentucky Court of Appeals decided 
that, under a lease entitling the lessee to make up in 
any year deficiencies in other years, the lessee, having 
produced more than the minimum amount for several 
years, was entitled to be credited for the excess in sub- 
sequent years when there was no production. 
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Houses for Mine Villages 


By A. F. HUEBNER 


EN war was declared in August, 1914, and 
business grew abnormally in the United States, 
manufacturers had to turn their attention toward 

housing conditions in order to hold their employees, and 
even at the present time inquiries for houses for indus- 
trial purposes are numerous. 

When a manufacturer started to buy houses, he asked, 
“What type of house for my employees?” And now the 


FIGS. 1 TO 6. FLOOR PLANS OF SEVERAL TYPES OF HOMES THAT HAVE 
f MINE VILLAGES 


coal operator, who is replacing his miners’ village of 
shacks with homes, asks ‘What type of house is best 
adapted to. the miner’s family?” 

Surely there is no difference in the family of the coal 
miner and that of the textile worker. Both have similar 
likes and dislikes in their home lives, and both need 
proper comfort and living space, according to the num- 
ber in the family. 





The question is purely a matter of design—a house 
that will satisfy and prove comfortable. And added to 
this are the questions: ‘How soon can this village be 
ready for occupancy?” and “What will it cost?” The 
proper plan for the workmen’s house, of course, is a very 
important part of the project, and manufacturers and 
coal operators realize they must satisfy the tenants in 
order to secure results from the investment. 
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PROVED SATISFACTORY IN 


The investment also seems to puzzle a number of 
operators. Some employers think of employees’ houses 
as an expense. This is a false impression. It is gen- 
erally agreed that homes attract workmen of a reliable 
and steady type. But besides this value, which is of 
direct benefit to the employer, the investment is capable 
of earning from 10 to 15 per cent. yearly. Let us say, 
for example, that a house of four rooms costs complete 
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$700. If the operator rents the house to the workman 
for $6 a month, based on $1.50 a room, he realizes $72, 
or 10 per cent. on his money. This rent of $6 is very 
low. The coal operator would have little trouble in at- 
tracting high-class employees to his mine if he could 
offer a house of four good-sized rooms at that rental. 

If the house rented for $8 a month, or $2 for each 
room, it would bring $96 a year, allowing practically 
13 per cent. The renting plan has been found success- 
ful in the coal fields. However, another plan that seems 
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to be popular is the one in which the houses are sold to 
the workmen on the installment basis. In this plan the 
workman is allowed to make a small payment down and 
pay the balance like rent. The longer he is in the em- 


ploy of the employer, the larger his equity becomes, 
which is an inducement for him to remain in the 
locality. 

Of course, the provision that the house can only be 
rented or owned by the employee of the coal operator 
is made part of the contract, and should the employee 








FIG. 7. A COMPACT HOUSE WITH GENEROUS PORCH 


FIG. 8. A SHINGLED HOUSE WITH FIVE ROOMS 





FIGS. 9 AND 10. 


HOUSES SUITED FOR USE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND MINE FOREMEN 
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quit his position the house is turned over to the original 
owner. 

Many types of houses have found general favor in the 
industrial field, but there are a few which have an ideal 
arrangement that can be adapted to most any locality. 
The plan illustrated in Fig. 1, a four-room house, has 
appealed to a great many coal operators. It is conven- 
ient in arrangement, and the 14 x 14-ft. rooms are larger 
than are found in the average house in mine localities. 
As the rooms are large, it is possible to use the rear 
room opening on the back steps for a kitchen and dining 
room; the one at the front can be used for living-room 
purposes, while the other room at the rear serves as a 
bedroom. The front room opposite the living room can 
be rented to a boarder when the family occupying the 
balance of the house is small, and in this way bring ex- 
tra revenue to the occupant. This house has been erected 
complete, ready for occupancy, by one operator at a 
complete cost of $709. 

Another plan that has proved exceptionally popular 
is the one shown in Fig. 2. This plan has met with 
success in sales to individual home builders. It was 
cataloged by the Aladdin Co.. of Bay City, Mich., for 
13 years, and each year proved to be the leader in the 
low-cost homes division. It affords the occupants a 
large living room and four other rooms. In mining 
localities the room in the center is used for cooking, 
while the front part of the room is utilized as a living 
room. The size easily permits this and allows four 
other rooms for sleeping quarters. It is readily con- 
structed, and one coal operator completed it for a trifle 
less than $640. 

Where a smaller house is desired, the plan shown in 
Fig. 3 attracts favorable attention. The large living 
room across the front of the house assures plenty of 
comfort for the miner’s family, with two rooms in the 
rear, one for combination kitchen and dining room, the 
other for sleeping room, making a very compact home. 
The sleeping room, which undoubtedly would be at the 
rear and left of the house, is large enough to accommo- 
date two double beds. This house should be erected for 
less than $625. 

While the duplex, or two-family house, is not in gen- 
eral favor in some localities, it has proved to be advan- 
tageous in others where space is limited. The type 
shown in Fig. 4 is now in use in several mining com- 
munities. Each family has a separate porch and side 
entrance to a home of three large rooms, each well 
lighted and ventilated. The house constructed repre- 
sents an investment of practically $825, and renting at 
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$9 a month, or $4.50 for each side, would bring an an- 
nual return of $108. 

The plan shown in Fig. 5 is another type of house 
that has found favor with the home builder himself for 
the past 13 years. That is why it can be recommended 
to the mine operator, as the home builder has selected it 
himself and made it his home. It represents, when com- 
pleted, an investment of possibly $645 and affords five 
rooms. Fig. 7 shows an exterior view of this house. 


Another home that can be recommended to satisfy the 





FIG, 11. IDEAL HOUSE FOR ONE OF OFFICE FORCE 
occupant is the plan given in Fig. 6. Of course, this 
house is a trifle more elaborate than the others. The 
building, when completed, represents an investment 
close to $700. Fig. 8 is an illustration of a completed 
house of this type. 

Where the better-than-usual plan is desired for super- 
intendents or foremen, the houses illustrated in Figs. 
9, 10 and 11 have proved attractive. Each house has 
plenty of space and the family can live in absolute com- 
fort. Besides, each has attractive lines which will ap- 
peal to the eye of the occupant. 

Another point that might be of advantage for any 
operator to consider is to avoid erecting a number of 
houses of the same type. This feature has proved 
detrimental to the success of many projects. It robs 
the occupants of the individuality they desire so much, 
and while it is the argument of many that houses of the 
same type erected in large numbers can be built much 
more economically, it has a telling effect on the success 
of the plan. 
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HOMES WHERE HEALTHY IDEALS HAVE A CHANCE TO GROW 
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The question of cost must not be given much con- 
sideration. While labor is scarce, skilled labor is still 
harder to secure. That is where the readi-cut system of 
construction meets the home builder halfway, as it is 
not necessary to employ skilled carpenters in the work 
of erecting readi-cut homes. As the material is all cut 
to fit, and erection plans show every step in construc- 
tion, ordinary labor makes excellent progress building 
this type of house, and at a greatly reduced cost. 

The scientific feature of the readi-cut system is also 
of value to anyone building homes, as it saves a great 
deal of labor on the project. Sawing is unnecessary. 
This, too, eliminates the waste of material: 
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In order to complete the project in the shortest pos- 
sible time, it is necessary that all deliveries be made 
with as much dispatch as possible, and as the readi-cut 
house comes complete—paint, nails, glass, etc., in- 
cluded—this assures the operator that it will be unnec- 
essary to hold up the finishing work of the house on 
account of slow deliveries. 

Since the period of the war, it is estimated that over 
500 industrial villages have been erected, or are now in 
process of erection, which means that the coal operator 
must turn to more satisfactory housing conditions to 
retain his full quota of workmen, or the mine work- 
ers will leave to accept work where conditions are better. 


Mining Engineers Meet in the Middle West—I 


The Most Successful Summer Meeting of the American 

Institute of Mining Engineers Ever Held Was the Recent 

One at St. Louis and at Points in the Middle West 
By R. DAWSON HALL 


Mining Engineers which assembled at the Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8, was more numerously 
attended than any that had preceded it. More con- 
venient than most meeting places, appealing to men in 
all the three principal branches of mining—coal, metal 
and well engineering—and following the exceedingly 
successful Arizona meet of the year before, it made 
much promise of success, a promise that it far more 
than fufilled. The coal men represented were, however, 
not so numerous as they were representative and dis- 
tinguished. 
It is hard to speak too strongly about the generosity 


[ie 115th meeting of the American Institute of 


of the entertainment afforded by the people of the Mid-: 


dle West to the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
spoiled as the members of that organization have always 
been by the hospitality of their hosts. This year not 
only automobiles but even a special train from Tulsa 
to Oilton, not only banquets and luncheons but even 
breakfasts were provided, and in the Tulsa region the 
hosts could be heard complaining that they had not been 
allowed to entertain the all-devouring legion for yet an- 
other day. oS 

Maps and booklets prepared at much expense for the 
occasion were distributed freely, and it was never for- 
gotten that the object of the excursion was serious and 
that the visitors were avid for information about the 
sections they were visiting. 


CoAL MEN RECEIVED MERITED CONSIDERATION 


To the coal men was awarded a fair consideration on 
the program—a session at St. Louis, a visit. to the 
Laclede Gaslight Co.’s coke plant, a trip to two up-to- 
date mines at Nokomis, Ill, and a close view of the 
coal strip pits in the Kansas field. 

At the St. Louis session Carl Scholz presided. P. B. 
Lieberman’s address on the “Effect of Anti-Friction 
Bearings on the Haulage of a Coal Mine” was first pre- 
sented. Though a discussion arose in which Messrs. 
Lieberman, Ede, Jorgensen, Clagett and Mooney took 
part, no remarks were made which need recording in 
this brief summary. 


F. S. Peabody’s paper on “Coal Wastage,” however, 
aroused animated discussion, probably because of its 
less scientific character. He advocated driving to the 
boundaries and working the mine by full retreating 
methods. R. V. Norris remarked that the paper had 
closer reference to Illinois conditions than to those ob- 
taining in the West Virginia and Connellsville fields, 
where extractions were far more complete. He declared 
that men, exclusively engaged in mining for the profit 
that mining would afford, looked upon the problem of 
conservation from an entirely different angle to that 
which they would take if they both mined and trans- 
ported the coal and sought a profit from both operations. 


UNION OF RAILROAD AND MINE SAVES COAL 


The association between railroads and coal companies 
in the anthracite region, bitterly as it had been assailed 
by the public, had, he said, always worked for conserva- 
tion. Railroad companies were willing to lose a little 
on the coal if only they could secure by that means a 
more enduring tonnage. Coal too hard to secure or too 
thin to mine profitably at the prices received could be 
mined with advantage when the continuance of the re- 
turn to the railroad was considered by the management. 

One property he had evaluated was worth 60 per 
cent. more when figured as operated for maximum gross 
output than it was when figured for such a gross output 
as could be obtained when merely seeking a profit on the 
sale of coal. The property looked, in short, 60 per cent. 
more valuable as a railroad mining venture than purely 
as a mine-operating investment. The community of in- 
terests in the anthracite region is doing a great deal 
to make lower and thinner seams minable without loss. 

Edwin Ludlow said that the extravagance of the 
past in the anthracite region was proving a godsend 
at the present time. Culm which had been wasted in 
earlier years was an important mainstay to the small- 
size market. The war had increased the demand for 
coal and especially for anthracite, which in places is 
now replacing bituminous fuel. The presence of these 
culm banks was peculiarly of advantage because the 
labor market has been so heavily depleted that the out- 
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put could not be brought to the needed level by the min- 
ing of coal. No. 4 buckwheat passing through a js-in. 
screen and over a ;-in. screen is now briquetted and 
makes a desirable fuel. 

H. H. Stoek said that much of the Illinois coal has 
been bought by the operator at from one-tenth of a 
cent to one cent per ton in the ground. It was hard 
to bring the operator to realize that at a heavy loss to 
himself he should save coal that cost him so little. 
Mr. Stoek stated that C. M. Young had been securing 
data regarding the waste of coal throughout the coun- 
try, and his information placed the loss at about 50 per 
cent. Those who took a different view regarding the 
percentage of extraction frequently failed to make any 
allowance for coal left in the roof, which is quite an 
important item. 

The large claims made for conservation in West 
Virginia and particularly in the Pocahontas region 
called T. H. Clagett to his feet. He said that the total 
recovery at the mines leased from the Pocahontas Coal 
and Coke Co. since 1883 ran only to between 86 and 
87 per cent. Professor Sperr said that the large losses 
in coal mining were largely due to deficient engineer- 
ing. He said that perfect alignment of rooms and fair 
pillars would have made larger extractions possible and 
commended Carl Scholz for the complete extractions at 
one n ine made by a careful attention to this principle. 
But when Carl Scholz was asked the depth of the mine 
at whick this success was attained, it was easily appar- 
ent from his answer that such an extraction in a union 
field under union restrictions was made possible rather 
by the small overburden than by the diligent sight set- 
ting and sight following of the mine forces. 

F. F. Jorgensen, of the Gillespie Coal Co., said that 
at most Illinois mines complete extraction was not even 
desired. The operators had purchased their coal lands 
without acquiring the right to disturb the surface. 
Even where the surface is almost valueless and where 
more has been paid for the coal than the surface and 
coal would have sold for together in a normal market— 
even then the price which had to be paid for surface 
damage would bankrupt a company. The destruction 
by mining of an area far less than an acre had recently 
to be compensated for by the payment of $1500. Until 
the tenure under which the coal was held was changed 
little progress would be made. 


AT $8 A TON IT WOULD PAY TO SAVE PYRITE 


E. A. Holbrook called attention to the fact that the 
pyrite at the mines was being almost everywhere wasted. 
This mineral sells at $8 per’ ton when 40 per cent. of 
sulphur is present. As pure pyrite runs 53 per cent., 
it is easy to see that the pyrite for which $8 per ton 
is paid is not by any means without foreign ingredients. 

H. H. Stoek presented his paper on “Steam-Shovel 
Mining of Bituminous Coal,” and in the absence of 
E. C. Lee, H. M. Wilson presented the address on “Merit 
Rating of Coal Mines Under Workmen’s Compensation.” 
Neither of these addresses resulted in much discussion 
as neither contained anything controversial, but C. M. 
Young’s paper, “The Coal Industry of Illinois,” per- 
haps by chance, uncovered a rich vein of information 
and some argument. 

Some one called on Carl Scholz to describe the new 
mine he is opening at Valier, Ill. This mine, though 
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approached by a shaft, is to put out 5000 to 6000 tons 
in 8 hours. The coal, which covers 15,000 acres, will 
measure in thickness from 8 ft. 10 in. to 12 ft. 6 in. 
Mr. Scholz said that about $1,250,000 would be invested 
in its equipment. He could not help contrasting this 
large operation with his earliest mining venture, into 
which he put $300. 

The mine, it is believed, will be almost level. The 
coal is to be dumped in the mine and hoisted in a skip, 
which will hold two car loads. It will thus save the 
hoisting of much unnecessary dead weight. Cars such 
as are to be installed cost $250 a piece. All the wheels 
are to be equipped with ball bearings. For haulage 
purposes, combination storage-battery and trolley loco- 
motives will be used. The hoisting will be done by 
electricity. Mr. Scholz figures that the replacement of 
steam by electricity at the hoist will save $30,000 a year. 
The electricity will be derived from the Central Illinois 
Supply Company. 


TROLLEY POLE USED WITH BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


In reply to questions, Mr. Scholz said that there was 
some gas in the mine and that the storage battery would 
furnish added security in meeting that difficulty. The 
trolley lines will be used wherever grades are encoun- 
tered. The voltage maintained will be 250 volts. It 
is hard to forecast from boreholes the exact grade at 
which the coal may lay at any point. 

Having a combination locomotive, however, will make 
it unnecessary to forecast the road levels and to provide 
equipment specifically for such places. H. M. Wilson 
said that the trolley locomotive could go wherever the 
superintendent had directed the suspension of wire, but 
the storage-battery locomotive could go anywhere and 
consequently might go where the management, owing to 
the presence of gas, would seek to forbid its entrance. 
It was therefore not under such complete control. 

Mr. Jorgensen, talking of the mammoth new shaft 
which the Gillespie Coal Co. is opening, said that the 
question of using skips had arisen and the idea had 
been dismissed temporarily. Perhaps it might be re- 
vived later, but at present the management was dis- 
posed to favor raising the car on the cage with all the 
attendant Joss of power due to the weight of the 
former. 

(To be continued) 


Coal Production in British India 
in 1916 


Coal production in India in 1916 is reported as fol- 
lows: Behar and Orissa, 10,762,222; Bengal, 4,992,- 
376; Beluchistan, 42,163; Assam, 286,965; Central 
Provinces, 287,832; Northwest Frontier, 75; Punjab, 
47,449; total, 16,419,082 gross tons. In addition 607,- 
532 tons of lignite was produced at Singareni in Hy- 
derabad, which is a native state. 

The scarcity of tonnage prevented the shipments to 
Southern India from going to sea as most of them do, 
and a larger proportion than usual were sent by rail, in- 
creasing the cost. The railroads consume about half 
the coal mined. Other large consumers are the cotton 
mills in the Bombay and Madras Provinces and the gold 
mines of the Kolar field in Mysore. 
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Effort Made To Improve Distribution 


Preferential movement of food and fuel will be 
ordered at an early date, in the opinion of Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, the fuel administrator. The past week saw 
the inauguration of an intensive effort at the Fuel 
Administration to improve the distribution of coal. 
The order issued to the Pennsylvania R.R. last week 
was expanded so as to include the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Orders covering other roads will be issued shortly. 
Fuel needed for the railway companies is to be ob- 
tained from mines in close proximity to the points where 
the fuel is to be used. This will avoid, it is believed, 
the holding of thousands of cars of coal under load 
and, by providing shorter hauls, will conserve cars and 
motive power and will avoid confiscation of coal. 

An order confining coal cars to the coal trade is 
to be issued, an official announcement from the Fuel 
Administration says. In the order providing for the 
new plan of supplying railroad fuel the present method 
is described as resulting in loss of car efficiency; dis- 
crimination in car supply as between mines; disturb- 
ance of the mine labor factor; interference with the 
commercial coal distribution and interference with 
priority orders covering the distribution of other coal. 
The plan by which the mines now must furnish coal 
to the Baltimore & Ohio is outlined in the order as 


follows: 

1. The percentage proportion which the aggregate re- 
quirement of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and its 
operated companies bears to the capacity of all such mines, 
as rated by the railroad, shall be ascertained, and each mine 
which is furnishing such or a greater percentage under 
contract shall, during the life of the contract, continue so 
to produce and sell such coal at the contract price, and shall 
ship and distribute such coal regularly each week when the 
mine operates and ships, and so far as practicable in equal 
daily quantities regardless of other obligations. 

2. The requirement not obtained from mines furnishing 
such or a greater percentage under the preceding paragraph 
1 shall be requisitioned from the remaining mines at the 
going Government price, subject, however, to any revision 
which may be made retroactively effective, in the percentage 
proportion that such remaining coal requirement of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and its operated companies 
bears to the capacity of such remaining mines, as rated by 
the railroad, subject, however, to the limitation that’ each 
mine under contract shall produce and sell not less than its 
contract obligation at the contract price, and shall ship and 
distribute all such coal regularly each week when the mine 
operates and ships, and so far as practicable in equal daily 
quantities, regardless of other obligations. 

The railroad company, on its part, shall not later than 
Saturday of each week file with the Fuel Administrator a 
statement showing the tonnage of the coal which during the 
following week shall be requisitioned from each producer 
and mine upon the authority of this order; and shall post 
in the office of the car distributor for each district concerned 
2 copy of the statement so filed with the Fuel Administra- 
tor; and shall give notice to each producer from whom coal 





shall be requisitioned upon the authority of this order, show- 
ing the amount of coal which during the week following shall 
be requisitioned from each of such producer’s mines. 

One of the significant features of the order is that 
the shipments are given priority over all coal contracts. 
Accompanying the order are the names of nearly 500 
lines affected by the order and the names of the oper- 
ating companies. 


Car Shortage Still Hampers Output 


Production of bituminous coal increased 0.7 per cent. 
Anthracite shipments increased from 42,362 cars to 
42,824 cars. Coke production in the Connellsville region 
dropped from 72.7 per cent. to 68.2 per cent. of full- 
time capacity. These figures, covering the week ended 
Oct. 13, were compiled by the Geological Survey and 
are compared with similar returns for the week preced- 
ing. The average production per working day, during 
the week ended Oct. 13, was 1,783,783 tons. This is 
but little in excess of the average daily production 
during the corresponding period of last year. 

The principal factor limiting production continues 
to be unfilled car orders. The car situation improved 
decidedly in Indiana but remained unchanged in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Labor troubles in Illinois 
reduced the percentage of production to capacity from 
77 to 74.9. There was a corresponding improvement 
in the labor situation in Indiana and Ohio. 

The week’s production of beehive coke is estimated 
at 689,918 tons. The Connellsville production was 
319,830 tons. The decrease over the previous week in 
the Connellsville production is due largely to a short- 
age of coke cars. 


Will Prevent Hoarding of Coal 


The statistical division of the Fuel Administration 
has been merged with that of the Geological Survey. 
The chief activity of the statistical division of the Fuel 
Administration has been the gathering of information 
as to contracts and free coal. This division, in addi-- 
tion, shortly will begin the collection from consumers 
of the following information: Quantity of coal on 
hand; kind of coal; monthly requirements; name of 
contractor; nature of product produced or manufac- 
tured; per cent. of production applying on Government 
contracts. This will supplement information along the 
same line from the larger consumers which had been 
collected previously by the Geological Survey. 

The statistical force, which has been engaged at the 
Fuel Administration’s building, has been assigned to 
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quarters with the Geological Survey. In order that 
information may be available immediately, the offices 
of L. A. Snead, in charge of distribution, have been 
connected by a private wire with those of C. E. Lesher, 
the geologist in charge of coal statistics for the 
Geological Survey. The statistical force will ascertain 
as quickly as possible the quantity of free coal available 
by individual companies. A considerable portion of this 
information already has been compiled. 

The need for knowing the quantity of coal on hand 
at manufacturing plants, and held by others of the 
large consumers, has been emphasized by the discovery 
that large surpluses of coal are being carried by many 
consumers. At one plant a surplus of 205,000 tons was 
found on hand. This coal was sufficient to operate the 
plant for 12 months, and coal shipments still were being 
received. In this particular case the shipper was re- 
quested to suspend all consignments of coal to that 
plant. This policy will be pursued in each instance 
where the supply is found to be in excess of reasonable 
requirements. Such action, it is believed, will add 
materially to the free coal available. Every effort will 
be made to learn of cases where plants are adding 
unnecessarily to their surplus of coal, so that further 
shipments to them may be ordered suspended. 


Nearly All State Administrators 
Appointed 


In all there will be 51 state fuel administrators 
appointed. The list now is practically complete and is 


as follows: 

Alabama—S. P. Kennedy, Anniston. Arizona—Will L. 
Clark, Jerome. California—Albert E. Schwabacher, San 
Francisco. Connecticut—Thomas W. Russell, Hartford. 
Delaware—Charles H. Ten Weeges, Wilmington. District 
of Columbia—John L. Weaver, Washington, D. C. Georgia 
—Dr. L. G. Hardman, Commerce. Idaho—Frank R. Good- 
ing, Gooding. Illinois—John E. Williams, Streator. In- 
diana—Evans Woollen, Indianapolis. lowa—Charles W. 
Webster, Waucoma. Kansas—Emerson Carey, Hutchinson. 
Louisiana—John G. O’Kelley, New Orleans. Maine—J. C. 
Hamlen, Portland. Massachusetts—J. J. Storrow, Boston. 
Michigan—William K. Prudden, Lansing. Minnesota— 
Judge John F. McGee, Minneapolis. Mississippi—C. L. 
Townes, Minter City. Montana—M. J. Swindlehurst, He- 
lena. Nebraska—John L. Kennedy, Omaha. _Nevada— 
E. H. Walker, Carson City. New England—J. J. Storrow, 
Boston. New Hampshire—Charles M. Floyd, Manchester. 
New York—Albert H. Wiggin, New York City. North 
Carolina—A. W. McAlister, Greensboro. North Dakota— 
I. P. Baker, Bismarck. Ohio—Homer H. Johnson, Lansing. 
Oklahoma—P. A. Norris, Ada. Oregon—Fred J. Holmes, 
La Grande. Pennsylvania—William Potter, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—George H. Holmes, Providence. Utah—W. 
W. Armstrong, Salt Lake City. Vermont—H. J. M. Jones, 
Montpelier. Washington—David Whitcomb, Seattle. Wis- 
consin—W. N. Fitzgerald, Madison. 


No Coal Shortage in Chicago 


_ Figures supplied to the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration by the Federal Trade Commission disclose that 
70 coal dealers in Chicago received between Apr. 1, 1917, 
and Oct. 1, 1917, 252,791 tons more of bituminous and 
anthracite coal than during the same period in 1916. 
The increase in anthracite alone was 79,706 tons. 

The total amount of coal of all kinds delivered to these 
dealers in the six months period this year was 866,954, 
against 614,163 in the same period last year. Anthra- 
cite delivered amounted to 252,219 tons against 172,513 
last ~"ear. 
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The stock of coal on hand in Chicago on Oct. 1, ac- 
cording to 63 dealers’ reports to the Trade Commission, 
was 160,414 tons, while their total amount of unfilled 
orders was only for 50,062. The 63 dealers had on hand 
192,916 tons on Oct. 1 last year. The 63 dealers had on 
hand on Oct. 1 of this year 57,844 tons of anthracite 
against 110,412 tons last year, but this year their un- 
filled orders on Oct. 1 amounted to only 13,579 tons. 
Their bituminous tonnage in yards was 49,647 against 
33,648 last year. 

Many firms did not report unfilled orders, but those 
that did do so did not report any large tonnage. 


Retail Prices Going Down 


Reports just received from state fuel administrators 
indicate in many sections a gratifying tendency down- 
ward in retail coal prices. In Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia, Penn., retail coal prices have been reduced. 
In New York City prices have recently been reduced 
by larger dealers from 10 to 40c. a ton on various 
grades, and other dealers are meeting these new prices. 
In Wilmington prices have changed somewhat lower. 
In Alabama, at Birmingham, Huntsville, Selma, Tal- 
ledego, Sheffield, prices have been reduced from 25c. 
to $1.25 per ton. 


Miscellaneous Washington Notes 


State fuel administrators appointed since Oct. 2 
gathered in Washington, Friday to confer with Garfield. 
* * * 

To make arrangements for a further extension of 
the membership of the National Coal Association, a 
meeting of the directors was held here last week. 

To meet the shortage of coal in Ohio and Michigan 
the Fuel Administration on Oct. 24 ordered that on 
Monday, Oct. 29, all soft-coal mines in Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania shall ship their entire output for the 
day to retail dealers in Michigan and Ohio. 

x * 

Hereafter coal mined at Leavenworth, Kan., will be 
regarded as a Missouri product. Operators thereby get 
60c. a ton extra. While the Home Riverside coal mine 
mouth is in Kansas, the workings run under the Mis- 
souri River. Four-fifths of the mine’s product is taken 
from Missouri. The Fuel Administration announced 
the change on Oct. 24. 


* * % 


Improved facilities for handling coal at Hampton 
Roads will be installed as a result of the conference 
held in Washington Tuesday between L. A. Snead, iri 
charge of distribution for the Fuel Administration, and 
the representatives of the Norfolk & Western, Chese.- 
peake & Ohio and Virginia railways. Heavy shipments 
of coal for Navy use, the heavy movement to New Eng- 
land and the increased number of merchant vessels 
calling at Hampton Roads are overtaxing the pier fa- 
cilities and delays to shipping are resulting. Arrange- 
ments also were made for supplying bunker coal in 
the stream. The Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
New England coal interests and the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange were represented at the meeting. 
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Machine for Punching Out Bits and 
Shanks for Hollow Drills 


The employment of modern hammer drills which use 
hollow drill steel, and air or water to expel the cuttings 
from the drill hole, is quite common in rock-drilling 
operations. Considerable carelessness is often shown in 
the matter of keeping the hole in the drill steel properly 





LEYNER SHANK AND BIT PUNCH 


opened. Steels that are plugged, wholly or in part, pre- 
vent proper functioning of the drill; also, the drilling 
speed is retarded; the water tubes are bent or broken 
and time is lost in tinkering or while someone makes 
a trip to the shop for another drill steel or water tube. 


New Apparatus and Equipment 
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To relieve this condition, the Ingersoll-Rand Co. has 
developed and is placing on the market, as an auxiliary 
to the Leyner sharpener, a new device—the Leyner 
shank and bit punch. 

This machine is compact and simple in construction. 
It consists of a cast-iron pedestal, at the top of which 
are bolted the clamping and punching cylinders and 
apparatus. The drill steel is clamped by two jaws 
brought together by the movement of a pinion, which is 
operated by the clamping cylinder through the medium 
of a rack on the extended piston rod. The heat-treated 
steel punching pin is attached to the piston of a punch- 
operating cylinder, and in such manner that it may be 
removed readily should occasion require. The front 
head of the punch cylinder is provided with a clearance 
space around the punching pin so that on the extreme 
reverse stroke air is exhausted against the heated pin, 
effectually cooling it. The maximum stroke of the punch 
is 6 in. An adjustable stop for the drill steel is provided 
so as to regulate the distance to which it is desired 
to have the pin penetrate. The standard punching pin 
is ;>, in. in diameter for a distance of 2 in. from the 
end and 2 in. for the remainder of its length. 

The operation of the machine is controlled by a single 
lever moving in a T-slot. A downward movement clamps 
the steel and a further side movement operates the 
punch. The operation of the control lever locks the 
clamp jaws before the punch can be brought into action. 
In like manner the punching device must be in neutral 
position before the clamp jaws can be opened. This 
safety feature prevents action of the punch before the 
steel is firmly clamped and in perfect alignment. 

All the moving parts of the machine are protected 
from dirt, grit and damage by tight-fitting covers; like- 
wise the operator is guarded from injury. The Leyner 
shank and bit punch occupies a floor space of 22 x 44 
in. and weighs 400 lb. A planking support is the only 
foundation needed. 
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New I-Beam Trolley Clamp 


The Electric Railway Equipment Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has recently placed upon the market a type of I- 
beam clamp which is a radical departure from similar 
devices heretofore sold. These clamps are extremely 
sunple and their wide range of application makes them 
pa.cicalarly useful for coal-mine work, since there is 
no standard size of I-beam in use in the mines. Some 
operations employ small I-beams which have a face 
width of only 3 in. or less, while others use I-beams 
having flange faces as wide as 5 inches. 

Hitherto devices of this kind have been nonadjustable, 
and it was necessary to specify the face width of the 
I-beam flange when ordering clamps. This feature has 
been overcome in the device illustrated on the bottom 
of the facing page, and the clamps may be used with 
equal facility on any size of I-beam used in the tim- 
bering of mine headings. 


Cheaper Protection for Electrical 
Devices 


Suppose something—a short-circuit for instance— 
should take place on the power line, and the machines 
in the generating station should happen to be unpro- 
tected. Serious damage would almost certainly result— 
lights might be out for hours rather than minutes—fans, 
motors, etc., would cease their operation. 

But, of course, this rarely happens, for protection is 
usually adequate. Circuits are safeguarded automatic- 





TRIPPING TRANSFORMER FOR PROTECTING 
ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS 


ally by electrically operated devices which, opening un- 
der unusual stress, cut.off the circuit at a sign of danger. 

As a rule, these automatic: devices receive the power 
which causes them to open the circuit from “current 
transformers,” which change the current from a large 
+o a small quantity and keep the dangerous “voltage” 
away from the ‘automatic devices. The transformers 
also assist measuring instruments in their duties as in- 
dicators and recorders of the current or power of the 
line. When thus used, the “transformers” must possess 
high accuracy and hence are quite expensive. — 

Today, if measuring and recording are unnecessary, 
as is true in many cases, a small “tripping transformer” 
(see illustration) designed recently by the General 
Electric Co:,; of Schenectady, N. Y., may be used in 
connection with the automatic device. 
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This eliminates the higher priced, more . accurate 
transformer, and since the new device is accurate 
enough for tripping purposes, it offers a similar ad- 
vantage; that is, it results in a simpler, cheaper and 
safer arrangement. 

Although small and inexpensive, the new “invention” 
offers a convenient and satisfactory method of safe- 
guarding valuable apparatus. 


Two-Bearing, Three-Unit Motor- 
Generator Sets 


Two three-wire, direct-current motor-generator sets 
recently installed in Ohio are a departure from the 
usuai practice in construction. Instead of being of 
the four-bearing, three-unit type, or the two-unit type 
with a three-wire generator as one of the units, these 
sets consist of three units with only two bearings. 

These sets, which were designed and built by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., of Ampere, N. J., consist of a 
845-kv.-a., 2200-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase synchronous 
motor driving two 250-kw., 125-volt compound-wound 
interpole generators. The use of three units results 
in greater unbalanced overload capacity and greater 





TWO-BEARING, THREE-UNIT MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 


flexibility of the direct-current voltage than is obtain- 
able with a two-unit set having a three-wire generator 
as one of the units. 

As compared with the old four-bearing, three-unit 
construction, these two-bearing machines are much 
simpler in construction and have the following advan- 
tages: The absence of outboard bearings makes the 
brushes more accessible for adjustment and the unit 
can be assembled, dismounted and cleaned more readily. 
Perfect bearing alignment can also be secured with 
greater ease, since self-aligning bearings are used. 
The machines can therefore be erected with less labor. 
Because of the shorter length of the set less floor space 
is required. Couplings, which in some cases consti- 
tute a weak link, are eliminated. 





As a general rule, it may be stated that in case of a 
mine explosion when men are working underground, 
arbitrary reversing of the air current in a mine venti- 
lated by an exhaust fan is not wise, especially when the 
main traveling roads are on the intake current. Many 
men have lost their lives through air reversal when they 
were on their way out of the mine after an accident. 
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General Labor Review 


It is difficult to size up the labor situation. The optimist 
would have it that it is a moving sight to see the president 
of the union traveling halfway across the country to brow- 
beat the men for violating their contract, and would urge 
that the president of the Illinois branch of the United Mine 
Workers splendidly vindicates labor unionism by his sturdy 
determination to fire out of the union any and every man 
who goes on strike to secure concessions to which his con- 
tract gives him no right. The optimist will also call atten- 
tion to the fact that the mine workers listened to the call of 
the union and ceased striking after a few days of idleness. 


Reasons for Pessimism as to Labor Conditions 


But the pessimist is not to be denied. He will declare that 
the strike was a violation not merely of literal obligation 
but of every elementary moral duty. There was first of all 
a contract, written, approved by referendum and signed. 
This contract, had been modified by the operators without a 
strike to meet what was regarded as a higher law. By that 
modification the higher cost of living was met. Without any 
further change in cost of living the miners asked for more 
pay. Though not needed or deserved, it was promised them 
subject to conditions—conditions which the mine leaders 
thought were satisfactory. 

But the mine workers went on strike to jam the new scale 
through regardless of the conditions and regardless of the 
terrible need of the country for coal. They let everything 
be idle—mines, railroads and manufacturing plants—in the 
hope that they could compel the Government to concede 
their price. When the operators desired higher prices they 
did not thus try to coerce the Government, and the mine 
workers should not have done so either. 


Patriotism Is More Marked in Eastern States 


The anthracite miners have not, except in sporadic cases, 
tried to influence the Government in this way, though it is 
true the firemen have made some such attempts and been 
beaten in them by the vigor of union disapproval. 

In western Pennsylvania, as is recorded elsewhere, the 
men at a few unimportant mines showed dissatisfaction with 
Garfield and quit their work. But in the Eastern coal 
states, taken individually or as a whole, there was nothing 
to compare with the disaffection in the States of Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

Scattering strikes can be recorded, however. The mine 
workers employed in the Ohio and Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
West Pittsburgh No. 1 mine, at Bergholz, Ohio, and West 
Pittsburgh No. 2 mine, Amsterdam, Ohio, both in Jefferson 
County, have gone on strike for an increase in wages. The 
only mine in the section left working is Wolf Run. As a 
result of the strike No. 2 mine is flooded.. There have been 
strikes at what are probably nonunion mines, for instance, 
the small Graham Coal and Coke Co.’s plant in Floyd 
County, Kentucky, where 60 men are employed. The mine 
has resumed work. 


In Virginia the Low-Coal Men Demand Idle Days 


Four hundred miners employed by the Raven Red Ash 
Coal Co., the Raven Colliery Co., the Carter Red Ash Col- 
liery Co. and the Crockett Coal Co., located at Raven, Taze- 
well County, Va., and situated in the Clinch Valley, sus- 
pended work recently. This strike was not for an increase 
of wages, but for the privilege of working less than six 
days a week. The company posted a notice to the effect 
that every man must work a full week or show a doctor’s 
certificate of inability. The men claim that the coal is too 
thin for such steady labor and the work too heavy. 


The strike in the Middle West, as stated, is coming to an 
end. On Oct. 22 John P. White telegraphed Dr. H. A. 
Garfield: “All miners resumed work in Indiana this morn- 
ing and practically all in Ohio. Latest reports from Illinois 
are that all mines are resuming in line with our instruc- 
tions.” Later information corroborates this report. 

Arrangements are being made in other fields to imitate 
the agreement made in the Central Competitive District 
by similar contracts between operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Grafton Contract Resembles Washington Draft 


On Saturday, Oct. 20, the Grafton Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, comprising operators of Preston and Taylor Coun- 
ties, West Virginia, met a committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District No. 17, at the Willard Hotel, 
Grafton, W. Va. There they adspted the Washington 
agreement, including the provision that the advance in wage 
shall only become of force should the Government provide 
an increase in price corresponding to that advance. 

At the same meeting the operators elected a grievance 
committee composed of Thomas Murphy, president; George 
S. Brackett, vice president, and H. R. Bissell, secretary, to 
act with a like committee of mine workers to settle griev- 
ances and disputes arising out of the working of the agree- 
ment made last summer. So far there have been remarkably 
few grievances or disputes. 


Southwest Penalty Clause Difficulty Is Solved 


On Tuesday, Oct. 23, the United Mine Workers of America 
reached an agreement with the mine operators of the South- 
west. It duplicates the Washington agreement except in 
the penalty clause. An increase of from 10 to 16%c. per ton 
is granted for the mining of clean coal. The price for 
yardage is increased 15 per cent. Day labor will receive 
$1.40 more per day. 

A clause is attached providing an immediate hearing of 
grievances. Failure or refusal to await the decision before 
striking automatically puts in force a penalty, provided in 
the contract. The operator under this circumstance is 
authorized by the contract to hold a small part of the wages 
in escrow pending the determination of the grievance pre- 
sented by the striking mine workers. 

In Oklahoma it is evident that much of the labor unrest. 
arises from the agitation of the Industrial Workers of the: 
World directed from Minneapolis. At Henrietta, Okla., the 
police arrested Ebert, an I. W. W. organizer, on Oct. 21. 
while carrying a letter from W. P. Neff, national secretary 
of the I. W. W., directing Ebert to make every effort tc 
keep the miners from their work. Another letter, this one 
from Mrs. William Boekenhegan, of Minneapolis, director. 
of the field corps of the I. W. W., was also found on his 
person, and in his pockets were pictures of railroad wrecks 
marked “Our Revenge.” 


Cannot Put All the Blame on the “I Won’t Works” 


Nevertheless, all the disorder does not arise from the 
promptings of the “I Won’t Works,” for the capacity for 
disorder and disquiet in the miners and mine leaders in the 
Southwest is well known throughout the coal industry. In 
fact, the Southwest district with its insurrectionary coun- 
sels is a thorn in the side of the union proper, which is 
anxious to keep some sort of good faith with the operators 
and to make its contracts, in some degree at least, respected. 

In Colorado the State Industrial Commission has decided 
that the Rockefeller industrial plan is really not such a 
grievance as would justify the men in striking against it. 
In its report the commission says that the grievances pre- 
sented by the union would have been adjusted without diffi- 
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culty under the Rockefeller plan, and that the investigation 
proved that there has been no discrimination against the 
union. The commission opposed the demand for an in- 
creased wage. 

Having submitted their case to the consideration of the 
commission, the mine workers are at liberty as far as the 
law is concerned to go on strike. As the union has no 
contract with the company, no agreement stands in the 
way of a suspension of work. But the moral effect of the 
decision is great. A careful investigation has vindicated 
the Rockefeller plan and shown that the agitation was only 
started to build up the United Mine Workers of America. 
The public is now presented with the facts and will use 
them as a basis for judgment should a strike occur, in 
which event it is to be hoped that President Wilson will 
be found less complacent with unruly labor than he was on 
a previous occasion. 


Anthracite Region Has Its Troubles 


The anthracite region is not wholly free from strike 
trouble. Two thousand miners of the collieries of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., at Audenried, Honey Brook and 
Green Mountain, struck on Oct. 19, claiming that they had 
not received any satisfaction on the adjustment of several 
grievances. Miners had been suspended frequently for 
loading slate into their cars. They contended that they 
should not be required to separate the slate. 

For many years it has been the custom to order the mine- 
locomotive crews to “drill out,” that is, to place on a special 
track all cars which appear to contain an excessive quantity 
of slate. This track is termed by the miners the “court 
house,” because on it is tried the question whether the coal 
sent out is acceptable or not. A man is set to unloading 
the car and hand-picking it. The slate and coal are segre- 
gated and weighed. Where the “trial” proves the coal 
excessively dirty, the miner who sent it out is given one 
day’s suspension or is discharged according to the severity 
of the offense or the frequency with which it has been com- 
mitted. Also, the check number being given to the dock 
boss, he docks the miner accordingly. 

One hundred miners employed at a stripping at Eber- 
vale, operated by Benjamin & Butler, went on strike on the 
same day when the company refused to pay them for sep- 
arating the slate and rock from the coal. 

A number of the United Mine Workers’ locals in the 
ninth district, comprising Northumberland, Schuylkill, 
Dauphin and Columbia Counties, appealed to the court Oct. 
17 for an injunction restraining the district officers from 
moving the general headquarters office from Shenandoah. 


Tired of Waiting on Garfield 


One hundred employees of the Armerford Coal Co., at 
Dilltown, Indiana County, Penn., a village along the Black 
Lick Creek branch of the Pennsylvania R.R., went out on 
strike on Oct. 18, declaring like the mine workers of Illinois 
and Indiana that they “were tired of waiting on Garfield.” 
One may be extremely tired of Garfield’s indecision—most 
of us are—but nevertheless it is a crime to quit’ work both 
in violation of one’s contract and in the presence of the 
country’s needs, especially when you are earning as much 
as the miners are at the present. 

Ten of the striking miners were arrested by the sheriff 
of Indiana County and troopers of the State Constabulary, 
technically charged “with holding up the production of 
coal.” The men were released later in the day. 

At Robindale, near Armerford, the mine of the Cone- 
maugh Smokeless Coal Co. was shut down. Here, however, 
it was only necessary to state that the wage advance was 
dependent on a countervailing price increase being granted, 
and learning this the men returned to work. 

On the following day there was a disturbance at Salts- 
burg, in the western end of the same county. Here 11 men 
were arrested following a strike at the mine of the Cone- 
maugh Coal Co., in which Wilbur P. Graff, of Blairsville, 
is interested. The men each paid fines of $10 and costs. 
They were charged with interfering with men who desired 
to remain at work. 
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The Armerford strike took place at a union mine and 
there were fears therefore that the trouble might spread. 
Though central Pennsylvania has been quiet, its quietude 
being strongly in contrast with former conditions, yet there 
has been much discontent, the mine workers having an 
urgent desire to profit by the war. The chance to compel 
the public to pay them a large wage is good, and they 
cannot see why the public should not be made to pay it. 
They are extremely wrath with Garfield because he seems 
disposed to prevent them from profiteering. 

On the Salisbury branch, in Somerset County, the Grassy 
Run Coal Co. has increased its force somewhat. Otherwise 
the strike for recognition of the union in the mines of the 
branch still continues in full swing. 


Make Contracts and Break Them 


The coal miners of Illinois, by going on strike Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, showed the same contempt for the contingent agree- 
ment signed by their representatives at Washington as they 
had previously twice shown in the past 18 months toward 
the joint agreements with the operators. Although the 
Washington agreement conditioned the increases of 10c. a 
ton for loaders and $1.40 a day for shift men on an advance 
by the Government of the selling price of coal sufficient to 
cover the increased wage cost, and although that document 
expressly stated that the advance was not to take place till 
the first day of the pay period following the price increase, 
the men, without the knowledge or authority of their offi- 
cials, went to the mines on the morning of the 16th and 
asked the pit bosses if they were to get the increase for the 
pay period then beginning. On being told that no such 
instructions had been received, they went home. 

The strike started in St. Clair and Madison Counties, the 
two counties near St. Louis, Mo.; quickly spread over the 
Springfield district and extended within a day or two to the 
Carterville field in the south and to the northern fields. 

At a mass meeting at Belleville, in St. Clair County, at- 
tended by 2000 mine workers, resolutions were adopted 
declaring that the mine workers would only return to work 
when the Washington agreement was “accepted” by the 
operators and only with the provisions that the wage con- 
tract should not run for a longer period than three months 
and that the penalty clause, providing fines for unauthorized 
and unnecessary strikes, be stricken out. Of course, the 
operators had accepted the Washington agreement -in its 
entirety. The Washington agreement that the Belleville 
people demanded was an imaginary document which had 
never been written, but which they themselves wished to 
write. The operators will stand by the draft as signed. 

During the first two or three days it looked as if the men 
would stay out at the risk of having Fuel Administrator 
Garfield use his “full powers,” as he threatened to do. They 
seemed prepared to incur also the revocation of charters and 
expulsion of members, threatened by State President Far- 
rington, but by Friday there were indications that the 
strikers were wavering. On that day Farrington sent tele- 
grams to all district officers notifying them that charters 
would be revoked of all unions whose members were not at 
work on Monday. He also instructed the officers to cease 
issuing transfer cards. He declared there was no hope of 
forcing the Government to act on the contingent agreement 
and that their conduct, if persisted in, would bring about 
industrial conscription of the members. 

On Saturday delegates from 15 mining communities met 
at Edwardsville to agree on a unified line of action, but opin- 
ion was found to be about equally divided and the only action 
taken was to recommend that locals defer decision until 
after three conferences to be held on Sunday, one at Belle- 
ville, one at Ziegler and one at Springfield. The Edwards- 
ville unions met Saturday night and voted unanimously to 
return to work Monday morning. As a result of the Sunday 
conferences practically all the miners returned to work 
Monday morning. 

The strike compelled some industries to close down in 
the St. Louis industrial district, and if it had continued the 
city and surrounding country would in a few days have been 
facing a fuel famine of great severity. 
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SING Francis S. Peabody’s remarks on ‘‘Coal Wast- 

age” as a text, certain of our masters, the consum- 
ing public, wandered into the meeting of the Coal and 
Coke Section of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers at St. Louis and delivered themselves of some 
drastic criticisms of our coal-mining engineers, accus- 
ing them of wasting coal and declaring that this waste 
showed a deplorable lack of intelligence. 

The mining engineer has long stood for more than 
this and will go on enduring it. A slatternly public that 
wastes coal in the burning of it, when economy would 
pay better than waste and would leave its homes in a 
more sightly condition, glibly reproaches an industry 
that wastes coal in the endeavor to produce fuel at a 
minimum cost. But enough was said about that at the 
meeting. It was rightly said that when the Government 
began to regulate the waste of coal in mining it would 
be in honor compelled to go further and prevent its 
waste in burning and to prevent the waste in the con- 
sumption of power. 

It is easy for the coal consumer to say in effect, as 
many do: “I belong to a slacker industry whose opera- 
tions are not essential to the success of the nation. 
Mine is a purely civilian occupation. It could be 
dropped with profit to the public. I do not help in 
any way; I rather hinder the progress of the nation. 
Therefore I should be allowed to make all the profit I 
choose, for the less the public buys of the material I 
produce the better. So also I should be allowed to waste 
all I will; I should be permitted to earn all that I can 
contrive to secure.” 

It is the slacker industry that is always urging that 
another industry is so important that it must be con- 
trolled, and in its charming innocence it even declares 
that the material it diverts from real uses to slacker 
purposes shall be sold to it without profit so that it can 
make the more money. The slackers demand that the 
conscripted shall toe the line and face the fire, but insist 
that they, because less useful and less devoted, shall be 
served and yet shall not, in their turn, serve the pub- 
lic. We are hearing much from them of late. At pres- 
ent they have the public with them, the war being only 
just started. The camera of public opinion is not right- 
ly adjusted yet, and events are not seen and registered 
with their proper focus. 

* * * 
ET us pass to another equally important considera- 
tion of the coal-conservation problem. What hope 
can we have of successful mining engineering where the 
public ignorantly tries to be the mining engineer? 
Suppose we had laws, regulating the number of panels 
in a Howe truss, laws made not by engineers but by 
politicians, based not on a reason but on a passing whim. 

We have such laws in coal mining today. Crosscuts 
have to be driven every so often—the frequency de- 
-pending, On engineering? No, on the state in which 
;the mine is located. Panels in bridges are arranged 


not to suit the law and not merely to accord with an- 
cient practice, but so that the bridge will most effec- 
tively and economically do its work. Now crosscuts 
should be regulated in the same way. The main prob- 
lem is to bring air to the men. If it can more effectu- 
ally be brought some other way than by crosscuts, these 
“pillar worms” should be done away with. 

The law does not to any great extent reduce the 
length of crosscuts and hence it does not directly cause 
the engineer to provide inadequate pillars, but by re- 
quiring excessive frequency it compels the operator 
to make the crosscuts short or to make them wide to 
save money. In either case the pillar is entirely de- 
stroyed by such tactics. ‘First mining” is made final 
mining, and the outcome is distressing. In one Illinois 
field 52 per cent. of the coal is left and crosscuts are 
driven 30 ft. wide in order to avoid the heavy yardage 
charges for narrow work. 

* * * 


HE solution of the difficult problem would be simple 

if the law would permit the operator to largely elim- 
inate crosscuts and replace them by booster fans (or 
rather diversion fans) and air conduits. Every room 
should be separately ventilated by a conduit and a small 
fan which draws on the main current in the entry. 
Crosscuts should be made in main haulageways only 
where entries are put off or where the return airways 
of these entries demand them. 

Let it not be thought that less air or inferior air is 
advocated. Put up the requirement wherever you 
please, but do not specify that it be provided by cross- 
cuts. Do not allow legislators to do the engineering of 
mines and then sneer at the inefficient way in which 
the work is done. It is a pleasant habit of these gentle- 
men. They take credit for your successes and hold 
you chargeable with all the failures their follies impose 
upon your industry. 

A mine without crosscuts, with air mechanically and 
methodically directed to every working place, would be 
well ventilated and ideally fitted for complete and eco- 
nomic extraction; and each man would have measured 
to him the air which he needs and to which he is entitled. 
The diversion fan, the conduits and the coal conveyor 
are destined to do more than any other agencies to make 
mine operation more healthful, conservational, economi- 
cal and rapid. But it will be hard to make this provi- 
sion till our present crosscut legislation is wiped from 
the statute books or liberally amended. 

In a happy day mine rooms will no longer be tem- 
porarily unapproachable owing to the presence of smoke 
or gas. The idle moments of the miners caused by 
finding their rooms marked for gas or unapproachable 
by smoke have helped to make them dilatory in habit. 
The industrial habit in a factory would be destroyed 
by the frequent hanging of a legend “Not. working” 
over a machine or a department. It wouldn’t be allowed 
in a well regulated factory. Why tolerate it in a mine? 
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Wasting Fuel at the Source 


HE cry throughout the Nation is for economy. 

Coal-mining men echo the chant and declare that 
consumers must save on fuel consumption if we are to 
avoid distressful conditions this winter. This all brings 
up one question—Have we our own house in order? Is 
our record in the matter of fuel consumption at the 
mines clearly above reproach? 

- Approximately four out of every hundred tons of coal 
mined are consumed for steam and heating purposes at 
the different mines. Couldn’t we save a few million tons 
by improving our practices at the various coal-mining 
power plants? We cannot consistently ask others to 
exercise intelligence unless we set a proper example. 

When we consider that the Nation’s output of coal 
this year will amount to more than 650,000,000 tons, we 
are likely to figure that a couple of million tons more 
or less isn’t a matter of such great moment. However, 
such an item as 2,000,000 tons is sufficient fuel to con- 
tinue Italy in the war as an effective ally. 

Let us not be among those who are always glad to 
let the other fellow buy a Liberty Bond, eat less meat, 
consume less wheat, wear last season’s overcoat and 
burn less coal, while they themselves continue in their 
customary course. Let us practice what we preach and 
start today by making a visit to each power house and 
boiler plant to see just how many tons are being wasted 
by our own local firemen. 


Anthracite Is Now To Be Stripped 
in Modern Way | 


HE anthracite operators are not by any means 
wedded to their stripping methods. They are pre- 
paring already to strip the surface of the coal by a one- 
handling or direct-stacking process. They fully realize 
that much of the coal uncovered could be lifted and de- 
posited by shovel into the place designed for it without 
the use of trains of cars, dinkies and a small army of 
workingmen. They have the money also to translate 
their preferences into action, and it is quite likely that 
the anthracite region will develop methods that will even 
make those followed in the bituminous regions look puny. 
The strippings of hard coal have always been of lead- 
ing importance by reason of the solidity of the rock 
they removed, the great depth of the overburden and 
the large areas uncovered. The only supremacy the bi- 
tuminous strip pits possessed was in the simplicity and 
economy of the methods employed—conditions gradu- 
ally arising out of the favoring character of the prob- 
lem presented. Rag tsicns qiiabes 
What the bituminous strip-pit men have learned un- 
der their conditions, the hard-coal strip-pit men will 
make available to the problems of anthracite extraction. 
It is understood that two companies are installing, or 
have already installed, machines of mammoth type— 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. and the Charles 
M. Dodson Co. It will not be long, doubtless, before 
others will follow. But the machines now offered for 
sale are inadequate for some of the greater depths of 
excavation for which the anthracite region is well 
suited. The result will be that something larger and 
more revolutionary than anything in Kansas, Illinois 
and Ohio will be’evolved eventually. 
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National Research in Coal Mining 


RIOR to the war, the problems of research in min- 

ing were popularly supposed to be special subjects 
for the attention of only a few inventive minds. The 
adaptaticn or application in an organized way of such 
investigations was not thought to be worth while so far 
as common everyday mining was concerned. Many coal 
Officials scoffed at the idea that research could accom- 
plish anything worth while for this rough-and-ready 
industry. 

The war has changed all this, and coal mining, as 
well as other industries, is today hoping for help of a 
scientific nature in the solution of its problems. 

Great Britain has taken the lead by appointing a 
Fuel Research Board. This is a bold step forward and 
probably means that instead of a number of inadequate- 
ly equipped concerns trying in a desultory way to solve 
coal-mining problems, there will be a national com- 
mittee, having government backing, to which board ap- 
peals for help out of difficulties can be presented. 

The preliminary work already lends hope to the suc- 
cess of the scheme. The first bulletin is entitled ““Mem- 
orandum on the Means To Be Adopted To Diminish the 
Decay of Timber in Coal Mines.” Additional work is 
based on Huxley’s belief that “any social condition in 
which the development of wealth involves the misery, 
the physical weakness and the degeneration of the 
worker, is absolutely and infallibly doomed to collapse.” 
Following in this line, investigation will be made to 
determine the influence of hot and moist atmospheres 
on workers employed in mines. A second branch of re- 
search will investigate methods that can be used to dry 
and cool the atmosphere in mines. 

These particular studies will doubtless prove of 
greater benefit to the British than to the American coal 
industry, because the mines in England and Wales are 
generally deeper than those in the United States. How- 
ever, any improvement in underground conditions, even 
in shallow mines, must benefit the health of the men 
and thereby increase output. Measured individually, 
each miner may not appear to be doing much more, but 
even a few pounds increase per man will result in a 
substantial enlargement of the total production. 

Still another research has been started to inquire into 
the types of breathing apparatus used in coal mines, and 
by experiment discover the advantages, limitations and 
defects of the several types of apparatus; what improve- 
ments in them are possible; whether it is advisable that 
the types used in mines should be standardized and to 
collect evidence bearing on these points. 

In order to carry forward these research plans, Great 
Britain has provided a grant of $5,000,000, to be ex- 
pended on a codperative basis in undertaking these sci- 
entific investigations. In the disbursement of this fund 
equal or agreed amounts will be furnished by voluntary 
associations of mine owners. This places the research 
work that is to be done under the control of the indus- 
tries. The operators in Great Britain and Canada have 
heartily indorsed the scheme and are expecting this 
work to result in more efficiency and better conservation. 

All the foregoing furnishes the coal-mine operators 
of the United States with food for thought. It is likely 
that when once a practical and sensible plan of scien- 
tific research has hit’the American coal industry we will 
all say, “How did we ever get along without it?” 
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National Coal Association Meeting 


In response to a call of the National Coal Producers’ 
Association of the United States fully 2000 coal oper- 
ators from all parts of the country met in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., on Oct. 23. Harry A. Garfield, United States 
Fuel Administrator, in an address made at the meeting 





resolution was passed unanimously expressing afresh 
the confidence of the bituminous operators in the Fuel 
Administrator. 

The Committee on Cost Accounting of the association 
submitted to the convention a proposed “Preliminary 
Draft of Standard Distribution of Coal Mining Cost,” 
for the use of the Federal Trade Commission. The 





PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF BITUMINOUS COAL REPORT FORM 


Proposed by the National’Coal Association for Use by the 
Federal Trade Commission 


COST 
I. Mining Cost Amount Per Ton 
Labor: 

BW Nhe Nel at a et TR a ace ed ap RE en ATR uy Magoo oc 
Yardage and deadwork. Ral eee ea Ome Ss a 
Day work, nonpr oductive (including repair ‘labor) . See cee idea Uda Se Ho cf ns 
Power plant lab Orie et ete te » Sisters ey teed ohne aentae fo) BSeGie sl coat Mb ee ee 
Mine office and superintendence.................. Bo gh PE ie 2 eee 
Total labor fs a fsics cia outers Het kee ers clataa: tus: fos cin Toa aD te Beles ea ae 

Supplies: ‘ 
Supplies;dnd' expenses. :). Ssiep 4 tetediee cate Anle PARIS A SG eee 
Power plant fuel.......... ‘Tonge eae Price $s) Gh. 4 eee 
Power plant supplies... abs eee: pS dle crue eat MET ee ti Bees Ree 
Blectricicurrent) purchased)... 0c ns « ye ei eeh teas Hiya Nog athe ania eee Rea 
Total supplies and expenses....... shicle-e eile es ok. Racmdsion Gl, et aero ee Re 


Debits or Credits to Production Costs: 


Loss or.gain.on explosive and smithing i ict s.(2o 25,1 a ben cei teette  O kere ieee 
Miscellaneous debits or credits......... 00... «sees boty ile 6 mune eee 

Total costsat Maney ops ses ee eee Eee For Oe RECEP Solar: oe 
RON in nC ee I A eS MCLIR Ie on AA oMrd L) Or Stare doh leek Miers 20 - 
Depletion. . a kw tahec Gea a Pat are » Pee wale eel eboney AP eee ee 
Depreciation........ ee ee eos Senne, ie ap ael yeas mas 3 
Contingent:reserve o) G50 cic ne eee cate tui Lae cele tc 
Taxes (other than income. and excess profit) s 6 =. ien a ee ee 
Tnsurance (seneral) cea eee Pee ie een eens ee A cies Se), | See 
Insurance (Liability or Workmen’s Compensation).. <a aeepe Set (image oeeatere 
Officers’ salaries and expenses..... Tose fo se teviGot, eee 
Other general office salaries and expenses. G7 ak Sc eel nee = eae ee 
General expense............ : : Wey ae oet. 5 OS ae eee 

Total mining cost (divisor tons produced)... on ee oleae 1. Aha eens 


II. Selling Expense and’Sales Losses 


Commissions 4728 leer oa 5 thee Ob Gye beel bing 2 bse Meee o ana g Meee arn 
Advertising. . Kava diataKay'e ere hehe S Seek cian lap Sak GRR en RCT: ta ane 
Bad accounts. . FAS A Sees SET. mee PER OS Fre CLA Pree cated ad Weed a eee 
Allow ANCES. eee eee eee Le Ee Serene mets aoe pu ce 
Salesmen’s salaries and expenses. ee en ed Gk hids Whe atone Oe 
Officers’ salaries ANG \OXPENSES. x sa decud sv pterenPse Ga ae Ce eo ne eee 
Other office salaries and expenses....... Sete Se oo abt) ann nee 
Miscellancous 22%) noe ahah aac : 524. ite. a AS acted ee 


Total selling expenses and sales losses (divisor tons 


SOLA) it eps: ince eine oe Oe Re ee Sate aulet beh Mapre elas aul ee 


III. Deductions from Income 


‘Taxes—Income and excess: profits eum arte sok piece isch meres thy. nn eee 
Interest (paid and accrued)....... Md ee epee ate eat ee te oe 


Total/deductions fromuncome® 4. p.m... -cies ie ae nie ee 


Capital Charges 


Improvements..... thi de Bog aks Perey ae ee ee 

Developments...... AO SOO ead, Sina ion | anama eee 

Sinking fund reserves nce pet tenors ait sec eae = ieee ak. GLEE eee 
Total*capital charges#s. 25 27-2 oe oak ee eee PPE ret ules 4 


INCOME 


Coal Sales, Including Purchased Tons of 2000 Lb. Amount Per Ton 
Coal (exclusive of anthracite) : 
Local sales—retail sales at mines— 
NEt, TEUPUS) ceealtes ees en «bee eee 
To Railroads: 
At tipple: sete cric tei eieastae en SE ee ee 
Shipped Sh rx cee see Ginseiekoc made leet a cere 
Other Shipments: 


Viet rail i eet 0 ee a ee 
Via water : 
Coal coked by producing company 
(ine. coal washed)....... : 
Power house fuel. 


Total pales; at. wae 4 oe Bee ee 


Cost of Sales: 


Total mine cost........ 
Purchased coal cost (exclusive of anthracite) . F7 
inventorysurst, Omonth s.r eee eee 


5 Totals « s¢rienta re Sein: os pe ee ee eee oe 
Inventory last of THOHED soe ee, nes 


Total Gost ok sales se see eee eee ee 


Gross ‘profit‘on‘coal solds aaneea ance wn eines 
Deduct selling expense sta.4-ere cts ae Ree eee 


Income from sales............. 


Miscellaneous income (net) . Mab aban SPREE x 3 # 
Profit in cashing pay statements. ES, & 
Heat, light and power. we: 
Dwellings and ferme <'s.2h. hae bern teeta ee eee 
Stores, miners’ supplies, commissaries, etna eee oP 
Standard gauge railroad Disease Ss ee 
Floating equipment. ‘ ae eee at dol tees 
Coke and by products. sstite sajferfes tare TRENT E 
Washed coal. 
Anthracite purchased. 
Other i income (particularize) . 05 HAS, Eid ae ea Oe 

Total income (sales and peskery eh 

Less deductions from income. Ae 


Net dncome’s...4Ace-ciese to eh ee ee 


COAL TONNAGE (2000 Lb.) 


3 Prepared Run-of-Mine Slack Total 
Sales: 

Local sales—retail sales at mines— 
net returns oS oe. vien eek ote Die ent eae 


To Railroads: 


At tipple sca nl; peice, Faken) aioe 
Shippedsi.c. sa/a-cigee ts cee Lae eee 


Other Shipments: 


WMiatrail eis se 

Via water... 
Coal coked by producing co. (ine. 

coal washed) ..... Pe Mn 5 
Power house fuel.......... 


Totalsales*ie).- tau se eer 
Add)... 


Deduct: 


Inventory first of month......... 
Purchased ¢oaliaa. ey era eee 


‘Lotal deductions... 92ers eae 


PRODUCTION ee neaeeeen 





asked the coal men to lay aside their differences and get 
behind the President. 

No definite reference to prices was made by Dr. Gar- 
field, but he pointed out the necessity of conscripting 
industrial forces as well as men and asserted his main 
object to be the increase in the production of coal. A 


the 


form is reproduced on this page. Criticisms of the form 
and suggestions of change in it are invited and will 
receive the committee’s most careful consideration. Any 
suggestions or criticisms should be communicated 
promptly to J. B. L. Hornberger, the chairman of the 
committee, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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WIZARD MINE POWER HOUSE AND TIPPLE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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GENERAL VIEW OF HENDERSON NO. 1 MINE OF THE HENDERSON COAL CO., HENDERSONVILLE, WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mining Thin Coal 


Letter No. 83—For the past three years I have been 
working coal ranging from 22 to 33 in. in thickness. 
The coal I am working at present will average about 
29 in. thick. This mine is remarkable for two things: 
First, it has been operated more or less continuously 
during the past 14 years. Second, numerous experi- 
ments have been tried to mine this coal with varying 
success. I thought that a brief description of.some of 
these methods would be of interest, in connection with 
the inquiry of H. J. Werder, Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 340. 

The mine supplies domestic trade only. It is opened 
by a drift, which starts from the bottom of what was 
formerly the bed of a stream and is inaccessible to teams. 
On that account all the coal has to be hauled up an in- 
cline having a grade of 25 per cent., to a vertical height 
of 80 ft. where it is dumped into the farmers’ wagons. 
The cars are hauled up this incline by a horse whim. 

In the mine the seam dips in all directions from the 
drift opening, making it necessary to employ mules to 
haul the cars to the surface. Owing to the thickness of 
the coal, the cars are built low, being 3x4 ft. on the 
bed and 18 in. deep, and having a capacity of 2 ton. 
The cars are mounted on a truck having inside wheels 
and running on a 26-in. track gage. 

The coal is an excellent grade of lignite and is in good 
demand. It is hard, requiring to be undermined before 
it is blasted and, even then, much slack and fine coal are 
produced. A miner can load about 2 tons a day, using 
a fork for the purpose. Naturally, the mining rate is 
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FIG. 1. MINE MAP, SHOWING OLD AND NEW WORKINGS 
high, and this fact alone has caused many experiments 
to be tried seeking for better results. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the present extent of the workings. 
The original drift opening is shown dotted, and the old 
workings are marked “Stafford Workings.” This por- 
tion of the mine was opened by a new drift marked 
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“Mine Entrance.” In the new workings a single main 
entry is shown driven on the butts of the coal, about 
7 ft. in width. To the right and left of this single entry, 
rooms are turned on 38-ft. centers. The room-necks are 
driven narrow a distance of 12 ft., at which point the 
rooms are widened out to a width of 20 ft. and cross- 
cuts driven through the pillars, which are 18 ft. thick. 
These first crosscuts are called ‘“‘counters,” as they take 
the place of a return airway. 

In order to provide headroom for the mules, it was 
necessary to lift 24 ft. of bottom on the main road and 
in all room-necks and rooms, where the road was laid 





CROSS-SECTION OF ROOM IN THIN SEAM 
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along the straight rib. Before the rooms were widened 
out, the rock taken from the bottom was hauled out of 
the mine and dumped, but later it was gobbed in the 
room. The bottom rock was shot up every fourth day, 
about 6 ft. being lifted by a single shot. 

A bench was always left at the face for the miner to 
lie on while mining in the 4 in. of clay underlying the 
coal. Lying on his side, he would undercut the coal to 
a depth of about 3 ft. One day, the miner would under- 
mine and shoot the coal in the face of a 20-ft. room. 
The next morning he would load out his coal and, in the 
afternoon, clean up and timber his place and lay track. 
Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of a room, which gives a 
good idea of the manner in which the rooms were 
driven up and timbered. This is the only method that 
has proved successful in working this coal. 

In the upper right-hand portion of Fig. 1 is shown a 
method tried at one time. It ‘consisted of a modified 
longwall, where three 60-ft. faces were advanced, the 
middle one being about 40 ft. in advance of the others. 
As shown in the figure, a roadway was maintained in 
the center of each room. In this case the necessary 
headroom was obtained by blasting down 4 ft. of the 
shaly sandstone roof, the refuse being stored on each 
side of the roadway. It took two men the best part of 
two days to mine and shoot, a 60-ft. face and about the 
Same time was required to load out the coal, clean up 
the place and lay track. At that time, a small truck 
having a removable box was used to ‘convey the coal 
along the face to the roadhead. 
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The great difficulty, in this method, consisted in 
blasting the roof. With a ratchet drill, more than an 
hour was required to drill a 5-ft. hole in the hard sand- 
stone, and it was necessary to set heavy timbers along 
the roadside to act as breakers. The charge consisted 
of five sticks of 40 per cent. dynamite. It occurred fre- 
quently that the bench on which the breakers stood 
would vield and the roof rock be broken over a consider- 
able area, which caused the method to be abandoned. 

Later, the room-and-pillar workings shown on the 
east of the longwall section were opened, and numerous 
widths of rooms and pillars were tried. It was found 
that where the pillars were too narrow, the roadways 
heaved badly, and when a width greater than 18 ft. 
was used, it was impossible to recover all the coal in 
the pillars. It was about this time that I acquired 
possession of the property and since have vainly tried 
three other methods. 


NUMEROUS PLANS TRIED WITHOUT SUCCESS’ 


In order to avoid yardage, I drove the place marked C 
in the plan 12 or 14 ft. wide, brushed the roadway and 
built a good packwall on the side of the road. The same 
idea had been tried in driving the entry marked EF 
ahead of the longwall section; and, from my observation 
in that entry, I concluded the plan would not work and 
abandoned the scheme. My conclusion was shown to be 
correct when it became necessary to retimber the place 
after nine months. 

In the rooms marked B and D on the plan I did not 
brush the roads, but used a small car with plain wheels 
to move the coal along the face, and the miner would 
push this “buggy,” as it was called, out to the mouth of 
the room. It was found, however, that when the dis- 
tance exceeded 15 yd. the labor of pushing the buggy 
back and forth was greater than that of lifting bottom 
to permit a mule to enter. 

In the room marked B I attempted to haul the coal 
from the face to the mouth of the room in a scraper, 
which was drawn by a mule on the entry. This. plan 
also failed, as the miners did not like the work of pull- 
ing back the scraper for another load. 


ROOM-AND-PILLAR METHOD GIVES BEST RESULTS 


As a result of these experiments, I returned to the 
room-and-pillar method, laying a track along one rib. 
[ am now driving rooms on 30-ft. centers and these 
are widened to a width of 16 ft., leaving 14-ft. pillars. 
The room-necks are driven 6 ft. wide, a distance of 12 
ft. The entry is thus protected by room-stumps 12 x 24 
ft. The rooms are driven up a distance of 150 or 175 
ft. The 14-ft. pillars are drawn back in the usual man- 
ner. The entry-stumps can rarely be extracted as they 
are badly crushed, and it is impossible to control the 
roof after the room pillars have been drawn. 

I am using 24-lb. rails in the main entry and 12- and 
16-lb. rails in the cross-entries and rooms. About 44 
lin.ft. of timber is required per ton of coal. Pick miners 
are paid $2.50 per ton of coal loaded in the car with 
a fork; narrow work is paid for at the rate of $4.50 per 
yd. The coal sells in the chute at the top of the incline 
for $4 per ton. This gives a margin so slight that the 
closest attention to details is required in order to pay 
a profit in the operation of the mine. 

Carmangay, Alta., Canada. T. EDWIN SMITH. 
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Working Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal 


Letter No. 8—Referring to the inquiry of E. O. Car- 
ney, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509, regarding the working 
of the Pittsburgh No. 8 seam, I infer from his obser- 
vations in the adjacent mines and their condition that 
the method adopted in working those mines does not 
appeal to him as being the one he should employ in 
opening up a new mine in the thousand-acre tract he is 
about to develop. 

In order to overcome the difficulties that he says have 
been experienced in the adjoining mines and to reclaim 
at least 95 per cent. of the area worked, I would advise 
the adoption of the three-entry system of mining, and 
would use pillars not less than from 50 to 60 ft. in thick- 
ness, on all main and face entries. I would be inclined 
to use about the same thickness of pillar on the butt en- 
tries also. 

Where rooms are driven off the cross-entries so as 
to parallel the main entries a pillar 100 ft. thick should 
be left between the first room and the main entry or 
air-course. This will give a total pillar support of 320 
ft., protecting the main entries, which will be sufficient 
for all time to come. 


ADVANTAGE IN WIDE ROOM PILLARS 


The rooms should be laid off on 45-ft. centers and 
driven up 21 ft. in width,.which would be ample for 
working chain breast machines and leave a 24-ft. pillar 
to be drawn back when the rooms have reached the 
limit. The advantage of this plan is that, since the 
pillar has a greater width than the room, the fall that 
always occurs as the pillar is being drawn back will not 
be liable to run down the room past the end of the 
pillar. 

When the robbing has proceeded a certain distance 
the break will extend to the upper measures and these 
being once broken the danger of squeeze will be greatly 
lessened. This will also have the effect of draining any 
water from the overlying measures and the inside work- 
ings of the mine will become dry. 

The use of the three-entry system will do away with 
the need of doors and trappers, and this saving will go 
a long way toward paying the extra yardage incurred by 
driving three entries instead of two, as in the double- 
entry system. Also, the possibility of an accident 
caused by a driver running into a closed door is avoided. 
The three-entry system, moreover, gives better venti- 
lation, and less moisture is deposited from the air on 
the timbers and the roof, which has the effect of water- 
logging and rotting the timbers and loosens many tons 
of roof slate and shale that must be cleaned from the 
roadways at much expense. 


RECOVERY INCREASED FROM 65 TO 95 PER CENT. 


To my knowledge, there are many mines now being 
worked successfully on the method that I have just de- 
scribed. These mines were first started on the same 
plan that has given so much trouble in working the 
No. 8 seam in and around Wheeling, on both sides of the 
Ohio River. While there was only recovered from 65 
to 70 per cent. of the coal, by the previous method, more 
recent operations are taking out 95 per cent., which is 
due to leaving larger pillar supports and removing those 
pillars as the work progressed. In my opinion, it is 
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criminal to work mines with no thought of recovering 
more than 65 per cent. of the coal in the total area 
worked. The coal lost, in that case, can never be recov- 
ered, but is lost to all future generations. 

It is the old story so often told of ‘‘treading the boeten 
path.” During the past 45 years, or since the mining 
of coal in this section began, it has been the practice 
to leave a large percentage of pillar coal, because the 
method of working employed brought on a squeeze that 
made it practically impossible to take out the pillars. 

To illustrate, let me assume that Mr. Jones operates 
a mine at A, on the old plan of working, and Mr. Smith, 
who is about to open a new mine in an adjoining tract, 
at B, first looks over the Jones operation, learns how it 
is worked and plans his own mine accordingly, using 
the same method, which he is told is “the only way to 
mine that coal.” It is not surprising that, in a short 
time, he meets the same difficulties and obtains no bet- 
ter results than were got by Jones. Let us strive al- 
ways to improve on the other fellow’s method. 

Wheeling, W. Va. R. T. DAVIS. 





Letter No. 4—I have been interested in the letters 
relating to the working of the Pittsburgh No. 8 coal, 
having had experience in working seams under similar 
conditions, except that the cover was twice as thick as 
what is claimed in this case. 

In my opinion, the conditions described by writers, 
regarding the Pittsburgh seam, are favorable to the 
longwall method of working. It is sometimes said that 
longwall mining is only suited to working thin beds of 
coal. That objection, however, would not apply to this 
‘seam, which is said to have an average thickness of 5 
ft. Much thicker beds than this have been worked suc- 
cessfully by longwall, in the old country, where the con- 
ditions are much worse than appears to be the case here. 


WuHyY LONGWALL MINING SHOULD BE EMPLOYED 


What appeal to me as the particular features inviting 
the use of the longwall method of mining, in this case, 
are the following: Longwall mining gives the largest 
possible percentage of extraction and provides better 
ventilation of the working face. I understand that cut- 
ting machines are used for mining the coal, and the 
adoption of the longwall method would avoid the neces- 
sity of blasting the coal, which would reduce the chances 
of dust explosion, and prevent largely the breaking of 
the roof by blasting. 

The 10- to 14-in. drawslate, together with the refuse 
resulting from brushing the roads, would furnish ample 
material for the building of good packwalls. The 8 to 
10 ft. of soapstone overlying the thin coal above the 
drawslate will furnish a good roof for longwall working, 
owing to the soapstone being an elastic rock that will 
bend gradually without breaking, where the work is 
properly conducted. Under the comparatively thin 
cover, said not to exceed 500 ft. in thickness, the strain 
on the packwalls and gob will be proportionately less 
and a smaller amount of timber will be required to 
protect the working face. 

In these times of urgent need, much attention should 
be given to the question of securing the largest possible 
extraction of coal, in the quickest manner and at the 
least expenditure for labor and material. I believe this 
is assured in the adoption of the longwall system of 
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mining. The claim made that the difficulties would be 
largely or wholly prevented by the adoption of larger 
pillar supports is, in my opinion, not worthy of the same 
careful consideration as the adoption of the longwall 
system of mining for working this seam. 

In closing, let me say that longwall mining has not 
been as extensively used, in this country, as the advan- 
tages of the system deserve. I have not drawn a plan 
of this method of working, because it has been so fre- 
quently illustrated and is so well known that it would 
seem unnecessary to introduce the plan here. 

Peru, IIl. GASTON LIBIEZ. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 4—It might appear out of place for a mine 
foreman to discuss the question of what his qualifica- 
tions should be; but his knowledge of the work will 
excuse him from such criticism, even though he does 
not measure up to the standard himself. 

In the first place, let me say a mine foreman should 
hold a foreman’s certificate if for no other reason than 
that it will give him a better standing with his men. As 
has been remarked, men have greater respect for the 
orders and place more confidence in a man’s judg- 
ment if he is known to hold a certificate. Every fore- 
man knows that to gain the respect and confidence of 
his men is nine-tenths of the game. 

The qualifications of a foreman may differ with the 
viewpoint from which they are considered. For ex- 
ample, regarded from the viewpoint of the men, a 
qualified foreman is the man from whom they can 
squeeze the most money for the least amount of work. 
I am speaking now from the experience I have gained 
as a foreman. On the other hand, from the superin- 
tendent’s point of view, the best qualified mine foreman 
is the one who can squeeze the largest amount of work 
out of the men for the least money and thus keep down 
the operating costs. Human nature is human nature 
wherever we find it, and, in my opinion, one of the essen- 
tial factors of a qualified mine foreman is the ability to 
understand human nature. 


INEFFICIENT SUPERVISION CAUSES DELAY 


The foreman must use good judgment in paying his 
men for extra werk and in directing the work of com- 
pany men. In these two respects, it is possible for the 
foreman to show his qualifications for the position he 
holds. He must be farsighted and anticipate the needs 
and requirements in every part of the mine in order to 
avoid delay and not increase the cost-sheet. 

In the operation of a mine, it often happens that 
trackmen are sent to lay a switch, or timbermen are di- 
rected to proceed to set timbers, in places where the 
needed material is not at hand. As a result, half the 
shift is taken up in looking around for what is needed 
to perform the work. When it is found, more time is 
spent in getting it to the place where it must be used. 
The mine foreman is busy in some other part of the 
mine and often does not realize his mistake in failing to 
have the material ready at the place, before sending 
men there to perform the work. 

The result of such inefficiency on the part of the fore- 
man has its effect on the men. They think that no one 
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is taking any interest in them or knows how much or 
how little work they do; and, naturally, they become 
indolent and accomplish little. The blame for this con- 
dition lies wholly with the foreman who planned the 
work but did not provide the material required. 

While it is true that a mine foreman must depend, to 
some extent, on the reports of his assistants and fire- 
bosses, it is my belief that a qualified foreman will -fol- 
low up these men and know personally how much and 
what kind of work is done and how well it is performed 
in every part of the mine. 

I do not agree wholly with the remark of a former 
correspondent who claimed that the mine foreman 
should be able to run any class of machinery employed 
in the mine. No doubt such ability would be a grand 
asset, but I do not think that it is absolutely essential 
in a qualified foreman, who should rather have the 
judgment to employ men who are capable. 

One of the essential requirements of a qualified fore- 
man pertains to the safety of the men in his charge. 
It matters not whether the law requires certain things 
to be done or whether there is no mention made of 
avoiding a known danger, the qualified foreman will 
recognize and remove the danger. He is guided more 
by the spirit of the law than by its letter, and the safety 
of his men is always on his mind. 

Heilwood, Penn. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


The Handling of Men 


Letter No. 1—Probably there is no greater factor re- 
quired in the successful handling of men than that of 
rigid discipline. Especially is this true in underground 
work. I am led to make this remark after reading the 
Foreword, Coal Age, Sept. 8, on this subject. 

An examination of the reports of mine inspectors in 
all coal-producing states will show that the large ma- 
jority of accidents occurring in mines are the result 
of someone’s carelessness. No argument is needed to 
prove that the carelessness of workmen is largely due 
to lack of discipline, as this is generally admitted to 
be the most effective means of breaking the habit. 


MINE OFFICIALS’ Duty To ENFORCE DISCIPLINE 


The securing of proper discipline in mines lies wholly 
with the mine officials in charge. It must be preached 
by the mine inspectors, urged by mine superintendents 
and enforced by mine foremen. It will not be denied 
that discipline must be enforced with the greatest rigor 
if we would reduce the risk to life and property in the 
operation of a mine. 

In no industry is there greater risk of accident, 
through lack of discipline, than in coal mining, and I 
believe it can be said with truth that no industry shows 
a greater lack of discipline. The reason for this is 
found in the fact that underground work requires the 
employment of men in groups isolated from each other 
and subject to the supervision of the foreman only at 
intervals. In fact, a mine foreman sees his men but 
once a day and sometimes not even that often. 

On this account, the use of severe measures for the 
enforcement of discipline in mining is all the more im- 
portant wherever this is necessary. The mining laws 
and mine rules and regulations are all framed with the 
view of making the work of the miner as safe as pos- 
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sible. If these rules and regulations are not enforced, 
they are useless. Indeed, a law not enforced becomes a 
dead letter and its effect is to handicap the successful 
handling of men. 

There are two general causes of the failure to enforce 
discipline; namely, the ignorance of the one who has 
violated the law, which suggests the advisability of re- 
mitting the punishment, and a misguided judgment or 
sentiment on the part of the mine official whose duty it 
is to see that the laws are obeyed. 

Ignorance of a law can seldom be urged as an excuse 
for an act not being punished. It will generally be 
found that a suitable punishment for the violation of 
rules on the plea of ignorance or forgetfulness will make 
the transgressor understand and remember what is re- 
quired of him thereafter. A man punished for a fault 
of ignorance is not likely to repeat his act. When every 
mine worker understands that a breach of the mine 
rules or regulations will be punished, he will observe 
more care not to break the rules. 


NEED To ABOLISH SENTIMENT IN DEALING WITH 
VIOLATIONS OF MINE RULES 


The effect of sentiment, on the part of a mine official, 
is to encourage rather than discourage violation of rules. 
A mine official will naturally denounce any violation of 
rules by a workman; but, if the man has a wife and 
family dependent on him, many officials are prone to 
overlook his error, which is then liable to be repeated 
either by himself or others who are observant. 

Such a mine official displays a misguided judgment. | 
I would ask, What of the wives and children of the sev- 
eral hundred other men whose lives have been in jeop- 
ardy because of the breach of a law or rule by a fellow 
worker? It is better that one family suffer rather 
than run the risk of a disaster that would affect a large 
number of families of the employees in that mine. 

Another cause of lack of discipline is the fact that 
mine inspectors are rarely able to secure a conviction 
when they have caused the arrest of a man who has vio- 
lated the mining law. This may be due to the belief of 
a jury that it is unnecessary to inflict punishment on 
a man of good moral character and whose family will 
suffer more by his act than he will himself if he is 
imprisoned. The most effective means of enforcing 
discipline is a prompt discharge from service, and even 
this is hard to advise when good mine labor is scarce. 

Kingston, Penn. FRED B. HICKS. 


Unit vs. Departmental Contro. 


Letter No. 4—The editor’s Foreword, Coal Age, Sept. 
15, relating to the question of unit as opposed to de- 
partmental control, offers a wide field for discussion. 

It is a common feeling among those who adhere to 
the unit type of management that, as the old saying 
puts it, “Too many cooks spoil the broth.” Someone 
has remarked that “The best committee is one of three 
members—with two at home sick in bed.” 

Observation in mining fields makes it apparent that, 
generally speaking, one aggressive foreman can put 
more “pep” into a force employed in a single operation 
than a half-dozen bosses. This fact has been proved 
conclusively in the case of a mine that has been operated 
successfully for years under one foreman, who has 
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proved himself all-powerful and observant of everything 
that transpires in connection with the mine in his 
charge. 

However, men with the qualifications required to 
make good foremen are rare. Few men possess the 
brains, education, technical knowledge, tact, energy, hon- 
esty, common sense and good health required to success- 
fully fulfill the duties of that position. Allowing the 
truth of this statement, practically no one is fitted to 
make an ideal boss, and no one individual should be 
held responsible for the successful management of an 
entire mine of any considerable size. 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF SOME MINE FOREMEN 


That there have been, and are, highly respected and 
efficient mine foremen goes without saying. I know men 
in that position whose talents are far above the ordinary 
and whose personal bearing commands respect. An op- 
erator who has such a man in his employ is indeed for- 
tunate. As long as he can retain his services, the suc- 
cess of the operation is assured; but should this extra- 
ordinary foreman die or retire, let me ask, where could 
that operator look for a man to fill his place? 

To my mind, there is but one answer to this question; 
namely, the man’s successor will be hard to find. This 
brings us face to face with the great advantage that 
functional management possesses over unit control. 
Most everyone will agree, of course, that a very small 
operation, employing say 50 or 100 men, can generally 
be run best by a single foreman. For such an operation 
to be burdened with the expense of two or more fore- 
men would be out of proportion to the income that such 
a mine could be expected to produce. 

My remarks must be construed, however, as referring 
solely to those larger operations employing several hun- 
dred men. Here, the workings are so extended that it 
would require the services of a superman to direct and 
oversee the entire work, could such an individual be 
found. Large operations afford good opportunity for 
classification of the different lines of work and demand 
a larger number of persons to supervise and direct the 
work in each branch of the undertaking. 

In such cases, there will be a general electrician, boss 
driver, outside superintendent, in addition to the mine 
superintendent and underground foreman and his as- 
sistants and firebosses. It may be argued that to di- 
vide the supervising power is to weaken an organiza- 
tion, but I contend that a man skilled in one line of 
endeavor is always better than a “jack-of-all-trades.” 

Philadelphia, Penn. WILLIAM RUSSELL RORER. 





Letter No. 5—In discussing the question of whether a 
business or operation should be under the control of a 
single unit, or supervised by several departments, each 
having the charge of a separate branch of the work, 
two points are uppermost in my mind. These are: (1) 
The human element or personal capability of the one on 
whom the success of the proposition depends and (2) 
the size of the;undertaking. ~ 

It may be said that almost any method of operation 
and control will prove successful, provided the men be- 
hind it have the go and push to start things and keep 
them moving. Without these faculties any system, how- 
ever perfect, will prove a failure. There is also a limit- 
ing factor that must be considered, and that is the 
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amount of work that one man can successfully accom- 
plish. 

An extremely interesting story, by Cameron Macken- 
zie, appeared a few months ago in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Briefly told, it described two business houses 
that handled the same line of goods. The smaller one 
of the two was located in a city of somewhat less size 
than that in which its rival was located and did a lesser 
volume of business than the latter. 

The smaller business was presided over and managed 
by a capable man, who habitually assumed control of all 
matters of any moment. Everything of importance was 
referred to him for his decision, which made him an 
extremely busy man. Naturally, he attributed the suc- 
cess of the business to his own personal efforts. 

The larger business, in the greater city, was presided . 
over by a general manager, who, strange to say, though 
capable, was seldom in his office and found plenty of 
time for golfing and like pursuits. The business in 
his charge had wide ramifications and was highly suc- 
cessful. -There came a time, however, when the general 
manager of the larger business died. The search for a 


successor large enough to fill his shoes resulted in the 


selection of the general manager of the smaller busi- 
ness, in the neighboring city. That house was widely 
known because of the success with which its business 
had been conducted. 


UNIT CONTROL OF A LARGE BUSINESS FAILS 


The story goes on to show how the new general man- 
ager, according to his habit, took upon himself the bur- 
den of personally supervising the work of the several 
departments that had been built up by his predecessor 
and its head made responsible for his particular line of 
the business. It can be well imagined that this was an 
enormous amount of work for one man to undertake, 
and the new manager’s desk was gradually snowed 
under, despite his almost superhuman efforts to keep 
pace with the work he had chosen to assume. 

The most important feature that resulted in this 
change, however, was the fact that the wonderful de- 
partmental organization, which had proved so success- 
ful under the old management, now disintegrated and 
became worthless, simply because the responsibility each 
department head had previously enjoyed was denied 
them under the new management. 

The story concludes that it took just two years for 
this highly successful business man to prove his own 
incapacity for handling the larger undertaking, on the 
same plan that he had employed in the smaller busi- 
ness. The story is pathetic, but. extremely ; illumina- 
tive, showing as it does the limitations of.a successful 
man and proving that methods, which succeeded when 
applied to one operation, may not produce the same re- 
sults in another undertaking. A man’s ability is limited 
by his capacity for work. 

It does not follow, however, that departmental control 
is always the best for a large operation. Experience 
proves that large corporations, working on this system, 
often possess no soul, and the undertaking suffers it- 
self through the natural friction of the different depart- 
ments and their failure to codperate to the same end. 
Let me conclude, by saying again, that the success of 
any system depends most largely on the,men behind it. 

Montreal, Canada. KAPPA. ° 
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Concrete Lining in Shaft Sinking 


We are about to start the sinking of two new shafts, 
at a point where the prospect drillholes show there is 
12 ft. of good surface clay, beneath which is 5 ft. of 
fairly hard sandstone, underlaid with a stratum of 
blue mud 10 ft. in thickness. This mud would be better 
described as “muck” and contains considerable water. 
Beneath the muck is a very hard gray sandstone, which 
is 26 ft. in thickness. 

It will be necessary, in order to properly protect these 
shafts and make them reasonably dry, to line the upper 
portion of the excavation above the sandstone with 
concrete. I recall reading in Coal Age, some time since, 
an inquiry somewhat similar to my own, and remember 
that the discussion that followed ‘developed some valu- 
able points in respect to lining shafts with concrete, 
in passing through soft strata. 

I regret having none of these copies of Coal Age at 
hand and shall very much appreciate any advice and 
suggestions that Coal Age and its readers may offer. 
What I desire to know is the best method to adopt in 
concreting the 27 ft. of strata overlying the hard 
sandstone. H. S. CONRAD, Manager, 

Bicknell, Ind. American Coal Mining Co. 





The inquiry to which this correspondent refers was 
published in Coal Age, June 16, p. 1054. We beg to 
refer to the reply to that inquiry, which is given on 
the same page and contains points of special interest, 
describing what is necessary in constructing a concrete 
lining extending from the hardpan formation to the 
surface, in sinking a shaft through soft strata. The 
same remarks will apply to the case cited in the present 
inquiry. 

We would also draw attention to Letters 2 and 3, 
Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 207, recommending and describing 
the method of constructing the concrete lining on the 
surface and permitting it to sink into the excavation as 
the work progresses. This method is often adopted, 
but its execution requires much care and experience to 
insure its success. 

Letter No. 2, by Fred A: Krehbiel, describes briefly 
the method that was employed by his company, in sink- 
ing a mine shaft in Indiana.- In that instance, the 
first 32 ft. of the shaft was lined with a concrete curb, 
which was constructed on the surface and sunk as the 
work of excavation progressed. We would suggest that 
this correspondent would do well to write to the Krehbiel 
Co., 1712 Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl., which makes 
a specialty of this class of work. By so doing, it may 
happen that much future annoyance and expense may be 
saved. 

The advantage gained by building the curb, or lining, 
on the surface and allowing it to sink as the excavation 
proceeds is the avoidance of any temporary supports 
while sinking through the loose material. At times, 


difficulty is experienced in preventing one side of the 
curbing sinking faster than the other, which causes the 
thing to bind fast. To remedy, such an occurrence is 
always difficult and may prove impossible. 


Recovering Outcrop Coal by Stripping 


There are three beds of coal outcropping on our prop- 
erty; but one of these, in particular, is worthy of some 
consideration, in respect to what I am about to suggest. 
The seam is 6 ft. in thickness, and the length of the out: 
crop will approximate 5 miles. The land is of little 
value for farming purposes; much of it is still in under- 
growth, never having been cleared for tilling. The aver- 
age slope of the ground is about 10 per cent. 

It has occurred to me that there is in most mining 
districts much of this outcrop coal that could be utilized 
if it would be practicable to recover it by stripping. 
Where the cover is less than 15 ft., the coal is probably 
of no value. There is, in this instance, however, a zone 
about 100 ft. wide that is overlaid with a cover varying 
from 15 to 25 ft. in thickness. It can be assumed that 
the coal lying in this zone has a fair market value. It 
is overlaid with a soft material known locally as ‘“‘buck- 
wheat slate,’’ which is easy to dig but difficult to hold 
in underground mining. For this reason, the coal ap- 
proaching the outcrop was not taken out in the min- 
ing of the seam. 

The question I would like to ask is, Would it be pos- 
sible to recover this outcrop coal with profit, employing 
for that purpose the steam shovel, such as is used in 
stripping operations? I may say that there are thou- 
sands of acres of such coal lands in Pennsylvania which 
have been left untouched when the mines were aban- 
doned. It is possible, also, that much pillar coal left 
in the mine could also be recovered as the stripping pro- 
gressed. In the present urgent demand for coal, can- 
not this class of mining be utilized and the coal be 
recovered at a profit? 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA MINER. 

Ringgold, Penn. 





We leave this inquiry with our readers, hoping for its 
careful consideration by those familiar with the con- 
ditions described and who can better judge of the qual- 
ity of the coal that it is proposed to recover by strip- 
ping. There is no doubt but stripping operations 
have received a great impetus in recent years, by the 
development of the steam shovel. 

The success of the operation will depend wholly on 
the quality of the coal to be recovered and the expense 
of placing it on the market. These conditions will vary 
in different localities. In the case cited by our corre- 
spondent, the fact that the land has no value for culti- 
vation is favorable to attempting the recovery of the 
coal.: This feature will not be true in many other local- 
ities, where the value of the surface may exceed that of 
the underlying coal. 
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Indiana Firebosses’ Examination, Held 
at Evansville, Sept. 27, 1917 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—(a) What is firedamp? (b) What is the low- 
est explosive point of firedamp? (c) What is the high- 
est explosive point of firedamp? (d) What is the 
maximum explosive point of firedamp? 

Ans.—(a) Firedamp, as its name implies, is any in- 
flammable or explosive mixture of gas and air, as found 
in mine workings. 

b. The lowest explosive point, or lower explosive limit 
of a firedamp mixture consisting of pure marsh gas 
and air, occurs when the proportion of gas to air is 1: 13, 
or when the mixture contains 7.14 per cent. of the gas. 

c.-The highest explosive point, or higher explosive 
limit, of firedamp consisting of a mixture of pure marsh 
gas and air, occurs when the proportion of gas to air is 
1:5, or when the mixture contains 16.67 per cent. of 
the gas. 

d. The maximum explosive point of firedamp consist- 
ing of a mixture of pure marsh gas and air occurs when 
the proportion of gas to air is 1: 9.57, or when the mix- 
ture contains 9.46 per cent. of the gas. 

Ques.—(a) What is afterdamp? (b) What gases 
are found after an explosion of firedamp at its maxi- 
mum explosive point? 

Ans.—(a) Afterdamp is a variable mixture of the 
gases produced by an explosion of gas‘or dust in a mine. 
The afterdamp mixture consists chiefly of carbon diox- 
ide (CO,) and the nitrogen of the air, remaining after 
the oxygen has been consumed in the explosion. The 
afterdamp of an explosion frequently contains a con- 
siderable percentage of carbon monoxide, which results 
from the incomplete combustion that takes place in a 
limited supply of air. 

b. An explosion of firedamp consisting of a mixture 
of pure marsh gas and air at its most explosive point 
produces carbon dioxide (CO,), nitrogen (N), and 
water vapor (H,O). 

Ques.—(a) What is a dangerous atmosphere? (hb) 
How would you proceed to extinguish a mine fire, at 
different stages of the fire? 

Ans.—(a) A dangerous atmosphere is one that pre- 
sents danger, either from its poisonous character or 
from its inflammable or explosive condition. Any at- 
mosphere in which a person may be overcome, or one 
that is unhealthy to breathe, or one containing suffi- 
cient gas to produce a flame cap on a safety lamp is 
more or less dangerous and may prove fatal if its con- 
dition is not improved by the addition of pure air. 

b. A gob fire caused by the spontaneous ignition of 
fine coal and slack in the waste may often be loaded out 
before it has attained dangerous proportions. At other 
times, such a fire may have worked back under a large 
quantity of waste and spread over an area that makes 
it impracticable to remove the burning material. When 
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this has taken place in large abandoned areas, the only 
practicable remedy is to seal off the fire so that it will 
smother itself. It often happens that a feeder of gas 
in the floor has become ignited and is burning under 
the waste. It may be possible, in such a case, to ex- 
tinguish the flame by exploding a charge of dynamite 
close to the location of the fire. 

An active mine fire that has gained some headway in 
a heading or room must be treated as the conditions will 
permit. The fire must always be approached from the 
intake side in order to prevent the men being overcome 
by the gases produced. Where a plentiful supply of 
water is available, it may be possible to extinguish the 
fire by this means. At other times, it may be necessary 
to seal off the heading or room in which the fire is lo- 
cated, by building an air-tight stopping in each opening 
leading to the place. 

At times, it happens that a fire gains such headway 
that it is impossible to extinguish it in any other way 
than by flooding the mine, or at least that portion of 
the workings that is affected, if it is possible to isolate 
the fire by building strong dams capable of withstand- 
ing the pressure due to the head of water. 

Ques.—(a) What is a safety lamp? (b) Describe 
the essential features on which a safety lamp is based. 

Ans.—(a) A safety lamp is a lamp in which the 
flame is isolated from the outside atmosphere, by means 
of wire gauze, which permits the gas-charged air to 
enter and burn within the lamp, but prevents the flame 
of the burning gases from passing through the mesh of 
the gauze and igniting the gas outside of the lamp. 

b. The essential features of a good safety lamp are 
the following: (1) To insure a good light and prevent 
the smoking of the flame, the air should enter the lamp 
at a point below the flame and be discharged in the up- 
per part of the chimney. In other words, the circula- 
tion within the lamp should be ascensional. 

2. For the further improvement of the illuminating 
power of the lamp, the flame should be surrounded by 
a strong clear glass and only the best quality of oil 
should be burned in the lamp. : 

3. To guard against the possible flaming of the lamp, 
or small internal explosions within the gauze being com- 
municated to the outside atmosphere, the upper portion 
of the lamp chimney should be sufficiently protected by 
a double gauze, or a shield or bonnet that will effi- 
ciently restrict the discharge of the burnt air and gases 
at the top of the lamp, so as to maintain an extinctive 
zone in the upper part of the chimney. 

4, For convenience of handling, the lamp should be 
portable and as light and strong as possible. Its con- 
struction should be simple and consist of few parts so 
framed together that the accidental omission of any one 
part will be readily detected. ; 

5. For the purpose of testing for gas, the lamp should 
have a free circulation so as to insure the same gaseous 
condition in the combustion chamber as exists outside. 
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Coal companies are still hopeful of a re- 
vision of Government prices. 
F * * * 

In New York City prices have recently 
been reduced by larger dealers from 10 to 
40e. a ton on various grades. 

* * * 


An annual production of 20,000,000 tons 
of coal is being produced from the mines 
of Japan and Southern Manchuria. 

ed * * 


The City of Pittsburgh is conducting 
drilling tests under public property to dis- 
eover if the coal deposits there can be 
mined. 

* * * 
Dr. Garfield has announced the appoint- 
*ment of William J. Galligan, of Denver, as 
fuel administrator for Colorado, and of B. 
B. Gossett, of Anderson, for South Carolina. 


* * bol 


New York City is confronted with a 
shortage of coal. Big distributing com- 
panies have been unable to get coal, and it 
was indicated in trustworthy quarters that 
there was no immediate likelihood of relief. 

* * * 


Doctor Garfield said recently that re- 
ports of a coal famine in Chicago weré not 
borne out by official information, and that 
the coal on hand there, both anthracite 
and bituminous, is greater than a year 
ago. 

* * * 

Investigation has disclosed a dozen cases 
of hoarding by industrial concerns in the 
Middle West. It is the fuel administra- 
tion’s intention to remedy this by the sus- 
pension of shipments of coal to the 
hoarders. ; 

* * * 

In Italy the coal situation is now so 
grave that there is almost no coal for pri- 
vate consumption, and few furnaces will be 
lighted this winter in either Italian hotels 
or private houses. Even military opera- 
tions are hindered. : 

* * ~ 


To relieve the coal shortage in.Ohio and 
Michigan the Fuel Administration has 
ordered all soft coal mines in Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania to ship the entire 
output of the mines on Oct. 29 to retail 
dealers in Michigan and Ohio. 

* * * 


In line with the policy adopted recently 
in regard to the Pennsylvania R.R., Doctor 
Garfield has directed that mines supplying 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. should see to it 
that a sufficient supply of coal be provided 
to the lines to prevent congestion. 

Sas. (6 


City officials in Boston, Mass., contem- 
plate the cutting off of current from all 
electric advertising signs and also from 
many powerful street lamps that consume 
a large amount of electricity. By taking 
this step a vast amount of coal can be 


saved. 
* + * 


Large numbers of men having been with- 
drawn from the mines by the first draft, 
officials are giving serious thought to the 
suggestion that in the next call exemptions 
be applied to industries instead of individu- 
als. Every man drafted from the mining 
industry causes a shortage of 10 tons a day. 

* * * 


Receiving from $6 to $10 a .day, many 
miners, particularly the foreign workmen, 
fail to take advantage of the prosperity 
that has come to them and show a decidcd 
disposition to lay down on their jobs. They 
argue that they earn as much now in one 
day as they formerly did in two, so why 
work all week? 

* * * 

During the first nine months of this year 
Canada’s -coal shipments from the United 
States have grown tremendously. To guard 
against a shortage in the United States 
Dr. Garfield has announced that for the 
next two months the Dominion will receive 
2,000,000 tons of bituminous coal and 700,- 
000 tons of anthracite. 


opened his office in the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, on Oct. 15. The office of the 
coal administrator for the City of Phila- 
aelphia, of which Francis A. Lewis is chair- 
man, will be in the Commonwealth Building. 

S. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., is quoted as say- 
ing that there can be no complaint that 
the coal producers have not strained every 
muscle to pile up an adequate supply of 
fuel this year. He also says that there is 
a total supply adequate to meet all needs 
if it wer properly and equitably dis- 
tributed. e recommends that the local 
committees of the state administrators set 
to work to stop the hoarding of coal, and 
that sale of retailers be controlled so that 
consumers who have sufficient coal will be 
unable to get more. Mr. Warriner states 
that it is not a question of production, but 
that coal hogs have jumped in and stocked 


p. 

The independent operators state that the 
retail dealers are passing the blame on to 
them for the prevailing high prices, and 
that this is unjust. They claim that the 
Government allowed a differential of 75c. 
to the independent operators for a very 
good reason, and that had a flat rate been 
made for the railroad operators who own 
their mines and independent operators who 
work leased land, at least 25 per cent. of 
the anthracite production would have dis- 
appeared. The independent operators con- 
tend that if they had not been allowed an 
advance of 75c. they could not have re- 
mained in business. The reason for this 
is that many of the railroad coal mines 
own most of their coal land and their 
royalties on leased land are not so high 
as that paid by the independents. 

The independent operators also state that 
the railroad mine-owning operators pay no 
royalty, they simply make a charge upon 
each ton of coal mined, to take care of 
the original investment. This, they con- 
tend, amounts to about 5c. a ton. The 
independents pay from 50 to 80c. per ton in 
royalties. 

A report from Washington also states 
that trade bulletins or agreements, confi- 
dential or otherwise, will amount to nothing 
unless they are approved by the state fuel 
administrators and the fuel administration. 
This is the answer of Dr. Garfield, National 
fuel administrator, to the bulletin issued 


by the Pennsylvania Retail Merchants 
Association. 
Dr. Garfield is quoted as saying that 


agreements between operators or dealers 
naturally will not be of value, as it is 
his duty to control distribution despite plans 
of others to the contrary. 

Frank G. Wallis, of this city, head of 
the Wallis Coal Co., and. president of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, said that the charge that there were 
ulterior reasons for the issuance of the 
circular by the association’s secretary, 
Wellington M. Bertolet, was without founda- 
tion. 

In the western part of the state the 
coal situation is quite acute and shows 
no betterment. It seems to be impossible 
to buy $2 coal, a condition explained by 
the coal people as being due to inability 
to get enough coal to cover contract re- 
quirements by reason of a growing shortage 
of labor and also transportation difficulties. 

The cold wave brought forth the first 
cries of distress from hospitals and school 
boards from the large cities, inquiring if 
coal companies with whom they had placed 
their winter’s crders would be able to sup- 
ply them when the winter was on in earnest. 
The operators contend that their inability 
to supply schools and hospitals at the pres- 
ent time is due to the railroads and the 
priority order for 100 per cent. car supply 
for Lake shipments. 

The labor question in the soft coal fields, 
especially in the coke region, is growing 
more serious every day. 

While Lake shipments are still continuing 
to receive preference, the mines along the 
Pennsylvania system which have no con- 
tracts with that road for fuel coal have 
been notified to supply coal, and in some 
instances as much as one-sixth of the out- 
put is said to have been required for the 
railroad. It said that about 6,000,000 tons 


decision in a mining case from Luzerne 
County, holds that an employer cannot take 
the initiative by summarily stopping com- 
pensation payments on the ground that he 
believes that an employee has recovered, 
but that “it is his duty to file a petition 
alleging the changed condition of the em- 
ployee in respect to his injuries and then 
this averment must be followed up by such 
proof that the board can determine the 
truth of the same.’”’ The board also holds 
that it is the duty of the employer to go 
further than present opinions of witness. 
“The burden rests on the employer to fur- 
nish the injured employee some employment 
that he can perform and thus present to 
the board the very best testimony as to 
the condition of the employee and his 
ability to earn wages. Of course, the em- 
ployee must do his part. He cannot stand 
back and stubbornly refuse to aecept a 
reasonable offer at the hands of his em- 
ployer. In such a case it would become our 
plain duty’ to discontinue compensation 
entirely and wait until the employee yielded 
to reason, accepted a position and gave us 
figures for computing his partial disability.” 
_ The eighth year of the Wilkes-Barre min- 
ing school opened in the Y. M. C. A. building 
on Oct. 15, and on the same night the in- 
stitute for mining men opened at Pittston. 
These schools have been a great success 
and enroll an average of 1000 men in the 
anthracite coal _ region. The school at 
Wilkes-Barre is one of the most practical 
graded courses in the region. These schools 
will take a man out of the mines who 
is unable to figure his own pay, and in two 
years give him enough to enable him to 
pass for assistant mine foreman in the state 
examination. If he goes one year more, 
he will be able to pass for foreman; if 
he will continue to the end of the course, 
besides a certificate he will receive a refund 
of all the fees he has paid during his study. 
This mining course, in connection with 
the regular Y. M. C. A. work, makes it 
possible for a large number of men to get 
an education through night study who 
otherwise would always plod along without 
knowing anything about the why and 
wherefore of their daily occupation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Drifton—The shops of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., where most of the repair work is 
done for the entire anthracite division, are 
being operated to their capacity since the 
outbreak of the war. <A big new Clark 
engine has been turned out and 25 ears 
for the Packer colliery. Small locomotives 
are also being constructed. 


Stripping contractors in this vicinity are 
having their equipment thoroughly over- 
hauled so that everything will be in the 
best working order for the winter. Up to 
six years ago it was customary for most 
of the strippings in the Lehigh region to 
suspend during the cold weather, but con- 
ditions have changed to such an extent that 
ae are idle only on extremely disagreeable 

ays. 


Girardville—Judge Moser, of Northumber- 
land County, who specially presided in the 
case in which Mrs. Harriet Caddy sued the 
Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co. and was 
awarded $3000 damages, reversed the 
verdict of the jury on Oct. 15 and Mrs. 
Caddy will get no compensation. Caddy 
was found dead, and it was contended by 
his wife that he was a victim of an elec- 
tric shock, electric wires being near-by. 
The only evidence that the man came in 
contact with a live wire was his watch case, 
which was apparently turned black by the 
current. Judge Moser decided that the 
evidence was too slender to justify a verdict. 


Hazleton—Justus Altmiller, has started 
boring for coal on the Reagan tract near 
Derringer, owned by the Markle Banking 
and Trust Co. 

One part of the breaker of the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Co. will be used exclusively for 
the preparation of marketable coal from the 
culm banks. 

A steam shovel has been removed from 
the Derringer to the Drifton colliery of the 


740 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co. where it will be 
used in loading culm into cars for market. 


The G. B. Markle Coal Co. has announced 
a reduction of 50 per cent. in the rent of all 
company houses during the continuance of 
the war so that employees can buy Liberty 
bonds, and also to aid them in the present 
high cost of living. The company’s output 
of anthracite shows a great increase even 
with a largely reduced force. 


Wilkes-Barre—The war has caused the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. to recede from: 
its policy of hiring men only. Miss Anna 
Stair has been taken on at the main offices 
and two other girls are working in other 
departments. 


Martin Lavelle, of the Dorrance colliery, 
has invented an overwinding device which 
makes it impossible for an engineer to 
hoist cars from the mines over the tipple. 


Yorktown—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
washery, which has been idle for some 
time, has resumed on an extensive s%1!e, 
Coal is being loaded that was untouched 
for years 
railroad tracks. 


Shamokin—A jury in the Northumberland 
County court on Oct. 17 awarded $7300 
to Jacob Sebastin, 18 years of age, who 
was knocked down and dragged by a mine 
ear while at work in the Locust Gap 
colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. more than a year ago It 
was alleged that the boy became paralyzed 
as a result of the accident. 


Carbondale—As a means of assisting 
its employees to combat the high cost of 
living, officials of the coal department of 
the Delaware and Hudson Co. have ar- 
ranged to sell to the heads of families who 
are in its employ five bushels of potatoes 
at $1.25 a bushel. These potatoes are now 
being dug from hundreds of acres planted 
last spring and cultivated during the sum- 
mer at the expense of the company. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. has inaugurated opera- 
tions at its new washery at Reevesdale. It 
is planned to have a capacity of 1000 tons 
daily. The culm banks in this vicinity are 
so large that it will require about six years 
to remove them. During this time the com- 
pany will sink shafts, and will operate the 
washery as a breaker before the banks 
have been exhausted. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—Two large coal land transfers 
were recorded here last week. The first 
was the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Cor- 
poration to the Jefferson and Clearfield 
Coal and Iron Co. for 49 tracts of coal 
land in Young Township for a consideration 
of $641,592.80. The second transfer was 
from James W. Mack, trustee, to the Yellow 
Creek Coal Co. for a tract in Pine Township 
for a consideration of $23,401.28. The latter 
is the opening up of a new field of Indiana 
County coal. 


Homer City—The Manufacturers’ Coal 
Co., which recently leased the coal under- 
lying the McCray farm near Meco, has 
started developments on the property. Work 
is being rushed on the drifts, buildings, 
ete. The company is controlled by a large 
manufacturing concern in the East who 
will use the entire output of the mine. 

The contractors have begun work on 
the tipple and other buildings at the new 
operation of the Ferrier Run Coal Mining 
Co. on the Homer City branch of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. The company expects 
to begin shipments about the middle of 
November. 


Dubois—The wagon loaders of Jefferson, 
Clearfield, Indiana and other central Penn- 
sylvania counties met in Dubois recently 
and decided to appeal to the Public Service 
Commission in an effort to have the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. furnish cars 
for wagon loaders along their lines. This 
service was discontinued last July. There 
are over 100 wagon mines located along 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 


Sharon—This city is in the grip of the 
fuel famine and has been forced to seize 
ears of coal billed for the Great Lakes 
region, while officials of Youngstown, Ohio, 
followed suit. An injunction, however, was 
granted against the Youngstown officials 
and they are restrained from seizing ship- 
ments billed for other points. 


Clearfield—The Clearfield County Com- 
mittee of Public Safety passed a resolution 
on Oct. 17, setting forth that the produc- 
tion of coal is being greatly hindered by 
liquor sold to the miners. , The local chair- 
man of the committee was directed to take 
up with county,court a proposition to close 
all saloons and wholesale liquor houses in 
the county for the period of the war. 


in the culm banks skirting the. 
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Through the State Committee on Public 
Safety an effort is to be made to get in 
communication with the judges in the ad- 
joining counties where coal is mined and 
ask them to take similar action. 


Johnstown—John C. Cosgrove, head of 
the mining firm of Cosgrove Co., an- 
nounces that the mine workers empioyed 
by his concern have already subscribed for 
$25,000 worth of Liberty Bonds and ex- 
pects this sum to be doubled by the time the 
campaign is closed. 


Connellsville—While it is believed the 
new priority order calling for 100 per cent. 
car allotment will materially help the coke 
situation, no appreciable improvement 1s, 
or can be, expected until there are decided 
changes in traffic conditions outside of the 
Connellsville region. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—Since the strikes in Kentucky 
and Tennessee many miners have come into 
the West Virginia fields seeking labor and 
found plenty of operators begging tor their 
services. The coal situation in Fairmont 
is said to be about the same as in the 
extreme southern part of the state—plenty 
of men and orders, but few railroad cars 
to ship the fuel to destination. 


An example of the high earnings wu.- 
skilled coal-mine workers of the Fairmont 
district are now receiving vas cited in tlie 
case of Tony Potcosh, a Rumanian, em- 
ployed at the Grant Town mining plant of 
the New England Fuel and Transportation 
Co. During a two weeks’ perioi this month 
he earned $103.60. These wages, it is 
said, represent the average earnings of un- 
skilled labor at that mining plant. The coal 
is mined, drilled and shot by company labor 
and men like Tony are employed to shovel 
it into the cars. 


Charlestown—Greenbrier County,  situ- 
ated almost in the heart of the New River 
and Winding Gulf coal fields, is facing a 
fuel shortage. It seems almost impossible 
to get New River coal in Greenbrier County. 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington—P. S. Helburn, formerly 
mayor of Middlesboro, Ky., after a trip 
through the Bell County coal field, re- 


turned with a statement that at least 25 
small mines in that section had not re- 
sumed operations. The Government price 
schedule, he stated, made it impossible for 
them of operate at a profit. Estimates are 
to the effect that there are 150 of the small 
mines in the section affected by the strikes 
which have not resumed production. 


Kxemption boards in the eastern Ken- 
tucky section have taken up the question 
of securing an order for exemption of men 
employed in the coal mines whose services 
are invaluable. It is stated that machine 
men from numbers of the mines have been 
taken in the National. Army draft and that 
efforts will be made to obtain their release 
from the cantonments to which they have 
been sent. : 


Louisville—The North Jellico Coal Co. at 
Louisville purchased $75.000 Liberty Loan 
bonds in the local campaign, which ex- 
ceeded the minimum allotment of about 
$8,000.000 by some four millions, All the 
employees of the Harlan Coal Co. were 
represented in the purchases. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—A committee of local business 
men is to be appointed by Homer F. John- 
son, fuel administrator for Ohio, to co- 
operate with him and with the authorities 
at Washington in handling the retail coal 
situation. It has been indicated that a 
retail price may be fixed locally unless 
the situation adjusts itself soon, as coal is 
not available at prices nea~ thonca parontiy 
fixed by the Government. Prorating of or- 
ders may also be resorted to, in order to 
prevent hoarding and to distribute orders 
according to the supplies in the hands of 
dealers. 


The early receipt of a river shipment of 
20 barge-loads of coal, amounting to from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 bushels, on a ‘‘wave” 
created by manipulation of the Government 
dams on the Ohio, is expected to help the 
local situation somewhat, although this 
amount of coal, according to dealers, is 
not sufficient to go very far. 


The development of a tract of 1500 acres 
of land on the Cincinnati Southern R.R., in 
order to determine whether it bears coal in 
quantities profitable to mine, has been sug- 
gested as a means of helping out the city 
in the fuel emergency. The city owns the 
railroad, and also owns the tract in ques- 
tion, which is said to have a small vein of 
coal on it. ‘ 
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Martin’s Ferry—It is reported that the 
Weegee mine of the Pittsburgh-Superior 
Coal Co. had been sold to the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., of Akron. The consideration 
is said to have been $125,000. The mine 
employs over 100 men. 


Gallipolis—The largest shipment ever 
made on an artificial rise left here recently 
for Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky. 
Fourteen towboats, with approximately 3,- 
000,000 bushels of coal in their tows, left 
the Gallipolis pool to relieve many cities 
south of here, which have been sorely in 
need of coal for weeks. 


Canton—The city authorities have confis- 
cated 1000 tons of coal owned by the 
Central Power Co., which supplies the city 
with electricity, and will dispose of it at 
$5.60 a ton. 


Moxahala—The Baltimore & Ohio tunnel 
near this place caved in Oct. 19, stopping 
all_ traffic for four or five days. This 
had the effect of closing mines at Moxahala 
and Glouster. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington—Edwin Corr, of this city, 
member of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, declared in a recent statement that 
the time had come for the Government to 
take over and operate all coal mines. This 
statement was made in connection with a 
fruitless effort of Mayor John G. Harris to 
get coal for Bloomington. He used the 
long-distance telephone to call up mine 
owners in Indiana and Kentucky, begging 
for a rush shipment of 25 cars of coal, but 
in every case was informed by the operators 
that they could not take the order. 


Evansville—A new short line to the coal 
fields around Dawson Springs, Ky., will 
shortly be completed, according to an an- 
nouncement of J. ©. Rhodes, freieht age >t 
of the Illinois Central here. This line is 
from Providence to Dawson Springs, Ky., a 
distance of 25 miles. 


ILLINOIS 


Murphysboro — With the coal famine 
threatening this city and _ surrounding 
territory, the Gus Blair mine has been 
compelled to shut down on account of no 
water, and the M. & O. RR. is hauling 
water for several mines on its line on 
account of the mines’ ponds going dry. The 
same condition prevails at many mines 
throughout the Williamson and Franklin 
County field. 


Herrin—The first instance on record in 
the mining history of Illinois of a woman 
working as a check-weigher on a tipple of 
a coal mine came under the notice last 
week of State Mine Inspector H. T. Ban- 
nister, who was called to the Big Muddy 
Coal Co. at Cambria and found a woman 
on the job. He immediately had her re- 
moved on an old act of the mining !97s 
of the state prohibiting women at work 
above or below in the mining of coal. 


Springfield—Frank Farrington, president 
of the Illinois United Mine Workers, has 
been named as beneficiary of Peter Con- 
feliato, who has enlisted in the army. If 
he is killed or dies in the service, Far- 
rington will receive Confeliato’s salary for 
six months. 

Except when production is hindered by 
labor disturbances the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Co. is moving 6000 cars of coal 
daily on its three divisions. Officials say 
the volume is the heaviest in the history 
of the road. 
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Rotterdam, Holland—Foreign steamships 
will not be supplied with bunker coal in 
Dutch ports, according to the ‘Maasbode.” 
This measure, it adds, will be taken, owing 
to the scarcity of coal in Holland, 
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Rankin Eastin, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Coil Coal Co., at Madison- 
ville, Ky., has resigned. He has secured 
mineral rights at Nebo, Ky., and will 
develop mines of his own. 


W. M. Roy, formerly with the Powell’s 
Valley Coal Co., Blackwood, Va., has been 
made superintendent of the Crane’s Nest 
Coal Corporation at Crane’s Nest, Va. He 
will enter upon his duties at once. 


David W. Kuhn, of Pittsburgh, former 
receiver of the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland 
Coal Co., and president of the Dunkirk 
Coal Gas Co., was recently appointed head 
oN Ene, fuel board for the Pittsburgh dis- 
rict. 
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~ James A. Steese, of Mount Holly Springs, 
Penn,, has been appointed b 
as chief of the Bureau of Mediation, 
president of the Central Bituminous Dis- 
trict of the Mine Workers. 


D. Lloyd Hartman, of Mifflintown, Penn., 
has been appointed by Governor Brumbaugh 
to be chief of the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information in the Compensation Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hartman succeeds Paul N. Fur- 
man, who resigned last summer. 


Malcolm McDougall, chief mine inspector 
for the Pennsylvania State Workmen’s In- 
surance Fund and in charge of the state 
office in Johnstown, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Thorne & Neale 
interests, with headquarters in Pottsville. 


W. A. Hull, Hazard, Ky., has been made 
general. manager of the Virginia Iron, Coal 
and Coke Co., Kentucky division. He will 
represent the company’s interests in east- 
ern Kentucky. Mr. Hull is prominently 
an with the Kentucky-Virginia coal 

elds. 


D. A. Patterson, of Tom Creek, Va., was 
named as president of the Southwestern 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, just 
organized at Norton in Wise County, where 
the first meeting was held recently. An- 
other meeting has been set down for Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 31. 


L. A. Shoemaker, formerly of the Whit- 
ley Jellico Coal Co., Mountain Ash, Ky., 
has been chosen as general manager of 
the Whitley-Elkhorn Coal Co., at Sergent, 
Ky. He has entered upon his duties. Mr. 
Shoemaker is well known among the oper- 
ators of eastern Kentucky. 


James Neale, of Thorne, Neale & Co., of 
Philadelphia, Penn., has been selected by 
the anthracite operators to represent them 
on the staff of the fuel administrator. Mr. 
Neale’s position will be to the anthracite 
industry what Rembrandt Peale’s relation 
is to the bituminous operators. 


Joseph Kennedy, of Elizabeth, Penn., has 
resigned as superintendent of the Patterson 
mine of the United Coal Corporation, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, to accept a similar position 
with the Diamond Coal and Coke Co. at 
a new mine shaft it is sinking up the Alle- 
gheny River from Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Thomas B. Powell, civil and mining engi- 
neer, of Ashland, Ky., is now vice president 
and general manager of the recent ’ or- 
ganized King Elkhorn Coal Co. Mr. Powell 
is well known as an engineer and was at 
one time employed by the City of Rich- 
mond., Va., as engineer on road work. 


Warren R. Roberts, president of the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, Chicago, was called to Washington 
recently by the Government and has ac- 
cepted a major’s commission under the 
Quartermaster General as an executive 
officer in charge of new emergency con- 
struction work for the duration of the war. 


Frank FP. Fisher, of Springfield, IIL, 
formerly connected with the Sangamon Coal 
Co., has been appointed manager of the 
Carlinville coal mine. Plans have been 
made for increasing the production of the 
mine.. Fisher succeeds W. G. Bartels, who 
has been president and manager for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Bartels will retire after 
having been active in the coal industry for 
43 years. 


C. P. McDonald has been made superin- 
tendent of the Stone Gap Colliery Co. at 
Glamorgan, Va. He succeeds R. I. Caw- 
thorne, who was promoted to resident man- 
ager. Mr. McDonald entered upon his du- 
ties Oct. 18. He is well and favorably 
known in the southwestern Virginia field, 
where he has been connected with several 


of the foremost operating companies in 
that section. as ; 
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William Horan, of Centralia, Penn., one 
of Centralia’s best-known citizens and a 
former Councilman, died Oct.- 16 while at 
his work at the local colliery. He was 
61 years of age. Death was due to heart 
disease. He is survived by a widow and 
seven children. 


Trade Catalogs 
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- Second-hand Rails, Locomotives, Cars, 
Steam Shovels, ete. Walter A. Zelnicker 
eupolr Co., st. Louis, Mo. Bulletin No. 


the ee hag weds 
0! 
succeed the late Patrick Gilday, a former’ 


‘Bulletin No. 182. 
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Form P Induction Motors, Squirrel Cage 
Type. Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
Pp. 4; 9x11 in.; illus- 
trated. 


Duplex Piston Pattern Pumps. Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
115 Broadway, New York. Bulletin W-308. 
Pp. 52; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Outside Packed Plunger Pattern Pumps. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 115 Broadway, New York. Bulletin 
W-400. .Pp. 32; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


“Better Ventilation—Lower Productions 
Costs” is the title of a pamphlet- issued 
by the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., which treats of the use of Flexoid tub- 
ing in mine ventilation. Pp. 26; 64 x 93 in.; 
illustrated. ° 
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Industrial News 
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Washington, D. C.—Word has gone out 
to coal operators throughout the country, 
from the Fuel Administration, that the 
Government, in any coal crisis that may de- 
velop during the war, intends to requisition 
one-tenth of the coal supply at the mine, 
for use of the consumer, 


Louisville, Ky. —  Codperation of the 
Louisville Board of Trade looking toward 
completion of the project for canalization 
of the Ohio River has been pledged. It has 
been declared that if this work had been 
finished last year the city would have 
saved $1,000,000 in its coal bills. 


New York, N. Y.—Albert H. Wiggin, the 
state fuel administrator, has opened offices 
in the Chase National Bank Building, 61 
Broadway. Mr. Wiggin has announced the 
appointment of an advisory committee and 
several county fuel administrators, who 
will look after the fuel situation in their 
respective counties. 


Charleston, W. Va.— Sixty-one resident 
corporations, 27 of which were coal-mining 
companies, were chartered in the month 
of September in West Virginia, according 
to the report of Secretary of State Hous- 
ton G. Young, filed with the State Auditor. 
Six nonresident corporations received char- 
ters and 11 foreign corporations were au- 


,thorized to do business in the state. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—FP_titions’ have been 
filed with Referee in Bankruptcy J. Wil- 
liam Cummins for permission to sell the 
Mound City coal mine at Moundsville, 
which has been in a receiver’s hands for 
the past few years. A decision on the pe- 
tition will be handed down Tater in this 
matter and arguments in the case will be 
heard on Oct, 29 in the office of Referee 
Cummins. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Announcement has been 
made that the Government plans to con- 
struct 24 barges and four towing steamers, 
capable of navigating, the low-water 
stretches of the upper Mississippi to be 
in use from St. Louis to St. Paul, carrying 
coal up and iron ore down. The vessels 
will be constructed this winter at a cost 
of $3.335,000 and will be leased to private 
shippers with the privilege of purchase, 


New York, N. Y.—The Public Service 
Commission has handed down an order re- 
quiring the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
165 Broadway, to maintain a coal reserve 
of at least 4000 tons in the bunkers at 
its power house at 74th St. and the East 
River. Power for the operation of its ele- 
vated lines is generated at this plant, and 
the order was made to prevent any shut- 
down of the elevated system due to coal 
shortage. 


Hazard, Ky.—The war situation has 
caused a shortage of men in most of the 
operating mining plants in the Kentucky 
River district of Kentucky—immediate'y 
surrounding this city. An effort is being 
made to prevail upon the senators and 
congressmen of the state to ask Federal aid 
in restoring to the mines those who have 
been drafted into the service. As a result 
of the shortage this section will show a 
striking decrease in its output. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A meeting of the 
soft-coal operators and jobbers interested 
in the formation of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association, to promote 
the interests of the trade, was held on 
Oct. 17. By-laws were adopted, but the 
full organization and election of officers 
were postponed until next week to permit 
a fuller discussion among members of the 
trade. As outlined at the meeting, the 
local body is to be made a constituent unit 
of the National Coal Jobbers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the docks of 
the various railroad companies have not 
been quite as large as during some previous 
weeks. For the week ending Oct. 19, the 
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Hocking Valley docks loaded 156,000 tons 
as compared with 170,000 tons the previ- 
ous week. The total loaded by these docks 
since the opening of navigation is 3,866,896 
tons. During the same week the Toledo 
& Ohio Central docks loaded 96,000 tons, 
as compared with 97,000 tons the previous 
week. The total loaded since the opening 
of navigation is 1,878,699 tons. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The West Virginia 
Public Service Commission has allowed the 
application of the railroads operating in 
West Virginia for permission to increase 
intrastate class freight rates 15 per cent., 
the order to stand for one year or until 
a further order of the commission, The 
application was refused as to commodity 
rates. The action of the commission was 
in line with increases already granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to interstate business, and by a number 
of states as to their intrastate business. 


Harrisburg, Penn. — Governor Brum- 
baugh, on Oct. 17, announced the follow- 
ing appointments: To Study Health In- 
surance—William Flinn, Pittsburgh; Wil- 
liam Draper Lewis, Philadelphia, and Dr. 
J. B. McAlister, Harrisburg. To Investi- 
gate Old Age Pension Systems—James H. 
Maurer, president of the State Federation 
of Labor, Reading; Edwin C. Gries, Phila- 
delphia; Davis S. Indlum, Ardmore; Wil- 
liam H. Brown, Philadelphia; Justice Em- 
ory A. Walling, Erie; Justice Robert S. 
Frazer, : Pittsburgh; Harry W. Semple, 
Philadelphia. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There was great inter- 
est here in the convention of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association at Evans- 
ville, Ind., on Oct. 24 and 25, a large Cin- 
cinnati delegation, headed by the mayor 
and including among others, Col. Lans- 
ing H. Beach, in charge of this section of 
Ohio River improvements, attending. It is 
declared by_coal men that with but four 
additional dams a 9-ft. stage the year 
around would be accomplished on the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, mak- 
ing it possible to move coal steadily. The 
completion of the work will be urged. 


Grafton, W. Va.—The Grafton Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, which includes coal 
operators in Preston and Taylor Counties, 
West Virginia, has recently been organized. 
The officers are: President, Thomas Mur- 
phy, Austen, W. Va., superintendent of the 
Gorman Coal and Coke Co.; vice presi- 
dent, George S. Brackett, Flemington, W. 
Va., superintendent of the Pittsvein Coal 
Co.; secretary and treasurer, H. R. Bis- 
sell, Independence, W. Va., general super- 
intendent of the Preston Coal Co. Regular 
monthly meetings of the association will 
be held at Grafton the first Thursday of 
each month. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Immense purchases of 
coal lands in central Illinois. which have 
been in progress for some time -are now 
understood to be in the interest of the 
Standard Oil Co. The transfer a few days 
ago of the property of the Carlinville Coal 
Co. to Thomas Williamson, of Edwardsville, 
attorney for the Standard Oil, is looked 
upon as confirmation. Nominal considera- 
tion of $25,000 was named in the deed. 
The Standard Oil’s primary purpose, it is 
understood, is to safeguard its own coal 
supply. At its Woodriver plant it uses two 
trainloads of coal a day and at its plant at 
Whiting, Ind., twice as much. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Chief Mine In- 
spector Edward Boyle has just issued his 
annual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917. This report shows that dur- 
ing the year, Oklahoma produced a total of 
3,861,697 tons of coal of all kinds, which 
is an increase of 811,038 tons over the pro- 
duction for 1916. In 1917 a total of 6635 
miners was employed and their net earnings 
amounted to $646.06 each for the year. 
There were 40 fatal accidents during the 
year and 228 nonfatal accidents.© The re- 
port shows that there has been a gradual 
increase in machine-mined coal, although in 
some of the mines in Oklahoma it is ‘prac- 
tically impossible to use machines, 


Covington, Ky.—Proceedings in the case 
of Thruston Ballard, of Louisville, and 
others, against the Federal Coal Co., in 
which the plaintiffs seek appointment of a 
receiver for the concern and an interlocu- 
tory injunction, are in progress before 
United States Judge A. M. J. Cochran, In- 
volved in the proceedings are 19 coal 
mines in Bell County, Kentucky, while 
holders of bonds aggregating more than 
‘$1,000,000 and creditors with unsecured 
claims of more than $800,000 are inter- 
ested as defendants in the action. It has 
been disclosed that there is much friction 
between the Executive Committee, com- 
posed of A. G. Stith, M. S. Barker, both 
of Louisville, and T. R: Preston, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and the trustees. The Fed- 
eral Coal Co., organized after failure of the 
Continental Co., is operating the properties. 
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TWlinois and Indiana upset the market. 


Anthracite—Conditions in the anthracite 
trade throughout the past week have been 
somewhat more stable than previously. 
Throughout New York City and the country 
surrounding it, conditions are serious and 
the demand increasing. This is possibly 
due to the cooler weather existing and 
to be expected. Much of the coal which 
formerly reached the lower ports for trans- 
shipment to New England and elsewhere 
is now moving all rail on account of the 
scarcity of shipping and the high freight 
rates. Several of the anthracite producing 
roads have been practicing short rail hauls 
in order to alleviate the car _ situation. 
Various local fuel committees in the larger 
eonsuming centers have been appointed, 
and the new retail prices have either al- 
ready been announced or will be so an- 
nounced. shortly. The peculiar situation 
existing in this respect is that almost every 
dealer has his own individual price, no two 
dealers agreeing on the same sizes or 
grades. All sizes of anthracite are in heavy 
demand, and few retailers are enabled to 
keep up with their orders, many _ being 
several weeks and even months behind on 
deliveries. In most instances, consumers 
are not overparticular about what kind or 
size of coal is furnished. 


Bituminous—The outstanding feature of 
the bituminous market is as heretofore that 
the supply is not equal to the demand, 
particularly in the steam trade. Through- 
out a large portion of the country, particu- 
larly in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Missouri, steam users are in 
many instances working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and in many cases public utility 
plants and others have been compelled to 
shut down for a few days at a time on 
account of lack of fuel. Street car service 
has in many cities been interrupted for 
many hours for this reason. On the other 
hand, certain coal consumers with contracts 
made prior to the fixation of prices by the 
Government have been accumulating stocks 
in possibly greater volume than ever be- 
fore. In some instances, these stocks of 
bituminous coal have been piled upon the 
ground so deep that spontaneous combus- 
tion has resulted, and fires in stock piles 
arising from this cause are by no means 
uncommon. Unauthorized strikes of miners 
eceurred in the southern Illinois-Indiana 
mining region and put most of the mines 
idle for a few days. The full effect of 
these strikes will not be felt until the 
coal which was in transit from the mines 
to the consumers has been delivered. Oc- 
curring at a time when practically no 
stocks were on hand and when most steam 
users were depending upon a day-to-day 
supply for fuel, the cutting off of this sup- 
ply at the source will work havoc with 
the consumer. These strikes have, however, 
been ended, and it is hoped that the pro- 
ducing end of the trade will now settle 
down to pursue the even tenor of its way 
so far as car supply will permit. This 
ear supply throughout the bituminous min- 
ing regions in general has been somewhat 
better during the past week than previous- 
ly. A definite rumor also exists in the 
Pittsburgh region that the Government will 
shortly revise its mine price of coal up- 
ward 75c., this amount to include increased 
margin to the producer, increased wages 
and brokerage, the latter to be paid by the 
producer rather than the consumer, 


Lake Trade—The Lake trade continues 
in heavy volume, but not quite as heavy 
as previously. This volume will probably 
decrease from now on until the close of 
navigation. It is strongly believed that 
the close of navigation, which will take 
place in about six weeks, will do much 
to relieve the fuel stringency, particularly 
in Ohio, since the coal now moving to 
the Northwest will then be released. 


A Year Ago—Rumors of increase in 
anthracite circulars and situation resembles 
a strike market. Illinois coal shipped into 
Eastern districts. Active bidding among 
steel interests for Pittsburgh coal forces 
prices up to prohibitive levels for other con- 
sumers. Unprecedented high prices in 
Middle West fails to restrict buying. 


mated at 10,702,701 net tons, a gain of 0.7 
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per cent. over the week of Oct. 6. The av- 
erage production per working day was 1,- 
783,783 net tons, an amount but little in 
excess of the daily production at this season 
last year. ‘ 

The week’s production of beehive coke is 
estimated at 689,918 net tons, an aver- 
age per working day of 114,986 tons. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


Sept. 22 Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Oct. 13 


Bituminous ship- 
ments, 144 roads 


183,090 192,260 186,752* 188, 153+ 
Anthracite ship- 


ments, 9roads.. 37,588 42,361 42,362 42,824 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads.. 13,643 14,283 13,561* 14,1637 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 

The principal factor limiting production 
remains the shortage of cars. In the week 
ended Oct. 6, losses from this cause, while 
smaller by about 2 per cent. than during 
the preceding week, were 10.4 per cent. of 
the full-time capacity. The car situation 
improved notably in Indiana and to a lesser 
degree in Ohio, in both of which states 
losses from this cause have been severe. 
Little change was reported from Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. No additional 
reports have been received by the Geologi- 
cal Survey of mines forced to close down 
under the present scale of prices. No mines 
reported lack of orders as a reason for 
closing down. 

BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Dun—With the steadily widening influ- 
ence of the war, business ecounters many 
new problems and obstacles, and not all 
reports regarding its condition are of the 
same _ tenor. But with the main trend 
continuing in the right direction, there are 
more points of gain than of loss in the 
general situation, and the position of trade 
and industry has not been measured by 
the recent action of the securities markets. 
Where the outlook has been made clearer 
by the partial or complete removal of 
doubts about commodity prices, there has 
come an immediate strengthening of senti- 
ment and some revival of activity, and 
where other uncertainties have been less- 
ened or eliminated, progress has been re- 
sumed with vigor. Yet of the competitive 
and excited bidding which was so con- 
spicuous a feature a year ago, there is now 
a wholesome absence and it is highly re- 
assuring that, while many buyers operate 
more freely and with greater confidence, 
conservatism shows no abatement, 


Bradstreet—Trade reports are rather 
more irregular. Wholesale and jobbing 
trade is good and compares well with a 
year ago in value if not entirely in volume, 
but there is evidence of more caution as 
regards distant buying, and retail trade 
reports are a trifle slower. In manufacture 
and industry reports still point to activity, 
limited only by supplies of fuel and labor, 
but exceptions to this are noted in the 
Pacific Northwest, where strikes still re- 
tard work in lumbering and shipbuilding, 
and at spring-wheat milling centers, where 


factory advices from Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast cities. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Medium and low wools were the feature 
of the week’s buying, but fine wools were 
not neglected. The medium wools were ac- 
tive on account of heavy orders for army 
cloth. The hesitancy in buying fine wools 
was due to the prospect of Australian wools 
coming to this country. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments for the week are largely ahead 
of the corresponding period of last year. 
Road sales for both immediate and future 
delivery are greater than the heavy volume 
in the same period of a year ago. The 
number of customers in the market during 
the week has not been quite as large as 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
Collections are strong. 
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BOSTON » 


Little hope of 
coal. Anthracite 
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Conditions unparalleled. 
improvement, No spot 
situation alarming. 


The conditions in New England today 
are without parallel. In some localities 
shortage in supply is visible. The present- 
day receipts are absolutely insufficient to 
accomplish any accumulation in stocks, and 
only in remote cases are consumers able to 
supplement their storage. 

There apparently is little hope for the 
situation unless most drastic action is taken 
towards diverting substantial shipments to 
New England. This is only a forlorn hope, 
because in view of approaching winter 
weather, transportation conditions both rail 
and Tidewater will average around 25 per 
cent. less than the summer movement. 

At Hampton Roads the loading situation 
is deplorable. An analysis of this situa- 
tion would indicate there is enough coal 
running to, and standing at the three load- 
ing terminals, but the difficulty seems to lie 
in the matter of berth room. + 

A feature of the market which is most 
pronounced by its absence, is spot coal. 
There is none for application upon the Gov- 
ernment price, and all shipments are being 
confined to contract commitments. 

As heretofore reported the United States 
Shipping Board has commandeered all 
steamers of 2500 tons D. W. capacity, and 
over, and rates from loading points to New 
England ports have been established. The 
terms governing lay days, and demurrage, 
have been materially changed. It is under- 
stood the intention of the Shipping Board 
is to operate on the basis proposed for 
90 days. There are surely many inequali- 
ties in the arrangement, and New England 
has been obliged to submit, feeling and 
believing, that so doing was the only means 
te insure supply by regular steamer chan- 
nels. The cost of this arrangement to New 
England industries means an expense of 
many thousands of dollars over normal. 

The condition of the marine freight mar- 
ket, irrespective of Government regulation 
of steamer tonnage, remains fairly strong. 
There is perhaps less chartering demand 
which, of course, is due to slow loading 
dispatch, but rates are unaffected, and rule 
at $3 per ton Hampton Roads to Boston. 

The local retail committees are gradually 
being completed. In the case of Boston, it 
is not expected any change will be made 
in existing retail prices. 

The anthracite situation is becoming 
alarming. Several weeks ago this situation 
did not appear to be as serious as that 
in bituminous, but with the rulings the 
New England coal committees have im- 
posed, severe hardships will inevitably be 
experienced in certain localities. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite conditions remain serious with 
an increasing demand. Much of the coal 
formerly coming here for transhipment to 
New England is now being sent direct be- 
cause of the high water freight rates. De- 
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mand for barley easy. The _ bituminous 
situation practically unchanged. Producers 
see no ray of light and are losing their em- 
ployees. Car supply bad. 


Anthracite—Some jobbers believe that 
the amount of coal coming to this market 
shows a slight improvement, but even this 
belief is not general and does not indi- 
cate that general conditions are any bet- 
ter than they have been for some time. 
Both wholesale and retail dealers realize 
that the market is in for a serious winter. 
The demand is increasing and with nearly 
everybody looking for coal and the local 
yards in most cases having clean bins and 
with other nearby sections of the country in 
apparently no better condition, there is 
small chance of there being a large sur- 
plus available here, even after the ship- 
ments to the West have been cut down 
considerably. 


Wholesale dealers are not taking on any 
new customers, having all they can do to 
take care of their regular trade. Some 
of the latter complain of the treatment 
they are receiving, claiming that the com- 
panies from whom they purchase nearly 
their entire supply have not taken care of 
them as they should have done. The com- 
panies, on the other hand, say they have 
sent much of their output coming to this 
harbor to dealers ‘‘up the Hudson.” 


Shipments to New England, reports have 
it, are much heavier. Much of the coal 
formerly coming here for transshipment by 
water is now being sent direct because of 
the heavy water freight rate and the scarc- 
ity of bottoms. 

The retail situation shows no change in 
regard to prices, but the conferences held 
last week promise an early solution of the 
difficulties of the trade. It is not expected 
there will be any great reductions. 


As previously stated, many retail yards 
are bare of coal and what supplies are re- 
ceived are applied to outstanding orders. 
With coal-consuming temperatures here, 
the demand has increased for coal in small 
lots but there is none to be had _ not- 
withstanding the Government statistics 
showing that New York has been getting 
its share of the production. Consumers in 
the tenement houses who make their pur- 
chases by the pail are likely to suffer 
more this winter than the more fortunate 
person who lives in a house where coal 
ean be stored. Cellar dealers are having 
difficulties in securing coal sufficient to take 
eare of their trade, and with receipts far 
below requirements there -is not much 
chance of their getting coal in much larger 
quantities. 

No one of the three sizes, egg, stove and 
chestnut, can be picked up freely by the 
spot buyer. Pea coal is about as scarce. 

The small steam coals are. tightening, 
barley being the only one to be gotten 
easily. Buckwheat No. 1 is hard to find, 
but quotations do not show any large ad- 
vance. Rice is scarce with a good demand, 


Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
qeetens at the lower ports, are as fol- 
ows: 


Circular Individual 
ESrOMON TT chietceniere «s,s ate c $5.95 $6.70 
Se PN eae letes odes 5.85 6.60 
Stoves... Mere cater ateters 6.10 6.85 
Chestnut. ......... eae »0..20 6.95 
eater secede var eee. feos 8 4.40 5.45 
Biche eteta eaia es here oo 3.95@4.65 5.50@5.75 
Rice \G.e.< res. seseseees 3.40@3.60 3.70@4.00 
IBAPIDY eee heads ee:a one » 2.90@3.15 2.75@2.90 
PB OLSr estes. eens 3 SM Seo Oe yeh 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous — This market continues in 
the same condition with regard to spot 
coal as it has been for several weeks. 
There is practically none -to be had here 
and the outlook is not promising. Pro- 
ducers see no chance of improvement un- 
less it be in better car supply and a re- 
adjustment of prices. With the demand 
continuing heavy from the West and New 
England and the railroads filing their 
claims for priority of shipments. there is 
not much chance for the consumer who is 
not protected by a contract. Those who 
are so protected are not, as a rule, getting 
all the coal they need and reports are heard 
frequently of this or that mill or factory 
shutting down on account of the lack of 
fuel. 

No word has yet been heard from Wash- 
ington regarding a change in prices for 
Pennsylvania and nearby coals that come 
here. Producers are discouraged and see 
no ray of light. They are losing their em- 
ployees because of no work, due in most 
part to the poor car supply which has 
been extremely bad along the B. & O. and 
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not much better alon® the Pennsylvania, 
except to those having railroad contracts. 
The men are leaving the mines for better 
jobs in other industries and many of them 
for good. 

Jobbers here, unless secured by contracts 
with miners, are handling little coal, There 
is very little free coal coming to this mar- 
ket and boats have to wait for days at a 
time before being loaded. 

Shipping is slow because of the lack of 
bunker supplies and as stated previously, 
many of the vessels are going to other ports 
for fuel. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite trade a _ trifle calm. Short 
hauls to help car situation, Local fuel 


committees appointed. Car situation seri- 


ous. Heavy demand for all sizes. New 
retail prices. Almost all steam sizes ae- 
tive. Bituminous not equal to demand. 


No spot coal yet. Unimproved car supply. 
Still hope for price adjustment. 


Anthracite—Compared with the two 
previous weeks the last one has had some 
elements of quiet. The _ retailers were 
called upon by the Fuel Administrator for 
so much data regarding shipments, prices, 
margin of profits, ete., that in their anxiety 
to furnish the information in the desired 
form they fraternized a great deal with 
the other dealers in order to compare meth- 
ods. This bringing together of the retail- 
ers had a good effect on more than one 
chronic pessimist, who until he found his 
competitors also had coal troubles, felt 
that the shippers had been discriminating 
against him. In addition a week of mild 
weather quieted the buying public some- 
what. This was in sharp contrast with the 
panicky feeling prevailing previously. How- 
ever, with the weather again turning cold 
another rush is expected. 

Recently the president of one of the 
largest mining companies assured the press 
and public that there is no actual danger 
of a coal famine and to use his word, ‘‘hys- 
teria” is the most serious thing to be con- 
tended with at this time. He points out 
that it is necessary for the retailers to 
properly distribute their receipts to the 
householder and to avoid helping consum- 
ers who lose their heads and are trying to 
store coal beyond their seasonal require- 
ments. 

Shipments into this territory via the 
Pennsylvania R.R. are showing some im- 
provement, with prospects of a continuance, 
Shippers report receiving more P. Fue 
ears, which is accounted for by the in- 
ereased number held strictly to service in 
the shorter hauls. It would appear after 
numerous conferences on the part of the 
operators that they are going to gain 
greater car efficiency and protect their pro- 
duction by reducing the long hauls which 
keep equipment off the line from five to 
six weeks, particularly on consignments to 
far Western points. Curtailing shipments 
of anthracite into regions where soft coal 
is produced is likely to be made effective 
shortly. Such shipments are regarded as 
being detrimental -to the welfare of the 
country. eee 
~To aid Philadelphia dealers in obtaining 
sufficient coal and to hasten its delivery the 
Philadelphia Coal Exchange has appointed 
a committee to codperate with the local 
fuel administrator. The State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator is also rapidly appointing 
chairmen of fuel committees for the out- 
lying towns. 

At the present time the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. is suffering from an inadequate car 
supply and ask all shippers so far as pos- 
sible to confine Lehigh Valley cars to line 
points. This causes a hardship to some 
good customers off the line. The most seri- 
ous situation is that of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., which has placed such drastic em- 
bargoes on shipments to so many points 
that we cannot believe they will be effective 
for any length of time. There are reports 
of serious congestion of coal cars at a 
number of junction points and some col- 
lieries complain that they have not re- 
ceived any cars for shipment to Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. points for a week. There ‘are 
dealers along the line of that road located 
in towns included in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory who are having their coal delivered 
to the nearest point on the P. & R. Ry. 
tracks and hauling the coal at a great 
additional expense from the cars to the 
cellars of their customers. 

There is no abatement in the demand 
for the various sizes. Dealers continue to 
express their willingness to accept all of 
any grade or size that can be _ shipped. 
Broken for domestic use is now unheard 
of and no dealer has the temerity to ask 
for a car of it. Egg does not improve 
to any great extent and stove loses none 
of its popularity. Chestnut is probably be- 
ing shipped more freely, but, there is a 
ready market for every car. No shipper 
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is willing to venture that the production 
of pea will equal the demand before spring. 
One large retail firm, by newspaper adver- 
tising, is offering No. 1 buckwheat coal at 
$6 delivered, to be used as a _ substitute 
for pea. While the use of this size has 
been growing in past years for use in 
house heating plants it has not been tried 
out for regular domestic use and it will 
be interesting to await results, as it is 
understood that the consumers are anxious 
to make the effort. We have heard lately 
of several small contracts being made with 
dealers by independent operators for pea 
he ‘ $4.15 at mines to run until April 

Of the steam sizes buckwheat is strong 
at $4 and sales have been made as high 
as $4.20. Rice at $3 is not unusual. Bar- 
ley is not so strong, especially for P. &‘R. 
Ry. delivery and $1.50 is the average, while 
culm has been known to sell from 60 to 
75c. per ton. One independent operator 
has been advertising 50,000 tons of this 
material for sale at $1. Lately inquiries 
have come in from western points for 
culm, but most of such queries have been 
declined on account of lack of cars to 
ship. 

The retail men have now entered upon 
the second half of October and as a con- 
sequence in conformity with the Govern- 
ment order have issued a new price sched- 
ule, which will continue to change twice 
a month from now on. The high and 
low ranges of their prices are as follows: 


Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Higehestige mec ae ns.) 0 $8560) ($5.80) 6S8.00 
DLowestiiee te. 7.85 8.10 8.30 6.90 


_ Hardly two dealers have similar quota- 
tions, with variations of all kinds in be- 
tween these given herewith. It is under- 
stood that the local coal committee has 
received a number of complaints about deal- 
ers increasing the charge for carrying coal 
into the cellars from the regular figure 
of 25c. to 30c. and then on up to as 
much as 50c. 


It goes without saying that the shippers 
have no complaint to make as to their ac- 
counts with the dealers, prompt payment 
being the rule, with almost no slow ac- 
counts and the outstanding sheets were 
never cleaner. However, one small failure 
of a retailer was reported lately, but as 
he was never strong it has no bearing on 
the general situation. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
the mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $4.55 $5.70 Buck...... $2.90 3.50 
eg: Seen. 445° 95575" Ricesseess. 2.40 3.40 
Stove...... 4.70 6.00 Boiler..... 2 20ne3530 
Nutini 4.80 6.05 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea. 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—The arrivals of bituminous 
do not by any means meet the demand at 
this time, but while the reports from many 
sections of the country are somewhat pes- 
simistic it cannot be said that the situation 
here is exactly serious. Of course, most 
plants continue to run on a somewhat close 
margin, but even at that among the larger 
users fairly large stocks continue to be 
maintained in reserve. As has been the 
case right along the chief complaint is 
from the smaller users. The shippers are 
continually urged by these customers to 
procure coal for them regardless of cost. 
Others threaten, but so many complaints 
have recently been made to Washington 
that the notices from the Fuel Adminis- 
trator calling attention to them has long 
ceased to interest the shippers, simply be- 
cause they cannot get the coal. With their 
contract business still only partially cov- 
ered, together with increased preferential 
shipments for the railroads, the prospects 
of there being any spot coal are growing 
more remote. 

The car supply in the Pennsylvania dis- 
triects continues to run from 380 per. cent. 
tc 59 per cent. The trade is dominated 
by this factor and there is not the least 
doubt that production can be greatly aug- 
mented if the railroads were in position 
to make better supply of empties to the 
mines. The movement after loading can 
be said to be fairly good, with occasional 
instances of cars an unusual time in tran- 
sit. In the Fairmont district the ear situ- 
ation is still acute. With a total of 3165 
distributed during the week, only 896 were 
actually left for the commercial trade after 
deductions were made for railroad fuel and 
preferential Lake shipments. 

Various people who have gone into the 
region to purchase from wagon loaders 
have learned that despite the extra T5c. 
allowed them for loading, there is no con- 
siderable quantity of this coal to be had. 
Many of the loaders are getting a better 
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price by selling much of their product at 
retail to the local domestic trade in their 
vicinity. 

The shippers here do not seem to have 
lost hope of securing a modification of the 
$2 price order. They express. surprise that 
the authorities have not seen fit as yet 
to endorse the wage increase for the cen- 
tral district miners. They feel that it is 
inevitable. The threat of Government oper- 
ation of the mines emanating from Wash- 
ington does not seem to have met with 
any particular response one way or the 
other. It is a well-known fact that since 
the price was set at $2 numerous oper- 
ators have offered to turn their properties 
over to the Government if they could be 
guaranteed an ordinary return from their 
investment, 


BALTIMORE 
The trade and consumers” exercising 
strictest economy in coal of all kinds. 


Deliveries very light with demand steadily 
increasing. Many uncertain points for 
trade. 


Bituminous—Not only consumers of fuel 
but all branches of the trade in this com- 
modity are being forced to the strictest 
economy in order to tide over the scarcity 
here. Many big plants are running on a 
starvation allotment, and there have al- 
ready been some instances where industries 
of importance have been forced to bank 
fires for various periods while awaiting 
a few car loads of coal to assure them 
continuing for another brief period. 

Coal men and the railroads are daily 
deluged with appeals for fuel, many com- 
ing from plants that are handling Govern- 
ment work. Such plants are being given 
more or less preferential treatment, and the 
general contract delivery plan has been 
sadly upset. No one is getting anything 
like the amount of contract coal that could 
be wished, and there is practically no free 
cecal on the market. Occasionally a little 
wanders in on all-rail basis, and then is 
sold at Government price mine basis with 
freights and a considerable haulage charge 
tacked on. 

The failure of the appointment of a coal 
administrator for Maryland or of a regu- 
lating committee has kept open this ques- 
tion of charge that is made for hauling. 
One result is that there is practically no 
free coal coming to Tidewater, and much 
contract coal’ has been diverted from the 
piers, where it must be sold at Government 
price in every respect. This has created 
a situation where a number of water-front 
plants that always barged coal, have now 
been forced to send cars and trucks to get 
fuel from railroad sidings or yards at 
distant points. These firms generally are 
making no kick at cost, the only idea 
being to get through enough fuel to keep 
running. 

The new Maryland Coal Jobbers Associa- 
tion has held several meetings to consider 
the status of that important branch of the 
coal business, and following the operators’ 
meeting in Pittsburgh last Tuesday and 
of the National Coal Jobbers Association 
in Chicago on Wednesday, both attended 
by Baltimore coal interests, some move will 
probably be planned to lay the case of the 
jobbers before the Washington authorities. 


Anthracite—The hard coal men are under 
heavy pressure here. Hundreds of homes, 
and many large buildings of a public or 
semi-public character are still unsupplied 
with coal. As the weather gets colder the 
appeals become more urgent. Some days 
a few cars straggle in and on others there 
is little or no delivery, the whole move- 
ment being far short of requirements. Coal 
men are apportioning their meagre supplies 
as best they can. 

A feature that adds tenseness to the situ- 
ation is that a number of manufacturing 
plants, which ordinarily use only soft coal, 
have been sending around trucks to yards 
of hard coal men, buying a few tons here and 
a few there, wherever it can be wheedled 
from the owners. The entire fuel situation 
here as a matter of fact is causing grave 
concern. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Slightly increased offerings. 
dence of stocking coal. 
raised 75c. 

Car supplies are a trifle better this week 
than last week and production on the whole 


More evi- 
Price may be 


is fully up to the average of the past few - 


months. Lake shipments are heavy but 
are about to begin decreasing, as the end 
of the Lake season is now only five or six 
weeks distant. 


Offerings of coal in the open market, 


and at the $2 price, have increased some-~ 
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what. One large consuming interest re- 
ports that it picked up 53 carloads last 
week, the largest amount it has gathered 
in any week since the price was fixed! A 
large steel interest, which has plants ‘in 
various sections, is motor-trucking coal 
from ‘‘wagon mines” to its plant near 
Pittsburgh, using some of the coal there 
and transshipping the balance by rail to 
two of its plants in other districts. The 
coal is bought at $2 at the mine, the buyer 
doing the trucking. he 

The State and National fuel administra- 
tions are daily getting together more evi- 
dence of large accumulations of coal by 
consumers. Particular attention has been 
attracted by the 400,000-ton pile of the Big 
Four in southern Ohio, which was piled 
higher than this grade of coal will stand 
and has taken fire. Strong hopes are en- 
tertained that through the cessation in the 
near future of Lake shipments, and by_ re- 
leasing the coal that has been going into 
stock piles, the supply of coal for consumers 
at large will be increased sufficiently to 
meet necessary requirements. 

The price question is unsettled. There is 
a definite report that the Fuel Administra- 
tion will advance its prices 75c., this to 
cover three things, increased margin to the 
operator, an advance in wages and a trans- 
fer of the brokerage from the-buyer to the 
seller. According to this, the price for 
Pittsburgh district mine-run would be $2.75 
to consumers, brokerage if any to be paid 
by the operator. ‘ 

We continue to quote the market at $1.75 
for slack, $2 for mine-run and $2.25 for 
screened coal, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district, with 15c. additional for sales 
made by brokers. 


TORONTO 


Little coal in hands of dealers. 
much behind. Most large consumers have 
supplies laid in. Dealers’ profits to be 
fixed by Fuel Controller. 


There is very little coal in the yards 
of dealers many of whom are refusing to 
accept orders being much behind with their 
deliveries. Most large consumers have 
secured their winter’s supplies at an earlier 
date than usual. It is estimated that about 
68 per cent. of the season’s requirements 
have been met, the total being put at about 
760,000 tons, of which 460,000 tons have 
been delivered. 

Coal is now coming forward slowly but 
H. A. Harrington, assistant fuel controller 
for Ontario, states that ample supplies will 
be: forthcoming by Nov. 15. The Fuel 
Controller will fix prices so as to allow 
a profit of 50c. per ton to retail dealers 
and wholesale dealers and brokers profits 
will be on a lower scale. Severe penalties 
will be imposed for violating the regula- 
tions. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove, nut and grate, $950; pea, $8.50; 
bituminous steam, $9; slack, $8 to $8.50; 
domestic lump, $10; cannel, $11; wholesale 
f.o.b. cars at destination three-quarter 
lump, $7 to $7.50; slack, $6.85 to $7. 


BUFFALO: 


General situation unchanged. Jobbers 
doing next to nothing in bituminous. Pros- 
pect of relief small, as authorities claim 
that coal is moving up to average. Anthra- 
cite going fast by Lake, but scarce in city. 


Bituminous—The jobbers are still com- 
plaining that they have no business left 
and are wondering how the deadlock is go- 
ing to be brought to an end. The reports of 
this or that consumer running out of coal 
multiply and there are other reports of the 
Government ordering jobbers to meet these 
demands, when in fact they have no coal to 
use in any way. It is an odd state of 
things. 

It is quite possible that the coal meet- 
ings held in Chicago and Pittsburgh this 
week will accomplish some sort of under- 
standing with the authorities, so that the 
jobber will be enabled to go on again, 
otherwise he might about as well suspend 
entirely, for there is no present place for 
him in the trade. 

Until a better understanding can be 
had with the Government authorities on the 
price and movement of bituminous the 
prices will remain nominal as before, with 
the slight variations made possible by dif- 
ferences in freight rates. Present prices 
per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are as follows: 


Deliveries 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburghic vie teenie et ee $3.80 
Bessemer: soe cee ee ae tes ce ot 3.25 3.75 
Allegheny: Valley vonee tsa... ole S519 3.65 


Anthracite—The same rush of tonnage 
in the Lake trade is kept up. Shipping 
agents continue to .complain that they 
would forward more if they could get ves- 
sels freely, but the amount is much above 
the average, without reckoning in the Ca- 
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nadian shipments at all. The committee at 
Cleveland is accused of working against 
this port, for when fuel runs short and aid 
is asked of it the reply is that it has no 
jurisdiction over Buffalo, but if a chartered 
vessel fails to get its cargo promptly it is 
ordered to an Ohio port to load. 

The city trade is getting but a small 
supply and the clamor is great. That the 
need is not great is the idea of the ship- 
pers, so they are engaged in putting off 
the consumers and retailers who are teas- 
ing them for coal. This city is full of out- 
side dealers, especially from Canada and 
Michigan, all vainly trying to urge the 
shippers to sell them coal, but only about 
a proportion such as they have sold in 
former years is allowed them. 


CLEVELAND 


Local market quiet. Ohio situation im- 
proved. Large decrease in Lake tonnage. 
Production curtailed by petty labor strikes. 


The local market has been quiet and 
featureless the past week. The mild 
weather and the diversion of 20 per cent. 
of the coal produced at the Ohio mines, 
on Oct. 16, from Lake to retail dealers 
has materially helped the Ohio situation. 

Shipments of Lake coal decreased con- 
siderably due to shortage of cars and local 
labor troubles at the mines, and several 
vessels were forced to go up light. on ac- 
count of the shortage of coal at Lake 
Erie loading docks. The tonnage of Lake 
cecal loaded for the week ending @ct. 20 
amounted to about 900,000 tons, showing 
a decrease of about 100,000 tons as com- 
pared with the previous week. 

While the car supplies at most of the 
Ohio mines only averaged 60 per cent. the 
past week it was difficult for several of 
the operations to produce enough coal to 
load even this small percentage of their 
capacity, due to numerous petty strikes 
and the general feeling of unrest among 
a great many of the mine -workers. It 
is sincerely hoped that some plan will 
be worked out at the Pittsburgh meeting, 
which will insure better codperation of the 
miners, aS well as the railroads, and make 
it possible for the operators to work their 
mines to the limit and produce the largest 
tonnage possible. 

Following are the market.prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 


quarter run Slack 
INO.18 Tita cita eestor $3.30 $3.05 $2.80 
Cambridge. atte eee 3.30 3.05 2.80 
Middle District........... 3.45 3.20 2.95 


Jobbers’ prices are 15c. per ton higher 
than the above prices. 


TOLEDO 


State fuel commissioner appointed. De- 
mand for coal is still far in excess of the 
supply. Steam trade conditions are most 
unfavorable. Committee regulates retail 
prices of coal, and fixes dealer’s profit at 
$1.40 per ton. : 


Certain small cities in northwestern Ohio 
are still threatening to seize coal on tracks 
within their boundaries. Judge William 
Klinger of the Common Pleas Court at 
Lima, Ohio., refused to grant the Erie R.R. 
an injunction restraining Mayor Fry of 
Spencerville, Ohio., from seizing cars of 
coal standing upon the company’s tracks. 
Dr. Garfield, United States fuel adminis- 
trator, says the mayors and officials of 
states who announce they are going to 
seize coal on tracks are playing politics at 
the expense of the public, and are in no 
way alleviating the suffering of the people. 

Several small industrial plants about 
Toledo have closed down, giving as a reason 
inability to secure an adequate fuel supply. 
Shipments arriving are all orders on old 
contracts, and the concerns which did not 
renew contracts at their expiration are not 
getting any’ coal. ‘The situation of the 
steam trade is becoming more and more 
strained, and it is only a matter of a few 
weeks at the most before the majority of 
the factories will be forced to close owing 
to the shortage of fuel. Government officials 
are advising a “hand-to-mouth” policy for 
steam users until the suspension of Lake 
pase tion which will release sufficient coal 
or all. 

It. is estimated that only one family in 
30 in this city has enough coal to last 
them through the winter. Recently, a list 
of retailers whom the state will supply with 
coal was published, and about 375,000 tons 
were ordered from the mines to this section 
of Ohio. At present the retailers listed 
have 1200 tons of Hocking lump which they 
are offering to the public at $5.75. Mayor 
Simpson of Lima, Ohio, seized 18 cars of 
coal at that city last week and distributed 
it among 1500 families. It is reported 
no more coal will be seized by the officials 
of that city. 


-yet been accomplished, 


October 27, 1917 


DETROIT 


Searcity of steam coal continues. Dis- 
tribution of domestic stock is now under 
direction of municipal coal dictator. Lake 
shipments slump off. 


Bituminous—lInquiry for steam coal con- 
tinues active in the local market. Supplies 
are showing no improvement in the way 
of increasing volume. Wholesalers and 
jobbers say there is no free coal coming 
to Detroit at present and that they are 
having no success in efforts to find coal 
which can be brought to the city to supply 
customers, who are not being cared for 
under contract arrangements. Numerous 
manufacturing plants are operating with 
only a few days supply and trusting to 
luck that more stock will be obtainable. 
Meantime hope is encouraged by the ex- 
pectation that a more plentiful supply will 
be assured when the season of navigation 
on the Lakes terminates, about the middle 
of December. Some of the jobbers, how- 
ever, are not inclined to place too great 
faith in the assertions that coal will then 
be plentiful. The argument is advanced 
that many other sections of the country 
also are in need of coal and that the dis- 
tribution of the 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons 
a month that are now going to Upper Lake 
ports will be over so wide an area that only 
a limited amount will be obtainable. 


Anthracite—In the first four days during 
which Police Commissioner James Couzens 
has been serving as coal dictator of Detroit, 
applications have come from 7742 homes 
unsupplied with fuel and about 1000 homes 
have been given an emergency ration of 
one ton or so, preference in delivery being 
given to homes in which there is illness, 
young children or aged persons. In some 
instances it is said protests have been made 
by those supplied, because they did not 
receive the grade or kind of coal they have 
been accustomed to using. Mr. Couzens has 
announced that some of the retailers are 
not justified in holding coal in their yards, 
which, they say has been sold to customers, 
who have been delivered a partial supply 
and haven’t space to care for a larger 
amount. He has ordered that this coal 
be used in supplying others. Assurance 
is received that orders have been placed 
from Washington for 500 cars of coal to be 
shipped to Michigan from Pennsylvania 
mines at once. 


Lake Trade—Coal for Lake shipment is 
coming forward in smaller volume and 
the amount loaded last week is expected to 
fall quite a distance short of the earlier 
average of over 1,000,000 tons a week. 


COLUMBUS 


The coal trade in Ohio is: still in a mud- 
dle. Federal authorities are now in charge. 
Domestic consumers are clamoring for coal 
but relief is coming slowly. 


The principal event in the coal trade in 
Ohio during the past week -was the an- 
nouncement that Ohio Fuel Administrator 
Johnson had taken over the distribution of 
coal to domestic users, superseding the 
Ohio Clearing House. Just why there have 
been so many sudden changes in authority 
is unexplained, but coal is badly needed 
and the purpose of officials is to relieve the 
situation, rather than discuss matters of 
authority and regulation. 

The cold snap of the past week caused 
quite a rush of domestic orders and dealers 
were entirely unable to take care of the 
business. Their stocks were low or ex- 
hausted and efforts to replenish them met 
with failure. On the whole, the situation 
is badly mixed up and unless relief is af- 
forded soon, suffering will prevail in Ohio. 

Retailers are apportioning their small 
stocks among many orders, allowing but a 
ton or at most, two tons to a customer. 
Retail prices continue steady at the levels 
which haye maintained for some _ time. 
Pocahontas.,is quite;scarce and sells in 
the neighborhood of $7... West Virginia 
splints are, also scarce. ocking lump is 
strong between $5.25 and $5.50. Anthracite 
is practically out of the market. | 

The steam business is active in every 
way, Many public utilities and large fac- 
tories are being operated from hand _ to 
mouth, Some few have succeeded in laying 
in a surplus. The Ohio Clearing House, 
during its authority, supplied a number 
of utilities with fuel. Power house and 
interurban railroad plants are hard hit. 
Railroads are using about 10 per cent. 
more fuel than ordinarily and many manu- 
facturing plants are operated 24 hours 
every day. 

CINCINNATI 


Discussion of plans to avert a serious 
shortage occunies the attention of the trade 
and the public, but nothing definite has 
Prices are nom- 
inal, in view of the situation. 


The coldest weather of the season, fol- 
lowing the first snow a week ago, has again 
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emphasized the fact that there is not 
enough coal to go around, and the only 
apparent relief in sight is the closing of 
Lake navigation. As this may be some 
weeks ahead, the public does not view the 
situation cheerfully, nor does the trade. 

Federal officials in charge of fuel ad- 
ministration take the view that the North- 
west must be supplied while the Lakes are 
still open, and suggest only that this section 
bear its fuel troubles philosophically. How- 
ever, large industrial consumers are nat- 
urally worried about their inability to as- 
sure themselves of a continuous supply of 
fuel, indispensable for their needs, while 
the public is facing continued cold weather 
with practically no coal on hand. 

Dealers are helpless, being unable to se- 
cure anything like enough coal to supply 
their demands, while operators point to 
labor troubles, actual and threatened, and 
to the inadequacy of transportation facili- 
ties, as the reasons for the present limited 
production as compared to the demand. 

LOUISVILLE 

Shortage of coal everywhere and none 
can be bought in this market. Orders of- 
fered from all quarters. Southeastern 
Kentucky-Tennessee supply less than nor- 
mal, Railroad confiscation continues, 

There is practically no coal for sale in 
this market. The retail field is bare and 
the wholesale trade is sold far ahead, while 
confiscation by the railroads, particularly 
the Louisville & Nashville, continues un- 
abated. Wholesale business booked is far 
behind on deliveries and most of the oper- 
ators represented here have form letters 
with which they reply to inquiries from all 
parts of the Central West. 

Operations are increasing in the south- 
eastern Kentucky-Tennessee field where, 
however, production seldom has exceeded 
40 per cent. of capacity up to this time. 
There is a 100 per cent. supply of cars 
at the mines but the production is low. 
All signs of friction between operators and 
workers have disappeared and there are 
more “six-day men” at work in this field 
than has been the case for a long time. 
Increased production is counted on, al- 
though the output of the field is sold ahead 
for at least two months. 

The Louisville & Nashville continues to 
confiscate coal in both ends of the state. 
Confiscation, however, is said to be prin- 
cipally restricted to coal billed to points 
off its own lines, while the railroad is 
undertaking to see that industries on its 
lines are not left in want. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The local market is experiencing a strong 
demand from a wide range of territory. Re- 
tail prices arrived at by local dealers are 
practically individual. Production little, 
if any better than last week. Car supply 
short in some instances. 

Local brokers and sales agencies are be- 
ing besieged with inquiries for both steam 
and domestic coal, such demand not being 
confined solely to Alabama territory. A 
number of brokers received telegraphic in- 
structions from Washington to make pref- 
erential shipments of steam and domestic 
coal to the Atlanta district. Many of the 
retailers in Atlanta and other Southern cit- 
ies disposed of their entire stocks of domes- 
tic coal to steam users prior to the an- 
nouncement of Government schedules, and 
are now having difficulty in securing a sup- 
ply for winter stocking. This territory is 
ordinarily supplied in the main from the 
Kentucky and Tennessee fields, where a 
prolonged strike has just ended. Several 
local: companies are now making heavy 
shipments of coal to railroads and other 
public utilities in the Atlanta district, 

Under the Government’s method of arriv- 
ing at the prices to be charged the house- 
holder by retailers, each dealer has an_in- 
dividual price at which he is now selling 
coal and making adjustments on sales made 
since Oct. 1. The dealer who held up his 
prices in 1915 to the highest margin of 
profit is now permitted to charge relatively 
higher figures for his coal. However, re- 
tailers claim to have lost from 15 to 20c. 
per ton on sales during 1915. Much of the 
coal now being sold was stocked under con- 
tracts made at unfavorable figures, and it 
is claimed that losses will ‘be sustained in 
most instances. One of the largest domes- 


tic dealers quotes the following prices: Ca- 
haba lump, $5.35; Sipsey (Black Creek), 
$5.45; Dogwood (Montevalle), $6.15; Co- 


rona and Carbon Hill, $4.50. 

No concerted pressure has been brought 
to bear.on Government Administrator Gar- 
field recently to secure revised schedules to 
absorb the recent advance in wages by op- 
erators, though individual appeals are un- 
derstood to have been filed. At the time the 
Government schedules were announced Mr. 
Garfield is said to have promised that the 
desired relief would be given, the prices 
then fixed being based on September wage 
schedules. . 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Production unsatisfactory, but with bet- 
oe outlook. No differential for foundry 
coke, 


Car supplies on the whole were particu- 
larly poor last week and coke production 
and shipments suffered accordingly. Thus 
far this week car supplies are better and 
the outlook on the whole is decidedly more 
promising. On an average, from six to 12 
furnaces of steel companies, tributary to 
the Connellsville coke region, are banked 
or cold on account of lack of coke. The 
merchant furnaces are experiencing some 
restriction, but not as much as in the case 
with the steel interests. While some hopes 
are entertained that the 100% priority or- 
der in favor of car supplies for the Con- 
nellsville coke region, now in its third week, 
will result in somewhat better coke move- 
ment, there are no definite expectations, for 
the railroads are in bad shape, on the 
whole, with yards and sidings congested 
and motive power insufficient, while bad 
weather, now not far distant, promises as 
usual to decrease operations, 

Offerings of furnace coke in the spot mar- 
ket continue to be light. There is heavier 
demand than ever this week, and from all 
over the country, while the offerings in- 
volve but a small fraction of the tonnage in- 
quired for. 

No differential for foundry coke has yet 
been established, although strong represen- 
tations have been made at Washington that 
this is needed. Only a few operators are 
undertaking to make their own differential 
and offer foundry coke, but some has been 
offered at $7. Occasionally an operator 
sells foundry coke at $6, but only to make 
friends with a consumer for prospective 
advantage in future. 

We quote the market inactive at $6, at 
ovens. By reason of conferences about 
three weeks ago with Washington the ma- 
jority of coke brokers have been expecting 
a brokerage to be established on coke, be- 
yond the fixed price of $6, but the latest re- 
port as to fuel, that there is to be advance 
of 75c. in selling prices, with no brok-rage 
in addition, tends to upset these expecta- 
tions with respect to coke. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Oct. 13 at 339,002 tons, a 
decrease of 13,469 tons, and shipments at 
338,177 tons, an increase of 22,906 tons. 

Buffalo—The coke market still partakes 
of the character of the bituminous market. 
Since the establishment of the $6 oven 
price, the jobbers claim not to be able to get 
any coke, as all of it goes by contract at 
figures supposed to be much higher than the 
regulation spot price. Less report of short- 
age on the part of consumers is made than 
is the case with consumers of coal. The re- 
ceipts of iron ore at this port continue large: 
and steady, being for the week 257,187 
gross tons. All of the furnaces in this 
territory are running actively. 


_ Birmingham—The local coke market con- 
tinues strong, producers being able to 
handle only a small percentage of the busi- 
ness offered. There has been no change in 
quotations over last week, but some adjust- 
ment both in furnace- and foundry-coke 
prices is expected in the course of the next 
pay There is a marked scarcity of both 

rades. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Strikes cause majority of mines to close 
in the southern and central Illinois,’ also 
the Clinton, Indiana, fields. Demand for’ 
fuel increasing and many towns face fuel 
famine. 

The coal situation in the Mid-West terri- 
tory became critical the past week due to the 
runaway strikes in the mines of the south- 
ern and central Illinois, also the Clinton, 
Indiana, fields, These started the forepart 
of this week, and spread rapidly through- 
out the two states. Miners at Christopher, 
Illinois (Franklin County) expecting the 
new wage increase to be in their pay 
envelopes the 15th of this month, and losing 
patience by the delay on the part of the 
fuel administrator in announcing the new 
scale of prices which the U. M. W. A. 
officials had promised them would be effec- 
tive on or before this date, refused to work 
Tuesday and were instrumental in spread- 
ing sufficient dissatisfaction to cause all 
but three of the mines in’ that* county to 
cease operations. 

The strike spread ‘rapidly to adjacent 
districts—Standard, Fifth and Ninth and 
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Springfield, eliminating more than 165,000 
tons daily from a market which has for 
some time been short of fuel. In the 
Franklin County field, three mines—Benton 
Coal Co., Hart-Williams Coal Co., and the 
Middle Fork Mining Co., with production 
of approximately 6000 tons per day oper- 
ated during the entire week. The other 
18 mines of the county, some of which 
are the largest producers in the country, 
were idle, and the loss in production was 
easily 40,000 tons per day. ‘ 

More than 7000 men were idle in the 
Clinton, Indiana field for three days, but 
at least one-half of this number returned 
to work the last two days of the week. 
Operations in the northern Illinois Thin 
Vein field were not affected by this strike 
neither were the mines in Sullivan, Linton 
and Knox counties in Indiana, except in 
isolated cases. 

According to President Frank Farrington 
of the Illinois Mine Workers most of the 
men were expected to return to work on 
Monday the 22nd, but leading operators are 
of the opinion that none of the mines will 
operate to capacity until Dr. Garfield an- 
nounces the new scale of prices. 

Freezing weather part of the week and 
the fact that a majority of the retailers 
have empty bins has created more or less 
apprehension on the part of consumers and 
coal men. Retailers who secure their coal 
requirements through Chicago wholesalers 
arrive daily in large numbers and are mak- 
ing desperate efforts to secure coal of any 
description. This fact alone proves the 
situation is acute notwithstanding bulletins 
issued from Washington to the contrary. 

Shipments of anthracite for Western 
territory have been light and not in keep- 
ing with current demand. This is also true 
of shipments of Pocahontas, Ohio and East- 
ern Kentucky coals. Embargoes on East- 
ern roads interfere with shipments to some 
extent, but demands from other markets are 
the factors which prevent these coals in 
any quantities from reaching this market. 


CHICAGO 


City of Chicago facing fuel famine. Re- 
tailers have less than five days’ supply on 
hand. Strikes in Indiana and Illinois shut 
off supply. 

At the present time the city of Chicago 
is face to face with a more serious short- 
age of fuel than has existed at any time 
heretofore. Retailers have but a small 
amount of fuel in stock and many report 
empty bins. The effectiveness of the strike 
in the lIllinois- field will be felt by the 
dealers by the middle of the week, and as 
their stocks of Eastern coals are prac- 
tically nil, a fuel famine will exist until 
such time as supplies are again forwarded 
to the city. 

The supply of anthracite 
far below the amount held in storage at 
the same period last year. Some of the 
suburban towns are entirely out and their 
stocks of all grades are depleted. At 
Steger the four principal dealers are out 
of fuel and until such time as adequate 
supplies can be obtained the Steger & Sons 
Piano Co., around which industry the town 
was built, have stepped into the breach and 
offered to sell to the townspeople, as well 
as its employees, fuel at cost. 

Loop office buildings in the heart of the 
city will feel the effect of the strike by 
the middle of the week, and coal men 
predict numerous buildings will be without 
heat and elevator service within the next 
five or six days. 

Receipts of West Virginia, Ohio and east- 
ern Kentucky coals have been unsually light, 
dealers making deliveries as fast as ship- 
ments arrive with no opportunity to stock 
up for later demands. 


in Chicago is 
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MILWAUKEE 


Coal supply more satisfactory, but deliv- 
eries to consumers are weeks behind. 


Sharp and frosty weather serves to keep 
the coal supply in the public mind and to 
still further stimulate the demand for fuel. 
Everybody seems to want coal, and the 
matter of price does not cut much figure. 
The rates fixed on Sept. 1 still rule, 2nd it 
may be taken as a surety that there will 
be no reduction unless by Government edict. 
Dealers say they cannot live on less. 

While Milwaukee may now be said to be 
fairly supplied with coal, deliveries are 
weeks behind, with little prospect of a bet- 
terment. A reliable estimate places the 
number of homes awaiting coal supplies at 
65 per cent. There are not a_ sufficient 
number of supply stations for the size of 
the city. As a result, teams and trucks 
are forced to wait in line for opportunities 
to load, and instead of being able to de- 
liver four loads a day, as they should, they 
only accomplish two. The inevitable out- 
come will be that when below-zero weather 
arrives conveyances will be held at a great 
premium, thus adding to the cost of fuel. 

A representative of the leading coal com- 
pany of the city is authority for the state- 
ment that up to date more coal tonnage has 
been ordered than was delivered last season 
up to Mar. 1. He says people have been 
ordering beyond their immediate needs and 
by so doing discommoding others actually 
in want of fuel. 

Gov. E. L. Philipp, after conferring with 
W. N. Fitzgerald, state coal administrator, 
states that there is an ample supply of soft 
coal within the state and that anthracite 
is arriving more freely. In his opinion 
there will be sufficient hard coal for all be- 
fore real cold weather arrives. On the 
other hand, the State Council of Defense 
is somewhat disturbed over the supply of 
bituminous coal in the interior of the state 
and are urging the necessity of increased 
consignments. 

A new feature of the coal controversy 
at Milwaukee is the possible entry of the 
city into the business. At the last meeting 
of the Common Council, a resolution was 
introduced calling for an investigation of 
the coal situation, with a view to the city 
purchasing coal and selling it to the poor 
at cost. : 

At a conference of the mayors of cities 
in the Fox River Valley it was decided to 
compile a report on coal prices and settle 
upon a maximum price for fuel in each city. 
The establishment of municipal yards is 
also receiving consideration. 

The Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co. is 
suing the Virginia Fuel Co. in the United 
States Court at Cincinnati, Ohio, for $50,000 
for alleged nonfulfillment of contracts to 
deliver coal. In its answer the Virginia 
company avers that the plaintiff used force 
and threats to get coal that had been 
ordered. 

Fires in the coal piles on Milwaukee 
docks are of daily occurrence and in some 
instances the city fire department has had 
to render assistance. The fires are due to 
spontaneous combustion. 


ST. LOUIS 


The strike eliminated all sales, as there 
was nothing to offer and St. Louis was on 
the verge of a famine until the mines re- 
sumed. Steam and domestic supply both 
exhausted, and country trade in a serious 


condition. No eastern smokeless, and very 
little Arkansas. Shipments of anthracite 
light. Car supply better. 


With. the strike of the past week prac- 
tically over, the trend was to replace the 


Quotations in the Chicago market are storage stocks that have been exhausted 
as follows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: for both domestic and steam. 

Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 

and and and Salle, Bureau 

Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 

Steam lump 2a. eon ae $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 

Domestic lump.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Egg or furnace.......... 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Small egg or nut........ 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Stove\- eee ie eee 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Chestnutsiiera acne oe 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.20@2:35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

POR ic ck awitetaere ecicyme, 2. 2002059 2. 2002.55. 2.20G2 455112520 ns see 0G) 2055 ae 

Washed egg. fierce §=(2, 20@i2735)- 0a i, eee en 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Washed, stove), \iiscenes we 2. 20@02.35— 2. inc, en 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Washed nutis «ceyerisa: Z,, 20@)/2.35. ee as hlan eo ee ee 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 

Mine-run none et 13 95@):2, 10 eee OS cet, i 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 

Screenings.............. 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.20@2.35 

Wasted slack........... V7 OG. 85, eae eo,” SS See ee 1.70@1.85 2.20@2.35 

. Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 

Dom. lump..$2.20@2.35 $2.20@2.35 $2.65@2.80 $2.25@2.40 $2.25@2.40 $2.60@2.75 $2.40@2.55 

Steam lump. 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 

Haka 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2. 40@2.55 

Small egg or 

Mt seas: 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.65@2.80 2.25@2.40 2.25@2.40 2.60@2.75 2.40@2.55 

Mine-run.... 1.95@2.10 1.95@2.10 2.40@2.55 2.00@2.15 2.00@2.15 2.35@2.50 2.15@2. 36 

Screenings... 1.70@1.85 1.70@1.85 2.15@2.30 1.70@1.85 1.75@1.9@ 2.10@2.25 $.90@2.05 
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The latter part of the past week only 
about four of the mines in one entire dis- 
trict were working. Two of these were 
coéperating, and the other two worked 
with the promise that if an advance was 
secured the men would be taken care of. 

It is quite evident. that there is some 
sort of an organization at work among the 
miners, for in spite of what the union of- 
ficials attempted to do, the men went out. 
It seems that the headquarters of at least 
one of these outfits is at Marissa, for on 
various mornings several men left on dif- 
ferent trains for different districts to en- 
courage the men to stay out. 

The statement of T. T. Brewster of the 
5th and 9th District Bureau that an or- 
ganization of I. W. Ws. or some other 
malcontents is at work was borne out by 
reports from the different sections. The 
first fields that went out were those of the 
Standard and Mt. Olive districts, which 
were followed rapidly by nearly all the 
mines in Williamson and Franklin County. 
Many of the miners were opposed to going 
out, but were forced into so doing by their 
fellow workers. 

The railroad delayed the delivery of the 
tonnage of coal that had been shipped in 
many instances, and the tonnage confis- 
cated is still unknown. 

In St. Louis proper the situation was 
eased by mild weather for a few days. At 
the end of the week, however, practically 
the entire tonnage of reserve coal in the 
yards in this city had been disposed of, 
and the only thing in sight was coal in 
transit, on which there was some doubt 
as to what was to be delivered. Almost 
anything that would burn was accepted. 

Had the miners remained out another 
week, St. Louis would have been out of 
fuel and business paralyzed. 

The small tonnage coming in since the 
mines resumed is taking care to some ex- 
tent of the current demand, but if excep- 
tionally cold weather occurs the problem 
is going to be a serious one. 

The city government is considering the 
advisability of establishing 8 domestic coal 
yards in the poorer sections of the city. 
It has been suggested that the most effi- 
cient method of handling the local situation 
would be to appoint a local fuel adminis- 
trator and to compel the dealers in the 
city to make a statement of how much 
coal is in storage, how much delivered in 
a day, and to whom, and in this way re- 
strict the hoarding of coal and effect a 
proper distribution. This would also em- 
power the fuel administrator to prevent the 
confiscating of coal by railroads unless they 
were in actual need, and would permit 
this official to take over coal from the 
railroads if it was more essential that the 
city should have it. 

_ It is probable that something along these 
lines will have to be done if the present 
condition continues. 

The tonnage from the Carterville field 
for the next few weeks will be extremely 


_ light, and the same condition will prevail 


in the Mt. Olive field. The bulk of the 
coal from the Standard field is now going 
to the railroads, and the plight of St. Louis 
is unusually bad. 

The surrounding country is going to face 
an actual coal famine on account of the 
lack of, some head or bureau to see that 
there is a proper distribution of fuel. 

_ The railroads still continue to take coal 
in amounts that are apparently above their 
requirements. 

There is no West Virginia smokeless coal 
coming in at all, and the same may be 
said of Arkansas. The tonnage of anthra- 
cite is extremely light, and the supply in 
St. Louis is practically exhausted. 

The only market prevailing in the past 
week is that at the Government price, 
there being no open market coal this week, 
everything having been sold up ahead. 
Fhis market, per net ton f.o.b. mine, is as 
ollows: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 


and and 
Franklin Co. Staunton Standard 
Ginslumpaesea eas 24s $2.35 $2.35 
ae eee ee aN cae mee Deo Ze) 
XSI Di tee en ; 2233 
No 2nutisce ues: 2.35 ee? 432 
Nows nutans ve fe SAGA ar 
Noy, 4atutie ee eee Zao) aie hres 
INo#5 nut cee wee 1,85 pes. Sa ete 
ZADLSSCr ES ee tees 1.85 1.85 1.85 
2-Day eee oF ere Peeshe 
3-in lamp: ay Pe ee 2.35 ne 
Steam eggee.. are een oD 2.35 2a39 
Mine *runien one 0 2.10 2.10 
Washed: 
No. | 5. sh) 2aOD 
Nor2ante: ao ee 223) 235 
No. 3 2835 I) oe 
No. 4 5) DUES 9 235) 
No. 5 S85 1.85 


Williamson & Franklin Co. rate i 43 
other fields, 724c. e is 87%c.; 
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ENLIST—Be a Six-Day Workman 
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By a Coal Miner 


place to see a famous American aviator 

loop the loop, do spirals and otherwise 
outvie the birds of the air. It was my first 
day out of the mine since America declared 
war on Germany. On the day we entered the 
big conflict I told my wife that since I was 
too old to go to war, my bit would be to mine 
all the coal I could—my country would need 
EL: 


"Tec « I stayed out of my working 


But I’ve been reading of how aviators, in 
order to properly serve their country by 
clearing the air of enemy carrion (to me that 
seems a 'good name for birdmen who drop 
bombs on defenseless children and Red Cross 
nurses), must learn to excel the birds in their 
element. I just had to see how it was done. 


Today I saw it; but I saw far more than 
that—in fact I got a vision. 


The aviator I saw is a woman. They tell 
me that she does not like to be called an 
aviatrice or aviatrix—whatever it is; for 
she can do all that any aviator dares. As | 
watched her being strapped to the seat in 
front of her plane, and as I heard people 
around me say she was going to France soon 
to do what she could “Over There,”’ I thought 


of how most women are still afraid of mice. 


Then the motor began to roar, the 
mechanics let go, and the machine took to the 
air. As it rose in great circles, there suddenly 
appeared underneath it in gigantic letters 


the single word—ENLIST., 


I Was Shot Through with a Sudden Thrill 


heard a gas explosion ina room where two of 

his men were working and rushed in to what 
all of us thought was sure death, to try and 
save them. Somehow I did not see so much 
the firing line as I did the needs here at home. 
There are plenty of men who want to go 
across, and will; but every man can ENLIST 
here at home. I thought that more than any 
other man the coal miner can enlist whole- 
heartedly in the way of serving the needs of 
the nation. If a woman can so unreservedly 
offer herself and take such daring chances, 
shall any coal miner who cannot go across 
refuse to enlist his whole energies for his 
country’s need >? 


| FELT just like I did the day my foreman 


America needs coal, so here’s one miner’s 
message to his fellow workmen: 


Let us enlist today as American coal 
miners. Let us be done with talking strikes 
for higher wages—when we are getting more 
for our coal than we ever got before—just 


because a terrible need for our product 
exists. Let us have no part in shutting down 
mines to discuss the need for unionizing, just 
because we think that no better time for this 
will ever come to us. From now on, we should 
be interested only in doing our straight- 
forward duty as coal miners—and send out 
all the coal we can. 


From this time on let us be six-day miners. 
The sight of a woman flying for America, 
risking her life to interest the men of America 
in their duty, will brand as slackers those of 
us who know how to dig coal but won't, in 
order to haggle over temporary benefits. 
The finest feeling that we Americans can 
have right now is to know that we are serving 
our country. Duty to country is a higher 
thing than personal gain. After all, the 
public is the final judge of the merits of any 
demands we make, and there has never been 
a strike yet that was not finally settled at the 
bar of public opinion. If we do our part now, 
we can get all we deserve later on. 


Coal Miners of America—Eniist! 


There is no greater reward for the performance of duty than the joy of 
doing it. Let there be no slackers in the ranks of the American coal miner! 
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Ladder Design for Steep Workings 


Where timbers must be hauled up a steep working 
through the manway, the nuisance of timbers catching 
on the ladder rungs can be eliminated by setting in the 
rungs as shown in the drawing. Rungs set in this man- 





























CONVENIENT MINE LADDER 


ner are not weakened for man climbing, but care must 
be exercised in sending the ladders into the mine so 
that they will not be put into place upside down. With 
such ladders, timbers may be easily hauled over inclined 
as well as vertical ladderways.—Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. 


Why Wait Two Yearsr 


Confronted by a shortage of labor, and naturally a 
scarcity of coal, the anthracite operators of the State 
of Pennsylvania desire to have a state statute which re- 
stricts the labor supply and hampers its operations set 
aside for the duration of the war. This statute requires 
that no man can act as a miner in an anthracite mine 
till he has been employed for two years as a laborer and 
received a certificate of competency. I believe that it 
would be well to annul this piece of legislature for the 
duration of the war. 

Were it not for the existing laws, an operator could 
take a raw recruit and make a miner out of him in three 
months’ time. The United States army has removed 
some of its drastic requirements in respect to the cer- 
tification of its officers, if the expression may be par- 
doned, for where it formerly required four years of 
study and practice at West Point to graduate as a sec- 
ond lieutenant, now war officers as high in rank as 
major have been made by three months of intensive 
study and drill. 


The law, of course, cannot be set aside except by an | 


act of the legislature, unless the National Government 
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usurp the power through the law of necessity on the 
ground of home defense. Then, again, it may be that 
the United Mine Workers’ organization will hardly 
favor the repeal of the two-year law, but they might 
consent to it for the term of the war for patriotic 
reasons, in order that men trained in mining classes 
might fill up the gaps in the ranks after three months’ 
training. I believe the suggestion should be given seri- 
ous consideration. 


Safety Trip-Alarms and Lights 


BY FRANK HUSKINSON 
Delagua, Colorado 


When a trip of cars is being pushed by a locomotive, 
pulled by a rope, or lowered down a slope, a continuously 
ringing bell and a red light on the front end of the trip 
is an efficient alarm to warn people off the tracks. Sev- 
eral such gongs and trip lights are manufactured and 
are on the market today. 

Some time ago I was appointed a member of the 
safety committee at the mines of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co., Delagua, Colo. Realizing the necessity of a 
suitable ‘‘visual’ as well as audible warning signal on 
the trips of cars going up and down the slope, since this 
same passage is also used as a manway, I made up Sev- 
eral trip lights and bells. These are shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

For the trip lamps, I had a strong wooden box made 
sufficiently large to hold a one-cell two-volt storage bat- 
tery. This box is fitted with a suitable hanger iron and 
can be easily hung on the front or rear end of the 
mine cars, and it also has an iron handle for convenience 
in placing it on and taking it off the cars. The lamps 
as well as the storage batteries are built from a type of 
miners’ head lamp that has been discarded, in preference 





STORAGE-BATTERY ALARMS AND LIGHTS 


to using the more up-to-date Edison miners’ safety 
head lamp. This lamp is fastened to the front of the 
box, and the globe is colored red. The whole makes an 
effective ‘‘visual’” signal on the trips and can be seen 
at an extremely long distance. 

The bell is arranged like the lamp, the same battery 
and the same size and style of box and hanger irons 
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being used. The bell proper is an ordinary 6-in. electric 
gong, and it has been found to operate satisfactorily on 
the one cell. 

The combination of a red light and a continuously 
ringing bell makes an efficient visible and audible warn- 
ing signal for use on the front ends of the trips and 
complies with the requirements of the law in regard to 
a suitable warning device to be used on moving trips 
in a coal mine. 


Fastener for Large Doors 


The accompanying sketch shows a strong, reliable 
fastener for heavy wooden doors. It can be operated 
with one hand without reaching above the head or 


Catch made of 4"x 2" Strap iron 
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FASTENER FOR UNDERGROUND DOOR 


bending down to operate the necessary levers or catches 
and can be made and installed by any blacksmith or 
handy shop man in a short time. This door fastener 
is a good one and will give excellent service.—Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. 


Power Conservation Underground 


By JOHN: WOODALL 
Allegheny River Mining Co., Conifer, Penn. 

Much power is being wasted inside coal mines today. 
While this may not be true of all mines, there are but 
few that can refute this assertion. Many of the large 
coal corporations have economized in power generation 
by dismantling their numerous small profit-eating pow- 
er plants and generating their power at central power 
stations. In the building of these large plants, efficiency 
and fuel economy were the chief points taken into con- 
sideration. 
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Power consumption, I believe, receives less attention 
from the average mine official than does many of the 
matters to which he must give thought and attention, 
and yet the saving that may be effected by close super- 
vision will often equal the amount of an efficient of- 
ficial’s salary. To fill this réle with success, he must 
have a knowledge of the principles of electric power 
transmission and should know and keep in view at all 
times the importance of maintaining efficient trans- 
mission. 

There are many leaks that can be stopped, at least 
partially. This applies more especially to electricity, 
probably because the leaks are not so glaring to the 
average man as would be the case if a leak of the same 
proportion were blowing from a defective steam or 
compressed-air pipe. If a pump using compressed air 
is running twice as fast as is necessary to keep water 
from working places, the average mine worker would 
know enough to close the valve a little and cut off some 
of the air; but if a motorman or machine runner was 
working on an electric circuit where the carrying ca- 
pacity was inadequate, there will be small complaint so 
long as the work could be accomplished. If he could not 
get the voltage, he would use up the amperes. 

Machine runners can save much power by keeping 
good sharp bits in the cutting chain. This is more ap- 
parent to an old miner who has used a hand pick. You 
could not get him to use a pick with the cutting edge 
worn off, he knows it requires too much power behind 
the handle. Some machine runners have a bad habit 
of running the machine across the face over a rough 
bottom without using a skid. It takes much more power 
to haul a machine across the face of a room when a 
skid is not used. 

Again, with haulage, there often exist opportunities 
to save power by a careful rearrangement of trips so 
that each motor will get a proper number of cars for 
each trip. No more trips should be made with a motor 
than is necessary to haul the cars. For instance, if 
a motor can haul 150 cars in five trips, without being 
overloaded, it would be a waste of power to make six 
trips to haul the same number of cars. With every trip 
made there is the weight of the motor to be hauled. 
This is generally equal to the weight of five or six 
loaded cars, and with a haul of five miles or more con- 
siderable power is consumed. 

A close study of the problem of handling water in 
mines will often disclose some means by which the 
work of a pump can be dispensed with. In some in- 
stances, by judicious ditching and the building of a 
few dams at local points, a considerable amount of pow- 
er can be saved. If sufficient transmission wires are 
used, electricity is much more economical than com- 
pressed air when used for operating pumps. As a rule, 
the pumpman has a number of pumps under his charge, 
and these are sometimes located one or two miles apart. 
If he should misjudge the capacity of a pump operated 
by compressed air, and in his absence the sump became 
emptied, the pump would run away, causing a consider- 
able waste of power. An electrically operated pump 
under similar conditions would simply use enough pow: 
er to keep it in motion. 

In this time of coal scarcity let us remember that a 
ton of coal saved from the boiler furnace is another ton 
of coal for the railroad cars. 
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Coal Mine Shop Equipment 


By R. M. MAGRAW 


General Superintendent, United States Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah 





SYNOPSIS —The stocking of spare machine 
parts against the time of breakdown is an ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory policy. It is better 
to provide facilities for making repairs promptly 
as they are needed. Certain pieces of equipment 
have paid phenomenal returns on their cost. 





T IS probable that never before in the history of 

coal mining has it been so difficult to secure material 

and repair parts required by the various phases of 
the operations as at the present time. The increased 
demands on the industry have necessitated the opening 
of many new mines, the reopening of old ones and the 
rehabilitation of those already in operation, with the re- 
sult that the manufacturers of mining equipment have 
been swamped with an unprecedented influx of busi- 
ness; and while, in most instances, manufacturers have 
made every effort to take care of their old customers, 
it cannot be gainsaid that many serious delays, with 
consequent curtailment of output and loss of revenue, 
heve resulted from the failure to secure some essential 
machine or repair part on time. 

Continuous operation of the plants, necessitating hur- 
ried or temporary repairs, and the shortage of skilled 
labor to handle the repairs make the question of up- 
keep one of serious moment. It is not always possible 
to foresee points of weakness and to have duplicate 
parts on hand. In fact, to keep duplicate repair parts 
of all the heterogeneous equipment usually found at 
the present up-to-date coal mine is a financial as well 
as a physical impossibility. It therefore behooves the 


operating official to be in a position, as never before, 
to make repairs on the ground, permanent if possible, 
temporary if they must be so, in order to keep up his 
production of one of the prime essentials of these 
strenuous times. 

A few years ago the average coal mine used few me- 
chanical appliances. Pick mining, mule haulage, bar 
screens and other early practices were the order of the 
day; hence the shop was more or less of a haphazard 
affair. Most of us can visualize shops of a bygone 
age, and not a few of us can still see them from our 
office windows as monuments to inefficiency. 

The usual type was, or is, a sheet-iron structure, 
about 16 by 20 or 30 ft., with roof eaten through by 
fumes from the forge, which with an anvil, “Arm- 
strong” press drill and perchance an eccentric grind- 
stone, constituted the full equipment. 

As mechanical mining and haulage equipment came 
into vogue, replacing in a large measure hand mining 
and mule haulage, so came the modern tipple with its 
massive shaking screens, box-car loaders, car hauls, 
crushers, rescreening plants, etc., to replace the old bar- 
screen plant and the tipple with practically no mechan- 
ical device. 

At many mines, after the installation of modern 
equipment, it was the custom to purchase all repair 
parts from the manufacturer, and an effort was made 
to keep on hand duplicates of all parts showing a ten- 
dency to break or otherwise cause trouble. In the 
event of a breakdown occurring when no repair part 
was at hand, frantic use of the telephone and telegraph 
wires was resorted to, the manufacturer was implored 
to rush shipment by express, and the broken unit and 





CENTRAL REPAIR SHOP OF THE UNITED 
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INTERIOR OF THE BLACKSMITH SHOP, SHOWING FORGES, SHEAR AND HAMMER 


possibly the entire plant was laid idle ad interim. 
Probably the broken part could have been turned out 
in short order had facilities been at hand. 

A better era seems to be dawning, however, and for 
several years past most of the larger corporations and 
quite a few of the smaller ones have been displaying a 
tendency to build and equip modern repair shops, al- 
though a great many are still deterred by a mistaken 
idea as to the first cost of the class of equipment neces- 
sary for a satisfactory coal-mine shop, without giving 
any consideration to ultimate economies in operation to 
be derived from the proper use of such a shop. The 
ability to make repairs in many instances at the place 
of accident without dismantling the machine, thus avoid- 
ing numerous shutdowns, will in a short time effect sav- 
ings sufficient to build and equip a modern shop. 

Where several mines are owned by the same company 
and located in the same district close to each other, 
a central shop, with smaller ones for each individual 
plant, is sometimes desirable. The advantage of cen- 
tralizing expert mechanics in a well-equipped and well- 
lighted shop are obvious. 

The following is a description of such a shop serving 
four plants with combined capacities of several thousand 
tons per day: 

This shop is located at the central plant of three, 
which are in close proximity to each other. Its con- 
struction made possible the elimination of two small, 
poorly equipped shops at the central plant and of one 
shop at each of the other plants. The total number of 
shopmen was reduced and greater efficiency was secured, 
because of the closer supervision made possible by con- 
centration, the more modern tools employed and the 
lighter and more sanitary building. Outside dimensions 
of the building, which is of straightline construction, are 
36x 212 ft. This is divided into four departments: 
Carpenter shop, 36x 31 ft.; electrical shop, 36 x 32 ft.; 
machine shop, 36 x 64 ft., and blacksmith shop, 36 x 85 
feet. 

The building is of frame construction covered by No. 
18 gage sheet iron, which is protected from corrosion 


by special graphite paint. The roof is supported by 
trusses, spaced on 16-ft. centers, with purlins spaced 
on 4-ft. centers; the clearance in the machine shop is 
14 ft. and in other departments 10 feet. 

A mine track is brought through the center of all 
shops to the door dividing the carpenter from the elec- 
trical shop. This track was not extended into the car- 
penter shop, as all car repairs are made in the black- 
smith department. 

A railroad track parallels the building throughout its 
full length, a standard clearance of 8 ft., as required by 
safety provision, being maintained. Cranes for unload- 
ing heavy material brought in from other mines are lo- 
cated at entrances to the machine and blacksmith shops. 

Prices of machine tools show such a variance, owing 
to a number of causes, that no attempt will be made to 
specify them here, except in a few instances, and then 
only approximately and under conditions existing two 
years ago. 

The carpenter shop is equipped with a swing cutoff 
saw, 18 in. in diameter, with extra miter tooth saw for 
finished work; a bandsaw, with saws ranging from } 
to 1 in. in width; a planer without attachments (a more 
modern type of planer would be desirable, however) ; 
a rip saw with tilting table and set of saws from 8 to 
16 in. in diameter for coarse or finished work, as re- 
quired; a wood lathe with 16-in. swing and 12-ft. bed, 
the latter having been constructed from 40-lb. rail; a 
power-driven grindstone; an emery wheel for saw and 
tool sharpening; a post drill for wood boring. A work 
bench and tool lockers complete this equipment. 

Guards are placed over all saws and substantial pipe 
railings surround moving belts wherever these approach 
the floor. With the exception of the planer, which was 
rescued from the scrap heap and placed in repair, the 
entire equipment in the shop was purchased and in- 
stalled for less than $600. 

The guard over the rip saw was devised by one of the 
employees after he had received a severe cut, and as it 
is believed to be unusual enough to warrant mention, a 
description will be attempted. A j-in. shaft, 18 in. long, 
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is attached perpendicularly to the side of the saw table 
by studs, thus permitting the table to be tilted without 
disturbing the relation of the guard to the saw. A 
piece of 14-in. square iron about 4 in. long with one {-in. 
and one 2-in. hole drilled at right angles to each other 
is then placed on this upright and secured by setscrews. 
An ordinary segmental saw guard is attached by rivets 
to a 3-in. rod of sufficient length to permit of adjust- 
ment, and the rod is passed through the hole in the 
block mentioned above, where it also is secured by set- 
screws. The guard can be adjusted by movement of the 
block up or down or by movement of the rod holding the 
guard through the block, so that the saw is protected 
at all times for any thickness of cut required or any 
diameter of saw it is possible to use with the table. 

The electrical shop does not, in view of the nature of 
the work performed, contain much machinery. A dry- 
ing oven, constructed of hollow tile with a close-fitting 
iron door and heated by an electric heater; two home- 
made tanks with close-fitting tops and compressed-air 
connections for impregnation of small armatures; a 
small generator operated from a lineshaft; a switch- 
board for testing purposes; an emery wheel; an over- 
head crane for handling heavy armatures; heavy wood- 
en trestles for winding purposes; work benches; tool 
lockers and the usual line of small tools constitute the 
equipment of this department. Armatures are moved 
into the machine shop for banding and turning of com- 
mutators after having been wound in the electrical shop. 


THE MACHINE-SHOP EQUIPMENT 


The machine shop contains a hydraulic wheel press; a 
back geared shaper, 24x 24 in.; a back geared planer, 
24 in. by 6 ft.; a pipe-cutting and threading machine, 
to take pipe from 1 to 6 in. inclusive; a bolt machine, 
with dies to cut from + to 23 in., this machine being 
also equipped with pipe dies to cut from 4 to 1 in.; a 
radial drill press, with a 36-in. swing; an emery wheel; 
an improved hacksaw, with automatic stop attachment; 


one lathe, with 38-in. swing and 16-ft. bed; one lathe, 


with 24-in. swing and 22-ft. bed, and one small lathe 


for finer work. Small overhead cranes are used to pick» 


up heavy material and swing it to the machines. 

Floor space has been provided for one or two ad- 
ditional machines as conditions will warrant their pur- 
chase. A room, 12x 20 ft., is partitioned off in one 
corner of the machine shop and extends into the elec- 
trical shop.. This is subdivided as follows: 8x12 ft. 
toolroom; 12x12 ft. changeroom with lockers, shower 

bath, toilet, hand basins, hot and cold water, etc. An 
office for the shop foreman is constructed above the 
toolroom. 

Four fires are operated in the blacksmith shop, one 
for machine bits and miners’ tools, one for horse shoe- 
ing and.other light work, and two for heavier work. 
Fiach forge is equipped with an 18 in. by 20 ft. stack 
with conical hood over the fire to collect smoke. This 


keeps the shop clear at all times, except when.a green 


fire is being started. 

All:mine cars being of steel and of 3-ton net capacity, 
provision was made for their repair in this department. 
A turntable is placed in the track leading through the 
shop, where cars coming in for repairs are turned at 
right angles, run off turntable, picked up by overhead 
crane and tilted or turned as the work may necessitate. 
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INTERIOR OF WOODWORKING SHOP 


An air compressor, belt-driven from an electric motor, 
with pulleys spaced 8-ft. centers, belt friction being 
maintained by an idler, furnishes power for operation 
of riveting and chipping hammers and other appliances 
throughout the shop. Air is also piped to the steel tip- 
ple, about 500 ft. distant, where it is used for blowing 
out motors, operating riveting hammers, ete. 

Blast for the forges is furnished by a 24-in. Buffalo 
turbine blower driven by belt from a lineshaft. Where 
steam is available, however, small individual turbine 
blowers are preferable. 

A radial drill, similar to the one in the machine shop, 
is installed in the blacksmith shop. A belt-driven punch 
and shear with a 5-ft. gap, capable of shearing 1-in. 
plate and of punching a 1-in. hole in 1-in. plate, is also 
part of the equipment. An air-driven power hammer of: 
600 lb. falling weight capacity, a small triphammer for 
sharpening machine bits and other tools, an emery wheel, 
a large grindstone, a remodeled drill sharpener, which 
is used for upsetting mine-car axles, and an oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting outfit complete the equipment of 
this shop. 

The acetylene generator is of 500-cu.ft. capacity in 10 
hours. This generator is of the stationary type, as this 
was believed to be better than a portable type for the 
reason that most of the work is brought to the shop 
in any event, and where the generator is carted around 
it will sooner or later be irreparably damaged. Several 
tanks of 300-cu.ft. capacity each of compressed acety- 
lene are kept on hand, however, for use in emergencies 
that require transporting the welding outfit to the job. 

The cost of the welding outfit with all accessories was 
about $1000, and from actual records it paid for itself 
several times over during the first year of operation. 

All large jobs passing through any of the departments 
are carried on job order cards, which are totaled up 
at the completion of work and this amount debited 
against the mine to which the job belongs. 

- Mine frogs are made to standard pattern, riveted to 
heavy plate, usually cut from scrap. Switch points are 
planed true and equipped with a bearing plate, movable 
hinges instead of rigid fishplates, and lugs for throw 
bridles. 
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A record kept on one lot of sixty 40-lb. frogs and 
switch points showed a net saving over the best quota- 
tion from’ manufacturers of over $1000. Due. allow- 
ance,must be made, however, for second-hand material 
used, which would otherwise have been scrapped. This 
material was charged at actual scrap value. 

It was found that rails could be cut cheaper and better 
with the oxyacetylene torch than by the usual method, 
this being true of the angle cuts on frogs and switch 
points as well as square cuts. 

A cold metal saw is planned as part of the equipment 
of the blacksmith shop at some future time, with a 
view to reducing the cost of machine work on switch 
points, which will then be cut true to line and require 
practically no machine work, except chamfering of base. 

The arrangement of bit-sharpening hammer in rela- 
tion to forge, anvil and slack tub, together with the de- 
vice for heating bits rapidly and evenly, was described 
in a recent issue of Coal Age in the department of 
“Tdeas and Suggestions,” this article having dealt with 
a similar installation. 

Many repairs are made locally which would otherwise 
necessitate new parts. Delays are avoided and quite a 
few items, such as frogs, switches, mine-car axles and 
straight shafting for motors and mining machines are 
manufactured, either from new or secondhand material, 
wherever it is proved that economies can be effected by 
making these parts locally. 

Broken iron bumpers and frames of mine locomotives, 
which would otherwise be scrapped, have been welded 
and returned to service as good as new. Cast iron and 
steel rope sheaves and rollers, which have been worn 
flat or out of true, are built up and turned on a lathe 
and placed in stock in the material house until required. 

The shops maintained at the individual mines are 
used for repairing steel mine cars, sharpening tools and 
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doing other light work which would not be sent to the 
central shop. Buildings are divided into two equal com- 
partments, 30x 35 ft. each, one of which is used for 
blacksmithing and the other as car repair and machine 
shop. A mine track runs through the center of the 
building and an overhead crane is provided to pick up 
and turn over mine cars and other equipment. 

The blacksmith department contains two fires, one of 
which is used for machine bits, tool sharpening and 
other light repairs, while the other fire is employed on 
heavier work and general repairs, such as straightening 
car axles, etc. Forges are equipped with 18 in. by 20 
ft. stacks with a conical hood over fires, similar to those 
used at the central shop. Blast is furnished by a small 
blower driven from a lineshaft. The other equipment 
consists of a radial drill press, a small power hammer 
installed on the same plan as the hammer at the central 
shop, an emery wheel, grindstone and small power punch 


. and shear. 


The machine shop contains, in addition to a crane 
for handling cars, a pipe machine to cut and thread pipe 
from 4 in. to 3 in. inclusive, a light lathe with 14-in. 
swing and 8-ft. bed and a small planer. 

During normal times a great deal of high-class equip- 
ment suitable for coal mine shop use can be purchased 
second hand at moderate prices. Usually various equip- 
ment salesmen are only too glad to help out both pur- 
chaser and seller by keeping tab on the needs of their 
customers and reporting machinery for sale to those 
with whom they may come in contact. 

The saving which can be effected by a properly 
equipped and well regulated shop is difficult to compute, 
because of the many and varied jobs which come in from 
time to time. As an illustration, the following equip- 
ment was noted as going through the shop recently: 
One dump cart, one flivver, several mine cars, one 10- 
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ton haulage locomotive, a mowing machine and plow 
from company ranches, a road-grading machine, the 
usual lot of small jobs and last—a baby carriage. After 
having even a moderately well equipped shop, one won- 
ders how he ever got along for so many years with the 
makeshifts which were classed as shops. 

Everyone knows the story of the Irishman and the co- 
incidence. It is probable that everyone can recall a 
number of coincidences that have happened in his own 
experience which illustrate the need of appliances for 
making rapid repairs on the job; such for instance, as 
high water or foaming in the boilers, causing a slug of 
water to enter the steam line; failure of steam trap to 
trip; sudden starting of hoist by engineer, with re- 
sultant shutdown for repairs to engine cylinders; or an 
over-ambitious or careless motorman who thought he 
could get in the clear ahead of the other motor, a burned 
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out headlight which prevented his seeing the other trip 
or a sharp curve which shortened his range of vision, 
and the consequent temporary return to mule haulage 
with the usual anathemas hurled at the express com- 
pany for its slowness in delivering the repair parts ne- 
cessitated by the wreck. 

Or again, there may have been a little party after 
payday attended by the engineer, a shaky hand next 
morning, a monkey-wrench, a perfectly good gear wheel 
or pinion or both stripped of several teeth and the re- 
sultant all-night job of ratcheting and chipping while 
inserting teeth in place of those destroyed. So on ad 
infinitum. 

Who has not, on occasions such as mentioned above, 
mentally if not actually cursed the policy which caused 
recommendations anent machine shop and equipment to 
be pigeon-holed until a later date? 


More Coal—How To Get It 


By G. E. DAUGHERTY 


South Brownsville, 


urgent need for an increased production of coal. 

Anyone, therefore, who will expend some thought 
and energy with this as a motive will be taking a step 
toward doing his “bit,” so with this in view I offer a 
means of meeting the condition before us. The first 
thought that presents itself is of a change not only in 
the methods or system of winning coal and the codpera- 
tion and organization of officials and their working 
forces, but of the humane side—of the consideration 
that has been given to a miner regarding his working 
and living conditions. 

This is what the miner seeks more than anything else 
at the present time, and to provide this is a matter of 
no small consequence. It will require more thought and 
codperation among the inside and outside officials and 
more confidence in one another in order to stimulate 
and create a better understanding. 

A miner who leaves good working and living condi- 
tions is the exception. Naturally we have, and always 
will have, men who are rovers by nature—men who 
leave their jobs from a purely gipsy instinct—and others 
who have had their social and domestic tranquility dis- 
turbed. These special cases are difficult to reach, and 
it is no easy matter to learn the desires of all miners. 
Many cannot present their wants through timidity or 
ignorance, and others have a boss who is hard to ap- 
proach. Still others are carefree and independent and 
will leave a mine without any ceremony. 

It is common to hear it said, “Well, I offered him 
everything on the place and more than I ever got or 
heard of.” That may have been true according to the 
standard of other days, but to meet the working con- 
ditions of 1917 one must forget that he worked in 
smoky and poorly ventilated workings; pushed buggies, 
tubs, wagons, etc., for long distances; laid his own road 
and braced it throughout for the want of spikes; carried 
posts from one butt to another; baled water onto a 
loaded car to keep his place dry, for the want of a 
barrel and pipe or pump line; worked with a safety 
lamp poorly kept and never objected to working with 
Slav, Horwat, Calabra or other nationalities. 


sk Government is calling our attention to the 


Pennsylvania 


The foregoing are just a few of the things common to 
other days that at the present time will start the inde- 
pendent miner looking for another place. Miners pre- 
fer to work singly or choose their own buddies. They 
like to have a voice in the manner of doing their work, 
and a left-handed man will often quit rather than work 
in an ordinarily narrow place with another who shovels 
the same way. 

Buddies at a variance are both losers, as they do 
not work to each other’s advantage. One posts his side 
safely and gets his holes properly placed, and the other 
has to be pushed and scolded to get his work done. The 
good man quits and the poor one stays. 

This same condition exists between outside and inside 
officials. When they do not codperate, the company is 
the loser until they pull together or some eliminations 
are made. 

Who has not heard foremen, assistants and firebosses 
question the superintendent’s judgment on certain in- 
side matters, because he has never dug coal or skinned 
mules and was not the possessor of a mining certificate, 
even though he had been a superintendent for many 
years? These instances are common and prove the 
axiom that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

To get away from the old system of mining and try 
something new is a venture requiring much patience and 
determination; and even though it appears good from 
every standpoint, the miner will often offer strenuous 
objections for the reason that when one gets in a rut it 
is difficult to dislodge him. 

A system that I have tried and found efficient, safe, 
economical and satisfactory to both miner and operator, 
although it changed the wage scale, is not to permit a 
miner ordinarily to do anything but set his posts and 
load coal, which reduces his tools to a pick, shovel and 
ax—real tonnage producers. 

I believe that the average miner of today is not quali- 
field to lay a substantial track, place holes properly or 
blast them wisely. The track in rooms should be such 
that cars and machines can be safely and expeditiously 
moved to the parting, and this is rare where miners lay 
their own road. A good track in rooms is equally as 
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necessary as good main or butt haulage, as coal has to 
be placed on the parting before it can be taken outside. 
Good room roads have increased the results of drivers 
and loaders 25 per cent., and have decreased the acci- 
dents to both men and animals and the frequency of 
cars going to the shop for repairs. 

All holes are drilled with electric power drills and are 
charged, tamped and blasted by shotfirers; road is laid 
in rooms by trackmen and all work is done at night, so 
that when the miner enters his place in the morning he 
finds his place has been cut, drilled and blasted, the 
track laid, timbered when necessary, 20 tons of loose 
coal ready to be loaded and an empty usually placed by 
the night crew. He has no smoke to hinder, injure or 
prevent him from cleaning his place each shift, and 
nine and ten wagons are loaded as easily as were six and 
seven under the old system. 

The night work is performed by experienced men only, 
which insures that it is done in a reliable and efficient 
manner. This is especially important in regards to the 
proper placing and blasting of holes in the Pittsburgh 
seam, where the roof coal is kept up to keep the coal 
free from the drawslate, which often breaks up and 
mixes with the coal when the holes are placed high. 
Each shift is in charge of a competent foreman, as 
to prepare the places at night and clean them up in the 
day time is a job for a wideawake foreman. 

This system has not only proved satisfactory to the 
miner, by giving him an almost ideal working condition, 
but it has increased his earnings and has resulted in a 
big increase in tonnage for the operator and a pleasing 
decrease in costs. 
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Graphic Determination of Heat 
Units in Coal 


The thermal values of fuel as determined from an- 
alysis are not usually to be depended upon, as the results 
so obtained are seldom of sufficient accuracy to be of 
value. The formula commonly used for computing the 
heat value from the ultimate analysis is credited to Du- 
long. The original formula has been modified to suit 
special applications by W. C. Stripe in Power, and is 
given as 

B.t.u. per pound of dry coal = 14,600 C + 62,000 


(u ne =) + 4000S 


in which C, H, O and S are the proportionate parts by 
weight of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and sulphur. It is 
customary to de ermine ultimate analysis on the dry-coal 
basis, and this formula is correct only with reference to 
analysis so determined. The thermal valuations deter- 
mined by calculation are only approximate, and equally 
satisfactory results may be obtained by graphic repre- 
sentation, as shown by Fig. 1. 

Assume a coal having the following ultimate analysis: 
Carbon, 79.90 per cent.; hydrogen, 4.98; oxygen, 4.31; 
nitrogen, 1.85; sulphur, 1.13; ash, 7.83; moisture, 2.91 
per cent. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the upper arrowed line shows that 
the carbon represents approximately 11,660 B.t.u. The 


lower heavy dotted line shows that approximately 2750 
B.t.u. must be added for the 4.98 per cent. hydrogen, 
when 4.31 per cent. oxygen is present. 


The light dotted 
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line shows that approximately 45 B.t.u. will be obtained 
from the 1.13 per cent. sulphur. The summation of 
these three values gives 14,455 B.t.u. as the total ap- 
proximate thermal value of this fuel. Calorimeter tests 
on coal of the foregoing analysis have shown a value 
of 14,380 B.t.u., hence the results obtained graphically 
are satisfactory. The curve shown by Fig. 2 repre- 
sents this relation and was plotted from 66 analyses 
made by the United States Geological Survey, of coal 
from 18 different states. Assume a coal having the 
following approximate analysis, determined on a dry 


Percentage of Fixed Carbon in Combustible 
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State Administrators To Have 
Full Power 


That the fuel administration expects to give the 
fullest possible power to the state administrators 
became very apparent during the recent conference 
between these newly appointed officials and the fuel 
administration. Dr. Garfield announced that he would 
handle the coal problems of each state only through 
the state administrators. The right of appeal from 
the state officer will be limited. The burden of keep- 
ing the retail dealers in line has 
been assigned to the state adminis- 
trators. Realizing the importance of 
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FIG. 2. RELATION BETWEEN FIXED CARBON AND THERMAL VALUE 


basis: Fixed carbon, 57.5 per cent.; volatile combust- 
ible, 35.0 per cent.; ash, 7.5 per cent.; moisture, 4.5 
per cent. In Fig. 2 the heavy arrowed line indicates that 
the fixed carbon is 62 per cent. of the total combustible. 
The light arrowed line indicates that with the fixed 
carbon and volatile combustible so proportioned, a 
thermal value of approximately 14,950 B.t.u. per pound 
of combustible may be expected. Then, if 92.5 per cent. 
of the fuel is combustible, the thermal value per pound 
of dry fuel is 14,950 times 92.5 per cent., which figures 
approximately 13,828 B.t.u. 


Powdered Coal for Steam Plants 


Powdered coal used in heating and puddling furnaces 
should not have less than 30 per cent. volatile matter, 
nor less than 50 per cent. fixed carbon. Its moisture 
should not exceed 1.25 per cent., its ash 9.50 per cent. 
and its sulphur 1 per cent. The requirements for open- 
hearth furnaces are more rigid. The volatile content 
should be higher and not under 36 per cent. The fixed 
carbon should be at least 52 per cent. The moisture and 
sulphur may still be 1.25 and 1 per cent. respectively, 
but the ash must fall below 6 per cent. In powdered coal 


sulphur when present only in small quantities has no ill — 


effect in heating and annealing furnaces, but it should 
be given careful attention when used in the reduction 
and refining of metals or ores.—C. J. Gadd, Journal of 
the Franklin Institute. 

















gins is reckoned to represent the ad- 
100 ditional cost of distribution over the 
same cost two years ago. State ad- 
ministrators were urged by J. J. 
Storrow, of Boston, the fuel adminis- 
trator for New England, to let nothing interfere with 
continuous scrutiny intended to insure economies in 
transportation. By neglecting no step intended to save 
delays to cars and to secure maximum loading and 
prompt handling, the most potent steps toward re- 
lieving the situation can be taken, he told the state 
administrator. 

Once the state administrators are installed, L. A. 
Snead, who is in charge of distribution for the fuel 
administration, expects to see a decided check placed 
upon the hoarding of coal and is certain that emergency 
needs can be met more intelligently. With the state 
machinery in operation, prompt and reliable informa- 
tion will be available as to the acuteness for the 
necessity of an immediate shipment of coal to prevent 
distress, Mr. Snead informed the assembled state fuel 
administrators. 

Instruction as to what would be expected of them, 
toward the promotion of fuel economy, was given by 
Van H. Manning, the director of the Bureau of Mines. 
He urged the state officials to use all means available 
to impress upon consumers of coal the need of em- 
ploying capable and conscientious firemen. The pro- 
fessional fireman, he pointed out, handles 80 per cent. — 
of the coal which goes into consumption. The fact, 
however, that the householder handles only 20 per cent. 
of the total fuel consumed should not militate against 
an active campaign of education to promote the eco- 
nomical use of fuel for the home. 
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New Ideas in Danger Signs 


By W. L. CHANDLER 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


make it such a sign that men passing it will be 

attracted to it and will be unconsciously led to 
read it and after reading it will be prompted to act 
wisely. These are stiff specifications, but getting people 
to read and heed danger signs is just like selling soap or 
any other thing by advertising. The advertisement 
must attract attention, arouse interest, create desire 
and lead to favorable action. 

If a sign told about a cut in wages, every man would 
be intuitively led right up to that sign, and every last 
one of them would devour every word on it; and they 
would tell everybody else about it. The nearer you can 
approach to that degree of efficiency in designing a 
danger sign the more men you will send home to their 
wives and kiddies with all their toes, fingers, eyes and 
bodies intact. 

Don’t make the mistake of sticking signs around so 
thickly that men won’t pay attention to any of them. 
It is just like the old story of the boy who called “Wolf” 
so often in jest that when the wolf really menaced him 
and he again called ‘Wolf,’ the men paid no attention 
to him. If men see danger signs at places that are not 
dangerous or that are remotely dangerous, they will 
discount others they see which are placed to warn them 
of imminent danger. I 
saw a sign not long ago 
which had a big design 
clear across the top of it 
and monopolizing over 
two-thirds of the space on 
the sign with the word 
“Danger” as part of the 
design. In the _ small - 
white space below the de- 
sign were the words ‘No 
Admittance.” The sign 
was on a fence where no 
danger could be found. I 
afterward learned that the 
sign was put up to scare 
people from climbing the 
fence. But mind you, 
every time a danger sign 
is used where there is no 
danger, men are going to 
be calloused against the 
other danger signs in- 
tended to save their lives. 
A danger sign should not 
be used to keep people out 
unless admission is pro- 
hibited because of real 
danger. Don’t be guilty 
of killing the value of dan- 
ger signs by making them 


Poste ie up a danger sign is not enough. You must 





I had always thought that those black-and-red combina 
tions were mighty effective. But I have found that I 
had overlooked many of the points of utmost importance 
in choosing danger signs. 

In the first place, a danger sign is one thing and a 
danger emblem is another. A danger sign tells a man 
what to look out for, and instead of telling him what 
not to do, it should tell him what to do. When a fellow 
reads a real, for sure, danger sign, he should know with- 
out hunting or looking farther exactly what the danger 
is; whether explosives, unsafe timbering, railroad cross- 
ing, or what not, and should be told just what to do to 
protect himself unless the means of protection is self- 
evident. Don’t scare a man by telling him only that 
danger exists. He might be killed while looking around 
to find out where the danger is. 

_ The danger emblem is an important part of a danger 
sign. I drove down from New York in my car recently, 
and was almost killed because a warning sign on the 
roadside looked so much like all the advertising signs I 
saw that I did not notice it except by the merest chance. 
I saved myself, but you bet I did some tall thinking 
about danger signs after I got my breath. 

In the first place, we need some striking symbol, em- 
blem or distinguishing mark of some sort to place dan- 
ger signs in a class by 
themselves. If that warn- 
ing sign along the road 
had been distinctive so 
that the least glance would 
have shown us that it was 
a danger sign and not an 
advertisement, we should 
have fewer gray hairs to- 
day. Every mine and fac- 
tory has both regular 
signs and danger signs, 
and the need for a dis- 
tinguishing mark or dan- 
ger emblem is just as 
great at all these places 
as it is on the country 
roadside. The most im- 
portant point regarding 
danger emblems brought 
out at the National Safety 
Congress recently was the 
values of different colors. 
White is very much bet- 
ter than any other color. 
Yellow is next best but 
requires about three times 
2s much illumination as 
white to make it equally 
visible. Red is down near 
the bottom of the list next 


too common. And now 
about the kind of danger 
signs to buy; I have seen 
lots of danger signs, and 


AN EFFECTIVE “LOOK OUT” SIGN 


The four words surrounding the universal danger emblem signify 
danger in English, French, “Belgian,” Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 


Polish and Hungarian. Foreigners learn the meaning of the 
emblem so soon that the words are superfluous and detract from 
the emblem. The stippled ball is printed in red 


to dark blue and _ black 
and requires about five 
times as much light as 
white does to give equal 
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visibility. You know how big a problem lighting 
is in a mine, how the darkness soaks up most of the light 
we provide and therefore how important it is to select 
the sign which will show best and farthest with the 
amount of light 
provided, and 
then when the 
current fails 
how we must de- 
pend upon the 
miners’ lamps. 
Those are the 
times when dan- 
gerous places 
may become 
much more haz- 
ardous, and our 
responsibilities 
become greater 
because our juice has failed us. We must protect men 
during these times more thoroughly than during normal 
conditions. A sign which is not seen may cost lives and 
money. We owe it to our men and ourselves to see that 
our danger signs are as efficient as it is possible to make 
them. If white is 300 per cent. better than yellow, 500 
per cent. more effective than red and infinitely better 
than black, it is a cinch that white must be the prevail- 
ing color in the successful danger emblem. 

My criticism of many danger signs I have seen in 
mines is that the emblems have black and red predom- 
inating; these being about the poorest colors to be had. 
A committee of the National Safety Council spent 
three years studying the colors and shapes which might 
be used in designing a danger emblem. This committee 
was not prejudiced in favor of any danger emblem, had 
nothing to sell, and had no patented design which it 
wanted to see adopted. Every design known and every 
suggestion received by the committee was carefully 
tested. Special apparatus was designed and built at the 
plant of the Dodge Manufacturing Co. to give these all 
the acid test for the greatest visibility and effectiveness 
under both favorable and unfavorable conditions. Over 
100 designs were made, and in addition there were many 
tests for color and shape. 

The design which embodies the best features devel- 
oped by these experiments was recom- 
mended by the committee and adopted 
by the Safety Council as its’ official 
danger emblem. The emblem thus 
carefully developed has been put to use 
in America and some foreign coun- 
tries and bids well to be adopted uni- 
versally as soon as the war is over. 
We should profit by the work which 
has been done by this national organ- 
ization and use this emblem.  Ulti- 
mately our foreign labor will come to 
us with a knowledge of this emblem 
just as they now know what the red 
cross stands for, and men coming from 
other states will know it before they 
reach us. With this unbiased organization behind it 
this emblem will receive a speedy adoption, and we 
should ask our state authorities and mining organiza- 
tions to codperate in the work of spreading the use of it. 
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to convey may be grasped instantaneously by the men 
as they go by hurriedly. 

A foreigner with or without a knowledge of our 
language will soon learn to recognize the emblem and 
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This universal emblem does not embody the word dan- 
ger because no one word for danger could become uni- 
versal. Some may want to put the word danger in English 
and other languages around or near the emblem, but I 
think that spoils it. Men will quickly 
learn what the emblem stands for just 
as they learned the significance of the 
red cross. Simplicity suggests the use 
of the unmutilated emblem. The main 
idea behind this plan of making signs 
is to combine three things: First, the 
universal danger emblem to get the 
attention—to tell people that these are 
danger signs; second, words indicat- 
ing the nature of the danger and how 
to avoid it, if not self-evident, and 
third, a simple picture in strong sil- 
houette illustrating the nature of the 
danger, so that the idea it is intended 


be conscious that danger is near. He may not remem- 
ber what he was previously told about the meaning of 
certain words, such as “Look out for the cars.” How- 
ever, coupled with the picture of a locomotive and a man 
jumping out of the way the words “look out” will quickly 
bring to his mind again the source of danger which 
was explained to him and the proper action to save his 
life. He won’t have to be told twice what that sign 
means. 

Another sign is meant to take the place of one say- 
ing, “Men on line, don’t throw switch.” It shows a 
picture of the men on the line, one being shocked, and 
reads “Don’t Throw Switch.” It would perhaps be bet- 
ter to say, “Leave Switch Alone.” 

The sign showing explosives tells its own story. If 
a foreigner did not comprehend its meaning the first 
time he saw it, after it had once been explained to him 
he would quickly understand it when he encountered it 
a second time. If a sign needs to be explained to non- 
English-speaking foreigners not more than once, it is a 
good sign. 

The next point to consider is how you are going to 
get your signs 
made. This type 
of «sien siseso0 
new that sign- 
makers are not 
yet prepared 
to manufacture 
them, and _ it 
may take a stiff 
backbone to 
avoid being 
talked into 
spending good 
coin for signs of 
the older and less 
; effective styles. 
But remember that money so spent is not an expense 
item, it is an investment made to save lives, legs, eyes 
and compensation. Saving a ten spot on the initial cost 
of a few signs may later result in accidents costing 
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thousands of dollars and untold misery which might 
be avoided by sign which will produce results. Let’s 
insist on the signs and emblems that will produce the 
results we are after and then try to find someone who 
is willing to make them for us at the right price. 

The fact that this universal danger emblem adopted 
by the National Safety Council embodies so many 
attention-arresting features has led a number of adver- 
tisers to seek the privilege of using it in exploiting their 
wares. The use of this emblem on advertising signs 
would only vitiate its value on danger signs, so the 
council has applied for a patent covering the emblem 
and has adopted certain regulations governing its use. 

Any one is free to use the emblem without any charge 
whatever so long as the spirit of these regulations, 
which are meant to benefit the people by restraining 
those who might misuse the emblem, is observed. 


REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
REGARDING USE OF DANGER EMBLEM 


1. The danger emblem is to be used only to warn the 
public at definite places of conditions requiring more than 
ordinary caution against possible injury or loss of life. 


e THIS EMBLEM 


EDUCATIONAL SIGN 
This sign is intended for instruction only until such time as 
people generally become well acquainted with the new universal 
danger emblem adopted by the National Safety Council and 
already in use in American and some foreign countries. When the 
war is over its adoption in all European countries will facilitate 


the educational work. The blank spaces may be utilized to give 
the translation of the English words into foreign languages 





It may be displayed, however, for purposes of instruction, 
as follows: 

a. When used for instruction the danger emblem shall 
not, except as elsewhere herein provided, exceed 3 in. square, 
and shall be so displayed that the public will readily under- 
stand that it is being displayed for instruction and not to 
indicate the presence of danger. 

b. Danger emblems of any size may be displayed on lec- 
ture platforms or through stereopticons or moving-picture 
machines, provided such use does not in any way confuse 
or mislead the public, and that such use does not violate any 
of these regulations. 

c. In order not to confuse the public, the posting of the 
emblem for educational purposes should be confined to bulle- 
tin boards generally recognized by the public as such. 

d. The danger emblem may be used on inside pages of 
newspapers, magazines, books and other literature when 
for educational and not for commercial purposes. The rea- 
son for such use should be clearly indicated. 

2. Its various dimensions must always be in proportion 
to the master size, which is 12 in. square. 


TABLE OF SOME ACCEPTABLE PROPORTIONS IN INCHES 


Width 
Overall Longest Diameter Total of Black 
Size of Diagonal of Width Diagonal 
Black of Square Red of White and Border 
Square (Approximate) Ball Cross Lines 
24 34 13 19 23 
18 253 93 144 
12 17 3 94 14 
10 144 53 Fa 17; 
8 115 4 6} 4 
6 2 3% 3 3 
4 3 235 3% ts 
3 4} 18 23 $s 
2 4 Vy Ie ‘a 
1 a # é 


3. When displayed, the danger emblem must always have 
one of its diagonals in a horizontal position. 

4, The danger emblem must always be kept free from de- 
facement by word, sign or character of any nature. 

5. The danger emblem should always be accompanied by 
words, signs or characters indicating wherein the danger 
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lies, or giving the specific reasons for its use; it should 
never be used alone. 


6. When the need for caution which prompted the use 
of the danger emblem has ceased to exist, the emblem 
must be removed. 

7. The word “Safety,” or its translations or synonyms, 
shall not be used in conjunction with the danger emblem. 
Such words often carry a suggestion exactly opposite to 
that for which a danger emblem is intended. 

8. The danger emblem may be used in advertisements of 
danger signs of which it forms a part, but must not be 
used for any other purpose of trade, or as an advertise- 
ment, or in any decorative way, except in the solicitation 
of orders for danger signs, when emblems of any size may 
be used, if confined to catalogs or other literature and dis- 
played only as a part of a complete sign in accordance with 
other regulations. 


Compresses and Tourniquets 
By J. T. BRADLEY 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


The question is often asked by first-aid students— 
What is the first essential feature in case of an acci- 
dent where there is severe hemorrhage? 

Practically all wounds bleed more or less, but com- 
paratively few are accompanied by dangerous hemor- 
rhage unless the large blood vessels are injured. 
However, unless the limb is badly crushed, over 90 
per cent. of all hemorrhages can be arrested with the 
use of a compress. A compress can be made from a 
bandage, which should be surgically clean or antiseptic, 
and applied directly over the wound and bandaged on 
tightly. Sometimes it is necessary to apply more pres- 
sure to a wound; this can be done by wrapping the 
fingers with sterile gauze or bandage:and inserting them 
into the wound, which will cause the blood to elot. 

If within a reasonable length of time after the com- 
press has been applied the bleeding fails to stop, or the 
limb is so badly crushed that a compress cannot be 
used to satisfactory advantage, then it becomes neces- 
sary to apply a tourniquet to arrest the bleeding. 
Before a tourniquet is applied, it is necessary to under- 
stand. whether it is arterial or venous bleeding, and 
where pressure should be applied to be most effective. 
In arterial hemorrhage the blood is bright red in color 
and is expelled in jets. The tourniquet should be ap- 
plied on the main artery between the bleeding point 
and the heart and as close to the wound as possible; 
also apply pressure on the bleeding point itself. 

In venous bleeding, the blood is dark or bluish-red 
in color and the flow of blood is continuous. A com- 
press should be placed on the wound and a tourniquet 
on the side away from the heart. This kind of bleed- 
ing is not usually difficult to stop as the blood is thick 
and sticky and soon forms a clot or coagulates. Cap- 
illary bleeding is the least serious and can be controlled 
with a compress. 

In case of an accident where the arteries, veins and 
capillaries are all cut in a wound, the arterial hemor- 
rhage will demand first consideration. All wounds 
should be kept at rest after receiving treatment. Keep 
the wounded part in an elevated position. Position is 
often of much value in stopping bleeding, as by ele- 
vating the arm or leg the heart is made to pump against 
gravity and is given a. much better chance to form a 
blood clot. Do not wash away any blood clots. Keep 
patient warm with hot water bottles and blankets until 
the doctor arrives. Do not allow any dirty clothing to 
touch a wound. 
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Byproduct Coke Plant of Brier Hill Steel Co. 


By F. T. MORAN 


Superintendent Byproduct Coke Plant, Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, 


ORK was started Apr. 10, 1916, by the H. Kop- 

pers Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., on a byproduct 

coke plant for the Brier Hill Steel Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio. The plant consists of a block of Kop- 
pers cross-regenerative ovens, with the necessary coal- 
handling, coke-handling and byproduct units. Shortly 
after the work was begun on the coal-oven plant a con- 
tract was let to the Koppers company for a benzol plant. 
The oven unit consists of 84 cross-regenerative, 124- 
ton ovens. These ovens now run on a 153-hour coking 
period and consume approximately 1600 tons of coal a 
day. A mixture of 85 per cent. high volatile and 15 per 


cent. low volatile coal, crushed to 80 to 85 per cent.. 


through 4-in. mesh, is used. About 68 per cent. is re- 
turned as furnace coke, 

The coke is quenched, drained and run through rotary 
screens, all under 14 in. being screened to a breeze bin. 
The coke is loaded into cars and sent to furnaces. The 
breeze is taken to the boilers and used over Lehigh 
stokers to produce the steam required for running the 
plant. 

The coal- and coke-handling systems were installed 
by the Robins Conveying Belt Co. for the H. Koppers 
Co. These systems are the most complete that have been 
installed during the past year. 

In a period of 24 hours the plant produces about 1100 
tons of furnace coke, 16,000,000 cu.ft. of gas, 9000 gal. 


of tar, 36,000 lb. of sulphate of ammonia, 75 tons of coke 
breeze and 5000 gal. of light oil. About 40 per cent. of 
the gas produced is used at the ovens for heating, and 
60 per cent. is sent to the openhearth and mill soaking 
pits for the heating of steel. 

The byproduct unit consists of two Connellsville posi- 
tive exhausters, driven by cross-compound Harrisburg- 
Fleming engines; two P. & A. tar extractors; two re- 
heaters; two large oval double ejector saturators; six 
centrifugal salt dryers; two Koppers latest design am- 
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VIEWS OF BYPRODUCT COKE PLANT OF BRIER HILL STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


(Top) Exterior view of the byproduct building—final coolers on extreme left, benzol scrubbers in center, primary coolers and 
gas holder on right. (Center) Interior of byproduct building, showing exhausters and boosters, (Bottom) Quenching car dis- 
charging coke on coke wharf; quenching station and coke-screening building in background 
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monia stills; and the necessary tar, ammonia, water 
and oil pumps. 

In connection with the benzol plant there is installed 
at the byproduct unit two final direct splash coolers 
_ and three benzol scrubbers. Water for the cooling of 
gas in the final coolers is run over a Wheeler water 
cooler and used over and over again. 

The benzol plant consists of two light oil, one crude 
and three finishing stills, with the necessary pumps, re- 
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heaters, superheaters, heat exchangers and oil-cooling 
units. A large tankhouse, naphthalene building and load- 
ing dock are part of the plant. Steam for the benzol 
plant is furnished from the coke plant boilers through 
a line 2600 ft. long. 

The illustration at the head of the article shows a 
battery of coke ovens. The coal bin is shown on the 
extreme right, the coal-crushing and mixing building in 
the middle background. 


Mining Engineers Meet in Middle West—II 


A Trip to a Byproduct Works, to Two Up-to-Date 
Coal Mines and to the Steam-Shovel Workings Is 
Made by the American Institute of Mining Engineers 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


held a patriotic meeting emphasizing the oppor- 

tunities of the industry to render assistance in the 
war. At this meeting there were representatives of the 
embassies of Great Britain, France and Russia, and 
many men spoke who are prominent in the activities in 
Washington in promoting the development of those min- 
eral industries of which the United States stands in 
dire need. 

A cablegram of recognition of the service rendered 
to civilization and freedom by the entrance of the United 
States into the war, penned by Sir Robert A. Hadfield, 
the great British steel metallurgist, an honorary mem- 
ber of the A.I.M.E. since the year 1906, was read by 
the secretary. L. D. Ricketts, the president for 1916, 
sent his regrets and said that he was slowly recovering 
from his indisposition. Herbert C. Hoover, the Federal 
Food Commissioner, a member since 1896, was unable 
to be present but sent a letter of regret. Herbert N. 
Moore, the president, made the opening address and was 
followed by H. M. Ami, the British representative, an 
Anglo-Frenchman from Quebec, Canada, and E. DeBilly, 
the French representative, a mining engineer from Al- 
giers, who can make a better extempore speech in Eng- 
lish than many mining experts who claim it as a mother 
tongue. Theodore Foss, the Russian representative, fol- 
lowed with an address declaring that Russia and the 
United States now had similar aims and that the co- 
operation of Russia in the war would soon become more 
vigorous and effective. 


|: THE afternoon of Monday, Oct. 8, the engineers 


MEN WHo ARE FINDING MINERAL RESOURCES FOR US 


Following these representatives, the heads of im- 
portant departments in the war industries were heard— 
F. W. DeWolfe, temporarily assistant director of the 
Bureau of Mines and formerly and yet-again-to-be 
State Geologist of Illinois, also the president of the 
Association of State Geologists; William Young Wester- 
velt, chairman of the War Minerals Committee; David 
White, United States Geological Survey; A. G. White, 
mine economist, United States Bureau of Mines, secre- 
tary of the War Minerals Committee, and W. D. Hotch- 
kiss, secretary Association of State Geologists. The 
discussion was entirely relative to the needs of the state 
arising out of the war, the shortage of pyrite and man- 
ganese looming up most prominently. 


In the evening a banquet was held in the Planters 
Hotel, with Philip N. Moore, the president, as toast- 
master. Capt. Robert W. Hunt, a former president of 
the institute (1906), spoke feelingly about the war and 
its demands on every citizen, and argued as did Sidney 
J. Jennings, the leading candidate for the presidency of 
the institute, in favor of the indenturing of Chinese 
labor for the period of the war. 


ADVOCATE IMPORTING COOLIE LABOR DURING WAR 


Both felt that to relieve the undoubted shortage of 
labor in this country Chinese should be introduced in 
a manner which would not be objectionable or hurtful 
to the interests of our American workingmen. The 
French have permitted and regulated the introduction 
of coolies, and it is possible that the United States will 
feel it wise to do the same, holding back a part of the 
wage to be paid to the coolies as a means for providing 
for their transportation and repatriation. 

T. A. Rickard’s speech was one of the best at the 
banquet. He spoke on the indifferent attitude of the 
West toward the war, which he declared resulted from 
its remoteness from the conflict and from the many 
soothing and palliating statements which, before the 
war started, the Chief Executive had made regarding 
our foreign relations. He said that the losses the Amer- 
icans would sustain in the field and the large amount of 
news which would be published in the Western press 
after America had really entered the war would awaken 
a feeling of patriotism in the West fully equal to that 
which the East now entertained. 

Edwin Ludlow, the vice president of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co., spoke with some pride about the 
patriotism and performance of the mine workers of 
the anthracite region. He said that 15 per cent. of 
the mine workers had been drawn away to munitions 
works and that a large number had enlisted as soon as 
the call came, or as members of the National Guard. 
When the draft occurred, few men were taken, as the 
quota had been provided by voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. Ludlow said that the anthracite region, though 
faced by the severe labor depletion arising from the 
causes mentioned, had produced 7,000,000 more tons 
than in the same period a year before. He mentioned 
the large amount of money subscribed for Liberty bonds 
by the employees, 40 per cent. of whom were foreigners, 
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especially Slavs and Poles. Many of the latter were 
enlisting for war service under the banner of France. 

The following morning the coal-mining men visited 
the Koppers’ ovens of the Laclede Gas Light Co., mak- 
ing the trip in automobiles, the plant being handy to 
the City of St. Louis. Here the plant was explored 
under guides who explained the details of manufacture. 
At this plant there is no sponge of carbon formed above 
the coke because the proportions of low- and high-vola- 
tile fuel are such as to prevent it. 

When the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute visited 
the Kentucky Solvay Coke Co.’s plant, near Catletts- 
burg, it learned that 30 per cent. of the coal used was 
low-volatile coal from the New River region and the 
other fuel was from the Elkhorn and Guyan valleys. At 
the Laclede plant, on the other hand, the mix is 17 per 
cent. low-volatile coal and 3 per cent. high-volatile 
coal from the Elkhorn field. The height of the charge 
in the oven is kept down, with the result that the quan- 
tity of light oil is increased. About 13} tons are used 
in a charge. 

Hurrying back to the boat landing, the members were 
fortunate enough to catch the special boat to Hercu- 
laneum. The boat was a regular old-time stern-wheeler, 
with its negro minstrels and opportunities for dancing 
and merriment. But the crowd was not disposed to be 
frivolous, and after watching the St. Louis shores they 
went below to lunch, which was provided, as was also 
the boat, by the generosity of the entertainment com- 
mittee. Sessions were held on the boat both going and 
returning, everybody taking much interest in the pro- 
ceedings from which statement it must not be inferred 
that there was no dancing whatever. 


EVERYONE APPEARS TO BE HUNTING PYRITE 


A large map of the lead and zinc field, including Car- 
terville, Webb City, Picher (pronounced “Pitcher’’), 
Tar River, Commerce and Miami, adorned the main 
deck, and it was duly described by Victor Rakowsky, of 
Miami. A. H. Fay described the census of engineers 
and well men just completed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines for war purposes. Other speakers 
were Alfred W. G. Wilson, engineer and mineral geolo- 
gist of the Mines Branch of the Department of Mines, 


Canada; Dr. Miller, T. A. Rickard and Fletcher Hamil- 


ton. Mr. Wilson’s remarks were on the supply of sul- 
phide and the importance of collaboration between 
Canada and the United States relative to the sulphur 
and railroad-car shortage. 

One could not but feel a little wearied when hearing 
the two last speakers of the meeting discuss pyrite in 
California and pyrite in Colorado respectively. We 
want pyrite near the factories needing sulphur. Pyrite 
is a panhandler; it cannot pay for first-class passage un- 
less the journey is short or there are other values, such 
as copper, beside sulphuric acid to aid in paying for the 
accommodation. 

There is lots of pyrite here and in Spain. The freight 
rate on Spanish pyrite would not exceed $10 even in 
these times of high freights. But we want handy and 
cheap sulphur, and with all there is in the coal mines 
to be had at a song it seems farcical to rake for pyrite 
in faraway California or Colorado. Other speakers were 
Phillips, Smith and Marcus R. Campbell, acting director 
and geologist, respectively, of the Geological Survey. 
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After beaching near Herculaneum, the party visited 
the smelter of the St. Joseph Lead Co., and returned to 
a dinner on the boat, also provided by the entertain- 
ment committee. After this there was another session 
of the institute presided over by J. W. Malcomson, a 
consulting engineer from Kansas City. The only papers 
of interest to coal men presented at this meeting were 
“Mine Models,” by H. H. Stoek, dean of mining, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., and “Resistance of Arti- 
ficial Mine-Roof Supports,” presented by Eli T. Conner 
but written by William Griffith. It was suggested that 
the supports proposed by Mr. Griffith had not been 
tested on a sufficiently large scale to give a satisfactory 
basis for approval or disapproval. Most mining men 
feel that there is little to be looked for from expensive 
roof supports, the main hope being in flushing the mine 
with sand or other slush. 


WHO SHALL HIRE AND FIRE MINE EMPLOYEES? 


T. T. Read, J. W. Malcomson, C. W. Goodale, H. M. 
Wilson, R. M. Catlin and J. A. Ede had an interesting 
discussion on hiring and firing. Mr. Read advocated 
the way of the New Jersey Zinc Co., where men were 
hired by a sociological expert and where the foreman 
could not discharge men from the service of the com- 
pany, but only from his own particular department. 
That is, the sociological expert was always at liberty to 
transfer any man who was fired to a place better suited 
to his capacity. The sociological superintendent should 
be a first-class man and paid a salary which would com- 
mand respect. He would only fail if his salary failed to 
attest the confidence of the company. 

On the day following, the coal men went to two mines 
at Nokomis, IIl., a trip of 72 miles each way. The two 
mines inspected were those of the Nokomis Coal Co. 
(Rutledge and Taylor) and the Kellar Coal Co. At the 
former mine the management provided a collation. 
Joseph P. Hebenstreit, the superintendent at the Noko- 
mis mine, and Herman Perry, the general manager of 
the Kellar mine, piloted the visitors through the mine 
workings of the former mine, showing them the opera- 
tion of a short-wall mining machine. 


ADVANTAGES OF LOW-PERCENTAGE RECOVERY 


The headings are driven 12 ft. wide, the chain pillars 
being 30 ft. wide and the “wing” pillars of the headings, 
usually called “‘barrier pillars” in Illinois, being 125 ft. 
wide. No pillars are removed. 

The rooms are driven 30 ft. wide, and 30 ft. pillars 
are left between them. The coal recovery at this first 
and last mining is clearly quite inadequate, but if the 
surface is to be maintained and the depth, as at Noko- 
The 
question of coal conservation needs to be taken up, but 
if coal is going to be left, it is better to leave 50 or 60 
per cent. than 25 or 30, for there is always a possibility 
of recovering all the coal later where pillars are left 
large enough to maintain the surface intact. 

The Nokomis Coal Co.’s mine has a fine concrete and 
steel landing, and electric storage-battery locomotives of 
Whitcomb and Mancha designs. For trolley-locomotive 
purposes 275-volt current is used. The Kellar Coal Co. 
has a splendid electric-hoisting equipment built an¢é 
erected by the General Electric Company. 

(To be concluded) 
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Bituminous Operators Granted Increase 


On recommendation of the Fuel Administrator, 
President Wilson, on last Saturday, amended his sched- 
ule of coal prices by adding 45c. to each quotation in 
the original order. In requesting the President to issue 
this order, Dr. Garfield made it clear that the advance 
simply is to cover increases in the wage scale. The ac- 
countants of the Fuel Administration and of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had instructions to exclude from 
their computations any allowance which could be re- 
garded as an indirect increase of the profits of the 
operators. Dr. Garfield’s letter to the President reads 
as follows: 


It is my understanding that in fixing provisional prices 
for the sale of coal, it was intended to allow a fair profit 
to the operators. The public does not desire, nor is it nec- 
essary to meet the present emergency, that the coal industry 
should be asked to make more of a sacrifice than may rea- 
sonably be required of all staple industries. Exorbitant 
profits only have been the subject of concern. It needs no 
argument to justify Congressional and Executive action 
against profiteering, when the people of the United States 
are called upon to make unusual sacrifices. 

As a result of the conference held in Washington between 
the operators and the miners of the Central Field, an 
agreement was reached on Oct. 6 providing among other 
things, an increase of wages as follows: An advance of 
10c. per ton to miners; advances ranging from 75c. to $1.40 
per day to laborers; an advance of 15 per cent. for yardage 
and deadwork. 

This will result in an increase to miners of 50 per cent. 
and to the best paid laborers of 78 per cent. over the wages 
of Apr. 1, 1914. These increases are not in excess of the 
advance in cost of living for that period. 

It is obvious that these advances in wages must be taken 
either from the operator or the consumer. On the assump- 
tion that the prices fixed yielded a fair profit to the oper- 
ator, it is clear that if this increase of wages is to fall en- 
tirely upon the operators, their profits will no longer be 
fair, unless the result of the increase bears an insignificant 
relation to those profits. This question was submitted to 
me, as Fuel Administrator. It is not possible to estimate 
fe ies effect of the proposed increases upon the prices 

xed. 

But the experts of the Federal Trade Commission and of 
the Fuel Administration have made as careful computation 
as the data in hand permit. I have asked these gentlemen 
to exclude from their computations any allowance which 
could properly be regarded as an indirect increase of the 
profits of the operators, and to make their calculations with 
the sole object in view of covering the increase in wages 
by interpreting the above proposals in terms of the prices 
fixed by you; that is to say, to advise me how many cents 
per ton on coal produced the proposed wage increases mean. 

In reaching the conclusion that the prices of coal at the 
mine should be increased to substantially cover these wage 
increases, I have been influenced particularly by the pro- 
visions of the agreement intended to secure an increased 
and uninterrupted production of coal. 

Under the provisions of the draft law, miners are not 
excluded as a class. Considerable inroads have been made, 
as a result of the first draft, upon mine labor. Moreover, 
the conditions surrounding the industry in ordinary times 
account for the fact that the average number of days work 


in the year has been from 200 to 230 only. They also, in 
part, account for the fact that the average hours of labor 
per day have fallen considerably below the eight hours 
stipulated in wage agreements. It is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the best informed among the representatives of the 
miners’ union, that if the miners now at work should labor 
in the mines eight hours during even five days of the week, 
there would be no shortage of coal. It is the purpose of 
the proposed supplemental agreement to secure an approxi- 
mation at least of this result by means of fines automatically 
collected. These fines are quite distinct from the penalizing 
fines sometimes attempted to be imposed by employers for 
their own benefit. 

In this connection, I beg to call special attention to the 
oe item of the proposed supplemental agreement, name- 
y, that 

“Subject to the next biennial convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the mine workers’ representa- 
tives agree that the present contract be extended during 
the continuation of the war, and not to exceed two years 
from Apr. 1, 1918.” 

I am assured that the next biennial convention will loyally 
and patriotically confirm this provision. I believe you may 
confidently rely upon the asstrances of the representatives 
of the union upon this point. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I respectfully 
recommend that the prices fixed by your proclamation of 
Aug. 21 and such modifications as have been made pursuant 
to your order of Aug. 23 appointing a Fuel Administrator, 
for the sale of bituminous coal at the mines, be uniformly 
increased in the sum of 45c. per ton, subject, however, to 
the following exceptions: 

1. This increase in prices shall not apply to any coal sold 
at the mine under an existing contract containing a pro- 
vision for an increase in the price of coal thereunder in 
case of an increase in wages paid to miners. 

2. This increase in prices shall not apply in any district 
in which the operators and miners fail to agree upon a 
penalty provision, satisfactory to the Fuel Administrator, 
for the automatic collection of fines in the spirit of the 
agreement entered into between the operators and miners 
at Washington, Oct. 6, 1917. 


As requested in the foregoing letter, the President 


issued the following order: 

The scale of prices prescribed Aug. 21, 1917, by the 
President of the United States for bituminous coal at the 
mine, as adjusted and modified, bv order of the United 
States Fuel Administrator, to meet exceptional conditions 
in certain localities, is hereby amended by adding the sum 
of 45c. to each of the prices so prescribed or so adjusted 
and modified, subject, however, to the following express 
exceptions: 


At this point followed, word for word, the exceptions 
cited at the close of Dr. Garfield’s letter. 

Prices in the Raton district of New Mexico were 
reclassified by the Fuel Administrator prior to the above 
order so as to be on a par with those of the Trinidad 
district of Colorado. The Raton field prices are the 
same now as for the rest of New Mexico, namely, for 
run-of-mine, $2.40; prepared sizes, $2.65; slack or 
screenings, $2.15. The new prices will be: Run-of-mine, 
$2.75; prepared sizes, $3.25; slack or screenings, $2. 

Prices at Michigan mines were not fixed in the origi- 
nal-order of the President, but prior to the issuing of 
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the 45c. increase, the Fuel Administrator announced 
mine prices for Michigan as follows: Run-of-mine, 
$3.15; prepared sizes, $3.60; slack or screenings, $3.20. 

Further classifications in other states were announced 
as follows: 


Montana—New prices: Prepared sizes, $3.60; slack or 
screenings, $1.50. Old prices: Prepared sizes, $2.95; slack 
or screenings, $2.45. 

Arkansas (Paris Field)—-New prices: 
$4.50; slack or screenings, $2. Old prices: 
sizes, $2.90; slack or screenings, $2.40. 

Illinois (McLean Coal Co., Bloomington)—New prices: 
Prepared sizes, $4; slack or screenings, $1.70. Old prices: 
Prepared sizes, $2.65; slack or screenings, $2.15. 

Missouri (Putnam County and longwall thin seam mines 
in Randolph County)—New prices: Run of mine, $3.15; 
prepared sizes, $3.40; slack or screenings, $2.90. Old prices: 
Run-of-mine, $2.70; prepared sizes, $2.95; slack or screen- 
ings, $2.45. 


New England Shortage To Be Relieved 


Despite the fact that New England has received con- 
siderably more than its normal supplies of coal, the 
situation in that section still is sufficiently acute to 
have caused the governors of five states to pay a per- 
sonal visit to Dr. Garfield. As a result of their repre- 
sentations, the Fuel Administrator has issued an order 
which is explained as follows in an official statement: 


J. J. Storrow, of Boston, the New England Fuel Admin- 
istrator, is authorized to arrange for a supply of coal, at 
the President’s prices, in less than car-load lots for cases 
of immediate and pressing exigency, under arrangements 
by which the Fuel Administration will subsequently return 
to the parties from whom the coal is supplied, the like 
amount and at the same prices. ; 

To insure the uninterrupted operation of public utilities 
and importaut industrial plants, Mr. Storrew is authorized 
to permit sales of coal on storage in New England at 
wholesale upon the same basis of prices as that prescribed 
for sales by retailers in the order of the Fuel Administra- 
tion dated Oct. 1, 1917. In both these classes of cases, the 
New England Fuel Administrator is authorized to act with- 
out previous consultation with the Fuel Administration in 
Washington. 

Provision is also made in the order for approval by Mr. 
Storrow, after communication with Washington, of sales 
in certain cases of coal owned by jobbers, in order to meet 
cases of real necessity. The prices of coal in these cases 
must be approved by the New England Fuel Administrator 
and must not exceed cost plus the jobbers’ margin prescribed 
in the President’s order relative thereto. 

It is believed that there are in New England in the 
hands of certain dealers and consumers surplus coal from 
which the owners would be glad to supply the needs of less 
well stocked users, if they could do so without loss to them- 
selves. This order will clothe Mr. Storrow, as New England 
Fuel Administrator, with power to authorize such sales and 
to relieve many, if not all, cases of shortage in the im- 
portant industrial plants, public utilities, and domestic re- 
quirements. 

The governors who conferred with Dr. Garfield in the 
New England situation were Samuel W. McCall, of 
Massachusetts; H. W. Keyes, of New Hampshire; Carl 
E. Milliken, of Maine; Marcus W. Holcomb, of Connecti- 


cut, and H. F. Graham, of Vermont. 


How To File Cost Reports 


No less than 500,000,000 tons of the country’s coal 
production was represented at the Pittsburgh meeting 
called by the National Coal Association, according to 
an estimate made by J. D. A. Morrow, its general secre- 
tary. There were approximately 1700 companies rep- 
resented at the meeting. The actual output of 643 of 
the companies represented is known to be 305,000,000 
tons. Exact figures were not available, however, for 
the remaining more than 1100 companies, but Mr. Mor- 


Prepared sizes, 
Prepared 
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row calculates that their combined output will easily 
raise the total tonnage represented to 500,000,000 tons. 
Mr. Morrow, on his return to Washington, declared that 
the meeting had been a greater success than any one 
had anticipated. He believes that it now will be very 


‘much easier to obtain concerted action in regulating 


transportation, in securing greater efficiency from labor 
and in attempting to solve the many problems which are 
confronting the industry. One of the purposes of the 
meeting was to give the operators an opportunity to 
know Dr. Garfield more intimately. 

It will save much unnecessary work, Mr. Morrow 
points out, if coal-mining companies will refrain from 
changing their bookkeeping methods until a more satis- 
factory form for cost returns has been devised. The 
work of the committee on cost accounting at Pittsburgh 
shows very clearly, Mr. Morrow says, that a revision of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s form is necessary. The 
committee worked up a revised form to submit to the 
commission (see Coal Age, Oct. 27, p. 730). During the 
meeting at Pittsburgh, Mr. Morrow was asked whether 
companies, in filling out cost reports to the Federal 
Trade Commission, should include items and charges 
called for on the Trade Commission’s blank, but which 
they have not been in the habit of carrying on their 
books. Mr. Morrow replied to this question by saying 
that it is the desire of the Federal Trade Commission 
to secure accurate figures, but where an item is called 
for which has not been taken into separate account by 
a coal company the best estimate should be made. 
These estimates should be entered upon the blank in 
different ink. A note should be made explaining the 
entry. 


To Relieve Railroad Congestion 


Retail prices, emergency supplies, car supplies, con- 
servation of fuel and state organization were the chief 
topics discussed at the meeting last week of the state 
fuel administrators, called by Dr. Garfield. During the 
discussions, it became very evident that it is the consen- 
sus of opinion among the state fuel administrators that 
a portion of the traffic must-be taken off the railroads. 
Even if more cars were available, many believe, it would 
not be possible to get them through to destination. The 
opinion was expressed at the meeting that considerable 
traffic could be taken off the railroads without important 
losses, which would do more to improve the transporta- 
tion situation than anything else that can be done. It 
was stated that in the East alone, where congestion is 
acute, an average of 2000 cars of road-making materials 
are being handled daily. It is believed that a consid- 
erable portion’ of this tonnage could be denied move- 
ment in order to make more effective the transportation 
of more needed materials. 

In many states the railroads are being compelled to 
abolish grade crossings, while numerous municipalities 
are requiring track elevation. Work of this kind re- 
quires many cars and locomotives, impedes traffic at 
those localities and requires labor that is much needed 
in more important work. It was suggested that the 
railroads be relieved of all but the urgently needed 
improvements at this time. In order to avoid confusion, 
all emergency distribution of coal will be handled by 
the Fuel Administration in Washington. 
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Coal Output Takes a Drop 


Coal production for the week ended Oct. 20 fell 
sharply below the production of the corresponding week 
of 1916. This is the first time since February that the 
1917 production has not been in excess of that of 1916. 
The total coal production for the week ended Oct. 20 


was estimated by the Geological Survey as having been | 


9,880,801 tons. This was a loss of 8.2 per cent., as com- 
pared with the week previous. Anthracite shipments 
decreased from 42,824 cars, which were shipped during 
the week ended Oct. 13, to 42,590 cars in the week 
ended Oct. 20. Beehive coke production during the week 
ended Oct. 20 was estimated at 624,013 tons. 


Open-Top Cars for Essential 
Products Only 


Unexpectedly prompt action was taken by the priority 
committee on the very general insistence on the part of 
the coal industry that open-top cars be reserved for the 
transportation of coal and such other urgently needed 
commodities as could not be readily handled in other 
types of equipment. The situation was met by priority 
order No. 2, which became effective Nov. 1. The salient 
portion of this order, which is signed by Robert S. 
Lovett, reads as follows: 


Whereas it has been made to appear and the President, 
through the undersigned, finds that open-top cars (other 
than flat cars and cars assigned to work service) suitable 
for the transportation of coal, coke, ore, limestone, sugar 
beets, sugar cane, sorghum cane, and raw materials for use 
in the metal, sugar and fertilizer industries, and other com- 
modities necessary to the national defense and security are 
being utilized in the transportation of the less essential 
commodities and articles hereinafter specified to such an 
extent as materially to interfere with the transportation of 
the aforesaid commodities required in the conduct of in- 
dustries necessary in the prosecution of the present war, 
and that it is necessary for the national defense and se- 
curity that priority should be accorded coal, coke, ore, lime- 
stone, sugar beets, sugar cane, sorghum cane, and raw 
materials for use in the metal, sugar and fertilizer in- 
dustries and other commodities required in the national de- 
fense and security, in the use of such cars over the com- 
modities and articles hereinafter mentioned: 

1. Materials and supplies, other than coal, for the con- 
struction, maintenance or repair of public or private high- 
ways, roadways, streets or sidewalks. 

2. Materials and supplies, other than coal, for the con- 
struction, maintenance or repair of theaters or other build- 
ings or structures to be used for amusement purposes. 

3. Materials and supplies, other than coal, for the manu- 
facture of pleasure vehicles, furniture or musical instru- 
ments. 

4. Passenger vehicles, furniture and musical instruments, 
which articles the undersigned finds are not essential to the 
national defense and security. 


Miscellaneous Washington Notes 


Coal taken out of the ground at Leavenworth, Kan., is 
to be regarded as Missouri coal, according to a ruling 
by the Fuel Administrator. This ruling gives the 
Leavenworth operators an advance of 60c. a ton in the 
price they may charge for their product. 

* * * 

Two prominent railroad men have been added to the 
staff of the Fuel Administrator. G. N. Snider, the coal 
traffic manager of the New York Central R.R., has been 
appointed as head of the transportation division, and 
A. S. Learoyd, general freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R., will represent the anthra- 
cite operators. 
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The Urbana, Illinois, station of the Bureau of Mines 
has been reorganized with the idea of increasing the 
amount of experimental work being done there. . The 
principal problems being studied at Urbana are sub- 
sidence and mine fires. 

x * 

An effort is being made to increase the number of 
mines on the Navy’s acceptable list. This has been made 
necessary by the heavy demands being made on the 
properties now on this list. The Bureau of Mines has 
been called upon to make the analyses which will be 
necessary and to report upon the capacity of mines 
likely to be eligible. 

% * 

No less than a dozen Government specialists are mak- 
ing studies of the occurrence of iron pyrite in coal mines. 
While there is some difference of opinion as to the possi- 
bility of producing any important quantity of pyrite 
from coal mines, it has been established positively that 
the recovery of pyrite at many mines can be made the 
source of sufficient revenue to add materially to the prof- 
its of operation. 

* %* * 

For the first time in their history, the nine anthra- 
cite railroads carried a gross tonnage of 52,291,445 
tons of coal during the first eight months of 1917. 
During the same period of the year preceding these 
roads carried 44,623,063 tons of anthracite. This is 
an increase of 17.18 per cent. and gives a clear indica- 
tion of the additional supplies of anthracite which are > 
going into distribution. The movement of anthracite 
during June, July and August was particularly notable. 
As compared with the corresponding months of last 
year, the percentage of increase is as follows: June, 
25.24; July, 24.38, and August, 28.35. 


* * * 


After having listened last week to the appeal of the 
state fuel administrators of Ohio and Michigan for 
more coal, Dr. Garfield agreed to a suspension of pri- 
ority order No. 1 for a period of twenty-four hours. 
The original order awarded priority to the transporta- 
tion of coal for transshipment by vessel to ports on 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. The twenty-four 
hours period selected was from midnight Sunday to 
Midnight Monday. This permitted mines in Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, Michigan and 
a part of West Virginia to load coal on that day ex- 
clusively, to fill orders that they had from consumers 
and dealers in Michigan and Ohio. 
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Illincis Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 17, 
at Springfield, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

American Association of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 4 to 7 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting, Dec. 5 and 6, at Pittsburgh, Penn. Secretary, 
H. D. Mason, Jr., 541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting, 
Dec. 14 and 15, at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Sec- 
retary, Charles W. Strickland, Sturgis, Kentucky. 


November 3, 1917 


“In the Carbon Hills” 


“In the Carbon Hills” is a beautiful romance laid in 
the heart of the bituminous coal fields in western Penn- 
sylvania. The writer, William H. Reynolds, in this, his 
fourth book of romance, has drawn from his own ex- 
perience when living as a miner among the people 
whose traits and characteristics he so truly describes. 

The book teems with interest from cover to cover, the 
author having interwoven with the daily struggles of 
those who toil underneath the ground those softer ele- 
ments of the human heart that tell of sympathy, venera- 
tion and love, and that make all mankind one in the 
sorrows and enjoyments of life. To read the book once 
is to turn back and read again many parts that help to 
broaden the mind and give the reader a truer insight 
into the aims, toil and hardships of a class of workers 
to whom the world must ever look for the production of 
what is the base of every industry—the source of light, 
heat and power. 

Coming, as it does, in the present war crisis that 
makes the work of the miner one of the greatest im- 
portance to the people and the nation, this simple tale 
of life and love interwoven will be read with increased 
interest, not alone by the mining fraternity whose for- 
tunes are cast in like surroundings, but by that great 
class of sympathizers who desire to know more of the 
inward life of those who toil and suffer underneath the 
ground. 

Greater interest will attach to the reading of this 
book when it is known that, a few years ago, its author 
met with a serious and almost fatal electrical accident 
by which he was permanently disabled for further 
physical toil. Mr. Reynolds’ talents and energy led him 
to devote what remaining strength came to him after 
several years of remedial treatment to writing these 
romances of his earlier mining experiences. This story 
of life, ‘In the Carbon Hills,” like those that preceded 
it, “Our Brother’s Child, and Other Stories,” and “The 
Tide of Destiny,” is based on facts—it is not fiction. 
The story is concerned with events of the first decade 
of the 20th century, and those familiar with mining 
events in those years will recognize the semblance of 
the facts narrated in the book to those that go to make 
up the history of coal mining in that period. 

The many friends of Mr. Reynolds will unite in 
wishing him the greatest success in the sale of this 
book, which is a credit to its author, whose disability 
has not prevented him from still doing his little part 
to uplift and hearten his former fellow workers. The 
book contains 253 pages and is neatly bound in cloth; 
its price is $1, postpaid. Subscriptions can be sent to 
the author, Box 403, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Canadian Fuel Regulations 


The Canadian government has authorized the regu- 
lations issued by the Fuel Controller respecting the im- 
portation and sale of coal, and these went into effect 
Nov. 1. Provision is made for the licensing of all im- 
porters and dealers in coal, who must apply for a per- 
mit before Nov. 21. Penalties are provided for doing 
business without a permit, and permits may be can- 
celled where any dealer has been found guilty of giving 
short weight, or where any other sufficient cause exists. 
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Every mine owner must enter into an agreement with 
the Fuel Controller fixing the maximum prices to be 
charged per ton. Brokers are allowed a maximum of 
30c. per ton; wholesalers, 35c. per ton, and retailers, 50c. 
per ton. These profits will be allowed over and above 
reasonable overhead and handling charges. 

Every two weeks an average will be struck by dealers 
of the cost of all coal on hand, which will be the gov- 
erning price for the following two weeks. To prevent 
hoarding of coal, it is provided that except between 
April and September inclusive, no consumer shall ob- 
tain any quantity of coal in excess of an estimated sup- 
ply for two months with a maximum allowance of three 
tons. 

In case of emergency the Fuel Controller will have 
power to requisition any quantity of coal in the posses- 
sion of any customer in excess of the legal supply. In 
working out this regulation, the mayor, reeve, warden 
or overseer of any municipality may be made the agent 
of the Fuel Controller. No charge is to be laid against 
any coal dealer or broker without first submitting the 
matter to the Fuel Controller. 


Mining Alaska Coal 


The Government railway has tapped two or three pro- 
ducing coal sections of southwestern Alaska that are 
steadily improving in quality of output. Secretary Lane 
is quoted as stating that the coal fields already opened 
are larger and richer than the Government had at first 
anticipated. 

Bituminous coal that is equal to the very good quality 
produced in West Virginia has been uncovered, and 
there are anthracite fields yet to be reached. Under the 
improved outlook the Government is to continue rail- 
road construction, even though the expense of materials 
and labor is very much higher than estimated, on the 
theory that the saving to the Navy in using Alaska coal 
will more than repay the increased cost of railroad con- 
struction. West Virginia navy coal now costs $14 to 
$15 per ton laid down on this coast; Alaska coal of good 
quality can be loaded aboard ship for about $4 or $5 
per ton. 

The Alaska Railroad Record, published by the engi- 
neering commission, indicates three coal areas now in 
process of development. At the Eska creek mine, bunk- 
houses, a powder house and primer house have lately 
been completed, and also a loading trestle and coal 
pocket for loading engines. An office building has been 
erected, five acres of land have been cleared, and cot- 
tages are under construction. Coal is being taken out 
of the Martin coal bed, and 2905 long tons were shipped 
to Anchorage in September. At the Chickaloon mine a 
crosscut is being driven and permanent improvements 
for mine operations are being completed. Around each 
of these mines a little community of schools, business 
houses and cottages is growing up. 

It will be the policy of the Government to open the 
mines and get access to the coal as rapidly as possible. 
By late spring of next year the engineering commission 
expects to be able to deliver coal in substantial quanti- 
ties to the Navy. With a $10 saving on each ton of coal 
so delivered, Alaska fuel will begin paying back to the 
nation the substantial sums advanced for the develop- 
ment work. 
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General Labor Review 


The three principal events to be recorded are the res- 
ignation of John P. White, resulting in the installation 
of Frank J. Hayes in his place, the arrangement for an 
increase in wage in nonunion districts and the disap- 
proval of the Southwest penalty clause by the Fuel 
Administrator. 

John P, White, whose service would have come to an 
end in December, resigned from the presidency of the 
United Mine Workers organization, Oct. 25, to assist the 
Fuel Administrator, Dr. H. A. Garfield, in his work. 
Though Mr. White, by starting strikes in all the nonunion 
regions on the entrance of this country into the war, threw 
a doubt on his patriotic purposes, nevertheless he has 
shown himself in other ways both patriot and statesman, 
and one is in a quandary whether to rejoice that his services 
are now to be given to the Government or to regret that 
he has ceased to serve the best and legitimate interests 
of the mine workers by acting as their prudent and worthy 
president. ; 

About his successor, Frank J. Hayes, little but good 
is known. He has been a stalwart supporter of John P. 
White and will doubtless carry on his policies, maintaining 
peace with honor. 


Nonunion Mines Can Secure Price Increase 


Mr. Garfield’s arrangement, by which 45c. was added to 
the price of coal in those fields where a wage agreement 
providing a satisfactory penalty clause had been made, 
did not look well to the nonunion operators who had 
no agreement of any kind, and therefore by the terms 
of the Government ukase could not raise their prices 
however much they might be compelled by competition 
and strikes to readjust their wage scales. However, Mr. 
Garfield gave the nonunion operators an attentive hearing 
and decided that operators in nonunion districts might 
collect fines if strikes were called and turn the money 
over to the Government for the use of the Red Cross. 
Where mine workers were locked out without cause, the 
Fuel Administration declared its intention to fine the oper- 
ators, giving the money thus collected to the Red Cross. 
It does not appear whether operators who compound with 
their striking mine workers without fining them for striking 
will themselves be subject to a fine. 


Garfield Objects to Lame Southwest Agreement 


Apparently, the Fuel Administrator is not satisfied with 
the penalty conditions in the Southwest. That region 
is a hotbed of industrial sedition. Strikes arise from 
many and often unheard of causes. New demands from 
the mine workers unknown to any contracts so far signed 
spring up from day to day. The men are in a constant 
fervor of discontent. 

As a result it is impossible to promise all the numerous 
maleontents in the various insignificant coal camps im- 
mediate consideration of their petty grievances. If then, 
these vain objectors to everything and nothing are denied 
immediate juridical service, they are by the terms of the 
agreement allowed to strike to their hearts’ content. Even 
if without this insufficient cause they go on strike, the 
fine is small—only 50c.—and the period during which it 
is payable is short. 

The Fuel Administrator does not seem to regard the 
Southwestern agreement as in any way satisfactory and 
may refuse to concede the 45c. increase to thejoperators 
who have signed it, thus signifying to the men they employ 
that they cannot have a wage increase till they bind 
themselves unmistakably to keep their contracts. 


The Fuel Administrator demands that the union mine 
workers immediately sign contracts satisfactory to him. He 
is now firmly aroused and will not stand for any nonsense. 

The differences between the mine workers and the Okla- 
homa Coal Operators’ Association now rest in the hands 
of four men, known as the scale committee. These four 
men—E. W. Hogan and Robert Blackbird, representing the 
operators, and E. F, Ross and B. F. Clevenger, looking after 
the mine workers’ interests—have been in session at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., but have reached no agreement. 

According to representatives of the operators, it is be- 
lieved an early settlement will be made, the only hitch 
remaining being the penalty clause. E. F. Ross, who is 
secretary of district No. 21 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, said: “I look for an early settlement and do 
not think there is any danger of a break. The penalty 
clause is all that is keeping back a settlement.” The 
strong action of Dr. Garfield is quite likely to resolve the 
the doubts of the mine workers and to cause them to run 
for the nearest cover. 


No News Is Always Good News 


The anthracite region is to be congratulated on the 
barreness of the field for labor news. Let us hope that 
in the period of the war a dearth of news may continue 
to mark the anthracite region. 

However, it is only fair to state that we hope soon to 
record an increase in wages in the anthracite region. We 
wish the anthracite miners and mine workers generally 
an increase in wage similar to that already granted in 
the bituminous regions. On general principles we did not 
approve of increased wages at this time in bituminous 
mines, for the cost of living had already been met 
by wage rises, work was more plentiful, if not as measured 
by days at least as measured in mine cars, which is indeed 
the true test. The number of days is not the correct 
criterion; it is the number of turns per week or per month. 
However, it was decided that the mine workers in the bitu- 
minous mines should receive more pay, and surely the 
anthracite worker is every bit as much entitled to it. 

The strike at the collieries of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. at Audenried, Honey Brook and Green Mountain, 
which involved 2000 men and related to the separation of 
slate from coal at the face of the breast, ended on Oct. 24, 
a satisfactory adjustment having been reached. The strike 
had lasted 4 days and had lowered the output 10,000 tons. 

Meanwhile there is a force more closely in accord with — 
modern ideas and aims, a Conciliation Board which settles 
affairs by contract and reason and not by industrial clashes. 
Some are still willing to wait for, and listen to, its man- 
dates in accord with the requirements of the contract. The 
contract binds the operator to the Conciliation Board; it 
should bind also all his employees. C, P. Neil, the umpire 
of the Conciliation Board, has decided that piece-work men 
who are confronted with the necessity of doing unusual 
extra work in the performance of their regular duties 
must be paid for that labor whether the company officials 
ordered it to be done or not. The case occurred at the 
Delaware & Hudson Co.’s mine, Coal Brook. The men 
found they had to take up a “bottom shelf” of rock in 
some of the beds. The company contended that the rates 
paid for the coal getting covered the lifting of this bottom 
shelf wherever it occurred. The company also stated that 
no order had been given to the miners to remove this 
rock. But Neil decided that it must be paid for never- 
theless, because the lifting of it was necessary and not 
anticipated in the contract. 


November 8, 1917 


At Last, Garfield’s Back Is Up 


At the conference held Oct. 31 at Washington between the 
Association of Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania and 
the United Mine Workers of District No. 2, progress was 
made toward a settlement. The presidents of the two as- 
sociations called upon the Fuel Administrator to discuss de- 
tails and were informed that if the operators and miners get 
together promptly, and compliance is made with the pro- 
visions of the President’s order of Oct. 27, the increase in 
wages will become effective on Nov. 1. The Fuel Adminis- 
trator made it plain that if there is undue delay in reaching 
an agreement, or a cessation of work at these or other 
mines, he will not consent to the proposed increases. 


Nonunion Strikers To Be Fined 


On Wednesday, Oct. 31, Dr. Garfield explained to a 
committee of coal operators from the nonunion fields how 
he expects the penalty provision to be applied. He has 
directed that the following notices be posted: 

The United States Fuel Administrator has directed that 
if any mine worker or group of mine workers in any 
way interrupts the operation of the mine or causes a 
strike, the operator shall deduct from the earnings of 
each employee, except those who continue at work, the 
sum of $1 per day for each day or fraction thereof that 
such mine worker fails to report for duty. All questions 
arising under the foregoing provision are subject to review 
by the United States Fuel Administrator. 

If a mine is closed or the men locked out by an operator, 
without just cause, the United States Fuel Administrator 
will impose upon and collect from such operator a fine 
at the rate of $1 per day for each mine worker affected, 

All fines imposed under this order shall be paid to the 
American Red Cross through the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 

Every mine operator shall file with the United States 
Fuel Administrator regular reports, on prescribed forms, 
giving him such information as will enable him to enforce 
the foregoing order. 

The committee that pointed out the situation in the non- 
union fields, which by the way produce one-third of the 
country’s coal, was headed by J. D. A. Morrow, general 
secretary of the National Coal Association. Other members 
of the committee were: S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Irwin 
Field; A. R. Hamilton, Central Pennsylvania Field; John 
K. Shaw, Fairmont Field; C. N. Streveli, Utah Field; 
George Wolfe, Tug River Field; Alexander Bonniman, 
Hazard Field; R.:L. Wildermuth, Logan, W. Va.; A. W. 
Calloway, Maryland Field; George W. St. Clair, Clinch 
Valley Field, W. L. Cole, Georges Creek Field, and T. W. 
Guthrie, Somerset County Field. 


Weeding Out the Culprits in Illinois 


With all the Illinois miners who were on strike last 
week back at work, a vigorous investigation has been 
started by the state officials to hunt down and expel 
from the union the agitators who are responsible for 
the strike which tied up for a week practically all the 
mines in the state. President Frank Farrington, in a 
statement issued at Springfield, declared that the agitators 
responsible for the recent troubles in the organization 
would be driven out as soon as the evidence against them 
is complete. 

“T have the names of most, of these men who have 
outraged every law of the union,” he said, “and I have 
the support of an overwhelming majority of the rank 
and file in the union in taking drastic action against them. 
The majority of the men are for discipline, and those who 
are not willing to obey the rules of the union cannot hold 
membership in it.” 

Three mines in Franklin County were the last to resume. 
An ultimatum from President Farrington brought them 
to time. He warned them that the charters of the locals 
involved would be revoked unless the men returned to 


work at once. 
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Farrington insists that 80 per cent. of the miners were 
opposed to the strike, but he does not explain how, when 
the question of a strike was raised, the votes of 20 per 
cent. could outweigh the votes of four times that number. 
The fact seems to be that when the local unions decided 
on a strike a large minority opposed it, but they were 
cried down by the majority, who thought they could compel 
the Government to grant the operators increased prices 
to countervail the wage increases provided in the Wash- 
ington agreement. As has been noted in previous issues, 
these wage increases were made contingent on an increase 
in price being granted to the coal producers. After the 
strike began, under threats of industrial conscription 
and expulsion from the union, the majority shifted and 
the men voted to return to work. 

The men who started the strike and were the leaders 
in it are denounced by the state officials as enemies of 
the union and of the country, and it is certain that they 
will be dealt with drastically. 

The Springfield miners, at the mass meeting at which 
they voted to return to work, adopted resolutions demand- 
ing of Administrator Garfield that Government control 
and operation of the mines be inaugurated as the only 
means of permanent peace in the mines. The meeting 
also demanded that a state convention of miners be called 
to consider the Washington agreement, which was de- 
nounced as in violation of the union constitution. It was 
declared that the union officials in making that agreement 
without action upon it by a convention of miners were 
overriding the constitution. 

The force of this complaint was considerably impaired 
by the fact that the men making it had overridden the 
constitution by several unauthorized strikes and by the 
fact that the Washington agreement was a concession of 
the operators which the mine workers could not reject if 
they would without violating their own contract. 

The primary ballot for the nomination of officers in the 
Illinois miners’ organization indicates that the majority of 
the miners now support their state officers in their stand 
on the strike question. The present officers were renomi- 
nated by large majorities. One hundred and sixty local 
unions voted to renominate Frank Farrington as president. 
Only 44 were found to vote for Frank Hefferly, of Collins- 
ville. Vice President Harry Fishwick was renominated by 
150 locals, and only 39 voted for Dan Pollock, of Belleville. 
Walter Nesbit received the vote of 181 locals for renomi- 
nation as secretary-treasurer, while 54 voted for A. Wieck, 
of Staunton. 


Washington’s Contract Difficulty 


No agreement has yet been reached between the wash- 
ington Coal Operators’ Association and the wage-scale 
committee of District No. 10, United Mine Workers of 
America, representing more than 6000 miners of the state. 
All the mines are affected as all are being operated under 
union conditions. 

The increases asked by the Washington mine workers 
are based on the agreement reached in Washington at the 
interstate joint conference of mine operators and mine 
workers in the Central Competitive Field. This agreement 
provided for an increase of 10c. a ton, 15 per cent. in the 
prices for yardage and deadwork and $1.40 a day for adult 


day laborers. ; 
The principal difficulty the mine workers and operators 


have met in the negotiations so far is in agreeing upon 
a fair apportionment of the 10¢. increase. Coal is mined 
under different conditions in the state, and the miners 
contend that a general advance of 10c. a ton would not 
be fair because the prices now paid the miners vary from 
60c. to as much as $1.25 a ton. This being the case, a 
10c. advance would give the 60c. men a large percentage 
increase and provide only a meager increase to the men 
who now are paid $1.25 per ton. However, uniform specific 
increases alone provide for the continuance of industry in 
mines where the great difficulty in producing the coal has 
caused a high tonnage scale to be paid. A mine cannot give 
a 20c. increase where a rival mine gives only 10c. 
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ID you ever sit down to write a memorandum on 

the coal industry for the calendar year? Did you 
ever try to record the mining progress of the last 
twelve months? If you had tried to write such a sum- 
mary of negligible items, you would have found that 
the progress is pitiful. Over decades there is some 
advance, it is true, but in no one year can we point 
to any lerge achievement. We go so slowly from prece- 
dent to precedent. 

Part of all this lack of development is due to labor. 
The laboring man has not been brought to the point of 
wishing and seeking a new manner of operation. He is 
rather suspicious of it all. A new manner of flying, a 
new way of submarining, a new method of aquaplaning 
arouses enthusiasm, but a new manner of mining, a 
different system of working, finds him cold. 

The trouble with him is in lack of technical education. 
We are told that education is “learning things.” Rather 
it is learning enthusiasm for things. Education is the 
getting of a start toward inquiry and progress or it is 
not education at all, for education rightly is the “lead- 
ing out” of the mind from half beliefs and half con- 
ceptions into a larger viewpoint. 

¥ %* 
NFORTUNATELY, what little education in mining 
matters there has been around coal camps has been 
class education. The aim has been to make a lot of 
enthusiastic mine foremen who would, as a result of the 
“leading out,” acquire an enthusiasm for efficiency, out- 
put, safety (it should be first) and economy. They get 
the enthusiasm and the knowledge, but it is class en- 

thusiasm and class knowledge. 

In fact it is so closely confined to the few, that the 
rank and file in the mine seem to regard it as a pleasure 
to resist all that the enthusiasm of the mine foreman 
would create. What is needed is mass education. It is 
worth while creating it. We shall never have a good 
mine so long as we have all the interest in safety, 
progress, economy, efficiency and management centered 
in two or three men. 

These desirable entities will only ccme when we have 
team play. They will only arrive when every man in 
the mine has been brought to take part in the game him- 
self. Nowadays, all the industries are getting their 
trade schools... Cleverly and methodically arranged, 
these schools prove extremely attractive, and they give 
the workman a new idea—‘What is worth preparing 
for, is worth doing well.” 

* * * 


HERE should be no “common labor” or “common 

laborers” in this world. Every one should be a 
specialist, and this should be true in the mine. The 
miner should have his ribs in the line of sights, his 
neck ended at exactly the’ right point, his props set 
with workmanlike precision, his track laid without turns 
or twists or humps, his face square and of right width, 
his undercut properly spragged, his shot at the correct 


angle, of the right length, properly charged and safely 
tamped with clay. It should be a principle to do things 
the right way, the safe way (again, that should be writ- 
ten first) and the efficient way. 

Miners should learn that this is a duty not to the 
operator but to themselves, their wives, their families 
and the public at large. They should learn that the 
public needs can only be secured by every man doing 
his bit of the whole large work that must be done if the 
world at large is to be clothed and fed. This should be 
the training of the schools. But it must always be en- 
forced by the example of the operator and his aids. 

If the school teaches the pupil to have an enthusiasm 
for his work, he will welcome a new and better way of 
doing it. The workman trained in the school will be 
willing to divide with the operator the profit of new 
methods of operation. Men who regard their work as 
a real vocation, who delight in it, are willing to try even 
at a loss some new way of performing an old trick; 
and a man only partly inculcated, only reasonably in- 
culcated, into this better way of thinking will be willing 
to make a fair and honest division of the profits that 
will arise from the inauguration of a new system or a 
new machine and certainly will give it a fair trial. 

%* * * 


OWEVER, one who has traveled around with the 

American Institute of Mining Engineers from 
metal mine to metal mine and seen how day work, 
despite high wages, permits of low cost in the extrac- 
tion of mineral, one who has made a careful search 
of metal-mine records and found how cheaply other 
minerals are mined as compared with coal, is disposed 
to question whether the last word to utter is not a 
diatribe against piece work, at least against piece work 
as practiced in the coal mines. 

There is an explanation needed from the coal industry 
when it is shown that the Alaska Gold Mines Co. can 
produce quartz rock from an underground mine for 
38.4c. per ton with the Alaskan wage scale to contend 
with. That was the price in 1916. The ore breaking 
cost 29.3c. per ton, mine tramming 6.5c. and ore trans- 
portation 2.6c. per ton. The price for orebreaking, 
which includes loading and all other like costs, is almost 
unbelievable. 

* * * 

N THE future there is likely to be a movement toward 

day labor. The men will be given a better oppor- 
tunity to work efficiently; they will receive the most 
efficient tools; they will be intelligently supervised; they 
will receive every facility in operation—and they will 
produce. They will be willing to do their work as 
ordered because they will make as much doing it in that 
way as in any other way. 

No longer will they be kept waiting for cars; waiting 
for props; delayed by smoke; nor will they sit around 
when a switch is put in, but will help to shape up the 
rib and the clay to fit the turn. The job system is a 
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poor system. It is predicated on inefficient supervision 
and dishonest unenthusiastic men. An intensive system 
and good men will make day labor the more profitable 
way to run a coal operation. 

But if that is not favored, try the duplicate system 
like the railroads; pay a man so much per day and so 
much per unit of accomplishment. The payment per 
day will give you a profit on the advantages you afford 
the workmen, will pay you for all your endeavors to 
make him a better producing unit, while the payment 
per unit of accomplishment will give him an induce- 
ment to do a good day’s work. 


Spontaneous Stockpile Fires 


N THE present time of coal scarcity it is interesting 

to note that some firms holding contracts have been 
enabled to accumulate appreciable stocks. In several 
instances of late fires have broken out in such stockpiles. 
Some of these fires have required considerable time and 
the expenditure of sizable amounts of money to get 
under control. 

It would appear that such fires might originate from 
one or the other of two causes—incendiarism or spon- 
taneous heating. While it is doubtless true that de- 
struction of its fuel reserve would be a quick method of 
at least embarrassing a railroad or an industrial coal 
consumer, yet it is believed that most of the stockpile 
fires that have developed recently have been due to spon- 
_taneous combustion. In order to escape detection in 
the early stages of such a fire, the incendiary would be 
constrained to work with extreme wariness. Coal 
stocks are usually guarded. Furthermore, a firebug 
would necessarily be compelled to work upon the ex- 
terior of the coal pile, or from the outside inward. 
Spontaneous heat on the other hand is invariably most 
intense in the interior of a pile, and it is well below 
the pile surface that firing starts from this cause. 

As is well known, freshly mined bituminous coal of 
any variety possesses a more or less marked affinity 
for oxygen, and the absorption of this gas by the coal is 
accompanied by an increment of heat. If this heat is 
not dissipated as rapidly as it is generated, a rise in 
temperature ensues. This rise in temperature renders 
possible an increase in the rate of absorption of oxygen 
by the coal. Thus the more a coal heats the more rap- 
idly may it heat. If the temperature rises beyond a cer- 
tain critical point, serious results may follow. 

The rise in temperature of stocked coal may be hin- 
dered and retarded by many circumstances. Water 
adhering to the surface and soaked into the structure of 
the material to a slight extent must be evaporated be- 
fore any dangerous rise in temperature is possible. Con- 
sequently, the critical temperature is ordinarily about 
180 deg. F., since at about this temperature the moisture 
in the coal pile dries out quite rapidly. Once the coal is 
dry it may heat speedily and soon attain a temperature 
where actual ignition takes place. 

It was formerly considered that sulphur in the form 
of iron pyrites was the substance in coal that caused 
spontaneous ignition. Experiments would indicate, 
however, that this sulphur compound while doubtless to 
some extent aiding in the heating process is not entirely 
responsible for it. Many coals that do not contain pyrite 
in appreciable amounts will fire spontaneously if con- 
ditions conducive to such ignition are present. 
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The conditions under which coal may be stocked 
without danger of spontaneous ignition vary with the 
kind, size and condition of coal. Fine coal, since small 
particles spread more surface to the air in comparison 
to their weight than do large ones, is much more liable 
to heat than are lumps. Consequently, sized lump coal 
may be stocked with safety to a much greater depth 
than may slack or run-of-mine. 

The percentage of voids in a coal pile also probably 
plays an important réle in spontaneous heating. Of 
course, if there were no voids in a coal pile there would 
be no circulation of air, no oxygen would be absorbed 
and consequently no heating would develop. On the 
other hand, if the percentage of voids is large (probably 
40 to 50 per cent. in unpacked sized lump), the circula- 
tion of air is free and whatever heat is generated is 
rapidly dissipated—that is, carried away by the air. 
Somewhere between these two extremes there is a con- 
dition where the heat generated by oxidation is not car- 
ried away with sufficient rapidity to prevent an 
appreciable rise in temperature. This heating effect is 
cumulative, since the coal oxidizes more rapidly at a 
high than at a low temperature. 

No fixed and definite rules for safely stocking coal 
can be laid down. In general, however, the following 
considerations should be borne in mind: 

Freshly mined or freshly broken coal heats more 
readily than does coal long mined or not freshly broken; 
consequently, a coal that does not break easily, or one 
that has undergone a long railroad haul, might be safely 
stocked to a greater depth than a freshly mined and 
friable coal of the same chemical composition. _ 

Lump coal, especially sized lump, may be safely 
stocked to a greater depth than run-of-mine or slack. 

Stocking coal under water is a sure and positive pre- 
ventive of spontaneous combustion in the stockpile. 

Experience would indicate that in outdoor storage 
run-of-mine coal of almost any variety may be stocked 
to a depth of 3 to 4 ft.; freshly mined or freshly crushed 
slack of almost any variety stocked to a depth of about 
10 ft. is liable to heat, and some varieties thus treated 
are almost sure to fire if left undisturbed. 


Patriotism in Anthracite Region 


T IS for our country’s need that we must produce, for 

the benefit of the public good. Therefore, cultivate 
patriotism; therefore, preach altruism. In their patri- 
otic devotion the anthracite operators had flag raisings 
and speech making as a means of expressing the senti- 
ment that animated them. As a result the anthracite 
mine worker, though 40 per cent. foreign, is buying 
bonds and mining more coal than ever. Had the bitu- 
minous operator been half as patriotic as the anthracite 


-operator, or at least shown his feeling half as clearly, 


he would not now be complaining so much and so truth- 
fully about the unwillingness of the employee to do the 
best that is in him. 

There is patriotism, there is service in us all. Only 
let care be taken to tell us our duty to our country, and 
we will all serve with devotion. The work of rousing 
the public of mining towns should never have been left 
to chance or to the local newspapers. Time should have 
been given to the work. A day or two of idleness at the 
mine would have set the people right on the matter. 
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DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN AUCHINCLOSS 
BREAKER 


First electric-driven anthracite coal breaker 





GOODMAN LOCOMOTIVE AT THE WABASH MINE OF THE 
WESTERN INDIANA MINING CO., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Snapshots 1n Coal Mining 
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POWER PLANT, GLEN AYR COAL MINE, TERRE 
HAUTE, IND. 





PIVOTING ROCK DUMP TRUCK AT LYKENS COLLIERY, 
SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO., LYKENS, PENN. 


Illustration shows car in dumped position and safety device 
thrown so as to prevent car from dropping back. These cars are 
thrown in dumping position when run on dump and before dump 
truck is run from pier, allowing the men plenty of room to stand 
aside during the operation. Should any accidents occur the car 
remains in this position until it has been dumped and returned 
to the pier. The lowering of the car gives it momentum enough 
to run off the dump. In the background can be noticed an empty 
truck at pier 
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Shotfiring in Mines 


Letter No. 1—In his letter on “Practices in Blasting 
Coal,” Coal Age, Oct. 18, p. 645, U. S. Wilson gives, as 
the main reason for the employment of shotfirers, the 
fact that since these men are supposed to fire the shots 
singly, slowly and in rotation in order to allow sufficient 
time between them for the dissipation of the gases and 
the settling of the dust, there would be much less danger 
of an explosion than if all the shots, perhaps several 
hundred, were to be fired by the miners in a few minutes 
at the end of the shift. That such a procedure would 
produce, at practically the same time and in the pres- 
ence of flame, great quantities of explosive gases and 
dust clouds throughout the workings is certain. 

In saying that the wholesale firing of shots in a 
coal mine is more liable to produce an explosion than 
the firing of shots singly and at intervals sufficient for 
the removal of the gases and the settling of the dust, 
Mr. Wilson is only rehearsing what we read in all text- 
books on mining and mine explosions. This view is 
so plausible and the explanation offered in its support 
appears so reasonable, at first glance, that it has seemed 
useless to question its correctness or to spend time and 
effort in attempting to verify its truth. The result is 
that the statement in the textbooks has been and still 
is generally accepted as true. But, further inquiry into 
the matter promises to show that the textbook writers 
were mistaken in their conclusion. 

Careful study of the character of the mixture of 
gases liberated by the ignition of black powder leads 
to the conclusion that such mixture, according to the 
results of laboratory tests, contains about 32 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide and is incapable of promoting or 
maintaining an explosion. I have good reasons for of- 
fering the suggestion that the presence of this mix- 
ture, in fairly large quantity, will have a decided quench- 
ing effect on the flame of an explosion that is already 
under way. 

In view of this and for other reasons that I will not 
mention at this time, it appears that if the occurrence 
of explosions is sought to be lessened by the method of 
firing shots alone, the process advocated by Mr. Wilson 
should be reversed and all the shots, in all parts of the 
mine, should be fired simultaneously and not singly, or 
firing should proceed in one section of the mine at a 
time. JOHN VERNER, 

Chariton, Iowa. Former State Mine Inspector. 


Working Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal 


Letter No. 5—The working of the No. 8 Pittsburgh 
coal seam has long perplexed the mining fraternity, as 
far as preventing squeezes, creeps, falls of roof and the 
extraction of pillar coal are concerned. 

An experience of several years, in working this seam, 
along the Ohio River, has convinced me that there has 
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been little improvement made in the methods employed 
to overcome the difficulties that are particularly annoy- 
ing in this section. It is true that some new methods 
have been adopted, from time to time, but these have 
only been partially successful. 

The particular characteristics of the Pittsburgh No. 
8 seam that render the mining of this coal more difficult 
are the nature of the roof and floor, which are composed 
chiefly of fireclay and an admixture of lime. This for- 
mation is particularly susceptible to the climatic con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture. 

The greatest trouble is experienced in the summer 
months when the tendency of the roof and floor forma- 
tions to swell is greater than in the winter season. 
Trouble of this sort is more apparent on the intake en- 
tries, close to the mine openings, and the resulting 
roof falls are not as frequent in the interior workings 
of the mines. I have found that the creeping or heav- 
ing of the floor can be prevented almost wholly by in- 
creasing the size of the villars supporting the roof and 
protecting the entries. 


INSUFFICIENT PILLAR SUPPORT A COMMON ERROR 


My observation, during several years, leads me to 
think that engineers have made the common error of 
laying out these mines according to the same plan, 
which they have observed was the practice in the imme- 
diate vicinity. In other words, they have followed the 
example set by those who have preceded them. They 
seem to have exercised no judgment of their own in 
regard to the size of pillars required in the different 
sections. It would appear that nine mines out of ten 
are laid out with the same size of room and entry 
pillars, whether the covering is 50 ft. or 500 ft. in thick- 
ness. The thickness of the seam and depth of cover 
are factors that seem seldom to have been considered. 

To make my meaning clear, let me suppose that a 
mine is started by a drift or slope opening where the 
cover is approximately 100 ft. thick. The development 
of the mine proceeds and entries and rooms are soon 
being driven under the mountain where the cover has 
increased to 500 ft. or more in thickness; but the pil- 
lars remain the same size as when the mine was first 
opened. Certainly, this cannot be claimed to be good 
mining practice, as it stands to reason that pillar sup- 
ports should increase in size in proportion to the burden 
they must carry. 

It is typical of mines operating in the Pittsburgh 
No. 8 seam that they are opened on the double-entry 
system, or a modification of that system, which permits 
an early extraction of the coal and the recovery of iron, 
ties, timber and other material, which were often lost 
in the use of earlier methods. If this seam gives off 
considerable gas, the tendency has been to use small pil- 
lars in both entries and rooms, which reduces the ex- 
pense and labor of driving the necessary crosscuts for 
ventilation. Three machine cuts on each side of the rib 
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generally suffice, and no switch or track is required to 
load out the coal from the cut. 

I have prepared a plan that will be found to give 
ample pillar support to all entries, including the main 
roads, face entries and room headings. The purpose of 
this plan is to prevent future losses and the annoyance 
caused by squeeze and creep, which always result when 
the pillar supports are insufficient for the protection of 
the openings. The plan shows four main entries, the 
two center ones being separated by a 40-ft. pillar and 
protected by flanking pillars 100 ft. in width. The 
two outer entries can be used as return air-courses, 
while the two center ones are the main roads and intake 
airways for the entire mine. 

The face entries are driven to the right and left 
of the main roads and at distances of 1050 ft. apart. 
The room entries are driven off the face entries, at in- 
tervals of 400 ft. The rooms are driven on 30-ft. cen- 
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ters to the right and left of the room headings. A fea- 
ture of this plan, however, is that the face headings are 
protected by flanking pillars’100 ft. wide, as indicated 
in the figure. 

Long observation and practice with machine mining, 
in this section, convinces me that a larger percentage 
of coal can be recovered when the rooms are not driven 
more than 200 ft. in length. This is about the limit 
of roorns under the weak roof in this seam. The saving 
in cleaning up falls, particularly at the present union 
prices, more than pays for the extra yardage required 
to drive the butt entries a little closer to each other. 

The distance, 1050 ft., between the face entries, is an 
arbitrary distance that resulted from measuring the 
extent of our property and spacing these entries at 
equal distances apart to correspond to that measure- 
ment. I would suggest that, for the purpose of better 
fire protection, which is needful in the working of this 
seam, room entries driven to the right and left of the 
face entries should be stopped before they meet each 
other, say at a length of 500 ft. each. The 50-ft. barrier 
left between the heads of these entries will enable eaci 
section to be isolated and sealed off separately, should 
a fire occur that would make this necessary. 

Wheeling, W. Va. R. Z. VIRGIN, Supt. 
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Letter No. 6—It appears from the letter of E. O. Car- 
ney, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509, that he has avoided the 
mistake so often made of opening up a new tract of 
coal land without first studying the conditions in the 
seam and getting together all the data that will enable 
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one to make a right choice of the method of working to 
be adopted. 

From the description given of this seam and the dif- 
ficulties encountered in working the adjoining mine, it 
is quite clear that the small pillars left in that mine 
were the chief cause of the heaving of the bottom. The 
soft shale underlying the coal would hardly be strong 
enough to resist even the comparatively slight pressure 
due to the 8 to 10 ft. of soapstone and 20 to 30 ft. of 
limestone overlying this coal. Not having made ample 
provision against squeeze, by leaving large pillars, it is 
not strange that much trouble was experienced by the 
heaving of the shaly bottom. 


SUGGESTS THE RETREATING SYSTEM 


Let me suggest, briefly, that I would open up this 
seam by driving a double entry on the butts of the coal, 
making the entry pillars 65 ft. in width. I would open 
rooms to the right and left of these entries, on 42-ft. 
centers, driving the rooms 24 ft. wide, which would 
make the room pillars 18 ft. wide. I believe that the 
rooms could be driven 250 ft. deep on the dip side and 
300 ft. deep on the rise side of the entries, provided the 
seam has any inclination. Probably 85 per cent. of 
this coal can be mined by machines. 

If practicable, the butt entries should be driven to the 
boundary line, before opening any rooms. The rooms 
should be started at the inby end of the butt entries 
close to the boundary and worked out on the retreating 
plan, drawing back the pillars as quickly as the rooms 
reach the limit. The entry pillars and stumps should 
also be drawn back as quickly as the rooms are finished, 
and all tee-iron and good timbers should be taken 
out and used in other places where they are needed. 
This plan will avoid the necessity of cleaning up old 
rooms, later, when the pillars are to be drawn back. 

Should trouble be experienced by reason of water 
finding its way into the mine, immediate attention 
should be given to its removal. The water should not 
be allowed to spread in the workings or to accumulate 
on the roads, as this will give much trouble by soften- 
ing the bottom and causing it to heave. 

Wes’ Leisenring, Penn. R. W.. LIGHTBURN. 


Shaft vs. Slope Opening 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry in regard to 
the most desirable form of opening for the working of 
a practically level seam lying 118 ft. below the surface 
and having no outcrop on the property, as described by 
Thomas Harris, Coal Age, Sept. 29, p. 551, permit me 
to say that, while there is probably no comparison to be 
made between a shaft and slope opening, in respect to 
the first cost of the operation, or the initial investment 
required to put the plant on a working basis, it will 
be generally allowed that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the later operating expenses. 

Much will depend on the conditions and equipment, 
but it may happen that a slope opening will present 
advantages, in the operation of the mine, that will far 
offset the somewhat greater first cost of the slope as 
compared with a shaft. In the first place the sinking 
of a shaft is generally more difficult than the driving 
of a slope. The shaft must be kept plumb to insure the 
perfect running of the cages in hoisting. The work 
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requires special equipment of tools and material, much 
of which cannot be utilized in the later operation of the 
mine. 

On the other hand, the sinking of a slope is an under- 
taking of which any experienced miner is capable. The 
work does not present the dangers of shaft sinking; 
repairs are more easily and quickly made, as required 
later; and the equipment, especially the pumps, is such 
as can be used in the further development of the mine. 

The necessary arrangements, in respect to haulage, 
are more elaborate at the bottom of a shaft than on a 
slope bottom. At the bottom of a shaft, trips of cars 
arrive at intervals, the same as on a slope bottom. But, 
hoisting in a shaft requires that the cars must be un- 
coupled and handled one or two at a time. On the 
other hand, a trip of cars arriving at the bottom of a 
slope can be hoisted at once to the tipple, without any 
delay caused by having to uncouple the cars and handle 
them separately. In most cases bottom men will not 
be required on a slope, as a boy or the motorman can 
attend to coupling the trip to the slope rope. 


ADVANTAGE OF ROTARY DUMP AND SLOPE OPENING 


Again, while it is true that cars arrive, one or two 
at a time, at regular intervals, at the head of a shaft, 
while the trips hoisted from a slope reach the tipple at 
irregular intervals, which naturally causes some irreg- 
ularity in dumping, even this objection is now largely 
overcome by the ability to dump an entire trip of cars 
at once, by means of a continuous rotary dump. 

It will be granted generally that such an equipment 
makes the hoisting from a slope much simpler, both at 
the bottom and the top, than is possible in respect to a 
shaft. No uncoupling of the cars is required, but the 
entire trip is run into the long rotary dump, the turn- 
ing of which deposits the contents of the cars in the 
chutes below. The dump is then righted, and the trip 
hauled back into the mine. This saving is only possible 
in hoisting from a slope. Even when an automatic 
dumping cage is installed in a shaft, the cars must still 
be uncoupled and coupled again at the shaft bottom, on 
each arrival and departure of a trip. 

In closing, it may be of interest to mention the fact that, 
in some coal countries where native or black labor is 
employed, it is customary to sink slopes instead of 
shafts to reach level seams lying a considerable distance 
below the surface. - This method of opening mines, in 
those countries,.is preferred because there is not the 
same difficulty in securing labor, in slope mines where 
the men can walk in and out, as in shaft mines where 
they must be hoisted to the surface. There is often, be- 
sides, a difference in the regulations governing the work- 
ing of shafts and slopes, which makes the slope open- 
ings preferable. KAPPA. 

Montreal, Canada. 


Qualified Mine .Foremen 

Letter--No.. 5—In giving a definition of the term 
“foreman,” I want to make it stronger than that given 
in Webster, which seems to describe his outward appear- 
ance but does not get under his coat. My idea of a fore- 
man is one who stands as “a man” among men—one 
who can command the respect and confidence of both 
employer and employees. 
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One’s meaning is often made clearer by way of con- 
trast, and my idea of what constitutes a qualified mine 
foreman will, perhaps, be better understood by a brief 
description of a mine foreman I once knew who was, I 
believe, as disqualified for the position he held as he 
was unfitted for good society and citizenship. 

Standing 5 ft. 103 in. in his stocking feet and weigh- 
ing 227 lb., looking well informed and possessing a 
wide experience in coal mining, he was a man that 
would be regarded as capable of filling every require- 
ment for the position of mine foreman. At the age of 
25, this man was physically what many would consider 
a perfect man—strong as a lion, full of stored-up 
energy, bright and quick to learn, broad-minded and 
possessed of good judgment; he was a good mixer, a 
leader among his associates. 

At the age of 45, when he should have developed a 
strong mind and body and have risen to a place of 
prominence in the town where he resided, we find him, 
instead, a physical wreck, notwithstanding his stalwart 
frame. Twenty years of dissipation have made him 
a big, flabby sot, red-nosed, blear-eyed, cross, irascible 
and profane. 

As far as his knowledge of mining is concerned, this 
specimen of humanity is a qualified foreman; but how 
many operators would risk the influence of such a man 
over the other employees if given charge of a mine? 
As “water cannot rise to a level higher than its source,” 
so nothing better could be expected of the men placed 
in charge of such a boss. 


A HIT AT THE “EQUALLY COMPETENT MAN” 


I am not arguing for a goody-goody or sissified fore- 
man; but there is a happy medium in the choice of 
men for that position. With others, I have been sur- 
prised at the letting down of the bars, in regard to the 
employment of uncertified men as mine foremen, in 
Pennsylvania. Let me say, here, that a qualified fore- 
man should know all that the “equally competent man”’ 
knows, of the Pennsylvania law and then some. 
Very few of these ‘equally competent” men are 
familiar with the requirements of the mining law, 
which should be the base of a man’s knowledge who is 
fitted to act as foreman of a mine. 

Besides the knowledge of the mining law, a foreman 
should understand the compass and have a practical 
working knowledge of the entire mechanical equipment 
of amine. It is not necessary that he should be able to 
operate the different machines employed, but he should 
know what work each machine can do when properly 
handled and in good condition. He should know the 
value of good equipment to the extraction of the coal 
and operation of. the mine. 

A qualified foreman will study his employer closely, 
understand his methods and follow out his system and 
plans. He should not hesitate, however, to suggest 


what may appeal to: him as promising better results, 


but, he will generally find that his superior in office is 


‘like the man from Missouri who must be shown facts 


in proof of the statements and claims regarding the 
proposed change. This, a qualified foreman will be able 
to do in support of his proposition. 

By reading and studying continually, a qualified man 
will be able to handle almost any of the problems that 
arise in practice. His knowledge will not be, in every 
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case, gained by experience with a similar situation; but 
will rather be the result of his education and training. 
Let me say, in closing, that comparatively few fore- 
men may have to contend in practice with the many 
problems that are set forth, from time to time, in Coal 
Age, but the reading of these problems will make the 
man better equipped for meeting the same or similar 
situations when they arise in the mine. The qualified 
foreman is not the man who stops studying when he 
has passed the examination and obtained his certificate, 
but he continues to read and study all the harder. 
Osceola Mills, Penn. S. D. HAINLEY. 





Letter No. 6—The discussion relating to the qualifica- 
tions of mine foremen has recalled to my mind the system 
used in French mines, where all mine workers were 
graded according to their ability and intelligence. 

The mines in France are under the direct charge of a 
mining engineer, a general inside foreman and as many 
district foremen and overseers as may be thought nec- 
essary to conduct the work efficiently. The foremen 
are chosen from the best practical miners, in a manner 
that I will describe. The word “miner,” as there used, 
only applied to those men who had attained a first-grade 
rating in their work. The grading of all workers is 
conducted independently of any religious, political or 
fraternal influence. Every worker has the same oppor- 
tunity to advance. The system is as follows: 


A GRADED SYSTEM OF ADVANCEMENT 


Boys enter the mine for work, at the age'of 13 or 14 
years. They are first employed as trappers and not per- 
mitted to work at the face until they are 18 years of age. 
A boy starts with a grade of 64, which marks him as an 
apprentice, and the highest grade, attainable only by a 
competent miner, is 10. The wages are rated by the 
same scale, 63: 10. 

For two years after starting to work at the face, the 
helper is awarded a half-grade mark every six months, 
so that his grade, at the end of the two years, is 83-if 
he has done well. From that time on, however, his 
advancement depends wholly on the success of his efforts 
and the ability he displays in performing his work. At 
the best, a man can scarcely attain a grade of 10 before 
he is 25 years of age, and many men never reach the 
ninth grade. 


THE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINE FOREMEN 


It is to the men who have attained the tenth grade 
that the mining engineer looks for his future foremen. 
Such men are able to do any job inside of a mine, 
whether in low or high coal and in flat or highly pitch- 
ing seams, varying from a few degrees to vertical. 

Whenever a few men are sent to perform a certain 
work they are placed in charge of a tenth-grade man, 
who is responsible for their safety and the work they 
do. No miner of a lesser grade than 10 is permitted to 
work alone, whether it be to clean up a fall, timber a 
place or lay rails or switches. 

When a man who has gained the tenth grade is desired 
for the position of foreman, and agrees to work for the 
place, he must first undergo a period of training, during 
which time he will be given charge of special work that 
is more difficult and which will give him the experience 
required of a foreman. He may be sent to drive a tun- 
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nel through the rock to connect with another seam, or 
to sink a blind pit for the purpose of prospecting the 
underlying measures. 

If the man makes good in the work he is appointed 
to do, he is later given a position as overseer under a 
district foreman. As overseer, it is the man’s duty to 
come to the office every night to receive instructions on 
the theory and principles of mining, mine gases and 
ventilation. Should he show sufficient intelligence in 
this line, he may be appointed to the position of district 
foreman, in less than a year. 

There is a great difference in the rapidity with which 
men advance, in the different stages required of them, 
before they can be chosen for the higher positions. I 
recall one instance of a man, who, at 30 years of age, 
became first manager of a mine where over 900 men 
were employed. There were overseers above 50 years of 
age working under his orders. This fact shows that 
choice was made of the most efficient men to fill the 
more responsible positions. 

I do not want to be understood as being opposed to 
the certification of mine foremen. My idea is that cer- 
tificates should only be given to applicants who, in ad- 
dition to their technical knowledge of mining, show that 
they have had a good practical experience in all inside 
work, and are qualified to assume the responsibilities 
pertaining to the position of mine foreman. Since com- 
ing to this country, it has been my desire to take the 
examination and secure a certificate of competency, and 
I expect to do that as soon as I can obtain my citizen- 
ship papers. I want to be fully qualified in every way 
to fill the position of foreman. GASTON LIBIEZ. 

Peru, Ill. 


The Handling of Men 


Letter No. 2—The Foreword in Coal Age, Sept. 8, 
touches upon a very important item in the successful 
conduct of any operation. Experience has taught us 
that to handle men successfully it is necessary to cater 
somewhat to their likes and dislikes. 

Always, the work in hand depends as much on the 
worker as upon the capital that furnishes the material 
and means for its performance; and, for this reason, 
it is necessary to consider the conditions that affect the 
workers and to treat them as men and not as machines. 

My motto has ever been to give the same careful at- 
tention to the most humble worker in my charge, as to 
others of greater importance. I try to place myself in 
the worker’s shoes and consider what I would want for 
working the ‘‘bad place” or dealing with the unfavor- 
able conditions with which he is surrounded. I have 
always tried to make the compensation for labor equal 
to the requirements, and have found this method far 
superior to the pick-handle method of dealing with men, 
and which I had experienced, to my sorrow, when a 
boy. 

One instance that I recall will illustrate what I mean 
by the ‘“pick-handle”’ method. It occurred when I 
was 13 years of age. It was my duty to push empty 
mine cars, or “‘tubs,”’ as we called them, around the shaft 
bottom. Each descending cage brought down two empty 
cars, and I and another boy of my age each took one 
of these cars to push around onto the other side of the 
shaft ready to be hauled into the mine. 
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It happened one day that my car jumped the track, 
and I said a naughty word, which the undermanager or 
pit boss overheard. Calling us both into his office, or 
“shanty,” close by, and putting two boys in our place, 
he proceeded to ask who had been swearing. The result 
was that I was ordered to lower my pants, and, taking 
my head between his knees, he inflicted six hardy blows 
with a heavy belt. Then, saying the last did not count, 
he landed a seventh ‘for luck” on my little bottom. 

Such was the treatment given a poor little 13-year 
old kid, who was to be taught a life’s lesson. Little 
thought was given to the fact that I was the sole sup- 
port of a family of seven, consisting of an invalid 
father, a good kind-hearted mother, and four brothers 
and sisters. My wage of 6s., about $1.50 a week, or a 
shilling for a 10-hour day, together with about the same 
amount from the ‘Permanent Relief Fund,” was the 
entire income on which we subsisted. 

It was not my habit to swear, and the chance word 
that slipped my lips might better have been met with 
a gentle admonition. My punishment was highly en- 
joyed by the boss who administered it, two surveyors 
and my boy partner, all of whom stood by laughing 
heartily. To further humiliate me, a basket of good 
“eats” was uncovered and all, including my partner, 
partook while I looked on. 


EFFECT OF AN EARLY LESSON 


This trifling incident, however, has remained with 
me through life and taught me to consider the “under 
dog” always when handling men. The more ragged the 
coat, the keener has been my desire to find out why the 
coat was ragged. Seldom do the harsh words of a 
foreman reach the ears of the superintendent or oper- 
ator. I believe few of the higher mine officials would 
thank their foreman for the use of harsh words. Harsh 
words spring from a selfish and brutish disposition that 
is characterized, in general, by incompetence on the part 
of men using them. In my opinion, one of the chief 
essentials in the handling of labor is the elimination of 
a foreman or boss who shows his incompetence by the 
harsh manner in which he treats the men in his charge. 

An amusing incident that occurred recently in a boiler 
plant shows how a competent fireman taught an officious 
individual the lesson of minding his own business. A 
cap blew off the steam line above one of the boilers. 
Instantly, the fireman in charge rushed and shut off the 
valve that controlled the escaping steam. A helper in 
the employ of the company, conscious that his superiors 
were watching, quickly mounted to the top of the boiler 
with the cap, which he managed to place over the opening 
in the pipe but was unable to secure it in place. Observ- 
ing this, the fireman, whose duty it was to repair the 
damage, opened the valve for a moment to the amuse- 
ment of the observers, and closed it quickly, thereby 
again blowing the cap from the pipe. The incident 
causeG no little excitement and amusement at the ex- 
pense of the helper, whose chagrin showed that he had 
been taught the lesson needed. 

In closing, let me say that the “mailed fist,” or harsh 
words and curses of a foreman may accomplish the de- 
sired result at the time; but these are but the lance of 
incompetence that penetrates, at last, the vital spot in a 
successful operation. Such means destroy the spirit 
of codperation among the workers. It must be remem- 
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bered that the most perfect mechanical equipment of 
a mine is handicapped or rendered useless, unless the 


mine Officials in charge possess a drawing power that will 


invite the spirit of codperation among their employees. 
Berlin, Penn. JOSEPH A. GREAVES. 





Leter No. 3—The several letters that have been writ- 
ten, urging the necessity of mine discipline, together 
with the Foreword in Coal Age, Sept. 8, entitled ‘“‘The 
Handling of Men,’ prompt me to offer a few thoughts 
on these two subjects, which are so closely related that 
the one suggests the other. 

For the successful handling of men in the operation 
of a mine, discipline is an essential requirement, just 
as the “square deal’’ is an essential factor in the pro- 
motion of efficiency among mine workers. As stated 
in the Foreword, however, one of the most difficult 
things to acquire is the “ability to hand out a square 
deal.” Let me suggest a few rules that are safe ones 
to follow in the handling of men. 

First, create a respect among the men for your given 
word, by making few promises and strictly fulfilling 
those that are made. 

Second, show your appreciation for honest effort by 
rewarding the faithful and efficient service of every 
workman in your charge. Be sure that the man will 
prove a better worker when his efforts are appreciated. 

Third, let every man understand that advancement 
depends solely on his ability and faithfulness, which will 
be the determining factors when opportunity for pro- 
motion is offered. Make it plain that membership in fra- 
ternal, social or religious societies will have no weight 
in securing promotion. 


VALUE OF COMPETITION IN MINE WoRK 


The remark made in the Foreword that ‘Mine fore- 
men and superintendents should endeavor to encourage 
competition” reminds me of the old saying, “Competition 
is the life of trade,” which I think aptly applies to the 
operation of a mine. Where there is no competition 
among the workmen and no effort is made to excel in 
the amount of work accomplished, both the output of 
the mine and the upkeep of the workings will suffer. 
I believe in friendly rivalry and competition, and think 
these should be encouraged with the understanding that 
the man who excels, in a given class of work, will stand 
the best chance for promotion in that line. 

Speaking of discipline as being a necessity in the 
operation of a mine, let me say that when a rule is 
made it should be strictly enforced. No rule should be 
made, however, except one that is born of necessity. 
No favoritism should be shown, and every worker should 
be expected to obey the rules and comply with the laws. 

1 fully agreed with what G. E. Daugherty has said 
in speaking of discipline, Coal Age, Sept. 8, p. 423. 
After suggesting the giving of friendly advice to grum- 
blers and sulkers, he says, “Sometimes, however, prompt 
dismissal is the only wise and proper course to be taken 
with one who is unwilling to codperate.” 

My observation has been that the dismissal of a man 
for insubordination has a wholesome effect upon his fel- 
low workmen. Such act shows all employees that the 
man in charge means business and impresses the fact 
that his orders must be respected and obeyed. 

Briceville, Tenn. U. S. WILSON. 
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Estimating Fuel Consumption 


We desire to estimate the probable fuel consumption 
required for a battery of ten boilers of 250 hp. each, 
to be operated continuously for the generation of 2500 
hp. We are using a fair quality of Kentucky coal and 
desire to know how many tons of this coal will be re- 
quired per day of 24 hours in the operation of such a 
plant. MINE MANAGER. 





, Ky. 


It is impossible to give an intelligent reply to this 
question without more definite information regarding 
the quality and heating value of the coal burned, the 
type of boilers used, method of firing and the kind of 
draft, whether natural or forced draft is to be em- 
ployed. 

Estimating roughly, it is customary, in the opera- 
tion of the common type of cylindrical, return-tubular 
boilers, hand-fired and employing natural draft, to al- 
low from 4 to 5 tons of coal per horsepower per: hour, 
assuming a fair quality of coal burned and good firing. 
On this basis the weight of coal burned in 24 hours 
to produce 2500 hp. would be ‘ 

24 (44 &K 2500) ~— 2000 — 135 tons 

To be more accurate, however, the following is a brief 
outline of the method of estimating the amount of fuel 
required when the data just mentioned are at hand: 

Assuming that the boilers are to be operated to their 
full rated capacity, these being horizontal, return-tubu- 
lar boilers, and that hand-firing and natural draft are 
used, it is safe to estimate on an efficiency of 65 per 
cent. of the heating value of the coal. That is to say, 
65 per cent. of the total heat units in the coal burned 
are to be found in the steam generated, per unit of 
time. 

The heat of combustion of an average quality of 
Kentucky coal is given (“Mine Gases and Ventilation,” 
p. 55) as 12,700 B.t.u. per lb. Then, taking the ef- 
ficiency of the transfer of heat from the coal burned in 
the furnace to the steam generated in the boilers as 
65 per cent., the heat available for the generation of 
steam is 12,700 * 0.65 — 8255 B.t.u. per lb. of coal 
burned. 

Again, the standard boiler horsepower, as adopted 
by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, con- 
sists of 34.5 units of evaporation; or the evaporation of 
34.5 lb. of water per hour, at a feed-water tem- 
perature of 212 deg. F., into steam at the same tempera- 
ture. In other words, the generation of a single boiler- 
horsepower requires the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of wa- 
ter per hour, as we say, “from and at 212 deg: F.” 

Now, since the latent heat of steam, at this tempera- 
ture, is 970.4 B.t.u. per lb., the weight of steam evaporat- 
ed, from and at 212 deg. F., by the burning of 1 lb. of 
coal under the boilers is 8255 — 970.4 = 8.5 lb. 


But, the weight of steam required to generate 2500 
hp. is 34.5 & 2500 = 86,250 lb. per hour. Therefore, 
the weight of coal that must be burned to generate this 
weight of steam is 86,250 — 8.5 — 10,147 lb. per hour. 
Finally, the total weight of coal burned in 24 hours, 
under the assumed conditions, will be 10,147 « 24 ~— 
2000 = 121.76, or say 125 tons. 


Rotary Dump at Shaft Bottom 


A general manager who is starting a new shaft oper- 
ation, and desires to use a rotary dump for unloading 
the mine cars at the bottom of the hoisting shaft, asked 
me recently, “How should the shaft bottom and the 
hoisting compartment be planned, in such a case, so as 
to take care of the dust arising from the coal in the 
process of dumping and avoid this being carried into 
the mine by the ventilating current?” It is assumed, 
of course, that the hoisting shaft is the downcast for the 
mine, as is the case when haulage is performed on the 
intake airway. 

Knowing of another operator who is supervising the 
construction of a similar plant, I put the question to 
him. His reply was, “Practically the only thing we 
have determined along this line is the necessity of re- 
ducing to a minimum the velocity of the air passing 
over the rotary dump, which must be entirely closed 
off from the intake roads by concrete and doors, our 
plans for which have not been fully developed.” 

It seems to me that here is a question that is worthy 
of discussion: First, to determine the advantages to 
be gained by installing a rotary dump at the foot of the 
hoisting shaft; and, second, its proper design and con- 
struction so as to present the least interference with 
the ventilating and haulage requirements, assuming 
that the condition of the mine with respect to gas re- 
quires the haulage to be performed on the intake air- 
way. W. JAY Kay. 

Uniontown, Penn. 





The installation of a rotary dump at the bottom of 
the hoisting shaft is an idea that, we believe, originated 
in Illinois. The purpose of the plan is, evidently, to 
avoid hoisting any more dead load, in the shaft, than is 
absolutely necessary. But, since in a double hoist the 
empty car on the descending cage balances the loaded 
car on the ascending cage, the question of dead load is 
a matter of little importance in the saving of power. 

The question of contaminating the intake air current 
with the dust arising from the coal in dumping is a 
serious one, especially in a gassy mine. It would be 
well to consider, moreover, the increased breakage of 
the coal by reason of being handled twice in dumping; 
also, the power required for the operation of the rotary 
dump at the shaft bottom. Coal Age will be glad to 
hear from those who have given this subject any thought 
or whose observations enable them to give valuable 
suggestions in regard to the feasibility of the plan. 
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Indiana Firebosses’ Examination, Held 
at Evansville, Sept. 27, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—(a) What effect, if any, does mixing carbon 
dioxide with firedamp have? (b) What effect, if any, 
does mixing carbon monoxide with firedamp have? 
(c) What effect, if any, does bituminous coal dust sus- 
pended in the mine air have on an explosion of fire- 
damp? 

Ans.—(a) The addition of carbon dioxide (CO,) to 
a firedamp mixture reduces its explosive condition. If 
the firedamp mixture is at its most explosive point, the 
addition of one-seventh of its volume of carbon dioxide 
will render it inexplosive. 

b. The addition of carbon monoxide (CO) ie a fire- 
damp mixture increases its explosibility or, in other 
words, widens the explosive range of the mixture, caus- 
ing it to ignite more readily and extending its explosive 
limits. 

ce. The presence of fine bituminous coal dust suspend- 
ed in the mine air has the effect to extend the flame of a 
firedamp explosion and increase the force of the explo- 
sion, by reason of the carbon monoxide distilled from 
the dust by the flame of the burning firedamp. The 
result is that an otherwise local explosion of gas may 
develop into a disastrous dust explosion extending more 
or less throughout the mine. 

Ques.—Describe in full how you would proceed to 
make an examination of a mine as fireboss, beginning 
with your arrival at the mine, until the mine is taken 
in charge by the mine boss. 

Ans.—On arriving at the mine, I would carefully 
examine, trim and light my safety lamp, having previ- 
ously cleaned and filled the lamp before putting it away 
at the end of the last shift. I would then examine the 
ventilating fan and note that the usual quantity of air 
was passing up the upcast shaft. My observations prov- 
ing satisfactory, I would proceed to enter the mine and 
make my way to the bottom of the downcast shaft or 
intake airway, or the mouth of the section of the mine 
that I was to examine. 

From that point I would proceed to examine in order 
each working place, following the course of the air cur- 
rent. Each place should be examined carefully for gas 
that may have accumulated at the roof, the face of a 
pitch or in some cavity or other void place. At the same 
time, the roof of each place should be examined to de- 
tect any loose pieces and to ascertain what timbers 
should be set to make the place safe for work. 

Having completed my rounds in the section of the 
mine in my charge, and having made note of the dangers 
discovered and barred the entrances to such places with 
proper danger signals, I would proceed to the bottom 
of the shaft or slope and enter a report of my examina- 
tion in the book kept for that purpose, noting therein 
each danger found and its location and dating and sign- 


ing the report. Having done this, I would notify the 
mine foreman of the results of the examination. 

Ques.—Suppose there are 20 men working in rooms 
off the 3 and 4-E, off the main north and, in making 
the examination as fireboss in the morning, you found a 
large accumulation of gas in rooms 2, 3 and 4 off the 
4-H, the same being the intake; how would you pro- 
ceed to remove the gas and what precautions would 
you take to prevent an accident? 

Ans.—Since the rooms in which the gas is discovered 
are the first rooms on the intake entry, there is every 
danger that the gas if disturbed will be carried in on 
the air current as it passes through the remaining 
rooms on the 4-E and returns through the rooms on the 
3-E. For this reason, it is important not to disturb 
the gas until the men working in these rooms have been 
notified and withdrawn to a place of safety. 
~ This being a large accumulation of gas, all the men 
should be removed from the mine before attempting to 
drive out the gas. In the meantime, all entrances to the 
affected zone and the return airway should be carefully 
guarded to prevent anyone from entering those places. 
Only experienced firebosses should be permitted to un- 
dertake the work of removing the gas. 

All the men being withdrawn from the mine except 
those engaged in the work, the first step to be taken is 
to increase the’ quantity of air passing into the section 
where the gas is located. By means of special brattice 
where such is necessary, the air current should be made 
to sweep the place where the gas is accumulated. Only 
safety lamps of an approved type should be used and 
these should be guarded carefully so that they will not 
be exposed to a sudden rush of air and gas, in case a 
fall of roof takes place at the face. The work of driv- 
ing out the gas must be conducted from the intake side 
and ample time given for the air to sweep away the 
gas. When the gas has been removed, the entire sec- 
tion of the mine must be carefully examined before 
again permitting men to enter for work. 

Ques.—If there are 18,750 cu.ft. of air passing in 
an airway, the sectional area being 62.5 sq.ft., what is 
the velocity of the air current? 

Ans.—The average velocity of the air current, in this 
case, is 18.750 — 62.5 — 300 ft. per minute. 

Ques.—If there are 8500 cu.ft. of marsh gas and air, 
at its maximum explosive point, passing in an airway, 
how much air must be added to render the mixture 
harmless? Demonstrate in figures. 

Ans.—A mixture of marsh gas and air, at its most 
explosive point contains 9.46 per cent. of the gas. Hence 
the volume of gas present in this air current is 8500 « 
0.0946 — 804 + cu.ft. per min. Then, assuming that 
the mixture will be harmless when this volume of gas 
is reduced to, say 2 per cent., by the addition of air, the 
volume after dilution must be 804 ~~ 0.02 — 40,200 
cu.ft., and the volume of air added is, therefore, 40,200 
— 8560 = 31,700 cu.ft. per min. 
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For the Busy Reader 


French coal mines are now putting out 
only about 20 per cent. less coal than be- 
fore the war, notwithstanding that a con- 
siderable part of the coal field is occupied 
by the Germans. mt ye 

Coal miners of Northumberland, Eng- 
land, have started a movement to make a 
gift to the nation by burning war-loan 
certificates, thus cancelling principal and 
interest as national liabilities. 

* * * 

Blectric advertising signs may be pro- 
hibited by the Fuel Administration as a 
method of conserving coal, and New York’s 
great white way hereafter will not be 
lighted until 8 o’clock instead of 4; 30 or 5 
o’clock as formerly. 

* * * 

Steel manufacturers were assured Tues- 
day by the Fuel Administrator that their 
requirements of byproduct coke and coal 
and gas coal will be met. It is probable 
that a modification of the recent priority 
order, so as to accept gas coal, will be 
made. 

* * * 

The Fuel Administration is making a 
survey of the country’s manufactures and 
listing them with regard to their necessity 
to the nation’s economic welfare during the 
war. They are graded from useless luxur- 
ies to absolute necessities. When coal is 
searce it will be denied to manufacturers 
of unnecessary commodities. 

* * * 

During the last quarter of 1916 there 
were 37,562 women employed in the mines 
of Germany, as compared with 7265 em- 
ployed in the same period of 1914. Youths 
employed in mines also show increases of 
31,290 in 1914 and 43,095 in 1916. Wages 
paid show increases, but have not kept pace 
with the increased cost of living. 

eo te & 

Reports of violations of the provisions 
of the food-control act have been classified 
at the Department of Justice and an ac- 
tive investigation of charges has been be- 
gun, This includes, of course, the provi- 
sions of the law with regard to fuel. The 
complaints which have been filed in that 
connection are greater in number than the 
allegations with regard to food violations, 

* 

Run-of-mine eget lacs at the docks on 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior were 
fixed on Oct. 28 by the Fuel Administrator. 
The prices range from $6.20 to $7 per ton 
with customary differentials for lunip and 
screenings. This action was necessary as 
the docks were not included in the category 
of jobbers or of retailers. It is estimated 
at the Fuel Administration that this order 
will affect 2,292,000 tons of domestic coal. 

re Fea : 

The coal trade subscribed to over $21,- 
000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. Among 
the largest subscribers were: Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., $50,000; W. A. 
Marshall & Co., $86,000; Blossburg Coal 
Co., $2,000,000; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Coal Department, $3,500,000 ; 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., $2,500,000; 
Burns Bros., $210,000; Consolidated Coal 
Co., $100,000; Olin J. Stephens, $50,000; 
Dickson & Eddy, $330,000; Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation, $500,000; Elkins Coal and 
Coke Co., $100,000; G. B. Markle Co., 
$100,000; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
$4,268,300; Delaware & Hudson Co., $1,- 
500,000; Madeira, Hill & Co., $150,000; New 
York, Susquehanna & Western Coal Co., 
$700,000; Robert H. Burrows, $100,000; 
Hillside Coal and Tron Co., $300,000; Mary- 
land Coal Co., $60,000; Pennsylvania ‘Coal 
Co., $1,000,000; Mill Creek Coal Co., $100,- 
000; F. A. Potts Co., $50,000; Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation, $200, 000; Wat- 
kins Coal Co., $60,000; Williams & Peters, 
$500,000; Sterling Coal Co., $25,000; Utah 
Fuel Co., $100,000; Vinton Colliery Co., 
$110,000; Stineman Coal and Coke Co., $40,- 
000; Pine Hill Coal Co., $50,000; Thorne, 
Neale & Co., $50,000; Wittenberg Coal Co., 
$60,000; Lehigh Valley Coal o., $300,- 
000; Castner, Curran & Bullitt, $225, 000, 
and Meeker & Co., $100,000. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


Advising men of their nationality to re- 
main at work in and about the mines rather 
than join the active fighting forces being 
recruited among the Poles of this state, 
and expressing the belief that better serv- 
ice can thus be given to the nation, Stefan 
Hoffman and Rey. Stanley H. Sobieniowski 
have issued an appeal to Polish men and 
boys of the hard-coal fields to remain at 
work in the mines. This action was taken 
upon the request of Mayor H. Kosek, who 
directed the attention of the organizers to 
the fact that an injustice was being done 
to the coal regions by the calling of Polish 
men to active service. The officials investi- 
gated the mayor’s statement and found it 
to be accurate, with the result that fur- 
ther recruits for the American-Polish 
fighting forces will not be taken from the 
coal regions. A circular explaining this 
action has been issued. 





From reports received here, the address 
of Dr. Garfield to the coal operators in 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 23 cast very little light 
on the Government’s plans for meeting 
the crisis which seems nearing. Pleading 
with the 1500 coal operators to bring about 
measures to set aside differences, he re- 
minded the coal men that the Government 
has unlimited powers when the country is 
at war. In the utterances of the National 
Fuel Administrator the operators saw a 
threat of Federal intervention into the 
mining situation if it gets beyond control 
of the operators and the labor-union of- 
ficials. 

J. D. Morrow, general secretary of the 
National Operators’ Association, in address- 
ing the operators said that it has been the 
custom of coal producers to waste each 
year more coal than Central Europe mined, 
and almost enough for the Central Powers 
to prosecute the war. This is because of 
inefficient mining methods. He said many 
of the men in the coal industry do not know 
what they are doing. Mr. Morrow said 
there was no fuel shortage. The consensus 
of opinion among the operators seems to 


he that “wildcat” strike agitators and 
whisky, augmented by poor transportation 
facilities, are responsible for the present 


coal famine in some _ sections. 





Coal supplies in the Pittsburgh district 
have continued to decline in a discouraging 
manner, and the distress continues to in- 
crease. Manufacturing plants of all kinds 
are operating at reduced capacity or closed 
entirely for want of fuel, and in other cases 
operations are being maintained entirely 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Inadequate rail- 
road facilities and lack of labor is said to 
be responsible for the conditions. 
former, coal operators point out that the 
Government and the country are now pay- 
ing for the oppressive railroad legislation 
of years, and the latter is due to the lack 
of immigration for three years, made worse 
by calling men to the colors after the mines 
had already been raided by munition-plant 
agents. In.the bituminous region, about 
72 mines closed down because of the $2 
price for coal. 





A conference of miners and representa- 
tives of the Freeport, Thick Vein Operators’ 
Asosciation was held in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the week at which another problem of 
the coal trade was considered, and an 
appeal was addressed to President Wilson, 
asking him to impose regulations on the 
price of explosives used in coal mining. 





Investigations are now being made of the 
coal reserve in this section. The present 
condition was unforeseen by many of the 
railroads and other. consumers, who ac- 
cumulated stocks running into many 
thousands of tons. It is proposed to seize 
these for distribution, but the coal piles 
of the blast furnaces and the steel com- 
panies will not be disturbed, as they con- 
stitute a reserve against worse conditions 
in the winter months. 


The Philadelphia Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association, composed of coal operators 
and jobbers in the soft-coal trade of this 
“tate, was definitely launched on Oct. 23. 





For the ° 


At a meeting held at Philadelphia, officers 
were elected and the association took its 
place as a constituent part of the Nation- 
al Coal Jobbers’ Association, whose head- 
quarters are at Chicago. The ‘purpose of 
the Association is to promote the welfare 
of the soft-coal trade in matters affecting 
the public. The officers elected were: 
President, Noah H. Swayne, 2nd, Swayne 
& Co.; vice-president, Harry K. Cortright, 
Cortright Coal Co.; treasurer, Edgar G. 
Carlisle, Blair, Parke Coal and Coke Co. 
The office of secretary is to be filled later. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Luzerne—Eleven men were injured in 
an explosion in a coal chamber of the 


Black Diamond mine of the Haddock Coal 
Co., on Oct. 24. Eight men were serious- 
ly hurt and were taken to a hospital. It 
is thought that the cause of the accident 
was due to the low barometric pressure. 
During a storm the day of the explosion 
the pressure went down to 28.88 in., where- 
as the normal is 29.5. Nevertheless, the 
accident could not have happened, it is 
believed, had the rule of “safety lamps 
only” in this zone been observed. Some 
of the miners must have penetrated the 
chamber with naked lamps, 


Wilkes-Barre—Officials of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. have requested the 
coal teamsters to refuse to take orders for, 
or deliver, more than two tons of coal at 
one time to any one person. Charles Huber, 
president of the company, stated that this 
ruling was made to protect the consumer 
from the glutton who fills his bins to their 
full capacity, thereby endangering the com- 
munity to a shortage in the coal output. 
The dealers are expected to codperate 
with the company as a patriotic duty. 


Plains—Within the last several weeks 
more than a score of dwellings have been 
either totally destroyed or damaged so bad- 
ly by mine caves that occupants have 
had to leave them and take up their 
residence elsewhere. The mine settlings 
cover a wide area and in different places 
the zigzag fissures resemble openings made 
by an earthquake. 


Scranton—Scranton residents are up in 
arms over the report that a drift of coal 
is to be opened up under the 100 bleck of 
Bromley Ave., from which it is planned to 
take from 100,000 to 1,000,000 tons of 
coal. Chief Engineer W. F. Sekol, of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
coal department is directing the opera- 
tions. He has obtained an indefinite leave 
of absence from the company to conduct 
this private enterprise. The rights have 
been leased from several individuals. 


Reading—G. Howard Bright, a hardware 
wholesale dealer, has been appointed fuel 
administrator of this city and county. He 
was designated by State Administrator 
Porter and will name his assistants at 
once. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
has completed the erection of a plant at 
its Hazleton shaft colliery for the mixing 
of silt with anthracite for use on engines of 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. This silt, which is 
a bituminous product, will enable the Le- 
high Valley R.R. to save considerable hard 
coal and will greatly reduce the cost of fir- 
ing. The company is also using automobile 
trucks for bringing damaged machinery 
from mines in the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
districts to the Drifton shops for repairs. 
Quicker service is secured by means of mo- 
torcars than through dependence on rail- 
road trains. 


Morea—In connection with the expira- 
tion of the lease held by the C. M. Dodson 
Coal Co. for operation of the workings 
here, on Dec. 31, next, it became known 
that this firm pays the highest royaity in 
the Lehigh region. At the Locust Moun- 
tain colliery, whose coal rights are owned 
by the Girard estate, the Dodsons must 
meet an outlay of $3000 a day for rental 
alone. Royalties have gone up at all the 
mines where existing leases are running 
out, owing to the increased prices at 
which fuel is being sold. The royalties at 
the Locust Mountain mines is $1 a ton on 
an average daily output of 300 tons. Big 
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veins were discovered at this place while 
a reservoir was being constructed several 
years ago at a point where no anthracite 
was thought to exist. The Girard estate, 
it is estimated, gets an average of 40c. a 
ton royalty from most of its holdings. 


Pottsville—The Susquehanna Colliery Co., 
operating several coal mines in this section, 
has announced that it has subscribed $200,- 
000 to the second Liberty Loan on behalf 
of its workmen. 


Bituminous 


Conifer—The mine workers of Conifer 
have shown their patriotism to the United 
States by purchasing Liberty Bonds to the 
amount of $15,550. The population of 
Conifer is made up of Austrians, Italians, 
Hungarians and Americans, nearly all of 
whom purchased bonds. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Members of the Kanawha 
Coal Operators’ Association have _ sub- 
scribed $3,000,000 to the second Liberty 
Loan bond issue, and have also aided their 
employees to take large amounts of the 
bonds by providing easy-payment plans. 


Chester—The Follansbee Brothers big 
sheet and tin-plate plant at Follansbee, 
just below this city, suspended operations 
early last week because of its inability 
to secure a supply of coal. Appeals have 
been made to the Fuel Administration for 
relief. Approximately 2000 men _ were 
forced into idleness by the suspension. 

Between 400 and 500 men are now 
being employed in the construction of 
a 15-mile extension of the New Cumber- 
land branch of the Panhandle railroad from 
this point north on the Ohio River to Rac- 
coon, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania. Im- 
mense deposits of coal are to be developed 
upon the completion of the extension. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The coal companies of Ala- 
bama did their bit in the Second Liberty 
Loan. The following were among the com- 
panies that responded: Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Co., $1,000,000; Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., $500,000; Ala- 
bama Fuel and Iron Co., $25,000; Bessemer 
Coal, Iron and Land Co., $5000; Eldorado 
Coal Co., $1000. The subscription of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. is 
the second large one made by that concern. 


KENTUCKY 
Owensboro—El]mer Mill, a local coal op- 
erator, has been directed by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator to furnish 100 tons of coal to 
the Federal building in this city at the 
market price, plus a margin to be fixed later 
by the Government. 


Wayland—The development of several 
cases of smallpox in the vicinity of Way- 
land and Garret has considerably interfered 
with mining activity. Physicians, however, 
are doing everything in their power to pre- 
vent a further spread of the disease. 

Seco—The South East Coal Co. here 
subscribed $15,000 to the Liberty Loan. 
The company’s employees also made large 
purchases of bonds. It is said that the 
Consolidation Coal Co. led other companies 
in this field by subscribing $112,800 for 
their employees. 


Winchester—Mayor D. T. Matlack has 
asked for an opinion from the City At- 
torney as to his powers in the premises and 
proposes to confiscate coal passing through 
in order to insure residents of the city 
a sufficient supply. 


INDIANA 


Seymour—Mayor John A. Ross took 
three hundred orders for Indiana mine- 
run coal in a few hours after he had an- 
nounced he would sell it for $3.65 a ton, 
delivered. Orders were limited to one ton 
to a family with the prospects that the 
amount would be cut in half. Mayor Ross 
has advised all persons to burn wood if 
possible, 

Columbus—Mayor H. K. Volland’s coal 
trade slumped when it was learned that a 
local factory employee was selling coal to 
fellow employees at $4.10 a ton, delivered. 
The mayor’s coal sold at $4.50. 


ILLINOIS 


breaking out the second 
in the mine of the 








Lincoln—Fire, 
time within a week 


Lincoln Coal and Mining Co. here, got 
beyond control and after firemen had 
fought it all night it was necessary to 


seal the mine, throwing 200 to 250 men 
out of work. The fire started in the fan- 
room, where flames were discovered a few 
days before, caused by a miner’s lamp, 
which had been left burning close to the 
woodwork. Unless the flames are quickly 
extinguished by the cutting off of the air, 
the future of the mine will be uncertain. 
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the mine it burned three weeks and the 
repairs required a year and the expen- 
diture of $30,000. As the mine has been 
operated 50 years and there is a long haul 
to the shaft, it is doubtful whether the 
company will feel justified in again mak- 
ing extensive repairs. 


Alton—Prospecting has resulted in the 
discovery of a vein of coal on land owned 
by Robert Kennedy between East Alton 
and Bethalto. He will make further in- 
vestigation, and if the vein is of sufficient 
thickness he will sink a shaft and acquire 
additional coal rights. The Kennedy prop- 
‘rty is within a mile of the Big Four 
R.R. <A thick vein was formerly operated 
n that vicinity. 


Urbana—Mines long abandoned by rea- 
son of the high sulphur content of their 
coal are likely to be reopened as a result 
of the present strong demand for pyrite, 
needed for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. Pyrite, according to a pamphlet 
issued by the Illinois Geological Survey, 
is found in Illinois bituminous coal to the 
extent of 1 to 6 per cent. It is now worth 
eS or four times as much as the coal it- 
self. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis—Coal has been struck on a 
seven-acre tract on Portis Ave., owned by 
Julius Gutgesel, in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the city. Indications of the pres- 
ence of coal was noticed by two miners, at 
whose suggestion Gutgesel prospected and 
struck a 4-ft. vein a short distance below 
the surface. He will sink a shaft and 
take the two miners in with him if it is 
pone that a mine can be operated profit- 
ably. 


Harrisonville—A drill operated by the 
Drexel Oil Co. on oil-land leases near 
Drexel, in the southern part of Cass County, 
has entered a 10-ft. vein of coal at a depth 
of 530 ft. The coal is found, under test, 
to be of similar quality to that of south- 
eastern Kansas fields. Officials of the oil 
company say it will be developed. The 
company has 3500 acres under lease. 


Jefferson City—John W. Scott, deposed 
Commissioner of the Permanent Seat of 
Government, under indictment on_ the 
charge of disposing of state coal to state 
officials, has returned here and intimates 
that he will make a statement implicating 
others in his transactions. 

It is becoming a problem to get fuel 
for the capitol and other state buildings. 
There is a probability that manufacturing 
concerns will have to close down. Wood is 
being largely used for household fuel pur- 
poses. 

WASHINGTON 


Everett—The school board has arranged 
to put its school heating plants, which have 
been operating as oil burners, back to a 
coal-burning basis. 


Renton—A fire in the coal bunkers of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., recently destroyed 
the bunkers and several hundred tons of 
coal, causing a loss of about 515,000. 
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: Foreign News 


C.—The Jinglepot coal mine 
has been sealed up as a result of a fire 
which broke out early in October. About 
200 men have been laid off, and the mine 
is not expected to be opened for three 
months. 


Nanaimo, B. 


Cairo, Egypt—Egypt produces no coal 
and her coal imports have fallen off more 
than 50 per cent. since the war. The fuel 
question threatens to become serious. To 
economize street lighting has been decreased 
25 per cent., all shops are closed at 7 p.m., 
all restaurants at ten and all places of 
amusement at eleven. 
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Personals 


I ep an 3 = ae gO 5 tl 2 pin 
John P. White, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
resigned as president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and will give all his 
time to the National Fuel Administration. 


Maj. E. S. Helburn, former mayor and 
a prominent coal operator, has again been 
nominated for mayor in the Middlesboro, 
Ky., city primary. He was without oppo- 
sition. 


P. L. Grove, of Wilmington, Del., superin- 
tendent of the Delaware R.R., has been 
appointed as head of the Delaware Coal 
Advisory Board by Coal Director Charles 


Tne last time there was a serious fire in H. TenWeeges. 
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F. H. Shepheard, who was chief inspector 
of mines in British Columbia in 1911 and 
recently Federal member of the fuel board 
from Nanaimo, B. C., has accepted the office 
“4 inspector of dredging for British Colum- 

ia. 


A. E. Yetter, of Nanticoke, Penn., for a 
number of years superintendent of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Wilkes-Barre, 
mining engineer with the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. 


Hugh Archbald, mining engineer, of 
Scranton, Penn., and at one time on the 
editorial staff of ‘Coal Age,” is now a 
captain in the Engineering Corps of the 
United States Army. He was for a time 


an instructor at Fort Niagara. 


Frank J. Hayes, vice president of the 
United Mine Workers, was chosen by the 
international executive board of the union 
to succeed Mr. White. John L. Lewis, in- 
ternational statistician of the United Mine 
Workers of America, will be appointed vice 
president. 


E. E. Squier, vice president of the E. 
E. Squier Co., has been appointed a _ cap- 
tain in the ordnance department of the 
United States Army. He expects to take 
up duties soon at Washington. During 
his absence the business will be in charge 
of Secretary R. H. Squier. 


William G. Weitzel, of Frankfort, Ky., 
has retired from the retail coal business in 
favor of the Frankfort Elevator Coal Co. 
In a ecard issued to his customers he stated 
that he took the step “owing to the im- 
provised coal situation as to Government 
regulations of handling coal.” 


Thomas Mark has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Elk Lick mine, near Salis- 
burg, Penn., for the receiver of the 
Merchants Coal Co., to accept the superin- 
tendency_ of the Patterson mine of the 
United Coal Corporation, near Elizabeth, 
Penn., succeeding Joseph Kennedy, resigned. 


Frank B. Snyder, of Jerome, Penn., gen- 
eral outside foreman of the Jerome mines 
of the United Coal Corporation, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Elk Lick 
mine for the receiver of the Merchants 
Coal Co., to succeed Thomas Mark, re- 
signed, as noted elsewhere in these columns. 


R. H. Buchanan, mining engineer of the 
Delaware & Hudscn Co., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Luzerne divi- 


sion, comprising all collieries between 
Greenwood and Plymouth inclusive. They 
ares The Greenwood, Langcliffe, Laflin, 


Delaware, Pine Ridge, Baltimore and Ply- 
mouth. 


Jchn C. Higgins, chairman of the King 
County, Washington, fuel committee, has 
named the following committee to investi- 
gate fuel conditions, gather data on fuel 
supply and demand and make recommenda- 
tions as to price control and distribution of 
the supply: John C. Lewis, C. Bacon, H. 
C. Ross and John L. Hall. 


O. O. Calderhead, state rate expert of the 
Public Service Commission, has been as- 
signed to the staff of David Whitcomb, 
State: of Washington fuel administrator, 
for 30 days, during which time he will 
organize and direct a traffic bureau oper- 
ated exclusively to supply cars and obtain 
delivery of coal in the State of Washington. 


R. Y. Williams, at present superintendent 
of transportation, Delaware & Hudson Co., 
has been made general superintendent of 
the Lackawanna division, which comprises 
all collieries between Forest City and Glen 
Ridge inclusive. Mr. Williams will have 
charge of the following collieries: The 
Clinton, Coalbrook, Powderly, Jermyn, 
Gravity Slope, Olyphant, Eddy Creek, 
Marvine, Leggett’s Creek, Von Storch and 
the Manville. 


Obituary 


C. E. Williams, at one time superintend- 
ent of the Hampton electric plant of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
Coal Department, was recently killed while 
making an exhibition flight in Mobile, 
Ala. 
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“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, June, 1917.”” Com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillustrated, 
27 pp., 52x 9 in. i 


ed 


has accepted a position as 


ee 


November 3, 1917 


“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, May, 1917.” Com- 
piled by Albert H. Fay, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines.  Unillustrated, 
28 pp., 52 x 9 in. ; 


“Production of Explosives in the United 
States During the Calendar Year 1916.” 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. ...Technical 
Paper 175. * Unillustrated, 24 ppij 53 x9 in. 


“Shape Book,’’ Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Bound in limp leather, with 
gilt tops. Illustrated, 352 pp., 5x7} in. 

This is the sixth edition of the “Shape 
Book” of the Carnegie Steel Co., and as 
compared with the fifth edition, issued only 
two years ago, the 227 pages devoted to 
profiles of sections has increased to 265 
pages. Noteworthy increases in the num- 
ber of sections rolled are to be found in the 
portions of the book devoted to Shipbuild- 
ing Bulb Angles, Sash and Casement, sec- 
tions, Automobile sections and Cross “Ties. 
The book may be obtained at any of the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s district offices for $1. 
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Trade Catalogs 


H 
ne i i he ee a A A 
Link-Belt Rope Tramway System, Wat- 
son Type. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Book No. 343. Pp. 8; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


Electric Mine Hoists. The Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bul- 
letin No. 5. Pp. 12; 8% x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. : 


Specifications of Type B Erie Shovel. 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn, Pamphlet. 
Pp. 12; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. This also 
gives special features of design and de- 
tails of construction. 


Let 85 Per Cent. Magnesia Defend Your 
Steam. Magnesia Association of America, 702 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Penn, Pam- 
phlet. Pp. 40; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. This 
is a treatise on the subject of heat insula- 
tion and deals with the use of 85 per cent. 
magnesia in different insulation systems. 


: Industrial News i 


Frankfort, Ky.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bowling Green, Ky., has filed a 
complaint with the State Railroad Com- 
mission against the increased rate on coal 
to that city from western Kentucky mines. 


Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Kellaher, 
of the department of finance, is investi- 
gating a coal deposit near Chehalis, Wash., 
with a view to purchasing it for this city, 
which would operate it as a municipal 
enterprise. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co. has established an office at 
Seattle, Wash., to take care of its customers 
in that territory. The office is in. charge 
of Glenville A. Collins, and is located at 
1317-18 L. C. Smith Building. 


Springfield, Ill.—The Tuxhorn Coal Co. 
has been sued by Lucius Riggs, an in- 
spector of cars for the C. & W. R.R., 
for $20,000 for injuries received when a 
ear on which he was standing was bumped 
by two coal cars sent down an incline by 
employees of the Tuxhorn company. 


Philadelphia, Penn—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania R.R. at a recent 
meeting announced several changes in the 
purchasing department of the company, 
among which was the appointment of B. P. 
Phillipe as an assistant purachasing agent. 
Mr. Phillipe will have charge of the pur- 
chases of fuel coal for the company. ; 


St. Louis, Mo.—Small coal dealers, at a 
meeting at 2228 Olive St., appointed a com- 
mittee of three to try to make arrangements 
with operators and jobbers to supply their 
needs. It was the sentiment of the meeting 
that if satisfactory arrangements are not 
made a codperative organization will be 
formed and a contract made for the entire 
output of a mine. 


Covington, Ky.—A committee composed 
of two representatives of the Chattancoga 
interests and two of the Louisville interests, 
with Judge A. M. J. Cochran, of the United 
States Court, Eastern District of Kentucky, 
will operate and administer the affairs of 
the Federal Coal Co. until such time as the 
United States Court of Appeals passes on 
questions at issue in litigation. 


Columbus, Ohio—City Attorney Scarlett 
believes it might be legally permissible for 
the City of Columbus to use part of its 
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funds in handling coal in the way of selling 
to the public. He quotes from a decision 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court which 
held that a municipality may deal in coal 
or other commodity when famine is threat- 
ened and the city only can supply the need. 


Washington, D. C.—The Davis-Bournon- 
ville Co., of Jersey City, has recently 
opened a Government sales office in,,the 
Colorado Building with Henry R. Swart- 
ley, Jr., as resident manager. The com- 
pany imanufactures oxyacetylene welding 
and cutting apparatus and oxygen and 
hydrogen producing apparatus, which is be- 
ing used extensively by both army and 
navy. 


Homestead, Penn. — The Carnegie Steel 
Co., realizing that there will be a shortage 
of natural gas for manufacturing purposes 
this coming winter, has installed coal-dust 
fuel machinery at 24 of its 64 openhearth 
furnaces here and for 8 of its 15 open- 
hearth furnaces at Clairton. This will re- 
sult in a saving of 15,000,000 cu.ft. of gas 
daily at Homestead and 6,000,000 cu.ft. at 
Clairton. 


Catasaqua, Penn.—The Ironton R.R. has 
notified the Public Service Commission that 
it would suspend passenger service begin- 
ning Nov. 1 because of a scarcity of coal 
and high wages. The road is controlled 
by the Thomas Iron Co., operating in the 
cement region. Its length is 13 miles and 
its passenger service is small, although it 
pays substantial dividends on the general 
investment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Nearly every coal com- 
pany represented in Cincinnati contributed 
substantially to the second Liberty Loan, 
subscriptions in large amount being com- 
man. Similar action on the part of all 
other business men in the city resulted 
in the maximum quota of $35,000,000 
allotted to Cincinnati being largely ex- 
ceeded, the total being estimated at nearly 
$45,000,000. 


Columbus, Ohio—Developments in the 
fuel control arrangements in Ohio during 
the past week have shown that the short- 
age of coal is due to lack of transportation 
facilities. Approximately 25,000 loaded cars 
of coal were discovered on Ohio sidings and 
terminals which the railroad companies are 
unable to move. Of these loaded cars 13,- 
000 were for the Lake and 12,000 for 
domestic users and utilities. 


New York, N. Y.—On Oct. 1, 1917, the 
New York sales office of the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., long located at 206 W. 76th 
St., moved into larger quarters, at 209 W. 
76th St., right across the street from the 
old headquarters. At the new location 
many additional facilities have been in- 
stalled to enable the manager, John Kelly, 
to take care of the increased business and 
to give every customer the usual Hdison 
service. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—President Milton H. 
Smith and other officials of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. have recently made an in- 
spection of the line from Corbin to Gary, 
Ky., the new mining town of the United 
States Coal Co. The company, in the ex- 
treme eastern end of Harlan County, pro- 
poses to produce 400 cars of coal daily 
and the Louisville & Nashville, it is thought, 
in order to take care of this extra traffic, 
will double track from Harlan to Corbin. 


Richmond, Ky.—Willoughby & Son have 
filed a claim with the Kentucky Railroad 
Commission against the Cumberland R.R. 
for a car lot of coal at $4.50 a ton. In 
their complaint they assert that they are 
not mine operators and that the railroad 
company cannot confiscate their coal at the 
Government price at the mines. Unless 
satisfactory adjustment is made, the 
claimants assert, they will bring suit to 
collect the retail price from the railroad 
company. 


Chicago, Tll.—The first annual convention 
of the National Coal Jobbers’ Association 
was held in this city on Oct. 24 and 25. 
The following officers were elected for the 
eceming year. E. M. Platt, of Chicago, presi- 
dent; Whalton S. Alden, of New York City, 
vice president, and L. Romanski, of Chica- 
go, secretary and treasurer. The conven- 
tion went on record as indorsing and fully 
supporting the Federal Government and the 
Fuel Administration in their efforts to regu- 
late the coal business. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Conservation Asso- 
ciation of Kentucky, the organization of 
the field men of the fire insurance com- 
panies, is making progress in its inspection 
of the coal-mining properties of the state, 
examining with a view to making recom- 
mendations to prevent fires. David Cald- 
well, of Louisville, chairman of the execu- 
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tive committee of the association, stated 
that in the main conditions so far had 
been found to be excellent—almost uni- 
formly so where the company commissary 
stores are concerned. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Davis-Bournon- 
ville Co. has taken over the plant and 
factory of the Davis Acetylene Co. at 
Elkhart, Ind. .‘'The latter company has been 
dissolved, and the plant will be operated 
from, Jersey City. The Canadian factory 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, occupied by the 
two companies, has also been taken over. 
The Davis-Bournonville Co. has also pur- 
chased the H. G. Kotten Co. factory and 
grounds opposite its Jersey City property. 
A four-story warehouse, 60x100 ft., will 
be erected on the Kotten property. 


Louisville, Ky..—An injunction has been 
entered in the Jefferson circuit court here 
requiring the Harlan Gas Coal Co. to fulfill 
its contract with the Harlan Coal Co. until 


Apr. 1, next, or until further orders of 
the court. This order is in the suit of 
the last-named company to compel the 


former to observe a contract for delivery 
of all of its product. It became effective: 
on execution by the plaintiff of a $20,000 
bond. A motion of the defendant company 
to transfer the action to Harlan County on 
the ground that the courts here are without 
jurisdiction was overruled. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Rains in the upper 
Ohio River Valley early last week enabled 
the movement of the most considerable tows 
of coal which have come down the river 
for some time, ten boats bringing nearly 
150 barges, with a total of about 75,000 
tons of coal, to Cincinnati. Additional ship- 
ments are said to be on the way and will 
help somewhat in relieving the city’s dire 
need of fuel for industrial and domestic 
use. The rise in the river made unneces- 
sary the further employment of artificial 
“waves” created by manipulation of Gov- 
ernment dams on the river. 


_ Toledo, Ohio—Because of railroad conges- 

tion and the fact that a large tonnage has 
been diverted from the Lakes to private 
users, loadings at the Toledo docks during 
the week ending Oct. 26 were not as large 
as in former weeks. The Hocking Valley 
dccks loaded 134,000 tons as compared with 
156,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled by these docks since the opening 
of navigation is 4,000,236 tons. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central docks handled 62,000 tons 
as compared with 96,000 tons the previous 
week. The total handled by these docks 
during the season is 1,940,426 tons. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Control of 15,000 acres 
of coal land in Bell and Knox Counties, 
Kentucky, is involved in a suit heard the 
past week in the United States District 
Court of Covington, Ky., by Judge A. M. 
Cochran. The suit resulted from the ac- 
tion of bondholders of the Continental Coal 
Co., of Wyoming, which became bankrupt 
and whose assets were sold for $1,400,000, 
covering the lands in question. Stockholders 
in Louisville and Chattanooga sought con- 
trol of the land and the appointment of 
a receiver, and the court appointed John 
Stites, of Louisville, Ky., to take charge. 
No order regarding final disposition of the 
properties has been made, however, as the 
court suggested that an agreement be 
reached between the two conflicting groups 
of stockholders. Nearly a score of mines 
are operated on the lands involved, whose 
value is fixed at about $3,000,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Albert H. Wiggins, 
New York State Fuel Administrator, has 
announced the following additional appoint- 
ments of County Fuel Administrators: 
Bronx County—C, C. Miller, formerly Pres- 
ident of the Borough of the Bronx and also 
a member of the Mayor’s Food Committee. 
Queens County—George J. Ryan, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, a former President of 
the Long Island City Business Men’s As- 
sociation and is a member of the local ad- 
visory board of the Corn Exchange Bank. 
Nassau County—Anton G. Hodenpyl, of 
Locust Valley, with an office at No. 14 
Wall St., New York City. Mr. Hodenpy] is 
a member of the banking firm of Hodenpyl 
& Co. Suffolk County—E. Eugene Haw- 
kins, of Patchogue. Mr. Hawkins is presi- 
dent of the Patchogue Electric Light Co. 
and a director of the Citizens Bank of 
Patchogue. Reeve Schley, Fuel Administra- 
tor for New York County, has had several 
conferences with local coalmen during the 
week and is of the opinion that New York 
will suffer but little from the lack of sup- 
plies. He says there is no cause for hoard- 
ing and no excuse for alarm. Mr. Wiggins 
has made a survey of the situation in the 
state and will make a report to the National 
Fuel Administrator, Dr. Garfield. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Nowhere does the coal supply equal the 
demand. Transportation the big obstacle. 
Increase of 45 cents on bituminous coal as 
yet barren of result. Many consumers still 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis. ; 

Anthracite—The receipts of anthratice 
in New England for the month of October 
have been disappointing. The comman- 
Geering of tonnage by the Government has 
somewhat decreased the available capacity 
of water transportation and bad weather 
has held up coastwise shipping for days at 
a time at various loading points with the 
result that most of the coal reaching New 
England territory has had to travel all- 
rail. The result has been that receipts have 
been smaller than might be desired. In 
New York and its: environs retail yards are 
practically without supplies while dealers 
are receiving urgent requests for deliveries. 
Efforts are being made to relieve the situa- 
tion and it is believed that increased ship- 
nients may shortly result. In most locali- 
ties it is the belief that anthracite prices 
and coal prices in general, for that matter, 
have reached the lowest level they will at- 
tain during the comming winter. Economy 
in the use of anthracite and combustibles 
in general is urged almost everywhere. 
Some consumers and dealers object to the 
apparent careless preparation of various 
anthracite grades, while others complain 
of the differential allowed to the individual 
producers as compared to the large com- 
panies. It is notable, however, that prac- 
tically the only dealers that now have any 
stocks worth mentioning are those that 
obtained their supplies from individual 
producers and paid the individual differ- 
ential. It is thought that some rulings of 
the coal administration will be had upon 
these points before very long. 

Bituminous—The present bituminous coal 
situation is the cause of grave alarm 
throughout the entire country. There is 
epparently no question but what the mines 
already operating and employing present 
labor forces could produce an abundance 
of coal to meet the needs of the nation. 
Transportation facilities however, which in 
past years have at various times on the 
individual railroads proved inadequate to 
meet the demand, are now proving inade- 
quate to meet them under the press of 
greatly increased necessity and the advant- 
age of the pooling arrangement. Past Gov- 
ernmental and political railroad repression 
is now bearing its legitimate fruit and the 
nation as a whole is and will be the ulti- 
mate sufferer. It was doubtless hoped that 
a revision of prices upward by the Fed- 
eral authorities would result in an easing 
of the coal stringency. Thus far, however, 
the increase of 45 cents per ton has been 
barren at least of direct results. Outside 
of the Pittsburgh district apparently no 
spot coal is to be had. Manufacturers and 
other industrial consumers are daily im- 
ploring the coal producers to ship them coal 


and offering as an incentive prices far 
above those fixed by the Government. Such 
offers cannot of course be accepted. The 


one day suspension of the priority order 
for Lake shipping went far toward tem- 
porarily relieving the stringency of fuel in 
the central manufacturing district of the 
esuntry. It is quite possible that the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes will have 
a similar and more permanent effect. This, 
however, will probably not take place for 
a month or six weeks yet, as it will prob- 
ably be thought wise to make the close as 
late this year as possible. 


Lake Trade—The rapidity of movement 
of Lake coal is apparently only decreasing 
in proportion to the inability of the rail- 
roads to get the coal to the loading points. 
There is now litle question but what the 
needs of the Northwest will be amply taken 
care of the coming winter. Thus receipts 
ef bituminous coal at Milwaukee are con- 
siderably greater now than for the season 
of last year. Some of the interior points 
tributary to Lake ports on the other hand 
still complain of a shortage of fuel and it 
is feared that in some of the smaller towns 
an actual coal famine may soon exist. 

A.Year Ago—Wave of hysterical buying 
forces anthracite to new high levels. Vio- 
lent price advances in bituminous. Car 
supply situation dominates the market. 
Market for: middle western grades expand- 
ing in all directions. 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


Strikes in Illinois were responsible for 
a loss of nearly 900,000 tons of soft coal 
last week. The total output, including 
lignite and coal coked, is estimated at 
9,880,801 net tons, a loss of 8.2 per cent. 
as compared with the previous week. The 
average daily production—shown for the 
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present year by the solid line—amounted to 
1,646,800 net tons, 76,000 tons less than 
the daily production during October, 1916. 
Indeed the mark reached by the daily 
average was the lowest since the week of 
Aug. 18, when the mid-August strikes in 
central Illinois were at their height. 
Anthracite shipments decreased slightly— 
frcem 42,824 cars during the week ended 
tte 138, to 42,590 cars in the week of Oct. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


Sept. 29 Oct. 6 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 


Bituminous _ ship- 
ments, 114 roads. 192,260 186,752 188,863* 173,531} 
Anthracite — ship- 


ments, 9roads.... 42,361 42,362 42,824* 42,5907 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads.... 14,283 13,561 14,111* 12,8107 


* Revised from last report. + Preliminary, subject 
to revision, 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—Events continue to show 
that the War Industries Board is taking 
a minor position in price fixing. A list 
of extras to apply to bars, shapes and 
plates has been announced through a sub- 
committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and the general committee of 
the institute and its subcommittee chair- 
men are now in Session in New York to 
settle finally the price question on products 
not yet fixed. It is doubtful if a con- 
clusion will be reached at the one con- 
ference, but the situation now points to 
a clearing in a.matter of days of the 
atmosphere of uncertainty. 


Dun—Temporary suspension of activities 
through semi-holiday observances, and some 
interruption by storms, have not obscured 
the fact that the movement toward in- 
creased business has’ continued. With 
comparatively few conspicuous exceptions, 
the trend has been steadily forward with 
the advancing season, and in some im- 
portant branches, such as in hides, leather 


and footwear, the improvement has been 
noteworthy. 
Bradstreets — Nothwithstanding some 


manifestations of conservatism born of a 
disposition on the part of the ultimate 
consumer to economize, and the attention 
accorded the Liberty Loan, trade move- 
ments proceed at a pretty lively rate, and 
the activity of industry is unabated. Con- 
cededly, the big propelling influence is 
Covernmental orders, which extend out to 
a myriad of lines, and because of the 
operation of the priority rule which decrees 
that the Government must be served first, 
the result is that stocks of essential 
merchandise are short, a fact that large 
civilian interests only appreciate when 
about to lay down orders. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
—General buying of a consistent character 
was the feature of trading in wools last 
week. All combing wool commanded much 
attention and showed indications of short 
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supply. Scoured wools sold freely in all 
grades, a great deal of inquiry developing 
for South Americans for carding purposes. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods for the week are 
largely ahead of the heavy volume of the 
same period last year. Road sales for 
immediate delivery are in excess of the 
same. week in 1916, while road sales for 
future delivery are about equal to those of 
a year ago. Merchants have been in the 
market in about the same numbers. Collec- 
tions are heavier than a year ago. 
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BOSTON 

Market overwhelmed by disturbing in- 

fluences. Most New England steam users 


extremely anxious over the outlook. Re- 
cent revision of prices upward seems thus 
far to bear no result in this territory. Al- 
most an entire absence of spot coal in any 
direction. October receipts of anthracite 
disappointing. Railroad retrenchment since 
1907 one of the real underlying causes. 

Bituminous—Now that many of the May 
to August “spot” purchases have been filled, 
a large number of New England consumers 
are figuring how long present stocks will 
last. There is so wide a variation among 
plants that it would be difficult to write a 
general statement that would cover even 
the larger number of cases, but it is prob- 
ably a fact that if buyers in this section 
are not permitted between now and Dec. 1 
to 15 to arrange for supplies above and 
beyond what they are likely to receive on 
contracts of date prior to Aug. 23, there 
will be some tall cases of shut-down and 
much serious interruption to the commerce 
dependent upon the output of these facto- 
ries. Practically all the industries, except- 
ing possibly a few public utilities, are pros- 
perous and have-no disposition to quibble 
over paying an adequate price to the mine 
operator, a price that will permit the latter, 
costs considered, to produce coal on a mar- 
gin sufficient to give him the same kind 
of inducement that manufacturers are re- 
ceiving on the goods they produce. In- 
stead, the consumer and the operator have 
both been cut off from the spot market for 
a period rapidly nearing three months, 
and still there is no working program; at 
least no “working program” that works. 

The foregoing is only a brief review of 
the fuel situation in New England at this 
writing. The present condition is not the 
result of the efforts to control the coal in- 
dustry solely, so much as it is the fruit 
of long-accumulating causes which those 
efforts have not been able to overcome. The 
railroads are staggering under enormous 
traffic thrown upon them from all quarters, 
and no plan of regulation encourages any 
hope of relief that does not thoroughly 
take into account the present distress of 
transportation facilities. The point is that 
these difficulties ought not needlessly to be 
augmented. The normal and usual chan- 
nels ought to be more closely followed, and 
systems of distribution that have been 
worked out in years of close competition 
ought not now to be disrupted without 
good and weighty reason. 

While, for instance, there are small sail- 
ing vessels lying idle at New York and 
there are ample dock facilities to load them 
cheaply, why send coal cars the long haul 
all-rail to Tidewater points that can be 
far better served by boats? One of the 
large anthracite distributing roads has had 
its normal rail service to New England 
seriously curtailed for weeks past because 
of the numbers of cars that have not been 
returned from far Eastern points. 

At Hampton Roads there is practically 
no improvement. The railroads are not 
able to bring the coal down as fast as re- 
quired, and berth room is insufficient for 
prompt dumping when it arrives. The ton- 
nage situation is as difficult as ever, and 
now that new rules are in force as to ship 
demurrage, rates have been scaled upward 
on a current market basis regardless of 
charter terms, and bottoms are subject to 
withdrawal any day on Government requi- 
sition, contractors here are kept in constant 
worry over supply and costs. 

And private corporations are not by any 
means the only interests affected. The pubh- 
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lic service companies as large consumers 
are most vitally concerned. In framing 
their contracts early in the season they felt 
they had provided for every possible con- 
tingency, but now elements have been in- 
troduced that could not have been foreseen. 

Apparently there is no longer any surplus 
of Pocahontas or New River even in the 
hands of dealers who have forwarding fa- 
cilities. So many things can happen that 
no rehandler cares to imperil the supply 
for his regular contractor, and as a result 
the last door open for moderate purchases 
of spot coal has been effectually closed. 
An occasional offering of water-borne coal 
by some contractor with a temporary sur- 
plus is now about the only avenue open to 
the current buyer. 

Neither has there been any spot offer- 
ing from central Pennsylvania worth re- 
porting. The Fuel Administration’s grant 
of a 45c. increase per net ton has thus far 
shown no result that is considered at all 
significant for New England. It was so 
manifestly offset by the advance tendered 
to the mine workers that operators say 
they are hardly in better position than on 
the $2 net-ton basis. The preference being 
given coke shipments is another highly im- 
portant factor. 

An interesting sidelight on the current 
situation in the Cambria and Clearfield 
districts is the rumored offering this week 
of small tonnages on the new basis, pro- 
vided the purchasers will furnish cars. 
In other words, the operators in question 
have all the orders, on the pre-Aug. 21 
basis, they can get equipment for; they will 
sell now only to get additional car supply. 

Other than this there are no prices to 
report, in any direction, so far as “spot” 
bituminous is concerned. Quotations are 
not mentioned any more in polite trade 
circles. ‘Give us coal” is the cry. 

A week ago there was a note of optimism, 
a distinct feeling that prices would be 
placed on a basis that would meet with 
general approval. The revision of Oct. 29 
was therefore all the more disappointing. 
It is still early, however, to gage its effect 
upon November output. 

It is announced that the New England 
representative of the Fuel Administration 
has been given authority to take coal from 
those who have more and give thereof to 
those who have less. This opens up an- 
other line of interesting possibilities, of 
which we shall doubtless have developments 
during the next week or two. 

Representatives of many industries of New 
England are still urging the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to do something to relieve the 
shortage. Priority of shipments for this 
territory is one of the obvious moves that 
can be made. It remains to be _ seen 
whether Dr. Garfield will feel that the 
situation warrants such an order. 


Anthracite—The mild weather is having 
its usual influence on retail trade. Demand 
is light, notwithstanding the public has been 
kept fully advised of the general shortage. 
Doubtless the volume of coal in cellars is 
larger than in any recent year, and that 
the current demand will continue to be 
of the hand-to-mouth order. 3 

On the other hand October has been 
most disappointing as to receipts. Tows 
have been delayed for a week at a time 
on account of weather and this has affected 
loading at both Philadelphia and New York. 
None of the larger shippers has loaded over 
50,000 tons for New England since Oct. 1. 

Conferences are being held by local fuel 
committees with dealers, but so far as we 
are advised, no price reduction has so far 
been put into effect. The matter of hand- 
ling costs is being gone into more or less 
thoroughly but in most cases there is the 
usual difficulty over understanding the de- 
tails of the business. 

New rules governing demurrage went in- 
to effect on Philadelphia & Reading barges, 
Nov. 1. On cargo capacity of 1500 tons or 
less but 2 days are now allowed for dis- 
charging, 24 days for barges over 1500 tons 
but not over 2500 tons, and 3 days for 
barges carrying over 2500 tons. The de- 
murrage is uniform at 7c. per ton per day 
‘and all premiums are abolished. This will 
still further increase the cost of coal to 
the consumer. 


NEW YORK 


Efforts being made to relieve the local 
situation and increased shipments may re- 
sult. Retail yards are practically without 
supplies while dealers are being rushed 
with complaints and urgent requests for 
deliveries. Middlehouses refuse orders for 
individual product. Bituminous operators 
anxious to hear from Washington regarding 
the new prices. Spot coal not to be had 
while demand continues heavy. 


Anthracite—Federal and state authorities 
and the local coalmen are working together 
to relieve the local situation which has be- 
come alarming because of the lack of sup- 
plies. Conferences have been held between 
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the dealers and the representatives of the 
Federal authorities including the fuel ad- 
ministrators and it is said that steps are 
moe way by which more coal will be sent 
ere. 

Retail dealers have about as little coal 
on hand as at any previous time in the 
history of the trade with the exception of 
the strike periods, and they are being 
rushed with new orders and requests for 
deliveries. As yet they have many unfilled 
orders some of which were received sev- 
eral months ago. 

The large operators do not seem to be 
sending to this market anything like its 
full quota, but are making heavy shipments 
to other sections. Some heavy handlers 
of individual product have been instructed 
not to take any new orders for 10 days 
or two weeks. In the meantime New York 
City consumers are going without their 
required amount of fuel although as yet 
the weather has not been such as to require 
heavy consumption. 

The situation is more serious with the 
householder than with the industrial plant. 
The dealers are keeping the latter sup- 
plied with sufficient coal to enable them 
to continue operations. 

Efforts of the city departments to secure 
bids for furnishing a comparatively small 
tonnage, consisting of about 40 items, last 
week, for immediate use, were not suc- 
cessful. Some bids were received but the 
prices were said to be high and no awards 
resulted. For barley coal the average price 
was said to be around $5. 

The wholesale situation is quiet. The 
large producers are taking care of their 
regular customers in a haphazard way giv- 
ing them just about enough coal to keep 
their yards in operation, but the middleman 
without direct mine connections or a strong 
contract is having serious times. 

There is no abatement in the demand for 
the various sizes. Chestnut is as scarce 
as either egg or stove while pea coal is 
hard to find. 

Of the steam sizes barley is the easiest. 
impale No. 1 is scarce with a heavy 
eall. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b. 


Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 
Circular Individual 

Broken seme seme seis (9). 22 $6.70 
Wop aanse eee ie, 5.85 6.60 
Stove:..g. pees eens 6.10 6.85 
Chestpube awe: ees 6.20 6.95 

CBee ue 4.70 5.45 
Buck 35s ccp ener ose 3.95@4.65 5.50@5.75 
RACE a crsGS ere S Gitarsion ke 3.40@3.60 5,.00@5.25 
Barley<). 2. ee 2.90@3 15 4.00@4.25 
Boer: seer acts 3.15@3.40 ER Ok 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous— The order issued last Satur- 
day adding 45c. to the prices fixed by the 
President’s order of Aug. 21 to all grades, 
caused much conjecture in the local mar- 


Ket as to whether it’ applied to coal 
produced in central Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. The order did not specifically 


mention these coals and for that reason 
some operators hesitated before adding the 
increase to the price of their product. On 
the other hand there were many who be- 
lieved these coals were included in the 
increase. 

Whether an increase of 45c. per ton will 
have any effect on the local situation is 
problematical. There is no coal to be 
picked up here, demand continues heavy 
and contract coal to industries is not mov- 
ing as freely as it should. Even with 
the increased prices producers would be 
called upon to take care of contracts before 
sending any coal into the open market. 

The railroads continue to take what 
supplies they want much to the detriment 
of other consumers, it being claimed that 


along one road fully 20 per cent. of the 
coal mined is being confiscated. 

Local operators are interested in the 
New England situation and the order 


issued to Fuel Commissioner Starrow of 
Boston authorizing him to purchase coal 
at the prices fixed by the President to 
supply pressing necessities. 

Consumers with contracts are fairly well 
supplied with stocks but their consumption 
is so heavy because of increased hours of 
labor that they must keep on replenish- 
ing their stocks by going into the open 
market. Some near-by plants have less 
than 24 hours’ supply on hand. 

The car supply on bcth the Pennsylvania 
and the B. & O. continues to be from 35 
to 50 per cent. Labor is dissatisfied be- 
cause of the lack of work and operators 
complain because workers are continually 
leaving. The jobbing situation shows no 
improvement and with business continuing 
dull it is said that some houses are about 
to reduce their help. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retailers dissatisfied. Prices 
new thought at lowest level for winter. 
State commission fears shortage. Economy 
in use urged. New rulings on prices and 
weights. Dealers fight individual differen- 
tial. Complaints of preparation, Bitumi- 
nous price increase’ unsatisfactory. Car 
supply poor. Consumers urge administra- 
tion to increase car supply. Jobbers in bad 
plight. Smithing coal at $4.25 to $5.75. 


Anthracite—The retail dealers have gone 
through another trying week and some of 
the representative dealers are thoroughly 
disgusted with their business and would be 
glad to dispose of their interests. Requests 
for information from the Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministration are becoming so frequent that 
the dealers are complaining about the addi- 
tional clerical work being forced on them. 

The local fuel committee in a published 
statement late in the week announced that 
consumers could not expect further reduc- 
tions in retail prices, for the reason that 
the present rates were felt to be equitable 
and that no dealer was receiving undue 
profits. 

The state fuel administrator affirms that 
this city is facing a serious shortage and 
that his committee considers the price of 
fuel as of minor importance and the people 
are not to receive cheaper fuel on any 
recommendation of the committee. He 
states that unless consumers bar all such 
luxuries as greenhouses, grate fires and 
other unnecessary fuel consumption, the 
city is in grave danger of going cold. 

Recent complaints that buyers did not 
believe they were receiving full weight has 
led the local commission to issue a state~ 
ment that the legal ton in this state con- 
sists of 2240 Ib. and that buyers of a frac- 
tional part of a ton should see that their 
bills are so marked. Thus the weight of a 
half ton given in pounds should be 1120 Ib. 
and not 1000 Ib. It is also reported that 
the commission will order those dealers 
who were unable to adjust their retail 
prices on Oct. 1 in accordance with the Gov- 
ernment order to make refund of any dif- 
ference between the prices charged and the 
figures arrived at according to the ruling 
of the National Fuel Administrator. It is 
not thought that such refunds will in any 
event amount to more than $25,000 for the 
entire city. 

Tnere have been bitter and general com- 
plaints entered against the ruling allowing 
individual operators to charge 75¢c. above 
the companies’ prices, and 95c. when ship- 
ment is made through brokers. A number 
of offers have been made to dealers to sup- 
ply them with pea coal until Apr. 1 at $4.15 
at mines. These offers are made in the 
form of a contract and some of them have 
been accepted and signed. The idea seems 
to be that should the Government reduce 
the independents’ price to that of the big 
companies all contracts would be allowed to 
stand. However, there are many who, 
while they believe the margin between com- 
pany and independent coal may be cut in 
the near future, do not think that the mar- 
gin will be wiped out entirely. 

The  steam-coal market is gaining 
strength, as is shown particularly in No. 1 
buckwheat. There is a ready market for 
$4 coal and sales have been made as high 
as $4.25. Rice, too, is active and sales at 
from $3 to $3.25 are not unusual. Barley 
is strong on the Pennsylvania R.R. tracks 
at from $2 to $2.25, while on the P. & R. 
Ry. it is being sold around $1.80. Some 
shippers consider 55c. for culm a fair price, 
and by the looks of some of it arriving here, 
even that is too much. On the other hana, 
some concerns who have made a specialty 
of this fuel are easily getting $1 and claim 
that they could not afford to load it for less. 

Complaints continue to come in about the 
percentage of pea in nut coal and so on 
throughout the sizes. There is also much 
complaint of dirt and more than the ordi- 
nary percentage of impurities. In fairness 
to all this evil should be remedied. at the 
breaker, as chestnut coal adulterated with 
as much as 40 per cent. of pea is coming 
to this market. There seems to be some 
likelihood that the fuel administration will 
take up this problem later. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at the 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken..... $4.55 $5.70 Buck.... $2.90 3.50 
Higa. te AS Goa aS) URIOG ss ..>.55 « 2.40 3.40 
Stove...... 4.70 6.00 Boiler..... 2.20 3.30 
Nite. ee 4.80 6.05 Barley..... 1.90 2.15 
Pea 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—The long expected change in 
the Government price was finally allowed, 
but the 45c. increase was far from satisfac- 
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tory to the operators, The operators still 
maintain that their request of a $3 mini- 
mum was based on facts and is no more 
than just. At this time it is impossible to 
tell whether the increased price has had 
any effect in augmenting production, but 
this is doubted. : 

Not for several months has coal been in 
shorter supply than recently. Quite a num- 
ber of plants have been running on the clos- 
est of margins, barely avoiding shut-downs, 
while others have not even been that fortu- 
nate. Consumers continue to ask for coal 
at any price, seemingly ignoring the fact 
that no reputable shipper would transact 
business at other than the Government 
price of $2.45. The car supply continues in- 
adequate and no shipper is receiving .any- 
where near the quota required. One central 
Pennsylvania mine with a rating of 125 
cars has received not quite 25 cars for com- 
mercial loading in a period of six days. 
This concern claims it is costing $2.50 to 
produce a ton of coal when working full 
time, but even at that it alleges it could 
make ends meet with the contract business 
still held if cars were received. 

Telegrams from the Fuel Administration 
to shippers urging shipments to various cus- 
tomers who have complained direct to 
Washington, become more common each 
week. On the other side, too, many cus- 
tomers when told that the reason that 
shipments are delayed is because of lack 
of a proper car supply, are taking upon 
themselves the duty of informing Washing- 
ton of this condition and asking that in- 
ereased allotments be given to their ship- 
pers. 

While all branches of the trade are suf- 
fering from present conditions, those firms 
who have heretofore done an exclusively 
jobbing business are now particularly af- 
fected, and most of them are practically 
idle. Recently this branch of trade feeling 
that it might be entirely eliminated organ- 
ized itself into an association with the idea 
of defending its position before Commis- 
sioner Garfield. 

With the bars down on smithing coal 
there has been an increasing trade devel- 
oped at a market price between $4.25 and 
$5.75 at mines. These prices are per net 
ton, aS against the gross ton formerly used 
in Pennsylvania. It now seems that with 
all business being transacted on the basis of 
the net ton that unit has come to stay. 


BALTIMORE 


Trade here still in unsettled state, with 
coal scarce and demand heavy. Price ques- 
tions remain in the air. Transportation 
bad. 


Bituminous—As far as this section is 
concerned the trade generally looks upon 
official Washington as still running around 
more or less in circles in an effort to settle 
fuel problems. Stories come from the capi- 
tal of plans to prosecute coal profiteers, 
but this is of small interest here as there 
is little selling of soft coal, simply because 
the trade cannot get anything like enough 
to deliver even on urgent contracts, and 
hard-coal men are selling on the schedule 
for October, which was approved by Wash- 
ington pending the appointment of a coal 
administrator and committee to fix distribu- 
tion profit margins. No administrator has 
been named and the coal trade sells what 
little fuel it can get at October rates. 

Demand grows greater day by day, and 
supply grows shorter under a_ wretched 
car movement. The central West Virginia 
operators wired a protest to Washington 
saying that the car supply for the first half 
of October was the worst in three years, 
and that mines cannot be run even half 
time. 

After the operators meeting in Chicago 
and the jobbers gathering in the same city, 
the coal forces descended on Washington. 
There this week they are trying to find 
out the status of the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer and the jobber, get fair profit mar- 
gins and work out some solution for the 
national situation. Meanwhile the trade 
here wonders why no administrator has 
been named for this district. 


Anthracite—Supplies have run so low 
on hard coal of all kinds and the demand 
is so heavy that practically all the coal 
men have established waiting lists. Even 
old customers are getting but part of their 
coal, and new ones are frequently told that 
their orders will be accepted provisionally 
and that a ton or so may be allowed them 
in the next two or three weeks. This 
promise seems contingent upon an improve- 
ment in the delivery situation by railroads. 
It is estimated that hundreds of homes and 
institutions are still without coal of any 
kind in their cellars and that probably 
half the buildings in the city are without 
the usual amount of fuel they hold at this 
season of the year. It is a fortunate con- 
sumer indeed who has his entire winter 
supply of coal in his bins. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Fairly good stocks. Poor dispatch on 
account of congestion. Shipments prac- 
tically confined to contract business. New 
rules at piers governing docking of vessels. 


With stocks at the several piers in good 
shape dispatch is nevertheless bad, particu- 
larly at Sewalls Point and Newport News. 
At Lamberts Point vessels are loaded much 
quicker than at the two other terminals. 
Few sales are reported, most of the ship- 
ments being on contract business. Exports 
are fair, but no figures are available for 
publication. 

The problem in Hampton Roads at pres- 
ent is the congestion at all of the piers 
ard it is reported that steamers requiring 
bunkers will have to be coaled at anchor, 
thus leaving more berths at the piers for 
cargo vessels. This rule has not yet been 
put in effect. The railways have amended 
their pier rules, however, so that bunker 
steamers will no longer have preference in 
docking but must take their turn with 
cargo. vessels. 

Under the exceptional conditions now ex- 
isting shippers are not expected to raise 
any objection to this change. If steamers 
are required to take their bunker supplies 
from barges while at anchor it will be a 
different proposition altogether. There is 
not sufficient anchorage room in the inner 
harbor for, any number of steamers and 
their coal lighters and at Hampton Roads 
it is not practicable to coal from barges 
in the winter time on account of unfavor- 
able weather conditions. As this regulation, 
if enforced, will cause serious delays it is 
expected that the Shipping Board will have 
something further to say in the matter, 
in spite of the repcrt that they have ap- 
proved the plan. 

The army, as well as the navy, is now 
taking a large tonnage of coal, these de- 
liveries of course having the preference 
both as to coal and berthing space. To 
expedite the movement of coal to New Eng- 
land vessels engaged in this trade are now 
allowed to pass through the nets at any 
time, day or night. This is a great help 
and will do away with much delay to 
steamers and barges. 

The proposal of the Shipping Board to 
put the handling of all tows in the New 
England coal trade under the direction of 
Capt. A. L. Crowley does not yet seem 
to be in effect. It is a good plan and if 
properly handled will cause considerable 
saving in time. The main idea is that 
a tug would not wait for any barge or 
barges to make up a tow, but would take 
the barges available. The present practice 
is to wait until the barges brought south 
are loaded, often causing a delay of sev- 
eral days to the tug. 

The demand for coal at the Panama 
Canal is still so large that the Panama 
Railroad Co. continues to charter tonnage 
to meet the demand. These boats are in 
addition to the steamers owned by the 
Government and engaged in this trade ex- 
clusively. 

The recent advance of 45c. per net ton 
at the mines allowed by the Government is 
most acceptable. This will make the price 
for Pocahontas and New River run-of- 
mine $4.41@4.58 at Hampton Roads. 





Gross Tons —————~ 

Dumpings week ending Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 27 
Norfolk & Western.... 107,886 124,692 134,749 
Virginian i eosceeenae 80,071 85,677 72,933 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 65,311 97,814 77,487 
Total scene Lee 20S~©§©=—- 308,183. 8 285,169 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Two dollars and fifty cents is now the 
rate prescribed by the U. S. Shipping Board 
on steamers of 2500 tons D. W. capacity, 
and over, Hampton Roads to Boston, with 
15e. more for Portland. This rate cancels 
all prior charters, the ships now being oper- 
ated by the Government on a 90 day basis, 
and on a prescribed rate per ton per month 
($6.25) on Government form of Charter 
Party. 

The current rate on barges, 2000 tons 
or less, is $3, 1 day to load and 2 days to 
discharge, 7c. per ton per day demurrage, 
Hampton Roads to Bcston. 

For New York loading, barges are in 
good supply. As low as $1 has been ac- 
cepted for New Bedford, but the market 
is nearer $1.15. 


Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


No market change observable from 45c. 
advance. Supplies slightly better. Suspen- 
sion of Lake priority order helps. 


No change in the general situation is 
observed thus far AS a result of the ad- 
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vanee in coal prices which became effective 
at 7 a.m. Monday of this week. Sellers 
and buyers have been indisposed to take 
hold any more vigorously than formerly, 
but the common view is that there will 
eventually be a somewhat heavier market 
movement, in proportion to production, and 
hopes are entertained that the proposed 
fine system, requiring the miners to per- 
form a specific amount of work per week, 
will result in some increase’ in production. 
Naturally operators express disappointment 
that the advance in the coal price is only 
45c. Forecasts had ranged from 35c. to 
more than $1. 

The supply of free coal loosened up a 
trifle more last week and some large con- 
sumers reported that they were able, by 
dint of effort, to pick up practically as 
much coal as they needed for current oper- 
ations, but they had used all their stock 
piles and saw no chance of building up 
any stocks. Several consumers have found 
that they can pick up coal much more 
readily by dealing through brokers than 
by dealing direct. 

The 24-hour suspension of the Lake ship- 
ment priority order, effective Sunday mid- 
night to Monday midnight, resulted in 
heavy shipments to the line trade during 
the period, particularly to Ohio points and 
it is thought that many consumers will find 
themselves better supplied with coal for 
a short time. It is thought there may be 
one or two additional suspensions of this 
order before the close of Lake navigation, 

We quote the market at the 45c. advance: 
Slack, $2.20@2.35; mine-run, $2.45@2.60; 
screened, $2.70@2.85, per net ton at mine, 


Pittsburgh district, the lower price being 
on direct sales, the higher on sales made 
by jobbers. 


BUFFALO 


New bituminous prices, but their effect 
yet unknown. Much complaint of shortage. 
Anthracite moving fast, but scarce locally. 


Bituminous—The situation.is not changed 
as yet, as it is too early to mark the 
effect of the new prices. It was expected 
that the advance would be at least 50c. 
and some looked for more, even $1, but 
the Government idea seems to have been 
that any large advance would merely 
change over coal from contracts to the open 
market which would not increase the out- 
put. 

The bituminous prices formerly quoted, 
but which were not of much effect were 
as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh....... roe + Eel $3.80 
Bessemer: . i.e a tonie i cee ae 3325 
Allegheny’ Valley... 0... 5. nancee On 3.65 


To these prices should now be added 
45c. After much delay and effort the deal- 
ers in smithing and cannel coal have 
ventured to ask $4 to $4.75 for them, no 
objection being raised by the Government. 
Smokeless goes at the price of lump. 


Anthracite—The situation is not mate- 
rially changed. Complaints of shortage 
come from all directions, but are met by 
reports from shippers that every consumer 
will lay in two years’ supply if he can get 
it. Many instances are known of city and 
other cellars containing two winters’ supply, 
while there are other consumers complain- 
ing that their orders, given last spring, 
are not yet filled. The fact .that there 
seems to be coal enough to go around has 
provoked certain shippers and others to 
threaten a house-to-house inspection. 

The Lake movement does not fall off and 
another, month of the rush ought to lay 
down enough anthracite in the Northwest to 
more than meet the needs of a heavy 
winter. If the coming winter is light the 
supply next May will be large everywhere, 
though it will likely be common to conceal 
it, as it is now. 

Shipments by Lake for the week, not 
including Canadian ports, were 128,209 net 
tons, of which 74,900 tons cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 26,200 tons for Milwaukee, 
22,600 tons for Chicago, 3000 tons for 
Racine and 1500 tons for Houghton. 


DETROIT 


Steam-coal supply is still limited. Re- 
tail dealers arrange tentative prices for 
domestic stock. Lake shipments diminish. 


Bituminous—Except for shipments of coal 
sold under contract, there is little bitumi- 
nous stock arriving in Detroit, according 
to jobbers. They assert that diligent efforts 
to locate coal which can be brought to De- 
troit for use of their customers, are almost 
invariably unsuccessful; that there is no 
coal to be had at the mines, in most in- 
stances, and that when a small amount is 
found, the transportation conditions are 
such that the task of getting delivery is at- 
tended by much uncertainty. HEmbargoes 
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on roads south of Toledo continue at fre- 
quent intervals and complaints concerning 
searcity of cars are numerous. Local con- 
sumers of steam coal, with few exceptions, 
have only a small supply on hand and in 
some cases are said to be practically with- 
out fuel. 

Household consumers of domestic coal 
have been fortunate in having weather con- 
ditions such that suffering was not caused 
by lack of fuel, even though, at times, the 
lack of it was attended by some discom- 
fort. A small amount of fuel has been de- 
livered in all homes from which an emer- 
gency call was received and where inves- 
tigation proved the family was without 
coal. It is hoped that improvement is in 
sight. 

Anthracite—The anthracite supply is not 
being increased to any appreciable degree, 
while the small stocks in yards of retail- 
ers have been reduced through deliveries 
under direction of the municipal coal dic- 
tator. At a conference, Oct. 27, between 
a number of retailers and a representative 
of the Federal coal administration a ten- 
tauve arrangement was made to place the 
retail price of stove and egg at $9.75 and 
of chestnut at $10 a ton, which is about 
$1.25 higher than the fall schedule of sea- 
sons preceding 1916. These prices are sub- 
ject to approval by W. K. Prudden, state 
coal administrator. 


Lake Trade—There has been a gradual 
decline in volume of Lake shipments for 
several weeks past,. due to slow movement 
of coal to the loading docks. Cargoes last 
week were fewer than the number of boats 
available for moving them. A rate of 75c. 
a ton was made on shipments to a slow 
unloading deck on Lake Superior. This is a 
25c. advance over the carrying charge to 
other docks, v-here better dispatch is given 
the boats. 


COLUMBUS 


The Ohio coal trade is still up in the air 
and efforts of the Federal fuel administra- 
tion to bring order out of chaos has not 
met with success. There are grave fears 
of a serious fuel famine. 


The coal trade continues in a muddled 
condition in Ohio and coalmen generally 
ean see no end of the difficulties. Domestic 
demand is much more insistent than was 
the case a week ago and so far efforts to 
partially relieve the stress have not proven 
very efficacious. On the whole the belief 
prevails that there will be some suffering 
from want of fuel during the coming winter 
and it is only a question of keeping this 
suffering to a minimum. Prospects are for 
a short supply of coal in all sections, due 
to oe inability of railroads to move the 
coal. 

Domestic demand is strong in every sec- 
tion of the state and some dealers have 
engaged the services of mayors and other 
city officials to secure them a supply if 
possible. Dealers are generally following 
the policy of only delivering one ton to a 
family in order to make the available sup- 
ply go as far as possible. The local com- 
mittees named by the state fuel adminis- 
trator are busy tabulating information in 
their districts and it is expected that some 
concerted action may be taken soon. 

The steam business is active and all 
classes of manufacturing plants as well as 
public institutions and utilities are in the 
market for supplies of fuel. Railroad de- 
mands are also stronger than ever and 
there has been considerable confiscation. 
Many schools are without a sufficient sup- 
ply and the same is true of power plants 
and other large users. 

Pocahontas is scarce and prices continue 
high. There is also a good demand for 
West Virginia splints. Anthracite is selling 
around $10. 

New prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are 
as follows: 


Hock- -Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio « 

Rescreened lump........ $2.70 $3.05 ....... 
Inch and a quarter...... 2.70 3.05 $2.70 
Three-quarter inch...... 2.70 3.0 2.70 
Nites heh oe 2.70 3.05 2.70 
Beg see ese secs oa 2.70 5. OS Fy mah Lries 
Miner yys.<% ces os eet 22245 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack...... 2.20 2.45 2.20 
Coarse slack............ 2.20 2.45 2.20 


CINCINNATI 


Receipts of coal have been somewhat 
better, but still continue much below the 
immediate demand. Distribution in small 
lots in order to relieve distress has been 
made. 


Somewhat more moderate weather pre- 
vailed during the past week, thus avoiding 
the actual suffering which would otherwise 
have been the case. The demand for fuel 
of all grades continues to outstrip the sup- 
ply, however, and while receipts have shown 
sorne improvement, they are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the orders already in the 
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hands of the trade. Rains raised the Ohio 
River to a level where coal shipments have 
been made feasible without the use of the 
dams, and some considerable consignments 
have been received; while rail coal, tempo- 
rarily diverted from the North to meet im- 
mediate requirements in this vicinity, has 
also helped to, enable dealers to give. their 
customers some coal. 

The relief thus afforded is only of the 
most temporary nature, however, and the 
trade and all of the authorities, city, state 
and national, are working in every pos- 
sible way to stimulate production and to 
regulate distribution in such a manner as 
to make the supply go as far as possible. 
During the past week, also, with the ab- 
sence of immediate distress, some complaint 
has been made of the retail prices charged, 
on the ground that they exceed the figures 
fixed by the Government. No action is as 
yet probable, however, the principal ques- 
tion still being to get the coal, regardless 
of any other consideration. 


LOUISVILLE 


Kentucky output sold up for weeks ahead 
and onerators apportioning shipments on 
basis of past purchases of established cus- 
tomers. Retail market bare and panicky. 


With the output of the Kentucky mines 
sold ahead for fully two months gdistribu- 
tion interfered with by Government orders 
and the prospects of the production reach- 
ing normal poor, the coal operators are 
generally undertaking to apportion their 
shipments on the basis of the volume of 
business done with established customers 
prior to development of abnormal condi- 
tions. They consider this the best possible 
means of proceeding in these troublous 
times, when they not only feel that the Fuel 
Administration is pursuing a mistaken 
policy, but find it difficult to determine 
just what the Government does want. 

Production in the southeastern Kentucky- 
Tennessee section, where the strike was re- 
cently settled, is still much below capacity, 
due principally to a shortage of workers. 
All parts of the state report shortages, es- 
pecially on domestic supplies. One Louis- 
ville retailer sent a representative to all 
important mining centers in the state, but 
was unable tor place an order for coal for 
early shipment. The market is flooded 
with buyers and buying orders but no coal 
is for sale. 

Retailers generally are doling out coal 
to consumers, as it is received, and in 
Louisville most of the retailers, with or 
without mine connections, have no coal 
to sell. Deliveries more than eight or ten 
blocks from retail yards are practically 
refused. The recommendation from the 
Fuel Administration headquarters’ that 
householders conserve coal appears to have 
made everybody want lots of it and at 
once. 

Louisville is practically a western Ken- 
tucky market, at this time. When condi- 
tions return to normal one effect will be to 
improve the demand for this coal, hereto- 
are not a big nor a ready seller in this 
city. 


BIRMINGHAM 


General demand for coal shows 
strength, and much difficulty is 
perienced by consumers in securing fuel. 
Public utilities and industrial plants con- 
spicuous in the scramble. Production show- 
ing slight, but gradual improvement. Car 
supply fair the past week. 


Appeals for coal are pouring upon bro- 
kers and operators from every direction. 
Publie utility’ companies and industrial 
plants—some with their anticipated require- 
ments contracted for—are in the market for 
fuel to augment the incomplete quotas they 
are receiving on contract. New Orleans 
and Mobile territory is hard pressed for 
coal, and also numerous inquiries have been 
received from Chattanooga and its environs. 
There is really little surplus of coal avail- 
able, which condition is being relieved as 
much as possible by holding down contract 
stipulations as near the minimum as prac- 
tical. The shortage is beginning to pinch 
and cause serious concern. 

Operators in the Cahaba and Black Creek 
fields are hoping for some relief in the way 
of an increase in the price of coal at the 
mines, at the hands of Administrator Gar- 
field, to whom they submitted cost data 
some time since in support of their claim 
that the present Government schedule did 
not admit of a fair margin of profit above 
cost. A decision is anticipated in the near 
future. Birmingham brokers and opera- 
tors, so far as can be ascertained, are ad- 
hering strictly to the Government prices 
on all business accepted. Retailers have 
worked out their individual schedules, and 
practically every yard has placed its busi- 
ness on a strictly cash basis. Stocks on the 
yards are very light, and the work of re- 
plenishing is slow and difficult. 


decided 
being ex- 
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Some improvement in the working sched- 
ules of the miners is noted, and, if con- 
tinued, this will materially better the coal 
supply. Labor conditions, aside from the 
shortage feature, are satisfactory. The 
deficit in miners and laborers is being re- 
lieved slightly by the return of negroes 
from the North. 


Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Market settled to steady gait and pro- 
duction remains unsatisfactory. 


The coke situation seems now to have 
settled down to a steady gait, but of course 
an unsatisfactory one. The improvement 
that was expected to follow the price fixing 
of Sept. 24, through the completion of short 
term contracts made before that time, has 
probably been experienced as far as it is 
to occur at all, and the supplies now offered 
in the market are hardly likely to increase 
farther, except as production may increase, 
and for this there is no great hope. 

No results are traceable to the coke car 
priority order promulgated a trifle over 
three weeks ago. There is still complaint 
of car shortage but it is claimed that in- 
creased car supplies would result in no 
more than a small increase in production, 
as the region is getting nearly all the work 
out of the labor available that could be 
gotten even with a full car supply. 

The merchant blast furnaces are with 
few exceptions operating fairly well, being 
almost fully supplied with coke, but many 
of the steel interests are carrying a few 
furnaces banked almost all the time, now 
one stack and now another, and there are 
several idle furnaces that would be blown 
in if a supply of coke were assured. 

We quote the market unchanged at $6 
per net ton at ovens. There is still no 
word from Washington as to a differential 
for foundry coke, the transactions in which 
are quite limited. 

The “Courier’’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Oct. 20 at 346,239 tons, 
an increase of 7237 tons. Shipments are 
not reported for the week. 


Buffalo—The price remains nominally as 
before, $6 at the ovens, plus $1.85 freight 
to this city, but it is not acknowledged by 
any shipper that he has been able to sell 
stock at that price The report always 
is that the contracts take all of the output 
and there is none for the open trade. 
Heavy receipts of iron ore by Lake are 
continued, being 377,541 gross tons for the 
week. Unless the fleet is sent for wheat 
the movement of ore will go on till it 
freezes in the pockets. 


Birmingham—tThe Birmingham coke mar- 
ket is experiencing strong inquiry, but the 
amount of business being accepted is very 
limited, due to the product not being avail- 
able. Several foundry coke producers are 
practically out of the market, having a 
car or two now and then to offer the 
spot trade. Prices remain unchanged. 
Production is gradually assuming normal 
proportions. 
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Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Many uncertain elements exist in the Mid- 
West coal trade. Shortage very acute in 
most sections. Striking miners have re- 
turned to work. 


The coal trade of the Mid-West is in 
a most uncertain condition at this writing. 
The effects of the strike in the Illinois- 
Indiana fields is now being keenly felt, 
and while the mines are at present in oper- 
ation, the suspension of operations for a 
period of one week, or 10 days in some 
cases, accounted for an output loss aggre- 
gating approximately 2,000,000 tons. ‘The 
shortage of supplies in most of the Mid- 
West territory immediately affected by the 
strikes, so serious before the mines sus- 
pended operations, has not been vastly 
improved during the days that have passed 
since operations were resumed. 

The car supply continues to play a 
prominent and more or less uncertain part 
in the situation. The general inactivity of 
the mines in the regions affected by the 
strikes permitted an accumulation of cars 
at the mines, but the full working time 
that this made possible did not extend, 
in most cases, more than three or four 
days, so that while production, in most 
sections of Indiana and [Illinois was good 
early in the week, the supply of empties 
did not hold out until its close. 

There continues to be much unrest among 
the members of United Mine Workers, and 
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operators in close touch with the situation 
are much concerned relative to future pro- 
duction, especially in the districts where 
there has been more or less trouble in 
keeping the men at work. 

In the central Illinois field most of the 
striking mine employees were at work 
Monday of this week, but in Franklin 
County, where the latest trouble. started, 
only a few of the mines were producing 
coal Monday and Tuesday, about half of 
the county’s mines were working Wednes- 
day, and Friday was the first day that 
all mines in the county were producing. 
None of these mines had their full quota 
of men at work, and this condition will, 
no doubt, exist until such time as the new 
seale of wages becomes effective. The loss 
in production in Franklin County due to 
the strike amounts to approximately 300,- 
000 tons. This is a considerable loss, 
especially in view of the fact that this 
is the banner coal county of the state. 

In the Indiana field conditions have im- 
proved, the men who were on strike in the 
territory adjacent to Terre Haute have re- 
turned to work, and due to a fairly good 
ear supply shipments have been heavier 
than for some time. The Indiana fuel ad- 
ministrator, Evans Woolen, is receiving daily 
reports of the tonnage hoisted and shipped, 
and is assisted in securing this data by 
the Knox County Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, and. the Indiana Coal 
Trade Bureau, Terre Haute. Efforts are 
being made to give relief first to the towns 
where actual famine of coal exists. These 
efforts have already been successful in a 
number of instances. 

Country dealers throughout the Mid-West 
are still clamoring for anthracite and other 
smokeless coals. Some of them claim their 
inability to satisfy all domestic coal users 
of the impossibility of receiving adequate 
supplies of these fuels, and hesitancy on 
the part of some householders who are 
equipped with the hard coal burners to be- 
gin the use of bituminous coal. 


CHICAGO 


Situation in Chicago is extremely critical. 
Supply of coal is inadequate to furnish all 
demands. Shortage at city plants. 


Notwithstanding the fact that reports 
issued by the Fuel Administrator show that 
Chicago dealers have received more cars 
cf coal during the present season than 
were received for the same period last 
year, dealers continue to insist that there 
is danger of a serious shortage, and that 
their stocks of-the cheaper grades are al- 
most depleted, and receipts of anthracite 
and smokeless coal have been so few and 
far between that it is impossible to supply 
all the demands and in most instances con- 
ae business is all that is being cared 
or. 

A delegation of Chicago’s aldermen have 
gone to Washington to confer with ‘Dr. 
Garfield relative to securing additional sup- 
plies of fuel for the gas company and city 
pumping stations—the statement having 
been made that the health of the city is 
menaced. They did not, however, make 
known what efforts had been made to buy 
coal in Chicago before leaving for Wash- 
ington. 


The 45c. per ton increase in price as 
announced Oct. 27, from Washington, will 
not be sufficient for all Illinois operators, 


especially those operating in the thin vein 
field of northern Illinois, and will no doubt 
rrove a disappointment to those who ex- 
pected the increase would closely approxi- 
mate 75c. per ton advance over present 
prices. 

The new scale of prices effective Oct. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Minor change in prices due to Government 
regulation. A marked gain in receipts. 


Government regulation of coal prices is 
being felt in Milwaukee to the extent that 
dealers have been freely circularized by 
Dr. H. A. Garfield’s forces at Washington 
and warned under penalty that profits must 
not exceed the fixed price at the mines, the 
freight and an increase of 30 per cent. 
over the margin of profit of 1915. The 
resultant prices show minor changes, but 
whether the schedule has been vised by the 
Government cannot be ascertained. 

There has been no change as to steam 
ecai. Anthracite stove size now sells at 
$9.35, an advance of 10c., egg at $9.10, 
nut at $9.45, a drop of a nickel, and buck- 
wheat at $7.55, an advance of 5c. Poca- 
hontas screened is now $9.75 and mine-run 
$8.50. Hocking sells at $8.25, an advance 
of 25c. Consumers pay an additional 50c. 
when coal is carried into bins. 4 

There has been a marked improvement in 
the receipts of coal by Lake within the 
past week. Hard coal now shows a gain 
of 97,018 tons over last year up to and 
including Oct. 29, while the shortage in 
receipts of soft coal has been reduced to 
558,743 for the same period. Thus far this 
year 738,601 tons of hard coal have been 
received, against 641,583 tons in 1916, and 
2.567,838 tons of soft coal against 3,126,581 
tons last year. 

ST. LOUIS 


Milder weather eases a most critical situ- 
ation. Steam and domestic off of the mar- 
ket and many localities are without coal. 
Practically a full car supply on all roads. 
Storage supplies being rapidly depleted. No 
Eastern shipments. 


The only thing that has prevented St. 
Louis from enduring severe suffering among 
the poor is the fact that the weather has 
been unusually mild. Even at that, reports 
from other communities would indicate that 
St. Louis is in better shape than other 
large cities of the country, in regard to 
both steam and domestic grades. 

The most astonishing thing about the 
local situation is that nearly every mine 
in the field at the present time is receiving 
from 80 to 100 per cent. car supply. The 
B. & O. and the Vandalia are the only 
two roads that seem to be suffering to any 
extent at all. 

Offsetting this, there is a shortage of 
men at nearly all mines, and reliable 
data from many operations show that the 
tonnage produced per man is smaller now 
than at any time in the past 10 or 15 
years. 

Many mines, however, are on short time 
in southern Illinois on account of no water 
at many places, as there have been no 
heavy rains for many mortths. In the Wil- 
liamson and Franklin County field mines 
are obliged to shut down that are buying 
electric power from the southern [Illinois 
Public Utility plants on account of the 
power station not having sufficient wate7 
to run full time. 

t is understood that any factories mak- 
ing Government supplies that run short of 
fuel can now secure it by notifying the 
Quartermaster’s Department which, in turn, 
instructs certain mines to take care of these 
plants. It is evident that many of these 
plants have been accustomed to using coal 
from other districts but are now buying 
from the Williamson and Franklin County 
field. 

With the near approach of cold weather, 
the situation here is becoming extremely 
eritical. The country districts are going 
to fare badly for they have no coal at 
all and have no prospects of getting any. 





29, 1917, in the Chicago market are as The situation in some small cities is 
follows per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: e¢xtremely critical and many schools will 
Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and _. Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
SteamMlump..eeseseees $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 
Domestic ae Tat ie etre 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2°80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Stoves soeiesee ete 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Chestnutiin ay acitot ctvaere 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Poa ce.) on vesieenie eee 72.65@2.80 .2.65@ 2:80 92,652) S0me2 00.21 502 05@)2, S00 eee er. 
Washed eget. 2.06.50. 00, 2-63@2: 80) ~ ceil aie ocoaNa yoke © aie ene: 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Washed stoves: .éjneo 3 05,, 2: 65@2:80) hs eA eel eae ee a eee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Washed nuts. se ierorio. 2. 65@2. 80) visto circ t, | Bora ds ae ene 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Mine-run............... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 
Screenings.............. 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
Washed slack........... 2: V5@2. 30. cig iteeietee cote) ee gee Gee eens © 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and . West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dom. lump.. $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 $2.70@2.85 $2.70@2.85 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 
Steam isn 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Egg......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 ° 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Small egg or 
MUt races e 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.80@2.95 2.60@2.75 
Screenings... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 2.20@2.35 2.20@2.35 2.55@2.70 2.35@3.50 
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have to close entirely unless coal is secured 
in the next couple of weeks. 

There is no coal from Arkansas coming 
in and no West Virginia smokeless. A 
small tonnage of anthracite moved in the 
past week, perhaps 15 or 20 cars, all told. 
This coal is practically off of the market 
in St. Touis, and none at all is going to 
the territory outside. 

The railroads in the past two weeks 
have confiscated much coal belonging to 
dealers who have not been notified of the 
contiscation, and who are still expecting 
their shipments. This too will add to the 
confusion when colder weather arrives. 

The retail prices in St. Louis at the 
present time are: Williamson and Frank- 
lin County, $5 to $5.25; Mt. Olive, $4.50 
to $4.75; Standard, $4.25. 

During the past week about 300 small 
retailers in St. Louis who have no yards 
held a meeting to protest to the Federal 
authorities against the yard dealers re- 
fusing to sell them coal. They have ap- 
pointed a committee to handle this, also if 
necessary to either lease or purchase a 
mine from which to secure a supply. They 
are getting no coal at all from the yard 
dealers, who, in turn, are unable to get 
enough coal to take care of their wants. 

The wholesale circular price here is as 
follows, per net ton f.o.b. mine: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 





an and 
Franklin Co. Staunton Standard 
Gains lunip eee pene $2.35 $2.35 
SxXG-IN CLS eee ate 2aoD PAR bn 2232 
2x35-in ys DUGa ee ee Desa 2255 2535 
INote2 nites ee Pee 558) see <PAle 
INOS nuts acre fia gee PPE 
Now4inutus: oases 2.35 Aes <Oere 
No, Stubs Leen 1.85 dt ies re 
2-in. sergs 1.85 1.85 1.85 
2-in. lumps. sane nue if Se Ie 
Zn lumpyens.cen eee 2235 Boar 
Steanreerss. cee Hees oD Ze I) 2.35 
Mine nunseiaa ate ne One 2.10 2.10 
Washed: 

No. 1 2355 ona 
Nosp2it see heoc oo Woy 2.35 
No. ot retest 2400 2555 
INO 4.e tern eee 2. oo 2o3D 
Nove aoe 1.85 1.85 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
874c. Other fields, 723c. ° 


SEATTLE 


Coal dealers and operators say prices will 
not go down. Government figures less than 
in August, but little likelihood of further 
decreases. 


Based on the mass of figures, statements, 
orlers and supplementary orders issued by 
the coal administrator at Washington, 
D. C., for the control of prices of coal to the 
consumer, coal dealers in Seattle and mine 
eperators in the state have decided that 
the situation today is covered by the fol- 
lowing: : 

(1) On the allowance of $4.50 a ton at 
the mine for prepared sizes, the quality 
of coal which the average consumer will 
buy, the price to the consumer at the bunk- 
ers in Seattle will be $5.85. This is 30c. 
a ton cheaper than the same quality of coal 
was in August before the final order of: 
the coal administrator. Adding to the 
bunker price an average of $1.50 a ton 
for cartage (this may be less or more ac- 
cording to the distance hauled), the coal 
delivered will cost $7.35 provided there is 
no packing for which a charge of 75c. 
a ton is made. This would make the coal 
cost $8.10 a ton, as compared with $8.15 
a ton last August. 

Wurnace coal is now $5.65 and $5.75 
a ton, compared with $6 for both grades 
in August at the bunkers. The same de- 
livery charges apply as for the prepared 
sizes, 

(2) There is little probability that coal 
will be any cheaper in Seattle this year. Op- 
erators and miners of the state are now 
in dispute as to an increase in miners’ 
wages and, if any increase is granted, this 
will be added to the price of coal to the 
consumer. 

(3) There is some danger of a coal short- 
age in Seattle but more danger of consid- 
erable inconvenience due to the fact that 
consumers, waiting for lower prices as a 
result of Government control, have failed 
to put in the customary supply in advance. 
In the event of a sudden cold snap orders 
will come in so fast that the coal delivery 
facilities in the city could not take care 
of one day’s orders in three weeks. 

These three statements are based on the 
preset status of the situation, the Seattle 
dealers and operators say, and they admit 
they do not know which way the situa- 
tion will turn. One operator empha- 
sized the fact that the price of coal will not 
gc down any lower and there is a possibil- 
ity that it may go up. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, with a comparison of 
a@ month and a year ago: 


CINCINNATI Nov. 1,1917 One Month Ago One Year Ago 


No. 2 Southern foundry.... $33.00 $18.90 

No, 2 Northern foundry.... 33.00 21.76 
NEW YORK 

No. 2X Northern foundry.. 34.25 Miele 22.00 

No, 2 plain Northern foundry 33.75 dite 21.00 

No. 2 Southern foundry.... 37.25 avarsca 22.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 2 Southern foundry.... 33.00 etes 16.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 2 Northern foundry.... 33.00 aaters 22.00 

No. 2 Southern foundry.... 37.00 tae craters 
PITTSBURGH 

Bessemer iron* ...... Wane’ 36,30 $36.30 24.95 

IRSICEIT OME nee 2 isc es 8 33.00 33.00 20.95 


*These prices include the freight charge from the valley to the Pitts- 
burgh district. +Delivered Tidewater. New York. 

Note—On Sept, 24+ the President approved the new schedule of steel 
prices, that of pig iron being set at $33. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—tThe following are the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from ware- 
houses at the places named: 


-—New York—, San 
Pitts- Nov.1, 1 Yr. St. Chi- Fran- 
burgh 1917 Ago Louis cago cisco Dallas 
(BGAN E aALOO LO llaats sy «tue $4.50 $5.25 $3.25 $5.05 $5.00 $7.75 $6.00 
Channels, 3 to 15 in....... 460 5.25 3.25 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.00 
Angles, 3 to 6in., % in. thick 4.50 5.25 3.25 5.05 5.00 7.75 6.25 
Tees, 3 in. and larger.... 4.50 530 3.40 5.05 5.05 7.75 6.25 
Plated ae eke ctobe siete sw ee Byala 9.00 10.00 4.00 10.05 8.00 10.00 9.00 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
INO aee Le LOL tid «. ele dlerejirs 4.00 4.45 4.85 500 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
Mill, St. , San 
Pittsburgh Louis Denver Chicago Francisco Dallas 
Wire Sats. osu ).< $2.70 $4.00 $4.00 $4.45 $4.60 $4.50 
Cute ke a. 2.70 5.00 5.00 4.60 6.15 oe 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the 
places named: 


a _ Pittsburgh— —_, San 
e Year Fran- 
Nov. 1, 1917 Ago Chicago St. Louis cisco 
Standard railroad spikes, 
#s-in. and larger...... $5.00 to 7.00 $2.65 $5.00 $6.45 $7.25 
PUVA DOLUR US on i's oiese fave op 7.00 to 8.00 3.25 6.25 Premium 8.80 
Standard section angle bars 3.50 2.00 4.50 Premium 4.65 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—From warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
List +10% +10% +40% +30% 


via a AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities 
named: 


Mill, 
Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
StrasigDts 6. + «. $4.75 $7.00 $5.50 $7.75 $6.25 
Apsorted: ..)...-. 4.90 7.00-—7.50 5.75 8.00 6.50 
13 CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload 
ots: : 
———New York——___,, 
Nov.1, 1 Month One St. San Fran- 
1917 Ago Year Ago Chicago Louis cisco Dallas 
ph Gag eee $59.50 $68.50 $34.50 $53.50 $52.00 $61.00 $57.00 
6 in. and over 56.50 65.50 31,50 50.50 49.00 58.50 54.00 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton extra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 
5c. per 100 Ib. is charged extra: 


-— Pittsburgh—_, ——Chicago——_, 


Nov. 1. One Nov. 1, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago 
Standard bessemer rails..... $38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails... 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ib...... 83.00 50.00 83.00 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ib..... 82.00 49.00 82.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib..... 75.00 ‘47.00 75.00 40.00 


Note—Rerolled rails as valuable as new. 
OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
cluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges) : 


tt —Chicago——___—_,_ St. Loui 
Nov.1,1917 One Month Ago “‘N. 17 


Nov. 1, 1917 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... $28.50 $36.00 $29.00 
BLOVESDIALG Niece cline ss es fs 15.50 17.25 10.00 
No. 1 machinery cast...... 20.00 25.00 19.00 
Machine shop turnings..... 15.00 17.00 14 00 
EBL VOTINGE. ocr. ks eke & 14.25 17.00 12.00 
Railroad malleable cast..... 24.00 30.00 24.00 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 
New York Chicago Birmingham St. Louis Denver 
$0.12 $0.09 $0.17 $0.15 $0.14 


COAL AGE 


: Current Prices—Materials and Supplies 
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DRILL STEEL—Warehouse price per pound: 
New York St. Louis New York St. Louis 
SOU estes cc seats 14¢. 14\%c. FLOLLONG tales 25c. 23% e. 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
as per basing card of July 2, 1917, for iron pipe; May 1, for steel: 


BUTT WELD 


Steel Iron 
Inches ’ Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
See tO nave cles 49% 3514 % % to 1%e.... 33% 17% 
LAP WELD 
Nib) Suoheie at teat he 42% 2OAG To. PS Mals hd See LOI 15% 
ae 10. Girona: 45 % ea Sons B56) LOW 4:22 5 ki 28 % 15% 
MMO" LS «aera das 42% 28% % 4% to 6...... 28 % 15% 
Laeand 142 eos 321% % fs (patie). Aes 25 % 12% 
Ae Wee gers oo" 30% eA 
BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Barto: Vib sg es 47% 341% % 94 £0. Lychan’ 33 % 18% 
ie COD ree ees 48% 35% % 
LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Bi cater ata pha tone 40% ZEW Coe 8Di Fei Gale ee Ue ee 78 14% 
SEEMLOEA SO oh 43% 31% % 2% to 4...... 29 % 17% 
cy eed 6 Ie ae yre 42% 30 % BGT ton Glens scones 28 % 16% 
TROLS setae 38% 241% % 7. tO Db Oetialet vas 2 20 % 8% 
Stolen oe ee 33 % 19% % Oto Lease. s 15% 3% 


From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold 
for steel pipe: 


Black - 

New York Chicago St. Louis 

Se tO PSP LNs DUPb a Welded, sles cists aitecers 38 % 42% 34.27 % 
Soa tonG. 1 -elane Welaed stant es ste se ate 18% 38 % 21.27 %o 
toh, Le eein wap Mm Weldon. scurvcue dieters ahs 10% 35 % 21.27% 
——Galvanized——_—___, 

New York Chicago St. Louis 

Pap LOT oni DULiy Welded irteiere suis Hele 22% 27 % 19.27% 
336) 10. 3. iw Dutt welded. soca sae e. List 18% 13.27 % 
MmbOPL LAN aD se WOldedurm: hi eieks. eiek List +20 % 20 % 6.27 % 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list 
price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 15 and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


on fair-sized orders, 


New York -—Cleveland—, ,—Chicago—, ] 

re 
ath eat & AR Ue = oie 
Poe st eee Vea ose. Ea 
Smt 4 es eS <4 WH 6<¢ Hea 
Hot pressed square.. List $1.50 $1.30 $3.00 $2.00 $3.00 $1.60 
Hot pressed hexagon. List 1.50 1.20 3.00 2.00 3.00 1.60 
Cold punched square. List 1.00 List 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 
Cold punched hexagon List 1.50 List 2.75 1.50 2.75 1.00 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 


Noy. 1, 1917 One Year Ago 
INE WwW. “WOrley © ee ciate Siaibte, agin th orb ie Strate tite 50 % 50—10% 
Cleveland’) style cee ava uh eer heb coal alate bans 45 % 50—10 % 
CHIGALO TS se, Sees ale aes ore ey ee A, Bars 50% 50—10 % 
Sha LOUIS re 5: ic lc caste retsres av eeht) Oa creme ee, ke eee 40 % Seas 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 


os. Dy. fit cand sniallerter. ohn eer aee 30% 35-5 % 40-10% 35% 
Larger and longer up to1in. by 30 in. 15% 25-5% 35-5% 25-5% 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following 
amount is deducted from list price: 


For wrought washers per 100 Ilb.: 

New York. .$1.00 Cleveland. .$3.50 Chicago. .$4.00 St. Louis. . $2.25 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 lb. is as follows: 

New York. .$5.00 Cleveland. .$5.50 Chicago. .$3.50 St. Louis. .$2.75 


RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 

New York Cleveland Chicago 

Steel , and smaller.....5......s0.0¢ 30 % 30 % 40%* 

FLUNG C5 ere es ye al eee ahr epee eke eee 30 % 30% 40%* 


*For less than keg lots the discount is 35%. 
Button heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., sell as follows 


per 100 Ib.: 

IWOWa MOLK vane $7.00 Cleveland ..... $6.85 Chicago ..... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: , 

New YOrk, Soa: . $7.10 Cleveland ..... $6.95 Chicago ..... $5.60 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


re Chicago St. Louis Birmingham Denver 
MED <ateiee a: ov el &¥e tote whan (aby hehe 54 5.6 1 
Kiber> Or SpOURes.+ acces chee eee 6 5.9 if 2 fe 
TranGmMLasion 5 We desis ore oe oe 6 5.9 11 13 
CRAG Aan. neveny te eatenn ahs te, ci det has Se 4 3.3 4 4 
GOAT UG yer wiecnie ameinhe oa acne rae 4% 6 4% 5% 
Osaka journal Fer ~tihen Meets 3% 3475 4% 4, 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 


7——New York—, ———Cleveland——_. ————_ Chicago ——___. 
Nov. 1, One 


Nov. 1, One One 

E 1917 Year Ago 1917 YearAgo Nov.1,1917 ‘Year Ago 
Best grade 70.00 50.00 69.75 47.25 70.00 45.00 
Commercial 40.00 25.00 21.00 17.00 25.00 to 30.00 19.00 
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HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 


Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Wndewwywiters’ 2, Seisi p yee ski ce io, 5 <u PAR SLIME one, Sane 8 o sheue elnys os 65c. per ft. 
Common,” 236 = eS oi. so bite bl ekenane Resa. wiles o ORE 40-10 % 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
MeITid DOM VIE. sie esrcis st ele chee eee $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First grade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 


LEATHER Be en discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


Cinemmnatio Pianta oc ece Sis Tete Rein teey a eerie 40% 35 % 
St. “LOWS th ctr site, cuerevahit Medes oeetyrotenelane sate he 45 % 40% 
DEDV ERIE «, she roe. Pare Wee. e. tee) oateiek eno etal teiy en erie 40 % 45 % 
BirmineWaml:, 5 Use ote eles eheuveee Encleiaia mater borane 40% 35 % 
GIGAZON arses to co ee. cen OT tae Heke tole’ wieke ten eke 30+10% 40+5% 

RAWHIDE LACING—40% off list. 

PACKING—Prices per, pound: 
Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam..........+.+++-+--- $0.77 
Asbestoa, for high-pressure steam oi. o,f i ne) ne eee el ke aOS 1.54 
Duck and rubber for piston packing fs. Van 1 See ee eee 88 
Flax. r6gulavis24 ss si este stele ee craysunte ay cpatbge ETE Ls Gisetnie Tae Beaeee her 66 
Plax*. waterprooted. S% b.cducts ke 0 cle cide reese ene euseaebeh ty ..e aa .99 
Compressed. asbestos sheet. G Bisse ote sncis,=,oeiercl opete ite seme tater ene 99 
Wire insertion asbestos paves SERS ciey Savon o Ses Atal Ranier! ah eieueanate 1.21 
Rubber*..shéet Foch Si Fee ake Sasol ©. wee ee atts sen eae ee Bay) 
Rubber sheet, wire insertion ASAIN fe Oe TEES obey cette OSs. 88 
Rubberssheet,* duck» msertlonis heals osm senete rs ehpna te) Cae eennats ee Tc letetre 44 
Rubber csheet.. clothy insertlonvs. «6 OU) Alea, oo eee .25 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve 

stems~ arid Sstuffing® DOES sc cs ie pec oe etal eiedel e eibters leuahelor seme 1.10 
Asbestos witk,.24= and *aslbu ballsio eis ree eee teh eh elene kate .65 to .70 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 


San 
New York St. Louis Chicago Francisco 
Galvanized wy. .eisinycoreee 10—2%% 10—2%% 10—24%% List 
Brivhitess sks ves bee 90—-214-% ~20—216 %  20—214°% 15% 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than 5%-in. the price is % to 2c. 
extra; while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an 
extra charge of 1c. The number of feet per pound for the various sizes 


is as follows: %-in., 8 ft.: %-in., 6; %-in., 4%; 1 in. 3%; 1%-in., 
Oetted Orin 1ap-nvae ft. 4ein: Following is the price per pound for 
5g-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 

Bostonelec wate « eRe ee ee $0'33544, “Kansas City venus. + lee $0.33% 
New MODK sc ok) oe abn Sey 34 hos Angeles <3 0. a5 cleans 33% 
Chicdeo Jets weer aes OOD “SGALClE! Ts craveuvetsetesietanie 33% 
DENVGry ceecte cuere caer ek 35% 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below are discounts and part of 
standard lists: 


PIPE COVERING BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 

Pipe Size Per Lin. em Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.2 ¥% -in. $0.27 
2-in. 36 Ls ink .30 
6-in. 80 1% -in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
3-in. 45 2% -in. 4rday 
8-in. LO 3 in: .90 
10-in. 1.30 3% -in. 1.05 

86'S mapnesia® high? pressure. ciysce -)sisheselerevens a tistics siete eee 15% off 

{ 4-ply. 18% off 

For low-pressure heating and return lines....... 4 3-ply. 60% off 

| 2-ply. 62% off 


LINSEED OIL—tThese prices are per gallon: 


-—New York—, ,—Cleveland—, ,— Chicago —, St. 





Nov: 1)  2°Yr. Nov. 15 “1 Yr! = Nov... 2, vr wecous 
1917 Ago 1917 Ago 1917 Ago Nov. 1 
Raw in barrels.... ot, 16 $0.88 $1.15 $0.97 $117 $0.92 $1.10 
D-Bals CAaUSs veces 26 .98 1.25 1.07 1.27 1.02 113 
WHITE AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per 
pound: 
—————— Red e ————_, 
Nov. 1, 1917 1 Year Ago Nov. ae 1917. 1 be eee 
Dry In Oil Dry InOil and in Oil re In Oil 
LOO=Ib. Kee ye «anc 5 ote 12.25 12.50 10.50 11.00 12.00 10.50 
25- and S0- Ib. ‘kegs 12.50 12.7% 10:75 11:26 12.25 10.75 
12%-lb. keg ..... Luo 13100 811007 aia 50 12.50 11.00 
1- to 5-Ib. eans../ 14:25 14.60 12:50 12.50 14.50 12.50 


CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.o.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $102.50 per ton for Union miners’ lamp carbide, and $97.50 per 
ton for Cameo miners’ lamp carbide. Union sells in 25-lb. cans for 
$1.46 per can. 





COMMON BRICK—The prices per 
as follows: 


1000 in eargo or earload lots are 


Cincinnatiy srwiccckeceate wickets $13.50 Birmingham (clay) ....... $7.50 
St onis,. 6almonies... sean 8.00 Birmingham (shale) ...... 8.50 
DICILW OT Aker. 2 fe Moses tes eis pee ce 8.00 


FUEL OIL—Price variable, 
tions not available owing to this fact. 
following prices are quoted: 


depending upon stock. New York quota- 
In Chicago and St. Louis the 


Chicago St. Louis 
Domestue light, 22-26. Bavimes cia oe taieteke eer 5c. 4l%e. 
Mexicans heayy;012-14) Baumeé re ate ares te 6 nent 7¢. 3h%e. 
OIL—Price per 50-gal. bbl. is as follows: 
Steam 
City Fuel Black Red Engine Cylinder Gasoline 
SCAthle eS vinicve si ehavelewsaieee $4.45 $6.25 $11.00 $21.00 $10.25 
ios’ RAN SCles: Mas crates 1.45 6.50 12.00 26.00 10.00 
WMECHVER/G Wh aeoieta eae 3.25 8.75 17.00 24.00 12.00 
SP aly itanes ears 3.00 5.50 11.00 17.50 10.05 
IBOSUOME scores J istever bee eke 5.50 10.50 15.00 20,00 12:50 
Kansas? City? ss io26 7.20 5.20 10.50 17.85 10.15 
Note—Standard prices of oil are necessarily difficult to give. Those 


above are for average grades. 
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_ PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered_ surface, complete 
a nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
1cago: 


-——1-Ply—_, mm 2-Ply—, -—3-Ply—, 

el. cel: |! e.l. I.el. el. cl. 
Nor Lesrade.../< «raters $1.15 $140 © $145 $1.60 $1.75. $1.90 
No. 2 grade? yj... i 1.10 1.25 .25 “1.40 1.50 65 


nie asphalt-saturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $6.50 per 


Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York or Chicago: 


Less Than 

Carload Lots Carload Lots 
Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100-sa.ft.)...... $61.00 $6200 
Tari pitch: (in 4 00-tb ge Dbi gcd miele) cisicrt susperes sec 15.00 16.50 
Asphalt: pitch Gin barrela)hise. secs ace hee ee 29.00 30.50 
Asphalt. felt 00) .:<5 cae sees ole ciao Bor aie eek 60.00 62.00 


STEEL SHEET PILING—The following price is base per 100 Ib. f.o0.b. 
Pittsburgh, with a comparison of a month and a year ago: 


Noy. 27) 1oL7 One Month Ago One Year Ago 
$4.50 to $5.00 $4.50 to $5.00 $2.60 to $2.70 


HOLLOW TILE—The price per 1000 in carload lots f.o.b. mine is as 


follows: 

4x12x12 8x12 x12 
St. S Louis soe. en eres VisteleTahdpermsrertatetotons $79.00 $135.00 
Denver, per ‘ton Maer eee ete ce SM sFevekee ote 110.00 200.00 
Kansas. City? «iicntoseer le (sie slave ertansae se atiek® Ao 58.00 112.00 
St: “Paulo cue fee h ce oo Ome ie eee ee ee F, 55.00 138.00 
Boston «cy. a she aksceate saciokee teeta tata es suerte 95.00 171.00 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 





1-In. Rough, 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In.T.andG. 8x8In.x 20 Ft. 
Sis Louise pretetersy siete. ere $36.50 $27.00 $35.50 
Birmingham oes eee 25.00 30.00 22.00 
Price per M in ecarload lots: 
1-In. Bneny 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T. and G. 
and Under 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
YP: Fir Hemlock berg Fir 
Kansas City” Scien $41.00 $42.50 $41.00 $50.00 State 
Seattle. .iveor 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 $21.00 
Los Angeles OME Oy nicuaae 30.00 30.00 Sia aaa «neces 
Denver site ete cies 30.00 30.00 30.00 
12 x 12-In., 
——8 x 8-In.’x 20 Ft. and Under—~ 20 Ft. and Under 
Wess Tir Hemlock Spruce ped at Fir 
Kansas City $41.00 $33.00 $33.00 ihe Lye ie $33.00 
Seattle: -s.srs 21.00 21.00 21.00 $21.00 21.00 21.00 
Denver. 2 4ae. 5 suche 30.00 ope 27.50 Sa as 32.00 


Note—Boston lumber market demoralized. 


COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire: 


——— Denver ——_.. ——— St. Louis ——_. ~——~Birmingham——, 








Single Double Single Double Single Double 
No. Eraid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14 $12.25 $15.20 $29.75 $13.50 $18.00 $30.00 $15.40 $17.90 $36.80 
10 24.50 27.70 54.95 27.25 30.10 .... 380.80 34.30 67.60 
8 34.90 38.50 76.80 38.45 42.45 42.85 46,85 snes 
6 : . 59.10 Aci 65.35 69.60 74.10 
4 = Bey de, 93.65 101.75 106.55 
2 . 127.50 0 156.50 10390 
1 . 165.35 201.00 209.50 
0 . 198.55 276.00 285.00 
00 . 267.05 f 317.00 330.00 
000 327.35 360.50 4170 478.50 +A 
6000 399.60 439.50 508.00 516.50 aoe 
EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in 200-Ib. lots at cities named: 
Low Freezing eae ai Gelatin —————_..__ Black 
20% 40% 60 % 80% Powder* 
New. “Workes  icoructettiet tee ele sneee $0.27% $0.34%  ...... 2.50 
Boston |; 5%. Se ey oe ce ee ec eee 36% $043% savers 
Kansas’ Cityvee. eee coe $0.20 26% 33% 43844 é 
Los. Angeles smi .20 nL ESB ie &. Kt ee Scr. 
Séatile: 2 Oren oe 18% 24% 31% #1% ae 
Chicago. Sweater 19% 23% 3 fe 43 2.45* 
St. Paul. oer ee 20 26% O05 | Suh 2.55 
St: iowiswee eee cee ae 16% 20% 29% 39% ral Wa 
Denver’ <feSerare ee 19 23% 32% A2Uu was 
Dallas: i.e ee ae 25 29 .39 49 Pray ce 
*75%. 
FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe 
fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 


(except bisa pening, ete., the following freight rates are effective 


in cents per 100 1 





Baltimore: ~assas seeks Shen eats) « s Void), Minneapolis gis cnet eit sacs tens 32.9 
Boston’ yes eet a he suse, oes 18.9 New vce eel Hee 30.7 
Buffalo; 35/5 secrete bunts wosy ste 1.46 “News York. Ut ave sonnets 16.9 
Chicago 18.9 Pacific eee (all ball) Pca 75.0 
Cincinnati 15.8 Philadelphia =. .4<< +) 15.9 
Cleveland 10:5, Sti (Lonis’<32 7 4; ‘ 23.6 
Denver <ds se e.athontione see Rae 68.6..St. Paul oo. lere conte tatenesanete : 32.9 
Kansas .City (<...caeng a) schon 43.6 
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The Men in Blind Alleys 


hope have closed are confined .in jails. 

Numbers are in blind alleys chained to 
one job, with the door to advancement closed, 
and in a state of mind about as hopeless as if 
they were in reality behind prison bars. 


Like the men who are in jail, most of these 
have themselves to blame for their position, but 
a number are the unwilling victims of circum- 
stances and environment. 


The coal industry being as human as any other 
business, has its full share of these blind-alley 
men. Such fellows are those who have either 
allowed themselves by lack of spirit and will, or 
through the disinterest of their employers, to be 
sidetracked for life at one job or in one depart- 
ment, from which there is apparently no escape. 


This is not a brief for the men who are hope- 
lessly chained to one desk, through no fault but 
their own. The world is too busy and the needs now 
are too many to lament over idlers and slackers. 
But for the employees who are victims of envir- 
onment they cannot alter, or for those who are 
condemned to work at one job until the very well 
springs of hope are drained dry, this is an appeal 
to their employers. 


In all industries there are men who fill certain 
positions so well that by a kind of so-called 
judicious handling they are left there to wear out 
their usefulness. It is so much easier for a 
manager to do this than to break in a new man 
and give the older fellows the promotion they 
deserve. Or, perhaps, it is departmental 
jealousy, or lodge or religious affiliations that 
keep many men in blind alleys from which escape 
grows harder as the years go by. 


Be fair, Mr. Employer. Look over your 
organization. Are there not foremen in your 
ranks who would have been good superintend- 
ents now if you had given them a fair chance? 
Would it be betraying your secret if we should 
say you might produce a gray-haired mine 
engineer, who long ago forswore his ambitions 
for a superintendency because he found the way 
blocked in some form or other? Or perhaps you 
remember one man who wouldn't stay in a 
blind alley, who went over to a more progressive 
concern, and since entering the other company’s 
employ has put across many things that you 
would have liked to have had consummated in 
behalf of your own company by one of your own 
employees. 


N°: all the men on whom the doors of 


There will always be in business some measure 
of the principle that the fittest survive. The 
best men, like the frog in the crock of milk, are 
going to keep jumping until the butter of success 
is churned. However, it is an altogether easy 
matter for someone in control to keep on batting 
ambition on the head until it grows weary and 
gives up. Recently we talked to the shipping 
clerk for a big coal concern who has been at that 
one job for 21 years. He is so good at handling 
the orders and shipping for that company, and 
his work is conducted so smoothly, that they 
hardly know they have a shipping department. 
Other men have been hired from the outside to 
fill positions in this company that this old em- 
ployee ought to have had. He knows now, when 
it is too late, that he must spend the rest of his 
life on that job—a man ina blind alley. 


Good management is the art of getting the best 
out of men. But in all that has so far been 
written on the science of management, you will 
fail to discover that efficiency can be obtained 
by wearing out the bodies and souls of those that 
work for you. 


No man wants a job over the door to which 
hangs a sign reading: 

“ALL YE WHO ENTER HERE LEAVE 
AMBITION AND HOPE BEHIND.” 


Mr. Employer: If any of your men are in blind 
alleys, get busy and move them out. 


Beeetel 
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Price Regulation—Industrials 
vs. Mining 


Much has been said regarding the Government price 
regulation of coal. In consideration of the well-known 
advance of all labor, materials, etc., some operators find 
that they cannot see a profit at present prices. 

When regulating the price of coal, the Washington 
authorities should bear in mind that the coal-mining 
business is about as much like the industrial business 
as daylight is like darkness. Every day the mine is 
worked the assets decrease. In other words, the mine 
operator is always eating up his capital. It matters 
not whether his coal is leased or owned in fee. When 
he has mined the available supply near him his invest- 
ment as regards shaft, breaker, etc., is almost entirely 
worthless. This means that the operator must charge 
himself with a very heavy depreciation. 

How different it is with the industrials. Assuming 
that an industrial plant is operated in an efficient man- 
ner, it should increase in assets every year; the de- 
preciation charge is practically nil as compared with 
that of the coal operator. 

The industrial is not limited to the raw material 
immediately at its door, but can draw same from afar. 
In some cases, from the four corners of the earth. 
Have the authorities in charge of price fixing given 
these matters mature deliberation? 


Safety Scheme To Reduce Accidents 


The following is an account of a safety plan that was 
inaugurated by an Illinois company: 

When an assistant mine foreman made the rounds of 
his district, he carried with him a report of the mine 
examiner (fireboss) who covered his section, showing 
all the places where loose slate or rock or other danger- 
ous conditions existed. He also had a blank form, which 
he filled out as he came to these unsafe places. On his 
arrival at a room or heading, he would look around for 
the fireboss’ danger mark and then investigate to dis- 
cover if the miner had taken down the loose slate or 
rock, or had timbered the place so that it was safe 
to work in. 

If the place was safe, the assistant foreman would 
pull out his watch, note the time in the blank form and 
state that the miner had made the place safe. The form 
was then sent to the main office and placed on file. 

After the company put this plan into effect, many of 
the miners who were known to be careless would make 
their places safe before they would do anything else. 
These men were afraid the company might use the as- 
sistant’s filed report as evidence against them in case 
of an accident. 

There was not a single instance recorded of a place 
that was not made safe by the time the assistant made 
his rounds, and there were fewer accidents. 
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How To Clamp a Hose with Wire 


A hose-clamping device which will insure a tight, 
serviceable joint is described by J. V. Hunter in the 
American Machinist. There are now several clamping 
devices on the market for drawing up a piece of wire 
into a tight joint in a manner similar to that illustrated 
in Fig. 5, but the little tool that is shown in Fig. 1 can 
be made in a few minutes in the shop toolroom and will 
serve admirably for producing a strong air-tight wire 
clamp that will stay in place. 

Referring to the sketch of this clamping device, it 
will be seen to consist of but few parts. The head A 


<8 “ong 


FIG.3 








WIRE-CLAMPING TOOL AND SOME SAMPLES 
OF ITS WORK 


FIGS, 1 TO 3 


has a groove at the end, which is really only a slight 
depression for catching and holding the wire. The 
other end of the head has been drilled out to receive 
the stem C, which is free to revolve, being held in by 
the pin B, which acts as a key in the small groove that 
has been turned in the stem. This stem C is about 6 in. 
long and has the solid end F# fitted with a pin handle, so 
that it may be turned to tighten up the wires. 

On the threaded portion of the stem runs the special 
nut D, which has four small arms forged out from it 
at right angles, these arms serving both as handles and 
for the purpose of fastening the wire during the opera- 
tion of binding the hose. 

In joining two broken sections of hose, use a straight 
nipple of pipe that will force into a snug fit. A length 
of 6 in. is sufficient for most cases, and it is preferable 
to have it free from threads, since the hose manufac- 
turers claim that the cutting of the inside lining of the 
hose by the threads of a nipple damages its fabric 
and shortens its life. If you feel that a straight piece 
of pipe will not hold firmly, then on the corner of a 
grinding wheel grind a couple of shallow grooves at 
each end so that the wire will have a small depression 
to force the hose into, and there will be no sharp edge 
there to damage the hose. Grind a short taper on each 
end of the nipple, to remove the burr and the sharp edge. 


November 10, 1917 


For a binding wire, a piece of No. 14 soft steel from 
20 to 24 in. in length will be suitable. Bend the two 
ends back, in the middle, making a square-bottomed U, 
with the center section about } in. wide. This wire can 
then be looped into the form shown in Fig. 3. While in 
this shape it can be slipped over the end of the hose, or 
before looping it can be threaded around the hose in any 
manner to suit the convenience, provided the final condi- 
tion is as shown in Fig. 2. 

The next step is to fit the nose groove in the end 
of the tool into the straight section that was prepared 
in the center of the wire. The two loose ends are tight- 
ly wrapped about the arms of D, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
given a final twist on the far side to prevent unwrap- 
ping. Everything is then ready for the final operation 
of tightening up the wire clamp. To accomplish this 
hold D, Fig. 1, with one hand, and with the other 
turn the handle head at #, which automatically pushes 
forward one end of the wire while drawing back on 
the other. 

In this manner the wire can be drawn to any desired 
degree of tightness. One operator claimed that he 
could draw it so tight that he could cut the hose in 
two. But anyone with judgment will instinctively know 
when the wire is pressing firmly into the hose and dis- 
continue the drawing up. At this point the tool is 
swung over in an arc of 180 deg., which turns the wires 
back sharply upon themselves about the bottom of the 
original U, and so provides an automatic lock. Then 
snip off the long ends of the wires with your pliers, 
removing the tool at the same time and bending the 
ends down sharply against the surface of the hose, 
as shown in Fig. 5. This will make the coupling smooth 
for handling and prevent the wire ends from catching 
and cutting whatever they may come in contact with. 


Concreting Leaky Pipe Joints 


A joint of screwed pipe of large diameter that could 
not be successfully tightened caused considerable an- 
noyance and trouble. The installation was such that it 


could not be relieved of the pressure even for 24 hours 
to permit a tightening of the joint. 


To remedy the 
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SECTION OF FORM FOR CONCRETING PIPE JOINT 


leakage, forms were put around the troublesome joint 
and filled with concrete which was well tamped to pre- 
vent air pockets or other voids. After drying, the 
wooden forms were removed and no further trouble was 
experienced. The concrete used did not contain any 
gravel or stones larger than } in. in diameter. 
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Sump-Cleaning Device 


The application of the principles of the air lift for 
draining sumps in the iron-ore mines of Michigan as 
described by Thomas J. Pascoe in Power, Sept. 13, 1917, 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. The equip- 
ment is made up with a 6-in. tee and a piece of 6-in. 
pipe that is lowered into the sump; another 6-in. pipe 
extends to a wood-box settling tank. The pipe that is 
lowered into the sump is furnished with a 1-in. air pipe 
which may be either on the inside or the outside of the 
larger pipe close to the bottom of which it extends, the 
lower end of the smaller pipe being bent upward. At 
the upper end of this smaller pipe is connected an air 
hose carrying air at about 70 lb. pressure. 

When the sump needs cleaning, its covering is re- 
moved and two pieces of 4 x 4-in. wood are placed across 
it. The 6-in. suction pipe is then lowered till it is al- 
most at the bottom of the sump. A clamp is fastened 
tight on the pipe close to the tee and resting on the 
4x 4-in. pieces, holds the pipe in position. With the 
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CLEANING SUMP WITH AIR LIFT 


discharge extended to the settling tank and the air hose 
attached, it is ready for operation. 

When the air pressure is turned on, it causes the 
water and fines to rush up the pipe and over into the 
tank, where the heavy particles will settle to the bottom 
and the water will overflow at the top. After a few min- 
utes the clamp is moved along on the timbers to another 
position to bring the suction in contact with more sludge 
so that it can be drawn out. A device of this kind will 
clean a large sump in a short time. 


One Way All Can Help 


Food is wasted when we eat more than our bodies 
need for growth and repair and to supply energy for 
our work. Overeating tends to poor health and fat in- 
stead of brawn, makes us sluggish and indolent instead 
of energetic and resourceful. Eat enough and no more. 
Eat for mental and physical efficiency. This is a time 
to demonstrate thrift in our homes. We should make 
saving, rather than spending, our social standard. Waste 
in any individual household may seem to be insignifi- 
cant, but if only a single ounce of edible food, on the 
average, is allowed to spoil or be thrown away in each 
of our 20,000,000 homes, over 1,300,000 Ib. of material 
would be wasted each day. 
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Care and Maintenance of Cutter Bits 


By ADOLF F. FORS 


Chicago, I1l. 





SYNOPSIS — Sharp bits are essential to 
the successful operation of coal cutters. In small 
plants these are usually hand forged, but in 
medium to large plants some type of power ham- 
mer is advisable. After forging, the bits should 
be tempered in the manner best adapted to local 
conditions. They should then be systematically 
distributed to the machines. 


OST mine operators who use chain coal-cutting 
M machines have come to realize the importance of 

sharp bits to the successful operation of these 
machines. Sharp and properly shaped bits tend to de- 
crease the load on the machine, and the saving in power 
alone justifies careful attention to this matter. Along 
with the decrease in load comes increased life of parts, 
and in general it is of the utmost importance to keep 
a coal-cutting machine supplied with sharp bits in order 
to insure continuous and economical operation. 

The main points to be considered are: (1) Correct 
bit shape and method of forging; (2) method of tem- 
pering; (3) most effective method of distribution. 

As to the shape of the bits, this depends largely upon 
the design of the chain block and upon the nature of the 
coal being cut. The bit should be forged so that it 
does not drag its way through the kerf but rather 
does its work at a cutting angle. There is a possibility 
of getting the bit forged so that it has a tendency to 
hang up or dig in too deeply, but, on the other hand, the 
tendency usually is to forge the bit too straight and 
this introduces the dragging action just spoken of. 





CORRECTLY FORMED BITS SHOULD BE KEPT ON HAND 
To SERVE AS SAMPLES 


The shape of the bit best suited to the conditions 
under which it works must be determined at the in- 
dividual mine. When once this shape is determined, it 
is a good plan to have a few correctly formed bits kept 
in a place where they can be referred to as samples from 
time to time and thus prevent any gradual deviation 
from the bit shape which has once been determined to 
be the best suited to local conditions. Whether the 
cutting bit should be chisel- or pick-pointed or some in- 
termediate shape must also be determined for each par- 
ticular installation. If the coal breaks up freely and 
can be considered brittle, it is usually best to use pick- 
pointed bits exclusively, as then the cuttings will be 
coarser. Frequently, also, the load on the machine will 
be decreased. Where the coal is tough and woody it is 
often advisable to use a certain number of chisel bits 
interspersed among the pick bits so as to insure a kerf 
that does not leave projections that engage the body of 
the chain block or cause the setscrew heads to wear 
round. 

At mines where only two or three cutting machines 
are in use, the number of bits to be sharpened does not 
often justify, the installation of a power forge hammer. 
Instead, the blacksmith forges the bits by hand. This 


hand forging is a slow and expensive process. One of 
the evils of hand forging is that the blacksmith is 
tempted to get the bits as hot as possible in order to 
save hammering. This excessive heating of the bits 
reduces the quality of the steel and should be avoided. 
Although a hand-shaped bit is oftentimes more care- 
fully finished than a machine-sharpened bit, still the 
disadvantages are so great that even in small opera- 
tions it usually pays to install some kind ‘of bit-forging 
hammer. 

The forge used in heating the bit is also worthy of 
attention. Many operators buy good bit steel and then 
reduce it to poor quality before it leaves the forge, 
simply because they insist on using the coal they pro- 
duce at the local mine. Coal with impurities should 
not be used, but instead crushed coke may be employed. 


DIFFICULT To LAY DOWN ANY HARD-AND-FAST RULES 
FOR TEMPERING PROCESS 


Tempering is more or less of an art, and it is diffi- 
cult to lay down any fixed rules or prescribe any cer- 
tain process and say positively that they are the best. 
While some blacksmiths have success with one method 
of tempering, others use a different way entirely. I 
will consequently outline a few of the most popular 
methods and suggest that these be tried out. Thus by 
experiment it may be determined which is the best 
suited to the local requirements. 

1. Plain-Water Tempering—The bit should be heated 
to a cherry red and then quenched in cold water. Bits 
tempered in this manner are good where the cutting is 
comparatively hard and where impurities are occasion- 
ally encountered. Bits tempered in plain water wear a 
little more rapidly than those tempered in salt water, 
but are not as liable to break. 

2. Salt-Water Tempering—When the bit has been 
brought to a cherry red, it should be quenched in a 
solution of common salt in cold water. This method 
renders the point hard and brittle and is very good for 
comparatively soft coal which is free from sulphur 
streak or other occasional impurities. 
~3. Oil Tempering—With the oil-tempering method, 
the bit is not rendered quite as hard as by either the 
plain- or the salt-water method, but the bit is very 
tough. When the steel is the usual cherry red, it should 
be quenched in oil. Although some blacksmiths drop. 
the whole bit into the oil keg, it is usually a good plan 
to provide some sort of a rack so that only the point 
of the bit dips into the liquid. 

4. Sand or Clay Tempering—With this method, a box 
containing wet clay or sand, or a-mixture of the two, 
is used to temper the bits. After the bit has been 
correctly forged, it is heated to a cherry red, after 
which the point is stuck into the wet clay and the bit 
is left there. When the point is inserted in the wet 
clay it is chilled and hardened; then, as the heat from 
the bit works into the clay, the extreme hardness of the 
point is drawn Slightly and the bit is rendered tougher 
end somewhat softer than with the plain-water tem- 
pering. 
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5. Soap-Water Tempering—A solution of cheap 
laundry soap in soft water gives good tempering re- 
sults and is comparatively inexpensive. One cake of 
soap to 25 gal. of water is sufficient, and where the 
water is too hard to lather freely, a little washing 
powder should be added. When starting the tempering 
operation, the solution should be heated to the boiling 
point, after which the cherry-red bits may be thrown 
into the soap water. The hot bits keep the water at 
the proper temperature. This soap-water process in- 
sures slow cooling and an evenly tempered bit. It is 
usually a good plan to have a large wire basket or 
bucket immersed in the tub of soap water, as in such a 
case the bits can be easily removed from the tub when 
through tempering. 

6. Tempering Solution—There are numerous temper- 
ing solutions on the market for which certain merits are 
claimed. They are mostly used in a similar way to 
the soap-solution method just explained. 

In order to encourage the machine runner to change 
bits before they become dull enough to unduly load the 
machine, it is important to employ some regular sched- 
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BOX FOR STORING BITS 


ule whereby the runner is sure constantly to have a 
sufficient supply of sharp bits. Many mines find it 
profitable to detail one man to be responsible for this 
bit distribution. A system that has been found ef- 
fective is to provide each machine with four or five 
small iron bit boxes. These boxes can be made by the 
local blacksmith. The material should be 4- or .3,-in. 
plate iron, and the construction of the boxes should be 
rugged. The box should be provided with a cover, and 
it has been found satisfactory to use a key-ring ar- 
rangement as a lock. Each box should be given a num- 
ber that will identify it with the machine upon which 
the bits contained in the box are used. 

At some convenient point near the shaft bottom there 
should be located a bit-distributing station. As soon as 
a box of sharp bits is received at the shaft bottom, the 
box should be placed in a certain compartment in this 
bit-distributing station. This eompartment should be 
marked according to the machine that the bits are in- 
tended for. The motorman or triprider should visit this 
distributing station each trip and be sure to take what- 
ever boxes are marked for the territory to which he is 
going. Other details in connection with bit distribution 
will have to be worked out according to local conditions, 
but under no circumstances is it an economical plan to 
distribute the bits promiscuously in open kegs. 

Considerable work and great difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in getting a bit-distributing system started, 
but after it is once going it should take care of itself 
and really be a money saver to the company. 
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World’s Most Powerful Locomotive 


In the vicinity of Philadelphia the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. has been testing the world’s most power- 
ful locomotive. This machine is capable of exerting a 
maximum horsepower of 7000, and is intended for the 
mountain grade electrification between Johnstown and 
Altoona, Penn., around the famous horseshoe curve. 
During a recent test this locomotive hauled a train of 
68 cars and the regular Mikado type of road locomotive. 
The steam locomotive, however, remained idle. 

The mechanical parts of this electric engine were 
built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. at the Juniata 
shops at Altoona, Penn., and the electrical equipment 
was supplied by the East Pittsburgh works of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

Enough electric current is consumed by this loco- 
motive to light over 200,000 25-watt electric lamps, and 
many a town of 25,000 people has an electric light plant 
of smaller capacity. High voltage alternating current 
is used in distributing the electric power. 

Exerting its maximum pulling force, this locomotive 
will develop 7000 hp. This machine, which weighs 250 
tons and is slightly over 76 ft. in length, is the first of 
a type that will be used on the Altoona grade electrifi- 
cation of the Pennsylvania R.R., between Johnstown and 
Altoona. Two of these locomotives are able to haul a 
6400-ton train up the mountain grade at a speed of 
slightly over 20 miles per hour, thus relieving, when 
necessary, the congestion in freight traffic over this di- 
vision, which now amounts to as much as 300,000 tons 





LOCOMOTIVE HAULING A FREIGHT 


TRAIN 


per day. In addition to the heavy grade over the Alle- 
gheny Mountains a long tunnel, which helps to form 
the “narrow neck in the bottle” in operating over this 
division, must be passed through. 

By electrification the expense of grade reduction has 
been eliminated and the capacity of the division will be 
more than doubled. The electrical equipment is so de- 
signed and built that these locomotives can haul heavy 
trains up hill and coast down hill at the same speed. 
By using the motors as generators in the latter case 
effective braking action is secured without the use of 
air brakes. This prevents runaways. The coasting 
speed can be regulated just as speed up hill or under 
power. Air brakes are therefore not needed while 
coasting, and are simply held for emergency use and 
for bringing the train to a full stop. 
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European Hydro-Electric Installations 


By SYDNEY F. WALKER 


85 Shakespeare Ave., Alexandra Park, Bath, England 


SYNOPSIS—Britain and the continent of 
Europe offer many opportunities for the devel- 
opment of water power. Some of the plants 
already installed, although entailing a consider- 
able initial expense, are able to deliver power 
cheaper than thermo-electric plants burning mine 
refuse. 


ATER has been employed as a source of power 

W all over Europe almost from tfme immemorial. 

In my own young days flour mills were nearly 
all built on the banks of streams because water had 
been the only available source of power up till a few 
years before. With the development of the railway 
system, and the possibility of obtaining coal within 
reach of any line, mills and factories of all kinds re- 
moved to towns and villages that were served by 
railways. Since then there has been a migration of 
a number of industries, flour milling in particular, to 
seaports, because of the large quantity of sea-borne 
material they dealt with. 

In the old days of water-driven flour mills and other 
industrial establishments, even the blowing cylinders 
for blast engines were driven by water power; the 
amount of power obtainable was small, and the in- 
dividual mills and factories were also small. With the 
development of the railway system and the universal 
distribution of coal, factories and mills grew in size. 
This applies to the larger portion of the United King- 
dom, over which coal is fairly well distributed. On 
the other hand, over a large portion of the continent 
of Europe, and over the greater portion of Scotland, 
there is little coal. France has coal only in a small 
corner of its area, Austria has only a little, Russia has 
large coal fields on its borders, but manufacturing dis- 
tricts there suffer in much the same manner as in 
America from the cost of delivering fuel. 





RUSSIAN RAILWAYS HAVE DEVELOPED SLOWLY 


The case in Russia is much worse than in America 
on account of the slow development of the railway 
systems, and the country’s devotion principally to 
military necessities instead of to manufacturing con- 
venience. Hence, all over the continent of Europe, with 
the rise of electrical methods of transmission, water 
power, “la houille blanche,” as the French expressively 
term it, ‘“‘white ccal,’” has been brought more and more 
into service. A number of the cities on the continent 
of Europe depend entirely for light and power upon 
the energy of water delivered by the aid of electricity. 
Nearly all the railways in the mountainous districts of 
Europe are now operated electrically, the current being 
Turnished by generators driven by water power. 

It is in Sweden, Norway and Switzerland, and in 
the mountainous district surrounding the sources of 
the Rhine, the Rhone and the Danube, however, that 


. the greatest examples of hydro-electric installations are 


to be found. In Sweden there are large deposits of 


iron ore that have been worked for a long time past. 
It is reported that the beds of ore in the southern part 
of Sweden are being worked out, but others further 
north, in the colder parts of the country, have been 
proved and are being developed. In Sweden, also, large 
manufactories of matches exist, and also of calcium 
carbide. 

“In Norway the principal use of power at the present 
time, I believe, is in the production of aluminum and 
of ,2rtilizers by abstracting nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. This is accomplished by the aid of electricity. 
There is no coal in either Norway or Sweden, and 
though a certain quantity is supplied from the United 
Kingdom and from Germany, water power is found to 
be more economical, while it has the great advantage, 
which the present war has accentuated, of being en- 
tirely a home product. 


GERMANY’S COAL OUTPUT IS DECREASING 


It is reported that the great German coal fields have 
turned out much smaller quantities of coal since the 
commencement of the war because of the enormous 
demand for men which the war has made. Hence if 
the Swedish industries had been dependent upon Ger- 
man coal, they would have been seriously hampered. 
While Britain is fairly mistress of the North Sea, the 
risk is still great for British ships in passing through 
the narrow straits between Denmark and Scandinavia. 

In Switzerland and the portions of Germany, Austria 
and Italy bordering it a striking instance of power devel- 
opment is that of the canalization of the Rhine between 
Basel and Lake Constance. This was carried out about 20 
years ago. The river has been dammed at Basel, mak- 
ing it navigable for vessels of 1000 tons right up to 
Lake Constance. The total difference between the level 
of the lake and the river at Basel—600 ft.—is utilized, 
with the result that 270,000 hp. is expected to be ob- 
tained from this 80 miles of river alone, with the 
assistance of the lake as a reservoir. Of this total 
energy 110,000 hp. is already in use or about to be 
started, and the remainder is in contemplation. The Falls 
of Schaffhausen, a few miles from the lake, have long 
furnished 5000 hp. to the Swiss Aluminum Company. 

The development of electrical transmission of power 
has altered the whole industrial problem. As mentioned 
above, the factory or the mill formerly sought the 
source of power; with electrical transmission the power 
is brought to the mill, or factory, wherever this may 
be located. The continued increase of pressure that is 
used in transmitting energy by electricity has rendered 
the cost of the power delivered less and less. 

So far as I am aware, no system of electrical trans- 
mission in any part of the continent of Europe has 
adopted such high pressures as have been used suc- 
cessfully in America. In the early hydro-electric in- 
stallations that were put down in Sweden, American 
practice was closely followed, an American engineer 
being imported especially for the purpose. 

In the United Kingdom little has been done up to 
the present, in the utilization of water power, even 
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with the aid of electricity. A few villages are lighted, 
and a certain amount of power is provided for factories 
located in them, by small hydro-electric plants a few miles 
away. There are two large plants in Scotland furnishing 
power for the works of the British Aluminum Co. 
The tendency of industry is to move northward in 
Scotland, owing to the water power available, which 
increases with the latitude; but this progress is slow. 

No case has occurred, either in the United Kingdom 
or on the continent of Europe, where it has been shown 
to be economical to furnish the energy required for 
working a coal mine by the aid of water power in 
the neighborhood, although metallurgical mines and 
works have been thus operated. With modern coal- 
washing and screening equipment there is always a 
refuse that can be used under the colliery boilers, and 
though the efficiency of the fuel is low, requiring a 
larger number of boilers to be employed, it apparently 
pays colliery owners to use it. 

I met with one case some years ago in Yorkshire, 
at one of the most progressive collieries in the King- 
dom, where the dust from the settling tanks employed 
in connection with coal-washing machines was used to 
fire the boilers. This was used in the sodden state 
in which it was taken from the tanks. The engineer 
of the colliery told me that from careful tests he had 
made the evaporating value of this fuel was about 53 
lb. of water evaporated in the boiler per hour from 
and at 212 deg. F. per pound of the dust burned on 
the furnace grates. 

In another colliery, in another part of the Kingdom, 
the boilers were fired with fine dust, not washed, that 
was absolutely unsalable anywhere. The manager in 
that case stated that they valued the fine dust at 12c. 
per ton, because they had to rate it at something on 
their books; practically it was valueless. The real cost 
of employing these refuse dusts is of course the interest 
and annual upkeep, and depreciation of the additional 
boilers that are required plus the labor employed in 
firing. Taking these, however, at their worst, it would 
be difficult for a hydro-electric plant to supply power 
at anything like the cost at which the collieries should 
be able to generate it. ; 


WATER POWER IS OFTEN EXPENSIVE 


It should perhaps be pointed out that the idea that 
water power costs nothing is quite erroneous. The 
water may cost nothing, although not always so where 
there are riparian owners; but there is always the 
interest upon the plant and the upkeep. Bitter com- 
plaints are made, in different parts of the United 
Kingdom, of the large sums demanded by the riparian 
owners for the privilege of using the water of their 
rivers for power purposes. A good deal of work has 
always to be done in order that the power which is 
going to waste, say in a fall, may be utilized. At 
Niagara, for instance, shafts were sunk near the falls 
and the water led to them from the river some dis- 
tance above the cataract, in canals. 

There are broadly three cases where water power 
can be developed. The first is that where Nature has 
thrown a fall across a river, as she has at Niagara 
and in many other parts of the world; notably in 
Sweden, where one of the largest hydro-electric plants 
tckes its power from the water flowing from a lake 
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at a higher level, to one at a lower level. The arrange- 
ments for utilizing the water power in this case are 
different from those at Niagara, but otherwise the cases 
are similar. 

The second and more frequent case is where one or 
more streams have a fairly steep fall from a high level 
to the plains below. A common case is where two 
streams join. In either case, a dam is thrown across 
a convenient portion of the stream, preferably closing 
up a gorge, and a large reservoir of water collected. 

In the third case, of which a great many examples 
occur in America as well as in almost every part of 
Europe, streams of varying volume run from highlands 
to the sea with a gentle gradient. A dam is thrown 
across the stream at any convenient point (a reservoir 
being formed there) in the bed of the river and the 
fall of the stream for a considerable distance con- 
centrated at that spot. This last is the method that 
was always employed for the old mill wheels. One 
important requirement with all hydro-electrical schemes 
is that there must be a large reservoir of water in 
some form or other. 


RESERVOIRS ARE NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL 


At Niagara the reservoir is of course in Lake Erie; 
in the case referred to in Sweden the reservoir is in 
Lake Skagen; in the case given above, on the Rhine, 
it is in Lake Constance. In the other cases the reser- 
voir has to be formed, and it must be so arranged that 
it holds a sufficient volume of water at the most un- 
favorable times of the year to drive all the machinery 
that takes power from it. 

Where an artificial reservoir is formed, careful meas- 
urements of the lowest rainfall of the district are 
previously taken, and the size and arrangement of the 
dam depend upon these figures. 

With artificial reservoirs a further requirement is 
necessary—-namely, an overflow for times of flood. 
This also was always provided with the old flour 
mill dams; weirs in almost every stream in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere are familiar. Under the most 
favorable conditions the quantity of power taken from 
the power station may vary, and consequently the 
quantity of water flowing out of the reservoir. In 
addition provision must be made for excessive rains 
and for allowing the surplus water to run away harm- 
lessly into the stream below the power station. 

In Europe, also, and particularly in the United King- 
dom, where water power is employed the promulgators 
of the project are nearly always obliged by Parliament 
to provide what is called compensation water to anyone 
who claims to have used the water of the stream. 

The construction of the dams required for the reser- 
voirs is often costly... In Sweden the dam that was 
built in the river bed between Lake Skagen and Lake 
Vanern was an exceedingly expensive affair. This is 
a case that corresponds closely to that of Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario; but the power station in Sweden 
is not fixed at the fall into the lower lake. The river 
connecting the two lakes is about 8 miles long, though 
the lakes themselves are only a mile and a quarter apart 
as the crow flies. The river connecting them flows 
over the Gullspang Rapids, in which a fall of 67 ft. 
occurs in about half a mile, the remainder of the fall 
between the two lakes being only 10 ft. just. before 
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the entrance to the lower lake. It was found necessary 
to divert the course of the river through a tunnel ex- 
cavated for the purpose, while the dam was being built, 
and as often happens, when the bed of the river was 
reached a proper dam foundation was found to require 
a much greater expenditure than was anticipated. The 
bed of the river did not consist entirely of rock; and so 
a special construction was employed consisting of arches 
lying on their sides and connecting the rocky portions. 
This illustration is given to show how expensive hydro- 
electric schemes often prove to be. 

An interesting case where a dam is thrown across a 
gorge between mountains to form a reservoir occurs 
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FIG. 1. TYPICAL LOW-HEAD TURBINE 


in North Wales, where the water of two streams fed 
from two lakes at 1100 ft. above the power house and 
1700 ft. above the level of the sea, is trapped by a dam 
1460 ft. above sea level. A reservoir of 12 acres is 
formed 860 ft. above the power house, and the energy 
of the falling water is employed in the Croessor slate 
mines and adjoining works. 

Another interesting case occurs at Schaffhausen, 
where the water that is not required during the night 
is pumped into a reservoir 515 ft. above the power 
station and is employed during the day to assist the 
power plant. The original plant furnishes 3800 hp. 
by means of two turbines utilizing the water of the 
river Rhone in two 15-ft. falls. The power of the plant 
that is not required at night is made to work two 
electric motors of 1200 hp. each, which are coupled to 
high lift centrifugal pumps and to Francis turbines. 
During the night the motor forces the surplus water 
through a pipe line 7000 ft. long into the reservoir 
above, and during the day the same pipe line delivers 
the water from the reservoir to the Francis turbines, so 
that about 2000 hp. additional is obtained in the daytime. 

The larger portion of the turbines employed in 
Huropean hydro-electric installations are either the 
Francis variety of the reaction or pressure type, or the 
Pelton impulse wheel. Both are well known in America. 
Occasionally a Jonval or a Girard turbine is used. The 
Pelton wheel is employed principally for falls above a 
certain height, 35 ft. being the minimum; the Francis 
turbine is employed for low heads and for those up 
to 500 feet. 

The reaction turbine has a great advantage in that 
the water below the turbine as well as that above it 
takes part in furnishing the power delivered by the 
turbine wheel. With low heads up to 30 ft. the turbine 
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is immersed in the water, as shown in Fig. 1, while 
above that head the water is brought to the turbine 
in an air-tight tube. A draft, or suction, tube that 
must also be air-tight connects the turbine with the 
water below. 

In some cases the turbine wheel revolves in a hori- 
zontal plane, its axis being vertical; in others the 
turbine wheel runs in a vertical plane, its axis being 
horizontal. With low heads the general practice is 
for the axis to be vertical. Again, there may be two, 
three, and even four turbine wheels on the same axle, 
which is sometimes vertical and sometimes horizontal. 
A rather favorite arrangement is two turbine wheels 
arranged on the same axle on opposite sides of the 
pipe which carries water to them, while two electric 
generators are fixed at the outer ends of the axle. 


AIR Must BE EXCLUDED 


The reference made above to the suction tubes and 
those leading the water to the turbine being air-tight 
is of great importance, as is the question of the presence 
of air in the system generally. Wherever water is 
handled, air is liable to be troublesome if it is present, 
and it is difficult to prevent its being present. Water 
dissolves air, and open bodies of water, like reservoirs, 
absorb fairly large quantities. Water at high altitudes 
absorbs larger volumes of air than at lower altitudes, 
owing to the lower temperatures usually prevalent there, 
and the water which passes down the pipe line expels 
some of its air. Air vessels are provided to receive 
and discharge this air at different parts of the pipe 
line, and every facility is given for the air to escape. 

The arrangement of the turbine varies with the quan- 
tity of water, the power required and the fall. With 
a high fall a smaller quantity of water will perform the 
same work as will a larger quantity of water with a 
smaller fall. The larger the quantity of water that 
must be handled by the turbine, no matter if it is for 
large or small power, the greater must be the width 
of the turbine and the greater the axial length. 
European makers of Francis turbines have divided their 
machines into four different series as follows: 

With Series I the speed ranges up to 125 r.p.m.; 
with Series II it runs up to 200 r.p.m.; with Series 
IIf up to 275, and with Series IV up to 350 r.p.m. 
Series I machines are used for high falls and are prin- 
cipally of small width, while Series IV are wide axially 
and are used for low falls. In the Francis turbine 
the impulse principle is employed to a certain extent, 
and the wheels for high falls work more on impulse 
than reaction. The wheels of Series IV work more on 
the reaction principle than on the impulse. 

The power obtained at the axle of the turbine is 
claimed to be as high as 88 per cent. of the power 
in the water, but it is wiser to estimate for only 75 
per cent. Where electrical transmission is employed, 
there is a further loss for the conversion of the me- 
chanical energy at the axle of the turbine, into electrical 
energy at the busbars. There is again a further loss 
for transmitting the electrical energy through the wires 
leading to the mill or factory where the current is em- 
ployed and a third loss for converting the electrical] 
energy back into mechanical energy in the electric 
motor. It is not wise to reckon upon more than 50 
per cent. of the total power available in the water 
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as being available at the axles of the electric motors 
employing the current, and it is better to allow for 
an even smaller efficiency. 

The hydro-electric plant that was put down a few 
years ago for the British Aluminum Co., in the historic 
neighborhood of Loch Leven, has some exceedingly in- 
teresting features. The installation is designed to 
handle 30,000 cu.ft. of water per minute with a fall 
of over 1000 ft. The reservoir that was built in the 
Blackwater River is sufficient for 90 to 100 days con- 
tinuous supply for 30,000 hp. It contains 20,000 million 
gallons of water. The dam is a little over 3000 ft. in 
length and has a maximum height of about 86 ft. The 
top of the dam is at a level of 1068 ft., and the lowest 
sill of the waste water weir is 1065 ft. above sea level. 
The dam is constructed of concrete, in which are em- 
bedded large masses of granite, the whole being faced 
with fine concrete to a thickness of about 2 ft. 

The water is conducted from the reservoir to the 
power station by a conduit for about 34 miles and is 
then delivered to steel pipes. The conduit is 8 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. deep, and provides for a flow of 25,000 
cu.ft of water per minute with a space of 9 in. above 
the water. This conduit is constructed partly in the 
rock and faced with concrete, and partly of reinforced 
concrete entirely, expanded metal having a diamond- 
shaped mesh being employed as the reinforcement. 


SOME DETAILS OF PENSTOCK ARRANGEMENT 


The water flows out from the reservoir into an upper 
penstock chamber through three 42-in. pipes passing 
through a screen wall in the upper part of the chamber. 
The delivery pipes end in bell mouths opening down- 
ward, and 4 ft. above the floor of the chamber. The 
upper penstock chamber provides a water cushion and 
settling chamber. It is fitted with scour sluices to en- 
able the level of the water in the reservoir to be lowered 
at any time if required, and it also acts as a trap for any 
sediment that may pass from the reservoir. 

In the upper penstock chamber there is fixed a gun- 
metal knife-edge measuring weir 32 ft. in width at a 
level of a little over 1000 ft. above the sea; the object 
being to measure the water before it enters the conduit 
as well as after. 

The conduit has an average gradient of 1 in 1000, 
the curves being at 1 in 900 and 1 in 720 respectively. 
As the conduit passes through an area into which other 
streams flow, arrangements had to be made either to 
receive those streams or to carry them harmlessly away 
from the conduit. Some of the streams go to augment 
the water flowing to the power house, and some are 
carried off. 

The outlet of the water at the reservoir into the 
upper penstock chamber is controlled by vertical valves 
which are worked from a valve house, a tower fixed in 
the reservoir, the platform from which the valves are 
worked standing well above the top of the water. The 
conduit delivers its water into the lower penstock cham- 
ber, which performs the same office for the pipe line 
as the upper penstock chamber does for the conduit. 

It has a measuring weir 52 ft. in width having a 
gunmetal knife-edge in its center. The lower penstock 
chamber is cut out of the rock to a large extent, the 
remainder being of concrete. At the lower end of the 
chamber there is a steel framework supporting panels 
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of wire netting of j-in. mesh, made so as to be easily 
removable for cleaning. 

The object of the wire netting is to trap any foreign 
matter that has escaped the two settling tanks formed 
by the two penstock chambers. From the lower pen- 
stock chamber the water is delivered to eight 39-in. 
main pipes and one 18-in. scouring pipe. The thickness 
of the pipe walls ranges from 0.39 to 0.87 in., and 
they are made of Siemens-Martin acid steel having a 
tensile strength of 25 to 29 tons per square inch and 
not less than 20 per cent. elongation in 8 in. The pipes 
were built in lengths of 19.7 ft. and were connected 
together by “muff” joints. 

The eight pipes deliver into two bus pipes, as they 
are called, extending across the power house, from 
which the pipes leading to the turbines are taken. 
Half of the pipes leading from the lower penstock house 
deliver their water to No. 1 bus pipe and the other 
half to No. 2 bus pipe. Both bus pipes are attached 
at 50-ft. intervals to 20-in. branch pipes leading the 
water to the turbines. Two branch pipes, one from 
each bus pipe, are connected through a breeches pipe 
to each turbine. Fig. 2 shows the general arrangement. 

Main valves in the lower penstock house control the 
passage of the water from the eight pipes to the bus 
pipes, and other valves control its passage to each in- 
dividual turbine. These valves are worked by water 
under pressure, taken from the main supply pipes. 
For this purpose smaller pipes, 14 in. in diameter, are 
connected to the supply pipes and are led to the valve 
gearing. 

Automatic throttle valves of the butterfly type are 
fixed immediately below the lower penstock chamber, 
their object being to cut off the water in case of a 
serious break in the pipe line itself. Water hammer 
in the pipe line is provided for by a purely mechanical 
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throttle valve worked by levers actuated by an indicator 
rod on the main valve. 

Air valves are fixed at different parts of the pipe 
line to provide for the usual difficulty that arises when 
large bodies of water are in motion. These valves 
consist of iron cylinders with hollow gunmetal floats 
on the inside. There is a small coned hole in the 
top of the cylinder, the bottom of the cylinder being 
connected to the water line by a small branch pipe. 
Alternate compression and delivery of the air through 
the small vent hole at the top of the cylinder goes on 
practically in accordance with the requirements of the 
system. When there is a considerable quantity of 
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air in the cylinder, the gunmetal float is forced down, 
and the air escapes; the water entering the lower part 
of the cylinder then carries the gunmetal float up 
and closes the vent hole. 

The turbines are of the Pelton wheel type, each hav- 
ing two water jets and each designed to furnish 3209 
b.hp. with about 900 ft. of head at from 300 to 330 
r.p.m. The efficiency guaranteed was 80 per cent. Each 
wheel drives two electrical generators, one on each side, 
the three shafts being in one line. 

The generators in this case are continuous-current 
shunt-wound, as the energy is used close to the power 
station for driving the machines in the factory adjoin- 
ing and for the electric furnaces used in the smelting 
of aluminum. The generators furnish current at 275 
volts to the factory and village erected near-by. 

An interesting series of efficiency tests was carried 
out upon the plant before it was accepted. Careful 
measurements were taken of the water flowing through 
the turbines, while the electrical generators were made 
to furnish current that flowed through artificial re- 
sistance so that it could be measured. A measuring 
weir was fixed in the tailrace, and the resistances 
consisted of wooden frames carrying ;j-in. galvanized 
iron wire stretched on them. These were immersed in 
the water. By measuring the flow of water by means of 
the weirs in the usual way, and at the same time meas- 
uring the current flowing through the resistance, a com- 
plete and satisfactory test was obtained. 

An interesting point in connection with this particu- 
lar water-power installation is that the cost of the 
current delivered, including everything, interest and 
upkeep of the plant, was only ic. per kw.-hr. It is 
doubtful if even the power obtained from steam engines 
or turbines taking steam from boilers in which the 
coal refuse mentioned in the earlier part of this article 
is employed could equal this economy. The coal, of 
course, costs nothing, but there is the labor of stoking 
and of caring for the engines and boilers generally, 
and also the cost of collecting and transporting the 
coal dust from the settling tanks to the boiler furnaces. 
The case of the Loch Leven installation, however, is 
particularly favorable to low costs because the factory 
is working day and night and the load factor is high. 

Efficiency tests of hydraulic apparatus are easily made 
if the turbines are used to drive electric generators and 
the pressure or fall and flow of water can also be meas- 
ured. Having the fall and flow of water, and the 
electrical pressure and current furnished by the gen- 
erator, the over-all efficiency is at once obtained; and 
as electric generators are always now tested for effi- 
ciency before leaving the makers, a simple calculation 
gives the turbine efficiency. Where the power is to 
be applied directly to drive machinery, the test is much 
more difficult. 


Public Coal Lands 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Des Moines, Iowa 
The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that coal lands are mineral lands within the meaning of 


ihe law regulating such lands. It has repeatedly held 
that coal lands are subject to entry under the mining 
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laws and that they are excluded from the preémption 
and homestead claims. 

Coal lands cannot be included in a townsite entry. 
Lands set aside for such purposes are subject to entry 
as other coal and mineral lands, under an act of Con- 
gress providing for such entry. In a certain case, the 
Supreme Court held that a state cannot select coal lands 
in lieu of school lands, as provided under a grant of Con- 
gress conveying school lands to the state. 

Where land is suitable for agricultural development, 
coal and petroleum mining and other purposes, some 
little difficulty may arise as to which form of entry is 
the proper one. The proper criterion, however, is to 
determine first of all for which purpose it is the most 
valuable. It must then be entered under the form an- 
swering that purpose. If it is more valuable for coal 
or petroleum mining than for agricultural purposes, 
then it must be entered under the mining laws and not 
under the homestead laws. 

The question is always one of fact and is to be de- 
termined in each instance by the evidence in the case. 
It is needless to say that where the land has been entered 
for agricultural purposes and another subsequently 
enters it for mineral purposes, that the latter must 
affirmatively show that the land is chiefly valuable for 
coal or petroleum mining before the prior homestead 
entry will be set aside. 

In the absence of any specific law on the subject any 
person, whether adult, minor or alien, may lawfully 
enter upon and take possession of public mining lands 
and hold it against all persons, except of course the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress enacted a law in 1901 which limited the 
location of public mining lands to citizens of the United 
States or to persons who have declared their intention 
of becoming citizens. 

So the courts have held that “an alien who has never 
declared his intention to become a citizen cannot hold a 
mining claim, either by actual possession or by location, 
against one who connects himself with the Government 
title by compliance with the mining law.” It was also 
held in an early case that such an alien can acquire no 
right of location which he can convey to a citizen; and 
such a conveyance by an alien conveys no title. 

The courts even went so far as to say that a subse- 
quent naturalization of an alien did not retroact so as 
to cure this defect,-and one notorious case said that 
where an alien located mining land by posting a notice 
thereon and the next day declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, that such declara- 
tion did not comply with the law and the alien acquired 
no right thereby. 

But the more modern rule, as announced by the au- 
thorities now, is that such a location is not void, but 
voidable. So, if an alien locates land and then declares 
his intention of becoming a citizen of the United States, 
he acquires full rights in a claim, unless adverse rights 
have intervened in the interval between such entry and 
such declaration. 

Under this broader conception of the law, the loca- 
tion of such a claim by an alien can be attacked only 
by the Government and not by a subsequent locator 
whose purpose is to appropriate the claim to himself. 
Indeed, it cannot even be attacked by the Government in 
a case where the Government was a party. 
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Protecting Clay Ribs from Crushing 





SYNOPSIS—Where the clay is soft never load 
a clay face if it is being weathered. 
weather a clay face that is under load. For clay 
cannot endure that has both a difficulties to con- 
tend with. The article shows what happens to a 
clay rib, how to mend matters after the damage is 
done and how to forestall damage. 





coal rib, though, at times it will be found siliceous 
enough to maintain itself without difficulty. Usu- 
ally it crumbles away under the coal and so weakens the 


, CLAY rib is usually harder to maintain than a 


pillar. This is due to the combined 
action of weathering and crushing, 
but theclay will not weather where 
it it is well covered, and it will not 
crush so readily where it is not 
weathered. The problem is partly 
solved, therefore, by providing 
that weathered clay will not be 
subjected to crushing stresses and 
that the clay under pressure will 
not be subjected to weathering. 

In Fig. 1 a somewhat usual 
cross-section of a gob heading is 
shown with the clay rib squared 
up on both sides of the roadway 
and standing flush with the coal 
on the left side. This is how the 
superintendent schemes it. Fig. 2 
shows how the heading looks after 
some years of operation, when 
pressure and air currents have 
done their work. The clay on the 
left side, partly shattered by the 
bottom-rock shot, has weathered 
on the surface. The face of the 
clay rib has been displaced by the 
pressure of the face of the coal. 
A new face of clay has come to 
the front, and the face of the coal 
has pushed this new face off as 
fast as it weathered. The face of 
the coal rib falls off every now and 
again, and gradually the old ver- 
tical clay rib is replaced by a talus 
of disintegrated clay which con- 
tinually falls and fills the ditches. 

The clay on the other side is ex- 
posed on its face to weathering, 
but not to pressure. The clay 


under the pillar on the gob side is 


exposed to pressure, but not to 
weathering. As a result there is 
no disintegration of the clay berm 
anywhere on the gob side. 

The tendency of corrupt fore- 
men and superintendents is al- 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A 

CLAY RIB 

Fig. 1—Shows a gob heading as driven. Fig. 
2—Shows how it looks after some five or more 
years of ventilation and crushing. Fig. 3— 
Shows what might be done to prevent further 
trouble, and Fig. 4—What might have been done 
in the first instance to make the heading perma- 
nent. 


FIGS. 1 TO 4. 






ways to put relatives on the removal of the coal loosened 
along the rib. This coal is easily obtained. 
that it serves no useful purpose and only blocks the 
ditches. It may as well be removed before it mingles 
with the clay and becomes crushed and befouled so 
that it cannot be used. 

However, because of the charges of favoritism, real 
or imaginary, the management often delays the salv- 
ing of this coal. The removal of it, while concededly 
conservational, would only save the coal and some ditch- 
It would not save the situation. 
only be done by digging back a foot or so farther into 
the rib, thus arranging that the pressure will fall away 
from the clay face. This would increase the roof span 


It is clear 


That can 


and decrease the pillar Support, 
neither of which changes is de- 
sirable unless the roof is strong 
and the pillars ample—a rare con- 
dition in a coal mine. 

A better way is shown in Figs 3; 
This plan is to cut footings in the 
clay and erect posts in these foot- 
ings, leaning the posts a little to- 
ward the center of the road- 
way. Then plank could be nailed 
to the rearward of these posts and 
material filled in so as to protect 
the clay from further weathering. 
Care should be taken to put only 
soft material around the lower 
ends of the posts. Should the clay 
rib be squeezed later, it would not 
then disturb or break the timbers. 
However, when the heading is 
being driven, it may be best to 
cut the coal a little wider than 
the roadway on the rib side. 
When the bottom is lifted by a 
shot, posts resting on a plank can 
be set along the edge of the pro- 
posed clay face. These should be 
removed after the bottom is shot. 
The clay face, as a result, will not 
be subjected to pressure and so 
will remain vertical, thus preserv- 
ing the support, saving the coal 
and avoiding the necessity of 
much ditch and track cleaning. 

It is our unfortunate practice to 
leave considerations relative to 
the life of clay ribs to the future. 
As a result we find the solution 
made difficult and expensive. A 
little foresight and expense in 
preparing for their inevitable dis- 
integration would be many times 
repaid in the years that follow, in 
reduced cost of upkeep, conserva- 
tion of coal, sustention of roof 
and decrease in derailments. 
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Annual Cambria County Inter-Company 
First-Aid Meet 


By GEORGE B. LANDIS 


Camp Educational Secretary, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 


AR recruiting, drafting of soldiers and shifting 
of miners to ‘‘war bride” factories has inter- 
fered with training of first-aid teams all through 
the bituminous region of Pennsylvania. Also this un- 
settled condition accounts for the failure of several 
teams to appear at the annual Cambria County Inter- 
Company First-Aid Meet held at Cresson, Penn., on 
Saturday, Aug. 25, on the Pennsylvania R.R. athletic 
grounds. Indeed, the failure of several companies to 
send the promised teams left a preponderance of Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke Corporation teams. 
Seventeen teams lined up and everything moved on 
like clockwork. 








Davis, of Hastings, won first place; John M. Sloan, 
of Ehrenfeld, second, and James McEwan, of Arcadia, 
third. . 

The two-man event was to solve this problem: 
“Patient found unconscious, lying on an electric wire 
across the abdomen. There is simple fracture of the 
right forearm. Rescue and treat the case. Artificial 
respiration should be performed for 2 min.” The con- 
ditions were too easy, since there were six perfect 
scores. These were worked off on a more difficult prob- 
lem: “A car has run over patient’s left foot, cutting 
it off in front of ankle joint. There is severe bleed- 
ing; simple fracture right forearm and scalp wound 





TEAM CONTESTS, CAMBRIA COUNTY FIRST-AID MEET, CRESSON, PENN. 


Before 9:30 the one-man event was begun in the 
presence of a considerable crowd. The problem was: 
“Four fingers of left hand severely crushed, with 
lacerated wound of palm of hand, which is bleeding 
profusely. Treat and carry patient 20 ft. by shoulder 


lift.” Three ties, score 100, resulted, which were after- 
TEAMS ENTERED IN THE MEET 
Team 
Company Town Captain Average 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Hastings.... Harry Davis.... 100 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Arcadia.....JamesH. McEwan 100 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Patton.....C. J. Beckwith... 992 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation .Patton.....James Brown..... 99% 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation .Ehrenfeld... James M. Dalton.. 991 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation . Gallitzin....H.T. Nordstrom.. 991 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation . Patton. . A. F. Fornadly.... 993 
Nant-Y-Glo Coal Mining Co..... ...Nant-Y-Glo.J. H. Bracken.... 99 
Cherry Tree CoalCo........ : Emeigh..... Joe Foster....... 992 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation .Patton.....Andrew Ricko.... 985 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation.Cresson.....Dan Rennie...... 983 
Barnes & Tucker Co....... Sw ... Barnesboro .Wm. Birdusel.... . 984 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Amsbry.....H. B. Woodring... 972 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Winburne...Ewelie Thomas... 973 
Carrolltown Coal Co..... ..... St. Benedict.Geo. W. Strickler. 97 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Nant-Y-Glo.Steve Sugarick. . . 964 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation. Bens Creek, LeRoy Scanlan... 94 
ward worked off on the following problem: ‘Man 


has been struck by fall of slate producing following 


injuries—left ear torn off, contused wound of right eye, 
lacerated scalp wound 4 in. long on right side of head. 
Treat.” There was one restriction, that only the or- 
dinary first-aid pocket packet was to be used. Harry 


on back of head. Treat and carry patient 30 ft. by 
two-hand seat.” The winners were James M. Dalton 
and John M. Sloan, of Ehrenfeld. 

Before noon the second team problem was worked 
as follows: “Simple fracture of right thigh. Com- 
pound fracture of left arm above elbow. Treat and 
carry on an improvised stretcher.” After intermission 
the last team problem—‘‘Man found under fall of coal 
with punctured wound of abdomen, broken rib, left 
side, cut on right side of face, bleeding in spurts. Treat 
case and three men carry patient for 20 ft. where 
passage is too narrow to permit using a stretcher”’— 
was run off. Taking the average of all team events, 
it was found that there were two pairs of ties. These 
were run off by working this original practical prob- 
lem: “A miner working in a 3-ft. seam with loose roof 
is caught under a fall. His injuries are lacerated scalp, 
badly torn left ear, compound fracture of left forearm, 
bad flesh wound on right shoulder and right ankle 
crushed. Prepare for transportation.” Four doctors 
judged each team as to first-aid expertness and one 
experienced miner judged for mining practice. 

The Hastings team took first place with 98 per cent., 
and received six sluminum dinner buckets as prizes. 
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The Arcadia team, with 96 per cent., was second and 
received six watches as prizes. Patton No. 39 was 
third, receiving six carbide lamps, and Patton No. 28 
was fourth, getting first-aid texts and charts. 

The winning teams and workers in the one-man and 
two-man events were given the medals of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and those taking second and third places 
received certificates. The Hastings team, which made 
the highest average in all five events, received the 
medal of the National Safety Council. Each contest- 
ant received a fob and a pocket first-aid packet. With 
great enthusiasm somewhat chilled by unprecedented 
cold weather for August, the meet came to an end. 

Pictures were taken, a hearty meal was leisurely 
eaten and teams were at work at 1:30. Two usual 


team problems were given and then the following:. 


“Miner caught under fall of slate and coal. Height 
of seam 4 ft.; loose overhanging slate. Lacerated 
scalp wound 4 in. long. Left ear torn off; contused 
right eye; fractured jaw, left side; fractured right 
collar bone; compound fracture of right arm; left leg 
crushed from knee to ankle.” ; 


BOTH PHYSICIANS AND MINERS JUDGED CONTESTS 


The physicians judged for first-aid practice from the 
doctors’ standpoint. Practical miners judged whether 
the contestants respected the 4-ft. height, whether they 
tested for bad roof or made any effort to make it safe 
and whether they removed the slate from the body or re- 
moved the body carefully from the fall. It was an 
interesting problem, perfectly worked by three teams 
who proved to be tie for first. 

The tie problem improvised was: ‘Man has been 
run over by a motor and right arm cut off close to 
shoulder; several ribs broken on right side; compound 
fracture of left thigh; wound 3 in. long calf of right 
leg; cut on outer surface of left forearm; profuse 


bleeding. Treat and carry patient on an improvised 
stretcher.” The final averages for each team resulted as 
follows: 
Per Cent. 
Pe CONEOUGATION COG) Gis, A COBED Se. fcr ese civieg acs os a du oles eve bee vtnan 992 
2 sConsoridation Coal.Ge:, Jenners NO: 2% yeicc occ pc ws ees se es os 992 
3 Ete Coal Co., Orenda No. DR BORWEU Ghee. ss eee oe 992 
4 S. M. Hamilton & Co., Wells Creek... .. Ate dhe Jhon tae SPA ok 
5 Grasier Coal Co., Holsopple Ree Re OL. BR Ae ee ee hae . (B99 
6 Consolidation Coal OOK; PODNOTSIN Okt: ele cies tie Ba RTA S hoe 971 
7 uemahoning Creek Coal WO;, BOMETHOUS les a ka .x oleh rete «ha Seats 971 
8 Consolidatioa Coal Co., Meyersdale EG arte hese 5 ai own ee ee ae7, 
9 Maple Ridge Coal Co., "Holsopple... . ee a8 re 97 
10 Consolidation Coal Co., No. 114, Rockwood.............. aoe 963 
11 Consolidation Coal Co., Meyersdale ING cheatin BS wikis dearth sc wdc en Oe 
12 Brothers Valley No. 3, Macdonalaton ees.2 0. As ee, Rae 952 
ha mbronoers.V alley INo..2,,Macdonaldton® i... .os0 - bee eige e se ee ee 934 
14 Consolidation Coal Co., No. 123 and No. 124, Boswell. Ne ae 91k 
Dame unesplication Coal’ Cor, Bellecrs . dan Wein 0% fel 26 els seals Sis bh goatee 91 
16 MacGregor Coal Co., ARCA Te ete eee 903 
lweeerauerinein: ©oalCo:; Somerset -< nies cele dic bo fac Guldeccie’ vas vwmle 90} 
18 Consolidation Coal Co., Pine Hill. Se ant see ete Ee S 89 
19 Somerset Mining Co., Hooversville. PE he. Shes ION os 6 a. oS 893 
20 Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Pee! ed BEAD roth 88 
21 Victor Coal Mining Co., Halsopple SEAL fae tose e487. 


On figuring the averages of five events the medals 
of the National Safety Council were presented to the 
Orenda team, average 994, with Jenners No. 2 showing 
a percentage of 993. 

In connection with the prize giving, Mr. Landis made 
a few remarks concerning the progress of first aid in 
war and in peace, the work of the Y. M. C. A. for 
miners and of late for soldiers in European and Asiatic 
war zones, and now in the war camps in the United 
States with especial reference to Camp Hancock at 
Augusta, Georgia, to which he will return. 
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TREATING 


A PATIENT, FIRST-AID CONTEST, CAMBRIA 
COUNTY MEET, CRESSON, PENN. 


On the Friday previous to the meet the Jenners 
playground of the Consolidation Coal Co. held a field 
and track meet at the close of the summer season. 
This year the playground was supervised by Miss 
Chessye Conwell, who had regularly visited several 
Somerset County mining towns last year. In addition 
to control of the use of the apparatus, Miss Conwell 
taught many new games, learned a few old country 
games from the foreign children, conducted story 
hours and promoted folk dances and round dances in 
an open-air pavilion. 

The events of the children’s meet were broad jump, 
50, 75 and 100-yd. dashes, running high jump—these 
for boys and for girls of different ages. In a rope- 
skipping contest one girl skipped 187 times; a sack 
race was run by boys. 

On the same day, the final inspection of front yards 
and kitchen gardens was made by Mrs. Kiernan, of the 
Women’s Club of Somerset; Miss Margaret Jordan, 
Welfare Directress of the Consolidation Co., and Miss 
Greenawalt, the community nurse of Jenners. 

The evenly mowed lawns, the beautiful well-kept 
flower beds, the window and porch boxes, the variety 
of vegetables together with the immense yield and free- 
dom from weeds or rubbish were all taken under con- 
sideration. The money value of the crops to each family 
and the esthetic influence on all residents is incalculable. 
Some unusual vegetables—Kohl-rabi, chicory, garlic and 
kale—were noticed. Bean poles 10 ft. high, with beans 
hanging thick on the vines or climbing over trellises, 
made one think of Jack’s beanstalk. Dozens of children 
of all nationalities followed the committee from garden 
to garden. Furthermore, the nurse reports that of 
all the babies born this year in the two towns she 
visits not one has died; nor have any babies died in. 
the dreaded second summer. 





Mining costs of flat seams of anthracite vary with 
thickness. Taking coal from 6 to 7 ft. thick as a basis, 
the mining of thinner coal will cost more as follows: 
Five-foot coal 10 per cent. more; 4-ft. coal 25 per cent. 
more; 3-ft. coal 50 per cent. more; 24-ft. coal 70 per 
cent. more and 2-ft. coal 100 per cent. more.—R. V. 
Norris at the International Engineering Congress, San 
Francisco, California. 
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Coal Production in Canada in 1916 


cording to the preliminary report ot the Depart- 

ment of Mines, amounted to 1,194,655 tons more 
than in the previous year. The value showed an increase 
of $6,746,375. There was an increase of 5,114,701 tons in 
the amount imported, the value of these importations 
rising by $9,944,061. Exports of coal increased by 368,- 
816 tons. 

From these two groups of figures the deduction that 
Canada consumed a much greater quantity of coal last 
year than in 1915 appears evident. The i:crease in 
consumption was nearly six million tons. Consumption 
of .coal has been iricreasing largely for some time, and 
the indications are that this year will see an even 
greater demand than ever before. There are a number 
of causes; but the most notavle at present is the threat- 
ened famine in fuel oil. 

So serious is the oil shortage becoming that on the 
western coast of Canada—the nearest Canadian district 
to the Californian oil fields—preparations are vein? 
made by most large users of oil to revert to coal. Alt- 
ready the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Pacific 
railways are experimenting with pulverized coal, and 
scures of apartment houses and office buildings on the 
coast are preparing to change their furnaces so that 
coal can be burned instead of vil. 

The Canadian production of coal this year does not 
appear likely to exceed that of 1916 to any material ex- 
tent. More coal is coming from many mines, but owing 
to strikes the total will not be larger than in 1916. 

The total production of marketable coal in Canada 
during the year 1916—comprising sales and shipments, 
colliery consumption and coal used in making coke, or 
otherwise used by colliery operators—-was 14,461,678 
short tons, valued at $38,857,557. ‘This compares with 
13,267,023 short tons, valued at $32,111,182 in 1915. 
There was an increase of 1,194,655 tons, or 9 per cent. 
in quantity, and of $6,746,375, or about 21 per cent., in 
value. 


(Yeortine S coal production for the year 1916, ac- 


WESTERN PROVINCES SHOW INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


Arbitrary values are assumed for Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia; namely, $3 per long ton for the 
former and $3.50 per long ton for the latter. In the 
other prvvinces values are as furnished by the operators. 
Eac of the coal-producing provinces of the west shows 
not only an increase but also its maximum production. 
New Brunswick shows a slight increase, while Nova 
Scotia and the Yukon report decreases. 

The Nova Scotia production was 6,894,728 short tons, 
a decrease of 568,642 tons, or 7.6 per cent., as compared 
with 1915. The Alberta production was 4,563,020 tons 
and shows an increase of 1.°°°2,202 tons, or 35.6 per 
cent., over the previous year. The British Columbia pro- 
duction, 2,582,737 short tons, was an excess of 517,124 
tons, or 25.1 per cent. Saskatchewan’s production of 
280,835 tons shows an increase of 40,728 tons, or about 
17 per cent. New Brunswick’s production was 137,058 
tons, an increase of 9667 tons, or 6.7 per cent. The 
Yukon production is reported as 3300 tons. 

Production of coal in Canada during the past two 
years is shown in the following table: 


1915 1916 











OP Grovinne Tons Value Province Tons Value 
Nova Scotis.. 7,463,370 $16,659,308 Nova Scotia.. 6,894,728 $18,468,021 
Alberta...... 3,360,818 8,283,079 Alberta...... 4,563,020 11,496,106 
British Col- British Col- 

umbia..... 2,045,613 6,455,041 Umbiaen a 2,582,737 8,071,053 
Saskatchewan 249,107 365,246 Saskatchewan 280,935 442,136 

ew Bruns- New  Bruns- 

Wickens, ae 127,391 309,612 WICK 137,058 367,041 
Mulcon eke oe 9,742 38,896 «Yukon. ..asee 3,300 13,200 

Dotelsaeie 13,267,923 $32,111,182 Totals..... 14,461,678 $38,857,557 


The exports of coal in 1916 were 2,135,359 tons, val- 
ued at $7,099,387, as compared with exports of 1,766,543 
tons in 1915, valued at $5,406,058. There was an in- 
crease of 368,816 tons, or 20.9 per cent. Total imports 
of coal in 1916 were 17,580,603 tons valued at $38,289,- 
666, made up as follows: Bituminous, round and run-of- 
mine, 9,504,552 tons, valued at $12,368,679, or an 
average of $1.30 per ton; bituminous slack, 3,505,236 
tons, valued at $3,704,624, or an average of $1.06 per 
ton, and anthracite, 4,570,815 tons, valued at $22,216,- 
363, or an average of $4.86 per ton. 


INCREASES IN THREE KINDS OF COAL 


There were thus increases in all three classes of coal. 
Bituminous, round and run-of-mine increased by 3,397,- 
758 tons, or 55.6 per cent.; bituminous slack increased 
by 1,218,320 tons, or 53.3 per cent.; anthracite by 498,- 
623 tons, or 12.2 per cent. 

The total increase was 5,114,701 tons, or more than 
41 per cent. in quantity. The total value shows an in- 
crease of $9,944,061, or 35.1 per cer* Details of the 
imports of coal during 1916 and i915 a= shown below: 


IMPORTS IN 1915 








Tons Value rerage 
Bituminous, round and run-of-mine....... 6,106,794 $7,564,369 i 2e 
Bituminous slack. PE aa ae oe ee 2,228,916 2,027,256 0.0. 
Anthracite coal and dust. I Sate oe eee 4,071,192 18,753,980 4.61 
Totals? s. ao bese ee ee 12,465,902 $28,345,605 ay | 

IMPORTS IN 1916 

Tons Value Average 
Bituminous, round and run-of-mine....... 9,504,552 $12,368,679 1.30 
Bituminous: slack: soe. eee ee ete 3,505,236 3,704,624 1.06 
Anthracite coal and dust.......-.......- 4,570,815 22,216,363 4.86 
Potala. of cs kre we oer. 2 etre een eee 17,580,603 $38,289,666 2.18 


The apparent consumption of coal during 1916 was 
therefore 29,884,139 tons as against 23,906,692 tons in 
1915. Canadian mines contributed 41 per cent. of the 
domestic consumption and the balance was imported. 
The total Canadian production was equivalent to about 
48.4 per cent. of the consumption. 

Indications are that this year a larger proportion of 
the total amount needed in Canada will have to be sup- 
plied by imports. Last year the provinces, generally 
speaking, produced to their full capacity. This year 
labor conditions are somewhat worse, strikes have de- 
layed production in many mines and the total is very 
unlikely to exceed that of 1916. Any increase in the 
consumption of coal in Canada this year must, ap- 
parently, be made up by the United States mines. 

The total coke output of the Dominion last year was 
1,148,782 short tons, made from 2,134,911 tons of coal 
of which 1,501,835 tons were of domestic origin and 
633,076 were imported. Here again the demand for im- 
ports is likely to rise. 

Mining activity, particularly in British Columbia, has 
been more marked than ever before, and the consump- 
tion of coke in the smelters is naturally increasing. 
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The total coke used or sold by the producers last year 
was 1,469,741 tons, valued at $6,045,412, or an average 
of $4.19 per ton. In 1915 the output was 1,200,766 tons 
and the quantity so.d or used by the producers was 
1,170,473 tons, valued at $4,258,580, or an average of 
$3.64. 

Returns in 1916 show a recovery of 67.9 per cent. of 
the total coal charged, as compared with 64.7 per cez.t. 
in 1915. By provinces the output was: 


Output in 1916, Increase Over 1915, 


Tons Tons 
PrGVATOOLIS att. creed ci ein. APF ort bt 653,836 68,843 
CLAN IT a 2 lt Re ePIC ie gE 452,502 136,291 
Mibertarciv Ane. 2. Bre 4 ee AB5 «8 18,361 
British Columbia......... ; 299,896 24,521 


Byproducts from coke ovens included 11,040 tons of 
sulphate of amznconia; 9,012,202 gal. of tar: 5,058,636 
thousand cubic feet of gas. These were in excess of the 
previous yea’’s preduction. Benzol, toluol, naphtha and 
naphthalene were also produced last vear. The ovens 
operated were those at Sydney and Sydney Mines, 
N. S. W.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Coleman, Alta., and 
Fernie, Michel and Union Bay in British Columbia. All 
the others were idle throughout the year. 

At the close of 1916 there were 1907 ovens in opera- 
tion. The imports of coke in 1916, the highest recorded, 
were 757,116 tons, valued at $3,229,078, while the ex- 
ports were 48,539 tons valued at $221,334. 


What Pulverized Coal Means to Brazil 


As much as the railroads and industries in this coun- 
try are suffering from the present fuel situation, the 
problem is insignificant when compared with that of 
Brazil, says the Railway Age Gazette in a recent issue. 
With about 500,000 square miles of territory contain- 
ing deposits of coal which can be easily mined ana 
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transported to the industrial centers, Brazil has been 
forced to import this material from Europe and Amer- 
ica because up to the present time it has been found im- 
possible to burn the domestic coal successfully. In 1915 
there was imported 1,346,147 metric tons, 561,150 of 
which came from America. The price of this coal has 
more than doubled on account of the war, the average 
price now paid being about $40 per ton. Even at this 
high rate Brazil has been unable to obtain more than 
75 per cent. of its requirements. 

The difficulties encountered with the use of Brazilian 
coal are due to the large amount of iron pyrite con- 
tained in it, which combined with the ash forms such 
a large amount of clinker that efficient com::ction on 
ordinary grates is ir:possible. The analysis of the 
co2i is as follows: 


Moisture ss sai abalee aie Beasties aes Vio coed, seotace ¥ locals from Zto 8 per cent. 
UL Ur seme ee Oe rete IRE cheteicras Sone hr te ee alee from 3to 9 per cent. 
Molatiles ps2 ie Rh tet Stamens i cacy koe Sanne Foch alee wo fki, rary from 14 to 28 per cent. 
HixedCarpar sap ent sentence terre aie ata ee Sars from 34 to 58 per cent. 
Bala wt ieee rice a EOP ane iey enon £2) Aare wis BW t from 76 to 30 per cent. 


The relatively high volatile and carbon content make 
it very desirable for fuel if it can be burned success- 
fully. 

The Brazilian fuel situation is of national importance 
and has a direct bearing on the political situation. Sev- 
eral extensive and expensive investigations have been 
made to find a means for successfully using this fuel, 
but until 1915 the problem remained unsolved. At that 
time tests made by the Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co., 
of New York, with pulverized coal on locomotives, was 
called to the attention of the government by the direc- 
tor of the Central Railway of Brazil, Dr. Miguel Arro- 
jado Lisboa. This method of burning fuel not having 


previously been considered in connection with the Bra- 


zilian coal, Dr. Joaquim de Assis Ribeiro, chief of 
traction of the Central Railway of Brazil, was sent to 
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this country to make an investigation. The possibilities 
of this method were so apparent that 50 tons of Brazil- 
ian coal was shipped to this country for tests on the 
pulverized fuel burning locomotives. These tests proved 
so satisfactory that in May, 1916, Dr. J. J. da Silva 
Freire, sub-director and locomotive superintendent of 
the Central Railway of Brazil, came to this country for 
further investigation, paying particular attention to the 
use of pulverized fuel in both locomotives and stationary 
boilers. 

As a result of the second investigation the Central 
Railway of Brazil decided to install a pulverized fuel 
preparing plant, having a capacity of 15 tons per hour, 
to be used for steam locomotives and stationary boiler 
equipment at shops located at Barra do Pirahy, which 
is about 65 miles north of Rio de Janeiro. At the same 
time an order was placed for twelve 10-wheel passenger 
locomotives to be equipped with pulverized fuel burning 
apparatus. ‘These locomotives were built by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 

The first locomotive fired with pulverized fuel was put 
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into service Aug. 27, 1917, and the rest of the locomo- 
tives were put into commission at the rate of one a day 
thereafter. On Sept. 9 the first successful run was 
made with the pulverized coal. This run was made with 
considerable ceremony, the president of the republic 
riding the locomotive throughout the trip. 

With the successful use of native coal, Brazil has 
solved one of its most perplexing economic problems. 
The Brazilian’ government has contracted to equip 250 
of the locomotives on the Central of Brazil with the 
pulverized fuel burning equipment during the next five 
years. This contract also includes the equipping of 
stationary boilers and industrial furnaces. 

The 12 locomotives which were built in this country 
and sent to Brazil equipped to burn powdered fuel weigh 
172,000 lb. and have a maximum tractive effort of 28,- 
300 lb. They have a gage of 5 ft. 3 in., cylinders 213 x 
28 in., driving wheels 68 in. and weigh 122,000 Ib. on 
drivers. They are equipped with firebrick arches and 
superheaters, have a total heating surface of 2149.7 
sq.ft. and a superheater heating surface of 428.2 sq.ft. 


Mining Engineers Meet in Middle West—III 


Records the Latter Part of the Trip of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers in 


the Lead and Zinc, Oil and Gas Regions 
By R. DAWSON HALL 


the technical session at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., and of the trips to the byproduct works and the 
coal shafts at Nokomis, III. 

The metal-mine engineers spent the morning of Oct. 
9 at the plants of the National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Co., the Commonwealth Steel Co., the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, Wagner Electric Co., Curtis Man- 
ufacturing Co., and the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Co. In the afternoon there were some sessions 
of the sections on ore deposits and iron and steel, a trip 
to the Diesel Engine Co.’s plant and a reception at the 
residence of President and Mrs. Moore. In these func- 
tions the coal men could not take any part, as their 
Nokomis trip consumed too much time. 

On the return from this trip the visitors took a special 
train to Webb City, Mo., a journey, which with a stop 
at Mulberry, Kan., occupied the whole night and the 
greater part of the following morning. At the latter 
place the shovel of the Mulberry Coal Co. was removing 
25 ft. of comparatively soft dirt to secure a seam of 
coal about 23 ft. thick. This seam had quite a number 
of horsebacks running through it. The coal, after being 
shot, was loaded by men into coal cars, the impurities 
in the coal, as is usually the case in Kansas, making the 
use of the customary coal-loading shovel undesirable. 

Most of the visitors kept out of. the strip pit, lining 
themselves along a berm of material cast up to keep 
water out of the pit. The country surrounding the 
stripping is often entirely under water, and the berm 
necessary to protect the pit is about 10 or 15 ft. high, 
a large earthwork for a small shovel to handle, but a 
mere bagatelle to the mammoth Kansas shovels. 

Some of the coal men left the train at Pittsburg, Kan., 


[: THE previous issues an account has been given of 


and visited shovels at various points in the same neigh 
borhood. In one place horsebacks were so numerous 
that it had not appeared profitable to cut the loading 
tracks through them. To avoid this expense at this 
pit the coal cars were spotted in the pit by derricks on 
the surface of the ground and when filled were lifted 
onto tracks on the edge of the pit. 

At Webb City automobiles were provided to take the 
visitors to the mills in the neighborhood, many persons 
going to Oronogo (ore or no go) where it was quite 
evident that “Ore” and not “no go” was the answer to 
the problem. The Webb City and Carterville field forms 
the celebrated “sheet-ground” lead and zinc district, 
so termed because the deposits instead of occurring in 
veins or cavities throughout the country rock are found 
in regular blanket deposits where the impregnated waters 
have passed in sheets through the cherty material. In 
places, however, near Oronogo before the Pennsylvania 
measures were deposited caves were eaten in the Miss- 
issippi measures, including the Great Falls chert. These 
caves fell in and were filled with material correlated with 
the Pennsylvania or coal measures. Where there was a 
contact between these Mississippian and Pennsylvania 
measures, the waters had deposited rich deposits of 
sphalerite and galena. 

At noon..the crowd had assembled atthe American 
Davey mine of the»American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 
Co. There they lunched in a body in an annex of the 
change house of the company and later descended by 
fours in the ore bucket or ‘“‘can” like the 400 men who 
work there by day and the 300 men who are on the 
night shift. 

Such a roof no coal man ever saw. There were 
stretches of almost 200 ft. wide without a prop, the roof 
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being sound as a bell. The workings are wholly in Great 
Falls chert, a brecciated and recemented highly siliceous 
limestone of great strength. In this mine there was a 
regular blacksmith shop with pneumatic hammers and 
oil furnaces to heat the drills. 

Automobiles took the visitors to Joplin, Mo., and to 
more meetings and, of course, to a banquet and more 
patriotic speeches. The Connor hotel, where the enter- 
tainment was furnished, had a reproduction of a “Forty- 
niner bar’ with a sheriff with chaps and bartenders in 
red shirts and on the walls illustrated notices of “men 
wanted” for all the crimes on the calendar. Confident- 
ially, of course, among the persons advertised for were 
President Moore and other leading institute men. 

The floor was covered with sawdust, while candles in 
bottles lighted the scene. Every now and again a 
desperado would enter with a dynamite cartridge duly 
primed and provided with a long fuse. This he would 
throw among the visitors. The delayed explosion though 
loud was quite harmless, as was also a pistol duel which 
took place while the banquet was going on. 


IN ONE OF THE NEWEST OF MINING REGIONS 


That night was spent by the visitors in the cars which 
early in the morning moved on to Blue Mound near 
Picher on the Kansas-Oklahoma line. A large tent had 
been erected and there the local entertainment com- 
‘mittee served breakfast. That being ended, the visitors 
from the cap of red conglomerate rock, known as the 
Blue Mound from its appearance in the distance, viewed 
all the perfectly level but more eroded country round 
about with its myriad of white tailing piles like sugar- 
loaf hills each crowned with a lead-and-zince mill—a 
truly wonderful sight. They also watched an Indian 
Dance, certain camera-shy members of the civilized 
tribes in gorgeous raiment of needlework having been 
bribed to perform for their amusement. 

Automobiles took the visitors in scattered parties to 
the various mills and mines, and many of them took to 
the “can” again and descended into the workings. At 
noon a lunch or rather a banquet was faultlessly served 
by the ladies of the Christian Church, Miami, in the 
basement of their new edifice. As Mr. Seed, Miami’s 
spellbinder, promised, all those who were present in this 
Miami trip never forget it; they will “be just arar- 
in’ to get back.” 

However, with Miami badges as big as Hallowe’en 
pumpkins attached to their lapels the guests left for 
Tulsa, arriving 196 strong, only six less than left St. 
Louis. There the wonderful Cosden Oil Refinery was 
inspected, a model plant as cleanly as a biscuit factory. 
There was shown the manufacture of the paraffin wax 
that is used by miners in their lamps. The process of 
straining out the oil and cleaning the wax would in it- 
self form a most interesting story. 

A banquet in the evening with 768 persons present 
and a patriotic speech of more than ordinary force from 
the eloquent Senator Owen completed the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Early on the morning following a special 
train was provided to take everybody to Oilton and 
there the children thronged the station to greet the visi- 
tors with their “college yell.’”” Automobiles lined the 
village street from end to end. 

The triv to Drumright and Shamrock took the visitors 
through the great oil field, where they saw not only the 
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wells but at least two types of casing-head gasoline 
plants—one where the gasoline was segregated from 
wet gas by cooling and compression and one where it 
was absorbed from relatively dry gas by absorption of 
white-seal oil and where it was later distilled and con- 
densed for shipment to market. 

At Drumright a delightful buffet lunch was served. 
Shamrock practically marked the end of the trip. Fror, 
that point a tired, dusty and overfed crowd traveled 
back to Tulsa, St. Louis and New York. It was a great 
trip, full of instruction and pleasure, and it reflects 
great credit on President Moore and his many energetic 
and generous-hearted collaborators. 


Firedamp in Gold Mines 


Word has come recently, from a correspondent in 
western Australia, regarding the alleged occurrence 
of firedamp in one or more of the gold mines in 
that vicinity, and I thought that the information 
would be of interest to the readers of Coal Age. 

Some months ago a slight explosion occurred in the 
Great Boulder mine. It was, at the time, attributed 
to the ignition of a small body of gas that was be- 
lieved to have accumulated in a cavity of the roof. As 
this was an unheard-of experience in the mines of 
that district, the occurrence caused considerable com- 
ment, and an inquiry was started, later, to ascertain 
the nature of the gas that it was claimed had caused 
the trouble. 

The inquiry was conducted by the officers of the 
Mines Department, but they were unable to arrive at 
any definite conclusion, though inclined to the belief 
that the gas was light carbureted hydrogen or 
methane, which is rarely to be found in appreciable 
quantities, in gold mines, but is very commonly asso- 
ciated with the coal formations. 

This conclusion was later partly confirmed when a 
Similar gas was reported to have been found in the 
Ivanhoe mines in the graphitic formation. In the 
explosion that occurred in the Great Boulder mine one 
man was rather severely burned when his candle came 
in contact with the accumulated gas. 

The occurrence of gas of this nature is, however, 
regarded of slight importance, in gold mining, owing 
to the gas being generated in such small amounts that 
it is seldom to be found accumulated in quantity suffi- 
cient to be considered dangerous. But, in order to 
avoid all possibility of a repetition of such an accident 
as occurred at the Great Boulder mine, all places in 
the graphitic formation where it is possible for gas to 
accumulate must, now, be first tested with a candle 
held at the end of a stick. 

This form of testing for gas is a positive one and 
reminds us of the old days when a donkey having a 
lighted candle fastened on his head was driven ahead 
by the fireman when exploring a coal-mine level, be- 
fore men were permitted to enter for work. 

Speaking of the occurrence of firedamp in metal 
mines, I recall that in one lead mine, in Derbyshire, 
England, firedamp was given off so freely, in one por- 
tion of the mine, that the miners were obliged to 
use safety lamps the same as in a coal mine. That 
gas came from the Yoredale shales. 
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Barrier Pillars in the Coal Mines 
of Pennsylvania 
By FRANK HALL 


Deputy Chief, Department of Mines, 

The question of barrier pillars, which form the pro- 
tecting walls between mines, is an important one, since 
the failure to maintain pillars that are sufficiently 
strong may result in an unexpected flooding of the 
mine workings by water from an adjoining opera- 
tion and result in the most disastrous consequences. 
This danger is to be apprehended chiefly from the near 
approach of live workings to abandoned mines in which 
large bodies of water accumulate at times. If the 
barrier pillar separating the new and old workings is 
inadequate, the former, if in operation, may suffer 
severe material damage and the lives of the men em- 
ployed therein may be imperiled. 

As certain mines in the State of Pennsylvania have 
recently been reported to the Department of Mines as 
approaching a menacing condition in this respect, the 
department has thought it proper to call the attention of 
the mine inspectors to the necessity of taking every 
possible precaution to guard against dangers of this 
kind. Each inspector has been requested to report to 
the department, at his earliest convenience, every com- 
pany that neglects to carry out the requirements of the 
lew. 

The Chief of the Department of Mines has warned in- 
spectors that both they and the operating companies 
have a duty to perform in this matter, and he notified 
the inspectors that they will be held responsible for any 
neglect in carrying out the instructions of the depart- 
ment. On this point, the Pennsylvania mine law is 
very explicit. Article 2 of the bituminous act of 1911 
reads as follows: 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


Sec. 2. When the workings of a mine are within 300 ft. 
of the boundary lines between such mine and any adjoining 
mine or mines, application shall be made by the operator 
or the superintendent to the inspector for information as 
to the proximity of the workings of such adjoining mine or 
mines, and if the workings of such adjoining mine or mines 
are, at their nearest point, within 300 ft. of such boundary 
line, the inspector shall so notify the said operator or the 
said superintendent, who shall have such portion of the 
workings of said adjoining mine or mines surveyed and 
shown on the map of the mine first mentioned. For the 
purpose of making only the survey herein required, the engi- 
neer or surveyor of any mine shall have the right of entry 
into any adjoining mine, on the written authority of the 
inspector. 

Then, after specifying certain requirements in respect 
to the mine map and authorizing and directing by the 
mine inspector that the necessary surveys.be made to 
show the proximity of adjoining workings, the law 
continues: 


Sec. 4: .. And whenever any of the workings or ex- 
cavations of any mine shall be driven to their destination, it 
shall be the duty of the operator or the superintendent to 
cause the mining engineer or surveyor to check up all his 
previous work and notes of said mine, so that he can certify 
that the said map shows correctly all the excavations made 
therein, as he is required to do by Sec. 6 cf this article. 

Sec. 5 requires the operator or superintendent of 
every mine to furnish the mine inspector of the 
district a true copy or blueprint of the mine map ex- 
tended to date, each six months. Then follows Sec. 


6, which reads in part as follows: 


Sec. 6. Whenever a mine is worked out or abandoned, the 
operator or the superintendent shall, within 60 days there- 
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after, extend the inspector’s map to show clearly all the 
worked-out or abandoned territory, with all property and 
boundary lines and elevations, as required in Sec. 1 of this 
article. . 

Sec. 5 of Art. 3 forbids the mining of coal within 
50 ft. of any abandoned mine containing a dangerous 
accumulation of water, and provides further as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, that the thickness of the barrier pillars shall 
be greater and shall be in proportion of 1 ft. of pillar 
thickness to each 1% ft. of water-head, if in the judgment 
of the engineer of the property and that of the district 
inspector it is necessary for the safety of the persons work- 
ing in the mine. 

Referring to the same subject, the Pennsylvania 
Anthracite Mine Law, Art. 3, Sec. 10, reads as follows: 

It shall be obligatory on the owners of adjoining coal 
properties to leave, or cause to be left, a pillar of coal in 
each seam or vein of coal worked by them, along the line 
of adjoining property, of such width, that taken in connec- 
tion with the pillar to be left by the adjoining property 
owner, will be a sufficient barrier for the safety of the 
employees of either mine in case the other should be aban- 
doned and allowed to fill with water; such width of pillar 
to be determined by the engineers of the adjoining property 
owners together with the inspector of the district in which 
the mine is situated, and the surveys of the face of the 
workings along such pillar shall be made in duplicate and 
must practically agree. A copy of such duplicate surveys, 
certified to, must be filed with the owners of the adjoining 
properties and with the inspector of the district in which 
the mine or property is situated. 


It is to be hoped, and I believe it true, that the atten- 
tion given this important matter by the Department 
of mines and the publicity extended through the columns 
of Coal Age will be the means of averting serious acci- 
dents from the inundation of mines operating under 
dangerous conditions. 


Illinois Mining Institute Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Illinois Mining Institute will 
be held Saturday, Nov. 17, at the City Hall, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The morning session, starting at 10 o’clock, will open 
with an address of welcome by Mayor Charles T. Bau- 
mann, with response by Fred S. Pfahler, president of 
the Institute. A paper entitled “Right and Wrong 
Methods of Shooting Coal,” by Thomas C. Wright, will 
then be read, followed by discussion and lunch. 

Election of officers will be held at 2 p.m., after which 
a paper on “Will Opening New Mines Be Beneficial tc 
the Coal Industry of Illinois?” will be read by Frank F. 
Tirre, followed by discussion. A business session will 
end the meeting. The banquet at 7:45 p.m. will be held 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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Illinois Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 17, 
at Springfield, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 4 to 7 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annzal 
meeting, Dec. 5 and 6, at Pittsburgh, Penn. Secretary, 
H. D. Mason, Jr., 541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting, 
Dec. 14 and 15, at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Sec- 
retary, Charles W. Strickland, Sturgis, Kentuckv. 
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Northwest To Receive More Coal 


To insure a sufficient supply of coal for a portion of 
the Northwest, priority order No. 3 was issued Nov. 2 
by Robert S. Lovett, the administrative officer in charge 
of priority. Stripped of its purely formal paragraphs, 
the order reads: 


First—That the railroad companies named in subdivision 
“Third” below, serving the coal mines in the Utah and 
Wyoming coal fields, shall, until further order, supply daily 
to the mines in the Utah and Wyoming coal fields all or so 
many of the empty box and single deck stock cars moving 
West or Northwest over their lines as may be required to 
transport coal ready for shipment West or Northwest, 
according to the direction in which such cars are being 
moved. 

Second—That the railroad companies named in Subdivi- 
sion “Third” below shall so transport or deliver all cars 
of every kind loaded with commercial coal and destined to 
points West and Northwest of point of shipment, that they 
shall have preference and priority in shipment, after trans- 
porting (a) railroad fuel supply, (b) live stock and perish- 
able freight, including sugar beets, (c) Government ship- 
ments and (d) commodities to and from smelting plants 
sufficient to keep same in operation. 

Third—The railroad companies to which this order 
applies are: Denver & Rio Grande R.R. Co., Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake R.R. Co., Utah Ry. Co., Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
Oregon Short Line R.R. Co., Southern Pacific Co., Western 
Pacific Company. 


Production Up To Last Year’s Level 


After having dropped decidedly below the level of iast 
year’s production, an increase was effected in the 
amount of coal mined during the week ended Oct. 27, 
bringing production up to the level of last year. The 
total production of bituminous coal during the week 
ended Oct. 27 is estimated by the Geological Survey as 
having been 10,665,956 net tons. The increase over the 
preceding week was due almost entirely to the return 
to work of the striking miners in Illinois. The extent 
that the various strikes affected production is shown 
by the Geological Survey’s figures for the week ended 
Oct. 20, when the bituminous mines of the United States 
were operated only at 60.6 per cent. of full-time ca- 
pacity. 

There was an increase in the production of beehive 
coke. During the week ended Oct. 27, the total beehive 
coke produced was 639,216 net tons, according to the 
Survey’s figures, as compared with 624,013 net tons. 

Shipments of anthracite during the week ended Oct. 
27 were 42,338 cars. The number of cars shipped is 
slightly less than those forwarded the week previous, 
but the shipments of anthracite for the past five weeks 
have been substantially in the same volume. 


Peabody Now with Bureau of Mines 


Francis S. Peabody, chairman of the Coal Production 
Committee, has been appointed by Secretary Lane as 
assistant to the director of the Bureau of Mines in 
charge of explosives, under a recent act passed by Con- 
gress. The act is designed to prohibit the manufacture, 
distribution, storage, use and possession in time of war 
of explosives, and provides regulations for the enforce- 
ment of these provisions. In addition to his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Peabody will still retain the chairmanship of 


the Coal Production Committee. 


Coke Now Receiving Attention 


Recognizing the seriousness of the coke situation, 
much of the attention of the Fuel Administration dur- 
ing the past week has been concentrated on that problem. 
The result was the appointment of Warren 8S. Blauvelt, 
of Detroit, to act as the representative of the coke 
industry on the staff of the Fuel Administration. There 
is no denying that had the matter been left to the coke 
operators, others would have been chosen before Mr. 
Blauvelt. 

The coke operators now in doiietoh state, however, 
that they have confidence in Mr. Blauvelt’s ability and 
will offer no complaint as a result of his appointment. 
The beehive operators are somewhat concerned for fear 
that Mr. Blauvelt has not a comprehensive understand- 
ing of their problem, since his experience has been 
largely in connection with the byproduct industry. Mr. 
Blauvelt is now connected with the Steere Engineering 
Co., of Detroit. He formerly was engineer for the 
Semet Solvay Co. R. H. Knode, of the National Fuel 
Co., of Pittsburgh, is assistant in handling of coke 
problems for the Fuel Administration. 


Coal Men To Be Investigated 


An immediate investigation of charges that coal oper- 
ators and dealers are not carrying out the orders of the 
Fuel Administration fixing prices and Government dis- 
tribution will be started by the Department of Justice. 

Orders have been prepared directing all Federal dis- 
trict attorneys to study the Fuel Administration’s reg: 
ulations and to see that they are enforced. The 
directions will call for a careful sifting of charges and 
for prosecutions wherever it appears that the law has 
been violated. 
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Rules of Tidewater Coal Exchange 
Govern Shipments of Soft Coal 


All shipment of bituminous coal to Tidewater in the 
future must conform to the rules of the Tidewater Coal 
Exchange. The Fuel Administration, after a careful 
examination of the operation of the exchange, has made 
this ruling. Shippers will not be required to join the 
exchange, but nonmembers will be subjected to the same 
restrictions and will enjoy the same advantages as mem- 
bers. Rembrandt Peale will be continued as commis- 
sioner of the Tidewater Exchange and in addition has 
been made the Fuel Administrator’s agent in charge of 
Tidewater shipments. 


Prices Increased in Ohio Fields 


Coal prices in the Palmyra, Massillon and Jackson 
fields of Ohio were increased by the fuel administration 
as follows: Run-of-mine from $2.35 to $3.75, on pre- 
pared sizes from $2.60 to $4, slack and screenings from 
$2.10 to $3.50. 

Modification of prices also was announced for certain 
counties in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. Prices 
not to exceed for run-of-mine, $2.40; prepared sizes, 
$2.65, and for slack or screenings, $2.15, were an- 
nounced for coal mined in McCreary, ‘Pulaski, Rock- 
castle, Jackson, Lee, Wolfe, Morgan, Lawrence, John- 
son, Martin, Whitley, Laurel, Owsley, Clay, Knox, Bell, 
Breathitt, Perry, Leslie, Harlan, Magoffin, Boyd, Carter, 
Pike, Floyd, Knott and Letcher Counties in Kentucky, 
except coal produced from the thick vein Elkhorn dis- 
trict in the three last named counties; for mines in the 
counties of Scott, Campbell, Claiborne, Anderson and 
Morgan in Tennessee and for coal mined near St. 
Charles, Lee County, Virginia, by the Darby Coal Min- 
ing Co., Black Mountain Mining Co., Virginia Lee Co., 
Old Virginia Coal Co., United Colliers’ Co., and the 
Benedict Coal Corporation. 

Special prices were fixed for the Blue Gem seam in 
Campbell County, Tennessee, and the same seam in 
Whitley, Knox, Clay and Bell Counties, Kentucky, as 
follows: Run-of-mine, $4; prepared sizes, $4.25; slack 
or screenings, $2.75. 


Miscellaneous Washington News 


Among the tasks which Dorsey A. Lyon, superinten- 
dent of the Bureau of Mines experiment station, has 
blocked out for the Seattle station are the following: A 
detailed study of coal mining methods in western Wash- 
ington; extension of aid in the development of Alaskan 
coal fields; coal-washing methods and mine ventilation. 

* * + 

Lack of properly qualified clerical help has been re- 
tarding the compilation of statistics for the special use 
of the Fuel Administration. In an effort to aid in the 
remedying of this situation, the Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York, has sent eight of its clerks to help in this 
work, which is being conducted under the direction of 
C. E. Lesher. 

% % * 

Shipments of coal to the Northwest up to and includ- 
ing Nov. 3 totaled 23,348,100 tons, according to figures 
furnished by the railroads’ war board. During the 
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period between that date and the close of navigation, 
it will be a comparatively easy matter to reach the 29,- 
000,000 tons, the estimate of the maximum amount 
which will be required, it is stated. 


* * * 


New offices of the Fuel Administration are being con- 
structed, along with temporary quarters for other 
Government activities, on the vacant space just off 
Potomac Park, near the Pan-American Building. At 
present the Food Administration is housed in two 
dwellings on Sixteenth St. Neither is adapted for of- 
fice purposes, and the work is being conducted under a 
handicap as a consequence. 


* * * 


Additional state fuel administrators have been ap- 
pointed as follows: Akansas, H. C. Couch, Pine Bluff; 
Kentucky, W. B. Bryan, Louisville; South Dakota, W. G. 
Bickelhaupt, Aberdeen; Tennessee, W. E. Myer; 
Missouri, Wallace Crossley, Jefferson City; West Vir- 
ginia, J. Walter Barnes, Fairmont; Wyoming, Augus- 
tine Kendall, Rock Spring; Texas, Wiley Blair, Dallas; 
Colorado, Wm. J. Galligan, Denver. 


* * * 


Redistribution of coal held in excess of actual re- 
quirements will be undertaken by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration if it should become necessary. Investigation 
into this matter now is being conducted. Redistribu- 
tion, if undertaken, will extend to domestic users who 
are hoarding coal. That fuel is being hoarded is evi- 
dent, the Fuel Administration points out, from the fact 
that coal deliveries at many places are considerably in 
excess of those for the past year. 

Steps are about to be taken by the fuel administra- 
tion to insure a speeding up in the movement of coal 
cars, both loaded and empty. It is probable that such 
cars will be given priority over those carrying other 
kinds of freight, with the exception of perishable food 
products and livestock. The use of coal cars for any 
other commodity will be prohibited. An effort also is 
to be made to systematize more thoroughly the move- 
ment of munitions and other military supplies. In 
numerous cases it has been found that these materials 
are being given priority when their more deliberate 
movement would have met every requirement. 





Convictions for Contravention of 
Alberta Mines Act 


From W. Shaw, District Inspector of Mines, Blair- 
more, Alta., Canada, under date of Nov. 1, Coal Age has 
received the following communication: 


I beg to call your attention to the inaccuracy of a state- 
ment made by T. Edwin Smith, in his paper, “The Man 
Who Will Not Obey,” which was published in the issue of 
Coal Age dated Oct. 13, 1917, and in which he stated that 
“in 1916 four prosecutions for contraventions of the Mines 
Act were recorded.” I take it for granted that the above 
statement refers to the Province of Alberta. 

If Mr. Smith had consulted the annual report of the De- 
partment of Public Works, of the Province of Alberta, 
1916, he would have found 39 prosecutions for contraven- 
tions of the Mines Act recorded there; 33 workmen and 
6 officials were prosecuted, two of the cases were dismissed, 
making a total of 37 convictions. 
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General Labor Review 


The labor difficulties now all center around the providing 
of wage increases similar to those granted in the Central 
Competitive Region and the settling on penalty clauses 
such as the same region has approved. After the first con- 
tract is signed it seems an easy task to conclude similar 
agreements in other regions, but in the other bitu- 
minous regions there are always men who look to 
make all manner of changes when any single change is 
granted in the Central Competitive Region. They are not 
contented to have a large concession; they want something 
special. Any labor leader can get the regular concession, 
so, many of them are anxious to get more, just to show 
how active they are. Then there are local difficulties which 
come up whenever a scale is corrected. 


PENALTY CLAUSES Must BE IN EVERY CONTRACT 


The present condition is more difficult than usual as the 
Fuel Administrator has insisted on ample penalty clauses, 
and in some sections the penalty clauses now in force are 
less drastic than the Fuel Administrator desires; while in 
other sections there are no clauses at all. All the strength 
of the Administration is back of the requirement that these 
clauses be written into every contract. 

We have but little faith in clauses. We believe far more 
in patriotism. We are confident that men who are well 
instructed in their duty to the nation will do it without a 
penalty. No one likes to pay a fine—mine worker or oper- 
ator—even a fine of a dime or a dollar. We do not blame 
the Administrator for demanding it, but we hardly wonder 
that the mine workers do not take kindly to it. As much 
energy spent in creating a patriotic spirit would give better 
results. 

A third difficult exists in the anthracite region, where 
the mining of coal is essentially different, making the 
equivalent increase somewhat hard to determine. 


SOUTHWEST SHOULD GIVE GARFIELD ITS PLEDGE ALSO 


In the Southwest the mine workers are disposed and did 
in fact strike to get just what they wanted. Alexander 
Howat has promised to hold them off till their meeting 
of Nov. 12. They will do well to sign up at that time, as 
the concessions are generous and the penalty clause is fair. 
Surely the men of the Middle West have the interests of 
the general public at heart. If not, it is time to send a 
deputation to arouse the right national spirit. 

The Michigan miners also protest against the contract, 
one cannot see why. They surely cannot want to be 
upbraided as “profiteers,” but that is just what they are. 
The Fuel Administrator is making them and all the mine 
workers throughout the country a more than fair proposi- 
tion, and they should accept it with enthusiasm. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA DoEs Its Bit For PEACE 


The representatives of the central Pennsylvania mine 
workers (District No. 2) have been meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of the operators in Washington, D. C., and as a 
result a scale has been agreed on and work will continue. 
There is nothing in the new scale peculiar to the second 
district. The day laborers get an increase of $1.40 a day, 
the pick and machine miners receive an advance of 10c. for 
a net ton and 11.2c. for a gross ton. The advance is 
effective from Nov. 1 and remains in force for the duration 
of the war or not longer than two years from Apr. 1, 1918. 
If approved by the international conference at Indianapolis 
in January, the scale will remain in force till Apr. 1, 1920. 

The central Pennsylvania mine workers have worked 
steadily, anticipating the signing of the scale. The Kansas 
mine workers have tried to influence a decision in their 


favor and against the National Administration by quitting 
work. According to some advices, about 85 per cent. of 
14,000 miners in the Kansas district struck. Telegraphic 
advices of Nov. 7 show that most of the mine workers in 
Crawford and Cherokee Counties in Kansas who walked 
out on Oct. 25 returned to work Tuesday morning, Nov. 6, 
when the order of President Howat arrived. There were 
only eight mines still idle, and the men in these went to 
work the next morning. There are now no strikes in Kan- 
sas except in the Osage field, where a controversy of sev- 
eral weeks still continues. The resumption will increase 
the output by 25,000 tons per day. 


_ OHIO MINERS STRANGELY SCARED BY OLD PENALTY 


The mine workers in Ohio, though usually thought to be 
more patriotic than those in Illinois and Indiana, never- 
theless were induced around Bellaire to go on strike. It 
was alleged that some parts of the new scale were not 
clearly understood. The men were idle for two days. The 
mine workers seemed to believe that the penalty clause was 
some new and terrible thing, but were quite reassured when 
they were told that it was the same penalty clause as had 
already been “in operation,” but which they had repeatedly 
violated and which they were now violating yet again. 

It is pleasing to record that in Ohio men are coming 
back to the coal mines from other employments that for- 
merly were paying a higher wage than was paid to the 
mine worker. Another interesting feature about the new 
adjustment is that the Pittsburgh operators were more 
liberal than their agreement required them to be. Seeing 
that the Administrator increased prices three days before 
the increased wages would become due, the operators in- 
creased wages three days earlier than their contract required. 


NONUNION MEN GOT INCREASE AT DOUBLE QUICK 


The nonunion districts are not being slow to make wage 
concessions similar to those in the union districts. In fact 
the work of readjustment in nonunion districts is much 
easier. They don’t have to obtain consent from their men 
to the increase in wages. They ruthlessly force the ad- 
vanced wage upon the mine workers whether they would 
have it or not. 

The Somerset County Coal Operators’ Association and 
operators of nonunion mines at Johnstown, Penn., met on 
Nov. 1 and agreed to notify their employees, who number 
about 20,000 men, that they would grant an increase in 
wages equivalent to that provided in the Central Competi- 
tive Region. All the members of the Somerset County 
Coal Operators’ Association were present. Thus the non- 
union men got their assurance of higher pay before the 
union men. Most of the mine workers along the Salis- 
bury branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. are still on 
strike for recognition of the union. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., the largest employer of labor 
in Kentucky, West Virginia and Maryland, which has no 
contract with the union, has granted the mine workers an 
increase averaging $1.40 per day, which becomes effective 
as from Nov. 1. 


WHAT JUDICIOUS PREACHMENTS WILL Do FrorR PEACE 


There is no question that much trouble can be averted by 
timely action of patriotic men. The United States Fuel 
Administration has settled a strike at the Perry County 
Corporation mines, Coulterville, Ill., merely by the making 
of recommendations. It is clear that from henceforth the 
wage scale is practically the wage scale of the Government. 
It may be criticised, but it must be obeyed just as the price 
scale may be subjected to all kinds of unfavorable comment 
but must be always regarded as mandatory. All good citi- 
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zens will accept the wage scales and price scales advo- 
cated by the Fuel Administrator; they will at least not try 
to modify them by quitting work. 
= To show how needless many of the strikes are, two 
sntucky layoffs may be instanced. At the mine of the 
ork Ridge Coal and Coke Co., near Middlesboro, Ky., about 
500 mine workers went on strike on Nov. 1 because a 
motorman had been refused a working place in the mine. 
He wanted to become a coal miner. After he had quit work 
the company offered to reinstate him in his old job, but 
he did not want it. He demanded work as a miner though 
the company had all the men at that work whose output 
they could handle with their transportation force. The 
miners went on strike, apparently for the express purpose 
of crippling their own output by causing a shortage of 
haulage facilities. Could anything be more futile? 

The Crystal Coal Co. in the same region has had a strike 
because of a disagreement over a checkweighman. The 
man sworn in for that job did not meet with their approval. 
The court disapproved of the man whom the mine workers 
had selected as their representative. 

At Lincoln, Ill., there was a strike that seems to have 
been better justified. It involved about 150 men who are 
normally employed by the Citizens Coal Mining Co. The 
company refused to sell coal to the mine workers and they 
went on strike. The company has now promised to sell 
enough to the men for their immediate requirements and 
they have returned to work. 


Copperheads at Illinois Mines 


Though the Illinois Mine Workers have just received the 
generous benefits of the Washington agreement, subject to 
acceptance of the penalty provision, and have barely worked 
a week since their last strike, they are getting ready to lay 
off again. They do not like the penalty clause because it 
will prevent them from going on a strike to subvert the 
agreement just signed. When the mine workers at 21 
mines in the Kansas fields went on strike against the 
penalty provision, the mine workers of Illinois received the 
news with approbation. 

The mine workers are by no means ready to applaud the 
patriotic action of their leaders. Peoria mine workers have 
held a meeting and adopted a resolution calling for the 
unseating of State President Farrington. The drivers and 
other company men are sending numerous complaints to the 
Springfield headquarters. 

At Collinsville, the officers of the union have notified 
Superintendent James McKiernan of the Lumaghi Coal Co. 
that they will not permit that concern to supply the 
St. Louis Smelting and Refining Co. with coal unless it 
recognizes the striking smeltery workers. 

That the miners were not justified in demanding an 
increase in wages is shown by the payroll of one of the 
largest operating companies in Illinois, which was laid open 
to a “Coal Age” correspondent. It showed that for the two 
weeks preceding the last strike the men employed by that 
company earned from $26.50 to $75 a week. The smallest 
amount received by any miner employed by the company 
for the two weeks was $53, and the largest amount re- 
ceived by any miner was $150.49. 

The man with the lowest wage had lost time on account 
of sickness. Two men received $134 each, one received 
$120 and another $119. The majority of the men 
received from $75 to $90, and many of them did not 
work full time. Most of them, the officials of the com- 
pany said, worked ten or eleven days. The man who re- 
ceived the $150.49 shoveled 246 tons of coal, an average 
of 20% tons a day. The explanation of his earnings given 
by the officials was that he worked while others soldiered 
and did not permit pit committees to browbeat him into 
curtailing his output. 

It is the experience of Illinois operators that efficiency 
is in inverse ratio to rate of compensation. 

President Farrington has sent a splendid letter to all 
the locals in the state, in which he says: 

“This nation is at war. War means sacrifices and we 
cannot escape our share and by no means can we hope to 
escape our duty. Our acts must be founded on reason. 
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The nation’s sons are going to war. As time goes on 
thousands of homes in this nation will be stricken with 
poignant grief and our people will be in no frame of mind 
to temporize with those who do not do their duty. The 
Government needs coal and the public must have it. We 
may hamper the military operations of the Government 
by refusing to supply coal, but we cannot hope to prevent 
the final accomplishment of its objectives. The Govern- 
ment will follow its course without hesitation and without 
weakness, taking no account of persons, and they who 
stand in the way of its success will be regarded as enemies 
of the Government. 

“Tf we do our duty by the Government and by the public, 
we shall retain the goodwill of both. If we do not, we 
shall be treated as enemies of the Government and be 
condemned at the bar of public opinion; and’ we cannot 
hope to stand out against two such powerful forces. We 
should not forget that there will be another day. The 
war will not last always, but the miners’ union must. We 
must look to the future. If we do our duty throughout the 
war, no one can deny us just consideration after it is over. 
If we do not, then surely we will not be able to overcome 
our enemies, and the miners’ union will surely perish by 
reason of the discredit brought upon us by our failure to do 
our duty in this great crisis. 

“But war or no war we must not forget that we still 
have a miners’ union in this state, with well defined rules 
for the government of its membership, and that the mem- 
bership must obey those rules, respect constituted authority 
and maintain discipline in the ranks if our union is to 
be saved from disintegration. 

“Then too, we should not think that a joint agreement 
entered into in good faith by our union is a mere “scrap 
of paper,” to be torn up and cast to the wind as may 
suit the whim of those who do not seem to understand 
their responsibilities. Remember that we have a joint 
agreement which does not expire until Mar. 31, 1918. Any 
improvement in any of its clauses that we may be able 
to secure through the medium of orderly joint conference 
should be regarded as so much gained and not as a license 
to demand at this time the correction of all the objec- 
tionable working conditions in the state nor as a license 
to transgress our constitution, defy officers and to strike in 
defiance of every fundamental of the United Mine Workers 
of America.” 


Howat Orders a Return to Work 


Alex Howat, a district president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, has ordered the striking miners in the 
Kansas district back to work pending the Kansas City con- 
vention, which is to meet on Nov. 12. At this meeting the 
automatic penalty clause will be discussed. Relative to the 
situation the following statement has been made by Dr. 
Harry Garfield, being given out at Fuel Administration 
headquarters: 


The spirit of the understanding between the operators and 
mine workers on the one hand and the Fuel Administration 
on the other is that mining operations shall be continued 
without interruption during “the period of the war. At the 
conference held here last Saturday night with the represen- 
tatives of the operators and mine workers of the South- 
western districts, I undertook to make plain that I recom- 
mended the inclusion of the automatic penalty clause in the 
President’s order because the great majority of the miners 
of the country had agreed to it as a suitable and useful way 
of protecting themselves against the extreme, radical and 
disorderly element. 

Mine workers are for the most part good American citi- 
zens. They resent as much as any other class an unwar- 
ranted interruption of work, especially in the present 
national crisis. So long as the great majority of the United 
Mine Workers of America favor the automatic penalty 
clause, it is entirely proper and indeed in accordance with 
the principle of the majority rule, that it should be made 
a condition of an advance in the price of coal. 

The people of the United States are willing to pay a 
reasonable increase in the price of coal at the present time 
if they can thereby be sure of the supply. They realize that 
the demands of the Government because of the war are 
enormously increased and believe that it is only fair to ask 
operators and miners to agree to keep the production at a 
high point if they are to be allowed to increase prices or 
wages. Under the circumstances I can have but one object 
in view—namely, to do everything in my power to keep the 
mines in operation and to increase production. This I con- 
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ceive to be also the bounden duty of every loyal American 
engaged in the mining of coal. Of course, the automatic 
penalty clause must not be made the occasion for oppression 
either on the side of the operators or of the men. 

If honest differences arise, they must be thrashed out by 
the representatives of both parties without disturbing the 
operation of the mines. All the machinery provided for in 
agreements between operators and miners must be used and 
every effort exhausted to reach an agreement. And also at 
the nonunion mines, the operators and mine workers must 
use every means possible to agree. 

If in either case agreement is not reached, the facts must 
be laid before me for decision. I will act promptly, and I 
hope it is unnecessary to say, with justice to the contention 
of each party. 


Michigan Men Don’t Want Penalty 


Representatives of operators and mine workers of the 
Michigan district, now in joint convention at Saginaw, 
Mich., have come to a deadlock on readjustments of wage 
advances and in the working out of a penalty clause satis- 
factory to the United States Fuel Administration. 

Harry A. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, has invited 
joint committees of the operators’ and miners’ associations 
to come to Washington for consultation. The Fuel Admin- 
istration expects the mines in that district to operate pend- 
ing a settlement. : 


Peace News from the Pacific Mines 


On Oct. 31 the Washington coal operators and mine 
workers came to an agreement which will become operative 
as soon as it is approved by the Federal Fuel Administrator. 
It has three interesting variations from the Central Com- 
petitive contract. The increase in wages of contract miners 
is 12%c. per ton. There is a penalty clause hv which men 
who lay off without permission of the mine foreman are to 
be fined. Also all boys will receive $1 per day additional 
wage. 

The increase to adult day laborers is, as elsewhere, $1.40 
per day. The contract also runs to the end of the war or 
until Sept. 1, 1920. 


Leave It to Your Uncle Dudley 


H. A. Garfield, the United States Fuel Administrator, 
issued on Nov. 5 the following statement: 


To further assure continuous and increased production of 
coal during the period of the war, the United States Fuel 
Administrator directs that no independent action be taken 
by either the operators or mine workers to force any settle- 
ment in dispute without submitting the matter in contro- 
versy to the United States Fuel Administrator. This applies 
to all districts whether joint relations have been estab- 
lished or not. Where joint relations have been established, 
the regular machinery prescribed in the contract for adjust- 
ment of disputes shall first be used and remedies exhausted. 
Work at the mines shall continue without interruption 
pending the final settlement of the question in the manner 
indicated. 


A Place for Local Unions To Meet 


On information that the Glen White Coal Co., Glen White, 
Raleigh, W. Va., refused to provide a meeting place for the 
local union, as stipulated in a miners’ and operators’ agree- 
ment, Harry A. Garfield, United States Fuel Administrator, 
sent from Washington the following communication to the 
manager of that company: 

I am informed that in violation of the agreement you 
are refusing to provide a place on the company’s property 
for the meetings of the local union. I do not pretend to pass 
judgment as to the true purpose of this contract provision, 
but would urge that no merely technical construction be 
resorted to such as will result in the cessation or decrease 
of coal production. Please advise me as to the facts and 
take such steps as will continue the mines in operation. If 
_ you are not able to agree with the men, I will set a time for 
a conference with both sides here. 
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Government Control in Canada 


Government control in Canada is failing just as it has 
too often failed in Great Britain and in Australia. The 
headstrong men in the Fernie mines, British Columbia, 
came out on strike, Oct. 24, against the Canadian Govern- 
ment. They demand that certain mine disputes be settled 
at once and that all the nonunion men be compelled to 
join the union. 

There are barely a dozen of these nonunion workmen, and 
one would think it would not be necessary for patriots to 
combine to force the beneficent hand of the Government, but 
apparently that does not seem to be so patent to the miners 
of Canada, who are the most discontented of all the working 
people in the Dominion. Especially are the Western coal 
miners of Canada unruly. 

Below is published an official table and a chart showing 
how insignificant coal mining is compared to the other 
industrial life in Canada, and yet how important the in- 
dustrial unrest of coal mining is compared with the unrest 
in the other industries of the country. 


WORKING DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES 





PERSONS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
1901 
IQ\\ 


WI All Mining aera." Industries other than Mining 


MINE WORKERS HAVE FEW MEN BUT MANY STRIKES 


Director of Coal Operations Armstrong has already acted 
once on the timbering question that is in dispute at No. 
1, East mine. He granted an increase over the figure 


WORKING DAYS LOST IN MINING 


Number As a Per Cent. of 
(in Thousands Days Lost in All 
Year of Days) Industries 
FOOA rate «cis ectty.. ope eh ee ee ica ee ee 56 9 
BOO 2 oe chi oc craic tte on eee CRP er ee en ee 0 3 
903 Foc ft ey ere ert ae ee ae eee 440 36 
Le A lle RR RR eo OG ce 19 4 
19053 256 2 25,..4k Se guater eee eee ee 114 53 
W906 dss Us Ober. c Bee he ArKO ene ome ot eee 188 52 
TOOT i. i 2 Pit ne Se | eee ee 203 33 
1908 16 Zz 
T9095 Feels si. ee Se ar Be Ieee Fail 82 
VOTO WA. Sey cco Seen onan ed 377 53 
ROTTS Rs iota ha cle eee Se CaS ee 1,593 79 
BSA 2 Ss: clgieoosres aepnes ekcuek ahiecor J nce ca ar &9 8 
[SU (Che ate amie 703 55 
PDAs ovis 2A Coegads Se oo 169 39 
1915.. 2 Oe te Rao 3 ee ee 17 16 
PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MINING 
As a Per Cent 
_ Number of Persons in 

, (Gin Thousands) All Industries . 

N90 Ns, fed ke BU Go ae owe Wee eran 37 21 
JE Ot Rice : 64 2.4 


announced by him last August for that work. This was 
arranged to date Oct. 1, but the men want it to date back 
to August. 

This strike only affects 900 men, but it is a clear 
symptom that the Government as mine manager is not any 
more immune from disorder and strikes than the ordinary 
employer. In fact the Government as an employer is sub- 
ject to two forms of coercion—industrial and political. 

(Note—The miners are back at work again pending an 
investigation by the Dominion authorities.) 
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HE coal operator, mine manager, colliery superin- 

tendent and mine foreman are. largely the means 
by which and through which the mine workers should 
get their information regarding the affairs of the na- 
tion. We wonder sometimes why there is not a more 
patriotic response from the miners and why they so 
often force the hands of the union leaders and cause 
them to take action which they well know is embarras- 
sing to the nation. 

The mine worker does not enter into the nation’s life. 
He does not have a chance to know what the country 
needs. Outside of the anthracite region, the local 
papers do not tell the mine workers enough about 
national affairs. The miner is just as red-hot a patriot 
as any of us, but he does not know; and it is the duty 
of the officials of the company who have a chance to 
know, who get into the tide of national affairs and 
can know, to lead him to the recognition of his duty. 

It is all very well to berate the mine worker for hold- 
ing his narrow class view of affairs. What has the bi- 
tuminous operator ever done to bring to his notice the 
larger demands of the situation? In the anthracite 
region it is different. There, perhaps, such activity 
was less needed, the newspapers being well edited and 
quite generally distributed. Nevertheless, the operators 
promoted flag-raisings everywhere, and the bud of 
patriotism under the genial warmth of encouragement 
burst into full flower. 


y. v. 5 
% * * 


ND patriotism is needed if the coal industry is go- 

ing to supply the fuel needs of this country. When 
every man has mined enough to support himself, his 
wife and his family, he still should put in his best licks 
for the war. He should label his extra cars ‘For the 
Germans.” Under the “Trading with the Enemy Act” 
they couldn’t be delivered, of course, but they will reach 
their destination indirectly with the shot and shell that 
hurtles over the Lorraine frontier. 

The subscription for the second Liberty Loan was 
by no means satisfactory. That must needs be stated 
boldly, for it will not generally be admitted. The final 
subscriptions were made largely by the banks and 
wealthy men, who will have to remove it from business 
in order to subscribe it to the Government. When they 
offered their money some of the largest of these con- 
tributors must have been scheming in their minds as to 
the credits they would have to withdraw, should the 
Treasury accept all or nearly all of their pledgings. 

It is new wealth that Uncle Sam is looking for. He 
does not want to get the money to run the war by re- 
strictions of credit or by foreclosing of mortgages. It 
is true the farmers are now able to pay off all their 
old debts and start anew, but there are a number of 
city mortgages which the mortgagors can just now, less 
than at any other time, afford to pay. A moratorium 
for the aid of such people has even been proposed. 
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To pay this money to the banks, and to raise money 
for loans, stocks have been sacrificed so that the 
whole list has dropped heavily. That would not matter 
perhaps if it did not weaken credit and make the posi- 
tion of the banks precarious. It is clear that Liberty 
Loans must in future be floated out of the present sav- 
ings of the public, and the people must be induced to 
put aside enough to buy not one $50 bond every year, 
but several $50 bonds every two or three months. ‘“‘Buy 
a Liberty Bond” is like “Buy a Kernel of Rice’”—good 
advice, but grossly inadequate to the situation. 

If we would float bonds as fast as Secretary McAdoo 
asks for them, we must have an army of saving work- 
men who will work harder than ever and save every- 
thing beyond the irreducible minimum; and that min- 
imum will have to be something less than any of us at 
present dream of, less than the American standard of 
living. Part of the sacrifice can be avoided by working 
harder, but we shall have to skimp even then. 


UT to secure a larger output and greater saving, pa- 

triotism is needed. To every man must come a clear 
vision of men more heroic than we who are squatting in 
squalor in the dugouts along the Lothringen border, 
and of our men starving in German prison camps. Be- 
fore we can serve, we must first see. The mine work- 
ers will never serve until they are made to see; and how 
shall they learn without a teacher? 

There are plenty of men who can tell the tale and 
tell it so that it will work the miracle of patriotism. 
Every county has its willing spellbinders who, if the 
right parties arrange a meeting, will tell the story of 
the noble work confronting our American soldiery and 
the almost equally noble work facing those who stay at 
home. 

The latter is perhaps harder, grimmer work, because 
the vision to the man remaining at home among fa- 
miliar scenes too often grows dim while it is ever bright 
and clear at the front; but the Government has promised 
certificates of honor to those who perform that duty. 
These certificates are Liberty Bonds. Let us hope that 
the Government when it redeems them will find a way to 
merely mutilate them so that those who have done their 
duty may be permitted to keep them as signs to their 
children that they, while not serving at the front, served 
faitnfully in the rear. 

When we find that the soldiers and sailors out of 
their meager pay have in proportion to tneir numbers 
subscribed more than our civilian citizenry, we wonder 
if after all we are really worth fighting for. If we 
civilians—coal miners, coal operators and others—can- 
not for a few short years live for the war, what right 
have we to ask that they, our best and our bravest, give 
themselves to die for it. While they fight the enemy 
at the front shall we squabble in the rear? Rather 
with one mighty combined effort we will labor to give to 
our soldier lads every assistance our efforts can afford. 
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Misrepresenting Dr. Garfield? 


HERE is much provocation for an editorial de- 

nouncing Dr. Garfield’s neutrality. Papers are 
constantly publishing material stating’ that Dr. Garfield 
is extremely wrath with both the miners and operators 
about the present wage scale. Thus the New York 
Times on Nov. 7, quoting Dr. Garfield without quotation 
marks, says: “The people, he said, were willing to pay 
a reasonable price for coal but expected patriotic action 
on the part of miners and operators in return instead 
of quarrels over wage increases which defeated the very 
objects in view.” 

Whether Dr. Garfield actually said it or not, it is 
the veriest untruth. The coal operators have been 
willing to revise their contracts most liberally to please 
the mine workers. They have placed themselves most 
readily under the direction of Dr. Garfield. It is the 
mine workers and they only who have demanded a new 
contract, and it is entirely from their ranks that come 
the objections to the penalty clause. 

There is no use for any such paralyzing neutrality. 
It is a time to tell the truth and not rant against the 
good and the bad alike in the sacred name of neutrality. 

However, on reading Dr. Garfield’s general press mat- 
ter little trace of such neutrality now appears. He 
knows his enemy and faces it. He knows also that the 
mine workers’ chief leaders and the better mine work- 
ers are not among the enemies of the nation in threat- 
ening to strike for something they are not entitled to 
receive. They now fear a strike and deprecate it as 
much as anyone. There is a large fund of patriotism 
among the mine workers. So there is the more reason 
to speak manfully about the copperheads still to be 
found in their ranks. 

It does not do, as some have done, to condemn every- 
one within earshot like a washerwoman in trouble. We 
tried that when in the fair name of neutrality we en- 
deavored to smooth over our remarks to Germany by 
slaps at Great Britain. That attitude has come back to 
plague us now that we are at war. Our own words are 
thrown in our teeth, and doubts have in some cases 
supplanted energetic action. Similarly, we must not 
let the public confuse the operators and loyal mine 
workers with that “little band of unpatriotic men” in 
the mine workers’ ranks who would destroy the Union 
to promote union politics. 


Applicable Economy 


HESE are not ordinary times. The whole nation as 

well as its army and navy is engaged in war. This 
struggle is largely one of economics—or rather econ- 
omies—and, other things being equal, that side will 
win that can most effectually utilize its natural re- 
sources—not only its men and money, but its agricul- 
tural lands and its mineral deposits as well. 

We have heard much recently regarding conservation, 
about saving foods, fats, sugar, coal, etc., and some of 
us have doubtless made attempts more or less crude and 
unsuccessful at such economies. It is questionable, 
however, if many of us have fully realized that if we 
save the product of coal we save coal. In normal times 
the question of saving, say, the heat or a portion of the 
heat that escapes up the smokestack of the power plant 
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is purely one of engineering economics; that is, it is a 
simple question of will it pay in dollars and cents to 
install a fuel economizer. 

Of course, the correct answer to this question of “will 
it pay” depends in almost every instance upon the price 
of coal. Under present conditions, with the price of coal 
fixed by Uncle Sam, improvements that might have re- 
sulted in decided savings had coal prices been allowed 
to take their natural course are now out of the ques- 
tion. This naturally results in the loss of a certain 
amount of perfectly good heat, which in turn may be 
translated into pounds and tons and carloads of coal. 

While the fixed price of coal positively forbids the 
practice of certain economies, there are others that may 
be followed without appreciable outlay. Take the ques- 
tion of plant and town lighting as an example. It has 
been the rule at many coal-mining villages to keep the 
street lights burning all night every night in the year. 
Obviously there are many nights, especially in the 
winter, when the moon is full or nearly so and the 
ground is covered with snow, when lights are not 
needed at all or at most only for a few hours. 

These savings are not only applicable to street light- 
ing. There are many lights about the plant, in the 
power house, the machine and blasksmith shops, pump- 
houses, stable, warehouses, stores and in dwellings that 
might well be burned fewer hours. Painting the in- 
terior of many of these buildings white or whitewashing 
them will so reflect the light as to make it unnecessary 
to resort to artificial illumination as early in the even- 
ing as would be the case if the walls and ceiling are al- 
lowed to retain their dingy coat of oil, dust and soot. 
Keeping windows and skylights clean will also help im- 
mensely. 

Of course, no individual lamp, be it a little incandes- 
cent bulb that takes only 10 watts or an old open arc 
that requires about 1 hp. at the engine crankshaft, will 
through nonuse save by itself much energy or fuel. In 
the aggregate, however, the amount that may be saved 
in lighting would be quite appreciable at many coal- 
mining and industrial plants. As the frugal Scotch 
say, “Many mickles make a muckle.” 


Helping the Government 


EK MUST awaken to a realization of the truth that 

this country is at war. We must so adjust our 
lives and thoughts and actions that they shall in no 
way hinder the Government in the carrying out of the 
one object now before it—a speedy war to bring about a 
speedy peace. Mine owners and mine officials must help 
spread the doctrine. They must continually bring to the 
attention of their men, particularly the foreign ele- 
ment, that this war is everybody’s war—that they also 
have much at stake. A simple way of doing this, though 
one that may be far-reaching in its results, lies at the 
hand of every mine operator: On every bulletin board, 
on every pay envelope, on every notice—in fact, any- 
where and everywhere that men may read—have some 
slogan that will keep before the minds of the readers 
the fact that we are at war—every mother’s son of us. 
And keep continually pounding this fact home until the 
truth sinks deeply into everyone’s heart. The Lord 
knows there are a good: many of us who need to be 
fired with a new spirit. 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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SURFACE BREAK IN FAIRMONT REGION 


When the coal panels are removed the roof breaks up to the 
surface, even when, as here, the cover is 260 ft. deep. The width 
of the crevice at the top is 13 feet 
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DIAMOND BREAKER IN PROCESS OF ERECTION, DELA- 
WARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN, COAL DEPARTMENT 





bs JEFFREY LOCOMOTIVE, BLUE DIAMOND COAL CoO., 
PEABODY NO. 3 TIPPLE AT MARION, ILL, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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NO. 5 TIPPLE OF THE NEW RIVER COLLIERIES CO., ECCLES, W. VA.; NO. 6 TIPPLE CAN BE SEEN 
IN LEFT BACKGROUND 





GOULDS 1500-GAL. MOTOR-DRIVEN PUMP IN ELEVENTH LEFT ENTRY, SAYRE MINES, SLOSS SHEFFIELD STEEL 
AND IRON CoO., SAYRE, ALA. 
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Important to Contributors 


It has been our custom to acknowledge the receipt of all 
contributions to the discussion and inquiry departments 
of Coal Age at the time when they were prepared for 
publication and to announce the date of the issue in 
which they might be expected to appear. Owing, how- 
ever, to the increased cost of mailing correspondence, 
which went into effect Nov. 2, and the necessity for the 
elimination of all waste effort and material, this prac- 
tice of acknowledging contributions will now be dis- 
continued. 

Coal Age assures all contributors to these depart- 
ments, and those sending requests for answers to cer- 
tain examination questions, however, that the same 
attention will be given to their contributions as before. 
All contributions that are accepted for publication will 
appear at as early a date as possible. Contributions 
that are not accepted for any reason will be filed for a 
short time and the contributor notified by a printed 
form of postal card, stating that if the return of the 
manuscript is desired return postage must be sent by 
the contributor. No return postage should be sent until 
the contributor is thus notified by postal card. 

Few letters in the discussion department of Coal Age 
are rejected, as the purpose of the discussion is to ex- 
press the various views of contributors on the different 
subjects, which has proved a most interesting feature of 
the paper. These discussions come very largely from 
the rank and file of the coal-mining industry and ex- 
press the views of the humblest mine workers, whose 
names, for good reasons, are withheld at their request, 
together with and side by side with the views of mana- 
gers, superintendents and other mine officials. 

The manufacturers of mining equipment have also 
availed themselves of the advantages of the discussion 
and inquiry departments of Coal Age, which have served 
to bring them in closer touch with the operating depart- 
ments of the mines and, incidentally, make their equip- 
ment better adapted to the work to be performed. We 
hope that this relation will continue with increased 
benefit, both to manufacturers and users of mining 
equipment.—Editor. 


Working Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal 


Letter No. 7—-Having been foreman of various mines 
operating in the Pittsburgh No. 8 coal, in eastern Ohio, 
I would like to give my views in regard to the best 
method of working that seam. 

From my experience in that district, there was much 
trouble from squeezes, which would frequently come on 
before the butt entries had been driven up the full 
distance. When that occurred it was very difficult to 
keep the entries open, and the result was that much 
coal was lost beyond recovery. At the mines where I 
was employed, the conditions in respect to thickness of 
seam, depth of cover, etc., were much the same as those 
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described by E. O. Carney, in his letter, Coal Age, Sept. 
22, p. 509. 

I agree fully with the suggestion that has been al- 
ready made by previous writers, that the chief cause 
of trouble in the working of this seam is the fact that 
too small pillars are left for the support of the roof. 
There is no doubt that successful working under the 
conditions that prevail in that district require the most 
careful study, and close watch must be kept in order 
to avoid trouble and loss of coal. Allow me, here, 
to present a sketch showing a plan of working that I 
believe would reduce the loss of coal. 

The accompanying figure shows two pairs of cross- 
entries driven to the right of the main heading and 
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CROSS ENTRIES 


PROPOSED METHOD OF WORKING THE PITTSBURGH 
NO. 8 SEAM 


about 900 ft. apart. My plan is to drive butt or room 
headings off these cross-entries so as to meet each other. 
These butt headings are driven, say 450 ft. apart, thus 
providing for rooms about 75 yd. in depth. As shown 
in the figure, rooms are first turned off the haulage 
road and driven up as rapidly as the entries are 
advanced. The rooms are driven on 50-ft. centers and 
opened to a width of 24 ft., which makes the room 
pillars 26 ft. wide. All entries are driven 10 ft. wide, 
with 40-ft. pillars between them. 

Owing to the bad roof, the room pillars should be 
drawn back to within 60 ft. of the entry as quickly 
as the rooms reach the limit. This will provide ample 
protection for the haulage road until these entries are 
finished. From the point where the butt headings 
meet, rooms should be started on the aircourse and 
driven up to the limit, and the pillars drawn back as 
quickly as the rooms are finished. As indicated in the 
figure, this work on the aircourse should proceed on 
the retreating plan. The entry stumps and pillars are 
also drawn back as quickly as the drawing of pillars 
in the rooms will permit. 

My contention is that the adoption of this plan will 
give the roof an opportunity to break in the goaf. The 
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pressure on the entries will thus be relieved and the 
danger of squeeze avoided. By driving the butt entries 
to meet each other, the work proceeds more quickly, 
which is an important consideration if squeezes are to 
be avoided in working this seam. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. WILLIAM DICKINSON. 





Letter No. 8—In regard to the best method to be 
employed for working the Pittsburgh No. 8 seam of 
coal, allow me to suggest that a modified room-and-pillar 
and longwall retreating method, combined as shown in 
the accompanying figure, should produce good results. 
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PROPOSED PANEL-LONGWALL RETREATING SYSTEM 


The method practically is the panel system of mining, 
which is used largely in the old country, where it 
has proved generally successful for working coal under 
a heavy roof pressure. 

The plan shown in the figure is drawn to conform, 
as nearly as possible, to the requirements of the Alberta 
Mines Act. Three main entries are driven abreast on 
the butts of the coal. One of these is the main intake 
air-course driven direct from the foot of the air shaft. 
The other two entries are the haulage roads for the 
empty and loaded tracks respectively, haulage being 
performed here on the return of the air. As shown in 
the figure, the face entries are driven at right angles 
to the butts. 


DIMENSIONS OF ENTRIES, ROOMS AND PILLARS 


Both the butt entries and the face entries are driven 
on 108-ft. centers, the entries being 8 ft. wide and sep- 
arated by 100-ft. pillars. The butt entries are flanked 
on both sides by pillars 150 ft. wide, while the face 
entries are driven with the same width of pillar on the 
left side only, since this side is to be worked out in a 
panel 1000 ft. in width, on the advancing plan, as the 
entries are driven. On the other side of the face entries 
there is left a solid pillar of coal 1150 ft. in width, 
which is to be worked back on the retreating plan. 
This provides for a 1000-ft. panel with a 150-ft. pillar 
separating it from the face entries. 

The panels on both sides of the face entries are 
worked in the same manner, as far as the extraction 
of coal in the rooms is concerned. As shown in the 
plan, the entire work in each panel is on the retreating 
system. 

Work in the panel on the left is first started by 
driving cross-entries on 150-ft. centers and at right 
angles to the face entries. Rooms are turned at right 
angles off the cross-entries and driven parallel to the 
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face entries, on 40-ft. centers, the rooms and pillars 
between them being each 20 ft. wide. The work of driv- 
ing the rooms is started at the inby end of the cross- 
entries and the coal worked out on the retreating plan, 
in such a manner as to maintain a more or less continu- 
ous line of longwall face making an angle of about 45 
deg. with the entries. 

The same general plan is followed in working out the 
panel on the right. This panel is started as soon as 
the face entries reach the boundary. Beginning at 
the boundary, cross-entries are driven and rooms turned 
and worked back in a continuous longwall retreating 
face, as before. The work of drawing the 100-ft. entry 
pillars and the 150-ft. pillars flanking the entries is 
started as soon as the line of longwall face in this panel 
reaches these pillars. The entire working face then ex- 
tends across the panel and the pillars, which are drawn 
back toward the butt entries, until the entire panel and 
the pillars are worked out. 


EXTENSION OF THE PANEL SYSTEM 


As indicated on the plan, the same panel system is 
extended, by driving another set of face entries, at a 
distance of 2300 ft. from the face entries previously 
mentioned. This provides for another 1000-ft. panel to 
be worked out on the retreating plan when the face 
entries from which it is separated by 150 ft. of pillar 
coal have reached the boundary, and a similar 1000-ft. 
pillar has been worked out on the left of those entries. 

In closing, let me say that care must be taken to 
keep all pillars in line and to maintain as straight a 
line of longwall face as possible. If it becomes neces- 
sary, owing to a slack time, to reduce the output of 
the mine, let this be done by stopping the rooms and 
entries; but let the work of drawing back the pillars 
continue, as it is always important to keep a longwall 
face moving steadily forward. The same necessity is 
not present in a facé advancing in solid coal. 

Hardieville, Alta., Canada. HUGH EVANS. 


Practice of Safety First 


Letter No. 3—I fully agree with Robert A. Marshall 
that the larger coal companies who have adopted safety 
rules for the operation of their mines expect those rules 
to be obeyed. I was much interested in reading his let- 
ter, Coal Age, Oct. 20, p. 693, and agree with him that 
when the rules are not enforced, it is more the fault of 
the underground officials than of the company. 

A striking illustration of the interest taken by large 
coal companies in the safety-first movement and first- 
aid work in their own mines is that of the Ohio Col- 
lieries Co. This company operates a large number of 
mines. I am particularly familiar with the operations 
at mines Nos. 209, 210 and 211, near Athens. At these 
mines, I can say that the superintendent’s constant en- 
deavor is to eliminate any known danger in and about 
the operations at any cost. 

The underground work is in charge of mine foremen, 
safety foremen and firebosses. They are instructed to 
talk, in a friendly way, with the men in their charge, 
telling them how to avoid dangers that may arise and 
seeing that they keep their places safe for work. Each 
man employed underground is taught the different 
traveling roads leading to the hoisting shaft and the 
air shaft or escape shaft. They are impressed with the 
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responsibility that rests upon each man for his own 
safety, in case of accident or possible explosion. 

The safety foremen show the inexperienced miners 
how to blast the coal, set timbers and make their places 
safe for work. All working places are kept well sup- 
plied with timber and other needed material. Each 
miner is given a copy of the mining laws, with which 
he is supposed to familiarize himself. 


MANY SAFETY DEVICES INSTALLED 


Numerous devices are installed to insure greater 
safety. A checking system is employed that shows how 
many men have entered the mine and their location. 
Special rubber-lined cars are employed for delivering 
powder to the men and their working places. In order 
to prevent men from walking under the cages, the bot- 
tom of the shaft is protected with sliding doors that are 
operated automatically as the cage rises and falls. Spe- 
cial manways are provided for the men to travel, and 
refuge holes are maintained on all haulage roads used 
by the men on their way in and out of the mine. These 
are kept clean and free of all obstruction and are white- 
washed. 

Electric power and trolley lines are carefully protect- 
ed at all places where men or animals must pass under 
them. Markers are used on all motor trips, and the 
cages, ropes and other hoisting appliances are examined 
every day before the men enter the mines. Firebosses 
are required to take careful measurements to ascertain 
the quantity of air passing in each section of the mine. 
A mine hospital is provided and fully equipped with 
first-aid supplies. These are in charge of the safety 
foreman. 

As the result of the interest taken by the company in 
the welfare of its men, there exists a spirit of goodwill 
and cooperation in every department of the mine. There 
is seldom any evidence of labor trouble, as the mines 
of this company have experienced no shortage of labor 
at a time when it has been difficult to keep men in other 
places. JOHN JONES. 

Athens, Ohio. 


Equalizing the Load in Hoisting 


Letter No. 1—In response to the request in the 
closing paragraph of the interesting article by H. D. 
Pallister, Coal Age, Sept. 29, p. 532, asking for other 
methods than those he has described, for equalizing 
the load when hoisting in a shaft, kindly allow me to 
submit a brief description of the method employed at 
the Walker Colliery where I was employed some years 
ago, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 

This shaft is 1200 ft. deep. Coal is hoisted from 
two seams, the Beaumont and the Bensham. These two 
seams are separated by 40 fathoms (240 ft.) of strata. 
Each of the two cages in the hoisting shaft has three 
decks that hold two half-ton cars apiece, making the 
total weight of coal hoisted 3 tons. 

It is evident that when a hoist is half completed, 
and each cage hangs suspended midway in the shaft, 
the cages, cars and ropes in the two compartments 
will balance each other, and the only unbalanced load, 
at that momext, is the coal being hoisted. But, as 
one cage ascends and the other descends in the shaft, 
the weight of the hoisting rope is continually being 
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transferred from the ascending to the descending side, - 
and the unbalanced load increases. 

In order to counterbalance this increasing load on 
the descending side a heavy chain was suspended over 
a pulley in such a manner that the chain hung in a 
smaller shaft, called the ‘staple shaft.” To illustrate 
the manner in which this counterbalance acted I have 
drawn the three diagrams shown here. 

In Fig. 1 the loaded cage is shown in full lines at 
the bottom of the shaft, while the empty cage is shown 
in dotted lines, at the top of the shaft. At this stage 
of the hoist the counterbalancing chain is shown sus- 
pended at full length, in the staple shaft on the right 
of the figure. The rope supporting this chain, it is 
seen, will unwind from the smaller staple drum as the 
hoisting rope supporting the loaded cage winds on the 
hoisting drum. These drums are connected so that they 
revolve at the same speed. 

In Fig. 2 both the loaded and the empty cages are 
shown suspended midway in the shaft, while the chain 








A DOUBLE-COMPARTMENT HOIST 


COUNTER-BALANCING 


is seen resting on the bottom of the staple shaft, there 
being no counterbalance required at this stage of the 
hoist. Now, as the loaded cage continues to rise and 
the empty cage to fall in the shaft, it is evident that 
the chain will again be lifted by the winding up of 


‘its rope on the staple shaft during this half of the 


hoist. 

In Fig. 3 the loaded cage is seen to have reached 
the top of the shaft and the empty cage rests on the 
bottom, while the counterbalancing chain is shown 
again suspended at its full length in the staple shaft, 
ready to assist the starting of the next hoist. 


CALCULATING THE LENGTH AND WEIGHT OF THE 
COUNTERBALANCING CHAIN 


In calculating the required depth of the staple shaft 
and the weight of the chain necessary to counterbalance 
the weight of the hoisting rope hanging in the shaft, 
it is only necessary to remember that, since the chain 
falls and rises again during a single hoist, its suspended 
length must be one-half the depth,of hoist divided by 
the ratio of the diameter of the hoisting drum to that 
of the staple drum. 

For example, if the diameter of the hoisting drum 
is twice that of the staple drum, making the diameter 
ratio of these drums 2, since the depth of hoist is 
1200 ft., the required length of suspended chain is 4 
« 1200 + 2 = 3800 feet. 

Again, to ascertain the required weight of the chain, 
multiply the weight of 1200 ft. of the hoisting rope by 
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the ratio of the diameters of the drums. In the present 
case, it may be assumed that the total weight hoisted 
at one time, including the cage, car and coal is, say 7 
tons. This will require a 14-in. six-strand, nineteen- 
wire, cast-steel hoisting rope weighing 2 lb. per ft., 
which makes the total weight of rope to be balanced 
2x 1200 — 2400 lb. The weight of chain required 
is, therefore, 2 * 2400 — 4800 lb., and since the chain 
is 300 ft. long, it must weigh 4800 ~— 300 — 16 lb. 
per foot. 

It will be observed that, during the first half of 
each hoist, the engine is assisted in its work by the 
falling of the chain in the staple shaft, while during 
the second half of the hoist the effect of the rising 
chain is to retard the engine. There is thus main- 
tained a perfect counterbalance of the effect of the 
‘transfer of the weight. of the rope, in the hoisting 
shaft, from the ascending. side to the descending side, 
each time a hoist. is made. TIMOTHY GOLDON. 

Clinton, Ind. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 7—The actual test of a qualified mine fore- 
man lies in his personal attributes and characteristics. 
‘For example, it goes without saying that to be fully 
‘qualified a foreman must be sober, industrious, honest 
‘and truthful in his statements both to his employers 
and to the men in his charge. He must have a clear 
understanding of matters and be possessed of a calm 
judgment that will enable him to settle all difficulties 
that may arise between the men and the company in 
a manner that will be satisfactory and just to both 
parties. In other words, he must be a capable business 
manager. 

The qualifications of a foreman will be determined 
very largely by his education and experience. Whether 
self-educated or otherwise, the man must possess suffi- 
cient knowledge and ability to pass the examination re- 
quired of qualified mine foremen, and must hold a certifi- 
cate testifying that his knowledge and capability are 
such as to fit him for the position of foreman. 


PRACTICAL QUALIFICATIONS OF MINE FOREMEN 


In practice the foreman must be able to measure 
accurately the quantity of air circulating in the mine. 
His practical experience must be such as to enable him 
to distribute this air according to the requirements in 
different parts of the mine, and conduct it to the work- 
ing faces in such a manner as to sweep away the gases 
generated in those places and make them safe and 
healthful for work. 

A mine foreman is not qualified unless he has a full 
knowledge of the mining law and is able to make such 
further regulations as the particular conditions in the 
mine in his charge may require, in order to insure the 
health and safety of every man working in the mine. 

A foreman must have a practical knowledge of all 
classes of mine work and be familiar with the different 
systems of mining that are adapted to different condi- 
tions, so that he will be able to plan the work in a 
manner that will be both safe and economical. He must 
be familiar with the different kinds of equipment and 
understand which type of cutting machine, haulage sys- 
tem and motor will give the best results. 
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A foreman must have a full knowledge of mine tim- 
bering and know when a working place is safe for 
work. In daily practice he must personally examine 
each working place in the mine, so that he will be 
familiar with its condition and able to judge of the 
quantity and quality of coal that can be mined in each 
place. In order to insure the safety of his men the fore- 
man must give careful attention to the securing of any 
loose rock or slate in the rooms and on the haulage 
road. When the workings have been developed to such 
an extent that a foreman is unable to carefully inspect 
each working place each day, while the men are at work, 
he must appoint capable assistants to help him. 

Finally, the qualified foreman must be a man that will 
codperate with his superintendent. He must be reliable, 
and his experience must be such that he will be able 
to increase the tonnage of the mine as the demand for 
coal increases, provided the coal is in the ground. This 
will require that the foreman be a hustler and a man 
of good foresight who will provide for coming con- 
tingencies. In doing this, he must be able to keep the 
mine in good condition, operate it in compliance with 
the mining laws and keep his men satisfied. 

Worley, Ky. Oscar JONES. 





Letter No. 8—The change suggested from the discus- 
sion of uncertified to that of “Qualified Mine Foremen’’ 
should develop many good points that will be of benefit 
to the coal industry. 

The qualifications necessary to successful mine fore- 
manship are not wholly such as can be determined by 
an examining board. A foreman, whether certified or 
uncertified, must possess certain qualifications that are of 
a subtle nature, and which can only be determined in the 
practical test when the man is given the job and his 
capability is proved by the success that results from his 
management of affairs. 

Ten men may be able to tell how to do things, while 
only one of the ten is able to go ahead and do them. 
Ten men may know how a mine should be run, while 
but one of the ten will be able to run it successfully. 
Napoleon was a man of deeds and, like him, the quali- 
fied foreman must be a man who can perform. He must 
be qualified and equipped, by knowledge and experience, 
to execute the duties of his office. 


Two NECESSARY QUALITIES OF MINE FOREMEN 


There are two qualities to be considered in deciding 
upon the fitness of a candidate for mine foreman- 
ship—namely, his capability to promote mine safety, 
and his capacity for producing the largest tonnage of 
coal at the least cost of operation. These qualities com- 
bined determine the relative efficiency of men for filling 
the office of mine foreman. 

To rate a man’s efficiency by his ability to produce 
coal at a minimum cost is to lose sight of a natural law 
that is as old as the hills, and which regards the fact 
that a man can do no efficient work under conditions 
that he knows are dangerous. His mind is diverted by 
the fear of personal harm and his work hampered by the 
caution he must use to avoid accidents. 

The qualified foreman will recognize as one of his 
important duties the necessity of placing his men under 
safe working conditions. The qualifications of a mine 
foreman, as determined by a state mine examining 
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board, are those that relate most largely to the safe 
operation of a mine. The requirements of an examina- 
tion that is properly conducted should determine if the 
eandidate has the knowledge that will enable him to 
judge correctly whether the conditions existing in a 
mine are safe or unsafe for work therein. 

Because the examination does not serve to determine 
the man’s capability to produce coal economically, how- 
ever, it should not be claimed that examination and cer- 
tification are unnecessary requirements for mine fore- 
manship. It must be assumed that a certified man is, 
at least, capable of conducting the operations of a mine 
safely, which is of equal importance with his ability to 
produce results. 

One of the prime requisites of a qualified foreman is 
that he shall possess the qualities of will power, perse- 
verance, patience, good judgment and a knowledge of 
human nature. The qualified foreman is a hustler and 
a live wire—wideawake to the responsibilities and duties 
of his office. He must have backbone that will com- 
mand the respect of all with whom he comes in contact 
and make his ideas and suggestions worthy of consider- 
ation. He is not of a mediocre turn of mind that would 
fail to carry into effect his ideals and plans for econom- 
ical operation in the different branches of mining. On 
the contrary, he will urge his ideas of improvement in 
methods and equipment and secure for them a fair trial. 


QUALIFIED FOREMEN WILLING TO SHARE BLAME 


I do not say that a qualified foreman never fails, but 
he is not the man to shift the blame onto someone else 
when the fault lies in his own lack of supervision. In- 
stead of explaining that he told “John” or “Dick” to do 
a certain thing that the superintendent finds has not 
been done, he admits his own failure and promises “It 
shall be attended to at once,” or, “It will not happen 
again.” Shifting the blame from one man to another 
does not remedy a trouble, but the resolve to perform a 
duty at once is more satisfactory and what is wanted. 
It is results that count. 

Some of the evidences of qualification in a mine fore- 
man are the habit of planning today the work for to- 
morrow. It may not always be policy to tell a workman 
what he is expected to do the next day. If the work is 
disagreeable, it would give him the opportunity to 
lay off and play “sick.” But, the foreman must know 
the day before what work must be done and provide 
the material necessary for its execution. A competent 
foreman will never start men to do a job when the 
necessary tools and material are not at hand. 

Another evidence of qualification is the habit of not 
worrying or borrowing trouble. <A qualified foreman 
never crosses a bridge until he comes to it. The worry 
habit is always a big handicap to a man and his work. 
Worry undermines the health and unfits a foreman for 
facing the difficulties that confront him. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Scarcity of Mine Material 


Letter No. 1—Much has been said, and very properly, 
about the scarcity of labor available in coal mining. 
This is more apparent in some districts and in some 
mines than in others that are not suffering from this 
cause to the same extent. 
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There is another matter, however, that is of equal im- 
portance, and which should be mentioned in speaking of 
the present difficulties that confront mine operators as 
a result of the conditions imposed on this country by 
reason of the war. I refer to the scarcity of mine ma- 
terial. As is well known, it is impossible to operate a 
coal mine without an adequate supply of mine timber, 
iron and wood tracking, tools and machinery, and other 
needed supplies. 

Personally, I have never found it difficult to secure 
and hold good labor in mines of which I have had 
charge. To hold men and get them to work steadily 
is one of the most important things a mine foreman 
must consider. It is possible to do this by giving them 
kind, fair treatment. Our Government should take the 
question of shortage of labor in coal mining into con- 
sideration, before summoning young men from the 
mines. It does not seem right to send our boys to the 
front when so large a proportion of the foreign element 
stay at home and reap the harvest by taking the boys’ 
places in the mine. 


WAR-TIME NEED OF CONSERVING MATERIAL 


My purpose in writing, however, was to draw atten- 
tion to the scarcity of mine material, which is of as 
much concern as the scarcity of labor, at the present 
time. Much of this material is difficult’ to’obtain today, 
and one must often wait for weeks at a time, if, indeed, 
he is able then to place an order with any chance of 
having it filled before his supply of the needed material 
is entirely exhausted. On this account, every mine 
official gives his attention to conserving what material 
is now on hand, lying in and about the mines. 

There should be no waste of old iron or other scrap 
that can be utilized for any purpose whatsoever. All 
of this material should be carefully collected and put 
where it can be found and used again when needed. 
Some time ago, attention was drawn to the waste of 
material that is common in coal mining. The discus- 
sion of this question in Coal Age no doubt did much 
good at that time, but the present need of saving ma- 
terial is more urgent than ever before. 


DISCIPLINE MEN GUILTY OF WASTE 


Every mine foreman knows that there is a large 
amount of timber, rails, ties and tracking thrown aside 
and covered up in the waste, much of which could be 
used again if taken care of at the time. The present 
high cost of all mine supplies makes it more than ever 
possible to recover this material at some expense. In 
many mines, it will pay the company to keep one man 
busy going around in the old abandoned places and 
hunting up good timber, rails, ties and other material 
that has long been thrown aside and forgotten. The 
time will come when this material will be needed and 
if it cannot be procured promptly the mine may be com- 
pelled to shut down for a time. 

Much may be accomplished in the effort to lessen the 
waste of material by disciplining men who persist in 
throwing timber, rails, etc., back in the gob instead of 
putting it where it will be seen and used again. It may 
pay, at times, to offer a small bonus for the careful 
use of material by employees. I hope this matter will 
receive the attention that it deserves. 


Chambersville, Penn. JOHN Buaey. 
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Wheelbase of Mine Cars 


I want to ask if there is any rule for determining 
the proper wheelbase of a mine car, other than that com- 
monly used by car manufacturers, who claim that the 
wheelbase should be about one-third of the inside length 
of the car. 

This question arose, recently, when the manager of 
a mine, in designing a new mine car, proposed to make 
the inside length of the car 9 ft. The car was to have 
a capacity of 24 tons of coal. The track gage was 42 
in. and the wheelbase was to be 36 inches. 

When the plan was presented to the manufacturer, 
however, objection was made that a wheelbase of 36 in. 
would be too long. I would like to ask, What rule should 
govern in determining the wheelbase of a mine car, 
assuming that the room turnouts and other curves are 
in conformity with the best mining practice? 

, Penn. MINING ENGINEER. 








The rule of making the wheelbase of mine cars about 
one-third of the inside length of the car is one that 
has been used by manufacturers for many years. It 
is believed to give a better balance of the forces acting 
in the movement of the loaded car, both on a level 
track or ascending or descending a grade. 

It is well known that a car having a short wheelbase 
is more readily moved on a sharp curve than one having 
a longer base, because the forward outer wheel cuts 
the rail at a lesser angle than when the wheelbase 
is longer. However, the question of length of wheel- 
base is one that relates more directly to the proper 
balancing of the car. If the wheelbase is too short, 
the car has a tendency to rock, while if the wheelbase 
is too long, not only would the car be more difficult 
fo handle, as it would not swing as readily to the 
curvature of the track, but if derailed, the work of 
placing it again on the track would be more difficult. 
For these reasons, the one-third rule of manufacturers 
gives the best satisfaction, as the balance of the car 
is more nearly what is desired. 


Clearing a Heading of Gas 


When firebossing in Monongah No. 6, some time ago, 
I found gas accumulated at the face of the fourth and 
fifth north headings, which had to be removed. To 
accomplish this, I extended a line of brattice from the 
last breakthrough to within a short distance of the 
face. As this did not seem to clear away the gas, I 
went back about 90 ft. and hung a canvas across the 
return airway, with the idea that this would increase 
the pressure and move the gas. 

We had some argument on this point, not long since, 
at one of our meetings in the Fairmont district, as to 
what effect, if any, the hanging of a canvas on the re- 
turn airway would have on the water gage and the fan. 
The idea, as far as moving the gas was concerned, 


seemed good. We will be glad to have Coal Age and its 
readers say what they think, as the opinions expressed 
did not agree and we came to no conclusion. 

Wevaco, W. Va. MINE FOREMAN. 





Without knowing more precisely the position of the 
canvas hung 90 ft. back on the return airway and its 
relation to the air current and the body of gas to be 
moved, it is difficult to understand how the canvas hung 
“across the return airway” would assist the movement 
of the gas, as claimed by this correspondent. 

Assuming there is no. other passage open for the air 
to take, obstructing the return airway by canvas, in this 
manner, would arrest the circulation in that pair of 
headings. The gas accumulated at the face of, say the 
4N, assuming that entry is the intake, must pass out by 
the 5N, which would then be the return for that section. 
To hang a canvas in its path would hinder its escape. 

If the canvas hung in the return helped to move the 
gas more quickly, it is clear there was some other way 
of escape than this return. Any obstruction of an air 
course increases the pressure and the water gage and 
decreases the quantity of air in circulation, for the 
Same power. The water gage on the fan drift would be 
increased slightly, and the fan would run a trifle faster. 


To Calculate the Specific Gravity of 


Gaseous Mixtures 


Kindly explain the method of calculating the specific 
gravity of firedamp at its lower and higher explosive 
limits and its maximum explosive point. 

Ladysmith, B. C., Canada. WALTER JOYCE. 





A firedamp mixture of marsh gas and air, at its lower 
explosive limit, consists of 1 volume of the gas and 13 
volumes of air. .Taking the density of air as unity, 
that of marsh gas is 0.559, and the relative weights of 
air and gas in this mixture are then: 





Volume Density Weight 
Alr:; 22 Sai ee aeee 1 Xe t = "13 
Lower aa 
Explosive - Gas tae hee eee i «540.659: = - 0.559 
Limit lresddaont fd ithole see 14 13.559 


The density of this firedamp mixture is, therefore, 
13.559 — 14 = 0.9685. 

At its most explosive point, the mixture consists of 
1 volume of the gas to 9.57 volumes of air. 





Air? oc. dees 9.57°x 1 = 9.57 
Maximum | Gag 1s eee ee eee 1 X 0.559 = 0.559 
Explosive 
Point Eiredaiip een deeee : 10.129 


Density: 10.129 + 10.57 = 0.9582 
At the higher explosive limit the proportion of gas 
tosair, 18) 30 





Hibher (Air css otek pais Dee ° ps ten = HEE 
Explosive Gas) 1. ses on sane marae ie x O. ae “ 
Limit | iredamp iiubeven ete 6 5.559 
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First Examination in the State of 
Washington, Under the New Law 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Supposing that a fire occurred at the inlet 
to a mine, what would be your first consideration, and 
how would you try to prevent the smoke from going to 
the workmen? 

Ans.—Without knowing the exact situation, this ques- 
tion can only be answered in a general way, as very 
much will depend on the headway gained by the fire 
and the surrounding arrangements and conditions. In 
general, it may be said that if the mine is generating 
no gas, the main-intake current should be short-cir- 
cuited at the nearest point that can be reached inby from 
the fire. At the same time, the ventilating fan should 
be shut down and the necessary steps taken to get 
water on the fire by such means as are available. At 
the first discovery of the fire, word should be sent into 
the mine and the men withdrawn by the most available 
passage. 

In a mine generating gas, safety demands that there 
shall be more than one intake airway and arrangements 
provided by which the intake current can be shifted 
from one to the other of these airways; so that, in 
case of fire oecurring in one of them, the air can be 
cut off from the fire, while the circulation is still main- 
tained in the mine. In that case, this having been done, 
and the men having been warned of their danger and 
withdrawn by a safe avenue of escape, steps should 
be taken to get water on the fire as quickly as possible. 

Ques.—In a mine in which spontaneous combustion 
occurs, how would you work it to obtain the best re- 
sults, safety and cost of operation being both con- 
sidered? 

Ans.—Every precaution should be taken to load out 
all the fine coal and slack produced in mining. Strict 
regulations should be enforced to prevent the fine coal 
from being thrown into the gob. The mine should be 
well ventilated, especially void or abandoned places, 
the latter being tightly sealed when that is not pos- 
sible. Pillars between rooms should be drawn back as 
quickly as the rooms reach the limit. Much will de- 
pend on the selection of that method of working which 
is best adapted to the conditions existing in the seam, 
and which will enable the coal to be extracted most com- 
pletely and rapidly, while maintaining as small an open 
area as practicable. It is important to concentrate the 
work and keep the mine in good condition and free 
from dust. All roads and passageways should be 
cleaned regularly. 

Ques.—In a timbered airway, the collars measure 6 
ft. 6 in. between notches, and the spread of the legs is 
9 ft. 6 in. at the bottom, the clear height from top of 
rail to underside of collar being 6 ft. If the anemometer 
registers a reading of 520 r.p.m., what is the quantity 
of air passing per minute? 
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Ans.—-The average width of passage between the legs 
is half the sum of the top and bottom widths, or 8 ft.; 
and the area of passage between the timbers is, there- 
fore, 6 X 8 = 48 sq.ft. Each revolution of the anemom- 
eter corresponds to 1 ft. of air travel, approximately, 
and, assuming the area within the timbers approaches 
the effective area of the airway, the quantity of air 
passing is 48 & 520 — 24,960 cu.ft. per minute. 

Ques.—A mine employs 150 men—45 men on the 2-E 
level, 60 men on the 2-W level, 25 men on the 3-E and 
20 men on the 3-W. How much air will it take to 
ventilate this mine properly and according to the mine 
law, and what should be the quantity passing on each 
level? 

Ans.—The Coal-Mining Laws of the State of Wash- 
ington require the circulation of 100 cu.ft. of air per 
minute, for each man, and 500 cu.ft. per min. for each 
mule or horse employed in the mine. Hence, to answer 
this question on a practical basis, it is necessary to esti- 
maté on, say six mules for hauling the coal mined, un- 
less some form of mechanical haulage is employed. 

The quantity of air required will then be: 


Mechanical haulage, 150 x 100 = 15,000 cu.ft. per min. 
Mule haulage, 15,000 + 6 x 500 = 18,000 cu.ft. per min. 


The distribution of the air between these levels would 
be as follows: 


Mule Haulage Mechanical Haulage 


2-H levelwerce riers 5,400 4,500 cu.ft. per min. 
2-W ‘leveliee see 7,200 6,000 cu.ft. per min. 
3-E- level 3.32.52 3,000 2,500 cu.ft. per min. 
3-W..levelieeeiiecess 2,400 2,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Totalstervanoaee 18,000 15,000 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—How many cubic feet of air would be required 
to dilute and render harmless 500 cu.ft. of marsh gas? 

Ans.—The answer to this question will depend on 
the conditions of mining and the quality and nature of 
the coal mined, assuming the marsh gas is located in a 
mine generating gas. When mining anthracite and 
some hard bituminous coals, 2 per cent. of gas may be 
harmless, with ordinary care; but when the coal is 
highly inflammable and friable, causing much fine dust 
in mining, more than 1 per cent. of gas is unsafe. 

Hence, in the former case, the total volume of gas 
and air would be 500 — 0.02 = 25,000 cu.ft., and the 
required volume of air to be added to render harmless 
500 cu.ft. of gas is 25,000 — 500 — 24,500 cu.ft. 

In the second instance, the total of volume of gas and 
air is 500 — 0.01 — 50,000 cu.ft., and the required vol- 
ume of air to be added 50,000 — 500 — 49,500 cu.ft. 

Ques.—(a) What is a permissible explosive? 
When is such an explosive not “permissible” ? 

Ans.—(a) A “permissible explosive” is one that has 
passed the several tests required by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines and is listed as such in the publications 
of the bureau. 

(b) An otherwise permissible explosive ceases to be 
such when used under conditions different from those 
specified by the bureau in its circulars. 


(b) 
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For the Busy Reader 


More than 80 per cent. of the coal needed 
in the Northwest this winter has_ been 
shipped, the Railroad War Board an- 
nounced recently. 


SN 
Pd 


* > 


Mines in the Fairmont region of West 
Virginia seem to be getting the usual poor 
car service. In order to hold their men, 
some of the companies are keeping them at 
work cleaning up around the plants. 

a * * 


A statement showing that in the 18 years 
from 1899 to 1916, inclusive, Pennsylvania 
produced 2,281,924,184 of the 4,049,573,236 
tons of bituminous coal mined in the United 
States, was issued recently by James E. 
Roderick, state chief of mines. 

* * * 


The Fuel Administration has taken steps 
to modify the arrangement under which 
coal shipments to the Northwest have re- 
ceived preference, and will divert anthracite 
and bituminous coal to supply munitions 
plants and private consumers along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

* * * 


Fuel Administrator Garfield has ex- 
pressed himself quite forcibly anent the 
seizure of coal by the mayors of several 
Ohio cities. “This municipal robbery,” Mr. 
Garfield stated, ‘‘not only has disarranged 
shipping, but has caused hardships in 
other states and in other Ohio towns.” 

* * * 


The shortage of domestic coal in certain 
cities of the United States seems to be get- 
ting acute, and the dealers are complaining 
that they can get no coal. Among the 
cities affected are Suffolk, Va.; Washington, 
I SeG ee Ste Louis, Mo.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Chicago, Ts Pittsburgh, 
Penn., ard many lesser places. 

* * * 


Enough information has been collected 
by the Federal Trade Commission and 
through other sources to furnish conclusive 
evidence that an increase in the price of 
coal at the mines is necessary. There is 
reason to believe that a general readjust- 
ment of prices is in order. An announce- 
ment of new prices is expected shortly. 

* * * 


Several thousand miners were thrown idle 
and a number of mines closed down in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, particularly in Cambria 
County, by the priority order of cars to coke 
producers. At Palton, Hastings, Mosscreek 
and Portage, almost all the mines had no 
cars and suspended operation. At Palton 
alone, seven mines and 1800 miners were 
thrown idle. 

* * * 


Directors of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, representing bituminous’ operators 
with a yearly output of 250,000,000 tons, 
met in Washington Thursday to frame 
a comprehensive program for dealing with 
the threatened coal shortage. The asso- 
ciation will consider for submission to Dr. 
Garfield a general program calling for the 
conservation of coal in all industries and 
in domestic consumption. 

* * * 


“Of the world’s coal mined, 1,235,000,000 “ 


tons is wasted in heat radiation and other 
losses,” was the statement recently made 
by L. C. Harvey during the course of a 
talk in London on “Fuel Economy.” = In 
1910 the coal mined in the world was about 
1,300,000,000 tons, and according to Mr. 
Harvey it was improbable that anything 
like 5 per cent. was ever turned into actual 
useful work. 
+ * * 

A condition in the new wage agreement 
that worries the big operators is the one 
which states that the increase will not apply 
on contract coal. This means that those 
operators who have practically all their coal 
under contract will not get the 45c. increase 
and still will be expected to grant wage 
increases of approximately the same 
amount. These operators state that their 
contracts are made on a profit margin 
which will not permit an increase of 45c. 
a ton in the mining rate. 
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Tamaqua—Power for the reclaimed 
Kaska William and Shoo Fly mines of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. between 
here and Hazleton, will be supplied by the 
Harwood Electric Co. The mines were aban- 
doned about 30 years ago as being worked 
out, but preparations are being made to 
resume operations on an extensive scale. 
The mines have been allowed to fill with 
water, which is now being pumped out. 


Shamokin—One of the worst raih, hail 
and snow storms in the history of the region 
struck the town on Oct. 30: and continued 
for about 36 hours. A majority of the coal- 
mining operations were flooded so that work 
was impossible. Railroad traffic was great- 
ly interrupted owing to washouts. 


Minersville—-The newest coal breaker in 
the Heckscherville Valley is now in opera- 
tion, taking the place of the one destroyed 
by fire in June. This means that the prep- 
aration of coal produced by the company is 
once more restored to its own property. 
During the time the breaker was being 
built the coal was sent to the Pine Knot 
shaft of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Company. 


Plymouth—Gaylord colliery, which many 
supposed could not be operated for the bal- 
ance of November on account of the cave, 
has been placed in operation. A large 
number of gondolas were in the empty 
switch above the breaker, and they were 
loaded and run down to a point as near the 
cave as was safe. In the meantime several 
gondolas loaded with ashes were :}brought 
to the place by the Delaware & -Hudson 
Co. and dumped into the cavity. This 
method of filling the cave will be continued, 
and the largest portion of the colliery can 
be operated. 


Beaver Brook—The C. M. Dodson Coal 
Co. is erecting a clubhouse for the use of 
its men and boys. Reading rooms and 
pool tables will be installed as a means 
of keeping the young. men away from the 
saloons and other influences. 


Port Carbon—The old Salem Hill culm 
banks, which have been untouched since 
they were dumped before the Civil War, 
are being shipped away in their entirety to 
New York City, where their contents, rich 
in small sizes of coal, are being used for 
steam purposes by means of a blower sys- 
tem. About 3000 tons are being shipped 
every month. The same syndicate will also 
remove a culm bank at Young’s Landing. 


_Punxsutawney—Coal operators in this 
vicinity are much dissatisfied with the 
conditions attached to the Gov ernment’s in- 
crease of. 45c. a ton in the price of coal. 
The small operators say the advance is not 
sufficient to enable them to do business at 
a profit, while the large operators say that 
the strings attached to the increase make 
their situation worse than it was before. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—The tipple of the Burnwell Coal 
and Coke Co., at Sprigg, was destroyed by 
fire recently. The fire worked a total dam- 
age of $60,000, fully covered by insurance. 


Clarksburg—The Two Lick coal-mining 
plant of the Consolidation Coal Co., south 
of this city, was forced to suspend opera- 
tions recently as the result of the blowing 
of a crosshead of an engine in the power 
house. The damage was slight, and about 
100 men were temporarily idle. 


Fairmont—tThe car supply last week was 
the best experienced in the region in seven 
or eight weeks, and coal operators are 
greatly encouraged. It seems as if the 
promises made by President Willard, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., that the end 
of the week would see a distinct improve- 
ment in the car supply, are being fulfilled. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—The Durham Coal and Iron 
Co. has filed suit against the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific R.R. here for 
$100,000 as damages, alleging that sparks 
from an engine of the defendant set fire to 
its plant and resulted in a loss to_ the 
ete named, The fire occurred on May 
1 : 
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Knoxville—The City Commission, which 
is purchasing coal on the market for the 
schools and city institutions, finds the cost 
of the supply, delivered to the various bins, 
$5.17 a ton. The commission proposes to 
obtain all the coal possible and to let city 
employees have it at cost. 


KENTUCKY 


Sergent—The Whitley-Elkhorn Coal Co. 
made its first shipments of coal on Mon- 
day, Oct. 29. This company is also open- 
ing the No. 4 coal. At present the Elkhorn 
vein is being developed. 


Cleaton—The tipple of the Holt Coal Co. 
near here was destroyed by fire, with a loss 
of $15,000, partly covered by insurance. 
One hundred and eighty men are out of 
employment. Incendiarism is charged. 
Workmen succeeded in extinguishing one 
fire, but a second soon afterward broke out 
at the opposite end of the structure. 


Louisville—Battery A, of the 327th regi- 
ment, encamped at Camp Taylor here, is 
composed almost entirely of Springfield and 
Sangamon County miners. The 189 mem- 
bers of the battery compose almost an en- 
tire local of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

OHIO 

Crooksville—A number of the _ small 
wagon mines in the Crooksville field have 
practically suspended operations on account 
of inability of the operators to secure 
freight cars. 


Bridgeport—There is no coal shortage in 
the eastern Ohio. district, all the mines 
operating to their highest capacity, accord- 
ing to William Hoy, president of the min- 


ers’ organization of this district. Great 
trouble is experienced, however, in obtain- 
ing cars. 


Lima—The seizure of coal from railroad 
cars near this city has evidently aroused 
the Fuel Administration, which intimates 
that the Ohio fuel administration will take 
prompt action to put.a stop to what Gar- 
field terms “wholesale robbery.” 


ILLINOIS 


DuQuoin—The new town of Dowell, IIL, 
in Jackson County, 5.miles south of Du- 
Quoin, on the main line of the. Illinois Cen- 
tral R.R., is opening up. The Kathleen 
mine of the Union Colliery Cod., of St. Louis, 
is being sunk here and will be the largest 
bituminous mine in the state. 


Edwardsville—Two. local mines have 
shut down because they do not know 
whether they can charge the advance of 45c. 
a ton at the pit to local consumers. The 
two other mines selling to foreign trade are 
still operating. 'The owners of the closed 
mines are considering loading coal into 
ears, as if for shipment, and selling it to 
consumers from the cars at the advance. 


Staunton—Some of the largest mines in 
this section may have to close down for lack 
of water. The Staunton reservoir is prac- 
tically empty, and the operators have been 
notified that they must not draw any more 
water from it. Plans have been made to 
obtain a temporary supply in tank cars 
from Edwardsville, but this may prove in- 
adequate. Mines Nos. 2, 7 and 14 of the 
Consolidated Coal Co., and the mine of 
pet aiaie. catia Coal. Co., are adits 
ected. 


Pana—Operators here are.. undecided 
whether the 45c. increase applies to sales 
at the mouth of the mine to consumers. 
Manager Warren Penwell, of the Penwell 
Mining Co., said he would make no an- 
nouncement until he had further informa~ 
tion. In fear that the price will be raised, 
however, every available vehicle has been 
Seb ek into service for local delivery of 
coal. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—The State Vocational School 
Board of Oklahoma is planning to estab- 
lish schools for coal miners here and at 
Wilburton. The vocation board was cre- 
ated by act of the Oklahoma Legislature 
to work in conjunction with the Federal 
Board, which will plan and approve the 
work to be done in the state. The schoo) 
will be for persons under 21 and over 16 
years of age, and instruction given will be 
without charge to the pupils. 
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London, England—After 14 years of pre- 
liminary work, costing more than $2,000 - 
000, coal-mining operations are about to be- 
gin on a deposit of coal at Keresley. The 
output is expected to reach more than l,- 
000,000 tons a year and to last 80 years. 
Four seams have been located. 


Barra do Pirahy, Brazil—The committee 
appointed to experiment with production 
of native fuel has obtained excellent results 
from use of native peat which in pulverized 
form can readily be used with engines ana 
on locomotives. A strong syndicate has 
been formed by Brazilian capital to exploit 
coal mines. 


Copenhagen, Denmark—According to the 
“Vorwaerts,” of Berlin, many residents of 
that city are shivering in unheated homes, 
owing to their inability to obtain even the 
scanty allowance of 3 ton of coal per room. 
Buyers of coal are compelled to stand in 
line all day to obtain a few scoopsful, which 
they have to carry home themselves. 


The Hague, Netherlands—Hollanders are 
using homemade fireless cookers to save 
the coal supply. In many towns the bak- 
ers are concentrating in a few central estab- 
lishments. Public kitchens seem likely to 
become a general institution this winter, 
not alone for the poor, but the well-to-do as 
well. Railroad traffic is to be further cut 
down. Public lighting has already been 
reduced and many factories have shut down 
for lack of fuel. 


Ottawa, Ont.—An _ order-in-council has 
been passed by the Dominion Government 
authorizing regulations issued by the fuel 
controller for Canada respecting the im- 
portation and sale of coal, which go into ef- 
fect on Nov. 1. Provision is made for the 
licensing of all importers and dealers now 
doing business in Canada and that may 
hereafter desire to do so. Under the regu- 
lations every mine operator in Canada 
must enter into an agreement with the fue} 
controller, fixing the maximum price per 
ton for the output of his mine. In case of 
emergency, the fuel controller is empowered 
to compel those who have supplies to share 
them with neighbors. 
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J. O. Hanna, formerly chief sales agent 
for the several mines operated by the 
North American Collieries, Ltd., Alberta, 
Canada, has resigned his position and ac- 
cepted one as general manager of the mines 
operated by the Federal Coals, Ltd., Leth~ 
bridge, Alberta, Canada. 


W. A. Cortright, Jr., formerly connected 
with the Cortright Coal Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., has been appointed ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserve, and Edgar 
M. Cortright, brother of the president of 
the Cortright company, and connected with 
the Weston-Dodson interests, is serving as 
second lieutenant of artillery in the Na- 
tional Army. 


Carl Scholz, of Chicago, Ill., who is the 
mining engineer of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy R.R., and who is opening a shaft 
mine that is known to be the last word in 
mining construction, has received notice of 
his appointment on a board of consulting 
engineers on coal conservation. He receives 
this appointment at the hands of the 
Bureau of Mines, an organization with 
which he is in close touch, for it was with 
the engineers of the Bureau of Mines that 
he toured the coal mines of Europe to ob- 
tain information by which our practice in 
the United States might be in some ways 
improved, especially in regard to the pre- 
vention of explosions and the conservation 
of mineral. L. P. Breckenridge, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, is chairman of 
the board. 
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Alex Richards, aged 48, one of the bests, 
known mine operators of southwestern 
Virginia, died at his home near Esserville, 
in Wise County, Va., Oct. 31, after a brief 
illness. He was interested in five mines in 
the Virginia coal fields. His widow and five 
children survive him. He was well known 
to the coal trade throughout the country. 

William Donald, of Hazleton Heights, 
Penn., one of the most prominent mining 
men of the Lehigh region, died at his home 
on Nov. 2, aged 70. He was a mine sup- 
erintendent at the Stockton collieries for 36 
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years, working under the Coxe regime and 
also under the Lehigh Valley Coal Co, 
Fa daughters and three sons’ survive 

im. 

D. C. Roberts, aged 50, a mine operator 
of western Kentucky, died at his home near 
Marion Ky., after an extended illness. 
Nearly two years ago Mr. Roberts sustained 
a stroke of paralysis, from which he never 
thoroughly recovered. For 20 years he had 
been a coal operator in the western Ken- 
tucky field, having been connected with a 
number of mines. His widow and several 
sons survive him. 


Marshall Sangralet, of Belleville, Ill., 60 
years old, superintendent of the so-called 
“Nigger Hollow” mines of the St. Louis 
& O’Fallon Coal Co. died at a hospital here 
on Oct. 29 from injuries received the day 
before, when he was caught between a 
loaded pit car and a storage-battery loco- 
motive in the mine. He had been superin- 
tendent for several years. He was making 
an inspection when the accident occurred. 
He is survived by a widow and a 
daughter. 


Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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F,. Leatherbee, Newton, 
Oct. 2, 1917. Filed Apr. 
No. 553,330. 


W. E. Wood, Rochester, N. 
Sept. 11, 1917. Filed Mar. 
Serial No. 16,822. 


Coal-Chute Door. C. F. Stiglitz, 
ville; Ky5 132427068. SNOcti 2. Ola: 
Apr. 28, 1915. Serial No. 23,280. 

Mine Door. C. W. Carman, Newburg, 
Ww Va.,. 1240:5415 Sept. 18) 1917 “biled: 
Feb. 19, 1917. Serial No. 149,635. 

Automatic Mine Door. J. C. Allan, Rid- 
dlesburg, Penn, ~1,242;411.. Oct. 9, E9L7. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1916. Serial No. 115,052. 


Automatic Stoker. E. W. Sprague, Allen- 


Conveyor. C} 
Mass. 1,241,525. 
4, 1910. Serial 

Coal Shield. 
Vy ek, 239854 9y 
24, 1915. 
Louis- 
Filed 


town, Penn., 1,240,614. Sept. 18, 1917. 
Filed Jan. 19, 1916. Serial No. 72,879. 
Underfeed Stoker. FE. J. Hart, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., 1,240,969. Sept. 25, 1917. 
Filed Nov. 23, 1915. Serial No. 62,944. 
Acetylene Miner’s Lamp. A. F. Adams, 
Madrid, Iowa, 1.238,729. Sept. 4, 1917. 
Filed Sept. 6, 1916. Serial No. 118,746. 


Gas-Collecting Apparatus for Coke Ovens. 
H. P. Scheel, Tenino, Wash., 1,240,494. 


Sept. 18, 1917. Filed Jan. 17, 1917. Serial 
No. 142,924. 

Coaling Apparatus. W. F. Hunt, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 1,240,215. 
Sept. 18, 1917. Filed May 15, 1914. Serial 
No. 838,624. 

Furnace. A. P. Strong, assignor to Green 


Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind., 1,- 
242,263. -QOct.. 9, 1947. Filed Mar: 6, 1917. 
Serial No. 152,635. 

Fuel Economizer. E. H. Foster, assignor 
to Power Specialty Co., New York, N. Y., 
15239,;377" “Sepa. 4.71917. Filed =Webr7; 
1916. Serial No. 78,799. 


Distillation of Coal and Other Carbon- 


aceous Materials. H. G. Stone, Chicago, 
Tl 1242-26 emOct. 9, 1917) - riled sApr 
29, 1915. Serial No. 24,623. 

Automatic Stoker Furnace. E. Fitts, 
assignor to Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, 
Mich., 1,242,386. Oct. 9, 1917. Filed Oct. 


15, 1915. Serial No. 55,950. 
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“Coking of Illinois By i. Hupons 


Coals.”’ 


Ovitz. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines. Bulletin 138. Illustrated, 71 pp., 
be x 9 In. 


“The Value of Peat Fuel for the Genera- 
tion of Steam.” By John Blizard, B.Sc. 
Canada Department of Mines, Mines 
Branch. Bulletin No. 17. Illustrated, 42 
pp., 64 x 93 in. 

“The Seasoning of Wood.” By Harold S. 
Betts, M. E., in charge, Office of Industrial 
Relations. United States Department of 
Agriculture. Bulletin No. 552. Illustrated, 
28 pp., 52x 9 in. 

“The Utilization of Pyrite Occurring in 
Illinois Bituminous Coal.” By E. A. Hol- 
brook. Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois. Circular No. 
Illustrated, 46 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Mining Industry in the Territory of 
Alaska During the Calendar Year 1915.” 
By Sumner S. Smith. United States Mine 
Inspector for Alaska. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 142. 
Unillustrated, 64 pp., 5% x9 in. 
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Trade Catalogs 
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Tipple at Powhatan in Pocahontas Field. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. Book No. 322. 
Ppl loys 6es 7 9"in se illustrated: 


Shovels, Picks, ete. The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio. Spanish catalog. 
Pp. 5838*x) 11 ini; illustrated: : 


Safety Panels and Cabinets. Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Bulletin No. 
1D Pp. 12508 x Lis ints illustrated 


Snow Oil Pumps. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, 115 Broadway, 


New York. Bulletin No. S-112. Pp. 24; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Pot Valve Pressure Pumps. Worthing- 


ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 115 
Broadway, New York. Bulletin W-500. Pp. 
48; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


Sullivan Angle-Compound Power-Driven 
Air Compressors. Sullivan Machinery Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 
75C. Pp. 32; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated: 


Sullivan Tandem Compound Corliss Air 
Compressors, Class WC. Sullivan Machin- 
ery Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Bulletin 75F. Pp. 32; 6 x 9 in’; illus- 
trated. 


The Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has issued a pamphlet containing photo- 
graphs of the officers of the compa.y 
and the salesmen of the different branches; 
also views of the various mechanical de- 
partments. A brief history of the wire in- 
dustry is included and the different products 
made by the concern are shown. 
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Corydon, Ky.—The Corydon Coal Co. has 
announced an increase in its capitalization 
from $30,000 to $70,000, to provide for ex- 
pansion. 


Northfork, W. Va.—The Keystone Coal 
and Coke Co. is planning for the early erec- 
tion of a large new steel tipple at its plant 
to provide for increased capacity. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The East Point Coal 
Co., incorporated by J. L. Manrin, F. E. 
Hess and W. E. Cabell, of Middlesboro, 
has located an operation in Stony Fork 
Hollow. 


Cumbol, Penn.—The Dick Construction 
Co. has received the contract for a big 
stripping on the Hickory tract of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
Work is to be started at once. 


Henderson, Ky.—The City Council has 
contracted with the Middle West Coal Co.. 
of Cincinnati, for at least a year’s supply 
of coal for the municipal gas plant. This 
will amount to about 3000 tons. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Haffa & Sons Coal Co. 
has filed an amendment to its charter here. 
The firm name has been changed to the 
Georges Creek Coal Mining Co., and the 
capital stock increased to $100,000. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Top Mining Co. 
has been organized by J. P. Crockett, 
Matthew Cummins and others, for the pur- 
pose of operating mines in this’ section. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000. 


Seco, Ky.—The Elk Horn Byproducts 
Coal Co. is putting in a new coal opera- 
tion immediately above here on the Noah 
Bentley coal lands and will be in readiness 
to begin shipping coal within 30 days. 


Nelsonville, Ohio—The Highland Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are J. B. Davis, Frank Power, 
Ser. Power, Eva I. Davis and Clarence 

ower. 


Greensburg, Penn.—The Hunker Steam 
Coal Co., headed by Greensburg men, has 
been chartered for $50,000 and will begin 
developments at once on a new tract of 
coal recently purchased in Westmoreland 
County. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Black Diamond 
Coal Co., with a development on the Long 
Fork Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio on 
Beaver Creek, has increased its capital 
from $15,000 to $90,000 and will double 
its capacity. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Grant Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000 to mine and sell coal. The incorpora- 
tors are: Alton H. Bemis, W. E. Malm, 
P. W. Seagrave, John A. Bommhardt and 
A. A. Bemis. 

Rock Springs, Wyo.—The Rock Springs 
Fuel Co. has been incorporated by August 
Martelle, Soren Larsen, C. E. Johnson, C. 


November 10, 1917. 


M. Goodman and D. A. Reavill with 2 
capital of $75,000, to develop fuel resources 
near this city, 


Baltimore, Md.—The incorporation is an- 
nounced of the Shade Run Coal Co.. 
Grantsville, Garrett County, Md. The 
capital is $50,000 and the incorporaiors 
named are P. E. Finzel, J. A. Taylor and 
E. M. Saunders. 


Van Wert, Ohio—The C. D. & K. Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$40,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are Perry Goppess, Ella D. Cop- 
pess, David J. Davies, William Klein and 
Miriam J. Davies. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The American Coal, 
Iron and Coke Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000, to engage in a 
general mining business. The incorporators 
are C. N. Brady, Washington, and Will At- 
kinson, Pittsburgh. 


Hellier, Ky.—The Greenough Coal and 
Coke Co. here will construct a power house 
and make other improvements, necessitat- 
ing an outlay of thousands of dollars. A 
large increase in output is planned for the 
first of the new year. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Staffstead 
Coal Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $8000 to mine and sell coal. The 
incorporators are John C. Kyte, Lorin 
Beans, P. S. Olmstead, Homer I. N. Staf- 
ford and W. H. Haskins. 


‘Washington, D. ©.—The next move by 
the United States to help Italy in her eriti-~ 
eal hour will be to divert quantities of coa} 
supplies and food intended for other desti- 
nations to the 25 ships already turned over 
to the Italian government. 


Chicago, Ill.—Deliveries of coal to Chi- 
cago consumers are being limited to a 
week’s supply, through a ruling of the city 
committee of the fuel administration. This 


rule is expected to remain in force until’ 


the serious shortage is dealt with. 


Hudson, N. Y.—The Knickerbocker Port- 
land Co. has awarded a contract for the 
erection of a new reinforced-concrete coal 
trestle, 20 ft. high and 300 ft. long, at its 
plant. The Turner Construction Co., 242 
Madison Ave., New York, is the contractor. 


Lynchburg, Va.—The Banner Fork Coal 
Corporation has been incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000 to develop coal lands 
in various sections of Virginia. S. D. Fer- 
guson, Roanoke, is president; and G. E. 
Vaughan, Lynchburg, is secretary-treasurer. 


Diamond, W. Va.—The Witcher Creek 
Coal Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $10,000 to operate for the mining of 
coal. The incorporators are H..D. Shadle, 
Hugh Rollin, J. . Webb, Harold B. 
Shadle and P. H. Murphy, all of Charleston. 


Kangley, Wash.—The Kangley Coal and 
Clay Co. has been formed by J. W. A. 
Nichols and A. Ohlson, to work a coal bed 
here, and active development work will be 
started at once. The company’s headquar- 
ters are at 323 Provident Building, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Chicago, 1ll.—Subscriptions to the second 
Liberty Loan by employees of the Link-Belt 
Co., and by the company itself, amounted to 
$269,000, divided as follows: Indianapolis 
plants, $104,300; Philadelphia plant, $71,- 
el J ak eda plant, $61,100; Link-Belt Co., 
$32, ° 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Jenkins & Macy 
Co. has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a new coal pocket, about 35x 
110-ft., at its plant in Childs St., to cost 
about $12,000. Frank J. Gardner, 298 Ber- 
nard St., Rochester, has the contract for 
erection, 


Edwardsville, Ill.—Two local mines here 
have suspended operations, the operators 
saying that they were unable to sell coal 
on account of the failure to get an Official 
price to charge consumers. The two other 
mines operating here are shipping their coal 
out of the city. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Elmgrove Mining 
Co. has acquired about 8000 acres of coal 
lands in Ohio County formerly held by the 
Pittsburgh Vein Coal Co., for a considera- 
tion of about $270,000. The company is 
planning for a bond issue for this amount to 
cover the purchase. 

Greensburg, Penn.—The Roaring Run 
Mining Co. has purchased the entire hold- 
ing of the Central Coal and Coke Co., con- 
sisting of about 3000 acres of coal land in 
Bell and Washington Townships, Westmore- 
land County. The consideration was in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. : 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Central Coal and 
Coke Co. has disposed of its entire holdings 
in Bell and Washington Townships, in- 
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cluding about 1427 acres of coal lands in 
the former and 1687 acres in the latter, to 
the Roaring Run Mining Co., for a consid- 
eration of about $200,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A new steel plant, to be 
known as the Tri-Cities Iron Co., is to be 
erected at Madison, Ill., in the St. Louis 
industrial district, at a cost of $1,000,000. 
Capitalists of Gary, Ind., and Pittsburgh, 
Penn., are said to be interested. A tract 
of 84 acres will be occupied. 


Columbus, Ohio—Numerous reports of the 
confiscation of coal by the authorities in 
Ohio cities and towns continue to come to 
the state, indicating that the need for fuel 
is such that there is a disposition to ignore 
the efforts of state and Federal authorities 
to distribute coal in a broad way. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported that the 
Gulf State Steel Co. has purchased the 
properties of the Sayre Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., near Birmingham, including 
a mine on the Mary Lee seam, 150 coke 
ovens and a mining camp. The property is 
now being operated by the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Co. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The sale of 350 
acres of coal land near Point Marion, by 
Cyrus Echard and the Sherricks of this 
city, to the American Manganese Co. in- 
terests was reported recently. The purchase 
price was $1000 an acre. The tract iis 
located on the Monongahela River, on a 
spur of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The property of the 
Rice-Wilkins Coal Co., near White Bridge, 
Indian Creek Valley, has been sold to the 
Indian Creek Coal and Coke Co., otherwise 
the Mellon-Zimmerman interests. The hold- 


‘ings include about 100 acres of coal lands 


and the mine equipment. It is said that 
the output will be largely increased. 


Louisville, Ky.—A coal-mining company 
which- will sell its output at retail is the 
Mountain’ Gem~ Coal. Co., 
incorporated in Louisville with capital stock 
of $10,000. Mines in eastern Kentucky are 
proposed. The incorporators are: [oe dahl BF 
Meredith and L. N. Birk, of Louisville, and 
i. L. Ruesch, of East Bernstadt, Kentucky. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—A concrete road to con- 
nect with the Wise County (Va.) roads is 
planned by the United States Coal and Coke 
Co.,, building the new mining town at 
Lynch, Ky. Five miles of construction will 
be required and the company will ask the 
county authorities of both Harlan County, 
Kentucky, and Wise County, to make what 
contributions they will. 


Ashland, Ky.—The Edgemont Coal Co. 
has been incorporated to operate mines 
at Minnie, on the left fork of Beaver 
Creek, Floyd County, Ky. The Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. runs through the _ property. 
Among those interested in the project are: 
T. A. Fields, president, and A. . Hum- 
phrey, of Ashland, Ky. Thomas :B. Powell, 
of Ashland, is construction engineer, 


St. Marys Falls Canal, Mich.—According 
to Government statistics, Westbound ship- 
ments of anthracite coal through the canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario 
for the month of October amounted to 357,- 
639 short tons. During the same period the 
westbound shipments of bituminous coal 
amounted to 2,586,849 short tons, making 
Ps total for both coals of 2,944,488 short 
ons. 


Connellsville, Penn.—Capitalists of Un- 
iontown and Connellsville have organized 
the Splint Coal and Coke Co., with a capi- 
tal of $500,000. They have purchased 500 
acres of coal land in Upshur County, West 
Virginia, and will begin development at 
once. A store, 25 miners’ houses and power 
house are under construction at present. 
The new mines are on the line of the Coal 
and Coke Railway. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Supreme Mining 
Co., recently incorporated, is developing a 
drift and a shaft mine near Townley, 
Walker County, on the Frisco System, and 
a spur is now being constructed to the 
new openings from Townley. The new de- 
velopments are on the Jagger seam and 
the shaft will be driven approximately 100 
ft. to reach the coal. The plant and equip- 
ment will be modern and an ultimate output 
of 1000 tons per day is anticipated. 


Toledo, Ohio—Records of loadings at_ the 
Toledo docks of the Toledo and Ohio Cen- 
tral for the week ended Novy. 2 shows that 
73,000 tons were handled, as compared with 
62,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled by these docks since the opening 
of navigation is 2,013,500 tons. The Hock- 
ing Valley docks for the same week loaded 
124,000 tons, as compared with 134,000 tons 
the previous week, and a total of 4,124,191 
tons since the opening of navigation. 
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Knoxville, Tenn.—Each of the 32 mines 
in the Tennessee-Kentucky field affected 
by the Fuel Administration order to ship to 
Michigan points on Oct. 29 carried out its 
instructions, according to reports made 
here. By that night a total of 40,000 tons 
was on its way northward. It is feared that 
shipment of these cars off the lines of the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Southern 
will result in reduction: of the supply ke- 
fore they are returned to the _ shipping 
points, 


Hazard, Ky.—N. J. Urquhart and R. R. 
Rugheimer have perfected a loading ma- 
chine designed to load coal from wagons 
into railroad cars. The operation is_per- 
formed in one minute, it is stated, and the 
inventors have organized the Universal 
Loader Co., with a capital stock of $20,- 
000, to build the machines which they pro- 
pose to lease on the basis of 10c. a ton for 
all coal handled. It is proposed that plans 
will be issued from which operators can 
work in building their own machines. 


Altoona, Penn.—The Russet Coal Co., 
supplying a large tonnage for domestic 
use into Altoona, is now producing about 
350 tons per day, the entire output being 
hauled from the Buckhorn, where the mines 
are located, into Altoona by motor truck. 
The Russet company has started work on a 
new outside tramway one mile in length, 
which will shorten the truck haul to the 
city by four miles, or eight miles on a 
round trip. The company is also installing 
storage-battery locomotives. George W. 
Loudon is general manager. 


_Pineville, Ky.—The H. S. Peabody Syn- 
dicate, Management No. 2, has located its 
Kentucky offices in this city and will con- 


duct its business in the state from this 
point. E. H. Mould, of Chicago, is in 
charge, with J. G. Wignall, of Chicago, 


at the head of the auditing departmeut. 
The company with large holdings in Har- 
lan County has purchased the land of the 
Kentucky, Coal..Lands. Co.,.the G. H. Stearns 
Land and Lumber Co. and the Kentucky 
River Timber and Coal Co., or an agegre- 
gate of more than 100,000 acres in Bell, 


Leslie, Clay, Perry, Letcher and Harlan 
Counties, 
Louisville, Ky.—Formal transfer of the 


Central Coal and Iron Co. mines at Central 
City, Ky., to the Madison Coal Co., a cor- 
poration controlled by the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., has been completed. A. J. 
Mooreshead, of Chicago, president of the 
Madison company, gave a check for about 
$500,000 for the properties, C, T. duPont, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Central company; L. L. Denham, vice- 
president, and S. J. Gish, president of the 
company, all being present. As stated at the 
time in “Coal Age,’ negotiations for pur- 
chase of the properties to insure an ample 
fuel supply to the railroad were completed 
last summer. 


Louisville, Ky.—A lower schedule of 
freight rates on coal from western Kentucky 
points on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
to destinations on that road in the state 
was_agreed on in a compromise ratified by 
the Kentucky Railroad Commission at 
Louisville on Oct. 31. Most rates are re- 
duced below the schedule prevailing on July 
1, although some are slightly advanced. 
Complaints against the Illinois Centra) 
were presented and taken under advisement. 
One compromise, a rate of 90c. to West 
Point, Ky., and intermediate points on the 
main line, was reached. A reduction from 
the 80c. rate to Louisville is asked. The 
Ohio Valley Coal Producers’ Association 
was the principal complainant in all cases, 
supported by commercial organizations of 
cities affected. 


Washington, D. C.—The Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army, according to an official 
communication from Major O. B. Perry, 
Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, has been 
authorized to raise by voluntary enlist- 
ment a special quarry regiment to consist 
of six companies of 250 men each and 
to be known as the 28th Engineers, Na- 
tional Army. ‘This regiment is now being 
recruited and the first two companies are 
in training at Camp Meade, Maryland. All 
trades and occupations in the quarry busi- 
ness will be represented. Each company 
will have a _ sufficient number of skilled 
men to operate a separate quarry plant 
and will be equipped with a complete rock- 
crushing and screening plant capable of 
producing 1000 tons of crushed rock per 
day. Churn and air drilling outfits will 
be provided, and the equipment will include 
steam shovels, locomotive cranes, steam 
locomotives, cars and _ other’ standard 
quarrying machinery. Only men who have 
had experience in the handling of such 
equipment and those who have worked in 
and about quarries will be enlisted for 
this service. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Increase in mine price of coal has little 
effect on available supply as yet. Con- 
ditions slightly more hopeful in the East. 
Domestic fuel situation in the West critical. 


Anthracite—During the past week, as in 
previous like periods, the movement of 
anthracite coal to Eastern markets has 
not been sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
Weather conditions have somewhat inter- 
fered with the movement of this fuel to 
New England. Throughout a large portion 
of the Eastern states retail dealers are 
making deliveries of only one ton to a cus- 
tomer, and, in many instances, the delivery 
equipment of these retail dealers is stand- 
ing idle because coal cannot be secured for 
delivery. Of course, what coal was con- 
tracted for prior to the price-fixing regula- 
tions is still moving with fair dispatch, 
although even this movement has not been 
sufficient to care for the demand. In many 
instances, stocks have been depleted. almost 
to the point of exhaustion, while in some 
cases small stocks have been accumulated. 
Orders to increase shipments of anthracite 
to the East are expected shortly. This 
should tend to quickly relieve the situation. 
Be this as it may, it is nevertheless the 
part of wisdom for all consumers to con- 


serve, so far as possible, the supplies on 
hand, or in prospect, and use as much 
waste wood and other fuel as may be 


readily obtainable. 


Bituminous—The situation in bituminous 
coal is rapidly resolving itself into a ques- 
tion of transportation rather than produc- 
tion. In many instances during the recent 
past, mines all over the bituminous region 
have been idle a considerable portion of 
the time on account of a lack of cars. This 
condition is doubtless responsible for much 
of the dissatisfaction and unrest existing 
among the mine workers. It profits a miner 
little if his price per ton is high and his 
output is small because his employer can- 
not get railroad cars wherewith to trans- 


port the mine product. The persistent 
belief exists, however, that the closing of 
Lake navigation, which should take place 


next month, will release a _ considerable 
amount of motive power and rolling stock 


which may be advantageously used in 
transporting coal to the markets where 
fuel is most needed. There is now little 


question but that the Northwest will have 
ample stocks of coal to carry it through 
a severe winter. Temporary revocation of 
the Lake priority order has already done 
much to relieve the stringency in fuel in 
various localities, and it is believed that 
the shutting off of this drain entirely will 
do much to overcome the existing shortage. 
The local fuel administration in Chicago 
has resorted to a “card system” in selling 
coal, not so much to cut down consumption 
as to forcibly discourage the practice of 
hoarding. It was found in many instances 
that customers would urge strong claims 
upon the dealer concerning their necessity 
for fuel and induce him to make a delivery 
of one or two tons. When this coal was 
delivered, however, it would be necessary 
for the truck driver to get into the cus- 
tomer’s bin and mow back coal already in 
place in order to make room for the one 
or two tons which he was delivering. The 
card system requires the purchaser to fill 
out certain blanks, stating his probable 
requirements and the amount of coal he 
now has on hand. It is believed that the 
production of coal is even now ample to 
the domestic needs of the country if only 
the output may be justly and equitably 
proportioned. 


Lake Trade—The movement of coal by 
Lake has Shown a decided falling off during 
the past week and month. This has been 
due to many causes, one of the chief of 
which has been bad weather. Another has 
been congestion at the loading piers along 
the Lakes. In a measure, these two causes 
are interdependent and it is probable that 
the shipments during November will be less 
than those during October, which in turn 
were less than during September. 


A Year Ago—Big deficiency in reserve 
stocks of anthracite and production light. 
Bituminous makes the biggest advance yet 
recorded, but the market is very sensitive. 
Increased shipments on contracts in the 
Lake district. Very stiff bidding for free 
coal in the Middle West. 
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Market Department 


COAL PRODUCTION 


With the return to work of the striking 
miners in Illinois, the average production 
per working day rose to a level approximat- 
ing the performance during the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1916. The total bituminous 
production last week was 10,665,956 net 
tons, an average of 1,777,660 tons per work- 
ing day, as compared with 1,663,197 tons 
during the preceding week. A comparison 
of the curves for 1917 and 1916 shows that 
only by decided acceleration of the present 
























































Month and Week ended 


rate of production will the output during 
the remaining weeks of 1917 exceed that 
for the same period last year. : 

The week’s production of beehive coke is 
estimated at 639,216 net tons, an average 
per working day of 106,536 tons, 

Shipments of anthracite were reported as 
42,338 cars, a figure almost identical with 
those for the preceding four weeks. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 
Oct. 6 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 27 


Bit s_ ship- ; 

eente, Wid eet 186,752 188,863 175,246* 188,394* 
Anthracite — ship- 

ee 9 Jomiee 42,362 42,824 42,590 42,3387 
Beehive coke ship- ; 

nena: 4roads.. 13,561 14,111 12,946% 13,1227 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—The situation has been 
further cleared by Government announce- 
ment, on Nov. 5, of agreed prices on 
sheets, wrought pipe, fence wire, tin plate, 
cold-rolled shafting and scrap. The new 
finished material prices as carefully worked 
out by the steel manufacturers committee, 
are in line with those previously fixed and 
the Government makes the important state- 
ment that on products not yet covered by 
official schedules the manufacturers have 
agreed to adjust prices promptly. Thus 
it appears that further Washington an- 
nouncements are not to be looked for, 
unless at any time a general revision should 
be made. * 

The ill-advised agitation for contract 
abrogation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has tended to restrict buying of steel 
for commercial uses. The trade has done 
no little readjusting on its own account, 
since the shadow of Government price fix- 
ing fell upon it over four months ago. 
Today the outlook is that the present price 
basis will not be changed Jan. 1, but 
official assurance toe that effect should come 
soon and it should be indicated also that 
no change will be made in the first half 
of 1918. 


Bradstreets—Sentiment in business cir- 
cles responds to weakness in the _ stock 
market, to the various propaganda for con- 
servation of foodstuffs, and to the necessity 
of exercising caution at a time when prices 
for essentials are inordinately high; but 
over and beyond any such conditions is 
the fact that trade, wholesale and jobbing, 
is good, that retail distribution is improv- 
ing, and that industry could not very well 
be more active. Of course the stupendous 
buying campaign of the Government, the 
greatest ever witnessed in the history of 
anv country, overshadows everything else, 
and extends out to a veritable myriad of 
lines, thus creating superactivity, the true 
degree of which it is difficult to measure 
at this juncture. 
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tion of the public this week. The ‘‘Hoover 
pledges” have been well received and are 
expected to materially reduce consumption 
of unnecessary items of food. The efforts 
of the Food Administration to stamp out 
profiteering have already met with gratify- 
ing success. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
The wool market has been fairly strong 
and active on medium wools, principally 
for Government purposes, and the total 
amount of business is about the same as 
that for a week ago, 3,500,000 Ib. The 
market is very buoyant in spite of any 
effort to keep it down. There is little 
speculation, if any. 

_Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods equals the heavy 
volume of the corresponding period of a 


year ago. Road sales for both immediate 
and future deliveries show a large increase 


over the same week of last year. Collec- 
tions are running strong. 
PE 
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BOSTON 
Modifications by Fuel Administration 
only slight, as yet, and have no appre- 


ciable influence on situation. Much concern 
over lack of any program that promises 
relief. Still no spot coal for steam-users 
who are eager to buy. Government requisi- 
tions and weather affect anthracite receipts. 


Bituminous—Another week has elapsed 
with no significant move on the part of the 
regulating authority to remedy the serious 
situation on steam coal for New England. 
Car movement on the leading railroads 
shows a marked falling off from the cor- 
responding figures of 1916, and this in face 
of a demand much greater. How long tex- 
tile and other industries can continue to 
operate on diminishing stocks is a question 
that bids fair to be answered, in a measure, 
Dy Janet 

That steam-users here have been able 
to keep running is due more than anything 
else to their own foresight based on ex- 
perience of the past five years. Buyers 
have consistently enlarged storage wherever 
possible, and it is through the forehanded- 
ness of some in this respect that others 
are led to think that “enormous piles” 
should be passed around to succor the less 


fortunate. The assurance that the coal 
so taken will be replaced by the Gov- 
ernment “as soon as it proves possible” 


does not seem to be exactly the equivalent 
for coal actually on hand. 

Authority has been given, however, to 
the New England Fuel Administrator to 
permit consumers or distributors to sell a 
specified tonnage to any consumers actually 
in distress, the said fuel officer to be judge 
as to need and price, provided the latter 
shall not exceed the figure, authorized for 
retailers in an order dated Oct. 1. 

Again, subject to approval from Wash- 
ington, the Fuel Administration for this ter- 
ritory may authorize the sale of any car- 
lot or cargo while still in the car or vessel, 
provided it has been shipped on a purchase 
made on or before Aug. 21 is actually in 
New England at the time of sale, and is 
to be delivered to a consumer or dealer 
found to be in immediate need. The seller 
in such instances is to be allowed com-. 
pensation in excess of the $2 per net ton 
basis, up to a point determined by the New 
England Fuel Administration as the prob- 
able actual cost plus the prescribed com- 
mission of 15c. per net ton. Stated different- 
ly, coal coming forward on contracts entered 
into prior to the President’s proclamation 
can be sold at 15c. advance, leave for each 
individual sale, however, to be first ob- 
tained from the fuel authority for this ter- 
ritory. 

It remains to be seen how far such meas- 
ures will tend to correct conditions; they 
are significant, however, as developments 
in the attitude of Washington toward the 
coal industry. That coal men have now 
been named in advisory capacities holds 
out a bit of encouragement for the future. 
That the drastic terms of previous orders 
have been relaxed even to this small ex- 
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tent is regarded as an indication that fur- 
ther grants will come, eventually. 

Meanwhile, some attention is being given 
movement all-rail. Effective Nov. 2, coal 
consignments east of Pittsburgh began 
sharing the same priority or preferential 
shipment that for some weeks has been 
confined to coal for the Northwest. At this 
writing it is too early to measure the 
effect of this order, but certainly it is ob- 
vious that the coal contracted for in this 
‘territory in excess of $3 per gross ton was 
sufficient to help the situation materially. 
If mines on the B. & O., for instance, mines 
of large capacity, could be given the cars 
and movement could be facilitated to make 
the available car-supply more effective, New 
England would regain, to a degree, one of 
its accustomed sources of supply. 

The Hampton Roads terminals, hitherto 
shipping the largest tonnage to this quar- 
ter, are of necessity most responsive to 
the unparalleled demands occasioned by 
war, but apparently there is no gate open 
for replacing the diminished receipts here 
from the West Virginia districts. The status 
of contract coal from the smokeless region 
is gradually being cleared up through re- 
cent decisions of the Shipping Board, Sharp 
controversies that have arisen over charter 
terms negotiated some years ago and with 
several years yet to run, have been ad- 
justed, subject in some cases, however, to 
court review. It is not by any means so 
apparent that owners of steam tonnage are 
to be exclusively the beneficiaries of the 
recent commandeering of bottoms. 

So far as we are advised, there is no 
spot coal offering in any direction, The 
manufacturer who did not contract for an 
adequate supply prior to Aug. 21 has a 
poor outlook for requirements. 

Shippers who inserted in their contracts 
last winter and spring a clause reserving 
the right to mark up the contract figure 
in case of wage increases to mine-workers 
are apparently not going to be allowed to 
add the wage increase recently adjusted 
through the Fuel Administrator. To many 
this seems distinctly a modification of the 
terms of contract, and there is discussion 
over the probable outcome. 

No quotations can be reported, beyond 
those of the authorized basis which is now 
$2.45 per net ton, f.o.b. mines plus 15c. 
commission per net ton. This figure, how- 
ever, cannot be considered a “quotation” 
because few operators or shippers today 
having coal available for this market are 
willing to commit themselves at. the price 
named. 

Anthracite—While the weather continues 
mild the retailers are apprehensive of what 


the winter months will bring forth, Re- 
ceipts are no better, and both rail and 
water shipments are at a minimum. Just 


at this time the larger shippers by barge 
are giving preference to consignments to 


the Maine ports that normally are _ ice- 
bound soon after Dec. 1. : 
Rates on Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


barges were advanced Nov. 2 from $1 to 
$1.25 on anthracite to Boston points, and 
beginning Nov. 1 a war tax went into effect 
that on Tidewater shipments amounts to 
more than 73c. per ton. This makes a newly 
increased cost of nearly 33c. to retailers who 
have just been filing their returns with rep- 
resentatives of the Fuel Administration. 


NEW YORK 


Orders to increase shipments to this mar- 
ket expected shortly. Retail dealers hard- 
pushed and considerable equipment is idle 
on account of no coal. Demand increasing 
and dealers delivering one-ton lots. Job- 
bers cannot find coal. Bituminous opera- 
tors hopeful that prices will soon be revised, 
and look for a better labor supply now that 
wages have been advanced. Market condi- 
tion serious. 


Anthracite—The anticipated relief from 
the serious shortage which has confronted 
the trade for several weeks has not yet ar- 
rived. Demand is increasing steadily and 
with stocks-in the local yards decreasing 
there is more than a likelihood that unless 
something is done soon to relieve the pres- 
sure some retail dealers will go out of busi- 
ness. At the present time considerable of 
their equipment is idle because of the lack 
of coal. 

It was expected that before now some of 
the coal being shipped to other sections 
would have been diverted to this market 
and the report that the Fuel Administrator 
had such a move in contemplation was wel- 
comed. So far no such diversion has been 
ordered, although those in authority have 
been made acquainted with conditions as 
they exist here. Lower temperatures have 
increased the demand and the dealers have 
in many instances refused to deliver more 
than one ton at a time unless the call is ur- 
gent. This tonnage may be reduced to half 
a ton before the winter is over. 


‘Some believe situation not 
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The situation at the loading docks is seri- 
ous. Receipts do not measure up to any- 
thing near normal and there are a great 


many boats waiting for cargoes. In the 
meantime charges are piling up. 
The domestic sizes, including pea, are 


scarce. Middlemen are invariably unable 
to get coal sufficient to take care of their 
regular trade. Much of the product is be- 
ing shipped direct from the mines to meet 
Government requirements. 

The mining regions are reported to be 
practically free from labor disturbances and 
the mines are working almost to capacity, 
although short of labor. 

The steam sizes are in good demand but 
Supplies are low and hard to get. Consid- 
erable “dust” is being sent to this market, 
the buyer mixing it with bituminous. It is 
being quoted at from 50c. to 75c, at the 
mines, 

The city is in the market for a few hun- 
dred thousand tons of various sizes for de- 
partment requirements until Mar, 1 and 
many dealers have been invited to submit 
prices. A recent opening for a much smaller 
tonnage resulted in prices being received 
which were considered too high and nothing 
was done in regard to making purchases. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
jidemarer at the lower ports, are as fol- 
OWS: 


Circular Individual 
Broken... 0.0555 e ae $5.95 $6.70 
Eee... 3 yma ee 5.85 6.60 
Stove. «one eee 6.10 6.85 
Chestnut) eee 6.20 6.95 
Pea i>. Santo meron eee 4,70 5.75 
Buelk: «oc sz <b: Sa, Ree 3.95@ 4.65 5.50@5.75 
Rice ...io, eee es 3.40@3.60 4.50@4.75 
Barley: icukae ey eee 2.90@3.15 3.50@3.75 
Boiler. CN EIO REI aan ne 
Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 


per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The trade is at least hope- 
ful that the long-awaited revision in prices 
for central Pennsylvania coals is about to 
be made. The increase in wages granted 
the mine workers of that region will prove 
a hardship to most operators unless they 
are permitted to sell at a price much higher 
than $2 per net ton. 

_ The market is in serious condition. There 
is no free coal at this port and no sales at 
the present mine figure are heard of. Most 
contract holders are not getting their full 
requirements and many plants in this sec- 
tion are reported as being completely out of 
sue and operating scarcely more than half 
me, 

Production has been bad along the B. & 
O. and the Pennsylvania lines. Cars are 
short and labor slow and discouraged. The 
railroads are getting their share but the in- 
dustries must wait for theirs and are being 
crippled. Along the New York Central and 
Western Maryland lines the car supply is 
better but the labor supply is bad and there 
is much slowness in this regard. Many 
operators say that when they have the cars 
the mine workers remain at home. Opera- 
tors are hopeful that labor conditions will 
improve now that the miners’ have been 
granted advanced wages and expect that 
many of the men who have gone into other 
industries, particularly the steel works, will 
return to the mines. 

The New England situation is consuming 
considerable attention here, There is a seri- 
ous shortage of supplies and it is pointed 
out that unless there is a considerable in- 
crease in production during the next two 
months, this condition is more than likely 
to exist throughout the winter. 

Preparations are being made by many 
plants which have depended upon coal sup- 
ply for their power to purchase electrical 
energy from the New York Edison Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


shortage reported serious. 
so bad. Relief 
seems near. New prices for first half of 
November. Bucket — sales investigated. 
Bituminous shipments short. Steel plants 
assured supply. More cars promised by 
new order. Little coal at Government price. 


Anthracite 


Anthracite—After weeks of investigation, 
the Fuel Commission for Philadelphia is 
convinced that this section needs substan- 
tial. shipments of anthracite in the near 
future. This fact was demonstrated by the 
commission’s request to Mayor Smith that he 
prohibit the making of bon-fires in celebra- 
tions following the election this week. The 
fact that the commission has asked that 
the wood thus consumed be saved for fuel 
has served to vividly illustrate the need of 
coal. After investigation of the local situa- 
tion, chairman Lewis states that local 
dealers normally have in their bins at this 
season about 450,000 tons of anthracite. 
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There are now not more than 100,000 tons 
in the dealers’ yards. With 350,000 house- 
holders to be taken care of this makes 
only 4 ton for each, as against 14 tons 
in normal times. We doubt if this takes 
into consideration the immense tonnage al- 
ready stored in the cellars of the consumers. 
Unquestionably there is a shortage of coal 
here and an unusual demand for it, but 
it is really being made more acute by con- 
tinual reference to it through the press. 
Dealers are being pressed for supplies for 
homes that are not in need. This is mak- 
ing it particularly difficult for dealers to 
distribute their tonnage to the best advan- 
tage. Ever so many dealers have given 
good attention to the better class of trade, 
and if there is any real suffering it will 
be in the more humble homes. 

There are some in well-informed circles 
who feel the local committee is unduly 
pessimistic as far as this territory is con- 
cerned. The members are serving faith- 
fully, but like many others who have been 
heard, they are not practical coal men. 
An_ empty coal yard is not unusual, nor 
is it always a strong argument for coal 
during these abnormal times. A dealer 
can truthfully report that he has TO 
ton in his yard, then receive a substantial 
Sr einer and in a few days have the same 
plea. 

This city’s proximity to the coal region 
will prove to be its salvation. Coal must 
and will come here and while it will be 
scarce all winter there will be no famine. 

It is believed that a maximum tonnage 
will be achieved for at least two months 
now and if this is attained it is almost 
certain that the greater proportion of it 
will stay in the East. It will be manifestly 
impossible to continue its shipment to dis- 
tant points on account of a lack of cars 
and motive power. 

A meeting at the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission occurred this week 
attended by some of the presidents and 
all the sales agents of the big companies. 
These shippers were requested to consign 
as large a tonnage to this territory during 
November and December as they did dur- 
ing the last two months of 1916. Ship- 
ments last winter were unusually heavy, 
and we understand that arrangements are 
now being made to at least equal them 
this year. The most urgent cases here 
are those of dealers located on the line 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., some of whom 
have had no coal for weeks. The em- 
bargoes via that road which have worked 
havoe in the trade have been removed for 
the time being. An official of one of the 
larger companies says that the removing 
of this embargo will really have more effect 
on local conditions than the modification 
of the priority order. 

The trade along the P. & R. Ry. tracks 
has all along been in better shape than 
on the Pennsylvania R.R. The largest 
operating company has _ held up its end, 
while there has been an unusual tonnage 
from independents. The latter, however, 
have only undertaken to take care of their 
regular trade and since prices have been 
fixed on a permanent basis are turning a 
deaf ear to new business. 

Dealers are somewhat encouraged at 
the willingness of the Government’s repre- 
sentatives to listen to their plea for a 
flat gross margin of profit of $2.50 per 
ton. They have presented their books and 
figures in every possible detail and are 
now led to believe that their case is to 
be favorably recommended to Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield. 

There was some confusion on the part 
of the retail men in issuing their new 
prices for the first half of November, as 
those dealers without coal in their yards, 
and there were many, felt that they need 
not issue prices until they had coal to 
sell. However, this has now been remedied 
and the new figures produced much _ in- 
terest. One of the largest retailers in the 
city quoted new prices of egg, at $8.35, 
stove $8.40, chestnut $8.65, pea $6.90, per 
gross ton. Because this company recently 
received a fair quantity of company coal 
bringing down its average cost, these rates 
are lower than those previously in effect, 
the difference being 15c. on egg, 5c. on 
stove, 15c. on chestnut and 70c. on pea. 
Taking the general run of the dealers some 
prices are lower and some higher and the 
variations are represented by the follow- 
ing: table, showing the highest and lowest 
quotations: 


Egg Stove Nut Pea 

Higheést.y.. aca ae $8.55 $8.65 $8.90 $7.75 
Lowestreawsaaatwen eu 20) § 8:40 «8,50 6,90 
The lecal commission has now taken 


hold of the problem of excessive prices 
alleged to be charged for coal by the 
bucket. It is alleged that in some instances 
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recently small purchases have been at the 
rate of $20 a ton. While almost every 
retail yard does some business of this 
kind, it is not catered to and is only 
tolerated as a matter of accommodation. 
The bulk of this business is done through 
small stores making their purchases in ton 
lots from the regular retailers. The com- 
mission believes that people who purchase 
their coal in this manner are the class 
who most need protection and while admit- 
ting that fuel sold in this way must neces- 
sarily cost more, they do not think present 
rates are justified. It is their present 
intention to get a Governmental ruling on 
the situation whereby sales to small re- 
tailers will be controlled through the 
regular dealers. 

It practically has been decided not to 
oppose the individual operators on the 
question of premium prices. There were 
some in the trade who vigorously de- 
nounced the ruling allowing them 75c., or 
when handled through brokers 95c, above 
the company circulars. It is thought un- 
wise to bring the question before Dr. 
Garfield at this time. Lower prices cannot 
add to efficiency in production and coal is 
now wanted regardless of price. 

The steam sizes have recently undergone 
little change. Buckwheat could easily be 
sold at $5, but the operators deem it un- 
wise to go the limit. Rice continues active 
at from $3 to $3.25. Barley on the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. freely brings $2 to $2.25, 
on the P. & R. Ry. $1.80. Culm of ordinary 
quality is bringing close to 55c. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond 
for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken... ..$4.55 $5.70" Buck,/. >... $2,90° $3.50 
Egger 4.45 5.75 Rice. . 2.40 3.40 
Stove....... 4.70 6.00 Boiler...... 2c 20 3 30 
INGE dace Poss 4.80 6.05 Barley...... 90 2 
Pea a rlen. bios 40) 450 


Bituminous—Receipts recently have con- 
tinued at the same volume prevailing for 
the past month. Some of the larger plants 
have been able to stock fair quantities 
recently, and a number of spontaneous fires 
have occurred. Nevertheless the general 
run of industries are working on a close 
margin and are only too glad if they are 
able to keep from shutting down. 

The steel plants hereabouts have been 
much encouraged by the recent order is- 
sued by the Fuel Administration that their 
plants be given preference in shipments. 

Another promising feature is an order 
prohibiting the use of flat cars for the 
transportation of any material entering 
into the construction of anything that can 
be construed as a luxury. If this order is 
strictly adhered to—and there is a heavy 
penalty for its violation—there will be a 
great improvement in the car supply. 

The new Government price, in operation 
for two weeks, has made little difference 
in the offerings of spot coal. Some differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the interpreta- 
tion of the new price ruling. Some profess 
to believe that it is not the Government’s 
intention that all coal shall immediately 
be raised to $2.45 per net ton, but that 
this figure is only to be construed as a 
maximum. There have been few _ sales 
here at this figure, although one shipper 
offered to deliver 200 tons weekly at that 
price. On the whole, the majority of the 
coal moving continues to be applied on con- 
tracts. 

There is another rumor abroad that the 
Government is considering a further up- 
ward revision of prices in the case of 
operations working thin beds and of some 
operations which are in financial difficulties. 
The trend recently seems to be toward the 
administration coming to consider each 
mine on an individual basis, although as 
ema. is far from any positive assurance 
fs) is. 


BALTIMORE 


Coal of all kinds scarce and demand 
heavy. Jobbers, after busy week in Wash- 
ington, believe they will be protected. 


Bituminous—While there has been a 
little better supply of soft coal at Tide- 
water piers, the amount received has not 
been anything like enough to care for the 
demands of the water-front plants, and the 
bunker business. Hauling of coal to these 
plants from all-rail points, some quite dis- 
tant, continues. Many plants in all parts 
of the city and suburbs are still working 
from hand to mouth in fuel supply, and 
should hard weather tie up traffic for any 
period there will be numerous closings. 

Several prominent Baltimore jobbers 
spent a good part of last week in Wash- 
ington conferring with Dr. Garfield and 
Mr. Nims. Facts were presented to the 
administration to prove that the jobbers are 
necessary to effective distribution, and the 
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general impression gained was that fuel 
rulings will fairly protect that end of the 
trade. ( 
The trade is still awaiting the naming 
of a fuel administrator for Maryland. The 
names of Walter B. Brooks and Francis 
M. Jenks, have been prominently men- 
tioned. August reports of the railroads 
show a big falling off in fuel tonnage, which 
is blamed on congestion rather than on the 
low-price of coal curtailing shipment. 


Anthracite—The hard coal men continue to 
sell at their October schedule pending any 
action to definitely fix distribution prices 
here for either hard or soft coal. Supplies 
in many cases are desperately short, and 
the comparatively light arrivals are being 
distributed with extreme care. A number 
of city buildings are reported as needing 
fuel. Mayor Preston, who was disappointed 
in getting cars for transportation of low- 
priced coal promised him, has threatened 
drastic action to keep needed departments 
going. The entire situation is disquieting 
with winter weather so near. An excep- 
tionally cold late October has already 
caused fires to be going for two weeks 
longer than usual at this time of the year. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


No change can be quoted this week in 
rates from Hampton Roads to Boston, $3 
continuing the nominal freight on barges 
and $2.50 on steamers. Charters are few, 
however, and the bulk of the coal received 
continues to come in bottoms engaged on 
season charters. 

Barge freights from New York to points 
on Long Island Sound range from $1 to 
$1.30, depending upon class of barge and 
dispatch. A 400-ton schooner was chartered 
from Philadelphia to the Kennebec River 
at $3.50 plus river towing, 8 days to load 
and discharge. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Coal more plentiful, cars very scarce. 
Consumers supplied about as formerly. 


Conditions in the coal market have taken 
on a decidedly new aspect, the situation this 
week being that there is a great deal of coal 
offered at the Government price, but not 
enough cars in which to move it. Consum- 
ers and brokers are being offered coal 
fpernt? if they will find the equipment for 
it. 


SOUUTeN tae 
SURCERREORD 
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This situation is interpreted as being the 
outgrowth, presumably the unexpected out- 
growth, of the rescinding, under date of 
Oct. 31, effective Nov. 1, of the Lake coal 
priority order, in the case of 22 roads, and 
leaving the order in effect on 27 roads. The 
roads relieved represent on the whole by 
far the major part of the coal movement 
of the Pittsburgh district. Presumably the 
assumption was that when the Lake priority 
order was removed cars would be furnished 
for commercial loading instead, but it is 
evident that this did not occur. The coal 
was released but there is not a correspond- 
ing supply of cars, hence the offering of 
coal at mine, the buyer to find the equip- 
ment. Some hopes are entertained that 
there may be an improvement in the supply 
of open-top cars resulting from the order of 
Oct. 27, prohibiting the use of open-top cars 
in moving material for road building and 
repair, for building places of amusement and 
for making furniture and passenger vehicles, 
but no results are observable thus far. 

Consumers of coal are supplied about the 
same as formerly, with perhaps a little less 
searcity, but there is still a great deal of 
complaint. 

We quote the market at $2.20@2.35 for 
slack, $2.45@2.60 for mine-run and $2.70@ 
2.85 for screened, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district, the hgiher prices being for 
sales made by jobbers. } 


TORONTO 


Active demand for anthracite. Dealers 
filling delayed orders. Supplies coming for- 
ward steadily but in small volume. Trade 
satisfied with fuel controller’s regulations. 
Speculation eliminated. 


The recent setting in of cool weather 
has stimulated the demand for anthracite, 
but owing to the fact that so many con- 
sumers have laid in their winter supplies 
early, dealers are not as busy as usual at 
this season on new orders, and are over- 
taking delayed deliveries as rapidly as 
limited supplies will allow. Customers are 
mostly being supplied with small quanti- 
ties as needed. There is a considerable 
searcity of stove coal. Railway deliveries 
from the mines are coming in steadily, but 
consignments are light in volume. Little 
bituminous is being received. 
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The trade is generally satisfied with the 
regulations issued by the fuel controller, 
The class mainly affected will be the job- 
bers, the tendency of the regulation being 
to eliminate speculative operations. Prices 
have been steady for some weeks and no 
immediate change is considered probable. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove, nut and grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; 
bituminous steam, $9, slack $8 to $8.50. 
domestic lump, $10, cannel, $11; wholesale 
f.o.b. cars at destination three-quarter 
lump, $7 to $7.50; slack $6.85 to $7. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous situation is unchanged. What 
is wanted is cars before the movement im- 
proves. Jobbers doing nothing. Anthracite 
movement cut down by storms. 


Bituminous—The movement of coal does 
not appear to have been affected by the 
advance in price. Jobbers say there is no 
free coal on the market. One of them 
alleges that as soon as the stocks the big 
consumers had before the price was put 
down are used up the situation will be 
grave and he estimates that these con- 
sumers are using three times as much as 
they are receiving. This may be an ex- 
treme view of the case, but it seems cer- 
tain that the consumption exceeds receipts 
considerably and an end of the _ surplus 


will be reached before long. Will the 
authorities find a way to forestall it? 
The great difficulty is lack of cars. The 


miners are not working as they should, 
but it is claimed that they would do better 
if the car supply could be depended on. 
It does not appear that any of the mines 
are getting the cars they could use. No 
adjustment of price will do away with this 
difficulty. No matter if some of the thin- 
vein mines can now start up, no more 
coal will be shipped. 


Anthracite—The feature of this trade is 
the large amount moving by Lake, which 
necessarily cuts down the local supply to 
much less than is wanted. But the plan 
is to pour out the coal to the Northwest 
as long as the Lakes are open and then 
fill up the city bins, which ought to be 
done speedily. 

The custom house reports the October 
shipment by Lake at 676,419 net tons, of 
which 48,404 tons went to Canadian ports. 
For the season the shipment was 3,415,399 
tons, as against 2,267,946 tons to Novem- 
ber last season. To the last season’s total 
should be added 750,000 tons which was 
shipped by Buffalo parties at Erie, Penn., 


but this is still 400,000 tons less than 
the amount this season. 
CLEVELAND 
Poor car supply and winter weather 


seriously affecting domestic market. Presi- 
dent’s order increasing mine price expected 
to increase output. Lake shipments for 
October show big decrease. 


The poor car supply at the mines on 
Uct. 29 making it impossible for operators 
te ship but little coal to dealers on that 
date, in compliance with Dr. Garfield's 
order, and the cold and stormy weather 
of the past few days has put the domestic 
market in a serious condition. The result 
nas been that many mayors of Ohio cities 
have been seizing coal destined to ake, 
industrial plants and railroads and dolling 
it out in one ton lots to domestic con- 
sumers. This has forced several railroads 
to serve injunctions to protect themselves. 

The President’s order of Oct. 29, raising 
tie price on all grades of bituminous coal 
45c. per ton at the mines, seems to have 
been favorably received and now that the 
mine workers will receive another wage 
increase it is expected that they will put 
forth their best efforts to help the mine 
owners to produce the greatest tonnage 
possible. 

On account of the shortage of cars. 
shipments of Lake coal for month of 
October decreased about 525,000 tons, as 
compared with the month of September. 
The total loaded at Lake Erie docks in 
October amounted to 4,083,227 tons. Ship- 
ments of bituminous coal to Northwestern 
docks up to Nov. 1 were nearly one million 
tons ahead of the same time last year, 
amounting of 22,763,190 tons, while ship- 
ments up to Nov. 1, 1916, amounted to 
21,863,234 tons. 

Following are the market prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
INGOs 8... Oe aa ee ere $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
Camibridgeryts) ane saaee Bye) 3.50 See 
Middle District.......... 3.90 3.65 3.40 


Jobbers’ prices are 15c. per ton higher 
than the above prices. 
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TOLEDO 


The demand for coal has increased three- 
fold during the past week, according to re- 
ports of dealers. Although 200 cars of 
Jump coal were received during that time, 
it has all been distributed and consumers 
are again clamoring for fuel. 


The fuel board of this county, which was 
recently appointed, is working out a scale 
of prices for the retailers. It is expected 
that an adequate margin of profit will be 
allowed. Many small retailers have closed 
their offices owing to inability to supply 
their customers. The majority of the large 
dealers have a little coal on hand, and 
are taking orders for one-ton deliveries. 
It is said an effort will be made in _ the 
future to get the people to use a substi- 
tute for coal, such as waste lumber and 
the like. It is thought the severe shortage 
will continue even after the close of navi- 
gation. Much fuel will be needed in the 
East, especially by the navy. Dealers in 
the small towns near-by continue to want 
coal, and in many instances the supply of 
gas has been shut off, making conditions 
much worse. 

Members of the county fuel board are 
endeavoring to find out exactly how much 
fuel the factories and public institutions in 
the city need each week. It has been 
decided to allow each county so much coal 
each week, and factories working on Gov- 
ernment orders have been asked to send in 
their requirements so that they will receive 
a sufficient and sure supply of fuel. Four 
factories were forced to close down for a 
day last week owing to the fuel shortage. 
Another, which had many tons of steel in 
its furnaces for Government work, would 
have shut up shop if a carload of coal had 
not been delivered immediately. Operators 
report labor troubles and severe car con- 
gestion on the railroads as the main factors 
opposing them in their efforts to supply 
consumers promptly. Many operators de- 
clare they will be forced to close their 
mines very soon unless something is done 
to relieve the existing transportation con- 
gestion. It is felt among coal men here 
that the Government’s proposed movement 
of coal from Ohio mines on Monday for 
domestic consumers will be a failure unless 
ears at present on track are moved or un- 
loaded. 

Prices have been changed at the mines 
in some instances, but no authentic price- 
list has been issued to wholesalers which 
would cover the entire field. It is expected 
prices will be standardized some time this 
week. 

DETROIT 


Steam coal scarcity is unrelieved. Supply 
of domestic is not improved. Anthracite 
receipts are light. Lake shipments diminish. 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are 
still having a strenuous time in the at- 
tempt to find fuel in Detroit. Wholesalers 
and jobbers assert they are unable to get 
any stock except such coal as is being 
sent to Detroit to apply on contracts closed 
before Aug. 21 last. With no free coal on 
tracks and apparently none to be had at the 
mines, consumers are operating on a pre- 
carious basis. Reduction of activity in 
some lines of manufacturing tends to re- 
lieve the situation slightly. There are fre- 
quent reports, however, of the temporary 
closing of plants, which are reopened when 
a few days’ additional supply of coal is 
obtained. 

Pressing demands for domestic coal are 
still coming to James Couzens, the munic- 
ipal coal dictator. Those in most urgent 
need are being supplied from shipments of 
coal arriving for the city, which were 
bought at a price in advance of the Gov- 
ernment figures. W. K. Prudden, Michigan 
coal administrator, has become so appre- 
hensive as a result of the deficient supply 
of coal in the state that he has practically 
decided to go into the market and. buy 
coal for Michigan consumers, if it can be 
found, even at prices higher than those set 
by the Government. 


Anthracite—Though some jobbers believe 
the anthracite situation has improved 
slightly, receipts are light. Stock that was 
ordered sent to the relief of Michigan, is 
reported, this week, to have been diverted 
to Atlantic coast points, presumably for 
shipment to Italy. 


Lake Trade—Shipments by Lake have 
been reduced. In October the total loaded 
at Lake Erie ports fell below September’s 
average of 1,000,000 tons a week. 


COLUMBUS 


Demand for steam and domestic grades 
is still the chief feature of the coal trade 
in Ohio. Scarcity of stocks is reported in 
every locality. 


A marked scarcity of stocks still exists 
in all parts of Ohio and consumers, both 
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domestic and steam, are clamoring for coal 
The Federal authorities have not made 
arrangements for relief as all of the coal 
is still ordered to be shipped to the North- 
west. Colder weather has made the situa- 
tion more serious, although real emergen- 
cies have been taken care of. Indications 
point to some genuine suffering and a 
marked scarcity of coal during the early 
winter months at least. 

Retail demand is active and dealers are 
overwhelmed with orders. In most instances 
they are following the policy of supplying 
a ton or other small amount to tide over 
for the time being. Retail prices which 
were fixed a week ago, have been revised 
again by adding 45c. on all prices of soft 
coal. Pocahontas is in strong demand and 
stocks are scarce. The same is true of 
West Virginia splints. Domestic coke is 
selling well. 

Production is good in every district, al- 
though car shortage and congestion is cut- 
ting down the output in some localities. 
This is especially true of Pomeroy Bend 
and Hocking Valley where the production 
is estimated at 65 per cent. In eastern 
Ohio the output is about 55 per cent. and 
the same figures are reported from Massil- 
lon, Cambridge and Crooksville. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreenea lum ayes so2.20 $3.050. 2. 
Inch and a quarter........ 2.70 3.05 $2.70 
Three-quarter. ...0vsreew< o> 2.40 3.05 2.70 
ING ae eee ce eieeietete ane 2.70 3.05 2.70 
Riggs.) ere eae oe 2.70 3.05 pon eee. 
WVIN OTN. 2s eke ace ee etereiets 2.45 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack........ 2.20 2.70 2.20 
Coarse slacks: sere sees 20 2.70 2.20 
CINCINNATI 


Continued cold weather and heavy de- 
mand mark the situation here, and efforts 
are directed toward careful distribution of 
the available supply. No suffering is ex- 
pected, however. 


With continued cold weather, such as to 
make heating necessary in homes and else- 
where in order to avoid suffering, the de- 
mand for coal continues at a rate which is 
much beyond the ability of the trade to 
supply. The efforts of coal men and of 
the authorities are consequently bent 
toward distributing the available supply in 
small lots, so as to give some coal to all 
who need it. The city has secured in the 
open market enough coal for its immediate 
requirements, after being unable to get 
bids for its full supply. 

The regulation of prices to be charged by 
wagon peddlers selling by the bushel to the 
poorer classes is being considered, as it is 
these who are most in need of coal, and 
are unable to pay high prices. A figure 
of 35c. a bushel is contemplated for this 
class of business. Dealers declare that 
prices now prevailing in the retail trade 
in Cincinnati are below those authorized 
by the Government, with the 30 per cent. 
additional charge figured in, and point to 
the fact that local prices are much below 
those asked elsewhere. Well-posted men 
are of the belief that there will be no short- 
age of coal in this market during the 
winter if care is used in distribution, but 
the present situation is due, it is pointed 
out, to the failure of the public to stock 
coal during the summer months. 


LOUISVILLE 
Milder weather, lessening domestic de- 
mand, slightly relieves the steam coal 
situation. Prices advanced 45c. Still no 


coal to be bought on open market. 


Several days of moderate temperatures 
immediately. after the first of November, 
resulting in a diminution of the demand for 
domestic coal, enabled shippers to divert 
some shipments to industrial consumers. 
Prices on practically all coals were ad- 
immediately 45c. on the strength 
of the Government order. The stress in 
the north Central part of the country con- 
tinues unabated, with no coal at all on 
the open market and operators declining to 
accept orders or taking them only on 
promise of filling them when they may be 
able to. Industrial consumers whose con- 
tracts lapsed during the summer are face 
to face with suspension. 

A congestion has developed in the Louis- 
ville terminals which is badly delaying 
placements of coal for retailers. Most 
retailers have none at all; none are get- 
ting more than two or three cars a day. 
It is proposed that the price be advanced 
on the 45c. basis to cover adjustment when 
the Government retail prices are announced. 
The Kentucky Fuel Administrator has held 
conferences with retailers stating that he 
will take no drastic action unless necessary 
and that he will take none until he has 
become familiar with the conditions. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Both steam and domestic trade appealing 
for coal, while supply continues. short. 
Production heavy, though not up to capac- 
ity on account of labor shortage. 


Steam and domestic coal is being more 
eagerly sought than for several months 
past, and consumers and dealers are mak- 
ing earnest appeals to the mines to accept 
their orders. However, the supply for the 
spot trade has not materially increased and 
only a limited amount of business can be 
booked. Government prices announced on 
Oct. 1 are being observed, advantage not 
being taken of the 45c. per ton increase 
recently announced by Administrator Gar- 
field, the consensus of opinion among oper- 
ators being that such advance did not 
apply to the Alabama field. 

New mines are being added almost daily 
to the district producing facilities and old 
collieries are running on the fullest possible 
schedules consistent with labor conditions, 
but it seems impossible to keep pace with 
the demand under the existing circum- 
stances. ° 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Production and shipments unsatisfactory. 
Charges against operators of unwillingness 
to sell at set price. New byproduct ca- 
pacity to help blast-furnace situation. 


The coke-market situation is very unsatis- 
factory. Production and shipments are 
lighter than they should be, the chief com- 
plaint being shortage of cars. But apart 
from the restricted shipments there is a dis- 
position on the part of some operators to 
hold coke back from the market, or even 
to seek a price higher than the set price. 
A very few operators have undertaken to 
contend that the $6 price was not, legally 
fixed. This attitude if persisted in is likely 
to get them into trouble, according to the 
view of the generality of the trade. 

A delegation of coke consumers and pro- 
ducers is in Washington at this writing in 
conference with the Fuel Administration in 
hopes of developing arrangements for better 
production of coke and a freer market 
movement. 

. Again the report comes from Washington 
that the Government will reduce the set 
price for coke and at the same time estab- 
lish differentials for grades. The $6 coke 
price was generally regarded as too high, 
in relation to $2 coal, and now that the 
coal price has been increased only to $2.45, 
a slight reduction in the coke price would be 
considered more or less logical. 

Trading in coke is quite limited, but so 
far as can be reported it is all at $6 per net 
ton at ovens for furnace grade, while in 
foundry coke a little business is being done 
at $7, with the understanding in some cases 
that the price will be readjusted in case the 
Government establishes some other differ- 
ential than $1. 

Owing to the shortage of coke the pro- 
duction of pig iron continues at not over 
about 90 per cent. of the capacity of the 
blast furnaces available for operation. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has a number of fur- 
naces out of blast or banked, but now enter- 
tains hopes that some time next month it 
will have completed and in operation about 
half of the 640 byproduct ovens under con- 
struction at Clairton, the entire equipment 
of ovens to be completed early in the new 
year. The plant eventually will have 1280 
ovens. The coal will be received and the 
coke distributed entirely by water, thus re- 
lieving the railroads. The 640 ovens would 
produce about 10 per cent. as much coke as 
the entire Connellsville and lower Connells. 
ville region is now producing. 

Birmingham—The coke market is quiet 
in so far as sales are concerned, practically 
none having been made during the past 
week. The inquiry continues strong, No 
action has yet been taken in placing prices 
in alignment with the schedule agreed upon 
between Government officials and the Con- 
nellsville district producers. The restriction 
in sales is attributable to the scarcity of 
coke. The 60 byproduct ovens of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. are now in operation. Their 
output will be consumed at Woodward. 


Buffalo—The market is hard to find, as 
the local price is about as badly tied up as 
that of bituminous coal. It is claimed that 
no effort has been made to interpret the 
regulation price of $6, as to whether it is 
part intended as a jobber’s profit or whether 
it is meant for foundry or some other grade, 
Coke arrives in much the usual quantity, 
but it all goes on contract. That the 
amount wanted is larger than ever is shown 
by the receipts of iron ore by Lake, which 
was, for October, 1,264,032 gross tons, said 
to be the largest amount received in any 
one month at this port. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Shortage existing in many dealers’ yards 
in Mid-West territory. Retailers restrict- 
ing deliveries. 

At this writing retail coal dealers 
throughout the Mid-West territory are face 
to face with depleted stocks of most of 
the various kinds of coals usually handled, 
especially Eastern fuel, and desperate 
efforts are being made to secure supplies, 
not only through direct efforts with the 
wholesalers but also through appeals to the 
State Fuel Administrator. Deliveries have 
been restricted to one-ton lots, and in some 
cities householders are compelled to file 
data, with local fuel administrator, showing 
amount of coal in their bins before addi- 
tional deliveries will be made. 

The mines in the Indiana and Illinois 
fields worked as near to capacity as car 
supply would permit, during the past week. 
There has been no labor trouble since the 
settlement of the last controversy, and for 
a few days during the early part of the 
week many mines ran to full capacity, 
preeaeite a heavier tonnage than for some 
ime. 

(llinois operators have virtually promised 
State Fuel Administrator Williams to raise 
the output of Illinois mines from 65 per 
cent. to as high as 85 per cent. of capacity 
if sufficient cars to handle the fuel are 
furnished. Attention was also called to 
the fact that in a special Act of Congress 
of May 29, 1917, the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have been 
greatly amplified in the matter of car dis- 
tribution in order to meet just such con- 
ditions as now prevail. 

If .the coal production can not be _ in- 
creased it follows naturally that there must 
be a continuation of universal shortage, 
or certain users must be determined as 
non-essential to the public welfare and 
their total supply stopped, at least tem- 
porarily, so that immediate necessities of 
essentials may be fully met 

The railroads acting through Judge 
Lovett have already taken such action with 
reference to the application -of railroad 
cars—they have no authority, however, to 
deny the movement of coal which is loaded 
and offered to them for movement, nor is it 
within their function to determine the es- 
sential and non-essential user of coal—that 
is solely within the domain and determina- 
tion of the Federal Fuel Administrator. 


CHICAGO 
Fuel tickets now being used by 
of domestic coal. While many manufac- 
turing plants have ample supply, most 
dealers’ stocks are at low ebb, especially 
of anthracite and other Eastern fuels. 
The chairman of the Chicago coal com- 


buyers 


mittee, Raymond Durham, has devised a 
eard which must be filled in by all pur- 
chasers of domestic coal before deliveries 


will be made. This card furnishes informa- 


tion as follows: “1. Amount of coal de- 
cided. 2. Kind used last year. 8% 
Approximate amount used last year. 4, 


Pounds or tons on hand at present. aye 
Will last approximately 1) Gaysie us 
Have you any unfilled orders with other 
dealers? I hereby certify that the above 
report is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. (Signed) —————_.” 

The State Fuel Administrator has esti- 
mated that Chicago’s supply in the hands 
of the retail dealers is equal to the de- 
mands for 10 days. Anyone making false 
statements to obtain additional supplies 
will be refused deliveries, and coal cached 
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in warehouses, basements and other places 
and not needed by the owners will be cora- 
mandeered when found. Retailers and 
operators are coGperating in every way 
with the state officials to meet the needs 
of the situation. Complaint is made that, 
according to drivers, many people who de- 
clared they had no coal, even making the 
plea of sickness in the family, are found 
to have plenty of coal in their bins. 

Chicago jobbers of anthracite are unable 
to satisfy the demands, and it is evident 
that there is a serious shortage existing 
at this time. The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. is much concerned over its in- 
ability to secure ample supplies of either 
anthracite or Pocahontas coke, and claims 
its reserve stock should now amount to 
90,000 tons—that Dec. 1 will see the com- 
pany barely operating, and Jan. 1 will see 
it completely shut down, cutting off the 
city’s gas supply, providing more adequate 
supplies are not received. 

The new wage scale with increases 
amounting to 10c. on mining rate, 15 per 
cent. increase on yardage and deadwork, 
and $1.40 on day labor became effective 
Nov. 1, and sales are being made on basis 
of the new prices which are 45c. per ton 
higher than formerly. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


New price schedule shades Pocohontas 
screened 55c. per ton, and West Virginia 
splint 25¢. Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny 


sereened up 5c. Retailers prepare petition 
for an increase in their margin of profit. 


The coal price schedule at Milwaukee has 
undergone several slight changes since last 
week, the most important of which is a 
reduction of 55¢. in the price of screened 
Pocahontas, which now sells at $9.20. West 
Virginia splint has also been lowered to 
$7.50, a drop of 25c. Pittsburgh and 
Youghiogheny screened are up 5c., being 
now quoted at $7.25. 

The retail coal dealers of the city have 
joined in a petition to W. N. Fitzgerald, 
state fuel commissioner, requesting him to 


secure a modification of the margin of 
profit at present accorded them by the 
ruling of Dr. H. A. Garfield. They hold 


that every expense connected with the coal 
business has increased from 40 to 60 per 
cent. since 1915, and that the margin of 
30 per cent. over the gross margin of that 
year is insufficient at the present time. 
Many small dealers claim they will be 
forced out of business if the prevailing price 
regulations are not changed. 


ST. LOUIS 


Just enough tonnage moving in from the 
Standard field to take care of temporary 
requirements; practically nothing from the 
Mt. Olive or high-grade field, and no 
Eastern shipments. Mild weather has eased 
the situation. Unusual demand for all 
grades. 


Only miid weather has 
serious tieup in the local 
A serious car shortage set in this week 
on practically all roads that in the past 
couple of weeks have been getting almost 
100 per cent. supply. There seems to be 
no apparent reason for this, unless it be 
the failure of the railroads to handle equip- 
ment as they have done up to the present. 

There seems to be an extraordinary delay 
in and around St. Louis in the movement 
of everything, although outside of the 
switching limits coal is moving unusually 
promptly. 

In the Carterville field the bulk of the 
open market tonnage is going north, and 
but little to St. Louis. In addition to the 
car and the labor shortage many mines 


prevented a 
coal situation. 





Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and : ., Salle, Bureau 

Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steam lump .seeee one $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 
ipeetresy is ir uiscle aa stes 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2°80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Stove. diidis baeaei te wen 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Chasthututcsceen os oat re 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Pea. ol hase adit oie 2165@2: 80:2.65@:2. 80) ee ee ee 2,65@2.80) ee or 
Washed egg. s).<.ecint lt 65@2 80) SER «ene © epee ee ee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Washed stove........... 2 viet ge ARTIS, Gila anoles al lee ie picts: MM ter 

lashed nutes. oe 2.65(@2 Pi ea Oe, ee . )2. ; D3. 
pment sh lll. 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3 00 
Screenings.............. 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
Washed slack........... 2,15@2.:30: ao Sicoeeee’ oes o ete eee 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 

Sack ee eae 
int d Knox and Eastern Pocah., an 4 est Va. 
Ceativen Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
..$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 $2.70@2.85 $2.70@2.85 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 
Dom tam. $65.2. B0 + 6352.80 a 10@3.25 2. 70@2.85 2.70@2.85 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Egg......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Small egg or 

cane 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Mine Sas 3 4002. 33 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 2.45@2.60 2.45@2.60 2.80@2.95 2.60@2.75 
Screenings... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 2.10@2.25 2.10@2.25 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.50 
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have been forced to suspend a_ portion of 
the time on account of no electricity, which 
is furnished by a company supplying sev- 
eral mines in the Williamson and Franklin 
County field. : 

In the Mt. Olive field practically the 
same condition exists, with no open mar- 
ket tonnage coming to St. Louis. It is 
estimated that not more than 15 per cent. 
ot the normal Carterville tonnage is com- 
ing here, and that from the Mt. Olive 
field is not more than 50 per cent. of what 
it should be. 

In the Standard field what with railroad 
and other contracts that take the coal out 
of the St. Louis market, considerably less 
than 50 per cent. comes here. There still 
continues to be labor troubles in this field, 
the miners going out over local petty 
grievances and in one or two instances 
quitting on account of the penalty clause. 
At several mines in the State of Missouri 
the miners have gone out altogether over 
the penalty clause. 

One of the most aggravating cases locally 
is the confiscating of high-grade coal by 
railroads that have contracts for low-grade 
coal. The railroads contracting for Stand- 
ard steam lump can make a 30-ton car 
of Carterville go as far as a 40-ton car of 
Standard, with practically the same price, 
and the tendency is to confiscate the high- 
grade coal. 

There have been about 35 to 40 cars of 
anthracite moving in this week, which is 
an exceptionally good movement, but no 
smokeless and no Arkansas. 

The new retail price effective Nov. 1 
for anthracite, chestnut and stove is $10; 
egg and grate, $9.75; smokeless, $9.25; 
Carterville, $5.50; Mt. Olive, $5; Standard, 
$4.75; byproduct coke, $11.25; gashouse 
coke, $11, sidewalk delivery. 

The new Government price per net ton 
f.0.b. mines is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2,.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
No.2 nut... 1265@ 2780). ie a0 oe ee 
No..3 nut 5. (2°65@2° 80) 1) i 
No.,4nutl5. 2565@2°80) 1 ae ee 
No. S nutes. (25 15@ 2.305: ee 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
2-in, lumip...¢ <.) has ee oe eee 2.65@2.80 
3-1 lump.ce) eae ee Z.65@ 2°80 2 eee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 
Washed: 
No. 1.....3.-. $2, 65@2,80\ $2,.65@22800 see 
Noy 2225242, 6525 8002565G)2" 80 
No.'3. 2. <3. 2,65@2_.80, 2)°65@2..800 ee 
No 4) 50 a 2765@2)80 2265@ 2°80 ee 
Nowe ae Z2.15@2530"" 231502530". eee 


Williamson and 


Franklin County rate is 
874c. 


Other fields, 72c. 


SEATTLE 
Dealers think price too high at mine and 


retail margin too low. Delivery the big 
problem. 


_As has been pointed out heretofore the 
big problem in the Northwest is not price 
but supply and delivery. Everyone realizes 
now the mistake made by Dr. Garfield in 
advising consumers in this territory not to 
purchase coal shortly after the Govern- 
ment set the prices. The buyers held off in 
the hope that prices would be lowered still 
further with the result that the usual 
heavy-buying season went by with but few 
purchases being made. Now the dealers 
are flooded with orders that cannot under 
any circumstances be filled before the ex- 
treme cold weather sets in. There are not 
delivery facilities enough in the city to 
meet half the orders. 

It is stated that the coal mines of the 
state are losing one or two days weekly . 
because of lack of cars and the mines of 
the intermountain regions are producing 
only at 50 per cent. capacity. This leaves a 
fuel famine imminent unless speedy relief is 
obtained. To this end orders have been 
issued that all dealers must unload cars 
filled with fuel within 24 hours after they 
have been spotted by the railroads and 
failure to do this will result in the dealer 
losing his preference right for cars needed 
to keep up his fuel supply. At Seattle, 
Tacoma and Everett orders have been is- 
sued to grain consignees to unload cars 
at once so they can be turned back into 
the fuel hauling dusiness. 
~ Retailers are confused by the latest 
erders from Washington regarding coal 
prices for Seattle but express the opinion 
that coal prices will not be lower. The 
retailer gets 25c. a ton at the bunkers for 
his profit, also the handling charges made 
necessary by the teamster’s union on the 
zone system for the city of from $1.25 to 
$2 per ton without “packing in.” ‘The 
bunker price will remain unchanged from 
that originally announced—$5.85. 
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Saving Materialk—A Threefold Thrift 


Business of every kind now occupies a strangely new and unusual position. For perhaps 
the first time in the history of American business, the man who sells commodities of any 
class, whether the raw materials of earth or the finished products of mills, has more customers 
than he can supply. 


The demands created by world-war conditions are so obviously beyond the available 
supply that saving methods involving the exercise of every efficient plan to curtail needless 
waste are engaging the attention of all thoughtful persons. 


The operation of coal mines to yield a fair profit at selling prices as fixed by the Govern- 
ment will thoroughly tax the resourcefulness of all mine owners and managers. The brighter 
side of this is that such conditions will serve as a stimulus to save and conserve materials 
and resources as never before. In fact, for some it is only through this medium that the 
problem can be solved. 


In this work the greatest single item that should engage the attention 
of serious minded colliery managers now is 


MATERIALS 


O SAVE in the use of materials and machinery 

necessary to produce coal is an act of threefold 

thrift. It means saving for your Country, 
your Company and your Cost Sheet. 


them tc be wasted now. The mine foreman who 
takes more spares into the mine than he can use at 
that time and allows a portion of them to be lost 
through being mislaid, covered up or destroyed by 
rust or corrosion, is, whether intentionally or not, 
as guilty of wasting the Country’s resources as the 
man who wastes food that ought to go to fighting 


The general manager of a highly efficient mine or- 
ganization recently conducted a campaign in his 
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concern, the purpose of which was to recover all 
supplies and materials, such as spare parts, etc., 
that had been charged out to cost of operations but 
were still on hand unused. The result, even in that 
efficiently operated concern, was astonishing. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of material was recov- 
ered and put back in the storehouse accounts. The 
value was credited to yearly cost. This meant a 
lowered annual cost and an increase in tangible 
assets; in fact, it resulted in the proper accounting for 
the company’s operations. But the real significance 
of this campaign lay in its larger meaning—the 
recovery of materials that would undoubtedly have 
been lost outside of the storekeeper’s hands. This 
meant a saving to the Country in avoiding the con- 
version of raw materials such as iron and coal to 
make finished products to replace waste. 


No mine owner wants his materials wasted at any 
time. No mine owner can be patriotic and allow 


men or starving peoples. 


It will pay the mine operators of America to 
appoint committees of their best men to inspect 
every avenue or channel through which materials 
are handled and used. Storehouses everywhere 
should be inspected; the caliber of storekeepers 
should be noted and all avenues of waste definitely 
closed. 


It will not hurt to remember that Safety and Sav- 
ing Materials are akin—nay more; they are the twin 
sisters of economy in mine operations. Saving men 
from unnecessary injury and saving materials from 
needless waste are in like measure the aim of every 
right-minded manager. They are both productive 
of Threefold Thrift— 


They save for the Nation, the Company and 
the Cost Sheet. 
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Safety Car Stop 
By M. CRANSTON 


Jasper Park Collieries, Pocahontas, Alberta 


Under “Ideas and Suggestions,’ Coal Age, Aug. 4, 
1917, in an article by S. D. Hainley, of Allport, Penn., 
I noticed the sketch of a safety car stop. This prompted 
me to submit the accompanying sketch, which is of a 
safety car stop in use in this district. This stop has 
‘ been found particularly convenient where the grade is 
heavy at the top of the slope or incline. 

Occasionally loaded cars will bump against the stop, 
and on certain types of stops when the trip does this 





EASILY CONSTRUCTED CAR 


STOP 


it is necessary to push them back again, in order to 
secure sufficient room to open the stop block and pass 
the trip over the knuckle. With the stop shown here- 
with, however, this labor is avoided, since by simply 
turning the bar to the right and pulling the block over 
by the ring, clear of the rail, the trip is released. 

The stop is made of 13-in. steel bar working in a 
sleeve secured to the ties. A bolt is fastened in the 
block near the ring to prevent the bar going over too 
far. This safety stop is quite simple in construction and 
can be made from material that could not be utilized 
for any special work. 


Ten Rules tor Foremen and Others 


1. Be Fai: 

Have no favorites and no scapegoats. A foreman 
has to act as judge many times every day, therefore, 
he must be just. 

2. Make Few Promises and Keep Them. 

A foreman must be exact in this particular. 
Sometimes a foreman forgets that his job requires a 
high standard of truth and honor. 

. Don’t Waste Anger. Use it. 

Anger is the most valuable thing and should not 
be used carelessly. Keep your most forceful language 
for special occasions. Before a foreman can control 
others successfully he must control himself. 


4. Always Hear the Other Side. 


Never blame a worker until he has been given a 
chance to give his point of view. 


co 


5. Don’t Hold Spite. Forgive. 
When you have had to scold a worker, go to him 
later, in a friendly way. There should always be 
blue sky and sunshine after a storm. 


6. Never Show Discouragement. 
Never let yourself be beaten. A foreman must 
have perseverance, and never say die. 


7. Notice Good Work as Well as Bad. 

Mingle praise and blame. Let the workers see that 

you can appreciate as well as condemn. 
8. Watch for Aptitudes. 

Take a keen human interest in your workers. No- 
tice them. Study them. Put each one where he can 
do best. 

9. Be an Optimist. 

Don’t let your worries and troubles deform you 
into a pessimist. Inspire confidence. Put the 
“righto!” spirit into the works. Say—‘‘Come along 
men, all together!”’ 

10. Take Your Full Share of the Blame. 

This is the most difficult of all. It is heroic. But 
the foreman who can share both blame and praise 
with his workers will have discovered the secret of 
managing his men.—The Central Station. 


Switching Losses on Electric 
Haulage Roads 
By F. A. Pocock 


Philadelphia, Penn. 

The present critical period is one in which it has be- 
come necessary to eliminate the “little losses’ in coal 
mining, and toward the furtherance of this end I would 
suggest a remedy for the switching losses that occur on 
electric haulage roads. 

These losses can be summed up as follows: The time 
loss throwing switches by hand by triprider; the time 
loss waiting for the triprider; the wear loss bringing 
the trip to rest and the power loss starting and acceler- 
ating for each switch. In the event of accident to the 
triprider we have the earning loss of the disabled rider, 
the producing loss, the indemnity loss and the time loss. 

This last loss is hard to determine, for it affects the 
whole mine from the motorman to the fireboss and from 
the tipple gang to the doctor, involving the time of ° 
many more men than can ever be charged to the acci- 
dent; yet these accidents are constantly occurring. The 
triprider is possibly the one who gets hurt oftener than 
any other man on the job, for he is constantly taking 
chances; to save time possibly, but chances that he has 
no right to take. He will jump for a switch, and does 
this where the light is uncertain and often where the 
footing is bad, with a heavy trip coming at a reduced 
speed but still with considerable momentum. 

Why not cut it all out? 
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There are a number of first-class electric track 
switches in use today which throw switches many times 
the weight of the ‘usual mine switch. These electric 
switches have proved their worth on the surface, and 
they can be rigged with lights underground to show 
definitely which way the track is open and if they have 
operated as required or not. 

The cost of ten of these switches would be easily 
covered by the expense and losses due to one accident 
to one triprider. The running expense and depreciation 
would be more than covered by the extra time made by 
the trip, and the continual wear and power loss would 
be eliminated. 


Positive Cutout for Trolley Lines 


By FRANK HUSKINSON 

Chief BPlectrician, Victor-American Fuel Co., Delagua, Colorado 

A few years ago, I took charge of the electrical 
work at a coal mine where, on several occasions before, 
mules had been killed by coming in contact with the 
trolley lines on the motor partings. These trolley lines 
were supposed to be ‘“dead’’; that is, the power was 
supposed to have been cut off from that particular 








TO PARTING TROLLEY LINE MAIN LINE 
Not 
FIG. 1. DIAGRAM OF POSITIVE CUTOUT SYSTEM 
section. Only when the mine locomotive was pulling 


a trip in or out of the parting is power supposed to 
be turned onto that section of trolley line. At times, 
however, the motorman missed or forgot to pull out the 
switch that cut the power off of that section of the 
Tine. 

I was asked to install a system that would be posi- 
tive in action and such that the motorman could not 
go out and leave the power on the parting lines. I 
put in the system shown in Fig. 1. The locomotive 
in going out of the parting was moving uphill. In 
the diagram the places marked 1, 2 and 3 are section 
insulators, or cutouts, that are inserted in the trolley 
line. No. 1 cutout is placed where the trolley should 
be dead, No. 2 cutout is placed about 10 to 15 ft. from 
No. 1, while No. 3 is placed about 100 ft. from No. 2. 

A special single-pole double-throw switch is placed at 
a convenient ‘point between No. 1 and No. 2 cutouts. 
This switch is so placed that with the locomotive com- 
ing out of the parting with the loaded trip, the motor- 
man will throw the switch lever just after the trolley 
wheel has passed over No. 1 cutout onto the line be- 
tween cutouts Nos. 1 and 2. 

From the main line on the other side of No. 3 cut- 
out a feeder line is run to the blade part of the switch 
marked A, also a tap is taken off of this feeder line 
and connected to the short piece of trolley between 
cutouts Nos. 1 and 2. One switch contact is connected 
to the trolley line that goes to the parting, while the 
other is connected to the piece of trolley line between 
cutouts Nos. 2 and 3. This arrangement with the 
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switch blade on one contact allows the power to be 
on the lines up to cutout No. 1. 

The motorman, upon going into the parting, will 
throw the switch to the opposite contact. This puts 
the power into the trolley lines on the partings, but at 
the same time takes the power off the section of trolley 
line between cutouts Nos. 1 and 2. The section of 
trolley line between cutouts Nos. 1 and 2 has the power 
on at all times, regardless of the position of the switch. 

The motorman, upon coming out of the parting with 
the loaded trip, must throw the switch from one con- 
tact to the other before he can get any power on the 
line between cutouts Nos. 2 and 3. Thus it is impos- 
sible for the motorman to leave the switch on the wrong 
contact. This makes a safe arrangement for the pro- 
tection of partings where mules are liable to come in 
contact with the trolley line. A lamp is also placed at 
the parting and connected to the trolley line and the 
rails. This light will burn when there is power on the 
line, but not if the power is cut off. It thus gives 
the drivers a visual signal as to whether the power is 
on or off of the trolley line. 

The special switch employed is reliable, safe and 
convenient. It is inclosed and considered safe by the 
mine and the insurance inspectors. I have several in 
use and they are entirely satisfactory in all respects. 
A triangular box of the desired dimensions is made 
of suitably treated wood. This is lined with sheet 
asbestos. The metal parts of the switch are mounted 
within this box, with only the three switch terminals 
and the handle on the outside. After the connections 
are made to the switch, the terminals are insulated. 
The switch handle moves in a slot in the bottom of 
the box, so that it is practically an inclosed switch. 
This switch is installed so as to be easily thrown by 
the motorman as the locomotive passes by. The con- 
nections are so arranged that the handle of the switch 
is always thrown in the same direction that the locomo- 
tives are traveling. 


Reducing Danger from Sharp Curves 


In many mining districts the mountain roads have 
sharp curves that are the cause of many accidents. 
According to Engineering and Contracting, Sept. 5, 
1917, steep sidehills are the cause of many collisions of 
automobiles because timid drivers hug the “inside” of 
the roadway, regardless of their right to be there. 

The Ridge Road in California has developed an in- 
genious and effective method of reducing the number of 
collisions. The sidehill at each sharp turn was ex- 
cavated so as to “daylight the curve.” This consists in 
widening the sidehill cut, but not excavating the cut clear 
down to the grade of the road. The cut is carried down 
to within 3 ft. of grade, and a bench, or berm, of earth is 
left, over which the automobile driver can look. Then 
if the driver is hugging the hillside, he can, neverthe- 
less, see an approaching car in time to swing out of 
its way. Experience has taught engineers of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Commission that if they widen steep 
sidehill cuts on sharp curves in the ordinary way, that is, 
by widening the roadway, cars still continue to hug the 
sidehill and the drivers are then as unable as ever to see 
approaching vehicles. The new method of “daylight- 
ing” is a decided improvement. 
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Coal Mining in the United Kingdom Under 


War Conditions 


By J. B. C. KERSHAW, F:S.S. 
9 Grosvenor Road, Colwyn Bay, North Wales 
HE European War has had many remarkable 
effects upon the staple industries of all countries, 
but in no case has its influence been more widely 
felt than in that of the coal-mining industry of Great 
Britain. 

Speaking at the national conference between the 
Government and the representatives of the mining in- 
dustry in October, 1916, Mr. Asquith, who was then 
Prime Minister, stated that up to the middle of that 
year 285,000 miners had joined the army, and that 
although there had been an influx of new workers, 
the net diminution of men in the mining industry had 
been about 14 per cent. The total number of persons 
engaged in mining and quarrying in the United Kingdom 
before the war was about 1,110,000, so that this reduc- 
tion in the number of skilled mine workers was bound 
to have a considerable effect upon the output of fuel. 

In spite of the speeding up of activity which oc- 
curred in the case of the men who were left in the 
mines, the output of fuel has fallen away from the 
high level touched in 1918, the last completed year 
before the war, and in 1914, 1915 and 1916 the pro- 
duction has not averaged more than 250,000,000 tons 
per year, while the demand has been greatly increased, 
by the requirements for munition works, for the navy, 
and for our allies—France and Italy. 


CANNOT GET MINING MACHINES 


Under these circumstances the increased use of 
coal-cutting machinery would have relieved the situa- 
tion, but unfortunately, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining such machinery at the present time, and 
the scarcity of skilled labor for its erection, it has 
been impossible to make much use of this means for 
increasing the output of the mines. 

In 1912 there were 2444 coal-cutting machines at 
work in the mines of the United Kingdom, 1134 of 
which were electrically driven, and 1310 were oper- 
ated by compressed air. The tonnage credited to these 
machines was 11,744,412 to the electrical machines and 
8,348,670 tons to the compressed-air machines, making 
a total of 20,093,082 tons, or slightly under 8 per cent. 
of the output of that year. The possibilities of ob- 
taining any large increase of tonnage from the mines 
by the increased use of machinery were therefore 
slight. 

The difficulties of the time were also increased by 
labor troubles in South Wales and other mining dis- 
tricts. There were also threats of strikes, which in 
some cases materialized and brought grave results in 
their train. 

In order to cope with the serious situation which 
had arisen in connection with the fuel supply, the 
Government therefore, at the end of 1916, decided to 
introduce certain measures of state control over the 
coal-mining industry. Acting under the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the “Defense of the Realm Act,” 





LTHOUGH the conditions of the coal-min- 

ing industry are somewhat different in 
America than in Great Britain, the abnormal de- 
mand for fuel and the shortage of skilled labor 
resulting from the war has produced the inevit- 
able result of high prices and depleted stocks; 
and a position similar in many of its features to 
that which existed in the United Kingdom during 
last winter is now in course of development on 
this side of the Atlantic. Under these circum- 
stances, an account of the steps taken by the 
British Government and by the municipal author- 
ities in England to minimize the difficulties and 
troubles arising from the fuel shortage should 
prove of interest and value to American readers, 
and it is in the hope that action upon somewhat 
similar lines may be possible and may help to 
solve the problem now facing the authorities in 
the United States that this article is published. 


passed at an early stage of the war, it appointed Guy 
Calthrop, a former railway manager, Controller of 
Mines, under the Board of Trade, and inaugurated 
a system similar to that under which the railways 
of the country have been working for three years. 

The most important coal field, from the Government 
point of view—namely, that of South Wales, which pro- 
duces the bulk of the steam coal used in the navy— 
was taken over by the Board of Trade from Dec. 1, 
1916, and the control was extended to all the other 
coal fields of the United Kingdom in the summer of 
1917. The control at present extends only to the dis- 
posal of the fuel mined and to the sale price of 
household fuel, and each individual mine is worked 
under the same management and staff as before the 
order came into force. The profits are paid over to 
the owners and shareholders in the customary man- 
ner, but the transfer of authority to the Controller of 
Mines, who is able to say how, when and where the 
coal raised shall be disposed of, will, it is hoped, solve 
some of the difficulties which have faced the Govern- 
ment and the consumer. The scheduling of coal 
mining as a state-controlled industry also enables the 
Government to interfere with much greater authority 
in the case of wage disputes. 


COAL-TRANSPORT REGULATIONS 


As an example of the use of the powers conferred 
upon the Controller of Mines by the orders of Decem- 
ber, 1916, and June, 1917, the recently published 
regulations for coal transport may be referred to. 
This coal-transport order was issued on July 4 of the 
present year, and came into force on Sept. 10. Its 
chief provisions are contained in the three following 
clauses: 

1. No person shall, after Sept. 8, 1917, without the 
consent of the Controller of Coal Mines, buy or sell, 
or offer to buy or sell, coal to be forwarded by public 
railway for inland consumption to any area other than 
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those to which the coal in question may be so forwarded 
under the Coal-Transport Reorganization Scheme, as 
set out in these directions. 

2. For the purposes of the aforementioned scheme, 
Great Britain has been divided into areas (numbered 
from 1 to 20 on two maps of England and Wales and 
of Scotland respectively), and a table that is given 
shows the areas to which coal produced in each of 
the areas specified in the first column, may be for- 
warded by public railway for inland consumption, for 
the purposes indicated in the second, third and fourth 
columns. (See Coal Age, Oct. 6, p. 580.) 

3. In accordance with the provisions of sections 2 
and 3 of the Coal Transport Order of 1917, every 
contract for the sale of coal is hereby abrogated as 
from 6 p.m. on Sept. 8, 1917, in every case in which 
this is necessary, in order that the re-allocation of 
the supplies of coal as provided for in clause 6 of 
these directions, may be effected. (On and from Sept. 
10, new contracts for the sale of coal affected by the 
scheme will come into operation, and all necessary ar- 
rangements to this end must be completed not later 
than Sept. 8; but it is obviously desirable that com- 
pletion should be reached as much in advance of that 
date as possible.) 

The working of the scheme is placed in the hands 
of district coal- and coke-supply committees, which 
have been formed by the coal-mining companies and 
owners for each of the 20 areas into which the country 
is divided, and these committees, acting under the 
Controller of Mines, will take over all the correspond- 
ence and local arrangements, each in their own district. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COAL REGULATION 


In an explanatory note attached to the regulations, 
the controller states that the scheme is based on the 
four following principles: 

1. That consumption of coal should take place as 
near the producing point as possible. 

2. That in view of the superior facilities afforded 
by the main trunk lines, the movement of traffic should 
follow these routes wherever possible. 

3. That the movement of coal should as far as pos- 
sible be in well-defined directions—namely, north to 
south; north to southeast, north to southwest, east to 
west. 

4. That an area producing less coal than suffices for 
its own needs should not send any portion of its output 
to other areas, whereas an area producing more coal 
than it requires for consumption within the area itself 
should only distribute the balance to adjacent or con- 
venient areas. 

Before the war, the railways of the United Kingdom 
were hauling 227,000,000 tons of fuel per annum, and 
it is estimated that about one-fifth of this total, or 
42,000,000 tons, will be brought under the operation 
of the scheme. The immediate purpose of the regula- 
tions is to obviate the necessity for long hauls, in 
view of the shortage of rolling stock, locomotives and 
trained railway men, but an incidental advantage will 
be the saving of fuel on 700,000,000 ton-miles of haul- 
age. The savings that can be effected if this scheme 
be efficiently worked are apparent to all, and although 
some difficulties may be experienced at first in manu- 
facturing operations, by the withdrawal of classes 
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of fuels to which firemen have become accustomed, 
and for which furnaces and methods of firing have 
been specially adapted or designed, these drawbacks 
to the operation of the scheme will no doubt be quickly 
overcome. 

Another direction in which benefit will result from 
the scheme is in connection with the quicker return 
of empty coal cars and the better use of these for 
coal transport. The pooling of privately owned cars 
and the power taken, early in 1917, to use the cars 
of one coal company for coal raised by another, had 
already effected some improvement in this matter, but 
the abolition of long hauls will add greatly to the 
transport capacity of the cars now in use, and should 
enable both the domestic and industrial consumers to 
obtain more regular and satisfactory delivery of their 
fuel requirements. In order to safeguard the domestic 
supplies of the poorer class of consumers, the munici- 
palities in all large towns have been authorized also 
to purchase and stock house coal, which will be re- 
tailed to the working class population at fixed rates 
during the coming winter. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL 


Concurrently with the arrangements outlined in the 
foregoing for simplifying and cheapening the trans- 
port of fuel from the mine to the user, the Controller 
of Mines has published suggestions whereby economies 
may be effected in the use of fuel. The following 
are the more important of these: 

1. Power Uses—Factory owners who at present 
generate their own power from coal should make ar- 
rangements for taking their power requirements from 
an outside source, in districts where the power sup- 
plies have a margin available, and thereby reduce the 
total amount of coal used. The Coal Controller will 
assist, as far as possible, in obtaining priority for 
the plant, machinery and motors required, provided a 
substantial coal saving can be demonstrated. 

2. Use of Coke—Locally produced coke breeze should 
be used in place of coal as much as possible in domestic 
grates, factory furnaces, public-utility plants at light 
loads, also in baths and washhouses, provided coke is 
available in sufficient quantities. , 

3. Public Services—The curtailment of those public 
services which entail coal consumption, such as early 
and late street-car service (after consultation with 
the Ministry of Munitions where munition workers are 
likely to be affected) and the prevention of unnecessary 
use of water. 

4. Stocks—The accumulation of stocks in the summer 
months as far as deliveries will per.uit, of the coal 
required during the winter months; the cost of such 
storage being considered as a form of insurance against 
the probable coal shortage. 

5. Cooking and Heating—The installation of gas or 
electric cooking and heating appliances in public and 
private buildings, with a view of saving coal generally 
and lessening the serious inconvenience to the public 
this winter, should the local distribution of coal become 
irregular or insufficient. 

~” Interconnection—Arrangements (as suggested in 
the letter of the Board of Trade dated May 25, 1916) 
should be made with the neighboring towns to inter- 
connect electric distribution systems, or generating 
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plants, by means of underground cables, or in suitable 
cases of temporary overhead wires over the intervening 
country, so as to enable one or two of the most eco- 
nomical power stations in each district to supply several 
towns at light loads, instead of each town having to 
run its own power station uneconomically at such times. 
This would also enable the various power plants to shut 
down in turn during week-ends and holidays, to effect 
plant repairs, and would provide some amount of power 
at call, as a stand-by in case of coal supplies giving out 
locally. 

A printed leaflet giving hints to householders on 
methods of saving coal and gas is also being circulated 
by the National War-Savings Committee in all towns 
and cities, and it is hoped that in this way a consider- 
able saving in the domestic demands for fuel will be 
effected. 

In any case the combined effect of the state control 
of the mines, the more sensible regulation of coal 
transport, and the effort to promote economy of fuel 
both in the factory and in the home, must lead to 
some amelioration of the fuel position in Great Britain 
during the coming winter, as compared with that of 
1915-1916. 


REGULATION OF PRICES OF HOUSE COAL 


By an order issued on Sept. 11 of the present year 
the Board of Trade and Controller of Mines have con- 
ferred on local authorities in all towns and country 
districts power to fix and maintain retail prices, during 
the coming winter months, for house coal in the town 
or urban district over which they exercise authority. 
Under the terms of this order: 

1. The price at which coal delivered by road vehicle 
from a depot or wharf or railway siding, in lots of 
1 ton or over, may be sold, subject to the provisions 
of article 13 of this order, at a price not to exceed by 
more than 1s. per ton, the price of coal delivered at 
the depot or wharf or railway siding, in addition to 
the actual cost of handling and delivery, such cost to 
include depot and office expenses. 

2. The price of coal sold or delivered in smaller lots 
than 1 ton, from a road vehicle, shall not exceed by 
more than 2s. per ton the maximum selling price in 
the same district for sales of the same description of 
coal, in lots of 1 ton or over, from road vehicles as 
prescribed by article 1 of this order. 

5. The price of coal sold in quantities of 2 cwt. or 
less at dealers’ shops shall not exceed by more than 
1d. per cwt. the maximum selling price in the same 
district for similar quantities, sold from road vehicles, 
as authorized by article 2 of this order. 

10a. Every local authority as defined herein, shall, 
after consultation with the coal merchants in their area, 
publish in the local press, and in such other manner as 
may appear to the local authority to be desirable, lists 
showing the prices chargeable under this order, for the 
various classes of coal sold in the district, for house- 
hold purposes. 

10b. The local authority may, by publication in the 
manner prescribed herein, withdraw or vary any or all 
of the prices published by them under this article. 

13. The publication of retail prices of house coal by 
a local authority in the manner prescribed by article 
10 of the order shall, so long as the prices are not 
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withdrawn or varied as provided herein, be conclusive 
evidence that such prices comply with the provisions 
of this order. 


Danger of Oxygen Rescue Apparatus* 


When oxygen rescue apparatus was first introduced 
in the United States and made use of in the mines fol- 
lowing explosions and fires, there was a wide miscon- 
ception on the part of many miners and mining men as 
to the extent to which it might be used, and the limita- 
tions of the physical endurance of those who volunteered 
to wear the apparatus. Many conceive the idea that 
with an oxygen apparatus a man immediately acquires 
superhuman strength and endurance. It is not putting 
it too strongly to state that a number of good men have 
gone to their death in an effort to satisfy a false belief 
on the part of spectators that the apparatus had no limi- 
tations, and that the wearer knew no limit of physical 
exertion. 

The helmet type of apparatus has received condemna- 
tion by many scientific investigators, and the Bureau of 
Mines has publicly denounced its use for mine or fire- 
fighting purposes; still there are some who persist in 
its use, and they are but challenging death. Some hel- 
mets may be made to fit tightly temporarily, but the 
models now in use have large dead spaces, and under 
enforced breathing admit external air. 

It is safe to say that a number of deaths here and in 
foreign countries have resulted through the wearer 
breathing his own carbon dioxide, or through leakage of 
external air into the circulating system of the apparatus. 
To overcome the re-breathing of air highly charged with 
carbon dioxide, an efficient absorber is one of the essen- 
tials; the apparatus, if of a constant-feed model, should 
supply an excess of oxygen above the requirements of 
the wearer; if an intermittent feed, there should be 
either a constant leakage externally or an auxiliary 
supply held within a flexible medium under small pres- 
sure, which will make the breathing circuit under posi- 
tive pressure. 

The difficulty experienced by designers and manufac- 
turers heretofore has been that the physiological re- 
quirements have not been given full consideration. The 
apparatus has been constructed in a manner which en- 
ables the wearer to perform limited physical work. 
However, it is a source of gratification to report that 
some manufacturers are now enlarging the absorbers 
and providing a bypass valve and readjusting the zone 
of reduced, or negative, pressure. 

The Gibbs apparatus, described in U. S. Bureau of 
Mines technical paper No. 82, is constructed with the 
sole idea of adapting the apparatus to the limitations of 
the wearer, whereas some types now in use require the 
man to adapt his activities to the limitations of the 
apparatus. This subject has been discussed in a tech- 
nical paper issued by the Bureau of Mines under the 
joint authorship of Dr. Yandall Henderson and James 
W. Paul, the subject of which deals with the status of 
oxygen-rescue apparatus and the physiological effect on 
users of such equipment. 





*Abstract of an article, “Status of Oxygen Rescue Apparatus 
and Physiological Effects on Users,’”’ by James W. Paul, chief of 
coal-mining investigations, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; presented at the meeting of the National Safety Council, 
New York, Sept. 13. 1917. 
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Replacing Shaft Timbers 


By EK. B. WILSON 


1503 Jefferson Ave., 


shafts are being repaired, and abandoned and 
caved shafts are being reopened. Consequently, a 
few remarks on replacing shaft timbers may be timely. 
In most instances in the past, shafts have been tim- 
bered without making allowances for the wood decaying 
and the necessity of subsequent retimbering. The life 
of shaft timbers is uncertain and variable. Timbers 
may be broken; they may decay quickly; or they may 
be wholly or partly destroyed by fire. For these 
reasons, attempts at least should be made to forestall 
so far as possible the inconvenience of these happenings. 
It is a grave oversight, both from safety and from 
economic standpoints, when timbering a shaft to make 
no allowances for repairing the timbers. Working in 
a shaft with heavy timbers entails considerable danger, 
expense, and a loss due to the suspension of the output, 
all of which are matters of importance to the manage- 
ment. 


[LD a: these strenuous times, numerous old 


ALL SHAFT LININGS IN ILLINOIS MusT BE FIREPROOF 


After the Cherry mine fire in Illinois, the mine work- 
ers in that state secured the enaction of a law which 
demanded that in the future all shaft linings should 
be fireproof. So far as I am aware, no other state 
has passed such laws; nevertheless, a number of coal 
operators in different regions have adopted reinforced 
concrete for new shafts and for relining old shafts. 
Some of these improvements were adopted for pur- 
poses of safety and economy before the Cherry fire 
occurred; but as the expense connected with such work 
is only possible with strong companies, reinforced- 
concrete shafts are in evidence only here and there. If 
this method of lining shafts is too expensive for some 
coal companies to undertake, the management can at 
least adopt modern ideas to increase the life of timbers, 
to lessen the chances of shaft fires, decrease the dangers 
in connection with the work, and finally, reduce the 
work entailed in retimbering and thus reduce the cost. 

For the foregoing purposes two simple suggestions 
are advanced; namely, use creosoted timbers and em- 
ploy properly constructed joints. The timbers in the 
shaft sets shown in the sketch are notched with a view 
to making close fits and to allow the ready removal and 
replacement of individual sticks. The wall plates A 
are not made so long that they become difficult to 
manipulate, or extend beyond a given post. This being 


a four-compartment shaft, it will be noticed that the. 


wall plates butt at the center post and overlap at the 
corner posts; also that the center posts and buntons B 
are composed of two timbers, the combination being 
for the purpose of effecting the easy removal of the 
timbers and make it possible for two sets to be removed 
while the two opposite sets remain in place. This not 
only lessens the labor, but permits quicker work; and 
if the repairs are made during two shifts, the remaining 
eight-hour shift can be devoted to hoisting. 

The intermediate posts with their buntons C are made 
of somewhat smaller timbers than the corner posts 
and their buntons D. However, they must be sufficiently 
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large and stiff to resist any side pressure that would 
bend the wall plates if not reinforced. 

The sets shown in the illustration were adopted 
when replacing timbers in a shaft 800 ft. deep. The 
work consisted in removing 80 sets of timber in a dis- 
tance of about 500 ft., commencing at a level 300 ft. 
below the shaft collar. The force, which consisted of 
3 shift-bosses, 9 timberman, 72 helpers, 16 laborers, 1 
carpenter and 1 helper, was divided into nine gangs 
so that three gangs could work at different levels in 
the shaft during an eight-hour shift. The upper gang 
changed 22 sets of 10x 10-in. timbers in eight shifts; 
the next lower gang worked in heavier ground, but 
changed 22 14x 14-in. timbers in eight shifts; the 

















METHOD OF JOINTING TIMBERS 


lowest gang were able to change 33 sets of 10x 10-in. 
timbers in seven shifts. 

The total cost of the work was $1,022.96, or $12.79 
per set. This work was done before the war and does 
not include the cost of the timber. What the cost would 
be now is a conundrum. Because of the variation in 
the size of shaft compartments the lengths of the tim- 
bers are not here given. It might be stated, however, 
that hoisting compartments being governed in cross- 
section by the size of cars to be hoisted, they range 
generally from 6 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 4 in. to 7 ft. 6 in. 
by 12 ft. 6 in. Usually the upcast shaft has a larger 
area by a few square feet than the downcast shaft; 
and if steam is carried into the mine for pumps, the 
pipes are placed in the upcast. 
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Care of Cutter Chain and Associated Parts 


By ADOLF F. FORS 


5468 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SYNOPSIS — Cutter chains are apt to be 
neglected. In order to do their best work, these 
chains should be kept at the proper tension, be 
properly lubricated, bits set evenly and the whole 
cutter bar held firmly in position. If any of 
these points are neglected, trouble may result. 


does a large portion of the hardest work and 

which is most likely to receive the least attention 
is the cutter chain. The following suggestions refer to 
the proper care and maintenance that should be given 
the cutter chain and associated parts in order. to insure 
continuous and satisfactory operation. 

The question of the proper chain tension is largely a 
matter of judgment resulting from experience with the 
use of a coal-cutting machine. Nevertheless, a some- 
. what fixed rule can be adopted in regard to determining 
the proper tension. A satisfactory rule followed by 
many of the larger operators is as follows: 

After the machine has cut a 30-ft. room, test the chain 
tension by pulling the chain out of the guide at the right- 
hand opening in the side of the underframe. The chain 
is at the proper tension when it can be brought out to a 
position flush with the outside edge of the cutter arm. 
By referring to the accompanying illustration, this 
method will be made clear. 


r NHE part of a coal-cutting machine which really 


How Not To TEST FOR CHAIN TENSION 


In case the cutting machine is not provided with an 
opening in the side of the underframe, the testing of 
the chain tension is a more difficult matter. By taking 
hold of the chain lugs near the center of the arm and 
moving them up and down, one is not able to accurately 
determine whether the chain is at the proper tension. 
It is a common occurrence to see a mine electrician or 
machine inspector step up to a coal-cutting machine, 
take hold of the lugs and imagine that he is testing the 
chain tension. As a matter of fact, the lips on the chain 
guide hold the chain in the arm so that testing its ten- 
sion near the middle of the arm is more than likely to be 
deceiving. 

When the cutter chain is allowed to run too tight, it 
introduces an unnecessary friction load on the machine 
accompanied by considerable heating of the cutter head 
and other bearings, and rapid wear of these parts is sure 
to result. On the other hand, if the chain is permitted 
to run too loose, it becomes a difficult matter to control 
the machine; that is, the cutter arm either climbs or else 
digs down into the bottom. Spreading and rapid wear 
of the cutter-arm guides is one of the results of a loose 
chain. 

Furthermore, when the chain is loose, it does not enter 
the cutter arm properly after leaving the sprocket, and 
the chain is liable to become fouled. When the chain 
is loose it has a tendency to weave; that is, one block 
or bit tries to follow the cut made by the preceding one, 
and eventually a cutter bit comes along that will be re- 


quired to cut more than its share. The load thus im- 
posed often causes chain breakage and severe overload- 
ing of the whole machine. This weaving is also 
frequently the cause of the rapid wear of the setscrew 
heads. Thus it is clear that it is of utmost importance 
to keep the chain at the proper tension. 

Aside from the reyular lubrication with a heavy oil 
just before or after cutting a room, the chain should be 
oiled once or twice a day with a lighter oil, allowing this 
lubricant sufficient time to reach the working joints of 
the chain. Before oiling the chain, it is a good plan to 
let it run a few seconds so that the coal cuttings and dust 
will be thrown out and not get clogged up with the oil 
when it is applied. Several schemes have been developed 
which provide a means for continuously oiling the cutter 
chain while the machine is crossing the face. These, 
however, do not seem to work out satisfactorily, owing 
no doubt to the fact that when the chain is in rapid mo- 
tion the oil is almost immediately wiped off and only a 
small portion of it accomplishes any useful lubrication. 

A sprocket-type cutter head should always be provided 
with wool waste to insure gradual feeding of oil to the 
sprockets when cutting. When this waste is removed or 
renewed a convenient opportunity is afforded for ex- 
tracting any coal dust or dirt that may have gotten into 
the cutter-head cavity. 

On a machine which is so constructed that the cutter 
arm is clamped to the main frame, it is important that 
the clamp bolts be kept tight; otherwise, the plane of the 
cutter arm may be out of line with that of the sprocket. 
One of the results of a loose cutter arm, therefore, is 
that the chain does not ride the driving sprocket cor- 
rectly and fouling of the chain is almost sure to result. 
A machine with a loose cutter arm is also rather diffi- 
cult to control under the coal. 

The machine runner should always use a bit gage 
when setting bits so that these parts all take hold uni- 


NORMAL POSITION OF CHAIN IN CUTTER ARM 
VLL{LLLLLLO 
Pax 


THAIN IS AT PROPER TENSION IF IT CAN BE 
PULLED OUT OF GUIDE TO THIS’ POSITION 
























formly and the cutting load is thus properly distributed 
over the chain. If a bit gage is not used, and the runner 
sets the bits by guess, some are almost sure to be out 
farther than the others. A long bit consequently does 
more than its share of the cutting and becomes dull 
before the others. These dull bits cause a heavy load 
to be imposed upon the machine during the rest of the. 
cut or until they are renewed. The proper length of 
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bit gage is such that the cutter arm cuts with ample 
clearance until the time comes to reset the bits be- 
cause they have become dull. 

When rebuilding a chain, do not put new and old 
straps together at random, but rather match up the 
straps so that any pair of straps share the load equally. 
In other words, use two new or two old straps together. 

When repairing a chain while on the machine, make 
sure that something solid is placed under the cutter head 
so that the chain rivets will be drawn up tight. After 
putting a new rivet in the chain, its head should be 
cut off flush with the straps. High rivets cause heat- 
ing of the chain and rapid wear and possibly spreading 
of the chain guides. 


When riveting a cutter chain with a hand hammer, 


care must be taken as much es possible to only hammer 
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the rivet and to avoid striking the strap any more than 
is absolutely necessary. The reason for this is that min- 
ing-machine manufacturers are case-hardening their 
cutter chains and the hammering cn the straps is liable 
to crack the portions that are thus hardened. 

It is bad practice to let the chain continue in opera- 
tion with several dead lugs in it. As soon as there are 
two chain blocks that for some reason or other are un- 
able to hold cutter bits, it is a good policy to replace 
them. The absence of any bit generally causes the next 
one of the same position to do twice the intended amount 
of work, and therefore the whole mechanism is propor- 
tionally stressed an excessive amount. 

In general, the chain is really the toolholder of a coal- 
cutting machine and as such is worthy of close attention 
in order to insure continuous satisfactory operation. 


Coal Production 1n British Columbia 


oil, the production of coal in Canada is receiving more 

attention than ever before. British Columbia, as a 
field that is capable of considerable development, occu- 
pies an important position. 

Last year the province produced 2,495,893 tons of 
coal, this being some half million tons in excess of the 
previous year’s output. It is stated by the operators 
that the existing mines are easily capable of producing 
an additional million tons a year if the labor can be ob- 
tained. 

The production in 1916, compared with that of the 
year before, is given as follows in the latest returns 
of the Department of Mines: 


[: VIEW of the threatened serious shortage of fuel 


Tons, Tons, 


1916 1915 
(CORUAECORSP PTET Ne tee ca ci, Bes ae ge bo of taieicce a aes 2,495,893 1,972,580 
MERI CLA INU OOKE ce one nie Aiyals oe se teres se relele a 439,221 361,451 
PER Gi Gih os, © Se thee 6 caitenteele Ree ei eet ae ae 2,026,672 1,611,129 


Summarizing the provincial production of coal, the 
following table shows the estimated output for last 
year: 


Tons 
From Vancouver Island collieries... ................ Sa 1,510,456 
Pron Nicola and (SiniiaAmeens 5.0. sa. 3 bee ets i feoe es oe wave th: 104,548 
Brome Twa Geb GISLEACU Wen sa eea ofa Cat ne sie neces ae ye 880,889 


There was no coke production from the Nicola and 
Similkameen collieries. The Vancouver Island collieries 
produced 28,044 tons and the Crows’ Nest district col- 
lieries 242,431 tons. 

The net coal production for the year is above the pre- 
war standard, although not varying very much from that 
production. It would have been considerably greater 
had not the Crows’ Nest collieries met with a series of 
misfortunes during the year that interfered with pro- 
duction. In addition there was a serious shortage of 
labor and, in the latter part of the year, numerous labor 
troubles. 

The Vancouver Island collieries made a gross outpu‘ 
of 1,510,456 tons of coal, or about 489,000 tons more 
than in the previous year. The Western Fuel Co. mined 
about 560,000 tons of coal, an increase of some 144,000 
tons. 

In the city of Nanaimo, the Nanaimo colliery is 
entered by a shaft which is connected by underground 
workings with a shaft on Protection Island and also 


on Newcastle Island. The workings are at a depth ot 
from 600 to 1200 ft. and are very extensive, including 
a large submarine area. 

On the north side, both the Douglas and Newcastle 
seams are operated, but on the south side only the 
Douglas, or upper seam, is worked. The property has 
been in operation since 1881 and is still the largest pro- 
ducing mine in the province. 

The Reserve colliery is situated about 5 miles from 
Nanaimo and the Douglas seam is reached through two 
shafts, 950 ft. deep. The property became a producer 
in 1914, but development has been retarded by the 
faulted and much disturbed condition of the seam. 
It gives promise of being a large producer this year. 
Two collieries are operated by the Canadian Collieries, 
Ltd., situated at Cumberland, 70 miles north of 
Nanaimo, and Wellington-Extension at Extension, 6 
miles southwest of Nanaimo. 

The larger demand for bunker coal is reflected in the 
output of 453,122 tons, an increase of 192,000 tons, at 
Comox. At Extension, four mines were operated dur- 
ing the year, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, entered by a tunnel 5000 
ft. in length and No. 4 entered by a shaft. The output 
for the year was 262,377 tons, an increase of about 95,- 
000 tons, compared with the 1915 production. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., operated the 
South Wellington and Morden collieries; these are situ- 
ated about 6 miles south of Nanaimo and produced 155,- 
000 tons of coal during the past year, an increase of 
25,000 tons. 

A new slope was driven at the Morden shaft and the 
shaft bottom reconstructed at a point 13 ft. lower than 
the old temporary shaft bottom. This improvement 
makes a large output possible. 

The Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co. operates 
the New East Wellington colliery, situated 2 miles west 
of Nanaimo, and is working the old Wellington seam. 
The output for the past year was 79,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 31,000 tons over that of 1915, reflecting, in 
common with other companies on Vancouver Island, the 
general improvement in the business over the previous 
year. 

There were about 104,000 tons of coal produced in the 
Nicola and Similkameen coal fields last year, an increase 
of 5000 tons. Here, as on Vancouver Island, the demand 
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exceeded the output, which was hampered through 
shortage of labor. 

The Middlesboro colliery is estimated to have produced 
49,000 tons during the year, an increase of 1000 tons 
over that of 1915. The Inland Coal and Coke Co. pro- 
duced 380,000 tons, which is 4000 tons less than in the 
previous year. 

A new organization, known as the Merritt Collieries, 
Ltd., took over the holdings of the former Diamond 
Vale Co., situated at Merritt. 

In the Similkameen section the Princeton Coal and 
Land Co., situated at Princeton, was, as in the former 
year, the only producer. The output is estimated at 
24,500 tons, being an increase of 9000 tons over the 
previous year. 

There were only two companies producing in the East 
Kootenay last year—-the Crowsnest Pass Coal Co. and 
the Corbin Coal and Coke Company. 

There was mined in this district some 881,000 tons 
of coal, an increase of 28,000 tons over 1915. Of this 
tonnage, about 865,000 tons was used to make coke and 
yielded 242,431 tons of that commodity, an increase of 
2000 tons over that of the previous year. 

Owing to high prices prevailing for metals and the 
consequent activity of the metal mines and smelters, 
the demand for coal and coke from this district far ex- 
ceeded the output. 

The early portion of the year gave promise of a much 
larger production than was realized. Labor troubles in 
the latter part of the year seriously affected the output. 
An explosion in No. 3 east mine of the Michel colliery 
early in August cut off production for the rest of the 
year, and “bumps” in No. 1 east mine at Coal Creek 
seriously curtailed the output of that colliery. 


Milwaukee Coal Statistics for 1916 


The following data concerning the coal trade at Mil- 
waukee have been compiled by the local trade and com- 
merce at that place: 


COAL RECEIPTS AT MILWAUKEE FOR FIVE YEARS 











From 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Buftaloiy27 ee ONS oD0 984,968 950,701 1,028,491 834,131 
Rrieu:takis font is 224,915 194,525 191,646 153,602 367,527 
Oswegoses ore caste 62,953 103,466 88,509 79,150 64,213 
Cleveland........ 239,245 575,180 676,776 570,599 357,232 
Ashtabula... oso c 623,606 288,556 354,149 486,739 242,297 
Lorain See-e ye fo: . 447,620 642,922 576,868 722,098 766,897 
Sandusky......... Pe ool Zo 564,443 597,903 599,752 532,065 
Toledo * acne Santa ee 1,752,023 1,251,285 1,237,635 1,228,153 1,180,596 
Wairport: sch. oe ee 87,541 101,391 66,740 27,853 48,037 
Huron astern see 40,406 38,135 173,953 129,068 144,966 
Connéeautes: t)45- eee 077416 120,334 34,332 201,863 44,727 
Other ports -ho 44 fn ope Ce eee 1,366 } 402) ges ten Cees 

Total by lake... . 4,590,384 4,865,205 4,950,578 5,228,770 4,582,688 
‘Total by tail*}?. 2... 605,998 405,340 409,516 631,493 589,569 
Total receipts...... 5,196,382 5,270,545 5,360,094 5,860,263 5,172,257 
* Including car ferries. 

COAL SHIPMENTS FROM MILWAUKEE FOR THREE YEARS 

1916 1915 1914 

Shipped by Anthracite Bituminous Total Total Total 
Cry Mia Stites Ry inet 169,022 549,423 718,445 922,819 763,132 
CAN aW RY foe nthe 169,641 460,043 629,684 620,982 581,908 
Soo Line..... cp is chee 34,998 34,356 69,354 112,105 135,865 
Dig Mhpaee, kateb 3.7 3 |. 5 9 cee nee ae 60 60 490 5,345 
Potals tis Cee od is ope bie 373,661 1,043,882 1,417,543 1,656,396 1,486,250 

LAKE RECEIPTS OF COAL AT MILWAUKEE (TONS) 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Anthracite........ 853,217 1,088,434 1,061,704 1,153,406 973,388 1,013,907 
Bituminous....... 3,737,167 3,776,771 3,888,874 4,075,364 3,609,300 3,591,515 
Totals 4,590,384 4,865,205 4,950,578 5,228,770 4,582,688 4,605,422 
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WHOLESALE PRICES F.O.B. CARS IN 1916* AT MILWAUKEE 


Wyoming and 

Cross Creek Mine 

Anthracite, Poca- Cannel, Steam Coal Run 

Egg, Stove hontas Ken- Screened, per Ton Poca- 
Months and Nut Sereenedtucky Splint Hock. Yough. hontas 
January........ $6.85@7.10 $5.00 $6.75 ©$3)40 $3, 40 9$3740 $5.20 
February....... 6385@7. 105-00 (6575 3:40: 9535-40 eS. 40s 
March) eo scee 6585@7.10 5.005 "6°75 ~ 3540 “3. 40534040 
April: 2a 6:85@72 100) 5200." 6975 4 13::655 932 65.50 OD eset 
May 6: 70@6.95' "35.00 6475, 7 39659) 93: 65s COMO OU 
June 6, 80@7705 °-45500) 627593265, 6500 ees 0 
July. . 6.90@7715. 95200") 6,75) 3565-93650 3 Oo eee 
Augusts ase ete: 7. 00@7.25" 5200" 16..75, 963) 65505805 eS Ooo nO 
September...... LAV@I%35"- 55254 _ 6575" 3.90 535908 83 90mae To 
October ...... 7.10@7.35 5.35-60 6.75 4.25. 4.00. 4.00) 93.85 
November...... 7. 10@ 7435 * 96.354 76175: 6.5..00 75> 00s, O0mmomn0 
December...... 7.10@7.35 7505) 6.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 


* Reported by the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
FREIGHTS TO UPPER LAKE PORTS 


Lake freights on coal from Buffalo to principal upper 
Lake ports during the season of 1916, compared with 
those of 1915, were as follows per ton in cents: 


November: / 65:95 0). 65.92 50 24550390 0 40me0 
December. . 


To Chicago 
To Milwaukee No. Branch So. Branch To Duluth 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Months Cont. Wild Cont. Wild Cont. Wild Cont. Wild 

April. Wee. 0.35 0.35 0.30 0.45 0.45 9.40 0 50 0.50 0.45 0.30 0.30 0.30 
May.. (35) 239) 230.0645 45 740 505 500 45 Ome 30 
June wows 35 Toh Veoh) 45 85 .40 50 80 45735230 30 30 
July 35 ipo 2AW) 45 85 .40 50 90 45 .30 30 30 
AURUStHi sgt LD Ole eo O45 ee oe 4 > ORE OO) 45 .30 30 30 
Septembers’’ -23507. 85 9)50 7455 0. 905 e40F 125001. 06 45 .30 30 30 
October: ,.8 655509 85 250.6 4500090 8 AO ee 0NT 00 45 .30 30 30 

| : 
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The Shirker 


By RuFus T. STROHM 


He toils with one eye on the clock 

And notes the minutes swiftly flitting, 
And so he always leads the flock 

That throngs the exit gates at quitting. 
He hates the starting whistle’s chime 

That sounds of work and calls him to it, 
And never labors overtime 

Unless he knows he’s paid to do it. 


Square dealing as a working plant 

Is so old-fashioned he would spurn it; 
His motto reads ‘“‘Get all you can, 

But give the least you must, to earn it.” 
If he should chance to find a leak 

With profits daily wasting through it, 
He probably would scorn to speak, 

Because he isn’t paid to do it. 


He loafs along from day to day, 
Contented with his low position, 
Since drawing down his meager pay 
Is quite the height of his ambition. 
The thing that might be termed his brain 
Has gone to seed, if he but knew it, 
For he avoids all mental strain, 
Because he isn’t paid to do it. 


Until the day they close his eyes 
And summon in the undertaker, 
This foolish man will never rise 
Above the level of the faker. 
While hosts of others in the race 
Will seize the honors they’re pursuing, 
Because they strive to do with grace 
The things they aren’t paid for doing.—Power. 
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Iron Horse that Balked on Coal 


By EDGAR WHITE 
Macon, Mo. 

“If it hadn’t been for the war we might never have 
known how blamed big a thing coal was, with all the 
talk of ’lectricity and oil and gas. Everybody said 
coal was getting to be a has-been and—bang! She 
comes in again like a bombshell, and all on a sudden 
the scientists and newfangled power producers kow-tow 
to old King Coal worse’n ever. I told you so.” 

The big superheater that hauled the Limited in from 
Kansas City had just been rolled by the coal chutes 
at Brookfield, and Engineer Ben Woodlief, who had 
made the run on her, joined the little group of waiting 
men in the roundhouse office. 

“Of course, you did, Ben,” observed Jim McCarty, 
a retired East End man, with a gentle sarcasm, “and 
that’s the reason they didn’t yank out the fireboxes 
and put oil tanks in the tenders; but time was—and 
war time too—when coal wasn’t anything to brag about 
on the ‘Joe’ line. Ever hear about the ‘Seneca’ ?— 
Injun name that, but she was a good old teapot so 
long as they stuck to wood. When the other war came 
on, and the road got some big contracts to move troops 
and supplies for the Government, the big-wigs decided 
to try coal instead of wood. Some big beds had been 
discovered over in Bevier, and a young Englishman 
named Tom Wardell had figured it out for the road 
magnates that they’d just have to quit cutting down 
the forests so as to leave timber for tiers and bridges 
and houses and the like, and burn coal. You see, Tom 
had a coal mine, and he was naturally interested in 
the development of our underground resources. 

“The ‘Seneca’ was the goat. Up until then she had 
been the mildest and best mannered little toy steam 
engine you had ever seen, but when she understood 
she had been elected as the victim for that new ‘fool’ 
fuel experiment she got cross as a bear. An engine’s 
got feelin’s same as a cat or a dog or a—er—human. 
You needn’t laugh, you know it has! 

“The ‘Seneca’ was a steady old balloon-stack affair 
that ate her head off in wood on every run. They 
put two firemen in the cab the day they made the 
trial run with coal—one to load up the furnace and 
the other to poke a long bar in and stir up the fire. 
They thought if you didn’t keep the coal worked up 
the blaze might die down. But somehow the ‘Seneca’ 
just laid down on the job and sulked. The firemen had 
to clean out the grates half a dozen times on account 
of getting them choked up with clinkers, and they 
had to end up the run with wood. Then a mechanic 
climbed in and removed the clinkers with a chisel. It 
took the ’Seneca’ a day to make the run from Han- 
nibal to Brookfield, about 100 miles, and her reputation 
as a good engine was lost. Some of ’em laid it on 
to coal, declaring that sort of stuff wasn’t fit for a 
respectable machine to use. They said it had sulphur 
in it, and would pop like a gun, which was partly 
true, and that it made clinkers and: had such a villain- 
ous smell that it was an insult to passengers and the 
general public along the right-of-way. 

“But I guess President Bob Stewart and Superin- 
tendent Hayward knew what they were about, because 
they put their mechanics to overhauling all their 
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engines so as to make them coal burners, and even 
the ‘Seneca’ got good again when she was fixed to 
face the music. 

“The change of fuel put a lot of wood agents out 
of business, and there was a growl from one end of 
the line to the other, because there was a lot of them. 
They had figured coal would be too expensive, be- 
cause you had to go way down underground for it, 
and have all sorts of machinery and track to get it 
out. You see, this was a new country then and men 
had queer ideas about things. Some even opposed the 
building of the road. A man on the line who had been 
nominated for the legislature or congress or something 
took the stump on the anti-railroad platform. He told 
the people that.the cars would make such a noise they 
would scare the stock into fits; that a railroad would 
furnish an easy means for slaves to escape from the 
plantation, and the road could not be run more than 
six months in the year anyhow, because in the winter 
time the track would be covered with snow and mud, 
and that the stage coach drawn by horses would be 
the only thing you could depend on.”’ 

“Wonder what he would have said if somebody had 
suggested traveling in an airship?” thoughtfully re- 
marked Felix Allison, the pusher engineman at New 
Cambria. 

“More’n fifty years since the ‘Seneca’ took her 
medicine,” mused McCarty, ‘“‘and every year since that 
time somebody’s been printing pieces about a new 
power producer that’s going to put coal on the shelf 
alongside Indian arrow heads and flint-lock muskets, 
and she not only holds her own today but has well- 
nigh butted everything else out of the way when it 
comes to making the wheels go round.” 


COMING MEETINGS 
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American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 4 to 7 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting, Dec. 5 and 6, at Pittsburgh, Penn. Secretary, 
H. D. Mason, Jr., 541 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting, 
Dec. 14 and 15, at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Sec- 
retary, Charles W. Strickland, Sturgis, Kentucky. 
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First-Aid Training in Indiana During 1916 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


in Indiana during the year 1916 than at any time 

previous. The added support has come from the 
miners themselves. At present one out of every 25 
miners in the state has received first-aid training, and 
one in every 75 has successfully passed a test by com- 
peting at one or more first-aid meets in the state dur- 
ing the past year. Two teams competed in four 
contests during 1916; three out of the 16 teams com- 
peting in the National Safety Council first-aid meet 
at Detroit came from Indiana. 

If the men trained in first aid were proportionately 
distributed throughout all the mines, it would be highly 
gratifying. However, such is not the case. There are 
still miners’ locals and operators in Indiana who will 
not have anything to do with the first-aid movement. 
Other miners’ locals are enthusiastic and get results. 
In one mine one man out of every ten has been trained ; 
and there is a team in every machine district. 

The Vandalia Coal Co. is the pioneer operator in the 
first-aid movement in Indiana and still gives its usual 
support to the movement. The first contest west of 
Pennsylvania was held at Linton, Indiana. 

Credit for this enviable record must be given largely 
to the first-aid department financed by the Indiana Oper- 
ators’ Association, in charge of Dr. A. F. Knoefel, who 
has been supported in his movement to make every In- 
diana miner a first-aid man by H. I. Smith and G: T. 
Powell, of the United States Bureau of Mines, the mine 
inspectors of Indiana, and the United Mine Workers 
from the officials of District 11 down to the men in 
nearly every local in the state. 

One of the most important features necessary to 
maintain harmony at a first-aid meet is to have a corps 
of judges who may be classed as experts. The factors 
that go to make up this type of judge are that he be a 
medical man with a large experience in industrial sur- 
gery, that he be perfectly acquainted with the standard 
which should obtain in a first-aid contest, and that he 
should have officiated a number of times at such con- 
tests, as only by this means can he get the practical 
experience which is so necessary. Through Dr. Knoe- 
fel’s efforts a number of doctors in Indiana have inter- 
ested themselves in the work and are now very well 
qualified as judges. This is attested to by the fact that 
their services as judges have been called for in two 
adjacent states—lIllinois and Michigan. 


"Tin tnaian in first aid has received more support 


S AN example of the way in which the doctors of 

the state have rallied to the support of Dr. Knoefel 
may be mentioned the fact that the Sullivan County (In- 
diana) Medical Association held a first-aid meet on Nov. 
2. This is the first time in the history of the American 
medical profession that a medical society has been the 
sponsor of a first-aid meet. During the past year, 
six first-aid meets have been held under the latest stand- 
dards of the Bureau of Mines—five county meets and a 
state-wide meet. Doctors Scott, Wedel and Dunneg have 
officiated at five of them, Dr. Knoefel acting as chief 
judge at all. A number of other physicians have sup- 
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ported the movement by officiating at one or more of 
the six meets. 

Each problem given at the first-aid meets has had a 
safety lesson connected with it by explaining in detail 
how the accident occurred. This feature is very im- 
pressive, both in making the contestant a more careful 
man and in familiarizing him with the accidents that he 
may expect in the mine. It also appeals to the audience, 
as it gives them an idea of the hazards with which 
thoughtless or careless miners are confronted. 


HE miners who have taken an interest in the first- 

aid work and received first-aid training have often 
been of great assistance to their brother miners. A most 
praiseworthy and service-rendering feat was demon- 
strated at the time of the Bruceville mine explosion, 
when members of the team which won first place in the 
first annual Indiana first-aid meet held at Bicknell, 
Oct. 30, 1915, were among those who took the lead at 
every critical moment. Immediately after the explosion 
one of these men found himself one of a body of 25 men 
trapped by the smoke of the explosion. After making 
three unsuccessful attempts to get out through the 
smoke, he led the men back to a portion of the mine 
where the smoke had not reached, and directed the work 
of erecting stoppings to barricade themselves in. First 
a door was opened, short-circuiting the air, and then 
stoppings were built out of the material at hand, with 
the explanation that ‘the rescue men would get us 
within 48 hours.” They had selected in their inclosure 
a dip entry where water could be obtained. They col- 
lected as many dinner pails as they could hurriedly get 
together, then completed their barricade and waited in 
the best possible spirit until such time as they would 
be rescued. 

Another member of this prize-winning team was 
caught by the smoke almost before he could leave his 
working place. He and his buddy started to build a 
stopping with gob, the only material at hand, at the 
dead end of a cut-through driven from Room 8 to re- 
cover Rooms 1 and 2, which had caved. They had no 
sooner started this work when they noticed their broth- 
ers groping blindly through the smoke. They hailed 
each as he came by and drew him into their refuge cham- 
ber. Before a great while 17 men, two of whom belong 
to the first-aid team, were packed in this place, averag- 
ing only about 10 sq.ft. of floor space to the man. 

A third first-aid man, who was a member of the first- 
aid team from this company which competed in the 
second annual Indiana first-aid meet at Clinton, Ind., 
was going home to Bruceville at the time of the explo- 
sion. He was a fireboss and had just completed his 
shift. As soon as he heard of the explosion he imme- 
diately returned to the mine with a safety lamp and 
flashlight. While assisting in the recovery of two bod- 
ies in the main south, he learned from what section of 
the mine the different men had reached the surface, and 
found that no men had come out from the main east 
section of the mine. He immediately went into the main 
east entry and found the door open and a barricade 
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across the entry built of boards. He had the men tear 
down the brattice and lead out the 25 men from this 
group. There were still 17 men missing from the first 
and second north off the main east, but the smoke was 
much thicker in this entry than in the east. 

He went as far as possible with the aid of the safety 
lamp, then with the use of his flashlight. Leaving those 
that were with him, he pushed ahead through the smoke, 
and within 5 min. had examined the first rooms. He did 
not find anyone in them. This gave him hope that the 
men working in this place were not killed before being 
able to leave their working place. Just at that moment 
he heard the men behind the barricade talking, and went 
to their assistance and rescued them, having each man 
catch onto the man in front of him, and with the aid 
of the flashlight led them out to fresh air. Within two 
hours after the explosion these 42 men were all led to 
fresh air, which accounted 
for all the men who were 
missing, the explosion hav- 
ing claimed two dead and 
23 injured by burns. The 
helpful assistance of one 
man to another cannot be 
confined to these three men 
who had competed in the 
first-aid meets. There were 
many men who risked their 
lives to help. Communica- 
tion was not established 
with the men in the mine 
until an hour after the ex- 
plosion, when 17 burned 





THESE FIRST-AID TEAMS TOOK PART IN THE ANNUAL CONTESTS 


Upper illustration shows first-aid team from Bruceville in Indiana Annual First-Aid : 
In lower illustration is shown first-aid team from Crown Hill No. 3 mine, which 
competed in second annual Indiana First-Aid Meet at Clinton, Indiana. 


Clinton, Ind. 


men were hoisted on the first cage. Those on top were 
ready with first-aid material and rendered a great serv- 
ice before the supply of sterile bandages and picric 
acid gauze had been exhausted. The doctors were soon on 
the scene and completed the dressing of the injured, and 
those most badly burned were rushed to the hospital. 
The bandages applied to these men by the first-aiders 
were examined by the doctors, but the dressing had been 
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done so skillfully that it was not necessary to remove 
them after taking the men to the hospital. 

This article would not be complete without some ac- 
knowledgment of the work of Charlie Kenmuir, John 
Mosby, Robert Logan, Steve Arnott and Hughey Walker. 
These men were also among the local leaders in all the 
work done with rescue apparatus in sealing up the fire 
area starting from the explosion. 


New River’s Thousand-Dollar Club 


The New River Co., which operates in Fayette and 
Raleigh Counties in the heart of West Virginia, and 
whose directing head is Col. S. A. Scott, has formed 
at each of its many mines what is known as the “Thou- 
sand-Dollar Club.” 

The ten best miners at each mine for any two-weeks’ 


























period are given a cash 
bonus if their earnings ex- 
ceed $1000. At the close of 
each semi-monthly pay peri- 
od a statement is issued 
from each of the mines 
showing the names of the 
ten men earning the high- 
est wages together with the 
amount earned by each. 
This is then published in 
one of the county papers. 
This plan has been quite 
successful in increasing the 
tonnage. 

A recent report, showing 
the earnings of the best ten 
men at the company’s sev- 
eral mines for two weeks, 
is as follows: Lochgelly, 
$781.96; Prudence, $636.34; Whipple, $1032.02; Mac- 
Donald, $690.59; Harvey, $969.26; Scarbro, $834.25; 
Carlisle, $941.57; Summerlee, $1092.20; Collins, $783.92. 

It will be noted that only two mines, the Whipple and 
the Summerlee, managed to secure a place as $1000 
earners. But this earning involves an average wage of 
$200 per month for 10 men, which is a large income for 
a man in a semiskilled employment. 
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Some Schemes and Devices 
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FIG. 1. SIMPLE DEVICE THAT TURNS THE 
NAILS IN TOP OF NAIL KEG 











FIG. 3. HOLDING FINISHED WORK 
IN A ROUGH-JAWED VISE 


FIG. 5. SHORT PIPE NIPPLES 
ARE EASILY THREADED BY 
MBANS OF THIS HOLDER 





| 
FIG. 4. THIS WILL TURN ANY 
HANDWHEEL ANYWHERE 
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FIG. 6. THE SIZE OF THE KEY MAKES NO FIG. 7. VINEGAR IS A CHEAP BUT EFFECTIVE 
DIFFERENCE WITH THIS KEY PULLER ; MEANS TO LOCK A NUT 
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for Use About the Mine 
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FIG. 3. THIS GATE WILL STAY OPEN OR CLOSED FIG. 9. AN EFFECTIVE TEMPORARY 
CONNECTING-ROD REPAIR 





FIG. 12. WITH THIS DEVICE 
WATER MAY BE STEAM- 
HEATED WITHOUT NOISE 


FIG. 10. OILER FROM NIPPLE, 
LOCKNUTS, WASHERS,- TIN 
CAN AND PIECE OF WICK 






FIG. 11. A VALVE MAY BE 


OPENED OR CLOSED BY 
A KNOTTED ROPE 
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FIG. 13. THIS SIMPLE DEVICE EASILY FIG. 14. OLD SCREEN AND BENT RODS MAKE A 
OPERATED AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY VALVE CONVENIENT STOCK RACK 
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Caging Arrangements at Deep Coal Mines 


By ROLAND 


Johannesburg, 





SYNOPSIS —/n deep mines it has been found 
necessary to hoist more than one ca, at a time 
and to decrease so far as possible the time re- 
quired in loading and unloading the cage. For 
this purpose, several devices have been perfected, 
some being automatic in operation while others 
employ hydraulic or other power. 





N DEEP collieries, where much time is necessarily 
| spent by the cages traveling in the shafts, various ar- 

rangements have been designed to reduce the time 
occupied in loading and unloading the cages at the sur- 
face and shaft bottoms. 

As mines have increased in depth it has been found 
necessary to increase the number of cars hauled per 
trip, either by placing the cars side by side or adding 
to the number of cage decks. At a depth of 1000 
ft., at least a double-decked cage would be used, at a 
depth of say 1500 ft., probably three decks would be 
employed, and from a depth of 2000 to 3000 ft. at least 
a four-decked cage would be necessary, it being assumed 
that in each case two loaded cars would be carried 
on each deck. 


TIME CONSUMED IN 1500-FT. SHAFT 


Take, for instance, a shaft 1500 ft. deep. The time 
consumed in hoisting may be as much as 50 sec.; and 
if each deck is loaded separately and three decks used, 
the time occupied in loading may possibly be 25 sec., 
so that half the time spent in winding would be taken 
up in loading and unloading the cages. If during 
these operations there was any delay, either at the 
top or bottom of the shaft, the time would be corre- 
spondingly increased. 

It is evident that in an instance like this an output 
of 1000 tons per day would be the maximum obtainable; 
and if an output of 1500 tons per day was required, 
the best way to achieve that object would be to ac- 
celerate the loading and unloading arrangements. It 
is quite possible in an instance like this to reduce the 
time necessary for hoisting, loading and unloading 
from 75 to 60 sec., and perhaps less; and in that case 
the 1500 tons required in a day of 8 hours would be 
easily obtained. 

It would perhaps be advisable to deal with the time- 
saving appliances, first, as they pertain to the loading 
and unloading of double-decked cages, and afterward 
to their connection with three- or four-decked cages. 

In Coal Age of July 29, 1916, Gaston Libiez asked 
whether it was not possible for some system to be ar- 
ranged whereby the cager at the pit bottom could load 
his double-decked cage independently of the surface, 
and thereby avoid the necessity of having to signal to 
the engineer to move the cage in order to load the 
second deck. Two replies to this inquiry were pub- 
lished. One of these, by William Norris (Coal Age, 
Aug. 26, 1916), went rather fully into the subject and 
gave many details in explanation of the system. There 
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are, however, more ways than the one he mentioned for 
attaining the same object, one of which will also save 
time in the loading and unloading of double-decked 
cages. It is when the shafts attain a depth of from 
say 2000 to 3000 ft. that the need arises for the use 
of cages with more decks than two and the employ- 
ment of time-saving appliances becomes imperatively 
necessary. 

If the cage has only two decks, independent load- 
ing may be attained and much time saved by having 
a platform to correspond with the upper deck at both 
the surface and shaft bottom. At the surface the 
platform need be only of sufficient area to accommodate 
the cars required. The loading and unloading of the 
two decks at the surface and pit bottom is carried out 
by hand simultaneously at the two different levels. 

The usual procedure adopted on the surface platform 
is to place the two loaded cars in a cage, located on 
the loaded side of the shaft for that purpose, the cage 
being then lowered to the bottom level. This lifts 
another cage on the empty side of the shaft contain- 
ing two empty cars, needed for the shaft cage on its 
next trip. The empty cage is so constructed that its 
weight is sufficient to bring the other cage to the plat- 
form level when required. This work is being carried 
out while the cages are traveling in the shaft. 

There are several different ways of removing the 
loaded cars from the upper »latform and supplying it 
with empty cars. Steam hoists or creepers may be 
employed, but the method described above is automatic 
and generally used where power is unavailable. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD 


Of course, to derive the full benefit from this method, 
there must be a corresponding arrangement at the shaft 
bottom. Generally, it is easy to arrange different load- 
ing levels at the shaft bottom, and if necessary the 
arrangement can be readily reversed by placing the 
additional loading level underfoot instead of overhead, 
as at the surface. The advantages of this method are 
its simplicity and safety, as no loose rope is required 
either at the surface or at the pit bottom, to permit 
the loading of the double-decked cage. The foregoing 
method, in conjunction with the movable platform 
hereinafter described, can also be used in deep shafts, 
thus reducing the time of loading the cages 50 per cent. 

Another method of loading decked cages at the pit 
bottom independently of the surface is to have a mov- 
able platform at the car level at the pit bottom. This 
platform, which may be operated by brakes or hydraulic 
power, is suspended at the pit-bottom level by chains 
passing over pulleys. The platform is connected with 
balance weights in a pit and is worked by an ordinary 
brake. 

The balance weights are arranged to bring the empty 
platform to the pit-bottom level, where it covers up the 
sump. The platform, being at the pit-bottom level on 
its descent receives the bottom deck of the cage. This 
is loaded with full cars in the usual way. Then the 
cager, by means of the brake, lowers the partly loaded 
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cage to the next deck to be loaded and repeats this 
operation until all the decks are full. The signal is 
then given the engineer to take the loaded cage away. 

The cager is thus able to load the cage independently 
of the surface, where it may be noted the top deck is 
loaded first and in reverse order to that at the pit 
bottom. The engineer is also free to attend to the 
surface movements of the cage without having to wait 
for signals from the pit bottom, until such time as 
the bottom cager has completed his loading operations. 

If preferred and practicable, the platform at the pit 
bottom may be worked by hydraulic pressure, either 
by utilizing the water collected at a level in the shaft 
or by using other accumulations; but the brake system 
is generally employed because it is the simplest and 
least liable to get out of order. 

Great care must be exercised at the pit bottom when 
the loading of the cage is completed to see that the 
detaching hook is not fouled in the cage chains and 
also that the cage chains are in proper order before 
the loaded cage is signaled away from the shaft bottom. 
For want of this precaution several serious accidents 
have been known to occur. In deep shafts, where heavy 
loads are hauled, this precaution is absolutely necessary. 


IMPROVED METHODS NECESSARY IN DEEP SHAFTS 


When shaft depths are excessive, say from 2000 to 
3000 ft., it becomes necessary to improve upon the 
foregoing methods and adopt more accelerated means 
for loading and unloading the cages. It is necessary 
in many European collieries to obtain at least 2000 
tons per day from depths of over 2000 ft., and in such 
cases it is necessary that in the hoisting, loading and 
unloading of cages as little time as possible be lost. 

Years ago George Fowler, of Nottingham, England, 
introduced a hydraulic method of loading and unloading 
colliery cages which, with few improvements, is yet in 
use in very deep shafts. Both the surface and shaft- 
bottom arrangements are the same in principle except 
that at the shaft bottom it is possible to utilize the 
water behind the curbing as a source of motive power. 
As surface and pit-bottom arrangements are practically 
the same, one description—that for the top landing— 
will answer for both. 

The principle of Fowler’s hydraulic arrangement is 
to empty and charge the cage at one operation, no 
matter how many decks the cage may possess. To 
insure this a cage with the necessary decks is provide 
on both sides of the shaft cage, one to receive the loaded 
cars the other to contain the empties, before being 
forced by hydraulic rams onto the cage which travels 
in the shaft. On a cage with three decks, the upper 
one will be landed at the surface level and changed 
by hand in the ordinary way, while the other two 
decks will be changed by machinery. The two lower 
decks of the shaft cage have corresponding decks, in 
a receiving and charging cage, on the full and empty 
sides of the shaft cage. These two cages are worked 
by vertical hydraulic rams. The one on the full side 
receives the loaded cars from the shaft cage, while the 
one on the empty side contains the empty cars intended 
to replace the full ones brought to the surface by the 
shaft cage. Horizontal rams placed in rear of the 
empty side cage are brought into use to propel the 
empty cars into the shaft cage, and at the same time 
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to force the loaded cars out of the shaft cage into the 
receiving cage on the full side of the shaft. 

While this is being done the top deck of the shaft 
cage is being changed by hand. This movement com- 
pleted, the horizontal rams are withdrawn and the 
receiving and charging cages elevated by vertical rams, 
to be emptied and charged in readiness for the next 
operation. 

It must be noted that for each cage traveling in the 
shaft a separate receiving and charging cage must be 
provided. The time taken to load and unload a decked 
cage by this method, no matter of how many decks, 
is generally 5 to 10 sec. One man works both the 
vertical and horizontal rams for the loading and empty- 
ing of the various cages, while during the 5 sec. the 
horizontal rams are in motion one man attends to the 
catches. He is afterward free to look after the com- 
pletion of the operation throughout the time the cages 
are traveling in the shaft. 


Pennsylvania Mines Relatively Safe 


Statistics showing the production, fatalities, fatali- 
ties per 1000 employees, fatalities per 1,000,000 tons 
produced and the production per fatality in the bitu- 
minous mines of the United States as compared with the 
bituminous mines of Pennsylvania for eighteen years, 
1899 to 1916 inclusive: 


Fatalities 


er To- 
1,000 Per duction 


Em- 1,000,000 _ per 


Production Employees ployees Tons Fatality 
United States  4,049,573,236 5,553,711 DN Ose Sone SS 187,767 
(Bituminous) 
Pennsylvania 2,281,924,184 2,956,363 8,460 2.86 3.71 269,731 
(Bituminous) 


If the average fatalities in the bituminous mines of 
the United States outside of Pennsylvania had been 
2.86 per 1000 employees as is the case in Pennsylvania 
instead of 3.88, the number of fatalities would have 
been 15,774 instead of 21,567, a reduction of 5793, or 
26.86 per cent. decrease. 

If the fatalities in the bituminous mines of Pennsyl- 
vania had been 3.88 per 1000 employees as is the case 
in the bituminous mines of the United States instead 
of 2.86, the number would have been 11,470 instead of 
8460, an increase of 3010 or 35.58 per cent. 

Statistics showing the production, fatalities, fatali- 
ties per 1000 employees, fatalities per 1,000,000 tons 
produced and the production per fatality in the bitu- 
minous mines of the United States as compared with 
the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania for eighteen 
years, 1899 to 1916 inclusive: 


Fatalities 


Pro- 
1,000 Per duction 
Em- 1,000,000 per 


Production Employees ployees Tons Fatality 
United States  4,049,573,236 5,553,711 21 DOT ES) OG Heo. 33 187,767 
(Bituminous) 
Pennsylvania 1,394,656,847 2,951,604 10;230) 324755 7.34 136,330 


(Anthracite) 

If the average fatalities in the bituminous mines of 
the United States outside of Pennsylvania had been 
3.47 per 1000 employees instead of 3.88, the number 
would have been 19,271 instead of 21,567, a difference 
of 2296, or 10.65 per cent. decrease. 

If the fatalities in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania had been 3.88 per 1000 employees instead of 3.47, 
the number would have been 11,452 instead of 10,230, a 
difference of 1222, or 11.95 per cent. increase. 
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War Industries To Get Coal 


What is regarded as one of the most important 
proclamations emanating from the Fuel Administra- 
tion reads as follows: 


The matter of transportation is receiving immediate con- 
sideration by the Fuel Administration, in conjunction with 
the Railway War Board, and other agencies, in the direc- 
tion of taking action to relieve the present congested con- 
dition of transportation, which is seriously interfering with 
the production and shipment of coal, in that the railroads 
are unable to handle promptly the coal offered for trans- 
portation and the return of the empty cars to the mines. 

Action will undoubtedly be necessary in the immediate 
future in the direction of curtailing shipments to plants 
using coal in the production of nonessentials. This will be 
undertaken by curtailment, rather than elimination, in order 
that the general situation will be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible. The improvements in transportation which must be 
accomplished, together with the curtailment of shipments of 
coal to nonessential industries, to a limited extent, will pro- 
vide sufficient coal for the railroads, munition plants, public 
utilities and domestic requirements. 

The transportation problem can only be relieved by the 
reduction in the amount of freight the railroads shall be 
called on to handle. The reduction of shipments of coal 
will accomplish this, in that it will remove from the rails 
the per cent. of coal covered by such reduction, and will 
accomplish a proportionate reduction in the amount of 
products to be moved as a result of such curtailment. 

The Government’s war requirements have been provided, 
and attention is now being given to the various steel plants 
and plants manufacturing Government munitions and other 
supplies. 

The requirements of public utilities are being arranged 
for on a permanent basis. Also the domestic requirements. 

Special arrangements have been made to provide coal for 
shipbuilding plants, which will insure the operation of these 
plants on a 100 per cent. basis, in so far as the supply of 
coal is concerned. The same applies to the aéroplane pro- 
gram. 


New Coke Price Order 


To keep the record straight, and to provide for 
differentials, Dr. Garfield has made an announcement 
as to coke prices. The price of coke, which was fixed 
at $6 by agreement with the War Industries Board, 
and which was approved by the President, was arranged 
without consulting Dr. Garfield, it is understood. His 
announcement as to coke prices is as follows: 


The maximum prices for coke made in ovens, without by- 
product recovery, east of the Mississippi River, shall be as 
follows: 


Blast-furnace} coke <7 .:./):) 2 ia a eee $6.00 
Foundry. coke; (2-hr. selected... ssa, ce ee 7.00 
Crushed coke, over 1-in, size!.i) ee. 7.30 


The maximum prices for various grades of beehive coke 
made in districts other than that described heretofore shall 
bear the same ratio to the established price of the coal from 
which the coke is made as the average contract prices of 
the same grades of coke had to the average contract prices 
of coal during the years 1912 and 1913. 
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In each case the price shall be understood as the price 
per ton of 2000 lb., f.o.b. cars at the plant where coke is 
manufactured. 

All the maximum prices mentioned herein shall apply to 
car lots sold to consumers or to dealers for wagon delivery; 
any commissions paid to selling agencies or margins allowed 
to jobbers shall be paid by the vendors and shall not be 
added to the prices established hereby. 

In all cases where wagon deliveries are made, either by 
the coke producer or by dealers, a reasonable charge for 
such handling and delivery may be made; such charge shall 
be subject to approval of the state fuel administrator. 


Jobber’s Commission May Now Be 
Added to Contract Price 


Hard as it was to convince Dr. Garfield that his 
order with regard to coal bought under contract prior 
to the President’s order was unfair, the jobbers finally 
succeeded in getting him to allow the sale of such coal 
at the contract price plus the jobbers’ commission as 
fixed by the President. In effect the order provides as 
follows: 

1. The jobber must establish to the satisfaction of the 
fuel administrator of the state in which he desires to sell 
the coal that his contract is bona fide and enforceable and 
made prior to the date of the President’s order. 

2. He must give proof. of the amount of coal still unsold 
under his contract and state the names, addresses and occu- 
pation of the persons to whom he proposes to sell. 


3. The state administrator shall, however, have the right 
to specify the persons to whom the coal must be sold and 


‘ the jobbers must undertake to sell the coal to such persons 


and in such amounts as the state administrator may desig- 
nate. 

4. The price at which the coal shall be sold shall not 
exceed the contract price plus the amount of the jobber’s 
commission as fixed in the President’s order. 

5. If the contract is not proved to be bona fide and en- 
forceable, the coal may not be sold in excess of the price 
fixed in the President’s order, plus the jobber’s commission. 


What Central Pennsylvania Is Doing 


C. E. Lesher makes some interesting observations 
with regard to the possible capacity of the mines in 
central Pennsylvania in connection with his weekly coal 
report. He says: 


Because of their proximity to the large industrial terri- 
tory of the North Atlantic and New England States, the 
coal fields of central Pennsylvania are now under extreme 
pressure to meet the demand for fuel. The 494 mines in- 
cluded in this report produced 823,454 net tons of coal 
during the week ended Oct. 27. If each of these mines had 
been able to operate six full days, their production at the 
same rate and with the same number of men would have 
been 1,099,500 net tons. If the cars had been available, 
these mines could have loaded 281,800 tons more than were 
loaded. In the aggregate these 494 mines operated but 4.5 
days out of 6; in some districts on some roads full time 
a reer in others the average was as low as 1.5 days 
out of six. 
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New Prices for Wagon Mines 


To meet a demand from both consumers and opera- 
tors, the Fuel Administrator has amended his order 
with regard to direct deliveries from wagon and other 
mines. The new order reads: 


Coal sold at a mine to be delivered direct to the consumer 
by wagon or truck may be sold at a price f.o.b. mines, to be 
fixed by the local fuel administration committee in the com- 
munity in which the coal is delivered for consumption, sub- 
ject to the approval of the state fuel administrator. Such 
local committee shall also in such cases fix the haulage rates 
ed be charged where the coal is delivered by the mine oper- 
ator. 


This amends the order of Oct. 4, which read: 


Coal delivered direct to the consumer from the mine by 
wagon or truck (whether from wagon mines or other mines) 
shall be sold at not more than the prices fixed by the Presi- 
cane and the Fuel Administrator plus the actual cost of 

auling. 


Every Miner Must Have a License 


Any person in the United States found with ex- 
plosives in his possession after Nov. 15, and who does 
not have a license issued by the Federal Government 
showing the purpose for which the explosives are to 
be used, will be arrested at once and fined up to $5000 
or sent to prison for one year. If the circumstances 
warrant, the person may be fined $5000 and in addition 
given the one year in prison. 

This is the principal clause in a war measure passed 
by the last Congress which is now being put into effect 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
which bureau has been charged with its enforcement. 
Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, a well-known coal 
operator familiar with the use of explosives, large 
amounts of which are used in the coal-mining industry, 
has been appointed by Secretary of the Interior Lane 
to act as assistant to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Van H. Manning, in the enforcement of the 
law. 4 

The law provides that everyone who handles ex- 
plosives must have a license. The manufacturer, the 
importer and the exporter must have licenses issued by 
the Bureau of Mines in Washington. The seller of 
explosives and the purchaser of explosives must also 
have licenses, these to be issued generally by county 
clerks, or other local officers who are authorized to ad- 
minister oaths. There will be at least one licensing 
officer in each county, and more agents will be de- 
signated if the county is sufficiently large to warrant it. 
Tf a state has laws providing for a system of licensing 
persons manufacturing, storing, selling or using ex- 
plosives, the state officials authorized to issue such state 
licenses shall be designated as Federal licensing agents; 
also city officials qualified to issue city explosives 
licenses will be given authority to issue Federal licenses. 
A Federal license will not relieve any person from 
securing licenses required under state laws and local 
ordinances. 

In each state there will be appointed a state explo- 
sives inspector, who will represent the Bureau of Mines 
in the administration of the law within the state. 

Only citizens of the United States or of countries 
friendly to the United States and the Allies may so 
obtain licenses. Contractors, mining companies, quarry- 
men and others using large quantities of explosives, 
which are handled by employees, may issue explosives 
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to their employees only through those employees holding 
a license, called a foreman’s license. 

The purchaser of dynamite, in obtaining a license, 
must state definitely what the explosive is to be used 
for and will be held accountable for its use as stated 
and the return of any explosives that may be left. With 
the strict enforcement of this law, the Federal authori- 
ties hope to prevent explosives falling into the hands 
of evilly-disposed persons and to put a stop to all fur- 
ther dynamite plots. 


It having proved to be a physical impossibility to 
license a’! users of explosives prior to Nov. 15, when the 
law becomes effective, Francis S. Peabody, assistant to 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines in charge of ex- 
plosives, has urged that “business as usual” be continued 
to the end that there may be no loss of coal or metal 
production as a consequence. 


On and after Nov. 15, all manufacturers, vendors, fore- 
men, exporters, importers and analysts who deal with ex- 
plosives or ingredients of explosives shall keep an itemized 
record of sales, issues or other disposition made of explosives 
and ingredients, pending receipt of detailed instructions and 
the securing of necessary licenses required by law. 


More than 2000 persons have been designated to issue 
licenses. In most counties it only has been necessary 
to designate one person for this duty, but in some 
counties many more have been designated. In several 
Pennsylvania counties fifteen have been found nec- 
essary. 

Detailed instructions to licensors are to be sent out 
within a few days. A few of the paragraphs from 
these rather extended instructions are as follows: 


13. Appearance in Person—Every applicant for a license 
must appear in person before the licensor. In the case of 
firms, associations, societies and corporations desiring a 
license for purchasing or vending explosives, or in the case 
of educational institutions applying for the analyst’s, inves- 
tigator’s or educator’s license, the application may be pre- 
sented by and the license issued to the properly qualified 
officer of such firm, association, society, corporation or in- 
stitution, and the license shall be made out in the name of 
the firm, association, society, corporation or institution; but 
a foreman’s license shall be issued upon presentation of the 
application of the foreman in person and shall be issued to 
the foreman in person, as foreman of the designated indi- 
vidual, firm, association, society or corporation. A corpo- 
ration official applying for the license for a corporation and 
a foreman applying for a foreman’s license should present 
proper credentials to show his official capacity. The word 
“foreman” as used in the regulations designates the person 
actually issuing explosives from the explosives magazine 
and any other person who may be designated by his com- 
pany to see that explosives are taken by a workman only 
to points necessary to the carrying on of his duties and that 
unused explosives are returned to a safe place, whether or 
not this man is known at the mine or plant or carried on 
the payrolls under the title of “foreman.” 

14. Citizenship—The law specifies that an applicant “shall 
state under oath his place of birth, whether native born or 
naturalized citizen of the United States of America; if a 
naturalized citizen, the date and place of naturalization.” 
In the case of corporations, firms and associations, the na- 
tionality of the controlling stockholders must be indicated. 
Licenses will not be issued to enemy aliens or to subjects 
of a country allied with an enemy of the United States; or to 
a corporation, firm or association where its controlling 
stockholders or members are enemy aliens or subjects of a 
country allied with an enemy of the United States. 


WITH WAR INDUSTRIES operated on the present basis, 
the shortage of coal in the United States is approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 tons a year. That amount must be 
provided by the curtailment of nonessential production 
and reduced consumption in the home, if the nation is 
to do its full duty. 
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The Labor Situation 
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General Labor Review 


News from almost all parts of the United States seems 
to indicate that coal labor is going to be after a while as 
loyal in accepting an increase in wage from Dr. Garfield 
as the operators were in accepting a cut in pisces from the 
same official. One would have thought that men who re- 
ceived an increase of 39 per cent. in day wage would be 
willing to make all manner of guarantees to be satisfied 
with that wage. 

A disinterested person would have expected that a keen 
sense of obligation to the public would have existed among 
men who were granted a 39 per cent. advance to meet about 
a 10 per cent. increase in cost of living and who were given 
that increase in face of a contract which prohibited them 
from demanding any increase at all. But in many quarters 
it has not been so. Only after several strikes and many pro- 
tests has the new contract been put into effect. With the 
operators it is different. They cut prices voluntarily once, 
they accepted Dr. Garfield’s (or should it be President 
Wilson’s?) cut without question. Noblesse oblige, they 
argued, and went on working like patriots. 


Mine Worker Offends and Operator Is Blamed 


The daily press still abuses the operator because the 
miner is recalcitrant, but after a while the miner will be 
reasonable and it will not be thought well then to abuse 
anyone. It is hoped that the change in the heart of the 
miner will come soon—so soon that the operator will escape 
the greater part of the punishment that he would otherwise 
bear vicariously for the obstinacy of the mine worker. 

The anthracite conference that commenced on Nov. 8 
appears likely to last some time. The mine workers want 
not only more wages but the closed shop. The Fuel Admin- 
istrator is sidestepping as usual. In an official bulletin of 
Nov. 9 he says: 

Operators and miners representing the anthracite fields 
of Pennsylvania called upon Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield last night. No demand for increased miners’ 
wages was discussed. The representatives of the miners 
and operators will work out a new wage agreement in a 
conference that will be continued in Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of the Fuel Administration will be present at 
these conferences, but will not become parties to the agree- 
ment. 


As Usual Fuel Administrator Temporizes 


So Garfield will not say that wages are to be increased in 
the anthracite region as much as in the bituminous region, 
though the need is at least as great; he will not promise to 
give countervailing price increases. He will sit mum and 
let mine workers and operators battle for a scale, then he 
will let them petition him a while for an increase in price. 
Why not come out from the first with some definite decision ? 
The duty of the administrator is to administrate. It is his 
office to discuss wages. He is not appointed to be a mere 
spectator when a decision is asked of him. 

In central and western Pennsylvania there is little change 
in the labor situation. The men are a little more ready to 
work now that the wage increase is granted. The nonunion 
fields have granted increases similar to those conceded in 
the union field. However, the Connellsville region is a law 
to itself. The mine workers in that region received an 
increase in October, so it was a little too much to give them 
an increase such as union fields enjoyed. 

To be more specific, on Nov. 9 the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
announced a general wage advance effective the following 
day, Saturday, Nov. 10. This advance will be granted doubt- 
less by all the Connellsville operators. 

The advance granted on Oct. 1 raised the mining and 
loading rate from $2 to $2.16 per 100 bu. of room-and-rib 
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coal. On the same date the rate for inside laborers was 
increased from $3 a day to $3.25. Now the first rate is 
increased to $2.29 and the day rate for inside laborers raised 
to $4.15. The advance in mining and loading room-and-rib 
coal is 6 per cent., whereas the day workers receive an in- 
crease of 28 per cent. 

The strike on the Salisbury branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Ry., in Somerset County, seems to be coming to an 
end. The men were striking for union recognition. The 
increase in wage seems to have appeased them and they are 
going back to work. 

Delegations from Ohio, Utah and the Jellico, Tenn., fields 
have been in Washington during the past week discussing 
wage agreements. 


Southwestern Miners Take Disloyal Course 


The news from the Southwest is not gratifying. There 
the penalty clause ordered by Dr. Garfield is most unpopular, 
D. A. Frampton, president of the Missouri branch of the 
United Mine Workers of America, declared the clause “the 
most unjust and unreasonable ever written in any contract.” 
He added, however, “But it is another question whether we 
can oppose the Government official charged with the fuel 
output for the nation at war.” 

At 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 14, after a spirited de- 
bate, the mine workers of five Southwestern states in con- 
vention at Kansas City voted, by a majority of 18, to reject 
the automatic penalty clause which the Government demands 
shall be inserted in the agreement between the operators 
and the mine workers. This adverse vote was followed by a 
successful motion in favor of the agreement made between 
mine workers and operators at the October conference, an 
agreement not satisfactory to Dr. Garfield. 

D. A. Frampton, to whom reference has just been made, 
and John Wilkinson, the president of the Oklahoma branch 
of the United Mine Workers, made strong appeals for na- 
tional loyalty in speeches championing the penalty clause. 
Earlier in the convention Frampton, as just noted, con- 
demned the clause. He had also condemned the international 
officers of the union for approving it. Though these two 
presidents are won over by the administration, Alex Howat, 
president of the Kansas mine workers, still opposes the 
penalty clause. On going to press the miners are contin- 
uing their session to frame a course of action. 

On Nov. 7 the operators and mine workers of the New 
River and Winding Gulf districts made an agreement at 
Thurmond, W. Va., providing the increases specified in the 
Washington agreement and accepting the penalty clause, 
which stipulates that no strike or stoppage of work shall 
occur at any mine until the question in dispute shall have 
been considered and fully disposed of; and in the event that 
any officer of the United Mine Workers of America or other 
employee at the mine should cause a mine or any part of a 
mine to shut down in violation of the agreement made Apr. 
1, 1915, then each member of the United Mine Workers or 
other employee except those continuing at work shall have 
deducted from his earnings the sum of $1 per day for each 
day or part of a day he remains idle. On the other hand, 
an operator locking out the men for the purpose of forcing 
an agreement over a grievance is made subject to a fine of 
$1 per employee for each day or part of a day the mine or 
any part of the mine is thrown idle. 

On Nov. 3 representatives of the United Mine Workers 
in Daviess, Ohio, Muhlenberg, Christian and McLean Coun- 
ties, in western Kentucky, met to arrange for an increase in 
wage in which practically all the mine workers in western 
Kentucky will share. Only one operating company in 
Daviess County is opposing the unionization of its working: 
men, and a strike of union men in other mines in the county 
is threatened unless an agreement is effected. 
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More Wages and Closed Shop 


Of course, the anthracite mine workers want an increase 
in wages to accord with that just granted in the bituminous 
regions. From all accounts, the operators are quite willing 
to grant it if they can get the right to recoup themselves 
by a fair increase in prices. In fact, the operators stand to 
gain by any increase in wages that will assure them that 
their mine forces will not be depleted by rival industries 
nor mentally disturbed by stories regarding the more gen- 
erous payment received by those who have temporarily left 
the mines. 


Anthracite Men Make Closed Shop Leading Issue 


So the conference between anthracite operators and mine 
workers at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., naturally 
loses much of its public interest. The wage increase is the 
cause of the conference, but hardly an issue, for the de- 
termination on the part of the mine workers to seek a closed 
shop is the issue, and yet not the cause of the conference. 

An informal discussion at their hotel of the case to be 
presented by the mine workers was held on the morning of 
Nov. 8. In the afternoon the union men and the employers, 
through their representatives, went into conference, Samuel 
D. Warriner, president of the Anthracite Board of Concil- 
iation and president of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
occupying the chair, and James A. Gorman, the secretary 
of the conciliation board, serving as secretary of the confer- 
ence. Mr. Warriner made an address of welcome; other- 
wise none of the operators had anything to say during the 
progress of the session. 


Future Prices Urged as Reason for Increase 


The presidents of the three districts—John T. Dempsey, 
District No. 1; Thomas Kennedy, District No. 7, and James 
Matthews, District No. 9—in succession presented their 
case to the operators, pleading the increased cost of living. 
They argued that wages should be increased not only be- 
cause prices of necessaries are high, but because they were 
almost sure to go higher. There was no disposition to pre- 
sent the argument as an ultimatum, though it is almost 
certain that if the increase in wage is not granted the mine 
workers will refuse to be bound by their contract. They 
have not arrived as yet to the moral exaltation that enables 
a man to keep a contract to his hurt. 

The upshot of the preliminary session of the conference 
was the appointment of a smaller and therefore more man- 
ageable body—the joint committee—composed of three dis- 
trict presidents and three representatives of the operators. 
The operators on the committee are S. D. Warriner, afore- 
said; W. J. Richards, the president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., and W. L. Connell, president of 
the Connell Anthracite Company. 


Go To See Dr. Garfield, Who Passes the Buck 


The joint committee realizes that the whole question of 
wage increases rests neither with the mine workers nor with 
the operators, but with the Fuel Administrator, Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield; both parties may propose, but in the end the 
Fuel Administration disposes. So as the disposition of both 
parties has been to accept an arrangement declared satis- 
factory in the bituminous region by Dr. Garfield, not so 
much in words as in his official acts, there seemed no good 
reason to beat about the bush in seeking- an adjustment in 
the anthracite region. There could hardly be any talk of 
collusion between the contracting parties, so they took the 
matter to Dr. Garfield direct just as soon as the joint com- 
mittee was formed, but without any result. Dr. Garfield 
as usual was not ready to declare his purposes, but wanted 
the mine workers and operators to reach a conclusion among 
themselves. 


Men Strike Regardless of Penalty 


The value of the penalty clause in the new contract is not 
going to remain untested long. Probably it will not work 
better now than it has in the past. It may get a lot of credit 
due rightly to other causes, including—in the East especially 
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—the patriotism of the mine workers, but it will hardly keep 
the men steadily at their work. 

The mine workers of Illinois promised by their represen- 
tatives and sureties that they would accept the penalty 
clause “in the spirit of the agreement entered into between 
the operators and miners at Washington, Oct. 5, 1917. But 
with the ink barely dry the promise not to strike is already 
violated at one mine. 

The men at the mine of the People’s Coal Co., Lebanon, 
lll., struck on Nov. 8 because they wanted their wages raised 
from Oct. 29 though their contract provided the increase 
from Nov. 1. The mine workers say with some truth that 
the operators received a 45c. increase on Oct. 29 and there- 
fore could afford to give the mine workers the increase from 
that date. But surely the men had no right to strike for 
something for which their contract did not provide. It is 
true many operators did more wisely and liberally than the 
People’s Coal Co. They granted the increase in wage so 
that it synchronized with the increase in price. 


Strike Just as Futile as It Was Unpatriotic 


Nothing is more futile than this strike for something to 
which the men could not prove title and which at best 
could only be worth a $5 bill to each individual. A day’s 
idleness even without the fine would rob the striker of 
the whole amount thus sought. The mine workers demanded 
that the company refund the 45c. of the increased price that 
has been collected of customers. Should this be done they 
agreed to continue at work—until, of course, they want to 
strike again. They did not receive a satisfactory reply and 
so refused to enter the mine. Dan Pollock, of Belleville, a 
union leader, ordered them to return to work pending a 
ruling on the matter, and they are now back in their work- 
ing places. 

The officials of the company declare that they will not 
collect the fines until the wage question has been settled. 
In this they violate their agreement as we read it and lay 
themselves open to a fine. The mine is small and unimport- 
ant. The trouble is merely symptomatic and in itself entirely 
negligible. 


Peoria Men Protest Against Penalty Clause 


The following facts are more vital. Thirty-five unions 
met a few days ago at Peoria, a point quite distant from 
Lebanon, which is near St. Louis, in St. Clair County. They 
passed resolutions protesting against the penalty provision. 
Five Peoria local unions were censured for voting to accept 
the clause. Petitions are being circulated throughout the 
State in opposition to the penalty provision. 

From all of which indications it would appear that the 
penalty will work but badly in the State of Illinois. As a 
corrective, patriotism alone remains, but is it too severe to 
say that patriotism is at a low ebb in the mine villages of 
that state? The way in which it has broken down under 
the strain of self-interest appears to prove it. 


Only a Sleeping Clause Would Satisfy Them 


In the contract made in the year 1916, applicable to 
Peoria County and St. Clair County among others, appear 
clauses 20b, ec and d, as follows: 


(b) Any employee or employees guilty of throwing a 
mine idle or of materially reducing the output of a mine, 
by failure to continue at work in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this agreement, for the purpose of enforcing some 
demand in violation of this agreement or to force a decision 
in some case in dispute by methods other than as provided 
for herein, shall be fined $5 each. For the same offense 
other than to enforce such demand or such decision, he or 
they shall be fined $1 each forgeach day so idle. 

(c) Any operator who shall lock out all or any material 
part of his employees in order to enforce some condition in 
violation of this agreement shall be fined $100. 

(d) All fines collected as above shall be paid, one-half to 
the state treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America 
and one-half to the secretary-treasurer of the coal operators’ 
association concerned, and under no circumstances shall any 
fines so collected be refunded except when mutually agreed 
to by the two organizations. 


It is clear therefore that the penalty clause is nothing 
new. The mine workers have nothing against it whatever— 
except its enforcement. 
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S THE war progresses, we are gradually suiting 

the pupils of our eyes to the profundity of its 
darkness. At one time, the public was told by one of 
the officials called to assist in the prosecution of indus- 
try during the war that municipalities should go on 
with their roadwork and building as usual, so as to 
keep everybody employed. No one is arguing in that 
way now. Everybody now knows that public and pri- 
vate buildings and utilities must only be erected where 
they are needed for the prosecution of some new war 
industry or to provide for its extension. 
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The talk is now all in favor of sumptuary laws. Soon 
unnecessary house building and needless house decora- 
tion will be forbidden. The boys are in huts, and till the 
war is over we shall be disposed to live in huts with 
them, though like them we shall live in what comfort 
we find at, hand near the forefront of the work we are 
undertaking. 

%*% * * 

HE banks compelled to choose between industries 

when granting their credits will cut off those indus- 
tries which just now serve no great national purpose. 
So long as only these industries suffer by the large in- 
vestments of the banks in Liberty Bonds, few will re- 
gret the change. It is true that the large restriction of 
credits, the larger investments in securities by the banks 
in lieu of cash holdings and the reduction in the value 
of industrial stocks and bonds would, under normal 
conditions, shake the credit of our banking system. In 
the present crisis, however, despite all these unfavorable 
conditions, it is likely the banks will get stronger and 
safer than ever. 

They are buying Liberty Bonds in large quantities, 
and these pay a fair rate of interest. If there is a run 
on any bank, the Liberty Bonds can be sold without loss 
or difficulty at par or almost par value, or the bank 
can even pay them out in lieu of currency. This tends 
to steady the banks. They have never before held so 
many really high-grade bonds as they do today. These 
bonds are so good that no bank could lose if it came 
to the aid of the crippled bank to the full measure of 
the Liberty Bonds held. 

So while the large purchases of Liberty Bonds for 
Private aecount and for the account of small purchasers 
might seem a strain on our finances, it seems far more 
likely that they will do more to strengthen them than 
did the institution of the Federal Reserve Boards. A 
large amount of cash capital has been invested by the 
banks with perfect safety because it has been possible 
to replace cash balances by the safest of all securities. 


There are many peoplé who hesitate between buy- 
ing Liberty Bonds and paying off debts. There is 
really little or no choice between either principle of ac- 
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tion. The man who pays off a debt enables the bank 
to buy Liberty Bonds and so contributes his quota to 
victory. It is the man who saves who helps the nation 
to win the war—no matter whether his savings go to 
buy Liberty Bonds or the stocks of war-worthy indus- 
tries. Financially, little matters but saving. Within 
limits our penuriousness can’ excusably be pushed so far 
that when the war is ended our buildings and our plants 
will be in sad need of overhauling. 

HE working man and his employer are not simply 

to be asked for a large production. The need of the 
nation requires them not only to produce more, but 
to limit their consumption of nonessentials. In fact, 
operators will fail to do their duty if they do not suc- 
ceed in inducing the mine workers to buy Liberty Bonds 
with, or place in the bank, every cent of the wage in- 
crease. And this saving should commence at once. It 
was unfortunate that the Liberty Bond campaign was 
over just a few hours before the increase in wage was 
granted to the mine worker. 

It is to be feared that the mine employees will get 
shaken down to the new wage without considering its 
bearing on the Liberty Loan. Some will work as stead- 
ily as ever, will make more money and will spend it all. 
They will get habituated to the new scale of living. 
Others will work less steadily and make just what they 
did and become habituated to shorter hours of work; 
whereas all should work harder than ever, make more 
money, spend less—not more—and have a part in the 
national victory. 

HE man who only produces more and consumes 

more is not advancing the nation at all. For every 

step he goes forward, he takes a step backward. It is not 

the tonnage of a mine that counts; it is the balance 

sheet at the end of the year that tells the tale. So it is 

not so much output that we as a nation need, as excess 
of output over domestic needs. 
* * * 

Clearly then, we must bring these domestic needs 
down to the irreducible minimum and put the output 
up to its maximum figure. This will not be done till 
the mine workers and other working men keep ever be- 
fore their minds either Liberty Bonds or the shortly-to- 
be-issued war saving certificates. The purchase of these 
securities must be made the object of all the work in 
the mine and the factory, and must regulate the conduct 
of all the affairs in the home. 

* * % 

As the warrior thinks of victory and lives in its 
achievement, so the miner must think in terms of finan- 
cial prudence and live for the purpose of buying the 
securities offered by the Government. His work, like 
the work of the soldier, is measured in terms of the 
assistance he is giving to victory. 
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Produce the Coal 


ARLY in the present world conflict the statement 

was made that coal would decide the struggle. The 
force of this statement may at first be obscure, but it 
is probably none the less true. 

This is admittedly a war of machinery—a war, not 
only of battleships and railroads, but of manufactur- 
ing resources, of motor trucks and tractors and tanks. 
It is safe to say that practically all of the world’s coal 
is produced by the countries now engaged in the titanic 
struggle. It is significant that almost the first move of 
the enemy was to seize the coal fields of Belgium and 
northern France. The next was to overrun the oil fields 
of Rumania. The vandal Hun thus gained control of 
the fuel resources of Continental Europe, with the ex- 
ception of the coal- and oil-producing regions of Russia. 

The Russian coal fields are not far removed from 
those of the Teutonic allies, and should the deluded 
Muscovite in the senseless ardor of his pacificism con- 
clude the peace which he now thinks he wants, it is 
probable that either these fields or their product would 
fall into the hands of the Central Powers. From the 
world-production standpoint they are fortunately in- 
significant. The Russian oil fields, on the other hand, 
are so remote from the enemy’s territory as to be fairly 
safe from at least immediate seizure. 

We, of course, know not what has been the output 
of enemy coal mines—original and captured—since the 
war began. It is probable, however, that the output has 
not at least materially increased and has quite possibly 
decreased since the commencement of hostilities, be- 
cause of the military requirements for men proving a 
serious drain upon all industry. 

Of the many nations now arrayed against Prussianism, 
the United States is by far the greatest producer of 
coal. It is probable that during the current year this 
country will produce in the neighborhood of one-half 
the output of the entire world. It is doubtful if the Cen- 
tral Powers will mine more than 20 per cent. of the 
world’s output. The balance will be made up almost 
entirely by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Japan 
and China. Thus about 80 per cent. of the world’s coal 
this year will be mined by this country or its allies, 
while only about 20 per cent. will be produced by the 
enemy. 

If production were the only consideration, it will be 
readily seen what a predominance would exist in favor 
of the Allies. Unfortunately, Germany’s coal lies close 
at hand and is immediately available, requiring little 
transportation. In order to be available to France and 
Italy, ours, on the other hand, as well as that of Great 
Britain, or any of the other of our allies, must be trans- 
ported over seas. From the military standpoint, also, 
Germany makes much more efficient use of its coal than 
we do, since a much larger proportion of it is coked with 
recovery of the byproducts, many of which, such as 
. trinitrotoluol, are military necessities. We and our al- 
lies are thus at a disadvantage: 

Since it takes coal to transport coal, or any other 
commodity, either by sea or land, and since our biggest 
problem today is one of transportation, it devolves upon 
each of us to produce as much coal as possible. An 
abundant coal production will undoubtedly shorten the 
war. Every day that hostilities are shortened means 
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the saving of the lives of some of our boys “over there.” 
He who for any reason whatever, therefore, fails to pro- 
duce daily all the coal that he possibly can, lengthens the 
war, contributes to a needless sacrifice of life and 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy. 


“Down in a Coal Mine, Underneath 


the Ground”’ 


LOT of maudlin-rubbish is written about the coal 

miner and is peddled by him around the country 
for public consumption. But every job has its favorite 
“wheeze.” The editor is prone to write rubbish about 
the miseries of his work; and as he sometimes writes 
it well, it is read, if not just exactly believed. Yet he 
has his tribulations also. 

Similarly, the miner has many troubles; but among 
them is not having to go underground or being deprived, 
like some ‘Prisoner of Chillon,” of the light of day and 
a breath of the upper air. For, once a mine worker 
always a mine worker. Miners may leave the mine for a 
while, but if they once enter it to work, it always “gets 
them.” They are not content out of it. 

This seems strange to a layman. He thinks it a 
peculiar fascination, but it is not. The miner likes the 
mine as the citizen of the Golden Gate likes California. 
The equable temperature of a mine gives the miner 
no unpleasant surprises. 

At some of the smaller mines, it is customary to 
take men from the inside of the mine to help the sur- 
veyor when helpers are needed. One would think these 
poor benighted denizens of the subterranean regions 
would be delighted to change the darkness for the day, 
but surveyors tell us that were it not for fear of dis- 
missal or from a desire to oblige, they could not get 
a single man to drag a chain tape under a summer sun 
or during the winter’s frost. They also say that the 
mine worker as a chainman in summer has an unquench- 
able thirst. He cannot accustom himself to the parching 
effect of a warm summer day. 

And so he goes to the surface work unwillingly, 
though his poem about “Down in a Coal Mine, Under- 
neath the Ground” may be recited with moving pathos, 
at work, at rest or in union councils. 

One would think, to hear it, that the mine worker 
would leave tomorrow for the farm if only he had a 
chance. But he doesn’t, though as a rule there are 
farms a-begging, as the company has a lot of farms 
it wants tilled the title to which it did not really seek, 
but which it acquired as a protection against damage 
suits or as a means of securing the coal which could not 
be bought as a separate possession. 

Seldom does the miner seek a change, so his annoy- 
ances are not considerable. He lives to a good age 
unless a falling rock or an explosion cuts his life off 
prematurely. 

To most mining men the hours spent traveling to and 
from work are the most harassing he endures. The long 
trip to the mine in the oppressive heat of summer or in 
the chill morning air, and the equally long trip home in 
the sultriness of the declining midsummer day, are his 
principal troubles. The oven-like heat that assails him 
at the mine or shaft mouth is by no means welcome. 
His mine clothing is usually either too heavy or scant 
to be comfortable under the ruling surface conditions. 
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Miner Gardeners Do Their Bit 


The mine workers of the Winding Gulf Colliery Co., 
Winding Gulf, Raleigh County, West Virginia, have 
been extremely energetic in the planting of gardens, 
E. C. Berkeley, the superintendent, being an enthusiast 
on that subject. <A prize display of the product was 
made and finally shipped to Beckley, the county seat, 
where it was placed in the Raleigh County Bank for al- 
most two weeks. It attracted much attention and fur- 
nished a valuable tribute to the ability and patriotism 
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of the gardeners of the village of Winding Gulf. We 
honor and appreciate too little those who do well, and 
then wonder how their tribe decreases. Men will rarely 
be found to do things well so long as the public by its 
indifference inadequately recognizes the industry of its 
benefactors. The Winding Gulf Colliery Co. and Mr. 
Berkeley are determined that due honor shall be paid to 
those who by their energetic work add to the food sup- 
ply that is so great a need during the war. 


GROWN IN A MINE GARDEN, 


What One Company Is Doing 
for Its Employees * 
By ESTHER B. SCHUBERTt 


Hopewell, Virginia 
Nestled in the beautiful mountains of McDowell 
County, West Virginia, are the homes of many employees 
of the United States Coal and Coke Co. The company 
has always contended that a man’s efficiency in his work 
will improve in direct proportion to the betterment of 
his living conditions. In other words, provide a man 





*Paper prepared for submission to the Southwestern West 
Virginia Round Table, Welch, West Virginia. 

yj Welfare worker, United States Coal and Coke Co., Gary, West 
Virginia. 


with proper living conditions, and his work will benefit. 
The workman, his wife and his children will have better 
health, thus insuring steady work for the man and hap- 
pier and more congenial homelife for his family. 

The homes that the United States Coal and Coke Co. 
provides for its employees are well built. They are fin- 
ished with plaster inside, and the woodwork is painted. 
These houses are far above the average coal miner’s 
homes, being lighted with electricity, and each house has 
running water supplied by a deep well system. The 
houses are of two, three, four and six rooms, the rents 
being reasonable, depending upon the size of the house. 
The houses are inspected regularly by a house repair- 
man, who makes necessary repairs. The company also 
employs a sanitary inspector, who inspects the sanitary 
conditions around the homes. The results noted from 
these inspections are very gratifying, the homes always 
being in good condition, and the general sanitation 
around them very good. 


HONOR TO THOSE WHO DECORATE VILLAGES 


The company encourages the occupant of the house to 
beautify the lawn and to grow a vegetable garden. 
Prizes are offered for the best flower and vegetable 
gardens on each plant, thereby stimulating interest. A 
good vegetable garden means that the high cost of liv- 
ing is reduced, and insures the employee fresh vege- 
tables during the hot summer months. In many cases 
enough vegetables are grown to supply the summer needs 
and to allow the canning of sufficient to supply the fam- 
ily during the winter months. Interest is stimulated 
in the growing of flower gardens, and the general ap- 
pearance of the town is better and brighter. The dull, 
gloomy look of the usual mining town disappears, and 
in its stead rises the fresh, bright, sweet-smelling 
flowers; and the beautiful green lawns replace the clay 
and coal dirt. 

For more than three years the company has employed 
a welfare worker, whose duty it is to look after the wel- 
fare of the many families. She makes regular visits to 
the 1063 homes, comprising the company’s 12 plants. 
The object of these visits is to teach the mothers clean- 
liness, the proper preparation of food, the proper method 
of clothing the children, the proper ventilation of the 
home and how to care for the sick. To be successful in 
this work, the welfare worker must first win the confi- 
dence of the mother. This is done in various ways, usu- 
ally through the children. For instance, the welfare 
worker often takes one of these little ones with his 
clothing and face so dirty that he does not even look 
human, gives him a bath, arranges his hair, and in fact 
dresses him as he should be. 

The pride of the mother is aroused by seeing him 
neat and clean, and she consequently makes a greater 
effort to keep the family clean and better dressed. Once 
you have won the heart of the mother, you have her co- 
operation for all time. In many cases the foreign homes 
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reveal customs harking back to ancient times; for in- 
stance, that of binding the infant to a board by yards 
and yards of cloth, and unbinding it only once a day. 
These parents act under the false idea that this method 
makes the baby straight and strong, though several 
deaths have been traced to this custom. 

The welfare worker must win the confidence of the 
mother before she will be permitted to unbind the baby 
for even a short time. It often takes many visits at 
various hours of the day and night to succeed in getting 
the baby unbound. Once the mother is made to realize 
the danger of this practice, and the child is dressed as 
an American child, she never resorts to this cruel 
method again. It is interesting to go to a home where 
this practice was once in force and note the proud ex- 
pression on the face of the parents when they say, “Me 
got ’Merica baby.” 


How SHALL HOUSEWIVES KNowW WITHOUT TEACHERS? 


The company has furnished two of the three-roomed 
cottages as model homes. They are cozy and comfort- 
able and were furnished at a total cost of $115 each. 
The welfare worker holds regular classes for the moth- 
ers and children respectively, the average attendance 
of the mothers being twenty, composed often of ten 
different nationalities. This means that the teaching 
must be done largely by demonstration. The mothers 
are taught what and how to buy for the home, and how 
to sew and cook. The children are also taught to sew 
and cook, and it is interesting to note that the foreign 
boys do not consider it beneath their “boyish dignity” 
to learn to cut and make their own waists, attaining a 
proficiency to even working the buttonholes. Several 
of the boys are better ‘“seamstresses” than some of the 
girls. On Sunday the boys and girls gather at the model 
cottages to enjoy the papers and magazines, and to learn 
their Sunday-school lesson. These homes are open at 
any and those in control are ready at all times to advise 
the employees on any subject possible. 

It stands to reason that sooner or later the employees 
realize that the company is doing this for their better- 
ment, and it does not take long for the “doubting 
Thomases” to fall in with those who are already deriv- 
ing the benefits, and to take advantage of this great 
work, which is absolutely without cost to them. 

America has been rightly spoken of as “the melting 
pot of the world,” and the United States Coal and Coke 
Co. cannot be extended too much praise for playing 
this part in the making of future Americans. 
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Human Equipment Comes First 


The tipple that is illustrated in Fig. 1 is perhaps 
not a marvelous exhibit of mining engineering, but the 
scene at the foot of the tipple shows clearly that with 
the White Star Mining Co. ‘Women and children first’’ 
is now the slogan not only of the sea and of peril, but 
of the land and normal times. 

We wonder if this White Star concern is a marine 
company that it takes its name from a large trans- 


FIG. 1. PLAYGROUND OF THE WHITE STAR MINING CO. 


atlantic firm, has so much care for the women and chil- 
dren, and calls its town Merrimac? Whatever it is, its care 
for playgrounds marks a welcome change in viewpoint. 
No country is ever great if it neglects in any way the 
quality of its best product—the boys and girls who must 
carry on later its industry and government. 

The surroundings of a-tipple are neither the cleanest 
or the safest of places for a playground, but in extenu- 
ation it may be said that at the foot of the mountains 
of West Virginia there is hardly any room for a choice 
of sites, as level ground is hard to find. Too often the 
houses are perched on steep side hills—this being the 
penalty for the privilege of living in one of the most 
beautiful states in the Union. 





FIG. 2. 


A PLANT IN THE POCAHONTAS REGION WHERE GOOD CARE IS TAKEN OF THE NEEDS OF THE KIDDIES 
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Legal Decisions 
Abstracted by A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Coal Plant Operations as a Nuisance—The business of con- 
ducting a colliery being a lawful one, the owner is not liable for 
incidental annoyances to near-by property owners, if the plant 
be operated in the ordinary way, and the usual precautions to 
avoid unnecessary annoyance to near-by property owners be 
adopted and maintained. Even when a colliery is operated in 
such manner as to constitute a nuisance, a complaining property 
owner must show that he‘sustains peculiar injury not common 
to the public at large before he can maintain suit in his own 
name to abate the conditions complained of. (Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, Alexander vs. Wilkes-Barre Anthracite Coal Co., 
98 Atlantic Reporter, 794.) 


Remedies of Parties to Coal-Mining Leases—A court cannot 
order specific performance of a coal-mining lease, as by com- 
pelling the lessee to mine and remove coal under the contract; 
the only remedy of either party for a breach of the contract or 
for fraud is a cancellation of the lease and a claim for damages. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit: Brown- 
ing vs. Boswell; 215 Federal Reporter, 826.) 


Concurring Causes of Mine Explosion—When a coal operator 
permits dust to accumulate in a mine in violation of state law, 
he may be held responsible for death of a miner in an explosion 
of such dust, although the immediate cause of the accident may 
have been carelessness of coemployees of decedent in the manner 
in which they prepared and fired shots. (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, Great Western Coal and Coke Co. vs. Cunningham, 143 
Pacific Reporter, 26.) In another decision handed down by the 
same court in a companion case, Great Western Coal and Coke 
Co. vs. Coffman, page 30, it is held that an employee cannot be 
deemed to have assumed the risk of being injured through his 
employer’s failure to comply with statutory safety requirements. 


Injury Caused by Falling Coal—Where a large piece of coal 
was permitted by a driver employed by a coal company to fall 
from a wagon which he was unloading and roll down a hillside 
where it struck plaintiff, negligence on the part of the driver may 
be presumed from the occurrence of the accident, rendering the 
company liable, especially if, on account of the presence of sev- 
eral people below, the danger of permitting coal to fall was appar- 
ent. (Utah Supreme Court, Furkovich vs. Bingham Coal and 
Lumber Co., 143 Pacific Reporter, 121.) 


Safety of Platform as Working Place—A coal company’s em- 
ployee, who was directed to work on a platform on a tipple in 
the construction of an alteration, was entitled to assume that 
the company had used ordinary care to make the place reasonably 
safe, except so far as there may have been an obvious defect in 
the platform, and was not bound to make an inspection of the 
place before proceeding to work. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Interstate Coal Co. vs. Shelton, 169 Southwestern Reporter, 546.) 


Effect of Illinois Mine Law—The duty of an Illinois operator 
to have its mine examined and dangerous places marked in the 
interest of safety of its employees extends to a case where 
men are engaged in cleaning up a mine after a suspension of 
operations for several months, although they perform their work 
under general directions from the mine examiner to make dan- 
gerous places safe. (Illinois Supreme Court, Wilson vs. Danville 
Collieries Coal Co., 106 Northeastern Reporter, 194.) 


Causal Connection Between Negligence and Injury—A miner 
was injured through falling of a rock while he was reaching in 
the sump of a shaft to remove the wheel of a car, after it had 
just come off because the linchpin on the axle had been per- 
mitted to remain off. Held that there was no such direct con- 
nection between any negligence of the operator in failing to see 
that the linchpin was in place and the accident as to permit re- 
covery against the operator for the injury on the ground of such 
negligence. (Jenkins vs. La Salle County Carbon Coal Co., 106 
Northeastern Reporter, 186.) [In this case the Illinois Supreme 
Court reversed a decision of the Illinois Appellate Court to which 
reference has been made elsewhere in this department of ‘Coal 
Age” as holding that the negligence might be deemed to be the 
actionable cause of the accident—Editor. ] 
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Damages for Wrongtully Removing Coal—In a suit to recover 
for wrongful removal of coal from plaintiff’s lands by plaintiff, 
the value of such coal in place is properly estimated upon the 
basis of so much per ton, if it appears that through the location 
of the coal, its proximity to mining operations and its accessibility 
to market, it had a market value for operating purposes at a 
certain price per ton. (Hilty vs. Saltsburg Coal Mining Co., 55 
Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports, 104.) 


Injury Caused by Descending Cage—There can be no recovery 
for death of a miner who was crushed by a descending cage in 
a shaft, where he attempted to pass under it, the place being 
adequately lighted and he having been thoroughly acquainted 
with the surrounding conditions. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Budnar vs. Mineral Railroad and Mining Co., 91 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 944.) 


Right to Mechanie’s Lien for Furnishing Coal—A retail coal 
dealer who furnishes coal for use by a building contractor in oper- 
ating hoists, ete., is entitled to enforce a mechanic’s lien under the 
laws of Minnesota against the property for the improvement of 
which the fuel is so used. (Minnesota Supreme Court, Johnson 
vs. Starret, 149 Northwestern Reporter, 6.) fs 


Injury Caused by Falling Lump of Coal—Where a miner was 
injured through fall of a lump of coal while he was at work at 
the bottom of a compartment of a shaft, the operator may be 
held liable for the accident, if it appears that the accident was 
directly attributable to negligence in overloading cars sent up 
in the other compartment of the shaft, or in carelessly omitting 
to take proper precautions to avoid such accidents. (Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, Osage Coal and Mining Co. vs. Miozrany, 143 
Pacific Reporter, 185.) 


Injury to Occupant of Coal Company House—A person who 
occupied a coal company’s house cannot recover for injury re- 
ceived by a defective condition of certain premises, without show- 
ing, not only that the condition was one under the control of 
the company, but that it knew of, or in the exercise of ordinary 
care, ought to have known of, the defective condition, (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Amburgy vs. Pond Creek Coal Co., 169 
Southwestern Reporter, 855.) 


When Negligence Is Presumed—Negligence of an operator in 
failing to maintain a mine roof in reasonably safe condition will 
be presumed from the fact that slate fell from it at a point 
where it was the operator’s duty to maintain the roof in reasonably 
safe condition, if it appears that the miner injured by the fall 
has done nothing which could have caused the accident. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Main Jellico Mountain Coal Co. vs. 
Young, 169 Southwestern Reporter, 841.) 


Duty to Prop Mine Roofs in Kentucky—The Kentucky law 
respecting furnishing of caps and props by operators for the 
support of mine roofs does not prevent the duty of propping 
roofs being placed upon either the miners or the operator, as may 
be determined by agreement or custom. Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Denney vs. Old Diamond Coal Co., 169 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 1016.) 


Liability of Coal Mine Receiver—A receiver of a coal-mining 
company is not liable for loss incurred in operations under the 
receivership, unless the same is attributable to some fault on 
his part. (Arkansas Supreme Court, German National Bank vs. 
Young, 169 Southwestern Reporter, 1178.) 


Safety of Employees in Coal Unloading—In affirming judgment 
for defendant employer in a suit for injury to an employee who 
fell off a stage while assisting in unloading coal from a vessel, 
under circumstances which tended to show that the i1atter was 
intoxicated, cand that that, and not claimed defective condition 
of the stage, produced the accident, it is held: “It is the un- 
doubted rule that it is the duty of the master to use reasonable 
eare to provide a reasonably safe place for his servant to work 
in. It is also the rule that the servant assumes the risks which 
are ordinarily incident to his employment, and such other risks 
as are known to him, or which, by the exercise of ordinary care, 
he ought to know. He assumes the obvious risks. These prin- 
ciples have been declared so many times that citation of authori- 
ties is unnecessary. (Maine Supreme Judicial Court, Lindsay vs. 
Spear, 91 Atlantic Reporter, 981.) 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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VULCAN LOCOMOTIVE USED AT STRIPPING OF NEW LOCOMOTIVE STARTING INTO AN ENTRY OF McGREGOR 
ENTERPRISE COAL CO., NEAR MARION, ILLINOIS COAL CO., SLAGLE, WEST VIRGINIA 





THEY DRIVE ’EM ANYWHERE THESE DAYS 


The much-abused Ford automobile has been driven all over the face of the earth, but we believe the first one to venture into 
a coal mine is shown in this photograph, which was taken in Wyoming, at the Monarch mine of the Monarch Coal Mining Co; 
Incidentally, the Monarch company operates in the thickest bituminous coal in the United States: At the point where the picture 
was taken 18 ft. of the seam has been taken out, leaving a balance of 16 ft. that will be recovered later 
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Miners and the War 


Letter No. 1—Looking over my file of Coal Age, 
recently, I chanced to find, among the letters suggest- 
ing different methods of improving the coal industry, 
Vol. 10, p. 507, one of my own, expressing the belief 
that the thing most needed was Government control 
through a commission. With the becoming modesty 
that is so characteristic of all mining men, I may be 
pardoned for referring, here, to my suggestion of a 
year ago, since the developments in the present war 
crisis have confirmed its truth. 

The statement, made at that time, reads as follows: 

The greatest need in the coal industry, today, is a national 
governmental (not political) commission, with substate 
commissions, which would first inventory the coal resources 
of the nation and then regulate the coal output so that 
conservation would be an absolute necessity. The power of 
this commission should be extended over prices and distri- 
bution in such a manner that thin-seam coal could success- 
fully compete with the rich veins and a prohibitive premium 
put on the wasteful methods, which are often unprofitably 
devastating our rich coal fields through practices based on 
unscientific distribution. 

The prediction was one that could hardly be expected 
to be fulfilled within the short space of a year. Candid- 
ly, I had no such’ expectation myself, but felt safe in 
the thought that anybody can generalize on a proposi- 
tion and get away with it at the time, although, like 
the chickens, it may come home to roost. A suggestion 
that the greatest need in the coal industry is that all 
miners should instinctively put the interests of their 
employers above their own, and, likewise, that all opera- 
tors should regard the welfare of their employees as the 
primary consideration, rather than making dividends 
for stockholders, one would have said would have had 
a better chance of being realized than the one made in 
my letter a year ago. 


ANALYZING POST-BELLUM CONDITIONS 


However, putting the prediction aside, we are now 
face to face with the fact that the Government has ap- 
pointed a national commission authorized to enforce 
regulations almost identical with those just mentioned. 
It is evident that this was deemed essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and the greatest need 
of the coal industry, as being the base of all operations. 

The question naturally arises, now, What may the 
coal-mining industry expect when the war has ended 
and the Kaiser and his cultured cutthroats are eternally 
buried in the gob, where they will be squeezed into ob- 
livion by the weight of the condemnation of four-fifths 
of the world? In other words, What will be the sequel 
to the Governmental regulations of coal mining when 
the dove of peace again holds sway? 

Although our energies are, now, wholly directed 
toward the winning of the war, it may not be regarded 
as too previous to give thought to this important ques- 
tion. Let me suggest that it is possible that the demand 
for coal, during the period of readjustment following 
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the termination of the war, will be as great as if not 
greater than at the present time. Any discussion that 
will tend to clarify that situation and minimize the 
difficulties that it may be expected such a condition 
will present will be of interest to all mining men and 
the community at large. | 

To start such a discussion, allow me to suggest that, 
in spite of the somewhat chaotic condition of tle coal 
industry at the present time, Governmental regulation 
of the mining and distribution of coal supplies through- 
out the country possesses the following advantages: 

1. Government regulation will bring the producer and 
the consumer into a closer relationship. 

2. The need of conservation of all fuel supplies will 
be impressed on both the producer and the consumer 
alike, in a manner that could not otherwise be fully 
realized. 

8. The difficulties of seasonal demands for fuel and 
car shortage will be minimized. 

4. Uniform accounting methods will be established 
that will increase the value of statistical reports from 
all coal-mining states and districts. 

5. Differences between capital and labor will be mini- 
mized. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope that they 
will lead to others of equal importance that will bring 
the entire present and prospective situation clearly to 
view, so that its possibilities and probabilities can be 
thoroughly discussed. P. L. MATHEWS. 

Santo Tomas, Tex. 


Test of a Man’s Capability 


Letter No. 3—‘‘Mule Driver,” in his letter, Coal Age, 
Oct. 18, p. 642, seems to imply that the foreman who 
can judge correctly as to the capability of men to drive 
a mule or perform other work in a mine is a qualified 
mine foreman. But, that same foreman may be defi- 
cient in many things that are of more importance than 
driving a mule. i 

It would be rather difficult, in my opinion, to pre- 
scribe a single test of any kind that would prove a man’s 
capability for any position. He might be proficient in 
cne test and yet fail in others. I believe most mine 
foremen possess some good qualities and, while doubt- 
less all are liable to make mistakes, few really capable 
foremen ever make the same mistake twice. 

A foreman may be able to judge wisely from the 
appearance of new men and say as to whether they 
would make good mule drivers or good trackmen, while 
he may have very poor judgment in regard to a dan- 
gerous piece of top. I am of the opinion that it will re- 
quire a number of tests to arrive at the true worth 
of a mine foreman. 

In my judgment the holding of a certificate of compe- 
tency is not a thorough test of the capability of a 
mine foreman. The safety of men and mine property 
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is assured less by the grade of the foreman’s certifi- 
cate than by his practical experience, industry, judg- 
ment and forethought. I would not be understood, 
however, aS opposing the granting of certificates by 
examining boards. In many instances I would make the 
examination more rigid and limit all certificates to a 
period of not more than five years. 

In my experience as a miner and district mine inspec- 
tor, I have come in contact with many mine foremen, 
and have come to believe that, in most cases, technical 
training and improvement ceases with the securing of 
the certificate. If the certificate had to be renewed 
occasionally this would not be the case. Let me say, in 
closing, that in addition to his practical experience and 
technical training, the true test of a mine foreman’s 
capability consists in his resourcefulness, carefulness, 
industriousness, honesty and common sense; and, with- 
out these essential qualifications, the mere possession of 
a certificate of competency does not guarantee that the 
holder of it is a capable and successful foreman. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 9—I was greatly pleased in reading’ the 
letter of T. J. Aston, Coal Age, Oct. 6, p. 591. Mr. 
Aston has the right idea of a qualified mine foreman 
and gets down, as we say, to “brass tacks.” By 
way of boosting his idea of a practical foreman, kindly 
permit me to illustrate the situation by the following 
incident: 

A genuine mine manager (foreman) who had been 
in charge of a large mine for at least 14 years made 
up his mind that, owing to the extensive development 
of the workings, he would have to provide for a more 
thorough supervision of the work in a certain section 
of the mine. The question uppermost in his mind 
was where could he secure the best man for the place. 

As Mr. Aston has remarked, “One of the strongest 
evidences of a qualified foreman is the habit of pre- 
paring for the future.” In going over the matter, in 
his own mind, our friend decided on one of his trusted 
and competent men, as being well fitted for the place; 
but, unfortunately, the man had no certificate. 


A FOREMAN’S FORESIGHT HANDICAPPED 


Going to him, one day, the foreman said: “Jim, I 
am going to need a man goon to take charge of a 
portion of this mine. Now, I know you can handle the 
job, for you have an ability to keep things going. All 
you need is your certificate. Are you willing to tackle 
the thing? It will require some study and hard work; 
but, if you get down to business, I know you can make 
good. Think it over and let me know if you will try 
for the certificate.” 

About the same time, the superintendent also made 
up his mind that another man was needed to assist the 
foreman in looking after the mine. Talking the matter 
over with the foreman, he suggested a man who al- 
ready had his certificate, but who, in the mind of the 
foreman, would not make the best man for the place. 
Such a situation is a difficult one, and to handle it in 
a manner satisfactory both to himself and to the super- 
intendent requires the utmost tact of a foreman. 
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Instances of this kind are not uncommon in the daily 
operation of mines, but a good foreman understands 
better the qualifications of the men in his charge than 
his superintendent, who sees less of the men and can- 
not judge as well of their fitness to do certain work as 
the foreman, who knows all their characteristics and 
is familiar with their habits. The question of a man 
holding a certificate is not the only one to be considered 
in choosing foremen, and no one knows this better 
than the qualified mine foreman himself. 

Crawford, Tenn. Woo. HALE, 





Letter No. 10—Being a mine foreman myself, I was 
interested in reading the incident narrated by “Mule 
Driver,” Coal Age, Oct. 18, p. 642. The letter describes 
the manner in which two mine foremen judged of the 
probable capabilities of three men who were seeking 
work. The men claimed that they could do anything 
that would be required of them in the mine. The sequel 
proved that they had all been mule drivers and knew 
little else and practically nothing about cutting coal 
with a machine. 

The first foreman to whom they applied for work 
gave them what they asked and started them to cut- 
ting coal, with the result that they quickly showed 
their incapacity for that work. The second foreman, 
in answer to their request for work and being told 
that they could do anything required of them in the 
mine, said: “You look to me like mule drivers. I 
need machinemen, but can give you each a mule if 
you want it.” The men made up their minds that, as 
one said, “You can’t fool an old head at the business.” 


’ PUTTING MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


My own experience is that the hardest work a mine 
foreman has to do is the placing of new men. It is 
a bad policy to put a new man, whom you know nothing 
about, in charge of a machine costing anywhere from 
$2500 to $4000. A breakdown is almost certain to 
follow. Not only that, but the man will not stay long 
at his job if he does not understand how to run the 
machine. His quitting suddenly will throw a machine 
idle and put you to the trouble of looking for another 
man. In the meantime, the coal is not cut and men 
are obliged to go home, while the output of the mine 
suffers from those places being idle. 

I do not claim to be able to tell just what kind of 
work a man is able to do by looking at him, as did 
the second foreman, to whom I have just referred, 
and who displayed excellent judgment in sizing up his 
men. He certainly started in the right way to ascer- 
tain for himself the kind of work of which the men 
were capable. Like him, I have often had men come 
to me asking for work and claiming that they could 
do anything required of them in the mine. 

My plan has always been to question such men close- 
ly before putting them to work, to ascertain what work 
they have been doing in other places, and discover what 
knowledge they have of a mine. Men like those just 
described are usually of a roaming disposition and only 
want some kind of work that will tide them over and 
enable them to go on to some other place. They have 
no tools or money and only hope to be able to put 
one over on the mine foreman and get a company job 
that will suit them for a short time. 
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A qualified mine foreman must be able to place men 
where they will do the most efficient work, as it is 
efficiency that counts. A good organization is neces- 
sary to secure good results, and much depends on a 
mine foreman being able to secure the hearty cooper- 
ation of all the men in his charge. Tact is necessary 
to instruct men how to perform their work and avoid 


careless practices that may cause an accident, by which: 


the men are always the greater losers, notwithstanding 
the compensation afforded them when injured. 
, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 








Letter No. 11—I have followed with a great deal 
of interest and pleasure the discussion of the question 
of the certification of mine foremen. As has been 
shown clearly in a number of letters, the qualifications 
of a mine foreman do not lie wholly in his ability to 
be able to solve the problems of mining by the theory 
that he has learned from textbooks. Yet, after all, 
the rules and principles laid down in the textbooks are 
the result of other men’s experience. It is this fact 
that makes what is called the “theory of mining” 
valuable to the man of practice. 

It must be admitted that, in all trades and profes- 
sions, the man who has mastered the theory of his 
calling is a more capable man and a more efficient 
worker than the so-called ‘practical man” who claims 
to care little for what books can teach him. The work 
of a mine foreman is better, and is accomplished far 
easier, after he has acquired the knowledge that enabled 
him to pass a creditable examination before an examin- 
ing board and is certified as a qualified foreman who 
has the knowledge and experience fitting him ‘for the 
office. Such a man approaches different problems, as 
they arise in daily practice, from a more intelligent 
standpoint. He adopts no “hit or miss” methods, but 
bases his estimate of work on well established rules 
and principles that he has learned to apply correctly. 


CONTEMPT OF SOME PRACTICAL MEN FOR STUDY 


One often hears the so-called “practical man” sneer 
at the man who, by hard study, has gained for himself 
an education in the principles relating to his work. 
This is clearly an error, as any reasonable man will 
admit that the workman who possesses both practical 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the principles 
underlying his calling is more competent to fill a posi- 
tion of responsibility than one who has simply the 
practical experience gained through years of toil. 

It is true, of course, that a man may understand 
the principles of coal mining and be able to repeat 
rules and formulas relating to ventilation, pumping, 
drainage, timbering, etc., and be able to describe cor- 
rectly the strata composing the coal formations, and 
yet be unable to apply this knowledge in practice, 
because of his lack of experience in the actual work of 
mining. With all his knowledge gained by the study 
of books, he may know little of human nature and 
possess no tact in the management of men. He is, 
as the scripture puts it, “like sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

In my opinion, the qualified mine foreman must have 
a fair knowledge of the elementary principles of min- 
ing and must be thoroughly versed in the laws relating 
to the ventilation of mines and the occurrence and 
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behavior of mine gases. Besides this, his education 
should be such as to enable him to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the actual cost of mining operations. 

This ability in a foreman will enable him to judge 
correctly of the relative merits of different systems 
of haulage, hoisting, pumping, drainage and timbering. 
It may be argued that this is not a part of the duties 
of the average mine foreman; but it cannot be denied 
that when the foreman possesses such ability, it will 
greatly increase his value to the company and make 
him a more capable official. 

Candidates preparing themselves for a mine fore- 
man’s examination are often heard to express the hope 
that the questions asked will be practical ones. Let 
me say that this is a mistake on their part. They 
forget that the practice of 'men differs widely, according 
to their training and experience. Thus, a man may 
answer a practical question in line with his own prac- 
tical experience; but the experience of the examiners 
may differ from this and, unless they are broad-minded 
in their judgment, the answer to this question will be 
marked down. For this reason, I want to suggest that 
all applicants prepare themselves for examination by a 
careful study of the theory of mining. Let every mine 
foreman’s examination deal with the theory and prin- 
ciples of mining, as well as the practical work. 


ADVANTAGE TO THE MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS PRINCIPLES 


In closing, let me repeat that the man who under- 
stands the principles that underlie the work he must 
perform is in a better position to avail himself of 
conditions existing in the mine. Such a man is not 
afraid to assume responsibilities and can offer valuable 
aid, provided the man higher up is broad-minded enough 
to try out the suggestions. 

In the eyes of his employer, such a man is alert 
and progressive. He need not be a “sucker” and, it 
is needless to say, he is not a man that will sacrifice 
his individuality. It is the man who is not capable 
and lacks ability that generally crawls when put to 
the test. The human element enters largely into the 
make-up of a qualified mine foreman, who must stand 
between his employer and the men in his charge for 
whose safety he is responsible. He must have sufficient 
gray matter that will cause him to lend a listening 
ear to the grievance of even a door-tender, regardless 
of whether such grievance is real or imaginary. Such 
is the future qualified mine foreman, whether certified 
or uncertified. AJAX. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Favoritism in Mine Management 


Letter No. 1—I remember that, some time ago, the 
remark was made by a writer, in discussing the evils 
of favoritism displayed by mine officials in the promo- 
tion of men, to the effect that ‘no one would promote a 
man unless he was certain that he was qualified to fill 
the position.” 

While I do not doubt the sincerity that prompted 
this remark, I am convinced that the most casual ob- 
servation would satisfy anyone that men are often ap- 
pointed to positions for which they are wholly unfitted 
either by experience or training. One must be blind, 
indeed, not to have observed this many times in the op- 
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eration of mines, and the practice is not confined to coal 
mining. However, such a course pursued by a superin- 
tendent or manager usually brings its own reward, and 
the incapacity of a person appointed on any other 
ground than that of merit is quickly evidenced by the 
poor results that follow. . 

I recall one occasion when a new superintendent, after 
a few preliminary greetings of the under officials, as- 
sured each one that his place was “good to him” if he 
continued to do as well as formerly. It took but a few 
months, however, for this superintendent to get his 
bearings, and then the men became aware that trouble 
was in store for them. One by one they were asked to 
resign on some slight pretext, and their places were 
filled with the friends of the new superintendent. 


INSTANCES OF UNWISE MANAGEMENT 


To show to what extent he carried his preferences, 
the superintendent appointed a man to take charge of 
the cutting machines in all the mines of the company. 
The man so appointed had never seen a machine oper- 
ated in the cutting of coal. But, as he was a sensible 
man, and one that knew more of the requirements of 
the position to which he had been appointed than the 
superintendent himself, he relinquished his place vol- 
untarily, after a day or two, when he became satisfied 
that he was unfitted for the duties required. 

It is surprising that coal companies will allow a new 
superintendent to make sweeping changes in the men 
in their employ and permit the discharge from their 
service of others who have served the company faith- 
fully for several years. Nevertheless, it is frequently 
the case that the company relies wholly on the judgment 
of the newly appointed superintendent and permits 
him to follow his own course. 

Another instance that I recall is that of a poor old 
man who had been disabled in the mine and was now 
employed by the company for picking slate off the cars, 
at $2 a day. Under the new superintendent this man 
was laid off and a relative or friend of the superintend- 
ent sent into the mine charged with the duty of inspect- 
ing the loading of coal at the working face. He was 
paid $3 a day to see that the miners did not load slate 
with their coal. As a matter of fact, however, the man 
seldom visited more than three or four places in the 
mine a day, and many days he did not go inside the 
mine at all. Correctly speaking, this is not favoritism 
so much as assisting one’s friends and relatives by 
appointing them to positions merited by old employees, 
who would do the work more efficiently than the new- 
comers in most cases. 


CHANGES IN THE WORKING FORCE OFTEN COSTLY 


By the making of such changes in the working force 
of a mine thousands of dollars are lost to the company, 
and much injustice and suffering result from the dis- 
charge of old and faithful employees. At times the 
management of a large company, operating several 
mines, comes to the conclusion that “a good clean-up 
at the mines will produce good results.” I have seen 
this tried on several occasions when the expected re- 
sult¢ were not realized. 

Whenever changes are made in the supervision of 
work, some time is required to acquaint the new bosses 
with the men and the work in their charge. It is argued 
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that such changes prevent mine officials from falling 
into a rut, by acquainting them with other systems and 
methods of performing the work. However, more good 
can be accomplished along this line by bringing to- 
gether the men from the several mines and discussing 
their different methods and plans of working, thereby 
interchanging ideas, which is an education much needed 
by all mine officials. 

Many men do not take kindly to working under a new 
boss and, as a result, a change in bosses frequently 
means a loss of a number of good miners. Almost in- 
variably, when a foreman is given charge of another 
mine, instead of falling into the methods and practices 
used in that mine he starts to introduce his own meth- 
ods, with the result that considerable expense is en- 
tailed in making needless changes. 

In many cases, also, the new man does not understand 
the particular conditions with which the old man had 
long been familiar, and it is very possible that this lack 
of knowledge, which the latter had gained by expe- 
rience in the mine, may increase the cost of operation 
for a time. 

The loss to the company from these causes will gen- 
erally more than counterbalance what they had hoped 
to gain by breaking up family connections in the work: 
ing forces employed in the several mines. Eventually, 
the friends and relatives of the bosses will drift intc 
their old places, and the net result is a loss. 

Heilwood, Penn. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


Working Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal 


Letter No. 9—In reference to the request of E. O. 
Carney, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509, who asked for 
suggestions on developing the Pittsburgh No. 8 coal, 
I understand he has a large acreage in that seam. The 
method that I would adopt is very similar to that de- 
scribed by R. Z. Virgin, Nov. 3, p. 774, and differs 
only in a few details regarding the width of pillars 
and distances of room centers. 

In describing my method, therefore, it will be unneces- 
sary to sketch the plan, the outline of which is identical 
with that shown in the figure on p. 775, illustrating 
Mr. Virgin’s method. Like him, I would drive four 
main entries on the butts of the coal. These consist, 
however, of two pairs of double entries driven on 32-ft. 
centers and separated by a solid pillar of coal 60 ft. 
wide, which is broken only by an occasional crosscut 
to provide convenient connection between the workings 
lying on opposite sides of the main headings. 

There is thus formed practically two distinct mines. 
Each pair of double entries is provided with crosscuts 
at the usual distances apart. The two inside entries 
of each pair are used as haulage roads, while the 
outside entries are the return entries for their re- 
spective sides of the mine. 

To the right and left of the main headings, face 
entries are driven in pairs, on 32-ft. centers. These 
are separated by a solid pillar of coal 1092 ft. in width. 
Butt headings are now driven to the right and left of 
each pair of face headings. These are also driven on 
39-ft. centers and separated by a solid pillar of coal 
400 ft. in width. 

The distance from the main-heading air-course to the 
first pair of butt headings is 350 ft., which provides 
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for a 150-ft. pillar flanking the air-course and allows 
the rooms off the butt headings to be driven to a depth 
of 200 ft. These rooms are turned to the right and 
left of each pair of butt headings. The face entries 
are also protected by a 150-ft. pillar of solid coal. 

It will be observed that the distance between con- 
secutive pairs of face headings being 1092 ft. provides 
for two 150-ft. pillars flanking the face entries, and 24 
rooms, which are also driven on 32-ft. centers and 
opened to a width of 24 ft.; thus, 2(150) + 24(32) + 
24, == 1092 feet. 

The purpose of driving entries in rooms on 32-ft. 
centers and opening the rooms to a width of 24 ft. is 
that this arrangement provides for two machine cuts 
on each entry of a pair when driving crosscuts between 
entries, and a single machine cut when making break- 
throughs in the room pillars. 

The rooms off the butt entries are turned narrow 
for 21 ft. and then widened out to the regular width 
of 24 ft. My plan is to turn the first four rooms, start- 
ing No. 1 room 150 ft. from the face entry. Then, skip 
Rooms 5 and 6 and turn Rooms 7, 8, 9 and 10; again, 
skipping Rooms 11 and 12, turn Rooms 13, 14, 15 and 
16, and so on. 

Rooms 4 and 7 are driven in a distance of 40 ft. 
from the entry before connecting them by driving a 
counter. Rooms 5 and 6 are then turned off this counter- 
heading. In the same manner, Rooms 10 and 13 are 
connected by a counterheading 40 ft. from the butt 
entry, and Rooms 11 and 12 turned off the counter. 

This arrangement provides better protection for the 
butt headings and keeps them in good condition, until 
all the coal is taken out between the headings, when 
the entry stumps and pillars are drawn back to the 
pillars flanking the face entries. 

In closing, permit me to say that I have seen, and 
also tried, many different systems of working this coal; 
but none of them has proved so successful and satis- 
factory as the system I have just described, which I 
have found has saved much expense in the cleaning 
up of falls and timbering of rooms and entries. 

Moundsville, W. Va. G. R. WADDELL. 





Letter No. 10—The opening of a new mine is a 
matter that should be given the most careful thought 
and consideration, as the future economic development 
will depend largely on the adaptation of the method of 
working adopted and the kind of equipment provided, 
both of which must be suited to the particular condi- 
tions surrounding the proposition. 

In many cases, the preliminary work required can 
only be efficiently executed by an engineer who is fa- 
miliar with the many requirements of coal-mine devel- 
opment in the district. His knowledge must not only 
include a thorough acquaintance with the existing geo- 
logical conditions and the practical operation of mines; 
but must, also, embrace the requirements of the state 
mining laws, labor organizations, wage schedules, etc. 

The thousand-acre tract referred to in the inquiry 
of E. O. Carney, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509, calls for 
careful study in respect to its development. Too often 
it happens, however, that the plans of competent engi- 
neers, which have been specially prepared to meet the 
existing conditions, are destined to be laid aside, and 
a so-called ‘‘practical method” of development is under- 
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taken with the result that the same old troubles are 
experienced when the development of the seam has 
progressed to a point where the prevailing conditions 
make themselves felt in a manner that both increases 
the cost of operation and results in the loss of much coal 
that cannot be recovered. 

The No. 8 Pittsburgh coal seam is being mined, to- 
day, throughout its length and breadth, by the original 
room-and-pillar system, with some slight modifications 
designed to meet the varied conditions. This seam, 
though a most valuable one to the coal industry, is bur- 
dened with a variation of roof conditions that run from 
medium to bad, as compared with other seams of coal. 

The varying character and thickness of the strata 
overlying this seam compel the operator to adopt a width 
of pillar and opening that is best adapted to control 
the roof pressure. Rooms are turned on centers that 
vary anywhere from 40 to 100 ft., according to the ex- 
perience and practice of the foreman in charge. Break- 
throughs are made from 60 to 90 ft. apart. 

When in doubt, it is well to use room centers ap- 
proaching 100 ft. and make the breakthroughs 80 ft. 
apart, with a 12-ft. room. The system should be such 
as to provide a uniformly even gob line. It should 
be the aim to have as few standing pillars as possible. 
A uniform system of timbering should be adopted, 
by setting the posts on 43-ft. centers, using extra cross- 
bars and posts as conditions may require. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE PLAN 


The general plan of working should provide entries 
sufficient in number to conveniently handle the desired 
output of coal and enable the thorough ventilation of 
the workings when the mine has reached its greatest 
development, in compliance with the requirements of 
the mining law relating to gaseous mines. The width 
of entries and distance between centers will depend 
wholly on the roof conditions and depth of cover, or the 
distance the seam lies below the surface. Entries driven 
10 ft. wide, on 80-ft. centers, have generally given good 
results. Roof conditions permitting, this width may be 
slightly increased where it is necessary to carry a ditch 
along the side of the road for drainage. 

An important feature in driving entries is to keep 
the entrymen in line with the sights, from which they 
should not be permitted to deviate. Crooked entries 
create dangerous haulage conditions, while “slabbing”’ 
makes dangerous roof conditions. 

From observation, in some districts, it would seem 
that coal-mine development, on a scientific and economic 
plan, is almost a lost art. We find most every contem- 
plating operator looking for a system different from 
the one generally followed in the field. It must be ad- 
mitted, hhowever, that the results obtained, in the 
working of the Pittsburgh No. 8 seam, seldom show 
more than from 60 to 75 per cent. of extraction. 

It frequently happens that the best-laid plans of com- 
petent engineers fail through lack of organization and 
discipline in the working force of the mine; and a 
hazardous and extremely costly operation is the result 
of a most modern and up-to-date equipment and de- 
velopment. Under competent management this will not 
be the case, as the needs and requirements for success- 
ful operation will generally be appreciated. 

South Brownsville, Penn. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 
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Power Required in Electric Haulage 


We have now under consideration the proposition of 
sinking a new shaft opening at our mine. If this is 
done, it will reduce the length of underground haul 
about 1 mile. We contemplate using a 734-ton electric 
locomotive on the main haulage road. The coal is 4 
ft. 6 in. thick, and we are using 2-ton mine cars 
equipped with roller bearings. The track gage is 36 
in. The change of location of the hoisting shaft will 
necessitate hauling the coal up a 1 per cent. grade. 

My purpose in writing to Coal Age is to ascertain 
the method of estimating, approximately, the cost per 
ton-mile for hauling coal under these conditions. 
AGE ENGINEER. 








The first step that must be taken in estimating the 
cost of haulage, in a proposition of this kind, is to 
ascertain the power that will be required to operate 
the 74-ton locomotive to its full capacity when hauling 
a trip of loaded cars up a 1 per cent. grade. The 
capacity of a haulage locomotive is limited by the 
tractive effort that it can exert, measured at the 
circumference of the drivers, and this is again limited 
by the adhesion of the wheels to the rails. 

In coal-mining practice it is not safe to estimate the 
maximum tractive effort of a locomotive to exceed one- 
sixth of the weight resting on the drivers when hauling 
on a level track or a moderate grade. Assuming a 
single-type, four-wheel locomotive weighing 72 tons, its 
tractive effort, in mining practice, can be estimated as 
4(74 X 2000) = 2500 lb. With sanded rails, the trac- 
tive effort may increase to one-third of the weight of 
the locomotive resting on the drivers. While this is a 
valuable feature in starting a loaded trip, it is not safe 
to estimate on so high a factor for continuous operation. 

A common rule, in practice, is to estimate the effec- 
tive wattage of a locomotive, per mile-hour, as double 
its tractive effort. By this rule, assuming an efficiency 
of, say 90 per cent. when hauling at a speed of 6 miles 
per hour, the required input to the motor would be 
6(2 & 2500) = 0.90 = 33,333 watts; or 33,333 — 746 
= say 45 hp. It will be of interest, however, to esti- 
mate the required horsepower of the locomotive, on a 
more practical basis, by calculating the maximum load 
it will haul, under the assumed conditions, which will 
also show the number of cars and weight of coal in a 
single trip. The method of calculation is as follows: 

When hauling on an upgrade, the tractive effort of 
the locomotive must overcome both the track resistance 
and the grade resistance, for the entire moving load 
including the locomotive itself. The track resistance 
will depend very largely on the type of roller bearings 
used and the condition of the bearings and the track. 

With flexible roller bearings and hauling on a well- 
ballasted road, the track resistance may be as low as 
12 or 15 lb. per ton. It will be safer, however, to 
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estimate the track resistance as 20 lb. per ton of moving 
load. Grade resistance, for moderate grades, is 20 lb. 
per ton, for each per cent. of grade. This makes the 
total resistance for a 1 per cent. grade 40 lb. per ton of 
moving load. 

Now, calling the weight of the locomotive Wm and 
that of the loaded trip W:, the total resistance to be 
overcome by the tractive effort of the locomotive is 
40(Wm + W:) and we write 

Tractive Effort, T.L. = 40(Wm + Wy 

But, the tractive effort of the locomotive, as previous- 
ly found, is T.L. = 2500 lb., its resistance 40W™ = 40 X 
74 = 300 lb. and the resistance of the loaded cars 
40W:. These values, substituted in the formula, gives 
for the weight of the trip this locomotive can haul up 
a1 per cent. grade 

2500 — 300 
Wi = 7 ae 

The weight of coal hauled in a single trip when the 
locomotive is operated at its full capacity, under the 
assumed conditions, may be taken as three-fourths of 
the total weight of the loaded cars, or ?(55) = say 
42 tons, which makes the number of cars hauled per 
trip 42 — 2 = 21 cars. The weight of coal hauled 
in each trip is required in order to find the cost per 
ton-mile. 

But, the effective horsepower required to move the 
trip, including the locomotive itself, is found by multi- 
plying its tractive effort by the speed of haulage ex- 
pressed in feet per minute and dividing by 33,000. 
Hauling at the rate of 6 miles per hour, the speed of 
hauling is (6 & 5280) ~ 60 = 528 ft. per min. 
Taking the efficiency of the motor as, say 90 per cent. 
the power required for the operation of the locomotive, 
under the assumed conditions, is 


2500 * 528 
== 0.90 X 33,000 = 44¢ hp. 
which gives for the current required at the locomotive 
444 XX 0.746 = 33.155 kw., as before. 

This calculation is based on the haulage of 42 tons 
of coal at a speed of 6 miles per hour. The work per- 
formed by the locomotive is, therefore 6 & 42 — 252 
ton-miles per hour and requires a consumption of 33.155 
kw., per hour. In other words, 33.155 kw.-hr. is, here, 
équivalent to 252 ton-miles of coal hauled. Therefore, 
assuming current can be delivered at a cost of lc. per 
kw.-hr., the expense of hauling coal, under the assumed 
conditions, would be 33.155 —- 252 = 0.13c. per ton-mile. 

This would make the expense of hauling an output of 
1000 tons per day at an average distance of 1 mile, 
1000 * 0.0013 = $1.30, for current alone. To this 
must be added, say 10 per cent. for loss in transmission 
and the usual overhead charges, such as wages of motor- 
man and helper, cost of repairs and upkeep, etc. Per- 
haps a fair estimate of the cost of haulage, under the 
assumed conditions, would be about $1.50 per ton-mile. 
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Mine Officials’ Examination, * 
in Colorado, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What time does the law require the mine 
foreman and fireboss to give to their duties when the 
mine is in operation? 

Ans.—The mine foreman is required (Sec. 47) to 
devote the whole of his time to his duties in the mine 
when the mine is in operation. The law requires, also 
(Sec. 76), that the mine foreman, assistant mine fore- 
man or fireboss shall make a second examination of 
the mine during working hours, visiting every working 
place where men are employed. 

Ques.—What are the requirements of the law relative 
to turning rooms in advance of the last crosscut? 

Ans.—The law forbids (Sec. 48) the turning of any 
room or entry in advance of the ventilating current 
or in advance of the last cut-through in the entry, 
excepting roomnecks, which may be driven a distance of 
10 ft., with the consent of the inspector, by the entry- 
men driving the entries. 

Ques.—What are the requirements when working 
places reach their destination or boundary or are other- 
wise stopped? 

Ans.—The law requires (Sec. 48) that all such places 
shall be connected at the face by cut-throughs. 

Ques.—What are the requirements relative to air 
measurements ? 

Ans.—The mine foreman or his assistant is required 
(Sec. 49) to measure the air current at least once each 
week, at or near the main intake and outlet airway, 
also in the last cut-through in the last room, and in 
each entry beyond the last room turned. When prac- 
ticable, these measurements must be taken on days when 
the men are at work, using an anemometer for the 
purpose and recording each measurement in a book 
kept for that purpose. 

Ques.—In case of accident to the fan or its ma- 
chinery, whereby there is a serious interference with 
the ventilation, what does the law require to be done? 

Ans.—The mine foreman is required (Sec. 50) to 
withdraw the men at once from the mine and not allow 
them to return until the ventilation has been restored 
and the mine thoroughly examined by him or his as- 
sistant or the fireboss and reported safe. 





*The same set of questions were given in 1917 to determine the 
qualifications of all applicants for the positions of company mine 
examiner, mine foreman, assistant mine foreman and fireboss, as 
required by the Coal Mining Laws of Colorado. Of the 50 ques- 
tions asked in the examination, 10 were preliminary to establish 
the record and experience of each candidate; 28 were on the state 
mining law and 12 were technical and practical questions. 
Examinations for these positions are held by the State Board of 
examiners every two years or oftener, if necessary, at places 
designated by the board. The examination may .be written or 
oral, as prescribed by the board, and candidates are required by 
law to have had at least five years’ experience in coal mines in 
the United States and to have worked in underground positions 
in coal mines in Colorado for at least one year immediately prior 
to the date of examination. Shotfirers, in Colorado, are required 
to pass an examination given by the chief inspector or the deputy 
inspector on their visits to the mines. 
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Ques.—When the mine or any part of it, in the 
opinion of the foreman, becomes dangerous through lack 
of ventilation, what are the requirements of the law? 

Ans.—In such case the mine foreman is required 
(Sec. 51) to notify the superintendent and deputy in- 
spector, in writing, stating that the ventilation of the 
working faces, in rooms or entries or other portions of 
the mine, is insufficient for the health and safety of 
the men working therein. On finding this to be the case, 
the inspector shall direct the owner of the mine to 
increase the quantity of air in circulation by enlarging 
the airways or repairing the stoppings or overcasts, or 
by making a second opening, should this prove to be 
necessary. 

Ques.—What is required on haulage roads where 
manways are not provided? 

Ans.—The law requires (Sec. 55) that shelter holes 
shall be provided on all mechanical-haulage roads, 
unless separate manways are available. These shelter 
holes must be cut into the rib not less than 4 ft. deep, 
wide and high, on a level with the road, at intervals 
not more than 50 ft. apart, and kept whitewashed and 
clear of all obstructions. This requirement does not 
apply to entries from which rooms are turned at regu- 
lar intervals not exceeding 50 ft., provided the entrance 
to each room is kept clear of obstruction, for a distance 
of 5 feet. 

The same requirements are made in respect to all 
animal-haulage roads where no manways are available 
or where there is not a clear space of at least 3 ft. 
between the rail and side of the entry, except where 
roomnecks, at intervals not exceeding 75 ft., are avail- 
able as refuge holes. All shelter holes shall be made 
on the same side of the entry when this is practicable. 

Ques.—What are the requirements as to size of 
entries after the passage of the act? 

Ans.—All such entries (Sec. 56) shall be kept clear 
of obstructions and have a clear space of 23 ft., be- 
tween the side of the car and the rib, on one side of 
the entry, if practicable in the judgment of the in- 
spector. 

Ques.—What should be the first points to be looked 
after by a mine boss on entering a mine in the morn- 
ing? 

Ans.—The mine foreman’s first duty on entering the 
mine is to examine the reports of his firebosses, in order 
to determine what dangers exist, if any, in any portion 
of the mine, and to ascertain what places are unsafe 
for work. This will also inform him of the work that is 
most important to be done and enable him to distribute 
the men where they are most needed. Having this in- 
formation, his next duty is to start the men to work 
in their proper places, and to see that the bottom men 
and drivers have all reported for work or that their 
places are filled, if absent. It is his duty to see that 
the work is properly started, so that the hoisting of 
coal will begin without delay. 
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The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
has authorized roads in that state to ad- 
vance all freight rates 15 per cent., except 
on coal, coke and iron, for one year, effec- 
tive Nov. 20. 

* * * 

State Fuel Administrators have been in- 
structed by the Fuel Administration that 
they have complete authority in their re- 
spective states to enforce the proper dis- 
tribution of the coal supply at proper prices. 

* * * 

Coke prices for the entire country were 
fixed by the Fuel Administration in a ruling 
confirming the price of $6 a ton set by 
the War Industries Board for Connellsville 
coke in an agreement with steel producers. 

* = 

Where coal shipments can be handled by 
water, it is probable that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration will insist that they be handled 
in that manner. This step is under con- 
sideration as one of the means of releasing 
much-needed cars. 

* * * 

Another 24-hour interruption of the 
priority order affecting shipments of coal 
to the Northwest has been allowed by the 
Fuel Administration. On Nov. 19 all mines 
will be permitted to fill emergency orders 
for cities in Ohio and Michigan. 

* * * 


The mining industry is doing its bit in 
the coal mines, and blame cannot justly 
be placed upon the mine_ workers for the 
existing coal shortage. Full responsibility 
for the coal crisis rests squarely upon those 
having charge of railroad car distribution. 

* * * 


By ordering all transshippers of coal to 
make shipments through the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, the Fuel Administration 
expects to increase the national output 10,- 
000,000 tons annually through the release 
of ears that can be returned immediately 


to the mines. 
* * * 


~ Arrangements were made recently by the 
Fuel Administration to insure an adequate 
supply of bituminous and anthracite coal 
for Delaware, so that the publia utility plants 
which are supplying fuel to the numerous 
munitions plants in that vicinity may not 
be compelled to shut down. 
: * * * 


Plans for using all available waste wood 
as fuel are being considered by the Fuel 
Administration. Fuel administrators in 
several states have already taken a step 
in this direction by appealing to farmers to 


cut timber in clearing their farms into 
cordwood rather than burning it in the 
field 


* * * 


In order to provide a sufficient supply 
of byproduct coal for steel plants in the 
localities east of Steubenville, Ohio, the 
Lake priority order was cancelled so far 
as it applies to coal shipments over the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


R.R.’s main line and branches east of 
Steubenville. 
* * * 
The task of codperating with the rail-- 
roads to provide sufficient cars for the 


loading of 509,000,000 tons of bituminous 


coal annually has been delegated by the 
National Coal Association to John Calla- 
han, formerly inspector of freight trans- 


portation for the Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh, whose appointment as traffic 
manager of the association was announced 
recently. 

* * * 


Car shortage in the Pittsburgh coal fields 
reduced output 39,600 tons on Nov. 10, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
National Car Association. Two associations 
in Illinois reported that car shortage re- 
duced their output 9000 tons. In the Pitts- 
burgh district 18 large mines, with an 
output of 20,700 tons did not turn a wheel 
because of lack of cars, and 39 mines, 
with 50,000 tons daily capacity, worked 
only part time. 
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Prices of byproduct coke are to be based 
upon the established price in the nearest 
competing beehive district. To this price 
will be added the freight rate from that 
beehive district to the point of manufacture. 
Kor instance byproduct coke manufactured 
at Chicago can be sold at $8.65 a ton. 
This is based on the price of coke at Con- 
nellsville, the nearest competing district, to 
which is added the $2.65 freight charge 
from that district to Chicago. 

* * 


“Wholesale” and ‘municipal’ robberies 
were the words used by Dr. Garfield in 
discussing the stopping of trains and the 
removal of coal by the populace in Ohio 
towns. The action of the Ohioans in yield- 
ing to the temptation of keeping a little 
of the coal that goes rattling through their 
towns day and night is condemned vig- 
orously at the Fuel. Administration, where 
the seriousness of interfering in any way 
with distribution plans are pointed out. 

* * * 

Enough coal to keep 50,000 people warm 
all winter will be saved, Dr. Garfield fig- 
ures, as a result of his order limiting the 
use of electric signs. By allowing the use 
of these signs only between 7:45 and 11 
p.m., he expects 125,000 tons of coal will 
be saved. It is regarded as not im- 
probable that an order will be issued later 
prohibiting the use of electric signs. The 
curtailment probably was not made com- 
plete so as to allow the interests affected 
an opportunity to adjust their affairs. 


Senator George H. Ellis, of Newton, mem- 
ber of the sub-committee on fuel of the 
Massachusetts public safety committee, says 
that the shortage of bituminous coal in 
New England on Jan. 1, 1918, will be 6,- 
603,017 tons, and that the shortage will 
have to be met by importation to the port 
of Boston of 6,000,000 tons of anthracite. 
Receipts of anthracite have advanced 10 
per cent. over last year, but this increase 
has been consumed by industries which had 
to use hard coal in place of their usual 
receipts of bituminous. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—Attorney A. C. Campbell 
has been appointed fuel administrator for 
Luzerne County. This territory, owing to 
its unique position in the hard coal region, 
is practically the kevstone of the nation’s 
anthracite supply. 


Shamokin — The Susequehanna Coal Co. 
has started enforcing at its Green Ridge 
Holdings a recently made ruling prohibit- 
ing the selling of liquor on company prop- 
erty. About twenty special officers were 
placed on duty by the company, and drivers 
of beer wagons from Mount Carmel and 
Exchange were arrested as they made 
sales of beer to houses on the coal com- 
pany’s property. 

Larksville—Special officers of the Hudson 
Coal Co. have made several arrests on the 


charges of breaking and larcency, the 
culprits having forced an entrance into 
small houses at the company’s collieries 


and carried off lead and brass. 
Swoyersville—After a _ trial extending 
through three weeks, a jury returned a_ver- 
diet for the defendant in the suit of the 
Forty Fort Land Co. against the Forty 
Fort Coal Co. The plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages to land in the borough, alleging that 
water and culm from a colliery of the de- 
fendant injured the value of the land. 
Minersville—John Griffiths, a fireboss at 
the Pine Hill colliery, was caught between 
a loaded mine wagon and the timber and 
so badly injured that he passed away In 
the Pottsville Hospital on Thursday of tast 
week. Two miners were killed at this col- 
liery by a fall of roof, making a total of 
three fatalities in a little over a week. 


Hazleton—The Jeanesville Iron Works 
will hire 10,000 men from a radius of 30 
miles outside the city, and this body of 


men will come in a large percentage from 
the already depleted ranks of the mine 
operators. 

Reading—There is a serious shortage of 
pea coal in Reading, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, of other sizes of anthracite for cellar 
furnaces. Dealers say that the railway 
companies may be shipping many cars or 
several trains here, at intervals, but that 
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much of it is being rushed to other points, 
judging by the small quantities given to 
retailers in Reading. 

_ Mauch Chunk—H. A. Butler and N. D. 
Cortright have leased the old De Remer 
anthracite tract on Mount Pisgah, between 
Mauch Chunk and Hazleton. The mine 
was abandoned many years ago but still 
contains a good vein of fuel. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany will install two more silt and soft 
coal mixing plants at its shaft colliery here, 
for the production of a combination prod- 
uct that is used as fuel on Lehigh Valley 
R.R. engines. This preparation is the in- 
vention of M. Oschita, a Japanese chemist 
in the employ of the coal company, and will 
result in the saving of thousands of dollars. 


Bituminous 


Smithfield—Coal operators in the Point 
Marion district have asked for improve- 
ment on the state highway leading to this 
town, as the road has become so badly cut 
up that it is becoming impassable for teams 
hauling coal from the “team track’? mines, 
which are facing a shutdown. 


Somerset—Lawrence R. Finzel, 45 years 
old, of Hooversville, near here, is believed 
to have earned the highest wage of any 
coal miner in the history of the industry 
in Pennsylvania. Finzel, it was announced 
here, received $347.92 last month. With a 
100 per cent. car supply, it is said, he could 
have earned more. 


Blossburg—Mining corporations in Tioga 
County have received notices to name a 
list of concerns to which they are furnish- 
ing coal. This information is requested 
by the Government as the forerunner of 
an order, it is said, which will direct that 
‘luxury industries” are to be cut off from 
coal supply so long as present coal short- 
age lasts. ; 

Pittsburgh—A famine in household coal 
has been averted in Pittsburgh and the 
Beaver and Mahoning Valleys through the 
contribution by coal operators of the Pitts 
burgh district of about 10,000 tons for dis- 
tribution to domestic consumers by D. W. 
Kuhn, chairman of the Federal fuel admin- 
istration here. This contribution was the 
means of relieving, temporarily, a situation 
that had assumed serious aspects. 


Electric light and power companies in 
the Pittsburgh district not engaged in war 
work may have to surrender their plants 
and equipment to those who are engaged 
in work of vital interest in winning the 
war. <A shortage of coal also may be a 
factor, as the Duquesne Light Co. said that 
it had not sufficient fuel on hand to oper- 
ate its plant on Brunots Island. 


Coéperating with officials of the West 
Penn Power Co., many factories, mills and 
mines, supplied with current by that com- 
pany, have eliminated a good part of the 
work formerly done in the day time and 
shifted it to night time. This is done in 
order to relieve the demand for current, 
which at present is so great during the day 
that more fuel is necessary to supply it. 


Altoona—The large auto truck recently 
purchased by the County Commissioners of 
Blair County, having filled up all the bins 
in the various county institutions with coal 
hauled directly from the mines, is now 
available for individuals, the commissioners 
have decided. Thus many residents of 
Hollidaysburg and nearby towns are Se- 
curing coal at the mine mouth prices. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling—Domestic consumers, hospitals, 
schools and churches of the northern Pan- 
handle counties of West Virginia are as- 
sured an abundant supply of coal the 
coming winter through an action recently 
taken by the Panhandle Coal Operators‘ 
Association, which has agreed to furnish 
a sufficient supply of coal at Government 
prices. 

Charleston—<According to a _ letter re- 
ceived at the Department of Mines recently, 
the New River Coal Co. turned out 193,000 
tons of coal in October without a single 
fatality. At the Cranberry shaft, 80 per 
cent. of the mine workers put in full time, 
and the average of the whole company was 
73 per cent. 
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Fireco—The Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. 
has erected a theater for the entertain- 
ment of employees of its mines at Fireco 
and will also build a schoolhouse for the 
education of the children. A new store 
building is also in prospect. 


Tralee—The Harty Coal Co. is putting 
up a store and office building at its mine 
near Tralee. Mining machines and new 
mine cars have also been installed. 


Winding Gulf—The Lillybrook Coal is 
erecting a store and office building for its 


mines at Winding Gulf and may build 
two schoolhouses. The Beckley Smokeless 
Coal Co. opened its new general office, 


building here last week 


store and theater } 
its employees and their 


with a party to 
families. 


Charleston—A siding is being staked out 
for the use of the Standard Byproduct Coal 
Co., which will open a 900-acre tract on 
the new extension of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. on Big Coal River. Tiis 8a 
Charleston company, of which A, E. Moore 
is president. The territory at that point 
is entirely new, the first opening being 
made in the last year. Purchases there 
indicate that it will be a very prominent 
field in the future. 

The Orange Gas Coal Co., 

Charleston capital and having as 
dent W. C. Sharp, has opened up a new 
mine on an 800-acre tract on the new ex- 
tension of the Chesapeake & Ohio on Big 
Coal River. The siding is being staked 
out in preparation for active development 
on a large scale. 


Hoult—Owing to the difficulty caused by 
two companies loading coal over the same 
tipple, the Monongahela Powder Co., whose 
mine at Rivesville has been loading coal 
over the tipple of the Chesapeake Coal Co., 
has begun the opening of a shaft at the 
upper end of the Powder company’s siding 
at Rita, a half mile nearer Hoult than the 
old opening. Coal will be loaded on the 
Powder company’s siding. 


Clarksburg—Two miners at the Burrows 
coal mine of Norwood, a suburb, received 
$50.60 for a single day’s work recently— 
a new high-water mark in coal miners’ 
wages. It was luck, however, as the coal 
fell in and all the men did was to shovel 
1c Into ears: They loaded 44 cars, re- 
ceiving $1.15 a car. 


Burning Springs—The Burning Springs 
Coal Co. shipped its first coal last week. 
The mine is situated at Burning Springs on 
the Kanawha & Michigan R.R., and is un- 
der the direction of Walter G. Crichton, 
vice president and general manager. The 
siding was laid after some delay, but every- 
thing is fixed now for steady production. 


Wyatt—The Consolidation Coal Co. has 
commenced shipping from its new mine 
at Wyatt in Marion County and is pre- 
paring to develop a large tract of Sewickley 
ceal recently optioned along Bingamon 
Creek in the same county. The Marion 
Gas Co., headquarters at Bingamon, will 
soon start mining operations on the Wyatt 
branch of the Western Maryland R.R. in 
that vicinity. 


directed by 
presi- 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—The early part of this week 
about 35,000 tons of anthracite were wait- 
ing on tracks at East Philadelphia for 
transportation to this city, which was in 
the grip of a serious coal famine. Railroad 
officials admitted that the coal was on the 
tracks, but stated they could not handle 
it owing to the car shortage. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Reports have reached here 
that Waddill Catchings, president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., is to 
resign from this office, effective Dec. 31. 
It is stated at the offices of the Sloss com- 
pany that they have no information on 


the reports regarding Mr. Catchings’ res- 
ignation. 
Morgantown—The first coal from the 


Lockview mine at Lock No. 9, near here, 
was loaded recently. The company is now 
prepared to load four or five cars a day 
and will soon have a capacity of ten cars, 
The company owns 27 acres of the Pitts- 
burgh vein, 9 ft. thick, near the Pennsyl- 
vania line. The coal is conveyed by a 
tramway across the county road to a chute, 
where it is dumped and allowed to flow into 
a large bin some distance away. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Attorney-General Brundage 
has sent to Evan John, director of the State 
Department of Mines, an opinion that the 
state mining law does not require the shut- 
ting down of mines which are unable to ob- 
tain certified mine examiners. The law 
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allows an uncertified person to serve 23 
days. Director John asked if uncertified 
inspectors could be reappointed and con- 
tinue to serve until certified inspectors could 
be obtained. The attorney-general, in con- 
struing the statute liberally, states that he 
is doing so in accord with the best public 
policy in a time of national emergency. 
“Public policy,” he says, “requires, while 
the present shortage of coal exists, that no 
technical construction of any part of the 
law obstruct or hamper the effective run- 
ning and production of the mines.” 

The Woodside mine, the topworks of 
which were destroyed two years ago, has 
been rebuilt and modernized. It is again 
in operation and taking its place among 
the leading mines of this district. Three 
hundred and sixty-five men are employed. 
Most of the men have homes in a new ad- 
dition that has been opened near the mine. 
The Peabody Coal Corporation owns the 
mine, but it is being operated by the Spring- 
field District Coal Co., of which W. B. Jess 
is president. 


Alton—G. M. Potter, president of Shurt- 
leff College, H. H. Beardslee and J. A. Gib- 
erson, have been appointed as a coal com- 
mittee for Alton by Fuel Administrator Wil- 
liams. 


Lincoln—The mine of the Lincoln Coal 
and Mining Co., in which fire was discovered 
two weeks ago, was unsealed the other day 
and at first the flames seemed to have been 
extinguished, but ventilation started them 
again in the fanhouse. As facilities for 
fighting them were lacking, it was found 
necessary to again seal the mine. It will 
be opened again in a few days, with a line 
of hose ready, and it is expected that the 
fire will be extinguished. 


Collinsville—The Collinsville Codperative 
Society has been incorporated by miners 
and other union men with a capitalization of 
$8000. The incorporators are Bert Gray, 
Bert Miranda, James Walker, J. M. Var- 
ner and Robert Laird. 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City—Fuel experts of the rail- 
roads operating in Missouri assured Fuel 
Administrator Crossley at a conference here 
that the roads are not hoarding coal ana 
that they will codperate fully in all efforts 
that are made to supply the needs of con- 
sumers. According to their statements, 
none of the roads have more than enough 
coal to last them a week, except the Wa- 
bash, which has 36,625 tons stored at Mo- 
berly. It was explained that this was be- 
cause there was an embargo against ship- 
ping coal from Chicago to the West and 
the Wabash, deprived of its usual supply 
from there, was obliged to carry an extra 
supply in storage in Missouri for emergen- 
cies. 

The Cole County Grand Jury, in its final 
report, declared that the practice of offi- 
cials of the state in purchasing coal for 
themselves under favorable state contracts, 
without authority of law, was deserving of 
the severest condemnation. 


Mokane—Mokane was out of coal the 
other day, but the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas R.R. had a large quantity stored 
there, which the railroad officials refused 
to either sell or loan. Mayor Hodges called 
up Fuel Administrator Crossley and was 
told to forcibly borrow five tons from the 
railroad company if it could not be other- 
wise obtained. The coal was “borrowed.” 


Columbia—Missouri State University is 
facing a coal famine. All university build- 
ings except the library are being closed at 
5 p.m. The auditorium will be opened only 
on special occasions. After a conference 
with local coal men, President Hill sent 
William Whittle, of the Whittle-Hockaday 
Coal Co., to St. Louis, to try to get some 


coal, 
KANSAS 


Lawrence—Citizens recently called a 
mass meeting to protest against the ex- 
orbitant prices of coal and other commodi- 
ties now being charged in Douglas County. 
A resolution to establish municipal coal 
yards where coal would be sold at a reason- 
able profit was discussed. 


Topeka—This city will have a coal mine 
at its very doors, if J. N. Beal, a farmer 
living four miles south of Topeka, succeeds 
in finding some one who is willing to oper- 
ate a surface coal mine on his farm on 
shares. Mr. Beal has already opened a 
“mine” uncovering a vein of coal ranging 
from 8 to 22 in. in thickness, and extend- 
ing, he estimates, over an area of several 
acres. The coal lies under 8 ft. of dirt. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Losses of the Bache-Denman 
Coal Syndicate as a result of the destruc- 
tion of their property in the MHartford 
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Valley in July, 1914, and subsequent can- 
cellation by Federal Judge Youmans in this 
city of their leases in that vicinity, were 
estimated at approximately $750,000 by 
Heber Denman, superintendent of the com- 
pany and one of the owners, testifying as 
an expert in the $2,222,000 damage suit 
of the syndicate against the United Mine 
Workers in Federal court here today. 
Judgment is sought for triple damages un- 
der the Sherman antitrust act. 
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Foreign News 
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London, England—The Coal miners of 
South Wales, a district that has freqently 
threatened trouble, have voted with an 
overwhelming majority to keep to their 
utmost to continue the war until victory 
is won. 
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Henry S. Mosser, Sr., of Newberry, Penn., 
has been appointed fuel administrator for 
Lycoming County. 


_James B. Neale, an operator in Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed advisor to Dr. Garfield on matters 
pertaining to the anthracite industry. 


Cyrus D. Foss, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
secretary of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, has been placed in 
charge of the personnel department of the 
Fuel Administration. 


L. A. Hood, of California, Penn., has re- 
signed his position as Division Engineer 
with the Pittsburgh Coal Co., effective Nov. 
15, to accept a position as superintendent 
of the Harmon Creek Coal Co., at Burgetts- 
town, Penn. 


E. M. Chance, consulting mining engineer 
and chemist, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., has 
been commissioned a Captain of Ordnance, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Chance was at one 
time chief chemist of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. 


J. Philip Reifkin, of the Bureau of Mines 
staff, has resigned to accept a position with 
the Dupont Powder Co. For the past two 
months Mr. Reifkin has been assigned to 
the Fuel Administration, where he served 
as assistant to L. A. Snead. 


Charles Rougeau, of Dallas, Tex., an ex- 
pert in the retail coal business, has been 
assigned as assistant to Wiley Blair, Fed- 
eral fuel administrator for Texas. Mr 
Rougeau will work as field inspector under 
Mr. Blair, covering the entire state. 


George C. Foedisech, connected with the 
Whitney & Kammerer Coal Co., Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penn, is 
giving four days of each week to assisting 
the fuel administration in Washington, 
D. C., at the request of the administration, 


Captain Baird Halberstadt, of Pottsville, 
Penn., has been named by the Hon. William 
Potter, Federal Fuel Administrator of 
Pennsylvania, as chairman of the Coal 
Committee of Schuyler County. Mr. Hal- 
berstadt will divide the county into dis- 
tricts and appoint as a member of the 
committee one man from each district. 


Harry Flood Byrd, of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed fuel administrator 
for that state. Mr. Byrd is a State Senator 
and was recommended by Gov. Henry C. 
Stuart, of Virginia, and the State Council 
of National Defense. He is managing 
editor of the Winchester “Star,” president 
of the Winchester Cold Storage Co. and 
president of the Valley Turnpike Company. 
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Obituary 


George Conrad Goetting, of the Peabody 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., died Nov. 8, at 
the home of his son-in-law, E. G. Ridgway, 
president of the St. Louis Coal Club, 1325 
Temple Place. Mr. Goetting was formerly 
connected with the coal firm of George Pope 
& Co, and had been identified with the coal 
business for about 10 years. Before that 
he was a flour-mill builder. 
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“Transvaal Chamber of Mines—Twenty- 

seventh Annual Report for the Year 1916.” 

Unillustrated, 440 pp., 74x10 in. 


“Operating. Details of Gas Producers.” 
dca OU SB ernald. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 109. 
Unillustrated, 74 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, 1916." Compiled by Albert H. Fay. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Unillustrated, 42 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, August, 1917.” 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay, Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillus- 
trated, 27 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“Deterioration in the Heating Value of 
Coal During Storage.” By Horace C. Porter 
and F. K. Ovitz. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 136. Illus- 
trated, 38 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Elementary First-Aid for the Miner—in 
Italian and English.” By W. A. Lynott and 
D. Harrington. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. Miners’ Circular No. 23. 
Illustrated, 39 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“Analysis of Coals Purchased by _ the 
Government During the Fiscal Years 1908- 
1915.” By George S. Pope. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 
119. Unillustrated, 118 pp., 5x9 in. ~ 


“Elementary First-Aid for the Miner—in 
Polish and English.” By W. A. Lynott and 
Daniel Harrington. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines. Miners’ Circular 
No. 23. Illustrated, 37 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Coke-Oven Accidents in the United 
States During the Calendar Year 1916.” 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Techni- 
en Paper 173. Unillustrated, 22 pp., 53x 9 
n. 

“Extraction of Gasoline from Natural Gas 
by Absorption Methods.” By George A. 
Burrell, P. M. Beddison and G. G. Oberfell. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Bulletin 120, Petroleum Technology 
23. Illustrated, 71 pp.,.5%x9 in. 
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Industrial News 


York, Penn.—R. E. Gephart, who is Sec- 
retary of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
York, has been appointed chairman of the 
fuel administration of York County. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Gauley. Coal Min- 
ing Co. has opened offices at 25 Church 
St. for the purpose of conducting a whole- 
sale coal business. The office will be under 
the personal direction of S. J. Bohannon. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—O. B. Andrews, for- 
mer president of the Chattanooga baseball 
club of the Southern League, and head of 
a local box manufacturing company, has 
donated 1500 wagon loads of kindling to 
the poor of Chattanooga. It will be dis- 
tributed by the Rotary Club. 

Pikevlle, Ky.—The Big Hollow Coal 
Co. has been organized here by C..C. 
Boweles, J. J. Huffman and others with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The new com- 
pany will begin a first-class coal develop- 
ment at Big Hollow. A plant of about six 
hundred tons daily capacity will be estab- 
lished. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The main office of 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information 1s 
now located in Room 605, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penn., instead of 1212 Miners’ 
Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre. The Wash- 
ington offices of the Bureau until further 
notice will be located at 242 Woodward 
Building, that city. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Dr. J. Price Jackson, 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, has 
received his orders to report for duty as 
an officer in the reserve corps of the United 
States Engineers. The Governor will name 
a commissioner to act in his place as he 
did in the case of Col. J. C. Groome, head 
of the State Police. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Kentucky-Tennessee 
Coal Co. is a new corporation just or- 
ganized at Hazard by Tenessee people 
who will begin a coal development at once 
in the new Lotts Creek section near Hazard. 
The company will build a-town and employ 
several hundred men. It will have a daily 
output of about 1000 tons. 

Canton, Ohio—The Deuber Heights Coal 
Co. has filed amended articles of incorpor- 
ation, increasing its capital stock from 
$20,000 to $40,000, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing coal lands and opening mines. | The 
company has been in the retail business, 
and now intends to produce its own coal 
and engage also in the wholesale trade. 
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Washington, D. C.—Further utilization 
of inland and coastwise waterways for 
the movement of coal in order to relieve the 
congestion on the railroads is planned by 
the Fuel.Administration. An investigation 
has developed that a large saving in rail- 
road transportation can be effected with 
the terminal facilities and water transporta- 
tion equipment now available. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. — Industries in the 
Pittsburgh district not engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions and war supplies 
may have to surrender their electric power 
to industries that are, according to a state- 
ment by M. S. Sloan, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the War Shipment Priority Board, 
who was in Pittsburgh recently to investi- 
gate a shortage of electric power. 


Erie, Penn.—Lake navigation will close 
Nov. 15, and this means the end of the 
priority order which has_ diverted much 


fuel to the Northwest. Whether this will 
help the East remains to be seen. Visitors 
in the coal trade report that Middle West- 
ern states like Nebraska and Kansas, which 
are not supplied from Lake points, are ac- 
tually bare of coal and are in urgent need 
of supplies, 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Safety First Sup- 
ply Co. has found it necessary to open a 
branch office in the Bulletin Building, in 
Philadelphia. The office will be under the 
supervision of C. A. Kingsbury, vice presi- 
dent of the Wheeler-Holcomb Co., manufac- 
turers of asbestos protection materials. 
This branch office will take care of all the 
New England, Atlantic Coast and Southern 
Atlantic States. 


Streator, Ull.—The United States Coal 
and Coke Corporation, which recently pur- 
chased from Charles Gibson, formerly of 
Streator, the Rutland third vein mine and 
residence properties, is now in possession. 
© Cummings, of Chicago, is president 
of the corporation. John McGregor, of 
Chicago, will be manager of the Rutland 
properties. The new company expects to 
spend $50,000 in new equipment. 


Washington, D. C.—Traffic congestion on 
roads supplying coal to plants turning out 
munitions and other war supplies was the 
subject of conferences recently between of- 
ficials of the fuel administration and the 
railway war board. Immediate action is 
necessary, officials believe, to relieve the 
present transportation difficulties. Officials 
have taken steps to increase the car sup- 
ply at the mines and at some ports ar- 
rangements have been perfected for quicker 
unloading of cars. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Federal grand jury 
has returned indictments against Mayor 
Carmichael, of Willoughby, Prosectuing 
Attorney George C. Von Beseler and Deputy 
Marshals James Barnes and Grant Lamos 
for impeding interstate commerce and for 
conspiracy to commit such acts. All are 
charged with seizing coal belonging to the 
New York Central R.R. on Nov. 1.and 2. 
If they are convicted, they would receive 
penalties of $10,000 fine or two years’ im- 
prisonment, or both. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An appropriation of $25,- 
000 for the establishment of coal-distribut- 
ing stations in the city of St.. Louis was 
voted by the Board of Aldermen. The 
various stations will be operated under the 
direction of Director of Public Welfare 
John Schmoll. There will be ten stations 
in congested centers, at which coal will be 
retailed at from 12 to 14c. a bushel, de- 
pending upon the price the city must pay 


for its coal on the open market. The coal 
will be sold at cost. 

Philadelphia, Penn. — The Philadelphia 
Coal Club held its annual autumn 


dinner at the Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, 
Penn., on November 15. Among the speak- 
ers were Francis A. Lewis, chairman of 
the Fuel Administration Board for _ the 
County of Philadelphia; Edward W.. Par- 
ker, of the Bureau of Anthracite Statistics, 
who has been in charge of anthracite dis- 
tribution at Washington, and Wellington M. 
‘Bertolet, secretary of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Newspaper reporters who 
canvassed 157 homes in scattered localities 
found that nearly 50 per cent. of the fami- 
lies have less than a month’s supply of coal. 
Tabulation of the results of the canvass 
showed that 8 homes were absolutely with- 
out coal and did not know when their 
orders would be filled, 15 had less than two 
weeks’ supply, 51 had a supply sufficient 
for two weeks or a month and 83 had a 
full supply. All who had ordered their 
supply prior to the middle of August had 
obtained all that they ordered. 


New York, N. Y.—In a statement issued 
on Monday of this week, State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Wiggin said that from_ such 
investigation as his office had been able to 
make it appears the supply of coal in the 
hands of the public is almost as great as 
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the supply on hand at this time last year. 
The supply in the hands of the dealers js 
less than usual, and this shortage will prob- 


ably continuewuntil Dec. 1. Consumers 
shouid therefore, he said, confine’ their 


demands to present needs, and these present 
needs will undoubtedly be met. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the docks of 
the Hocking Valley and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central railroads for the week ending Nov. 
9 were fairly large, indicating a heavy 
Lake movement. The records show that the 
Hocking Valley docks loaded 125,000 tons, 
as compared with 124,000 tons the previous 
week. The total handled by these docks 
since the opening of navigation is 4,250,721 
tons. The Toledo & Ohio Central docks 
during the same week loaded 61,000 tons, 
as compared with 73,000 tons the previous 
week. The total loaded by these docks for 
the season is 1,074,522 tons. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At a conference between 
State Fuel Director Wallace Crossley, of 
Missouri, and the coal men of St. Louis, 
on the tenth, the director advised the St. 
Louis retail coal men to organize so that 
they could coéperate. The coal dealers have 
been almost afraid to do this for fear of 
prosecution under the _ drastic anti-trust 
laws of the state. The St. Louis Fuel Com- 
mittee will have members from the retail, 
jobbing and operating ends of the trade to 
cooperate with them and to present the 
troubles of the different branches. E. : 
Wallace was appointed fuel advisor to the 
committee. ‘ 





Columbus, Ohio—The numerous seizures 
of coal by city and town authorities re- 
cently have turned the attention of the state 
fuel administrator’s office to the work of 
inducing Ohio people to make sacrifices, if 
necessary, in order ito permit Federal plans 
for an equitable distribution of coal to 
proceed. It is pointed out that the shortage 
of coal is a national, and not a local, 
problem, and that the whole country must 
work together on this problem, as it is 
doing in other respects. The example of 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, where extensive re- 
ligious revivals have been given up in order 
to save coal, is cited as worth following. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—At meetings of_ the 
Hamilton County Fuel Administration Com- 
mittee with Cincinnati retail dealers, for 
the purpose of discussing coal prices in this 
vicinity, gross margins to be allowed to 
dealers on coal arriving in this market were 
arrived at, as follows: For domestic coal, 
per ton, $2; for industrial coal, per ton, 
$1.50; for deliveries from hopper, $1. To 
peddlers, a price of 35c. a bushel was al- 
lowed. As prices at the mines have been 
fixed by the Government, and freight rates 
are also fixed, these figures, based on the 
Government allowance of 30 per cent. plus 
former margins of profit, are expected to 
prove satisfactory. They will make little 
change in current prices in Cincinnati, how- 
ever. 


Louisville, Ky. — Wiley B. Bryan, fuel 
administrator of Kentucky, has appointed 
an advisory board consisting of the follow- 
ing prominent Kentuckians: R. F. Vaughn, 
attorney, Louisville; Earl S. Gwin, presi- 
dent of the American-Southern National 
Bank, Louisville; A. D. Allen, vice president 
of the Mengel Box Co., Louisville; R. N. 
Hudson, president of the Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis R.R., Louisville; R. W. 
Covington, banker, Bowling Green; S. H. 
Halley, tobacco dealer, Lexington; L._ R. 
Putman, Ashland Steel Co., Ashland; Ed- 
ward T. Franks, president United States 
National Bank, Owensboro, Ky. Mr. Bryan 
has opened an office in the Inter-Southern 
Building and is completing his organization 
as rapidly as possible. He has fixed prices 
on coal in Whitley, Knox, Clay and Bell 
Counties, Kentucky; mined from the Blue 
Gem seam at $4 for mine-run; $4.25 for 
selected sizes and $2.75 for screenings. This 
was his first executive order. 


Louisville, Ky.—Before Examiner Wilbe? 
LaRoe, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a hearing has been given here on the 
application of the Ohio Valley Coal Op>?r- 
ators’ Association for equitable through 
rates from western Kentucky points to the 
Northern, Western and Southwestern mar- 
kets. The petition of the Kentucky oper- 
ators’ organization named about 400 rail- 
roads, connecting with the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Illinois Central, as de- 
fendants, and testimony of the complain- 
ants contended that the Kentucky operators 
have suffered and are suffering because of 
the disparity of rates, when compared with 
the southern Illinois field. Represented at 
the hearing are the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau, the Illinois Railroad Commission, 
besides the railroads named. Interested at- 
tendants on the hearing are representatives 
of the public utility plants in the central 
states, who, at this time are especially 
anxious to obtain fuel to keen their plants 
operating. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


The question of an adequate coal supply 
today hinges on transportation. Supplies 
are everywhere short; so are cars and hot- 
toms. Mild weather helps the situation. 


Anthracite—The production of anthracite 
goes steadily forward,- but here as else- 
where, are heard complaints of short car 
supplies and inadequate water-transporta- 
tion facilities. Reports come from various 
points of coal “hoarding” by individual con- 
sumers. It is quite probable that the so- 
ealled ‘“‘hoards” in many coal cellars are 
not evidences of selfishness on the part of 
the owners, but rather of forehandedness. 
Slight modifications in the rulings of tae 
fuel administration throughout New Eng- 
land have resulted in somewhat of an im- 
provement in the conditions in that terri- 
tory. It is believed also that the close of 
the Lake navigation season and increased 
shipments all rail to New England will re- 
lieve the situation to a considerable degree. 
A modification of the priority order is prom- 
ised for New York and vicinity, and it is 
thought that this will help matters decided- 
ly. It is the intention that coal reaching 
the city by this means shall be distributed 
to the smallest of dealers, thus benefiting 
the largest number of people. There is no 
appreciable increase in the supply of an- 
thracite in the yards of retailers. HEmbar- 
goes upon various roads are affecting the 
supply of coal to Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other points. Movement to the North- 
west is not quite as brisk as it has been 
in the past. 

Bituminous—Mild weather throughout 
the Northern Central portion of the coun- 
try has done much in the past week to al- 
leviate any actual suffering which may have 
existed. Many manufacturing plants, par- 
ticularly in northern Ohio, have been forced 
to shut down temporarily, and the shortage 
has also affected some of the steel mills 
in that state. Those factories which are 
directly engaged in Government work have, 
in many instances, been able to secure 
priority shipment, which placed them on 
Easy Street, as compared with other fac- 
tories not working upon this type of out- 
put. It is rumored also that rulings will 
be forthcoming soon as to what are essen- 
tial and non-essential industries. HEssen- 
tial industries in that case will, of course, 
be given priority. In a broad sense the fuel 
problem of this country is now not one of 
production, but rather of transportation. 
From all regions come reports of inadequate 
car supplies and short-time working at the 
mines. The railroads have so long been a 
target for repressive Governmental regula- 
tion that under the stress of present emer- 
gencies they are short of both cars and mo- 
tive power, with the obvious result that even 
when coal could be produced, provided the 
present labor supply was inclined to work 
continuously, it cannot be moved. As it is, 
many operators are working their mines 
only four to five days per week. 


Lake Trade.—The movement of coal over 
the Great Lakes to the Northwest is de- 
creasing. This decrease will probably con- 
tinue until the close of navigation, four or 
five weeks hence. 


A Year Ago.—Anthracite market is in 
better control, but technical situation still 
serious. Bituminous slightly easier, but 


very uncertain and subject to wide fluctua- 
tions. More spot coal available in Lake 
district. Bastern coal practically with- 
drawn from the Middlewestern market, 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Bituminous production last week is esti- 
mated at 10,494,720 net tons, an average of 
1,749,120 tons per working day. Although 
this was nearly as great as that of the pre- 
ceding week (1,781,385 tons), it will be seen 
from the curve that the current production 
is still below that for the corresponding 
week of 1916. Unless a marked speeding 
up of production occurs, the output during 
the remaining weeks of 1917 is likely to di- 
minish rather than increase the lead estab- 
lished by the 1917 output over that of 1916. 

The production of beehive coke during the 
week is estimated at 574,059 net tons, an av- 
erage per working day of 95,676 tons. An- 
thracite shipments fell off 25 per cent., 
largely on account of the general observance 
of All Souls’ Day as a holiday in the an- 
thracite district. 
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CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


District Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 27 Nov. 3 
Bituminous — ship- 
ments, 114 roads 118,863 175,246 189,589* 187,504+ 
Anthracite — ship- 
ments, 9roads.. 42,824 42,590 42,338  32,510t 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4 roads... 14,111 12,946 12,900" 11,785+ 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 
BUSINESS OPINIONS 

The Iron Age—The adjustment of the 
steel trade to the new regime in prices 
and to an increasing diversion of mill prod- 
ucts from accustomed channels of consump- 
tion is proceeding with less friction than 
had been expected. The difficulties of the 
mills growing out of the lack of co- 
ordination at Washington are still painfully 
apparent and in the past week the industry 
in the Central West, particularly at 
Youngstown, has lost pig-iron and steel out- 
put from coal and coke shortage. Car 
troubles have also increased and the outlook 
for winter operations, both as to cars, fuel 
and labor is not encouraging. 

Bradstreets—Most trade reports indicate 
that a large volume of business is passing, 
while at the same time industry is active 
and collections are prompt, but, withal, sen- 
timent is harried by adverse developments 
-verseas, by drastic liquidation in securitie 
and by the fact that various propaganda to 
restrict consumption of foodstuffs, as well 
as buying of nonessentials, unfavorably af- 
fect distribution by retail dealers. 

Dry Goods Economist—The reduction in 
the cost of food supplies which promises to 
result from greater economies on the part of 
the 7,000,000 who have already signed 
“Hoover pledges,’ coupled with the ‘‘regu- 
lation” of over 20 of the leading food items, 
are favorable to increased consumption of 
dry goods. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
shipments of dry goods for the week are 
well ahead of the heavy volume of the cor- 
responding week last year. Road sales for 
both immediate and future delivery are in 
excess of the same period of 1916. The 
number of customers in the market during 
the week has been much larger than in the 
same week a year ago. Collections are run- 
ning very strong. 
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BOSTON 


Slight gain in situation through modifica- 
tion in rulings by Fuel Administration with 


respect to rehandling plants. Progress 
toward new bunker prices and additional 
rail shipments to New England. Withdraw- 


al of “Rule 11” rumored, but tonnage likely 
to be affected is not large. Municipal and 
public service buyers anxious over lack of 
free coal. Anthracite receipts discouraging. 


Bituminous—The significance of recent 
rulings at Washington is gradually being 
made plain to the trade in this territory. 
Interests here owning expensive rehandling 
plants, with quantities of coal due them on 
contract and steamers under charter, got 
apprehensive lest they would not be al- 
lowed to sell their free coal to make room 


June July Aug Sept. Oct 
Month and Week ended 
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for cargoes yet to arrive. They had diffi- 
culty over the published rules and were un- 
able to get classified ; whether “jobbers” or 
what-not they could not ascertain. Now 
it appears they are retailers, inasmuch as 
they physically handle the coal; and as re- 
tailers they are bound by the prescribed 
limits applied to such dealers. On filing the 
required documents with state fuel authori- 
ties they are permitted to make prices. 
f.o.b. cars on the same basis as delivery by 
team. The situation is, therefore, that 
much clearer, and spot coal is again avail- 
able at ports like Providence, Boston and 
Portland. This will measurably relieve 
eases of distress, at least among the smaller 
consumers. 

The City of Boston and the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, however, find it more diffi- 
cult. Because of the urgent needs of the 
city several conferences have been held 
with the result that each of a number of 
dealers, including rehandlers for shipme*t 
inland, have agreed to codperate in furnish- 
ing the harbor institutions, ete, with a 


month’s supply at a time. Large public- 
service companies, however, arranged for 


steamer delivery based upon specified dis- 
patch and a given number of trips, and now 
through sundry delays and complications 
their receipts have been materially reduced. 
Unless the shortage can be made up from 
offerings of free coal, there are certain to 
be curtailments in service. Companies. fur- 
nishing light in the vicinity of Boston are 
restricting the hours for illuminated signs. 

Poeahontas and New River show little 
change at Hampton Roads, although the 
Fuel Administration’s order of. Nov. 6 re- 
quiring every shipper of bituminous over 
the piers to consign output to the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange is relied upon to speed up 
loading. The order admits of only one con- 
struction and it is doubtless a wise move 
to have the pooling plan really tried on a 
comprehensive scale. Several of the larger 
agencies withheld acceptance while partici- 
pation was optional, but hereafter they can- 
not be blamed for any failure of the remedy 
the Government offers. 

The price basis, f.o.b. the Virginia termi- 
nals, is still a matter of conference at 
Washington. Operators are insisting that 
the present authorized basis is on too low 
a level to insure the steady output so great- 
ly needed. On the point of bunker prices 
alone they urge that they are held down 
to an unreasonably low figure, in view of all 
the extra costs that are levied upon the 
producer. War tax and all, the present 
prescribed price figures about $3.80 f.o.b. 
Norfolk, while the season’s contract price 
is $4.85. They cali attention to the 30s. 
(about $7.30) basis, f.o.b. Cardiff, auther- 
ized by the British government, and declare 
the discrepancy too great. If relief is 
granted on bunker prices, it is expected that 
a general revision of f.o.b. prices would 
soon follow. 

The trade here is also hopeful that a 
priority order will soon be issued in favor of 
New England, if only for a day at a time. 
Much coal is due consumers here on con- 
tract, and with any spot market closed to 
the operators it is doubtless true that de- 
liveries would flow here in sufficient volume 
to help materially. If such a gate could be 
opened, a host of buyers in this territory 
would feel much easier over the outlook. 

The reported abrogation of “Rule 11,” 
which would open the way for “jobbers” to 
sell at an advance of 15¢e. per net ton coal 
purchased in good faith before the Presi- 
dent’s order of Aug. 21, is not considered as 
of much effect upon conditions in New Eng-' 
land. The market in August seemed to 
many brokers so precarious as to price that 
the volume of coal actually negotiated for 
but not sold could not have been large. The 
disposition of most factors was to sell coal 
as soon as bought, if not to make sales in 
advance of purchases. The modification, if 
confirmed, however, would be significant 
as showing a less rigid attitude on the part 
of the fuel authority, and as such would be 
welcomed. 

There is every disposition on the part of 
coal interests to help the Government in the 
complex situation, but naturally there is a 
certain restiveness over the lack of dis- 
eretionary power vested in any of the local 
representatives of the Fuel Administration, 
although manifestly in some cases this is 
not to be wondered at. Consumers get dis- 
couraged in the effort to find out what steps 
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they must take to comply with the law, 
and by that time. the relief is so meagre 
that they are disinclined to try again. In 
practically every case the fuel committees 
and other subordinate representatives find 
they must resort to the usual channels in 
order to get coal forward, and for each 
requisition on his books the coal merchant 
now finds he has three or four parties 
pounding him in addition to the customer. 
The net result is no different, because each 


local or wholesale distributor in 99 cases_ 


out of 100 is already doing his level best to 
procure delivery. Certainly there is no rev- 
enue for him unless there is coal shipped. 


Anthracite—Aside from a small tonnage 
of “independent” coal both all-rail and by 
water, there is practically no coal available 
to make good the shortage dealers have 
to face from their usual sources of supply. 
The retail demand is getting sharp again 
and stocks are lower than ever. One large 
dealer in a big manufacturing center re- 
ports that his daily deliveries averaged 74 
tons for a week, and there are several Bos- 
ton dealers who have neither egg nor stove 
on hand. Practically all are driven to rely 
upon all-rail deliveries to keep them in 
business, so irregular and uncertain are re- 
ceipts by water. 

“Dead freight” is now being collected on 
certain of the anthracite barges that come 
to this market and because shoal water in 


consignees berths compels their being 
loaded to less than capacity. At points 
like Bar Harbor, Maine, Augusta, Maine, 


and Scituate, Mass., this will add approxi- 
mately 40c. per gross ton to the cost of 
water freight, and there is one place where 
it will add $1.25 to the cost alongside. This 
is another item to be included in the re- 
ports to local fuel committees. d 

Appeals to Washington over slow ship- 
ment are the order of the day. Consumers 
who have the slightest excuse, whether 
through making goods for the Government 
or in some way supplying some Government 
need are pestering the Fuel Administration 
to “do something.” ._ This results mostly 
in unfair comment, due to a general in- 
ability to comprehend the simplest details of 
the coal business. 

Boston retail prices, remain as _ follows, 
no change having been recommended thus 
far by the local fuel committee: $8.50 for 
broken and $9.50 for egg, stove and chest- 
nut, per ton of 2000 lb., sidewalk delivery. 
These prices have ruled the same since 
Nov. 3, 1916. Pea is now $8.50. 


NEW YORK 


Relief promised locally, but coal is to be 
distributed largely among the cellar dealers. 
Wholesale dealers interested in the nego- 
tiations for increased wages for hard-coal 
workers. No increase in supplies.  Bitu- 
minous market continues in serious condi- 
tion with no immediate relief in sight. Car 
supply worse than the labor shortage. 
Buyers from New England flock here. 


Anthracite—There is some relief in sight 
for the local situation now that orders have 
been given to send more coal to this Tide- 
‘water. This was announced by State Fuel 
Administrator Wiggins on Monday of this 
week and it was stated that the coal so 
diverted is to be distributed in such a man- 
ner that those consumers who get their 
supply in small lots from the 10,000 or 
more’ cellar dealers will secure the bulk 
of it. 

This statement is the fulfillment of the 
efforts of the local trade to have more coal 
sent to this market to relieve a situation 
which was serious and now that the order 
has been issued efforts will be made to 
see that this extra tonnage is distributed 
where it will do the most good. House- 
holders with bin capacity are in most in- 
stances well fortified against the approach- 
ing cold weather, but the shortage of coal 
has gone hard with the flat dweller and 
those who by reason of having no bins are 
compelled to buy their fuel by the pail. 

Local shippers and wholesale dealers are 
watching the outcome of the negotiations 
now going on in Washington between the 
operators and miners’ representatives which 
may result in an increase in wages to the 
mine workers. This increase, no matter 
what it might be, will no doubt be added 
to the cost of coal and eventually be paid 
by the consumer. 5 

The domestic sizes continue scarce for 
the spot buyer. The receipts here are 
quickly taken care of and little is left to 
be picked up by the retail dealer to re- 
plenish his stock. Wholesale offices are 
besieged daily by local buyers as_ well as 
by many from the New _ England _ states. 
The latter complain bitterly of the lack of 
supplies but receive little encouragement. 

Demand continues heavy and jobbers say 
the amount of coal obtainable at the load- 
ing docks is about as small as at any time 
this fall. The operators attribute the 
shortage to the migration of workers to 
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the munition plants and other industries 
where the pay is higher, and the lack of 
transportation facilities. It is estimated 
that from all causes at least 25,000 men 
have left the mines and more are going 


daily. Within the past week many Italians 
have quit their work and are on their 
way to join the army in their mother 


country. 

There is not a heavy demand for the 
steam coals although there is no surplus 
and prices are a trifle stiffer. Buckwheat 
No. 1 is in good ecall and shippers find 
an easy market for it. The call for rice 
and barley is not as heavy. Large quanti- 
ties of “dust” are being sent here for 
mixing purposes. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.0.b., 


Tidewater, at the Jower ports are as fol- 
lows: 

Circular Individual 
Brokenst kGhaceds eee, 9D $6.70 
Ege. >. eek errata 5.85 6.60 
Stove A) it These Oa 6.85 
Chestnut. . 6.20 6.95 
Pea . 4.70 Daw i 
Biroks5.500 heres 3.957 4.65 5. 40@6.00 
RiGe icing. cote ds cee 3. 40@ 3.60 4.50@4.75 
Barleyis., os). tae ee 2.90@3.15 3.50@3.75 
Boiler 3.15@3. 40 ; ; 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The new price of $2.45 has 
had no effect on the local market as most 
of the increase has been devoted to higher 
wages, but operators here look for a fur- 
ther readjustment shortly. The ruling of 
the Fuel Administrator regarding contracts 
was a welcome relief to jobbers. The order 
suspending the priority order in shipments 
of coal to the Northwest from midnight on 
Sunday, Nov. 18, to midnight on Monday, 
Nov. 19, will not have much effect on this 
market it is thought as the suspension is 
for too short a time. 

Efforts are being made with the Wash- 
ington authorities to increase the car sup- 
ply which operators say is now more serious 
than the labor shortage. Some mines were 
without cars for a couple of days last 
week while the workers were anxious to 
go to work. The supply along the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Pennsylvania aver- 
aged less than 30 per cent., but the mines 
along the New York Central and the West- 
ern Maryland fared better. Unless the 
mines are given a greater number of cars 
it is doubtful if the coal output can be 
increased greatly at least until Lake ship- 
ments are discontinued. Even then it is 
probable that considerable of that tonnage 
will be taken care of by the various steel 
mills and other industries inland which are 
now in need of more coal. 

The order of Dr. Garfield making all 
shippers subject to the rules of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange did not have much 
effect on local conditions as nearly all 
shippers were already members. 

Buyers from New England are flocking 
here in the hope of picking up stray car- 
goes but they are invariably meeting with 
failure. Contract coal is moving in good 
volume but there is no spot coal to be had. 
Many plants are said to be in serious shape 
owing to the scarcity of fuel and Washing- 


ton is being appealed to for aid. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite shipments slow to improve. 


Pennsylvania R.R. deliveries disappointing. 
Baltimore & Ohio embargoed. Move to ex- 
pedite unloading. Shortage of Lehigh coal, 


Increased gross margin denied. Bituminous 
shortage proved. No increase in produc- 
tion. Difficulties over new agreement. 


Brokers recognized. Government calls for 


heavy tonnage, 


“Anthracite — Promised increased — ship- 
ments have not as yet materialized. Par- 
ticularly disappointing is the situation on 
the line of the Pennsylvania R.R. When 
the embargo was removed the dealers 
thought their immediate wants were about 
to be relieved, but since then the only coal 
they have received is that which had been 
previously consigned to them and was 
standing at junction points. As the season 
advances the demand is increasing and 
now many retailers are actually desperate. 
Some have had no coal for weeks and many 
families are having trouble to find a dealer 
who will accept their orders. : 

The situation on the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. tracks has failed to improve 
as expected. While the dealers there have 
all along been in better condition than 
those on the Pennsylvania R.R., there has 
been such a drain on the supplies of the 
former dealers that many of them have 
empty yards. The largest operating com- 
pany seems to be holding up its end, but 
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eannot be 
alone. 


expected to carry the burden 
The other companies report an un- 
usually small car supply, occasioned, we 
believe, by the delay in the return of 
empties from distant points, . 
A new embargo was placed this week, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio via Park Junction. 
While there are comparatively few dealers 
on that road in the city, yet on account of 
routing back cars that had come North with 
soft coal these dealers have been fairly well 
supplied for a long time. Indirectly this 
embargo will help the city trade, for the 
reason that it shuts off shipments to all 
Southern points, although it is not thought 
this will continue for more than a week. 
The local dealers this week at a confer- 


ence with the railroad’ representatives 
agreed to make extra efforts to release 
equipment. It was decided that the yards 


would receive deliveries from the railroads 
on Sunday and wherever possible the re- 
tailers would also arrange to have the cars 
released the same day. 

There has been a noticeable lack of ton- 
nage received of late from the Lehigh Val- 
ley. Normally a fair tonnage comes in 
via the Philadelphia & Reading Ry., but 
just now the business is virtually neglected. 
It is still true that the trade of the inde- 
pendent operators is far better eared for 
than that entirely dependent on the com- 
panies, This is because these producers 
refuse to accept any business for which they 
are not the usual source of supply. F 

The retail trade taken as a whole is 
much distressed because the recommenda- 
tion of the local Fuel Administrator asking 
for an increase in the margin of gross 
profit has not been allowed by the authori- 
ties in Washington. The various commit- 
tees who had called upon Mr. Lewis, of 
the local committee, had convinced him 
that a gross profit of $2.50 per ton was in 
no way excessive and he had encouraged 
them by his recommendation to the nationa) 
authorities. The representative dealers of 
the city do not purpose to drop the matter 
and claim necessity compels them to fight 
for the increase. 

A meeting has been called for this city 
on Noy. 20 to which all the retail coal 
men’s associations east of the Mississippi 
River have been asked to send representa- 
tives. The object of the meeting is to 
secure capable representation at Washing- 
ton for the entire retail coal trade. 

In this city it is noticeable that the deal- 
ers with the largest yards and tonnage, 
and consequently the most money invested, 
are the least satisfied to continue business 
under present conditions. It is hoped that 
with greatly increased consignments, which 
we understand are promised after the mid- 
dle of this month, much of the dissatisfac- 
tion in the trade will disappear. 

The bucket trade problem is about to be 
solved by compelling such dealers to sel) 
by the bushel, using a wooden measure, 
with the price fixed at 52c. a bushel, with a 


proportionate rate for a fractional part of 
a bushel. 
Operators continue to be quite appre- 


hensive of the wage problem. It is under- 
stood that the miners are still insisting on 
an increase of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

There is little to be said of the compara- 
tive demand for the different sizes. » There 
is no dealer who would not gladly accept 
anything offered him. Stove is probablv 
the shortest, and egg will soon rival it. 
These two sizes are also the most called for 
by the Government for the cantonments. 
Of chestnut and pea, the latter has the call 
just now, but as so much of the former has 
been sold on account of the shortage of the 
smaller size there is practically no chest- 
nut in stock. The steam sizes remain close 
to the figures quoted last week. Buckwheat 
is in quite strong demand at $4 to $4.25. 
Rice is quoted at $3 to $3.25, with barley 
ranging from $2 to $2.25. Buckwheat con- 
tinues to be the most sought for, and while 
the smaller companies are practically sold 
up on all sizes, yet some of the larger 
companies report themselves able to take 
on some new business on barley and even 
then qualify this by stating that shipment 
is a question of receiving cars. 


The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 


mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 

Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken...... $4.55 $5.70 Buck.......$2.80 $3.40 
Higgs See NOR sss, .0 2.0 3-30 
Stove... .- 4970 G00" Boller... 2.10. 320 
Nut. . 4.80 6.05 Barley...... 1.80 2.05 
Pea.-.. 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—That an actual shortage of 
bituminous coal exists here was shown by 
an exhaustive canvass of the manufac- 
turers made by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Their report discloses that the normal 
stock of coal on hand in the city for Oct. 1 
should be 187,512 tons, as against 81.651 
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tons actually on hand. At this rate it is 
estimated the deficit for the year will 
amount to 1,241,955 tons. 

There has been little, if any, improvement 
in-production and the car supply is still crit- 
ical. There is no doubt that the transporta- 
tion companies are making heroic efforts to 
alleviate the situation and on account of the 
recent restriction in the loading of open cars 
it is thought their efforts will soon produce 
results. 

While most of the operators have adopted 
the plan whereby they are enabled to charge 
an increase of 45c. on the $2 Government 
price, yet this has in no way increased free 
coal and the market remains devoid of sup- 
plies of this kind. While the operators have 
generally signed the agreement, many of 
them are experiencing trouble with the min- 
ers, who, while anxious for the higher wages, 
do not want to submit to the penalty clause 
of the agreement as formulated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The statement that the Government may 
soon find it necessary to requisition 10 per 
cent. of the output of the mines for emer- 
gency use by the Fuel Administration pro~ 
duced no effect in the trade. Every one re- 
alizes that the Government must be supplied 
and should it require the entire output the 
business would gladly be turned over to it 
in the endeavor to assist aS much as pos- 
sible. As it is, the Washington authorities 
have been making particularly heavy calls 
for tonnage lately. One local concern re- 
ports it was recently called upon to deliver 
3000 tons in 10 days, yet in the first seven 
days of that period received but 31 cars for 
loading. 

An interesting occurrence has been the 
order allowing the brokers to take a com- 
mission of 15¢c. per ton on such coal as they 
had contracted for with the operators prior 
to the Government price-fixing order. 
While this will not have the effect of placing 
any additional tonnage on the market, the 
fact seems to be established that the jobbers 
have won recognition by the Government. 

The order modifying the period of time 
of illumination of electric signs was received 
with little comment by the coal interests, 
although it seems to be generally agreed 
that it is a necessary saving, small as it 
may be in individual cases. 


BALTIMORE 


Fuel administrator still unappointed. 
Rail embargoes hit both hard- and soft- 
coal situations. War tax and wage in- 
erease effects felt here. 


Bituminous—While the coal trade here 
still awaits the appointment of a local fuel 
administrator and the names of Frederick 
A. Meyer and Walter B. Brooks are be- 
ing heard as the most likely choices, the 


immediate fuel supply situation remains 
largely unrelieved. Railroad embargoes 
against certain Pennsylvania coals pre- 


vented some movement this way, and gen- 
eral railroad congestion continued a big fac- 


tor. Coal to arrive at Tide and at all- 
rail terminals is still being apportioned 
stingily. So far, however, there have been 


ae lengthy shut-downs because of lack of 
uel. : 

Mine interests that have decided on wage 
increases in order to take advantage of 
higher price maximums as allowed by 
Washington, are sending out notices in con- 
nection with raises on existing contracts to 
take care of this jump. The raise is run- 
ning generally from 40 to 45c. There has 
been some question raised as to whether 
this jump should apply to contracts made 
previous to the Presidential order of last 
August, but the tendency is to stick it flatly 
on all contracts. Middlemen are in turn 
notifying consumers of the raise, which is 
provided in contracts here generally to care 
for any sudden production-price increase. 
The 8 per cent. transportation tax is also 
being added to all bills and ultimately comes 
to the consumer for payment. 


Anthracite—For ten days the anthracite 
trade has faced an embargo on the Penn- 
sylvania and for a week on the Baltimore 
& Ohio. This was lifted Sunday, but move- 
ment continues light. There are probably 
from 500 to 600 cars of anthracite on sid- 
ings between the mines and Washington. It 
is estimated that more than 200 cars are 
routed to this city. If it can be gotten 
through it will bring considerable relief to 
a tense situation. Coal in many cases iS 
now being delivered in one-ton, or even 
half-ton lots, to keep fires burning in homes, 
and local yards are for the most part swept 
clear of reserve coal. The price schedule 
has been advanced 10c. a ton over the Oc- 
tober selling list, in order to care for the 
3 per cent. transportation tax. Prices for 
hard, white ash now run as follows at re- 
tail: Broken, $9.30; egg, $9; stove, $9.25; 
nut, $9.40; pea, $8, and buckwheat, $6.75. 
Sunbury egg is bringing $9.25; stove, $9.50, 
and nut, $9.65. Lykens Valley egg sells 
for $9.75 and stove and nut each $10. 
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COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Three dollars continues the_ prevailing 
rate on the few barges chartered, Hampton 
Roads _ to Boston. Inquiry is extremely 
light, due to detention at the loading piers. 

Barge rates from New York to Provi- 
dence are easy at $1@1.25, few shippers be- 
ing in position to accept bottoms. Hastern 
charters are now very rare. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Supplies to consumers 
More railroad congestion. 
Lake priority order. 


The coal situation is quite unsatisfactory 
from the viewpoint of most consumers. 
Some are not receiving enough to conduct 
full operations while others manage to get 
along but are unable to accumulate even 
the most modest stocks against prospective 
interruptions to traffic, when bad weather 
comes. Some of the Youngstown steel mills 
have been losing production on account of 
not obtaining sufficient coal. The Brown 
Bonnell plant, an important division of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., has been idle 
since the beginning of last week, but it 
is hoped will resume this week as a result 
of priority order secured at Washington. 

The difficulty seems to be with transporta- 
tion more than with production and the 
condition reported a week ago continues, 
of operators offering to sell coal if the 
buyer will arrange for the transportation. 

As to the removal of the Lake coal 
priority order with respect to about half 
the roads involved in Lake coal movement, 
Nov. 1, no improvement in commercial 
loadings is noted thus far as a result and 
it appears now that the priority order was 
removed simply because the Lake move- 
ment was already congested. The Lake 
coal priority order has been suspended as 
to the Pan Handle east of Steubenville, 
Ohio, to permit the shipping of coal to the 
byproduct plant just east of that town. The 
order has also been cancelled for all roads, 
for the 24 hours of next Monday, to help 
the fuel situation in Ohio and Michigan. 

We quote the market at $2.20@2.35 for 
slack, $2.45@2.60 for mine-run and $2.70@ 
2.85 for screened coal, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, the higher price being 
for sales made by jobbers. 


BUFFALO 


Still the complaint that bituminous t!s 
giving out. No free coal yet. Trade in the 
same dissatisfied state. Anthracite move- 
ment good, but not so heavy as formerly. 


Bituminous—The situation remains un- 
changed. Jobbers are making all sorts of 
complaints, claiming mostly that the fuel 
administration is making things worse by 
its action. They say that car shortage is 
what ought to be looked after and that 
when there are cars enough there will be 
much more coal. The bituminous trade is 
mostly marking time, for the supply of 
free coal is so small that nobody can do 
business of account unless he has con- 
tracts, and in that case the consumer is so 
eager to get his coal that anything goes. 

The car movement improves slowly, if at 
all. It is odd that the supply is at least 
fair in the grain and flour trade while it 
is short in the coal trade. Millers and 
grain dealers are loading their cars to the 
roof and making them carry sometimes 25 
per cent. more than their marked capacity, 
but coal shippers do not seem to be able 
to do that, for they commonly fill the cars 
full anyhow. 

The effort to keep an eye on the con- 
cerns that are running out of coal is being 
made and certain jobbers are directed to 
furnish the coal, but they are often obliged 
to report to the authorities that they are 
not able to do so. They always forward 
the correspondence with the mines, so that 
if the authorities wish to take the matter 
direct they may do so. 

According to the prices established by the 


a 


unsatisfactory. 
Suspensions of 


fuel administration the Buffalo market 
rules as follows, f.o.b. cars here, per net 
ton: 

Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh . Sees ete hy | fxs) 
Bessemer. o.oo eee... a eee 3.70 4 20 
Allerheny: Valley. acseeee. + tee 3.60 4 10 


No regulation of cannel or smithing has 
been made. They sell at from $4 to $4.75 
at the mines. 


CLEVELAND 


Poor car supply at mines cuts down pro- 
duction. Lake shipments show big decrease. 
Several plants forced to shut down for lack 
of fuel. 


The car supply at most of the Ohio mines 
the past week was the poorest it has been 
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in many weeks and in consequence the out- 
put decreased to a large extent, shipments 
to Lake falling off about 300,000 tons. The 
total Lake coal tonnage for the week only 
amounted to about 700,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,000,000 tons for other weeks. 
Shipments to industrial and municipal 
plants also fell off, on account of the car 
shortage, and several plants were forced 
to shut down for the lack of fuel. This 
situation occurring during mild weather 
has created an apprehensive feeling as to 
what will happen when the railroads go 
up against bad weather conditions later 


on. 

While the Lake priority order will not 
expire on Nov. 15, having been extended 
until the weather closes navigation, Fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator Garfield has issued 
an order to the effect that all coal loaded 
at Ohio mines on Nov. 19 shall be shipped 
to dealers, industrial and municipal plants 
in Ohio amd Michigan. This is expected 
to relieve the local situation till close of 
navigation. 

Following are the market prices per short 


ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NOF Bian ee ae ee goa $3.50 $3.25 
Cambridge... eee Sa yib) 3.50 Se 25 
Middle District.......... 3.90 3.65 3.40 


Jobber’s prices are 15c. per ton higher 
than the above prices. 


TOLEDO 


Mild weather eases condition of the mar- 
ket. County fuel board is attempting to 
fix prices; and margin of profit. The num- 
ber of factories urgently in need of coal 
is mounting rapidly. Most plans for imme- 
diate relief of fuel situation are in a chaotic 
condition. 


_ The Lucas County Advisory Committee 
is trying hard to arrive at a fixed price to 
be charged for domestic and commercial 
coal. The price-fixing problem is evidently 
more important than members of the board 
first thought, as the whole of last week 
was. devoted to this work without arrival 
at a favorable conclusion. A reasonable 
margin of profit for retailers appears to 
be the bone of contention. Meanwhile the 
shortage of coal is increasing, and what lit- 
tle supplies have been shipped here since 
the fuel board took up its duties have been 
rapidly absorbed. 

Steam users are becoming more insistent 
each day. Nov. 19 has been set as the date 
for the next shipment of Government coal 
to this city. Apparently this means those 
suffering from empty bins must wait until 
that date before they can hope to secure a 
fresh supply. If this is the case, several 
factories will be forced to close down, or 
curtail operations. 

The frenzied demand for coal by domestic 
consumers has abated to some extent, owing 
to mild weather. Only an occasional car or 
two of anthracite continues to come into 
the city, and few small retailers have any 
coal at all to sell. Retailers are confident, 
however, that most people have larger sup- 
a of fuel in their cellars than usual this 
all. 

Lake shipments are going forward as rap- 
idly as vessels can be secured to carry car- 
goes. All the railroads coming into the city 
are busy hauling coal to the docks for the 
Upper Lakes. No ship leaves here without 
a large cargo of coal, and for the next week, 
when navigation officially closes, coal men 
expect to move more coal to the Northwest 
than during any other week of the shipping 
season. The large machine shops and mines 
in the Northwest obviously need have no 
fear of a coal shortage this winter. Ship- 
pers assert sufficient fuel has been dis- 
patched to the Upper Lakes to take care 
of manufacturers and consumers essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
for at least a year. 


DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal continues pressing 
with little stock arriving. Anthracite sup- 
ply shows little improvement. Lake ship- 
ments diminish. 


Bituminous—With consumers making 
eager efforts to get steam coal, wholesal- 
ers and jobbers are meeting with little suc- 
cess in the effort to locate stock with which 
to supply their needs. Free coal on tracks 
has been so long missing that jobbers are 
beginning to wonder if such a source of sup- 
ply ever existed. They say that about the 
only coal now reaching Detroit is stock 
shipped in performance of contracts nego- 
tiated previous to the date when the Gov- 
ernment price regulations went into effect. 

Attempts by jobbers to find coal at the 
mines have been productive of no satis- 
factory results. In addition to the general 
searcity of the product the transportation 
situation exerts a depressing influence. Em- 
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bargoes on roads moving coal toward De- 
troit are of such frequent occurrence that 
there has developed a pessimistic opinion of 
railroad facilities. 

Temperature conditions during the week 
have been favorable for those householders 
who are not plentifully supplied with do- 
mestic stock. Under direction of the mu- 
nicipal fuel dictator, part of the coal ar- 
riving to apply on a contract made by the 
city is being diverted to be distributed in 
small lots among domestic users, who have 
been unable to supply their needs through 
other channels. 


Anthracite—There appears to have been 
little relaxation of the stress as regards 
anthracite supply. Incoming shipments are 
small, jobbers say, and it seems an impos- 
sibility to get a larger volume of coal 
started this way. Coal promised the city 
by the Federal coal-administration depart- 
ment, according to information here, has 
been sent to Eastern points instead, Re- 
tail prices for the present are $9.50 per ton 
for stove and egg size and $9.75 on chest- 
nut. 


Lake Trade—Lack of cars is in part held 
responsible for diminishing shipments over 
Lake routes. Diversion of coal loaded on 
ears for the Lake trade, to other parts of 
the country, also has been a factor in cut- 
ting down cargoes. The movement during 
the week was light and many of the car- 
riers made the upbound trip without cargo. 


COLUMBUS 


Warm weather and the fact that some 
coal has been released for domestic purposes 
have relieved the stringency to a certain 


degree. A marked shortage of stocks for 
both domestic and steam purposes still 
exists. 


The coal trade in Ohio has been progress- 
ing about the same as in previous weeks. 
Domestic users and steam consumers are 
still clamoring for stocks, which are denied 
by the Lovett priority order. The situa- 
tion is not serious at this time, mainly be- 
cause of warm weather, which does not 
force domestic consumers into the market. 
But generally speaking the shortage of fuel 
stocks is marked and unless relief is af- 
forded, the first cold snap will bring about 
some suffering. 

Retail trade is still attracting the at- 
tention of the Federal and state fuel-regu- 
lation machinery. Dealers’ stocks are 
rather low and in many localities the policy 
of delivering only a small amount to each 
consumer is followed. By this means and 
because of investigation of many complaints 
where coal is lacking, the suffering inciden- 
tal to short fuel stocks is being kept at a 
minimum. In fact it can be said that there 
is little likelihood of suffering in Ohio unless 
transportation facilities fail completely. 
Retail prices are firm at the levels which 
have been fixed by the local committee. 
Pocahontas stocks are scarce and the same 
is true of some West Virginia splints. An- 
thracite is also scarce on the local market. 

The steam trade is active and a large ton- 
nage is now being diverted for steam pur- 
poses from the Lake trade. This is due 
to the activity of local committees acting 
in conjunction with the state and Federal 
fuel authorities. Iron and steel plants, en- 
gaged in war work, are being supplied, and 
the same is true of many lines of manufac- 
turing. Public utilities are supplied for 
the time being at least. Schools and hospi- 
tals are now being taken care of and the 
same is true of power concerns. 

Production during the past week has been 
fairly good. Car supply in the Hocking 
Valley has been better and the same is 
true of the Pomeroy Bend district. In 
eastern Ohio, the Cambridge and Crooksville 
districts, there is still a car shortage. On 
the whole the output has been about 70 
per cent. of normal. 

The Government increase of price at the 
mines in the Jackson, Massillon and the 
Palmyra fields, which amounts to $1.40 per 
ton on all grades, is expected to stimulate 
production in those districts. 


CINCINNATI 


Milder weather has prevailed, helping the 
situation, but demand remains in excess of 
the supply. Means of taking care of the 
publie are being discussed, including definite 
retail price-fixing. 


Mild weather has prevailed during the 
past week. This has tended to quiet the 
frantic demand for coal by domestic con- 
sumers, but as fuel has been needed con- 
stantly, notwithstanding the moderate 
weather, there has been continued pressure 
on the trade for supplies of coal much in 
excess of the amount available. 

The price question has also come more 
prominently to the front, with the less ur- 
gent nature of the demand. So far there 
has been little discussion of retail prices 
in connection with the figures issued by the 
Government. Meetings of coal men and the 
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authorities during the past week had this 
question up, and a tentative price for coal, 
based on figures for several years past, 
with the Government allowance of an addi- 
tional profit now, was arrived at, for sub- 
mission to the state fuel administrator. 

If this price is approved, as it is expected 
it will be, there will be no further room for 
argument on the question; and as it 
amounts to a figure in the vicinity of the 
prices being charged for the various grades 
of coal in the Cincinnati market, little 
if any change is expected. The problem 
with both industrial and domestic consum- 
ers will remain to get the coal. 


LOUISVILLE 


Kentucky coal trade working in harmony 
with State Fuel Administrator in efforts to 
untangle situation. Some consumers over- 
doing the appeal to administrator business. 
Mild weather; car supply short. 


Since the appointment of the state fuel 
administrator, Kentucky coal operators and 
dealers have been coéperating with him in 
an effort to bring about as much regularity 
in the coal trade as is possible. It has been 
noted that consumers, posted as to what 
they can gain by invoking aid of the Fuel 
Administrator, are demanding more coal 
than the operators think they are entitled 
to. Records of purchases in previous years 
are cited as gages to quantities that should 
be allowed now. 

Generally the operators are giving all 
possible aid to the fuel administrator and 
individually have volunteered to respond 
to any calls for night or Sunday work. The 
retail dealers of Louisville have sent Julius 
Bierach, of the St. Bernard Mining Co., to 
Ohio points, to ascertain and report back 
on the data used by them in presenting their 
cases to the Ohio Fuel Administrator and on 
which are based the retail price schedules. 
The advance of 45c. has quite generally 
gone into effect, operators meeting the terms 
stipulated. There has been no letup in the 
insistent demand for all kinds of coal and 
operators continue booking ahead and con- 
ditionally. 

Mild weather has somewhat relieved the 
tension in the retail trade which, though 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, is managing to 
dole out coal in sufficient amounts to keep 
householders comfortable. A short car sup- 
ply is complained of in both eastern and 
western Kentucky, while there have been 
embargo restrictions on some shipments to 
Northern points. Mine workers are re- 
sponding to calls for getting coal out, at 
least up to the limit of the car supply. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Wholesale trade not materially changed. 
Demand stiff and supply short. Local fuel 
committee is analyzing the retail situation 
with a view to regulating distribution and 
fixing a uniform retail price on domestic 


coal, Output steady but far below normal 
capacity. 
The local fuel committee of Jefferson 


County has completed its organization and 
taken as its first task a thorough investiga- 
tion of retail conditions. Every retailer 
has been called upon to furnish an inven- 
tory of his stock, detailed information as 
to deliveries called for in contracts with 
the mines, and such other data as will en- 
able the committee to get a line on the 
production and distribution, and lastly for 
formulating a uniform retail price to the 
householder, which will take care of the 
differences in cost of handling by retailers 
ent! a reasonable margin of profit to 
each. 

Conditions as they relate to the wholesale 
steam trade are tense—the supply is short 
and consumers are insistent on having 
their orders booked and shipments made. 
Inquiries have been numerous the past week 
from the Carolinas, and while district mines 
are unable to meet the needs of legitimate 
territory, there is a disposition, wherever 
at all possible, to ship a few cars to re- 
mote points where the need is especially 
acute. 

The complaint of the Alabama wagon 
mines, seeking an increase in price for 
their product, has been referred to the 
local fuel committees in the respective coun- 
ties for such relief as they may deem ex- 
pedient. A number of prominent operators 
in the Black Creek and Cahaba field have 
been in Washington recently to speed up, 
if possible, a decision from the fuel ad- 
ministrator on their plea for an increase in 
the mine price in these fields, it being 
claimed that numbers of mines in that 
district are unable to operate profitably 
on the basis of present schedules. 

Labor conditions in the district are not 
altogether satisfactory. Men continue to 
work irregularly and much tonnage is lost 
on account of miners laying off after the 
semi-monthly pay days. Negroes continue 
to return from northern fields and are read- 
ily placed at the mines and industrial plants 
where most of them formerly worked. 
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Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Fuel Administration sets maximum coke 
prices at $6 for furnace, $7 for foundry and 
$7.30 for crushed. A second general ad- 


vance made. Market conditions unsatis- 
factory. 
The Fuel Administration has formally 


fixed coke prices, and this reaffirms the 
basis price of $6 set by the President as 
announced Sept. 24. There was a quibble 
raised by a few operators as to the legality, 
under the Lever Act, of the $6 price, on 
the ground that it was arranged by the 
War Industries Board and not by the Fuel 
Administration. The Lever Act, however, 
empowers the President to fix the price 
and this the President had done, at $6, 
after the coke operators had proposed to 
the War Industries Board a price of $6.50. 

Prices announced by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration are $6 for furnace coke, $7 for 
foundry coke and $7.30 for crushed, over 
bat per net ton at ovens east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, prices elsewhere to bear the 
same relation to coal prices as obtained in 
1912 and 1913 between contract coke and 
coal prices. The maximum prices are for 
“coke made in ovens without byproduct 
recovery,” which perhaps is suggestive that 
other prices may be named for gas house 
coke and such byproduct coke as is made 
with byproduct recovery. 

The trade had been in doubt as to two 
things, brokerage and the differential for 
foundry coke. By the rule brokerage, if 
paid, is to be paid by the seller, and not, 
as in the case of coal, by the buyer. The 
$1 differential for foundry coke is the one 
adopted tentatively by a few sellers some 
time ago. 

Last Friday the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
announced a general wage advance, effec- 
tive the next day, Saturday, Nov. 10, which 
advance will necessarily be followed by 
the other operators. The advance of Oct. 
1 raised the rate for mining and loading 
room and rib coal, per 100 bu., from $2 
to $2.16 and the rate for inside laborers 
from $3 a day to $3.25. The present ad- 
vance raises these rates to $2.29 and $4.15, 
or by 6 per cent. and 28 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

Operators claim there is not enough labor 
or sufficient car supply to meet the require- 
ments of the trade, while consumers claim 
some operators are holding coke back and 
even quoting higher than the set price and 
the situation on the whole is unsatisfactory. 
Several complaints against operators have 
been made at Washington. 

Open market sales are infrequent. We 
quote the market at $6 for furnace, $7 for 
foundry and $7.30 for crushed, per net ton 
at ovens. 

Buffalo—The authorized advance of the 
price of foundry coke to $7 at the ovens 
has made no difference with the movement 
here. No free coke is moving, but the fur- 
naces appear to get a supply on their con- 
tracts. No complaint is reported. 

Birmingham—The new coke prices an- 
nounced by the Government were received 
by local producers with little comment and 
will not affect the trade in this district for 
some time yet. It is announced that prac- 
tically the full output of the ovens in this 
section has been disposed of through the 
first quarter of 1918, and consequently spot 
supply is much restricted, but the new fig- 
ures, though they represent a drastic re- 
duction, will be observed on such business 
as can be accepted. It is likely that some 
adjustment in these prices will be asked 
by manufacturers later on when a larger 
tonnage is made available by expiring con- 
tracts. No differential is provided in favor 
of the coke manufactured from the high- 
grade coals as against the product from the 
ovens where big seam coal is used. A price 
of $6 is named for furnace coke, $7 for 72- 
hr. foundry and $7.30 for crushed coke, all 
f.o.b. ovens. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Illinois fuel administrator and operators 
through the trade associations are handling 
all complaints relative to shortages in sup- 
plies at various points. Production in- 
creasing, but car shortage interfering with 
running time 15 to 40 per cent. 

The Illinois Fuel Administrator, J. E. 
Williams, and his assistant, Dr. E. C. How- 
ard, are receiving numerous complaints 
from towns and cities in the State of Il- 
linois relative to shortages existing, some 
of which have more or less merit, but the 
majority come from “snow-birds,” private 
individuals and others who are making an 
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attempt to get into the coal business for 
the winter season, The operators through 
the Franklin County Coal Operators’ Asso-~ 
ciation, Williamson County Coal Operators’ 
Association, Northern Illinois Coal Trade 
Bureau, Central Illinois Coal Bureau, and 
the Coal Trade Bureau of Galesburg, are 
handling these complaints, making the in- 
vestigations and where the evidence proves 
there is a serious shortage, requests are 
made to the operator to supply emergency 
coal through the regular channels of distri- 
bution. 

The curtailment of shipments from the 
Hastern fields is causing the main burden 
of demand to fall upon Indiana and Illinois 
coal shippers. The latter have adopted the 
poliev of only filling those definite orders 
which they can take care of within one 
week. Orders in excess of this are placed 
on the reserve list and are accepted only 


when there is reason to expect they can 
be filled. 
CHICAGO 
Coal prices fixed for Chicago and Cook 


Counties. Demand for 
creasing. Dealers 
cient supplies 


anthracite. 


The Cook County fuel administration 
committee, with the approval of the State 
Fuel Administrator, has announced a new 
seale of prices for retailers affecting both 
anthracite and bituminous coals—the gist 
of the order being as follows: 

“1. A net margin of 25c. per ton on bi- 
tuminous coal and 35c. per ton on anthra- 
cite coal may be added to the fixed mine 
and transportation costs, and to a fixed 
‘cost of doing business’ charged, the latter 
named by the coal committee. 

2. The ‘cost of doing business charge’— 
yard, delivery, salesmen, etc.—was fixed 
acording to deliveries, whether of small or 
large size, and on bituminous coal ranges 
from $1.45 to $1.95 per ton. On Pocahontas 
from $1.60 to $1.85 per ton, and on an- 
thracite from $1.70 to $1.85 per ton. On 
grades of coal in half ton or less lots ana 
in bags additional charges are allowed, as 
well as charges for delivery by carrier into 
a basement or upper floors, 

3. Maximum prices which the retailer 
may charge a customer are fixed and must 
be posted in dealers’ offices and be readily 
accessible to coal buyers.” 

The revised and corrected coal price lists 
for consumers are as follows: 


coal in- 
secure suffi- 
bituminous and 


domestic 
unable to 
of eastern 


Grade 
A B CG 
Indiana mine-run...... $5.35 $5.45 $5.60 
Indiana prepared sizes.... 5.60 5.70 5.85 
Indiana screenings....... 5.10 5.20 eee 
Central Illinois mine-run. 5. 30 5.40 5D 
Central Illinois prepared 
BIZERS ee. ee 5.80 5.90 6.05 
Central Illinois screenings 5.05 Dy Ws: 5.30 
Southern Illinois mine- 
PUN s/oeearae tS ee 50 5.65 5.80 
Southern Illinois prepared 
eines, se Be eR ae 6.05 6.15 6. 30 
Southern Illinois screen- 
ings... ae! 5,30 5.40 59 
Pocahontas....... 1235 7.45 1,53) 
Large 
Egg Egg Stove Nut Pea 
Anthracite.... $9.70 $9.60 $9.85 $9.95 $8.45 


“A” refers to customers purchasing 50 tons or more. 
.B” refers to 50 tons and less. ‘‘C” for 5 tons and 
ess: 


Allowance for delivery of half ton lots, 
20c. Anthracite in bags, 60c. 

The prices shown above are slightly in 
excess of former prices, except on Poca- 
hontas and anthracite where there has been 
a slight decline. 
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In its inquiry the committee ascertained 
that there are approximately 300 retail 
coal dealers in the county operating their 
own yards, and between 2500 and_ 3000 
small wagon dealers who supply small con- 
sumers. 

The Chicago retailers continue to face 
a serious shortage of certain grades of 
Eastern coals, particularly Pocahontas and 
anthracite. The Lake shipments of anthra- 
cite never were brisk this season, and with 
the close of navigation a few weeks hence 
there is no prospect of a large supply from 
this source. Embargoes are_ interfering 
with shipments from certain Ohio and West 
Virginia fields, so that the retailer, in the 
main, must depend on Illinois and Indiana 
shippers to supply the greater part of their 
requirements the balance of the fall and 
winter. 

The Franklin County mines have enjoyed 
better running time the past week than for 
months, and the average daily production 
has been about 45,000 tons. The William- 
son and Saline County shippers have been 
handicapped on account of cars and some 
mines operated less than 4 days. Car short- 
ages seriously interfered with Indiana ship- 
ments also, while the Springfield, Illinois 
district was well supplied with cars due to 
the majority of the mines furnishing rail- 
road fuel. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are 
shown below, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


Market in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Wholesale rates are becoming irregular and 
retailers complain of a _ profitless margin. 
Soft coal scarce in the interior of the state. 


The coal market continues in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Retailers have more 
orders for anthracite than they can take 
care of promptly, and Government price 
regulation makes their margin so small 
that they complain they cannot live. 
Varying wholesale prices also add to their 
troubles. 

Anthracite is scarce. While receipts were 
heavier than last year, the supply on hand 
is smaller, because hard coal was bought 
up as fast as it was received. The Phila- 
delphia & Reading Co., whose dock has 
practically been idle for the past year or 
two, has entered the trade again. Several 
cargoes of anthracite have been received 
within the past three weeks and more are 
coming. 

The bituminous situation in Milwaukee is 
more favorable because of increasing sup- 
plies from illinois, but a shortage of cars 
is hampering shipments to the _ interior 
where manufacturing plants are experi- 
encing great difficulty in getting adequate 
supplies. The Milwaukee road_ recently 
assigned 250 cars to the coal trade and 
the management promises that within a 
month 1000 iron ore cars will be available 
for use. Cars are being loaded to 20 per 
cent. above their normal capacity. State 
Fuel Administrator Fitzgerald hints that 
the Government may order certain indus- 
tries classed as ‘‘non-essentials’ to close 
down, and that preference will be given to 
concerns engaged in the production of im- 
plements and supplies required in the pros- 
ecution of the war. The beet root sugar 
factories are in straits for coal and may be 
forced to shut down. 

Coal continues to arrive by Lake in fairly 
good volume and if the season of navigation 
is not curtailed by stormy weather the 
stocks of both hard and soft coal may yet 
be augmented to a point wkich will insure a 
winter’s supply of soft coal equal to that 
of last year, taking in consideration the 
continued influx from Illinois. 


Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 

Stearmtininp=+- ee sels $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 

Domestic lump.......... 2,65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2 65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2°80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Stove 2a NE vs 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

@Ghestnutee.c..te tas scaes 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

PO8 ol evden ore vide sees 12. OO@2Z580" 2, 652780) as 2.65@2.80 3 10@3.25 

Washed egg. *..ciseccey.e 2.65@2.80. 33-25... 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Washed stove..........-.- 2°65@) 2700 eee eee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Washed mut: ube ean cee 2.65@2. 800 ee eee 3 hee Pune Fo ay: 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Mine-run............... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3 00 

Screenings.............. 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 

Washed slack........... 2.15@2.350 wie ee Pere ot EN 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 

Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and | West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 

Dom. lump..$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 $2.60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 

Steam lump. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 

ee Sen 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Small egg or 

Rives ts 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 

Mine-run.. 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 2.45@2.60 2.45@2:60 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.75 

Screenings... 2 15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 2.10@2.25 2.10@2 25 2 55@2.70 2 35@2.50 
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ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis conditions are easy on account 
of mild weather. Carterville coal almost 
entirely eliminated from St. Louis, and all 
other Illinois coals exceedingly searce. Both 


steam and domestic demand exceeds sup- 
ply. No outside coal coming in. Car short- 
age continues with delayed movement. 


Colder weather will make situation critical. 


The local situation continues easy be- 
cause the weather has been mild. Severas 
days during the past week in many homes 
there was no oceasion to have heat. 

There is a general tendency throughout 
this section to economize on fuel, even 
though the local situation is better than in 
many of the larger cities in the country. 
Even at that, many yards have been with- 
out coal for several days at a time, and 
small dealers are unable to get any coal 
at all. The larger yards, however, seem to 
be taking care of a fairly good tonnage, but 
this will be insignificant when colder 
weather comes. 

Throughout the entire field a car shortage 
still continues. It is no more severe than 
in the past and in a general way the mines 
are getting about four days a week on all 
roads. The most aggravating part of th» 
situation seems to be that the railroads are 
taking most of the coal, or at least the 
operators claim this. 

The Government is also securing a large 
supply, and some operators claim that it is 
not distributing its tonnage equally, insist- 
ing that some producers ship a large ton- 


nage, while others are not made to fur- 
nish their share. 
In the past week the Government has 


notified some of the operators in this sec- 
tion to ship coal to retail dealers who have 
complained to Doctor Garfield’s office about 
their failure to get fuel. 

The movement of coal in a general way is 
not good. It seems to get tied up at Ter- 
minal centers, especially in and around St. 
Louis, while the unloading time at all 
yards per car is shown to be the quickest 
on record, 

With the exception of a small strike at 
Lebanon, Ill, the entire southern Tllinois 
field seems to be getting along peaceably. 
The miners at Lebanon went on strike be- 
cause the operators refused to pay the new 
seale, effective Oct. 29. 

There is little free coal and it is almos 
impossible to get lump, although screenings 
are easier. Many yards in the city are 
handling nothing now but Standard coal 
and are unable to get anywhere near their 
requirements. 

_The mines in the Standard field are begin- 
ning to show a larger tonnage, indicating 
that the miners are really putting forth an 
effort to produce. There are reports that 
the miners are doing this with the under- 
standing that if they fail to make a gooa 
showing that there is some chance of the 
Government calling for registration of labor 
in the field and notifying each man to pro- 
duce a certain amount of coal per day 
with a penalty for failure. 

There has been practically no anthracite 
coming in the past week and no West Vir- 
ginia smokeless, and nothing from the 
Arkansas field. 

There has been no change in retail prices, 
although something is likely to happen 
shortly in view of the fact that the fuel ad- 
ministrations in different sections are taking 
hold of the coal problem and may make 
some changes. The St. Louis Committee 
had a meeting Saturday with the retailers 
of the city relative to conditions, and meet- 
ings of this character will continue from 
time to time. as the situation warrants. 

The circular price here is as follows per 
net ton, f.o.b. mine: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 

County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
3x6-in. egzg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Now#zZ nut). te 2,65@2..80) = ee eee eee x 
Now 3.nuti2. 2/6502. 80= socen 2 eee ee 
No.4 mut.7. -2)65@)2).80. se. acer ae 
Nos nut, 4422.15@:2- 305 452 ee 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
2-1 lanip eis ee ete S RAL pe 2.65@2.80 
3-17 UIN Den. eee 3 2°65@2;50 5 eee ee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 

Washed: ‘ 

Nowe $2:,65@2. 80°$25 65@)2, 800 ee eee 
Noe 2iecealis 2,65( 2.80" "25652, S0R ee 
ING woe 265@) 280) *2265@)2 60 a ee 
INO 4a ten: 2. 65@2..80° 25652580 ee ee 
Now 5, cee. sf 201520308 2415025300 eee eee 


Williamson & Franklin Co. 
Other fields, 724c. 


rate is 874c. 
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Is This My Boy? 


N THIS, the most savage of all Wwars, one 
that rocks the very world, and that is being 
fought to preserve human freedom on the 
face of the earth, it should not be necessary 

to use a sentimental picture to drive home vivid 
truths. 


However, we Americans are so quick to forget 
and so prone to forgive that it is timely and 
wise to issue an appeal for personal cooperation 
and individual sacrifice, such as is contained in 
the colored pester-—‘Is This My Boy’’—that is 
included as a supplement to this week’s Coal Age. 


Every intelligent and patriotic citizen of these 
United States remembers well how the President 
squirmed and maneuvered in his futile. efforts 
to keep this country at peace: His desire to 
evade the issue of war was so pronounced that 
many red-blooded .Americans wondered if this 
land of the free was still the abode of honor and 
national seli-respect. 


(oe Y killed our unarmed and neutral 
people; she attacked our defenseless citi- 
zens at sea and left them to perish; she went 
back beyond the Middle Ages in her brutality 
and insisted that it was necessary for her to 
violate treaties and abrogate international laws 
because she must win; she was unashamed in her 
declaration that the Fatherland’s needs stood 
above the question of right. 


We found that Germany planned world control, 
_/as was stated plainly by Zimmerman; that if 
we permitted the Allies to lose, we would later 
have to fight Germany alone; that if- the war 
resulted in a draw, we would be obliged to sup- 
port great fleets and vast armies in order that 
we might continue in our freedom. ’ 


We entered the war because Germany would 
erush_the liberal form of government we believe 


in. We must go on fighting until on this earth 
no one ruler can force battle and death on all 
mankind. We fight, not only for ourselves, but 
to help those who believe as we do, and there 
ts not one thing in all the world worth a single 
thought today except winning the war. 


NLY: BY VICTORY can we w'*n peace. 

Serious times are upon us. We must face 
changed conditions; we must think of our 
country first and ourselves last; we must under- 
take new duties and change old habits, and 
above all else we must not think that the little 
food, clothing, time and money we can each 


-save are factors of too slight importance to 


consider in the final outcome. .We must avoid 
that man or woman who today fails or refuses 
to make personal sacrifice as we wotld= avoid 
a leper. It is these days of adversity that will 
prove to Uncle Sam who of his sons and daugh- 
ters are worth knowing. 


Every mine owner who seeks to gain dollars 
by this war is a traitor to the flag and all that 
emblem stands for. Every miner who now lends 
himself or his influence to a strike is an ally of 
the savages who are destroying churches, 
poisoning wells, maiming the inhabitants of a 
conquered country and thrusting young girls 
into worse than slavery. 


Those of us who cannot get “over there’ can 
at least back up the boys in the trenches and 
help them win. We can vote for men who place 
America first; we can expose slackers and so- 
called ‘‘conscientious objectors’ who smugly 
profit by the patriotism and sacrifices of brave 
men; we can be loyal to our allies, hold up the 
hands of the President and Congress and not 
allow any talk of peace until peace means the 


end of all war. 


How would you feel and what would you 
do if the boy in the poster was your boy? 
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Deceptive Similarity in Knots 
By O. R. MCBRIDE 


An unusual knot called the “thief” is described in a 
small handbook on military work. It is only by an 
unlucky chance that it is likely to be tied, but the eventu- 
ality though unlikely is important, for if the rope is 
so tied and reliance is placed on it someone will come 
to grief. 

Fig. 1 shows the ordinary square or reef knot. Fig. 
2 shows the “thief’—presumably so called because it 
looks so much like the square knot, so well-known and re- 
liable. I have called the attention of more than a dozen 
engineers, structural men and riggers to the “thief” 
and failed to find one who had ever seen it described; 





ONE GOOD AND TWO BAD KNOTS 


Fig. 1—The square knot. Fig. 2—The “thief.” Fig. 3—The 


granny or rolling knot 


most of them thought it would hold, but a trial soon 
showed that it would slip. The difference is entirely 
in the point of pull, which is on the same half of 
the knot in one case and on opposite sides in the 
other. The way in which the “thief” is most likely 
to be tied is when one bend or bight is made and the 
other end threaded through it. Fig. 3 is the “granny” 
or rolling knot and, like the “thief,” will not hold. The 
difference between this and the square knot is that when 
the ends are brought back for the second half of the 
knot, they are crossed over. All that needs to be re- 
membered in tying a square knot is to bend the ends 
back on the same side as they occur after the first 
half of the knot is made, so that the rope and the end 
lie on the same side of the loops. To avoid the “thief,” 
see that the pull comes on the lines on the same side or 
half of the knot.—Povwer. 
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Sheet-Steel Slip for Hauling 


An excellent conveyance for hauling loads, such as 
castings, pipe, drill steel, etc., may be made from a piece 
of discarded sheet steel, about 3x6 ft., bent up at one 





SLIP FOR HAULING MADE FROM OLD STEEL PLATE 


end to avoid obstructions, and fitted with a set of double 
trees for a team. 

A great advantage over a wagon is the ease with 
which it can be loaded, as it is not necessary to lift the 
material up 3 or 4 ft., which is the case with a wagon, 
thereby effecting a saving both of time and labor.—- 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


A Handy Penwiper 
By S. NEWMAN 
Draftsmen and users of fine pens with heavy india 
ink are bothered by dirt and eraser residue getting 


on the pen. Penwipers are unhandy to use, as both 
hands are engaged at the moment, so the unsightly habit 


ss Lally YS 
Vp 





THE PENWIPER 


is formed of wiping the pen on clothing, board or the 
finger nails of the left hand. 

To provide a really good penwiper, the writer has 
adopted the method illustrated. A piece of tissue paper 
is wrapped around the second finger of the left hand 
and held in place by the thumb or a rubber. It is a 
most handy device and preserves the cleanliness of the 
draftsman as well as of his pen.—American Machinist. 
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Economy and Safety in Mining 
By A MINE MAN 


If we read the history of coal mining in Pennsyl-. 


vania through all of its darkest pages; its -heartache 
and misery for the workers; its losses and unsatisfac- 
tory returns for the owners—we shall be compelled to 
admit that selling price has been the real bogey and 
nightmare of mines and mining. 

The mine owner in Europe, before beginning the 
development of a coal field, has proper plans made for 
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The first move in this, direction would be. to imitate 
“Uncle Sam” in training, organizing and equipping his 
army of men for actual service in warfare. Let the 
commonwealth, or the mine owners, establish a training 
school for mine officials, where they would receive the 
kind of training and instruction that would enable them 
to do their work systematically and intelligently. Let 
the state law be changed so that the work of the mine 
foreman, fireboss and assistants would be placed unde1 
control of the commonwealth. Have coal fields mapped 
out under thick seam and thin seam and arrange the 


all work to be done at the 
surface and underground. 
After that, a cost sheet is 
made. showing cost of pro- 
duction for every class of 
labor, including a sufficient 
number of thoroughly com- 
petent men to manage and 
direct the efforts of every 
class of workmen. To the 
total net cost of production 
is added a profit that will 
enable the owner to con- 
duct his business in a ra- 
tional and humane way, and 
this figure is the fixed sell- 
ing price and is maintained. 
In the past all hopes for 
better conditions in mining 
ond the coal trade gener- 
ally were dashed to pieces 
on the rocks of deadly com- 
petition. This brought 
about the survival of the 
unfittest. Only those who 
could put conscience in the 
background and_ produce 
cheap coal could hope to re- 
main in business. And so 
began an endless chain of 
evils in methods of mining 
and mine management: 
Mines improperly — venti- 
lated, resulting in explo- 
sions, loss of life and prop- 
erty; unsuitable machinery 
used for various purposes; 
men working in awful con- 





See To It Yourself 


By SAFETY ENGINEER 


Just a word with you, Mr. Superintendent and 
Mr. Foreman. 

In going through your mine, I have seen posted 
everywhere that part of President Wilson’s 
speech at the opening of our part in the war, in 
which he speaks of the importance of the miner 
in the successful conduct of the war. In addi- 
tion, you are being called on constantly to speed 
up and produce all the coal possible. 

It is highly important that you and your men 
do your full duty in producing coal to satisfy the 
demands of the nation. In this drive for produc- 
tion, however, do not overlook the fact that the 
season of mine explosions is now at hand. If 
your mine has an explosion this winter, an im- 
portant part of the output of coal is going to be 
lost to the country. Now, more than any. other 
time, is it true that an accident is an irremediable 
economic loss. Under such circumstances is there 
any marked difference between the official who 
permits his mine to get into such a condition 
that an explosion results and the one who falls 
off in his output through a er oe to the 
needs of the country? 

See that your mine is in such shape that the 
season of explosions will not affect it. Remem- 
ber that a dry and dusty mine is a dangerous 
mine. Do you know that yours is not dry and 
dusty? Don’t take anyone’s word for it. See to 
it yourself. ) 


method of management for 
each district, the state to 
apportion the work of fire- 
boss and other officials. 
Have a training camp or 
school for mine workers of 
all classes, more especially 
miners. All recruits for 
use in mines would _be 
taught to speak the lan- 
guage of the nation and 
then thoroughly instructed 
by competent teachers in 
the science and art of coal 
mining, or in some depart-: 
ment or line of work for 
which he seems best adap- 
ted. If the idea of “Safety 
First” is ever to mean what: 
it is intended to convey to’ 
the average individual, it: 
will be when we establish:a 
system of mine manage-. 
ment coupled with a system 
of mine inspection far in 
advance of past or present 
methods. Such a system | 
aided by a Federal bureau,.- 
whose members will go into 
the mines and obtain data 
under actual working con- 
ditions, with all depart- 
ments working together in 
conjunction, will eventually 
make it possible to do un- 
derground work as safely 
and sanely as work done 
above ground, in the fac- 


ditions, in water or consuming coal dust, smoke or nox- 
ious gases; mine foremen trying to care for double the 
number of men they were able to care for and meet the 
requirements the state law. We might continue to recite 
all the dangerous practices and evils in the catalog of 
bad management of the past, but this will suffice. 

Now that better times have come for the coal mining 
industry, with living wages and living prices paid for 
coal, let us strive to get away from the mistakes of the 
past with all its attendant evils in loss of life and 
destruction of property. Let us end the useless talk 
and twaddle about the if’s and an’s, and establish a 
system of mine management and mine inspection that 
will forever eliminate accidents of great magnitude in 
mines and reduce the ratio of minor unavoidable acci- 
dents to the lowest possible minimum. 


tory, the mill or the shop. Only in this manner is safety 
and economy in mining to be attained. 


Art of Testing Mine Roof 


The mine roof cannot be tested satisfactorily by 
merely drumming with the end of a stick or bar. An- 
other stick or bar should be held against the rock thus 
tested so that the effect of the blow may be determined. 
Especially is this important where the roof is so high 
that it is hard to catch with the ear the hollow sound 
of the loosened roof mass. When the rock is thick a 
bar should be used: a pick will give a deceptive sense 
of security. Where the roof is high why not use a stool 
so that the roof can be reached with greater ease? A 


‘pile of coal makes a poor stage for such work. 
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Recent Advances in Byproduct Coking in the 
United Kingdom 


By J. B. C. KERSHAW 


§ Grosvenor Road, Colwyn Bay, North Wales 





SYNOPSIS —The present war has proved a 
great stimulant to byproduct coking in Great 
Britain. In some instances the byproducts have 
proved more valuable than the coke produced. 
It is probable that after the war English practice 
in coke making will more nearly approach Amer- 
ican practice than is now the case. 





benzol for the manufacture of high explosives, 

the byproduct coking industry is advancing by 
leaps and bounds in all coal-mining countries. In the 
United Kingdom the displacement of the old beehive 
oven that wasted all the byproducts of coking had com- 
menced long before the war. Progress was slow, how- 
ever, and in 1907 the total weight of coke produced 
in ovens worked in connection with collieries, was 11,- 
921,000 tons. Eighty per cent. of the ovens employed 
were of the beehive type. 

In 1915, the last year for which figures are available, 
the coke produced by colliery companies in the United 
Kingdom totaled 11,908,940 tons’, but the relative pro- 
portion of byproduct ovens to the total had increased 
from 18 per cent. to over 50 per cent. There is no 
doubt that when the figures are available for 1916 and 
the present vear, the substitution of byproduct for 
beehive ovens will be found to have proceeded at a 
greatly accelerated rate, and that in another few years 
there will be few of the old wasteful beehive ovens 
still in operation east of the Atlantic. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL CHIEF SOURCE OF PROFIT 


The benzol and toluol present in the tar and gases 
passing away from the ovens are now the chief inter- 
est and source of profit to the owners of byproduct 
coking plants. The accompanying diagram shows that 
whether regarded from the military or industrial stand- 
point, the old method of allowing all the volatile prod- 
ucts of coking to escape was wasteful in the extreme, 
and that the war has served a useful purpose in 
bringing. about a reform of our methods of coking 
coal. 

As regards the types of byproduct ovens in operation 
in the United Kingdom, the following particulars are 
given for 1915 in the last Home Office report on mines 
and quarries: 


renee the stress of war and the huge demand for 


Type Number of Ovens Type Number of Ovens 
Otto. ? 2,034 Simplex...... 486 
Simon Carves...... 1,766 Huessener...... 404 
Coppee. . 1,340 Collintie xacsee ‘ 171 
Semet-Solv: ay. 1,251 Other types. aS ae 357 
Koppers 1,24] — 

: Total 9,053 


The various construction companies engaged in sup- 
plying coke-oven plants are exceptionally busy and 
report great activity in the erection of new plants and 
extension of old ones. 





_ This total does not include the coke produced in gas works or 
in iron and steel works having their own coking plants. 


The most noteworthy feature of the modern oven is 
the increase over preceding types in size and the econ- 
omy of heat, only one-half or even less of the gas 
produced, or 10 per cent. of the original heat content 
of the fuel, being required for carbonizing the coal. 
In the earlier types of byproduct ovens not only the 
whole of tne gas, but also some of the coke, was required - 
for this purpose. The improvement is chiefly due to 
the more perfect adoption of the regenerative system 
for preheating the air used for combustion, but it also 
arises in part from the improved design and materials 
used in constructing the ovens. 

The flue arrangements by which the regenerative 
system is applied to coke-oven work has been much 
elaborated in the latest ovens, and the Otto-Hilgenstock 
oven has now four divisions of eight flues each, while 
the latest Coppée design has ten divisions each of three 
flues. Even this is exceeded in the Collin type of oven, 
for here we have 56 flues in the oven walls, with re- 
versal of the gas and air current in every alternate 
flue. 

The purpose of this elaborate construction is of course 
fo obtain more uniform heating of the charge and 
greater heat economy. With over-elaboration, however, 
comes increased expense in construction and upkeep, 
and it will doubtless be found that the most economical 
design of coke oven lies between the two extremes of 
the earlier and later types. It is questionable also 
whether finality has been reached in the leading fea- 
tures of coke-oven design, for gas engineers in the 
United Kingdom believe that the vertical retort, con- 
tinuously or semi-continuously operated, will be ulti- 
mately adopted in the byproduct coke industry. 

This type of retort has proved a success in the coal- 
gas industry, and its adoption for byproduct coking 
would appear to be a natural development, and to 
obviate many disadvantages connected with the present 
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SOME BYPRODUCTS OF COKING 


methods of constructing and working the ovens, notably 
those in connection with charging and discharging 
them. The other directions in which. progress is occur- 
ring in this country are in relation to the study: of 
refractory materials, the improvement of the apparatus 
and methods used for the recovery of benzol and toluol, 
and the more scientific control of the whole See 
process. 

With regard to the first of these subjects, the ceramic 
research laboratory of the pottery trade at Stoke, in 
Staffordshire, and the refractory materials research 
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laboratory at Sheffield University, are carrying out 
most useful experiments; and although America has 
been ahead of the United Kingdom in realizing the im- 
portance of refractories in coke-oven practice, the 
Ieaders of the industry in this country are now fully 
alive to the value of research work on this subject. 

As regards the improvement of the apparatus and 
methods for the recovery of benzol and toluol, details 
of these will be found in the latter part of this article 
describing three of the latest erected plants.  In- 
cidentally, the question of the training required for 
the modern coke-oven manager is also referred to. 
Sheffield, Leeds and Newcastle universities have al- 
ready created special departments for the training 
of men desirous of entering the coal-distillation 
industries, and it is proposed to combine a university 
and works course of training extending over four years. 
Limits of space will not permit further reference to 
the scheme of training proposed. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRACTICE CONTRASTED 


Although America was the first to introduce the 
large-sized byproduct coke oven, there are now several 
installations in the United Kingdom containing ovens 
taking 10 to 12 tons per charge, and the tendency is 
to replace the smaller units with larger ones, as and 
when extensions are necessary. 

The new installation of 100 Koppers byproduct ovens 
at the coking plant of the Ebb-Vale Steel, Iron and 
Coal Co., in South Wales, are of 11 tons capacity, while 
the battery of 72 byproduct ovens of the Collins type 
recently erected for Bell Brothers, in County Durham, 
have a charging capacity of 123 tons. The after effects 
of the war upon the labor situation in this country will 
tend to reproduce American conditions with regard to 
_the relative costs of labor and materials, and will there- 
fore render it necessary to reduce labor expense by 
increasing the capacity of the plant units. 

Another striking difference between American and 
English practice is the use in the United States of 95 
per cent. silica brick for a large part of the coke-oven 
construction, and in the shorter coking period which 
this renders possible. The higher temperature at 
which the coking occurs, due to the greater conductivity 
of the silica bricks, has of course some disadvantages, 
notably a reduction in the yield of ammonia and tar. 
The high price which these byproducts now command, 
as a result of the demand for fertilizers and explo- 
sives, tends to give the advantage at present to the 
lower temperature and longer period of distillation 
general in English practice. After the war, however, 
it is probable that the American system of high tem- 
peratures and more rapid distillation will be adopted. 
The relative yields of the two systems of heating is 
stated by Foxwell to be as follows: 


Period of Yield of Tar, Ammonia 
Heating, Hr. Gas,Cu.Ft. Gal. Sulphate, Lb. 
American practice..............- 16} 12,200 4 18 
natal rsantinn: Eos), (26. 10,000 53 20 


_ As already stated, only one-half of the gas produced 
is required for heating the modern ovens, and the 
surplus, amounting to between 5000 and 6000 cu.ft. 
per ton of coal charged into the ovens, is employed in 
the majority of instances for heating and power pur- 
poses in connection with the colliery or iron works to 
which the coking plant is attached. 
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In some cases, however, it is found more profitable 
to sell the gas, and at Middlesbrough, in North York- 
shire, the municipal coal-gas works has closed down and 
the whole gas supply of the town, amounting to 1,000,- 
000 cu.ft. per day, is now drawn from the coke ovens 
at the Newport Works of Samuelson & Co., the gas 
being sold to the municipality at a charge of 16c. per 
1000 cu.ft. Leeds is also drawing a portion of its 
municipal gas supply from the coke ovens of the Mid- 
dleton Estate Colliery Company. 

The illuminating value of the coke-oven gas is low, 
but since incandescent burners are now in general use, 
and a calorific standard has been adopted for town gas, 
this low illuminating value is of little account. In 
Durham the waste gas from the coke ovens attached to 
iron works and collieries is employed for steam-raising 
and generation of electric power, under the control of 
a separate company called the Waste Heat and Gas 
Electrical Generating Stations, Ltd. About 343,000 
hp. is developed in this way and is distributed over an 
area of approximately 1400 square miles. 

The battery of Collins ovens at the Port Clarence 
works of Bell Brothers has been designed and erected 
by the Coal Distillation Co., of Middlesbrough, and 
comprises 72 ovens with a charging capacity of 124 
tons each. The ovens have the following dimensions: 
Length, 343 ft.; mean width, 1 ft. 72 in.; height, 10 ft. 
2 in. The flues are vertical, and the gas is passed 
alternately from top and bottom of the flues as al- 
ready described; provision is also made whereby either 
their own gas or blast-furnace gas can be used for 
heating 


CHARGING CAR IS FEATURE OF INSTALLATION 


The most distinctive feature of the installation, how- 
ever, is the electrically operated charging car, designed 
and erected by Coulson & Co., of Spennymore. This 
machine runs on rails laid on top of the ovens and 
takes from the fuel-supply bunkers a charge equal to 
the full capacity of each oven. There are four outlets 
in this car, corresponding to the number of oven 
charging holes. Each outlet is provided with a sliding 
door, or sluice, controlled by hand levers operated from 
the driver’s platform. The car is driven by a 25-hp. 
inclosed Siemens-type motor. 

Another noteworthy feature of this battery is the 
provision for the control of the doors. On the dis- 
charge side the doors are raised by an electrically 
operated winch, traveling on rails. From this winch 
is suspended the coke quencher. At the bottom of the 
sloping coke bench, onto which the hot coke is dis- 
charged, there are mesh plates and drop doors, through 
which the lump coke is directly loaded onto flat cars, 
while the breeze falls through the mesh plates into an 
inclined trough and is carried away to the settling 
tanks. On the opposite side of the battery are two 
machines made by the Littleshall Co., combining a ram 
and a leveler. 

Provision is made also in this plant for the recovery 
of benzol from the gas, as well as tar and ammonia 
by the Coal Distillation Co.’s direct process. 

The battery of regenerative coke ovens at the Earl 
Fitzwilliam coke works, in South Yorkshire, consists 
of 65 Otto ovens. The plant was erected by the Otto 
Coke Oven: Co., of. Leeds, with the Simon-Carves Co., 
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otf Manchester, as subcontractors, for a Baum-type 
washery. The washery has a capacity of 80 tons per 
hour, and its special features are the movement of 
the washwater by compressed air at a pressure of 2 
lb. per square inch, the automatic recovery of the 
slurry, and the clarification of all the wash-water for 
reuse. The washer takes coal up to 3i-in. mesh, and 
the settling tank is a large inverted cone, or funnel, 
carried on columns at a sufficiently high level to enable 
the clear water to run back to the washing boxes. 

The ovens are of the usual Otto type, with inspection 
galleries beneath and an easily controlled system of 
heating by Bunsen burners at each vertical flue. A 
triple hopper machine receives the crushed and washed 
slack from the storage bunker and charges it into the 
ovens from the top, traveling along the face of the 
ovens as required. The ram used for discharging is 
of the Buchanan type and make, and the coke is pushed 
through a framework quencher onto a sloping bench, 
served by a line of railway. 

The whole of the structural work around the ovens 
is of reinforced concrete. This material is also used 
for the settling pond and storage tanks for water. 
An electric power house, containing two 750-kw. gen- 
erating sets, is driven by steam obtained from three 
Stirling water-tube boilers, heated by the waste heat 
from the ovens. 

The plant comprises the necessary apparatus for 
benzol recovery and rectification, tar distillation, and 
ammonia recovery, all of the usual Otto type. The 
tar-distillation plant comprises two 20-ton stills. The 
benzol rectification plant is designed for the production 
of 90 per cent. benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha. 

The Teams Byproduct Coke Co.’s plant at Teams, 
near Gateshead, differs from most of those recently 
erected in the United Kingdom, in that it is operated 
by an independent company and is not worked in 
alliance with any colliery or steel works. The coal used 
is bought in the open market, and the solid and liquid 
products of the plant are similarly disposed of, while 
the surplus gas from the ovens is piped through a 
16-in. main 12 miles to the Dunston power station of 
the Neweastle on Tyne Electric Supply Co. It is here 
employed for generating electricity. 

The washing plant for slack has a capacity of 50 
tons per hour, while drainage and storage hoppers are 
provided for 3000 tons of the washed fuel. In addi- 
tion there is a coal-handling plant for coal which does 
not need washing, with storage hoppers of 450 tons 
capacity. The drainage and storage hoppers for the 
separate classes of coal are built in two rows, and 
underneath each row is a scraper conveyor of 50 tons 
capacity per hour. This brings the fuel to two Carr 
crushers of similar capacity, constructed above the 
ovens and from which the charging lorries that feed 
the two oven batteries are supplied. The coal-crushing 
plant is thus in duplicate, and when both sets are in 
operation it is capable of dealing with 100 tons per 
hour. The respective proportions of washed and un- 
washed coal used for charging the ovens can also be 
varied at will. 

As a result of this arrangement, the average amount 
of moisture in the fuel charged into the ovens is re- 
duced much below that customary when only washed 
coal is used, and a considerable saving in heat and time 
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is thus realized. The coal is charged into the ovens 
by an electrically operated mechanical charging ma- 
chine which can travel the full length of the batteries. 

The two batteries contain 120 Otto regenerative 
ovens, each with a capacity of 84 tons of washed coal. 
The whole battery is designed to coke 6000 tons per 
week. The ovens are 33 ft. 7 in. in length by 7 ft. 
T1 in. high, and have a mean width of 1 ft. 9 in. The 
gas is led to the heating flues by 15 connections for 
each oven wall. The coke is discharged by aid of an 
electrically operated ram onto a sloping bench, and is 
mechanically quenched. . 

Each 60-oven battery is provided with a coke con- 
veyor. The screening plant is placed between the two 
batteries, and is provided with screens to suit the vari- 
ous sizes of coke required for the market. The ram 
track and coke benches are constructed of reinforced 
concrete, which is now generally employed for all con- 
struction work in connection with coking plants. All 
the machinery both at the ovens and throughout the 
plant is electrically operated. 

The byproduct recovery plant includes tar separators, 
sulphate of ammonia apparatus, naphthalene spray 
coolers, benzol scrubbers and cast-iron oil stills for 
distillation of the crude benzol. The modern byprod- 
uct coke-oven plant, in fact, now embraces quite a 
large amount of chemical equipment, and there is no 
doubt that in future these works will have to be put 
in charge of men possessing high scientific qualifica- 
tions in order to obtain the best possible results. 


Exhibition Case for Large Maps 


The accompanying sketch shows a serviceable exhibi- 
tion ease for large maps or drawings, the idea being 
adapted from similar map cases in use in libraries and 
schools. The maps are mounted on shade rollers of 
the proper length and hung in a wooden case. A door — 
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EXHIBITION CASE FOR LARGE MAPS 


with hinges and locks may be provided if protection 
from dust or the exclusion of the maps from public 
view is desired. The height of the case from the floor 
is determined by the length of the maps.—Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. 
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Some Data on Acetylene Mine Lamps 


interesting facts regarding acetylene mine lamps, 

_ contained in a paper read by William Maurice, at a 

recent meeting of the Institution of Mining Engineers, 
in London, England, 

Acetylene is produced by the decomposition of an 
alkaline, earthy carbide, by water. Calcium carbide 
(CaC,), being cheap and yielding a good volume of gas, 
is usually employed for this purpose. The reaction is 
expressed thus 


CaC; -+ 2H,O = C,H, + Ca(HO), 


Calcium carbide is made, by fusing a mixture of 
lime and carbon (coke or anthracite) in the propor- 
tion of 56 parts by weight of lime to 36 parts by weight 
of carbon in the electric furnace at a temperature of 
about 2400 deg: C. The calcium carbide flows as a 
‘liquid, then cools and solidifies in large blocks. The 
blocks, when cold are crushed and sized by passing 
through a screen. For miners’ lamps the size of carbide 
is usually from ? in. to 1 in. in maximum dimensions. 
The smaller the carbide the smaller will be the gas yield 
per pound, the reason being that the smaller the lumps 
the larger is the area which is exposed to the air and 
the greater the absorption of moisture, which changes 
the carbide to lime. 

A drum of commercial carbide weighing, say 110 lb. 
net, will contain 94} Ib. (86 per cent.) of pure carbide 
and 154 lb. (14 per cent.) of impurities. If the gas 
yield for the whole drum works out on test at the rate 
of 4.8 cu.ft. per lb., the quality is satisfactory. 

An acetylene cap lamp only makes about 0.144 cu.ft. 
of acetylene per hour. To burn this 1.722 cu.ft. of 
air is required, and the flame gives off 0.288 cu.ft. of 
carbon dioxide. According to Professor Lewes, acety- 
lene nearly always contains minute traces of hydrogen, 
ammonia, sulphureted hydrogen, phosphureted hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, oxygen and sometimes traces of carbon 
monoxide and dioxide. ‘The chemical formula express- 
ing the reaction, mig acetylene burns. in MIDIS <6 

2C.H; + 50,:+-20N,-= 4CO,.+ 2H, 0 un 20N, 

Experiments eis Federal Bureau: of Mines show 
that taking 4.6 cu.ft. of acetylene as a good yield from 1 
Ib. of ‘carbide, this volume would render 182 cu.ft. of 
air explosive, assuming the low explosive limit of the 
acetylene-air mixture to be 2.53 per cent.’ acetylene, that 
being the figure accepted where the acetylene is uni- 
formly mixed throughout the space and confined to it. 
Unless carbide is stored in a mine, it is difficult to 
conceive how the air could become contaminated by a 
21 per cent. admixture of acetylene. 


F isterestne is a brief summary of some of the 


CONSTRUCTION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF LAMPS 


Nearly all types of acetylene mine lamps consist of 
two reservoirs placed one above the other, the first 
reservoir containing water, the second carbide; the water 
vessel has two orifices, the one for filling and the other 
for delivery to the carbide, the latter being regulated 
by a pointed end. The gas is delivered either directly 
from the carbide container through a burner bracket 
to a burner, or by a special tube passing through the 
water vessel to a burner fixed thereto. 


The essential variations in lamp design are (1) in 
the means of closing the lamp to insure a gas-tight 
joint between the two principal parts, (2) in the means 
of regulating the flow of water on to the carbide 
and (3) in the design and position of the burner in 
the lamp. 

All portable lamps having generators of class 1 can 
be grouped under one or other of the following seven 
systems, the gas-tightness of the joint being in every 
case obtained by the interposition of a rubber ring: 
(a) By direct screwing together of two reservoirs; (b) 
by central screw from below; (c) by certral screw from 
above; (d) by bridle and pressure screw; (e) by 
multiple screws or side levers; (f) by bayonet joint; 
(g) by eccentric closing. 

In all Jamps in which the water falls on the carbide 
the water feed can be made (a) automatic, by means 
of a valve which is either open or closed; (b) semi- 
automatic, by means of an adjustable valve operating 
in conjunction with a controlled water-dropper; or (c) 
controlled, by the use of a cone-pointed screw which 
permits of the flow of water being regulated according 
to requirements. 


PROVISION TO SUPPLY AIR TO THE BURNER 


In. order to effect the complete combustion of acety- 
lene, burners are so designed as to take in at the jet 
the supply of air without which the gas would only 
burn with its normally smoky flame. In general all 
burners are formed either with minute air passages 
near the point of issue of the gas, or the gas orifices 
themselves are so disposed as to form an air envelope 
around the issuing gas. 

As it is often useful to have an oper. flame that will 
not be put out by a strong wind, there has been devised 
what is known as a “hurricane” burner. This burner 
is surrounded by a mass of metal, the heat from which 
is sufficient to relight the lamp when extinguished -by 
a strong wind or by shotfiring, etc. For gas con- 
sumption exceeding 4 ft., double jet burners in which 
two streams of gas impinge at an angle of 90 deg. are 
often used. After a lamp has been in use for.some 
time, the burner may become charred at the tip, or the 
very minute gas orifices may become choked with dust 
that has been carried through in the gas. Small 
pocket devices known as “burner-cleaning brushes” are 
used to clean the burners externally, and burner wires, 
either mounted singly or in a cluster, are carried for 
the purpose of clearing out any obstruction in the gas 
passages. 

The length of time which any lamp will burn is 
fixed by the weight of carbide it will contain and by 
the size of the burner used. A lamp holding a charge 
of 11 oz. and provided with a 2-cu:ft. burner will burn 
for a = == say 9 hours. 
longer than its calculated time, because the pressure 
developed in it is less than that for which the burner 
is rated. The acetylene flame gives over twelve times 
the light of a flat coal-gas flame and about one-sixth 
times the light obtainable from an incandescent mantle 
when all burn at the rate of 1 cu.ft. of gas per hour. 


Usually a lamp will burn 
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Safety First or Accident Prevention 


By ANTHRACITE WELFARE WORKER 


Pennsylvania is by no means new to the men and 

boys employed in the hard-coal mines of that state, 
for during the past decade “‘safety first” has there been 
a slogan. However, the effort does not seem to have been 
appreciated by the rank and file of our mine employees, 
for among the industrial workers there are none who 
are so skeptical of the effort made by their employers 
along safety lines as the mine workers themselves. 

Why this should be so I am at a loss to explain, but it 
is nevertheless true that the movement has been treated 
with suspicion by those it was intended to protect and 
assist. I have known of instances where persons have 
been called “suckers” and other less desirable names be- 
cause they have been selected to act on safety committees 
or have become interested in safety-first meetings and 
safety matters. 

It is discouraging to find that the ones who should 
be most interested in this cause are not only cool toward 
it, but frequently insinuate that the coal operators be- 
hind the movement are prompted only by their desire to 
save the almighty dollar. In my opinion this is a great 
injustice, as the executive heads of the coal-mining com- 
panies are just as human as the man behind the drill. 
When an accident happens in any of their mines by 
which one or more persons lose their lives or are serious- 
ly injured, they are sympathetic and are really sorry 
for the unfortunate and bereaved ones. I have heard 
some of them express themselves freely under such cir- 
cumstances. 

It is to be regretted that there is not a mutual under- 
standing between the employer and employee on this 
most vital and important question—the conservation of 
life and the happiness of the human race. The Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania passed a compensation law during 
its session of 1915, and during the session of 1917 ten 
or twelve bills were introduced which contained radical 
amendments to the present law, but all failed of passage. 
These bills, however, were a source of worry and dis- 
satisfaction to the workers as well as the employers. 


[ee safety movement in the anthracite district of 


HE question uppermost in my mind is, Should the 

employers not take the necessary time before the 
next session of this law-making body to meet and discuss 
the compensation law from its various angles and draft 
or prepare whatever amendments may seem necessary 
and reasonable and see that someone is detailed to intro- 
duce them early in the session? 

I think I can hear someone say, “This is politics and 
not Safety First.’ Call it politics, or what you will, in 
my opinion this would be the proper thing to do. The 
wage earner is satisfied that when he is injured 50 per 
cent. of his earnings is not sufficient to compensate him 
for his loss of time, drug-store bills and other necessary 
expenses due to the injury he has sustained, and he is 
therefore asking that it be increased to 66% per cent. 
The employer on the other hand contends that this 
amount is more than he can afford to pay and that many 
workers: would take advantage of this increased com- 
pensation and remain away from their work for a longer 
time than is really necessary. 


“Safety First’ is a real human movement and should 
be furthered by all concerned, employees as well as em- 
ployers. Many capable men in and about the coal mines 
of this country do not hesitate at all times to state that 
accidents are inevitable, and that regardless of what will 
be done these accidents are still going to occur. “Figures 
made public by the clearing house of the safety move- 
ment—the National Safety Council—seem to: explode 
this theory and rather indicate that accident prevention 
is not a dream, but a reality. This is particularly true 
of all other industries, why not of the coal-mining 
industry ? ; 


OW can this safety movement be best put into ef- 

fect? The individual himself must be appealed to. 
How shall this appeal be made? The division, district 
or colliery superintendent cannot talk to each individual 
employee, but he can talk to his foremen, assistant fore- 
men, firebosses, breaker bosses and other officials. These 
in their turn can arrange to meet their men some eve- 
ning, say once a month or so, together with the members 
of the various safety committees, and talk to them re- 
garding this very important matter and get their ideas 
as to the best methods to pursue to bring about the de- 
sired result. If these men can be induced to boost for 
“safety,” this can be accomplished. 

A foreman must never violate a safety rule himself 
or permit anyone else to do so with his knowledge and 
consent. He should also be careful when approaching 
those who fail to obey safety rules and endeavor to 
show those guilty that they have others dependent upon 
them, and that it does not pay to take a chance of going 
through life minus an arm, leg or eye, or perhaps leave 
a wife and three or four small children dependent upon 
the charity of others. 

A foreman should also never overlook any needless 
exposure or smart trick performed by an employee in 
his presence, for that is the best time to talk to the in- 
dividual himself regarding these matters and show him 
what might have been the result. I am not in favor 
of severe censure. Stand the guilty party up in the 
corner and talk to him regarding the rule he violated, 
or show him what he should have done for his own 
protection or for the safety of others. Such action 
would, in my opinion, prove to the men that.the company 
and its officers are, at least, sincere in their effort for 
“Safety First.” 

I am not in favor of firing a man for his first offense, 
or even the second. Some of the most reckless men 
will sometimes turn out to be the best safety boosters 
after they have seen the error of their ways. It is true 
that you-will get tired coaxing the knocker, to protect 
his life or the lives of his fellow workmen. You will 
get tired of coddling the fellow who disregards your 
safety rules and laughs at your efforts to improve con- 


ditions at:your mines. The service of such men must be 


dispensed with promptly after a fair warning, and I feel 
safe in saying that you will find this action necessary 
in few cases. 

The foregoing is not a theory, but are statements 
based on years of experience. The one who undertakes 
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to introduce the safety-first movement into a mine 
will find that he has a real big man’s job on his hands. 
The employees are not going to fall for this movement 
during the first week or even during the first month. 
It will take a lot of hammering to bring the principles 
home to the workers, particularly if the bosses them- 
selves are half-hearted in the movement. 

Most of the executive heads of the larger coal com- 
panies, for humane as well as economic reasons, are 
in sympathy with this safety-first propaganda. To 
advance the movement, I am in favor of the visual mine 
safety instructions, or the use of moving pictures, such 
as those employed by the Ellsworth Collieries Co.. the 
H. C. Frick Co., the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Coal Department and others. These pictures are 
based on some accident that has occurred, and have 
been staged for the purpose of showing how it could 
have been avoided. 


New Ideas in Anthracite Villages 


The village of Underwood, belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., an anthracite corporation, has proved 
after two years’ experience a complete success. It is 
situated about a half mile from the town of Olyphant, 
on the edge of a fine grove, which furnishes an ideal 
spot for recreation and rest. A dance platform and a 
generous supply of durable swings, protected by shade 
trees, have been provided for amusement. A handball 
court and a baseball diamond have been laid out for 
the use of the boys and young men. 

On the street leading from the grove are the homes 
of the colliery officials, six in number. These are of 
frame and are of the familiar square design of subur- 
ban homes. Running from this at right angles is 
another street on which are located the residences occu- 
pied by the workmen. These are 20 double frame 
houses, neatly painted and with porches front and back. 
Fach contains six electric-lighted rooms of comfortable 
size. There are individual gardens for each tenant, 
and the well-kept lawns are separated by line fences. 





HOMES OF THE FOREMEN, 








UNDERWOOD VILLAGE, 


AGE 383 
The streets are lighted. and are of macadam with curb- 
ing and walks of concrete. 

There are two neighborhood bathhouses, which are 
cared for by janitors employed by the company. These 
contain enough tubs so that one can be apportioned to 
the exclusive use of three or four families. Garbage 
and other refuse is removed without expense to the 
residents of the village. The colliery officials have pro- 
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MAIN STREET, UNDERWOOD VILLAGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
COALECO; 


vided barrels at the rear of each tenant’s lot. These 
barrels are emptied frequently and the refuse carted 
away. At the intersection of the streets stands the 
community building, serving as school, church and 
meeting hall. The Olyphant school board provides a 
teacher, and the company supplies a clergyman for 
Sunday evening services. Near-by is a structure in 
which is kept an ambulance and the fire-fighting appa- 
ratus of the village. The whole presents a picture of 
contentment. Needless to say there are no vacant 
houses in this settlement, and the Pennsylvania company 
finds that the housing facilities help it to keep the men. 
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Rules and Regulations To Be Followed for 
the Prevention of Fires 


HE rules and regula- 

tions given below for 

the prevention of fires 

are practical, and will be 

found to work out well if they 

are strictly observed in and 
about the mine. 

1. The general superintend- 
ents will appoint at each mine 
a responsible employee to act 
as fire chief. The fire chief 
will be in direct charge of the fire brigade and will be 
held responsible for the efficient condition of all fire- 
fighting apparatus on the premises. 

2. Smoking is prohibited in shops, storehouses, ware- 
houses and at all points where inflammable materials are 
handled. Lighted cigarettes, pipes and cigars must not 
be brought inside of the buildings. 

3. All defects which tend to increase the risk of fire 
must be corrected or reported at once to the general 
superintendent. 

4. Greasy and oily waste must be kept in covered 
metal cans. Waste cans must be emptied at the close of 
each day’s work, as the combination of oil and waste or 
rags under certain conditions will cause fire by spon- 
taneous combustion. 

5. Sawdust must not be used in spittoons. 
spittoons are prohibited. 

6. The use of matches in and around buildings should 
be avoided as much as possible; but when they are nec- 
essary, safety matches should be provided and care 
taken to see that they are extinguished after being 
used. When kept in stock, metal boxes should be pro- 
vided for them. 

7. Dirt, rubbish and inflammable material must not 
be allowed to accumulate in or about the shops, ware- 
houses, buildings or premises of the company. Attic 
space must not be used for storage purposes. 

8. The use of benzene, gasoline or naphtha for me- 
chanical purposes in any building will not be permitted, 
except in cases where the written approval of the gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of the insurance de- 
partment, both as to quantity and purpose, has been 
obtained. Where gasoline power is used, special care 
should be given to oil pumps, to see that oil is not leak- 
ing. 

9. Supplies of benzene, gasoline or naphtha must be 
kept only in structures especially provided for the stor- 
age of these fluids. 

10. The use of gasoline stoves for cooking or heating 
purposes, or of gasoline for lighting in warehouses and 
other buildings, is prohibited unless by consent of the 
superintendent of the insurance department. 

11. Where there are locked fire-alarm boxes near or 
in tipple buildings, shops, warehouses and other build- 
ings, the key must be procured and hung up in a con- 
spicuous and accessible place. Fire-alarm boxes or wires 
should not be attached to buildings. 


preventives of fire. 


which he is connected. 


Wooden 


12. Well ventilated closets for workmen’s clothing 


and tools, preferably of metal, should be provided in 





Constant vigilance and cleanliness are the best 
All officers and employees 
must give personal attention to the protection of 
the company’s property from fire, and the officer 
or employee who fails to do so does not perform 
his full duty, even though the property concerned 
may not be in charge of the department with 


tipple buildings and shops. No 
closed closets should be al- 
lowed. 

13. Fire barrels must be 
kept filled and salt or calcium 
chloride added to the water in 
them where it is likely to 
freeze. Hose, plugs and other 
fire appliances must be tested 
and kept in good condition, 
fire brigades organized and 
drilled every ten days and employees instructed as to 
the use and method of handling fire extinguishers. A 
good supply of barrels and fire pails should be provided 
in all shops, warehouses and tipples. 


RULES To BE OBSERVED WHERE OIL IS STORED OR USED 
FOR HEATING OR ILLUMINATING PURPOSES 


14. Kerosene oil lamps with glass fonts are objec- 
tionable. Lamps with metal fonts must be used. They 
must not be filled after dark or near fire, as the oil 
when low generates an explosive gas. Paper shades 
must not be used. 

15. Oil for company use in shops and warehouses, ex- 
cept where a small quantity is kept on hand, should be 
kept outside of main buildings. Wherever it is prac- 
ticable to do so, arrangements should be made to keep 
it in the coal house or other small outbuilding; in all 
cases a metal-lined box with a good base shall be pro- 
vided as a place on which to clean and fill lamps and 
keep oil cans. 

16. Portable furnaces using petroleum oils should be 
removed from building when not in actual operation. 
See that all oil is turned off at main supply tank at night 
on all oil systems. } 

17. Pails of fine dry sand should be maintained at all 
places where oil and grease are stored. 


RuLES To BE OBSERVED WHERE STOVES OR FURNACES 
ARE USED FOR HEATING PURPOSES 


18. Furnaces and stoves for heating buildings must 
be securely set on stone, concrete, cemented brick or 
metal. Woodwork near furnaces and stove or stove 


pipes must be protected by sheet metal and air spaces 


provided where stove pipes pass through woodwork. 
Stove pipes must not pass through concealed places, such 
as an attic, or enter flues in concealed places. The stove 
pipe inside of building must be in plain view. Where 
stove pipes pass through record and file rooms, care 
should be taken to see that papers are kept a sufficient 
distance from same and a metal guard or screen pro- 
vided to prevent contact. 

19. Ashes must be handled in metal utensils and re- 
moved each day. Ashes must not be kept in wooden 
boxes nor thrown against sides of buildings or plat- 
forms. 

20. Furnaces, stoves, pipes, flues and chimnevs must 
be thoroughly examined by the officer in charge as often 
as necessary for defects which might bring in risk of 
fire. These defects must be speedily remedied. 
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21. Steam pipes must-rest'on metal supports and not 
be placed too close to woodwork; they should be kept 
free from greasy or oily waste and other inflammable 
material. Clothing must not be hung on or near steam 
pipes. 

22. Rigid gas and lamp fixtures are preferable and 
must be used wherever possible. Where swinging brack- 
ets are necessary, they must be so protected that the 
heat or flame cannot reach woodwork or other inflam- 
mable material. 

23. Electric light, telegraph and telephone wires in 
buildings must be properly insulated and equipped with 
safety devices. They should be overhauled and inspect- 
ed regularly and kept up to standard, especially in 
buildings where the wiring is not of recent installation. 
All telegraph or telephone wires before entering build- 
ings of the company should be protected by lightning 
arresters, and in cases where they are liable to come in 
contact with high potential wires, by excessive current 
protectors. No person should be allowed to make alter- 
ations or repairs of any kind to electrical equipment or 
apparatus except with authorization from the general 
superintendent. 

24. Never place paper shades on electric lights. Place 
wire guards on all lamps used in record rooms and see 
that lamp cords are short enough so that lights cannot 
be placed inside pigeon holes or on shelves. 

25. Regular monthly report must be rendered to the 
general office showing progress made in carrying out 
the recommendations of the superintendent of the in- 
surance department for improved fire protection, show- 
ing: by item and survey numbers status of each recom- 
mendation. 


Novel Self-Acting Plane 


By J. A. SMITH 
Albert, W. Va. 

The accompanying illustration shows a self-acting 
gravity plane, which is something of a departure from 
the usual type. In this plane, which is double-tracked 
from head to foot, the loads always use the same track, 
while the empties always run over the other track. At 


the head, the empty track is higher than the loaded 


track, while at the bottom the reverse is true. 

The following are some of the advantages of this 
type of plane: When a loaded trip is brought to the 
pit mouth, the locomotive can switch over, couple to 
the empty trip, and go back into the mine without the 
delay of waiting till the trip is run down and returned 
to the head of the plane. With other types of planes, 
the locomotive either waits and pulls the. empties ahead 
as they are landed, or a horse or some mechanical ar- 
rangement is used to do this work. But with the 
empty track higher than the loaded track, the empty 
cars will run away from, and the loaded cars will run 
toward, the knuckle. 

No switch points, latches, frogs or wyes are required. 
This does away with derailments and collisions on the 
plane, which are nearly always caused by a switch point 
or latch either being set wrong or else slipping out of 
place. The only disadvantage is the extra cost, arising 
from the wall or cribbing required at the plane head, 
and to the additional rail needed. 


The operation of the piane is as follows: The rope 
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B being on the empty side, the rope A is coupled to 
the loads, which are then dropped down the loaded track, 
as in the usual style of plane. At the foot, the coupler 
cuts it off from loads and fastens it (the rope A) to the 
empties. At the head, the rope B is uncoupled from 
empties, the end carried wnder the rope A, and then 
fastened to the loads. As the loads run down toward 
the blocks at the knuckle, they pass under and auto- 
matically lift the rope A to the top of the loads, from 
which it can be carried with ease and placed in the 
sheave in the center of the empty track. The trip is 
started down the plane, and as soon as stress comes 
on the rope A it straightens and takes the center of the 
empty track. (This trip is the one run with ropes 
crossed at the head, as shown in the illustration.) 

As one rope runs diagonally from the low side of the 
drum to the low side of the plane head (loaded track), 
and the other rope from the high side of the drum to the 
high side of the plane head (empty track), one rope 






Loads KE 
tet y: 


BLOF 





Loaded Track 





Pit Mouth 


| HEAD OF PLANE WHEN ROPES ARE CROSSED 


does not come in contact with the other, even though 
they are crossed. (See illustration of side elevation.) 

After this trip is landed, the rope A is uncoupled 
from the empty trip, the end carried over the other rope 
(B), and coupled to the loads. As the loads run for- 
ward they lift the rope B, which is carried by hand 
from the center of the loads (the top of the loads is 
about level with empty track) to the sheave in the center 
of the empty track. The trip is then run, but this 
time the ropes are not crossed. 

A plane of this kind must have a uniform grade or 
lie concave to operate successfully. If it lies convex 
side up, the rope will not straighten to the center of 
the empty track. On line with the empty track, the 
rope must come from the bottom side of the drum; 
with the loaded track, from the top side. The drum 
(a wheel can be arranged to operate as satisfactorily) 
should be set back far enough to overcome the tendency 
of the rope to pull cars sideways, off the track. It also 
should be located high enough, so that the ropes passing 
over the sheave will make only a small angle. If the 
rope is supported at several points between the knuckle 
of the plane and the drum, this will eliminate trouble 
due to sagging of the ropes, and assist in passing the 
rope from center to center of the tracks. 





A discovery of comparatively recent origin has proved 
to be remarkably efficacious as a means of increasing 
the traction of leather belting working under excessive 
load. It is applied with an ordinary brush direct to the 
driving face of the troublesome pulley, courses of this 
gum-like cement alternating with courses of special, 
thin-woven cotton fabric, building up the pulley face 
and imparting to it an absolutely nonslipping surface. 
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Parallelism of Eastern and Western 
Interior Coal Fields % 


By CHARLES KEYES 


Des Moines, lowa 





SYNOPSIS —JIt is customary to regard the 
coal deposits of the Mississippi Valley as belong- 
ing to three distinct basins.. That they are not so 
formed, but are merely parts of what was origin- 
ally a single stratigraphic province, is amply dem- 
onstrated by recent investigations. 





HE three now separate parts distinguishing the 

coal deposits of the Mississippi Valley are not con- 

tinuous merely because of the fact that regional 
planation has removed the connecting sections over the 
two large folds that traverse the country—the Ozark 
dome and the Mississippi River anticline. Instead, then, 
of three isolated embayments opening out in different 
directions, and having no genetic relationship with one 
another, fancy pictures, at the time of the coal accumu- 
lation, a single basin stretching out to the southward. 


INVESTIGATIONS DISCLOSE INCONGRUOUS FEATURES 


The wide lithologic homogeneity and terranal continu- 
ity of many of the beds constituting the coal measures 
enable single units to be traced over long distances. That 
the Illinois and Missouri-Iowa sections have never been 
matched up, as it were, or that the Arkansas and Kan- 
sas-Missouri measures have not been closely paralleled, 
is doubtless due largely to the circumstance that public 
systematic investigations seldom transgress state boun- 
daries. The workers in one part of a province are wholly 
without intimate knowledge of what has been done else- 
where. The great force of this shortcoming led, not 
so very long ago, to a critical personal inspection of the 
conditions existing in states contiguous to those in which 
principal investigations had been previously carried on. 
Among the facts discovered were that the southern coal 
measures were mainly beneath the base of the Missouri 
and Iowa measures, and that there was actually great 
similarity between the general sections of the Eastern 
Interior and Western Interior coal fields. A host of 
once incongruous features was thus readily adjusted. 

The detailed comparison of the Eastern Interior and 
Western Interior sections is rendered easy for the rea- 
son that it was found that instead of being separated by 
a wide belt of older rocks the two are actually continu- 
ous. This is made evident by the profound Cap-au-Grés 
displacement, which crosses the Mississippi River near 
the mouth of the Missouri River. This fault, having 
a throw of 1000 ft., drops the coal measures down so 
that there is now an unbroken belt of them extending 
from Indiana to Kansas. In this trough, also, the basal 
limestones of the Missourian, or Upper Coal, series are 
brought nearly 100 miles closer together than had pre- 
viously been suspected. 

The problem of comparing the Eastern Interior and 
Western Interior sections thus consists merely of match- 
ing up, after some little special investigation at critical 
points, the sequence of beds on the two limbs of a broad 


arch the crest of which is removed through erosion. In 
the west, in Missouri and Kansas, the details of the 
rock succession are more clearly discerned on account of 
the country being free from glacial débris. The wealth 
of detail there deciphered is at once the joy of geolo- 
gists who work in the region and the despair of outsid- 
ers who are not acquainted with such refinements of 
stratigraphical conditions. It is the most completely dif- 
ferentiated section of the coal measures in the United 
States. 

On the other hand, the coal measures of Illinois are 
the longest known and least understood stratigraphically 
of any coal deposits on the American continent. Not- 
withstanding the circumstance that one of the very first 
discoveries of mineral coal in America was made near 
the present city of Peoria in 1680, the Illinois section 
remains today almost as completely undifferentiated ac- 
cording to modern standards as it was three centuries 
ago. 

With the exception of an early attempt—when the 
Permian controversy was at its height in this country— 
to show by the contained fossils that certain beds near 
LaSalle were to be compared with the Kansas Permian 
section (that is, Permo-Carboniferous, or Missourian), 
all efforts appear to be toward establishing correlative 
relationships with eastern sections. This tendency seems 
all the more pronounced since a concerted movement was 
inaugurated to take the Pennsylvania section out of 
the provincial class and make it the standard succession 
for the entire continent. In so doing important affini- 
ties are wholly lost sight of. Paleogeographical rela- 
tions are forgotten. Paleontologic evidences are not an- 
alyzed. Lithologic similarities are overlooked. Simi- 
larity or lithologic sequence is passed over as of incon- 
sequential in character. Fundamental canons of correla- 
tion are completely ignored. 


BASAL MEMBER OF UPPER COAL MEASURES 


Another important feature directly bearing upon the 
consanguinity of the Illinois, or Eastern Interior, with 
the Western Interior field is the recent determination of 
the eastward extension of the Bethany limestone, or 
basal member of the Upper Coal measures, far beyond 
its previously recorded limits. This discovery in the 
trough of the great Cap-au-Grés fault, in north-central 
Missouri, places the boundary of that member more than 
50 miles in advance of any hitherto recognized eastern 
outcrop, and within only 50 miles of the Illinois line. 

There are several advantages in selecting for the [li- 
nois area the coal measures section constructed by A. H. 
Worthen. This section is made up in the same way as 
was the eastern Kansas section. It was erected under 
the guidance of F. B. Meek, who was at the time a col- 
laborator of Worthen and than whom no worker was 
more familiar with the Kansas sequence. Worthen’s sec- 
tion has a further advantage over later ones in that it 
goes into sufficient detail and was made by one who had 
gone over the whole field. 
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Adjudicating the paleogeographical affinities of the 
Illinois coal measures according to the standard Mis- 
souri section, there appears to -be a wonderfully close 
correspondence in general features in the two succes- 








sions. This parallelism is indicated in the table: 
Missouri Illinois 
{ Atchison shales........ 500 Shales.. ELD 
Forbes limestone....... 30 Effingham limestones. . 8 
Platte shales.......... 200° Shales... oe Baa ate 200 
Plattsmouth limestone... 50 Martinville limestones 25 
Mis ay | Lawrence shales....... 300 .Shales: 42 Unie a aes 100 
eatenoeeet) ETiee Stanton limestones... 20 ~— Livingston ‘limestones... 20 
Parkville shales. ....... 100 = Shales a7 5 
Iola limestones........ 30 rg ead An cee 5% 
Thayer shales... mete) 100}? Shales inet er eens 75 
Bethany lime Pah ae kee, 0 eae limestones. ee 7 
{ Marais.des:G. shales..." 300° . ‘Shales ©... .:4....... 35 
Des Moines Series { Henrietta limestones... 100 Mazon limestones...... 100 
| Cherokee shales........ 250 Shales....... cee LAY) 
Arkansan Series... Absent Absent hing tac, oe eee els 


A point of especial iidtistrinl enortnnea is the fact 
that more than 95 per cent. of the available coal tonnage 
is confined in the Eastern Interior field to horizons in 
the Des Moines series. This is another genetic factor 
linking it closely with the Western Interior field, where 
98 per cent. of the coal is also found to be restricted 
to the Des Moines series. 


Does Coal Sale Imply Quality 


Warranty P 
By A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Coal sales are subject to the general principle of 
law that where goods of specified kind and quality are 
contracted to be sold, the seller impliedly warrants that 
goods delivered will conform to this specification. If 
an inferior grade of fuel be shipped, the buyer is within 
his legal rights in refusing to accept delivery (Worth 
Huskey Coal Co. vs. Parker-Washington Co., 157 Ili. 
App. 199). 

This proposition, so consonant with common sense, as 
well as elementary law, is generally understood, and 
controversies usually arise only for want of full speci- 
fication of quality. The nature of some of the more im- 
portant of these controversies and the controlling legal 
principles are disclosed by several interesting court de- 
cisions found in the law reports. 

An early Pennsylvania decision shows that a buyer’s 
rights depend somewhat upon his opportunities for in 
spection, in the absence of specific description of qual- 
ity in the contract. The court said: 

“When a coal dealer gives an order to the agent of a 
mine for coal to be sent to him from the mine, it is an 
implied term of the contract that the coal shall be of a 
merchantable character. It would not be allowed in such 
a case that the seller should, in compliance with such 
an order send an article, which, though it might still 
pass muster by the name of coal, was composed of one- 
half slate or stone. It would be different if a man 
went into the coal yard and purchased a quantity of 
coal there lying. His eyes, in such a case, are his mar- 
ket, and if he distrusts his own judgment, he should 
take the opinion of those who are acquainted with the 
article, or require the seller to warrant. But a man’s 
eyes are of no use to him when he is buying something 
in the bowels of the earth 50 or 100 miles distant.” 
(Edwards vs. Hathaway, 1 Phila. 547.) 

Except as the particular contract may be made with 
reference to the buyer’s use of coal for a specific pur- 
pose, there is no implied undertaking on the part of 
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the seller that the fuel will answer particular purposes 
of the purchaser. This point is illustrated by the deci- 
sion of the West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
in the case of Buffalo Collieries Co. vs. Indian Run Coal 
Co., 73 W. Va. 665, wherein it was held that a contract 
to furnish “nut and slack,’ made and partly fulfilled 
at a time when the seller was shipping dry coal, was 
substantially complied with by later furnishing washed 
“nut and slack” from the same mine, containing more 
heat units per ton than unwashed coal, although mixed 
in a different manner. 

One of the buyer’s customers was satisfied with the 
coal shipped until the washed shipments were made, 
when freezing of the coal in transit was found to make 
it difficult to handle the fuel in automatic stokers. The 
court decided that the seller had substantially complied 
with the contract, and that the buyer was not entitled 
to complain of delivery of washed coal nor of the man- 
ner of mixing the nut and slack in cars, because the 
buyer knew, without objecting, that the seller intended 
to install a washer at its mine, and that the change 
would necessarily involve a change in the manner of 
mixing. The court said: 

“The defendant’s customer was the dissatisfied party, 


-not defendant, and its complaint was not because of the 


quality of the coal. The gravamen of its complaint was 
that the washed coal would not work well in the auto- 
matic feeder which carried the coal to the furnaces. 
There is no evidence that plaintiff sold the coal with 
reference to its being used in any particular device 
for the handling of it, which required dry coal, and, 
therefore, there was no implied warranty that it would 
answer such purpose.” 


OTHER PERTINENT DECISIONS 


In the case of Peoria Grape Sugar Co. vs. Turney, 
175 Ill. 631, it was held that a contract calling for de- 
livery of a certain kind of coal designated by its trade 
name carried no implied warranty of its fitness for any 
purpose, or of its quality, other than it be of the kind 
specified. This decision was followed by the Illinois 
Appellate Court in the case of South Side Coal Co. 
vs. Gross, 157 Ill. App. 218, where it was decided 
that under a contract to deliver ‘‘genuine Pocahontas 
coal,” there was no implied warranty by the seller be- 
yond the obligation to deliver coal of the kind named. 

That the negotiations of the parties may be consid- 
ered to fix the seller’s obligation is indicated by the 
holding of the Indiana Appellate Court in the case of In- 
diana Fuel Supply Co. vs. Indianapolis Bakset Co., 41 
Ind. App. 658. There it was decided that where the 
buyer, on being solicited for an order, told the seller’s 
agent that he had been buying “Indiana egg, double- 
screened, absolutely clean, for $1.75,” and the agent 
replied, ‘‘We will put it in here for $1.75,” a resulting 
contract for “Indiana egg” required the seller to deliver 
the coal double-screened and clean. 





Byproduct coke is now being made from Illinois coal 
by the Semet-Solvay process without admixture with 
coal from other fields. This coal is coked for the United 
States Steel Corporation. The Illinois product is a true 
bituminous coal and has been regarded in the past as 
somewhat too fat in volatile matter for satisfactory by- 
product coking except when mixed with leaner coals. 
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labor, Great * Britain’ trained’ her women, and formerly considered man’s work. ; 


turned’ them into. the factories. ‘to take tlie place 
of enlisted, meén. Should the war last for some 
time, asvit shows every prospect of doing, the 
United States will have to xesort to the same, plan. 
There are “ani. ‘ ahumber of places in and about the 
mines, of this’ country where women could be em- 


ae a 


ployed to advantage. 





ACK somewhere before the dawn of the. Christian 

Era, the Amazons, according to mythology, were 

a tribe of female warriors that conquered? Scythia, 
or what is now generally known as northern and central 
es Even in’ modern times the existence of “Ama- 
zons” (in the sense of fighting women) is an undoubted 
fact, for in, the year 1818 regiments of trained women 
fought side by side with the men in the army of Da- 
homey, a country of West Africa; 
to have died out during the French protectorate. 

It is a long step across the calendar of time from 
100 B. GC. to the year of our Lord 1917, but more than 
a mere analogy may be drawn from the militant women 
of that earlier period to the fighting women. soldiers 
of the Russian revolutionary army. 

Far greater, however, and more effective in point of 
accomplishment than the war-like endeavors of the 
soldier-women of Russia, is the vast industrial army 
of women that has stepped into the places left vacant 
through the withdrawal of men from the industries 
of Great Britain. 

We in America are familiar with the industrial mis- 
takes made by England during the early days of the 
war. We know how skilled artisans in every field 
of endeavor were withdrawn from manufacturing pur- 
suits and sent across the channel to’stop the rapid ad- 
vance of the invading Germans in France. We also 
know that many of these expert mechanics were killed, 
others captured and still others incapacitated. 

We know that it was not until thinking individuals at 
home realized the gravity and seriousness of a continu- 
ance of this policy of making “gun fodder’ of men 
whose skill could not readily be replaced that a halt was 
called on this indiscriminatory sacrifice. 

But what we in America do not know—or at least we 
did not know up to a comparatively short time ago— 
is of the wonderful way in which the women folk 
of Great Britain discarded fluffv skirts and. their neces- 
sary concomitants, donned the overalls which the. men 
had thrown off for the regimentals, and pitched into 
every line of industry to help England win the greatest 
fight she has ever had on her hands. 

One million women are now employed:in the muni- 
tions industries of Great Britain. Not as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, in textile mills and the like— 
positions that are truly light and in which women 
have previously labored——-but in munitions works, air- 
plane factories and explosives plants, work that was 


but they are said* 


‘ Those in a. position to know are emphatic in. theirs ‘as- 
sertion. that. the aptitude shown by the majority. of. the 
women. in the’: airplane factories and gun works” EOFs 


‘ace today ‘not only compares favorably with. the 


tandards set in pre-war days, but also that_ ‘in maihiy, 
Bea oenns the women have proved far more competent 
and satisfactory than the men. 

Great Britain has more than one thousand factories 
employed in one way or another on the production of 
airplanes alone, and the output at the end of the cur- 
rent year will exceed by six times what it was in July 
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LONDON GIRL “COALIES” 


Women coal haulers at the London Hydraulic Power Co.’s pump= 
ing station help to keep things going during war times 
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of 1916. The increase was largely brought about by 


the introduction of women into the plants, the per- 
centage of female labor in this industry alone having 
risen from 19 to 37 in the first five months of 1917. 

In one munitions plant in England which employs 
15,000 hands, 11,000 are women. The women perform 
all the operations necessary to the production of 5- 
and 6-in. shells, not only the repetition work, but all 
the necessary tool-setting operations and intricate work. 

Not only the women of England, however, have 
responded to the call. In every warring country today 
the women have shown the sterner stuff that lay dor- 
mant and are now working wonders to back up their 
loved ones on the firing line. 

Here in America we will soon be face to face with 
the same necessity. As our man-power is slowly drawn 
from the lathe, from the forge, from the desk—from 
industry everywhere and of every kind—we will have 
to resort to the same means that has been the salva- 
tion of industrial England—woman-power. 

Even now in this country there exists a shortage of 
labor, and we have not yet started to do our bit in 
real earnest. Our part up to now has not been exactly 
passive, but we have not been called on to make sacri- 
fices of any great extent. 

But it is inevitable that ere long we will be active 
combatants. Casualty lists will reach this side of the 
Atlantic vastly greater than the reports of our losses 
which now reach us, and more and more men will be 
called to fill the gaps. 

How else will America be able to hold up its end at 
home if not by the introduction of women into in- 
dustry on a large scale? Many plants here are al- 
ready employing women to run their machines, and it 
is only a question of time when their number will be 
increased by hundreds and thousands. Millions of 
men will be withdrawn from industry by the draft, 
and in order to maintain production their ranks must 
be met from the most available source. We must util- 
ize women on as much of the work as possible, after 
training them to do it. ' 

That there will be opposition to the wholesale entry 
of women into industry is probable. Man is jealous of 
his prerogatives, and he has repeatedly asserted that 
woman’s sphere is in the home. Wherever he has per- 
mitted her to labor it has been in the less arduous oc- 
cupations. But that stubborn and unreasoning opposi- 
tion will perforce have to give way to calm and unbiased 
acquiescence is certain. 

When the British Ministry of Munitions first started 
the plan of training women to take the places of men, 
the English workingman resented it bitterly. The act 
was considered one of the horrors of war, something 
allied to invading Zeppelins and the shortage of sugar. 
But the wisdom of the plan has been demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, and it is a foregone con- 
clusion that when the call comes in this country our 
women folk will not be a bit backward in responding. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that in our large female popu- 
lation we have an hitherto unexpected reservoir from 
which we may draw to fill the breaches in our industrial 
ranks. And it is not at all beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability that in the months to come thousands of women 
will be employed in various arduous capacities in and 
abount the coal mines of this country. 
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There is no valid reason why women could not be em- 
ployed in the mines as pickers, checkweighers, dumpers, 
oilers, loaders and trimmers, sweepers and laborers 
around the shops, warehouse keepers, oilhouse keepers, 
explosives distributors, signalers, locomotive runners 
and trappers—to mention only a few of the positions 
that could be filled by women. 

The railroads of the country are already employing 
women in increasing numbers. Approximately 5000, or 
30 per cent. of the employees of the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Pittsburgh are women, compared with only 1956 
on June 1, 1917, and they are holding all kinds of jobs 
from train dispatcher to section hand. Why should not 
the mines meet its need for labor in the same manner? 


Air Required To Operate Air-Lift 
By A. W. ALLEN 


Metallurgical Engineer, 309 Broadway, New York 

The free-air requirements given in this table are only 
roughly approximate, and in view of the wide elasticity 
of operation of this class of pump any greater precision 
has been considered unnecessary. The figures given are 
based on theoretical calculations. plus a wide margin to 
allow for work in ordinary installations. If care is 
taken in the design of the lift, the amount of air actu- 
ally required will be found to be below the estimated 
volume; but it was thought advisable to allow an ample 
margin as excess of air is used in so many installations 
as a remedy for defective design. On the other hand, 
it is almost impossible to estimate with accuracy in a 
case in which there is much constriction at the intake, 
bends or elbows in the rising main, or in which the 
air inlet is nozzled in a mistaken idea that the water is 
forced up with the pressure of the air. 

The figures given cover submergences of 60 per cent. 
and 66 per cent., the point of maximum efficiency for 


VOLUME OF AIR REQUIRED TO OPERATE AIR LIFT 
——_——————_——_———_ Size of Lift Pipe rs 





Lift Feet Sub- 2 in. 2} in. 3in. 32 in. 4in. 5 in. 6in. 
Ft. merged Cubic Feet of Free Air per Minute 
5 “25 13 22 31 45 56 90 126 
10 15.0 15 24 34 49 61 98 137 
15 Dono 16 26 37 53 66 105 147 
20 30.0 17 28 39 56 70 112 157 
25 S705 18 30 42 60 75 120 167 
30 45.0 19 32 44 63 79 127 177 
ao 52.5 20 33 47 66 83 133 186 
40 60.0 21 35 49 70 86 139 194 
45 67.5 22 36 51 73 90 145 202 
50 75.0 22 37 52 75 93 150 210 
5 10.0 10 17 24 35 43 69 97 
10 20.0 i} 19 My 39 48 77 107 
15 30.0 12 21 30 42 53 85 117 
20 40.0 13 23 32 45 57 91 127 
2 50.0 14 25 35 49 61 98 136 
30 60.0 15 26 37 52 65 104 145 
35 70.0 16 28 39 56 69 111 154 
40 80.0 17 30 4) 59 hey 117 164 
45 90.0 18 31 43 62 77 123 173 
50 100.0 19 32 45 65 81 129 182 


lifts up to 50 ft. being probably somewhere between the 
two. Flexibility, however, is an advantage, and it is 
often found desirable to sacrifice efficiency and decrease 
the percentage of submergence. For a _ constant 
length of rising main, the amount of free air required 
decreases as the submergence increases, and increases as 
the lift increases. The amount of air used does not 
materially vary with the specific gravity of the fluid 
being lifted other than in the exceptional case in which 
excessive velocity in the rising main and correspond- 
ingly high air volume are necessary to prevent the set- 
tlement of solids. In this case the air lift is not a 
suitable apparatus for the purpose.—Engineering and 
Mining Journal. 
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Portsmouth-Solvay Plant in Kentucky _ 


By THOMAS DE VENNEY 


Superintendent, Pittsburgh-Solvay Coke Co., Edgarton, West Virginia 





SYNOPSIS—Mines in the Warfield seam are be- 
ing operated for the purpose of producing coal 
for coking in byproduct ovens. A commencement 
is to be made toward bringing the pillaring meth- 
ods up to modern practice. The sanitary, dental 
and medical provisions in the mine village are 
more than usually well planned and complete. 





Solvay Coke Co. is situated in the Thacker Field, 

12 miles east of Williamson, W. Va., on a branch 

of the Norfolk & Western R.R., known as the Tug River 

& Kentucky Ry. This branch crosses Tug River at 

Delorme and extends for two miles up Peter Creek, 

into Pike County, Ky. The shipping point is Arrow, 
Ky., and the postoffice Edgarton, West Virginia. 

This plant was opened in 1905 by the Freeburn Coal 

and Coke Co., and was operated with more or less suc- 

cess until 1911, at which time it was purchased by 


T= FREEBURN mining plant of the Portsmouth- 


the Turkey Gap Coal and Coke Co., which attempted to — 


increase the output and place the mine on a paying basis 
by building new houses, purchasing new equipment and 
replacing steam locomotives and mules by electric loco- 
motives. On June 1, 1917, the plant was bought by 
the Portsmouth-Solvay Coke Co. to supply the ovens at 
its new byproduct coking plant at Portsmouth, Scioto 
County, Ohio. The new company aims to increase the 
output to approximately 500,000 tons per year, or prac- 
tically double the amount that heretofore had been 
mined. In view of this fact, a new tipple was imme- 
diately placed under construction, which, when com- 
pleted and in operation, will make the third producing 
tipple of the company. 


CoAL IS LOWERED ON PLANES IN MONITORS 


The principal seam of coal being mined is the War- 
field seam, known locally as the Freeburn—the Free- 
burn Coal and Coke Co. being the first to produce coal 
from this seam. It has a wide reputation as a byprod- 
uct coking coal, being exceedingly low in ash and high 
in volatile matter. The market demands on this grade 
of coal are great, and it is the consensus of opinion 
that the time is not very far off when the reputation 
of this coal will exceed that of the famous Pocahontas 
seam. 

The system of mining employed at these mines is 
practically the same as that used throughout the 
Thacker field. As the Freeburn seam lies about 400 
ft. above water level, the coal has to be lowered to the 
tipple tracks. Both the existent tipples use gravity 
planes for this purpose. On the plane of No. 1 tipple 
the mine cars are lowered down the plane and dumped 
at the bottom, but at the No. 3 tipple, now being 
constructed, the mine cars will be dumped into monitors 
at the seam level, and the monitors will be lowered to 
the tipple level. As all the coal is used for coking pur- 
poses, it is not screened and no attempt -is made to pre- 
vent breakage. 


The mines are worked on the room-and-pillar method, 
and heretofore little attempt has been made to secure 
the coal in the pillars; but the present plans provide for 
laying out the new workings in panels, the intention 
being to remove the pillars in the rooms as the mine 
advances. This system will require that all the rooms 
and the entries be driven on wide centers, so that pillars 
of sufficient size can. be provided to break the roof. 
It has been found that when the rooms were driven 
on 50-ft. centers with.a pillar width of 25 ft., the pillars 
were inadequate to give clean breaks in the roof. Con- 
sequently, all attempts at robbing up to the present have 
been unsatisfactory. The proposed system provides 
room centers spaced 70 ft. apart. The rooms will be 
driven 20 ft. wide and care will be taken to keep the 
width of the rooms regular and in perfect alignment. 


COAL IS DRILLED BY ELECTRIC ROTARY DRILLS 


All coal is undercut by electric chain machines, the 
shortwall type being used, all cutting being done at 
night. The coal is drilled with electric rotary drills 
and is shot by the company immediately after the drill- 
ing at night. This permits all the miners to report 
for work each morning with sufficient coal cut and shot 
to insure a steady day’s loading. With this method 
of shifting, a larger tonnage per man can be produced, 
the number of accidents at the face is reduced and the 
miners themselves are much better satisfied. 

All haulage in the Freeburn seam is done entirely by 
electric locomotives; nine 6-ton Jeffrey-type cable-reel 
locomotives do all of the gathering from the face to 
the central parting, and from there it is hauled out by 
a 12-ton Jeffrey haulage locomotive. Much attention 
is paid to the condition of the track; 25-lb. rails are used 
in the rooms and cross entries and 40-lb. rails are used 
on all the main haulways. Men are constantly at work 
repairing the main haulage roads and in removing slate 
and retimbering where such work is needed. A space 
of 3 ft. is kept open on one side of the haulage roads 
and all slate and refuse is loaded in the mines and 
dumped at the slate dump. 





MAIN DRIFT MOUTH AT THE FREEBURN MINE 


November 24, 1917 





TYPE OF SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE 


Ventilation is provided by an 8-ft Stine multiblade 
fan. Many smaller fans are placed at openings around 
the outcrop. This plan assures an abundance of fresh 
air to the men employed underground, and also pro- 
vides numerous splits so that the number of men on 
each split is far below that specified by the state law. 

The Thacker seam lies about 300 ft. above the Free- 
burn seam, and coal is lowered from this seam to 
the railroad by means of a monitor plane 1300 ft. long. 
The system of hauling and mining in the Thacker seam 
is practically the same as in the Freeburn seam. The 
coal mined from this seam is an excellent domestic coal 
and its adaptability for this purpose has been widely 
recognized in the Middle West. But it is also suit- 
able for railroad work. The Norfolk & Western Ry. 
has used the output of the Thacker or No. 2 mine as a 
railway-fuel coal for several years and it has given 
excellent results. 


ANOTHER BoDY OF COAL BELOW THACKER SEAM 


Extensive prospecting has shown a body of coal ly- 
ing 30 ft. below the Thacker seam. It ranges in thick- 
ness from 4 to 6 ft., and it seems to be a split-off from 
the main Thacker seam. Arrangements are being made 
to develop it, the coal being delivered to the railroad 
tracks through the No. 2 tipple. 

Every precaution has been taken to make the work 
in and around these mines as safe as possible. Strict 
rules are set forth for all foremen to use in the gov- 
erning of their men, and care is taken to see that these 
rules are carried out to the letter. Competent men have 
been trained in first-aid and mine-rescue work; and 
with 800 employees, serious accidents run, about one per 
month. Fatalities are very few, and the records taken 
for the past several years show a production of nearly 
800,000 tons of coal to one fatal accident. With the 
present system of working, it is expected that this 
will be greatly reduced. 

The main mining camp is ideally located, being on 
the banks of Tug River and built on level ground above 
the high-water marks of the largest floods. It is well 
drained and shaded, and is readily accessible to the 
mines. Additional houses have been built in a good 
location, extending up Peter Creek. Immediately on 
taking charge of this plant, the Portsmouth-Solvay Coke 
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Co. began the work of erecting 50 new houses, mostly 
of a 4- and 6-room type, plastered inside throughout, 
electrically lighted and with running water nearby. 
The old houses of the Turkey Gap Coal and Coke Co. 
were thoroughly renovated and repaired, and made as 
good as new. Modern ‘“‘Sanisep” closets of the L. R. 8. 
type have been installed at all houses to insure sanitary 
and healthy living conditions, and plans are under way 
for the construction of a large filtration plant to provide 
pure running water for each home. 

The new company prides itself on its excellent medi- 
cal and surgical dispensary. It has a competent physi- 
cian and surgeon to look after the health of the em- 
ployees. There is also a dental parlor in connection 
with the dispensary, under the charge of a qualified 
dental surgeon. 

The social conditions in the community are far su- 
perior to those in the average mining camp. There are 
two churches, good schools, picture house, American 
and foreign lodgerooms, reading room and billiard par- 
lors. A large and commodious bathhouse, for the use 
of the employees, is under construction. This building 
is being built along the most modern and approved lines 
of sanitation, and when completed will be a source of 
much convenience to the men. 

As the company has shown a kindly consideration of 
the needs of its employees, it has had no trouble in 
securing an abundance of efficient workmen. The work- 
ing force was increased by 200 men during the month of 
July, without it being necessary to secure men by pay- 
ing their transportation. 


Poor Canary Is in Bad Again 


The Official Bulletin, the daily “newspaper” published 
in Washington by the Committees on Public Informa- 
tion, contains the story of the bombardment of a canary 
bird on the West front as related by Dr. Robert Davis, 
a Red Cross lecturer. The anecdote, The Official Bulle- 
tin explains, is authorized by the Red Cross. It follows: 


For more than a month on a northern sector of the line 
the British had been secretly mining’ beneath the German 
trenches. The work was almost complete. During the 
operations several canary birds were, as usual, kept in the 
excavation to warn the workers of the presence of fire- 
damp, which is fatal to the birds. One little songster, how- 
ever, escaped from its job, flew into the middle of “No 
Man’s Land” and, alighting on a bush, began to sing. 

Consternation reigned in the British lines. If the bird 
should be discovered by the Germans the work of weeks 
would go for naught, as the enemy could easily interpret 
the meaning of its presence and prepare to combat the sap- 
ping operations. The infantry was immediately ordered 
to open fire on the canary to destroy it. But it seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Even the sharpshooters failéd to 
bring it down as it hopped from twig to twig. Finally the 
artillery had to be called on. A trench gun with a well- 
timed shell blew the bird and the bush and the song into 
nothingness. 


[Probably the Red Cross man meant “carbon mon- 
oxide” rather than “firedamp.’”—KEditor. | 





At least twenty-one workable beds of anthracite have 
been identified in the State of Pennsylvania. Their max- 
imum depth below the surface approximates 2500 “t., 
and they contain at best from 60 to 70 ft. of coal. How- 
ever, in the “Southern” field some of the beds are esti- 
mated to reach levels 4000 ft. below the surface.—R. V. 
Norris at the International Engineering Congress, San 
Francisco, California. 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,’ which is centrally 
locted in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,’ Room 703, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital.— 
Editor. | 


Improvement Shown in Car Supply 


By producing 11,300,890 net tons of bituminous coal 
during the week ended Nov. 10, the remarkable record 
of the week ended July 14 was almost reached. This 
was a gain of 4.7 per cent. over the preceding week. 
The production of coke by beehive ovens is estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey as having been 
615,432 tons for the week. Anthracite shipments con- 
tinue considerably below the average set in October. 
During the week ended Novy. 10, 38,775 cars were for- 
warded. Commenting on the week’s returns, C. E. 
Lesher, the geologist in charge of statistics for the 
Geological Survey and for the Fuel Administration, says 
in part: 

“A general improvement in car supply was reported 
in Pennsylvania and in the Pocahontas, New River and 
Fairmont districts of West Virginia. In central Penn- 
sylvania losses due to lack of cars were reduced by the 
roads from 20.2 to 14.6 per cent. of the present capacity. 
In the Hazard and other fields of northeastern Kentucky, 
the shortage of cars was the only factor of importance 
restricting output. The lack of cars is still the limiting 
factor in Ohio. In Alabama the ratio of tonnage pro- 
duced to full-time output was 93.1 per cent. during the 
week of Nov. 3, in southwest Virginia the percentage 
was 96, and in both these fields labor shortage remained 
the only significant cause of lost time.” 


Assistant for L. A. Snead 


One of the busiest men in the Fuel Administration or- 
ganization is L. A. Snead, who is in charge of the appor- 
tionment and distribution section. His work has become 
so heavy that an assistant in the person of B. G. Hinck- 
ley, of Boston, has been named to look after all matters 
relating to the supply of coal and coke for New England. 
J. J. Storrow, the fuel administrator for New England, 
spent most of last week in Washington arranging for 
special shipments of coal for New England. 





Non-Essential Industries 


If any of the so-called non-essential industries are 
halted by Government order, it will be to conserve coal 
and will not be done by denying them cars in which to 
transport their products. This was made known of- 
ficially last week by Judge Robert S. Lovett, the admin- 
istrative officer in charge of priority shipments and th” 
temporary chairman of the War Industries Board. His 
statement is as follows: 

“While the situation may change, I am not at this 
time contemplating any further action with respect to 
transportation of non-essentials. Priority Order No. 2 
with regard to open-top cars went as far as it seemed 
wise to go in dealing with that problem by restricting 
the transportation of non-essentials. Conditions, how- 
ever, will be constantly observed. Whether the coal 
shortage requires restriction of the coal supply of non- 
essential industries is a question for the Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Dr. Garfield, to determine; and if any priority 
orders become necessary in the furtherance of his policy 
in that regard, they will be made only upon his request. 

“As to the War Industries Board, apart from my 
action under the Priority Act with respect to trans- 
portation, I may say that the industries of the country 
would seem to be justified in assuming from the action 
of the board in the matter of: copper and steel prices 
and its record generally to date, that it is the desire 
and policy of the board carefully and liberally to con- 
serve the interest and welfare of industries. I feel 
safe in saying that the board will take no action de- 
signed to eliminate any non-essential industry without 
reasonable notice and an opportunity to be heard.” 

Dr. Garfield, after pointing out that the use of coal 
by each consumer at the peace-time rate would mean 
that the supply for this winter will be 50,000,000 tons 
short, said: 

“Arbitrary limitation is a last resort and to be 
avoided if possible. In many cases industrial concerns 
have already begun a voluntary curtailment of their 
use of coal. Such efforts will receive the fullest support 
and encouragement of the Fuel Administration, includ- 
ing technical advice on the use of fuel. As I have 
stated before, the Fuel Administration is determined 
that sufficient coal for the war, for public utilities and 
for domestic consumers shall be provided. 

“The way to prevent those losses incident upon limi- 
tation of industry is for every consumer of coal to cut 
off waste and unnecessary consumption with an iron 
hand and to start on this intensive course of conserva- 
tion without a moment’s delay.” 


November 24, 1917 


No Changes in Coke Price Schedule 
If Cost Sheets Are Not Filed 


No applications for alterations of the coke price 
schedule will be entertained by the Fuel Administration 
unless the following regulation is complied with: 

“If a change in the price of coke is desired, the ap- 
licant should first procure the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s uniform cost sheet. These should be filled out for 
the calendar year of 1916 as a whole and for 1917 month 
by month to the date of application. The cost sheets 
‘ may be secured from either the Federal Trade Commis- 
- gion or the Fuel Administration.” 


Railroads Not Efficient 


The Fuel Administration has received complaints 
from some quarters, including several of the coal oper- 
ators, that the railroads were not obtaining the highest 
efficiency with the facilities at hand, and a virtual pool- 
ing of cars and trackage area has been suggested. Some 
railroads, it has been asserted, have largely “worked 
their own territory,” even when the best results were 
not obtained for the general movement of coal and the 
relief of congested conditions. 

These matters, it is understood, will be taken up by 
the Fuel Administration with the railroads and their 
representatives on committees here, such as the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, and a thorough coérdination of effort 
sought. It is believed by some that much can be accom- 
plished in this direction. 

It is possible that the problem may come before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission if readjustments in 
the situation are found necessary and do not come volun- 
tarily. It is the intention of the Fuel Administration 
to see that the greatest results are obtained from the 
present trackage and car supply. 


Basic Prices for Byproduct Coke 


The formal order announcing basic prices for byprod- 
uct coke was issued Tuesday. It reads as follows: 

“Byproduct Coke—Except for byproduct coke pro- 
duced in New England, the maximum prices for each 
grade of byproduct coke, f.o.b. cars at point of produc- 
tion, shall be the sum of the base price for the grade, 
and the freight rate from the competing beehive coke 
district which takes the lowest freight to the point 
where such byproduct coke is produced. The base 
prices are as follows: Run of ovens, $6; selected foun- 
dry, $7, and crushed over 1-in. size, $6.50. 

“Gas Coke—The maximum price of gas coke sold for 
industrial or metallurgical use shall be fixed at the price 
established by the United States Fuel Administrator 
for the corresponding grade of coke produced in by- 
product ovens. The maximum price of gas coke sold 
for household purposes shall be the price established 
by the United States Fuel Administration for anthracite 
coal in the same locality.” 

This order became effective 7 a.m., Nov. 19, and will 
remain in effect until Jan. 1, 1918, or until superseded 
by further order. 

All coke price orders so far issued by the United 
States Fuel Administration remain effective until Jan. 
1, 1918. 
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Miscellaneous Washington Notes 


A Bureau of Mines rescue car has been ordered to 
Camp Meade, near Annapolis, Md., so that members of 
the mining regiment may receive special training in 
the use of oxygen breathing apparatus. 


* % 


With the appointment during the past week of a fuel 
administrator for New Jersey, Florida and Maryland, 
all the states are provided with these officials. As 
rapidly as possible the work of the Fuel Administration 
is to be decentralized and the state administrators 
charged with the responsibility of handling much of the 
detail which has been coming before the federal ad- 
ministrator. 

Cancellation of the late priority order is expected in 
the near future. F. C. Baird, in charge of Lake ship- 
ments for the Fuel Administration and W. H. Grover- 
mann, the secretary of the Northwestern Coal Dock 
Operators’ Association, are in Washington discussing 
the northwestern situation. The lifting of the Lake 
priority order, Dr. Garfield announces, will give relief 
to the section of the country where seventy-five per cent. 
of the war work is being done. 


* * * 


Every effort is being made by the explosives section 
of the Bureau of Mines to prevent loss of production 
as a result of the enforcement of the explosives law. 
There is no way, however, of permitting Austrian min- 
ers to be licensed. Miners of that nationality may be 
employed where shot-firing systems are used, however, 
or where the explosive is issued by the licensed foreman. 
In cases where this arrangement is not possible, it is 
believed that the Austrian employees can be transferred 
to work in which they are not required to use explosives, 
without any important interference with the mine’s pro- 
duction. 

* ¥ * 

Demands of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. for coal 
will be filled pro rata by the mines in the proportion 
that their output bears to the total requirements of the 
road. An order to that effect was issued Nov. 19 
by the Fuel Administration. At the same time an order 
was issued to insure an adequate supply of coal for the 
use of the Lehigh Valley R.R. This road is supplied 
by mines furnishing coal under contract which are not 
located on its own lines. These mines are ordered 
to give priority to the demands of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R., even over requisitions for coal to supply the rail- 
roads upon which they are located. 


* * * 


Each consumer of coal who thinks he is being over- 
charged by his dealer is being encouraged by the Fuel 
Administration to make a report to the coal committee 
in his locality or to the state fuel administrator. So 
as to judge whether or not these complaints are just, 
it has been found necessary to call upon retailers to 
file with the local committee or with the state ad- 
ministrator a full statement of costs. That these cost 
statements may be checked up uniformly, each state 
administrator will be allowed the services of an author- 
ized agent of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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General Labor Review 


The two recent events in the labor situation which stand 
out most prominently are the signing of the conditional 
agreement between the anthracite mine workers and the 
operators and the backdown in the Southwest of the unpa- 
triotic mine workers before their more generously minded 
fellow workmen. 

The anthracite scale readjustment is given in another col- 
umn. The amount of the advance varies so much with 
different occupations that it is impossible to brief it in any 
way. It may be said, however, that the cost of anthracite 
coal will be advanced between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 
a year by the readjustment. There is no sign of a penalty 
clause, and the whole agreement hangs on the granting of 
an increase in price equivalent to the advance in wage. 


Wage Increase Must Come from Consumers’ Peckets 


The attitude of the labor leaders in this matter is most 
reasonable, and it shows that they have definitely parted 
with the idea that increased wages can be secured from the 
capitalist’s profits. They show manifestly their belief that 
such advances must come out of the consumers’ pockets 
and must increase the cost of living. 

A workman recently wrote us a letter protesting against 
the attitude of Coal Age regarding the increase in wages 
in the bituminous region, and taking issue with the state- 
ment that wages should not be permitted to increase faster 
than the cost in living unless the greater productivity of 
labor justified an increase. 


How Wage Increases Must Be Passed Along 


In this letter the workman. said that men were not “work 
animals,” to make such a bare living as would just keep 
them from starvation but not furnish them with a chance 
to save and to advance their mental and physical well-being. 
The answer is easy. If the aforesaid mine worker is a work 
animal at $3.60 a day, the man who is getting $2 a day is 
still more of a “work animal,” and by raising his rate of 
wages to $5 without increasing his contribution to the 
public, the mine worker is intensifying the struggle of the 
$2 man so that his quality of “work animal” is made the 
more bitterly apparent. 

This is getting clearer to everyone day by day. The war 
is showing us that product and wages must be regarded as 
inseparable, 


How Patriotism Won in Southwest Districts 


The Southwestern miners have gradually been brought 
to see their duty in this perilous time. They had been al- 
lowed to get out of hand. If only someone had talked pa- 
triotism before the recent convention instead of waiting till 
it was held less harm would have been done in the South- 
west and the Middle West. 

The convention started most inauspiciously by electing 
Alexander Howat, the irreconcilable, as chairman of the 
meeting, which opened at the Labor Temple, Kansas City, 
Mo.. on Nov. 12. D. A. Frampton, the president of the 
Missouri organization, in his address urged all mine workers 
and labor leaders to refrain from attacks on the mine oper- 
ators and to strive to find a ground of settlement. The con- 
vention, as stated last week, voted against the penalty 
clause advocated by the Fuel Administrator. 

There was then no logical step to take except to declare 
a strike, but the delegates hesitated against taking so dis- 
loyal a step, knowing as they did that they would be striking 
against the Government. and not against the operators. 
When, therefore, the matter came to a vote, by 143 to 126 
they defeated a resolution that would have given the district 
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presidents right to call a strike if the Southwestern Coal 
Operators’ Association refused to accept the so-called Kan- 
sas City agreement in which the penalty clause was omitted. 
Later they accepted the clause. Mr. Garfield is elated. He 
says that the penalty clause is almost everywhere provided 
and that the future is assured. Most of those acquainted 
with the situation have no faith in the penalty clause. They 
firmly believe, however, in the patriotic sentiment that 
animated the workmen who voted for it. The Southwestern 
mine workers who reversed their action did it out of pa- 
triotism, and that fact is a certain sign that the men intend, 
for the present at least, to do their duty, penalty clause or 
no penalty clause. 


Men Would Work if Only Chance Were Given 


No important change has marked the labor situation in 
the central and western Pennsylvania districts recently. 
The strikes at the mines on the Salisbury branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., in Somerset County, are now about 
over. Nearly all the men have returned to work and are 
employed “open shop.” 

Unfortunately, readiness to work does not mean large 
tonnage, for the car supply during the past week has been 
worse than for some time. Not only railroad ears are in 
short supply, but there has also been an unusual scarcity 
of craft at those mines which ship their coal by the river. 
Heavy fogs during the early part of last week greatly ham- 
pered the movement of both cars and river craft. 


Loyal Mountaineers Endorse Penalty Clause 


In West Virginia the Kanawha Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion met the United Mine Workers of District No. 17 at 
Charleston, W. Va., the first of last week. They arranged 
the details of the recent advance in wage scale and adopted 
a penalty clause similar to that in force in District No. 5 
(western Pennsylvania). 

The Grafton Coal Operators’ Association, in the north- 
eastern corner of the state, also met with the mine workers 
of the Grafton district on Nov. 14, the meeting being held 
at Grafton, W. Va. They made a new contract with the 
same penalty clause and they settled all the details of the 
new scale except the question whether the 15 per cent. in- 
crease in yardage would apply to the differential in the 
mining rate between room and entry work. The conferees 
agreed that both sides would seek further light on the sub- 
ject and meet again. If then they cannot reach an agree- 
ment, they will arbitrate the matter. The subject was 
argued by both sides in a friendly and conciliatory manner. 

The Alabama representatives of the United Mine Workers 
of America were notified by wire on Nov. 14 that the Na- 
tional Fuel Administrator desired a conference on Nov. 19. 

The mine workers and operators in the northwestern coal 
field of Wyoming have agreed to accept a contract modeled 
on the Washington joint agreement, of which the automatic 
penalty clause forms a_ part. 


Anthracite Mine Workers Get Raise 


On Nov. 17 word was received that the anthracite mine 
workers had made a new scale with the operators to go into 
effect should the Fuel Administrator agree to grant an 
increase in price to offset the greater cost of production 
resulting from the wage increase. 

No one could be otherwise than pleased, because the 
patriotism of the anthracite mine workers has been in happy 
contrast to the sedition of many of the mine workers else- 
where, and the anthracite mine workers were even more 
entitled to an upward revision of the wage scale than were 
their bituminous brethren. 
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The agreement follows: 


Whereas, On May 5, 1916, an agreement was entered into 
by the parties hereto covering wages and working condi- 
tions in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania for the four- 
year period beginning Apr. 1, 1916, and ending Mar. 1, 
1920; and 

Whereas, By reason of conditions that arose as a result 
of the war, the parties hereto, under date Apr. 25, 1917, 
entered into a supplemental agreement modifying the wage 
compensation provided in said agreement of May 5, 1916; 
and 

Whereas, By reason of further changes in conditions 
which have arisen since the date of said supplemental agree- 
ment of Apr. 25, 1917, the parties hereto have deemed it 
advisable and necessary to make further increase in the 
wage compensation provided in said supplemental agreement 
as hereinafter more specifically set forth; now, therefore, 

This agreement witnesseth that, in lieu of the voluntary 
advances made under the agreement of Apr. 25, 1917, the 
following advances are purposed to be applied to the rates 
established under the agreement of May 5, 1916, 


Miners’ Wages Increased 30 to 35 Per Cent. 


a. Contract hand and machine miners shall be paid an 
advance of 25 per cent. on their gross earnings. b. Consid- 
eration miners shall be paid an advance of 25 per cent. on 
their earnings. cc. Contract miners’ laborers shall be paid 
an advance of 30 per cent. on their earnings. d. Consid- 
eration miners’ laborers shall be paid an advance of 25 per 
cent. on their earnings. e. Day machine miners’ laborers, 
who received not less than $2.72 per day, shall be paid an 
advance of 25 per cent. on their earnings. 

f. Outside engineers working a 12-hour day cross-shift 
and firemen shall be paid an advance of $1 per day for each 
day worked. All other outside company men, who received 
$1.54 or more per day, shall be paid an advance of 90c. per 
day for each day worked. g. Inside engineers and pump- 
men, working a 12-hour cross-shift, shall be paid an advance 
of $1.10 per day for each day worked. All other inside 
company men, who received $1.54 or more per day, shall 
be paid an advance of $1 per day for each day worked. 
h. All employees paid by the day, who received less than 
$1.54 per day, shall be paid an advance of 60c. per day for 
each day worked. 

i. Monthly men coming under the agreement of May 5, 
1916, shall receive an advance per day for each day worked, 
equivalent to that provided for their respective occupations 
under f and g. ; 

j. The advances of $1.10 per day, $1 per day, 90c. per day 
and 60c. per day, provided above, are to be applied to a day, 
whether eight hours or more, as established under the 
agreement of May 5, 1916; any proportionate part of a day 
Bes paid a proportionate part of the advances herein pro- 
vided. 


Schedule Recognizes Stripping Contractors 


Kx. he employeees of stripping contractors, paid by the 
day, working on the basis of a 9-hour or 10-hour shift, shall 
be paid the same increase per hour for each hour worked 
that is provided for outside company men working on an 
8-hour basis. 

It is understood and agreed that, except as herein pro- 
vided, all of the covenants and conditions of the agreement 
of May 5, 1916, shall remain in full force and effect. eAnd 
it is further understood and agreed that this contract will 
become effective only on condition that the selling price of 
coal shall be advanced by the United States Government 
sufficient to cover the increased cost of production and will 
not take effect until the first day of the pay period following 
the order granting such increased price. Subject to the 
foregoing provision, the contract will remain in effect dur- 
ing the period of the war, or until Mar. 31, 1920, in case 
the war is not terminated before that date. 


Relation of Anthracite to Bituminous Increases 


The intention apparently was to adjust the wage so as 
not to call on the public for more than 45c. per ton, the 
increase granted in the price of bituminous coal. The public 
will have to pay $40,000,000 a year more as a result of this 
wage revision. 

The increase to day workers is roughly as large as in the 
bituminous region. There the $2.98 and $3 men received 
an increase of 60c. to 62c. and later of $1.40 a day, making 
$2 to $2.02 in all, or 66.67 to 67.78 per cent. An increase 
from $1.54 to $2.54, the advance granted inside employees 
in the anthracite region, is roughly identical with this. 
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In the thin vein district of western Pennsylvania the rate 
fixed under the McAlpin agreement was 67.64c. per ton. 
Under the agreement of Apr. 17, 1917, this was increased by 
10c., and under the recent agreement 10c. more was added, 
making in all an increase of 20c., or 29.56 per cent. Simi- 
larly, the machine mining rate in western Pennsylvania 
increased 20c. on 50c., or 40 per cent. 


Will Administrater Demand Penalty Clause? 


The conferees evidently felt that the public would not 
consent to an increase in the cost of anthracite any greater 
than had been permitted in the cost of bituminous. Conse- 
quently as anthracite involves more labor and even more 
labor cost, despite the lower scale, it was necessary to grant 
a lower percentage increase in wage. 

It is not safe to forecast the action of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator. Will he or will he not call for a penalty clause such 
as he believes is so absolutely essential in the bituminous 
region? Will he recognize that the compelling force of the 
anthracite mine workers’ patriotism is worth a dozen con- 
tract clauses? 


Still Not Quite Satisfied with Wage 


Illinois miners appear to be getting ready to demand 
another wage increase on the ground that the last one has 
been absorbed by the merchants in mining towns and com- 
munities who have increased the selling prices of commodi- 
ties to an equal or greater extent than the amount of the 
increase. The Executive Board of the Illinois organization 
adopted resolutions a few days ago at a meeting at Spring- 
field, Ill., in which veiled notice is served to that effect. 

The resolutions declared that the recent advance granted 
to the miners “for the purpose of stimulating production” 
and enabling the miners to provide for themselves and their 
families is being systematically filched from them by the 
mining town merchants, “thereby rendering the advance in- 
effective as a means of accomplishing the purposes for which 
it was designed.” 

In the following paragraph there is more than a hint of 
a purpose to demand a further wage advance and a threat 
to hamper production unless it is granted. It reads: “Be it 
further resolved, that as long as individuals or groups of 
individuals are permitted to exploit the people by charging 
exorbitant prices for the necessaries of life, just that long 
will it be impossible for us to guarantee to the Government 
the results which are so necessary in this the hour of our 
Nation’s need.” 

Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois organization, 
has sent a circular letter to all the unions of the state, in- 
closing a copy of the resolutions, and urging the necessity 
of taking “such action as will effectually curb the activities 
of the unscrupulous merchants and speculators who place 
self-interest and private gain above the public weal.” 

The letter suggests that committees be appointed to com- 
pile statements showing the prices charged for household 
necessities, to be forwarded to Food Administrator Hoover, 
accompanied by a letter or resolution asking him to investi- 
gate and act. 

The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and the Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers, at meetings held at 
Springfield during the past week, discussed the penalty 
clause, concerning which there is dissatisfaction on the part 
of the miners. They have been watching the Southwestern 
district. 


Decision Given to Hoisting Engineers 


Charles P. Neill, Washington, D. C., umpire of the An- 
thracite Conciliation Board, has handed down a decision 
granting a 7 per cent. wage increase to all the hoisting 
engineers at anthracite collieries. The controversy arose 
over the practice of using one engineer on a 12-hour shift. 
another on an 8-hour shift and another on the 4-hour in- 
terval of the twenty-four. Three per cent. increase was 
given on the 8-hour shift and 7 per cent. on the 12-hour 
day, the men contending that all were entitled to the 7 per 
cent. 
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An Object Lesson 


HE Fuel Administrator’s order of Nov. 6, making 
mandatory the use of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, 
draws fresh attention to the tremendous difficulties that 
beset rail movement in the whole eastern half of the 
country. The order states explicitly that “the produc- 
tion of coal intended for transshipment . . . . at 
Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
. is being restricted”; that dispatch is poor and 
Shinniente reduced; that congestion and delays are so se- 
rious as to affect the country’s part in the war; that 
naval colliers and army transports are unreasonably 
and unnecessarily detained at the piers, and that better 
handling is imperative to avert a coal scarcity. 

At. Hampton Roads, where the Government relies to 
greatest extent on volume and adequate service, the 
situation is grave. Like the pint bottle and the demi- 
john, a railroad can deliver no faster than its terminal 
facilities. If cars are not moved coal is not mined; the 
effect is far-reaching and disastrous. 

The Norfolk & Western Ry. is a great coal artery. 
It serves West as well as East; its output is known in 
all the seas. Recent figures are therefore the more in- 
teresting and for comparison cannot be over-emphasized. 
Here is a statement of loaded cars of 50 tons capacity, 
each. shipped from mines in the Norfolk & Western 
coal field during the first nine months of the years 1915, 
1916 and 1917: 











1915 1916 1917 
Pocahontas field 228,061 264,678 248,295 
Tusehiver held... sak eee eeee 64,167 71,519 64,129 
Clinch Valley field 26,434 25,516 21,236 
Kenova field. ... 15,013 16,989 13,313 
Thacker field 57,383 72,995 73,785 
Total 391,058 451,701 410,758 


There is therefore a total falling off during the nine 
months of 1917, as compared with the same period of 
1916, of 30,948 railroad coal cars of 50 tons each, or 
a tctal loss in tonnage of 1,547,150. All the districts, 
asidz from the Thacker, show a loss; and without doubt 
this field would show a proportionate reduction but for 
an increase in the number of mines therein. While it 
cannot be said that there is an abundant supply of 
mine workers in any part of the region served by the 
Norfolk & Western, yet competent authorities assert 
that the number of miners in these districts would have 
been able to produce a much greater tonnage but for 
the frequent embargoes against Western shipments and 
the consequent reduction in car supply. Certainly, as 
a region, the Norfolk & Western districts have been 
notably free of labor disturbances; it is therefore all 
the more clearly a case of inadequate equipment. 

There are as many cars on the Norfolk & Western as 
last year; doubtless there are more; but the difficulty 
lies chiefly in the movement over connecting lines. The 
failure to get cars on connecting lines to destination, 
and the fact that they are not returned to the mines as 
quickly as in 1916, is due in large measure to insufficient 
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trackage both on the lines and in the yards. It will 
be recalled that after the panic of 1907 James J. Hill, 
of the Great Northern Ry., made the statement that 
it would take $1,000,000,000 a year for five years to 
put the railroads and their yards into the shape neces- 
sary to handle a maximum business. Railroads, like 
manufacturing plants, must have certain profits for ex- 
tensions, and when profits are reduced no extensions 
can be made. 

The policy of repression so long followed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is now bearing legiti- 
mate results. The new capital to put two, three and 
four tracks where needed was denied; railroad yards 
were left in a status quo. And now the country is 
given an object lesson. Will the Interstate Commerce 
Commission see the point? 


Weeding Out the Inefficient Mine 


F the wagon mine, run for the purpose of filling . 

railroad cars with coal and not for local wagon de- 
livery, should disappear, it is not likely that the nation 
will suffer. Most of the work done in these little gopher 
holes is inefficient in its use of the miner’s time and 
extremely wasteful of the time of teamsters. After all, 
the measure of production is not in terms of mines 
or miners, but of railroad accommodation; and it is 
this accommodation that the wagon mine restricts. 

If the wagon-mine operator had a large bin capable 
of holding a railroad car load or two, he could fill any 
car run into the siding with coal in a few minutes, 
and as soon as it was delivered to him. In that way 
it could be removed immediately, and even if not taken 
from the siding it could be shifted from point to point 
at pleasure. Thus the use of a bin would not only 
enable the railroad car equipment to be used efficiently, 
but would save siding trackage and reduce the work 
of the motive-power department, making its locomotives 
perform a larger service. 

This is how it appeared to the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry., in central Pennsylvania. The company 
agreed to permit the wagon loaders to go on with their 
work if they separately or jointly built bins. But the 
plan did not appeal to them. They have decided to test 
their rights before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The matter is not one for indifference. The output 
will never be satisfactory till the equipment of the 
railroads is used with efficiency. It is to be hoped that 
the commission will decide in favor of the genuine 
shipper and consumer by ruling out the pesky wagon 
shipper who merely plays at mining. When he gives 
some earnest of his intention to do business fairly with 
the railroad, by building a bin and loading the cars 
supplied with promptitude, then and only then will he 
be entitled to all the rights of those who fill cars 
promptly and in numbers and do it along a track which 
they have constructed at great expense to themselves. 
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A Queer Blunder Even for Mr. Ford 


MAN who has made a reputation as enviable as that 

of Henry Ford, would do well to let it rest. He 
should be careful lest any further public appearance 
would undo the first impression made on the public. 

The readers of newspapers have at length ceased smil- 
ing about the promise Mr. Ford made that he would “get 
the men out of the trenches before Christmas” by a 
peace mission officered mostly by the most impracticable 
visionaries who could possibly be selected. 

Now it appears that Henry Ford has given an inter- 
view in which the interviewer, quoting him, says: “At 
the present time the coal shortage is the weak link in 
the whole chain of the nation’s preparedness program. 
There is plenty of coal in the mines, but there is no 
adequate scientific means for getting it out speedily in 
sufficient quantities. 

“The question of whether or not coal operators are 
really desirous of seeing a large output is problematical, 
but even with their codperation and good will it is doubt- 
ful whether present methods used for extracting coal 
can properly meet the emergency. Coal is now blasted 
or cut in the mines, but it is then taken out practically 
by hand. 

“If Mr. Ford were placed in charge of getting out 
coal, these crude methods would speedily be replaced 
by systematized scientific procedure. There are many 
ways, Mr. Ford believes, for getting coal speedily in 
large quantities. It could be taken out by machinery by 
an endless belt system and by sluicing it out through 
pipes by hydraulic power.” 

The public has recently been talking about codpera- 
tion among the allies. Perhaps the new war council 
could induce even the redoubtable Mr. Ford to keep quiet 
and by his timely silence prevent a universal rubber 
famine such as would result from such a wasteful use 
of belting. The rubber product of the whole world if 
all placed at the disposal of this would-be Fuel Dictator 
for the sole needs of the United States would not serve 
the purpose he has in view. 

As for the hydraulic proposition, Mr. Ford had better 
lay in a stock of dynamite for cleaning out his coal 
cars if in the winter they are to be loaded hydraulically. 

The slur about the coal operator is quite uncalled for. 
The real culprits are quite willing to confess. The 
railroads are to blame. They do not have the equip- 
ment. They in turn rightly declare that Mr. Ford’s 
industry by taking up coal cars for the transportation 
of pleasure cars is partly to blame for the shortage. 
They blame also crippling legislation and the decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which com- 
plaint they are justified. Why blame the operators? 
They have adequate means of getting the coal out of the 
mine if the railroads will only provide the means to 
transport it to market. 

We do not know what Mr. Ford means by getting out 
coal by hand. If that is how the operator brings out 
his coal, then that is the way in which the railroad takes 
coal to market. Perhaps Mr. Ford would like to see his 
cars going to Squedunk on a rubber belt or through a 
pipe line. The incomparable Mr. Ford would do well 
to restrict himself to the manufacture of small pleasure 
cars. As Fuel Dictator he would be a conspicuous 
failure. 
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No Wonder We Complain, Mr. Garfield 


EK RECENTLY had occasion to inquire of R. G. 

Dun & Co. as to the progress of prices as marked 
by their well-known index, which is a weighted estimate 
based on 350 articles. On April 1, the index stood at 
190.012; on Oct. 1, at 219,679, an increase of 15.613 
per cent, 

It is interesting to know that during that time the 
price of coal has been drastically reduced, but it has 
had no effect on the kiting of prices. The rascals who 
cried so lustily about coal prices and secured their 
reduction, picked up the dollars the coal men dropped 
and took still others from the public. 

We confess, Mr. Garfield, that we feel that we should 
not be singled out for such treatment and that when 
the coal man is relieved of his money the profit should 
go to the public in general and not to the war profiteer. 

The index rose 15.6 per cent., yet the day worker 


‘in the mine got 38.8 per cent. of an increase, though 


his expenses probably did not rise as much as the fig- 
ures in the index, for the mine worker paid no more 
for rent, coal, powder, squibs and doctor’s charges. 

Regulation of coal prices is just as unfair as regula- 
tion always is. It provides for greater profits to the 
unregulated and smaller profits to the regulated. As 
a result the regulated industry languishes, and the 
public pays the bill. 

And yet, Mr. Garfield, we must concede that you have 
been far more reasonable and more prompt in dealing 
with the coal industry than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the railroad industry. 


Assistance Needed for the Railroads 


NE cannot conceive how any exception can be taken 

to giving the railroads the increased rates they 
are asking. If we argue with Great Britain that 
profits should be only 20 per cent. greater during the 
war than they were before, then the railroads have 
proved their contention; for they are not making nearly 
the profits they made before the war commenced. 

If we argue that profits should be reasonable, then 
the transportation rate should be increased because 
the profits have reached long ago the vanishing point. 
If we declare that freight rates should mirror costs 
of operation, then again the railroads win, for both 
wages and fuel rates have increased immensely. 

If we urge that securities should earn enough to 
prevent them from depreciating in value, then the 
railroads have a convincing argument; for the shrink- 
age in the value of railroad holdings has been deplor- 
able, the drop in market value since the war began 
amounting to about three billions of dollars. If we 
demand that all industries making profits must be help- 


ful to the war, where can we find any more deserving? 


A dollar spent to build up our railroads or our ocean 
transportation is worth more to the nation than a dollar 
spent for ammunition. . Before long, if we do not en- 
able our railroads to buy new equipment, and maintain 
what they have, we shall have a collapse in our cir- 
culatory system. That for an individual means death, 
and it means no less for a nation. We do not want 
a hardening of the arteries. A corpse, though it be 
armed with brass knuckles, is a danger to no one. 
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Garfield’s Right-Hand Man 


Harry D. Nims, who is the ranking member on the 
staff of the Fuel Administrator, has become widely 
known among coal operators. Since fuel matters were 
placed in the hands of Dr. Garfield, it has been to Mr. 
Nims that the operators told their troubles first. When- 
ever possible Mr. Nims tries to meet the situation 
presented, but if it is found that the matter should be 
brought to the personal attention of Dr. Garfield, Mr. 
Nims attends to the arrangement of the case so it can 
be presented to the Fuel Administrator in concrete 





HARRY D. NIMS, OF THE FEDERAL FUEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


form. In this way many hundreds of coal men have 
come to have a personal acquaintance with Dr. Garfield’s 
“chief of staff.” 

During the early days of fuel regulation there was 
a good deal of comment among coal operators unfriendly 
to Dr. Garfield and to Mr. Nims. There has been a 
very decided change in this attitude, however, and most 
operators who have been called upon to deal directly 
with the Fuel Administration are of the opinion that 
if the coal business of the country had to be put in 
the hands of men with no experience in the industry 
that it would have been hard to find any more acceptable 
men than Dr. Garfield and Mr. Nims. 

COMPILATION OF Foop Costs in 24 principal cities of 
the United States recently made public by the New York 
City Health Department, shows that “the cheapest 
dietary” for a family of five averaged $9.43 a week. 
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SOME INTERVIEWS 


LULL 
This One with a Mine Owner 


When I entered his office, I found him busy with his 
auditor checking over statements required by the Gov- 
ernment showing car-load shipments being made on con- 
tracts, the prices charged per ton, and how the con- 
tracts had been obtained. 

“So you are helping the Government, are you?” I 
ventured by way of introduction. 

He received the intended pleasantry in very bad grace, 
and informed me that this was no time for joking. 

“Well, then, the Government must be helping you,” I 
put in. 

Oh! what a frown he gave me for that. 

I decided that it was time to get down to business. 

“Mr. Baron,” I said, “I am here for the purpose of 
giving you an opportunity to subscribe to the Y. M. C. 
A. Soldiers’ Fund.” 

Instantly the frown disappeared, and he thawed out. 

“So you think we are a pretty bad lot, do you?” he 
asked while waiting for his secretary to bring him his 
checkbook. 

“Judging by the conversations I hear everywhere, 
that is the opinion the public in general has of your 
class,” I replied. 

“And what is the worst they say about us?” he in- 
quired. 

“Well, they say that the only big men from your 
ranks who have offered their services to the Government 
at $1 per year tried to double-cross the big men of that 
same Government at the very first opportunity. They 
didn’t seem to realize that the Government was in sore 
need of help, and they haven’t realized yet that this is 
no time to talk of profits. Even now these spokesmen 
of the coal operators are talking of wagon-mine costs 
and the outrageous demands of labor when coal is the 
thing that the Government needs, and which they alone 
can supply.” 

At this point he interrupted me. ‘See here, young 
fellow,” he said, “that first statement about the double- 
crossing suggests the I. W. W., but your last state- 
ment is so accurate that it stings.” 

This last he said with so much feeling that I could 
no longer refrain from telling him that I, too, was con- 
nected with the coal-mining industry and therefore real- 
ized the seriousness of the criticism heaped upon us so 
frequently. ; 

Just then his secretary returned, and our talk drifted 
back to the Y. M. C. A. campaign. 

I learned that Mr. Baron had only one son, and he 
was then probably on his way to France or, if not, soon 
would be. That son meant more to the father than all 
of his earthly possessions, and he told me that he would 
willingly give all that he possessed if only his boy could 
come back to him at the end of the war. He would 
welcome him even as a cripple, but, oh! if he could only 
come back smiling. 

“Now you see,” said the father, “why it distresses 
me so to have people intimate that we coal men are 
shutting our eyes to the fact that we are tying the 
Government’s hands by not giving them the coal neces- 
sary to carry on the war—I who have my all at stake. 
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“No, we are not shutting our eyes to the facts, but 
we are groping in the dark; and each time as we reach 
out ahead we utter a prayer and we put our soul in it. 
If we could increase our outputs by turning over our 
mines to the miners—union or nonunion—lock, stock 
and barrel, I for one would say let them have them; 
and if these same miners wanted me along with my mine, 
they could have me and no questions asked. 

“Some of my miners and some of my miners’ sons are 
over there with my boy, and they may go to their deaths 
together, and rest in a common grave; if they come 
back, they will come back together, and we will wel- 
come them together.” 


Wholesale Coal Trade Association 


Pledges Aid to Government 


On Nov. 16 at the Whitehall Club, New York City, 
150 members and guests of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York discussed the coal situation 
and pledged themselves to codperate with the Govern- 
ment toward a successful conduct of the war. James 
A. Hill, president of the association, presided. John 
D. A. Morrow, general secretary at Washington for the 
National Coal Association, the operators’ organization, 
and Noah H. Swayne, second commissioner at Wash- 
ington for the National Coal Jobbers’ Association, were 
the chief speakers. 

Both Mr. Morrow and Mr. Swayne urged the need of 
more effective railroad transportation, the former put- 
ting himself on record as being in favor of the Gov- 
ernment lending as much money to the railroads as 
they need to put them on the most efficient basis of 
operation possible. 

“It is the judgment of the coal trade,” said Mr. 
Morrow in one part of his address, “that this nation 
and her allies will win the war by organization, or they 
will lose it by lack of organization.” Arrangements 
were made at the close of the meeting for the drawing 
up of a set of resolutions, to be sent to the President 
of the United States and a copy to the Fuel Administra- 
tion, assuring them of the association’s codperation 
in every particular. | 


Some Fire Prevention Rules 


A vast campaign is being conducted by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in codperation with the 
Council of National Defense to acquaint every American 
with the fact that it is a patriotic duty to prevent fires. 
Many industrial employers are behind this movement, 
and the men of the mining industry should join in. 

Here are some of the ways in which every mine 
worker can aid: (1) Learn the mine safety rules and 
observe them. (2) If you discover a fire, give the 
alarm promptly. If you don’t know how to do this, 
ask to be shown. (3) Don’t smoke where it is not per- 
mitted. (4) Never drop a lighted match, cigar or 
cigarette; be sure it has no spark left before throwing 
it away. (5) Report suspicious strangers seen about 
the plant. (6) If you notice any unusual smoke, the 
overheating of any. machine, or any other accident, 
notify the foreman or man in charge at once. (7) Car- 
ry your precautions into your own home; keep your 
house and yard free from rubbish. 
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Joseph V. Birtley 


Joseph V. Birtley, former superintendent of the Pan- 
coast colliery at Throop, near Scranton, Penn., died Oct. 
29, aged 71. The late Mr. Birtley was born in Edin- 
burg, Scotland, Oct. 8, 1846, thus rounding out man’s 
allotted three-score and ten years. He came to America 
when 9 years old with his parents, who settled at Beaver 
Meadow, near Hazleton, Penn. When 18 years old, young 
Birtley came to Scranton, when for a number of years 
he worked for the Delaware and Hudson Coal Co. as gen- 
eral inside foreman of its Marvin mine. Twenty-eight 





JOSEPH V. 


BIRTLEY 


years ago Mr. Birtley became general superintendent 
of the Pancoast colliery, which position he held until 
Aug. 1 of this year. 

The deceased was considered one of the most advanced 
and best-informed mining men in the northeastern part 
of Pennsylvania. He was in charge of the Pancoast 
mine when the fire that started in the underground en- 
gine room caused the death of 73 men, and although 
he did everything possible to combat the fire and save 
the men, he was handicapped in the struggle until too 
late, because facilities were lacking to contend with 
such an unexpected holocaust. 

Mr. Birtley was ever active in behalf of the men un- 
der him, and in movements for bettering the com- 
munity. He leaves a host of friends in the coal indus- 
try who will miss him. 





THE AVERAGE WAGE of: male workers in Germany, 
from March, 1914, to September, 1916, increased 46 per 
cent., to $15.10 per week; of female workers, 54 per 
cent., to $7.06 per week. Food costs increased at least 
100 per cent. in the same period. 
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Rotary Dump at Shaft Bottom 


Letter No. 1—I read with interest the inquiry in 
regard to installing a rotary dump at the bottom 
of a shaft or slope, Coal Age, Nov. 3, p. 779, and glad- 
ly respond to the request for such information as can 
be given by those who have contemplated an installation 
of this kind. 

The accompanying figure shows the general plan for 
installing a rotary dump at the bottom of the hoist- 
ing shaft of a large mine. In this plan the air shaft is 
located on the line of the main entries. As shown on 
the right of the figure, there are four of these main 
entries, two of which are intake airways, while the 
other two serve for the main return air-courses of the 
mine. The air shaft is large and divided by concrete 
partitions. The downcast compartment in this shaft 
has a sectional area of 130 sq.ft. and the upcast com- 
partment an area of 200 sq.ft. 

The hoisting shaft, as shown in the figure, is located 
on line with the air shaft and at a distance of 600 ft. 
from it. The plan makes clear the general arrange- 
ment of the tracks leading from the mine to the shaft 
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bottom. Two cross-sections taken on apponte sides of 
the hoisting shaft are shown in the upper portion of the 
figure. As there indicated, the roof above the loaded 
tracks is arched with brick, while the roof over the 
empty tracks on the opposite side of the shaft is sup- 
ported by old steel rails and lagging. 

A push motor is used for handling the cars after 
they are dumped and for switching them to the empty 
tracks, ready to be hauled into the mine. At the bot- 
tom of the figure is shown a profile of the shaft bot- 
tom. On this profile are indicated the grades of the 
main track leading to the rotary dump, which is shown 
on the plan as being located immediately opposite the 
hoisting shaft. Before reaching the rotary dump, 
the cars pass over the scale, by which they are weighed 
and their contents recorded in the scale room. 

While the hoisting shaft is open to the return air 
current, very little of that air passes up this shaft, the 
main portion of the current being carried at once into 
the upcast compartment of the air shaft. At two mines 
in this state where such an installation has been made 
little dust is noticeable at the bottom of the shaft where 
the coal is dumped into skips and hoisted to the surface. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF TRACKS, SCALE AND ROTARY DUMP AT SHAFT BOTTOM 
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At both of these mines the same general plan is em- 
ployed, the hoisting shaft being an upcast. 

Referring to the editorial comment replying briefly 
to this inquiry, permit me to say that the suggestion 
that the purpose of this plan is to avoid hoisting any 
more dead load than is necessary does not fully repre- 
sent the case. As there stated, the empty car on the 
descending cage counterbalances the loaded card on the 
ascending cage, and the effect of the dead load is thus 
rendered nil. 

The primary purpose of the rotary dump is to 
handle the contents of two or more cars with each hoist, 
which can be done when the contents of these cars are 
dumped into a skip large enough to hold them. As a 
result it is possible to greatly reduce the rope speed 
while, at the same time, increasing the capacity of 
the shaft for handling coal. These results it is not 
possible to accomplish when hoisting a single car at a 
time and using a self-dumping cage. Another consid- 
eration worthy of mention is that the great acceleration 
required in rapid hoisting gives load-peaks, which 
are very costly in an electrical installation. 


RoTARY DUMP vs. SELF-DUMPING CAGES 


A word in reference to the cost of this installation, 
as compared with a self-dumping cage equipment, may 
be of interest. 
ing a skip outfit and rotary dump such as I have de- 
scribed is about two-thirds of the cost of installing self- 
dumping cages capable of handling the same tonnage, 
say an output of 6000 tons per day when hoisting from 
a depth of 600 ft. Also, in the use of the self-dumping 
cage, the weight of the coal hoisted is one-third of the 
gross weight of the cage, car and contents, while in 
skip hoisting the coal is only one-half of the weight 
of the skip and contents. It is thus apparent that there 
is a large saving of power in favor of the latter. 

Before closing, I want to add a word in reference to 
the breakage of coal due to handling in these two 
systems. When self-dumping cages are used the coal is 
first dumped into the weigh hopper and from that it 
passes on to the screen. Hence, there is no reason why 
the breakage with the skip should be greater than 
when the coal is hoisted in cars by a self-dumping 
cage. On the other hand, observation proves that 
breakage is much reduced when large masses of coal are 
dumped at one time. Anyone who has watched this 
process and followed the coal from the time the car 
leaves the shaft bottom until the coal lands on the 
screen. will agree with me in this statement. 

Chicago, III. CARL SCHOLZ. 


Treatment Accorded: Miners 


Letter No. 2—There never was a time in the history 
of the industrial world when the human element played 
such an important part in successful operation as it 
does at present. This is particularly true in respect to 
coal mining. The letter that appeared in Coal Age, 
Oct. 18, p. 646, by a superintendent in Colorado, is a 
timely one, expressing as it does the need for a closer 
study of the conditions existing in and about the coal 
mines of this country. 

While I have been employed in and around coal mines 
for nearly 45 years, it has never been my pleasure or 
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privilege to live in what might strictly be called a 
“mining camp.” It may be my misfortune that I have 
always been located in or near a good-sized city or vil- 
lage. That is not to say, however, that I am unac- 
quainted with conditions as they exist in the typical 
mining camps. “Human nature is the same the world 
over, regardless of creed or color,” as the old saying puts 
it; and I believe this is true of men and women, whether 
living in a mining camp, village or crowded city. 

The superintendent suggests, in the letter to which I 
have referred, that every serious-minded man who has 
charge of labor should strive to ascertain by a careful 
self-examination whether or not he is doing his full 
duty to his fellowmen and dealing justly with those in 
his charge. My belief is that this is one of the most 
important factors in the successful operation of a coal 
mine, or any other industry for that matter. 


MAKE NEWCOMERS FEEL AT HOME 


The letter continues by urging the importance of a 
mine official, while dealing justly, satisfying his men 
and keeping them contented. Particular reference is 
made to the treatment of newcomers, saying that they 
“should be made to feel at home at once.” In his argu- 
ment, here, the superintendent has struck the keynote 
to success in the handling of men, on whose work every 
operation vitally depends. 

A man in charge of men must be able to convince 
them that he is honest and sincere in all his dealings. 
He must listen to their grievances, whether these are 
real or imaginary. If real, the trouble must be removed 
at once, as far as this is possible. If the difficulty is 
imaginary, time must be taken to convince the man 
that he is wrong, and this is not an impossible under- 
taking if the man believes in your honesty of purpose, 


or you have established a reputation for fair dealing. 


FAIR TREATMENT OF MEN AVOIDS TROUBLE 


Fair treatment of men never fails, in my opinion, 
to touch a responsive chord, and this is the secret of 
the success of one operation, as compared with the fail- 
ure of another working under the same conditions. 
There are numerous instances of local strikes occurring 
in mines adjoining other operations that never expe- 
rience a day’s trouble. It may be argued that this dif- 
ference arises from the employment of a different class 
of men. While that may be so in some instances,-I am 
inclined to think that the trouble, in most cases, is not 
the fault of the rank and file so much as it is of the men 
in charge of the work. 

Too often, I regret: to say, local trouble can be traced 
to a mine foreman or one of his assistants, who has 
failed to use a little gray matter, as the saying goes, 
in handling some trivial matter affecting one or more 
of the men in the mine. The time is past, I am glad 
to say, when a foreman or assistant foreman can reply 
to a man who comes to him with a complaint, by telling 
him to “Go to h .’ In place of this attitude of a 
foreman toward his men has now come the spirit of, 
“Come, let us reason together.” 

As stated, the complaint of “lost cars” is a common 
one, but it is my experience, after 25 years of under- 
ground work and supervision, that the men and boys 
employed in the mines are as honest as those found in 
other industries, and I agree with “Superintendent” 
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when he says that “such claims must be carefully inves- 
tigated.” 

In closing, let me say that I believe that the examples 
set by a superintendent and his bosses have a powerful 
influence for good or bad, and the moral lives of these 
mena are reflected in the rank and file of the men about 
them. I can indorse the suggestion, “Don’t make any 
promises that you cannot fulfill.” Failure to keep a 
promise destroys confidence and costs the company dear- 
ly in the end. 

I agree, also, with the statement that “the success- 
ful company is the company where every official, from 
superintendent down to driver boss, feels that upon him 
more than anyone else rests the responsibility of keep- 
ing the men satisfied and contented.” This must have 
been in the mind of Charles Reade, when he wrote his 
famous book entitled, “Put Yourself in his Place.” In 
our dealing with men, let us adopt as the principle of 
action the old adage, ‘‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” AJAX. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Recovering Outcrop Coal by Stripping 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry in regard 
to the feasibility of recovering the coal left along an 
outcrop of 5 miles, as described in Coal Age, Oct. 27, 
p. 737, I beg to offer the following as the result of my 
observations and experience in the examination recently 
of numerous stripping plants in Ohio and western Penn- 
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Taking the specific gravity of the coal (bituminous) 
as 1.3, the tonnage per inch-acre is 1.3 « 100 = 130 
tons, allowing 10 per cent. for loss in mining and load- 
ing, which makes the total estimated weight of coal 
in this strip 60.6(6 * 12 * 130) — 567,216 short tons. 

For recovering this coal, I would suggest the in- 
stallation of the following equipment: A Marion steam 
shovel, Model 300, which can be equipped with either 
an 80-ft. boom.and 8-yd. dipper or.a 90-ft. boom and 
6-yd. dipper; or a Bucyrus steam shovel, Model 225-B, 
equipped with either an 80-ft. or an 85-ft..boom and 
a 6- or 7-yd. dipper. This large shovel would only be 
used to strip the overburden, and it would be better to 
equip it with the longer 85- or 90-ft. boom. 


DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT AND WORK OF STRIPPING 


Working under favorable conditions, one of these 
shovels could remove, say 5000 cu.yd. of material in 
a day of 9 hours. It would be safer, however, to es- 
timate its capacity at, say 4500 cu.yd. per day. At 
times it may be necessary to run the large shovel night 
and day, in order to keep ahead of the small loading 
shovel. For this reason, the large shovel should be 
equipped with a 1-kw., 30-volt, steam-turbine genera- 
tor set. The electric lights and dynamos should be 
on the shovel before it leaves the shop. 

For loading the coal, I would advise either a Marion 
No. 36 shovel, with crawling traction, or a correspond- 
ing Bucyrus No. 18-B, standard equipment, with a 13- 
yd. dipper. Either of these shovels can load three 50- 











ILLUSTRATING THE STRIPPING OF A COAL BED, SHOWING VERTICALITY OF CUT 


sylvania, including much territory available for strip- 
ping and the installation of necessary equipment. 

Assuming that the 100-ft. strip of outcrop coal here 
referred to is solid formation and free from thick 
binders, so that it can be loaded as run-of-mine coal, 
and that the bed is not subject to sudden dips or pitches 
and there are no highways and county roads to impede 
the progress, making it possible to build a standard- 
gage railroad switch directly to the stripping pit, I 
would say that the scheme of recovering this coal is 
altogether a feasible one, employing for that purpose 
the stripping method known familiarly as “daylight 
mining.” 

The coal in this strip, 5 miles long and 100 ft. in 
width, having an average thickness of 6 ft., covers an 
area of (5 X& 5280 & 100) — 43,560 = 60.6 acres. 


ton standard railroad gondolas in 1 hour, loading run- 
of-mine coal direct from pit into car, which I would 
advise, using 70-lb. rails laid to a standard gage. 
There will also be required two locomotives and a flat 
car, which complete the equipment. 

When the pit has been opened and the work is in 
progress, the excavation will have a cross-section of 
practically 2100 sq.ft., the cut measuring 100 ft. on 
the bottom and, say 110 ft. at the top, with an average 
depth of 20 ft. down to the coal. Assuming the large 
shovel will handle 4500 cu.yd. of overburden in a day 
of 9 hours, the length of cut each day will be (4500 
xX 27): =1.2100.== 58° feet: 

On this basis the area of coal uncovered would be 
58 > .100 — 5800 sq.ft., and the corresponding cubic 
capacity of a.6-ft. seam is 6 & 5800 = 34,800 cu.ft. 
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Assuming the coal weighs 80 lb. per cu.ft., the daily ton- 
nage of coal available is 34,800 « 80 -- 2000 = say 
1400 tons. Since the capacity of the small loading 
shovel is 3 & 50 xX 9 = 1850 tons per day, the small 
shovel will generally be able to keep up with the larger 
shovel, allowing for some loss in loading. 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF STRIPPING 


Following is a brief summary of the expense of the 
operation: 

Stripping Shovel—One shovel engineer, $7.50; one fire- 
man, $3.50; one oiler, $3.50; one craneman, $5.50; four 
men in pit, at $3.50, $14; one coaler, $3; total, $37. 

Coal Shovel—One shovel engineer, $7.50; one fireman, 
$3.50; two men at dipper, at $3.50, $7; one man cleaning 
up spillage, $3.50; one driller, $3.50; five coal cleaners, at 
$3.50, $17.50; total, $42.50. 

Haulage—Two locomotive engineers, at $7, $14; two 
tripriders, at $3.50, $7; total, $21. 

Trackmen—One foreman, $4; six trackmen, at $3.50, $21; 
one superintendent, $8; one blacksmith, $5; one helper, 
$3.50; one timekeeper, $4; one night watchman, $4; total, 
$49.50. 


The total pay-roll for 36 men is, therefore, $150. 
The daily cost for supplies and material may be esti- 
mated as follows: 


Supplies—Coal for boilers, 10 tons at $2 a ton, $20; oil, 
waste and packing, $4; repairs and upkeep, $18; deprecia- 
tion of equipment, $24; incidentals, $10; total, $76. 


The total operating costs per day, according to this 
estimate, would therefore be $226; or, allowing a suit- 
able margin for insurance, taxes and expense of admin- 
istration, it would be safe to estimate on a daily cost of, 
say $250. 

My observation leads me to state that the approxi- 
mate cost of such an installation, including rails and 
other track material, would be about $150,000. Taking 
the daily output as, say 1400 tons of coal, and the ex- 
pense of operation, $250 per day, would make the cost 
of coal f.o.b. cars practically 18c. per ton, which should 
be an attractive proposition at any time. 

Before starting such an undertaking, however, care- 
ful consideration should be given to the continuity of 
the coal, the hardness of the stratum forming the floor 
of the seam, and questions of transportation and mar- 
keting of the product, water supply, labor conditions, 
etc. 

If any pillar coal is to be recovered, this will form 
a separate proposition. The success of stripping opera- 
tions will depend very largely on the shovel engineer 
and the superintendent. The best men possible should 
be procured for these positions. H. B. MILLER, 

Pittsburgh, Penn. Mining Engineer. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 12—From the discussion of this question 
in Coal Age, it is clear that not every man who holds a 
certificate of competency is a fully qualified foreman. 
In reading the different letters that have been received, 
one is impressed with the idea that the general opinion 
of a qualified mine foreman is a man who has come 
through the mill, and his experience in performing the 
different kinds of work required in the mines has taught 
him that the best results are obtained in practice when 
a man has a knowledge of the theory of mining as 
well as experience in performing the work. 

My opinion is that a qualified foreman must be a 
good judge of men’s work, so that he will know when 
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he is getting the most out of his men. He can only 
judge of this correctly when he has done the work 
himself. If the foreman has never laid a piece of track 
himself, or never put down a switch, there are many 
things connected with the work that he cannot judge 
wisely. He is not able to tell whether the material is 
being used to the best advantage or the work performed 
in the most economical manner. 

To my mind, the qualified foreman is a man who has 
risen from trapper boy to his present position, and has, 
from time to time, performed practically every kind 
of work required in the mine. In this way only can a 
man become fitted for the most important position un- 
derground. 

A foreman who is thoroughly competent and efficient 
in his work will be found to devote much of his time to 
the study of mining principles and to the reading of . 
mining books and papers. By this means he becomes 
acquainted with many improved methods of mining and 
keeps himself posted on the most up-to-date equipment. 
Reading and study make him realize that there are 
many problems that arise in mining practice that cannot 
be solved satisfactorily without the knowledge that is 
to be obtained from books. Without that knowledge it 
is possible for a foreman to spend many dollars in use- 
less work, which would be saved if the foreman knew 
how to apply the rules and principles taught in the 
textbooks. 

One frequently hears a miner remark that he “would 
much rather work for a man who was a good, old 
practical miner than for any other kind of a foreman.” 
For my part, I would prefer to work under a foreman 
who is an experienced miner and who has, besides, a 
knowledge of the theory and principles of mining. Such 
a man will be able to keep his men safe and handle al- 
most any situation that may arise in the mine. 

Herrin, Ill. OSTEL BULLOCK. 





Letter No. 13—The Discussion department of Coal 
Age is proving very entertaining, but at times state- 
ments are made that are amusing to veteran .mine 
foremen and others who have been in the harness for 15 
and 20 years or more. 

In speaking of the necessary qualifications of mine 
foremen, some contributors seem to think that if a man 
can use a compass, run a motor, or operate a coal cut- 
ter, and uses nothing in his vocabulary stronger than 
fresh country butter, he is an example of the much- 
sought-after-but-seldom-found-underground qualified 
foreman. Has anyone seen him? 

It was my good fortune to see and become well ac- 
quainted with such a paragon and, if permitted, I will 
describe what the man looked like and what he did. The 
best way to find such a foreman is to ask the in- 
spector. In that way I discovered my man. 

No, his name wasn’t “Brown,” but his trousers were, 
or rather had been. He was about 5 ft. 6 in. tall, more 
or less, and was the proud possessor of a first-class 
mine foreman’s certificate. 

Yes, he was a first-class man all around, and most 
everything that he did was first-class. He was the first 
man on the job in the morning, bright, alert, keenly 
observant and active. 

“An angel?” Oh, no—a man, full of vitality and every- 
where at once. One glance of his keen eye would com- 
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mand the respectful attention of every man on the plant. 
“Gets hot under the collar sometimes when things are 
not moving just right?” Yes; but a hustler to get 
them running smoothly again. 

This foreman was a first-class general. When the 
whistle blew at starting time, every man moved to 
his post and did his bit. Things ran like clockwork, 
until the time came around to quit—no confusion, no 
waiting for orders, every man knew just what to do 
and did it, you bet. There was not a laggard on the 
job, from the superintendent down to the smallest trap- 
per boy. 


RESULTS WHEN A MAN IS QUALIFIED FOR HIS JOB 


You ask, “What were the results?” I answer: The 

mine was known throughout the district as “first-class.” 
_Every employee was first-class; they were trained to 

be first-class. The equipment, engines, boilers, cars, 
tracks and machinery—all were first-class. Well, say— 
that foreman worked like a trooper to keep them that 
way and, what is more, every man on the job did the 
same. It seemed to be natural—it was “in the air,” as 
we say. 

Speaking of air, the ventilation in that mine was 
A-1. There was never any complaint of “bad air.” 
Travelingways were in good condition. No rubber 
boots were needed, as every road and manway was well 
drained. Cross-headings and main headings alike were 
driven true to the line, with plenty of clearance at the 
side of the track. It was a clean, safe mine through- 
out, and the output and cost-sheet were things of which 
any foreman might well be proud. 

Best of all, however, was the low accident rate. A 
few inquiries revealed the fact that this foreman had 
been in charge of very gaseous mines for a period of 
20 years, during which time there occurred two fatal 
accidents and four minor ones. But, the last analysis 
was the record found in the mine inspector’s report. 
where the ventilation, drainage and general conditions 
of the mine were pronounced “‘first-class in every re- 
spect.” Yes, he was a qualified mine foreman and, in 
addition, a first-class general. A MINE MAN. 

Confluence, Penn. 


Unit vs. Departmental Control 


Letter No. 6—From an experience of a number of 
years, in both large and small operations, it is my 
opinion that when an individual proposition is of suf- 
ficient size to warrant the employment of skilled men 
capable of taking charge of the different departments 
—for example, chief electricians, master mechanics, 
boss carpenters, boss drivers, etc.—there is a great 
advantage in having one general superintendent or mine 
manager who has supreme control over all the depart- 
ments, 

It goes without saying, however, that such a general 
superintendent or manager must have a personal knowl- 
edge of the different branches of mining work, if he 
expects to control the work in each department by his 
own personal supervision. There are few managers, in 
my opinion, that have the knowledge required to direct 
the work in these different departments and make th» 
mine a paying proposition. For this reason, it is far 
better, I believe, to employ capable men to take charge 
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of the different kinds of work and give each man full 
control in his own department. 

In this respect, I fully agree with the ideas ex- 
pressed by W. R. Jones, in his letter, Coal Age, Oct. 20, 
p. 690. As he has stated, a capable manager can do much 
to standardize the work in each department of the mine. 
If the manager is capable, he can direct the work and in- 
struct the different department heads in a manner that 
will afford all the advantages of unit control and avoid 
the friction that would arise were each department to 
be operated independently of the others. 

At the present time, I have in mind a large mining 
corporation operating 42 separate mines of different 
capacities. One manager has full control over all th: 
different departments in these mines. Men of high 
ability and wide experience are in charge of each sepa- 
rate department. For example, there is a chief mining en- 
gineer, mechanical engineer, electrical engineer, division 
mine superintendent, purchasing agent, chief account- 
ant, real-estate agent, etc. 

The results show that each department proves the 
ability of the man in charge. The chief mining engi- 
neer insures the uniformity of all mining operations. 
Likewise, the chief mechanical engineer and chief elec- 
trical engineer insure the standardizing of all mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment. It is easy to see that the 
purchasing agent, working under these conditions, is 
able to effect greater economy in the purchase of all 
supplies and equipment. 

I cite this instance as being a good example of unit 
control, where the work of well equipped departments 
is directed in an efficient manner by a capable man who 
is the recognized head of his department and each de- 
partment is responsible to a single general manager. 
On the other hand, the manager of a smaller operation 
would have to possess both a business education and 
engineering knowledge to make the mine a paying 
proposition. MINING ENGINEER. 

Spangler, Penn. 


Notice to Subscribers 


Several complaints have recently been received from 
subscribers who state that they have not been getting 
their copies of Coal Age until long after the usual time. 
In some instances, it is said that copies were received 
a week or ten days after the date of publication, where 
formerly the paper had arrived but a day or two after 
its issue from the press. 

Investigation in the New York Post Office has re- 
vealed the fact that mail matter of this class, such as 
weekly and monthly publications, has frequently been 
held up, owing to the shortage of help in the Post Office 
Department. This shortage is due to the large number 
of post-office employees who have been drafted into 
the service of the Government and have gone into the 
training camps or been sent to the front. At times the 
situation has been acute, but everything possible is 
being done to avoid unnecessary delay. This announce- 
ment will explain what many subscribers have thought 
might be the fault of the publishers. Coal Age is al- 
ways ready for distribution and mailing the day before 
its date of publication. We must all be patient and 
accept the delay as one of the burdens of the present 
war and by so doing show our patriotism. 


’ 
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Hanging a Mine Door 


As all coal-mining men know, a mine door should be 
hung in such a manner that it will not stand open, unless 
it is propped or held back against the rib. The method 
sometimes used to cause a door to close automatically, 
by suspending a weight attached to a cord, wire or chain, 
is not one to be recommended as reliable at all times. 
A more practical method, and one generally adopted 
in coal mines is to place 
the upper hinge or bolt At 
on which the _ door eek 
swings a few inches to Pra 
one side of the vertical 
line through the lower 
-bolt. This gives the’ 
door a certain fall when 
it is set open and in- 
clines it to close auto- 
matically. 

I have illustrated this 
method by the accom- 
panying sketch, which 
shows the upper bolt set 
forward a distance of 
33 in. beyond the verti- 
cal line through the lower bolt. This door is 5 ft. high 
and 5 ft. 6 in. long. The question I want to ask is, How 
high will the outer lower corner of the door be raised 














SKETCH OF A MINE DOOR 


when it is standing open, at right angles to the door’ 


frame? As shown in the figure, the lower bolt is 3 in. 
from the inner edge of the door, while the upper 
bolt is 64 in. from that edge. Kindly give the for- 
mula for calculating this rise or fall of the door. 
Eldorado, Il. W. A. TURNER. 





The desired rise or fall of the door is calculated, 
with close approximation, by a simple proportion. 
Thus, calling the distance the upper bolt is set forward 
from the vertical line through the lower bolt d, the 
vertical height of the door h, the distance from the 
lower bolt to the outer edge of the door l, and the re- 
quired rise or fall x, we have, 

jet ed 
From the dimensions shown in the figure, h = 5 X 
12 = 60 in.; d = 6.5 — 3 = 3.5 in. The length of 
the door being 5 ft. 6 in. or 66 in., 1 = 66 — 3 = 68 
in. Substituting these values in the above proportion, 
we have 


GUita. Ose One 
GPO 68 Loge, 
Re 60 eae 


Owing, however, to the oblique position of the door 
when standing open, the actual rise will be slightly less 
than this amount, but the difference is almost inap- 
preciable. Allowance must be made so as to give the 
door sufficient clearance at the roof when standing open. 
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Sometimes, instead of setting the upper hingebolt 
of the door forward, as just described, the expedient is 
adopted of ranging both the upper and lower bolts in the 
same vertical line on the door, and then tilting the 
door frame in such a manner as to give the door the 
desired fall when open. In that case, however, the 
effect is nil when the door stands at right angles to the 
door frame. Also, if the door is pushed open beyond 
the right angle it will fall back against the rib instead 
of closing automatically. Tilting the door frame, in the 
manner suggested makes the door that much harder to 
push open. 


Power Yo Drive Shaking Screens 


I am much interested, at present, in ascertaining the 
power required to drive a shaking screen; and, looking 
over the back files of Coal Age, I find this subject 
treated in an excellent article by W. H. McGann, Vol. 
9, p. 368. 

For estimating the horsepower required for driving 
a hanger-supported screen, Mr. McGann gives the fol- 


‘ lowing formula: 


H = 0.00000000112 W R* S’ 

in which W equals weight, in pounds, of screen and ma- 
terial; R equals speed of driving shaft, in revolutions 
per minute; S equals length of stroke, in feet. 

Substituting, in this formula, the following values: 
W equals 2000 lb.; R equals 150 r.p.m., and S equals 3 
ft., gives for the horsepower required to operate this 
screen, 

== 9.00000000112, « 2000: x .150° — 0.5° = 1.89 hp. 

On page 609 of the same volume, I find the following 
formula for finding the horsepower required, which is 
given in reply to an inquiry on shaker screens: 

pene: 
28,000 

in which W equals weight, in pounds, of screen and 
material; n equals speed of drive shaft, in hundreds 
of revolutions per minute (see correction, page 687) ; 
l equals length of stroke, in inches. 

Substituting the same values in this formula, mak- 
ing n — 1.5, and 1 = 6 in., we obtain for the required 
horsepower, 





2000 < 1.5° X 6? 
; 28,000 
This latter formula is given by Raymond B. Lawry, 
Chicago, Ill., an engineer of experience in shaker-screen 
work. Kindly advise which of these two formulas is the 
most reliable. 
Jeddo, Penn. 





H= = 8.6 hp. 


J. J. KIENBERGER. 





The McGann formula referred to by this correspond- 
ent relates to hanger-supported screens, while it is prob- 
able that the formula of Mr. Lawry refers to another 
type of support where the screen is mounted on rollers. 
Let us hear if any one has tested these formulas. 
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Examination Questions : 


Mine Officials’ Examination, 
in Colorado, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What is the object to be attained by requir- 
ing a mine foreman to visit the working places every 
day, while the men are at work? 

Ans.—By so doing, the foreman is kept in close 
touch with the work being done in every portion of 
the mine. If any men are working under unsafe con- 
ditions, his daily visit to their working places makes 
it possible to avoid an accident. He is able to observe 
the manner in which each man performs his work and 
the material he has on hand in his place, and to give 
him any needed instructions in regard to the timbering 
of his place and the mining and shooting of his coal. 
The foreman thus becomes better acquainted with each 
of his men and, if he has the right disposition toward 
them, better relations are established and better work 
performed. 

Ques.—What is the difference between light car- 
bureted hydrogen and firedamp? 

Ans.—Light carbureted hydrogen is another name 
for methane or marsh gas (CH,); while “firedamp”’ 
is a mixture of this and possibly other gases with air, 
in such proportions that the mixture is either inflam- 
mable or explosive. It is this character that gives the 
mixture the name of firedamp. 

Ques.—How many cubic feet of marsh gas will be 
required to be generated in a mine, per minute, to 
render dangerous a current of 30,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute? 

Ans.—The percentage of marsh gas that will render 
mine air dangerous depends very largely on the con- 
ditions existing in the mine with respect to the in- 
flammability of the coal and the manner in which it is 
mined. The mining of soft bituminous coal with ma- 
chines will generally produce large quantities of fine 
dust that is carried in suspension by the air current. 
The presence of this dust will often make 1 per cent. 
of gas dangerous. Under these conditions, the 30,000 
cu.ft. of pure air will be 99 per cent. of the mixture 
containing 1 per cent. of gas, which makes the total 
volume of air and gas 30,000 — 0.99 — 30,303 cu.ft. 
per min. The quantity of gas to be added is, therefore, 
303 cu.ft. per min., under the assumed conditions. 

In the mining of harder bituminous coal or anthra- 
cite, 2 per cent. of gas in the air current may be con- 
sidered as dangerous. In that case the total volume 
of air and gas would be 30,000 — 0.98 — 30,612 cu.ft. 
per min., and the quantity of gas to be added to pro- 
duce this condition in the mine is, therefore, 612 cu.ft. 
per minute. 

Ques.—A rectangular airway is 8 ft. high, 12 ft. wide 
and 2700 ft. long; what is the rubbing surface, in 
square feet? 


Ans.—The perimeter of this airway is 2(8 + 12) 
= 40 ft. The rubbing surface is found by multiplying 
this perimeter by the length of the airway, which gives 
for the rubbing surface, s = 40 « 2700 = 108,000 sq.ft. 

Ques.—How many cubic feet of air is passing per 


‘minute along an airway 6 ft. high and 8 ft. wide when 


the velocity of the air current is 500 ft. per minute? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 6 K 8 = 
48 sq.ft. The quantity of air in circulation is found 
by multiplying this sectional area by the velocity of the 
air current in feet per minute, which gives for the 
quantity of air passing, gq = 48 « 500 — 24,000 cu.ft. 
per minute. 

Ques.—An airway is 7 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, and 
the rubbing surface, per square foot of section, is 2684 
sq.ft. What is the length of the airway? ; 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 7 X 8 = 
56 sq.ft.; and the total rubbing surface is, therefore, 
56 & 2684 = 150,304 sq:ft. The perimeter of the 
airway is 2(7 + 8) = 30 ft. In this case the length © 
of the airway is found by dividing the total rubbing 
surface by the perimeter, which gives 150,304 — 30 
== 5010+ ft. 

Ques.—Why is the ventilation of a mine necessary? 
Describe fully. 

Ans.—Mine air is being constantly contaminated with 
the gases that issue from the strata and those gen- 
erated by the breathing of men and animals and the 
various forms of combustion taking place, such as the 
burning of lamps, the slow combustion of fine coal and 
slack in the waste. The result is that the oxygen of 
the air is depleted and carbon dioxide (CO,) and other 
gases are formed, which must be removed by the air 
current and fresh air supplied to take their place. For 
this reason, it is necessary that every portion of the 
mine should be thoroughly ventilated by an ample cur- 
rent of fresh air, which should be so conducted as to 
sweep away the gases that would otherwise accumulate. 

Ques.—State why, in your opinion, the pressure or 
water gage increases in a mine, as the workings are 
extended, other conditions remaining the same. 

Ans.—The extension of the workings is generally at- 
tended by an increase of the rubbing surface in the 
mine, which means an increase of the mine resistance 
due to the rubbing of the air current over the surface 
of the airways and meeting with numerous obstructions 
in the air-course. The increased resistance of the mine 
causes a like increase of the ventilating pressure re- 
quired to overcome it and produce a circulation of air 
throughout the workings. 

Therefore, the greater the rubbing surface the 
greater the mine resistance and the greater the pres- 
sure that will be required to produce the same volume 
of air in circulation. The water gage is the measure, 
in inches of water column, of the unit of ventilating 
pressure and must therefore increase as the pressure 
required for the circulation increases. 
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Dr. Garfield has issued priority orders 
for the Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & 
Ohio roads, which authorizes them to com- 
mandeer coal for their own use from mines 
along their lines. 

* * * 


It only takes from eight to ten hours 
for Uncle Sam to place 2000 tons of coal 
aboard a man-of-war. In many instances 
this amount of fuel can be placed aboard 
ship in from four to five hours. 

* * * 


Operators in the Thacker field of West 
Virginia have made an exhibit, to the na- 
tional Fuel Administrator, showing the 
injustice worked against them by the fix- 
ing of the 40c. differential across Tug River 
in Kentucky. 


oD 


Abe eeadesenen 


* * * 


Shipbuilding plants, munitions factories, 
steel concerns and other plants at work on 
war contracts are to be supplied with rush 
orders of coal to bring them up to highest 
efficiency. To meet their needs priority 
orders will be suspended. 

* * * 


To work out an automatic penalty clause 
which will be satisfactory to the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, a meeting will be held Nov. 
26 in Washington, at which representatives 
of the Illinois Coal fields will confer with 
representatives of the Fuel Administration, 

* * * 


Munitions plants are using’ 50 per cent. 
more coal this year than last year, the 
Bethlehem Steel 
3,000,000 tons more than in 1916. Demands 
for coal for the army and navy have 
jumped this year from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons. 

* * * 

Further sales of coal “subject to revision’”’ 
are prohibited in an order issued Nov. 16 
by Doctor Garfield. This change of pro- 
cedure was made necessary from the fact 
that the retailers have found it impractic- 
able to collect any differences from the 
consumer. 

* * a” 

In the six months, May to October, inclu- 
sive, there were moved 150,000 more car- 
loads on anthracite than in the same 
months of 1916, an increase of 18 per cent., 
and 751,000 more carloads of bituminous 
and lignite coal than in the same_ six 
months of 1916, also an increase of 18 
per cent. ‘ 

- * < * 

The fuel administration is considering 
an advance in anthracite prices with a 
view to averting any suspension in work. 
Mine operators asked that the price be 
advanced to meet increase in wages con- 
ceded on condition that the fuel adminis- 
trator grant request for a higher coal price 
sufficient to absorb wage advance. 

* * * 


United States attorneys in all districts 
of the country are being furnished copies 
of all orders and rulings issued by the 
United States Fuel Administration, and are 
being instructed by United States Attorney 
General Gregory to take all steps for prose- 
cution of violators of the Lever Act or price 
rulings as fixed by the President and the 
Fuel Administration. 

* * a” 


Lack of coal cars continues very seriously 
to retard work in many mines in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio and other states, 
according to reports made by a group of 
Middle Western mine owners, who are try- 
ing to unravel transportation difficulties. 
Many mines are running on slow schedule 
because it is impossible to get sufficient 
cars. 

cd * * 

Coal dealers, from the operator to the 
retailer, are prohibited from selling coal 
at prices subject to revision by an order is- 
sued recently by Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field. Heretofore producers have been per- 
mitted to sell their coal at prices fixed by 
the Government with a stipulation that the 
price might be revised if the Government 
fixed prices were changed, ; 


plants alone consuming. 


The Coal and Ore Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has issued a report 
for the week of Nov. 7, showing that 8&22,- 
613 tons of coal had been delivered at the 
Lake docks and bringing the total deliveries 
for the season for Northwest markets to 
24,170,000 tons. The minimum required, 
however, for the season, which has but a 
few weeks to go, is 29,000,000 tons, so that 
if the requirements are to be met, the next 
succeeding four weeks .would demand the 
shipments of 4,829,000 tons. 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


Over 2000 general superintendents and 
superintendents of mines in Pennsylvania 
have received letters from State Chief of 
Mines James FE. Roderick, giving notice 
that the forms to be used for licenses in 
connection with handling explosives in coal 
mines will not be available at the time re- 
quired. The Chief of Mines has notified the 
superintendents that all mine foremen must 
keep an itemized record of explosives, begin- 
ning with Nov. 15, as provided by an act 
of Congress. 


According to Sect. 9 of the act, the opera- 
tors will be held solely responsible for the 
powder they issue to German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turk coal miners 
and metal miners. Should any of the pow- 
der or other explosives be used by the min- 
ers to destroy munitions plants and other 
property in the United States, the mine 
operators who placed the explosives in their 
hands will be called to account. 


This is the decision reported as the result 
of a series of conferences held between the 
mine operators of the United States and 
Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines. In other words, the United States 
Government is not going to assume respon- 
sibility for the issuance of explosives to 
any alien whose government is unfriendly 
to the United States. 


The effect of this decision will be either 
a reversal of the present policy of operat- 
ing mines in this state or the wholesale dis- 
charge of all Germans, Austro-Hungarians, 
Bulgarians and Turks now employed in the 
mines. Under the system of operation in 
this state, the miners buy their powder at 
the company store or supply house. If this 
policy is to be continued, each miner would 
have to be licensed individually, for under 
the new explosives act no explosives can be 
sold to any person not licensed. It has 
been suggested to the operators in this state 
that they discard their policy of selling 
powder to the miners from the store and 
supply house, and adopt a plan of selling 


‘the powder on the ground, 


* * * 


German agents were accused of trying to 
curtail the production of bituminous coal, 
and the conscription of labor in the mining 
industry was urged, at a symposium on 
the coal situation at the Contemporary 
Club at Philadelphia, on Nov. 12. 


H. Pemberton Hutchinson, president of 
the Westmoreland Coal Co., speaking on 
the soft-coal situation, said that agents 
in the bituminous regions have tried to re- 
duce production by threatening foreign-born 
miners with persecution of their relatives 
abroad if they -showed too much energy 
in getting out the fuel. Most of the men 
threatened, Mr. Hutchinson said, were Aus- 
tro-Hungarians, who were loyal to their 
adopted country. 


The sentiment of the men is not with the 
propagandists, Mr. Hutchinson declared, 
and once the agents were discovered and 
driven from the premises not a whisper of 
complaint was heard. He also stated that 
the men were frightened by the threats, 


Mr. Hutchinson said that the shortage 
of bituminous coal is due to the lack of 
efficient labor, among other things. The 
only remedy, he added, is for the Govern- 
ment to conscript labor from non-essential 
industries. 


Samuel D. Warriner, president of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co., said that 
labor must stay in the mines to get out 
the coal and that “if added wages will 
produce results we are willing to try it. 
But we can no longer stand the competition 
from men from other lines of industry,” Mr, 


Warriner added. ‘Wages have risen not 
because of added costs of living, but be- 
cause of the drain by the Government and 
by munition plants.” 

- = * 


Government officials, members of the com- 
mittee of public safety and coal operators 
are in consultation as to practical methods 
of reducing or altogether eliminating the 
saloon evil in the coal regions of the state. 
Operators report that after each semi- 
monthly pay many of their employees either 
are inefficient for several days or do not 
report for work at all. 

All agreed that a remedy must be ap- 
plied, and the legal end of the matter is 
now being looked up. In some counties it 
is proposed that the selling of beer and 
whiskey be confined to certain legitimate 
hotels at certain hours of the day and 
evening. This can be done by refusing to 
renew the United States license on saloons, 
which would give the Government power to 
close them up. This plan would give brew- 
eries some business and would not neces- 
sitate their closing down or bring ruin to 
the plants. 

Railroads will not employ men who enter 
saloons. Coal mining is more dangerous 
than railroading, but the operators cannot 
take the same stand on the liquor question 
as have the railroads. Saloons are sprinkled 
all over the coal region and are patronized 
heavily by the foreign element. 

Operators cannot prevent miners from 
patronizing saloons, but the Government 
may remove the temptation and thus aid in 
vastly increasing the output of coal to win 
the war. 

In this state, and especially in the coal 
regions, there are so many saloons estab- 
lished with the sanction of the courts that 
the proprietors are obliged to solicit trade, 
and miners who would let booze alone if not 
molested are thus tempted to dissipation, 

* * * 


The coal problem in the bituminous re- 
gion appears to become more and more a 
question of getting coal out of the mine 
and then securing railroad distribution. 
Operators contend that the shortage in men 
is directly due to the insufficient car sup- 
ply, which results in so much lost time that 
men leave the mines and coke ovens. 

* * * 


The shipments of anthracite for the 
month of October, 1917, as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
amounted to 7;110,950 tons, establishing a 
new record for monthly shipments and ex- 
ceeding the shipments of June, 1917, which, 
until now, had been the greatest of any 
month in the history of the industry, by 
61,913 tons. October shipments show an 
increase of 738,194 tons, or 11 per cent. 
over the preceding month, and are 1,240,746 
tons, or 21 per cent., in excess of the 
shipments during the corresponding month 
last year. Total shipments for the first 
ten months of 1917 have amounted to 64,- 
889.047 tons, an increase over the same 
period in 1916 of 9,088,427 tons, 


* * * 


Officials of the hard-coal companies are 
reported to be preparing for another drive 
to have their employees exempted from the 
operation of the draft law on _ industrial 
grounds. When the operation of the draft 
was first started, the companies were al- 
lowed-to pick men to the extent of 10 per 
cent. of those called. This in many cases 
was a negligible quantity. New impetus 
has been given the effort, however, by the 
revision of rules for exemption and classi- 
fication of the industrial men and their 
material relations. The disclosures of an 
immense coal shortage facing the nation 
is also another factor in the situation in 
this field, it being pointed out that the 
anthracite men, with a much reduced work- 
ing force, have surpassed all production 
records. 


2®ENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—In addition to supplying the 
country with an increased output of coal, 
this region has now begun to furnish the 
Government with wood. Large quantities 
of kindling are being collected on the moun- 
tains, which will likely be used at the 
soldiers’ cantonments, and logs suitable for 
use in furnaces and on boats are also being 
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sent forward. Although stripped bare of 
mining timber, the forests hereabouts con- 
tain large amounts of kindling wood. 
Forty-five cars have already gone forward. 


Jeddo—Sixteen Italians employed at the 
Jeddo colliery of the G. B. Markle Co. left 
for New_York recently, whence they will 
sail for Italy to fight in defense of their 
native land. ‘Thousands of Italians in the 
anthracite field are arranging to return to 
Italy as soon as possible. 


Parsons—The employees of the Wilkes- 
Barre Colliery Co. recently contributed to a 
tobacco fund for soldiers in France and 
have received a post card from ‘‘Some- 
where in France” acknowledging the gift. 
The card was written in French and signed 
Heri Segun. The miners are preparing to 
start another fund. 


Shamokin—The Susquehanna Collieries 
Co., which recently assumed control of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s anthracite col- 
lieries, announced on Nov. 15 that here- 
after the operations would be placed on full- 
time schedule. Since the new company 
took possession of the mines it has been 
handicapped by inability to procure a suffi- 
cient number of cars to ship coal. collieries 
frequently being operated only three days 
a week. Under a new arrangement just 
completed, the company is assured by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the United 
States Government that there will be a 
supply of cars to meet the demands. 


Scranton—Carrying carbide to be used 
in filling miners’ lamps caused a_ serious 
explosion in the No. 1 shaft of the Jermyn 
Coal Co. at Old Forge. The carbide was 
being carried in a paper bag and gas gen- 
erated therein was ignited by a naked light 
with the result that six men were badly 
burned, probably fatally. The report spread 
that a heavy loss of life had ensued and 
a mob besieged the shafthouse until their 
fears had been quieted by the officials. 


Hazleton—It is estimated that only 5 
per cent. of the coal in the Wolfe colliery 
remains to be mined and that the colliery 
will be abandoned within the next year. 
The strippings of John J. Coyle, at Laurel 
Hill and No. 6, which were closed down 
several weeks ago because the coal com- 
panies declined to allow increased yardage 
rates to meet advancing cost of production 
and labor, will probably remain idle the en- 
tire fall and winter. The machinery is be- 
ing dismantled. 


Wilkes-Barre—Supply men have reported 
to the Committee of Public Safety that 
agents of some interests identifying them- 
selves with the silver and copper mines of 
Idaho are here trying to buy up the entire 
supply of calcium carbide. This chemical 
is used in mining lamps and in some mines 
is employed entirely to furnish light. Sup- 
ply houses have been called upon by young 
men of foreign accent who wanted to buy 
up every pound for consignment to Idaho. 
They said they had obtained 150 tons in 
Scranton and about 100 tons here. It is be- 
lieved their aim was to cripple the coal 
mines. 


Drifton—Owing to the scarcity of motive 
power on account of unusual war-time de- 
mands, the Lehigh Valley Railroad com- 
pany, on Nov. 15, began to put in service 
old engines which had been virtually dis- 
carded. They have been repaired and re- 
painted and will be employed in hauling 
coal from the anthracite field to Tidewater 
points. 

Bituminous 


Connells ville—If the extension of the em- 
bargo laid by the Pennsylvania R.R., which 
has been effective against box car freight 
for some time, to include all freight and 
all classes of equipment from all connect- 
ing lines, which was made effective recent- 
ly, remains in force for any considerable 
time, shipments of coke from the Connells- 
ville region are certain to be very much 
more seriously curtailed and all plants hav- 
ing exclusive connections with the Monon- 
gahela River R.R. will be obliged to sus- 
pend operations, 


Roscoe—Two men were killed and : five 
others seriously injured, one probably fatal- 
ly, when 20 loaded cars broke away from a 
“dilley” at the top of a steep grade in the 
main entry of the Eclipse mine of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. recently and crashed 
into a car in which seven men were riding. 
Those killed were Frank Briggs, miner, 
and John Kirch, fireboss. Charles Lang, 
fireboss, internally injured, will die. The 
injured are John Roberts,. Allison Tay, 
wearer Rutherford and N. Wick, all fire- 
osses, 


Connelisville—An analysis of the new 
wage scale recently made effective by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. shows that some 
of the employees received increases of 22% 
per cent. The new rate makes it possible 
for the average miner to earn from $80 to 
$90 every two weeks and first-class min- 
ers—men who can mine and Joad about 500 
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of $150 in two 


bushels a day—upward " 
can mine 


weeks. An average workman 
and load 300 bushels daily. 


Oil City—Long-abandoned coal mines in 
the southern part of Venango County have 
resumed operations and are turning out a 
small amount of coal each day. The re- 
sumption of operations is due to the scar- 
city. of coal in this section. 


Uniontown—D, M. Hertzog and George 
R. Scrugham, trustees for J. V. Thompson, 
are preparing a petition asking for the con- 
firmation of the sale of Greene County coal 
to J. G. Butler, of Youngstown, Ohio. The 
petition will mean the ratification of what 
is known as “the Frick sale,’ by which 
approximately 12,000 acres of Greene 
County will be disposed of for $6,000,000. 
In addition to the estate of Mr. Thompson, 
the finances of Judge Work and other coal 
Cyaete in this section will be greatly bene- 

ted. ; 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The Pitcairn Coal Co. re- 
cently sold 475 acres of coal along the West 
Fork River, near here, to the Fairmont 
Big Vein Coal Co. for a consideration of 
$237,882, or $500 an acre. 


Elkins—The West Virginia Coal and Coke 
Co. has completed plans for the building 
of 200 houses at the plants at Mabie, Nor- 
ton and Bower. These residences will be 
of the modern bungalow type with run- 
ning water as well as electricity. 


Bluefield—Fire thought to have been of 
incendiary origin completely destroyed the 
No. 1 tipple of the Lake Superior Coal Co., 
at Superior recently, entailing a loss esti- 
mated at $100,000. This is the second tip- 
ple to be destroyed by fire in southern 
West Virginia, within the last month, the 
other being the tipple of the Burnwell Coal 
and Coke Co. at Sprigg. 


Hight coal companies in this district 
have filed complaints with the West Vir- 
ginia public service commission against 
the application of the Appalachian Power 
Co. for permission to increase its charge 
for electric power used by many of the 
mines in the field. The company proposes 
a 20 per cent. increase. 


Fairmont — The Consolidation Coal Co. 
has issued another circular to its men in 
which it reminds the mine workers of the 
responsibility which rests upon them. The 
company entreats the men to get out every 
ton of coal possible—to exert themselves 
to the utmost. 

J. Walter Barnes, fuel administrator of 
West Virginia, will have his office in Fair-~ 
mont and will be assisted in handling the 
fuel needs of West Virginia by an advisory 
board, 

The coal operators of the Buckhannon- 
Philippi district, in which there are a num- 
ber of wagon mines, met at Buckhannon 
recently and discussed an organization to 
be perfected at a meeting which will be 
held at Philippi on Dec. 2. J. T. Shinn 
was elected temporary chairman and H. B. 
Kramer was made temporary secretary. 
T. L. Lewis, secretary of the Splint and 
Gas Coal Association, of Charleston, was 
present at the meeting and made a strong 
talk on the value of organization. 

Two men, both mine experts, met death 
recently while. exploring the interior of 
Jamison Mine No. 7, at Barrackville, in 
search of the bodies of three miners who 
were killed in the explosion there on Oct. 
19, 1916. The men had gone into a section 
of the mine that had never been entered 
since the catastrophe, more than a year 
ago, when 11 men were killed, 

Charleston — The Guyan Mining Co. is 
bridging Guyandotte River opposite Earl- 
ing in Logan County and expects to be 
able to ship coal before the end of the 
year. The bridge was necessary to reach 
the tracks of the Guyan division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. A. C. MecCon- 
naughey is the general manager of the 
mine. 

What is thought to be a coal loading 
record for one day was reported at Charles- 
ton recently by officials of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., when the daily records 
showed that 8430 tons of coal had been 
loaded into every available car during one 
9-hour day. This coal was loaded from 
five mine openings at Omar, 


Reedsville — The Troyford Coal Co. is 
building a steel tipple at its operation at 
Reedsville, on the Western Maryland R.R., 
the capacity to be 1000 tons daily. 


Amherstdale — _ Production of Proctor, 
Proctor-Eagle and Madne companies on 
Buffalo Creek in Logan County for the past 
month was 4000 tons in excess of any 
previous month on the same car allotment. 
The mines are operating in the vicinity of 
Amherstdale. 


~_Morgantown—This vicinity is the scene 
of quite some mining activity. There are 
fourteen collieries with tipples showing on 
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Scott’s Run, within two miles of Morgan- 
town. The electric line planned to Wheel- 
ing now runs to near Blacksville and car- 
ries steam cars out that way for coal. There 
are six or eight new tipples along the 
Monongahela. 


Williamson—The Portsmouth-Solvay Co. 
has finished the construction work at its 
Belfry mines and is now loading coal at the 
rate of 10,000 tons per month. It is re- 
ported that the company will open addi- 
tional mines just east of the Leckleville 
yards, about 13 miles from Williamson, 
whichywill give employment to several hun- 
dred men. 


Huntington — The main Island Creek 


mines in Logan County, of which ex-Gov- 


ernor Hatfield is one of the principal stock- 
holders, turned out 93,000 tons of coal dur- 
ing the month of October. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—Fire, alleged to have been 
of incendiary origin, destroyed a stable of 
the Nebo Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. 
here, together with eight mules which were 
stabled there. A loss of $1500 is reported. 


Lexington—An examination of applicants 
for mine foremen and fireboss certificates 
will be held at the office of the Chief Mine 
Inspector here on Monday, Novy. 26. 


Barbourville—Local coal operators and 
coal-land owners are promoting a new rail- 
road, to extend from Manchester through 
the Hoss Creek district for a distance 
of five miles, as a branch of the Cumber- 
land & Manchester R.R. This line woulda 
open up some of the largest coal seams in 
Clay County. 


OHIO 


_Steubenville — The Ramsey and Robey- 
ville mines of the Great Lakes Mining Co. 
have been placed under an unusually heavy 
night guard, to avoid the property being 
destroyed. Already several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of damage has been done, and 
it is thought that the burning of the 
fanhouse and the blaze in the powder 
magazines which took place recently are 
dehberate attempts to put the mines out of 

usiness. 


An I. W. W. outbreak at mines in the 
southern part of Jefferson County, with 
threats at the destruction of property at 
the mines, caused the operators to place 
armed guards around the workings. State 
officials are conducting an investigation of 
the trouble. 


_East_ Liverpool — The American Sewer 
Pipe plant was forced to suspend opera- 
tions recently owing to a shortage of fuel. 
The plant is turning out a large amount of 
pipe for the Government, for use in can- 
tonments and camps, and-the enforced idle- 
ness will hold up production. 


Bellaire—The Bellaire Coal Co., which 
operated the Long mine at Pinch Run, re- 
cently sold its holdings to Charles W. Wise 
and Thomas Long. The latter will be 
manager of the new company and the for- 
mer will be_secretary-treasurer. G. A. 
Stephens and Pat Gilgoohly were the former 


, owners of the mine. 


Findlay—The lack of coal is telling in~ 
the oil fields, where a number of men 
have been laid off. 


_ Canton—Many Canton persons are hoard- 
ing coal, according to reports reaching mem- 
bers of the Stark County coal commission. 
It is thought that where a dealer is found 
delivering excessive amounts of fuel to 
consumers it will be reported and ship- 
ments stopped at the mine. The supply 
will be diverted to other dealers 


INDIANA 


Greenfield—In an effort to save coal and 
electricity, the time of evening services of 
the First Presbyterian Church here has been 
changed for the winter. The usual hour for 
evening services is 7:30 o’clock. Hereafter 
the Sunday evening sermon will be delivered 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfleld—Frank Farrington, president 
of the United Mine Works of Illinois, and 
candidate for reélection, denies rumors that 
he will resign to accept a political appoint- 
ment. He declares that he has not been 
offered a political position and would not 
consider it if it were offered to him, and 
that he will stay with the organization as 
long as the members desire his services. 
Farrington led the other three candidates 
in the primaries by a safe margin, The 
election will be early in December. 


Virden—Nine men were seriously hurt 
when, the cage in the Montour mine here. 
dropped 15 ft. to the bottom of the shaft, 
Most of the men were injured from the 
rebound of the cage after it struck the bot- 
tom. Recovery of one is doubtful, ‘The. 
cause of the accident has not been made- 
Known. 
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Edwardsville—Suits for $35,000 have been 
filed in the Circuit Court here against -the 
New Staunton Coal Co., of Livingston. 
Frank Domerscik wants $25,000 and Anton 
Schmagel $10,000 for injuries alleged to 
have been received in the company’s mine 


Collinsville—Everything was in readiness 
a few days ago for the reopening of the 
Big Mound mine, which had been aban- 
doned for several years, when the_ top- 
works were destroyed by fire. The fire is 
thought to have started in the engine room. 
The loss is several thousand dollars and 
the reopening of the mine will be delayed 
several weeks. 
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Sydney, N. S.—Fuel Controller C. A. 
Magrath has undertaken an investigation 
into the complaint made by the Amalga- 
mated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, that 
the production of coal has been kept back 
at the Sydney mines on account of the coal 
areas of the Nova Scotia Coal & Steel Co. 
being bounded and broken by the areas 
of the Dominion Coal Co. Representatives 
of the miners claim that production is 
capable of being increased by at least 1000 
tons per day. 
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Personals - 
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Walter Thayer, general freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. lines east of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has been appointed general 
coal freight agent to succeed Robert H. 
Large, deceased. Mr. Thayer, is 43 years 
old and has been in the service of the com- 
pany for 22 years. 


White L. Moss has resigned as manager 
of the White Star Coal Co., White Star, 
Harlan County, Kentucky, and has opened 
offices in Pineville, Ky., having completed 
organization of the White Moss Coal Co., 
which will operate mines in Harlan County. 
In addition Mr. Moss will represent several 
coal-purchasing organizations in this field. 


L. D. Vaughn, of Grafton, W. Va., in- 
spector of the Second West Virginia Mine 
District, has resigned his position and has 
accepted a position with the B. M. Chaplin 
Collieries, on their works up Scott’s Run. 
Mr. Vaughn has been mine inspector for 
more than eight years past, and in that 
capacity met with the heartiest. approval 
of both the mine owners and the miners. 


3. B. Hoge, of Hazard, Ky., who for seven 
years has been in charge of the affairs and 
property of the Kentucky River Coal Cor- 
poration and its successor, the Slemp Coal 
Co., at Hazard, has resigned and will take 
up practice of law and_ publication of a 
newspaper at Hazard. He is succeeded by 
P. T. Wheeler, of the law firm of Miller, 
Wheeler & Craft, which has become the firm 
of Miller & Craft. 
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Obituary 


John V. H. Cook, of Canonsburg, Penn., 
aged 60 years, a veteran of the Civil War 
and a prominent coal operator, died at his 
home on Nov. . He was a member of 
Company D, Tenth Pennsylvania Reserves, 
and took part in a number of important 
battles in the Civil War. He leaves his 
widow, three sons and four daughters, 


Industrial News i 
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Carlinville, 1.—George F. Jordan, Wil- 
liam H. Behrens and H. M. Minton have 
been appointed by State Fuel Administrator 
Williams as the fuel committee for Macou- 
pin County. 


Clayton, Mo.—Probate Judge Samuel D. 
Hodgdon, of Webster Groves, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the St. Louis County 
coal committee and has been given the 
privilege of naming the other members of 
the committee. 


Lexington, Ky.—Two and a half million 
bushels of coal will be released for ship- 
ment on the lower Ohio River to cities 
and markets where shortage exists by 
means of an artificial flood which will be 
ih te action 20 miles this side of Pitts- 

urgh. 


COAL AGE 


Charleston, W. Va.—The public service 
commission recently refused the petition of 
the Winifrede Railroad Co. for permission 
to increase its rates on coal 1l5c. a ton, but 
allowed a 5c. increase. The company now 
has a 10c. rate, which, with the increase 
allowed, will make it 15c. a ton. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Chattanooga 
Gas Co. has appealed to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration for relief in the way of a coal sup- 
ply. The company has been using large 
quantities of oil for manufacture of gas, 
but is finding difficulty in obtaining oil, The 
coal shortage has greatly incresaed the con- 
sumption of gas. 


New York, N. Y¥.—The Austin Co., indus- 
trial builders, of Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
moved its Bridgeport, Conn., office to New 
York City. L. D. Stauffer will be in charge 
of sales; H. G. Phillips, of engineering, 
and K. A. Pritchard, of construction, The 
company makes a specialty of designing, 
building and equipping factories, 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Fuel to keep the city’s 
pumping station going during the coal 
shortage was assured recently when Fuel 
Administrator D. W. Kuhn and his com- 
mittee arranged for a continuous supply 
at the rate of 350 tons each day. Arrange- 
ment has also been made to replace the 
depleted reserve of about 4500 tons usually 
kept at the different stations. 


Ambridge, Penn.—Shortage of coal is 
causing inconvenience to local residents and 
to manufacturers, many of whom will be 
forced to close down unless relief is ob- 
tained. In the Conway yards a few miles 
down the river are thousands of loaded coal 
cars. Many of these cars are consigned 
here but it is impossible to obtain prompt 
movement of freight because of the conges- 
tion. 


Louisville, Ky.—By an agreed order the 
ease of the Harlan Coal Co. against the 
Harlan Gas Co., involving a contract with 
several months to run, has been dismissed 
in the local courts, settled. The plaintiff 
had obtained an injunction compelling the 
defendant company to live up to the terms 
of the contract which provided for the 
delivery of the defendant’s output of gas 
coal to it. No statement as to the terms 
of the settlement is available. 


Washington, D. C.—With a view to mak- 
ing the general situation known to the 
public, the National Coal Association has 
undertaken a survey of all phases of the 
coal industry. A study will be made of 
questions of car shortage, relative earnings 
of mine workers and like details. The sur- 
vey will probably go into the matter. of 
the nationality of alien workmen, in view 
of enemy propaganda that may be found 
at work in connection with labor dis- 
affection. 


Knoxville, Ky.—Priority orders relative 
to movement of coal are getting results 
in the way of expediting this movement, ac- 
cording to statements of operators and 
shippers in the southeastern Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee field. The Southern Ry. is declining 
to supply open-top cars to the wagon mine 
operators and, instead, is providing them 
with box cars. It is contended that they 


“can be more easily loaded from wagons 


and the length of the loading wait is not 
increased by this practice. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Lexington Board of 
Commerce has filed a complaint before the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission, asking for 
remedying of the present alleged discrim- 
ination of the Louisville & Nashville in the 
matter of rates on bituminous coal to Lex- 
ington. It is alleged that the rate to Lex- 
ington is often as much as 40c. on a ton 
higher from principal coal producing points 
than it is to Covington, Louisville and 
Newport. Henry Burch, of Louisville, is 
attorney for the Board of Commerce. 


Altoona, Penn.—The Russet Coal Co., 
supplying a large tonnage for domestic 
use into Altoona, is now producing about 
350 tons per day, the entire output being 
hauled from the Buckhorn, where the mines 
are located, into Altoona by motor truck. 
The Russet company has started work on a 
new outside tramway one mile in length, 
which will shorten the truck haul to the 
city by’ four miles, or eight miles on a 
round trip. The company is also installing 
storage-battery locomotives. George W. 
Loudon is general manager. 


Toledo, Ohio—Considerable activity was 
shown at the Toledo docks of the Hocking 
Valley and Toledo & Ohio Central railroads 
during the week ending Nov. 16. The 
Hocking Valley docks handled 140,000 tons 
during the week, as compared with 126,000 
tons the previous week. The total handled 
by the docks since the opening of naviga- 
tion is 4,390,371 tons. The Toledo & Ohio 
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Central R.R. handled 62,000 tons during 
the same week, as compared with 61,006 
tons the previous week. The total handled 
rt the opening of navigation is 1,136,742 
ons. 


Louisville, Ky.—Evidence in the case of 
the Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion against the Illinois Central and other 
railroads connecting the western Kentucky 
field with northern, western and _ south- 
western markets has been completed and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set Dec. 22 as the date for the oral argu- 
ment to be held in Louisville. By this 
proceeding the western Kentucky operators 
hope to_be able to get into the markets 
indicated on the same levels as to freight 
rates as their competitors, especiaily in 
southern Illinois. 


Lexington, Ky.—Kentucky produced 25,- 
292,767 tons of coal in 1916, an increase 
of 4,019,098 tons over the previous year, 
according to the report of C. J. Norwood, 
Chief Inspector of the Department of 
Mines. This showing gives Kentucky rank 
as fifth in the list of coal-producing states. 
There are 500 mines, employing approxi- 
mately *35,000 men. During the last year 
there were fifty-three fatalities. Letcher 
County takes first rank, the various fields 
showing as follows: Northeastern, 10,653,- 
907 tons; western, 7,727,428 tons, and south- 
eastern, 6,911,432 tons. 


_ St. Louis, Mo.—Three municipal coal sta- 
tions have been opened in small portable 


buildings. Ten more are to be opened. The 
cost of coal, including freight, is to be 
$3.47% a ton. It will be sold at 14a a 


bushel, in lots of not to exceed five bushels 
at a time, and the purchaser will have to 
make his own delivery. The St. Louis Coal 
Club, at a meeting at the Annex Hotel, ap- 
proved the plan to sell coal to the poor at 
cost, but disapproved of the method of dis- 
tribution. They advocated distribution 
through the charity organizations and 
offered the use of their yards for storage. 


_ Chester, Penn,—Thousands of families 
in this city and adjoining sections are with- 
out coal, the Delaware County fuel com- 
mission declared, and despite the promise 
of relief made by Fuel Director Potter the 
district is suffering more severely than at 
any time since the shortage was evident. 
A ‘war meeting” of the dealers has been 
held and a demand that strong pressure 
be brought to bear to relieve the fuel 
famine. Most of the large industries have 
thousands of tons stored up in their yards 
and are in no immediate danger. Smaller 
concerns are perturded over the abnormal 
conditions. 


Coiumbus, Ohio—Under a ruling of the 
Ohio Supreme Court which has just been 
made, the Black Diamond Co., operating a 
railroad in Washington County, Ohio, for 
the purpose of serving its own mines, will 
be compelled to give car service to other 
mines along its line. Litigation arose over 
its refusal to give such service after pur- 
chasing the line of railroad in question, 
on the ground that the road was private 
property. The Attorney General prosecuted 
the suit, asking that the company either 
be compelled to give service to other mine 
operators or that it be ousted from_the 
privileges of its corporate charter in Ohio. 


Altoona, Penn.—Jn the campaign for the 
conservation of coal on the Middle Division 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., N. W Smith, 
superintendent, is pursuing a unique and 
interesting plan. Both firemen and engi- 
neers are writing their own opinions as to 
how coal may be saved, and there is an 
interesting rivalry in evidence as to the 
least number of shovels of coal necessary 
between Harrisburg and here. According 
to records on file, a total of 248 shovelfuls 
ot coal were used. On one section, a 
distance of 48 miles and another of 64 miles 
were covered without the use of any coal. 
The new record made Nov. 16 is 132 miles, 
using 214 shovelfuls of coal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis coal dealers, 
under orders of the St. Louis Coal Com- 
mittee, are now making daily reports of 
coal on hand at beginning of day, receipts 
in tons, disbursements in tons, coal on hand 
at end of day, coal in transit, coal sold at 


yards, total amount delivered and_ unfilled 
orders. With each load of coal delivered 
must go a scale ticket with the name of 


the field from which the coal was obtained 
stamped or written in ink on it. The fields 
to be specified are Big Muddy, Carterville, 
Middle Grade, Mt. Olive and Standard. 
Dealers must register and receive permits. 
Consumers using more than one carload a 
week are also required to register. Coal 
men have been asked by the committee 
to organize in three groups—operators and 
jobbers, retail track dealers and wagon 
load dealers. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Mild weather eases a condition which 


would otherwise be acute. Little improve- 
ment in transportation, which is the key to 
the entire situation. Nowhere does the sup- 
ply appear to equal the demand. 


Anthracite—Shipments, especially to tide- 


water, show little improvement. Only by 
extreme exertion can retailers even ap- 
proximate keeping up with their orders. 


Many yards are bare and little coal is to 
be had. What coal is moving outside of 
contract obligations is quickly gobbled up 
by dealers anxious to secure even a small 
supply. So low have run the receipts of 
coal that in many instances drivers, sales- 
men and collectors have been laid off, the 
dealer preferring to take his chances of 
securing help when necessary and cutting 
down immediate expenses to keeping his 
help when business is so slack that this 
help is utterly nonproductive. The City 
of New York recently closed a sizable con- 
tract at a rather high price. The penalty 
clause in the specifications is here relied 


upon to cut down the actual price paid to’ 


a reasonable figure. It is reported in many 
places that receipts of coal have been great- 
er this season than a year ago, and it is 
consequently believed that many domestic 
consumers have considerable quantities in 
storage. This, however, does not appar- 
ently lessen demand, but it is thought that 
it will begin to do so by about the first of 
next January. The amount of anthracite 
already shipped to the Northwest doubtless 
appreciably exceeds the quantity sent to 
that region last year. 


Bituminous—The production of bitumi- 
nous coal appears to be more dependent 
upon car supply than upon labor, although 
labor is doubtless scarce, Reports are 
heard from many lacalities that coal pro- 
ducers would be glad to sell fuel in the 
open market and at the government’s price, 
providing means of transporting it would 
be furnished by the purchaser. The car 
supply throughout the Indiana and Illinois 
field has been somewhat better recently, 
while in Pennsylvania districts it has been 
worse. Nowhere does this car supply ap- 
pear to equal the demand. As to sizes, 
grades and quality, as well as price, few 
questions are asked. The consumer is so 
anxious to receive fuel that he is willing 
to take almost anything that will burn. 
Less is heard nowadays of the offering of 
prices in excess of government regulations 
than was the case a few weeks ago. People 
are becoming reconciled to government 
regulation and are trying to make the best 
of .it. In several cities precautions have 
been taken to prevent suffering among do- 
mestic consumers. The dealer who sells in 
small lots is receiving particular attention. 
Also in many places single deliveries to 
householders seldom exceed one ton, and in 
some cases not more than one such delivery 
is made each ten days. The mild weather 
of the past week has done much to relieve 
and forestall actual suffering. Should it 
continue for a few weeks longer, there 
would be little danger of any great crisis 
this winter. The market is, however, taking 
the country as a whole, deluged with orders 
to such an extent that it is doubtful if 
deliveries on many of them can be made 
for weeks, or possibly even months, to come. 
With sufficient transportation to render 
possible continuous working of the mines, 
the present scarcity of fuel would soon be 
relieved. 

Lake Trade—Shipments of coal by Lake 
have been growing less from week to week 
for some time. This process will doubtless 
continue until Lake navigation closes. It 
is believed that already more fuel has pro- 
ceeded up-Lake than last year. The needs 
of the Northwest will thus be well cared 
for. During the past week many vessels 
after discharging iron ore proceeded up- 
Lake in ballast only, not waiting for coal 
loading. It has been urged that the season 
of navigation be prolonged as long as pos- 
sible, even to the employment of ice 
breakers. 


A Year Ago—Cold weather stimulates 
anthracite market, but situation well in 
hand. Growing confidence that high prices 
on bituminous are here to stay. Twelve- 
month contracts negotiated at close to rul- 
ing prices in spot market. ower tempera- 
tures force prices to. still higher levels in 
the Middle West. 


COAL AGE 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


Not since early July has the production 
of bituminous coal reached as high a point 
as during the week ended Noy. 10. The 
total output, including coal made into coke, 
is estimated at 11,300,890 net tons, an aver- 
age per working day of 1,883,482 tons. This 
was a gain of 4.7 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding week, and approaches the mark of 
1,902,864 tons per day set during the week 
ended July 14. 
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The large weekly output was the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the 
week’s production of beehive coke was not 
unusual. It is estimated that 615,432 net 
tons were produced by beehive ovens, an 
average of 102,572 tons per working day. 
Anthracite shipments were reported as 38,- 
775 cars, a figure still far below the level 
maintained during October. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED; 

District: Oct 20 Oct. 27 Nov. 3 Nov. 10 
Bituminous © ship- 

ments, 114roads 175,246 189,589 192,419* 201,540+ 
Anthracite — ship- 

42,590 42,338 31,314* 38,775t 


ments, 9 roads. . 
Beehive coke shi 
ments, 4roads.. 12,946 12,900 12,234* 12,634+ 
* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 
BUSINESS OPINIONS 


_ The Iron Age—tThe steel industry is mak- 
ing harder work than ever of its effort to 
meet war conditions, with an increasing 


handicap from fuel scarcity and transporta-— 


tion failures, and the limitation of output 
due to the conflicting purposes of those in 
authority from whom steel makers now 
take their orders. -Banking of blast fur- 
naces from coke shortages keep up and at 
Youngstown steel output at some plants has 
been cut nearly 50 per cent. 


Bradstreet’s—Governmental buying, the 
all overshadowing feature in trade and in- 
dustrial lines, makes for a very large vol- 
ume of business, irrespective of operations 
for civilian account and increasingly diverts 
production from non-essentials to those 
things that are urgently needed for the 
prosecution of the war. The sfream of busi- 
ness in ordinary channels runs quite freely, 
considering that the government has pref- 
erence in the matter of deliveries, but there 
is some evidence of conservatism and more 
or less uncertainty respecting the future 
trend of prices and the course of the stock 
market. 

Dry Goods Economist—Retailers in vari- 
ous centers, from Boston to Seattle, report 
steady gains, with marked improvement in 


collections of current accounts. In the 
principal centers money continues plenti- 
ful, though interest rates are firm. Securi- 


ties show somewhat greater strength on 
the New York Exchange. The new war 
taxes are beginning to engage public at- 
tention. In the aggregate they bid fair 
to make a substantial dent in the average 
income and thereby aid in curtailing the 
sale of luxury articles. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
—Diversity of demand was the feature of 
the week’s business in wool. Buying for 
Government orders and for civilian pur- 
poses continued in considerable volume. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 


distribution of dry goods is running ahead 
of the heavy shipments for the same period 
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a year ago. The total volume of road sales 


for both immediate and future deliveries 
has been in excess of the same week in 
1916. Merchants have been in the market 


in fewer numbers. Collections are well 


ahead. 
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Conditions only worse as season pro- 
gresses. A few rehandling concerns are 
selling for delivery inland, but otherwise 
no spot offerings. Interruptions in mining 
are frequent and car shortage serious. Poor 
dispatch at Hampton Roads and receipts 
here diminish in consequence. 


Bituminous—The weeks pass and still no 
appreciable relief for New England. A few 
rehandlers at ports like Boston, Providence 
and Portland are selling limited tonnages 
to such consumers as need fuel. within a 
short period, and for the present the price, 
f.o.b. cars, is based on contract prices f.o.b, 
vessel, plus the Government rate of freight 
and other charges. Such plants, however, 
seem practically the only sources of free 
coal at this writing. No quotations are 
made, but it is assumed that prices for such 
delivery are not far from $8@8.50 per gross 
ton. It is next to impossible to arrange for 
more than a small shipment on this basis 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. If 
transportation on which the rehandlers de- 
pend for current supply should be curtailed 
to any degree, then it is likely that free 
coal now to be had would quickly disappear, 

A good deal is heard about New England 
movement being given priority in a limited 
way after Lake navigation ceases. Already 
shipments to the Northwest are said to be 
decreasing, but no corresponding increase 
to this territory is thus far observed. 

Hampton Roads dispatch is slower than 
for some weeks past. Practically every 
coastwise bottom meets with delay in load- 
ing and there are extreme cases even today, 
when expensive ships are detained a fort- 
night or more awaiting coal. The Tidewater 
Coal Exchange is now in full operation, yet 
there is no speeding up that New England 
buyers can notice. No free coal is heard 
from either f.o.b. Norfolk or in cargoes on 
a delivered basis; it is the utmost a shipper 
can do to keep supplied the consumers who 
have contracts, 

The order suspending priority to the 
Northwest from Midnight on Sunday, Nov. 
18, to midnight on Monday, Nov. 19, seems 
to have accomplished little for this territory. 
Restrictions as to destination of cars must 
also be dealt with and New England should 
have a real priority order that would give 
consumers better deliveries on their con 
tracts of many months’ standing. : 

There is beginning to be comment here 
over the heavy movement of coal to the 
Northwest through the instructions of the 
Priority Board. Reliable figures show that 
the tonnage of bituminous shipped up the 
Lakes this year aggregates about 375,000 
tons in. excess of that of 1916, anthracite 
making about the same showing. It ap- 
pears therefore that in taking care of the 
Northwestern section the Priority Board 
gave that area more coal than had been 
shipped there last year. Most of this coal 
works its way inland from Duluth and 
Superior, while a liberal proportion of it 
goes into Canada. It begins to be sus- 
pected that the operation of priority was 
not so much to look out for the people of 
the Northwest who doubtless needed no 
more coal than they gt last year as it was 
to give return hauls to the railroads from 
the Lake ports. 

This past season the heavy saipments of 
ore down the Lakes have brexen all rec- 
ords, and as all this ore comes to ports like 
Toledo, Sandusky, Ashtabula, Cleveland, 
and others, for transshipment into Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, it is quite natural the 
railroads should want \eturn loads of coal 
in their cars on their northward movement 
to the Lakes. It is vbhvious that such 
movement both ways would be much more 
attractive for the railroads than movement 
to Néw England, for instance, and coal 
men here are querying whether it is alto- 
gether for the interest of the coal-concum- 
ing public to have such situations handled 
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from the purely railroad point of view. In 
other words, coal consumers in this terri- 
tory have been injured without really 
knowing the cause of the difficulty. 

Anthracite—Shipments are as discourag- 
ing as ever, particularly at Tidewater. 
Movement has been extremely slow and 
only through much exertion in every direc- 
tion can retailers in the cities keep up with 
the demand. The weather has been mild, 
otherwise the situation would be very 
serious. 

The first local fuel committee report in 
New England to receive official sanction 
was that for Boston made public Nov. 14. 
A maximum retail price of $9.50 for stove 
and $8.50 for pea per ton of 2000 Ib. was 
fixed, the price for stove also applying to 
broken, egg and chestnut, whether red ash 
or white. 

For the benefit of thoes who buy in small 
quantities and who will provide their own 
receptacles and transportation from the 
retail yards, 67 coal depots have been 
established, covering every section of the 
city. At these depots maximum prices as 
follows are charged: For stove, llc. for 
25 Ib., 22c. for 50 lb., and pro rata up to 
$8.80 per ton, which is the maximum price. 
For pea the price is fixed at 20c. for 50 lb., 
and pro rata up to $8 per ton. Except for 
the latter feature and for the price on red 
ash the newly approved prices are the same 
that Boston retailers have charged for 
more than a year, although costs on all 
sides have increased materially. ~ 

The Boston fuel committee has taken a 
very fair position, explaining to the public 
in detail some of the conditions that bear 
down hard on the dealer. It was_ noted 
that about as many coal dealers made less 
than 25c. per net ton as made more than 
that amount, and that 25c. per net ton did 
not impress the committee as an unreason~ 
able profit. “After all,” said the committee, 
“the greatest need of this community is 
sufficient coal. The question of price is 
substantial, but the question of supply is 
all-important.” The public was advised 
that the prices fixed could only be tentative 
and temporary and that as_ conditions 
_ shanged the committee would try to meet 

them. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite supplies low and several yards 
ure without coal. No surplus at the load- 
ing docks. City departments closing small 
contracts at good prices. No free bitumi- 
neus to be had here. Many plants running 
low and the B.R.T. asks permission to stop 
heating cars during rush hours. 


Anthracite—The efforts of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration forces to relieve the shortage 
at this harbor and to increase the receipts 
of New York City dealers have not as yet 
shown results. Coal is not moving in larger 
quantities and there are several yards prac- 
tically closed so far as deliveries are con- 
cerned, although the employees continue to 
report for work each day, the dealer not 
knowing just when a loaded barge may tie 
up at his dock. 

Conditions at the various loading docks 
are tense. There is no surplus, all of the 
coal, whether company or individual prod- 
uct, being already under purchase before 
its arrival. Operator's are not taking any 
new orders unless those already on their 
books are filled. ' 

The agreement entered into between the 
operators’ and miners’ representatives 
whereby the mine workers will receive in- 
ereases ranging from 15 to 44 per cent, 
provided Dr. Garfield permits the advance 
to be added to the price of coal, was no 
surprise to most local coalmen, but they 
are not entirely of the opinion that the 
entire increase will be added to wholesale 
prices. It was thought by some that Dr. 
Garfield will make the operators shoulder 
a portion of the proposed increase which it 
is estimated amounts to about 45c. per ton. 

Because of the failure to get sufficient 
eoal to meet all demands the retail dealers 
are doing their best to alleviate the condi- 
tions by making part-ton deliveries, except 
in the case of large consumers, and then 
only where it is imperative that a large 
tonnage is absolutely necessary, Most 
yards are clean of domestic coals, while the 
dealers have orders on their books calling 
for many thousand tons. Special attention 
is being paid to the cellar dealer and it 
has been suggested that if these dealers 
cannot get sufficient coal to take care of 
the small buyer that city-owned yards be 
established and that coal be sold in bag 
lots of from 50 to 100 Ib. r¢ 

The stringency of the market is being 
felt by the various city departments and 
efforts are being made to close contracts 
for the monthly needs of several of the 
departments. One contract closed last week 
was for nearly 8000 tons of rice coal for 
delivery during December at $6.97 per ton. 
This contract was let under the standard 
specfications calling for heavy penalties. 


COAL AGE 


The local Fuel Administrators are keeping 
close tabs on the amount of coal received 


by the dealers and are watching its dis- 
tribution. Hoarders, they say, will be 
quickly dealt with. 

The steam sizes are in good demand with 


little to be had. 
ably, much depending upon 
of the buyer and the price at which the 
jobber has already contracted. Mine quota- 
tions for Buckwheat No. 1 vary from $4.25 


Quotations vary consider- 
the urgency 


to $4.50; rice from $3.25 to $3.40, and 
barley from $2.25 to $2.35. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, at the jower ports are as fol- 
lows: 

Circu’ar Individual 
Brokeny=oecau > : $5.95 $6.70 
Keg see ee ee 2 BD 6.60 
Stove...... CI hss 6.10 6.85 
Chestnut acne dean rae20 6.95 
Peat: 5 #70 2 dew’ fe) 
Bilkent trict. oo. 3.95(@,4.65 5.50 6.00 
Rice see rire 3.40(@3.60 4.50@4.75 
Barletee cetera.» 2.90@3.15 3.30@3.50 
Boiler Erichal stan shy Bee LO er 0) De 
Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 


per ports are generally 5c. higher on 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The ruling of the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator whereby jobbers are permitted 
to add a 15c. commission to coal they con- 
tracted for previous to the fixing of prices 
by the President has had no appreciable 
effect on the spot coal market here. Con- 
ditions respecting that phase of the situa- 
tion show no change. There is no _ spot 
coal to be had here and consumers without 
contracts and those who are more fortunate 
in having closed contracts early in the year, 
are swarming the wholesale offices every 
day. In fact it is a surprise to some dealers 
that many plants have not suspended oper- 
ations until the coal supply improves. Some 
betterment is looked for shortly now that 
the Lake season is about over. 

Contract coal-movement is good and most 
consumers are getting sufficient coal to 
keep their plants going but long hours of 
operation require considerable more coal. 

That the public service corporations are 
beginning to feel the stringency of condi- 
tions is apparent from the application of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission that it be permitted to dis- 
continue heating its cars during the rush 
hours. The application is now under con- 
sideration and hearings have been held. 
Still another effort to conserve fuel is the 
order of Dr. Garfield curtailing the light- 
ing of many electric signs along Broadway 
except at certain hours. 

Operators of mines of central Pennsyl- 
vania are anxiously waiting for a decision 
from the Washington authorities with re- 
gard to a revision of prices. Production 
is greatly hindered by car shortage which 
continues to run from 30 to 50 per cent. 
The railroads also require more coal. 

Bunker demands are not as brisk inas- 
much as most vessels instead of waiting 
at this harbor for supplies go to one of 
the Southern loading ports and then pro- 
ceed to their destinations. 

Buyers from New England are numerous 
here but few sales are made. Most of 
them come to this city for the purpose of 
hurrying shipments. 


ac- 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shortage unabated. Some see 
relief by Jan. 1. Reports of hoarding con- 
flict. New retail prices. Doubt as to set- 
tling of wage dispute. Control of bucket 
trade arranged. Bituminous situation does 
not improve. Shortage serious. Car supply 
prime factor. Many contracts to expire 
soon. P 


Anthracite—If it were not for each week’s 
increased demand, it would be possible to 
report that progress has been made during 
the last few days. Only the moderate 
weather has prevented a serious situation 
Coal is arriving in greater quantities, but as 
it is hauled away promptly there is no 
change in the appearance of the yards. Ap- 
parently all consumers are trying to replace 
each ton consumed, so that their piles will 
not diminish. 


Some interests seem to think if ordinary 
demands can be met up to Jan. 1, without 
the occurrence of severe weather before 
then, there will be some letting up of the 
pressure. Those people who have laid in ex- 
cess stocks will by that time cease their 
efforts to accumulate more coal than they 
will need. However, this makes no allow- 
ance for congested rail movement which 
will likely reach its maximum by that time. 
There are reports of the motive power of 
the roads being in bad shape on account of 
a scarcity of shop labor to keep up neces- 
sary repairs, 
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The state coal controller has complete au- 
thority to supervise coal distribution in a 
manner to prevent householders from buy- 
ing beyond their immediate needs. No one, 
however, will predict how this ruling can be 
carried out. The chairman of the local fuel 
insists that coal has not been 
hoarded here to any extent. The immens= 
increase in the industrial population 1s a 
large factor in the increased consumption. 
In one suburban section dealers claim there 
are 1000 more buyers of coal than this time 


last year. The extent of hoarding will prob- 
ably not be known, but every retailer has 
personal knowledge of at least a few cases 


where people claiming to be almost out of 
coal had so much that delivery could only 
be made with difficulty. 


Despite big production there are many 
empty coal yards in the city and every 
dealer is swamped with business. Many of 
them are refusing additional orders, while 


others are caring for trade only in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The scarcity in 
West and South Philadelphia (Pennsylvania 
R.R. deliveries) is still acute, with some 
tendency to improvement, but the car situ- 
ation has delayed any marked progress. On 
the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. tracks ship- 
ments have been fair, but if present plans 
are successfully carried out, the improve- 
ment on both roads will be noticeable before 
the end of the month. 

There has been considerable retrenchment 
in the retail trade. Many dealers have laid 
off drivers, taking a chance of getting others 
when coal comes. A number of them are 
dispensing with their salesmen, while few 
have use for collectors. More cash sales are 
being made than ever before and the deal- 
ers are prompt in the payment of their ac- 
counts. One large company boasts that on 
the 20th it did not have one local October 
account due. 

One of the largest retail concerns an- 
nounces the following prices: Egg, $8.35; 
stove, $8.40; nut, $8.65, and pea, $7. The 
only change from the first two weeks of the 
month is an increase of 10c. per ton on pea 
coal. The highest prices recorded are those 
of a firm dealing almost entirely in indepen- 
dent coal. One dealer, in West Philadel- 
phia, announced that as he has no coal to 
sell he has no prices to offer. This concern 
has had no coal for the two weeks covering 
the period set by the Government for com- 
puting prices. 

The trade calmly received the announce- . 
ment from Washington that the miners and 
operators had about reached an agreement 
in their wage conference. There was nu 
doubt at any time that the miners would re- 
ceive an increase, but inasmuch as the 20) 
per cent. agreed upon between the two in- 


.terests is contingent upon the Fuel Adminis- 


tration granting an increase in the mine 
prices of coal, there seems likely to be some 
delay before the new scale will become ef- 
fective. In the event of a wage increase 
being granted without an increase in mine 
prices it is believed that the few individual 
companies who have not as yet taken the 
full advantage of 75c. differential will lose 
no time in doing so. 

A means has been found whereby the 
bucket trade of coal peddlers can be regu- 
lated. There is a city ordinance providing 
that coal sold in quantities less than a ton 
or its fractions must be sold by the bushel 
of 75 lb. This matter thus hinges on the 
enforcement of the law and the city au- 
thorities will willingly codperate to that end 


Another plan is the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Warriner, of the Lehigh Coal and Nav- 
igation Co., to establish a fuel stock where 
the peddler can be reasonably sure of get- 
ting a supply for his customers. ‘This is 
hoped to be accomplished by the coal com- 
mittee designating a certain number of cars 
to be set aside in coal yards of the regular 
dealers in various sections of the city. 


Much confusion was caused this week by 


-the frequent changes in the embargoes of 


the railroad companies. Monday afternoon 
the Pennsylvania R.R., after having been 
open for coal only 10 days, notified the ship- 
pers another embargo would be placed that 
evening. The next day it was reported the 
embargo had been cancelled to the exteni 
that shipments would be received from con- 


_ necting lines when destined to Philadelphia 


only ; all other points to remain embargoed 
until further notice. Following this, the en- 
tire restriction was lifted, but in the mean- 
time connecting roads had notified shippers 
of embargoes laid by the Pennsylvania and 
much confusion resulted. The Baltimore & 
Ohio embargo via Park Junction has also 
been removed. 


As to sizes, egg and stove are short and 
will continue so until the Government's 
requisitions are greatly reduced. Chestnut 
and pea are easier and are gladly accepted. 
The steam sizes are very active and prices 
range about as quoted last week. Buck- 
wheat sells from $4 to $4.25; rice, $3 to 
$3.25; barley, $2 to $2.25, and culm of ordi- 
nary preparation, 55c. , 
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The prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. mines 
for line shipment and f.o.b, Port Richmond 
for Tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken...... $4.55 $5.70 Buck.. $2.90 $3.50 
Weg eo 4.45 5.75 Rice..... 2.40 3.40 
Stove 4.70 6.00 Barley.... 1902'S 
Nut 4.80 6.05 Boiler... PRai Ate wie enlist] 
Pea 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—There is no improvement in 
the situation and a serious shortage still 
exists. The greatest sufferers are the 
smaller industries, as the public utility 
plants and the larger manufacturers most- 
ly have fair stocks ahead. In the ship-~ 
ping offices there is an almost continuous 
string of callers who implore for coal, claim- 
ing their plants will have to close down. 
Beyond regretting their inability to help 
them, the shippers confess themselves help- 
less. ‘the chief difficulty continues to be 
the car supply and, until this is improved, 
nothing in the way of increased production 
can be accomplished. 

Of course, the labor supply is not inereas- 
ing, but in a way, is adequate to meet the 
working time of a good many mines. How- 
ever, if the car supply was even 90 per cent. 
sufficient, the labor shortage would appear 
much more acute. As it is, when a mine is 
at times given a good run of empties, the 
labor to be had is not equal to the demand. 
Some of the leading mining officials have of 
late been calling attention to the serious 
effect of the labors of propagandists, who 
are secretly working with partial success 
among the foreign element to reduce pro- 
duction. 

Some districts still report that the new 
wage agreement, with penalty clause, re- 
mains unsigned by the men, but they are 
gradually coming into line and it is hoped 
to bring them all around eventually. 

There is some doubt if the expiration of 
many contract agreements on Jan. 1 will 
have the effect of throwing any spot coal 
on the market, as it is felt that between the 
Government orders and railway fuel re- 
quirements, together with the remaining 
contract business, there will still not be suf- 
ficient coal to go around. As it now stands 
there is little if any coal to be had at the 
Government price of $2.45 per net ton. 

There continues to be much discussion 
over the matter of priority orders and 
many arguments pro and con are heard. 
There is a strong feeling that the coal men 
themselves with their years of experience 
are fully able to distribute the limited sup- 
ply to the best advantage. However, the 
priority instructions are being strictly com- 
plied with insofar as is possible. 


BALTIMORE 


Situation here, under the worst trans- 
portation conditions experienced in years, 
is tense, as demand increases and supplies 
lighten. Consumers burning any kind of 
fuel they can secure. Anthracite situation 
unsettled. Fuel administrator still missing. 


Bituminous—Under transportation con- 
ditions ,;which at times cut off this city for 
several days with hardly a pound of hard 
coal and with the receipts of bituminous so 
poor that not one-fifth of even urgent con- 
tract demands are being met, the trade here 
is facing a serious situation. Appeals for 
fuel are pouring in on all classes of coal 
men, and for the most part are unanswered@, 
Many large industries are among those des- 
perately short of stocks, and they are tak- 
ing any kind of coal they can get without 
question as to quality. 

A part of the coal that manages to come 
through to the Tidewater pool has not been 
up to standard and has been ordered out of 
the pooling arrangement. This coal, how- 
ever, is now allowed to be sold at Govern- 
ment figures or to be delivered on contracts 
at higher figures direct from shipper to 
consumer. Any such coal is now eagerly 
gobbled up. Some of the plants here that 
cannot get soft coal have recently entered 
the purchasing field for the small sizes of 
anthracite that are not ordinarily burned 
here. Thus some buckwheat, rice and 
barley coal has been distributed to plants 
that have equipped themselves with special 
blowers for burning this fuel. 


Anthracite—Pending the appointment of 
a fuel administrator and official action set- 
ting profit margins, ete., the hard-coal men 
dole out by the quarter and half ton, or 
sometimes a whole ton at a time to some 
especially good customer, the little stock 
he may still have in his yard. Some are 
without even little stocks. Many dealers 
here have seen from a week to ten days go 
past without receiving a pound of coal. 
Much coal awheel is still tied up between 
the mines and this city. 

With colder weather apparently ready 
to descend, there is a genuine alarm felt 
at the outlook. Several local coal men 
went to Philadelphia recently to attend 
the meeting at Waidner’s Hall for the pur- 
pose of launching in strong fashion the 


COAL AGE 


new Atlantic States Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation, which was originally worked out 
in Washington by the Washington and 
Baltimore coal exchange officials and later 
sanctioned by the New York retailers. The 
move will be made national in scope. Plans 
advanced to the Government for what were 
considered a reasonable profit margin and 
regulation for hard-coal retailers, appar- 
ently went awry, and the move to organize 
more thoroughly was decided upon. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


No change can be reported this week in 
any direction. Three dollars is still the 
rate on barges from Hampton Roads to 
Boston and $2.50 the corresponding rate 
on steamers, but these quotations are only 
nominal because loading conditions do not 
permit new charters at this writing. 

For New York loading, barges for Long 
Island Sound ports-are still quotable at 
$1.10 to $1.25, with few takers on accouna 
of the difficulty in getting bottoms accepted 
by shippers. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Decreased coal production owing to rail- 


road congestion. Offerings of coal at mine, 
subject to cars being furnished by buyer. 


There is still less coal, but apparently 
a better distribution, and perhaps less hard- 
ship to consumers. The railroads are badly 
congested, yards and sidings being full of 
cars loaded with coal and coke. ‘There is 
no difficulty any more about buying coar 
on account of the price. Operators would 
be glad to sell coal at the set price if it 
could be moved, and any buyer who can 
take care of the movement can place his 
order. 

The steel mills at Youngstown, which re- 
cently secured priority orders at Washing- 
ton, haye secured considerable relief, and 
while they are not operating all depart- 
ments in full, are doing much better than 
ten days ago. Much of their coal is person- 
ally conducted. The Duquesne Light Co., 
the chief distributor of current in this dis- 
trict, which carried large advertisements in 
the daily papers to buy coal at the set 
price, now has an arrangement in good 
working order, whereby three days each 
week it can run solid trains from its mine 
to its plant, thus operating the mine full 
and providing thereby three-fourths of its 
requirements, 

Throughout the district loadings, both 
Lake and commercial, have been lighter 
in the past few days than for many weeks, 
and there is no hope of improvement un- 
til some means can be found for relieving 
the congestion on the railroads. There is 
danger of conditions growing worse before 
they are better, as winter weather would 
play havoe with the railroads in their pres- 
ent condition. Lake shipments have already 
decreased to such an extent that their en- 
tire stoppage at the close of the season 
promises less relief than was expected. 

The movement of coal in the open mar- 
ket has been extremely light. We continue 
to quote slack at $2.20@2.35, mine-run 
at $2.45@2.60, and screened at $2.70@2.85, 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, the 
higher price being on sales made by job- 
bers. 


BUFFALO 


Some regulation-price coal but no general 
improvement in the bituminous trade. Car 
shortage said to be worst of all now. An- 
thracite moving fast by Lake; local demand 
less, 

Bituminous—Some of the jobbers now re- 
port that they are getting a little coal at 
Government prices, but the entire amount is 
small, whether obtained in that way or on 
contract. The difficulty is largely on ac- 
count of the lack of cars. While the trade 
does not give up the idea that the regula- 
tion price has cut down the movement, it is 
admitted that coal would now move at a 
pretty good rate if there were cars enough 
to carry it. No other scheme will bridge 
over the difficulty till the railroads move 
the coal as it is mined. The consumers are 
anxious, but not in distress. 

An unusual effort is making to keep in 
touch with the authorities, as much with 
the idea, however, that a modification of the 
present policy may be made as of anything 
else. The belief that the fixing of price was 
not the way to surmount the difficulty has 
always been held by the coal men. If the 
miners and railroads cannot be brought up 
to a better efficiency, it does not matter 
much what else is done. 

Several towns in this section are short 
of coal, but the Buffalo officials claim to 
have a good supply in sight and are not 
worrying. Stories of factories ready to 
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close on account of lack of fuel are not so 
numerous as formerly, though few concerns 
have a large supply. It is felt that certain 
changes in the situation are not only neces- 
Sary to the success of Government control, 
but that they are going to be made soon. 
Consequently the temper of the trade im- 
proves somewhat. 

The quotations per net ton, f.o.b. Cuffalo, 
remain as follows: 


Slack — Lump 
Pittsburgh: 037 ons aa ne ae ee go Te Sees 
Bessamietie - vets eee TS et Sd) 4.20 
Atlegheny Valley) osu. 0 eee 3.60 4.10 


The movement of smithing and cannel 
is light and asking prices vary widely, but 
the jobber is allowed to ask from $1 to 
$2 over the regulation price. Cannel com- 
petes with anthracite and sometimes sells 
close to its price. 

Anthracite—Independent jobbers are do- 
ing something of a trade in anthracite, all 
dependent on the amount that they can ob- 
tain. They ship what they can to Canada. 
where the price limit troubles them less 
than it does here. The continued mild 
weather has reduced the city demand, 
though the number of consumers who claim 
to be out is rather large. The local fue) 
administrator is making a survey of the 
city and sends a policeman to all houses 
claimed to be without coal. If the claim is 
correct, some is at once furnished. In this 
way the bogus reports of distress are cut out 
and the coal goes where it is needed. Not 
till the Lakes close, however, will the city 
supply be ample. 

The amount moving by Lake is increas- 
ing, the large shippers being very active. 
For the week the amount to domestic ports 
was 136,900 net tons, of which 65,700 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 38,400 tons 
for Milwaukee, 32,000 tons for Chicago and 
800 tons for Port Huron. 

Tonnage is a little hard to get, as the 
ore carriers. mostly rush back light for an- 
other cargo and grain is arriving slowly. 
Duluth pays 50c. freight, Chicago 85c. and 
Milwaukee $1. Most of the coal is shipped - 
on contract, 


Small tonnages of ‘‘smithing”’ coal are 
finding their way to this market. Recent 
quotations are $6@6.25 per gross ton, with 
not too much stress on quality. This, to- 
gether with the more or less free move- 
ment of coke from ovens in this vicinity 
to points far off, is a commentary on tht 
absence of any regulating order that will 


apply. Several anthracite barges are now 
customarily loading coke for Ne York, 
and, needless to say, the movement of the 


barges is not accelerated thereby. 


TORONTO 


Little coal coming forward. Many yarde 
empty and dealers refusing orders, Im- 
provement expected after close of naviga- 
tion. 

Only small quantities of coal have ar- 
rived from the mines lately. Consequently 
many yards are empty and dealers are re- 
fusing orders. These conditions are regarded 
as merely temporary, and because of large 
shipments to Upper Lake points before the 
close of navigation. .It is anticipated that 
coal will be coming in freely before the 
end of the month. 

Prices are unchanged and owing to the 
action of the coal controller, likely to re- 
main steady. Quotations for best grades 
per short ton are as follows: Retail anthra- 
cite, stove, nut and grate, $9.50; pea, $8.50; 
bituminous steam, $9, slack, $8 to $8.50; 
domestic lump, $10; cannel, $11; wholesale 
f.o.b., cars at destination, three-quarter 
lump, $7 to $7.50; slack, $6.85 to $7. 


DETROIT 
Demand for steam coal continues strong, 


with supply limited. Weather conditions 
ease domestic trade. Anthracite supply 
short. Lake shipments shrink. 


Bituminous—Inquiries for steam coal are 
maintained in large volume while supply 
shows no perceptible improvement, accord- 
ing to jobbers. There appears to be a 
more cheerful sentiment in the market, how: 
ever, perhaps due to action of the Michigan 
coal administrator, in announcing that job- 
bers who had bought coal on contract, prior 
to Aug. 21, at prices higher than thos? 
fixed by the Government, will be permitted 
to sell this stock at a price approved by 
the coal administrator and not to exceed 
in amount the contract purchase price, with 
a 15-cent commission. 

Jobbers say no free coal can be found 
on tracks in or around Detroit and that they 
are meeting with disappointment in their 
search for coal in mining districts that 
can be bought at the Government’s mine 
prices. The coal reaching the local market 


-is said to be practically all stock applying 


on contracts made before the Government’s 
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mine prices were effective. Some of the 
larger consumers in the local market are 
reported to have acquired considerable of 
a reserve from the delivery of such con- 
tract stock. Smaller concerns, however, 
are working along on a hand-to-mouth basis 
with little assurance of continued supply. 

Indian summer temperatures during the 
last week have given important assistance 
to the Detroit coal administrator in reduc- 
ing the pressure from household consum- 
ers and affording opportunity for distribu- 
tion over a larger area of the coal on hand. 
As deliveries are made in quantities of one 
ton or even less, an interval of severely 
cold weather would speedily bring urgent 
appeals for additional fuel. 


Anthracite—The movement of anthracite 
into Detroit is still much below normal. 
Stocks in many retailers’ yards are low, 
and in others exhausted. Domestic con- 
sumers accustomed to the use of anthra- 
cite have not all been able to obtain it even 
through the fuel administration depart- 
ment and quite a number were supplied 
with bituminous mine run or other fuel. 


Lake Trade—With the close of navigation 
on the Lakes, probably less than six weeks 
distant, shipments by boat are: steadily 
diminishing. Many vessels made the up- 
bound trip without cargo during the week. 


COLUMBUS eine 


The coal trade in Ohio is slightly easier. 
Domestic demand is still strong, but warm 
weather has been helping some. Production 
fairly good. 


The coal trade in Ohio has been slightly 
easier during the past week, due to con- 
tinued warm weather and a better move- 
ment from the mines to consumers. Steam 
users are getting sufficient fuel to operate 
from hand to mouth, and little inconve- 
nience has been caused. Prospects are for 
a continuation of present conditions, unless 
a cold snap causes panic in the market. 

Retailers have been getting some coal, 
principally from the shipments when the 
‘priority order was raised by the federal 
fuel inspector. These have been used to 
take care of emergencies in the trade, in 
many instances after investigation by the 
county fuel committees. The rule is being 
followed to deliver only a small amount to 
each family in order that the available sup- 
ply will go around. Retail prices are firm 
at the levels which were established sev- 
eral weeks ago. There is a good demand 
for Pocahontas with stocks rather scarce. 
West Virginia splints are also in good de- 
mand and stocks are fairly ample. Anthra- 
cite is scarce and prices high. The most 
of the coal on the local market comes from 
the Hocking Valley, Jackson and Pomeroy 
Bend districts. 

Production is on the increase, as the car 
supply has been pretty good during the past 
week. The Hocking Valley is credited with 
80 per cent. of normal and the Jackson field 
also produced a good tonnage under the 
stimulus of higher prices. Pomeroy Bend 
reported about 70 per cent. output during 
the week. Eastern Ohio had a fair car 
supply and the output in that field is esti- 
mated at 65 per cent. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump..........$2.70 $3.05 ..... 
Inch and a quarter........ 2.70 3.05 $2.70 
"THrEO-GQUATLER s\. eke ses ss 2.70 3.05 Zz. 70 
Nptei. es ee Ae Cre 2.70 3.05 2.70 
pe rete e eet Sols ae fe2e720m 1 oa0s seri 
INGEN Gee eeeens vhs ea 4D 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack........ 2.20 2.70 2.20 
Gonrseslack.:. 4.02. .-.).+ 2420 2.70 2.20 

CINCINNATI 


Heavy demand with an inadequate sup- 
ply of fuel continues to prevail, many deal- 
ers being unable to meet emergency de- 


mands. Prices are now definitely fixed by 
the Government, but supply remains a 
question. 


While comparatively mild’ weather con- 
tinues in this vicinity, thus holding off the 
rush of small emergency orders which al- 
ways result from severe coid, the demand 
for both steam and domestic coal continues 
to run considerably in excess of the avail- 
able supply, as has been the case for some 
time. The continued heavy movement of 
coal to the Lakes prevents any consider- 
able amount being diverted to way points, 
such as Cincinnati, save when specifically 
so ordered to prevent distress. The com- 
paratively small amount remaining free for 
local use is not enough to permit of any 
reserve supply being accumulated. —_ 

The Government and state authorities in 
charge of the fuel situation promise relief 
when the Lakes are closed, but in the mean- 
time it is necessary to guide distribution 
accurately in order to keep industrial plants 
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supplied from day to day and to furnish 
domestic consumers with enough coal to 
prevent actual suffering. Prices are now 
enforced according to the mine figures fixed 
by the Government, plus the margins of 
profit computed; but in view of the limited 
supply of coal, the interest of the public 
is no longer concentrated on prices, but is 
rather directed at the necessity of getting 
fuel at any cost. 


LOUISVILLE 


Government price regulations reported 
greatly exceeded by wagon mine operators 
who demand prices obtained nearby at re- 
tail for car lots for shipment, Car supply 
full; labor short. 


What is described as a widespread prac- 
tice in evasion of the Fuel Administration 
price regulations is reported to be preva-~ 
lent among operators of the so-called wa- 
gon mines. These producers, it is said, 
are often able to obtain retail prices in 
nearby communities sometimes as much as 
a dollar above the Government schedule, 
and they are demanding equal prices from 
buyers of coal on track. There is said to 
be a growing belief that the Government 
will not take drastic steps to deal with 
this evasion. On the other hand, buyers 
representing industries which must have 
coal are reported to be paying the prices 
asked gladly, that being the only way many 
of them can obtain coal. They are willing 
to take the chance of incurring penalties 
in order to get fuel to keep their plants 
going. 

Except where such coal is concerned the 
distributing trade can buy none on the 
open market. The industrial demand is as 
insistent as ever, and conservation move- 
ments are not expected to make any differ- 
ence. There is a plentiful car supply re- 
ported, although some western Kentucky 
operators complain of an occasional short- 
age. Shortage of labor in the eastern and 
southeastern field, however, is said to be 
holding production down and to be respon- 
sible for empty coal cars sometimes stand- 
ing 48 hours on the switches. Mild weather 
is helping the retailers, and the domestic 
supply is somewhat easier though no stocks 
are being accumulated. 
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Production decreased on account of rail- 
road congestion. Better labor supply. Mar- 
ket largely nominal. 


The railroad congestion has grown much 
worse. The Monongahela division of the 
Pennsylvania is almost completely tied up, 
its sidings and yards congested, with little 
coke moving off the division and still less 
moving on. Movement over the B. & O. 
and P. & L. E. is restricted by the fact that 
these roads will not allow their cars to 
go off their tracks. 

Last week’s shipments are estimated at 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
average rate for recent weeks, and was de- 
cidedly insufficient to meet the needs of 
the blast. furnaces, Late last week the 
priority committee at Washington issued 
an order upon operators to ship furnace 
coke in preference to foundry coke, but this 
ean afford little relief to the blast furnaces, 
as normally foundry coke shipments are 
only about one-tenth the total. If the 
foundries do not get coke they may ask 
furnaces to suspend shipments of pig iron, 
and that is not the character of relief de- 
sired by furnaces. 

While a period of decreased car supply 
is not a good one in which to judge as 
to labor conditions, the general testimony is 
that the men are more willing to work 
full time than they were a few months 
ago, one important reason assigned being 
that many have subscribed liberally to Lib- 
erty bonds, particularly the second issue, 
and they desire to make extra money In- 
stead of simply making both ends meet. 

The market is largely nominal, on account 
of restricted output, and is quotable at the 
Government prices, $6 for furnace, $7 for 
foundry, $7.30 for crushed beehive and 
$6.50 for crushed by-product, per net ton 
at ovens. 


The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Nov. 10 at 315,808 tons, 
a decrease of 16,615 tons, and shipments 
at 302,768 tons, a decrease of 29,576 tons. 


Buffalo—The coke movement is pretty 
uniform, with everything coming in on con- 
tract, as the ovens still claim not to have 
any free coke to sell. The nominal price 
is $7 at the ovens for foundry and $6 for 
furnace and low grades, to which must be 
added $1.85 freight. It cannot be learned 
that the local furnaces are short of a 
supply, none of them having shut down. 
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All are running strong, Iron ore receipts 
by Lake continue heavy, being for the 
week 268,775 gross tons. 2 


2 
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Car supply a little better. Production in- 
creased. Market gorged with orders. Sell- 
ers besieged with requests, to assume addi- 
tional burdens. 


Two things only have saved the market 
from disaster the past week. One is that 
the railroads by constant effort and con- 
tinual and urgent requests, in some in- 
stances threats, have increased the car sup- 
ply available to the mines. The other is 
that the weather has remained open, there- 
by permitting considerable reduction in the 
use of coal both for domestic and steam 
purposes. The effect is noticeable, resulting 
in an increased production throughout the 
central and southwestern coal-producing 
fields. Almost every sales office has enough: 
orders on its books to run it for several 
weeks, and is compelled to decline the ac- 
ceptance of additional burden, until such a 
time as some chance is discernible of satis- 
fying the delayed orders. This is a direct 
result of labor disturbances, and insufficient 
supply of equipment. 

Another reason for operators and jobbers 
refusing to accept business for deferred 
shipment is the result of a recent ruling by 
fuel administrator Garfield, which in sub- 
stance, compels that orders be acknowledged 
at the Government price, thereby forcing 
the seller to fill the order at the now-fixed 
price regardless of when the order might 
be completed. The seller argues that there 
is no necessity for him to book ahead, and 
take any unnecessary chances, of future 
labor disturbances or change in price, and 
he therefore carries as small a list of orders 
as possible. 

Although the miners in convention at 
Kansas City last Tuesday—after an all- 
day’s session—rejected the automatic pen- 
alty clause, by a vote of 185 to 167, they are 
still at work, and have in a large measure 
almost completely overcome what promised 
to be distressing conditions, It is claimed 
that coal shipments have been moving daily 
in excess of the demand, and the trade at 
this time has assumed almost normal ap- 
pearance. The operators claim that if la- 
bor troubles can be averted the increased 
production will be of sufficient volume to 
meet the needs of that market. Through- 
out this territory the retail trade has been 
brisk, orders have been handled with rea- 
sonable promptness ; in fact, better than for 
some time past. In many instances, deal- 
ers have pooled their stocks to the advan- 
tage of all interested—thereby insuring the 
dealer who had no coal of some particular 
grade, a supply for his clientele from his 
neighbor’s stock. 

State Fuel Administrator Charles Web- 
ster, of Iowa, it is claimed, suggests that 
there are several railroads with lines in that 
state running passenger trains that can be 
discontinued for a short period, thereby sav- 
ing fuel, or rather putting passenger engines 
in the freight service, for the relief of the 
coal shortage, should it become more acute. 

No serious labor disturbances have been 
noted during the week in Indiana. The car 
supply continues to be the same as for sev- 
eral weeks past. Coal production could be 
materially increased with a fuller supply of 
cars. 

During the week five coal operators were 
served with Federal warrants, charged with 
conspiring to defeat the purpose of tne 
President’s proclamation, fixing the price 
of coal at Indiana mines. Deputies from 
the office of Mark Storen, Indianapolis, 
served the warrants. The men arrested in- 
clude Nick Schrupferman, Fred Schrupfer- 
man, William M. Stroebel, Archie C, Miller 
and L. J. Wolf, of Brazil. All are connected 
with the Cleveland Coal Co., which is al- 
leged to have been organized for the pur- 
pose of coming within the’*meaning of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s proclamation dealing with 
brokerage firms. 

The warrants charge that the defendants 
conspired to charge 15c. per ton more than 
the price fixed by the executive proclama- 
tion, but it is understood that the informa- 
tion in the hands of the Federal authorities 
show that in some instances the excessive 
amount assessed ran as high as $1 per ton. 


CHICAGO 


Demand seems unlimited, for both domes- 
tic and steam. 


The rigid regulatory measures of the Fuel 
Administrators is having its effect on the 
Chicago situation. Almost all free coal, and 
this is limited in amount, is being dis- 
tributed under the direction of State Fuel 
Administrator Williams. The principal de- 
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mand at this time is for domestic coal—the 
percentage of householders that have suffi- 
cient stock to carry them through the winter 
is limited to less than one-third. 

The fuel-ticket plan in vogue, made effec- 
tive by Cooke County Fuel Committee, for- 
bids the delivery to one person of more than 
10 days’ supply. The situation is more ten- 
able only by the fact that there has been 
a considerable improvement in the car sup 
ply, due to the now-prevailing clement 
weather. The improvement the past week 
is about 25 to 35 per cent. over that of a 
week ago, and still the mines in I[linois are 
not running on an average to exceed 65 per 
cent. full time, whereas with a full car sup- 
ply they could produce in excess to their 
rated capacity. 

Some of the most optimistic of the Chi- 
cago trade view the whole situation as dis- 
couraging. The Mastern producing districts 
are almost shut out of this market by rail- 
road disabilities, and the movement of coal 
in other directions, Anthracite, Pocahontas 
and New River are all moving into this 
market slowly, as embargoes are placed and 
lifted from time to time. Some dealers who 
continued throughout the spring and sum- 
mer months to take in all the coal that they 
could buy, disregarding all prices, now have 
some coal in stock, which they are able to 
move at a profit, and to the satisfaction of 
their customers. In such instances the price 
may be and no doubt is in excess of the 
present current price, but not beyond the 
price allowed to be charged by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. Hocking and eastern Ken- 
tucky is very scarce, and moving slowly into 
this market, with no indications of a fuller 
supply of these grades. > 

There was an order enforced during the 
week, emanating from the State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator’s office, prohibiting the display 
of electric signs before 7 p.m. and after 11 
p.m. This item alone, it is estimated, will 
save 40,000 tons of coal per year, and if a 
like policy was followed in other large man- 
ufacturing and distributing centers, wher3 
large electrical signs are plentiful, the sav- 
ing would be immense. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below, per net ton, f.o.b, cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee to receive no more anthracite 
after Dec. 1. No further price regulation 
orders. Supplies by Lake decrease. 


The promulgation of an order that no 
more anthracite would be allowed Mil- 
waukee consumers after Dec. 1 led to the 
shutting off of supplies to approximately 
100 small retailers this week. This means 
that many householders will have to resort 
to soft coal. Anthracite will be shipped to 
the interior, should any arrive after Dec. 
1. State Fuel Administrator Fitzgerald is 
of the opinion that by Jan. 1 anthracite 
coal will become so secarcé and expensive in 
the interior that bituminous coal will have 
to be substituted. 

Milwaukee consumers are pretty well 
stocked with coal. The president of the 
leading fuel company is authority for the 
statement that his company delivered to 
consumers during the six months ending 
Nov. 1, 1917, an amount of coal equal to 
the quantity delivered during the entire 
year ending Apr. 1, 1917. During the six 
months ending Nov. 1, 1917, retailers took 
away from the company’s yards 25,000 tons. 
more than they did during the same period 
last year. 

Under the direction of Fuel Administrator 
Fitzgerald, controllers in the various coun- 
ties in the state are conducting a survey 
which will reveal the exact amount of coal 
which will be needed to supply every fam- 
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ily in the state; also the amount on hand 
and how the quantity needed compares with 
last year’s tonnage. Following conferences 
with retailers in the rural districts there 
is a possibility that price readjustments will 
be made. 

Four cities in Wisconsin—Ashland, Hau 
Claire, Marinette and Wausau—have taken 
steps to supply fuel to citizens without 
profit, and several other places have the 
matter under advisement. Authority to do 
so was granted by an act of the Legislature 
inglgi 5s 

James A. Hannan has been appointed 
fuel administrator for Milwaukee County, 
with T. L. Coleman and Chester M. Bur- 
dick as. an advisory committee. They are 
to see that the government fuel regulations 
are enforced. 

The State Railroad Commission has al- 
lowed the railroads a raise averaging 8¢., 
but nowhere exceeding 15c. per ton on coal 
and coke shipped to and from points within 
Wisconsin. The rates are classed as emer- 
gency rates and will only apply for a period 
of one year. Not all soft coal rates in the 
state are settled. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
and the fuel administrators of states in the 
Northwest which are served by the Great 
Lakes, have joined in a petition to Secre~- 
tary of Commerce Redfield to cause all aids 
to navigation, such as lightships, buoys, 
stakes, etc., on the several lakes and their 
connecting channels to remain in position 
as long as possible this fall in order to 
lengthen the season of navigation and thus 
expedite the movement of coal which is re- 
tarded at the present time by a lack of 
coal cars. They also suggest the employ- 
ment of ice breakers to keep channels open 
to as late a date as possible. 

Receipts of coal by Lake have slowed 
down considerably, but with good weather, 
fully a month of navigation remains, Up 
to Nov. 15, the record stood: Hard coal, 
811,605 tons; soft, 2,730,109 tons; last year, 
hard, 718,520 tons: soft, %.288,117 tons. 


ST. LOUIS 


Continued mild weatne. has brought 
about easier conditions, although the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply of all coals 
with the exception of screenings from the 
Standard field, which are easier. Car short- 
age continues, with delayed movement. No 
Eastern coals. 


Continued warm weather has helped ma- 
terially to aid the local situation, which 
had the weather been seasonable, would 
have been somewhat critical. Car short, 
age seems to be getting worse on practically 
all roads. This is due to the fact that the 
railroads are not moving cars as promptly 
as would seem reasonable. Complaints are 
made at East St. Louis that hundreds: of 
cars are tied up there and are blocking 
the terminals, There are embargoes against 
cars going to certain parts of St. Louis 
on some roads on account of the failure of 
these roads to remove the empties. Several 
team tracks are congested with empty cars 
on account of the railroads being unable 
to get them _back to the originating line. 

This condition seems to be more local to 
terminal points than to the trunk lines, 
although on the trunk lines movement is 
not what might be expected, 

In the Carterville field the shortage ot 
mines, and the 
miners are not anxious to show a maximum 
tonnage per man from indications. 

The railroads are furnishing about 40 
per cent. equipment in this field and most of 
the coal seems to be taken by railroads or 
going on Government requisitions, little be- 
ing on the open market going to domestic 
consumers. 





Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
Steam lumpreere asec e $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.30 $3.10@3.25 
Domestic lump.......... 2,65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.380 3.10@3.25 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@?.25 
Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2°80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.45 
Stove. Scot eee oe 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.8) 3 10@3.25 
Ghestnut.vo eee 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
PEA Cw icecccserecws cre: 2-65@2. 80, 2165) 2-60) eee eee 2: 65@ 2.80 nee 
Washed egg.:....5..65.55  2,.63@2,80 sSu2ec e ee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Washed stove: ..........7 ° 2:65@2,80 7 ee) 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Washed nutes seme 2,65@2 580 oa) eee oo: aes 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Mine-rur one oe 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 
Screenings.............. 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
Washed slack....... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2:30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
; Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W.s Vai Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dom. lump. .$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3. 10@3.25 $2.60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 
Steam lump. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
nd pba 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2:60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
mall egg or 
nut....... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 2.45@2.60 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 
Screenings... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 2.10@2.25 2,10@2.25 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.50 
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In the Mt. Olive field the tonnage is 
pretty well taken up by contracts, although 
there has been a little free coal from this 
territory moving in the last few days. Car 
shortage here has also prevented the mines 
getting in full time. 

An example of how the car shortage af- 
fects some mines is shown at one of the 
operations in the Mt. Olive field this week. 
Enough cars were set in the night previous. 
At noon that day the switching crew ar- 
rived with enough cars to continue the 
day’s work, but when, within a quarter of 
a mile of the mine, the 12 o’clock whistle 
blew. The crew left the cars where they 
went back to the nearest town 
for lunch. When they returned at 1:30 
the miners had become tired waiting and 
had gone home. It would only have taken 
five minutes more of their time to set these 
cars in, and this mine produces between 
3000 to 4000 tons per day. This incident 
occurred on the Wabash R.R. 

In the Standard field the bulk of the 
tonnage still continues to go on railroad 
contracts and many of the mines that for- 
merly made mine run are now producing 
2-in. lump, which produces an unusual 
amount of screenings, so the screenings 
market is pretty well taken care of, al- 
though Standard lump coal is_ pretty 
scarce. On account of embargoes some 
sections are being offered more than they 
received formerly. 

The mines in this field, however, are not 
getting as much time on account of equip- 
ment as in other fields, and the tonnage 
of lump coming in is not taking care of 
the demand, although there is no suffering 
and many consumers are getting a little 
stock ahead. 

In the retail trade conditions are much 
easier, Nearly everybody has a little coal 
now and getting some ahead. This applies 
to the retail yards also and to some extent 
the steam plants. 

_ The country trade, however, is receiving 
little coal, with but slight promise of more, 
but if mild weather continues this will be 
overcome in the next two weeks, 

_ There has been a little anthracite moving 
in, but nothing at all in proportion to what - 
should be coming. There has been no West 
Virginia smokeless and almost nothing from 
the Arkansas field. 

The local situation is pretty well in hand 
now by the St. Louis Fuel Committee, and 
the situation in the state is rapidly being 
rounded up under the State Fuel Adminis- 
trator. Consequently, conditions in a gen- 
eral sense are looking considerably better. 

The price f.o.b. mine per net ton is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 

6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2. 80 $2. 65@2. 80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2. 80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
No. 2 nut... 2.65@2.80 Sila te 5 eee ee 
No;.3 nut,...2165@ 2.804 
No. 4'nut...,. 23,059@.2-80 950. aoe ee 
No.2 Dut, cee 2.15@2,30 ~ ko a 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
2-1ft, SUID: pesey. lien ey ae ne ed 2.65@2.80 
3-1, domp eee te eee 2; 65@)2.80 Bees eee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2 0@2.55 

Washed: 
Now hi 2.85 2, $2565@ 2.80 226502580 eee 
NOs 2ie sees 2,.65@)2..80 2565@2_80 eee 
NGS 3S. sree 2°65@)2: 80) 2565) 2500) ee 
Nos 4ceu 2.65@2:80° 2.65@2.80 ....).99 
Noto). oe 2°15@2:30 °2.15@2307 5-205 

Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is 87%c.; 
other fields, 723c. 


KANSAS CITY 


Situation somewhat easier, but no stocks 
can be accumulated. Short shipments of 
Arkansas anthracite. 


Although retail and wholesale coal deal- 
ers in Kansas City have felt a temporary 
relief from coal shortage, there is still an 
uneasiness lest a sudden cold snap will 
bring on the crisis again before any reserve 
supply can be obtained. ; 

Shipments have increased since the min- 
ers began work in Kansas, Missouri and 
Arkansas, and the priority order on coal 
ears has also helped the consumers to a 
slight degree. But no reserve can be laid 
up and big industries are running only a 
few days ahead of their coal supply. 

The retail condition is somewhat better 
than last week with the exception of Arkan- 
sas semi-anthracite, on which shipment can- 
not be obtained satisfactorily due to car 
shortage in that territory. 

The Kansas City Railways Co. has _ less 
than a week’s supply of coal on hand. How- 
ever, the Kansas City Light and Power Co., 
which has been obtaining much of its cur- 
rent from the aforesaid railway company, 
has now a new 3500-kw. generator. : 
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The Chief Aid to Safe Mining 


principal factor contributing to safety?” I believe. 


[ 100 mine inspectors were asked, ‘“‘What is the 


99 would immediately answer, ‘Discipline.’ 
Wherever there is an absence of discipline, the efforts 
of an otherwise good foreman are dangerous; with it, 
an indifferent mine official may obtain a good record. 


Discipline is preeminently the least costly of all 
safety measures. It is about the only intangible 
thing about a mine that bears tangible results. it 
may cause a little friction here and there, but it makes 
system and safety possible in a large sphere of activity, 
and eventually puts money in the pockets of the owner 
and credit marks on the foreman’s record of mine 
management. It reduces insurance costs for the 
employer. 


Every order issued and insisted on (assuming all 
such are reasonable and fair to employer and employee 
alike) lessens future effort to again obtain the same 
result; each ruling allowed to go by default means 
future disorganization. It also means death for some, 
injury for others, and a consequent tightening of 
compensation rates. 


NE or two actual illustrations of laxity of dis- 
cipline and its almost certain result will probably 
carry greater conviction than reams of sermonizing. 
Let me tell you of a mine where some time ago I saw 
men leaving the pit by way of the hoisting slope. I 
drew the foreman’s attention to this dangerous 
practice and told him what must have been obvious 
to: himself, that it was not only unsafe but unlawful. 
The mine foreman replied that he had warned his 
men of the violation, but that it was hard to control 
them. ‘The company needed miners badly, and he 
feared to insist on his orders being obeyed. 


I suggested to the foreman that he place a danger 
board at the top and bottom of the hoisting slope and 
make an example of the first man to go out that way. 
My suggestion wasn’t carried out. Some time later I 
was sent back to that same mine. Two men had been 
killed while doing the very thing the foreman had 
told them not to do. I have often wondered how that 
same boss feels when he contemplates those fatherless 
children and those two graves which his insistence on 
obedience would have prevented. 


HE foregoing is a major example. One sees many 

minor phases of laxity which are primed for later 
trouble. Some of these are almost humorous, were it 
not for the little paragraphs occasionally seen telling 
of this or that miner who was ‘‘crushed to death by a 
fall of slate.”’ 


Many accidents result from an utter indifference 
to danger on the part of the miner himself, and in 
such instances we can be pardoned for not being filled 
with pity. However, even such cases only prove that 
to obtain the fullest measure of safety, every mine 
official must be not only inflexible but persistent, 
insistent and alert. He should be constantly on the 
watch and should form a habit of showing up in 
different places at unexpected times. 


N carrying out the plan of making surprise visits, 
I stopped near the face in a miner’s room near 
quitting time one day. The fellow was loading his 
last car from under a dangerous piece of slate and was 
so busy he failed to observe my presence. I noticed a 
back post missing from beneath the slate, and also 
observed that this particular spot had been designated 
as the proper location for a prop by either the foreman 
or the fireboss. 


“Don’t you think you had better put a back post 
under that slate, Johnny?” I said. 


A big, round black face shot up over the car end; 
black in both natural and artificial colors. 


“T dun hab one dere, boss,’’ he replied, “‘but I dun 
tuk it out to load dis yere cyar what de driber is 
shure nuff commin’ fer terday.”’ 


The thought flashed through my mind, what a 
surprised colored gentleman there would be if the 
mine official who ordered the post put up were to 
make a sudden visit to this working place. This 
incident only strengthened my conviction that most 
mine officials do not follow up orders as generally as 
they should. Discipline is not discipline if rules are 
not obeyed. 


Written by James T. Reynolds, Mine Inspector 
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One Method of Handling Coal in 
Slightly Pitching Beds 


In many places in the anthracite region the seam 
is too steep to permit the use of buggy roads and 
not steep enough to enable the coal to slide on sheet 
iron. So that these places can be worked the miners 
make boxes from 3 to 6 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, having 
no bottom, and from 18 in. to 2 ft. high, the size depend- 
ing qn the weight (empty) the miner can pull up the 
chamber. These boxes are usually made of 1-in. boards, 
and as light as possible. The coal is shoveled into the 
boxes, and when full they will slide down the room on 
sheet iron at a much smaller angle than would the 
coal. When the box is emptied, the miner pulls it back 
to the face of the chamber for reloading. 


Screwdriver Attachment for Use 
on Cutting Pliers 


Since pliers and screwdrivers are the tools most fre- 
quently used by the electrician, they should be in such 
a form that they can be easily carried around. Pliers 
are often made and sold with a screwdriver forged on 
the end of one of the handles, but as the screwdriver is 
unhandy it is seldom used. 

After much experimenting, the screwdriver attachment 
like that shown in the illustrations was developed and 
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SCREWDRIVER ATTACHMENT FOR PLIERS 


proved useful, writes M. P. Bertrande in Power. 
In Fig. 1, A is made of tool-steel and hardened. The 
jaws B are bent from ;-in. soft sheet iron and 
held together by the two straps C and rivets D. 
Dimensions cannot be given, as curves and shapes 
change in accordance with the shape of the pliers used. 
The form is obtained by bending the sheet iron around 
the pliers and riveting it to the tool-steel blade A. The 
device is so small that it can be easily carried in the 
vest pocket. Fig. 2 shows the screwdriver attachment 
in place ready for use. 
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Blueprint Machine 


Where blueprints are needed frequently, but there 1s 
not sufficient work to pay for an automatic printing 
machine, the one described by G. F. Wetzel, in American 
Machinist, of Nov. 15, 1917, will answer the purpose. 
Any carpenter can put it together, and the material 
needed is inexpensive and easy to obtain. 

The machine frame is made of ? x 4-in. boards and 
is about 6 ft. 6 in. long, 27 in. wide and 36 in. high. 
On the upper edge of both front and back top strips 
is screwed a 1x1x4-in. angle, with vertical flange 
outward. This serves as a track for the printing frame, 





AN EASILY MADE BLUEPRINT MACHINE 


which has a small grooved pulley and shaft fastened 
on each side near the corner. A standard 24 x 36-in. 
printing frame is used. 

One end of the machine frame contains the light- 
well, which is 3 ft. long and bounded on each end 
by a triangular sheet of aluminum, polished on one 
side, of about No. 16 gage, B. & S. A plate-glass 
mirror, approximately 30 x 82 in., slants down at 30 deg. 
from the top front member, and at the back is a sheet 
of aluminum. The light is furnished by two arc lamps, 
spaced about 15 in. on centers and in front of the rear 
reflector sheet. The lamps are supported by wooden 
braces, as shown in the figure. The rear reflector is 
bent at the bottom to come around and meet the lower 
edge of the mirror, where two pins in the frame engage 
in holes in the sheet. At the upper edge of the sheet 
two round holes, with radial short slots at the top, slip 
over two wood screws with round heads. Thus by rais- 
ing the sheet it can be removed for access to the arc 
lamps. About an inch space is left around the rear 
sheet for ventilation. 

In using the outfit, the printing frame is in a hori- 
zontal position, with the glass side down, on the tracks. 
The felt pad and back are heavy enough to hold the 
tracing and paper flat. Ordinarily, the frame is left over 
the light-well; but for wiping dust off the mirror or 
inspecting the lamps, it is pushed to one side. As the 
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field of illumination is only 30 in. wide, when a longer 
print is desired expose only one half and then the other 
one by rolling the frame along. If larger prints than 
30 in. are standard, three lamps will be needed. 

Good, evenly colored prints can be made in about 
5 min., using electric rapid blueprint paper, without 
moving the frame. In shops where this machine would 
fit in, ordinarily the draftsman can stop long enough 
to start the print, go back to his desk and then remove 
the print without interfering appreciably with his work. 

Another way in which the machine can be used is 
in tracing sketches or prints. By removing the 
pad and back of the printing frame, the light will show 
through a heavy print or sketch made on drawing paper, 
so that the drawing can be readily traced. 


Folding Trestle for Drafting Table 


A drawing table trestle which will take up a space 
only 4 in. square and 4 ft. long when stored would 
prove a great convenience to many engineers who do not 
need a drawing table continually, or whose work some- 
times requires one where ordinarily there would not be 
proper facilities. According to H. A. Sitterley in Engi- 
neering News-Record, Sept. 27, 1917, the trestle in the 
accompanying drawing has been used for the last two 
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ADJUSTMENT FOR HEIGHT AND SLOPE OF BOARD 
EASILY MADE 


years at the Low Moor Iron Co., of Virginia, and has 
proven to be convenient, rigid, light and capable of being 
easily transported and stored in a small space. 

The following is a bill of necessary materials: 


2— 3 x in hardwood strips, 4 ft. 1 in. long, front legs. 

2—3 x 14-in. hardwood strips, 3 ft. 10 in. long, back legs. 

1—}j x 4-in. hardwood board, 34 in. long, top piece. 

6—1-in. shothead screws. 

2—2-in. tire-bolts and washers. 

1—24-in. tire-bolt and washer. ’ 

1—j-in. band-iron strip, 7 in. long, drilled for screws on 6-in. 
centers and one hole cut out to serve as a hook. t 

1—3-in. epee ta strip, 4 in. long, drilled for screws on 34-in. 
centers. 


The method of assembling is perhaps sufficiently illus- 
trated in the drawing. By placing the top ends of the 
longer legs in the different notches, in the top piece, the 
top of the trestle can be made either level or sloping, 
and the height adjusted from 34 to 42 inches. 
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String Line Stakes To Prevent Mix-up 


The numbered line stakes carried by the South 
African axman shown in the photograph, says G. T. 
Ritchie, in Engineering News-Record, are strung on 
thin wire. Not only are they convenient to carry in 





AXMAN WITH LINE STAKES STRUNG IN ORDER ON WIRE 


this way, but by threading them consecutively on he 
wires with the numbers in the inverse order in which 
they are to be driven, the selection of the correctly 
numbered stake is rendered foolproof. 


Lining of Mine Track 


One of the large coal companies in the anthracite 
region has adopted a novel method for the lining of 
mine track. ._The engineering corps, when it places 
centers for the driving of headings, carries with it a 
pail of white lead and a paint brush, and paints on 
the roof of the heading a straight line connecting each 
of the centers that have been established. If there is 
to be a curve in the heading, the point at which the 
curve starts and ends is indicated on the line. 

When the tracklayers are ready to lay track, all 
that is necessary for them to do to find where the 
track goes is to drop a plumb line from the roof, which 
establishes the center of the track. 

The extra work occasioned the engineering corps by 
the adoption of the scheme just outlined will be amply 
repaid by the good track that will result. The align- 
ment is excellent and the curves. are just. right—they 
start at the correct point, have the proper curvature 
and end at the right point. 
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Old and New in 


Satety Methods 


By F. 8. RIORDAN 


Adjuster, 


HE greatest economic movement developed in the 

last 20 years is that of “Safety First.” Advocates 

of workmen’s compensation laws would no doubt 
consider it secondary; and while the two go hand in 
hand, the former is more far-reaching in its effects and 
from a purely economic standpoint more beneficial to 
the employer and the employee. 

While the compensation laws have added impetus to 
the “Safety-First’”? movement in the last few years, in 
many industries there were relief systems correspond- 
ing in many ‘ways to the present compensation idea, 
while the safety end was entirely neglected. This fact 
was nowhere more apparent than in the anthracite min- 
ing industry. While this great industry was slow to 
develop the “Safety-First” idea, it is also true that no 
industry has made greater headway, developed greater 
efficiency or a finer system of educating the men both 
practically and theoretically in this great work. 

A brief insight on prevailing conditions a compara- 
tively few years ago will enable us to grasp with greater 
force the vast strides made in bettering conditions. 

A far greater number of the injuries received in 
and about the mines are trifling. Of these contusions 
and lacerations predominate. In the old days when a 





CAR-PUSHING DEVICE AT BOTTOM OF A SHAFT; NOTE 
STEEL TIMBERS 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 


Lansford, Penn. 


man or boy received a cut that bled anyway freely, 
the prevailing remedy to stop the blood was to plaster 
a quid of tobacco over the wound and tie it with a 
handkerchief, generally colored and dirty, and ofttimes 
with a piece of the lining of a working coat, which at 
any time is out of the question in the capacity of a band- 
age. If tobacco was not used, the next popular remedy 
was to use a cobweb gathered from some corner. It 
would be hard to find a remedy to act as a germ carrier 
that could improve on either of these, and yet they were 
once established ‘‘cures.” 

A handkerchief around the end of a match was the 
method used in removing foreign bodies from the eye. 
In case of an injury to the foot or leg, if it was not 
a fracture, though severe enough to prevent walking, 
the common conveyance from work to the home was 
on the back of a mule. Imagine the jolting received 
over a mile or two of rough roads. Of course, someone 
always accompanied the injured person, and it was 
his duty to lead the mule and see that it was returned 
to the stable. 

In case of a severe accident—and there were many— 
conditions were worse. It was then necessary to tele- 
phone for the ambulance, as it was rarely indeed that 
one was kept around the colliery. One ambulance did 
the work for a number of operations. It was generally 
kept at a central point and hauled by a team of mules. 
It took an hour or more for it to reach the scene of 
the accident and another hour to get the injured person 
home. If the case was serious enough to be sent to 
a hospital, it meant a wait for the train. In most cases 
the hospital was quite a distance away, for it must 


\be remembered that there were few hospitals in the 


whole anthracite field. It very often was a matter 
of hours, sometimes the greater part of a day, before 
the injured man reached the hospital. Inherently 
strong constitutions alone prevented many such cases 
from resulting fatally. 

Gas burns were frequent. There was no preliminary 
treatment, and a coat thrown over the head and hands 
was the only precaution. .The delay in getting the man 
home made it almost impossible to keep the air from 
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the burns, and the frost in winter very often aggravated 
the conditions, a fact which accounts for so many 
missing ears and scarred faces among the older miners. 

Electricity as a means of hauling inside the mines 
is a comparatively recent innovation. It was done gen- 
erally by mules or small locomotives. The airways 
were inadequate, and where the “lokies,” as they were 
called, were used the sulphur fumes were thick along 
the main gangways. To have someone overcome by 
sulphur fumes was a frequent occurrence. In addition 
to this there was the usual number of accidents due 
to the other poisonous gases. In all these cases only 
the most primitive means of resuscitation were used. 
Such things as the pulmotor or lungmotor were un- 
known. Fuse and the old-fashioned squib were used 
exclusively for firing shots. This alone was responsible 
for the great number of accidents caused by premature 
blasts, etc. Naked lights were the rule, safety lamps 
being used only in the very gaseous sections. They 
were the old-fashioned gauze or Davy lamp which 
could be opened at will, a fact which contributed in 
no small degree to the increase in the number of gas 
explosions. 

Rockwork was done entirely by hand. The hammer 
and jumper, a slow and toilsome method, was used. The 
absence of water, the inability to use it in top holes 
when at hand, and the abundance of rock dust, so 
deadly to the miner, accounts for many a little mound 
in the cemeteries on the hillsides, where sleep those 
early sacrifices to industrial conditions. 

Then, as now, many places were wet. The men who 
unfortunately worked in them had to go home without 
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FIREPROOF WASHHOUSE 


changing their clothes. In the winter especially this 
was a severe hardship. Rheumatism or some like dis- 
ability was the inevitable result. 

The scorn with which the miner, as a rule, treated 
trifling cuts on hands or face and his neglect to thor- 
oughly clean them always left an indelible print—the 
insignia, so to speak—of his occupation. When we look 
today at the scarred hands and faces of the “old timers,” 
we realize fully the lack of attention paid to trifles. 
So much for things as they were. A look at existing 
conditions as they are will enable us to see more con- 
vincingly the marvelous changes, brought forth mainly 
by the “Safety-First’”? movement. 

At the present time there is no company of any im- 
portance in the whole anthracite field which does not 
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employ one or more surgeons, trained men, skilled in 
their work, and of the highest professional standing 
in their respective communities, whose duties are to 
minister to the various needs of the injured employees 
as well as instruct the first-aid teams. That is another 
point. All the larger companies have first-aid teams, 
both inside and out at all their collieries. These men 
practice several hours a week under the surgeon in 
charge as well as attend lectures at night at least once 
a month. All this is done in company time, and the 
men are generally paid their regular rate for all time 
so spent. 

Large silver cups have been offered for the teams 
most proficient in their work. There is a yearly meet, 
in open competition, under neutral judges, where in 
addition to the cup, money prizes, medals, etc., are 
offered. The result of all this is that at all the collieries 
there are a number of men who know just what to do 
and how to do it in case of an accident. Emergency 
hospitals are constructed both inside and outside the 
mines. Skillful hands are always ready to relieve the 
pain of the injured. 


MANY CHANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE 


In case of burns there are medicated gauze banaages 
to be applied. The working coat of old is replaced by 
the best kind of blankets. The old mule-drawn ambu- 
lance has disappeared and a motor-driven one has taken 
its place. Where it took hours before, it is now a 
matter of minutes until the ambulance is waiting to 
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SAFETY STOPS AT TOP OF A SHAFT 


start its journey. Hospitals have been established with- 
in easy access and it is rarely indeed that more than 
an hour elapses between a serious injury and the placing 
of the man in the hospital. 

The use of tobacco quids and cobwebs has entirely 
discontinued. To employ them now would be considered 
the greatest breach of safety methods. Foreign bodies 
in the eye are always removed by a doctor except in 
rare cases when the men do not come under the notice 
of someone in charge. The slightest cut is given the 
utmost attention. It is thoroughly cleaned and dressed. 
Many times there remains a slight scar, but the blue 
marks formerly so common are now the exception. 
Missing ear tops and scarred faces due to gas burns 
are a rarity. Infections are minimized. 

Motors have replaced the mules and “lokies.” Sulphur 
fumes are gone, and the pulmotor and lungmotor are 
always at hand when needed for the noxious gas 
poisonings. 

Squibs have disappeared entirely and fuse is rapidly 
going out of existence. In their place are electric 
batteries, and premature explosions occur only in case 
of the grossest negligence. Naked lights are used only 
in the main haulage ways. The old-style safety lamp 
is now a relic of the past. In their stead are modern 
locked lamps that can be opened only by a magnet kept 
for that purpose. Electric battery lamps are also used. 

Rockwork today is done by air-driven machines that 
have a water attachment, thus lessening the amount of 
dust to such an extent that the dreaded “rockman’s 
tuberculosis” is only found in rare instances. At all 
the collieries are found large fireproof washhouses. Hot 
and cold water and shower baths are provided, as well 
as individual lockers in which the men keep their 
clothes. Wet places are no longer feared. Today the 
men have but a few steps to a warm, steam-heated 
bathroom. A refreshing shower bath and fresh clothes 
sends them home feeling like a well-conditioned athlete, 
Similar precautions have been taken in and around the. 
The belts have been covered. All wheels 
and other dangerous machinery are closed in by a guard 
rail. Everything possible is done or being done to 
lessen the danger. 
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Mine-rescue cars equipped with the latest and most 
approved Government apparatus and men skilled in the 
use of the different kinds of apparatus are always at 
hand if needed. At each colliery there is a committee 
that meets at least once a month, generally weekly, to 
discuss ways and means of preventing accidents. When 
a serious accident occurs they try at once to discover 
the cause and take immediate steps to prevent a re- 
currence. In this manner a check is placed on each 
man by his fellowmen, and the consequent result is a 
keen rivalry in careful attention to safety conditions. 

Among the men of the different sections as well as 
the foremen in charge has arisen a desire to reduce 
the amount of lost time due to accidents. Prizes are 
awarded in some instances to the district making the 
best showing in that respect. 

Men are employed in gaseous mines whose duty it 
is to search all men as they enter. Matches, pipes, 
cigarettes, etc., are taken from them, and if any one 
is detected smuggling smoking materials to his place 
of work, he is discharged at once. 

One of the most noticeable improvements is that of 
fire protection both inside and outside the mines. Port- 
able electric-driven pumps are provided inside the 
mines. These can be placed in operation on short 
notice, making it almost impossible for a fire to get 
much headway before being checked. Patrolmen are 
employed to travel the entire mines nightly, examining 
every place in order to detect fire and prevent it getting 
beyond control, and outside equal precautions have been 
put into effect. 

All this has not been accomplished in a day. It has 
been a slow but constant process of education, and the 
results are worth the time and patience taken. There 
is a noticeable change in the civic conditions also. The 
well-kept, neat-appearing colliery buildings tell their 
own story. The men are carrying these new ideas 
home. There is an absence of the tin cans and ash 
piles in the back yards and alleys. Of course, there 
is an occasional sluggard, but he is the exception. The 
miner of average intelligence today is fairly well ac- 
quainted with the fundamental laws of hygiene. 

The interest shown by the employers in their physical 
comforts has caused the men to become interested in 
their own mental development. The result is a crowd- 
ing of night schools, each man studying what will best 
further his interests. All this tends to make a better 
satisfied and more intelligent and efficient workman, 
and the result can be traced directly to the propaganda 
started toward “Safety First.” 


New Bulletin on Miners’ Lamps 


“Approved Electric Lamps for Miners” is the title 
of Bulletin 131 of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, just issued. The authors are H. H. Clark 
and L. C. Ilsley. 

This bulletin describes the development of a number 
of types of lamps that meet mining requirements, and 
discusses in detail the features and qualities of these 
lamps, which in November, 1916, were being put into 
use by mine operators in this country at the rate of 
about 2000 a week. 

Those lamps that meet a certain minimum specifi- 
cation are approved by the Bureau of Mines. No 
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manufacturer is required to obtain this approval, but 
the manufacturers have voluntarily submitted their 
lamps for investigation and criticism. None of the 
lamps submitted to the bureau was found acceptable 
in its original form, and the codperation with the 
Bureau of Mines of the makers of lamps, bulbs and 
cords has extended over the past three years, and the 
art of making safe miners’ electric lamps has thereby 
been developed much more rapidly than would have been 
the case had the development been solely the result of 
commercial exploitation. Also, it is believed that by 
this method the mining public has been saved expensive 
and dangerous experiments, which might have cost 
many lives and for a time condemned the electric lamps 
as an impracticable device. 

The authors, in discussing the subject, say: “The 
type of open-flame oil lamp now used in mines is the 
product of long evolution; its principal merit is sim- 
plicity. That such a light is unsafe in an atmosphere 
containing gas (methane) is evident, and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy immeasurably increased safety in coal 
mines when he found means of protecting a lamp flame 
so that it would not readily ignite gas. The safety 
lamp, however, gives less light than the open-flame 
lamp, is not as simple in construction, is more cumber- 
some and must be carried in the hand. Consequently, 
some miners are reluctant to abandon the open-flame 
lamp for the safety lamp, and risk their own lives 
and the lives of their fellow workers with the one rather 
than to be hampered by the other. 

“When small electric bulbs, with their clear, white 
light, and small electric storage batteries became avail- 
able, the advantage of combining these elements for a 
miner’s lamp seemed manifest. The combination looked 
simple and safe, but was soon found to have elements 
of danger and weakness peculiar to itself. 

“The Bureau of Mines showed, in 1911, that the 
breaking of a miniature electric bulb in an inflam- 
mable mixture of gas and air might ignite the mix- 
ture, so that only the fragile glass of the lamp bulb 
might stand between the miner and injury or death. 
There was also a possibility that sparks from the small 
battery would ignite gas, and the accidental spilling of 
the contents of a battery on the miner’s clothing or skin 
was a possible source of injury. 

“The first portable electric miners’ lamps that were 
carried in the hand, or with the battery strapped to the 
back and the light carried on the head, were exceeding- 
ly crude and were designed without appreciation of 
the sources of danger. The possibility, however, of 
producing a safe and practical miner’s lamp by the 
proper combination and design of the elements avail- 
able promised to increase safety so greatly that the 
Bureau of Mines attempted to stimulate better design 
and construction by careful investigations and the es- 
tablishment of an approval system that would be an 
assurance to the miner and an advantage to the maker 
of the lamp. As a result various manufacturers sub- 
mitted types of lamps, cords and bulbs for test and co- 
operated with the bureau in efforts to so improve the 
safety features of these devices that the lamps would 
pass specific tests for approval.” 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained free of charge 
by addressing the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Economical Generation of Power at Thermal 


Coal Mines—I 


By JOHN B. C. KERSHAW 


9 Grosvenor Road, Colwyn Bay, North 


, CCORDING to a statement made recently by 


Wales 


Van H. Manning, Director of the United States 

Bureau of Mines, the weight of the fuel wasted 
by inefficient methods of consumption in the United 
States last year was 150,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent. 
of the total output of 600,000,000 tons. The value of 
this wasted fuel was half a billion dollars. Owing to the 
great abundance of coal in the American Continent and 
to its comparatively low price before the war, wasteful 
methods of burning it for industrial and manufacturing 
purposes had been allowed to continue in existence, es- 
pecially in steam-raising and power-producing plants 
attached to collieries. 

As regards the proportion of this wasted fuel which 
may be attributed to the coal mines, I estimate that 
about 26 million tons, or one-sixth of the total waste, is 
due to inefficient methods at the power plants. This 
figure is arrived at by the following calculation. The 
census of production carried out by the British Govern- 
ment in 1907 showed that 2,293,000 hp. was employed 
in the mines of the United Kingdom in raising 266,- 
000,000 tons of coal. This would be equivalent to 5,159,- 
000 hp. upon the present output of 600,000,000 tons in 
the United States. Adding 25 per cent. for the more 
common use of mechanical coal cutters in America, as 
compared with the United Kingdom, we arrive at an 
estimated total of 64 million horsepower for the re- 
quirements of the American coal-mining industry. As- 
suming that 13 lb. of coal can be saved per horsepower- 
hour, we have an aggregate saving of 4400 tons of coal 
per hour, or 528,000 tons per five-day week. This is 
equivalent to 26,400,000 tons for a year of 50 weeks. 

In the largest and most up-to-date central power 
plants at the present time about one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent., of the heat energy of the coal can be converted 
into useful work; whereas in the smaller power stations 
the efficiency is not much above 10 per cent. and the 
average for the whole country probably nearer 5 than 
10 per cent. 

Studying the heat losses in the boiler house and en- 
gine room separately, one may say that the majority of 
mine managers are allowing their boilers to work with 
a thermal efficiency of less than 50 per cent., and that 
they are using from 50 to 100 lb. of low-pressure wet 
steam in order to obtain one indicated horsepower-hour ; 
whereas the best practice attains a 75 per cent. efficiency 
in the boilers and only requires 10 to 12 lb. of steam 
for the generation of an equal amount of power from 
the engines. The wide gap that separates the highest 
and lowest results is partly caused by the lack of scien- 
tific methods of management and control in the boiler 
house and engine room, and partly by the use of equip- 
ment that ought to have been scrapped years ago. 

The importance of fuel in relation to power produc- 
tion is that it forms the chief item of cost; and now 
that fuel has increased in value from 50 to 100 per cent. 
in all countries as compared with prewar days, the 





HE wastes occurring in power-generating 
plants are in the aggregate stupendous, and 
nowhere are wastes more glaring than at coal 


mines, where fuel is cheapest. This article is 
the first of a series that will deal with the waste 
fuels available at mining plants and their utiliza- 
tion. The subjects of boiler-house equipment 
and control will be dealt with from the chemical 
engineer’s standpoint, and the most recent im- 
provements in design and in the methods of 
operating boilers and their accessories will be 
described in detail. Scientific control of the boil- 
ers and engines pays, and both self-interest and 
patriotism demand that it should be introduced 
without further delay into all power plants of 
collieries in the United States. 





question of burning it so as to obtain the highest pos- 
sible efficiency has become one of international import- 
ance. Coal-mining companies, however, obtain their 
fuel at a low cost at the pitmouth, with no freight 
charges to pay, and it is on this account that they 
have been indifferent to the amount consumed in their 
steam-raising plants. It is high time they remembered, 
however, that every pound of coal saved by them is so 
much added to the national fuel resources and that a 
power-plant which wastes fuel is wasting many other 
valuable things. 

Assuming then that the manager of a coal-mining 
company has decided to give some personal attention to 
his power-plant costs, with the desire to reduce all 
waste, his first step should be to have samples taken and 
tests made by some competent coal expert of all the © 
various classes of fuel raised from the mine, following 
the methods of sampling and testing described in Coal 
Age, issues of Feb. 24, Mar. 3 and 10, 1917. 

The results of this chemical and calorific examination 
of the fuel from his operations would prove of double 
value. In the first place he would be in a better posi- 
tion to deal with clients who demanded information (or 
guarantees) concerning the quality of the fuel bought 
under contract. In the second place he wou be able 
to judge which class of fuel it would pay him best to 
burn in his own plant, and also what type of furnace 
would give the highest efficiency with the fuel selected, 
before any actual changes were made in the existing 
conditions. The aim, therefore, would be to adapt the 
boilers and methods of firing to the fuel, and not, as is 
often the case, the reverse plan. As a general rule it 
will be found most economical to use for the power plant 
the cheaper varieties of fuel produced at the mine, for 
which there is the least outside demand, owing to their 
fine state of subdivision and high percentages of 
moisture and ash. 

The breeze from coke screens and refuse from wash- 
ing plants in some cases will be included with these 
classes of fuel, where the coal-mining company operates 
also coke ovens or washing installations. In order to 
burn satisfactorily such types of fuel for steam-raising 
purposes, however, special types of furnace grates or a 
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gas producer are required. The remainder of this 
first article of the series will therefore be devoted to 
facts and figures based on the most recent practical 
trials in Germany, England and America with low- 
grade fuels. 

As regards the different classes of low-grade fuels, 
Butow and Dobbelstein—two German engineers who 
carried out exhaustive trials of these fuels for steam- 
raising purposes in the years 1910-11 for the West- 
phalian Mine Owners Association—adopted the follow- 
ing classification: (1) Coarse-grained material with 
ash contents up to 50 per cent. and water up to 20 
per cent. (2) Fine-grained material with ash contents 
up to 40 per cent. and water up to 30 per cent. (3) 
Small-sized coke and coke breeze with ash contents up 
to 30 per cent. and water up to 20 per cent. 

The results of all their work with these fuels were 
published in the German mining paper Gluckauf and 
may be summarized as follows: Fuels of Class 1 they 
consider can be burned directly without admixture with 








TABLE I. TYPICAL BITUMINOUS FUEL (DRY) 
Elementary Analysis Approximate Analysis 

Per Cent. Per Cent 

DID Y NOT he a. cea ae Tere naly ARG Fixed! carbon. ... «cee OO 4 

Wxvron tere oe. nee cis cs ees Thats Hydro-carbon, etc..........., 29.10 

FEVCMOm@eIVeT sr. thse arene he ace ots 4.8 ASHISE8 facn.s Pies eee 12. 86 
SUD NUP et aken Shido. 1.6 

INROD OMEN ie aera rsa tcks ecretal arate 50" 0.7 100.00 

ee 12.9 QOke eT aiid tee scones a ee 70.9 

99.8 


All fuels containing over 20 per cent. of volatile matters are classed as 
bituminous. 


other fuels; but they give little heat and the steam- 
raising capacity of the boilers is extremely low. Fuels 
of the other two classes yield better results and are 
best fired together, the fine coal dust from a rich bitumi- 
nous fuel and coke breeze forming a most excellent 
fuel material for steam boilers. Forced draft increases 
the boiler efficiency with this mixture but is of little 
advantage in burning the materials coming under Class 
1. Gasification in special types of gas producers is 
the best method to follow when only very low boiler 
efficiencies can be obtained with the solid fuel. 


COMBUSTION OF SOLID FUEL 


Considering, first, examples of the use of low-grade 
or waste fuels at coal mines in the United States for 
steam-raising purposes, the power plant at the Cadogan 
mine in Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, described in 
Coal Age of Dec. 2, 1916, may be referred to. The fuel 
used here consists of 50 to 75 per cent. refuse from 
the tipple picking tables, mixed with slack. The boilers 
are of the Heine water-tube type, rated at 470 hp., and 
are provided with mechanically operated underfeed 
stokers, worked with forced draft. Two direct-coupled 
steam engines work the blower fan, and the ash is re- 
moved continuously from the discharge end of the 
furnace by steel cars. The generating plant consists 
of two 375-kw. alternators, coupled direct to Corliss- 
valve steam engines. The electric current is generated 
and transmitted at 2300 volts and is used for cutting, 
hauling and pumping purposes about the mine, being 
converted into direct current at 250 volts by motor gen- 
erator sets located at the various points where it is 
required. 

A larger and more notable American example of the 
use of low-grade fuel for power generation at a colliery 
is that found at Hauto, Penn., near the mines of the 
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Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Here the refuse from 
the washing plant for the ordinary commercial sizes of 
anthracite tests 9000 to 11,000 B.t.u., but on account of 
its fine state of subdivision there is no profitable sale 
for it. A plant has therefore been erected capable of 
producing over 30,000 kw. from this refuse fuel, and its 
enlargement to 100,000 kw. is contemplated. 

The original plant consists of eight double-ended boil- 
ers and three turbo-generators, each of 12,500 kw. ca- 
pacity and generating current at 11,000 volts. When 
running at full load and their maximum efficiency, 
these generators consume only 12.3 Ib. of steam per 
kilowatt-hour. These boilers are provided with hand- 
fired dumping grates of special design, 12 ft. deep by 
8 ft. wide. These grates have about 6 per cent. of the 
grate area taken up by air apertures, the holes or slots 
being ,°; in. wide and the openings either of the Acme 
slotted-top or of the pin-hole type. The apertures are 
at the bottom of grooves extending across the grate 
tops at right angles to each other in order to prevent 
the fine coal dust from choking up the holes. 

The space over the grates is provided with double 
arches 93 ft. long, with channels for heating the in- 
coming air and also for keeping the arches cool. This 
space forms a combustion chamber in which the gases 
from the fuel are thoroughly mixed and burned before 
passing up among the water tubes of the boiler. Other 
features of the furnaces are vertically sliding furnace 
doors, recessed ash-pit doors and shaker handles to 
prevent obstruction in the firing aisles. Two boilers are 
provided with automatic traveling grates based on the 
Coxe design. 

The boilers are of the five-drum bent-tube type. They 
are provided with superheaters and work at 225 lb. 
steam pressure. The electric current is generated at 


TABLE II. STAGES OF CHANGE IN FORMATION OF FUELS 
Let gel pale dar) APP AN et te per Percentages ~ 
CoN .& 0, H: 
W.00d ((éelluldse) viviroa ta ACE Ore beet ere da Ree iio 44 50 
Chto Roar s.ot Seah isl me oneegs peitcelns ete eee ete UO tees 60 34 


Bituminousscoal= > ccc cee) Me a a ee te ce neces ey 
Semi-anthracite (steam! coal) asa. tae enis tere ne es oe 88 6 


6 

6 

Lignite (brown coal)i-y ce er cob ee eee Cleaner Gime eee 6 
85 8 5 

4 

va S14 eee 


mt 


Anthracite .dks. een eee oe See ea ce eae 


NOTE.—Ash is deducted in all the above test results. P 
The three gases—oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen—are believed to be present in 
the solid state in the above fuels—before heating. 


11,000 volts but is raised to 110,000 volts for transmis- 
sion purposes. This current is supplied to various ce- 
ment mills and coal mines located near to the Hauto 
generating station. Eventually, when the station is 
completed, it is hoped to provide the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia with current from this waste-fuel sta- 
tion, further details of which will be found in the Elec- 
trical World of May, 1914. 

For the utilization of fine coal dust, such as that 
produced in some washeries from dusty fuel, and also 
that collected from the floors and ledges of dusty mines, 
the Bettington vertical tubular boiler is probably the 
most suitable and efficient. This boiler is now well 
known, and some of the latest tests with it will be found 
in the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry of 
May, 1917. 

The chief difficulty, in operating this boiler at pres- 
ent is to find a refractory material which will stand 
the combined effects of the high temperature attained 
by the combustion of the dust fuel and of the molten 
ash formed. But in time no doubt these difficulties will 
be surmounted. It must be understood, however, that 


a) 
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it will not pay to specially pulverize low-grade fuels 
for use in this or in any other type of tubular boiler, 
and that if the fuel is too large or coarse to be carried 
with the air current into the combustion chamber some 
other method of burning it must be adopted. 

As an illustration of the evaporation and boiler ef- 
ficiencies that may be obtained with various types and 
mixtures of waste fuel, the following results are quoted 
from Butow and Dobbelstein’s report, a traveling-grate 
stoker and a Diirr boiler with a heating-surface of 1640 
sq.ft. being employed for the tests. Fuels containing 
from 9 up to 22 per cent. of ash and from 2 to 13 per 
cent. of water were used. Neither the fine coal dust 
from the coal-washing plant nor the coke ashes could 
be burned alone. The following are the results: 


FLO. L No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 
Lb. of steam per lb. of fuel burned........ 5.61 4.96 4.16 4.45 
Boiler efficiency, per cent........ # 58.96 53.18 42.93 48.74 


The fuels used in these tests were: (1) Rejected fuel 
from the washing plant; (2) the first-named fuel mixed 


Volatile Hydrocarbon 
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(Smoke Producing) 
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TYPICAL COMPOSITION OF A BITUMINOUS COAL 


with coke ashes (2 to 1); (3) dust from nut coal mixed 
with coke ashes (3 to 1); (5) fine coal dust and re- 
jected fuel from the washing plant (1 to 1). 

The chief difficulties met with in gasifying low-grade 
fuels are due to the high percentage of ash which they 
contain, and also to the fine state of division in which 
they are brought to the gasification plant. The more 
recently designed producers, however, have given suc- 
cessful results, even with the most unpromising raw 
materials; mine owners have therefore now the option 
of burning their waste fuels either in the solid or gase- 
ous state. Local conditions must decide in each separate 
case as to which will be the more advantageous method 
to employ. 

The producers which yield the best results with these 
low-grade fuels possess some form of revolving eccentric 
grate, and in the latest forms the speed of revolution 
and the degree of eccentricity possessed by the grate 
can be varied to suit the amount of ash in the fuel. 
The ash is removed automatically from the producer, 
and even when the ash fuses and clinker is formed 
the larger masses are crushed by the action of the ec- 
centric hearth, and choking is avoided in the lower 
and hottest part of the producer. 

A notable example of the use of a water-jacketed 
producer of this type is given by Fernald in Technical 
Paper No. 128 of the Bureau of Mines. The producer 
in this case was installed to use up some refuse coal 
(or “batts”) at a large English colliery and iron works. 
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The larger pieces of coal and shale were crushed, and 
thc whole of the fuel was washed before passing to the 
producer plant, the ash being reduced in this way from 
52 to 24 per cent. and the calorific value of the fuel 
being increased from 5065 to 9869 B.t.u. per pound. 
The slag from the producer contained only 4 per cent. 
of combustible matter, and the gas obtained was regular 
in volume and composition. 

Butow and Dobbelstein, in the report already quoted, 
give some figures obtained with a similar type of pro- 
ducer when a mixture of equal proportions of coke ashes 
and refuse from the washing plant and sorting tables 
was employed as raw material. The gas in this case was 
burned under a Lancashire boiler with successful re- 
sults, and the cost of evaporating 1000 kg. of water 
(2204 lb.) was stated to be only 24 cents. 

Finally, some figures given by Mann and Miistefeld, 
as the results of tests made in 1912 with a Kerperly 
high-pressure gas producer, may be quoted. This pro- 
ducer is specially designed for gasifying finely divided 
low-grade fuels and is provided with a great depth of 
fuel bed and with a revolving eccentric hearth to pre- 
vent choking. 

The following are tests of the gas made by this pro- 
ducer in six separate runs: 


No.. 1 —No. 2. No. 3 No. 4 No. 5° Now6é 
Carbon monoxide, per cent....... 30.20: 26°66. 21,90 "2774003275050 a 
Hydrogen, per cent. ..1...).%.).5.. 14285. 15,01" 227205518730) 12330 ean 
Marsh gas series, per cent........ 0.40 1.90 2.00 2.50 ee 1.4 
Carbon dioxide, per cent......... 300) S218) 100005 S00 REZ 4.1 


In conclusion, reference may be made to the follow- 
ing publications of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
which contain most valuable information on the subjects 
of power production from refuse and waste fuel: Bul- 
letin No. 4, R. H. Fernald, 1910—Features of producer 
gas power plants in Europe. Technical Paper No. 20, 
C. D. Smith, 1912—The slagging type of gas producer. 
Technical Paper No. 123, R. H. Fernald, 1915—Notes on 
the use of low-grade fuels in Europe. 

(To be continued) 


Roll of Honor of Men Who Have 
Taken Course in Rescue Work 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, in 
a report issued recently, prints as a roll of honor the 
names and addresses of the miners throughout the coun- 
try who have taken the bureau’s course in mine-rescue 
work from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916. Copies of 
this report are being sent to every mine operator and 
state mine inspector in the country, in order that in 
the event of a disaster in his district or at his mine, he 
will be able at once to determine the nearest available 
trained men for rescue work. Mine owners in the past 
have codperated in this manner as much as they could, 
but have sometimes been badly handicapped and delayed 
in endeavoring to learn which miners have been trained 
in rescue work. The report gives the names and ad- 
dresses of more than 3000 men. 


Do you intend to make a 


Have you been promoted? 
Have you already 


change from your present position? ; 
got a job with a new company? Are you acepaphea ts > 
So, 


your present plant or constructing new additions? 
write ‘Coal Age” a short item to that effect for its news 


columns. Your many friends in the industry will be 
glad to learn of your progress. 
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Court Decisions on Labor Questions 


An unusual array of important decisions is presented 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in its annual compilation of court de- 
cisions on labor questions, just published as Bulletin 
No. 224. A number of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, handed down since Decem- 
ber, 1916, are included in this bulletin, but for the 
most part the decisions were made in the calendar 
year 1916. 

Most notable among the Supreme Court decisions, on 
account of the circumstances attending the enactment of 
the law construed by it, is the decision sustaining the 
constitutionality of the Adamson 8-hour law for train- 
men in interstate commerce, and declaring at the same 
time the right of Congress to compulsorily arbitrate 
disputes between the railroads and their employees for 
the benefit of the public. 

The first broad decisions ultimately deciding the 
constitutionality of workmen’s compensation laws are 
also noted in this volume. Although a number of state 
courts of last resort had passed upon laws of this type, 
it was not until the Supreme Court of the United States 
had given the seal of its approval that the matter could 
be considered as finally settled. In upholding the com- 
pulsory compensation law of New York and of Washing- 
ton, the latter also providing for a compulsory state in- 
surance fund, the farthest reach of compensation legis- 
lation has received judicial approval. The elective law 
of Iowa was likewise sustained. 


OREGON TEN-HourR LAW SUSTAINED 


Another important decision by this highest court was 
that sustaining the Oregon 10-hour day for factory em- 


ployees without regard to sex or age—a marked re- 


versal of position from the action of the same court in 
1905 in holding the 10-hour law of New York applicable 
to bakeries unconstitutional; the power of the state to 
enact laws limiting the hours of service of adult males 
in private employment, as well as the hours of females 
and of children, is now recognized. The fixing of 
wages for women and minors under eighteen is also 
a valid exercise of the police power according to another 
decision of this court, the Oregon minimum wage law 
being left undisturbed in its position of constitutionality 
as determined by the supreme court of that state; on 
this point the Federal supreme bench was equally di- 
vided, one justice not voting. 

Of hardly less interest than these decisions of the Su- 
preme Court is the action of the court of last resort of 
the State of Massachusetts in declaring unconstitu- 
tional an act of that state which undertook to limit 
the issue of injunctions in labor disputes, declaring that 
injunctions should issue only when property rights are 
affected, and that labor is not property. The court took 
the view that this attitude excludes from the protection 
of the law those who had no other property than their 
right to work, and held that such a deprivation could 
not be effected by statute. 

Besides the decisions of the Supreme Court on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation, the bulletin con- 
tains numerous decisions and rulings by the state courts, 
questions of construction and constitutionality being in- 
volved. The Kentucky court of appeals, which had de- 
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clared unconstitutional the workmen’s compensation law 
of 1914, found the enactment of 1916 conformable to the 
tests of validity established by it; while the supreme 
court of Texas sustained the compensation law of that 
state in all points as against an opinion of a subordinate 
court that the provision was void which took from em- 
ployees of accepting employers their option to accept 
or reject the act. 

The point that continues and apparently will con- 
tinue to furnish the greatest number of cases for de- 
termination is found in the phrase which appears in 
most of the compensation laws—“injury arising out 
of and in the course of employment.” In the State of 
Washington, however, the law does not contain the limi- 
tation, “arising out of employment,” so that discussion 
of this point is avoided, the supreme court of the state 
saying that the employee “is the soldier of organized 
industry, accepting a kind of pension in exchange for 
absolute insurance on his master’s premises.” 

No less prolific of litigation is the Federal liability 
law covering railroads in interstate commerce, since not 
only must the employing company be an interstate 
carrier, but the injured person must at the time of his 
injury have been employed in interstate commerce; it 
is only when he is so employed that he can claim the 
benefits of the act, while, on the other hand, if so em- 
ployed he is restricted to such recovery as that statute 
provides. With the wide extension of compensation 
legislation (now found in 37 states), there is constant 
contrast, not to say conflict, between the two classes of 
remedy—that is, by compensation and by suits for 
damages; furthermore, as appears from a number of the 
cases discussed in this bulletin, it is frequently a practi- 
cal impossibility to determine whether relief should be 
sought under the one law or under the other until the 
evidence has been submitted to a jury and a verdict 
rendered. While therefore such a compilation of de- 
cisions, selected for their particular interest as illus- 
trating the various legal phases of the labor question, 
possesses an attraction for every student of labor, it 
is of especial value as indicating those points in our 
legislative system which require attention, to the end 
that more certain and prompt adjustments may be made 
of the rights of the respective parties to labor contracts. 
At the same time, certain boundaries are indicated 
which cannot be passed without.an alteration of con- 
stitutions, or at least of views of constitutional inter- 
pretation. Evidence is not lacking of changes in bot 
these respects. 


Two Narrow Roads Instead of 


One Wide Road 


In Italy there are numerous single-track roads 
through the mountains, whereon traffic is permitted to 
travel only in one direction, according to Engineering 
and Contracting, Sept. 5, 1917. This, of course, neces- 
sitates two parallel roads to accommodate traffic in op- 
posite directions, but it has been found not only that two 
narrow roads can usually be built more cheaply than a 
single wide road but that there are fewer accidents, for 
collisions are impossible. A narrow side-hill cut can 
often be made entirely in earth where a wide side-hill 
cut would run into rock. Moreover, where the traffic is 
entirely in one direction, sharper curves can be used. 
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Coal Conveyor in a Thin Bed 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
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SYNOPSIS — Being a thin bed of coal with 
another bed above, it is necessary to support 
the roof or lower it gradually. The room-and- 
pillar method was found to be too expensive. 
Longwall method of mining was adopted, using 
face conveyors. The roof is lowered gradually 
on timbers, not disturbing the workings above. 
A mining machine is used to undercut the coal. 
Old timbers are used for cogs. 





ing face in the surface seam of the Dodge mine 

of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
Coal Department, Scranton, Penn., was introduced about 
five years ago by David Lloyd, who was then the super- 
intendent. The coal in this mine varies from 16 in. to 
34 in. in thickness and lies in any position from vertical 
to horizontal, although most of the coal is found in 
small pitches from flat up to 10 deg. The cover over 


(ine tace in for transporting coal along the min- 
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to work the lower bed by the regular room-and-pillar 
method. Headings were driven 12 ft. wide and sufficient 
rock was lifted or blasted down to make the headings 
and airways 7 ft. in the clear. The preference was 
given to the lifting of bottom wherever that plan was 
feasible. The same course was pursued in the con- 
struction of the roadways of the rooms, and as a result 
4} ft. of rock had to be handled for 23 ft. of coal. 
It was found that this method of mining was too 
expensive, not only because of the large amount of rock 
to be disposed of, but also because of the large pillars 
that had to be left to support the upper bed. So 
some other method had to be devised. 

It was then suggested that the mine be operated on 
the longwall system, using conveyors to carry the coal 
from the working face to the heading and letting the 
roof down slowly and gradually. As in the first plan 
adopted, the clearance between the heading of one pair 
of entries and the airway of another was 220 ft. Suffi- 
cient top or bottom was taken to make both heading 
and airway 7 ft. high in the clear. Wherever possible 
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ILLUSTRATING LONGWALL METHOD OF MINING WITH AID OF FACE CONVEYORS 


the coal varies from 80 ft. to 150 ft. in thickness. 
About 100 ft. above the coal in which the conveyors are 
working is another bed about 5 ft. thick, which is 
being mined by the same company from a different 
plant. The existence of this upper bed made it neces- 
sary either to leave sufficient supports to hold the roof 
or to mine the coal in such a way that the roof could 
be lowered gradually, so as to prevent cracks or fissures 
forming such as would break through to the upper 
measure. 

When the mine was first opened, the company tried 


bottom was taken in preference to top, so that the coal 
would be above the tops of the mine cars. In this case 
the longwall was only used advancing. 

It was decided to change this system and drive the 
headings with a distance of 440 ft. between the airway 
of one pair and the heading of the other pair of entries. 
This permitted the saving of one-half of the narrow 
work and allowed the working of large pillars both 
advancing and retreating. Furthermore, instead of 
taking up bottom in the airway it was left in place. 
A chain pillar was formed 12 ft. square with 20 ft. 
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between pillars. These openings were well bratticed. 

Between the main heading and the first cut advanc- 
ing, and the last cut retreating, a barrier pillar was 
left 60 ft. in thickness. Then the first cut was prepared 
for by driving a doghole 45 ft. long and 14 ft. wide, 
by shooting off the solid (see Example 1 in the accom- 
panying diagram). Owing to the fact that the airway 
is 12 ft. wide and the chain pillar 12 ft. thick, it is 
only necessary to drive the doghole in 21 ft. when 
driven from the airway, but 45 ft. when driven from 
the heading. The coal from the doghole is moved to the 
heading by hand. 

As soon as the doghole is driven in 45 ft., a Good- 
man shortwall mining machine is taken in and the coal 
undercut. The front end and the take-up end of a 
Jeffrey conveyor are then placed in the doghole, 4 ft. 
of the conveyor being allowed to project into the head- 
ing over the track. As the doghole is driven in the 
conveyor is extended by pulling the take-up end 16 ft. 
forward by the coal cutter and then inserting a 16- 
ft. section of conveyor. Each section of conveyor con- 
sists of 61 to 63 links, each link being 6 in. long. The 
take-up end is so arranged that it will take care of from 
two to three links. These links travel in a steel trough. 
The top of the trough is 10 in. above the floor of the 
room. 

Owing to the fact that the coal cutter is 26 in. high, 
and that 28 in. is the thinnest coal in which it will 
work, it is necessary when the coal is less than 28 in. 
thick to take top or bottom, or both, to get the neces- 
sary height. 


How THE COAL CUTTER IS WORKED 


As soon as the doghole has been driven in 220 ft., or 
a shorter or longer distance depending on the character 
of the bed, the coal cutter makes a cut along the 
inside rib from the end of the doghole to the airway, 
and then cuts back on the other rib to the end of the 
doghole, as shown by Example 2 in the diagram. This 
is done so as to get two cuts without moving the con- 
veyor. This doghole is completed in three days of three 
shifts each. — 

As soon as the coal cutter has finished the cut, labor- 
ers load out the coal. Each laborer is apportioned 
a certain amount to load, depending on what a man 
can do in a day’s time. The men are changed in their 
positions for loading each day. First the conveyor is 
measured off into spaces of equal lengths. These are 
numbered, say from one to ten, ten being the number 
nearest the discharge end of the conveyor. The man 
fhat has Section 10 one day is moved to Section 1 the 
next, each man moving up one place. 

This is done every day because the’ men farthest 
from the discharge end of the conveyor finish loading 
first, owing to the fact that the conveyor is fullest 
at the discharge and less room remains for the men 
at these sections to load into. 

The mine cars are run under the end of the con- 
veyor and the coal is discharged directly into them. 
One conveyor runner attends to the operation of the 
machine and one topper-off is used to oversee the load- 
ing of the cars. In case the run is heavy it may be 
necessary to use an extra topper-off. 

As soon as coal is loaded out one miner (called a 
“plugger”) goes along the wall and straightens it up, 
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either with pick or by shooting if necessary, so that 
the cutting machine will have a straight face to work on. 

The night timber boss comes on with four laborers, 
and with the assistance of the machine runner and his 
helper (called a “kailer”) they move motor and con- 
veyor over 54 ft. This is accomplished with the aid 
of the coal cutter and some chain hoists. This 53-ft. 
movement of the conveyor is equal to the depth of under- 
cut made by the machine. 

As soon as the conveyor is moved it is reversed, and 
the timber is sent up the conveyor to the working place. 
One of the five timbermen sends up the timber, and 
the other four unload it at proper points and build 
cogs. These cogs are 4x4 ft. and are set about 5 
ft. apart, staggered in close rows as shown in Example 
3 in the diagram. 

While timbermen are thus employed, the machine 
runner and kailer proceed with their cutting, which 
takes, on the average, about 6 hours. The night miner 
and laborer drill about 14 holes in the 220-ft. face 
and shoot the coal down for the next day’s loaders. 

Coal cars having a capacity of 3 tons can be loaded 
in 2 min., and the conveyor chute will hold three car 
loads of coal at one time. The conveyor can carry a 
lump of coal as heavy as two men can lift. The limit 
of the size of lump that can be carried is determined 
solely by the clearance between the conveyor and the 
roof. 

The face of the longwall is kept advancing in this 
manner until the timbers begin to squeeze, when the 
work is then stopped, a pillar of about 18 or 20 ft. 
being left. A new doghole is then driven up and the 
work continued until another squeeze comes on. When 
all of the heading is worked out these pillars are pulled 
go that there is no coal lost, and almost perfect extrac- 
tion is obtained. 

When the coal over a large area is removed the roof 
rests on the wooden cogs and the pressure gradually 
crushes them, letting the roof settle slowly and causing 
but few breaks. The cogs are made of old railroad 


ties, bridge timbers or anything that cannot be used 
for other purposes. 
be rotten. 


This material, however, must not 

















Is This My BoyP 


HE colored supplement to the Nov. 24 issue 

of “Coal Age,” entitled “Is This My Boy?” 
has met with considerable favor from those of the 
industry who have received a copy. Many letters 
have come to us inquiring if it were possible to 
procure additional copies. “Coal Age” is fortu- 
nate in being able to announce that it has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a limited number of these 
posters and will gladly send a few to anyone in 
the industry on receipt of a postal request. A 
copy of this thought-compelling picture should 
be on the bulletin boards at every mining opera- 
tion in the United States. While they last the 
posters will be sent free to all those desiring 
them. 
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History of Wire Hoisting Ropes with 
Notes on Factors of Safety” 





Stranded bronze-wire ropes were found in the 
Pompeian ruins. Modern wire ropes were a de- 
velopment of the 19th century. In recent Ameri- 
can practice, imported steels have been supplanted 
by acid openhearth steel of domestic manufac- 
ture. Bending stresses of wire ropes vary in- 
versely as the diameter of sheaves and drums, 
and reverse bending due to underwound drums 
will decrease the life of a rope from 10 to 25%. 
Rope ends are preferably fastened by means of 
clips instead of sockets, and ropes should be pro- 
tected from corrosion and frequently inspected. 





engineering purposes was first introduced in 1813 
for use as supporting ropes on the Geneva suspen- 
sion bridge. They were, however, not constructed in what 
today would be strictly classed as wire rope, but were 
formed of a series of wires laid parallel with one an- 
other and bound together by means of smaller wires 
which in turn were covered with tarred yarn. There 
seems to be no authoritative data available as to the 
number and sizes of the individual wires used in making 
up the supporting ropes for this bridge, but it is taken 
for granted that the material from which the wires 
were produced was undoubtedly charcoal or BB iron 
which at that period, and for some time later, was al- 
must exclusively used in the production of wire ropes. 
At a later date, 1835, some ropes of this type were 
produced for the Freiburg suspension bridge, which has 
a span of over 800 ft. in the clear. The supporting 
ropes for this bridge were composed of about 20 bundles 
of iron wires laid parallel, each wire being 0.125 in. in 
diameter and the combined total making a rope about 
4 in. in diameter. There is no doubt that this type 
of rope, when properly constructed, would present a 
breaking efficiency nearly equal to the tensile strength 
of its individual component wires, and perhaps it is 
the only wire-rope construction in which each wire 
bears as nearly as possible its due and proportionate 
share of the load stress. Ropes of this class, while 
not extensively manufactured, have been applied in 
this country on the Niagara suspension bridge and the 
Ohio River bridge and have been used for the large 
main supporting cables on the Brooklyn suspension 
bridge; also more recently on the new East River or 
Williamsburg bridge. This type of wire rope is known 
as the “selvagee’”’ construction. Unfortunately it cannot 
be utilized for hoisting purposes. 

In 1834 a mining engineer named Albert, of Claus- 
thal, Germany, interested in the mining industries in 
Saxony, who became later the director of the Hanove- 
rian mines, finally succeeded in fabricating, with 
considerable difficulty, a “stranded” wire rope composed 
of iron wires. He put this rope in operation for hoist- 


Te: application of wires in the form of ropes for 





*Paper read by M. H. Sigafoos, general manager, Hazard Man- 
ufacturing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn., before the mining-section 
meeting of the sixth annual congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, New York, Sept. 12, 1917. 


ing ore in the shafts of the Harz mines, where its 
superiority was immediately recognized over its hempen 
predecessor; and Albert’s efforts were crowned with 
success. In 1837 Albert, before an engineering so- 
ciety in Berlin, read a paper on the construction and 
manufacture of stranded-wire ropes. This paper advo- 
cated the production of wire ropes along the same 
lines of construction as were previously applied to the 
manufacture of hemp and fiber ropes, then employed 
exclusively in the mining industry. The size of the 
wire entering into the manufacture of the first stranded- 
wire rope produced by Albert is said to have been 0.144 
in. in diameter, with a tensile strength of about a 
thousand pounds each, or approximately 27.5 tons per 
sq.in. of actual cross section. As to the exact number 
of wires in the strands and the number of strands 
employed there seems to be no absolutely reliable in- 
formation. However, it is known that ropes manu- 
factured between 1835 and 1838 were made up of four 
wires to the strand, each wire being about .%; in. in 
diameter and the ropes composed of four, six and eight 
strands. It is evident that there was some variation 
in sizes of wires as the number of strands increased. 


COMMERCIAL MANUFACTURE OF WIRE ROPES 


It must thus be conceded that as a direct result 
of Albert’s experiments the commercial world was 
given a mechanical appliance to which can be traced 
the establishment of many of the foremost indus- 
trial activities of modern times. It was immediately 
after the first successful experiments, carried out 
by Albert, that a partnership was formed by Felten 
& Guilleaume, of Cologne, to manufacture wire ropes 
upon a commercial scale. These two men were quick 
to realize the possibilities of a product adaptable to 
numerous enterprises, and for some time manufactured 
wire rope for mining purposes in Germany and France. 
In the Musio Borbonico at Naples is to be found on 
exhibition a short length of bronze-wire rope, about 1 
in. in diameter, which was excavated from the ruins 
of Pompeii, but beyond the fact that it was made of 
wires twisted into strands, and the strands in turn 
laid into rope, there is no other information except | 
that it proves to us that wire ropes made of bronze 
wires were in existence before the destruction of 
Pompeii in the year 79 A.D. Beyond this period there 
is no trace of any stranded ropes, but it is an estab- 
lished fact that the ancients, many centuries before the 
process of drawing wire through dies was invented, 
made wire from precious metals by hammering. 

The application of wires to ropes was known to exist 
in Germany as early as 1813, but their practical intro- 
duction in England did not apparently take place until 
some years later. Before a meeting of the British 
Association, held at Newcastle in 1838, Mr. Taylor, 
F.R.S., read a paper on wire ropes, by Count Brenner, 
and in the same year R. S. Newell, of Dundee, England, 
acting upon information and advice from a friend who 
was studying mining conditions in Saxony, designed 
some rather crude machinery for the purpose of manu- 
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facturing wire ropes with four strands, each strand 
containing four wires. Mr. Newell carried on some ex- 
periments with his early inventions, on which he 
gradually improved, until in August, 1840, he was 
granted his first letters patent in England for improve- 
ments in the manufacture of wire ropes and the 
machinery designed for the process. With these im- 
provements there apparently came the introduction of 
cores or “hearts,” as such were then termed, as Mr. 
Newell’s patent related to the construction of rope with 
wires laid around a core or heart to form the strand, 
and several strands laid around a central core or heart 
to form the finished rope. After these letters patent 
were obtained by Mr. Newell a company was formed, 
and under his personal supervision wire ropes were 
manufactured in England on a commercial scale. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN WIRE ROPES 


In the United States wire rope was, first manufac- 
tured in the early 40’s and has been improved upon 
year by year until the present time, when it represents 
the very highest development of this means of hoisting 
and haulage. In the last fifty years there has been a 
gradual change from the use of one kind of rope mate- 
rial to another, and this was brought about by the 
demand for an increased production by speed and 
efficiency. In the preceding paragraphs I have shown 
that iron was practically the only material used for 
wire rope, and this continued to be the case until the 
introduction of crucible cast steel, which opened the 
second period in the manufacture of wire rope. The 
third period came with the introduction of higher- 
carbon steel, known by the trade as plough and special 
high-strength steel. In none of these periods has the 
material in the production of wire rope of the preceding 
period been forgotten, for certain operations still de- 
mand iron cables and there are other operations in 
which it is out of the question to substitute plough 
steel or the special high-strength steel for cast steel. 


MATERIALS USED IN MANUFACTURE OF ROPES 


The material entering into the manufacture of wire 
ropes is perhaps of greatest importance in the wire- 
rope industry, for upon its quality depends largely the 
final result of the finished product. Through careful 
selection, constant experimentation and analysis, with 
minute researches into the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of the raw materials, the industry is guided 
toward the production of a dependable wire rope with 
durability and ductility as two of its fundamental 
qualities. 

Until recent years in the manufacture of wire rope 
it was generally conceded that the foreign steels were 
by far the best, due principally to the use of Swedish 
ores. Foreign steel material as imported by the Amer- 
ican manufacturer for wire rope purposes is made to 
meet rigid specifications. This insures as nearly as 
possible a uniform quality. Such steel is carefully 
tested and analyzed to verify the percentages of man- 
ganese, silicon and carbon as well as of sulphur and 
phosphorus, which must be extremely low. Acid open- 
hearth steels are generally admitted to be of better 
quality than basic openhearth and it has been suggested 


that this is due to the higher oxygen content in the’ 


basic steel. 
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Much has been claimed for the qualities of chemically 
treated steels, such as vanadium, chromium, etc., and 
in many instances the manufacturers of steel products 
have proved the claims made for them. So far as their 
use in the manufacture of wire rope is concerned, how- 
ever, they are still in the experimental stages, and no 
data are available at this time. Without doubt such 
elements may eventually be used in connection with 
domestic ores and a finished article be produced for the 
wire-rope industry similar to the articles that have been 
produced in other industries. 

Wires made from materials. intended for the manu- 
facture of wire rope for ordinary purposes are divided 
into three classes, as previously stated; namely, iron 
with a breaking strain of approximately 80,000 Ib. per 
sq.in., cast-steel, often erroneously called crucible-cast, 
which has a breaking strain of 170,000 to 180,000 lb. 
per sq.in., and plough-steel with a breaking strain of 
200,000 to 250,000 Ib. per sq.in. Wire of higher tensile 
strength is often drawn, but this is rarely used for any 
other purpose than for standing rigging on racing 
yachts, where maximum strength with the lightest pos- 
sible weight is essential. Such wires are sometimes 
drawn to 260,000 lb. per sq.in. Small sizes of even 
higher tensile strength are drawn for wire rope or 
strands for aéroplane guys. 


LIFE, STRESSES AND SPEEDS 


There has been much discussion on the question, 
When has a wire rope reached the end of its useful- 
ness, and when should it be removed? Up to the 
present, it seems, the question remains unanswered—at 
least, satisfactorily. In an exhaustive investigation’ 
conducted by the Bureau of Standards on this subject 
the recommendation was made that a rope should be 
removed after a certain number of broken wires appear 
in each of the strands. These tables have undoubtedly 
been compiled from stated loads, speeds, head-sheave 
and drum diameters; from shafts of various depths, 
the torsional and load stresses being taken into con- 
sideration. It is, no doubt, a useful guide, provided it 
can be applied where conditions are the same or as 
nearly alike as those from which these tables and figures 
were compiled. However, as there is no standard of 
sheave and drum diameters, except those recommended 
by rope manufacturers, or any set ruie for maximum 
loads, it is evident that with each variation in the 
diameter of sheaves or loads there will be a variation 
in the bending and load stresses. Both stresses are of 
great importance and each has a direct bearing on the 
factor of safety. The various conditions of operation 
that exist in different mines make it almost impossible 
to find any two that are alike. There can always be 
found considerable differences in the diameter of 
sheaves, loads and _ speeds, therefore it is obvious that 
no set rule can be laid down by: which all mining oper- 
ations can be governed. 

In the catalog of the wire-rope manufacturers are 
to be found the “proper working loads” of wire ropes 
for the given sizes and grades. This proper working 
load in almost all cases is approximately 20 per cent. of 
the breaking strength of the rope, and would appear to 
be a factor of safety of five. This, however, is not the 
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case, as will be shown, and it is important, in calculating 
the proper size of rope for a certain load with a re- 
quired factor of safety, that this proper working load 
should not be confused with the actual factor of safety. 

While the proper working load does show approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the breaking strength of the rope, 
it does not by any means indicate that in operation a 
rope, selected on account of its showing a proper work- 
ing load in the list corresponding to the load which 
it is desired to lift, would have a factor of safety of 
five. This is due to the fact that in addition to the 
working load there are other stresses to which ample 
consideration must be given; the most important of 
these is the stress due to bending over the sheaves 
and drums. If the rope to be used is operated over 
standard-sized sheaves and drums, as recommended by 
the rope manufacturers, the general average of this 
bending stress equals about 10 per cent. of the approxi- 
mate breaking strength of the rope. 

For instance, in a cast-steel wire rope, of 1l-in. diam- 
eter and composed of six strands having 19 wires to the 
strand, the approximate breaking strength is 30 tons 
and shows a proper working load of one-fifth, or six 
tons. This, however, is only to be used on a minimum- 
size sheave or drum of 4 ft., as recommended by the 
manufacturer. The bending stress would be 2.7 tons, 
or 94 per cent. of the approximate breaking strength of 
the rope. It is thus evident that by adding 94 per 
cent. to the 20 per cent. load stress we have utilized 
294 per cent. of the ultimate; and, instead of an ap- 
parent factor of safety of five, we actually have only 3.41. 

This factor is still further reduced by the stress 
due to starting the load, and also in some cases by the 
stress due to the weight of the rope and its inertia. 
The latter, of course, varies with the size and length 
of the rope, and in calculating the proper sizes of rope 
required for hoisting operations, where ropes are often 
long and heavy, their weight must be considered and 
added to the ore load, weight of cage and cars, or skip, 
as the case may be, in order to arrive at any true factor 
of safety. For short lengths of rope of small diam- 
eter, such as used on derricks, etc., this latter calculation 
is not necessary. 


EFFECT OF SHEAVE AND DRUM DIAMETERS 


It is often impracticable to utilize the sizes of sheave 
and drum recommended by the manufacturer. When dif- 
ferent diameters must be used, the bending stresses 
will vary inversely as the diameters. For instance, 
assume in the example given that a 2-ft. diameter 
sheave is to be used. The bending stress produced would 
be 5.58 tons, or about 18% per cent. of the breaking strain 
of the rope. This, in addition to the working load, would 
be 38% per cent. of the ultimate strength of the 
rope, thus reducing the factor of safety to 2.6. Under 
these conditions the total working stress would be 
greater than one-third of the ultimate breaking strength 
of the rope when new, and this factor of safety is not 
considered good engineering practice. Obviously under 
such conditions a wire rope could not possibly give 
the same service as when operated over the standard 
or larger-sized sheaves or drums. On the other hand, 
if we should employ sheaves of twice the diameter 
of those recommended by the manufacturers, or 96 in., 
the bending stress would be only 1.4 tons (approxi- 
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mately) or about 41 per cent. of the ultimat estrength of 
the rope. It is evident that by reducing the bending 
stress to a minimum more economical service could be 
obtained; and in many cases a smaller diameter of rope 
could be applied to do the required work, thereby 
increasing the efficiency of the rope and making a 
considerable saving in first cost. 

Regarding bending stresses it might be well to de- 
scribe briefly the effect of these stresses on the initial 
structure of the metal in the wire rope. It has been 
shown repeatedly that reverse bends play an important 
part in the early deterioration of a wire rope. The 
under-wind rope in which there are reverse bends will 
invariably give a shorter service than the over-wind 
rope. The difference in service of the two ropes on a 
hoist varies a great deal, but from experience it has 
been observed that the over-wind rope will give 10 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. more service. The reason for this 
is quite obvious, but I shall endeavor to explain as 
clearly as possible the causes leading to the shorter serv- 
ice of the under-wind rope. 


CAUSES OF SHORT SERVICE OF UNDER-WIND ROPE 


The under-wind rope as it comes off the head-sheaves 
has taken somewhat of a set, the permanence of which 
depends altogether on the relation of rope diameter to 
sheave diameter. The smaller the sheave, the greater 
the set. The rope now travels to the take-up drum 
which is set some distance away and will wind on the 
drum in the opposite direction to the way it came off 
the head-sheave. A reverse bend is thus thrown into 
the rope and consequently into the wires themselves. 
The rope cannot recover itself in most cases, for the 
set received at the head-sheave is not entirely overcome 
before it strikes the take-up drum, and consequently 
the effect of the latter bend is more severe. 

Wires removed from ropes retired from service, 
operating under conditions of reverse bending, show un- 
der the microscope that minute cracks have been set 
up in the steel, sometimes running in planes between 
the grains, while in other cases the grains themselves 
have cracked. Examination made of the steel at differ- 
ent points shows that the nearer the break the more 
developed are the cracks and fissures. Of course these 
minute cracks will eventually develop into larger cracks, 
which will in due course cause the wire to part, and 
later, if the rope be not removed in time, the breaking 
of the entire rope. 

Another cause for failure of wire ropes can be at- 
tributed to repeated shocks. A rope may fail because 
of combined stresses beyond the breaking strain, or 
on account of a succession of applied loads in excess 
of the elastic limit, and it may also fail by reason of 
repeated shocks—that is, loads applied that may reach 
the elastic limit at intervals of minutes or hours. 
The effect of these strains, or over-strains as they may 
be called, is shown best by a microscopic examination 
of the metal. They lead to crystallization with a conse- 
quent embrittlement of the steel. 

A rope will wind on a drum, coil beside coil suc- 
cessively, until the end of the drum or drum flange 
is reached. At this point the rope will have to wind 
upon itself. After making the first coil upon itself 
there is a tendency for the second coil to mount or 
overlap upon the first. This at once readjusts itself 
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by the instability of the position, but the act of slip- 
ping into place alongside the first coil is accompanied 
by a sharp snap which always occurs at the same 
point on the rope. The effect of this is twofold: 

1. It will cause jerks that will increase the load on 
the rope by an amount dependent upon the amount of 
slack between the drum and the head-sheave. In most 
cases this is small, but in time the wires will show 
the effect of these shocks not only from the increased 
load but also from the vibration in the rope, which 
usually settles at one point, causing trouble later on. 

2. The inner series of wires will crush somewhat 
from the squeezing between the top and bottom layer 
and will assume a pear or bell shape. In this disturbed 
condition it is impossible for the inner wires to perform 
their proper function, and the outer wires will be forced 
to take more than their share of the stresses. Not 
only this but they will also gradually assume the shape 
of their cushion, the inner series, causing trouble as 
a result of abrasion. 

Of course we know that overlapping cannot be elimi- 
nated in most cases on account of the amount of rope 
that must be taken up on the drum, but the point 
to emphasize is the fact that frequent inspection must 
be made of the rope in order to minimize accidents. 

The effect of overloading has already been referred 
to in the foregoing, but in addition it might be well 
to state that wire ropes are constructed to take care 
of certain loads, and when these loads are exceeded, 
the steel in the rope must suffer. The rope as made 
has a certain lay and the method of attachment to the 
load has a great deal to do with the running out of 
the lay and stretch of the rope. This should not be 
confused with the material itself. There are several 
methods of fastening ropes to the load, and it can be 
done by means of either sockets or clips. 

Fastening by either of these methods can be done in 
such a manner as to break the rope before the connec- 
tion gives out. In the case where sockets are used it 
was formerly thought necessary to turn or bend back 
the strands or wires into the basket of the socket. This 
method is now being replaced by a process of opening 
the wires in the strand of the rope which is to be 
socketed, thoroughly cleaning them with muriatic acid, 
cut down with zinc, and pouring in molten zine. 

Tests of this method of socketing proved that a more 
uniform=strain on each individual wire can be depended 
upon. However, it necessitates taking great pains and 
carries with it at all times the danger of no possible 
means of inspection. The connection made with clips, 
if properly applied, is equally strong, and careful in- 
spection can always be made of such a fastening. The 
latter connection should be made with the curved section 
of the U-bolt clip over the short end of the rope. This 
insures more safety, as there is then no indentation 
on the main section of the rope made by the U-bolt. 
From a safety point of view it is preferable to socketing. 

I believe that all users of wire rope appreciate 
the value of protecting the rope from mine and other 
injurious waters which corrode and take into solution 
the steel of the rope, but it might be well to state 
that the most dangerous element is often neglected. 
In mine water the sulphur has been taken into solu- 
tion, resulting in the formation of sulphuric acid, and 
when this acid attacks the steel there is liberated hydro- 
gen, which causes a great deal of trouble. In or- 
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der to keep corrosion at a minimum it is absolutely 
necessary to cover the rope, or at least fill the interstices 
of the rope, with some sort of protective preparation. 
A mineral compound of the right consistency has been 
found to be the proper material to use for this purpose. 

In dealing with the problems in which wire rope 
plays an important part it is most essential that a man 
be employed who is familiar with the construction of 
wire rope and its application. This knowledge has re- 
sulted in the employment by most mining companies of 
an inspector. The duties of the inspector are too numer- 
ous to mention, but the mere fact that there is such 
a position emphasizes the point that wire rope is a 
part of the equipment that requires expert knowledge, 
careful handling and the most rigid inspection. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the points covered 
in this paper are the results of practical experience 
covering a period of nearly three-fourths of a century. 
During this time the merits of suggestions offered 
have been proved by test and actual service, and have 
been adopted as standards by our engineers. 


Regarding Doors on Main Haul Roads 
By F. A. Pocock 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The trapper is a most necessary loafer at present, and 
there is no reason why he cannot be freed from the job 
and put to some work that will pay him better and at the 
same time tend to greater tonnage. A number of at- 
tempts have been made to make the ventilation doors 
open and close by power, but I do not know of any that 
have really been successful so far, and the reason seems 
to be the difficulty in opening the doors against air 
pressure. 

When a door, say 6x6 ft., is in a main airway and 
there is, say 3 in. water gage, of course there is a pres- 
sure on the door of something over 560 lb. The door 
will weigh about 400 Ib. There must be two doors 
spaced more than the length of the trip apart, therefore 
it is easy to balance the pressure between these doors 
so that the power apparatus will only have to move the 
weight of the door. 

If the doors are made with one or more shutters, open- 
ing with the pressure and closing by gravity, easily 
operated catches will hold the shutter against the air 
pressure. The present doors can be equipped with these 
shutters at small expense, and even if the doors are not 
on an electric haulage road they can be operated by 
mechanical means. 

Double doors have been operated successfully in mines 
where the roof is strong, but the mine worker has a 
deep-rooted preference for the single door. When it is 
closed the air pressure will keep it closed, and the pres- 
sure will generally overcome any small coal or rock that 
may interfere with its closing; also, there is not the 
necessary rod and crank connection that there is with 
the double door. 

It seems to me that there are a number of places in 
the mines that can be equipped with mechanical contriv- 
ances to free a small percentage of the help. Getting 
adequate light on any subject generally is an economy 
in manpower, but manpower is at a premium today and 
is liable to be still more so in the near future; therefore, 
almost any device that can be made to economize it 
should be tried out. 
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SOME INTERVIEWS 
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This One with a Mine Worker 


Earlier in the day I had observed him walking down 
the street arm in arm with a young man clad in khaki, 
and upon inquiry I learned that the young man was 
his son, drafted by Uncle Sam, and proud of it. I 
assumed that he would be a willing contributor to the 
Y. M. C. A. fund, and in that I was not disappointed. 
Incidentally, he gave me many pointers about many 
of the camp’s citizens, even going so far as to suggest 
how much I might expect from most of them. 

“You see, I have been treasurer of our church for 
years,” he said, “and I have generally found that the 
man who contributes liberally to the church gives a 
good account of himself whenever a call is made upon 
his generosity, be it for money or service.” 

This mention of “service” brought the conversation 
around to the draft law and its workings in the camp. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that every boy, with but 
one exception, who has been called to the colors from 
our camp has been accepted? Our super’s boy was re- 
jected because he couldn’t pass the ohysical examination. 
Every one thought the ‘old man’ would be tickled to 
death when the news came back, but it has had just the 
opposite effect on him; in fact it has nearly killed him. 
He was not particularly anxious to have his boy become 
a soldier, but when he realized that his son was physical- 
ly a weakling and made so poor a showing when com- 
peting with the sons of his neighbors, he decided that 
he had made a complete failure of his boy’s training, 
and that in spite of the fact that he had given him 
such an inordinate amount of attention. The effect 
on the boy has been quite as pitiful.” 

This paved the way for questions that I had been 
longing to ask: “If you are such a patriotic lot,” I 
ventured, “why is it that you ignore the Government’s 
appeal for coal? Everywhere that I have been during 
the past few weeks I have heard such terrible things 
said about the conduct of the miners.” 

“You have asked a question that I cannot answer,” 
he replied. “I have asked myself that same question 
any number of times during the past few weeks, but 
I can say this much with certainty,” he continued. 
good many of our miners think it is more important to 
keep an upper hand over the operators than it is to 
whip the Kaiser.” Then he quickly added, “Don’t think 
that I am pro-German, for I am not; and don’t think 
that I am in sympathy with the I. W. W.” 

“But you are in sympathy with ‘a good many of the 
miners,’ as you express it,” I asked. 

“Again you have asked me a question that I cannot 
answer,” he replied. ‘Sometimes it looks to me as if 
the operators are trying to take advantage of Dr. Gar- 
field, and then again I decide that our union officials 
are trying to do the same thing; and between these 
opinions I travel back and forth and get nowhere.” 

“Have you anything to suggest,” I ventured, “to clear 
the atmosphere of all this suspicion and increase the 
output of coal?” 

“Absolutely not,” he replied, “although I’m ashamed 
to admit it.” 
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Increased Coal Rates in Wisconsin 


Following are examples of the maximum rates on coal 
allowed by the Wisconsin State Railroad Commission: 


— Hard Coal -- — Soft Coal—— 

Old New Old New 
Oshkoshiseneree Pe race Ale $0.90 $0.65 + 75 
La Crosse : APN Se nk Mra tal 1.85 Ze 1.35 50 
Eau Claire SPER ras ean Sos OA A) 1455 1.00 1 15 
IVLOMTOG® ce laa ener Peale test ie dae 125 1.40 1.00 1. 
Janesville: .aines cere ee ee eee 1.20 1.30 Ne decided 
Portage cin) age ace Ce eee py 1.38 
Appleton. ee, SSE Sa a Mts, aoe VE 88 j 6 "2 
Chippewa Falls. 3 ae See 1.40 159 1.00 al iiss 
Fond du. Dac. si peues nee ee ; 7 90 .65 33 
Neenah. Re Po cee ke .90 .65 fs 


From Milwaukee to Wausen the hard-coal rate has 
been increased from $1.40 to $1.55; from Green Bay 
to Wausau the rate on the same coal has been allowed 
to remain at $1.40. 

Where rates now in force are alike from Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc to the same destination, the 
advance rates remain alike from each of such points to 
such destination. 

Where the rates now in effect are 65c. and are alike 
from Milwaukee, Sheboygan and Manitowoc to the same 
place of destination, which point of destination is more 
than 30 miles from any one of said points of origin, the 
advance shall not exceed 10c. per ton. Where the rate 
from Green Bay to these same points is 65c., a like 
advance is also authorized from Green Bay. Rates from 
Green Bay on the Chicago & Northwestern road shall 
not exceed the following rates to the following points: 
To Little Rapids, 65c.; to Wrightstown and Little Chute, 
67c.; to Kaukauna, 70c.; to Appleton, 72c. 
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THE VIRILE SERIOCOMICOCCUS 


It was recently developed in the course of a con- 
versation that some of the younger coal chemists are 
of the opinion that the “Btu” was not originally in 
the coal, but rather is a form of Seriocomicoccus. This, 
they contend, was introduced into the coal mines, some 
years ago, through the agency of a salesman who, while 
badly infected with Btu, visited the mining region. 
The germ has never been satisfactorily isolated and 
little is known of its life habits other than that coal 
salesmen are often badly infected. Altogether the mat- 
ter is in a clouded and unsatisfactory condition. 





HE WAS Busy 


An Italian, having applied for citizenship, was being 
examined in the naturalization court. 

“Who is the president of the United States?” 

“Mr. Wils’.” 

“Who is the vice president?” 

“Mr. Marsh’.” 

“Tf the president should die, who then would be pres- 
ident?” 

“Mr. Marsh’.” 

“Could you be president?” 

NOs 

“Why 2” 

“Mister, you ’scuse, please. 
mine.”—KE xchange. 


I very busy worka da 
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Coal Mining Institute of America 


The Coal Mining Institute of America, which holds 
its annual meeting on Dec. 5 and:6, at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., has a more than usu- 
ally attractive program for the celebration of its 
thirty-first birthday. On Dec. 5 there will be a business 
session and an election of officers. Judging from ap- 
pearances, it would seem ill-advised to hold an election 
this year. Why not ask the old officers to serve again? 
The president’s address will follow the election, though 
what he will be able to say now that he has no deficit 
to bemoan is hard to imagine. 

The question box will be opened by W. E. Fohl. There 
is something not quite square about this question-box 
opening, for someone has already spread abroad the 
list of the problems submitted, and there is therefore 
no violation of secrecy in reprinting them. (1) What 
consideration should a state mine inspector give to 
the cost of improvements recommended in the interest 
of safety? (2) How far should Pennsylvania mine 
foremen be held responsible for the cost of production 
in view of the strict definition of his duties as found 
in the mine laws? (3) Why should the Associated 
Companies attach a penalty to the nonuse of carbide 
lamps in open-light mines? (4) Does private owner- 
ship of railroad cars facilitate the movement of coal? 


FRANCIS S. PEABODY THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 


In the afternoon the same eager flow of questions will 
continue: (5) What is the proper time of day for 
the blasting of coal; what precautions should be ob- 
served preliminary to blasting; by whom should the 
work be done? (6) Is the payment of bonuses to 
miners a satisfactory method of compensation? (7) 
What are the prime requisites of a satisfactory per- 
manent stopping? (8) In pillar drawing, where are the 
greatest risks encountered—in high coal or in low coal? 
Under a strong roof or a weak roof? By splitting of 
ribs or by slabbing? (9) What conditions should de- 
termine whether mine cars should be retarded by brakes 
or by sprags? The institute dinner will have two 
addresses and two motion pictures. Francis 8. Peabody, 
Chairman of the Committee on Coal Production of the 
United States Council of Defense and Assistant to the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines in charge of explosives, 
will be the principal speaker. Following him will be 
shown a series of films illustrating a trip through a 
modern byproduct coke plant. The plant will be de- 
scribed by C. J. Ramsburg, vice president of the H. 
Koppers Co., which specializes in the erection of by- 
product plants. David W. Kuhn, fuel administrator of 
the Pittsburgh district, will address the meeting and E. 
E. Bach, who is sociological director of the Ellsworth 
Collieries Co., will show several of that company’s 
wonderful underground motion pictures. 

So much for Wednesday’s program. On Thursday, 
D. A. Elkin, the president of the Elkin Engineering 
Co., of Bellaire, Ohio, will discuss “Coal Mining by 
Stripping,” a matter in which Pennsylvania bituminous 
mines for obvious reasons have been outstripped by 
those of Ohio, Kansas and Illinois. George S. Rice, chief 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, will read a paper on 
“Protecting Mine Roof with the Cement Gun.” He will 
present the outcome of his experience with the gun at 
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the Experimental Mine and the experience of operators 
through the country. B. M. Fast, of the Penn Public 
Service Co., of Clearfield, will show how the electric 
storage battery is proving of great service in meeting 
the low-coal problem in the Clearfield district. In the 
afternoon C. A. Llewellyn will describe “The Applica- 
tion of the New Revenue Act to the Coal Industry.” 
As Mr. Llewellyn is United States Revenue Collector 
for the twenty-third district, which includes western 
Pennsylvania, he knows what problems are perplexing 
mining men in and around Pittsburgh. He is prepared 
to answer all questions. “A New Method of Drawing 
Ribs in the Pittsburgh District’? will be presented by 
Joseph Bennett, the mine foreman at the Blaine mine 
of the Diamond Coal and Coke Co. This concludes the 
meeting. It is an excellent program, and the institute 
can well be congratulated on the excellent hands into 
which it has fallen. 


Concrete Pillars in Coal Mines 


The Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., has designed a concrete pillar for use at 
points in the mine where more support is required than 
is afforded by the pillars of coal. 

This concrete pillar is so designed that in case the 
roof of the heading or air-way should become weakened, 
it will not be necessary to use posts when timbering. 
It will readily be seen in the accompanying diagram 
that square holes 12 x 12 in. at the top of the pillar are 
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DIAGRAM OF CONCRETE PILLAR 


left for the insertion of the cap pieces that it is some- 
times necessary to place across headings. These holes 
are placed on 24-in. centers. 

Where these concrete pillars come at a junction point, 
they are so designed that the upper 2 ft. extends out 
from the end of the pillar 2 ft., as shown in the 
diagram. In the lower 12 in. of this extension are em- 
bedded four pieces of 60-lb. tee rail. These rails run 
back into the main pillar a sufficient distance to give 
suitable bearing. 

The extension is so designed that the concrete can be 
removed from the top and timbers placed on the tee 
rail, if this course of procedure is deemed necessary to 
support the roof. 

In these times coal companies on their construction 
work prepare for contingencies. Under the old practice 
no provision would have been made to take care of the 
roof in case of trouble, but holes would have had to be 
cut by hand for the timbers or posts set up beside the 
concrete pillar. 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,” which is centrally 
located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in a position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,’ Room 703, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital.— 
Editor. | 


Fuel Administration Puts in an 
Extremely Busy Week 


While plans for pooling coal shipments on Eastern 
railroads and the discussion which terminated in the 
revocation of Priority Order No. 1 overshadowed other 
events of the week, there was, nevertheless, important 
action taken on other matters of far-reaching interest 
to the coal industry. The price of byproduct coke manu- 
factured in New England was fixed; orders were issued 
whereby shipments of New England coal by water are 
given preference over all other shipments, except that 
requisitioned for railroad or Government use; Dr. Gar- 
field laid down the law in a curt telegram referring to 
Michigan operators who are said to have refused to ship 
at the Government’s price; Dr. Garfield took steps to 
prevent the closing of Oklahoma mines pending the set- 
tlement of an increased price to cover an increase in 
wages. These and other matters made for an extremely 
busy week at the Fuel Administration. 


November Soft Coal Production May 
Break All Records 


If the present rate of production is maintained, 
November will outstrip production achievements in any 
single month in the history of bituminous coal mining 
in the United States. The Geological Survey, in its 
weekly report, estimates production for the week ended 
Nov. 17 as having been 11,343,538 tons. This com- 
pares with a production of 11,300,890 tons during the 
week preceding and represents a gain of 2 per cent. 

Beehive coke production, during the week ended Nov. 
17, is estimated to have been 625,651 tons, as compared 
with a production ot 615,432 tons during the preceding 
week. A decided increase in the shipments of anthra- 
cite was made during the week of Nov. 17, when 42,199 
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cars were forwarded. Shipments during the preceding 
week totaled 40,459 cars. 

During the week ended Nov. 10, production was 
forced to 77.8 per cent. of the full-time capacity of the 
country’s bituminous coal mines. Commenting on the 
limiting factors to production, C. E. Lesher, the Sur- 
vey’s statistical geologist, says: 

In Illinois and Indiana car supply improved. The latter 
state experienced very favorab:e working conditions; losses 
because of car shortage amounted to only 6.6 per cent. of 
the present capacity as compared with 14.8 per cent. during 
the preceding week. The improvement in car supply in 
the three weeks ended Nov. 10 in central Pennsylvania is 
in striking contrast to the conditions in western Pennsyl- 
vania, where losses due to car shortage increased materially 
in the Irwin Gas, Freeport and Pittsburgh districts. Little 
change was reported from the Fairmont, Pocahontas, New 
River and southern West Virginia high volatile fields. The 
Cumberland-Piedmont field, usually well supplied with cars, 
reported a loss of 14.4 per cent. because of car shortage. 
Conditions in southwest Virginia and Alabama remained 
good, the favorable car supply apparently having the effect 
of keeping the labor supply stabilized. 


New England To Be Assured of 
Its Coal Supply 


With the Northwest insured of its coal supply, the 
Fuel Administration has taken steps to take ample care 
of New England. By utilizing the water route to the 
greatest extent possible, it is hoped to avoid a priority 
order covering rail shipments. To insure larger de- 
liveries at New England ports, Dr. Garfield issued an 
order directing all mines with New England contracts 
to deliver their maximum monthly requirements, where 
such coal is to be transshipped from rail to water car- 
riers at Hampton Roards and at Baltimore. These ship- 
ments are to be given preference over all shipments 
except those requisitioned for railroad or Government 
use. All mines holding New England contracts subject 
to the order are directed to advise the Fuel Administra- 
tion within 10 days. 

The order gives New England Fuel Administrator 
James . Storrow authority to supervise the distribu- 
tion of the coal supply received by water after it reaches 
New England ports and provides: 


_ In any case in which the New England fuel administrator 
is of opinion that by reason of this order an unduly large 
quantity of bituminous coal is being received by any person 
or corporation in the New England States as compared 
with the need for such kind of coal by one or more cther 
persons or corporations in said states, said administrator 
may order that the party entitled to receive such excess of 
coal shall sell such quantity thereof to such persons or cor- 
porations as said administrator may designate, and at such 
price as represents the cost, as determined by said admin- 
istrator, of such coal to such person or corporation from 
whom the same is thus diverted. 
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Garfield Lays Down the Law to 
Michigan Operators 


When advised that some Michigan operators ap- 
parently expected to refuse to sell their coal at Govern- 
ment prices, Dr. Garfield sent the following telegram to 
W. K. Prudden, fuel administrator for Michigan: “If 
Michigan operators refuse to ship in accordance with 
prices fixed by you under my authority, I will take 
possession of mines. Serve notice to this effect, if neces- 
sary, prefacing same by statement that action is by 
order of the United States Fuel Administrator.” 


Prevents Closing of Oklahoma Mines 


In reply to the Oklahoma operators’ advices that they 
must have a price increase if wage demands were met, 
Dr. Garfield sent the following telegram to the Okla- 
homa Operators’ Association: 


Will not consent to change 45c. increase to cover increases 
of wages. If, as total result, you are unable to operate at 
a profit, the way to proceed is to file statements here showing 
your 1916 total costs, and costs for 1917 month by month, 
and meanwhile keep the mines in operation. Alternative 
will be to turn over mines to me for operation pending 
determination of costs. In other words, the only way in 
which the relation of increase of wages to increase allowed 
by President’s orders in prices of coal can now be adjusted 
is by showing actual labor costs in conjunction with total 
costs as compared with earlier period above indicated. 
Under no circumstances must mines be closed down. 


Price Fixed on New England Coke 


In fixing the price of coke at byproduct ovens in 
New England, the Fuel Administrator took into con- 
sideration the increased costs of securing coal. The 
order reads as follows: 


In making the order the Fuel Administrator established 
prices on byproduct coke produced in New England. New 
England coke producers will be permitted to charge prices 
that will cover their increased transportation charges on 
coal carried to New England by water for use in coke man- 
ufacture. The order fixes New England coke prices as 
follows: “For coke produced in New England, the maximum 
price for each grade, f.o.b. cars at point of production, shall 
be the base price for the grade of coke, plus the freight rate 
from the competing beehive coke district which takes the 
lowest freight rate to the point where the coke is produced, 
and plus 7c. for each advance of 5c. above 60c. in the freight 
charges per ton (2240 lb.) of coal for water transportation 
on the coal used in the manufacture of such coke. The base 
prices are as follows: Run of ovens, $6; selected foundry, 
$7; and crushed over 1-in. size, $6.50.” ; 


Regulations for New Coal Mines 


The status of new coal mines was established for 
the first time Nov. 23, when the Fuel Administration 
issued the following regulations: 


Operators owning or controlling a mine falling within 
this category may sell coal produced from said mine on 
orders or under contracts approved by the United States 
Fuel Administrator at cost, plus the profit specified in 
paragraph No. 6 below, and subject to the following pro- 
visions: 

1. The quality of the coal produced and the mining con- 
ditions and equipment must be acceptable to the United 
States Fuel Administrator. 

2. Deliveries of coal, whether on orders or under contract, 
may not be extended beyond Jan. 1, 1919. 

3. Monthly cost statements shall be submitted to the 
United States Fuel Administrator in such detail as may be 
prescribed by him. 

4. The only elements which shall enter into the cost shall 
be the actual cost of mining, transporting, hoisting and 
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loading coal, to which shall be added only a fair proportion 
not to exceed one-half of the cost of mine management and 
maintenance. 

5. Contracts for the sale of coal shall contain an express 
provision that the Government prices for coal f.o.b. mines, 
in the district in which said mine is located, may be substi- 
tuted for the contract prices herein provided for, upon 30 
days’ notice to the parties concerned by the United States 
Fuel Administrator. 

6. In addition to the costs provided for in paragraph 


No. 3 above, an amount may be added for profit on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Fifteen cents per ton when the daily shipments are 250 
tons or more. That is to say, until the daily shipments are 
250 tons no amount is to be added for profit. 


Transportation the Chief Problem 


After pointing out how the Government’s require- 
ments are taking an important part of high-grade West 
Virginia coal and thereby making it necessary for cen- 
tral Pennsylvania to furnish the bulk of steam coal for 
New England, the National Coal Association points out 
that an inadequate car supply has reduced the tonnage 
to one-half of normal. In this connection, the formal 
statement issued by the Association says: 

The tremendous amount of tonnage which the railroads 
are required to handle at the present time is so congesting 
the railroad yards and terminals, and overtaxing the motive 
power facilities, that it has been impossible for the railroads 


to handle expeditiously even the most vital necessities of the 
country, including fuel. 

Unless some method can be found by which this congestion 
may be relieved without delay, there is no escape from the 
inevitable shutdown of street railways, electric-light plants, 
gas works and factories. The coal operators are ready and 
anxious to supply New England with the fuel it needs; a 
method by which this coal can be transported, however, 
must be devised. 


Preferential Shipments to Northwest 
Now Ended 


Priority Order No. 1 has been suspended, effective 
Nov. 30. This order, which gave preference to coal 
shipments consigned to the Northwest by way of the 
Great Lakes, is admitted to have inflicted some hardship 
in other sections of the country, but is held to have been 
remarkably successful in providing the Northwest with 
its fuel supply for the winter. Cars loaded at the 
mines on Nov. 30 will be given preferential movement 
until they arrive at their Lake port destination. The 
order was canceled a week or ten days earlier than had 
been intended after Dr. Garfield had conferred with 
F. C. Baird, who has represented the Fuel Administra- 
tion in the matter of late shipments, and W. H. Gro- 
vermann, secretary of the Northwestern Coal Dock 
Operators’ Association. 





Laboratory equipment and machinery used in experi- 
mental work by the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, 
which has been housed by the Carnegie Technical Insti- 
tute, has been moved to the new building. 





F. A. Meyers, fuel administrator for Maryland, has 
named a committee composed of R. E. Lee, Marshall, 
lawyer; Charles England, grain broker; Robert F. 
Roberts, packer; John H. Gildea, Jr., insurance, and 
Herbert Sheridan, traffic expert, as a state committee on 
fuel. The Baltimore committee is to be composed of 
Roberts, Gildea and Sheridan. 
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General Labor Situation 


To a recorder of labor troubles, the absence of news is 
positively disconcerting. The mine worker and operator are 
now, if not in perfect harmony, at least both striving for 
the same great end—no less an end than the salvation of 
the country. Let us hope that this unanimity will continue 
all through the war. 

The keynote of production is patriotism, and patriotism 
is not the private possession of either mine worker or oper- 
ator. It is interesting to note how that patriotism has been 
successfully stimulated in Kansas City, where class antag- 
onism was rampant. See note on the next vage. 

In the center of this page is a copy of “The Battle Cry,” 
a publication to be sent monthly to all employees of the 
Davis Coal and Coke Co. That company, under the wise 
presidency of A. W. Calloway, and with the enterprising 
sociological efforts of C. L. Fay, has in recent years taken 
a lead in promoting the 
welfare and education of its 
mine workers. 

On Nov. 22 the United 
States Fuel Administrator 
definitely accepted the new 
agreement in central Penn- 
sylvania, and on Nov. 26 he 
approved the Illinois agree- 
ment. Both contracts con- 
tain penalty clauses satis- 
factory to the Administra- 
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Published monthly by The Davis Coal and Coke Company in the 


interest of its employes for the cause of Freedom and Democracy 


Rounding-up Disloyal Miners 


The disloyal mine workers are so few that it should be 
an easy matter to round them up with the aid of the large 
body of thoroughly patriotic mining men, with whom copper- 
heads have no standing. It must be confessed that there 
were a few men at first who believed they could strike and 
work slackly without doing much harm. The number of 
days they were kept idle waiting for railroad cars made 
them think that the nation did not really need their services. 
They are now becoming convinced that the fate of the nation 
rests on their endeavors and, being good citizens, they will 
not let their country fail for any remissness of theirs, and 
they will have nothing to do with men who for money or 
alien sympathy are trying to wean them from their duty. 

It will be remembered that the recent Illinois strike was 
brought to an end by Frank Farrington, the state president 
of the United Mine Workers, who threatened to expel the 
strikers from the union and 
cancel the charters of the 
striking local unions. : 


It was announced at that 
time that a searching inves- 
tigation would be made and 

agitators who 


‘ : 
THE Bawden BRE : Beenie strike, which was 


harmful both to the organ- 
ization and the country, 
would be hunted down, 
driven out of the organiza- 





tor. The Illinois agreement 


tion and prosecuted. 





was held up for some weeks 
for the adjustment of some Vol. 1 
minor details. The broad 
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1 In the arrest at Chester, 
Ill., of William A. Moore, by 





outlines were, as is well 
known, agreed upon several 
weeks ago. The agreement 
has been signed by H. C. 
Adams for the operators 
and by Frank Farrington 
for the mine workers. 

In several parts of the 
country complaints are com- 
ing in that the local mer- 


You have to MEET it. 


THE WAR. 


dividual to “do his bit.” 


We are up against the tremendous FACT df a terrible 
WAR. You cannot get around or under or over a FACT. 


Our Company’s officials and employes together form 
one unit of the “Home Forces” working to help WIN 


We believe it to be the patriotic DUTY of each in- 
And we believe it to be the 


order of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Charles A. 
Karch, of East St. Louis, it 
is believed that a step has 
been taken toward the ful- 
fillment of this promise. 
Moore is alleged to be a 
member of an _ organized 
band within the United 
Mine Workers which band 
is said to have led the strike. 


chants are trying to absorb 
the mine workers’ increases 
by increased prices for com- 
modities. Something was 
said regarding this matter 
last week in reference to 
Illinois. 

Now a detailed report on 
the condition comes in from 
West Virginia. The “dollar 
patriots” of that state are 


DUTY of every business or industrial organization to work 
together as a UNIT to help WIN THE WAR. 

This publication aims to stimulate patriotic service 
by every member of the D. C. AND C. UNIT. 

We are producing coal for our government to HELP 
WIN THE WAR. 

We are a volunteer regiment in the Home Service 
Army. We serve together as the D. C. AND C. UNIT. 
Our battle cry is: “OUR COAL WILL HELP PUT THE 
CRIMP IN KAISER BILL!” 


Government agents believe 
that through Moore they 
will be able to cause the ar- 
rest of several other leaders. 
Moore’s arrest followed an 
investigation at  Coulter- 
ville, Ill., and in several 
other places where Moore is 
said to have been active in 
inducing the miners’ to 
strike. He is said to have 


said to have raised the price 
of flour from $16 to $20.80 
a barrel, beans from 20c. to 
25c. a pound, canned corn 
proportionately, canned to- 
matoes from 20c. to 25c. a 
can, butter from 55c. to 65c. a pound, brooms from 85c. to 
$1.25 a piece, and sweet potatoes from 60c. to 90c. a peck. 
At a mass meeting of representatives of the mine workers of 
District 17, resolutions were adopted calling on Food Com- 
missioner Hoover to correct the situation. 

The American Federation of Labor reélected Samuel 
Gompers as president by an almost unanimous vote; of 
nearly 600 votes only two were cast against him. 





admitted that he was a 
member of the Industrial 
Workers of the World and 
that he had attempted to 
stir up dissatisfaction in 
several localities. He is also 
said to have made disloyal remarks about the Government. 
Moore will be given a preliminary hearing before United 
States Commissioner Fox at Murphysboro. 

Farrington declares that the strike was the result of a 
pro-German plot and that the same influences are now trying 
to defeat him for reélection, so as to punish him for ordering 
the men back to work. The plotters, he says, contemplate 
getting control of the mine workers of the country. He says 
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he does not expect further wage troubles, but he thinks that 
efforts will be made to spread discontent among the mine 
workers on other scores. “I am for the miners,” he said, 
“and want them to get all they deserve or can graciously 
get, but I am for the United States at the same time, and if 
I can help it I will not allow a few irresponsible men to be 
influenced by national enemies or permit them to resort to 
actions that will not only embarrass the Government in it3 
efforts to win the war, but also embarrass the rank and file 
of the patriotic and loyal mine workers of Illinois.” 


Springfield Local Declares Principles 


The change in heart in Illinois is shown by the action of 
the Springfield local. Its wholehearted defense of patriotism 
and loyalty to contracts the public will do well to remember. 

A petition is being circulated calling for a special conven- 
tion to rebuke the representatives of the union for signing 
the Washington agreement with its penalty clause. The 
union officials are charged with assuming authority that 
did not belong to them. If they could not make a contract 
it is claimed that they could not amend it even though every 
amendment was favorable to the mine worker and added 
to his emoluments. 

The Springfield local opposes this petition and its reso- 
lution says: “We believe that the cardinal principle of our 
organization, or of any other organization, is its faithful 
observance of contracts. By living up to these principles we 
prove to the public and to the unorganized miners of this 
country that the collective method of ‘making joint agree- 
ments which the United Mine Workers have had in opera- 
tion in Illinois for 20 years is the only sane, sensible and 
equitable method of conducting this great business, a bus- 
iness on which this country’s welfare depends.” 

The state and national officers are then commended for 
what they have done and the mine workers are urged to 
stand together in support of the contracts made. 


Explains Relation of Wage to Cost 


Samuel D. Warriner, chairman of the anthracite coal 
operators’ general committee, and a member of the 
National Fuel Commission, has issued the following 
statement: 


Most important to the public interest at this time and 
essential to the conduct of the war is an adequate fuel sup- 
ply. At present there is not sufficient coal, either anthracite 
or bituminous, to meet current needs. The demand is every- 
where urgent. So is the demand for labor, and it is making 
for higher wages. 

The national situation has pressed upon the anthracite 
industry. Negotiations were concluded last week between 
the mine workers and the operators, covering a proposed 
further modification of the agreement which was made in 
1916 to run for four years. Another advance in wages has 
been agreed to, subject to certain conditions to be approved 
by the Federal Fuel Administrator. It will be in addition 
to the increase made last April. 

We believe that the present wage advance is fair and 
justified by the conditions surrounding labor. Moreover, 
we know that it is necessary to hold labor in the anthracite 
region. The normal number of men was 175,000. It has 
now been drawn down to 150,000. The men are going to 
industries which offer higher wages. 

It is a condition, not a theory, which the anthracite in- 
dustry now faces. Production has been kept up and actually 
increased partly through steadier work, but largely by the 
introduction of machinery. 

The wage increases agreed upon are essential to enable 
the producing companies to expand their production, and 
are as follows: On daily wages, 54 to 64c. for men and 30c. 
for boys, and 15 per cent. increase in the contract rates to 
miners. 

Such increases figure about 45c. a ton on all marketable 
coal, including the steam sizes. Under the agreement now 
before Dr. Garfield for approval, such additional cost is to 
be added to selling prices. 

Costs differ in different mines, according to physical and 
other conditions. The 45c. a ton will not meet the larger 
wage cost in mines producing about one-quarter of the 
anthracite tonnage. It will a little more than meet it as to 
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the balance. It is impossible to maintain a differential in 
the price of one and the same commodity. The effect of the 
revision as to the lower-cost operations will be to stimulate 
them to larger production. That will help meet the great 
demand for more coal. 

Wages constitute 65 to 70 per cent. of the cost of produc- 
ing anthracite. Supplies and other items make up the 
balance. The retail price should not be increased any more 
than 45c. a ton, which is the advance in price sought by the 
producer. Government figures show that the wholesale 
price of chestnut, the size of anthracite in most favor for 
domestic use, was only 17 per cent. higher in August than 
it was three years before. In the same period prices of 
other commodities increased from 20 to 300 per cent. 

The anthracite industry is striving to perform its full 
part in the present emergency. It is working under the 
difficulties and added costs which are experienced on all 
sides. It has no special control over labor and wages. The 
public weal calls for fullest operation of the mines. The 
operators find it necessary to pay higher wages to the 
workers that the public shall have coal, and they stipulate 
that only the extra wage cost shall be added to the price. 


Patriotism Imbues Southwest Miners 


Coal operators and dealers who have come into personal 
touch with some of the important work being done by the 
Government in connection with the coal industry are con- 
vinced that the right course will be taken by the authorities. 

“The Government was so long getting started on some of 
this work,” said one operator, “that we had rather lost faith 
that anything would be done. But we have to hand it to 
‘Uncle Sam.’ When he gets busy, he does the job up right.” 

This operator was referring particularly to the labor 
situation and the manner in which the Government was 
going after the Industrial Workers of the World and the 
Working Class Union. It is known that more than 100 
I. W. W.’s have been arrested in the Kansas oil! fields, and 
it is certain that many agitators in the coal fields of Kansas 
and Oklahoma have also been arrested. 

Kansas City has been freer of labor disturbances during 
the past month than for a long period of time. Credit for 
this is given not only to the Government, but to a series of 
statements by employers, published in display space in the 
newspapers. Business men told in this space the facts as 
to the agitations for strikes, showing that the workmen in 
many plants that had been picketed were actually well con- 
tent, and drawing better wages than were provided in the 
scale for which they were to be called out. The statements 
also indicated that outside influences were being exerted on 
Kansas City workmen to causé disaffection. The result of 
the published statements—paid for in advertising display 
space—was a change in public sentiment with reference to 
the labor troubles and a subsidence of the agitations. All 
the strikes were amicably settled—and in every case without 
recognition of the unions. The respite from agitation 
in Kansas City has had an effect on the entire territory, 
where Kansas City newspapers circulate extensively. 


More Trouble with Superlatives 


On July 7 this department said, “Washington Pays the 
Highest Wage.” On Sept. 15 an article appeared in it 
headed, “Oregon Corrects a Superlative.” Fate still pur- 
sues. Under date line, ““Eska Creek Coal Mine Via Anchor- 
age, Alaska, Sept. 23,” our friend Sumner S. Smith, resident 
mining engineer, Alaska Engineering Commission, writes: 

“We do not pretend to say that we pay the highest wages 
of any of the coal-mining districts, but we are certainly 
paying considerably more than the State of Washington, as 
shown by the following scale: 

Miners and timbermen ........ $5.25 per day 
All underground laborers 4.75 per day 
Common outside laborers...... 4.00 per day 

“All of this is for an eight-hour shift, and overtime is 
paid for at the rate of time and a half. Board and quarters 
in the bunkhouse cost $1.25 per day.” 

Our readers will note the date line. Today common out- 
side laborers in prosaic Pennsylvania and elsewhere are 
getting $5 a day instead of $4, so fast does the wage scale 
mount and the burden of the consumer augment. 
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HIS year we are asked to produce for ourselves 

and our allies products worth twenty billions of 
dollars, which we never in our history produced before. 
Let us leave the money cost of these articles out of 
all consideration except as a means of totaling the ag- 
gregate of service that we must render. Let us sup- 
pose we have all the money we desire and so do not 
lack for that commodity, yet we will still be face to 
face with the fact that we need that twenty billions of 
product. It can only be obtained by working more and 
by consuming less. 

* * 

We discuss the problem as if it were merely a matter 
of money, but perhaps the idea may be best conveyed 
by an analogy. When a suit doesn’t fit it doesn’t fit. 
If the trousers only reach from the waist to the knees, 
it does not do the tailor any good to tell us that he 
used enough cloth and therefore that the pantaloons 
are a perfect fit; for we know they are not. Similarly, 
the United States may have wealth galore, but if it is 
not rightly disposed it will not serve to fill the national 
and international need. 

+ * * 

If we do not have the material to wage the war it 
is useless to say, as some do, that there is wealth enough 
in the country. The material we need is not and cannot 
be here unless we do more for the supreme purpose and 
expend less on those objects that are less needful. We 
can wage the battles of this war only with tools planned 
and forged solely to fill that special purpose. 

* * * 

We have heard them all, those that said we will 
strike our blow with the energy derived from the past 
and those who said we will borrow energy from the 
future. Let us arrive at the conclusion that the fight 
we wage will be won by the labor, the energy, the wealth 
created in the present—by our people, not by our ances- 
tors or our children; by the living, not by the dead in our 
cemeteries or the posterity yet unborn. 


* ~ *% 


O ONE can object to passing the stress onto the 

generations to come if it can be done. But when 
we realize that the work to be done must be done now, 
what is the advantage in declaring that we propose to 
leave it to future generations? Equally is it absurd to 
say when we want shells and aéroplanes: “Here is 
a brownstone building, I will use that instead.” Clearly 
the war must be waged with what we make while the 
war lasts. The past has been spent in making materials 
which are no help in war. The future has, of course, 
done nothing for us. So we are thrown on our re- 
sources. We must therefore expend all our energies on 
the war, and most of the energy hitherto expended for 
our bodily comfort must be converted to war work. 
Unfortunately, most of us have not yet begun to save, 
and few of us are producing any more than before. 
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“The men about to die salute you.” Are you prepared 
to let them make all the sacrifices, while you at home 
make none? Is it necessary to cover your slacker body 
with khaki to make you realize that you are under 
orders, rationed by Hoover, directed in your work by 
Garfield and allowed a soldier’s pay by Congress and 
McAdoo, the major generals of our industrial army? 
Do you need a uniform or is a brassard enough to 
remind you that he who digs coal, he who hauls it, 
he who loads it on a car or on a ship is in the army 
and must comport himself as a soldier in the service 


of his country? 
* * + 


Clothes too often make the man. If tomorrow we 
were to put on a uniform, and morning, noon and night 
salute the flag like soldiers, we might with these aids 
remember our country and our country’s needs. But 
so long as we are beguiled with nonsense to the effect 
that our grandfather made shells for us, and our grand- 
children have wrought howitzers for us to fight with, 
we shall have only fictitious shells to fire from visionary 


cannon. 
* * 


OME of the allies have fought, it is true, with the 
\J energy derived from their children. They have 
borrowed money from us and from the British which 
their children will repay. But we have no one to bor- 
row from. Like the British we shall soon come to the 
point where we can lend to foreign nations no longer, 
because we are unable to borrow in large enough quan- 
tities. Only the second Liberty Loan has been floated, 
and already the indubitable promises to pay of the 
greatest of nations have fallen to between 97 and 98 per 


cent. of par. 
* * * 


We shall soon realize that we are at a point where 
higher interest will not secure wealth, because it will 
be plain that there is none available except what little 
can be obtained just about as well at a lower rate of 
interest. The wealth being created will then be recog- 
nized as all the wealth that can be obtained, and it 
will be seen to be absurd to scrape the well for water 
which is not there. We shall have then to wait patiently, 
as the British do, for more water to seep in. 
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It is just as well to see this early as to see it late. 
It is just as well to cease being prodigal before the 
pinch comes than to wait on poverty to create prudence. 
Let us therefore firmly resolve to save now, for we can- 
not grind with the water that is past, nor can we turn 
our mills with the water from rain that has not yet 
fallen on the slopes of the hills. Neither the past nor 
the future is waiting on us; we have only the present. 
What we do in that present will be to our posterity 
either their glory or their shame. 
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The Davis Coal and Coke Co., in its Employee’s 
Magazine, quotes a poem by A. B. Stewart which we 
cannot avoid quoting. It is entitled “The Home Serv- 


ice : 


I want to compare with the men at the front, 
With the men who have gone to fight, 

With the men who have given up home and all, 
In the cause of freedom and right. 


I want to work, though I cannot go, 
With the spirit they have over there, 
I want to feel I am doing my part, 
At least that I’m playing fair. 


I want to give up what they give up, 
Do I need what is not their joys? 
The pleasures that were for the duties that are, 
Let me work and be one of the boys. 
* k 


‘What will go on at the front will be a reflection of 
what we do here at the rear. Let us hope the record 
will be creditable to us. No one doubts the devotion 
and ability of our soldier boys, but even the most 
patriotic and cock-sure among us are wondering how 
“aithful our civilians will be during this time of stress, 
when service should be universal and sacrifice should 
be general. 


Choose Your Own Nonessentials 


HE Fuel Administrator has announced that cer- 

tain trades will be declared nonessential, and coal 
will be refused them. In this he is fully justified by the 
coal shortage, the existence of which is now unques- 
tioned; but as far as possible the coal miners should 
try and retain that selection in their own hands by 
so largely increasing the output of coal that action 
toward the closing down of nonessential industries by 
the Fuel Administrator will either be unnecessary, de- 
layed or made less stringent. 

Those men who refuse to do their part may find many 
of their comforts considerably restricted. It is true, 
restriction of the manufacture of nonessentials may 
occur in any event as a general war measure, but the 
mine workers by putting out a large output of coal can 
make it less necessary for the Fuel Administrator to 
put his plan in operation or may justify him in making 
it less drastic. 

If the restrictions we must all make are of our own 
choosing, the war will be made less unkindly to us civil- 
ians. If we are permitted to choose our sacrifices, we 
shall be better able to keep up our spirits. The more 
we do to put out a large tonnage of coal the less likely 
it will be that we shall be prohibited from enjoying 
some of our pet pleasures and hobbies. 


Will the Coal Shortage Continue P 


‘T°HE duration of the coal shortage depends on sev- 
A eral factors. One of the chief of these is the amount 
of that shortage. It has been estimated by the Fuel 
Administrator at 50 million tons. As he has been dis- 
posed to deny that there was any coal shortage what- 
ever, probably the figure is within the mark, but it is 
a comforting assurance to remember that it represents 
only about one-thirteenth of the present year’s produc- 
tion or, as a percentage, 74 per cent. of the present 
annual output, which is figured at 650 million tons. 
This percentage, it will be seen, is quite small; and 
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there are still a few inefficiencies which amended should 
help to cure conditions, though somewhat late. 

It must be remembered that the shortage is not in the 
future, but is immediate. It is interesting to compare 
that shortage with a year’s output, but then we can 
belittle it still more by comparing it with the tonnage 
of a whole decade; and we might make it look big by 
comparing it with the tonnage of a single month. After 
all, perhaps that is the more correct norm for the 
measuring of this abnormality, for we probably have 
little more than a month in which to rectify a condition 
that has been growing on us. : 

There is no reason to believe that a year’s output 
should be taken as a basis of comparison. The shortage 
of 74 per cent. becomes 90 per cent. as soon as you 
shorten up the time of comparison to a single month. 
Far from being a matter for indifference it becomes a 
matter for apprehension and drastic treatment. Espe- 
cially is this true as the winter is coming on and the 
movement of cars is delayed. 

However, there are some causes for hope. The pri- 
ority rights of coal, especially in regard to open-top 
cars, is one of the reasons for being hopeful, and the 
prospect that some nonessential industries will be cut 
off promise some further alleviation of congestion. Then 
again, the favor shown to the Northwest, including 
Canada, was a preference shown to long-haul traffic as 
against home traffic. As a result the cars, while register 
ing more ton-miles, carried fewer tons and returned less 
often to the mines than they will after Nov. 30, 
when the priority order in favor of the Northwest is 
revoked. Of course, the Northwest now has a lot ot 
these cars, about 14,000 alone have been removed from 
the Pennsylvania system. When they return to short- 
haul service and perhaps do not haul beyond the con- 
fines of a single state, they will have an efficiency much 
greater than has been exhibited while traveling semi- 
continental distances. 

The pooling of the railroads and the pooling of coal 
may assist in solving the problem. Greater and more 
regular activity on the part of the mine workers will 
also help. The mines could do 25 per cent. more if the 
present force worked every day and 40 or 50 per cent. 
more if they would work a full 8-hour period. The 
railroads may be able with the new arrangements to 
take proper care of that larger output. 

But we shall not do weil to expect too much from 
pooling, short hauls and embargoes. What we need is 
railroad coal cars, and till we get them we shall be 
uncertain as to the outcome. And we cannot get cars 
unless we advance the necessary money to the railroads, 

There will probably be no labor difficulties to com- 
plicate the situation. In the immediate past when 
strikes have been of long duration they have not caused 
a decrease in production proportionate to the length 
of the time during which the mines were idle. The cars 
for the idle mines are transferred by the railroads to 
points where the mines are working. Especially wiil 
this be true under the better railroad coéperation, but 
sporadic strikes and strikes of short duration do not 
make it possible for the railroads to place cars where 
they are needed and cause much waste motion. Hence 
it is most gratifying that peace is at length secured, 
and that the mine workers are now as a whole coéperat- 
ing in the plan to organize the nation for the war. 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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RUINS OF MINE, SANS-EN-GOHELLE, FRANCE WRECK OF MINE CARS 





SHORTWALL MINING MACHINE AT SAYRE MINES, SLOSS- BEEHIVE COKE OVENS OF THE SLOSS-SHEFFIELD 
SHEFFIELD STEEL AND IRON CO., SAYRE, ALA. STEEL AND IRON CO. AT BROOKSIDE, ALA. 
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HAULAGE IN THE LONG AGO, WHEN COAL WAS BROUGHT TO THE 
The evolution of haulage in coal mining is excellently illustrated by 
mines with the method depicted in the photograph. 
miners pushed their coal to the botto n of the shaft; 
this capacity was unusual 


SURFACE IN BUSHEL BASKET 


y comparing the present up-to-date systems in first-class 
In England and in this country also in the early days of coal mining, the 
after that dogs were used in many cases, but the employment of steers in 


VIEW OF A BOILER ROOM OF wW. J. RAINEY, OF UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Convict Labor in Mines 


Letter No. 2—I fail to see how any mine foreman or 
other official could advocate, for a moment, the employ- 
ment of convict labor in our coal mines, in competition 
with miners who depend on the industry for their living. 

The letter of C. M. Young, Coal Age, Oct. 20, p. 692, 
gives many interesting facts in regard to the employment 
of this class of labor in mines operated by the Govern- 
ment in certain states, the purpose being tc better the 
condition of this unfortunate class of beings and to 
prepare them for engaging in some profitable employ- 
ment when released from prison. 

In respect to the coal-mining industry, the problem 
presents varied and conflicting aspects. As Mr. Young 
has stated, “Most prisoners are not trained, nor are 
they highly intelligent.” As a result, few of these men 
are fitted to mine coal with advantage to themselves or 
a company, and it certainly would not be right to employ 
convict labor in competition with miners regularly em- 
ployed in the mines. 

There is one aspect of the case, however, that is of 
particular interest at the present time. It would seem 
that this class of labor could be utilized to make good 
the shortage of miners and maintain the supply of fuel, 
which is the important factor in enabling this country 
to win the war. 

Far be it from me, however, to advocate making our 
mines convict-labor mines. My belief is that many of 
these men could be sought out in the prisons and given 
the opportunity to enter some employment that would 
benefit and fit them for a useful life, while proving of 
equal advantage to the country. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

West Leisenring, Penn. 


Miners and the War 


Letter No. 2—After being associated with the mining 
industry for a period of 22 years, either as a miner, 
engineer or operator, it naturally devolves upon one who 
has had the privilege of sitting in the councils of the 
United Mine Workers of America, to wonder what the 
attitude of the organization is toward the increased pro- 
duction of coal, and whether their motives are patriotic 
and void of a selfish purpose. 

Recently, we observed that, throughout the various 
mining centers, the operators and representatives of 
organized labor met in joint conference and pledged 
their support to the Government. In the light of devel- 
opments, it is proper to ask, What is the result of these 
patriotic pledges? 

At the present time, we find that the mines in many 
districts are striking for higher wages and abrogating 
contracts just made by their representatives. What is 
the solution for so much industrial unrest? Is the 
trouble due to the various heads of the organization 
not having control over the membership? 


Frequently, we see that mines have been closed on 
a strike order given by local officials. These orders, 
in a measure, defy the power of the district officials 
and, so far, we appear to have no remedy for this 
breach of contract. The articles of agreement defining 
the rights of locals require that a suspension or strike 
order must be authorized by the national officials, but 
the penalty of revoking the charter of a local does not 
relieve the present situation. 

Revoking the charter of a local having a membership 
of 500 men would not break the strike curtailing the 
production of a large sized mine capable of putting 
out from 3000 to 4000 tons of coal per day. When 
these men strike and refuse to work in the mine for a 
period of 10 days, which is nothing out of the ordinary, 
it is clear there must result much loss to the country. 


PROBLEM CONFRONTING THE MINERS’ ORGANIZATION 


Accepting the fact that the United Mine Workers of 
America is the largest and strongest organization of 
its kind in existence, we readily appreciate the posi- 
tion of its executive officers. It is said that the organi- 
zation serves as a melting pot for the future American 
citizenship of our alien mining population. If this 
is the case let me ask, Is the executive head of the 
organization able, at this time, to fuse this heterogeneous 
mass of opinions into one thought—that of serving 
their adopted country? Past and present events con- 
vince me that the executive officers have not much 
influence with the rank and file of the organization 
during this critical period. 

Only recently, we observed articles given to the press 
by the executive officers of the Southwest, wherein 
much discussion was devoted to the “high cost of living 
and the working conditions of the miners.” The only 
points of difference in the negotiations between the 
miners and operators are the increase in wages and the 
so-called penalty clause. Without the penalty clause, as 
a measure of protection, to safeguard the operations 
against suspensions, walk-outs and_ strikes, what 
guarantee of good faith can the organization substitute 
for the “penalty clause’? 

When the penalty clause was first introduced there 
was considerable agitation, among the more radical 
of the membership, against any action being taken 
that would restrict the power of the organization to 
strike. It was said that the only power a body of 
organized workmen possessed to exact conditions and 
tribute from the operators, in its own defense, was the 
strike order. If this organization is allowed to exercise 
the privilege of striking on the slightest pretext, without 
either consulting the National Fuel Board or the pub- 
lic at large, the coal industry, instead of being operated 
to its maximum efficiency, will experience an intolerable 
state of affairs. 

It is generally conceded that the present raise granted 
the men is not going to satisfy the mine workers. The 
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reason lies, apparently, in the ulterior motives of the 
socialist element; namely, that if the operators refuse 
to comply with their future demands, the Government 
will confiscate all mines and mining property, and oper- 
ate them for the public at large, eliminating the mine 
operator and giving the profits to the workman. 

If Federal control proves to be the only solution of 
curbing agitators of labor, I dare say that the Govern- 
ment will not long tolerate any interference from these 
professional walking delegates; neither will the Govern- 
ment hesitate to conscript labor as a means of exacting 
the highest rate of efficiency from all mine workers. 

McAlester, Okla. OBSERVER. 


Treatment Accorded Miners 

Letter No. 3—The source of most of the troubles that 
arise from the handling of men, in coal mining or any 
other industry, is the treatment they receive at the 
hands of the mine officials in charge. For some time 
past, many miners have been induced to leave the mine 
for work in factories where they have been promised 
higher wages than they could earn underground. This, 
together with the decrease of immigration and the draft 
of men for the war, has made labor scarce in many 
mining districts and rendered it more important than 
ever to hold the men now employed in the mines. 

My theory has always been, Treat men right and 
they will not be so quick to move. There will, of course, 
always be some dissatisfied ones, which makes it neces- 
sary that a foreman should exercise the utmost care 
in hiring his men. A foreman who hires every man 
that comes along looking for a job because he needs 
men will have no end of trouble. Look into a man’s 
record as far as this is possible. Ask him where he 
has worked; how long, and why he left. It is safe 
to say that a man who is frequently changing from 
place to place has an habitual grouch and brings trouble 
with him wherever he goes. 


PERPLEXITIES OF THE MINE FOREMAN 


A common source of annoyance to a good foreman 
is the slow progress made by the men engaged in certain 
work. Here is opportunity for trouble, especially if 
the foreman is not a good judge of what constitutes 
a day’s work. He may not realize and, perhaps, the 
men fail to explain the particular condition that has 
caused the delay. At such a time the wise foreman 
will use his best judgment and exercise patience in 
dealing with his men. It is not well to accuse them 
of being slow, unless such is truly the case. 

Again, in order to expedite work, it may frequently 
be necessary to change men about, placing them where 
they can do better, and putting men in their place who 
are more familiar with the work. It is far better, when 
making such changes, to do so quietly, without offering 
unnecessary criticism of the work performed, as that 
will only arouse a dissatisfied feeling ina man. Instead, 
tell him you have a job you want him to do, and give 
him to understand that he is the man who can do it. 
By this means, the man is animated to do his best 
instead of being discouraged with the thought that he 
has failed to give satisfaction. 

It is well known that every foreman has his own 
trials. He is often blamed for what is not his fault, 
but for his own sake he must overlook this injustice 
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and not permit himself to pass it on to his men. Success 
depends on his maintaining a pleasant and kind disposi- 
tion toward those working for him. Call the men by 
name. Smile when you greet them in the morning, 
remembering that men will do more work for a cheerful 
boss than for one who has a frown. 


A CORDIAL “GooD MORNING, JOHN,” 
ANIMATES THE WORKER 


Suppose a man comes late when it is not his habit 
to be tardy. There must be a cause, which he could 
explain with satisfaction if given an opportunity. It 
is not necessary to go over him for what was probably 
unavoidable on his part. A hearty “Good morning, 
John,” will put him in a mood for work at once, and 
the chances are that he will accomplish more in that 
day than if he had been on hand when the whistle blew. 
The cheerful greetings of a foreman produce more work, 
increase the output and reduce the cost-sheet for the 
day to a greater extent than anything else. 

In the management of a mine all men must be treated 
with equal fairness. A “square deal” is a powerful 
factor in keeping men satisfied. When a man is in line 
for promotion, nothing is more discouraging to him 
than to see another given the consideration that should 
have been his, without the matter being explained to his 
satisfaction. Such treatment of an honest, faithful 
worker sows the seeds of dissatisfaction, and trouble 
and loss to the company will follow sooner or later 
when a foreman acts on that principle. From the 
doorboy up every employee should be given the samé 
opportunity for advancement, according to his capabili- 
ty. In that way only can a foreman gain and hold 
the confidence of his men. JOSEPH R. THOMAS. 

Plymouth, Penn. 





Letter No. 4—I was deeply impiessed with a letter 
that appeared in Coal Age, some time ago, in which 
reference was made to the foreign-speaking miner, es- 
pecially the Hungarian miner. What the writer said 
recalled to my mind an incident that occurred a few 
years back when I was timekeeper for a large coal 
company. 

My duties required me to leave home at an early 
hour in the morning. At that time I was living with 
my aged mother and it was my custom to spend a few 
minutes talking with her before going to work. One 
day I went to the mine as usual, but was later called 
home by a messenger, only to find that my mother had 
passed beyond the reach of my voice. The following 
day a brief letter came to me from the foreman, ex- 
pressing his sympathy and offering me any needed help. 
We are all better for a kind word spoken in season, and 
I have always treasured this letter from the boss. 


KINDLINESS AND SYMPATHY FOR THE FOREIGNER 


In company with many others about the mine, I have 
never tried to gain the viewpoint of the foreigner 
among us. In some cases, as was stated in the letter 
to which I have referred, the foreigner is given pref- 
erence over the American miner, because of conditions 
that make him willing to work for less wages. Too 
often we have come to feel that he is robbing us of 
our rights as Americans. With this animosity in our 
minds, it is easy to forget to be kind; and the position 
of the foreigner becomes an isolated one. 
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More or less of the same spirit is displayed by the 
officials of large coal companies toward all mine work- 
ers, American and foreign-born alike. When a man 
is killed in the mine, it often happens that his family 
does not receive the expression of sympathy from the 
mine Officials that it should be their right to expect. 
To the great corporation who empioyed him, the man 
injured or killed by accident in the mine was but one 
of a thousand other workers, and the fact is ignored 
that he was the breadwinner and sole dependency of 
a family who now face a condition that calls for both 
sympathy and help. 

At times, the lifeless body of the breadwinner has 
been carried home to his family without a word of 
warning having been sent to prepare them for the 
shock. Is it visionary or impracticable to suggest that, 
at such a time, a few kind words spoken by those in 
authority would greatly help to lessen the heartache 
that the accident brings to the home? 

It is good to know that the world is growing better 
every day, and the coal-mining industry is no exception 
to the rule. Mine workers, from the higher officials to 
the humblest employee, are learning lessons that are 
old as the hills and yet new to many. In the present 
war crisis we are placing much emphasis on the value 
of loyalty to our country, and, incidentally, the lesson 
of loyalty to our fellows is brought home to all. Let 
us remember that the craving for sympathy has no 
racial distinction, but applies alike to all miners whether 
American or foreign-born. J. KENVIN. 

Minersville, Penn. 


Supporting Excavations in Drift 


Letter No. 1—In connection with the discussion in 
Coal Age, some time since, in regard to sinking a shaft 
that was to be concreted for the first 40 ft. of depth 
below the surface, permit me to describe briefly my 
method of supporting the sides of the excavation to 
this depth, previous to building the concrete lining. 

Experience has taught me that it is cheaper to provide 
ample support for the loose material overlying the hard 
rock formation. The best practice, today, is to line 
the shaft from top to bottom with sufficient timbers 
both to give the needed support to cage guides, steam 
and water pipes and electric cables, and prevent pos- 
sible injury from the falling of spalls, which are liable 
to drop from the rocky sides when exposed to the heat 
of steam pipes and the action of air, moisture and 
frost. 

The first step is to determine on the desired inside 
dimensions of the shaft compartments and to add to 
these dimensions the thickness of lagging, wall plates 
and other supporting timbers, making due allowance 
for the thickness of the concrete lining. This must be 
sufficient to give substantial support to the strata, 
under the severe conditions to which they are exposed 
from the vibration and pounding incident to the hoist- 
ing and dumping of coal on the tipple. 

Having determined the full size of the excavation, 
the work is started and carried to a depth of 5 or 10 
ft., depending on the nature of the soil. Digging is 
then stopped temporarily to allow of the setting of the 
logs or wall plates required to support the lagging on 
the sides and ends of the excavation. 
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On the right of the accompanying figure I have shown 
a sectional elevation to illustrate the manner of tem- 
porarily supporting the heavy wall plates that hold in 
place the 4-in. lagging supporting the loose material 
that constitutes the drift overlying the solid rock. These 
wall plates are heavy logs forming a horizontal frame 
surrounding the excavation and spaced about 4 ft. apart. 

As shown in the sketch, the wall plates are supported 
temporarily by a wedge-shaped timber 10 or 12 ft. in 
Iength. Shallow notches are cut with the adz on the 
back side of this wedge, at points corresponding to the 
positions of the wall plates, which affords sufficient sup- 
port to hold them in place. Cross-buntons 12 x 12 in. 
in size are used to hold the wedges firmly aganst the 
wall plates. This construction is duplicated each 10 or 
12 ft. in depth, until the solid rock formation is reached. 
The temporary timbers form a substantial support for 
the wall plates and the lagging supporting the loose 
drift material. 

When the excavation has reached the solid rock, the 
building of the concrete lining is started at that point 
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DETAILS OF SINKING THROUGH DRIFT STRATA 


and continued upward to the surface. As shown on the 
left of the figure, the concrete is filled into the space 
surrounding the wall plates just mentioned. The outer 
surface of the concrete lining is formed by a lagging 
of 2-in. planks, which are supported by other wall 
plates made of 10x10 square timber. These wall 
plates serve, also, as supports for the cage guides. 

In speaking of the concrete lining, a former writer 
mentioned a thickness of 6 in. as being sufficient for 
the support of the loose material to a depth of 40 ft. 
below the surface. Allow me to say that, in my opinion, 
this is false economy. It must be remembered that the 
whole life and soul of the mine depends on the shaft 
supports. No greater mistake could be made than to 
adopt too thin a lining, which will yield and bulge un- 
der the pressure to which it is subjected, and cause 
no end of trouble and expense. In this instance, I 
would use not less than 2 ft. of concrete and increase 
this to 3 ft. when within 10 ft. of the surface, so as 
to provide a more substantial support for the head- 
frame, very much after the manner illustrated in Coal 
Age, Aug. 25, p. 335. 

An important point to be observed in sinking a shaft 
is to carry the concrete wall and permanent timbers up 
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a sufficient height above the original surface of the 
ground to provide good drainage away from the shaft. 
This will also serve to prevent cars running into the 
shaft when left standing on the surface. In my ex- 
perience I have found this a most important provision 
and one that should never be neglected. 

All pipe lines and electrical conductors should be taken 
down a separate compartment. In some cases I have 
found it convenient to form such a compartment by 
spiking diagonal braces across one corner of the shaft. 
A ladder can be spiked to the inner side of these braces 
so as to make it easy to reach the pipe lines at any 
point. Another plan is to take the pipe lines and con- 
ductors down one end of the manway compartment. 

Wheeling W. Va. R. Z. VIRGIN. 


Unit vs. Departmental Control 


Letter No. 7—I give my vote in favor of departmental 
control in all large coal-mining operations. In the un- 
derground workings of a mine the employees are very 
much scattered, which leaves them free to follow their 
own methods and practices. The territory is too large 
to be supervised by a single mine official. 

Every mine of any importance should be divided into 
districts where about 30 miners would be under the su- 
pervision of one safety foreman who is competent to 
direct the work and see that it is performed in a safe 
and economical manner. A foreman in charge of, say 
30 miners, will be able to visit each working place three 
or four times a day, and if he is a capable man the 
best results may be expected. 

In addition to the thorough and constant supervision 
of miners at the working face, the mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment throughout the mine should be in 
charge of men capable of inspecting and directing the 
work in these departments. Also, the work of cutting 
the coal should be in charge of a competent machine 
boss. Likewise, there should be a driver boss to su- 
perintend all the drivers and motormen engaged in 
gathering the coal at the face and hauling it out of the 
mine. 

The head of each department should keep the time of 
his men and hire and discharge them as he sees fit. 
Each department head should be held accountable for 
the cost of operation in his own district or department. 
It is my experience that better results are obtained 
where the men work under their own boss who is with 
them constantly and knows what work they perform. 
Mining, today, is not what it was 25 years ago, and the 
work requires more careful supervision and a wider 
knowledge on the part of the men in charge. 

Shelburn, Ind. R. J. PICKETT. 


Squeeze vs. Creep 


Letter No. 2—It has never occurred to me that there 
was any difference between these two terms, which I 
have always regarded as having the same meaning and 
brought about by the same conditions in the mine. 

My experience and observation have taught me that 
a squeeze, or “creep,” as it is sometimes called, is the 
result of adopting an improper system of mining; or, 
it may result in the extraction of pillars when all the 
coal is not taken out but a few stumps are left back in 
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the waste, which produces an uneven settlement of the 
roof and is liable to throw the weight forward on the 
pillars and cause trouble. 

When mining a seam underlaid with a soft bottom, 
much care must be used or creep is sure to follow soon- 
er or later. It is necessary to watch closely the line of 
fracture in the pillar workings. It may be necessary, 
at times, to bring men from other sections of the mine 
to rush work on the pillars where the places give evi- 
dence that a fall is due shortly. 

I recall one instance where a creep started in the 
mine, owing to a large standing area where work had 
been abandoned. In order to stop the creep, I re- 
sorted to shooting stumps in the area, hoping thereby 
to start a roof fall. This did not have the desired effect, 
however, and I then resolved to break the roof by 
drilling 5-ft. holes upward in the strata, at different 
points. These holes were charged and fired one at a 
time, with the result that a heavy fall of roof occurred 
over a considerable area. For days after, I could hear 
the rock falling from the extreme side of the workings 
adjoining an already finished section. The sound was 
ominous. 

Previous to that, in order to hold the roads open, it 
had been necessary to employ almost as many daymen 
lifting bottom and renewing timbers that were broken 
by the squeeze as there were men digging coal. This 
taught me a lesson that I have never forgotten. I take 
no chances now, but use every possible means to avoid 
the occurrence of squeeze or creep. These necessary 
precautions are: (1) Leaving sufficient pillar supports 
to protect entries and rooms while they are being 
driven. (2) Mining the coal clean when drawing back 
pillars. (3) Draining all roads and rooms of water. 

West Leisenring, Penn. LUMEN. 


Qualifying for Mine-Rescue Work’ 


Letter No. 1—A short time ago, I remember reading 
an editorial in Coal Age [Oct. 13, p. 639], which 
described the method employed in the examination of 
candidates for mine-rescue work in Illinois. It seemed, 
from the outline given by the editor, that great care 
was taken to select those men who were best fitted for 
undergoing the arduous tasks demanded of mine res- 
cuers and first-aid teams. In that connection, the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which four candidates 
who had passed the preliminary written examination 
in Illinois were further tested to ascertain their physi- 
cal fitness will be of interest. 

The four candidates were directed to appear at the 
mine-rescue station, at Springfield, Oct. 27, to undergo 
a physical examination by the medical examiner. Not- 
withstanding the fact that these men had been previous- 
ly submitted to a strict physical test at the time they 
took the written examination, they were again subjected 
to a most rigid physical test that had particular refer- 
ence to ascertaining the condition of the heart. 

The purpose of this second test was to avoid the 
slightest possibility of any condition having developed 
since the first test was applied and to serve as a check 
on the previous work, the two tests being made by 
different physicians. 

Following this test, each applicant was questioned by 
two men of long experience in mining and in rescue 
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work in Illinois. The candidates were first questioned 
in regard to first-aid matters and helmet work. The 
superintendent of the rescue station where the examina- 
tion was held was made the object by which the men 
could demonstrate their methods of treating hypotheti- 
cal conditions, which were suggested by the examiners. 
The men were asked to state the reason why a bandage 
was arranged or an arm lifted in a certain way. 

This was followed by an examination to determine 
the candidate’s knowledge of the construction and use 
of breathing apparatus. The men were made to put on 
the apparatus and enter a smoke room, where they were 
kept for an hour, performing the work of moving heavy 
articles and otherwise demonstrating their ability to do 
the work under difficult conditions. 

As a result, all four men qualified, and the commis- 
sion feels satisfied that it has four men on its list who 
have demonstrated their complete competence. 

Springfield, Ill. FIRST-AIDER. 


The Handling of Men 


Letter No. 4—It is not my custom to write incognito; 
but, for fear that what I have to suggest in regard 
_ to the handling of men might seem like bragging, I 
am going to ask that my name be withheld this time. 

The letters that have already appeared have inter- 
ested me, particularly the statement of Joseph A. 
Greaves, Coal Age, Nov. 3, p. 777, that “to handie men 
successfully, it is necessary to cater somewhat to their 
likes and dislikes.”’ I have found that the surest way 
to overcome a man’s prejudice is to understand his 
particular disposition and humor him accordingly; in 
other words, get a line on the man that will give you 
the key to his make-up. 


StuDYy To KNOW THE NATURE OF FACH MAN 


Some men are susceptible to flattery, which produces 
wonderful results. With some men it is necessary to 
reason; while with others nothing but harsh treatment 
seems to have any effect in inducing them to comply 
with orders and regulations. Indeed, men who belong 
to this third class appear to think that their efforts 
are not appreciated if the foreman passes their place 
without some harsh enjoinder that, in some strange 
way, acts as a nerve tonic and animates them. 

Many mine foremen seem to think that, at a time 
when men are scarce, it is best to allow them to do 
very much as they please. However, I generally find 
some way of bringing my men to a better understand- 
ing, by having recourse to a little tact or diplomacy. 
When a man’s place is not timbered properly, and he 
continues to neglect instructions, I have found that the 
best way to bring him to time is to notify the motor- 
man not to place any cars for him until he has 
complied with my instructions to timber his place. 

It is not so much what a foreman says that counts 
as the manner in which he says it. A gentle but de- 
termined remonstrance will often produce results when 
continued nagging would avail nothing. Going into 
a man’s place of a morning, I remark: “George, I 
see you have not set the posts as I ordered you to do 
yesterday. I shall expect to find this done the next time 
I come’; and, nine times out of ten, the man will leave 
what he is doing and set the timber at once. 
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The installation of a checking board, for checking 
the men in and out of the mine, is liable to prove a 
troublesome matter. Some foremen, after putting such 
a board in place and notifying the men to use it by 
putting their checks on the board when they enter 
the mine and taking them off the board when they 
come out, have been afraid to enforce the regulation 
for fear some of the men would quit. As a result, the 
board is of little or no use, as one-half the men will 
not bother with it unless forced to comply with the 
regulations of the mine. 


TEACHING MEN To REMEMBER THEIR DUTIES 


When that ruling went into effect in this district, 
I had a board placed at the mine entrance and gave 
each miner a check with his number, telling them how 
it was to be used and stating that I would give each 
man one week to become acquainted with the new sys- 
tem. At the end of that time I told them that I would 
accept no excuse for a man’s forgetting to hang up 
his check or to take it down when quitting. 

After the first week there were but few men who 
forgot to comply with this regulation. Not finding their 
checks on the board in the morning, and knowing that 
they were in their places, I sent for them to come to 
the office at once. Taking them to the board, I told 
them that the motorman would place no cars in men’s 
places whose checks were not on the board. This settled 
the matter of hanging the checks in their proper places 
when the men went into the mine. 

But, it happened, occasionally, that men would forget 
to remove their checks from the board when coming 
out of the mine. This required a different form of 
treatment. My remedy, in that case, was to inform the 
men that a man would be sent into the mine to look 
for those men whose checks remained on the board after 
a certain time; and if it was found that a man had 
gone home without taking his check with him, the ex- 
pense of looking him up would be charged to him and 
taken from his pay envelope. This proved an effective 
means of reminding men to take their checks with them 
when going home. 

The cleaning up of a wet and sloppy slide was one 
job that required some diplomacy. To accomplish it, 
I started six men to work in a place near-by that was 
of no particular importance. Two hours after I came 
to them and told them that it would be well for them 
to clean up the slide first, so that the water would not 
back into the place where they were working, which 
was dry. The men saw the point at once, and there 
was no difficulty in getting them to do the work, which 
they would have refused to do had I started them to 
do that work the first thing in the morning. 

There is one thing that all foremen should strive 
to do, and that is to make the work of their men as 
easy as possible. If a switch or piece of track is in 
bad shape, giving the motorman trouble, have it put 
right at once. Where men can be relieved of pushing 
cars by the simple extending of a wire, do not fail 
to have it done. Keep the water out of all working 
places as far as possible. Plan to drive rooms on a 
convenient grade, wherever this is practicable. Provide 
12-lb. rails and steel ties, so that miners can lay their 
own tracks in their rooms in a few minutes each day. 

, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 
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Examination of a Mine 


Kindly explain the manner in which a fireboss should 
proceed in the examination of a mine in the morning. 
A Ap FIREBOSS. 








The examination of the underground workings 
of a mine should begin at the shaft bottom on the 
intake air-course and should proceed with the air cur- 
rent. All entries, haulage roads, air-courses and man- 
ways or travelingways should be carefully examined 
to see that they are safe and properly timbered and 
contain no obstructions that would impede the flow of 
air through them. Each working place should be care- 
fully examined, in turn, to ascertain that it is free from 
gas and ready for work and that the needed supplies 
of props, cap-pieces, and other needed material are on 
hand. The quantity of air passing in each airway and 
at the face of each room and in the last crosscut on 
each pair of entries should be measured. Care should 
be taken to see that the mine is operated in compliance 
with the requirements of the mining law and the regu- 
lations of the mine. After completing the examination, 
a proper report should be made and recorded in a book 
kept for that purpose. 


Brake-Horsepower and Belt-Pull of 

an Engine 

We are contemplating installing two second-hand 
engines at our mine. The first engine, which I will 
call No. 1, is intended to drive a mine ventilating fan 
guaranteed to meet certain required conditions when 
supplied with 80 b.hp., while the second, No. 2, is to 
operate an estimated load of 113 b.hp. According to 
my calculations, these engines are not capable of the 
work they are intended to perform. 

No. 1 engine is 18x 24 in. and designed to run at 
a speed of 77 r.p.m., with a mean effective pressure of 
62 lb. per sq.in. This engine has a pulley 9 ft. in 
diameter. According to my figures, the area of the 
cylinder is 0.7854 & 18° = 254+ sq.in.; its length of 
stroke, 2 ft., and the number of strokes, 2 * 77 = 154 





per min. Its indicated horsepower is then 
_ plan _62X 2X 254 X 154_ 
WH. P. 33, 000 = 33,000 -= say 147 hp 


Assuming an efficiency of 80 per cent., the brake- 
horsepower of this engine is 147 « 0.80 = 117.6 b.hp. 
Since the ratio of the diameter of the pulley to the 
stroke of the engine is 9:2, or 4.5: 1, I estimate the 
belt-pull as being 117.6 — 4.5 — 26.13, which is evi- 
dently very low. 

Again, No. 2 engine is 15x20 in. and designed to 
run at a speed of 180 r.p.m., under a mean effective 
pressure of 62 Ib. per sq.in. This engine has a pulley 
8 ft. in diameter. For this engine the area of the 
cylinder is 0.7854 * 15° — say 176 sq.in., the length 


of stroke, 20 — 12 = 1.66 ft., and the number of 
strokes, 2 & 180 =— 360 per min. This gives, for the 
indicated horsepower, 


_ 62 X 1.66 X 176 X 860. | 
fe sea Se aes 35 (00m Te. , = 197.6 hp. 


Assuming the same efficiency as before, the brake- 
horsepower, here, is 197.6 « 0.80 — 158 b.hp. The 
ratio of the diameter of the pulley to the length of 
stroke, for this engine, is 8: 1% or 4.8: 1, which would 
make the belt-pull, as I estimate it, 158 ~— 4.8 — say 
33 lb., which is, again, very low. 

No. 1 engine can be made to meet the required 
conditions by using a 4-ft. pulley and running the 
engine at a speed of 155 r.p.m.; but this would be 
rather doubtful practice for that engine. On the other 
hand, No. 2 engine would seem to require either a 
higher steam pressure or a longer cutoff. The first 
of these requirements is not obtainable, and the second 
would be poor practice. If I am wrong in my assump- 
tions, kindly set me right by showing me where my 
error lies. ENGINEER. 

Black Diamond, Wash. 





Our correspondent has calculated correctly the indi- 
cated horsepower of the two engines mentioned and, 
assuming an efficiency of 80 per cent., he has found the 
correct brake-horsepower, which is 117.6 hp. for the 
first engine and 158 hp. for the second engine. 

The error lies, however, in estimating the belt-pull, 
for each of these engines, by dividing the brake-horse- 
power by the ratio of pulley to stroke. In order to 
calculate the belt-pull corresponding to a given brake- 
horsepower, it is necessary to reduce the latter to foot- 
pounds per minute, by multiplying by 33,000, and divide 
that result by the lineal velocity of the pulley, which is 
equal to its circumference multiplied by its speed ex- 
pressed in revolutions per minute. 

For example, since the brake-horsepower of the first 
engine is 117.6, the corresponding belt-pull for a 9-ft. 
pulley running at a speed of 77 r.p.m. is, 


_ 83,000 X 117.6. _ 
Belt-pull = 31416 ©9717 1782 lb. 

In like manner, since the brake-horsepower of the 

second engine is 158, the corresponding belt-pull for 


an 8-ft. pulley running at a speed of 180 r.p.m. is, 


33,000 X 158 __ 
Belt-pull = 31416 X 8 X 180 1152 lb. 


Since the first engine is required to drive a mine fan 
guaranteed to give the desired results when supplied 
with 80 b.hp., and No. 1 engine is estimated to develop 
117.6 b.hp., there is little question but that it will be 
capable of performing this work. 

Likewise, the work required of No. 2 engine is esti- 
mated as equal to 113 b.hp., while the calculation shows 
that this engine will deliver 158 b.hp., under the as- 
sumed conditions, and will perform the work required. 





No. 1 engine, 





No. 2 engine, 
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First Examinations under the New Law, 
Pittsburg, Kan., Nov. 10, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What one cause produces the most accidents 
in mines, and what steps would you take to prevent 
or reduce accidents? 

Ans.—The largest number of accidents occurring in 
mines are caused by falls of roof and coal. To reduce 
the number of accidents from this cause, frequent and 
careful inspection should be made of the roof and coal 
face in all working places. In many instances the safest 
plan is to adopt a systematic form of timbering. In 
general, mine accidents must be prevented by maintain- 
ing discipline. Make and enforce suitable rules and 
regulations for the safe operation of the mine, and com- 
pel strict compliance with the mining laws of the state. 
All violations of the mining laws or mine regulations 
should be suitably punished. 

Ques.—Name three instruments necessary for you to 
perform the duties of mine inspector. When, where 
and how are they used? 

Ans.—The three instruments required by a mine 
inspector, in the performance of his duties, are: The 
anemometer, hygrometer and water gage. All of these 
instruments are used by the inspector when making 
his examination of a mine. 

The anemometer is exposed to the air current passing 
a given point in the airway. It is held at right angles 
to the direction of the current and is moved about so as 
to obtain an average reading for the entire sectional 
area of the airway. The observation is continued for 1 
or 2 min., as timed by the watch. Starting from zero, 
the reading of the anemometer, divided by the number 
of minutes it is exposed, gives the velocity of the air 
current in feet per minute; and this multiplied by the 
sectional area of the airway, in square feet, gives the 
quantity of air passing, in cubic feet per minute. Meas- 
urements of the air should be taken by the inspector, 
at the bottom of the downcast shaft, or the mouth of the 
intake airway; at the mouth and in the last crosscut 
of each pair of headings forming a separate split of air; 
also, in the last breakthrough of long rooms where the 
quantity of air is deficient. 

The hygrometer is used to determine the percentage 
of moisture in the mine air by observing the reading 
of the dry and wet bulbs of the instrument. The 
percentage of moisture present in the air is calculated 
from these readings by means of a formula, or taken 
from a table designed for that purpose. Hygrometric 
readings should be taken by the inspector at different 
points of the mine, especially where the workings are 
dry and dusty. 

The water gage is used to determine the difference of 
pressure between the intake and return airways, at the 
bottom of the shaft or slope, or at the mouth of separate 


air splits in the mine. Each inch of water-gage reading 
indicates a difference of pressure of 5.2 lb. per square 
foot. . 

Ques.—Explain the principles governing the flow of 
air in mines. 

Ans.—Air, like other fluids, moves from a point of 
higher pressure to a point of lower pressure. The dif- 
ference of these two pressures is the ventilating pres- 
sure producing the current. This ventilating pressure 
must be sufficient to overcome the resistance of the 
mine, which varies with the extent of the rubbing sur- 
face, the velocity of the flowing air and the coefficient of 
friction. Every mine or airway has a certain resist- 
ing power, which is determined by the relation of its 
rubbing surface to its area of passage, and this resisting 
power determines the quantity of air the mine or airway 
will pass, under a given power applied. 

Ques.—When do you consider the quantity of air 
entering the downcast shaft sufficient for the ventila- 
tion of the workings? 

Ans.—The quantity of air passing into a mine must 
not only be sufficient to comply with the requirements 
of the mining law, but also to properly ventilate all the 
working places in the mine. The proper ventilation of 
the mine can only be determined by a careful inspection 
of the working places, assuming that the air current 
is properly conducted forward and made to sweep the 
working faces, in the different headings and rooms. 

Ques.—What kind of safety catches would you prefer, 
and why? 

Ans.—The safety catches on a cage should be actuated 
by a suitable spring, in preference to weights, since 
the latter are rendered partially ineffective when a cage 
is falling in the shaft, while a good spring is always 
effective. 

Ques.—If 35,000 cu.ft. of air per minute passes 
through an airway 7 ft. 6 in. wide, and 5 ft. 6 in. high, 
what is the velocity of the air? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 7.5 X 5.5 
= 41.25 sq.ft. The velocity of the air current is 
found by dividing the quantity of air in circulation by 
the sectional area of the airway. Thus, the velocity of 
the air, in this case, is 35,000 — 41.25 — 848 + ft. per 
minute. 

Ques.—Two airways have equal areas of 64 sq.ft. 
and are of the same length, 2000 ft. One airway is 
square, the other is 4x 16 ft. in section. What is the 
rubbing surface of each airway? 


Ans.—Each side of the square airway is V 64 — 8 ft. 
long; and the perimeter of this ‘airway is, therefore, 
4X 8 = 82 ft; The given length of the airway 
multiplied by this perimeter gives the rubbing surface, 
which is 2000 & 32 — 64,000 square feet. 

The perimeter of the rectangular airway is 2(4 + 
16) — 40 ft., and its rubbing surface is, therefore, 
2000 40 = 80,000 square feet. 
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Development of further new coal proper- 
ties during the war will be discouraged on 
the grounds that old mines can be operated 
more efficiently. : : ‘ 

Production of bituminous coal for the 
first ten months of 1917 aggregates 454,- 
326,059 tons. This is 9.9 per cent. greater 
than the production of the corresponding 
period of 1916. 

* * * 

Lignite slack produced in the Northern 
Field and El Paso districts of Colorado 
may now be sold at $1.25 per ton. An or- 


der increasing by 25c. the President’s price 


was issued last week by Dr. Garfield. 
* * * 


“Reasonable” pooling of coal is recom- 
mended by the Railroads’ War Board in 
its general plan for the operation of all 
the Eastern roads as a unit. Plans for 
handling the coal have not materialized. 
Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, J. D. 
A. Morrow, secretary of the National Coal 
Association, and others, are being con- 
sulted. 7 & - 


According to the report of the Depart- 
ment of Mines for the month of October, 
13 of the 23 fatalities occurring in or near 
the mines of the state were caused from 
falls of coal or slate. Of the others, three 
were caused by mine car accidents; two to 
electricity ; one to an accident in the mine 
shaft; three were due to accidents outside 
the mines, one at a tipple, two under cars. 

* * * 


In a single community in the Winding 
Gulf region of West Virginia 160 war gar- 
dens were planted and cultivated last sum- 
mer in which more than 1000 bu. of pota- 
toes, 640 dozen ears of corn, besides about 
50 bu. which ripened for feed and seed, 
12,000 heads of cabbage, 130 bu. of toma- 
toes, 50 bu. of onions, 225 bu. of green 
beans, 60 bu. of dry beans and 50 bu. of 
turnips were raised. 

* * x 


Following its policy of insuring adequate 
fuel to railroads that they may not have 
to resort to the commandeering of coal, the 
Fuel Administration last week issued orders 
directing mines under contract with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Central New England R.R. to give pref- 
erence to their contract requirements. 
Similar orders will follow whenever neces- 
sary, but it is believed that they will be 
confined largely to Eastern roads. , 

* * = 


Newly opened coal mines have been 
placed under direct Government control by 
the Fuel Administrator, who has issued 
regulations governing their operation and 
fixed prices at which their output may be 
sold. Operations classed as newly opened, 
mines are those opened before Sept. 1 and 
ready to produce coal by Jan. 1, 1918. 
After the mines are producing at the rate 
of 250 tons a day they will be permitted 
to charge a profit of 15c. a ton above the 
actual cost of production. Until then they 
may charge only the Government prices. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The state commission to study old-age 
pension systems and make a report to the 
next legislature organized at the Executive 
Department in the Capitol on Nov. 24, by 
electing James H. Maurer as chairman. 
Governor Brumbaugh addressed the com- 
mission, outlining his idea of drafting a 
law for this state. 





Enough natural gas goes to waste every 
day in the anthracite region of this state 
to put a ring of fire around the German 
Empire. In the entire hard-coal field 72,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas escapes every 
hour, representing 144,000 hp. lost every 
24 hours. 

These facts, Governor Brumbaugh told a 
conference of representatives of boards of 
trades and chambers of commerce from the 
anthracite region here on Nov. 23, were so 
important that he was of the opinion that 
the time had come to do something. “Of 
course,” the Governor said, “the easy way 


openings from the mines, that no one had 
ever devised a plan for collecting it and 
that the thing could not be done. My an- 
swer to that,’ said Governor Brumbaugh, 
‘is that when it is finally settled that a 
aoe is impossible, watch some _ fellow 
Cove 

The Governor did not present any plan 
for capturing this escaping gas, but sug- 
gested that the anthracite people get to- 
gether in the matter, form an organization 
and offer a prize of $10,000 to $50,000 to the 
man who devises a method of utilizing the 
energy now going to waste in the anthra- 
cite region. 


The Superior Court on Nov. 19 handed 
down a decision which will interest many 
operators in both the hard- and soft-coal 
regions. 

In Dagostino, vs. Rogers et al, from 
Fayette County, the defendants conducted 
a store in connection with their Elm Grove 
Coke Works, and the plaintiff, who keeps a 
store nearby, alleged the defendants inter- 
fered with his business by requiring em- 
ployees to deal at their store. They were 
threatened with discharge if they bought 
from Diagostino. A finding of $180 in 
favor of the plaintiff was had below, but 
Judge Henderson held there was no testi- 
mony to support averment that the defend- 
ant coke company maliciously intended to 
injure the plaintiff or drive him out. They 
simply desired the patronage of their em- 
ployees at their own store. There was no 
legal prohibition forbidding defendants 
from making a condition of employment 
that their employees should patronize the 
store provided by them. The record did 
not disclose any evidence of malice and no 
question of negligence arose. The case was 
based on the superintendent’s efforts to in- 
duce employees to trade at the company 
store, but the court finds that the plaintiff 
failed to establish a case which would sup- 
port a judgment. 


The Pennsylvania R.R. announced on 
Nov. 20 that it had placed an embargo on 
freight originating on all lines east of Pitts- 
burgh, as well as on freight originating on 
connecting lines destined for points on or 
by the way of the western Pennsylvania 
division. ~ 

The western Pennsylvania division em- 
braces the main line and branches from 
Altoona to Pittsburgh. An unprecedented 
congestion exists in that part of the system, 
the company stated. The embargo will be 
lifted as soon as conditions warrant. Gov- 
ernment freight and food are not embar- 
goed Neither are coal for byproduct ovens, 
coke for blast furnaces and limestone and 
granite. 


At a meeting of about 200 coal and coke 
operators and railroad officials in Union- 
town on Nov. 19 an attempt to pool the 
coal from the Connellsville region failed. 
The large coal and coke concerns and the 
railroad officials favored pooling the Con- 
nellsville product, but they were met with 
such stiff opposition from the smaller and 
independent concerns that it was decided 
not to do any pooling until the Federal 
Government ordered such an action. 

The independent operators, controlled 
mainly by the steel and iron interests in 
the Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts, 
objected to the pooling of the coal, claiming 
that if such action was taken they would 
be compelled to produce an inferior quality 
of coke. After the discussion of coal ended 
the railroad officials warned the operators 
against overloading cars, claiming that 
most of the cars shipped from the coal and 
coke regions were so overloaded that many 
of the cars broke down or were impaired in 
such a manner that a complete overhauling 
was necessitated. 


Notice to insurance carriers in compen- 
sation cases to use care in appeals is given 
in a decision rendered in a coal-mining case 
in which a man while cutting weeds and 
vines at the mouth of a mine cave came 
in contact with poison ivy and lost the sight 
of an eye. The insurance carrier contended 
that it had no notice, and the Board says: 
“Tt is not clear from the record that the 
insurance carrier put itself in position to 


appear to be any power of attorney on file 
or anything to show its right to complain. 
Besides the mere fact that the defendant 
carrier may not have been notified by that 
bureau or that the defendant itself failed 
to advise the insurance carrier is not suffi- 
cient grounds to reverse the award and 
findings of the referee.” 

A ruling in regard to compensation agree. 
ments is made in Fugene J. Brady vs. Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. in which it is set forth 
that the act ‘‘contemplates that the em- 
ployee’s compensation shall be based upon 
his wages at the time of the accident and 


that if an employee previous to his acci- 
dent had been promoted or had _ been 
changed to a different form of labor at 


higher wages, that fact constituted a new 
contract and his compensation is to be 
based upon that rate for as long as he has 
been in the employ of the same employer 
at that particular occupation.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Stockton—Drainage of the Stockton coal 
basin, a much mooted question with mining 
men of the Lehigh region, is to be at- 
tempted. A contract has been let fer the 
boreholes that are designed to accomplish 
this result. The holes will drain water into 
the sump of No. 40 colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. Another hole 12 in. in 
diameter is to be sunk by the Drake Drill- 
ing Co. and will be used to drain the Stock- 
ton pillars. 


Drifton—Under plans for a sectional tun- 
nel 635 ft. in length, old sections of the 
No. 1 colliery will be opened up and the 
haulage between Buck Mountain and the 
Drifton No. 9 colliery made much easier. 
There is a large area in this mine that 
can be profitably robbed, and this will be 
started as soon as the tunnel has been com- 
pleted. Development work of this nature 
is scarce at the present time, owing to the 
war conditions. 


Wilkes-Barre — Officials of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. will shortly comply with 
the new state law requiring that a motor 
ambulance be maintained at mines outside 
of the 4-mile radius from the hospital. The 
machines have been ordered by the com: 
pany and will shortly be placed in service. 


Sunbury—In lieu of paying road taxes 
for the next year, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., owner of large 
tracts of coal lands in Zerbe Township, 
Northumberland County, has agreed to do 
all the repairing and building of roads and 
bridges during that period. It will also 
pay the salaries of three road supervisors 
for the year, together with those of the 
township secretary and solicitor for the 
supervisors. 


Wilkes-Barre—As has been their practice 
during the last several years, the coal com- 
panies will work out their taxes in Pitts- 
ton, Jenkins, Hanover, Foster and Hazle 
townships, by improving the highways. The 
court has renewed the appointment of the 
road contractors in those townships. Pitts- 
ton township has 20 miles of road, and 
Jenkins township, 10 miles. The contract 
for both townships was given to W. A. 
Phillips, and he began work on Dec. 3. 


Pond Creek—The East End Coal Co. is 
rushing work on its property in completing 
concrete work on bridges and structural 
foundations. The company is doing its ut- 
most to start mining on this old coal prop- 
erty as soon as possible, to assist in increas- 
ing the nation’s output of hard coal. 


Shamokin—Coal companies here have is- 
sued a warning to employees that unless 
they desist in the sale of their coal orders 
to the public they will abolish the em: 
ployees’ rate, which is 85c. a ton lower than 
the standard rate. Many miners have ob- 
tained orders ostensibly to fill their coal 
bins, and have had them discounted_in 
wholesale liquor stores and saloons. De- 
tectives have established these facts. 


Scranton—Those citizens of West Scran- 
ton who have been congratulating them- 
selves because their houses were on high 
ground outside the cave zone recently re- 
ceived a shock when they learned that the 
Olyphant No. 1 bed was but from 5 to 30 
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ft. below them. Certainty took the place 
of conjecture when the men near the foot 
of the hill who were supposedly grading 
for a garage, went down a few feet and 
commenced to throw out coal from an 8-ft. 
bed. The Se-Rob Coal Co. will mine the 
coal by making use of a tunnel from the 
Oxford Colliery workings; thereby remoyv- 
ing the surface nuisance of the operation, 
another objection raised by the residents 
of the neighbtrhood. 


Mauch Chunk — The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. has unfurled a new service 
flag at the Navigation Building, containing 
a large star with the number ‘390’ en- 
circled, to indicate the number of its em- 
ployees that have gone to the colors. 


Pottsville—If the important coal corpora- 
tions of this region do not voluntarily re- 
lease coal tracts on which independents are 
operating when present leases expire, Dr. 
Garfield, Fuel Administrator, will be asked 
to compel the issuance of leases in order 
to keep up coal production. The Mount 
Hope Coal Co. has already asked the Fuel 
Administrator to intervene and prevent the 
closing of its works. 


Port Clinton—The Blue Mountain dam 
of the Schuylkill Navigation and Canal Co. 
is being cleaned out, and from 170 to 185 
tons of coal from the size of rice to nut 
are being reclaimed daily. The coal sells at 
$1.50 to $4 a ton. It is said.that in the 
bed of this immense dam is at least a 
million tons of coal. 


Beaver—Owing to the inability of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Co. to obtain coal, 
this concern faces a serious situation if 
the cars are to be kept running. It has 
been found necessary to curtail the serv- 
ice. Only one car shipped from the mines 
in November was delivered to the com- 
pany’s power houses at Junction Park and 
Ambridge. There are nearly a score of 
cars en route to the plants, but the fuel is 
tied up in the yards along the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh Railroad. 


Bituminous 


Clearfield—Three wildcats tied up oper- 
ations at the mines of the Abel Coal Co. 
last week and incidentally cut down the 
production 200 tons. The animals had been 
prowling about the mines for a week or 
more, and on Nov. 16 the heavy frost on 
the ground showed the miners that the 
cats had gone into the mine. There was 
no evidence of their having come out, and 
the miners assembled at the entrance and 
sent some of the men to get guns. On ac- 
count of the unusual conditions existing in 
this mine, several days passed before the 
last cat was killed. No coal was mined 
while the men were hunting the cats. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—A deed from the Empire Coal 
and Coke Co. to the New England Fuel and 
Transportation Co., covering the coal on 
lands along the Monongahela River, near 
Rivesville, has been filed here, the con- 
sideration recited being $1,500,000. The 
holdings covered are those belonging to the 
estates of the late Stephen B.' Elkins, 
Thomas B. Elkins, Henry G. Davis, R. C. 
Kearns and their associates, all deceased. 


_ Wayne—Until but recently a nonproduc- 
ing county, Wayne County is now forging 
ahead and will soon be one of the recog- 
nized _coal-producing sections of the state. 
The East Lynn field is gradually expand- 
ing, Several new operations having been 
opened there in recent months, 


Bluefield—The United States Coal and 
Coke Co.’s big commissary store at Jean- 
ette, near Annawalt, was totally destroyed 
by fire of incendiary origin recently. No 
estimate of the loss could be obtained, but 
it will reach into the thousands. Detectives 
are making an investigation of the fire. 

N. Murakami, of Tokio, Japan, who is 
said to be a representative of the Japanese 
government, is in the city on business. Mr. 
Murakami was joined here recently by 
Col. L. E. Tierney, of Powhatan, and James 
E. Jones, of Bramwell. It is understood 
that Mr. Murakami is placing contracts for 
eon for the use of the Japanese govern- 
ment. 


Worthington—The work of sinking the 
shaft by the Consolidation Coal Co., on the 
Sarah L. Smith farm near the lower end of 
Worthington was recently resumed after a 
suspension of several months. A tipple 
will be erected and a large area of coal 
will be taken out there instead of hauling 
it to the tipple at mine 63. 


Charleston—With more than 20 new coal 
developments along the Coal & Coke R.R. 
between Charleston and Gassaway in the 
last six months, the Elk valley is rapidly 
becoming one of the really important coal- 
producing sections of the state. The Pitts- 
burzh seam, one of the best coals being 
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mined in the state, has been discovered in 
the hills along the Elk River, and this is 
said to account for the unusual recent de- 
velopment there. 
TENNESSEE 

Memphis — Several sticks of dynamite 
have been found in coal delivered to the 
power plant of the Memphis Consolidated 
Gas and BPlectric Co. They were without 
fulminating caps and are presumed to have 
been unexploded in the mines. Inspectors 
have been set to watch the elevator which 
earries the coal to the furnaces. 


Nashville—Public-spirited men in small 
Tennessee towns are forming companies 
which will handle wood for fuel at cost. 
The superintendent of the state capitol has 
extinguished several thousand incandescent 
lights at night until after the war. 


Knoxville—The City Commission contem- 
plates opening a municipal wood yard. A 
proposal that the city purchase and oper- 
ate a coal mine to provide coal for its own 
use and for citizens has been decided 
against, but the wood-yard project is fa- 
vored. A 40-acre woodland owned by the 
city would be cut first and then cord wood 
purchased for fuel on the open market. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—The Frankfort Elevator Coal 
Co. has begun construction of a series of 
storage bins into which the coal will be 
dumped when elevated from the river 
barges. The stock will be kept under cover 
and will be loaded by gravity chutes into 
the company’s wagon. : 


Owensboro—Complaints to the effect that 
local operators were violating a state law 
by working more miners than ten in a 
mine without an airshaft, brought Assistant 
State Inspector Charles Wells to the city. 
After a conference with the owners of the 
mines in question it was given out that 
the situation had been cleared up. 


Lexington—C,. J. Norwood, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Mines of Kentucky, has issued an 
order calling on all vendors and users of 
explosives to keep records of sales and 
a of them and to make reports to his 
office. 


Middlesboro—Fire, believed to have been 
of incendiary origin, destroyed the drum 
at the mine of the Climax Coal Co., with 
a loss of $2000. A reward of $500 has been 
offered for the arrest and conviction of 
the incendiaries, and other operators are 
taking precautions to prevent similar fires. 


OHIO 


Cambridge—A deal was completed re- 
cently in which the Akron Coal Co. came 
into possession of 1036 acres of valuable 
coal land in Richland township. The newly 
acquired tract lies southeast of Lore City, 
reaching to within a short distance of Sens 
ecaville, and joins to the company’s New 
Goodyear property at Lore City, which is 
now being opened. The purchase price of 
the tract was about $30,000. 


Youngstown—A card system for coal dis- 
tribution has been worked out for this city 
and will be under the general direction of 
the coal committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which W. P. Arms is chairman. 
The coal shortage here has become so seri- 
ous that a distribution system is impera- 
tive. Steel mill operations are curtailed. 
Only one ton of coal will be given to a 
family at one time. 


INDIANA 


stew Albany—County fuel administrators 
in counties of southern Indiana are advo- 
cating that householders as far as possible 
turn to wood for fuel. 


Jeffersonville—The local branch of the 
American Car and Foundry Co. has ordered 
more than 100 cars of coal which will be 
sold at cost to its employees, 


ILLINOIS 


Sparta—The miners’ train running be- 
tween Sparta and the mine of the Illinois 
Fuel Co. was telescoped recently when a 
string of coal cars becoming loose on the 
mine incline about a mile away, collided 
with the miners’ train. Several miners were 
seriously injured, suffering broken legs, and 
one or two may die. 


Murphysboro—About 150 men of the 200 
employed at mine No. 9 of the Big Muddy 
Coal and Iron Co. here purchased Liberty 
Bonds aggregating $9000. The payments 
are to be deducted from the miners’ wages 
weekly. 


Springfield—Hvan John, Director of Mines 
and Mining, has started on a trip through 
the southern Illinois field in the interest 
of the state-wide first-aid tournament to 
be held in Springfield in April. 

The State Mine Examining Board will 
hold meetings in December as_ follows: 
Benton, Dec. 4; Harrisburg, Dec. 5; West 
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Frankfort, Dec. 6; Herrin, Dec. 7; Duquoin, 
Dec. 8; Belleville, Dec. 13; Collinsville, 
Dec. 14; Staunton, Dec. 17; Nokomis, Dec. 
18; Springfield, Dec. 19; Danville, Dec. 20: 
Peoria, Dec. 21; Spring Valley, Dec. 22. 


Thayer—Fire of mysterious origin de- 
stroyed the machine shop of the Thayer 
mine recently. The loss is $15,000. Neither 
the shaft nor the tipple was damaged. The 
flames were almost under control when 
the water was shut off to admit of another 
line of hose being connected. The blaze 
broke out anew and the shop was com- 
pletely destroyed. Two years ago to the 
day, the tipple was destroyed by an un- 
explained fire. The present fire did not 
interfere with the operation of the mine. 


MISSOURI 


St. Charles—M,. FE. Wilson, assistant state 
geologist, has made an examination of the 
coal vein a short distance south of here, 
at the request of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and will make a report, including 
estimates of prospecting, cost of operation, 
actual figures on coal found by previous 
surveys by the department and other defi- 
nite data. He savs that there are indica- 
tions of a high grade of coal. Mines were 
operated here about 35 years ago. They 
were abandoned -vhen the development of 
other fields, where the coal could be mined 
more cheaply, brought competition that was 
too strong. i 


Clayton, Mo.—The St. Louis County Fuel 
Committee, of which Sam D. Hodgdon is 
chairman, voted at a meeting to refuse per- 
mits to dealers who fail to make daily re- 
ports and do not codperate with the com- 
mittee. Several charges of short weight 
were made. It was stated that no coal 
had been shipped into Manchester and 
Valley Park for a month. The retail deal- 
ers of the county organized by electing 
F. W. Autenrieth as chairman. N. F. Reis- 
ter, A. Basewell, H. A. Kinstra and 
Robert Sargent will work with him in per- 
fecting the organization. 
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Quinn W. Stewart, engineer for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., at Edge- 
water, Ala., has gone to Red Mountain as 
chief engineer Ore Mines division of the 
company. 


P. J. Brennan has resigned as_ genera) 
superintendent of the Consolidated Coal Co., 
at Jenkins, Ky., to accept a similar position 
with the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co., at 
Raleigh, W. Va. 


D. B. Mikesell, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Franklin County Coal Operators’ 
Association, has been elected vice president 
of the Mikesell Brothers Co., with offices 
at 176-178 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


T. W. Lloyd, formerly engineer in the 
Land Department of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co., has accepted a po- 
sition as superintendent of the Aldrich 
Mines of the Montevallo Mining Co., at Al- 
drich, Ala. 


Joseph H. Brown, assistant manager of 
the New York City office of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., of Chicago, IIl., has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager at Chicago, 
to succeed William P. Dinsmoor, who 
has resigned to engage in business at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


W. F. Trenary, Jr., with headquarters at 
419 Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, 
Ala., now represents the Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, of Philadelphia, manufactur- 
ers of the Cochrane Heaters and other 
steam appliances, succeeding W. R. Jenni- 
son, whose connection with that company 
has terminated. 


Frank L. Estep, of Birmingham, Ala.., 
chief engineer of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co., since July, 1912, has re- 
signed to take a similar position with the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co., New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia. Mr. Estep entered the 
employ of the Tennessee company as assist- 
ant to the chief engineer in March, 1910. 


W. L. Shaeffer, who has been assistant to 
W. L. Hamilton in the advertising and spe- 
cialty department of the National Tube Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Penn., has assumed the posi- 
tion of manager left vacant by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who has taken up new duties with the 
Walworth Manufacturing Co., of Boston, 
Mass., aS mentioned elsewhere in these col- 
umns. 


John CC, Crichton, formerly of the sales 
department of the Bethlehem Steel Co., at 
Bethlehem, Penn., is now a member of the 
office force of the Johnstown Coal and Coke 
Co., with offices in the Farmers’ Trust ane 
Mortgage Building, Johnstown, Penn. John 
Crichton is a brother of Andrew Crichton. 


December 1, 1917 


and of .H. “A. 
secretary and treasurer of the 


president of the concern, 
Chrichton, 
company. 

Wallace T. Roberts, sales engineer for the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
in lower Michigan, northern Ohio and north- 
ern Indiana, has been appointed district 
manager at Denver, Colo. Mr. Roberts scu- 
ceeds Capt. M. R. Blish, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. A., acting manager at Denver 
since last May. George W._ Blackinton, 
manager at Denver up to May last, is Cap- 


tain, commanding 8d Battalion, 353d In- 
fantry, National Army, Camp Funston, 
Kansas. 


Harry B. Meller, dean of the school of 
mines of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been commissioned a captain in theh avia- 
tion section, Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Dean Meller has served as head of the 
school of mines at the University of Pitts- 
burgh since 1915. He graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1909, and in 
1911 was made an assistant instructor and 
vice dean of the school of mines. Among 
other schools in which he followed special 
courses were the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Michigan College of Mines. 


L. F. Hamilton, manager of the advertis- 
ing and specialty department of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
left the company and is now identified with 
the Walworth Manufacturing Co’, of Boston, 
Mass. The Walworth company purchased 
the Kewanee works of the National Tube 
Co. on Aug. 1, and Mr. Hamilton will take 
up approximately the same duties with the 
Walworth Co. as he performed with the 
Tube company, more particularly the train- 
ing of specialty students, supervision of spe- 
cialty and sales promotion work, etc. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.—Modification of an 


original order which placed a margin of 
$1.75 on all grades of coal handled by local 
dealers has given the dealers a margin of 
$2 a ton on domestic sizes and $1.50 on 
mine-run. 


Dayton, Ohio—If the proper codperation 
of the fuel commission and the city com- 
mission can be obtained, workingmen of 
the city will finance a municipal coal yard, 
it was said, the Central Labor Union hav- 
ing taken the matter up at its last meeting. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The third large move. 
ment of coal by river on an artificial wave 
ereated by manipulation of Government 
dams on the Ohio, arrived at Cincinnati on 
Friday of last week, with about 40,000 tons 
of fuel, contained _in 90 barges. All of the 
coal stopped at Cincinnati, but part of it 
will be reconsigned elsewhere. : 


Youngstown, Ohio—The coal shortage in 
the Mahoning Valley has become so acute 
that one of the principal iron and steel com- 
panies has notified the Fuel Administration 
that unless relief is afforded soon it will 
have to close its plant. The company is 
said to be working upon a number of Gov- 
ernment and Allied orders for steel. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Pending a decision of 
the United States Appellate Court in the 
bankruptcy estate of J. V. Thompson, 
banker and coal operator, the Federal court 
has issued an order restraining the sale 
of a part of the bankrupt’s $60,000,000 
worth of coal lands in Monongahela and 
Green townships, ,Greene County, Penn- 
sylvania, which was fixed for Dec. 1 


Memphis, Tenn.—A reduction of about 9 
per cent. in the retail price of domestic 
coal is included in the retail price schedule 
put in effect, as of Oct. 1, by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. Under the order it is provided 
that not more than two tons shall be sold 
to any householder and that all must make 
affidavit that they have less than two tons 
on hand before being permitted to purchase 
more. 


Columbus, Ohio—Information given out 
here by Vice President Sheldon, of the To- 
ledo & Ohio Central Ry., shows this road, 
together with the Kanawha & Michigan, 
handled 950,000 more tons of coal at the 
Toledo docks than the tonnage for the same 
period last year. All cars of all roads, he 
stated, had been ordered returned to the 
owning roads upon the withdrawal of the 
Lake priority ruling. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Frank B. Fowlkes, 
chairman of the fuel administration board 
of Jefferson County, predicts a coal famine 
for Birmingham by Jan. 1 if there is not 
begun at once a codperative effort to con- 
serve the present available supply. The 
quantity that may now be purchased by 
one person has been limited to five tons, 
and it will probably be reduced to one ton 
by the first of the year. 
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Lexington, Ky.—The State Railroad Com- 
mission has set Dec. 6 as the date for a 
hearing here of the complaint against the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. made by the 
Board of Commerce, which seeks reduced 
rates on coal. The railroad company has 
asked that the petition, be withdrawn, stat~- 
ing that the company is working out a new 
system of rates and that they should be 
in effect by the middle of January. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Pleas of not guilty on 
charges of obstructing interstate commerce 
in holding up and confiscating coal from a 
New York Central Ry. train on Nov. 1 and 
2 were entered before Federal Judge West- 
enhaven by Mayor William J. Carmichael, 
of Willoughby; Prosecutor George C. Von 
Beseler and two deputy marshals of Lake 
County. Bail was fixed at $3000 and the 
peers was continued to the week of Dec. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Coal cards, permit- 
ting each holder to purchase a fixed amount 
of coal, will be issued in Youngstown with- 
in a few days, it was announced after a 
survey of the small amount of fuel in the 
city had been made. The cards will be 
issued by the Coal Committee of the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, which 
announced the shortage here had become 
so serious that a regulated distribution 
system is imperative. 


Louisville, Ky.—Shipments of coal to 
Louisville, which have been negligible for 
the last two years, practically have ceased 
altogether, it is said. A few barges of 
Pittsburgh coal were scheduled to reach 
Louisville several days ago on the artificial 
rise recently started down the river by the 
manipulation of the dams, but the failure of 
the shipments to reach here leads to the 
belief that the shipments have been diverted 
to some other river town. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the Toledo 
docks during the week ending Nov. 23 were 
quite active. The Hocking Valley docks 
handled 129,000 tons, as compared with 
140,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled by these docks since the opening 
of navigation is 4,529,621 tons. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central docks loaded 61,000 tons, 
as compared with 62,000 tons the previous 
week. The total handled since the opening 
of navigation is 2,227,761 tons. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Public Service 
Commission recently entered an order in the 
case of the application of the Winifrede 
Railway Co. to increase its rates for hauling 
coal from the Winifrede mines to Winifrede 
Junction. The commission allowed an in- 
crease of 50 per cent.—from 10c. to 15c. 
The application asked that the railroad be 
allowed to raise the rate to 25c. per ton, 
but the commission did not see fit to grant 
this increase, merely allowing the increase 
of 5c. per ton. The order is effective for a 
year, or until further order from the com- 
mission. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Operators from Ohio, 
West Virginia, western Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky completed details for the pooling 
of all coal shipments, both domestic and 
steam, to the larger centers of population 
in Ohio and Michigan. An organization 
ealled “‘The Coal Shippers’ Terminal Pool 
Association” was formed. Details of book- 
keeping, checking and the giving of credits 
and debits for differences in weights and 
price are now being worked out. The pool- 
ing arrangement has received the hearty 


_ support of Federal Fuel Administrator Gar- 


field and Ohio Fuel Administrator Johnson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—An officer of the Cincin- 
nati Retail Coal Dealers’ Association has 
called to the attention of the Hamilton 
County fuel administration committee the 
fact that losses of coal by theft from cars 
on tracks have reached a serious point. It 
is declared that thefts are so large that 
there is a thriving illicit trade in stolen 
coal, which his sold at $2 a ton in some 
cases. Small dealers, especially peddlers, 
are complaining of the business lost to them 
on this account, and operators, on the other 
hand, are asking action to prevent the losses 
which fall on them through shortage in 
weight at the consignee’s end. 


Columbus, Ohio—The city board of pur- 
chase is considering the plan of asking for 
bids on coal in the future f.o.b. mines in- 
stead of delivered at the various plants. 
The board, in ordering some coal recently 
for one of the city plants, discovered that 
over $1 a ton on the cost of the coal can 
be saved. The city heretofore always asked 
for bids on coal delivered, and as only retail 
dealers have the facilities for delivering, 
they have been the only bidders. By use of 
the city teams to haul the coal, and pos- 
sible workhouse labor, a considerable saving 
can be made. 


Columbus, Ohio—Secretary B. F. Nigh, 
of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Asso- 
ciation, has written a letter to Federal Fuel 
Administrator Garfield protésting against 
the practice of railroad companies confiscat- 
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ing domestic sizes and asking that an orde, 
be issued restricting coal confiscations on the 
part of railroads to steam sizes for the next 
90 days at least. Mr. Nigh cites several 
cases where dealers, after spending time 
and money, had secured several cars of 
coal for their customers, only to have them 
confiscated by the carrier, thereby causing 
suffering and loss of money. 


Dallas, Texas—Retail coal dealers in Dal- 
las effected a voluntary reduction of 75c. 
a ton for McAlester lump coal, following 
a conference with Wiley Blair, state fuel 
administrator. The price was reduced from 
$11 to $10.25 a ton. The operators have 
been stamping on their invoices a notice 
that the prices quoted thereon were ‘‘sub- 
ject to revision.’””’ This means that, if the 
Government allowed the increased price the 
miners would demand payment of invoices 
at the higher rate. The retailers agreed 
to cut the price 75c. per ton, in the hope 
that the operators will not be allowed to 
charge a higher rate than that on the in- 
voices. 

Urbana, Ill.—The mayors of Danville, Ur- 
bana and Champaign have granted the Illi- 
nois Traction System permission to move 
carloads of coal through the streets of those 
cities at other hours and in larger sized 
trains than those prescribed by the fran- 
chises held in the various communities 
named by the interurban company. Under 
the franchises only 18 cars of coal a day 
can be moved through Urbana and Cham- 
paign, but by eliminating the restrictions 
which allowed transportation of coal 
through the streets of those cities only be- 
tween the hours of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m.,, the 
traction company is enabled to increase its 
coal-delivering capacity to 30 cars of coal 
to champaign and Urbana per day. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Ensley Southern 
Railroad Co. (Southern System) has made 
application to the Alabama Public Service 
Commission to withdraw its petition filed 
with that body some time ago seeking to 
be allowed to abandon the portion of its 
line west of the Warrior River on account 
of the Federal Government’s order that its 
bridge across that stream be raised or a 
draw placed in same to allow boats to pass. 
It has been decided to comply with the 
order of the Government. This line touches 
a number of large coal mines in the Walker 
County field, the output of which reaches 
the river over its rails and is loaded on 
barges for New Orleans and Mobile, and 
there was strong opposition to the granting 
of the petition. 


Louisville, Ky.—Margins to be charged by 
dealers over the cost of coal to them have 
been fixed for Louisville, at least for the 
present, by the Kentucky Fuel Administra- 
tor, Wylie B. Bryan. On domestic coal a 
margin of $1.80 is provided; on industrial 
coal a margin of $1.60 and on anthracite 
coal a margin of $1.90. Prices on all these 
coals, delivered in the yards, are to be 75c. 
less on the ton. These margins would make 
western Kentucky lump range around $5.47 
and eastern Kentucky lump around $6.29. 
These margins, it was concluded by the ad- 
ministrator, would give the dealers a profit 
of 25c. Immediate objections were filed 
by the retailers, and the question is to be 
opened again for further consideration by 
the Fuel Administrator. 


Dallas, Texas—An advance in the selling 
price of coal at the mines was granted to 
Texas operators by Wiley Blair, state fuel 
administrator, after a conference in Dallas 
between Mr. Blair and a number of opera- 
tors of Texas. The new schedule agreed on 
at the conference was immediately put into 
operation at the mines at Thurber, Bridge- 
port, Newcastle and Strawn. The advance 
on mine-run coal at Thurber, Strawn and 
Newcastle is $1.40 a ton, coal in prepared 
sizes $1.90 a ton, and slack and screenings 
30c. a ton. This brings the prices f.o.b. 
the mines as follows: Thurber, Strawn and 
Newcastle, mine-run, $4.05; prepared sizes, 
$4.85; slack and screenings, $2.70. For 
Bridgeport the prices are: Mine run, $4.80; 
ae sizes, $5.50; slack and screenings, 


Columbus, Ohio—John C. Stubbs, former 
traffic manager of the Harriman lines, now 
a member of the transportation advisory 
committee of the Ohio fuel administration 
bureau, was asked by Governor Cox to 
make a survey of the Ohio transportation 
situation. This action was taken following 
a statement by Chief Inspector Dugan, of 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission, that 
according to his records there is a daily 
average of 20,000 loaded coal cars in yards 
and on_ sidings throughout the _ state. 
Among cases of delay in getting coal from 
mines to the consumer reported to the Gov- 
ernor is that of a car which took 23 days 
to make the trip from the Rush Run mine 
to Cleveland and back again, a distance of 
268 miles. Another case was that of a 
consignment of three cars of coal which re- 
quired three weeks’ time in shipment from 
Nelsonville to Columbus. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


The principal feature of the week is the 
shortage of cars and transportation facili- 
ties in general. The movement of coal, as 
well as its production, while showing in- 
creases in certain localities, is in general 
unsatisfactory. 

Anthracite — Shipment of anthracite to 
various consuming centers have increased 
somewhat during the past week. However, 
the cold weather so stimulated orders for 
this fuel that a serious shortage is feared 
at various eastern points. Dealers were 
in many instances unable to relieve the 
demand which resulted from the cold wave. 
It is hoped in many quarters that a priority 
order will be issued in favor of New Eng- 
land with the close of Lake navigation. 
The volume of coal which has been stead- 
ily flowing to the Lake ports during the 
past few months, if turned to New England, 
either all-rail or for transhipment by water, 
would doubtless do much to relieve the 
situation in that territory. 

Bituminous—Adequacy or inadequacy of 
the country’s fuel production now hinges 
upon transportation. Labor as a whole is 
at least temporarily quiescent. Much com- 
plaint is heard, however, of conditions, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, which do not 
permit the miners to work full time, and 
the wages actually earned, are thus small. 
While it was earnestly hoped that the ces- 
sation of shipments to the Lakes would 
result in easier conditions of transporta- 
tion, it now appears that the rolling stock 
employed in this traffic is now sent further 
afield, with the result that cars are slower 
in being returned to the mines. Lake ship- 
ments from the Pittsburgh region have now 
practically ceased, yet the car supply in this 
producing district is if anything poorer than 
before. This condition is more obvious per- 
haps in the coke industry than in coal pro- 
duction. The production of coke appears to 
be on the decline, not because fewer ovens 
are capable of operation, but because fewer 
cars are furnished and there is little in- 
centive for coke stocking. The mild weather 
preceding the cold wave of the current week 
did much to relieve the critical situation 
in the Mississippi Valley, particularly west 
of that river. It is even said that certain 
consumers in Kansas City have been able to 
accumulate small stocks. The cold weather, 
however, brought a deluge of small orders 
from householders and other consumers; 
although many of.these could be filled, a 
number could not be taken care of. Little 
is now heard of any unwillingness on the 
part of coal operators to sell at Govern- 
ment prices. In most cases operators would 
be glad to sell their coal, or that which is 
not taken up by contract, at the regula- 
tion price set by the Fuel Administration. 
This is, however, in most cases impossible 
because of the lack of transportation facili- 
ties. There is no scarcity of mines or of 
working places to produce the coal neces- 
sary, and while the scarcity of men is more 
or less pronounced and is often complained 
of by the operators the chief drawback, 
and the one which limits production at the 
present time, is the scarcity of cars. There 
appears to be no immediate prospect of 
relief from this condition. The real prob- 
lem is thus rather one of distribution than 
of production. The substitution of one 
grade of coal for some other, which has 
been habitually burned in the past, may 
accomplish much toward relieving the pres- 
ent stringency; thus in Kansas City more 
run-of-mine coal is on hand in the dealers’ 
yards and bins than current orders call for. 
There is, however, in this locality a pro- 
nounced shortage of lump. It is urged that 
consumers substitute run-of-mine coal for 
the. lump which they have habitually burned 
heretofore. 


Lake Trade—The Lake trade in general 
is approaching an apex. Shipments to the 
Upper Lakes are rapidly tapering off and 
some shippers have completed their season. 
Little anxiety is expressed but that the 
Northwest will be well taken care of so 
far as_ fuel is concerned. The movement 
to the Lakes by rail has practically ceased, 
and what coal is now moving is largely that 
which has been accumulated at Lake ports. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite market quiet, 
but well maintained. Bituminous generally 
strong, but nervous and uneven. Cessation 
of Lake shipments fails to help the Pitts- 
burgh district. Very urgent demand con- 
tinues in the Middle West. 
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COAL PRODUCTION 
Production of bituminous coal continued 
during the past week at a rate of 1,890,590 
net tons per working day, an increase of 
2 per cent. over the week of Nov. 10. If 


the present rate of production be main- 
tained, November should prove the best 
month in the history of bituminous coal 


mining in the United States. The total pro- 
duction, including coal made into coke, is 
estimated as 11,343,538 net tons. 
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The total production of beehive coke is 
estimated as 625,651 net tons, an “average 
per working day of 104,275 tons. Ship- 
ments of anthracite as reported by the 
nine principal carriers amounted to 42,199 
cars. This is still below the level attained 
during October. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


District Oct. 27 Nov. 3 Nov. 10 Nov. 17 
Bituminous _ ship- 
ments, 114 roads. 189,589 192,419 199,205* 202,054} 
Anthracite — ship- 
ments, 9roads... 42,338 21,314 40,459* 42,199} 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads... 12,900 12,234 11,799* 12,844} 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 


The October production of bituminous 
coal (including lignite and coal made into 
coke) is estimated to have been 47,429,780 
net tons. Although the total output was 
larger in October than in the shorter work- 
ing’ month of September, the rate of pro- 
duction declined from 1,773,659 net tons 
per working day in September, to 1,756,659 
tons in October. ( 

The month’s production showed a gain 
over October, 1916. In that month the rate 
per working day was 1,723,354 tons, com- 
pared with 1,756,659 tons in October, 1917. 
The increase was effected in spite of the 
strike in Illinois during the week of Oct. 
20, when the average daily production fell 
to 1,663,197 tons. 

The total production from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
31, 1917, is estimated as 454,326,059 net 
tons. This is an increase of 40,833,075 
tons over the production in the correspond- 
ing months of 1916. The bituminous mines 
continue to produce more than last year, 
but the slowing down in the rate of in- 
crease over 1916, which began in Septem- 
ber, also continues. Thus, by the end of 
September the 1917 production was 10.4 
per cent. ahead of that in 1916; by the 
end of October it was only 9.9 per cent. 
ahead. It is apparent that only by accele- 
ration of the present rate of production can 
the total output of the year 1917 exceed 
the record of last year by 10 per cent. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Bradstreets—More cheerful feeling, prob- 
ably born of the apparent successes of the 
allied arms oversea, heavy Governmental 
buying, the return of Liberty Loan money 
into circulation, 30c. cotton, unrestricted 
ordering by the excellently situated surplus 
crop zones, record high bank clearings, and 
superanimated activity in most industrial 
lines turning out essentials of war, are fac- 
tors that easily eclipse any lagging tend- 
encies that prevail. In a number of lines, 
and more especially in the East, buying for 
civilian account perforce reflects a pause, 
this being largely due to the fact that the 
Government’s wants receive preference, and 
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retail trade to enliven at a time when food- 
stuffs are inordinately high, when various 
campaigns to encourage economy are under 
way, and when, too, the ordinary man in 
the street is paying for Liberty Loan bonds 
in installments. 


Dry Goods Economist — Business pros- 
pects throughout the country show a de- 
cided improvement as a result of the ex- 
change of considerable quantities of crop 
money for other commodities, Perhaps the 
most noticeable effect of this exchange is 
found in the collections reported during the 
week. These collections, by the way, indi- 
fae also a satisfactory movement of fall 
goods. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
—Buying in the Boston wool market has 
been largely on low- and medium-grade 
wools for use by the Government. Some of 
the low foreign woois are much more active, 
because the Government has altered its 
specifications for cloth. The market is 
healthy and _ firm. The cotton market 
fluctuates less than it did some time ago, 
but it still appears to be speculative. The 
figures in regard to domestic consumption 
were a surprise to many. It is contended 
that the transference of fancy-cloth ma- 
chinery to the production of heavier staple 
fabrics will at least keep the consumption of 
cotton as large as it has been. 


Marshall Field & Co.—The current whole- 
sale distribution of dry goods for the week 
is not quite equal to the record period of 
a year ago. The total volume of road sales 
for both immediate and future deliveries 
has been holding its own with the corre- 
sponding week of 1916. Merchants have 
been in the market in fewer numbers. The 
market on domestic cotton goods is strong. 
Collections are excellent. 


BOSTON 


Trade in expectant attitude. Fuel ad- 
ministration Tidewater order looked to for 
some relief, but its significance to coal fac- 
tors is mostly in action that may follow 
bearing on rail shipments. Slow loading 
still prevails at Hampton Roads. Trend is 
toward more and more restricting of smoke- 
less coals to Government use. Unified con- 
trol of coal roads expected to help move- 
ment from other fields. Sweeping changes 
likely next year. Anthracite still in ar- 
rears, and several localities make insistent 
demands, 


Bituminous—With the approaching close 
of Lake navigation a great deal is heard 
here of possible action that will favor New 
England long enough to get coal that will 
soon be sadly needed. An increasing num- 
ber of light and power companies, street 
railways, and other utilities besides a long 
list of manufacturing plants are getting 
near the danger line. . 

Colder weather has set in and during 
December there are sure to be many more 
emergency cases than have appeared thus 
far. The amount of free coal at rehandling 
plants accessible to inland trade is rela- 
tively meagre, and is being quickly ab- 
sorbed. There is also less tonnage of smith- 
ing coal being offered, and as for free coal 
“let out” by the modification of ‘‘Rule 11,” 
there seems available such small lots as 
to make this source almost negligible. 

Surface indications are little changed 
from a week ago, but receipts have so con- 
sistently diminished that November figures 
are sure to be the smallest since April. 
While buyers as a rule are saying little 
for publication, there are many cases where 
alarm is justified. Most of the large bitu- 
minous operations in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland are required to ship so largely 
on Government requisitions and on priority 
movement that after railroad fuel is de- 
ducted there is only a small percentage, if _ 
any. left for contract obligations. 

This being the case, and it having been 
demonstrated what a priority order can do 
for the Northwest, the trade here is now 
expectant that similar action can be made 
effective for New England. True, this ter- 
ritory cannot furnish return freight for 
open-top cars, but the situation is bound to 
be so serious that in one form or another 
inurpesed shipments will have to be worked 
out. 

The announcement of Nov. 22 that mines 


partly to the apparent inability of ordinary having contract obligations to ship to New 
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England via Atlantic loading ports would 
be notified to forward up to 100 per cent. 
on those contracts, was welcome news. 
While it is felt this will be extremely dif- 
ficult to accomplish, because the tonnage 
such an order would cover moves largely 
via Hampton Roads, where the troubles 
are lack of trackage and motive power, yet 
the significant thing is the disposition at 
Washington to show concern for New 
England. The Tidewater order will help, 
undoubtedly, but the increased volume in- 
tended eventually for this territory will 
clash with that required for the Govern- 
ment for its urgent needs and for our 
Allies. Bunkering in mid-stream should 
help, and loading could be speeded up, bur 
it is hard to see how the number of col- 
liers for coastwise service can be increased 
for the present. j 

So much “No. 1” coal is already going 
for naval and other off-shore use that load- 
ing of these grades for -New England, 
whether at Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 
Philadelphia, or New York is unlikely to 
show any great increase for some time to 
come. The effect will be more immediate 
on the lower grades particularly from Phila- 
delphia and New York, but here again the 
lack of bottoms will be a factor. Today 
there is a surplus of boats over cargoes, 
but added receipts at the piers may be re- 
lied upon before long to set the balance 
the other way. 

The real hope of coal men is in an all- 
rail order. The fuel authorities are not en- 
couraging on this point, but from private 
sources there is a distinct opinion that a 
number of mines will soon be designated to 
ship in this direction after the Lake order 
has lapsed. There are operations with 
large capacity that have done_ splendid 
work for the Northwest, many of them with 
only small percentages sold on contract, 
and if cars could be furnished for this ter- 
ritory there would be some real relief. 
A good many emergency cases are reported 
that small shipments would relieve, as for 
instance, points along the coast of Maine. 

Such needs could be met by sending cars 
to Philadelphia and New York piers and 
there dumping into vessels and barges. A 
large area of eastern territory could then 
be measurably taken care of. Places not 
directly on tide-water could be reached via 
rehandling stations at Portsmouth, Port- 
land, Bath, Searsport, and Bucksport. In 
this way cars could be spared the long 
hauls that are now only too common. 

Time alone will tell how these problems 
will be worked out. At this writing the 
plan of unified control of eastern railroads 
has just been given out. If equipment can 
be effectively pooled in the way outlined, 
there will doubtless be some substantial 
results in coal movement alone. The Vir- 
ginia roads call particularly for this kind 
of remedy, since the terminal congestion at 
Hampton Roads grows more and more seri- 
ous. When a steamer waits more than 3 
weeks for cargo, as was the case recently, 
there is something radically wrong. 

When 1917 contracts expire we are likely 
to see far-reaching changes in methods of 
distribution. Unmistakably the trend is 
toward the diversion of most of the ‘‘No. 1” 
coals to Government use, leaving other 
grades for other consumers. The point has 
been made recently that steam-users in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ought not to 
require such large tonnages of West Vir- 
ginia and Pittsburgh grades when there is 
so much coal mined near at hand. This 
is another subject for the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to deal with. 


The only quotations heard are on small 
fots from rehandling plants, now classified 
as “retailers” and even smaller and more 
scattering tonnages of free coal on the 
Government basis f.o.b..\mines. Coal from 
aes plants is quoted at $9.25 f.o.b. 

oston. 


Anthracite—The fuel authorities are ap- 
parently giving much less attention to an- 
thracite than formerly. There seems to be 
an impression in such quarters that some- 
how enough domestic sizes will come along 
to relieve the most urgent requirements. 
Dealers and shippers do not have great 
confidence in December and January ship- 
ments, which always are light on account 
of weather conditions. November was a 
poor month for water movement, and the 
arrears in tonnage are greater than ever. 

Broken, egg and store are all in short 
supply, chestnut being difficult to secure. 
Some in the trade expect hard coal ship- 
ments to improve when Lake movement 
ceases, but car-supply is the critical fea- 
ture. A few of the shippers who enlisted 
the codperation of others to assist in de- 
liveries for the Northwest are now being 
asked in_ return to help out consignments 
to New England. This help, however, is 
not sufficiently pronounced as yet to have 
any material effect on the situation. | 
‘' Bangor, Me., is now getting its last ship- 
ments of the season, so far as water car- 
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goes are concerned. Much has been done 
to give this port a preference on account 
of the ice embargo that usually is in ef- 
fect by Dec. 10 to 15. Taking 1915 as a 
normal year, the receipts of domestic sizes 
at Bangor, Me., in 1917 will be about 60 
per cent. This is a typical showing for a 
number of points along the coast. 

All-rail deliveries are light, for the most 
part. Cars are taking much more time 
than usual to come through, and the per- 
centage available for this territory is small, 
except on the railroads that are accustomed 
to handle practically all the hard coal for 
certain divisions of the territory. The Tide- 
water dealers who try to make good all- 
rail their shortages by water find the former 
route rather unsatisfactory to rely upon. 
Many of the shippers'‘take the view that it 
would be unfair to all-rail customers who 
are short their normal requirements to at- 
tempt heavy shipments to dealers whose re- 
quirements are ordinarily met by water- 
borne coal. 


NEW YORK 


Shortage of anthracite serious. Cold 
weather increases demand and dealers are 
unable to relieve the situation. Some apart- 
ment houses receiving supplies on hand-to- 
mouth basis. The bituminous situation is 
tense, but may be relieved by the close of 
Lake season. No free coal here and indus- 
tries are seriously threatened. Nothing 
has been heard from Washington regarding 
price revision. 


Anthracite—Conditions in this market 
are anything but rosy. Coal is scarce as 
at any time during the past several years 
and some coal men say it has not been any 
worse in 20 years. Everybody is living in 


anticipation of better times in the near 
future. 
The trade looks for some improvement 


when the Lake season ends, for while much 
of the tonnage sent westward will be di- 
verted to relieve the New England situation, 
enough is expected to come to the New 
York market to ease local conditions. In 
the meantime the trade is careful in doling 
out its stocks, which are far from being 
sufficient to make a dent in the demand 
which has been greatly increased by the 
recent cold weather. 

Many retail dealers are practically with- 
out coal and most of them have little or 
none of the domestic sizes, while some 
have more steam sizes than of the coals 
above Buckwheat No. 1. Some apartment 
houses are getting coal on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and as a result the tenants are com- 
plaining. In the poorer sections the suffer- 
ing is more intense, cellar dealers finding it 
hard to get supplies.’ 

A report of coal-cellar conditions made 
by city inspectors show that out of 119 cel- 
lar dealers visited in the first two weeks 
of November it was found that they deliv- 
ered on an average of 21,372 lb. a week, the 
average cost of which was $8.88 a ton, and 
the average selling price $12.23. In De- 
cember of last year it was reported that 
some dealers, owing to the scarcity of coal, 
were charging in some instances $25 a 
ton. A visit made by the same investi- 
gators in the third week of the month to 
182 dealers shows that coal costing an 
average of $8.77 a ton was sold at an 
average price of $12.49 a ton. The report 
shows that the dealers claim their gross 
profit to be $3.61 a ton, or $0.181 per cwt. 

Production is heavy but the demand is 
in keeping with it. The company product 
coming here is just sufficient to take care 
of regular orders with no surplus, while 
individual operators have their regular cus- 
tomers to look after. The mine regions 
are being thoroughly covered by representa- 
tives of local houses out after coal but 
they are meeting with little success. The 
output has been bought up for several 
weeks and it is difficult to close a contract 
for more than a few cars. 

More companies have government con- 
tracts which must be taken care of before 
shipments are made to regular customers. 

The trade was interested in the applica- 
tion made for increases in freight rates 
of from 25 to 50c. per gross ton from Perth 
Amboy, Cornwall and Weehawken for 
water shipments to New England points. 

Conferences are frequently held between 
the local trade and fuel administrators 
looking toward the furnishing of coal to 
cellar dealers to relieve the situation in 
the poorer sections and these have been 
productive of much good. Arrangements 
are under way by which these dealers will 
be given supplies. 

With the exception of barley the steam 
coals are about as scarce as the larger 
sizes. There is a heavy demand for all 
three of the small sizes, but barley is freer 
here due to the closing down of several 
mills where it is used in large quantities. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b. 
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Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fo!- 
lows: 


Circular Individuat 
BRPOKCH a wate Hand dak ROL $6.70 
SE 7 ees, = DRG, a i 5.85 6.60 
SLOVA Raat. hi here O21 0 6.85 
Chestnut viens tec see O20 6.95 
Paice tee, a tomas oie 410 5.45 
BUG san pics ices ee 3.95@4.65 5.50@6 00 
BRIGG) cadgrays tere optic aera: 3.40@3. 60 4.50@4.75 
Harley... s0eh ce bia te 2.90@3.15 3.00@3.20 
BOUCHE .s gua diene eee st ae OS 40. hae ee. 
Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—There has been no _ notice- 
able change in the situation here. Coal 
continues to be scarce and buyers are hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in picking up 
stray lots. Conditions may show some 
change for the better when the govern- 
ment’s order in relation to the manufacture 
of non-essentials goes into effect. This or- 
der ought to result in more coal coming 
into the market unless some of the plant 
owners succeed in getting government con- 
tracts which will entitle them to fuel ship- 
ments, 

The situation here is little short of “des- 
perate.” Many plants have either their 
fires banked or are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and the wonder is that 
more are not closed down entirely. 


The pooling of the transportation re- 
sources of the railroads may go far to- 
ward relieving the situation. At present 


as for some time past production has been 
considerably curtailed by the lack of sup- 
plies and while there has been a shortage 
of labor the greatest drawback has been 
the scarcity of cars. With this condition 
remedied operators would be in a position 
to send more coal to the market and at 
the same time take better care of their 
contracts. 

The closing of the Lake season is ex- 
pected to result in more coal being sent 
here when the New England situation has 
been gotten in hand. The new order of 
the fuel administrator directing all mines 
under contract to supply New England cus- 
tomers by water carriers to deliver their 
maximum monthly requirements and which 
becomes effective today (Dec. 1) will not 
have much effect on local conditions but 
principally on the Southern shipping ports. 

Nothing has yet been heard with regard 
to an increase in the price of coal for cen- 
tral Pennsylvania operators although it has 
been expected daily. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shipments increase somewhat. 
Cold weather creates heavier demand. Card 


orders in effect. Government coal orders 
upset shippers. Prices fixed for bucket 
trade. Coal drivers restive. Bituminous 


situation critical. Car supply unchanged. 
Many mines on short time. Still hope for 
further price increases. Smithing coal ac- 
tive. Government after mine slackers. 

Anthracite—Judged from the standpoint 
of increased receipts, particularly via the 
Pennsylvania R.R., there has been some 
improvement in the local retail situation. 
The railroads claimed an average daily de- 
livery of more than 125 cars last week, 
with even better promised for this week, 
which they state is far in excess of normal 
deliveries. The most improvement has been 
to the West Philadelphia and Washington 
Ave. yards, and some dealers in the former 
district received as much as 125 tons a day. 
Yet with all this coal arriving it is far 
from_being enough to fill the current de- 
mand and it will take many weeks of such 
shipments to make up for the _ shortage. 
The dealers have a dozen places wherein 
to place each ton received. 

The demand was greatly stimulated by 
the arrival of the coldest weather of the 
season. Some of the retailers are refusing 
to take any additional business until they 
can reduce the accumulation of orders on 
hand. Furthermore, as there seems to be 
little doubt that the prices are to be ad- 
vanced, none of them will quote rates, ana 
orders are taken subject to price in effect 
when delivery can be made. 

A number of local operators were called 
to Washington this week to go over the 
wage question with Mr. Garfield and it is 
understod that the individual operators 
made a vigorous defense of the differential 
in their favor being continued. They argue 
that the same_causes still exist which in- 
fluenced the Fuel Administrator to grant 
the original 75c. margin. 

This week a new system of ordering coal 
from the retailer was put into effect. The 
Fuel Committee has furnished the dealers, 
through the Philadelphia Coal Exchange, 
with cards which the eonsumers will be 
compelled to fill out and sign when order- 
ing coal. The buyer must give full answer 
to several questions as to his consumption 
of coal in the past and needs for the 
future, and he will practically make what 
amounts to an affidavit that he is not 
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hoarding coal, The dealers must keep the 
ecards on file. This will be open to the 
inspection of the fuel committee for check- 
ing and the dealer will be held responsible 
for the proper distribution of his supplies. 

The coal committee has also adopted a 
plan whereby cases of suffering can be re- 
lieved at once by the coal men. On a cers 
tificate signed by a physician that a home 
has an ill person in it the committee will 
issue a pink card which will insure de- 
livery at once. These cards will only be 
issued at the office of the committee by 
presentation of the physician’s certificate. 

Retail dealers from eleven states met 
here the past week and organized the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. A 
member of the association will be appointed 
to aid the National Fuel Administration 
and an office will be maintained in Wash- 
ington. Because the coal shortage is na- 
tional in scope the dealers purpose to co- 
operate with each other and endeavor to 
adopt methods to successfully solve the 
problem of equitable distribution, s. 

The operators report they are receiving 
Government requisitions for coal at an 
alarming rate. As these orders are given 
preference, the plans of the shippers in 
apportioning their coal to the various mar- 
kets are badly upset. This week the in- 
dependents were called upon to furnish a 
large proportion of such business. Stove, 
which was already the shortest size, is be- 
ing ordered in such quantities that it is 
sure to be extremely scarce all winter. , 

News of the cancellation of the priority 
order under which preference has been 
given to shipments to the Northwest, was 
received . with much _ satisfaction and it 
is believed that the Eastern markets will 
soon notice further improvement, 

The car situation continues to be mutch 
involved. The Lehigh Valley R.R. will 
not permit its cars to go to Pennsylvania 
R.R. points,. while the B. & O. has once 
more placed an embargo on _ shipments 
reaching their lines via Park Junction. 

As for some time past the demand for 
all sizes is so far beyond the receipts that 
it is useless to make a relative comparison 
of demand. Without exception the dealers 
beg for any size. Some of the largest yards 
have the least coal, probably because they 
have the most teams or trucks and can de- 
liver their receipts more promptly. : 

Another unfavorable feature is that driv- 
ers of late, in numerous instances, have been 
bribed to make improper deliveries. Twenty- 
four such instances were heard of this week 
when several dealers began to check up 
with each other in the matter of errors in 
delivery. The driver invariably insists that 
an honest mistake has been made and takes 
the stand that the dealer loses nothing, as 
the cash is received for the coal. 

Rules for controlling the bucket trade 
have now been formulated by the coal com- 
mittee. Effective Dec. 15, the price of a 
25-lb. bag of coal has been fixed at 16c. 
Storekeepers will be allowed to sell loose 
coal at the rate of 9c. for a quarter bushel 
of 18% lb., peddlers, 11¢c., and at the retail 
coal yards 10c. In order to see that the 
rules are properly enforced the city will 
co6perate by employing 35 inspectors to 
watch such sales. 

The coal drivers in the Kensington sec- 
tion of the city have made a demand on the 
dealers there for a 20% increase in wages. 
The men are well organized and the dealers 
are endeavoring to arrive at some agree- 
ment with the officers of the union. 

This week shows market sales of buck- 
wheat, rice and barley at $4, $3 and $2, re- 
spectively. Prices for culm range all the 
way from $1 down to 55c. for the ordinary 
grade. This latter material is about the 
only coal the companies really have to 
offer and some of them refuse to handle 
it at all. The smaller shippers seem to 
have been making increased efforts to move 
it and we really believe that most sales 
of it are sample car lots and with the ma- 
jority of users we feel the use of culm never 
gets beyond the trial stage. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b., cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 


Richmond for tide are as follows: 

Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$4.55 $5.70 Buck.......$2.80 $3.40 
Tigra a eee 445 85275 TRice.,-23.0 eee Ome 0 
Stove 4.70 6.00 Boiler...... 2.10 3.20 
Nut 4.80 6.05 Barley.... 1.80 2.05 
Pea 3.40 4.30 


Bituminous—Conditions are fast becom- 
ing critical on account of the continued in- 
sufficient car supply. There is no doubt 
that both the Government and the railroads 
realize the seriousness of the situation. 
Promises continue to be made by both that 
something will be done to relieve the stress, 
yet these promises are in no way different 
from those that have been offered for weeks 
past without result. The operators frank- 
ly state that between the low Government 
price and the lack of cars they are ex- 
periencing severe losses. The feeling now 
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prevails ‘that the situation has reached 
such a point that it cannot be any worse 
before improvement comes. Reports of 
plants closing down for more or less lengthy 
periods are becoming more frequent and 
this week one large iron manufacturing 
plant was closed for an entire day. 

Shippers of smithing coal continue to 
take orders at the market price for their 
product, but most of these orders are taken 
subject to delays of from four to six weeks. 
All sorts of prices are quoted, sales re- 
cently ranging all the way from $4 to $5.80 
per net ton. There is also considerable 
confusion in the minds of some purchasers 
of this coal as to their responsibility in 
buying this coal. Many steam users seem 
to be under the impression that it can 
be used for any purpose, whereas the gen- 
eral understanding is that it must be used 
for smithing exclusively. 

The operators have not in the least ceased 
their efforts to secure a further increase 
in the mines price of their coal above the 
$2.45 figure set by the Government, al- 
though it cannot be said that much prog- 
ress has been made. If anything, more 
sales have recently been made at the $2.45 
price than have heretofore taken place, but 
even at that the tonnage has been of little 
consequence compared with the needs of 
the market. 

The operators this week received a new 
report form to fill out for the Government. 
This is known as the ‘Slacker’s Report,” 
and the mine owners are directed to report 
thereon the names of indifferent workmen 
in their employ who labor but a small pro- 
portion of the time. Among the data asked 
is the age of each slacker, whether married 
or single and the record for each day of 
the week. 


BALTIMORE 
Soft coal situation slightly easier, but 
hard coal conditions are tense. New fuel 


administrator hardly down to work. Car 
supply poor. 

Bituminous—Taken as a whole, there was 
a little better supply of soft coal noted 
here the past week. At present there is 
just a little surplus above the more press~ 
ing contract deliveries to allow of a small 
distribution of coal at Government prices. 
In this way the coal trade is keeping in- 
dustries here moving, but no one has any 
fuel to spare, and many are begging for 
coal. This appeal includes many large cor- 
porations that are traveling too near the 
danger line of fuel supply for comfort. 

The new fuel administrator, F. A. Meyer, 
is in operative control technically, but ad- 
mits that he will need some time to grasp 
details of a business totally new to him, 
and on which there are scores of important 
war rulings by the national fuel adminis- 
tration. In the meantime he has. been of- 
fered the aid of the various retail and 
wholesale coal associations and firms here, 
and there is a generally expressed desire 
for full codperation from the trade, The 
administrator will spend some time in con- 
sultation in Washington before he really 
buckles down to work here. In the mean- 
time he has taken the advice of some coal 
men on quasi-rulings that are temporarily 
needed as to coal distribution and sales 
here. 

Car supply is very poor in many mining 
regions, and in parts of West Virginia and 
western Maryland, where cars were taken 
away by order of the Fuel Administration 
to be sent farther west, a few mines were 
forced to temporarily cease operations. 


Anthracite—The hard coal situation re- 
mains truly tense. With cold weather here 
there remains many cellars entirely with- 
out fuel. To these are being given coal in 
small quantities as far as possible. Until 
some card system is fixed here by the fuel 
administrator the local coal men are relying 
on individual judgment and need in this dis- 
tribution. The little coal to come through 
from the mines was rapidly wiped out. 
Prices, profit margins, etc., must remain 
unsettled until the local administrator acts 
in each case, but after all this is a small 
concern as compared with the present over- 
shadowing fact that coal is not to be had 
at any price in most cases. 
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Lake Markets : 


PITTSBURGH 


Lake shipments practically ended. 
supplies poorer, 
operations. 


Shipments for the Lake coal trade have 
dropped to small proportions and notice 
has been given that the priority order as to 
car supplies for such shipment, in cases 
where not_already withdrawn, will be an- 
nulled by Dec. 1. The total amount moved 
is regarded as entirely satisfactory, and 
the only complaint has been on the part of 
industrial consumers tributary to the Pitts- 


merce 


i Car 
Curtailment in steel mill 
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burgh district to the effect that this dis- 
trict has been called upon to furnish an 
undue proportion of the total Lake coal 
required. 

Car supplies for commercial loading have 
not improved, but on the contrary have 
grown poorer. The curtailment is to be 
ascribed partly to the fact that cars re- 
leased from the Lake trade have gone far- 
ther afield and are slower in returning than 
is the case with the haul to and from Lake 
Erie ports, and partly to the fact that many 
railroad divisions have become badly con- 
gested, their yards and sidings being full 
of loaded cars, 

Steel mills in the Youngstown district 
are operating substantially as poorly this 
week as in the past two weeks, when oper- 
ations -have been materially curtailed 
through shortage of coal. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co, is operating its Bessemer 
department this week, after an idleness of 
more than a week, but operations in finish- 
ing departments are curtailed considerably, 
and nearly all other producers in the 
Youngstown district are operating at less 
than normal. There is less trouble in the 
immediate Pittsburgh district than in the 
Youngstown district. 

Hardly anything is heard now of oper- 
ators having production that they are un- 
willing to sell at the Government price. 
All now would be satisfied if they were able 
to operate and realize the Government price 
on coal not due upon contracts. 

The turnover in the open market is ex- 
tremely light. The market remains quot- 
able at the set prices: Slack, $2.20; mine- 
run, $2.45; screened, $2.70, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district, with 15c. per- 
mitted to be added in the case of sales by 


brokers. 
BUFFALO 


Great uneasiness in bituminous trade. 
Trying to establish a pool before the Gov- 
ernment announces one. Cars very short. 
Anthracite more tranquil. 


Bituminous—The local trade is perplexed 
at every turn. So many rumors are afloat 
about the moves made and to be made by 
the Government that nobody knows what 
to do. It is now said that the whole trade 
is to be pooled and that the jobbers will 
be driven out of business, As it is, most 
of them say that they are not making 
their office expenses and they see no pros- 
pect of improvement. The movement of 
coal is such that all the jobbers are going 
to Pittsburgh or perhaps Washington to see 
if they cannot get some sort of a supply 
or at least some assurance of improvement 
in the prospect. They mostly come home 
with no promises and are thoroughly dis- 
couraged. An effort to conform with the 
Government regulations has been made by 
the local coal association during the past 
week by getting into line for the pooling 
of all bituminous in some way, though the 
exact plan has not yet been worked out. 
It is expected that another organization 
will have to be made up from the present 
one in some way. The next move will 
probably be to ascertain what the Govern- 
ment wants in the earrying out of the work. 

The situation is about as bad as it can 
be. Even if the handling of the coal by 
the trade is regulated, that does not pro- 
vide any more cars, which have become so 
scarce of late that the trade would be fairly 
paralyzed if there were no other complica- 
tions. It is hard to move coal anywhere 
and it is accumulating at junction points. 

As the weeks go on there is more coal 
moving at Government prices, and if the 
car supply was sufficient the movement 
would be fairly good. The preference to 
the Lake trade is now thrown off and if 
more cars can be obtained there will soon 
be more coal for the uncontracted con- 


sumer. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
are as follows: 

Slack Lump 
Pittsburzeh: Meare eee $3.75 $4.25 
Bessemer fc 57. cee ee 3.70 4.20 
Allegheny me Valley. eee 3.60 4.10 


The prices of smithing and cannel have 
not been regulated and they are selling 
all the way from $6 to $7. 

Anthracite—There is no particular change 
in the situation. The sudden cold turn to 
the weather has increased the demand, but 
the county administrator has got the busi- 
ness better in hand and has about stopped 
the delivery of excess coal to anyone, It 
was this that made so many consumers 
short. The Lake trade cannot continue 
much longer and when it stops the Hastern 
trade ought to get plenty of coal. 

Lake shipments of anthracite have con- 
tinued large, being for the week to domestic 
ports only 144,200 net tons, of which 62,200 
tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 51,100 
tons for Chicago, 27,900 tons for Milwaukee, 
2400 tons for Ashland and 600 tons for 
Kenosha. 

Freight rates are strong at $1.25 for 
Kenosha, $1 for Milwaukee, 85 cents for 
nulls and 50 cents for Duluth and Ash- 
and. 
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DETROIT 

Efforts to inerease supply of steam and 
domestie coal in Detroit are unsuccessful. 
Anthracite is promised. Some Lake ship- 
pers finish, 

Bituminous—Attempts to get a _ larger 
amount of steam coal moving into Detroit 
are seemingly made in vain. Jobbers are 
meeting with disappointment in the effort to 
find coal that can be brought here. Demand 
from consumers continues strong. Reports 
that some of the industrial plants had ac- 
cumulated excessive stocks appear to have 
been unjustified. A representative of the 
Federal coal administrator has been mak- 
ing an investigation but is said to have 
found no instances of hoarding coal among 
Detroit factories. 

Enforcement of the conservation order 
against electric signs has resulted in ma- 
terially darkening the down-town streets at 
night. Jobbers say no free coal is coming 
into Detroit and that many of the consum- 
ers of steam coal are working along on a 
day-to-day supply, continually facing the 
chance of having to close down. 

Records of the Detroit coal administrator 
show more than 2000 families are without 
coal and that no coal is obtainable for them. 
The situation is serious, owing to the fact 
that winter temperature has replaced the 
long period of moderate weather. Efforts 
are being made to get wood to supply some 
of the homes without fuel. Hopes are still 
based on the expectation that coal shippers 
now sending stock up the Lakes will divert 
it. to Detroit when the Lake season ends, 
So many other points are clamoring for 
coal, however, that the supply from this 
source may fall short of expectations. 

Anthracite—Jobbers and retailers say the 
amount of anthracite arriving in the city is 
so small as to be scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration. Assurance is said to have been 
given by . A. Garfield that an ample 
supply of anthracite will be arriving within 
a week or 10 days. Under his plan the 
coal is to be distributed through the usual 
channels and is to be shipped to retailers 
by operators from whom they bought last 
season. In a meeting of local coal men, 
Oct. 23, the charge was made that De- 


troit is being discriminated against in the ° 


matter of shipments. 

Lake Trade—Some of the shippers of 
Lake coal have discontinued shipment from 
mines to loading docks and the entire move- 
ment is greatly diminished and probably 
will be practically completed by Dec. 1, 
when the Government is to withdraw the 
order giving Lake coal priority in car 


supply. 
COLUMBUS 

Colder weather has caused a rush of do- 
mestic orders and shortage in supplies ap- 
pears at many points. Steam business is 
also active. Lake trade is progressing. 

The feature of the coal trade in Ohio 
during the past week was the sudden cold 
weather, which brought a heavy demand 
for domestic coal. Dealers overwhelmed 
producers and jobbers with orders and 
shortage of stocks resulted. The policy of 
delivering only a small amount to each 
customer was followed more rigidly than 
formerly and the various local fuel com- 
mittees had their hands full investigating 
cases of emergencies. 

Steam business is also active and demand 
for tonnage comes from all sides. Public 
institutions have been supplied in emer- 
gencies and the same is true of power com- 
panies and service concerns. Government 
regulation machinery has frequently been 
ealled to the aid of a plant, where the fuel 
supply is exhausted. Investigation by the 
local committees is made to see if the de- 
mand comes from an essential industry. 
Railroads are taking considerable tonnage 
by the confiscation route. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump..........$2.70 $3.05 adic 
Inch and a quarter. sitter AY SiehUbY 8b Abe At) 
Three-quarter......... 2.70 3.05 2.70 
LN BP oe aS oe el ae A Mie hae) 3.05 2.70 
UT do os a a rice Bee ew AN) 3.05 ion 
MEG-TUM 5 ees he hi ws 2.45 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack. ... 2.20 2.70 2.20 
Goarsé slacky<...05 ...25....2 2,20 2.70 2.20 

CINCINNATI 
Severe weather has added stimulus to 


domestic demand, and steam consumers are 
hard pressed for supplies. Deliveries are 
very uncertain. 

The coldest weather of the season, so far, 
was experienced during the latter part of 
the week, snow falling all day Friday, while 
temperatures below freezing prevailed both 
on Friday and Saturday. The usual rush 
of small domestie orders followed, and the 
available supply of coal in the hands of 
dealers was virtually all taken at once, 
many consumers being unable to secure any 
fuel. Several dealers are not taking orders, 
as they have no coal on hand; and while 
supplies are reported to be en route, the 


COAL AGE 


amount of coal at present in the city is 
extremely small. 

The larger steam consumers are not in a 
position to stand any prolonged failure of 
coal reaching them, either, and many are 
relying on day-to-day receipts to keep them 
going. As heretofore, the efforts of the 
trade and of authorities handling the coal 
situation are directed almost entirely to 
an equitable distribution of the coal o7 
hand, and this has so far been successful, 
apparently, in avoiding suffering. With the 
probable early cessation of the movement 
to the Lakes, and with increasing receipts 
by both rail and river, it is hoped that the 
situation may be met without any real 
hardship anywhere, but this can be done 
only by great care and good fortune, it 
is admitted. 

LOUISVILLE 


Industrial demand continues at maxi- 
mum; car supply fair, labor short and pro- 
duction still lagging. Cold weather brings 
domestic demand, with Government prices 
fixed. 

Most of the recent developments in the 
Kentucky coal markets relate to the do- 
mestie field. The Fuel Administration au- 
thorities have fixed the retail prices in 
Louisville and in other places, allowing the 
retailer a margin of $1.80 on the ton, 
against which the dealers are protesting. 
There is an acute shortage of domestic coal 
in most places in Kentucky, some towns 
having none at all and temperatures below 
freezing to contend with. Efforts are being 
made to organize distribution to take care 
of such localities. 

The wholesale trade is still unable to 
meet the demands for coal. Many con- 
sumers are offering orders for as much or 
as little coal as can be shipped at Govern- 
ment prices, leaving them to be filed. The 
production is not what would be liked and 
there is some complaint about the mine 
workers failing to respond efficiently to the 
demands for inereased production, Help is 
short and advertisements calling for labor, 
skilled or unskilled, are being carried by 
some of the larger operators in the city 
dailies, 

BIRMINGHAM 


Domestic situation becomes acute locally 
and throughout the state. Cool weather 
cleans up stocks in many yards and fuel 
board is kept busy trying to replenish sup- 
ply. Steam demand is none the less urgent 
than heretofore. Production handicapped 
much by car shortage at some points, and 
failure of miners to work full time. 

The serious shortage of domestic coal 
has been emphasized more clearly this week 
than at any time heretofore. Local yards 
have been entirely cleaned up in a number 
of cases and have exhausted their resources 
to replace their stocks with but slight suc- 
cess. The local fuel board has been kept 
on the jump registering the complaints of 
the retailers and endeavoring to secure a 
supply to meet the strong demand of house- 
holders upon local dealers. 

The difficulty in securing relief is not 
entirely chargeable to the mines, but in a 
great degree to the failure of the railroads 
to move coal after it has been loaded. The 
operators are showing a disposition to co- 
operate heartily with the fuel administrator 
in relieving acute conditions. The follow- 
ing prices are representative of the sched- 
ules arranged for the retailers by the fuel 
board: Montevallo lump and nut, $6.25 to 
$6.50; Cahaba, $5.60 to $5.90; Black Crook, 


$5.60 to $5.90; Carbon Hill and Corona, 
$5 to $5.50. 
The steam trade is not susceptible of 


much change. The demand is as strong as 
it well can be in the spot market, while 
contract consumers are exacting maximum 
shipments, leaving a comparatively short 
supply to meet the open market demand. 
The output at a number of mines suf- 
fered considerably the latter part of the 
week for lack of equipment, the normal sup- 
ply of empties being curtailed considerably 
through loaded equipment being allowed to 
stand several days in some instances await- 
ing movement to consignee on account of 
inadequate motive power. It was then in 
transit twice or three times the usual length 
of time required for delivery. Miners still 
lack that high sense of patriotism which 
would impel them to labor regularly in pro- 
ducing the coal which is needed by the 
nation in this crisis, and are absenting 
themselves from work when it suits their 
convenience. The high rate of earnings 
now paid insures them ample provision for 
their needs in four to five days’ work per 
week. 
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‘Coke : 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies very poor and coke consum- 
ers losing much time. Winter weather 
feared, ; 

Car supplies in the Connellsville region 


955 
last week averaged about 50 per cent. of 
allotments, when 75 per cent. is required 


to meet the necessities of the blast furnaces 
depending on the region, and supplies until 
two or three weeks ago were averaging 
about 65 per cent. of allotments. Produc- 
tion of coke is correspondingly curtailed, 
as it is impracticable with most of the 
ovens to produce unless there are cars and 
operators who had stocked some coke have 
no incentive to continue to do so. The 
curtailment in production is quite evenly 
distributed among producers, whether mer- 
chant operators or producer-consumer op- 
erators. The Carnegie Steel Co. is operat- 
ing only 48 of its 59 blast furnaces, by 
reason of inability to move more coke, 
although its facilities for following ship- 
ments are the best. Many furnacemen who 
buy. their coke have men in the region and 
at intermediate points endeavoring to ex- 
pedite the movement of their coke, spend- 
ing a great deal of money to accomplish 
work that the railroads should do. 

Temperatures have been hovering around 
the freezing point for several days past, 
but the weather is not believed to have had 
much effect upon movement. A severe 
snowstorm would be a calamity, and the 
hope is that there will be mild weather until 
January. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Nov. 17 at 306,240 tons, 
a decrease of 9568 tons, and shipments at 
284,123 tons, a decrease of 18,645 tons. 

Transactions in the open market are few 

and far between, there being searcely any 
coke not already covered. Beehive coke is 
$6 for furnace, $7 for 72-hr. selected foun- 
dry and_ $7.30 for crushed, per net ton at 
ovens. Byproduct is $6, $7 and $6.50 re- 
spectively, plus coke freight from nearest 
competitive beehive district to the byprod- 
uct ovens. 
_ Buffalo—The coke trade is practically 
invisible, so far as the jobber is concerned, 
as he has few contracts and is not able 
to get any single orders of account. So 
far no business in that way has been re- 
ported here, even by agents of oven com- 
panies. Still no complaint has been heard 
from the iron makers and it is supposable 
that they are getting all they want on their 
contracts. 

Philadelphia—While the demand for coke 
continues to be strong, there is very little 
to be had. On such sales as are made 
the fixed prices of $6 for furnace, $7 for 
foundry and $7.35 for crushed coke are 
strictly adhered to. 

Birmingham—District coke producers are 
kept busy trying to maintain a maximum 
output to take care of orders in hand and 
secure the equipment to move this in. 
There is little free coke available and this 
eondition will obtain throughout the first 
quarter of 1918, therefore the recent goy- 
ernment price schedule on by-product and 
bee-hive coke will not affect local interests 
materially for four or five months yet. 
The by-product prices announced a few 
days ago are: Run of ovens, $6: crushed, 
over one inch, $6.50, and selected foundry 
$7. There are approximatelv 850 byproduct 
ovens in the Alabama field, the output from 
which, like the beehive production, is sold 
up for several months to come. Box car 
equipment is scarce ard the movement of 
ph greatly handicapped on that ac- 
count. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Winter weather, with continued shortage 
of equipment producing panicky market in 
many localities. 

Cold weather accompanied by snow hit 
the mid-West territory Thursday. With 
the advent of what appears to be the begin- 
ning of winter, dealers in all sections in- 
creased their already urgent demands on 
the producers for immediate shipment of 
any orders now on file, with requests they 
be booked for deferred shipments in addition 
to full current orders. 

The car supply has not improved, and 
many mines report they have not received 
more than 60 per cent. car supply during 
the past week. Regardless of the fact the 
all-coal-carrying roads are putting forth 
every apparent available effort to relieve 
the situation, no noticeable relief is yet in 
sight. The real question is, what is the 
exact situation and how may it best be met? 


Producers, dealers, railroad officials and 
state and local fuel administrators are 


working in complete harmony with the na- 
tional fuel administrator, taking advantage 
of any advice that would tend to promote 
better service. 

At a conference held in Sheridan, Wvo., 
representatives of the miners and onerators 
from the Northwestern coal-producing field 
in that state agreed to accept the Washing- 
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ton joint agreement carrying the automatic 
penalty clause. Exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Doctor Garfield and the operators 
and miners of that district gave assurance 
of the latter’s support to the Fuel Adminis- 
trator during the continuation of the war. 
The penalty clause, which has caused so 
much discussion between the operators and 
miners, provides a penalty of $1 per miner 
per day to the operator for suspending 
work, likewise the same penalty to the 
miners for striking or suspending the opera- 
tion of the mine. 

Newspapers report that the miners in the 
Southwest after more than a week of com- 
mittee discussion accepted Garfield’s penalty 
clause. The agreement carries with it an 
advance of 10 to 39c. per ton, provided the 
miner remains loyal and takes advantage of 
the opportunities given him to. work. 
Should the miners become rebellious and 
decline to work, like the miners in the West- 
ern territory, they are penalized. 


CHICAGO 


Many dealers supplied for week or ten 
days, others have little or no coal on hand 


Taking as a whole the entire available 
domestic supply, it is estimated that 10 
days’ severe weather would deplete all the 
dealers’ stocks, unless there is a substantial 
increase in the supply during that time. 
During the week just past, the movement 
of Indiana and Illinois coal into this mar- 
ket has in a measure given some relief. 
However, nothing like enough Eastern coal 
is reaching this market to relieve the de- 
mand. Radical measures are being taken 
by the Local Fuel committee to try and 
prevent any suffering, should we have se- 
vere or zero-like weather. It is claimed 
that there are large industrial storage 
stocks, that will be immediately drawn on, 
should the situation become more acute. 

In order that all deserving dealers may 
get relief, Administrator for Lllinois, J. E 
Williams, has provided a blank for the pur- 
pose of advising his office through the coal- 
producing companies or jobbers and other 
coal distributors, of the exact situation, 
as to the coal supply in every community. 
The blank is so arranged that it can be 
checked easily and accurately, so that it will 
detect, if any misrepresentations are made, 
with reference to the inquiry. The blank 
is headed ‘““Emergency Fuel Report,’’ and 
reads in substance: ‘‘Whére fuel is required 
to relieve actual or impeding distress, cer- 
tain information is required before a request 
therefor can receive the attention of the 
coal-selling company or of the Fuel Admin- 
istration. The validity of the claim for re- 
lief must, therefore, be investigated and cer- 
tified by the local committee, in charge of 
the community affected. The following is 
the information required: Name of com- 
pany. Address. On what railroad are 
sheds located? Present contracts, or previ- 
ous company supplying you. The amount 
of coal on hand, and en route. Immediate 
needs, and monthly needs. Kind of and 
grade of coal you can use. Amount of coal 
received. From Apr. 1, 1917, to date and 
the amount to corresponding date of 1916. 
What other retail or industrial stocks in 
your city. By whom held and the amount. 
From what coal field and through what 
producing companies is your town normally 
supplied. Note: In case there is no local 
committee in your town, have the certifica- 
tion made by the Mayor or chief county 
officer.” 

When all the above data is furnished the 
Fuel Administrator, or the questions an- 
swered to his satisfaction, the order is sent 
to a producer or jobber to be filled. The 
filing of this blank properly filled compels 
the complainant to state facts, and pro- 
hibits the snow-bird, or the dealer with a 
bad record, from overdrawing the exact 
situation, 









Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and .. Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 

Steammlumpres ace eae $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 

Domestic lump.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2°80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2 80 2 65@2.80 3.10@3.25. 

Stovesetse tase aon 2 65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2 80 3.10@3.25 

Chestnut sieecs!-6 og cen 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2 65@2 80 3.10@3.25 

Peg. sc okaatwedcievcs s+ 265102. 80° 2.650) 2580 eee eae 2.65@2. 80 ‘ ee 

Washed ‘egg..:...sse0.000 «2.69102. BOY 2I6G5@ 2: 80) mcr eter rer 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Washed stoves secede 12) 692.80) ee nny nner en ca 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Washed suteense asec. 2 65@2.80 oa es et oe 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 

Mine-run.............-. 2 40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2 40@2.55 2.85@3 00 

Sereenings.............. 2 15@2 30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.152 30 2 15@2 30 2.60@2.75 

Washed slack........... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 

Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and ‘ West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 

Dom. lump..$2.65@2 80 $2 65@2.80 $3.10@3 25 $2 60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3 05@3 20 $2.85@3.00 

Steam lump. 2 65@2 80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3 05@3 20 2. 85@3.00 

Eoo ........ 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
Small egg or 

ae 2 652 80 2 65@2.80 3 10@3.25 2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3 05@3.20 2 85@3.00 

Mine-run.... 2 4077 55 2 40@2.55 2.85@3.00 2.45@2.60 2.45@2 60 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.75 

Screenings... 2.15@2 30 2 15@2.30 2.60@2.75 2.10@2.25 2.10@2.25 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.50 


COAL AGE 


The labor trouble in Illinois and Indiana 
has largely disappeared. Admittedly there 
are at this time enough mines in operation 
to load all the cars that the railroads can 
provide, in fact the productive capacity of 
the mines exceed the rated capacity for 
car distribution at least 25%. There is 
still considerable trouble getting coal into 
Chicago from mines in southern Illinois 
located on the Missouri Pacific R.R. due to 
embargoes. However, thc amount of coal 
moving into this market via that line and 
its connections is so small that no notice- 
able effect will be made on this account. 

Eastern Kentucky coal is very scarce 
here, little of this fuel reaching Chicago, 
and most of the time none at all. Little 
or no Hocking has come for several weeks, 
and there are but scant prospects for a 
supply from this source. Anthracite is not 
moving through in any great amount, al- 
though there are several dealers getting an 
increased supply. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


Searcity of cars hampering shipments to 
interior points. Local situation easier. Last 
shipments of anthracite being received. 


Now that wintry weather has made its 
appearance, one hears less and less about 
coal or the possibilities of a fuel famine. 
This indicates that the great majority of 
the city people are well stocked up. Real 
below-zero weather might start something, 
however. In the country the situation is 
really serious and a shortage of railway 
ears adds to the gravity of the situation. 

Four or five cargoes of hard coal have 
reached port within the past ten days and 
also a number of loads of bituminous. After 
next week no more hard coal will be al- 
lowed to come this way. Up to and in- 
cluding Friday, Nov. 23, 852,235 tons of 
hard coal and 2,834,028 tons of soft coal 
had been received. This represents a slight 
decrease in the shortage of soft coal as 
against last year’s record. 

No new price edicts have been promul- 
gated and retailers are holding to the sched- 
ule which has prevailed for weeks, They 
are not satisfied, however, and are await- 
ing an answer to their petition for an in- 
crease in their margin of profit. 


ST. LOUIS 


Continued mild weather has 
about an easiness that is encouraging. Pro- 
ductive and transportation conditions are 
extremely bad, and car supply discouraging. 
Light shipments of anthracite and a little 
smokeless, with a small tonnage of Arkan- 
sas. Both steam and domestic demand 
light, however. 


The situation still continues to improve 
on account of mild weather. If, however, 
seasonable weather prevailed, the situation 
would be critical, for the reason that trans- 
portation facilities have almost broken 
down on some roads. The terminal service 
also in and around St. Louis is extremely 
bad. 

Car supply continues to become worse, 
and on account of several causes the pro- 
duction of coal decreases in some sections 
instead of increasing. 

In the Standard field a great many mines 
worked but two days the past week, their 
tracks being blocked by loads that the 
railroad could not move for as much as 
three days at a time. 

The local demand in St. Louis has been 
easy on account of the weather, and the 
yards are beginning to get a little coal 
ahead. The consumer also is being taken 
care of on his current needs, and some are 
getting coal ahead. 


brought 
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The steam consumer is in a somewhat 
similar condition. Screenings having been 
freer at times and again tightening up on 
account of the small production. 

In the Missouri coal field the state fuel 
administrator has practically got assurance 
from the mines that if the railroads will 
furnish cars they will give him one day’s 
output every week to be distributed as he 
may see fit to points in the logical territory 


for the different Missouri fields. This ap- 
plies in particular to the mines around 
Lexington. 


The state fuel administrator has accom- 

plished much in the past week in supplying 
the country districts of Missouri with coal 
through notifying the railroads that they 
must furnish cars to mines both in Illinois 
and Missouri for this business. Codperating 
with him is Attorney General McAlister. 
This action is bringing about much relief 
in the county sections. 
_ In St. Louis the fuel administrator’s work 
is progressing rapidly. All persons engaged 
in the handling of coal must apply for 
license. 

A new classification of Illinois coals for 
the St. Louis market has been established 
as follows: Big Muddy field—Coal at Mur- 
physboro and Harrison from the Nos. 1 and 
2 veins; Carterville district is coal from 
Williamson ,Franklin and Saline Counties 
south of Eldorado on the Bg Four R.R.; 
Du Quoin district is all coal mined in Perry 
County from _Sunfield south, including coal 
in Jackson County north of De Soto and 
in Saline County along the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. and in Gallatin County; Mt. 
Olive district is coal mined in Macoupin, 
Montgomery, Chrstian and Madison Coun- 
ties, including Maryville and Troy and north 
thereof; Standard district is coal mined in 
St. Clair, Clinton, Randolph and part of 
Perry County north of Du Quoin, and part 
of Madison County south of Maryville. 

The retail price of coal has not been 
changed and is, per net ton gutter delivery ; 
Carterville, $5.50; Mt. Olive, $5; Standard, 
$4.75; anthracite grate and egg, $9.75; 
stove and chestnut, $10; West Virginia 
smokeless, $9.75. 

The prices per net ton f.o.b. mines are: 


Williamson Mt. Oliv 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.806 
No.2 nuts, 2-2. 65@)2_80. 2.45.2 oe eee 
No. 3 nut..202165@280 2.4.20 See 
No; 4 nut.:h2::65@2.80 "5.4.2 4-2 
No. S:nut.3<2..15@2930' (eee eee 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
Zn lumpass, dics orcs ore Senora ee 2.65@2.80 
3-In's LWIN Dy. eek eaees oe 2, 65@:2; 80 ee ee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 
Washed: 
No. Ne... cx2 $2,092.80! $2765) 2. S00 eee ne 
No. 2....... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 {fonBee 
No. 35.25.23 2.09@2, 80) %265@)2" 800) =e eee 
No. 4.......... 2.69@2,80 9 2565@2 080) oe 
ING. Doeeeee Z2.15@2,30 > 2515@2)30) eee 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
873 cents. 
Other fields, 72% cents. 


KANSAS CITY 


Campaign started to encourage the use 
of run of mine. More coal now on hand 
than orders call for. Maximum retail prices 
not yet fixed. 


A campaign has been begun in Kansas 
City for the purpose of stimulating the pur- 
chase of mine-run coal in place of lump. 
This is being done through the newspapers 
at the request of the local fuel commission, 
which has discovered that, while there is 
a distinct shortage in lump coal, both soft 
and semi-anthracite, there is an oversupply 
of mine-run coal in both grades. As a 
result of the campaign there has been since 
Nov. 17 a large sale of mine-run coal re- 
ported, even in the better residence sections. 
It is cheaper and better for banking fires. 

The report made by the commission on 
Nov. 17 showed that there were orders for 
4400 tons of Cherokee lump and the visible 
supply was only 1400 tons. Orders for 
semi-anthracite totaled 6103 tons, and the 
visible supply was only 802 tons. Taking 
all varieties of mine-run coal there were 
11,648 tons on hand and orders for only 
4964 tons. The commission is taking in- 
ventory of the coal supply every two weeks. 
“The fuel commission jis still endeavoring 
to reach a fair maximum price for retail 
coal in Kansas City. The commission hag 
determined the figures on cost at mines, the 
transportation, ete., but will obtain the 
aid of the Federal Trade Commission in 
securing the overhead expense of the vari- 
ous coal dealers in the city before fixing the 
price. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


PIG IRON—Below are the present quotations, 
a month and a year ago 


with a comparison of 


CINCINNATI Nov. 28, 1917. One Month Ago One Year Ago 
No. 2 Southern foundry.... $35.90 $33.00 $18.90 
No. 2 Northern foundry.... 35.90 33.00 21.76 

NEW YORK 
No. 2X Northern foundry. . 34.25 34.25 22.00 
No. 2 plain Northern foundry 33.75 33.75 21.00 
No. 2 Southern foundry.... 37.25 37.25 22.00 

BIRMINGHAM 
No. 2 Southern foundry.. 33.00 33.00 16.00 

CHICAGO 
No. 2 Northern foundry.... 33.00 33.00 22.00 
No. 2 Southern foundry.... 37.00 37.00 x. 

PITTSBURGH 
PIBRM OIG S SOM ies ars 50,4 a 0s 36.30 36.30 24.95 
TOE CL Vegi b fo 0 eon a ree ig ee 33.00 33.00 20.95 


*These prices include the freigi.t charge from the valley to the Pitts- 
burgh district. tDelivered Tidewater. New York. 

Note—On Sept, 24 the President approved the new schedule of steel 
prices, that of pig iron being set at $33. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices, f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from ware- 
houses at the places named: 


Mill, Nov. 28, 1 Year St. Chi- 
Pittsburgh 1917 Ago Louis cago 
IBOATS we LOO BOC IN <i’ fotets wel oie tue $3.00 $4,195 $3.25 $4.27 $4.20 
Channels. S8to 15 -in.: 2... sss 3.00 4.195 3.25 4.27 4.20 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., 4 in. thick 3.00 4.195 3:25 4.27 4.20 
Teesaaeine and larger’.%.i.icr 2 3.05 4.245 3.40 4.27 4,25 
SCRE 1 ca hes NPN eee A te 5,8 3.225 4.45 4.00 4.52 4.45 
BAR IRON—Prices in cents per pound at cities named are as follows: 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
INV LOL PEs alors fone 4.00 4.45 3.45 4.50 
NAILS—Prices per keg from warehouse in cities named: 
— Mill, St. San 
Pittsburgh Louis Denver Chicago Francisco Dallas 
Vie Gecccc ats = ot $2.70 $4.30 $4.38 $4.25 $4 60 $4.50 
Ja ile Be ee 2.70 5.25 Sa 4.40 6.15 ae 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 lb. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the 
places named: 


-— Pittsburgh——_, San Birm- 
1 Year Chi- Fran- ing- 
Noy. 28,1917 Ago cago St.Louis cisco ham 
Standard railroad spikes, 

#s-in. and larger..... $5.00 to 7.00 $2.65 $5.00 $6.45 $7.25 $8.00 
ers ch POMS. oo 6 sens :. 7.00 to 8.00 3.25 6.25 Premium 8.80 6.75 
Standard section angle 

ie Met! 3,502 2. wteteh e cs 50 2.00 4.50 Premium 4.65 


COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING—Froiu warehouse to consumers 
requiring fair-sized lots, the following discounts held on Apr. 30, 1917: 


Cleveland Chicago St. Louis Denver Birmingham 
List +10% +10% +35 % 4+-30% 


storied AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 Ib. in cities 
named: 


Mill, 
‘i Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis Denver Birmingham 
Straight ........ $4.75 $7.00 $5.50 $7.50 $6.75 
Assorted ....... 4.90 7.00-7.50 5.75 7.75 7.00 


CAST-IRON PIPE—The following are prices per net ton for carload 


——New York———___,, 


Nov. 28, 1 Month One St. San Fran- 
1917 Ago Year Ago Chicago Louis cisco Dallas 
oS A ee $59.50 $59.50 $34.50 $58.35 $57.00 $61.00 $57.00 
6 in. and over 56.50 56.50 31.50 55.35 54.00 58.50 54.00 


Gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths are $1 per ton e:tra. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per 100 lb. f.o.b. P tts- 
burgh and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 


5e. per 100 lb. is charged extra: 
-——Pittsburgh——_, m— Chicago——_, 


Nov. 28, One Nov. 28, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago 
Standard bessemer rails..... $38.00 $33.00 $38.00 $33.00 
Standard openhearth rails... 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 
ight rails, 5 16.10 Ib. .2:,.% 83.00 50.00 83.00 43.00 
Tight rails; 12 to 14 Ibi... 82.00 49.00 82.00 42.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib..... 75.00 47.00 75.00 40.00 


Note—Rerolled rails as valuable as new. 


OLD MATERIAL—Prices per net ton in Chicago and St. Louis (in- 
cluding delivery to buyer’s works and freight transfer charges) : 


——Chicago——_, mm St. Ca 


Nov. 28, One Nov. 28, 

1917 Month Ago 1917 Month . Ago 
No. 1 railroad wrought... $25.00 $28.50 $30.50 $29.00 
SLO CE PIAtO Pi hrtesity ohare 16.50 15.50 16.50 10.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 20.50 20.00 19.00 19.00 
Machine shop turnings... 16.50 15.00 16.75 14.00 
GAAe DOINGS! Py \cne'e ls kiss sobs 16.50 14.25 16.50 i 
Railroad malleable cast... 26.00 24.00 25.50 24.00 
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Current Prices—Materials and Supplies 
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COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound is as follows: 





New York Chicago Birmingham St. Louis Denver 
$0.12 $0.09 $0.16 $0.15 $0.14 
DRILL STEEL Jarehouse price per pound: 
New York 3t. Louis Chicago 
SOMA: Ime Man renntere teeta nse cauv oO ere eden eee hea as 12¢. 1414 ¢. 9e. 
PLOW OWA pata e seis dates erurats ecpoh Bek eek eis 24¢, 23lKe. ae 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


basing card of Noy. 6, 1917, for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 
BUTT WELD 
Steel Tron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches ae k Galvanized 
86, 4% and &%.. 44% 17% Se, BGO LO es es 33 % 7% 
Ba Miers cckets 8 sais 48% 33% % 
Pe UO ed a alae ae nriole 51% 3714 % 
LAP WELD 
Ais 5 esas eiGReat ey ook 44% 31% % ah ening AAO Ores as 2. Yo 12% 
CN AB roy aloha 47 % 34 Y % Be tO! Svein, 5 28 % 15% 
UG Gra. ese 28% 15 % 
BUTT WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
5%. w% and %& 40 % 22% % Sp LOMAS iid oy oteaels 33% 18% 
ToS OR Re 45 % 32 i% G, 
Pat CO) Lg teers. os 49% 36% % 
LAP WELD. EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
uate de, Mama atate.o4 42% 30% % eMC metas idee. Sao 14% 
% to 4 -. 45% 33% % 24 to Ae... 29 % 17% 
4U tO Gr. <.0 - 44% 32% % Be Oty ene aes 28 % 16% 


Note—National Tube Co. quotes on basing card dated Apr. 1. 
From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold 
for steel pipe: 


— Black 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
MebOes sn. Dutt. welded: stein. ete ss 38 % 42.8% 40.1% 
3% to 6 in. lap welded............ 18% 38.8 % 36.1% 
— Galvanized———————__, 
New York Chicago St. Louis 
Be etOme in: Dutt welded assis amie mice 22% 27.8% 25.1% 
334) to 6 in, butt welded... ose. ce se List 24.8% 28 1% 
_Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list 
price. Cast iron, standard sizes, 15 and 5%. 


SHOP SUPPLIES 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, 
the following amount is deducted from list: 


-——-New York—_, -——Cleveland——~._,——- Chicago —_, 


Nov. 28. One Nov. 28, One Nov. 28, One 
1917 Year Ago 1917 YearAgo 1917 Year Ago 
Hot pressed square... List $0.50 $1.30 $3.00 $2.00 $3.09 
Hot pressed hexagon.. List 50 1.20 3.00 20 3.00 
Cold punched square.. List aaa List 2.00 1.50 2.50 
Cold punched hexagon. List 50 List 2.75 1.50 3.00 


Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
Nov. 28,1917 One Year Ago 


IN CW ie OPI” 2s criceae ath ou abeie ohhansUs mac otene sia beaste legal 3 50 % 50—10% 
C1EVOlLANG Asc civene eielsietens <, shadohe hens OG tener oc 45% 65—10% 
GICAL OW .ctbis. ¥ le bho alt: Coke ee elle a Ball emia hate, ae cere 50% 65—10% 
SES LOUIS sash ses ISae ae RRO Ie Mae eRe Gee Oo BOLO Ge So ee 
MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
% by 4 in. and smaller. - 80% 35 % 40—10% 
Larger and longer up tol in. “by 30in. 15 % 25% 30—5 % 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following 
amount is deducted from list price: 


For wrought-iron washers: 


ING AY OLE Vacate $1.00 Cleveland ..... $3.50 Chicago ..... $3.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York ..... $5.00 Cleveland ..... $5.50 Chicago ..... $3.50 


RIVETS—The following quotations are allowed for fair-sized orders 
from warehouse: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Steel and smaller.......0.sseu5s 30 % 30 % 40% * 
ABN chal ss Piaaaeiny Roar MM MERIC MEY Ot OLS 3k: ft Sates 30% 30% 40% * 


*For less than keg lots the discount is 35%. 
Rutton heads, %, %, 1 in. diameter by 2 in. to 5 in., 
per 100 Ib.: 


sell as follows 


New York ..... $7.00 Cleveland ..... $6.85 Chicago ..... $5.50 
Coneheads, same sizes: 
New \YOrkos) 2206 $7.10 Cleveland ..... $6.95 Chicago ..... $5.60 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GREASES—Prices are as follows in the following cities in cents per 
pound for barrel lots: 


Chicago St.Louis Birmingham Denver 
‘Gyih «Re ewcateeienc hc CRO. FORCING eT 5% 5.6 10% 10% 
HWiber O©- SPONGE. 024. >. 0% « «cus 6 5.9 15 15 
Transmission ........++++++:: 6 5.9 13 13 
TAELQ’, STi s,c, th ea uate renee Was ae oS Vee = 3 4 4 
era yee et Me aasieins a0 8 ieee kal Mews 5 5% 5Y, 
Car journal ac feels 5s sie eicta toa 3% 3.75 5 ee 


BABBITT METAL—Warehouse prices in cents per pound: 
-—New York—, ——Cleveland—, ————- Chicago 


Nov. 28, One Nov. 28, One One 
Nov. 1,1917 Year Ago 





1917 Year Ago 1917 Year Ago 
Best grade 70.00 60.00 80.00 50.00 70.00 50.09 
Commercial 40.00 30.00 21.50 17.00 25.00 to 30.00 18.00 
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HOSE—Following are prices of various classes of hose: 
Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
Underwriters! 2i56-in' Sie. am. soos cor cree ee ae ee 65c. per ft. 
Common, (2:4orin. 5 Meee seks oe, 2s ARN) eee eae Oe ne aa 40-10 % 
Air 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
Mariner DEDT Le ony. te ee hee eee $0.55 $0.30 $0.25 
Steam—Discounts from list 
First srade... 30% Second grade... 30-5% Third grade... 40-10% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in cities named: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


St. Lig wis’ arvete Paes rch ee es 45% 40 % 
Deny er i Sa eres tctee Cer ties ee 40% 40% 
Birmin Shiamyy.t0 cee ie, en Se oy he Ne 40 % 40 % 
Chicago 7s. ice cre nee) 4 Shae here nh eee ae 30—10 % 40—5 % 

RAWHIDE LACING—40% off list. 

PACKING—Prices per pound: 
Rubber snd duck for low-pressure steam...............+--. $0.77 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam. ..s0.s6 eae ano ae ee 1.54 
Ducksandirubberforspiston packings ieee eae 88 
Plaxreg ilar: ctu sea ee Mie Ute cs Winter Sine he cee ae .66 
WAX, (WaberDro Led gyi creas xchange a a 99 
Compressed asbestos’ ‘Sheets. 72). 4. i mamta ten ame 99 
Wire, insertion Jasbestos) sheet my smistas ee 2 oe ae ee alepeat 
Rubbers sheets a A 0, S's) 6) Sp aus, Smee ty he bate ce RTE 55 
Rubbeovsheet, wire sinsertion. «ise eee eae ee ee 88 
Rulbberesheet, "duck insertion: sat ieee nen ak 
Rubber) sheet, cloth insertions a. see sees he ee 25 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided, and graphited, for valve 

stems: and stuiling boxes attic shite ceh tak wi ereneer enna mes See eLO 
Asbestos, wickis14=Jancel-Ib, balls) aseecete aren eaten enn -65 to 770 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright 
and galvanized are as follows: 





San 
New York St. Louis Chicago Francisco 
Galvanized) sirens cesarean 10—2% % 10—2%% 10—2%% List 
Brightpye. « sekomircin mee 20—2% % 20—2%% 20—24%% 15% 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than 5g-in. the price is % to 2c. 
extra; while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an 
extra charge of le. The number of feet per pound for the various sizes 
is as follows: Se-in. 8 ft.: %-in... 6) %-in.. 4%; 1 in.,, 3%: 1%-in., 
% it. 10 in: 1%-in. 2 ft. 47in. Following is the price per pound for 
%e-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 


BOStON ose Rie eee nee $0.35%% Kansas City ........... $0.33% 
Newer Ork: met ee oe tee 34 Los Angeles) eee 33% 
Chicaeo.” ash esa Pes... abee woe Yo" Seattle as cece ater 33% 
Denver eerie ae oe ee 230 56 Sts ILOUIS seu see 33 
Birmne hank cee pee ee 351 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERING—Below 
standard lists: 


PIPE COVERING 


are discounts and part of 


BLOCKS AND SHEETS 


Standard Thickness Price 

Pipe Size Per Lin.Ft. Thickness per Sq.Ft. 
1-in. $0.27 ¥% -in, $0.27 
2-in. .36 1 eens .30 
6-in. .80 1% -in. 45 
4-in. .60 2 -in. .60 
3-in. 45 2% -in. 75D 
8-in. 1.10 3 -in. .90 
10-in. 1.30 3% -in. 1.05 

85-7: magnesia high pressure: .........5...s\aden be 1 eee ee 15% off 

{ 4-ply «ae 08 %- off 

For low-vressure heating and return lines....... ; 3-ply 60% off 

| 2-ply 62% off 


LINSEED OIL—tThese prices are per gallon: 


-—New York—, -—— Cleveland —, -—— Chicago —, 
Nov. 28. One Nov. 28. One Nov.28. One 


1917 YearAgo 1917 YearAgo 1917 Year Ago 
Raw in barrels.... $1.20 $1.01 $1.22 $1.05 $1.18 $0.96 
5-pals Gans Bs .e35 1.30 Wa BSE 1.35 Be Ee 1.28 1.06 


ATE AND RED LEAD in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents ‘per 
pound: 


Ber ——_—_|__, _———wWwhite ———___ 

Nov. 28, 1917 1 Year Ago Nov. 28,1917 1 Yr. Ago 
Dry Dry 

Dry InOil Dry InOil andImOil and In Oil 
LOO-U by KES ss 5 a0 « 12.25 12.50 10,50 11.00 12.00 10.50 
25- and 50-lb. kegs 12.50 12.75 10°75 11.25 12.25 10.75 
12%-Ib. keg ..... 12.75 13:00.))42 00 8 4ne50 12.50 11.00 
1- to 5-Ib. cans... 14.25 14.50 12.50 12.50 14.50 2.50 


CALCIUM CARBIDE—Price f.o.b. cars at warehouse points in Eastern 
States is $102.50 per ton for Union miners’ lamp carbide; and $97.50 per 
ton for Cameo miners’ lamp earbide. Union sells in 25-lb. eans for 
$1.46 per can. 


COMMON BRICK—The prices per 1000 in eargo or carload lots are 
as follows: 


CID GINA ale wectels seer $13.50Birmingham (clay) ....... $8.00 
St.) LOUIS, SALMON. ee ous 8.00Birmingham (shale) ....... 9.00 
DONVETE eles eres ne tite aioe 8.00 


FUEL O%L—Price variable, depending upon stock, 
tions not available owing to this fact. 
following prices are quoted: 


New York quota- 
In Chicago and St. Louis the 


Chicago St. Louis 
Domestic light, 22-26 Baumé .............¢.. 5%e. The. 
Mexican heavy, 112-14 Baumé. :. 20 9) eee Te. none 
OIL—Price per 50-gal. bbl. is as follows: 
Steam : 
City Fuel Black Red Engine Cylinder Gasoline 
Seattle yeaa wt oct $4.45 $6.25 $11.00 $21.00 $10.25 
dios Angelesiess ties Bli45 6.50 12.00 26.00 10.00 
LD Yesoligcrame Se = ai He ee 3.25 8.75 18.00 24.00 12.00 
Ste Paul eeerist xccic nie - 3.00 5.50 11.00 17.50 10.05 
OSLO Uhctets ave + 0.0 5.50 10.50 15.00 2000 12.50 
Mansa se Cueyar tare, ce sits aie 7.20 5.20 10.50 17.85 10.15 
Note—Standard prices of oi] are necessarily difficult to give. Those 


above are for average grades, 
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PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 


with nails and cement, costs per square as follows in New York and 
Chicago: 

7——1-Ply—_, mm 2-Ply—, ——3-Ply—_, 

el, e.el. ¢e.l. lel. el, lel. 
No; 1 ¥erade:a.. oe. $1.15 $1.40 $1.45 $1.60 $1.75 $1.90 
INOW ie eTrade’sss Hee 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.65 
mae asphalt-saturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $6.50 per 
100 le. 


Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolis of 108 sq.ft. costs 
$1.85 per roll in carload lots and $2.10 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $4.75 per square in carloads, 
$5 in smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.0.b. New York or Chicago: 


Less Than 

Carload Lots Carload Lots 
Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100 SQLLU.) na fe aes $61.00 $6200 
ar pitch . (in) 400-1b es bb1s) renee ee eee 15.00 16.50 
asphalt) pitch sine Darrels)) rae ee nee 29.00 30.50 
Asphalt: felt. 9. Acc pe see hice ee ee ee 60.00 62.00 


STEEL SHEET PILiING—The following price is base per 100 Ib. f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, with a comparison of a month and a year ago: 

Nov. 28 1917 One Month Ago One Year Ago 
$4.50 to $5.00 $4.50 to $5.00 $2.60 to $2.70 


Fas HOLLOW TILE—The price per 1000 in carload lots f.0.b. mine is as 
Oollows: 


£xI28xiv 8x12x12 
S07; Louis? eis ny eae oe Syskeyetexsi atetaiae kins - $79.00 $135.00 
Chicago), ’s:. keene eee ee at sede ete en otee ene 79.00 119.00 
Denver: pDexr\ ton ease : Sia.cele!aie ese tebeueee nce 110.00 200.00 
Kansas City. Sees Siete 6 fe ee rahentuale w iatereleseiaiete te 58.00 112.00 
Sty): Paul. i; costes eee ce ee aieraohe le oferenencie 55.00 138.00 
BOStOn | ..2.0,4cn ee eee syeveustere aheeteierst 95.00 171.00 


LUMBER—Price of yellow pine per M in carload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T.andG. 8x8In.x 20 Ft. 
tr LOUIS Am: cee eee $32.00 $29.00 $30.00 : 
Birminghamin sie. 25.00 30.00 22.00 


Price per M in earload lots: 


1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
and Under 


2-In. T. and G. 
10 In. x 16 Ft. 
Weal 


ey Fir Hemlock Fir 
Kansas) City. jee eee $41.00 $42.50 $41.00 $50.00 Fe ee 
Seattle 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 $21.00 
Los Angeles ¢ 30.00 30.00 ae Sat” 
Denver 30.00 30.00 30.00 





12 x 12-In., 


——S8 x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under——, 20 Ft. and Under 
Y.P; Meee 


a . Fir Hemlock Spruce Fir 
ansas City $41.00 $33.00 $33.00 eee 47.00 33.00 

Seattle ss 21.00 21.00 21.00 $21.00 eave rune 

Denver .>. fae 3 32.00 28.50 neater 34.00 


Note—Boston lumber market demoralized, 


COPPER WIRE—Prices per 1000 ft. for rubber-covered wire: 


<———_ Denver i St. Louis ——_, 
Single Double Single Double Single Double 
No. Eraid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex Braid Braid Duplex 
14 $12.25 $15.20 $29.75 $13.50 Ee $30.00 $12.50 $17.90 $36.80 
5 0.16 pitts 34, 


-——Birmingham——_, 


10 24.50 27.70 54.95 27.25 30.30 34.30 67.60 
8 34.90 38.50 76.80 38.45 49/45 42.85 46.85 eee. 
6 ese “OOO Bietions aa 65.35 69.60 74.10 

4 85.15 93.65 101.75 106.50 

2 ~ 127.50 140.50 156.50 163.00 

1 - 165.35 182.50 201.00 209.00 

0 198.55 241.50 276.00 285.50 

00 267.05 294.50 317.00 330.00 “ide 
000 6 9 OF uD 360.50 417.00 428.50 oe 
0000 .... 399.60 439.50 508.00 516.00 ° 


EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound in 200-Ib. lots at cities named: 


Low Freezing —————_ Gelatin Black 
20% 40% 60 % 80% Powder® 
New, York Sp 2 ane eee SO0;27 35 ~“SOB4IR (ll ae $2.50 
BOStOn «s’. ots op eee ae ee 36% $0.43 % See. 
Kansas City)» eee $0.20 26Y% 334 43% 3 
wos’ Angeleg) fy eee .20 27 130.7" ee ee ar 
meattle’” oo eaasn ae See 18% 24 34 31% 41% pst) 
CDICASO, «eee ae 19% 23% 33 43 2.45 
ik. Pail." eee ee oe .20 26% 20% | eae ee 2.55 
St. Louise ei ee 16% 20% 29% 39% 2.15 
Denver”)’:, Suse agence. 19 25% B24 42% yy. 
Dallas: sis yc piece ee ee 25 29 39 49 
*Keg 


_ FREIGHT RATES—On finished steel products in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, including plates, structural shapes, merchant steel, bars, pipe 
fittings, plain and galvanized wire nails, rivets, spikes, bolts, flat sheets 
(except planished), chains, etc., the following freight rates are effective 
in cents per 100 Ib.: 





IBOSLON Vie:< 1. Se aerate é 21.5 Minneapolis 35.5 
BUMALO” © si eeenen FORCE 11.6 New Orleans 30.7 
GCHICATO. «1 fatenctots ete cee tO Ee Ln IN Gv, NOTRE oe races 19.5 
Cincinnati oer crisis ane ee SOME ATLAS Coast (all rail) .... 90.0 
Cleveland.) <jcnies RLS Philadelphia ni etelenetee acto 18.5 
DENVEM \. . os siege ao 0 $10.6 og ag T 0.0. Bt cLouletmees syereraite sees 27.0 
Kansas City G00. 0sc see 4700 St.) Pauluk yt sore ee 35.5 
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The Coal Mine Gatehouse 


ANY coal mines have but one opening 
that is used for both an entrance and 
exitway for employees. For various 

practical reasons, this plan is extremely desir- 
able. Of course, certain escapeways and dan- 
ger exits are provided against that day of 
disaster which every mine operator hopes he'll 
never see—a day when strong men and frantic 
women rush to the main opening to learn who is 
inside and who is out. 


But what if your mine does have only one 
opening for entrance and exit, and you don’t 
know who goes in and out, nor when? 


If such a slipshod plan exists at any of your 
operations, you can rest assured you are paying 
the price for your indifference. It is almost 
certain that the time will come when, despite 
your best efforts to insure safety, an instant 
inventory of entombed and imperiled lives will be 
imperative. 


However, assuming that you are fortunate 
and that none of your mines becomes the victim 
of a mine explosion, there is still another side 
to the story and an excellent reason for the 
establishment of a mine gatehouse at the 
entrance to every manway where men pass 
underground. Such an establishment efficiently 
administered will save dollars for any coal- 
mining company. 


|B eats a mine gatehouse is a place at 
the entranceway where men are checked 
in and out of the mine. The principal 
elements are a man to perform the checking 
work and a system for doing it efficiently. The 
results, concretely expressed in money saving, 
are as follows: 


1. AN ABSOLUTE RECORD OF THE TIME 
every man enters and leaves the mine. If heisa company 
man, his pay will in effect be based on the gatehouse record. 
The inside foreman can follow what he does inside and 
report his occupation, etc. The big factor is that the gate- 
house record tells you whether he was in the mine and the 
exact number of hours. It precludes absolutely the giving 


of a full shift to a man who came out at noon without the 
knowledge of the foreman. 

You don’t want to pay a $5-a-day man full time for a 
half day’s work, but if there is no gatehouse at your mine 
you've done it over and over again. Or, if ten men come 
out an hour earlier than they should by some process of 
inside malingering, you lose one full shift of a ten-hour 
turn if you pay them full time. 


2. ANOTHER WAY the gatehouse saves money for 
you, Mr. Mine Operator, is by saving it for your men. 
Wherever such a plan has been installed the men fall in 
love with its results for them. Why? Because the record 
of their going and coming is so practically indisputable 
that if the inside foreman should fail to report time for 
them, the gatehouse rarely fails to establish their claims. 
This means full payment for all work performed, which in 
turn means contented employees; and that, Mr. Mine 
Operator, means money to you. 


3. THE GATEHOUSE CATCHES ‘SLACKERS. 
The fellow who has been beating the game can’t beat it any 
more, while the man who never tries to beat it knows he is 
sure of a square deal. Don’t forget this. Your best 
employees are hurt more than you when the slacker in the 
mine is paid for a shift he didn’t work. There is morale in 
a coal mine the same as in an army, and there are sure 
ways to break it down. 


plete ought not to be a coal mine of any 
size anywhere without a gatehouse. An 
unchecked mine entrance is like an uncharted 
sea. It is full of danger. But there are thou- 
sands of them, some even are owned by concerns 
that operate large outside plants all fenced 
around and equipped with elaborate brass 
check systems. Yet the mine is run with no 
checking system of any kind. 


They forget—and so do you, if your mine has 
no gatehouse—that a mine operation is largely 
conducted in the dark and over an area usually 
far larger than the ordinary outside plant 
operating in the light of day. Yet in the mine 
one man (the mine foreman) is generally held 
responsible for the time of his men, while 
invariably timekeepers are hired for this in 
outside plants. 


Preparedness and efficiency go hand in hand. 
They cannot be divorced. The mine gatehouse 
spells both. Coal Age will be glad to have the 
details of the best mine gatehouse plans in use 
for passing the information on to the fellows who 
have not yet learned their value. 
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Surveying and Mapping 
By W. L. OWENS 


Scottdale, Penn. 

It has been my experience in visiting the drafting 
rooms of various coal-mining companies that invariably 
I have found everyone, from chief draftsman to blue- 
print boy, curious to know the methods of surveying 
and mapping employed by the company I represent. 
Also, they have always seized upon small details that 
I had supposed were known to everyone and applied 
them with considerable advantage to their own particu- 
lar system. 

I have taken ideas from half a dozen companies, large 
and small, and have compiled from them a system of 
engineering which I believe is highly efficient. In this 
article, however, I will confine myself to just a few 
points—namely, continuous numbering of stations and 
a few ideas on map work. 

As this is not a treatise on engineering, and at best 
only an outline, I will start with the supposition that 
surveys have been carried from triangulation points to 
the pit mouth. Calling the station at the pit mouth 
zero, and the succeeding stations, 1, 2, 3, etc., the sta- 
tion number is not dependent on either backsight or 
foresight, but is determined by the number of the last 
station that was established in the mine. If the last 
station was 467 and was in Third Right Heading, the 
next station to be established is 468, no matter in what 
heading it is placed or from which station it is estab- 
lished. 

The advantage of this system of numbering is that 
there is only one station of any particular number in 
the mine. This is a great help in locating yourself. 
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For instance, if there is someone making an inspection 
of the mine who is not familiar with the different 
headings, he can immediately locate himself by noticing 
a station number painted on the rib and picking out 
that number on his blueprint of the mine. This is not 
possible where one number represents several stations. 
I know of. several companies that have at least 20 sta- 
tions numbered zero, 1 -+ 00, 2 + 00, e'c 

If you desire to know the coordinate value of a 
station and your traverse sheets are properly num- 
bered and indexed, you can look on the index sheet and 
immediately see to which sheet to refer for the value of 
any station. 

A special page should be kept in the back of the 
transit book, and each day the number of the last 
station established should be noted, giving the date and 
by whom established. 

Side notes should be taken at every station and cross- 
cut, and more often if necessary, thus accurately 
locating the ribs with reference to the survey line. 
One company I know of regards 10 ft. as a uniform 
heading width and seldom takes side notes. The result 
is that in one instance where the heading width had 
been changed from 10 ft. to 15 ft. the office did not 
know this fact until long after the survey had been 
plotted. With the company of which I speak it is the 
usual custom to draw all curves on the haulage headings 
with a compass, and no notes of irregularities are taken 
in the mine. Now, I am willing to wager that there 
is not a mine in the country where all curves have been 
driven without error either of transitman or mine fore- 
man. 

Freehand drawing is the only accurate method of 
showing a true rib line; the mine plan made to accom- 



















































METHOD OF NUMBERING STATIONS, SHOWING ELEVATIONS AND GOB AREAS 
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pany this article will show the system of mapping. 
In general, station numbers, elevations, dates and coal 
sections are written to the right of the entry, facing 
in the direction the entry is driving. I prefer to use 
red for station circies, connecting lines and numbers; 
blue for elevations and black for dates and coal sections. 
To avoid crowding the map by dating all the rooms, it 
is better to make a “List of Surveys” chart on the 
title sheet of the tracings. This is also convenient in 
dating gob areas. 

In case you desire to balance the surveys, it is a 
good custom to connect the stations with a red line; and 
as it is not necessary to codrdinate all stations, you 
can distinguish those for which you have balanced 
values by putting “ears” on the station circles. 

“Spattering” is the neatest method of showing gob 
areas. It is done by placing transparent paper on the 
map and tracing the outline of the gob in pencil; then 
cutting along the pencil line with a knife leaving the 
gob area exposed while the surrounding space on the 
map is protected by the transparent paper. Now take 
a toothbrush which has been softened by water and 
dried thoroughly, and spatter ink on the gob area, by 
putting a few drops of ink on the brush and then rub- 
bing a match or a toothpick over the bristles. The spray 
will fly in the direction opposite to that in which the 
bristles are bent. A neat job is accomplished when the 
spray is fine and uniform, and free from all thick 
particles of ink. The hairlines showing gob outlines 
should be fine and close together, and particular care 
should be taken to get sharp corners where the gob 
line makes an angle, as round corners spoil the whole 
appearance of the system. 

Tinting tracings is best done by putting a blotter 
under the tracing and rubbing a crayon on the rough 
side of the cloth. The color is apt to wear off somewhat 
if it is not rubbed in with a stub purchased for that 
purpose, but a good stub may be made in a few seconds 
by wrapping a piece of linen around the small end of 
a penholder. 


A Substantial Rope Guide 


By RALPH W. MAYER 
Roslyn, Wash. 

In rounding a long curve, the haulage rope sometimes 
catches under the head of the rail. This wears out the 
rope and makes the pull on the engine heavier. To 
prevent this, and to force the rope to rise above the rail 
and onte the rollers, a full length of rail is bent 
into a crescent shape—bent just sufficiently to allow 
it to lie between the two track rails, where it is spiked 
fast to the ties. The middle of the curved part of the 
rail is placed next to the track rail over which it is 
desired to have the rope pass. Tne distance between 
the track rail and the rope-guide rail should only be 
a trifle more than the thickness of the flange of the 
car wheel. 

To prevent the rope from catching upon the ends 
of the curved rail, the ends may be flattened out to a 
wedge-shaped point. An easier method, and one that 
answers the purpose equally as well, is to use wedge- 
shaped pieces of wood or blocks tapered to a point at 
one end and having the same thickness as the rail at 
the other end.. These are spiked fast to the tie next 
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to the ends of the bent rail. The haulage rope, when it 
strikes thesé wooden raises, or wedge-shaped blocks, 
slides up them onto the rope-guide rail, thence over the 
track rail and onto the rollers and upright drums. 

If the rope guide rail is placed several inches higher 
than the track rail, it helps to carry the rope over the 
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SUBSTANTIAL ROPE GUIDE 


latter rail. These rope guides should be placed from 
10 to 20 ft. apart, according to the degree of curvature 
of the track, and should extend from where the curve 
commences to where it ends. Old and worn-out rails 
can be used for making the rope guides. 


Another Safety Car Stop 
By O. W. MAULDIN 


Dara, Ala. 

The accompanying illustration shows a safety car 
stop which I think is more convenient and just as safe as 
those illustrated in Coal Age of Aug. 4 and Sept. 15. 

The timber A should be about 3 x 12 in. by 8 ft. and 
hinged to the piece B, which should be securely spiked 
or bolted to the ties. The rod C is bent under the 




















CONVENIENT SAFETY CAR STOP 


timber A in such a way as to raise the timber in line 
with the car bumper when the weight D is on the floor. 
When the weight is raised the timber A lies flat so cars 
can pass over it. The bearings # can be fastened to 
short pieces set between ties, or secured in any other 
convenient way. 

The advantage of having the weight on the lever is to 
prevent the stop from being left open. The triprider 
holds this weight until the trip passes over, turns it 
loose, and the stop automatically goes back into position. 
Unless the weight is intentionally raised and held, there- 
fore, it is impossible for a trip to pass the stop. 
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By E. H. POGGI 


HE Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 
located in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
region, has under construc- 
tion, at this writing, 40 
double miners’ houses, at 
Lee Park, Penn., near their 
Inman and Buttonwood collieries, and 40 more at 
Wanamie, Penn. These houses are of two types, but 
the same number of rooms is provided in both and the 
general arrangement is quite similar. The houses are 
the result of an exhaustive study of jocal conditions by 
the company and its architects. 

Before the work was commenced plans were submitted 
through E. W. Parker, of the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information, and C. A. Leighton, of the coal company’s 
housing department, to the convention of the National 
Housing Association held at Providence, R. I., in 
October of the past year. 

Although the plans were, in the main, approved as 
submitted, the criticisms received at the convention 
proved decidedly helpful. At the convention the 
coal company also presented a series of diagrammatic 
perspectives illustrating the development of “the miner’s 
house” in five prior stages. Mr. Parker also made an 
address amplifying the information conveyed by the 
illustrations. 

The basic facts established through the preliminary 
study were as follows: (1) The building plots should 
be adjacent to a principal highway and convenient to 
a trolley line. (2) The ground should be high and well- 
drained. (3) The houses should be of frame construc- 
tion, with foundations of concrete. (4) The roofs 
should be of fireproof and weatherproof material. (5) 
The rooms should be heated with ihe aid of “hot air” 
rather than with “steam” or “hot water.” (6) Light- 
ing should be by electricity. (7) Cooking and water 
heating should be done by coal ranges. '(8) The first 
story of each house unit should contain three rooms 
without including the bathroom, and should have an 
inclosed porch at the rear, suitable for laundry work. 
(9) The second story of each unit should contain not 





SYNOPSIS — The new houses at Lee Park and 
Wanamie strikingly exhibit the conveniences pro- 
vided in modern mine houses and the care taken 
to secure suitable design. 
are constructed with balloon framing, they are 
more than usually large and comfortable. 
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less than three bedrooms 
and ample closet room. (10) 
The third story should be 
eliminated, but air space 
should be provided above 
the second story. (11) All 
materials, sizes and quali- 
ties of material should be 
standardized. (12) In the 
selection of materials and in their application the con- 
sideration of minimum maintenance cost should be 
given precedence over first cost. In determining 
upon the locations of the villages, careful considera- 
tion was given to water supply and sewage disposal. 
Attention was also given to the esthetic require- 
ments, to the grouping of the buildings and to 
the view that the tenants could obtain from them. 
Investigation developed that the plan of grouping houses 
around a court or plaza, although effective in plan 
from an architectural standpoint, is a failure in actual 
practice. Workingmen do not seem favorably disposed 
toward isolated villages, especially such as lack easy 
means of access to the important shopping and amuse- 
ment centers. 

In plotting the groups, the “gridiron” plan has been 
adopted, with modifications to suit the contour of the 
land. The streets are 50 ft. wide from lot line to lot 
line. This width allows 30 ft. for the road from curb 
to curb, and 10 ft. on each side for sidewalk and tree 
lawn. The sidewalks themselves are 4 ft. wide. 

The lots for each double house are 60 x 120 ft. for 
one type of house and 70x 120 ft. for the second type. 
The front line of the houses proper is established at 
15 ft. from the lot line, except at points where terracing 
is necessary. 

The levels of the first floors are adjusted to an even 
gradient throughout each plot. Water and sewer mains 
are installed in the rear of the houses, both for pur- 
poses of economy and to make it unnecessary to destroy 
the streets when making repairs. The buildings are 
grouped in such a manner as to eliminate entire the 
“side street” which is usual in the gridiron type of 
plan. 

In adopting the frame building with concrete founda- 


While these buildings 
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tion, in preference to brick, tile, concrete or concrete 
block, the advantages of speed in erection and avail- 
ability of material were important factors. The frame 
house admits also of easy readjustment should the 
property suffer through surface subsidence such as is 
liable to occur in mining territory. 

The buildings are located at such sufficient intervals 
as will provide against a general conflagration and 
for further fire prevention they are roofed with asbestos 
shingles. The extreme durability of this type of roofing, 
however, was a further reason for its use. 

The company first experimented with what was 
termed the type “A” building. It was similar in all 
respects to type “B,” which is shown in the plans, except 
that the roof of the type “A” building was flat and 
the sheathing was covered with what is termed a “slag 
roof.” 

The first story of the “B” type of building, which was 
finally adopted as a standard, provides for two families, 
a parlor, living room, kitchen and bathroom. Porches 
at the rear are inclosed so that they can be used as 
laundries. The front porches are of the open type. 

The porches at both front and rear are partitioned 
so as to eliminate any possible conflict between tenants. 
The second story of the ‘“B” type of building contains 
on each side three bedrooms, with closets, and a con- 
necting passageway or hall. 

The “C” type of house presents an attractive varia- 
tion from the more commonplace “B” type, although 
it contains the same number of rooms and has the 
same general arrangement. It has a greater frontage 
and a lesser depth from front to rear. It provides two 
advantages over the “B” type. First, the passageway or 
hall on the second story is eliminated with economy of 
space, and secondly, the plan provides much better light 
and cross ventilation, a better view and easier access 
to each important room. Incidentally, the porches at 
the front are more widely separated than in the ‘“B” 
type house, and the exterior appearance is somewhat 
more pretentious. This type of house costs approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. more than the “B”’ type. 

It will be noticed that the bathrooms have been placed 
on the first story in both types of building. This de- 
parture from custom was taken because it was felt that 
the miner upon his return from work should be provided 
with an opportunity to change his working clothes and 
to bathe, before entering the house proper. This he 
will appreciate because he is accustomed to bathe im- 
mediately after each day’s work. 





HOUSE C-9, SHOWING METHOD OF ERECTION 


“This house was ready for plastering 18 hours after completion 
of foundation 
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HOUSE 
First stick was laid on the foundation at 8 a.m. 


B-20 AT 9:30 A.M., SEPT. 20, 1907 


The relative location of the bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry also has advantages, as it makes the toilet 
accommodations readily accessible to the kitchen. Where 
the housewife has children they usually play under her 
supervision on the floor of the kitchen, and it is handy 
to have the bathroom near the room most generally 
in use. In the kitchen the meals are prepared and the 
laundry work done, and so it is by far the most ex- 
tensively used room in the house. 

A large trimmed opening is provided between the 
inclosed rear porch and kitchen, not only to afford 
a desirable circulation of air, but to permit the super- 
vision of the kitchen by the mother when engaged in 
laundry duties. Incidentally, the arrangement and loca- 
tion of the bathrooms is such that all piping of the 
hot-water boiler, the range, the sewer and the water 
supply is reduced to a minimum. 

As these residence groups are located in the mountain- 
ous districts of the Wyoming Valley, the exterior de- 
sign is modeled on the Swiss chalet. In a degree the 
general spirit and outline of this type of dwelling were 
adopted, though variations were made to suit the local 
conditions. 

It was, however, realized by owners and _ archi- 
tects alike that the careful plotting of groups, the 
picturesque chalet design and the variation of types 
would not overcome a monotony of color. With this 
thought in mind, a “belt course’? was placed on all 
houses, immediately above the first-story windows, and 
a carefully standardized chart prepared providing for 
the use of 16 colors for each group. 

Of these, three were chosen for “trim,” such as belt 
courses, water tables, corner boards, window frames and 
sash, porch railings and posts, ete. White was tabooed, 
and pale tints of cream, gray and green were adopted. 

Individual colors were chosen for each item of porch 
floors, porch ceilings and exterior doors. Dark green 
was chosen for the latter, as a most serviceable shade. 
The remaining 10 colors were then charted in pairs 
for use either below or above the belt course, and in 
each case the color below the belt course was repeated 
in the gables. The 10 colors thus used formed five 
combinations which, however, are reversed on the next 
five buildings, making 10 color combinations in all. 
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Each combination consists of a dark and a light tone. 
Where the dark tone occurs upon a building as the color 
of the lower body, the dark color on adjacent buildings 
appears as the color on the upper body and vice versa. 
The whole scheme in this work presents a delightful 
combination of harmonious tones and has abolished the 
monotony so offensive in the “old red row.” 

All plumbing fixtures are of the best grade of enam- 
eled or vitreous ware. The brass work installed is 
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exterior doors are of the mortise type. The exterior 
finish is of antique copper. The door bells are of the 
rotary type. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining hardware under 
existing market conditions, it was necessary to purchase 
it from eight different manufacturers. For this reason 
carefully prepared schedules were furnished to the 
owners to facilitate replacements. 

For the heating of each house a scientifically dis- 
tributed system of piping and a hot-air furnace were 
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First Floor FPicdn, Type B 


everywhere heavy. The sinks are of enameled iron 
with a flat rim, and the drain boards are covered with 
Sheet zinc. Bath tubs and basins are of enameled iron, 
and the closets and tanks are of vitreous china, with the 
tank lids bolted on. 

The electric wiring is of the type known as “BX 
Conduit” equipped with high-grade switches suitably 
placed. Electrical fixtures are furnished wherever 
needed. A 12-in. pan shower of three lights each is used 
for the parlors and living rooms. The lighting in the 
kitchen is afforded by a two-light, three-piece fixture, 
with 5-in. body ball and 16-in. spread. The sockets turn 
up so as to prevent the breakage of the bulbs. The base- 
ment fixture is a 4-in. condulet fastened to a metal 
fitting. 

Bathrooms, rear porches, bedrooms and halls have 
porcelain fittings covered with brass canopies, with 
sockets close to the ceiling. These are operated by 
bead chains in pull sockets. No glassware or shade 
holders are furnished except in living rooms and par- 
lors. The shades are of the heavy type, tulip pattern, 
with edges turned in to prevent: chipping. 

The hardware throughout is of substantial quality, 
and all the interior finish is black-japanned. The in- 
terior locks are of the rim type, and the locks for 


heat flue is taken off the feed pipe which supplies the 
first-story flue, thus inducing circulation to the first- 
story registers. All bends and Y’s are of standardized 
form and radii. 

These houses are being built according to a time 
schedule, and it is estimated that they will be completed 
at the rate of 53 days per building. This is made pos- 
sible through the use of modern equipment for all 





HOUSE B-20 AT 4 P.M., SEPT. 21, 1917 


was ready for plastering 153 hours after 
carpenter work 


This house 


starting . 


December 8, 1917 


branches of the work. Foundations are installed in 
three lifts with the use of adjustable and portable forms. 

All framing is installed from framing plans furnished 
by the architects, similar to those customarily used for 
steel construction. Each piece of timber is cut from a 
templet and numbered. Wall framing is put together 
horizontally, and the frame of an entire building can 
be raised in 18 min. In every case when the framing 
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is done provision is made once and for all for heat 
flues, window and door openings, plumbing and other 
items which require a subsequent cutting of the timbers. 

All plumbing, heating and other pipe lines are made 
from architects’ detail drawings and are brought to 
the operation in sections prepared at the various shops. 
The architects in charge of the erection of these houses 
are Sturdevant & Poggi, of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Safety-First Provisions at an Anthracite Colliery 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 





SYNOPSIS—A number of dangerous cross- 
ings around a colliery were eliminated by the 
construction of a subway. Trestles are protected 
by railings. 





Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., has finally suc- 

ceeded in eliminating a number of dangerous 
track crossings that were a serious menace to the 
life and limb of its employees, who were required to 
pass over them on their way to and from the plant. 
Before the changes covered in this. article were made, 
the empty cars from the buggy plane ran to the hoisting 
shaft along a track laid on top of a low wall, the loaded 


sk: Mineral Springs colliery of the Lehigh Valley 





FIG, 1. 


SUBWAY UNDER TRACKS OF UPPER LEVEL 
cars coming from the shaft to the foot of the buggy 
plane on a track that ran alongside the wall. 

This arrangement proved to be extremely hazardous, 
as the men, when leaving the plant, would cross the 
different tracks from the man shaft on their way to 
the entrance to the colliery and, coming to this low 
wall, would jump from it, instead of making use of a 
flight of steps that had been provided. In this way 
one man was seriously injured by coming in contact 
with a loaded car running along the track on the other 
side. 

To eliminate this hazard, the company built a new 
high concrete wall, thus raising the track for the 
empties, and on top of this wall erected an iron pipe 
fence 3 ft. high. The wall cannot readily be scaled, and 





FIG. 2. TRON FENCE ACTS AS SAFETY MEASURE 


the men now pass under the tracks of the upper level 
by means of a subway. (See Fig. te) 

At the lower entrance to this subway, as shown in 
Fig. 2, an iron fence was erected to prevent the men 
from immediately crossing the tracks, upon. leaving 
the tunnel. The distance the men have to walk before 
reaching the end of the fence enables them to see far 
enough in any direction to enable them to keep out of 
the way of moving cars. 

The only track that the mine worker is now required 
to cross is the one on which the loaded cars run from 
the shaft to the buggy plane, and at the point where 
the crossing is made the men have a clear view of 
250 ft. in each direction. As an additional precaution, 
a car retarder is operated by a man at the foot of the 
plane. It can thus readily be seen that the only way 
in which a man can get hurt while crossing the tracks 
is if he deliberately walks into the way of moving cars. 

The tracks on all the trestles at this mine are pro- 
tected by iron railings, as is shown in Fig. 3, thus mak- 





FIG. 3. TRON RAILINGS PROTECT MEN ON TRESTLES 
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FIG. 4. SAFETY SIGN AT COLLIERY ENTRANCE 
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SAFETY-FIRST HOSPITAL 


ing it impossible for a man to step off the trestle when 
getting out of the way of the cars. 

On entering the gate to the colliery, one is imme- 
diately arrested by the sign “Safety First—Always Be 
Careful,” which is prominently displayed on the retain- 
ing wall at the side of the engine house of the breaker, 
which is almost at the head of the stairs leading up the 
hill to the shaft. (See Fig. 4.) 

A view of the safety-first hospital is shown in Fig. 
5. This building is located conveniently to the hoisting 
shaft and the carpenter and blacksmith shops, and at 
a point nearest the place where most of the accidents 
are likely to occur. The equipment of the hospital is 
modern in every way. 
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The Accident to Jim Flowers 


The day before had been one of those blue days. 
Cars jumped the track, one machine was down, two ma- 
chine runners were off sick, the compressed air was full 
of water, and the blacksmith failed to get enough bits 
sharpened. 

The mine boss came out of the mine about 10 o’clock, 
preceded—in fact completely surrounded—by a deep 
sulphurous haze. Finding the object of his search, the 
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master mechanic, he commenced a gas attack of extreme 
intensity, telling him what he thought of his abilities 
as a shop foreman in particular and giving him his 
personal opinion of the efficiency of the whole mechan- 
ical department in general. 

The master mechanic took it all in good grace, but 
mentally made a resolution that if every dog—even a 
master mechanic—has its day, his time would come; 
and when it did—look out. 

His opportunity occurred much sooner than he ex- 
pected. When the mine boss was in the office the 
next day, getting some reports, the master mechanic 
was near the surface phone and got the message from 
underground that Jim Flowers had been caught be- 
tween two cars and had his leg smashed. He was being 
sent up on the next cage, and would he see to having 
him taken care of. The master mechanic said he would, 
and rushing over to the office, he called to the mine 
boss: “Man hurt. Coming up on next cage.” 

“Who is it? Is he hurt bad?” asked the mine boss, 
anxiously, jumping up and leaving for the shaft. 

“Don’t know who it is,’ answered the master me- 
chanic, ‘but they said his leg was caught between two 
cars and smashed to splinters.” 

“Good God,” said the mine boss, turning pale. “That’s 
awful.” 

On reaching the shaft, the mine boss sent for the 
doctor, got the stretcher out, sent for the first-aid corps 
and procured a piece of wire to make a tourniquet. 
He did all this and still more, meanwhile pacing up and 
down nervously. 

The injured man was finally loaded, and the cage rose 
slowly to the surface. The man had been placed in an 
empty car. He was crouched in a corner and with him 
there were four other men, to lift him out. 

The car was rolled off the cage, and the mine boss and 
the doctor, who had arrived in the meantime, went over 
to examine him. 

The master mechanie¢ had told the truth all right, the 
man’s leg was badly smashed, but he had taken great 
pains to omit the fact that the man was Jim Flowers 
and that the leg happened to be his artificial one. Jim 
sat very calmly in the car with his leg unstrapped, the 
broken pieces dangling ludicrously across his lap. 

The look of disgust and chagrin which the mine boss 
gave the master mechanic was met with a broad and 
happy grin. 

“All right,” said the mine boss, laughing in spite of 
himself, “the joke is on me. But say, dog-gone you, 
how do you like this one?” And winking at the doctor, 
he pulled out his order pad and wrote as follows: 


SHOP ORDER No. 72 


Master Mechanic—Please have broken leg of Jim 
Flowers given the proper surgical attention. 





[Coal Age will pay for and publish anecdotes such 
as the foregoing, provided the stories are of the mine 
and have the proper coal-mining “flavor.” If they point 
a moral, so much the better. Dig down into your ex- 
periences and share with the many readers of Coal Age 
the humorous incidents you have witnessed in your 
duties around the mine, whether it be above or under- 
ground. The shorter and wittier these stories are, the 
more chance they stand of being published.—Hditor. | 
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r NHE Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of 
Pennsylvania marked 

a high spot in the advance- 
ment of the industries of the 
state. To most of the large 
employers it meant a radical change in their methods of 
dealing with injured employees and afforded a means of 
learning the actual loss in productive power due to in- 
dustrial causes to which heretofore they gave little or 
no consideration. 

The change is more marked in anthracite mining 
than in any other field of industry. The cause is evi- 
dent. The work is more hazardous, and the very nature 
of the employment tends to a greater number of both 
serious and fatal accidents. Before the passage of the 
act, a few of the larger companies had a system of 
relief which, in some instances, compared favorably 
with the present conditions of the law. The main dif- 
ference was that the employees stood for part of the 
expense by regular monthly contributions, the employer 
paying the remainder. Many localities had a system 
whereby the employees paid a monthly instalment to a 
doctor, usually $1, for which they received for them- 
selves and their family all the medical and surgical 
treatments necessary. This relieved the dread of ex- 
pensive medical bills, a thing too often met among 
the families of our workers. 

The amount received by the injured employee varied, 
though it was generally £0 per cent. of his weekly earn- 
ings with a monthly maximum of $50, limited to six 
months plus a stipulated sum for funeral expenses. 
The waiting period was six days, and if incapacitated 
for that time his benefits dated from the day of injury. 
As the men contributed a share of the fund they con- 
sidered it their right to enjoy its benefits without in- 
terference. 


WORKERS Try To GET ALL THEY CAN 


In time this attitude grew until there was always 
a number who deemed it their duty to get out of it many 
times the paltry sum paid in. This condition developed 
until these men were resorting to all sorts of subter- 
fuges in order to receive the benefits, whether injured 
at work or not. Many of their efforts were humorous, 
while others were ingenious to say the least. The sto- 
ries told were so plausible that it was extremely hard to 
detect the fakir. Besides the laxity of the system made 
it easier, for any who wished, to take advantage of the 
conditions. 

The money paid now in compensation comes entirely 
from the employer, as there are comparatively few large 
coal companies that do not carry their own insurance. 
This has caused a more rigid scrutiny of injuries and 
more observing methods by the doctors in order to 
detect malingering. With it all, however, some of the 
less conscientious have found means of defeating the 
system, owing almost entirely to the interpretation of 
the compensation law by the various referees and the 
state board. 

Under the oid system, the most common cause of 
malingering was a sprained back. This is the one bug- 
bear all had to watch. There is generally no real evi- 
dence of a sprain, a man’s word being the only thing to 
rely on in many cases. Sciatica is often “panned” off 
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for a sprain and is one of 
the first things looked for 
when there is a shadow of 
suspicion. Men who are mem- 
bers of one or more fraternal 
and beneficial societies are of- 
ten as well off idle as working, so far as their income is 
concerned. These are the hardest to get back at work. 
They can always claim a weakness if they have to stoop 
at their work, and some of them are clever enough to 
make it next to impossible to detect the malingering. One 
of these cases remained on the fund for nearly six 
months, claiming he was unable to do any work. He 
finally resumed, and in a month’s time contracted lobar 
pneumonia, from which he died. His friends did all they 
could to collect the death benefits, stating that he was 
returned to work too soon, when in reality if he ever 
had a strain it was trivial, and a couple of weeks at most 
would have been sufficient for a complete recovery. 


How THE GAME IS WORKED 


One chap attempted to kill a goose one evening. The 
ax slipped, and instead of cutting off the goose’s head 
the man chopped off his thumb. He tied it up and went 
to work the next morning, and in the course of an hour 
reported that while cutting a wedge he had accidentally 
cut off his thumb. He was reported on the fund, and 
for three weeks everything went well without the slight- 
est suspicion. As in all such cases, envious neighbors 
reported to the authorities the real facts. When con- 
fronted with the evidence he admitted the whole thing. 

At a wedding celebration one night, one of the guests 
fell over a banister and broke a couple of fingers. He 
went to work as usual the next morning, and shortly 
after starting he reported the accident as having oc- 
curred while entering his place. He was in a fair way to 
getting away with the story when one of the fellows 
who saw the-real accident reported the actual facts, 
which were also admitted. 

In another instance an employee accustomed to over- 
indulgence got thoroughly drunk one pay night. Upon 
arriving home, he discovered the door locked, and not 
caring to have the people at home realize his condition 
decided to climb in through the window. In trying to 
do so he fell, dislocating his shoulder and fracturing 
his collar bone. In spite of the intense pain he reported 
for work as usual, and in the course of an hour came 
out and said he fell down the chute, causing the injuries. 
As there were no witnesses to the accident he received 
full benefits during his disability. It was a long time 
afterward, in a spirit of confidence brought on by too 
many glasses, that he revealed the real story. 


NEEDED A VACATION So HE PLAYED SICK 


Another case which was a standing joke in the com- 
munity was the old sprained-back stand-by. This man, 
a very able and willing miner in his youth, decided he 
was entitled to a vacation and reported that he had 
sprained his back while lifting timber. He was idle 
so long that the case looked suspicious and was classed 
as one of malingering. Nothing could be proved, how- 
ever, until one morning the doctor had a eall to this 
employee’s neighbor. On going out, the doctor found 
the old fellow diligently running the washing machine 
for his wife, and, of course, put him off the fund. He 
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became very indignant, and remarked that it wasn’t 
so much being put off the fund that he objected to, but 
that it “hurted his dignity.” The real truth was that 
if he was injured at all it was nothing more than his 
dignity, which, of course, he might have carried in his 
back. 

The most notorious case was that of a foreigner who, 
in some mysterious manner, shot himself in the finger, 
the bullet lodging at the base near the knuckle. He re- 
ported to the foreman that a lump of rock fell on his 
hand when he was getting upon a car. He told a very 
plausible story, as did several men who were working 
near him. All maintained under the closest question- 
ing that he received the injury in the manner described. 
The man was idle for months. Still the finger re- 
fused to heal. It was finally decided to amputate, and 
when the finger was taken off the bullet dropped to the 
floor. This man paid back in regular instalments the 
full amount he had wrongfully received. It has never 
been learned how the bullet got there, as his stories were 
all conflicting and impossible. He is still working at 
the same place, though any future reports of injury will 
be scrutinized closely. 

These cases all happened under the old system, before 
the State Compensation Law went into effect. While it 
is true that it is now more difficult for the malingerer 
to succeed, yet the experience gained before shows what 
to expect in the future. There is no denying the mar- 
velous good being accomplished by the present law, yet 
it is far from perfect. The men administering the act 
are capable, broadminded men and have in all cases been 
governed by a spirit of fairness that is admirable; yet 
their desire to safeguard the worker has led them to 
make rulings, which, while ordinarily sound, leave a 
loophole through which the malingerer can often take 
advantage. 

The interpretation of the term “injury” as defined 
in the act—“any physical violence to the body and such 
disease or infection as results therefrom’”—has opened 
a broad field and unconsciously has led to the paying of 
compensation for occupational diseases in many _ in- 
stances, while it was the express purpose of the legis- 
lature to exclude them. 

It is common for old miners to be afflicted with “min- 
er’s asthma,” which naturally results in an enlargement 
of the heart. The reason is simple. The lungs being 
clogged with coal dust, the heart has to work harder 
to force the blood through. This naturally results in a 
development of the heart muscles and what the doctors 
term “pericarditis.” If the disease is of long standing, 
a severe cold may break down the lung structures and 
the man’s condition may become serious. He can natur- 
ally feel his condition getting worse, and to safeguard 
himself can report a sprained back, chest, etc., or even 
if the sprain is a reality he can insist that he is unable 
to work. It is impossible to say he is considering his 
physical characteristics. Under the decisions, his con- 
dition was aggravated by the injury and he is entitled 
to compensation. While it is true each case must stand 
on its merits, yet occasionally one will slip by, no matter 
how carefully watched. 

There are other conditions which lead to the same 
results. Apoplexy is a common cause of controversy. 
If the stroke happens at work, it is laid to the excessive 
strain the employee was called upon to undergo in the 
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course of his employment. The real cause may be an 
inherent weakness and often the result of an insidious 
and loathsome disease. This also may affect the joints. 
A slight twist of the ankle or a bump is often sufficient 
excuse for months of idleness. The eyes also may be 
weakened and a splash of water all that is necessary 
to put a man on compensation and perhaps pay for the 
loss of an eye. 

It surely takes a far stretch of the imagination to 
trace the results of some of these conditions to the 
trivial accidents sustained, and the reasoning which 
concludes they are compensable for the period of dis- 
ability is certainly fallacious. 

The average employer is more than willing to pay for 
all legitimate injuries sustained. It is only when con- 
ditions such as those cited arise, and they are held re- 
sponsible for conditions over which they have no control, 
that they show any spirit of resentment. Time will, no 
doubt, remedy these evils, but until it does such cases 
will always leave a feeling of dissatisfaction. 


Bureau of Mines Broadens Scope of 


Urbana (IIl.) Experiment Station 


The United States Bureau of Mines recently has broad- 
ened the work of its experiment station at Urbana,ik- 
linois. It will be headquarters for the bureau engineers 
working in the Central States coal region. It is proposed 
to continue the work already established in regard to 
safeguarding life among employees, improving con- 
ditions in mining and preventing unnecessary waste 
of resources, and to enter more fully into the investi- 
gative side of the work and the publication of results, 
in both the mining and metallurgical industries of this 
region. 

The present codperative agreement with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, through its mining department, and with 
the Illinois State Geological Survey has been renewed. 
By this, it is possible to secure the combined services 
of engineers, geologists and metallurgists for problems 
concerning the mining and metallurgical industries of 
Illinois and in publishing the results of their studies. 
The bureau is given offices and the use of the labora- 
tories and libraries at the University. As a result of 
the codperation during the past four years, results have 
been published of many studies concerning coal re- 
sources, mining practice and mining conditions in II- 
linois. New work concerning mining practice and 
utilization of the Middle West coals in coke and gas 
manufacture is under way. 

E. A. Holbrook, formerly professor in the mining de- 
partment of the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed supervising mining engineer and metallurgist 
with the bureau, and will act as superintendent of the 
station. 

W. B. Plank, formerly assistant engineer of the 
bureau at Pittsburgh, has been appointed mining en- 
gineer in the mine-safety section, and will have head- 
quarters at the station. The Bureau rescue car No. 3 
at Evansville will be under his charge. 

F. K. Ovitz, chemist, will continue from the station 
his studies regarding the more general use of the coals 
of the Middle West for coking and gas manufacture. 

Alice E. Carkuff, of Cairo, Ill., has been appointed 
clerk and stenographer. 


December 8, 1917 
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Economical Generation of Thermal Power at 


Coal Mines—II 


By J. B. C. KERSHAW 
9 Grosvenor Road, Colwyn Bay, North Wales 
LL the water found on this earth has at one time 
A or another passed through Nature’s great system 
of circulation, and has been distilled as aqueous 
vapor by the heat of the sun’s rays, from the surface 
of river, lake, swamp or sea. At some period of its 
history, therefore, the most impure water has been 


perfectly free from all dissolved and suspended matter. © 


The impurities now found in it have been picked up 
in the course of its meanderings over the earth’s surface, 
or during its percolation through the earth’s strata. 

These impurities, from the steam user’s point of view, 
may be grouped in two broad classes—namely, scale- 
forming and nonscale forming; or corrosive and non- 
corrosive. The common scale-forming salts are calcium 
and magnesium carbonate, and calcium and magnesium 
sulphate. To these may be added silica, since this is 
found as an ingredient of some very hard scales. The 
corrosive impurities are free acids, carbon dioxide gas, 
oxygen and chlorine—these latter gases being liberated 
in the free or “ionized”? condition when water contain- 
ing them either in the free or combined state is heated 
much above its boiling point in the presence of certain 
catalytic agents. In fact water is quite a good absorbent 
for gases, and nearly all surface and well waters contain 
large amounts of dissolved carbonic acid and oxygen. 

Unless proper precautions are taken these dissolved 
gaseous impurities may cause pitting and corrosion 
around the inlet to the boiler. Water drawn from the 
neighborhood of peat deposits and boglands may also 
contain organic acids, which are likely to cause trouble 
in the boilers unless neutralized before the water is 
used. Finally, there is the mast dangerous impurity 
of all—namely, oil—which may find its way into the 
feed water for boilers owing to defects in the construc- 
tion of, or faults in operating, the condensing plant. 
Seale containing oily matter has been the cause of 
innumerable furnace collapses in boilers, for this scale 
is almost nonconducting as regards heat, and it usually 
settles and sticks on the hottest vart of the furnace 
crown. 


METHODS OF TESTING WATER 


The methods of testing water for its gaseous and 
other impurities are somewhat outside the scope of this 
article, and the mine manager, if wise, will rely upon 
the aid of an expert analytical or consulting chemist 
when he requires his feed water supply examined. A 
few general hints, however, may be given here. 

The samples of water should be collected and stored 
in glass bottles provided with glass stoppers. It is 
well, also, to fill two bottles at one time and to keep 
the second in reserve, in case of accident to the first. 
The only tests that can be safely made by the manager 
or his engineer are those for alkalinity, acidity and 
oil. 

Books of neutral litmus paper in strips can be bought 
from the dealer in chemicals, and by noting the change 
in color produced when a slip of this paper is immersed 


HE water supply for the boilers in mining 
power plants is only second in importance to 
the fuel. In many cases the troubles arising 


from leaky boilers and boiler fittings, and from 
the low efficiency of the steam-raising equipment, 
are directly attributable to the unsuitability of 


the water used for feeding. In this article, the 
naturally occurring impurities of water, the test- 
ing of water and the purification thereof are 
dealt with briefly; and in the final section some 
examples of the treatment of mine-drainage 
water, in order to render it fit for use in the 
boilers, are given. 





in the feed water some idea can be gained of the char- 
acter of the water supply, or of the efficiency with 
which the purifying plant is being operated. Litmus 
turns blue with alkalies and red with acids. Under 
good working conditions the natural or artificially soft- 
ened water should show a slightly alkaline reaction. 
If it should be desired to institute a more reliable 
test of this kind, a strong solution of litmus should be 
procured in lieu of the litmus papers, and also a tall 
cylindrical jar 10 in. in height by 2 in. in diameter. 
This jar is filled with the feed water, 10 drops of the 
litmus solution are then added by means of a pipette, 
and the results are noted down. lf the test is always 
repeated under similar conditions, a useful check can 
be made on the alkalinity or acidity of the feed water. 


LITMUS AND PHENOL-PHTHALEIN AS INDICATORS 


Litmus, it must be remembered, however, does not 
change in color with some of the organic acids, and 
when the presence of these is suspected, one of the 
synthetic dyes now used as indicators (phenol-phthalein 
or methyl-orange) must be substituted. Phenol-phtha- 
lein turns pink with caustic alkalies and colorless with 
acids, while methyl-orange gives a bright. pink with 
acids and a yellow with alkalies. Both of these indi- 
cators give the best results when used in small amounts. 
Methyl-orange is not acted upon by CO,,. 

The test for oil is most easily carried out by heating 
on a platinum spatula to a red heat in the flame of a 
Bunsen burner, some of the scale taken from the crown. 
If charring occurs and an unpleasant odor is produced, 
one may safely judge that some organic salts are pres- 
ent, due to oil in the feed water. 

This test can be supplemented by taking one pint 
or more of the water and shaking it vigorously with 
20 c.c. of petrol-ether (gasoline) in a stoppered sep- 
arating funnel provided with a glass run-off cock. The 
petrol will dissolve any oils that may be present dis- 
tributed in minute particles or giobules through the 
volume of water. By allowing the water and petrol 
to separate, and by then running off the latter into an 
evaporating basin and exposing this to the air in a 
warm place in order to vaporize the petrol-ether, one 
can obtain the dissolved oil as a residue for further 
examination. 
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The method of testing for the amount of calcium 
and magnesium salts in water is more complicated and 
can only be carried out satisfactorily by a properly 
trained man. Clark’s soap test was formerly generally 
employed for determining the “temporary” or “per- 
manent” hardness of the water, but this is now being 
displaced by methods of greater accuracy. “Temporary” 
hardness, it may be explained, is that due to the pres- 
ence of calcium and magnesium carbonates in the water, 
while “permanent” hardness is that due to the presence 
of the sulphates and chlorides of the same two elements. 

The Clark degree of hardness is based upon the num- 
ber of grains of calcium carbonate per gallon—one Clark 
degree being equal to one grain of calcium carbonate 
(CaCO,) per gallon. This method of expressing the 
results of water analyses is, however, an arbitrary and 
unscientific one, and it is now more customary to ex- 
press the results in parts per 100,000 or parts per 
million. Since one imperial or British gallon of water 
weighs 10 lb. and contains 70,000 grains, the Clark 
degree of hardness must be multiplied by + or 1.43 in 
order to obtain the parts of CaCO, per 100,000; and 
vice versa, the parts of CaCO, per 100,000 must be multi- 
plied by ;%, (0.70) in order to obtain the degree of 
hardness by the Clark scale. In calculating in American 
units it should be borne in mind that the American 
gallon weighs 8.335 Ib. and contains 58,345 grains. 


PRINCIPLES OF WATER SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION 


Thin scale upon the interior of the boiler is of some 
use aS a protective coating, for it better enables the 
steel to resist pitting and corrosion. But after this 
coating has passed 3'; of an inch in thickness it is a 
serious hindrance to effective boiler operation, for the 
heat-conducting power of scale is estimated by various 
authorities to be only #5 to i4s that of clean boiler plate. 
The rate of heat transfer through the boiler plates is 
thus enormously diminished with the increase in thick- 
ness of the scale. As already stated, an oily scale is 
the poorest heat conductor of all, and therefore the 
question of boiler efficiency is largely one of keeping 
the interior of the boiler clean and free from thicker 
deposits of scale than the 35 in. named above. 

Taking the impurities of feed water in the order of 
their danger to the life and efficiency of the boiler, we 
have to consider: First, the removal of oil; secondly, 
that of the gases and salts producing pitting and cor- 
rosion, and thirdly, that of the salts producing scale. 

Oil may be removed by filtration or by coagulation. 
In most cases the oil is too finely divided (or emulsi- 
fied) in the water to be separated by mere sand filtra- 
tion. It is consequently necessary for the small globules 
of oil to be coagulated by chemical action before they 
can be removed. In such cases, therefore, the condenser 
or hot-well water which is the carrier of the oil, after 
being subjected to a preliminary filtration, should be 
passed through a purifying plant in which ordinary hard 
water is being softened by the use of lime. The calcium 
carbonate which forms in a fiocculent condition as a 
result of the chemical reactions taking place in this 
plant will then inclose and carry down with it the 
particles of oil suspended in the water. Where no such 
plant is in operation, it will be necessary to install one of 
the patented processes for coagulating oil particles, de- 
pending either upon chemical or electrical treatment. 
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The impurities causing corrosive action in boilers are 
either free acids or the gases carbon dioxide, oxygen 
or chlorine, produced in the nascent state inside the 
boiler as a result of catalytic action and the high 
temperature. The presence of free acids is unusual 
and should only occur in the case of drainage from 
mines being used as make-up for the feed, or in the 
case of water drawn from bogland. The remedy is 
to kill the acid by neutralizing the water with carbonate 
of soda (soda ash) or caustic soda. Caustic lime and 
limestone can be used also for this purpose, in a tower or 
cascade, but a chemist would be required to control the 
work, as their reaction with the acids would be slow and 
possibly intermittent. Some notes upon his method of 
neutralizing the acids in mine-drainage water are given 
in the last section of this article. 

The gaseous impurities of water are most simply got 
rid of by raising all the feed water to 200 deg. F. or 
over before it. enters the boilers. This plan of pre- 
heating all the water supply possesses other advantages, 
which will be discussed in the next article of this series 
when dealing with the thermal efficiency of boilers. 
Should this preliminary heating be carried above 212 
deg. F. outside the boiler, it will he necessary to pro- 
vide means for trapping and releasing the gases which 
will collect at the highest point of the economizer, pipes 
or storage vessels as a result of this preheating. 

Scale-forming impurities may be removed also by pre- 
heating, but the use of chemicals is required if the 
sulphates or chlorides of lime and magnesium are pres- 
ent in the water. Calcium and magnesium carbonates 
which cause the temporary hardness of water are only 
slightly soluble in pure water, but in water containing 
carbon dioxide (CO,) they dissolve readily, owing to the 
formation of soluble bicarbonates. If, however, water 
which contains these salts in solution be boiled, the Co, 
escapes as gas, and the carbonates separate out as a 
flocculent precipitate which only becomes granular after 
prolonged boiling. 


WATER TREATED WITH MILK OF LIME 


Boiling is therefore one method of removing the car- 
bonates from water, but as this would be troublesome 
if carried out on a large scale continuously outside 
the boiler, the more usual plan is to treat the water 
with milk of lime. Calcium hydrate (Ca(OH),) has a 
great affinity for carbonic-acid gas, and when brought 
into contact with the bicarbonates of lime and magnesia 
it robs the latter of their extra CO, molecule and causes 
the two carbonates to be precipitated exactly as before 
by boiling. The carbonates of lime and magnesia (the 
temporary hardness) are therefore easily removed. 
The corresponding sulphates are more troublesome. 

The usual method of removing these salts is by use 
of caustic soda (NaOH) and soda ash (Na,CO,). On 
heating solutions of these various salts together in 
the right productions, what chemists call a “double- 
decomposition” occurs. The calcium and magnesium 
sulphates are converted into the corresponding car- 
bonates, and sodium sulphate remains in solution. 
When magnesium salts are present in large amounts, 
as is often the case in mine-drainage water, a large 
excess of lime must be used in the purifying plant, 
otherwise some of the magnesium salts will remain in 
the soluble form and will get into the boilers. 
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The foregoing are the chemical principles upon which 
the majority of the systems and apparatus for water 
purification for boiler purposes are based. The essential 
requirements of a successful water-softening apparatus 
are: (1) Accurate chemical treatment based on a 
reliable analysis of the water; (2) thorough mixture 
of the chemical reagents and the water; (3) time for 
the chemical reactions to complete themselves in the 
large volumes of water dealt with; (4) time for sedi- 
mentation to occur. 

As regards (3) and (4) it will be found that heating 
the water not only accelerates reaction but also sedi- 
mentation. All waters testing over 124 deg. of total 
hardness by Clarke’s test, or over 18 parts of calcium 
and magnesium carbonates and sulphates per 100,000 
parts of water, should be submitted to purification. 

The intermittent system, in which the necessary 
amounts of the chemicals required are added to the 
water in two or more large tanks, is the most efficient 
and cheapest, and is to be preferred to the so-called 
“automatic” systems. Whichever system be adopted, 
however, the process of water purification demands 
constant and intelligent attention, in order to guard 
against the waste of chemicals and the escape of scale- 
forming impurities into the boilers. These frequently 
occur when the plant is left in charge of untrained men. 


THE CHOICE OF WATER FOR FEED PURPOSES 


The water which is to be used in boilers cannot be 
too pure, and the popular idea that rain water or con- 
denser water is corrosive in its action upon boiler plates 
in consequence of its purity is erroneous. The corrosive 
action which is sometimes observed with these waters is 
due to the dissolved gases or other impurities which they 
have picked up from the air. Rain water which falls in 
manufacturing districts is often contaminated with 
calcium and magnesium salts in large amounts, taken 
up and dissolved during its fall through the dust-laden 
air of the locality. Wolff, in a paper read before the 
Manchester (England) section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry in 1912, has given figures showing that in 
the neighborhood of Manchester rain-water samples 
collected directly from the air often tested over 100 
deg. of hardness by Clarke’s soap test. 

It is therefore unwise to use any water for boilers 
without previous chemical examination and determina- 
tion of the character and amount of its dissolved 
impurities. This chemical examination ought to be 
repeated at frequent intervals, since the amount of im- 
purity in the water changes rapidly and is much 
influenced by the rainfall. 

Every boiler installation ought also to be equipped 
with a purifying plant which, when required, can be 
put into use at a moment’s notice. As a general rule, 
if any choice in the matter exists, it is best to use a 
water which is not badly contaminated with dissolved 
calcium and magnesium salts and to pass this through 
the purifying tanks if the total hardness exceeds 18 
parts per 100,000. The reason for preferring a water 
that is not badly contaminated is that the treatment 
with lime and soda, while it removes the scale-forming 
calcium and magnesium salts, and precipitates them in 
settling tanks, substitutes therefor an equivalent amount 
of sulphate of soda. Although this salt is very soluble, 
its accumulation in the boiler will cause trouble. 
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It is for this reason that the use of mine-drainage 
water for boiler-feed purposes is unwise, if any alter- 
native supply be available. Mine-drainage water is 
heavily charged in most cases with calcium and mag- 
nesium salts (especially sulphates and chlorides), and 
the chemical treatment of this water leaves large 
amounts of sodium sulphate and chloride in the soften- 
ened water. 

An interesting legal case which came before the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court of the Duchy of Lancashire in 1915 
hinged upon the question as to whether a softened water, 
obtained from a brook into which mine drainage was 
pumped, was the cause of the pitting and corrosion 
which had occurred in boilers fed from this same brook 
at a lower point in its course. This water, after its 
purification, contained on the average 700 parts of dis~ 
solved salts per 100,000, chiefly in the form of sodium 
sulphate and chloride. The experts who appeared for 
the plaintiff companies (a group of cotton mills) as- 
serted their belief that this water was the cause of the 
trouble and was quite unfitted for use for boiler-feed 
purposes. The case ended in favor of the plaintiffs, 
who obtained an injunction against the further con- 
tamination of the brook with mine-drainage water, even 
when chemically treated. 

However, it may be necessary at times to have re- 
course to mine-drainage water in order to reinforce a 
diminishing supply from the ordinary source, and the 
two examples given below, both taken from recent issues 
of Coal Age, show what can be effected in this direction. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF THE PURIFICATION OF hs 
MINE-DRAINAGE WATER 


The first example is that of the United States Coal 
and Oil Co., of Holden, W. Va., which draws its supply 
from three sources—wells, a small creek and from the 
mine drainage. The intermittent system of treatment, 
already recommended in this article, was adopted, and 
it is stated that since the plant has been in operation, 
a saving has been made amounting to 15 per cent. on 
the fuel bill. Frequent cleanings or renewals of boiler 
tubes also have been rendered unnecessary. 

The plant consists of three large reaction and settling 
tanks equipped with mechanically operated stirring de- 
vices, a reagent mixing tank and a gravity filtering bed. 
The modus operandi is simple. While one tank is being 
filled and treated with the chemicals the second is set- 
tling, and the third is being siphoned off through the 
filter bed for use. Further details of this plant will 
be found in Coal Age for May 27, 1916. 

The second example of the purification of mine- 
drainage water relates to a threatened stoppage of the 
majority of the collieries in the southern anthracite 
field, owing to a prolonged and severe drought, and to 
the success of a system of softening introduced by 
EK. M. Chance. The method adopted was again that of 
treatment with lime and soda in tanks worked upon the 
intermittent principle, but in this case either exhaust or 
live steam was employed for preheating the water, in 
order to obtain a more rapid chemical reaction and 
quicker settling of the precipitated lime salts. 

The water was first heated to 150 deg. F. Slaked 
lime was then put into the tank, and the whole contents 
were vigorously agitated until a permanent pink color 
was obtained by the phenol-phthalein test applied to the 
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filtered water. This preliminary treatment was de- 
signed to neutralize the free sulphuric acid, of which 
the water contained large amounts. After the lime a 
calculated amount of soda ash was added to the tank, and 
the contents were again agitated and then run into 
one of the lower-placed settling tanks. A period of 
three to four hours was allowed for settling, and the 
softened water was then run off by means of a hinged 
siphon tube and was ready for use. The following are 
analyses of the untreated and treated water: 


PARTS PER. 100,000 


Before Treatment After Treatment 
Totaleciditye wow tae Cee ee 120 Nil 
Free sulphurie acid. ..... ites hee 16 Nil 
Total solids. ....... : : - 200 250 
Total sulphat 1s (as SG.) . 5 ane 150 130 
Tron and alv.. ina (Fe, O3, Al, O5)...... 50 4 
Lime (CaQ) 2.230 a ee 3 20 4 
Magnesia (MzO)...... 20 4 


Although the total solids were still high, due to the 
presence of large amounts of sodium sulphate, the water 
could be used without damage to the boilers. As over 
twenty collieries were affected by the shortage, and the 
mean daily consumption of water was over 120.000 gal. 
per colliery, this emergency purification and use of a 


badly contaminated water supply was quite justified 


under the circumstances. The chief difficulty met with 
in the use of this water was that it foamed badly, and 
it was found necessary to blow off the boilers frequently 
in order tc avoid priming. Further details of this plant 
will be found in the issue of Coal Age for Apr. 7, 1917. 
In conclusion I would state it is my opinion that 
owing to the high pressures now customarily used in 
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Reflectively He Rubs His Jaw 





Propound a plain, straightforward quiz, 
and notice what his answer is. Does he come 
boldly to the scratch and with succinctness 
and dispatch proceed to state his honest 
thought? Nay, trustful mortal, he does not! 
Reflectively he rubs his jaws; he gives a grunt; 
he hums and haws; he gazes with a vacant 
stare off through the depths of limpid air, and 
pulls a silly simper that outdoes the famous 
Cheshire cat. 
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THE SIDE-STEPPER 


You may have noted, now and then, among the surging hosts of 
men, the chap afflicted with a lack of spinal column up his back. 
In place of that substantial thing he seems to wear a piece of string. 
He never has decided views on any subject you may choose; he 
always answers with “I guess’ in preference to ‘‘No”’ or ‘‘Yes,”’ or 
gross uncertainty he shows by overworking ‘‘I suppose.”’ 


Responsibility he shuns; when it arrives, he turns and runs. He 
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modern steam-engines and boilers the question of the 
comparative purity of the feed-water supply is of para- 
mount importance. Practically all the dissolved im- 
purities of feed water, not alone the scale-forming salts, 
are injurious to the boiler plates under the conditions 
of temperature and _ pressure obtaining inside the 
modern boiler. In time I believe that stationary boilers 
and engines will be worked like marine boilers, with 
surface condensers and special evaporators to provide 
for the make-up, and that all soluble salts, including the 
sodium salts formed by the ordinary softening process, 
will be kept outside the boilers. 

Until this time arrives, however, every colliery boiler 
plant ought to be provided with the necessary tanks 
and equipment for treating the whole of the water 
supply with chemicals, on the intermittent plan when 
necessary; and arrangements ought to be made for the 
boiler feed water to be examined by some competent 
chemist at short intervals 

(To be continued) 





PART OF A LAW enacted at the recent session of the 
Oregon legislature reads: “Coal shall be sold by the ton 
or fraction of a ton; and in all sales of fire- 
wood, coal or ice a definite statement shall be made to 
the purchaser as to the amounts or quantities thereof. 

In all shipments of coal received within this 
state, in carload jots containing 25 tons or more, the 
net weight of the coal at the destination point shall 
govern, unless expressly contracted for otherwise.” 
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By RUFUS T. STROHM 


The man’s reluctance to begin wears down 
your patience till it’s thin; yet still you meekly 
stand and wait in hopes that he’ll articulate. 
But when he opens his mouth to speak, he 
might as well be talking Greek, because the 
words his lips let fall do not explain the point 
at all. They fail to show a single trace of 
knowledge that could fit the case, but drift 
and ramble, shift and veer from there to yon 
and back to here. 
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quails and quakes when asked to write opinions down in black and 
white. As well expect to tame a flea as get the facts from such as he, 
because he either doesn’t know, or if he does, won’t tell you so. 
And when at length he gets your goat, you yearn to take him by the 
throat, and crack his skull to see if brains or addled eggs the thing 
contains. 
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Coal Stripping in Georges Creek 
Region 


The comprehensive review of the stripping of bi- 
tuminous coal compiled by H. H. Stoek, for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers and published in 
Coal Age of Sept. 29, omitted all reference to the 
Maryland strippings. The stripping of coal in Alleghany 
County, one of the westerly counties in the state, has 
now become an industry of importance and is likely to 
have further growth. A number of steam shovels are 
at work uncovering the coal, which is from 12 to 14 
ft. thick. The cover in a large area of the country runs 
between 20 and 50 ft. When the beds are no deeper 
than this, the roof is apt to be quite weak, and 
underground mining is not possible without expensive 
timbering. 

For this reason shovels, mostly of the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co.’s make, have been installed. Already about 
500 men are employed in the pits. The ‘work is con- 
ducted in three 8-hour shifts. The stean: shovels are 
uncovering 8 to 10 acres a year per shovel where ihe 
cover does not exceed 30 feet. 

The average thickness of the cover removed is roughly 
35 ft. In some cases it does not exceed 9 ft., and in 
places reaches 40 ft. The Georges Creek Coal Co. has 
some of the largest steam shovels made, and it proposes 





MARION SHOVEL USED IN STRIPPING THE COAL 
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DINKEY ENGINE AND CARS USED IN HAULING 


to strip in places to depths of 50 ft. The cover is 
not hard to excavate, as it consists wholly of clay and 
soft shale. As the coal bed contains about 19,000 tons 
per acre, with coal at $2.25 per ton the output of a 
single acre is approximately $42,750, justifying quite 
a considerable outlay. 

The coal is “shot”? from its upper surface by holes 
placed a few feet back from the face. In many cases 
the shooting progresses with the work of the shovelers, 
who are on hand as soon as the coal is broken by the 
blast. The coal is conveyed in mine cars drawn by 
“dinkey”’ engines to a tipple erected along the railroad, 
and there it is dumped. 

The wages paid under the recent wage increase 
average about $4.50 per day of 8 hours. Water boys 
receive as much as $3.25 per day, blacksmiths $5.25, 
and most of the men receive from $4.50 to $5.50 per 
day. Recently the United Mine Workers of America 
has organized locals in this field, but the union has 
not so far succeeded in obtaining any general organiza: 
tion though it has managed to start several strikes. 


Odd Variations in American Coal 


Certain coals, especially English coals, contain chlo. 
rides. These chlorides seem to affect the brick ovens 
and clay retorts used in the manufacture of coke and 
illuminating gas. A series of analyses for this constit- 
uent and also for organic sulphur and carbonate carbon 
has been made. In the coals tested thus far only traces 
of chlorine have been found. Organic sulphur, how- 
ever, is a rather general constituent of American coals, 
in some of which it comprises half the total sulphur. 


.Carbonate carbon is generally present in largest amount 


in the coals from the interior field, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and western Kentucky—Year-Book of United 
States Bureau of Mines. 


Worth the Cost of the War 


I suppose not many fortunate byproducts can come 
out of a war, but if the United States can learn some- 
thing about saving out of this war it will be worth the 
cost of the war; I mean the literal cost of it in money 
and resources. I suppose we have several times over 
wasted what we are now about to spend. We have not 
known that there was any limit to our resources; we are 
now finding out that there may be if we are not care- 
ful—From President Wilson’s speech to the War- 
Savings Committee. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 
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E. C. Luther 


When William Potter was appointed Federal fuel 
administrator for the State of Pennsylvania, one of the 
first things he did was to look around for an able man 
to assist him as coal expert, and he could not have made 
a better choice than he did in the selection of E. C. 
Luther, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Luther is a man of broad experience, both in 
anthracite and bituminous mining. He is a son of the 
late R. C. Luther, for many years general manager of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., and is 
a graduate of Princeton University, class of 1902, and 
Columbia School of Mines, ’04. 

He began his practical mining education with the 
engineering department of the Philadelphia & Reading 
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EH. C. LUTHER 


Coal and Iron Co., and was later appointed engineer 
for the Sheafer and Gilbert Kstates, which position 
he held for several years. 

The death of his brother, R. Y. Luther, and the 
election of E. C. as managing director and, later, presi- 
dent of the Peerless Coal and Coke Co., a corporation 
founded by his father, and operating two large pro- 
ducing mines in the Pocahontas field, made it necessary 
for Mr. Luther to resign his position with the Sheafer 
Estate. He opened an office as consulting engineer in 
Pottsville and divides his time between that city and 
the mines in West Virginia. 

There are few men in the country who have given 
more of their time to patriotic work than has Mr. 
Luther. As secretary of the Patriotic League of 
Schuylkill County, and secretary of the Red Cross War 
Fund Committee, he has given liberally and entirely 
without compensation, not only his own time, but that 
of his office force as well; and much of the great success 
of all patriotic work in Schuylkill County is due to his 
efforts. 
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Mr. Luther accepted the position of “coal expert” 
under Mr. Potter, refusing any compensation for his 
work, and Mr. Pctter is to be congratulated in securing 
such an able assistant. 

Mrs. Luther, a daughter of the late Judge D. C. Hen- 
ning, and a granddaughter of the late C. M. Atkins, 
is as active in patriotic work as is her husband, and is 
a recognized leader in the Red Cross work. 


The Freight Rate as a Factor 


It is well enough understood by the coal trade in 
general that the freight rate is a factor not only in 
determining the price of coal delivered at given points, 
but that it also enters to quite an extent into the ques- 
tion of success in mine operation. When one pursues 
this subject of freight rates as a factor in the mining 
and distribution of coal, however, one comes across some 
complications now and then which are rather puzzling 
and which raise the question if the freight rate is 
really a dominant consideration. 

For example, there was recently a hearing before 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Louisville, Ky., on freight rates from western Kentucky 
points to more distant fields in the North and other 
parts of the country. The Kentucky operators filed 
complaint against the existing rates on the ground that 
they were unfair in comparison with rates granted to 
coal and other commodities in other sections. So far 
there was nothing unusual about the proceedings, but 
the hearing revealed something of a spirit of antag- 
onism in the coal trade, or rather showed the existence 
of this spirit, because operators from intervening fields 
between western Kentucky and Chicago supported the 
side of the railroads and objected te freight-rate re- 
ductions from the Kentucky field on the ground that it 
would jeopardize some operators in the mining industry 
in Indiana and Illinois. 

Logically, one might argue that the coal-mining in- 
terests are common interests and that the spirit or 
cooperation which has been engendered through various 
organization efforts would hold the coal trade together 
to make common protest against unfair treatment, no 
matter whether it involved legislation and regulation or 
railway freights. 

One might argue, also, that surely all have a common 
interest in the general welfare of the coal industry and 
that this interest would lead to a unanimous voicing 
of support in any contention for fair and equitable rail- 
way rates. 

It is a peculiar fact, however, that often the hard 
fight over railway rates is not so much between groups 
of coal operators in a given field and the railroads as 
it is a fight for advantage between different groups of 
coal operators entering into more or less spirited com- 
petition with each other in certain fields. 

Tt is this spirit of antagonism rising between dif- 
ferent groups of coal men, sometimes frankly expressed 
and at other times subtly concealed, which gives 
emphasis to the importance of the freight factor in 
the mining and distribution of coal. 

In one way it is a strong argument in favor of the 
position taken by the fuel administrators that the needs 
of a given community should be served with coal from 
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the nearest fields. This not only means generally a 
saving in freight, but it shortens the haul and lessens 
the demand that is made on the transportation system 
of the country. 

There are often other considerations which within 
reasonable limits should outweigh the factor of freight 
in the selling of coal, but in normal times when coal 
prices are low and competition is sharp it is easily 
evident that the item of freight may be a dominating 
factor. Moreover, it is often a fact that the selling 
organization with much knowledge and understanding 
of freight rates to different consuming points over the 
different roads has an advantage in selling coal over 
those less informed in this matter. 

We may really get two questions out of this subject. 
One is, How prominent is the item of freight as a factor 
in marketing and distributing coal? The other ques- 
tion is, Has the trade been allowing the freight factor 
to become more prominent than it should? 
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SOME INTERVIEWS 
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This with One Who Had Been to Washington 


I called at his office the day after he returned from 
Washington. He had been there in the interest of one 
of the mining companies, of which he is a stockholder 
and director, and for whom he acts as coal sales agent. 
The company’s officials induced him to make the trip, 
thinking he might convince Dr. Garfield’s committee 
that they were entitled to a better selling price for 
their coal. He is the best-posted man in our state 
in matters pertaining to cost sheets and the selling 
prices on coals both past and present, and he has his 
figures at his finger ends. 

I wanted to give him a chance to make his subscrip- 
tion before the effect of the “war talk’? he was bound 
to have heard in Washington should have lost its effect 
upon him. 

“T guess one has to go to Washington to realize 
that we are at war,’ I ventured to remark by way of 
introduction. 

“Well, you will realize it there all right, all right,” 
he replied, “and you are more than apt to realize 
some other things,” he continued, “especially if you 
are unfortunate enough to have an interest in the coal- 
mining game.” The last remark was made with so 
much feeling that I clearly saw that I had touched a 
sore spot. 

I hastened to assure him that I was interested in 
the coal-mining game myself, that in fact I earned 
my livelihood from it. 

“Then don’t go to Washington,” he continued. “You 
will find out soon enough as it is some of the things 
the coal men are to have handed to them.” 

ust at this point in his conversation I recalled that 

some of his friends had told me he was bitterly opposed 
to unionism in any form; so bitter, in fact, that even 
some of the mine owners who knew him best classed 
him as an extremist. That relieved the tension some- 
what, as I had about decided I was in the presence of 
a rank pro-German. 

“Why,” he continued, “if you go there to complain 
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about the way the union is trying to take advantage 
of conditions, you are more than likely to be ushered 
into the presence of some ex-union official with whom 
you have been at war from time immemorial; and after 
he exhausts your patience by treating you as if you 
were a sheep-killing dog, you are allowed the privilege 
of explaining your grievance or grievances to men who 
probably don’t know the difference in cost between 
washed coal and mine-run.” 

The conversation had progressed far enough to con- 
vince me that no Y. M. C. A. subscription was forth- 
coming as the fruits of this interview, so I decided to 
draw this man out just to satisfy my curiosity even if 
it involved taking chances on getting out of his office 
alive. 

“Were there many coal operators 
while you were there?” I inquired. 

“Yes, quite a number of them,” he replied. 

“And all were there for the same purpose?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Quite so,” he said. 

“Did you happen to meet, while there, a single one 
who was there solely to see if he could be of assistance 
to the Government?” 

“Why, no; not if you exclude the ones who were 
originally appointed on the Peabody committees,” he 
admitted. “I saw several of them hanging around; 
looks as if they are there to stay.” 

Our interview was brought to a close with that, as 
he had another appointment to fill. 

I left him wondering if his failure to find a single 
truly patriotic coal operator in Washington was due 
to the fact that “birds of a feather will flock together.” 


in Washington, 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,” which is centrally 


located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in a position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,’ Room 703, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital.— 
Editor. | 


President Authorizes Rise in Anthracite 


That President Wilson carried out to the letter the 
recommendations of Dr. Garfield in his order granting 
an increase of 35c. on anthracite was revealed by the 
President’s order and the letter from Dr. Garfield, 
which was made public at the same time. The letter 
also contained the interesting information that the 
April reduction would be made as usual. The order 
increasing the anthracite price schedule as it emanated 
from the White House reads: 


The scale of prices prescribed Aug. 23, 1917, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for anthracite coal at the mines, 
adjusted as to pea coal Oct. 1, 1917, by order of the United 
States Fuel Administrator, is hereby amended by adding 
the sum of thirty-five (35) cents to each of the prices so 
prescribed or adjusted; provided, however, that this increase 
in prices shall not apply to any coal sold at the mines under 
an existing contract containing a provision for an increase 
in the price of coal thereunder, in case of an increase of 
wages paid to miners. This order shall become effective at 
7 a.m. on Dec. 1, 1917. 


The following is Dr. Garfield’s letter to the President 
on which the order was based: 


The labor problem in the anthracite mines is not different 
in any material respect from that in the bituminous fields. 
Most of the comment in my letter of Oct. 26 is applicable 
to the anthracite situation. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
repeat it here. 

On Nov. 17, after a conference of about two weeks, the 
anthracite operators and miners reached an agreement, a 
copy of which I inclose. 

In response to my request, the operators’ association fur- 
nished statements showing in detail the tonnage and actual 
labor costs since the last wage increase, May, 1917, and the 
additional cost per ton if the increase of Nov. 17 is added. 
These figures were based upon an examination of over 
68,000,000 tons or 85 per cent. of the total tonnage estimated 
for 1917. If the proposed wage increase becomes effective, 
the increased cost placed upon the operators will range from 
26c. per ton to 56c. per ton. A small high cost tonnage 
shows additional costs per ton as high as 70c. The weighted 
average of the above-mentioned tonnage, accurately figured, 
is 37.2c. per ton. The increased cost to operators producing 
about 41,000,000 tons, or substantially one-half of this year’s 
tonnage, will be 35c. and upward per ton. 

I therefore respectfully recommend that the prices fixed 
by your proclamation of Aug. 23, 1917, as modified with 


respect to the price of pea coal by my order of Oct. LS Louis 
be uniformly increased in the sum of 35c. per ton, provided, 
however, that these increases shall not apply to any coal 
sold at the mine under existing contract containing a pro- 
vision for an increase for the price of coal thereunder, in 
case of an increase in wages paid to miners. 

In this connection, I desire to say that it is my expectation 
to order the reduction in anthracite prices which has been 
regularly given beginning Apr. 1, 1918. 

I desire also to call attention to the fact that the Board 
of Conciliation created by the commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt, in 1902, has performed its tasks so 
acceptably to all concerned that there is no occasion for the 
introduction of an automatic penalty clause as provided in 
the case of the bituminous field, nor was the inclusion of any 
such clause provided for in the agreement of Nov. 17 between 
the operators and the mine workers. 


Empty Coal Cars To Be Speeded 
Back to Mines 


“We have today advised all interested lines that 
preference must be given to coal and coke and empty 
open cars returning to mines to the fullest possible ex- 
tent consistent with the relief of terminals and junction 
points.” 

The above telegram was sent by A. W. Thompson, 
chairman of the General Operating Committee of the 
Eastern railroads, to Dr. Garfield in reply to his request 
for such action. Mr. Thompson in another message 
stated that he believes a drastic priority order well 
may be withheld until the railroads have been given 
a chance under their pooling arrangement to bring 
about the result desired. 


Coal Conservation Campaign 


Quite in contrast with the tense atmosphere in the 
main office building of the Fuel Administration is the 
quiet of an adjacent building from which a campaign 
for the conservation of coal is being conducted. It is 
not besieged by operators wanting a higher schedule 
of prices. Representatives of labor, with their con- 
stantly expanding demands, pass by to the main offices. 
The pulling and hauling of those interested one way 
or the other in priority orders or in the nonessential 
industries is 300 ft. away and causes no ruffle among 
Mr. Noyes and his assistants as they calmly think out 
ways whereby fuel may be saved. 

While principal reliance is being placed in securing 
less waste in large plants and in cutting down unneces- 
Sary uses of power, great hopes are entertained of 
securing a considerable substitution of wood for coal. 
The aid of the Forest Service has been secured, and 
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trained foresters are to be sent wherever needed to 
point out how much wood can be cut without doing 
harm to the essential part of growing timber. Eminent 
physicians have been called upon to tell why houses 
should not be kept warmer than 68 deg. Their answers 
are being reproduced and sent broadcast to the press 
of the country. Many other steps are being taken to 
conserve coal, but these examples give an idea of the 
minuteness with which the question is being handled. 


Anthracite Operators’ Letter 
to Garfield 


Following a meeting of the anthracite operators in 
New York on Monday, Dec. 3, the General Committee 
sent to Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, the letter 
which follows. The communication was signed by S. D. 
Warriner, Chairman of the Committee; W. J. Richards 


and J. B. Dickson. 
New York, Dec. 3, 1917. 
Hon. H. A. Garfield, 
United States Fuel Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Although our committee has received no formal notice 
from you respecting the advances in prices of anthracite 
authorized by the President upon your recommendation to 
offset the proposed increases to labor, we have observed 
the press announcement, which we assume to be accurate. 
In the present crisis we have felt it incumbent upon us to 
act promptly, and have today held a meeting of as many 
as possible of the operators affected by this price order. 

The great difficulty we have encountered, you can well 
appreciate, arises from the fact so well stated in your letter 
to the President that “the increased cost to operators pro- 
ducing about 41,000,000 tons, or substantially one-half of 
this year’s tonnage, will be 35c. and upward per ton”; or, in 
other words, that the permitted increase compels these pro- 
ducers to assume from their own pockets without possibility 
of recoupment, the excess allowed to labor above 35c. per 
ton. 

This posture of affairs, so clearly and frankly indicated 
in your letter, left us only one ground of appeal to those 
producers whose demonstrated increased costs exceed the 
allowance; namely, an appeal to their loyal spirit of co- 
operation in the public interest even in the face of a sub- 
stantial financial loss to themselves. 

We are pleased to say that that appeal has been success- 
ful, and we are in a position to advise you that those oper- 
ators have undertaken to sell at the prices named in the 
President’s published order notwithstanding the fact that 
they dissent from your conclusion as being without justi- 
fication on the record submitted to you. 

Mindful of the period of uncertainty which followed the 
bituminous settlement, and believing that our employees 
and the consumers of our product are entitled to prompt 
information of this settlement, we are giving this letter to 
the press simultaneously with its dispatch to you in the 
confidence that you will approve our course in this respect. 


The Question of Priority 


The controversy which arose over the matter of pri- 
ority last week, and which has been settled, apparently, 
by the placing of a ban on the too generous use of the 
priority power, was precipitated when Dr. Garfield is- 
sued the following statement: 

“In order to secure immediate relief in the transporta- 
tion of coal and coke, Fuel Administrator Harry A. Gar- 
field requested Director of Priority R. S. Lovett to issue 
an order giving preference to all rail movements of coal, 
coke and empty coal and coke cars. 

“The order requested by the Fuel Administrator 
would require the railroads to place all shipments of 
coal and coke ahead of general freight. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration believes that only a general priority order 
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insuring the prompt movement of coal and coke can re- 
lieve the present congestion of fuel traffic on the rail- 
roads. 

“The plan to extend preference to empty cars return- 
ing to mines and coke ovens would operate to afford the 
greatest possible relief to coal and coke producers who 
have been hampered in keeping up their output by the 
shortage of cars. 

“Fuel Administrator Garfield asked that the proposed 
order be made effective at the earliest moment possible, 
and that it be continued in force until further orders. 
This would enable the Fuel Administrator to expedite 
the general distribution of the coal supply, and to handle 
the available coal stocks to the best possible advantage.” 

The statement called forth a protest from Herbert 
Hoover, the Food Administrator, which was widely 
chronicled as a serious clash between Mr. Hoover and 
Dr. Garfield. The fact of the matter is, however, that 
there was no ill feeling between the two officials. Each 
was asking for what he deemed best for the commodities 
under his direction. Mr. Hoover’s protest reads as 
follows: 

“The United States Food Administration has protest- 
ed to the Priority Board against any priority being 
given to coal or anything else over the movement of 
essential foodstuffs. The necessity of moving livestock 
and perishables and corn, oats and animal feeding stuffs 
generally is preéminent, or large amounts of food would 
be lost. 

“The car shortage is a matter of the most extreme 
anxiety, especially now in respect to the coarse grains. 
The corn crop is softer than normal and requires rapid 
movement to the drying establishments at the terminals 
if it is to be saved. The prices of corn and of feeding 
stuffs are absolutely dependent upon the more rapid 
movement of the crops. Moreover, it is of no interest 
to the farmer to see large prices of corn at the terminals, 
if he cannot ship. Car shortages work to the benefit 
of few producers and to the loss of the majority of pro- 
ducers and to all consumers. With a free movement of 
corn the prices should recede rapidly, for the crop is 
large and in fact larger than can be consumed by the 
number of animals there are to eat it.” 





Pending the submission of cost sheets to the Federal 
Trade Commission, a 25c. increase has been allowed in 
the price schedule applicable to the Jellico district. 





Coal companies which are supplying fuel to the 
Southern R.R. under contract, have been instructed to 
deliver the coal in equal daily quantities. 


Photographs Wanted 


“Coal Age” wants to obtain any photographs il- 
lustrating conservation of coal and ways of hand- 
ling fuel economically, also any photographs 


of congested freight yards showing coal cars. 
These photographs are to be used as suggestive 
material in a fuel-conservation campaign plan- 
ned by the Government, and any codperation 
from our readers will be deeply appreciated. 
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General Labor Situation 


More gratifying evidences of patriotism have been given 
by the anthracite mine workers. They show their goodwill 
by giving up their holidays to keep the public warm and 
the wheels of war industry turning. Now they renounce 
Thanksgiving Day, and probably when this paper appears, 
as it does on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, it will 
be found that the mine workers have given up that holiday 
also. Bishop Hoban, of the Scranton diocese, issued a letter 
to be read in all the churches Dec. 2, urging the miners to 
attend early mass on that feastday and spend the rest of 
the day in the good work of providing fuel for the nation’s 
needs. Reference is made in a short article in this depart- 
ment to the support of the nation afforded by the anthracite 
miners and some of those in Illinois, the latter state being 
one in which opinion is still somewhat divided. 

There is some talk of a further conference with the mine 
workers now that a 35c. increase in the price of coal has 
been granted by the President instead of 45c. as had been 
expected. The wage increase offered the mine worker was 
figured on a 45c. price increase, and some think the mine 
worker should be willing to split the increase, seeing that 
the public is unwilling to have all the increase, as it now 
stands, passed on to the consumer, as it normally should be. 

The men in central and western Pennsylvania are work- 
ing as hard as the railroads will permit them. Even the 
strike on the Salisbury branch has come to an end. The 
car shortage, however, has not. It seems rather to be 
growing worse. The Baltimore & Ohio R.R., moreover, is 
threatening to confiscate coal, not being able to get a full 
supply because of car shortage. Smallpox has broken out 
in Clearfield County and also in Johnstown, Cambria 
County, and in Myersdale and Berlin in the southern part 
of Somerset County. As yet there are not many cases and 
the situation is not unduly serious, but everyone is alive 
to the possibilities. 

The Illinois situation is improving. As stated in the pre- 
vious issue, a contract is now signed. It has in it the 
following penalty clause, which Fuel Administrator Garfield 
views with approval: 

“When any employee absents himself from his work for 
a period of two days without the consent of the company, 
other than because of proven sickness, he may be dis- 
charged. Any employee or employees guilty of throwing 
a mine idle or materially reducing the output of a mine, by 
failure to continue to work in accordance with the provisions 
of this agreement, shall be fined $3 each, and for each 
additional day or part thereof they remain idle, a continu- 
ing fine of one dollar per day. Any operator who shall lock 
out all or any material part of his employees in order to 
enforce some condition in violation of this agreement shall 
be fined $1 per employee so affected for each day or part 
of a day the mine is thus thrown idle.” 

All but four of the 15 mine workers arrested as a result 
of the battle between striking mine workers and soldiers in 
Webster County, Kentucky, at Clay last summer were freed 
on peremptory instructions of United States Judge Walter 
Evans when placed on trial at Owensboro recently. The 
court held that the Government did not make out a case 
against the eleven men. 

The other four were tried on the charge of resisting with 
force the authority of the United States Government, but 
the jury failed to agree, and the men were held over to the 
May term of court. Only the 15 men just mentioned were 
arrested out of the 37 who were indicted. 

Alabama has not yet made an agreement. The mine 
workers claim that men have been discharged for joining 
the union. They demand their reinstatement under a com- 
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promise agreement. The operators claim the men were dis- 
charged for cause or were never their employees. The 
matter is not one which can be lightly determined. 

The union seems afraid to play an open hand. The oper- 
ators ask for a list of the men to be reinstated, but the 
union refuses it. The eight-hour day, the penalty clause, 
and the contract system also hold up the signing of the 
agreement, but patriotism forbids a strike or a lockout, and 
a settlement is therefore still quite likely. 


Labor Manifests Its Patriotism 


The miners of Schuylkill County responded nobly to the 
call of their country on Thanksgiving Day by reporting for 
work. Though this holiday has always been observed here- 
tofore by the miners of the anthracite field, this year, in 
answer to the call of the managers and the presidents of the 
locals, the men at 38 of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co.’s 40 collieries and several individual operations 
turned out and sent to market about 80 per cent. of the usual 
daily shipments from these operations. 

The idle operations were the North Franklin colliery, at 
Trevorton, and the Lincoln colliery, near Tremont. At the 
former place, however, several hundred miners went to 
their daily work to shoot down coal even though the breaker 
was idle. The loyal men of Hickory Ridge, of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. (now M. A. Hanna & Co.), turned out 
almost toa man. The Hickory Ridge mine holds the record 
of the region for the number of days worked in a year. 
The Susquehanna washeries were all operating full-handed. 

As the employees of the Reading Coal and Iron Co. left 
the mines yesterday each man was met by the foreman or 
one of his assistants, who extended to him the personal 
thanks of President W. J. Richards and the company, as an 
acknowledgment of his patriotic spirit in working on a 
holiday. 

A notice was posted as follows: “President W. J. Richards 
desires each foreman to express to each employee, person- 
ally, the appreciation he feels of the patriotic service he 
has rendered by working today in order that the people 
throughout the land might be better supplied with coal.” 

Schuylkill County miners are certainly showing their 
patriotism. In the recent Y. M. C. A. war-fund campaign, 
the allotment for Schuylkill County was $40,000, and this 
amount was oversubscribed by more than 50 per cent., 
$61,000 being collected. Every town and village in the 
county oversubscribed the amount alloted to it. 

The campaign was carried on by the Patriotic League of 
Schuylkill County, of which W. J. Richards, president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., is the chair- 
man. The county has oversubscribed its allotment in every 
campaign to raise money for patriotic purposes, including 
the Red Cross War Fund, both Liberty Loans, and now the 
Ye MiG SAS 

The Collinsville Local, No. 264, of the Illinois branch of 
the United Mine Workers of America, which has 400 mem- 
bers, has joined the Red Cross in a body. 


Alabama Miners Want New Conditions 


The situation in Alabama is far from satisfactory. The 
mine workers desire changes in working conditions in addi- 
tion to changes in wages. Their demands, as they formulate 
them, are as follows: (1) Reinstatement of all men unjustly 
discharged. (2) Right of men to belong to the union with- 
out discrimination, to hold meetings of the union without 
interference, to select and maintain mine committees and 
the establishment of machinery for the adjustments of dis- 
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pute. (3) The 8-hour workday for all classes of labor. (4) 
Uniform readjustment of tonnage and yardage rates and 
day labor and deadwork prices on the basis of a present 
price of 80c. per ton, Pratt seam. (5) Abolition of contract 
and subcontract system. (6) Right to select and maintain 
checkweighmen without interference. (7) Establishment of 
semimonthly pay. 

The operators declare that they are not willing to put to 
work all the men who belong to the union, alleging that 
they believe that many men have affiliated themselves with 
that organization without having in any way qualified as 
mine workers. Many, they declare, have been discharged 
for sufficient reason. They have invited the union in vain 
to name the 600 men thus seeking reinstatement. The 
operators hold that given the names they can show satis- 
factorily that the men have no right to employment. It is 
contended that they have joined the union only to secure 
the strike compensation. 'The 600 men have already cost 
the union $80,000, for all are receiving $10 a week. It was 
part of the compromise secured by William B. Wilson, the 
Federal Secretary of Labor, that all men discharged for 
joining the union be reinstated into full standing at the 
mines. 

Another clash was as to the 8-hour day, and a third point 
of divergence was as to clause 5, wherein the abolition of 
the contract and subcontract system was demanded. This 
system dates back to the strike of 1904. The operators 
allege that if the system is wiped out the tonnage produced 
will suffer. 

George B. McCormick, president of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association, for the operators declared that the 
number of union mine workers had been grievously over- 
estimated. The operators believe that far from 23,000, as 
alleged, there are only about 400. John L. Lewis, the vice 
president of the international organization, refused to de- 
clare how many men were in good standing in the union. 

With such differences the conference at Washington 
broke up on Nov. 26. What will happen is uncertain, but 
there seems hope that the deadlock will be broken. The 
operators’ representatives at Washington were George B. 
McCormick, president of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co.; 
James L. Davidson, secretary of the Alabama Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association; John H. Bankhead, Jr., Erskine Ramsay 
and S. L. Yerkes. The miners had J. R. Kemmerer, the 
president of district No. 20; Thomas Hammond, of Cardiff; 
J. W. Harrell, of Piper; John G. Smith, of Carbon Hill; W. 
P. Harrison, of Coal City; Thomas R. King, of Birmingham; 
and John L. Lewis, vice president of the international or- 
ganization. 

The Alabama mine workers seem obdurate about the pen- 
alty clause. When it was presented for approval John L. 
Lewis did not respond in its favor. 


Are Stirred by ‘‘Coal Age” Figures 


Miners of subdistrict No. 5, in central Illinois, declare 
that they need more “protection,” and they are planning to 
form a ways-and-means committee for that purpose. Ata 
meeting of delegates from the locals in the Springfield dis- 
trict, a resolution was adopted declaring that it was to the 
best interest of the miners to have an organization which 
would secure for them more information about conditions 
and would insure them of the greatest possible measure of 
protection. The resolution also provided for the creation 
of such an organization, to be known as the ways-and-means 
committee of the district, and to meet every 60 days. The 
expenses are to be met by an assessment of 1 per cent. per 
month. Members of the committee are to serve without 
compensation. 

Henry Milfs and Arnold Neuenschwander are under arrest 
at Edwardsville, Ill., on charges of arson. They are held 
in connection with a fire which destroyed the top works of 
the Blue Mound mine at New Douglas, Nov. 16, the day 
before it was to be placed in operation. Officials say 
Neuenschwander has signed a statement implicating Milfs. 
The latter boasted that he was an Industrial Worker of the 
World, but after his arrest he denied that he was connected 
with that organization. 
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Local Union No. 2514, of Belleville, Ill., has issued a 
pamphlet, which is being widely circulated, as an answer 
to payroll figures recently printed in Coal Age. These figures 
showed that the smallest amount received by any of the 
miners employed by a large company at a two-week pay day 
was $53 and the largest amount was $150.49, with the 
majority receiving $75, $80 and $90. 

The pamphlet contains a compilation of the wages, during 
28 years, of a miner whose name is not given. It shows 
that he received in that period $15,798.46. He worked at 
eight different mines and is declared to have been indus- 
trious and moderate, working at all times when the mine 
at which he was employed was in operation. 

His weekly income averaged $10.85. His best year was 
1916, when he earned $976.55. His daily wage average for 
1916 was $3.25. His poorest year was 1915, when he earned 
$266.52. His average daily wage that year was 89c. His 
best weekly average in 1916 was $18.76. His poorest weekly 
average in 1915 was $5.11. His average per week for 1915 
and 1916 was $11.93. 

The promulgators of the pamphlet refrain from giving 
any 1917 figures. Interesting information about 1917 
wages, which the pamphlet fails to provide, comes from 
Springfield, Ill., where the 4000 miners received $500,000 
as their Thanksgiving pay for the first 13 days under the 
Washington agreement, or about $125 apiece. Fifty-eight 
miners of the new Jones & Adams Mining Co. received a 
$100 bill each. One Jones & Adams miner earned close to 
$180, but it was cut down to $167 by the charges for pow- 
der, union dues and equipment. His average was more 
than $13 per day. Most of the miners received more wages 
than their bosses. 


Miners Seek Working Opportunity 


Fulton County, Illinois, has not recently been a progres- 
sive mining community. In 1912 its tonnage had risen to 
2,453,424 tons, but in 1915 the tonnage had declined to 
1,849,906 tons. The miners who are desirous of continuing 
residence in Fulton County despite its waning fortunes have 
petitioned the State Public Utilities Commission to grant a 
certificate of necessity and convenience to the Bryant 
Northwestern R.R. Co., which will open up a new coal field 
near Bryant. The petition was signed by 485 miners. 

The Star Coal Co. mine at Cuba is to be closed soon. It 
employs about 200 men and the shutdown will deprive them 
of work. It is urged that the opening of the new coal area 
will give them employment. Carl Scholz, consulting mining 
engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., said, 
at the hearing in Springfield, that there was much coal in 
the hills of Fulton County and that the opening of the new 
mines will not disturb conditions at existing properties. 

The Big Creek Coal Co, is expected to operate in McLean 
County when its Fulton County mines are worked out. The 
Fulton County miners say they want to stay in their old 
homes and will do so if the new field is opened up. 


Franklin Bache Wins His Suit 


After taking testimony in the Federal court at Fort 
Smith, Ark., for four long weeks, the suit of the Bache- 
Denman Coal Co. against the United Mine Workers of 
America, the International Union and District No. 21, com- 
prising the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, came 
to an end, Nov. 22, with a decision in favor of the coal com- 
pany. The suit was for triple damages, the claims amount- 
ing to the sum of $2,222,000. The court did not award the 
whole amount, but reduced the damages to $600,000. 

More than 100 witnesses were called by the plaintiffs to 
prove the charges against the union. It is likely that this 
conviction will convince the union officials that they must 
tighten their grip on the members and prevent violence and 
arson. The corporate responsibility of the organization is 
by this decision clearly affirmed. Men cannot conspire to- 
gether against the interests of the public unless they are 
labor leaders, and now it is shown that a conspiracy of labor 
leaders ending in violence and murder is not permissible. 
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DITORS and paragraphists must have their fling 
ke the Teutonic mind, Teutonic psychology and 
Teutonic obtuseness. Then “the tumult and the shouting 
dies,” and the Teuton twist has been grafted on about 
40 per cent. of all human minds. If the German un- 
truth by reiteration, by continued exposition, can thus 
be foistered on an unwilling world, surely when the 
same methods are employed to convey a truth the 
propagandist of that truth cannot fail in his purpose. 


Iteration will inevitably have its effect. Unfortu- 
nately, there are some truths we hold to be so self- 
evident that we never even trouble to state them; as a 
result a plausible denial of them, frequently and 
oracularly delivered, speedily undermines their fancied 
security. The soapbox orator mounts his uncertain 
pedestal and assails the nation, the present order of 
things, the capitalists and the army. He is made the 
victim of catcalls, of booings and of derisive cheers, but 
he expects them. He is unabashed. Though his 
audience is not wholly friendly today, he will be there 
tomorrow; and his perseverance will ultimately make 
converts. 


What is more, some of the more unfriendly of 
auditors, those who condemn the soapbox orator most 
bitterly, still have a “hunch” that there must be a 
modicum of truth or he would not be expounding the 
matter so glibly day by day. Instinctively we believe 
that what is done so industriously and with such an air 
of conviction must be worth doing and must have a 
substratum of truth. 


LL of which leads to the notion that the game of 
A the agitator is the game of the anti-agitator also. 
He must meet the situation in much the same way. 
Because the operator’s notices, his arguments and his 
pamphlets are disregarded, or disparagingly referred 
to, is no reason why they should be withdrawn or even 
necessarily that they should be modified. They are 
sure to meet with opposition. They are condemned al- 
ready beforehand, but what of that? If they are fair 
arguments—or for that matter even if they are not— 
they will attract the favorable comments of many. 


Silence and reliance on the native commonsense of 
all men is usually not the better part of wisdom, cer- 
tainly not where the propagandist who opposes you has 
a plausible story to tell. Unfortunately, the operator 
usually allows the story to be industriously spread till 
the damage is done. The fire is allowed to run wild, 
and then he wonders that a full pail of publicity will 
not drown a burning forest of agitation. 

Sometimes a word or two well placed will prevent 
the first spark of discontent. When the mind is right- 
ly bent toward economic questions, no amount of 
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specious reasoning by biased orators will Sway the 
thinker. We have let the world go awry. We have 
allowed the working man to believe that a yard of 
cloth will furnish him with a suit and an extra pair 
of trousers. He has yet to learn that the production 
of the world is just so much, and that divided it’ will 
not give every family a palatial residence in the city, 
a country house, an automobile and an extravagant 
scale of living. We cannot all live in the style of a 
successful business man. The workman does not yet 
know that the wages of the producer are paid by the 
consumer, and that he is the consumer. He does not 
understand that cost-of-living chases wages as fast as 
wages can run ahead. 

Poor Richard’s philosophy is out of date. We never 
see it nowadays. In early youth we laboriously copied 
it, when learning to acquire facility in the use of pencil 
and pen. The logic of life is cast out of the schools. 
The churches for a while continued to teach us of our 
personal follies, but they, like the political clubs, the 
unions and the operators’ associations, are too often 
devoted now to the exposition of the consummate wicked- 


.ness of others. 
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9 Ree is therefore no training in fundamentals. 
For years there has been no schooling in patriotism. 
We have met occasionally to commend ourselves and 
condemn certain of those that are now our allies, but 
did we ever arrive at the happy point where we repre- 
sented patriotism as a self-surrender to our country, 
as a sacrifice, as solidarity between citizens, as self- 
forgetfulness and a certain openmindedness, to say the 
least, about taxation, which is indeed: what patriotism 
means? The Romans usually combined it with the idea 
of death and sacrifice rather than with ease and glory. 
* * 4 

Because we never really taught it, when the war 
started we had to learn just what it meant all over 
again. We are now no longer in general commending 
ourselves; we are not in general condemning other 
people. Quite soberly we are looking at the sacrifice. 
If we had only learned that before, America would have 
risen in a night, even as Mr. Bryan portrayed, morally 
ready for war even though physically and perhaps 
mentally utterly unprepared. 

* * 

Unfortunately, we have come to regard tke coal busi- 
ness as a material occupation—a thing of tons and 
wages, a juggling with tipples and trestles. But let us 
not lose sight of the fact that back of it all is the 
man and back of the man the mind and the heart of 
the man.. What a folly it is to forget it. We put men 
in our organization as one might put wheels in a 
mechanism without keys to hold them in place and we 
overlook the fact that the mind and heart of man are the 
main factors in the conduct of business. 


December 8, 1917 


After All, Day Labor Is More 


Efficient Than Piecework 


AB) labor, taken as an institution and over long pe- 
riods of time, is more efficient than piecework even 
when the day laborer as an individual is less efficient 
than the laborer who works by tonnage, yard or piece. 
It must be remembered, however, that the laborer who 
works by the ton or yard is in himself apt to be ex- 
tremely inefficient. 

He is prone to keep his output down to a low level 
by working short hours or by lounging on the job. 
Some men will always be unwilling to work any longer 
hours than will secure a given daily wage. Some men 
argue that the piece rate will always be adjusted so as 
to pay a minimum wage to the slackest of workmen, and 
it is therefore well not to develop to the uttermost the 
opportunities afforded by the piecework scale. 

The earnings of miners and heading men vary so 
much under equal conditions that there are the best of 
grounds for believing that most men might average a 
larger daily wage were they to do their utmost. 

But to return to the distinction between day labor as 
an institution and the day laborer himself, we may first 
call attention to a remarkable change which has taken 
place in coal costs. In the nineties, when a mine reached 
any size, the haulage costs were almost sure to run to 
15 or 20c. a ton. In fact a large mine working for the 
competitive market had frequently to close down be- 
cause the haul was too great to make mining profitable. 

Coal selling at the bituminous mines of central Penn- 
sylvania at an average of 80c. a ton was dug by the 
miner for 30 and 35c. a ton, and the operator could 
barely make a profit despite the large margin for haul- 
age, dumping, railroad-car loading, ventilation, pump- 
ing, road grading, royalty and overhead. Yet royalties 
were low and preparation was in its infancy; in fact 
it might be said that in those days there was no prepa- 
ration. 

The high cost was due to the inefficiency, not of the 
day laborer himself, but of the tools put into his hands. 
The man himself was keener to work than he is today. 
Employer and employee knew no class distinctions. 
They were of one and the same nationality. The em- 
ployee knew his job well as far as technique was con- 
cerned. The mine worker, when he met his fellows, 
boasted of his big day’s work; and really if he drew the 
long bow he did it because he wanted to be as valiant a 
performer as he claimed he was. 

Yet, as has been seen, there was a gap of 45 to 50c. 
between the cost of coal extraction proper and the cost 
at the tipple. Fortunately, however, the day labor 
system has found a cure for some of its old inefficiencies ; 
and yet concurrently the man himself, if anything, be- 
came less efficient. By the operation of natural causes 
the operator and his employee became separated, both 
geographically and socially speaking. Muck rakers and 
agitators soured the employee’s mind. He no longer 
boasted of the way in which he worked. Rather he 
bragged, discreetly of course, about the systematic way 
in which he loafed. Every mine had chronic trouble 
with laborers of all kinds. 

Despite this fact the cost of haulage fell instead of 
rising. Instead of paying 15c. a ton for haulage we 
were (till the recent rise of wages) accustomed to re- 
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gard 5 to 7c. as a reasonable cost for that labor charge. 
The wages of the day hands had increased considerably ; 
their hours had been reduced; their enthusiasm had 
evaporated ; hauls are increased in length multifold, yet 
somehow the cost of the haulage per ton declined. 

Grades had been eliminated; wood rails had given 
place to steel; the tracks were ballasted; the roads were 
ditched; headings became higher, cars became larger, 
string teams became more common; then came mechani- 
cal haulage of every kind with greater speeds, the cars 
became still larger; bearings which would hold oil were 
introduced; the rails became still heavier, the wheels 
had chilled treads, the cars were stiffened.so that they 
kept the track better and were drawn with less re- 
sistance. Finally came the roller and ball bearing. 
There has been improvement after improvement. Only 
a few significant ones have been recorded. 

At the same time gathering has been made more ex- 
pensive. The car is now usually taken from the face; 
formerly it was taken from the room parting. Before 
it was a charge on mining, for all that the charge did 
not appear on the books. Now it is a charge on haul- 
age. Still, despite that fact, despite the rise in wages, 
despite the greater extent of the mines, the cost of haul- 
age declined while the cost of mining, on the pernicious 
tonnage wage basis, was continually augmented. 

The reason is not far to seek. Every labor-saving 
device was pecuniarily a gain to the operator. He had 
every inducement to introduce new inventions and ideas. 
Just as compensation has endowed safety so the day- 
labor plan endowed efficiency. The piecework plan en- 
dowed nothing but the medieval brute strength of the 
workman, and there was no money to be derived by 
revolutions in the manner of coal getting. 

One advance did come when, in the bituminous fields, 
machines were introduced. But the union by lowering 
the differential and by opposing the machines prevented 
the full development of cutting, conveying and loading 
machinery. 

Had the union been stronger, still less would have 
been done. The union and piecework, an organization 
and a system of both of which some good things might be 
said, have combined to reduce efficiency. As their 
strength increases, the growth of economical mining 
will tend to decline, and may even go backward. 


What Will Win the War 


ROM time to time one hears or reads such state- 

ments as “Coal will win the war,” “Food will win the 
war,” “Airplanes will win the war,” “Machinery will 
win the war,” each speaker or writer, as the case may 
be, eloquently holding a brief for what lies nearest his 
heart, and each pointing out with particular pride that 
it is to the thing of which he speaks that the world will 
have to look for victory and peace. Therein lies the 
trouble—the reason, one might say—for the lack of co- 
ordination on the part of industry and the apparent 
apathy of the workers. If the doctrine were driven 
home that no one thing or industry can win this war, 
but that amalgamation, a concentrated effort from 
everyone in every industry, is vital to a successful 
carrying on of the war, we would sooner arrive at real 
efficiency. What will win the war is self-sacrifice and 
maximum endeavor—not from one man or from one in- 
dustry, but from every man and from every industry. 
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Coal Fields in Eastern Canada 


The Coal Fields and Coal Industry of Eastern Canada; a 
General Survey and Description, Bulletin No. 14. By 
Francis W. Gray. Pp. 62; 64% x9% in.; 26 plates and 
1 map. Department of Mines, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
Can. Paper Cover. 


REVIEWED BY J. F. K. BROowN 


For this bulletin a considerable mass of data relative to 
conditions in eastern Canada has been collected and ab- 
stracted, yet Mr. Gray has managed to keep the monograph 
within a reasonable compass. In so doing he has selected 
the essential facts with great ability, and he has so 
arranged them that the present status of the coal industry 
is clearly illustrated and understood. Furthermore, the 
information is accurate and reliable. 

Some space has been devoted to the history of coal mining 
in the district under review. He recalls the fact that the 
original reason for the operation of the mines was to supply 
the garrison of the fortress of Louisburg with coal in 
the earliest years of Canadian history. But the recent oper- 
ations are equally interesting, especially those parts which 
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deal with submarine mining and the Pictou coal field. In 
Nova Scotia some of the present working faces are 1% 
miles from the shore line, and preparations are being made 
to operate coal from leaseholds lying 3% miles from the 
coast. Mr. Gray states that the day is not far distant when 
the percentage of coal taken from the submarine areas will 
be greater than that taken from the land areas. Two sub- 
marine mines have been temporarily lost because operations 
were conducted under too thin a cover, but as the cost of 
operation in other mines increases, these will again be 
brought into the productive field. 

The limiting factor is not, as might be expected, the depth 
of the coal or thickness of the cover, but is the horizontal 
distance over which the coal has to be hauled. As a result 
of this experience in submarine mining special rules and 
regulations have been promulgated by the Nova Scotia 
government to safeguard the coal mines where they are 
operated under the sea, and these regulations would form a 
suitable standard for any other country the conditions of 
which approximate those described by Mr. Gray. 

The Pictou coal field is remarkable for a wholly different 
reason. The field is 11 miles long by about 2% miles wide, 
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and in roughly one-half of this area a total thickness of 188 
ft. of coal is found in 2700 ft. of strata, and there may yet 
be more coal discovered. There is therefore one foot of coal 
to every 14 ft. of rock. This plethora of coal includes seams 
34 ft. 7 in., 22 ft. 11 in., 21 ft. 9 in., and 29 ft. 9 in. thick, 
and one 20 ft. 4 in. thick, as well as a number of others 
over 10 ft. This shows a remarkable development of the 
Carboniferous system within a relatively small basin. 

Mr. Gray has succeeded in producing an extremely inter- 
esting and readable bulletin. Since he occupies the position 
of assistant to the vice president and general manager of 
the Dominion Coal Co., by far the largest operator in the 
district, he has been able from that vantage point to acquire 
that broad viewpoint which is characteristic of this work. 


A Comprehensive Mine Directory 


The Mining Catalog for the Year 1917, with treatise and 
engineering data covering various subjects pertaining 
to mining. Pp. 807, 9x 123 in. Keystone Consolidated 
Publishing Co., Inc., 302 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

This is a new issue of the well-known “Keystone Coal 
Field Directory and Mining Catalog.” Many important 
changes have been made, among which the newly written 
prefaces to the various departments of the book are the 
best. E. N. Zern, who has so acceptably filled a professor- 
ship of mining at the West Virginia University, at Morgan- 
town, has contributed these valuable additions to the book. 
They have not been lightly undertaken or carelessly com- 
piled. Mr. Zern is a conscientious worker, and one who has 
an excellent knowledge of mining subjects. 

The book now only contains the prefaces and the adver- 
tising matter. The directory of coal-producing firms, with 
its wealth of reliable information, has been published for 
several years in separate form suitable for sliding into the 
pocket. This year that directory is omitted from the larger 
volume and published solely in the handbook edition. In 
that volume are 924 pages of the finest type. It measures 
only 4% x8 in. Space is left at the foot of each page for 
corrections and additions, which the development of busi- 
ness makes in the course of a year, which corrections and 
additions it is the function and pleasure of the directory 
company to supply. 

To return to a consideration of the larger volume, the 
principle of the publishers has been to obtain advertising 
notices of a reading character. The matter furnished by 
the publisher is eminently readable and adds detail to Mr. 
Zern’s interesting and impartial introductions. These little 
treatises, for they are nothing less, cover Preparation and 
Loading of Coal, Development and Engineering, Mine Tim- 
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bering and Building Materials, Coke Ovens, Power Plant, 
Lubrication, Ventilation, Hoisting and Haulage, Mine Cars, 
Track, Hydraulics, Mine Locomotives, Mining Machines, 
Electrical Supplies, Explosives, Mine Lighting, First Aid 
and General Mine Supplies. The book grows yearly larger 
and better. The company in its envoi to the reader says 
that it is 40 per cent. larger this year than it was last year, 
and therefore, of course, far larger than it ever was before. 

The matter in the volume has been exceedingly well ar- 
ranged. The comprehensive index of products, under which 
appear also the names of the firms making the particular 
article indexed, enables one seeking a description of any 
special machine or tool to tell at a glance the page on which 
these data may be found. All in all, the volume may well 
be termed a “comprehensive mine directory.” 


Fact Digestion vs. Verbal Cramming 


How To Study—By George Fillmore Swain. PD. Xena oo: 
5 x 7% in.; no illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York. Paper cover. Price 
50 cents. 

The reviewer has tried to see a utilitarian advantage in 
this booklet, “How To Study,” but cannot feel that such an 
advantage is to be gained. Those who will read the book 
and study it will learn much about the psychology of study, 
but the qualities it describes are needed as much for the 
reading of the book as for the absorbing of any other class 
of information. If you can study this book entitled “How 
To Study,” then indeed you already know how to study and 
do not need a book to teach you, though its perusal may 
much please and reward you. 

Dr. Swain’s little volume does much credit to him. Its 
clarity, its perspicacity, its genius are apparent from cover 
to cover. Those who can think, who have studied, who enjoy 
study will read it with pleasure. Those mental slackers 
who have crammed facts into their minds as we cast laun- 
dry, umbrellas, shoes and what not into a dark cupboard, 
unorderly and unmethodically, will see themselves duly 
excoriated, but will hardly be brought to repentance and a 
better mind, 

The trouble is that if Dr. Swain’s pupils and the pupils 
of others like him are not weaned from empiricism in study 
by contact with their preceptors, no advice will wean them. 
If study can be taught, this little volume will teach it. It is 
a bracing little book, full of recommendations against shal- 
lowness and cramming, and in favor of sanity in study. The 
subtitles are: The Proper Mental Attitude, Studying Under- 
standingly, System, Mental Initiative, Habits of Work, 
Suggestions to Teachers. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAFETY DuTIES OF MISSOURI OPERATORS AND MINERS— 
Under the mining law of Missouri, it is the duty of a 
miner to keep his working place safe and the duty of the 
employing operator to keep the entries of the mine in a 
condition of reasonable safety.. (Missouri Supreme Court, 
State on relation of Central Coal and Coke Co. vs. Ellison, 
195 Southwestern Reporter, 722.) 


VALID FREIGHT-RATE REGULATION—The provision of the 
Missouri constitution under which it is made unlawful for 
a railway company to charge a higher rate for a shorter 
than for a longer intrastate haul, and under which shippers 
are entitled to recover overcharges, is valid. (United States 
Supreme Court, Missouri Pacific Railway Co. vs. McGrew 
Coal Co., 37 Supreme Court Reporter, 518.) 


DOMICILE OF COAL CORPORATION—For the purposes of 
bankruptcy proceedings, the domicile of a coal-mining com- 
pany must be deemed to be the district in which its mining 
operations were carried on, rather than in another district 
where its head office was maintained. (United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Continental Coal Cor- 
poration vs. Roszelle Brothers, 242 Federal Reporter, 243.) 


SUFFICIENCY OF PrROO4d or TRESPASS—Treble damages 
cannot be awarded under the Pennsylvania statutes for 
mining coal on the land of another, where the only evidence 
tending to show that the trespass was knowingly committed 
is given by a witness having no engineering knowledge as to 
the boundary line of the property and giving opinions based 
on pure speculation. (Curtis vs. Soisson, 65 Pennsylvania 
Superior Court Reports, 64.) 


BUYER’S RIGHT TO DAMAGES AS FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT 
—The buyer under a contract for a purchase of coal is not 
entitled to recover damages for the seller’s refusal to de- 
liver without showing either an offer to pay the agreed price 
or readiness, willingness and ability to pay, in the absence 
of an agreement for extension of credit by the seller. (New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division; Makepeace vs. 
Dilltown Smokeless Coal Co., 166 New York Supplement, 
92.) 


CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE OF EMPLOYEE—The fact that 
a coal company had failed to comply with a statute requir- 
ing a trestle in its works to be guarded does not render the 
company liable for death of an employee who fell off an 
unguarded side, if he went upon the trestle merely to 
gratify curiosity and was not required to go there in the 
performance of the duties of his employment. (McGeever 
vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 63 Pennsylvania Superior Court 
Reports, 91.) 


INJURY TO MINE TIMBERMAN’S HELPER THROUGH FALL 
oF Rock—In affirming judgment in favor of an Illinois 
timberman’s helper for injury sustained through fall of 
rock at a point where no examiner’s mark indicating a dan- 
gerous condition was found, it is held that such employees, 
as well as miners, are entitled to the benefits of the safety 
provisions of the Illinois Miners’ Act; and that $500 was 
not an excessive damage award, where the injured man 
suffered dislocation of the hip and various bruises and lost 
three months’ work as a result of the accident. (Nagalil 
vs. Shoal Creek Coal Co., 201 Illinois Appellate Court Re- 
ports, 220.) 
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RELEASE OF SURFACE Support RiGHts—When coal in 
place is sold under a deed which confers the right to mine 
“without any lability for injury caused thereby to the 
surface of the land,” this exemption from liability inures 
to the benefit of successors of the purchaser of the coal in 
place, and is not to be regarded as a mere personal contract 
between the parties to the deed. (Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Co. vs. Hines, 64 Pennsylvania 
Superior Court Reports, 6.) 


A ForM oF UNLAWFUL FREIGHT REBATING—Where a rail- 
road company had leased its coal lands to a mining 
company on a royalty basis, failure to collect or charge 
royalties on coal shipped by the mining company over the 
railread company’s lines in interstate commerce constituted 


a violation of the Federal statutes which forbid granting 


of concessions from established transportation rates. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit; 
United States vs. Northern Central iailway Co., 241 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 25.) 


BuYER’S DEFAULT DEFEATS SELLER’S LIABILITY FOR NON- 
DELIVERY—Though a coal-mining firm repudiated a contract 
to deliver coal, and the buyer insisted on the making of 
further shipments, the latter cannot recover for nondelivery 
where he failed to pay for coal already delivered at the time 
agreed upon for payment, or to offer to settle for such 
deliveries by offsetting damages resulting from the seller’s 
breach of the unperformed part of the contract. One in 
default himself under a contract cannot complain of breach 
by the other party. (Chicago Washed Coal Co. vs. Whitsett 
et al., 201 Illinois Appellate Court Reports, 484.) 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES IN KANSAS MINES—Under the 
laws of Kansas a mine operator cannot avoid liability for 
injury to a coal miner, due to the operator’s negligent fail- 
ure to furnish props to secure the roof of the miner’s work- 
ing place, on the ground that the injured man assumed the 
risk or was guilty of contributory negligence. But before 
there can be recovery of damages there must be proof of 
causal connection between the operator’s negligence and the 
miner’s injury. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Church vs. 
Central Coal and Coke Co., 195 Southwestern Reporter, 
573.) 


CoAL DEALER PROTECTED BY CONTRACTOR’S BoNpD—The 
Tennessee statute, which declares that contractors for pub- 
lic work must give bond to pay for all labor and materials 
used in performing the contract, inures to the benefit of a 
coal dealer who furnishes fuel for operation of the con- 
tractor’s boilers in doing such work, and on the contractor 
failing to pay for such fuel, the dealer may sue on the bond. 
(Tennessee Supreme Court, Pittsburgh Coal Co. vs. South- 
ern Asphalt and Construction Co., 196 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 490.) 


BREACH OF OPTION CONTRACT—The owners of coal land 
executed an option to lease on or before a specified date all 
coal underlying the property at a fixed royalty. The con- 
tract further provided that the holders of the option would 
bore and thoroughly test the property within six months 
from the date of the contract, and within one year erect a 
breaker. The tests were made and the option holders de- 
manded a lease from the owners before the expiration of 
the year and within time sufficient to build a breaker. 
Without proper reason, the lease was denied, and the owners 
leased to a third person at a royalty larger than that fixed 
in the option contract. Held, that the holders of the option 
are entitled to damages compensating them fully for loss of 
their bargain. (Daley vs. Reed, 63 Pennsylvania Superior 
Court Reports, 507.) 


December 8; 1917 
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THE FIRST MILITARY MINING UNIT TO BE ORGANIZED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
orporated in the special mining regiments 
The upper photograph is of the officers 
Lieut. 


This is the nucleus of the thousands of men who probably will be ine 
form a portion of the American Expeditionary Army. Company A is at Camp Meade, Md. 
of Company A. In.-the front row, left to right: Lieut. Ellsworth H. Shriver, Capt. Norval J. E. Welsh (commanding), First 
Ralph S. Edmonson. Middle row, left to right: Lieut. Vaughn H. Wilson, First Lieut. Buckingham Miller, First Lieut. John J. 
Medical Corps: Capt. Wilson G. Wood, Lieutenants Brady and Gillespie 


Croston.,, Back row, left to right: 
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Pennsylvania Mining Law 


Letter No. 2—I have been pleased to note the opinions 
of some of my fellow mine foremen regarding the act 
of the Pennsylvania legislature legalizing the employ- 
ment of uncertified men as mine foremen. I agree 
heartily that this was taking a step backward. 

When this law was enacted two years ago, I shared 
the opinion of other mine foremen that its effect would 
be to reduce the wages paid for certified foremen. 
It seemed natural to suppose that this would be the 
result, since a certified foreman would have nothing 
to back him. He would be met with the argument 
that any good miner was capable of filling the position 
of foreman, as long as he was working under the in- 
structions of the superintendent, who might be supposed 
a capable mining man. 

Instead, however, I am proud to say that very few 
Pennsylvania coal companies apparently desire to em- 
ploy an uncertified man in the important position of 
mine foreman. Even where the scarcity of certified 
men has made it necessary to employ temporarily an 
uncertified man, I have observed that the company 
would gladly replace him at the first opportunity and 
hire a certified man in his place. 


UNCERTIFIED MAN EMPLOYED AND FAILED 


Allow me to cite, briefly, my own experience. I was 
employed as mine foreman of a small mine producing 
about 125 tons of coal per day. When I left that place 
to accept a position in a larger mine, the vacancy was 
filled by an uncertified man who was taken from the 
inside of the mine and made foreman. The mine was 
an exceedingly hard proposition, the coal being low 
and very hard. The workings were poorly ventilated 
and it required constant effort and scheming to main- 
tain the output of the mine. 

The first month after the new man took charge, how- 
ever, the output of coal was increased to 150 tons per 
day, which naturally made me feel that either the new 
man was more competent than myself, or that I had 
been laying down on the job. In reply to the boys who 
informed me, with a sneer, how the production of the 
mine had been increased, I told them to wait another 
month. As I had expected, the output for the second 
month showed a great decrease, having fallen to 65 
tons a day. It was clear that there was nothing gained 
in rushing the output for the first month, since the 
average for the two months fell below the normal 
output of the mine, being only 1073 tons a day. 

My successor was a man who, evidently, did not hesi- 
tate to claim that he was “just as competent as a 
certified man.’ The sequel proved, however, that his 
inability to make good before a board of examiners 
and secure a certificate was only a forerunner of his 
incompetence in the actual charge of a mine. 

I am very glad that so much interest has been shown 
in this discussion, as it may help to repeal this provision 
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of the Pennsylvania law and restore the former good 
standing of the coal-mining interests of the state, which 
has suffered in comparison with other states by reason 
of this enactment. Prior to the passage of this law, 
the coal-mining laws of Pennsylvania could be said to 
be second to none, in respect to the safety and efficiency 
required in all coal-mining operations. 
McIntyre, Penn. CERTIFIED FOREMAN. 


Miners and the War 


Letter No. 3—I have noticed some very interesting 
facts presented in letters that have appeared in Coal 
Age regarding the mining situation as it exists at the 
present time, and feel that I would like to say just a 
word myself on this subject. 

Certainly, the coal industry today has reached the 
most critical period in its entire history. Every effort 
is being put forth by operators to meet the extra- 
ordinary demands of the nation for coal. The chief 
difficulty seems to arise in the shortage of cars required 
for the transportation of the coal to the markets. It 
would appear that the railroads are practically unable 
to cope with the situation presented. 

To add to the present difficulties, there is apparent a 
general feeling of restlessness among coal miners, which 
is quite unusual when conditions are normal. The cause 
is probably due to the uncertainty and excitement 
caused by the war. Labor is in demand to a greater 
extent than ever before, and this, of itself, gives the 
mine worker a certain advantage. In their present 
excited condition, many miners do not hesitate to do 
things that they would not do at another time, feeling 
that if they are disciplined too severely for their acts 
they can readily secure work elsewhere. 


FOREMEN MUST EDUCATE THEIR MEN 


It must be acknowledged that where such conditions 
as these prevail they add greatly to the difficulties and 
responsibilities of the mine foreman. His only salva- 
tion lies in being able to educate his men to a higher 
standard and bring them to understand that all safety 
measures are for their own good. This can be done 
most effectively by friendly heart-to-heart talks with 
the men and a kind but firm insistence that they obey 
the rules of the mine. 

Maintaining discipline in the mine is made more 
difficult by the fact that, at present, there is quite a 
number of men employed underground who have little 
or no knowledge of coal mining. Understanding little 
of the dangers that exist underground, these men are 
prone to take many chances and do things that they 
have been instructed not to do, thereby increasing the 
danger to themselves and others. 

To sum up the matter, let me say that the only way 
to do our bit in winning the war is for both miners 
and operators, including all mine officials under and 
above ground, to get together and cooperate to the same 
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end—namely, to increase the output of coal and lessen 
the waste of material in every way possible. 

The average miner does not give much heed to saving 
timbers, track material and other supplies. This is 
particularly true where the saving of such material 
would call for a little effort on his part. What are a 
few props, ties or rails to him, except as they make 
it possible for him to load more coal. 

What is needed, here, is a little patriotic talk by the 
mine foreman and his assistants. The appeal to a 
man’s patriotism will often do much to overcome his 
tendency to a wasteful use of material that should, now 
more than ever, be preserved. Let every man lend a 
hand and do his bit in the work that is before us. 

Hooversville, Penn. J. H. TIPTON. 


Mass Education Needed 


Letter No. 1—After neglecting Coal Age for nearly 
four years, I started recently to read and study it 
again. I was greatly interested in the reference made 
to “mass education,” in an editorial, Nov. 3, p. 770, in 
which the writer draws attention to the need of more 
general education among the miners. 

It is true of the coal industry that mining education 
is largely confined to the mine officials. My experience 
in metal mining convinces me that the foremen of metal 
mines are generally better educated than those employed 
incoalmines. Themetal-mine foreman understands every 
class of work performed in the mine of which he has 
charge, whether it be laying track and switches, loading 
ore or timbering. He has a better class of men em- 
ployed. In coal mining, it is not uncommon to find a 
man laying track or timbering who is a shoemaker, 
baker or other tradesman. 

It seems to me that enough attention is not given to 

the matter of employing men, in coal mines, who are 
familiar with the tasks they must perform. They are 
not trained for the work. The higher mine officials— 
general superintendent or general manager—when mak- 
ing their trips of inspection through the mine, seldom 
see the lack of efficiency that is often displayed in the 
work of tracklaying and timbering. This is only ob- 
served by those who are constantly in touch with the 
work. My duties have been those of a tracklayer, and 
practice has enabled me to lay a switch alone in about 
the time that it would ordinarily take two men. 
_ Only a few days ago my helper complained of the 
hard work he had in a neighboring mine, where he was 
compelled to work overtime two or three nights in the 
week. I asl.ed him how many loaders he had to lay 
track for, and he replied 24, while I am laying track 
for 27 in the same vein of coal. He said it took him 
a whole day to lay a light switch of 16- or 18-lb. rail, 
work that should be accomplished in at least three 
hours’ time by a man who is trained for the job. 
Much the same is true of timbermen and other day- 
men working in mines. There would be a great im- 
provement if mine labor could be paid for on the basis 
of piecework, but this is hardly possible. 

My early education_and training in mining was re- 
ceived in Germany, my native country. It is with deep 
regret that I refer to this, but no one can deny that 
industries in that country have been conducted with 
the greatest efficiency and managed by scientific experts. 
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It is pitiful to think of the autocratic government that 
has long held control in that country, and which has 
assumed to conquer the world by bloodshed. 

Because of that autocracy in Germany, I was led, 
some years ago, to come to this country, and am pleased 
to say it is now my duty, as a citizen of the United 
States, to fight against the autocratic principles of my 
native land and help to establish the democracy that will 
eventually rule the world. The hope of such a democra- 
cy is founded on a broader education of the masses, 
not only in coal mining, but in all industries alike. 

Staunton, III. HENRY Bock. 


Power Required in Electric Haulage 


Letter No. 1—While coal-haulage problems have al- 
ways had a fascination for me, few that have come to 
my notice, in practice, have seemed nearly as interest- 
ing as the reply, in Coal Age, Nov. 17, p. 865, to an 
inquiry asking the power required to operate a given 
electric haulage. Kindly allow me to make a few 
comments on the reply given to this question. 

It is estimated that the locomotive will require 443 
hp. for its operation, which is equivalent to 44; 
0.746 = 33.155 kw. It is stated, further, that the 
locomotive is capable of hauling a loaded trip weighing 
55 tons and consisting of 21 two-ton cars, making the 
total weight of coal hauled per trip 42 tons. Hauling 
at the rate of 6 miles per hour, it is calculated that 
the hauling capacity of the locomotive is 6 «x 42 = 
252 ton-miles per hour. 


SUGGESTION THAT DokEs Not APPLY 


It occurs to me that this estimate would be correct, 
provided the locomotive hauled the loaded trip back into 
the mine. I have always understood, however, that 
the return trip is composed of empty cars instead of 
loaded ones. If this is the case, I fail to understand 
why the machine is, here, estimated to haul six loaded 
trips 1 mile in 1 hour, at the given speed. 

Allow me to suggest that this locomotive can haul 
three loaded trips and three empty trips in the time 
given. This, however, would double the cost for cur- 
rent, as based on the output. I have figured that the 
cost of current for a single trip would be 11.052c., 
which, divided by the 42 tons of coal hauled, would 
make the cost 0.263c. per ton-mile, or a little over Cs 
instead of 0.13¢., or about 3c. per ton-mile, as estimated 
in the reply to this inquiry. 


CORRECTING THE ESTIMATED Cost OF HAULAGE 


Again, there seems to be some error in applying this 
estimated cost of haulage, practically, to ascertain what 
would be the entire expense of hauling, say 1000 tons 
of coal per day. The reply states that the expense of 
hauling this output would be 1000 x 0.0013 — $1.30 
for current alone. It is then suggested: “To this must 
be added, say 10 per cent. for loss in transmission 
and the usual overhead charges, such as wages of motor- 
man and helper, cost of repairs and upkeep, ete.” And 
the total cost is then put at “about $1.50 per ton-mile.” 

Evidently, the intention in this reply was to estimate 
the cost for current alone, with a reasonable addition 
for loss in transmission, as about $1.50 for hauling 1000 
tons of coal a mile; but, as stated, to this must be 
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added the wages of the men and expense of repairs, etc. 
I estimate there will be required one motorman, say $4; 
a triprider, $3, and counting interest, repairs and de- 
preciation, say about $12.50 per day. 

On this basis, the cost of hauling 1000 tons of coal 
a distance of 1 mile would be about $21 per day. If 
the further expense of handling this output is con- 
sidered, it may be necessary to add, say 75 per cent. for 
overhead charges, which would bring the entire cost 
up to about $36.75, or 3.675c. per ton-mile. 

Philadelphia, Penn. FRANCIS A. POCOCK. 





[The suggestion of our correspondent that the 
editor’s reply to this inquiry did not consider the haul- 
ing of the empty cars back into the mine is incorrect. 
Owing to the fact that the empty trip is run into the 
mine on a down grade, practically no current is required 
after it has been once started. For this reason, the 
estimate of 0.13c., or practically &c. per ton-mile, for 
current alone without the later additions, is correct. 

It is true, however, as the correspondent surmises, 
that the application of this rate to the haulage of 1000 
tons of coal 1 mile was in error when stating: “Per- 
haps, a fair estimate of the cost of hauling under the 
assumed conditions would be about $1.50 per ton-mile.” 
This amount would only cover the cost of current, with 
a reasonable addition for loss in transmission. The 
correspondent’s estimate of the additional cost for 
wages of motorman, triprider and other overhead 
charges is practically correct.—EHditor. | 





Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry regarding the 
cost of power in electric haulage, Coal Age, Nov. 17, 
p. 865, permit me to say that the estimated cost of 
13c. per ton-mile exceeds even that of mule haulage, 
which generally ranges from 10 to 12c. per ton-mile. 
It may interest readers of Coal Age to know that the 
Berwind-White Coal Co. recently estimated the cost of 


_ hauling its output with a Baldwin-Westinghouse loco- 


motive at %c. per ton-mile, which was said to cover 
the total expense of haulage. 

In the Chicago tunnel electric locomotives performed 
the haulage for six weeks at a cost of 37c. per ton-mile, 
including all expenses. My duties have brought me in 
touch with the operation of 6000 electric mine locomo- 
tives, and I have never known the cost of operation to 
exceed 3c. per ton-mile. This experience was gained 
from 16 years of work in the mining department of the 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Co., making a total of 30 years’ 
work in and around mines. 


ESTIMATING THE TONNAGE HAULED IN ONE DAY 


In the reply to the inquiry to which I have referred, 
the average speed of hauling is taken as 6 miles per 
hour, which would make the time for a round trip 
when the length of haul is 1 mile, (2 « 5280) — 528 
— 20 min. Then, allowing, say 8 min. as the time 
lost in switching, at both ends of the haul, the total 
time of making a round trip would be 28 min. In that 
case it would be possible to make 17 trips a day, which 
would produce an output of 17 42 =. (14 tons, 
instead of the 1000 tons assumed. 

Regarding “tractive effort,’ my experience in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is that the tractive effort 
of an electric mine locomotive can be taken as 30 per 
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cent. of the weight on the drivers. The frictional re- 
sistance of electric locomotives, after about three days’ 
service, commonly is estimated as ranging from 10 to 
12 lb. per ton, while the frictional resistance of roller- 
bearing cars is taken as from 6 to 8 lb. per ton, in 
service. Estimating 30 per cent. of the weight on the 
drivers as being the tractive effort of a locomotive does 
not consider sanding the rails. Sand is only used 01. 
wet rails and to overcome the starting effort of a loaded 
trip, which is taken as from 5 to 10 lb. more than the 
tractive effort when running. 

By actual test, a tractive effort of 47 per cent. of the 
weight on the drivers may be secured on a well-built 
mine locomotive with long wheelbase and a short over- 
hang. But, when estimating the pull of a steam locomo- 
tive on wet or snow-covered tracks, it is customary to 
take the tractive effort, as here assumed, as one-sixth of 
the weight on the drivers. G. W. HAMILTON. 

Norton, Va. 





[This correspondent should read more carefully our 
reply to the inquiry in question, where it is plainly 
stated, “The expense of hauling coal, under the assumed 
conditions, would be 33.155 ~ 252 = 0.138c. per ton- 
mile.” This is slightly in excess of éc. per ton-mile 
and, as explained in the previous letter, refers to the 
cost of current alone, without any addition for loss in 
transmission and overhead charges. Making these ad- 
ditions, the cost of haulage, under the assumed con- 
ditions, would not much exceed 3c. per ton-mile, which 
is common practice in locomotive haulage. 

The application of this estimated cost per ton-mile 
to an output of 1000 tons of coal hauled a mile is 
merely a general example and has no reference to such 
output being hauled by a single locomotive, as our cor- 
respondent seems to intimate. 


WHAT TRACTIVE EFFORT MEANS IN COAL MINING 


In regard to the tractive effort of a mine locomotive, 
it can be said with truth that there is nothing more 
exasperating, in the operation of a mine, than to find 
that the machine has been estimated to haul a greater 
load than is possible under conditions as they exist in 
a large majority of coal mines. Mine tracks are often 
well worn; they are frequently wet and rendered slip- 
pery with the soft clay that underlies most coal seams. 

It is possible that misunderstanding may arise from 
confusing the terms “tractive effort” and ‘‘drawbar 
pull.” Safe mining practice estimates the drawbar pull 
of a locomotive as 25 per cent. of the weight on the 
drivers, for steel wheels on steel rails, and 20 per cent. 
for cast-iron wheels on steel rails. The term “tractive 
effort,’ as here used, refers to the total available force 
exerted by the locomotive at the circumference of its 
drivers, which cannot exceed the adhesion of the wheels 
to the rails; and it is safe mining practice to estimate 
this as one-sixth of the weight on the drivers. 

While not doubting the fact that, in certain standard 
tests, 30 per cent. of the weight on the drivers may 
be found available as tractive effort on clean, unsanded 
rails, we still claim that it is far safer to adopt a 
lower estimate, in coal-mining practice, and thereby 
avoid possible annoyance due to the failure of the loco- 
motive to pull its estimated load under the unfavorable 
conditions that exist in coal mines.—Editor. | 
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Recovering Outcrop Coal by Stripping 


Letter No. 2—I was interested in the suggestion 
offered by a central Pennsylvania miner, Coal Age, Oct. 
27, p. 737, regarding the recovery of a strip of outcrop 
coal 5 miles in length and 100 ft. in breadth, the coal 
having a thickness of 6 ft. and being overlaid with a 
cover varying from 15 to 25 ft. in depth. 

A common rule for judging the feasibility of strip- 
ping a bed of coal is to allow for the removal of three 
tons of overburden for each ton of coal uncovered. 
This rule is, of course, only approximate and will vary 
with the quality and market value of the coal and the 
character of the overburden to be removed and the 
price to be paid for labor. 

However, it is interesting to note from the calcula- 
tions made by H. B. Miller, in his letter, Coal Age, 
Noy. 24, p. 902, that for every 4500 cu.yd. of material 
removed in a day there is 1400 tons of coal exposed 
and made available for mining. Estimating the over- 
burden to weigh 1 ton per cu.yd., the ratio of weight 
of overburden removed, to the weight of coal mined, 
would be 4500: 1400, or 45:14, which is slightly in 
excess of the ratio 3:1, given in the rule that I have 
just quoted. 

I believe, however, that the plan of recovering this 
coal by stripping can be successfully accomplished. In 
my opinion, the days are approaching when coal oper- 
ators will strip their outcrops when abandoning the 
mine, instead of leaving this coal in the ground as being 
unminable, owing to its having no roof suitable for 
mining. JOSEPH F. LAWRENCE. 

Tomhicken, Penn. 


Shaft vs. Slope Opening 


Letter No. 2—Replying to the inquiry of Thomas 
Harris, Coal Age, Sept. 29, p. 551, asking for the most 
desirable form of opening a mine in a practically level 
seam lying 118 ft. below the surface and having no 
outcrop on the property, I would say that a shaft has 
many advantages over a slope opening. One rarely 
experiences the results in practice that he has con- 
templated on achieving. It is possible to forecast the 
probabilities, but the actual working out of the proposed 
plan, as indicated by “Kappa,” in his letter, Coal Age, 
Nov. 3, p. 775, will not always be realized. 

However, I fail to agree with that writer, in the 
preference he expresses for a slope opening. While 
the arguments he presents in favor of a slope are good, 
it would seem that he must have had little or no ex- 
perience in the sinking and operation of a shaft opening 
in coal mining. Referring to his statement that “the 
sinking of a shaft is generally more difficult than the 
driving of a slope,’ let me say that rock contractors 
and chargemen generally claim that it requires more 
skill to work in a tunnel than in a shaft. 

The claim that “the work [of sinking a shaft] re- 
quires special equipment of tools and material, much 
of which cannot be utilized in the later operation of 
the mine,” is hardly true, since practically the same 
tools are used in both operations, with the possible 
exception of the sinking pump sometimes employed 
when sinking a shaft. In regard to the material, this 
is estimated beforehand for completing the shaft. — 
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Neither is there any difficulty in keeping a shaft 
plumb, which only requires a little attention to the 
plumb lines suspended in the four corners of the shaft. 
On the other hand, the sinking of a slope requires the 
setting of sights by a surveyor, which is an added ex- 
pense, 

As for the “uncoupling” of the cars required in shaft 
hoisting, this is a little matter that causes no loss of 
time, being done while the engineer is hoisting the 
previous car. The suggestion of placing a boy at the 
foot of a slope to attend to coupling the rope to the 
trips would not be considered for a moment by an ex- 
perienced foreman. 

Evidently “Kappa” has failed to consider the addi- 
tional expense of T-iron, ties, steam and water pipes 
and electric wires, all of which require a greater length 
when installed in a slope instead of a shaft. There is 
also a far greater length of hoisting rope to be re- 
placed every two or three years when hoisting in a 
slope. In my experience, the economical operation of 
a slope will require a footman, headman, pulleyman 
and two tracklayers, assuming the mine has a daily 
output of at least 1000 tons of coal. 


GRADE IN SLOPE HAULAGE gee 

Answering the question of Mr. Harris, in regard to 
the maximum percentage of grade for a slope opening, 
I will say that this depends wholly on the size of engine 
it is intended to employ in hoisting. A grade of 10 
per cent. will require, in this case, a length of slope 
of 118 & 10 = 1180 ft. to reach the coal lying at a 
depth of 118 ft. below the surface. 

In addition to this the operation of a colliery pro- 
ducing 1000 tons of coal a day will require a tipple, 
say 40 ft. in height, to provide for the necessary bins 
and screens for dumping the coal. This will necessitate 
the construction of an incline on the surface having 
a length of 40 « 10 — 400 ft., which makes the total 
length of slope haul, including the incline, practically 
1600 ft. 

Haulage on this slope will demand an experienced 
engineer. Just as much care is required in lowering 
an empty trip into the mine and controlling the descent 
of the cars as in hoisting a loaded trip from the mine. 

In the sinking of a slope, much time and labor is ex- 
pended in moving the pump forward as the work 
proceeds. There is also much trouble experienced from 
the water accumulating at the bottom of the slope. 
Finally, with the exception of T-rails, it is my ex- 
perience that all material is handled with greater facility 
in a shaft than in a slope. 


SOME DISADVANTAGES OF A SLOPE OPENING 


The particular disadvantages of a slope opening are 
the following: Need of continually moving the pumps 
when sinking and providing a new sump to collect the 
water; loss of pressure in the transmission of steam 
to the bottom of a long slope; greater loss in electric 
transmission of power and more frequent inspection 
of the conducting wires or cables; increased cost of 
handling the water in a slope and the necessity of 
stopping work at the face when moving the pump; need 
of a long incline to land trips on the tipple; need of 
keeping a larger number of cars at the top and bottom 
of a slope than on a shaft bottom’ and, finally, ‘the 
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greater interference with the ventilation of the mine, 


caused by the movement of loaded and empty trips in 


a slope. 

Permit me, in closing, to enumerate a few of the 
advantages in the sinking of a shaft and the later 
operation of a shaft mine, as follows: Greater safety; 
generally less water to handle and less liability to an 
increase of the quantity in wet weather; mine drainage 
is more commonly toward a shaft than toward a slope 
bottom; water handled more quickly and at less expense 
in a shaft than in a slope; fewer steam and water pipes 
required; less need of maintaining pumps as water can 
be hoisted in tanks with little inconvenience or delay; 
a large output of coal acquired more speedily and sus- 
tained more regularly; better control over the ventila- 
tion of the mine, which, in case of an explosion, can 
be restored more quickly in a shaft than in a slope; 
less need of miners walking long slopes, going to and 
from their work. 

In certain slope mines where I have worked, the cost 
of mining coal has ranged from 15 to 25c. per ton more 
than at shaft mines operated by the same company. 
Speaking of walking long slopes, in the mines of the 
anthracite and bituminous districts, where I have been 
employed, the miners have always preferred being 
hoisted on the cage to walking the slope. In fact, in 
three mines where the second opening was a slope, the 
miners went on strike to compel the company to hoist 
them in the shaft. FRED B. HICKS. 

Kingston, Penn. 


Clearing a Heading of Gas 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of a mine 
foreman who attempted to drive out a body of gas 
accumulated at the face of a heading by hanging a 
canvas in the return airway 90 ft. back from the face, 
it is worthy of note that he does not state that the 
experiment was a success, but simply says, “The idea, as 
far as moving the gas was concerned, seemed good.” 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that this experi- 
ment failed, as it could hardly be expected to do other- 
wise. Blowing into an air-tight bottle will not move 
the air from the bottle; and shutting off the return 
airway whereby the escape of air is prevented would 
have no effect to sweep out the gas from the face of a 
heading. 

We frequently hang a canvas across an airway for 
the purpose of deflecting the air current into a cavity 
in. the roof or other:-void: place-oni .the.entry, but 
this is a different proposition from that of clearing 
gas from the face of a heading where it has accumu- 
lated. 

I recall an instance where the roof fell in a break- 
through between two rooms, which gave an opportunity 
for gas to accumulate in the cavity formed in the roof. 
In order to sweep out this gas, I hung a canvas across 
the breakthrough with the result that the air current 
was forced to pass over the canvas and the cavity was 
kept clear of gas by that means. 

The only way to remove gas accumulated at the face 
of a heading is to extend a line of brattice from the 
last crosscut to a point near the face, so as to compel 
the cir to pass around the end of the brattice and sweep 
the face. If there is sufficient current passing and 
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the brattice does not leak too badly, the gas will be 
swept away from the place where it is lodged and car- 
ried out behind the ‘brattice and ‘through the crosscut 
into the return airway. 

Where a room or heading runs to the rise, it is 
frequently difficult to remove gas generated at the 
face. In such a case, the brattice must be carried 
closer to the face of the coal so as to deflect the air 
against the gas. This is particularly true where gas 
is liberated freely at the face, because a higher velocity 
of the air current is then required at that point to cause 
it to sweep away the gas as quickly as it is generated. 
If the work is properly done, there is no difficulty in 
removing gas from its lodging place, but this cannot 
be accomplished by blocking off the airway, as described 
in this inquiry. W. H. NOONE. 

Thomas, W. Va. 





Letter No. 2—In the inquiry, Coal Age, Nov. 10, 
p. 823, a mine foreman asked for the opinion of readers 
in regard to a method, which he claims seems good to 
him, of removing gas from the face of a heading by 
bratticing off the return air-course at a point 90 ft. 
back from the face. This would be a most unwise 
method to adopt, to say the least. It would be like 
attempting to pour liquid through a funnel when the 
small end of the funnel is closed. 

Allow me to outline my method of removing gas 
accumulated at the face of a heading. It is as follows: 
First, remove all the men from that section of the 
mine. Notify the fan engineer to remain at his post 
constantly. Choose a few competent and reliable men 
and equip them with safety lamps of an approved type 
already cleaned and filled. Having examined each lamp 
carefully, proceed at once into the mine, taking along 
brattice cloth, nails and tools, including a first-aid kit 
and some clay, if possible. 


ALL WoRK MusT BE DONE ON THE INTAKE AIR 


Approach the place on the intake air, making fre- 
quent examinations for gas when nearing the face of 
the heading. Having reached the last crosscut next to 
the face, start to set a line of posts 5 or 6 ft. apart 
and about 2 ft. from the rib. Naii brattice boards 
at the top and bottom of these posts to support the 
brattice cloth or canvas. Close the crack between the 
lower board and floor with road dirt, and that between 
the upper board and the roof with clay. The canvas 
can be used single or double, as desired. 

This -work..must.allube done on the intake side and 
care must be taken not to proceed ahead of the air. 
Give plenty of time for the current to sweep away the 
gas as the brattice is extended toward the face. After 
tests with the lamp show that the gas has been removed 
from the heading, the entire mine must be carefully 
examined before permitting the men to enter for work. 

If the air current proves too weak to remove the gas, 
it may be necessary to short-circuit the current from 
other sections of the mine so as to give the air sweep- 
ing the face of this heading a sufficient velocity to 
enable it to carry away the gas. 

In closing, permit me to say that it seems strange 
that any mine foreman would suggest such a method 
for removing gas as that described in this inquiry. 

Bracken, Penn. ALFRED ENGELL. 


December 8, 1917 
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SLUCETUTUTATATALA TACT CATT 


First Examinations under the New Law, 
Pittsburg, Kan., Nov. 10, 1917 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What noxious gases are produced by fires 
and explosions of firedamp in coal mines? 

Ans.—The principal gases generated by a mine fire 
are carbon dioxide (CO,) and carbon monoxide (CO), 
the former being predominant when the supply of air 
is plentiful. As the air supply is decreased, there is 
an increasing amount of carbon monoxide produced and 
a correspondingly smaller amount of the dioxide is 
formed. 

The explosion of firedamp, in a mine, produces a 
variable mixture of gases depending on the composition 
of the firedamp and the quantity of free air available. 
Assuming that the firedamp is composed mainly of 
methane and air, and there is a plentiful supply of 
air at hand, the gases produced will be, chiefly, carbon 
dioxide (CO,), nitrogen (N,) and water vapor (HOF. 
When the explosion takes place in a limited supply of 
air, a variable amount of carbon monoxide (CO) will 
be produced, and there are frequently varying propor- 
tions of hydrogen (H,) and some unburned methane 
(CH,) remaining after the explosion. 

Ques.—Describe the effect of the presence of coal 
dust in an explosion. 

Ans.—The presence of coal dust floating in the air 
in which an explosion occurs has the effect to increase 
the quantity of carbon monoxide (CO) produced. The 
formation of considerable quantities of this gas extends 
the flame of the explosion and increases its intensity. 

Ques.—What precautions should be taken to avoid 
the dangers that arise from the presence of coal dust 
in the mines of our state? 

Ans.—Strict regulations should be enforced in regard 
to the cleaning up and loading out of all accumulations 
of coal dust on the roads and at the working face. All 
roads should be regularly sprinkled. The installation 
of a thorough sprinkling system is preferable to other 
methods of watering. Where machines are employed 
for cutting the coal, the coal cuttings or “bug dust,” 
as it is called by the miners, should be carefully loaded 
out of the mine. 

Where blasting is performed, the coal face and ribs 
of the working places should be sprinkled, for a distance 
of 50 or 60 yd. back from the face, before any shots 
are fired in the places. The use of stone dust sprinkled 
on the roads is advocated by some as a preventive of 
a disastrous coal mine explosion. 

Ques.—Under what atmospheric conditions 
mine roof fall most, and why? 

Ans.—Changes in temperature and moisture, as con- 
veyed by the air current circulating through a mine, 
are the chief causes that contribute to the disintegra- 
tion and fall of roof strata. The alternate heat and 
cold, dry and moist condition, produce a disintegration 
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of the shale and slate forming the roof strata, in mines. 
The air current where these changes are most frequent 
is found to “cut the roof,” particularly along the ribs 
of the rooms and entries. This effect is largely ex- 
plained as due to the alternate absorption and escape 
of moisture from the pores of the strata and to the 
contraction and expansion caused by changes of tem- 
perature. Where steam pipes are conducted along 
passageways, the effect of the heat and moisture is 
most observable. Changes of barometric pressure are 
sometimes claimed to affect the roof of mine workings. 
This, however, is doubtful, except under extreme con- 
ditions. 

Ques.—What are the principal precautions that may 
be taken against explosions of gas and fires in mines? 

Ans.—In respect to gas, the most important con- 
sideration is the thorough and frequent examination of 
all working places and abandoned areas and falls where 
gas is generated, and conducting the air current in such 
a manner as to prevent the accumulation of gas in 
dangerous quantities. It is important to maintain a 
reliable and ample circulation of air throughout the 
mine and to adopt and use the most approved type of 
safety lamp where it is necessary to work the mine with 
these lamps. 

No accumulations of dust should be permitted on 
the roads or in the working places of a gaseous mine, 
and an efficient sprinkling system should be installed 
for sprinkling all roads and working places. Where 
blasting is performed, permissible powder should be 
used and all shots should be charged and fired by com- 
petent shotfirers after the men have left the mine. 

In respect to fires, strict regulations should be made 
and enforced in regard to the examination of the 
workings after shots are fired, to see that no gas 
feeders are burning in the coal. All electrical installa- 
tions should be made by a competent electrician, and 
the use of open lights in stables and pumprooms should 
not be allowed. 

Ques.—What precautions are necessary on haulage- 
ways, for the safety of drivers and others? 

Ans.—Assuming animal haulage is employed, as in- 
dicated by the mention of drivers in this question, the 
haulage roads should be laid out as straight as possible 
and there should be at least 2 ft. of clearance between 
the side of the car and the rib, on the same side of the 
entry, throughout its entire length. As far as prac- 
ticable, no doors should be permitted on the haulage 
roads. In any event, a door should never be placed at 
the foot of a sharp grade. The grades of haulage 
roads should be as light as possible. The roads should 
be well ballasted and the track maintained in good 
condition. 

Ques.—The water gage, in a certain mine, reads 2.5 
in.; what is the ventilating pressure? 

Ans.—The ventilating pressure, in this case, is 2.5 
x< 5.2 = 13 lb. per square foot. 
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Coal for domestic purposes in London 
has been rationed and prices fixed, ranging 
from $10.25 a ton for best grade down to 
$8.75 for poorer grades. 


* * * 


On _ protests being substantiated that 
Detroit and Atlanta were not receiving suffi- 
cient coal for their immediate requirements, 
the Fuel Administration directed to those 
places sufficient shipments to meet the situa- 


tion. 
* * * 


Mines supplying the Du Pont Powder 
Co.’s plants have been instructed by the 
Fuel Administrator to deliver their full 


quota so as to insure an adequate supply 


of fuel for this important contributor to 
the Government’s munition supply. 
* * * 

Italy needs 800,000 tons of coal to run 
her railroads, munition factories and war 
industries. Cooking is done with gas or 
charcoal, the latter a native product. The 
prices of charcoal, however, average $50 
a ton retail, due partly to scarcity and 
partly to speculation. 


* * * 


Prices have been unified in the Ohio and 
West Virginia sections of the Pomeroy field. 
The prices fixed are: Run-of-mine, $2.35 
per ton; prepared sizes, $2.60; slack or 
screenings, $2.10. The former West Vir- 
ginia prices were $2 for run-of-mine, $2.25 
for prepared sizes and $1.75 for slack or 
screenings, 

* * * 

It the plan under consideration by the 
Fuel Administration becomes effective, every 
school in the Northern and Central states 
will close during January and February. 
A tremendous saving in coal could be ac- 
complished by continuing school sessions 
one month later this spring and opening 
one month earlier in the fall. 


* * * 


A report early last week from Albert 
H. Wiggin, the state fuel administrator, 
that New York was facing a considerable 
shortage of coal, put L. A. Snead on his 
mettle for several days in securing the 
necessary supplies for the metropolis. The 
matter has been straightened out and New 
York is again assured its proper pro rata 


of coal. 
* * * 


Forced at least to believe that Canada 
is not taking action calculated to safeguard 
its fuel supply, a warning has been sent to 
the Canadian Fuel Controller. He was ad- 
vised that Canada is expected to resort to 
the same measures to save coal as are being 
adopted in the United States. So far as 
coal supply goes Canada has been allotted 
the same proportion of coal as similarly 
situated portions of the United States. 


oa * * 


Prices for bituminous coal at the mines 
in New Mexico were raised on Dee. 1 by the 
Fuel Administration. The new classifica- 
tion separates the New Mexico field into 
three groups and sets a different price for 
each. The former prices for all of New 
Mexico were: Run-of-mine, $2.75; prepared 
sizes, $3.25; slack or screenings, $2. The 
new prices are: Sougarte field, $3.45, $4.45 
and $2.45; Monroe and Gallup fields, $3.50. 
$4.95 and $2.45; Carthage and Cerriltos 
fields, $4.50, $3.50 and $4. 


* * * 


An Amsterdam dispatch says Ingland 
may take the place of Germany in furnish- 
ing fuel to Holland, which flatly refused 
the proposal that Dutch bankers give large 
credits to the German government. Eng- 
land has offered to deliver 200,000 tons of 
coal monthly at a net price, including 
freight, of $20 a ton, against the old Ger. 
man price of $14.40 and the new one of 
$36. The only obstacle to Holland’s ac- 
ceptance of: England’s offer is that in the 
past she has received 350,000 tons of coal 
a month from Germany. ° . 
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HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The trouble in the Pittsburgh district 


appears to be more with the car supply 
than with the coal supply. It has been 
announced that greater use than _ hereto- 


fore is to be made of the Ohio River, not 
only for shipments of coal, but for general 
merchandise shipments, and especially for 
the transport of supplies needed in the 
ecnduct of the war. tovernment officers 
have recently investigated the possibilities 
of river transportation and have formu- 
lated plans which is now proposed to carry 
out. 


At least temporary relief from the car 
famine and more rapid progress in the 
solution of many other grave problems 


which the mining men of the Central bitu- 
minous district are facing is expected as 
the result of the action of the Low Volatile 
Coal Operators’ Association, composed of 
some of the biggest operators in the central 
district, in joining the National Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association. There is more optimism 
among the coal operators now than there 
has been in a long while. The National 
association has taken the car-supply mat- 
ter into its own hands, and interesting de- 
velopments are expected before long. The 
car supply for the last four weeks has 
been less than 8 per cent., and many of 
the mines in the central part of the state 
have had to close down. 





With the fuel situation in a condition 
where mills doing Government work are 
hard pressed at times for coal, charges of 
what in effect looks like favoritism on the 
part of the Pennsylvania R.R. for the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. have been 
made by miners and shippers of coal on 
the South Fork branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. 

It is reported that figures to substantiate 
the allegations have been laid before Wil- 
liam Potter, fuel administrator of this state, 
and that representations have been made 
to the car service committee of the Rail- 
roads War Board in Washington. It was 
further announced on Nov. 27 that an ap- 
peal had been made to the Pennsylvania 
R.R. for relief, with the alternative of 
having the whole situation laid before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The issue has been raised by operators 
on the South Fork branch specifically on 
the figures for car distribution during the 
17 working days between Nov. 1 and Nov. 


20, inclusive. The South Fork mines pro- 
cuss a high grade of low-volatile steam 
coal. 


According to the official ratings of mines 
on the South Fork branch, the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co. is entitled to 386 
cars per day, and all other: operations, 
lumped, are entitled to 396 cars daily. In 
other words, the Berwind-White plants 
should get 49.40 per cent. of the daily 
rating of 782 cars and the remaining mines 
should get 50.60 per cent. 


As a matter of fact, competing operators 
charge that the Berwind-White mines have 
been getting more than 60 per cent. of all 
the cars placed on the South Fork branch, 
while the allotment for commercial pur- 
poses to the remaining mines is but 12.90 


per cent. Detailed figures of distribution 
have been laid before the state fuel ad- 
ministrator. 


Operators maintain that though the Penn- 
Sylvania R.R. has had a freight congestion 
resulting in a shortage of cars, the trouble 
has been in a lack of motive power, and 
that such motive power as has been avail- 
able should have been used to give an ap- 
proximately equal coal car service to both 
the Berwind-White and the competing com- 
panies. 


On the subject of anthracite for ships 
passing through the war zone, there is con- 
siderable interest among the coal operators. 
Merchant skippers have been eager to get 
hard coal, because it would save them some- 
thing like 12 per cent. insurance, but the 
hard coal companies have declined to sell 
except upon Government requisition or ap- 
proval. The whole question is in the hands 


of the Fuel Administration at Washington, 


and the fuel authorities there have been 
consistently rejecting all requests for 
fanthracite made by merchant vessels. ' 
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It is pointed out that the general adop- 
tion of hard coal as ship fuel in the war 
zone would probably lead to an early an- 
nual consumption of 10,000,000 tons, or even 
more. That would be more than 10 per 
cent. of the total hard coal tonnage, and 
the question as to whether it is more de- 
sirable to give that coal to the domestic 
consumer or allow it to go into bunkers is 
one which the national authorities will have 
to determine. 





The movement to have the United States 
Government restrict the number of saloons 
in the anthracite coal region, and to limit 
the selling of intoxicants to bona fide 
hotels, is growing, and as the winter ad- 
vances and the necessity of a greater coal 


supply becomes more apparent, there is 
little doubt in the minds of those who 
know President Wilson that he will take 


the steps needed to increase the efficiency 
of mine employees and prevent saloon keep- 
ers from putting needless temptations in 
the way of those whose labor is needed 
for the saving of the nation. 

It is being pointed out in letters to the 
committee on public safety that the proper 
time to make this restriction of saloons 
would be at the annual session of the license 
court in January. It is planned to have 
Federal licenses refused to all unnecessary 
saloons. If announcement were made of 
this purpose, it would prevent saloon keep- 
ers in the coal regions from spending money 
uselessly for state and county licenses. 

The anthracite section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, one of the 
most distinguished and influental organiza- 
tions in the hard coal fields, banqueted at 
the Westmoreland Club on Nov. 24, enter- 
taining as the chief guest of honor P. M. 
Moore, of St. Louis, national president, and 
a widely known expert in the engineering 
field. About 60 guests were present, in- 
cluding the leading coal engineers of all 
the coal companies from Forest City to 
Pottsville. 

Papers of particular interest, supple- 
mented by lantern slides, were read. 
Robert Hobart, superintendent of machinery 
and construction for the Lehigh Coal and 
Co., presented “The Relative 
Keonomy of Steam and Electricity in the 
Operation of Coal Mines.”” He compared 
the. cost of power at No. 11 colliery, Lans- 
ford, operated by steam, and later when 
operated by electricity, and showed a saving 
of nearly 50 per cent. in favor of electricity. 
The paper was exhaustively discussed by 
Messrs Huber, president of the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.; Zerbey, president 
of the Kingston Coal Co.; Quin, vice presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna Collieries Co., 
and Norris, consulting engineer and presi- 
dent of the local branch. 

W. P. Frey, fuel engineer of the Lehigh 
Coal_and Navigation Co., spoke expertly 
on “Briquetting Anthracite Coal,” Mr. Frey 
gave in detail an account of the present 
process in use by his company, and out- 
lined plans for a new plant. He went into 
details on the cost of operation. The dis- 
cussion led to a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of burning anthracite slush. The 
process was explained by M. S. Hachita, 
chemist of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and 
by Mr. Frey, both of whom have been con- 
ducting experiments. Both reported con- 
siderable success with mixtures up to 50 
per cent. of soft coal and anthracite slush, 
and full satisfaction with mixtures of from 
65 to 85 per cent. bituminous with 35 to 
25 per cent. slush. It was stated that the 
matter had actually been taken up by the 
fuel controller, in view of the appalling 
shortage of anthracite coal. 

The entire meeting was an unqualified 
success, from both the professional and the 
social standpoint, and takes its place as 
one of the outstanding features of the his- 
tory of the institute. The American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, universally 
recognized as the national mining organiza- 
tion, was founded in Wilkes-Barre in 1871. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Mahanoy City—With a view of getting 
a greater coal production, the division and 
district superintendents, mine foremen, fire- 
bosses and' section bosses met on Nov. 27 
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and inaugurated a campaign among mine 
workers for a longer working day. Al- 
though 8 hours constitute a day’s work for 
miners, many make big wages working 4 
and 5 hours and then leaving the mines. 
It is the intention of the coal companies 
to endeavor to persuade the men to remain 
= ae paying them per car of coal 
mined. 


Larksville—A cave occurred along the 
highway on Nov. 28, at No. 3 colliery of 
the Delaware & Hudson, when a portion 
of the surface dropped into an old working 
to a depth of several feet, exposing the 
water and other mains, which, however, 
remained intact. Mine officials are trying 
to ascertain conditions inside, with a view 
of placing barriers to prevent the contem- 
plated fill from washing out. 


Carbondale—Residents of Lackawanna 
County have petitioned Dr. Garfield, Fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator, to compel the 
Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. to dispose of 
about 350,000 tons of coal stored in the 
company’s yards south of this city, and 
relieve the coal shortage that prevails in 
that county. The explanation of the 
Delaware & Hudson company is that it is 
not able to move the coal from the storage 
plant because of the shortage of cars. 


Harrisburg—The Federal fuel commit- 
tee of Dauphin County, acting with a com- 
mittee of local coal dealers, issued an order 
on Nov. 30 making the use of coal cards 
in Harrisburg mandatory. Fuel Adminis- 
trator Hickok, in announcing the order, said 
that not more than 30 days’ supply will be 
sold to any one person and that only one 
ton at a time will be sold a purchaser. 


Shamokin—Responding to an appeal of 
the Fuel Administrator and mining Officials, 
the employees of the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co.’s three washeries and the men of the 
Buck Ridge Coal Co. for the first time in 
the history of the region worked on Sun- 
day, each operation establishing new ton- 
nage records for a single day’s work. A 
movement is on foot to have the collieries 
throughout the entire region work on Sun- 
days, and a goodly number of miners and 
laborers have agreed to comply during the 
anthracite fuel famine. It is said by mine 
officials that an effort is to be made to 
operate some of the collieries by night if 
assurances are given by the railroad com- 
panies that they will be able to supply 
the necessary cars. 


Hollywood—Pardee Brothers & Co. have 
started to drain the water out of the aban- 
doned No. 1 workings, which have been 
idle for many years. Owing to the great 
demand for coal, the lower veins at No. 1 
colliery, which remained untouched owing 
to the difficulty of blasting them out in 
the earlier days of the anthracite industry, 
will be tapped. 


Beaver Brook—An electrically operated 
pump, incased in a waterproof cement com- 
partment and displacing 10 smaller pumps, 
will be installed in the mines of the C. M. 
Dodson Coal Co. The men thrown idle 
through the change will be given places 
at other work. The pump is one of the 
largest in the Lehigh coal fields and can be 
run with power supplied from the surface, 
no matter how high the water gets in the 
gangways. 

Bituminous 


Cheat Haven—Two openings of the Con- 
nelisville Big Vein Coal Co. are expected 
to add considerably to the tonnage on the 
Fairmount branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The Horton No. 1 mine, opened about a 
year, is averaging five steel hoppers daily. 


Mercer—The Butler-Mercer Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association has been formed by the 
coal producers in the two counties named, 
with H. J. Filer, of Sharon, as president. 


VIRGINIA 


Norton—The hundreds of employees of 
the Norton Coal Co., R. I. Cawthorne, 
president, gave an _ exhibition of real 
patriotism last week. The coal mines were 
‘forced to shut down for a number of hours 
owing to an accident at the power plant, 
but when the machinery was again started, 
the miners volunteered to work all night in 
order to make up for the loss in the coal 
production incurred by the unavoidable ac- 
cident. 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Owing to the strikes in 
east Tennessee and Kentucky, Atlanta, Ga., 
is threatened with a serious coal famine. 
A plea was made to coal operators here, 
and Atlanta has been given assurance that 
it will receive a little fuel. In fact, two 
or three local concerns are preparing to 
ship several carloads daily for a while. 


.' Chief State Mine Inspector W. D. Nesbit 
states that several new. mines will be 
opened early next year in Tuscaloosa, Jef- 
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ferson and Walker Counties. It is hoped 
that these mines will help to relieve the 
coal shortage that exists all over the state. 
Some districts are already obtaining per- 


mission to fell timbers where it was hereto-, 


fore forbidden, and the public is being urged 
by local fuel administrators to resort to 
wood wherever possible. 


Sayreton—Fire destroyed the tipple and 
coal washer at the Sayreton mine, property 
of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., recently, 
and the loss is estimated at from $75,000, 
to $100,000. The fire originated in the 
checkroom. Officials of the company say 
the tipple will be rebuilt in a few weeks. 
However, about 400 men are thrown out of 


work at present. 
KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro—Guards have been placed 
on coal mines in Bell County, Kentucky, 


following the incendiary fire which damaged 
the plant of the Climax Coal Company. 


Lexington—According to information re- 
ceived at the office of the Kentucky Mine 
Inspection Bureau, 8000 tons of slack coal 
belonging to the Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining 
Co., at Weeksbury, Floyd County, Kentucky, 
is on fire and will be a total loss. The 
fire is attributed to spontaneous combus- 
tion. Because of inadequate facilities it 
was impossible to move any of it. Ac- 
cording to F. C. Horton, assistant mine 
inspector, just returned from an inspection 
trip to Floyd County, the company has 90,- 
000 tons of coal stored in its mines. The 
company has been operating seven mines 
for the last four years and has stored most 
of the coal while awaiting completion of a 
railroad spur, which is to be finished about 
Feb. 1. One mine has a store of 60,000 
tons, the remainder being distributed among 
the other mines. A 50-car load daily ship- 
ment is to be made when the railroad con- 
nection is established. 


OHIO 


Athens—In a riot resulting from threats 
said to have been uttered by a foreigner to 
blow up a mine at Modoc, where many 
American miners are employed, the for- 
eigner was killed, and another foreigner 
with him was placed under arrest. It is 
not known who did the killing, as there 
was general shooting following the threat 
to blow up the mine. 


ILLINOIS 


Christopher—Highteen men are believed 
to have perished in an explosion Thanks- 
giving night in Mine No. 11 of the Old 
Ben Corporation. Four bodies had been 
recovered up to last Saturday night. AIl- 
though hope of finding any of them alive 
had been abandoned, rescue teams, working 
in shifts, continued the-search. They are 
under the direction of Evan John, State 
Director of Mines and Mining. Neither 
he nor the officers of the company have 
determined the cause of the explosion, which 
occurred on the 600-ft. level. D. ’ 
Buchanan, of Chicago, president of the 
company, estimates the damage to the mine 
at $150,000 to $175,000. He declares that 
the mine was sprinkled and inspected in 
strict accordance with the law. The mine 
was electrically equipped throughout and 
recently broke all southern Illinois records 
in the number of tons hoisted in 8 hours. 
The force of the explosion was very great. 
It was felt 20 miles away. Both cages 
were blown out of the shaft and the tip- 
ple was wrecked. The steps in the air 
shaft were blown out. Rescue crews had 
to be let down in buckets. The mine em- 
ployed 700 men. That more were not below 
was due to the Thanksgiving holiday. 


Carrier Mills—The top works of Wasson 
Coal Co.’s mine No. 2 here were recently 
destroyed by fire. This was caused by the 
placing of an oil can on a stove for the 


purpose of warming the oil. It became 
overturned and caught afire. The loss is 
estimated at about $20,000 and 250 men 


will be idle until a temporary tipple can 
be erected. 


Murphysboro—William A. Moore, a miner 
from Coulterville, was on trial before United 
States Commissioner Fox, for threatening, 
it is alleged, to blow up the West mine at 
Coulterville. He also made remarks, it is 
claimed, against the Government and in 
a general way caused dissatisfaction among 
his coworkers. He was held for Federal 
Grand Jury. 


Athens—The old No. 2 mine here, which 
was dismantled and abandoned six years 
ago, is being reéquipped. The machinery 
of the old South Mountain mine at Peters- 
burg has been purchased and is being in- 
stalled. At the time the old mine was 
dismantled it was one of best equipped in 
central Illinois. It was abandoned because 
the company operating it was not able to 
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get possession of adjoining coal lands. 
Scarcity of dwellings will necessitate tene- 


‘ments being erected. 


Taylorville—The Peabody Coal Co. is be- 
ginning to sink a new mine here which 
will be run entirely by electricity. The coal 
will be hoisted by an electrical engine and 
no other kind of power will be used about 
the mine. Harrison Easley, until recently 
connected with the Hillsboro Coal Co., has 
been engaged to superintend the sinking 
of the new mine. 


Petersburg—A vein of 6-ft. coal has 
been struck at the coal shaft north of this 
city owned by the Klingbiel Brothers. The 
new mine is expected to put Petersburg 
back on the coal map. <A few years ago 
there were six mines here. Lately the 
only producing mines have been the two 
Mallergram pits. 


_ Middletown—Johnson Brothers, operat- 
ing the Johnson Valley coal mine, have 
erected a tent at the mine for the shelter 
of farmers and teamsters who come from 
a radius of 15 miles and stay all night in 
order to get a good position in the line 
of wagons next morning. Sometimes as 
many as 30 wagons are in line at the mine 
when work begins at 7 a.m. 


Belleville—-Adolph Knobeloch has _ been 
appointed chairman of the St. Clair County 
Fuel Committee. The other members are 
Victor Gauss and E. A. Daley. The com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over the entire 
county except East St. Louis and Casey- 
ville, O’Fallon and Lebanon townships. 


_ Alton—Installation of mechanical load- 
ing devices is under way at the new 
municipal dock here, for transferring coal 
and other freight from cars to upper 
Mississippi steamboats. 


Beardstown—The Cass County Fuel Com- 
mittee is arranging to have all coal that 
is shipped here delivered at a central sup- 
ply station, to insure an equitable distribu- 
tion of the supply among the dealers and 
consumers. The latter will order through 
their regular dealers, but delivery will be 
from the central station and will be con- 
trolled by the committee. 
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Franklin W. Shepard, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has resigned his position as safety 
inspector for the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., and has assumed like duties with the 
Woodward Iron Company. 


Prof. H. H. Stoek, head of the depart- 
ment of mining engineering, University of 
Illinois, has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Tllinois Sec- 
non of the United States Fuel Administra- 
ion. 
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P. N. Place has resigned his position as 
division superintendent for the Lackawanna 
R.R. at Scranton to become traffic manager 
of the Hartmann-Blanchard Coal Co., of 
Binghamton, with New York offices at No. 
50 Church Street. 


James R. Dubose, who has been chief 
coke inspector for the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has 
gone to Cleveland, Ohio, to take charge 
of a by-product and benzol plant of the 
National Tube Company. 


J. W. Powell, superintendent of Nos. 204 
and 205 mines for the Consolidation Coal 
Co., located in the Elkhorn Division, Jen- 
kins, Ky., has resigned to accept a_ simi- 
lar position with the Consolidated Mining, 
aoe and Power Co., of Vancouver, 
Bsc 


Robert Taylor, Jr., resident manager of 
the Hocking Valley Products Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been commissioned a first 
lieutenant after a course in intensive train- 
ing at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, 
He has been assigned to the field artillery 
at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe. 


Erskine Ramsey, vice president of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. of Birming- 
ham, Ala., it is reported, will be asked to 
accept a commission as Colonel of Engi- 
neers in France and will have charge of 
rebuilding the mines devastated by the Ger- 
mans, but which have recently been recap- 
tured by the French. Mr. Ramsey bears 
the reputation of being one of the best en- 
gineers in the country and can do the 
greatest work with the least equipment. He 
has studied the European method of mine 
operation as a special commissioner of the 
Bureau of Mines, so that, he is especially 
fitted for the work. 
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Harry H,. Johnson, representative of the 
Electric Service Supplies Co., of Chicago, 
Ill, is one of the best known young men 
in the coal-mining districts of Illinois and 
Kentucky. Mr. Johnson’s rise in the busi- 
ness world, since he joined the company in 
1904, has been one of steady progress. 
Close application to work and an earnest 
effort to please soon brought his employ- 
ers to recognize his ability, and his pro- 
motions from office boy through all depart- 
ments, to a responsible position as sales- 
man, was his reward. In the nine years 





HARRY H. 


JOHNSON 


he has traveled the states of Illinois and 
western Kentucky it has been his privilege 
and pleasure to associate himself with 
many owners and operators, to whom it 
has been possible for him to be of personal 
and valuable service in many ways, a fact 
that has earned for him a reputation for 
honesty and integrity. Mr. Johnson en- 
listed as a private in the National Army, 
Sept. 15. Within two weeks thereafter he 
was appointed Acting Corporal and 30 days 
later received his second advance. He is 
now Sergeant of Company C, 343d Infan- 


try, located at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 
He will give a good account of himself 
when he gets “Over There.” 
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Joseph Greason, 81 years old, president 
of Greason, Son & Dalzell, and a former 
president of the Brooklyn Coal Exchange, 
died at his home in Brooklyn, on Novy. 28 
from the ailments of old age. Mr. Greason 
was a resident of Brooklyn for about 
45 years and prior to entering the coal 
business was a wholesale druggist in Man- 
hattan. 


Frederick E. Saward, editor of ‘The Coal 
Trade Journal,’ died Dec. 4 at his home, 


64 W. 77th St., New York City. The de- 
ceased was born in Gravesend, near Lon- 
don, England, on May 12, 1846, and had 


resided in New York since he was 7 years 


of age. Mr. Saward, who was well known 
to the coal industry, founded “The Coal 
Trade Journal’ on Apr. 21, 1869, and at 


one time was in the coal business in Brook- 
lyn. He was a member of the American 
Trade Press Association. and was its presi- 
dent for one term. 


P. J. Rogers, president of the board of 
convict inspectors of Alabama, died at his 
home in Ensley, a suburb of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Nov. 30, after an illness of about 
three weeks. Mr. Rogers was 62 years of 
age and had been in bad health for a 
number of years, suffering from a heart 
affliction. Mr. Rogers was at one time 
superintendent of the Pratt City Division 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
during the greater portion of which time 
state and county convicts were employed 
in producing coal at these mines. Mr. 
Rogers was especially proficient in the 
working and management of this class of 
labor. 
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PI 


“Annual Report of the Department of 
Mines of New South Wales for the Year 
1916.” Illustrated, 213 pp., 83 x13 in. 


pa ppre sed Electric Lamps for Miners.” 
By H. H. Clark and lL. C. Ilsley. _Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Bulletin 131. Illustrated, 59 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Absorption of Methane and Other Gases 
by Coal.” By S. H. Katz. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 147. Unillustrated, 22 pp., 53x 9 in. 

“The Determination of Moisture in 
Coke.” By A. C. Fieldner and W. A. Sel- 
vig. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Technical paper 148. Unillustrated, 
L2.pp., 5s xeon 


“The Clays of the Piedmont Province, 


Virginia.” By H. Ries and R. E. Somers. 
Virginia Geological Survey, University of 
Virginia. Bulletin No. XIII. Illustrated, 


85° pp, 7x 10am: 
“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 


ties in the United States, July, 1917.” 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines.  Unillus- 


trated, 27 pp., 53x 9 in. 


“Men Who Received Bureau of Mines 
Certificates of Mine Rescue Training—July 
1, 1914, to June 30, 1916.” Compiled by D. 


J. Parker. Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines. Technical Paper 167. Unil- 
lustrated, 66 pp., 53x 9 in. 

UU 


Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Coking Furnace. . Stone, Chicago, 
Til, 1,243°776,) Oct.eas, 1917: Filed) June 
23, 1915. Serial No. 35, 


Controlling Valve Mechanism for Fur- 
nace Stokers. G. W. Wood, Camden, N.. J., 
1,243,237. Oct Geaaeal 7: Filed Jan. 8, 
1917. Serial No. 141,228. 


Means for Automatically Opening Mine 


Doors. A. M. and J. O. Hooper, Pittsburg, 
Kan.) 122420905 Oct.29, 1917.  Riledawuly 
5, 1917. Serial No. 178,809. 

Dump Car. J. O. Neikirk, assignor to 
Rodger Ballast Car Co., a corporation of 
Maine, 1,242,226. Oct. 9, 1917. Filed July 
15, 1916. Serial No. 109,568. 

Automatic Stoker. Jo Ro Horvane; as- 
signor to Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, 


Mich., 1,243,055. Oct. 16, 1917. -Filed Nov. 


11, 1914. Serial No. 871,480. 


Furnace. H. A. Poppenhausen, assignor 
to Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, 


ind., 1,243,868: Oct. 23, 1917. Filed Dee. 
6, 1916. Serial No. 135,467. 

Mining Machine. C. E. Davis, assignor 
to Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill... 1,244,178, (Oet.' 23, 1917. Wiled May 
25, 1914. Serial No. 840,652. 


A. P. Strong, as- 


Ash-Conveying System. 
East 


signor to Green Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Ind., 1,243,893. Octy wanton 
Filed Mar. 6, 1917. Serial No. 152,638. 
Automatic Furnace Stoker. G. A: 
s<ohont, assignor to Kersto Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill), 1,243,186. Oct iG Lon 
Filed Feb. 25, 1916. Serial No. 80,358. 
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Construction and Development 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The Brookside-Pratt 
Mining Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $20,000 to $300,000. 

Binghamton, N. Y. — The Blanchard- 
Bunnell Coal Co., has filed notice of an 
increase in its capitalization from $10,- 
000 to $50,000, for expansion. 

Gary, Ky.—The United States Coal and 
Coke Co., which several months ago pur- 
chased 20,000 acres of coking coal lands, 
has completed a large part of its develop- 
ment work. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The Buck Run Coal Co. 
has inaugurated operation in its new coal 
breaker, construction of which was recently 
completed, and which replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—The Port Reading 
Railroad Co. has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a new coal elevator and 
suspended coal bunker at Port Reading, at 
a cost of $13,686. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Rochester Railway 
and Light Co. has awarded a contract to 
the Turner Construction Co., 242 Madison 
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Ave., New York, for the construction of 
hoe bunkers at its plant, to cost about 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. has awarded a contract to the 
Roberts-Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill., for the 
construction of a new coal pocket at its 
works at Erie Ave. and Lawrence Street. 
The structure will be of concrete and steel 
and cost about $170,000. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Buckeye Coal and 
Railway Co. has opened three new mines, 
out of a proposed group of eight, which 
are located on _a four-mile spur, which is 
being completed in the Bailey Run district 
of the Hocking Valley. It is expected to 
have all of the eight mines loading within 
a short time. 


Providence, Ky.—The Wynn Coal Co., 
incorporated with $20,000 capital by D. B. 
Baker, T. M. Maker, John D. Wynn and 
others, has started an opening on a 50-acre 
tract east of town. The operation will be a 
slope mine and work the No. 11 strata. A 
spur track will connect with the Louisville 
& Nashville. 


Mauch Chunk, Penn.—M. A. Butler and 
N. D. Cortright, who have leased the 
Switchback R.R., have also leased the old 
DeReamer mine, on Mt. Pleagah Mountain, 
along the above railway, and will shortly re- 
sume operations. The mine was abandoned 
some years ago and contains a large vein 
of excellent coal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Coke and 
Chemical Co., a subsidiary to the American 
Coke and Chemical Co., of Chicago, will 
build a coke plant to cost more than $1,- 
00,000. The exact location of the plant 
has not yet been selected. L. E. Fischer, 
formerly general manager of the Illinois 
Traction Co., will be in charge of the plant. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Central Alabama 
Coal Co., with a capital stock of $350,000. 
The new company will take over the prop- 
erties of the Central Coal Co., which has 
developed mines at Kimberly, in the north- 
cr~ Mart. of Jefferson County, andiaiteis 
stated will acquire other valuable unde- 
veloped coal properties in central Alabama. 

Falk is president; L. Schulhoefer, 
vice president; J. P. Pearson, secretary- 
treasurer. Sydney J. Bowie and L. H. 
Miller are directors in addition to the 
above. 

Henderson, Ky.—Three new coal mines 
are being opened in this (Henderson) 
county. The Pittsburg Mining Co. is open- 
ing a shaft a mile east of Baskett to pro- 
duce 1100 tons a day by the first of the 
year. Harry Jennings and associates are 
installing hoisting machinery in a 76-ft. 
shaft two miles east of Baskett, where a 
vein 4 ft. 2 in. thick has been opened. 
Hayes & Co. are opening the third mine 
and will have it producing by the first 
of the year. The three developments will 
ca 1500 tons a day to the county’s out- 
put. 
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Madison, Wis.—The Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission recently authorized an advance 
of freight rates for one year on coal, the 
average being about 8c. a ton. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—The Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission has issued a re- 
quest to coal operators and jobbers to elimi- 
nate the reconsignment of coal in cars. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Asbestos Pro- 
tected Metal Co. announces that it is now 
represented in the State of Georgia by 
J. F. Schofield’s Sons Co., located at Macon. 


Grafton, W. Va.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Grafton (W. Va.) Coal 
Operators’ Association has been changed 
from the third Thursday to the first Thurs- 
day in each month. 


Winchester, Ky.—The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. has announced a re- 
duction of 10c. on the ton of rates on coal 
from mines to central Kentucky points. 
The decrease is effective Jan. 1. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Retail Coal Decl- 
ers’ Association, of Lexington, organized 
at the recommendation of Fuel Administra- 
tion officials, has established a rule that 
all retail coal sales shall hereafter be on 
a cash basis. 


Nashville, Tenn.—All trains of the Ten- 
nessee Central operating on the western 
division of the road will be equipped with 
wood-burning apparatus, according to an- 
nouncement of H. W. Stanley, receiver of 
the company. 


December 8, 1917 


Baltimore, Md.—A. W. Calloway, presi- 
dent of the Davis Coal and Coke Co.. Conti- 
nental Building, announces the appointment 
of Karl L. Grebenstein as purchasing agent 
for the company, with headquarters at 
Cumberland, Md. 


Louisville, Ky.—In conformity with in- 
structions from Washington, Kentucky Fuel 
Administrator Wiley B. Bryan, on Nov. 30, 
advised Kentucky operators to give prefer- 
ence to loading domestic coal. The purpose 
is to relieve the coal shortage in Kentucky. 


Norton, Va.—The Virginia Coal Sales 
Co., H. P. May, manager, has moved its 
offices to the new Bandy & Hamilton Build- 
ing, opposite the Federal Building. This 
company is shipping from 40 to 60 cars of 
on coal and about 25 cars of coke per 

ay. 

St. Louis, Mo.—W. J. Jenkins, president 
of the Union Fuel Co., has announced the 
appointment of C. W. Swingley, formerly 
of the Consolidated Coal Co., as general 
manager of the Union Fuel Co., vice H. W. 
Salmon, Jr., who has resigned to engage in 
the jobbing business. 


Columbus, Ohio—Mayor Karb is out with 
a request that all residents of the city 
economize in the use of water in order to 
conserve coal. The city water pumping 
station uses about 10,500 tons of coal year- 
ly, and it is the desire to cut this amount 
by 1000 tons at least. 


Washington, D. C.—The Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co. and the Ontario & 
Western R.R. have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
increase water rates on anthracite to New 
England by varying amounts, ranging from 
25 to 50c. per gross ton. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coal and Coke Co., of West Virginia, has 
removed to the Federal Courts the suit 
brought against it by the Reliance Coal ana 
Coke Co., of Cincinnati, alleging failure to 
comply with a contract to furnish coal, and 
asking damages of $35,228.59. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Mechanic Institute. 


has opened a new five weeks’ course for 
the instruction of engineers and firemen 
in the conservation of coal without cur- 
tailing production. The attendance at the 
opening session was phenomenal, nearly 
every industry in the city being represented. 


Columbus, Ohio — Coal mine owners in 
Ohio have been informed of the appoint- 
ment of Jasper S. Kinslow, as inspector 
to enforce the new Federal law requiring 
the licensing of all users of high explosives. 
The codperation of state, county and mu- 
nicipal police officials is asked by the Fed- 
eral authorities to help enforce the law. 


Cresson, Penn.—Soft-coal shipments on 
the Pennsylvania R.R. are breaking all pre- 
vious records. The daily record of cars 
handled out of these yards has varied from 
2100 to 2900. Every effort is being made 
to relieve the coal shortage at industrial 
plants in the east. The scarcity of cars 
is showing a decrease as stored equipment 
is being released on an average of 100 cars 
daily. 


Baltimore, Md.—The C. D. Pruden Co., 
manufacturer of ‘Prudential’ portable gal- 
vanized steel buildings, Underwriter’s hol- 
low metal windows, Kalamein doors and 
windows, with main office and factory at 
Baltimore, Md., opened on Dec. 1, 1917, a 
general sales office for its products at 
rooms 806-807 Wallace Building, 56-58 Pine 
St., New York City. The office will be in 
charge of Leigh Pruden, vice-president of 
the company. 


Herrin, Ill.—A recent Government order 
prohibits the shipping of coal into a mining 
town from the mine in its vicinity. Con- 
sequently, all. the mining towns in the 
southern Illinois field have got to haul their 
ccal from the mine on the edge of the 
town. It is claimed that an unnecessary 
number of cars were being tied up, while 
communities far from the mining fields 
were in need of the coal that could be 
shipped in this equipment. 


Reading, Penn.—G. Howard Bright, fuel 
administrator here, has named the following 
committee to assist him in his work: H. A. 
Acker, to have charge of the domestic fuel 
trade; Robert E. Brooke, Birdsboro: M. R. 
Strunk, Boyertown; John I. Sallade, Wo- 
melsdorf; Robert S. Loose, Hamburg. Mr. 
Bright will give his personal attention to 
the bituminous trade. The coal situation 
is serious but by no means hopeless in 
Reading, according to Mr. Bright. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The wagon miners of 
Jefferson County claim that under the rul- 
ing of Mr. Garfield, the Government does 
not make any allowance for hauling charges 
from mines to railroads; they contend, also, 
that the output could be greatly increased 
if a proper allowance were made for this 
item. A delegation will appear before the 
next meeting of the Jefferson County Fuel 
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Administration Board and ask that defi- 
nite action be taken to regulate hauling 
charges. 

Columbus, Ohio—Secretary B.. F. Nigh, 
of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Associ- 
ation, is sending out blanks to all of the 
members of the association asking informa- 
tion on slow shipments of coal cars. The 
blanks ask for the car number, date of 
shipment, shipping point, kind of coal, ship- 
per, consignee, destination, route and other 
information. It is planned to have this in- 
formation ready in case there are charges 
that shippers and receivers held up cars 
unreasonably. 


York, Penn.—Robert E. Gephart, fuel 
administrator of York County, has selected 
these business men to codperate with him: 
Gordon E, Campbell, president and general 
manager of the York Railways Co.; E. W. 


Gardner, purchasing agent of the York 
Manufacturing Co.; Max Grumbacher, 
proprietor of the Bon-Ton Department 


Store, this city: R. P. Hilton, treasurer 
and manager of the Susquehanna Casting 
Co., Wrightsville, and Paul Winebrenner, a 
banker and manufacturer of Hanover. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—Another new record 
for coal consumption between Altoona and 
Harrisburg was hung up on Nov. 27. In 
making the run with an all-steel passenger 
train, 180 shovelfuls of coal were used. 
This record was made with a number of 
officials and special-duty men looking on, 
and will be used in the campaign by the 
Pennsylvania R.R. for the conservation of 
coal. The total number of pounds of coal 
used was 3060. This trip usually required 
371 shovels of coal, averaging 17 lb. each. 


Toledo, Ohio—Loadings at the Toledo 
docks of various railroads during the week 
ending Nov. 30 were quite active, when the 
congested condition of the railroads is ta- 
ken into consideration. The Hocking Val- 
ley docks loaded 122,000 tons during the 
week aS compared with 129,000 tons the 
previous week. The total loaded by these 
docks since the opening of navigation is 
4,651,861 tons. The Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral docks handled 64,000 tons as compared 
with 61,000 tons the previous week. The 
total handled since the opening of naviga- 
tion is 2,291,761 tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—E. D. Leach, assistant 
State Fuel Administrator, gave out the 
statement on Monday of last week that 
when the proposed Government coal pool 
in Ohio is put in operation those plants 
which have wasteful burning facilities and 
refuse to make repairs as directed will be 
limited in the amount of fuel they can get. 
A number of instances of flagrant waste- 
fulness is cited. The Administration’s com- 
bustion engineer found one water-works 
plant that was burning about twice the 
amount of coal it should because of equip- 
ment that needed overhauling. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Polar Wave Fuel 
Co. is spending $100,000 to equip itself for 
taking advantage of the municipal free 
bridge. A coal-storage station is being 
constructed at the east end of the bridge 
and a fleet of 15 motor trucks is to be 
used for hauling it across the river and 
distributing it in the downtown district. 
The East St. Louis station will be equipped 
with overhead hoppers, into which the coal 
will be dumped direct from the cars. The 
motor trucks will drive under the hoppers 
and be loaded by the dumping process. 
Delivery will be made direct to such plants 
as are equipped to receive coal by dump- 
unloading. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—At a meeting of coal 
operators and transportation officials, held 
at the Hotel Sinton, to discuss the proposed 
pooling arrangement with reference to Cin- 
cinnati, it was decided that in view of the 
peculiar ‘situation of the city, especially 
with reference to the fact that all coal- 
carrying lines must cross the Ohio River 
to enter the city, pooling would be of no 
advantage. The receipt of a considerable 
amount of coal by river was also a factor 
which would not be helped or otherwise 
favorably affected by pooling, the object of 
which is to eliminate unnecessary switch- 
ing and otherwise to facilitate the move- 
ment of coal. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Coal-wagon drivers 
must go on the “water wagon” during 
working hours. The Government has put 
them. there, and they must stay there from 
6am to pm. <Any saloonkeeper who 
sells a coal-wagon driver liquor of any de- 
scription between these hours will clash 
with an_order put out on Novy. 28 by F. A. 
Lewis, Philadelphia coal controller, whose 
power is backed by all the machinery of 
the Government. ‘The order grew out of 
the increasing acquaintance exhibited by 
drivers for the suds. Numerous complaints 
coming to the headquarters of the city coal 
committee had it that too many drivers 
were arriving at consumers’ homes loaded 
with more than goal. 
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Youngstown, Ohio—The fuel situation in 
the Mahoning Valley has reached a seri- 
ous stage, in view of the inability of the 
several large steel and iron plants to oper- 
ate without an immediate increase in the 
supply, and assurance of regular receipts 
hereafter. Several plants have already 
been compelled to curtail their operations 
on account of lack of fuel, and Government 
work will suffer seriously unless the situ- 
ation receives prompt relief. Washington 
authorities have been urgently requested 
to take some steps, if, possible, to see that 
the furnaces are supplied with the fuel 
essential to their operation, in order to 
prevent interruption to the supplies of steel 
vital to the nation’s war work. 


Norristown, Penn.—The coal Shortage is 
seriously affecting the Conshohocken Iron 
and Steel mills. While the mills are rushed 
with orders, it is impossible to work at full 
capacity owing to the scarcity of coal. This 
week the Schuylkill Iron Works began cut- 
ting down its shifts. At the steel plant the 
reserve coal supply is being used and the 
mills are operating but five days a week. 
The coal shipments received are wholly in- 
sufficient for the needs of the mills and the 
reserve piles will soon be consumed unless 
more comes quickly. At the steel plant 
three openhearth — furnaces have’ been 
equipped with oil burners and other fur- 
naces are being similarly equipped as fast 
as the work can be carried on. 


Scranton, Penn.—The recent repair work 
on Luzerne St. cost in the neighborhood of 
$1000, all of which was borne by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Coy, 
following an agreement entered into with 
the company by the city. The city has 
received from the same company $1200, the 
sum expended on repair work to sewers in 
South Seranton which were wrecked by a 
mine cave. For a long while the city has 
been made to feel the burden of repairing 
streets damaged by mine caves. Lately, 
however, through various conferences, the 
coal companies operating within the city 
limits have seen fit to inform the city that 
they will repair whatever damage is done 
the streets by surface subsidence. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Fuel Administrator 
Crossley is completing a workable plan for 
fixing the retail price of coal all over the 


State, in place of the cumbersome plan 
announced by Dr. Garfield. A separate 
schedule is to be made for every village, 


town and city. With the mine and freight 
cost as the basis, a fixed charge for de. 
livery and the retailer’s profit, county fuel 
committees are gathering data on freight 
rates. When the data are compiled, each 
local dealer will be required to place con- 
spicuously in his office rate cards showing 
Where he purchases his coal and at what 
price, the freight rate and the margin al- 
lowed for delivery and profit. It was found 
Impossible to put Dr. Garfield’s plan, basea 
on the 1915 profits, into operation, because 
of the imperfect bookkeeping of many of 
the retailers. : 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cost of maintaining 
a coal-delivery team is $10.522 a day, ac- 
cording to an estimating committee of the 
Coal Haulers’ Service Exchange. The 
items are as follows: Feed. $1.82; shoeing, 
40c.; upkeep of wagon, 50c.; bedding for 
team, 3c.; harness repairs, 10¢c.; liability 
insurance, 5c. ; veterinary attendance, 8c.; 
wagon license, 0.0166c.; water for drinking 
and washing, 2¢c.; horse depreciation, fig- 
uring the value of each horse at $200 and 
the average life of service at 5 years, 2iGe. 
stableman, 35c.; tools, 5ce.: superintendent, 
58e.; stable rent, 30c.; fire insurance, 4¢c.; 
personal tax, 0.48¢.: interest on investment 
at 6 per cent., 0.1944¢c.; 20 per cent. extra 
equipment, 0.7005c. This makes a total of 
$5.4995, but it is estimated that 30 per 
cent. loss of time brings it up to $7.856, and 
the driver’s wage of $2.666 brings the total 
to $10.522. 


Wheeling; W. Va. — At a meeting at- 
tended by Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentatives and coal men from a number of 
Ohio River cities, including, besides Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati, Parkersburg and Charles- 
ton, plans were defined for the organization 
of a corporation to build and operate 
river steamers and otherwise facilitate a 
revival of river traffic, for the purpose of 
relieving pressure on the railroads. The 
Wheeling company is to be capitalized at 
$500,000, one-fourth of which was sub- 
scribed at the meeting. © Other cities will 
be permitted to subscribe to the stock in 
various proportions. The committee in 
charge of the plan is headed by Johnson 
C. McKinley, a coal operator. “A similar 
company is to be formed at Huntington, 
W. Va., to operate a boat line between 
Huntington and Cincinnati, the Wheeling 
company, it is understood, being intended 
to operate chiefly on the upper Ohio, be- 
tween Pittsburg and Wheeling. 
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GENERAL 


Demand still exceeds 
allowed to anthracite producers imme- 
diately affects retail prices. Transporta- 
tion the biggest problem of the industry. 


Anthracite—The production of anthracite 
during the past week was as heavy as coula 
be logically expected under the circum- 
stances. For the first time in the history 
of the industry the operators were able to 
induce their employees to work on Thurs. 
day, Thanksgiving day. It was, of course, 
impossible to induce all employees to work, 
but a sufficient number answered the call 
of their country to enable many collieries 
throughout the region to operate to almost 
full capacity. This is in many respects a 
pointed answer to those who have recently, 
in certain publications of the country, taken 
the opportunity of maligning the coal in- 
dustry on the ground of a lack of patriot- 
ism. An advance of 35c. per ton on the 
domestic sizes of anthracite was recently 


REVIEW 
supply. Advance 


granted by the Coal Administration. This 
advance was to cover certain increases in 
wages made to the mine workers. It of 
course immediately affected the _ retail 


prices of this fuel throughout the country. 
While conditions in the anthracite trade are 
still unsatisfactory and to a considerable 
degree strained, yet the stress is perhaps 
not quite as great this week as it has been 
during some weeks in the past. If the 
United States Congress acts upon the 
recommendation of the President contained 
in his recent address to that body and 
declares war upon Austria-Hungary, with 
the internment on unnaturalized citizens 
of that monarchy, it may to a decided de- 
gree adversely affect the production of 
anthracite. Anthracite mine workers are 
to a large extent foreign born and it has 
been estimated that nearly one-quarter oY 
their number owe or have owed allegiance 
to Austria-Hungary. 


Bituminous—Transportation still remains 
the big problem confronting the fuel indus- 
try of the land. During the past week the 
supply of cars to the mines throughout the 
bituminous regions, has, almost without 
exception, been well below requirements. 
The working of one to four days per week 
throughout the mining regions is neither 
conducive to a large output of coal nor to 
happiness and contentment among the min- 
ers. In the Pittsburgh region several blast 
furnaces have been obliged to shut down in 
addition to those already out of operation 
on account of lack of fuel. With the clos- 
ing of Lake navigation and the coming of 
winter, it is anticipated that a considerable 
number of locomotives and cars which have 
been used for the transportation of iron ore 
in the Northwest may be transferred to 
the coal regions to help out a lack of motive 
power and rolling stock there. It is esti- 
mated that something like 450 locomotives 


might be transferred from the Lake Superior ° 


region for this purpose during the coming 
winter. While this would hardly be an 
adequate supply to relieve the present 
searcity of motive power, it will doubtless 
help to a considerable degree. The pooling 
of the coal of the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia regions and the avoidance of cross- 
movements of coal will also do much to 
relieve the situation. 


Lake Trade—The shipment of coal over 
the Great Lakes is drawing to a close. 
Freight rates by this route are also in- 
creasing. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite slows down due 
to the mild weather. Reactionary tenden- 
cies in bituminous, though no important 
recessions. Closing of Lake trade causes 
no increase in supplies. Better car supply 
in the Middle West. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


A slight decrease marked the production 
of bituminous coal during the week ended 
Nov. 24. The total production of soft coal 
(including lignite and coal made into coke) 
is estimated at 11,260,490 net tons, an aver- 
age per working day of 1,876,748 tons. This 
was 0.6 per cent. less than the output dur- 
ing the preceding week. It is encouraging 
to note, however, that the week’s produc- 
tion exceeded that of the week ending Nov. 
10 by 1.4 per cent. The bituminous pro- 
duction thus remains higher than at any 
time since early July. 


The total production of beehive coke is 
estimated at 656,093 net tons, an average 
per working day of 109,349 tons. 


Anthra- 
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cite shipments amounted to 42,936 cars, 
the highest mark attained since the week 
of September 1. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


_ District Nov. 3 Nov. 10 Nov. 17 Nov. 24 


Bituminous © ship- 
ments, 114roads. 192,419 199,205 201,787* 199,481} 


Anthracite — ship- 
ments, 9 roads.. 31,314 40,459 42,024* 42,936+ 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads.... 12,234 11,799 12,784* 13,4697 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision, 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—Pig-iron statistics for No- 
vember show an unexpected though very 
slight increase in the daily rate. For the 
30 days the total was 3,205,794 tons, or 
106,859 tons a day, against 3,303,038 tons 
in October, or 106,550 tons a day. So much 
had been made of the banking down of 
furnaces at Youngstown last month, due to 
coke shortage, that a serious falling off was 
looked for. But other districts made up the 
loss which turned out to be only about 10 
per cent. from the Youngstown output of 
October. 


Bradstreets—Scarcity, actual or impend- 
ing, is still the most commonly met with 
word in the trade reports, and car, labor, 
coal, food and raw material supplies pre- 
sent many problems as the winter season 
opens. This, too, despite a perceptible slow- 
ing down in what are termed nonessential 
lines and price levels unequaled for gener- 
ations. Basic trade conditions are not 
greatly changed; but Government pur- 
chases are on an enormous scale, and civil- 
ian wants are still subordinated to national 
necessities. 


The Dry Goods Economist—Thanksgiv- 
ing week, always considered as the real 
beginning of the holiday-selling season, 
opened with clear skies and lower tempera- 
ture. AS a consequence, retail stores in 
many centers were well filled and business 
—especially in stores whose customers are 
largely wage earners—was particularly 
good. <A noticeable feature of the selling 
is the apparent preference for useful arti- 
cles for gift purposes. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Transactions in the Boston wool market 
have not aggregated large volume durin 
the week under review. The market al- 
though quiet has remained strong. Still 
more advanced quotations are predicted for 
cotton than have been reached yet. Mills 
have, been calling some cotton and there 
has heen little desire to sell. While present 
conditions remain so favorable to the 
holder of cotton no reason for declines is 
seen. 


Marshall Field & Co.-—The current whole- 
sale distribution of dry goods for the week 
is ahead of the heavy volume of the same 
period a year ago. The total volume of 
road sales for both immediate and future 
deliveries has been in excess of the corre- 
spon¥ling week in 1916. Merchants have 
been in the market in about the same num- 
bers. The market on domestic cotton con- 
tinues strong. Collections are excellent. 
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BOSTON 
Plenty of coal statements, but no im- 
provement in_ receipts. Situation much 
muddled, No apparent developments on 


all-rail priority for New England. Tide- 
water loading congestion worse than ever, 
especially at Hampton Roads. Request for 
more tugs shows better understanding of 
New England _ situation. Suspension of 
Northwest priority order may help, but 
outlook discouraging. Anthracite receipts 
light. 


Bituminous—Current developments are 
extremely hard to follow. Many “state- 
ments” are issued that are eonflicting, so 
far as practical effect is concerned, but out 
of the maze it is apparent that the fuel 
authorities are gradually coming to the be- 
lief that this territory, or such of it as is 
accessible to Tidewater, should be served 
by coastwise shipments. <A _ shift at this 
time is much more complicated, however. 
than formerly, because the great bulk of 
steam-coal receipts in this market in nor- 
mal times has come from Hampton Roads. 
and the loading facilities there are more 
and more being occupied with the heavily 
increasing requirements of the Government. 

If there is to be any speeding up of bi- 
tuminous for delivery in this direction 
manifestly it must come via Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. The supply of 
bottoms available for Hampton Roads load- 
ing can only be increased by better loading 
dispatch, while at Philadelphia and New 
York there is quite an amount of barge 
tonnage which does not go south of the 
Delaware and yet is in excess of demand 
because there is not the coal to load. With 
railroads over-burdened, and barges lying 
idle, it almost seems as if some better co- 
ordination could be effected. 

To say the present situation is muddled 
is putting it mildly. There was general 
expectation that some kind of real relief 
would be ordered for this section when 
priority for the Northwest was suspended. 
It transpires now, however, that other coms 
modities besides coal are in line for priority, 
and about the only advice New England 
gets is to buy wood. 

The pooling arrangement is reported to 
be working poorly at Hampton Roads. The 
difficulty appears to be that coal is often 
not on hand at the piers for dumping, and 
the confusion is the subject of bitter com- 
plaint. It is not easy to see, under such 
circumstances, how the movement to New 
England can be much accelerated from 
Hampton Roads. 

The announcement of the operating com- 
mittee of the Railroad War Board that 
more sea-going tugs would be asked for to 
move boats to New England gives a little 
encouragement to the trade, for it shows a 
better understanding of the difficulties. ‘“‘The 
Navy Department has commandeered 25 per 
cent. of the sea-going tugs owned by the 
Reading Railway,’ says the committee 
statement, ‘which has caused congestion 
on rail lines due to the inability to move 
coal through all-rail routes.” This is what 
men in the coal trade tried to make plain 
to the authorities many months ago, but 
now that there is like congestion at the 
southern loading piers the situation will be 
extremely hard to remedy unless some- 
thing really comprehensive is done. 

Along with other large consumers the 
railroads are running on relatively small 
margins of fuel. On Nov. 26 Washington 
ordered all mines supplying the New Haven 
and the Central New England to give pref- 
erence to the contract requirements of these 
railroads over all other shipments except 
where coal is diverted by direct requisition 
of the Fuel Administration. Other impera~ 
tive needs are being dealt with in various 
classifications of ‘essential industry.” 

In spite of all the unfavorable signs there 
are_ still those who hope that the close 
of Lake navigation will mean, better ship- 
ments all-rail. At this writing, no im- 
provement is noticeable, and consumers are 
at a loss which way to turn. 

Small lots continue to be sold inland 
from rehandling plants at Providence, Bos- 
ton, and Portland, but every inquiry is 
serutinized and the applicant made to show 
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an emergency need for fuel. Prices for 
such supplies vary from time to time ac- 
cording to steamer demurrage and other 
variable elements in the cost. At Provi- 
dence around $7.75 has been quoted per 
gross ton while at Boston sales are made 
at $8.25 per net ton or $9.24 gross. Such 
rehandling plants are those that are now 
classified as retailers. Factors who do not 
physically handle coal over a wharf of 
their own are obliged to conform to the 
rulings of the Fuel Administration with 
regard to price. 

All-rail deliveries show a 
ing up and all kinds of industries are 
likely soon to be seriously embarrassed. 
In many places the smaller plants are bor- 
rowing from those who are more fortunate, 
but such accommodation cannot last. 


Anthracite—The 385c. advance granted by 
the President’s order, effective Dec. 1, is 
about the only news in this territory on 
domestic coal. It is another item to be 
considered by local fuel committees in 
passing upon retail prices, which now must 
certainly be advanced in cities like Bos- 
ton, where $9.50 is still the ruling price. 
Salem, Mass., retailers were authorized this 
week to charge on the basis of $9.75 per 
net ton, sidewalk delivery. 

No decision is as yet reported on rates 
in company-owned anthracite-carrying 
barges from New York to Boston and other 
New England ports. Some of these barges 
have been bringing coal at $1 from New 
York, while others were on a $1.75 rate. 
One dollar and twenty-five cents remains 
the Reading rate on anthracite from Phila- 
delphia. 

Several Boston retailers have yards bare 
of domestic sizes, and the same is true of 
many other localities. New Bedford, Mass., 
is one of the cities where local supply is 
almost nil, and there are ports along the 
coast of Maine where there is no coal. 
The Fuel Administration is trying to cope 
with these situations as they arise, but so 
many towns are so far in arrears that not 
much in the aggregate can be accomplished. 
The effort is being made, as in bituminous, 
to take from the few dealers who have a 
surplus and give to those in distress. 


marked slow- 


NEW YORK 

Larger shipments make no impression on 
the market and coal is still scarce. Bitu- 
minous conditions still bad and, although 
little is heard of plants closing for lack of 
fuel, many are extremely short of coal. 


If larger shipments have been received 
here they have made no impression in the 
demand, which to all appearances continues 
as heavy as at any time during the past 
few months. Dealers are as short of coal 
as they can be, while the retailers are as 
swamped with orders and with as little coal 
in their yards as at any time in the history 
of the trade excepting at strike periods. 

The granting of increases in wages to 
the mine workers and the permission given 
to the operators to add 35c. per ton to the 
price list fixed by President Walson on 
Aug. 23, and adjusted as to pea coal on 
Oct. 1, may or may not affect conditions. 
It is known that the mines are being oper- 
ated as near full time as possible, but as 
labor is short and the workers are said 
to be going into other industries where the 
pay is higher and the work more congenial, 
it is thought that with the increased pay 
those now at work in the mines might be 
induced to remain. 

Representatives of some of the companies 
here are loud in their praise of those miners 
who broke all traditions by going to their 
work on Thanksgiving Day. They said 
that the mine workers have demonstrated 
their willingness to do their bit in stimu- 
lating production and relieving the fuel 
situation. 

The request of Dr. Garfield that the oper- 
ators during the next 30 days give prefer- 
ence to industries essential to the country’s 
war program, “domestic requirements” and 
“public utilities’ ought to have some bear- 
ing on the situation. Coal is badly needed 
and unless something is done to comply 
with the requests of the local dealers for 
a bigger supply, there is likely to be con- 
vd ee suffering when cold weather sets 


n. 

Coal for the peddlers which is now in 
the hands of a committee, is said to be 
more evenly divided and the poorer resi- 
dents are said to find it easier to get fuel. 
However, there are dealers in the poorer 
sections of Manhattan who claim to have 
no coal in their yards. 

Retail dealers are swarming the whole- 
sale offices but fail to find supplies. In 
some sections of the _ greater city civic 
organizations have undertaken to _ furnish 
eoal for the residents of the neighborhood, 
while in other sections the fuel adminis- 
trators are being appealed to with consider- 
able success. 


COAL AGE 


Some dealers believe the situation so far 
as it relates to the domestic coals will im- 
prove within the next few weeks, but they 
do not expect much change in steam coal 
conditions which are serious. 

Quotations for buckwheat No. 1, rice and 
barley do not vary greatly from last week 
but these do not indicate the true state of 
the market as there is practically no buck- 
wheat or rice to be picked up while the 
supply of barley is short. 

President Wilson’s order increasing the 
mine prices for the domestic coals was 
put into effect by the producers on Mon- 
day and Tuesday following a _ meeting 
of operators held in this city on Mon- 
day. On the previous day some of the 
sellers of individual coal were said to be 
quoting the new prices, but it was not un- 
til after the announcement of the oper- 
ators that they had put into effect the ins 
crease and had also accepted the terms 


fixed by Dr. Garfield, the fuel adminis- 
trator, in connection with the increased 
wage scale did the advanced price become 
general. 


The retail dealers in most cases increased 
their prices, which now range from $8.75 
to $9 for egg, stove and chestnut. 

With the declaration of war on Austria- 
Hungary as recommended by President 
Wilson in his address to Congress on Tues- 
day the operators may have to meet a 
further labor shortage, as many Hun- 
garians are employed in and around the 
Ey some of whom may not be natural- 
ized. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b., 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken‘7...enue tee). 60:30 $7.05 
Bigg... naahe cae 6.20 6.95 
Stove... ¢2cce ae cmareteee, 0.45 7.20 
Chestnutien -wassteee 01.009 7.30 
Pea. ae ME SS oe | RS ae) 5.80 
Buek..\03:c oh ee eae 3.95@4. 65 5.50@6.00 
Ries. ksieeeeee wee = 3.40@3. 60 4.50@4.75 
Barleyiswiasoe ee tes 2.90@3.15 3.00@3.20 
Boiler... . Seer 193.40 0 ees cas 
Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 


per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—Conditions could hardly be 
worse. Sales of spot coal are seldom heard 
of and operators are hardly able to give 
full contract requirements. 

There has not been any noticeable im- 
provement in car supply notwithstanding 
the cancellation of the Lake priority order 
which it was expected would improve con- 
ditions. The success or failure of the fuel 
administrators’ efforts to relieve the situa- 
tion in New England cannot yet be judged 
but there are numerous buyers constantly 
on the ground here urging shipments. The 
work of relief is expected to be helped by 
the request of Dr. Garfield to operators 
urging preference to shipments for the next 
30 days. 

The efforts of the National Fuel Adminis- 
tration to conserve fuel by a reduction of 
schedules on surface and elevated lines 
and by a reduction in the use of electricity 
for heating purposes, have been met by 
the Public Service Commission of this dis- 
trict, with a statement that as New York 
City is spending, in conjunction with private 
traction companies, $350,000,000 a year to 


relieve congested transit conditions, the 
situation is such as to require additional 
facilities rather than a reduction in the 


use of present facilities. 

While not much is heard of plants being 
closed down because of the lack of fuel, 
several are on the verge of being without 
coal. Middlemen here are anxiously await- 
ing an order giving this market the pref- 
erence in shipments. So far as buyers are 
concerned some are applying directly to the 
Fuel Administrators for coal saying they 
must obtain it for immediate use. 

Smithing coal is being quoted 
from $4 to $4.50 per ton. 


here at 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite circular price increase. Rul- 
ing on contracts real surprise. Coal con- 
sumers almost in a panic despite heavier 
shipments. Government coal needs cause 
confusion. Increased wages for wagon 
drivers. Bituminous car supply unimproved. 
Railroads making strong efforts. Request 
to continue Lake shipments. Many con- 
tracts expire Jan. 1. 


Anthracite—The new price order handed 
down by the President, increasing the price 
of coal 35c. at the mines, was the out- 
standing feature of the market this week. 
There seemed to be a general impression 
that an increase would be granted and most 
interests felt that the full amount asked— 
45e. per ton—would be allowed. 
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_ An interesting feature of the latest order 
is the prohibition against raising the price 
of coal furnished on contracts which con- 
tain a clause providing against this con- 
tingency. This applies mostly to steam 
sizes, as it is rare for the, companies to 
make contracts on prepared sizes. It can 
be said that such an edict was entirely 
unexpected among the operators and has 
caused considerable comment. Most of the 


larger companies are heavily contracted 
on steam sizes, although some of the in- 
dividual operators have less than usual 


under contract and it looks as though these 
concerns will take advantage of the situa- 
tion by making an advance on the steam 
grades. 

As the Government heretofore has not 
attempted the regulation of prices on steam 
coal this latest ruling on contracts brings 
at least partial regulation and it would 
not be at all surprising that a further 
order will be issued fixing a limit on all 
steam grades sold on a spot basis, as 
many of the contracts now in effect will 
expire on Apr. Another interesting 
phase of the order is the statement that 
the Fuel Administration will order a re- 
duction on Apr. 1, in conformity with the 
usual practice of the operating companies. 
This has already caused much speculation 
as to the amount of the reduction—whether 
it will be the usual 50c.; certainly it will 
not be less and it may even be more.__ 

Unquestionably too much publicity has 
been given to the coa! scarcity just at a 
time when unusual efforts were being made, 
both by the shippers and the railroads, to 
relieve conditions. Heavier shipments than 
for some time have been made, but just 
as they were arriving the demand became 
so excessive it was impossible in all cases 
to place the coal where it would do the 
mest good. This was further accentuated 
by the arrival of freezing weather, with 
some little snow. 

The Coal Committee has also had similar 
experiences. The chairman had agreed that 
to all who called with a physician’s certifi- 
cate stating there was sickness in a home 
and no coal a red card would be issued 
directing the nearest dealer to deliver a ton 
of coal. Hither there was an _ unusual 
amount of sickness or there are a lot of 
unscrupulous doctors, because the offices of 
the committee were besieged with people 
holding certificates. The police had to be 
called to clear the place and the system 
of relief collapsed on account of the medical 
men failing to grasp the importance of 
using care in issuing certificates. A modifi- 
cation has been instituted whereby physi- 
cians must call in person and certify to 
their own knowledge that there is no coal 
in the home of their patient. This stopped 
the rush and the first day about 15 red 
cards were issued in this manner. 

On the whole the situation, while serious, 
is much exaggerated because of newspaper 
exploitation of the shortage and as a conse- 
quence people with even a fair supply of 
coal are fearful for the cold months to 
come. A few more weeks’ shipment like the 
past two will go a long way toward reliev- 
ing the strain. We are firmly convinced if 
the public could be made to realize the 
true situation and the efforts being made 
in moving coal here, that the wild ordering 
of the past few weeks would immediately 
stop. 

Much of the present condition is due to 
lack of system in the placing of Govern- 
ment orders for coal, which are always 
given with instructions for immediate ship- 
ment. The Pennsylvania R.R. recently had 
several hundred loaded cars on hand in the 
city for the Government and in addition 
over 2245 cars of coal had to be dumped 
on the ground owing to the lack of vessels 
to load. Efforts will be made to have the 
Government modify its manner of ordering, 
so that shipments can be spread out over a 
longer time. 

The dealers are much pleased with the 
plan of the fuel committee to promote 
efficiency among their wagon drivers, The 
drivers apparently have too much money 
to spend for liquor and often abandon their 
teams or have to be relieved on the street. 

At the request of Doctor Garfield un- 
usual efforts were made by the officials of 
all mining companies to have their mines 
work on Thanksgiving Day. AS a conse- 
quence a large tonnage was turned out that 
day for the first time in the history of the 
region. The outlook for December is en- 
couraging owing to the cancellation of the 
priority order in favor of the Northwest, 
also the issuing of an order giving prefer- 
ence to the movement of coal and coke ears, 
both empty and loaded, to and from the 
mines. 

Dealers continue to call for any size or 
kind of coal and their December requisi- 
tions almost invariably read ‘‘Any quan- 
tity, size and kind.” They are an unhappy 
lot these days, with yards empty half the 
time, while overhead charges continue with 
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a constant cry of higher wages from their 
help. In the Kensington and Port Rich- 
mond districts the retail men have agreed 
with the drivers by allowing them an ad- 
vance of $3 a week, and the movement has 
now spread all over the city. 

Of the steam sizes the strong feature of 
the week was the greatly increased demand 
for culm, with a corresponding increase 
in price. Culm that a week ago brought 
from 50c. to 55¢c. is now averaging $1 tod 
$1.25 at the mines, and we have heard of 
a few sales at $1.50. Buckwheat, rice and 
barley are being held down close to the 
figures reported last week—$4, $3 and $2 
respectively. A peculiar condition of the 
steam trade seems to be that one of the 
large companies has a quite fair tonnage of 
barley which it has for sale for spot ship- 
ment. 


The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 


mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for tide are as follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken... $5990) $65055 Buck ..22 9200193540 
Regie 480 c GOs00e.Riceatmeae 2eOUE Jeo0 
Stover? 5 9060506555 = Boilers eae. 25 10eoes0 
Nutea 5:15 (6.40 » Barley.cs. 1802522105 
Peal. 3375. 4405 
Bituminous—Despite all efforts, the car 


supply continues to retard production. The 
railroad companies are known to be making 
strong efforts to improve conditions, but 
it cannot be said that the car allotment 
this week has been in excess of 40 per cent. 
in the most favored instances, and on an 
average has really been nearer 25 per cent. 
while some operations report an even lower 
proportion. This matter of car supply far 
overshadows that of price in the minds of 
the operators, and while they continue to 
insist that a more favorable price must be 
granted them, yet the major portion of 
their efforts are directed toward getting 
sufficient cars to allow their mines to reach 
the maximum of production. 

There is some intimation that shipments 
to the Northwest via Lake ports may be 
continued as long as the Lakes remain free 
of ice. It is understood that the shippers 
have requested the authorities to permit a 
continuance of shipments, and in the event 
that this is acceded to the local market 
cannot expect the usual relief caused by the 
cessation of Lake traffic at this time of 
year. 

All operations continue to make heavy 
shipments on Government requisitions and 
by the time these and railroad fuel orders 
are covered there is only a fair amount of 
coal left for contract orders. This matter 
of contracts continues to excite much inter- 
est as the first of the year comes nearer. 
With many contracts expiring at that time 
the question continues to be asked whether 
this will have the effect of throwing any 
considerable quantity of free coal on the 
market at the $2.45 price. 

The offices of the selling agents continue 
to be besieged with buyers anxious as to 
their fuel stocks; in addition inquiries by 
mail and phone show no let-up. The usual 
stereotyped reply is, We can’t get cars: 
do your part to have this condition im- 
proved. 


BALTIMORE 


Coal supply stringency eases up a bit 
under Government priority rights. Hard 
and soft coal men name committees to co- 
operate with fuel administrator. 


Bituminous—Under preferential shipment 
release orders for this and other Eastern 
points several hundred laden fuel cars were 
released for delivery on both the B. & O. 
and Pennsylvania. Coal had piled up on 
many sidings and at points like Brunswick 
there were a thousand or more cars. A 
part of this was gotten under way during 
the week, and the situation here was some- 
what relieved, although much more soft coal 
could be absorbed. 

With the coal men all pulling together 
under the direction of the fuel administra- 
tor and his Baltimore committee recently 
appointed, it is hoped to not only keep every- 
body supplied with enough coal to keep 
plants running full but to prevent any 
storing by those who do not need the coal 
at once. The trade is also pleased with 
the prospect that the piers here will again 
be put in more active use through the plan 
of the Government to transfer Great Lake 
colliers to the Atlantic coastwise trade for 
the winter. The plan is for the colliers 
to carry the coal needed from this port 
and Hampton Roads. 


Anthracite—The hard coal situation is 
also being gradually bettered. Not only 
was there a more liberal delivery during 
the week, which enabled quite a number 
with no coal in their bins to get at least 
a partial supply, but the trade showed an 
encouraging spirit of codperation with the 
fuel administration to meet all emergencies. 


COAL AGE 


All complaints to the fuel administrator 
of inability to get coal were promptly in- 
vestigated and cared for by the retail 
hard-coal men. A committee has been 
named to prepare recommendations, and 
among other things an application system 
and inquiry plan for consumers will prob- 
ably be arranged. For the present there 
is no danger of any schools or public utili- 
ties here being closed for lack of coal, 
and if the slight betterment in shipment of 
coal continues a judicious management will 
enable the situation to be met without un- 
usual suffering. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Further consideration of coal-pooling 

proposition. Work on eliminating cross 


movements. Railroad pool being operated. 
Searcely any market offerings. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to draw up 
plans for pooling the district’s coal pro- 
duction in case such pooling is determined 
to be advisable. The committee is address- 
ing itself first to the division of the output 
into grades, each grade to have combined 
with it the proper producers and the con- 
sumers who have been receiving such coal. 
It was the difference in grade that was re- 
garded at the recent general meeting as 
being the chief difficulty in any pooling 
arrangement. 

Last Saturday a general meeting was 
held between railroad officials and coal 
operators to discuss the elimination of 
cross movements of coal, and some com- 
mittee meetings have since been held. Thus 
far 40 or 50 cases of cross movements have 
been definitely developed, and the elimi- 
nation of even these would represent an 
important reduction of the burden upon 
the railroads. Such cases, of course, fre 
quently go beyond the Pittsburgh district, 
there being a number of cases of Fairmont 
coal traveling past the Pittsburgh district, 
with a corresponding movement of Pitts- 
burgh district coal to points that could be 
at least equally well served from the Fair- 
mont district. 

The General Operating Committee of the 
Eastern railroads, the railroad pool estab- 
lished by direction of the War Industries 
Board Saturday, Nov. 24, has issued a 
number of important orders to the rail- 
roads, directed chiefly toward relieving the 
traffic congestion in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. One of the orders prohibits the fur- 
nishing of anything but stock or box cars 
for wagon loading of coal. No definite im- 
provement is yet to be noticed as a result 
of these orders. - There was an attempt 
at a cleanup over Sunday, with the re- 
sult that considerable quantities of coal 
that were tied up en route have been 
reaching consumers this week. Car sup- 
plies are not materially improved. 

There is scarcely any free coal being of- 
fered, the limited production being taken 
up in filling old contracts or in meeting 
priority orders, of which there is now quite 
a large number. We quote the market at 
the set prices: Slack, $2.20; mine-run, 
$2.45; screened, $2.70, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, with 15c. permitted to 
be added in sales made by jobbers. 


BUFFALO 


Market more quiet, but not making much 


progress. Big demand now for anthracite. 
Lakes less active. Cold weather retards 
shipments, 


Bituminous—The city jobbers are getting 
more coal at Government price, but they 


-.do not see any early solution of the vexed 


problem, All they see is that the con- 
sumption is heavier than the output. This 
is now attributed mostly to car shortage, 
which the authorities d9 not seem to have 
attacked in any determined way. Till the 
mines get the cars they need it is, useless 
to try regulating the trade by fixing prices. 
The consumer may be vetting his coal at 
less cost than he was before the prices were 
fixed, but he would much prefer to see 
coal plenty than the price low. 

It is claimed that quite a good many 
mine owners are selling their output for 
a premium on the quiet. Some of the job- 
bers who are not in such deals and would 
not have anything to do with them say 
they are not going to complain of them, 
no matter how much they are injured there- 
by, while others mutter and say that some 
day the authorities will get a bundle of 
information that will result in somebody 
getting into trouble. Of all the regulated 
industries, coal, and especially bituminous, 
seems to have come out worst so far. 

Complaints of shortage come from all 
directions, but it is hard to find who is 
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really in need unless an investigation is 
made. One jobber notes that a customer 
reported his supply as “dangerously low,” 
but a look at his coal pile showed that he 
had enough for more than three weeks’ 
running. 

The prices of bituminous are more in ac- 
tual use as the weeks go on, though the 
bulk of the coal goes on contract still. The 
consumer with a contract will, of course, 
take all the coal on it that he can get, 
so it is hard to say just what the situation 
is, especially as cannel and smithing are 
sold at agreed prices and a good many 
jobbers are opening Canadian offices to get 


the benefit of higher> prices there. Quota- 
tions are: 
Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh fencecine Glee ooh ate) One a od Ae 
Bessemer. <. & anne eet ee eee 3.70 4.20 
Allegheny Valleya:ay. sek tee ee 3.60 4.10 
All per net ton, f.o.b., Buffalo. 
Anthracite—The local anthracite situa- 


tion is not much changed. If any house 
holder is out of coal the fact has not been 
reported. That some have small supplies 
is doubtless true, but there are a good 
many with much more than they need. 
The fuel administrator claims to be able 
to take care of all who are likely to run 
out right away. 

A big scare has been staved off by the 
decision not to follow the recommendation 
of a special committee of the State Pub- 
lic Service Commission to cut off the 20,000 
domestic consumers of natural gas and turn 
the supply over to factories which were 
using it. Had the recommendation been 
carried out a great amount of distress must 
have resulted, for many of them had not 
used coal for years and consequently have 
none, 

The Lake trade is as active as the con- 
ditions will permit. The weather has been 
so cold for a week or more that the coal has 
frozen in the cars and had to be loosened 
with picks, thus delaying the movement 
badly and breaking the coal up seriously. 
On this account the Lake shipments for 
the week fell off to 70,800 net tons. Freight 
rates are becoming unsteady and hardly 
quotable. 

Lake shipments for the month were 576,- 
200 tons, as against 399,794 tons for No- 
vember last season. For the present sea- 
son they were 3,991,539 tons and 2,667,740 
last season. 


TORONTO 


Conditions much 
ing forward freely. 
ished. Outlook 
winter shortage. 


The congestion of shipments at the 
boundary which latterly held up coal sup- 
plies for Toronto, has been relieved and 
coal is now coming forward freely. Stocks 
in the yards are being replenished and or- 
ders which were held over for some time 
are being filled as quickly as possible. Al- 
fred Rogers, of the Elias Rogers Co., who 
was returned to Toronto after conferences 
with officials in the American coal centers, 
states that Canadian requirements will be 
well provided for, and that there is no rea- 
son to fear a shortage. 

The extent to which coal has already 
been stored by consumers will necessarily 
make business during the winter months 
much lighter than usual. Prices are steady, 
quotations for best grades per short ton 
being as follows: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove, nut and grate, $8.50@9.50; bitumi- 
nous steam, $9; slack, $8 to $8.50; domes- 
tic lump, $10; cannel, $11; wholesale f.o.b. 
cars at destination, three-quarter lump, $7 
to $7.50; slack, $6.85 to $7.00. 


DETROIT 


Relief for Detroit is promised by Federal 
ecal administration. Immediate shipment 


Coal com- 
being replen- 
No fear of 


improved. 
Yards 
satisfactory. 


of supply of hard céal is expected. Lake 

shipments take higher rate. 
Bitumirous—Witr supplies on hand 

rapidly diminishing and only small con- 


signments of coal arriving, wholesalers and 
jobbers say the situation in Detroit is be- 
coming daily more_ threatening. While 
withdrawal of the Federal coal administra- 
tion’s priority regulations regarding Lake 
coal became effective last week, little change 
has yet developed in the way of increasing 
receipts in Detroit. Sufficient time has 
searcely elapsed, however. 

Meantime demand from steam coal users 
continues urgent and jobbers say all sorts 
of influences are being brought to bear 
on them to obtain delivery of coal which 
they do not have to sell. In codperation 
with the state coal administration the job- 
bers, in case of dire emergency are diverting 
coal from contract customers to relieve the 
emergency. This plan has disadvantages as 
it causes dissatisfaction on the part of a 
customer who perhaps needs the coal nearly 
as much as the emergency case receivinz 
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it. It also imposes a loss on the shipper 
of the amount of the difference between the 
price at which the coal was being delivered 
under contract, and that which applies un- 
der Government regulations on sales where 
no contract exists. 

Climatie conditions are. still unusually 
favorable for household consumers, whose 
supply is short or who are without coal. 
Demand is steady for domestic sizes and 
little coal is to be had. Smokeless coal 
is said to be altogether a missing quantity 
and yards have little or no lump coal on 
hand, stocks having been reduced without 
proportionate replenishment. 

Anthracite—Hope for early relief of the 
anthracite situation now hinges on action 
promised the state fuel administration by 
the Federal department. Dr. Garfield is 
reported to have ordered immediate ship- 
ment of a quantity of hard coal to Detroit. 
Reports of the municipal coal administra- 
tor at the end of last week showed 2358 
homes in need of coal and with none at 
hand to supply them. Temporary relief 
is to be afforded by shipment of about 3000 
tons of coke to Detroit under instructions 
of the Federal administrator. 

Lake Trade—With the close of Lake navi- 
gation now distant only a few days, de- 
pending on ice conditions in the rivers, the 
carrying charge on coal to the head of the 
Lakes has advanced 25c. a ton to T5c. 
and $1. 

COLUMBUS 


Demand for all grades of coal continues 
strong, with the supply rather’ limited. 
Raising of the Lake priority order is ex- 
pected to aid the local situation. 

Demand for domestic fuel is now the 
strongest feature of the Ohio trade. Con- 
sumers in every community through their 
local committees are clamoring for coal. 
The cold wave of a week ago has been mod- 
erated to a certain extent and with the 
moderation came a falling off in suffering 
and real emergency cases. But local com- 
mittees are still busy investigating condi- 
tions and giving orders for delivery of a 
ton of coal here and there to relieve the 
situation. Dealers are now getting 
larger amount of coal, much of which has 
been on the way for days and even weeks. 
Retail stocks, however, are light and many 
are working from hand to mouth. 

The steam trade is also active as many 
steam plants have insufficient fuel. Power 
concerns have frequently called upon the 
fuel administration for relief. Schools and 
churches are now fairly well supplied and 
the same is true of hospitals. Public in- 
stitutions have been able to keep on oper- 
ating with little surplus fuel on hand. 
Service concerns have been hard put to it 
to secure an adequate supply of coal and 
in some instances operations have been 
suspended temporarily. Railroads are con- 
fiscating quite a large tonnage and this has 
the effect of lessening the supply for certain 
steam plants. On the whole the steam 
situation shows little change from the pre- 
vious weeks. 

Lake trade is still active, although the 
Lake priority order was lifted Nov. 30. 
There are still many loaded cars assigned 
to Lake ports for shipment to the North- 
west and it is doubtful if all will rcach that 
destination. 

Production in Ohio fields was consider- 
ably curtailed during the week by the 
intervention of a holiday and a short car 
supply. In the Hocking Valley the output 
is estimated at 70 per cent., and the same 
figures are reported from Pomeroy Bend. 
Eastern Ohio produced not more than 40 
per cent. owing to car and labor shortage. 
Other districts produced a fair average. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump..........$2.70 $3.05 : 
nch and a quarter........ 2.70 S05 mS 2470 
Three-quarter..... 2.70 3.05 2.70 
SE en ate ces.’ ee 2.70 3.05 2.70 
Oy ane 9 ie ar ma 2.70 3.05 +s 
MINGeTN eye nics an... 2, 45 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack...... 2.20 2.45 2.20 
Coarse placks 8. os... 220 2.45 2.20 

CINCINNATI 


Increasing congestion of traffic has con- 
tributed to the fuel shortage, which con- 
tinues without substantial relief. Com- 
paratively mild weather has prevented suf- 
fering. 


An unprecedented congestion of coal, as 
well as of other traffic, on coal-carrying 
lines entering this gateway, resulting in 
inability to move trains in any direction 
and consequently in limited receipts of coal 
here, as well as a car shortage at the 
mines, is a conspicuous feature of the 
Situation just now. 

Coal opeartors are blamed by railway 
men and publications for lack of patriotism 
in keeping coal production ahead of a nor- 


in a; 
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mal rate, at a time when, according to 
operators and well-posted traffic men, the 
railways themselves. are demonstrating 
every day inability to take care of the 
traffic offered. It is stated that on line 
there are now more than 11,000 ears in 
transit, whereas trackage facilities are not 
designed to take care of more than 7000 
cars, at the most, and this condition has 
resulted in an absolute embargo on all 
shipments until the congestion is relieved. 

As to coal itself, all consumers and deal- 
ers are living in a hand-to-mouth manner, 
supplies received being barely sufficient for 
minimum current requirements, and many 
schools, institutions and industries here and 
in nearby Ohio cities are absolutely with- 
out coal. Comparatively mild weather, 
without any severe cold during the past 
week, has made the situation endurable, 
but severe weather would bring about a dis- 
tressing situation, as well as serious in- 
dustrial difficulties. 


LOUISVILLE 


Industrial demand from this market con- 
tinues far in excess of supply and trans- 
portation facilities. Domestic market re- 
lieved by mild weather, Prices being rapid- 
ly fixed. 


Although there is a fairly satisfactory 
car supply and somewhat of an improve- 
ment in labor conditions and labor efficiency 
in the Kentucky coal fields, the industrial 
bookings continue far in advance of pro- 
duction. and distribution. Generally, in- 
dustrial buyers are not critical as to the 
coal they buy and there is little selection 
going on. Few manufacturing plants, 
however, are without fuel and most of them 
are managing to keep stocks slightly ahead 
of requirements. 

In the domestic trade the fuel adminis- 
tration is speedily fixing local retail prices, 
making close adjustments, against which 
the dealers are complaining with some bit- 
terness. It is alleged by Kentucky dealers 
that retailers in other states are receiving 
more liberal treatment. Another phase of 
the situation is that the price schedules 
spell an easier profit on industrial coal and 
less on domestic coal, a disparity which 
adds to the discouragement of the retailer 
who would like to take care of his domes: 
tic customers but who can more profitably 
divert that same coal to industrial buyers. 

Operating companies with retail yards 
under the circumstances find it much pref- 
erable to sell their outputs f.o.b. the mines, 
but they continue their retail branches be- 
cause they feel morally bound to do so 
and, further, because they wish to maintain 
their places in the markets. Retail busi- 
ness is approximating a cash business and 
the straightened conditions are enabling the 
retail trade to stamp out various abuses 
heretofore suffered. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Domestic situation slightly relieved py 
warmer weather, though there has been no 
appreciable accumulation of stocks. Cus- 
tomers limited to one ton. Steam demand 
strong and appeals persistent from a wide 
range of territory. Production heavy, but 
not adequate to requirements. Movement 
slow. 

A few days of more pleasant weather has 
slightly relieved the tense condition in the 
domestic market and a few cars have been 
received by local yards which were without 
stocks last week. The local fuel. adminis- 
trator has issued instructions to retailers 
to limit deliveries to one ton to each cus- 
tomer, and predicts a famine in local circles 
unless the greatest conservatism is used in 
distribution and consumption. 

The demands on this district for steam 
fuel are heavy and the supply is inadequate 
to anything like meet the requirements. 
Production continues at the maximum per- 
mitted by the dominating factors of car and 
labor supply, which is far below mine ca- 
pacity, but much heavier than ever before 
in this field. Alabama mines are producing 
coal on a higher comparative basis than any 
other field, and if uninterrupted by the 
machinations of union agitators, operators 
predict that this record will be maintained, 
if not improved upon, during the period o: 
the war. 


Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies continue poor. Complaints 
of evasion of Government prices. Curtail- 
ment in pig-iron production. Hopes of bet- 
ter traffic conditions. 

_ Car supplies in the Connellsville region 
in the past two weeks have averaged about 
45 per cent. of the ratings, and this week 
did not open with promise of any better 
showing, as Monday saw 60 per cent. allot- 
ments and Monday should be the best day 
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of the week. The receipts of coke at fur- 
naces, however, have been materially im- 
proved this week, as there was a partial 
cleaning up at yards and sidings over 
Sunday. 

There continues to be much complaint 
of operators attempting to evade the Gov- 
ernment price regulations, though specific 
instances are not ordinarily mentioned. One 


of the alleged abuses is the offering to 
blast furnaces of coke claimed to be sal- 
able at the $7 price fixed for ‘'72-hour se- 


lected foundry coke” because it has been 
in the ovens 72 hours, although it cannot 
be shown that it has been selected. 

At the beginning of this week the Car- 
negie Steel Co. was down to operating 41 
of its 59 blast furnaces, against 48 stacks 
a week earlier, the curtailment being due 
to shortage of coke. Most of the merchant 
furnaces have lost considerable time, fur- 
naces that have been able to run full being 
the exception. 

There are strong hopes of there being 
relief in the traffic situation in the near 
future, chiefly by reason of the pooling of 
the railroads east of Chicago, decided upon 
Nov. 24. Apart from diversion of traffic 
from congested to less congested tracks, 
and various other measures, it is intended 
to bring locomotives that can be spared 
from the West. The Lake Superior ore 
region is expected to furnish 450 engines. 

There are scarcely any market offerings 
of coke. The market is quotable at the 
Government prices, $6 for furnace, $7 for 
72-hour selected foundry and $7.30 for 
crushed, over 1-in. size, per net ton at 
beehive ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Nov. 24 at 316,017 
tons, an increase of 9777 tons, and ship- 
ments at 312,008 tons, an increase of 27.- 
885 tons. 

Birmingham—Coke continues in strong 
demand in the local market, and although 
production is at the maximum permitted by 
present conditions, there is only a smail 
tonnage available for spot buyers. Con- 
tracts are gradually expiring and the ton- 
nage thus released will be contracted for 
or sold in the open market on basis of 
Government prices. The movement of coke, 
especially out of the district where box- 
car equipment is required, is greatly im- 
peded by the car shortage, racks being used 
to a great extent in making shipments to 
industrial plants in local territory. Fur- 
nace operations is endangered by the scar- 
city of furnace coke, and the likelihood is 
that sufficient stocks will not be accumu- 
lated to prevent some bankings during the 
holiday season. 

Buffalo—The trade is still confined to 
contract filling. Jobbers report that the 
Government prices of $7 and $6 at the ovens 
for the two highest grades, or $8.85 at Buf- 
falo for foundry and $7.75 for furnace 
still hold, but they are not able to get 
any to sell. No complaint is heard of short- 
age at the furnaces here, though the gen- 
eral supply is not large. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand for all grades continues strong, 
and in many localities, urgent requests are 
being made for immediate relief. 

Regardless of the fact that every pro- 
ducing mine in the Mid-West section has, 
during the past week, produced all the 
coal that it was possible to load, with the 
available supply of equipment, no notice- 
able effect has been made on the market 
conditions. 

From all sections complaints are reach- 
ing local and state fuel administrators of 
dealers unable to get coal, and their cus- 
tomers without fuel. Complaints of this 
character are promptly investigated and, 
if circumstances are found to be as re- 
ported, they are promptly relieved. Al- 
though many of the grumblings have ema- 
nated from dealers who had no coal, at the 
same time other dealers in the same towns 
had fuel and were in a position to relieve 
any community shortage that might exist. 

Producers in all sections are working in 
harmony with the railroad companies and 
fuel administrators, and whenever possible 
filling first the most urgent orders. 

The supply of cars continues to be short. 
65 per cent. working time during the past 
week, has been the maximum in some 
mining districts. Some mines with only 
one line of road, have fallen to as low as 
50 per cent. while other mines that have 
three and four roads have in many in- 
stances worked almost full time. However. 
the week’s production has been reduced on 
account of Thursday being a holiday. 

That the operators in the southwest dis- 
trict have not as yet completely succeeded 
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in avoiding all labor troubles is verified by 
a walkout of the miners in the Oklahoma 
field. The stoppage was the result of a 
difference between the miners and Warden 
Pillen Co., because the company refused to 
grant the men the wage advance based on 


the recent working agreement made at 
Kansas City. This immediately had the 
effect of a sympathetic strike in other 


localities. However, it is expected that 
work will be resumed at an early date, 
because of the activities of the state and 
national fuel administrators. Fuel Admin- 
istrator H. A. Garfield has notified Okla- 
homa bituminous operators that under no 
circumstances must they permit the closing 
down of their mines pending the settle- 
ment of their claims for increased mine 
prices for their output. He threatened to 
take over the mines and operate them, 
pending a determination of the cost of 
production, and in fact, it was made plain 
to all concerned that mines must not 
slacken their production. 

Considerable discussion, and more or less 
anxiety has been manifest during the week 


just past regarding the Fuel Administra- 
tor’s ruling concerning new mines. This 
affects mines begun not later than Sept. 


1, 1916, and ready to produce coal before 
Jan. 1, 1918. It is claimed that mines of 
this class will be operated under the direct 
supervision of the Fuel Administrator, and 
that such mines will be allowed to charge 
prices that will cover their production cost 
and a profit of 15c. per ton. This profit 
will be allowed only after each mining 
operation in this class has developed to a 
point where its daily shipments amount to 
250 tons. Such operations must submit to 
the Fuel Administrator monthly cost sheets 
as he may prescribe, and the only elements 
that shall enter into the cost shall be the 
actual cost of mining, hoisting, transporta- 
tion and loading coal, and not to exceed 
half of the cost of maintenance and man- 
agement. Operators thus effected are re- 
quested by association secretaries, to ask 
for precise definition of this rule and to 
proceed to carry out to the letter the in- 
structions. 

At Christopher, Ill., on the night of Nov. 
28, occurred one of the worst accidents that 
has happened in Illinois for several months. 
EHighteen men are supposed to have perished 
as a result of a gas explosion in the New 
North mine of the Old Ben Mining Cor- 
poration. The above accident had a serious 
effect on tonnage output in Franklin County 
for the week, as many neighboring collieries 


lost a large part of their force for the 
remainder of the week, some locals refused 
to work altogether. 

CHICAGO 


Demand strong, not enough coal to sup- 
ply dealers and steam users. 


The present situation has been described 
by the local fuel administrator as bad in- 
deed. His claim was that some people had 
stocked coal while others had no coat on 
hand with which to supply urgent needs. 
He asked the operators to supply this mar- 
ket with a little more coal, even if it was 
necessary to take some fuel from the steam 
trade and give it to the domestic trade. 
Operators express their entire willingness 
to comply with his request, and add that 
there will be coal in sufficient quantities 
if the railroads serving them will give them 
full car supply. 

That the railroads are straining every 
nerve is not questioned, hence the debatable 
question is what can be done to relieve 
Chicago. Some of the best posted coal men 
will no doubt suggest, that the large pro- 


ducing centers ship all their output into 
this market for a limited time, thereby 
finding a satisfactory solution to a complex 
situation. 
Williamson Saline 
and an 
Franklin Harrisburg 
Steamdumpy.. eee. $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
Domestic lump.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Slovessiaa. sw. weer oe! 2.092, 80 oeona 2480 
Chestnut............... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
LE each oc uesn Gon op PMC e VAIO) alia putt 
Washed egg ican sean 02,052, 80 mena nan me 
Washed stove........... 2.65@2.80 
Washedunit eer rut ar hn 2h 23S Oe eee re 
Mine=runter. waskets 1 ieee 62! 40@ 2.55 2.40@2.55 
Screcnings ee etna, oe 2e 1 Sia 30 2.15@2.30 
Washed slack........... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2. 30 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky 
Dom. lump..$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3. 10@3.25 
Steam lump. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3. 10@3.25 
Kgg......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Small egg or 
NUbs sie ey 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 
Screenings... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
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The situation with reference to Hastern 
coal is not different to the previous week, 
Anthracite, Hocking, eastern Kentucky are 
in insufficient supply. Pocahontas and New 
River are moving slowly on account of 
railroad congestions, and are consequently 
finding a market closer home. This virtual- 
ly deprives Chicago and vicinity of all but 
a little of these grades. 

Not only are coalmen, railroads, and fuel 
administrators doing all they can, but the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission is ac- 
tive in checking up terminals, and coal 
mines, also requesting data from the rail- 
reads regarding the number of cars fur- 
nished, how many have been loaded, also 
how many have been ordered by the min- 
ing companies, and in fact doing many 
other things that will prove helpful. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines. 


MILWAUKEE 


Lake coal coming in slowly, despite 
favorable navigation conditions. Slight 
reduction in soft coal screenings ordered. 


Coal is coming in slowly, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence of fine weather on the 
Lakes. It is doubtful if the prolongation 
of the season of navigation will result in 
much good, because of congestion at the ore 
docks at Escanaba and the head of the 
Lakes. This will force vessels to forego 
making another trip, as was the case with 
one carrier this week. Another large 
steamer which was slated for one more 
cecal cargo is taking grain down and will 
hold it in storage at Buffalo. The sea- 
son’s receipts by Lake will fall short of 
last year by several hundred thousand tons. 
Receipts of anthracite, however, will show 
a substantial gain. 

Milwaukee consumers are still receiving 
anthracite, and shipments thereof and of 
soft coal are proceeding as fast as car 
conditions will allow; but the outlook is 
that before the robins reappear thousands 
of consumers will be forced to resort to 
bituminous grades. 

Prices of coal in Milwaukee are held on 
a steady basis by government regulation. 
The only change made this week was a 
reduction of 10c. in Youghiogheny and 
Pittsburgh and Hocking screenings which 
are now held at $6.85. Some complaint is 
made concerning the price and quality of 


coal being sold in certain cities in the 
state. The matter has been taken up by 
the Wisconsin Council of Defense. 

ST. LOUIS 


Conditions considerably easier in a gen- 
eral way. Warm weather prevailing and 
no unusually heavy demand except from 
the extreme north. Local situation satis- 
factory. Transportation extremely bad and 
shortage of cars getting worse. Little East- 
ern or Arkansas coal coming in. 


Open, mild, warm, autumn weather pre- 
vails and is the greatest factor in reliev- 
ing what would otherwise be a eritical 
condition. 

In many homes the past week there has 
been no occasion for fire, and there has 
been a decreased consumption throughout 
the entire territory as a result of the 
weather. 

There is no unusual demand locally for 
anything outside of Williamson and Frank- 
lin County, and the tonnage of these grades 
coming here seems to be decreasing. 

The demand still prevails in the country 
sections for coal, and many places are en- 
tirely without fuel, but they are being 
rapidly taken care of. 

Steam conditions are much easier. al- 
though screenings have toned up over the 
demand for the past two weeks. 





Fulton Grundy, La- 
and Salle, Bureau 

Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
ones a eee Pe ey. 2652.80) ee eee 
OM eS 4 oie Se a 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Se Se cle td ot De ee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Porte,» \y 2), Se eee Ome 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 
2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 

Smokeless 
Pocah. and : West Va. 
Wines Penna. Hocking Splint 


$2.60@2°75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 


2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.40@2.65 2.45@2.60 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.75 
2.10@2.25 2.10@2.25 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.50 
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In the Mt. Olive field there nas been a 
decreased tonnage largely on account of 
no cars, together with slowness in moving 
loads. The bulk of the tonnage that is 
produced is going for railroad and other 
contracts, there being little open commer- 
cial coal. 

In the Standard fields conditions are 
somewhat similar, practically all mines 
loading most of their tonnage for railroad 
contracts. Even at that, the mines are 
idle a large proportion of the time be- 
cause the loads are not pulled. 

There is unrest among the miners, as is 
evidenced at one mine where they refused 
to go to work because there were not 
enough fire extinguishers in the mine. 

At another point the mines were idle 
because the railroad instead of putting 
four miners’ coaches on the train only put 
three. 

If the weather was seasonable there 
would be an appalling shortage of coal from 
this field in the St. Louis market. There 
is nothing to indicate that conditions in 
the way of transportation will get better. 

Coal piles up at East St. Louis in lots of 
from 1500 to 3000 cars on the different 
roads. On the Iron Mountain road one 
day there was reported between 1500 and 
1700 cars. The railroads contend that this 
is caused by the shipment of coal on re- 
consigning privileges. This has been proved 
to be erroneous, as not more than 10 to 
50 cars at the most of this coal comes 
in in a day, and as there is a ready mar- 
ket for it, it has been reconsigned before 
it arrived. 

There has been no change as yet in 
the retail price, although it is expected 
that something will be done toward the 
readjustment of prices in St. Louis by the 
St. Louis Fuel Committee in a short time. 

A meeting of J. E. Williams, Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for the State of Illinois, and 
Wallace Crossley for Missouri, was held in 
St. Louis on Monday, Dee. 8, for the pur- 
pose of hearing complaints against Illinois 
operators for their failure to ship the same 
proportion of their available tonnage into 
the. Missouri territory as they had in the 
past. The reconsigning privileges were 
also taken up and other matters in a gen- 
eral way. 

The circular price of coal, per net ton, 


f.o.b. mines, is: 
Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin - and 
County Staunton Standard 

6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
No:.2 nut....92.'65@2.805 3) = Si. ee 
No:3 nut... 2,65@2.800 082.00 eee 
Nos4 nut.i6, 2565@2,, 8000 a, le 
No.5 nut! 2.4-2..15@2° 3007... on ce ee 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
Zin Jump. s ap aie hea ee 2.65@2.80 
Seinh LOI ees oe : 2. OD(@) 200) 25 ee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 

Washed 
N62 eee $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 .......... 
Noid eanreee 2..65@2.80 » 2:65@ 2780) eee 
Nor 3a 2.65@2:'80° °2%65@22800 9 eee 
NoM4nscae 2. 65@ 2:80 '2,65@27800 8. ae 
Nowa a iaean 2:15@2.30°) 2015@2530 ee eee 

Williamson & Franklin County rate is 
872 cents. 


Other fields, 72% cents. 
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ENGLAND 
Coal—General conditions show no change 


Syren 
SO 


for the better. 
New Regulation 

Prices 
Best Welsh steam coal............ $8.64 
‘Best seconds’ #55. 4 een. See 8.27 
Seconds:.,4:.tche deo cae aa 8.09 
Best.dry. coals. ee elec a cae 7.92 
Best Monmouthshires............. 7.92 
Heconds:.. cei an Ree ane ie 7.67 
Best, Cardificsmalls cs oon 6.21 
Cargo:smallss tte ae eee eee LEY / 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for 
Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. New- 
port, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—The market is still very bare 
of tonnage, and rates continue high. 


Gibraltar........ $24.30 Port Said........ 48.60 
Marseilles....... 21.78 Las Palmas...... 18.20 
Genoa.....; ae | 24.600 Sts Vincent seal oan, 
Alexandria. ..... 42.50 River Plate...... 29.16 
Naplesta<:55.: 23.86 


Reported by Hull Blyth & Co. of London 
ong Cardiff, under date of 15th November, 
1917. 
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Over the lop 


O THE MEN IN THE MINES OF 
AMERICA: 


landed plumb in the hands of the fighting men at 
the front. For you, “Over the Top’’ means the 


Do you think you have to travel to the 
battle front in France to go “Over the 
Top’? Well, you don’t. 


Wherever you are, and whatever your job, “No 
Man’s Land”’ is in front of you; and you can go 
“Over the Top’”’ whenever you make up your mind 
to do it. 


_ Perhaps you think that going “Over the rope 
is a synonym of triumph and victory. If you do, 
you are mistaken. 


Going ‘‘Over the Top’’ 
means STARTING for triumph 


It means to come out from under the shelters and 
start across “No Man’s Land” for the goal of 
victory. It means. coming out of the trenches of 
indolence, selfishnéss, despondency and what-not 
‘and starting in dead earnest for the goal of your 
ambition. 


Are you a Coal Miner? 


Then go “Over the Top” for your maximum 
individual production. Today every red-blooded 
American coal miner who is not working every day 
he has the chance is cringing on the firing-step of 
his battle trench, when he should be “Over the 
Top” and bending every energy to produce all the 
coal he can. 


Remember, you miners of America! Italy was 
beaten back for lack of coal; for big guns and big 
shells are only another and more finished form of 
coal. And now, for all you know, there may be 
American boys in the Italian trenches. Can you 
refuse to go “Over the Top” with your own blood 
~ and kin? 


Are you a Mine Manager 
or Superintendent? 
Go “Over the Top” for every ton of coal your 


mine can produce. Remember, the energy repre- 
sented by the heat units in your product is finally 


ultimate giving of your brain power and physical 
energy for the aid of your country. 


Think it over tonight. Maybe your plant is still 
in the trenches as far as its very best is concerned. 
What you can do to carry it “Over the Top” to- 
morrow may be determined for you in the still 
watches. And while you are pondering the prob- 
lem, let one ear listen to the cries of your own con- 
science. It’s easier to be a coward at home than 
“Over There,” where so many eyes are upon you. 


OVER THE TOP! What a world of significance 
in those three little words for us mining men. The 
coal mines of these United States are the very 
shoulders of Atlas. Without the coal of America, 
German frightfulness would no doubt rule this 
world. 


This will never happen, but to thwart its purpose 
most quickly, every mining man in America must 
come out from behind whatever shelter he is under 
and go ‘Over the Top” for victory. If we don’t 
do our part, we must not complain should the 
Government assume control of our coal properties. 


Don’t Forget! 


You are not really in the game—no matter what 
your place—until you start with every nerve 
a-tingle for the goal across ““No Man’s Land.” 
As long as you stay in the trenches of individuality 
and disregard for country, or for any other reason 
fail to give your best, you have not caught the 
meaning and the mastery of “Over the Top.” 


Mining Men of America, let’s go ““Over the Top” 
for the sake of the boys in France. Miner! Dig an 
extra ton tomorrow—the company can start a 
stockpile if it can’t get cars. Mine clerk and day- 
man! Resolve to work an extra hour at your job 
for your country’s sake. Manager! Give more of 
your night hours to thinking and planning. 


Let's all go ‘‘ Over the Top>’’ together 
for AMERICA. 


See Lee eee LUE eee eee 
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Homemade Trolley Supports 
By R. Z. VIRGIN 


Wheeling Steel and Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

The accompanying illustrations show some homemade 
supports for trolley lines and light wires that are of a 
permanent nature. Such supports should be made of 
pipe and painted yearly, and they will be found of prac- 
tical utility if the dimensions suggested are adopted and 
the method of installation followed. 

Fig. 1 shows a span of 22 ft. carrying three trolley 
lines over three tracks of 3-ft. 6-in. gage, the top pipe 
being 2 in. in diameter. The short pieces of 2 in. pipe 
are cut at variable lengths to suit conditions at the 
place where the supports are erected. 

The spans are fitted loosely into a piece of 4-in. pipe 
and then fastened by wooden wedges, being thus held 


Light ng Wires 














FIG. 1. SPAN CARRYING TROLLEY LINES OVER TRACKS 
in place until they are cement grouted. These supports, 
if properly erected and placed 30 ft. apart along the 
tracks, will not sag in the center when carrying three 
lines. 

The mine cable can be attached to the side, so as 
to prevent too much top weight, and clips can be placed 
on top to carry the small lighting wires. The 4-in. 
pipes are cut in lengths of about 8 ft., being placed 
4 ft. in the ground and grouted. 

Fig. 2 shows a pipe support for covering tracks at 
different elevations, being the regular span with a “tee” 
substituted for an “ell” and continued upward and over 
the higher track. This scheme is equally applicable 
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to a track at a lower elevation by coming out of the 
main upright leg with a “tee” at the proper elevation 
to give the desired height above the depressed tracks. 

A variety of different forms may be made from pipes 
and couplings to suit nearly every condition. At the 
Wheeling Steel and Iron Co.’s mines it has been found 
that when the spans are greater than 22 ft. the 2-in. 


Chin, J Te ‘ 


4 os Trolley Wire: 
Arc Lamp. 





*- Trolley Wires 


FIG. 2. 


PIPE SUPPORT TO COVER TRACKS 


pipe sags in the center and presents a weak appearance, 
and that when the sets of supports are more than 30 
ft. apart along the track they are too far apart for the 
best service. 

Arms may be attached to these vertical supports by 
the means of reducing fittings. On these arms may be 
hung arc lamps for lighting the yards. 


The Powers of Liquor 


By J. T. REYNOLDS 
Houston, Pennsylvania 

Liquor in excess is a wizard, having power to tem- 
porarily change actualities into unrealities and dreams 
into real happenings. The unending list of accidents 
caused among workmen under the influence of liquor 
proves that it makes the ordinarily sane and cautious 
workman insane and incautious by causing a blue cap 
on a safety lamp to look “OK”; switches look right 
when they are wrong; red lights look white; and doors 
are forced to open the opposite way from what they 
were intended by the power of a moving motor. 

Neither are the pernicious powers of liquor limited 
to men’s sight, since to the drunken miner a hazardous 
roof “sounds” good, and foul air seems clear. By such 
contrarities it transforms happy homes into unhappy 
ones; turns children fatherless into an indifferent world; 
and by the arbitrary removal of the breadwinner, 
cheerful wives become saddened widows. 

Work and liquor are as oil and water—they will not 
mix, though more than one misguided individual has 
literally burned up his energies in the effort to combine 
both. 
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The Need of Economy and Saving 


When we put a million and a half soldiers in the field, 
we withdraw those men from productive enterprises. 
They do not while they are actually in training or in 
service produce anything. They do, on the other hand, 
consume much. There is nothing more expensive on 
earth than to support and maintain a great army in the 
field, especially if it is on the fighting line. The attri- 
tion of supplies and everything else is tremendously 
great when we have a fighting army in the field. 

America is the one great remaining storehouse in the 
world of supplies and credit. We must maintain and 
make as effective as possible our own soldiers and the 
soldiers of those nations who are fighting for us. We 
must therefore draw as little as possible upon our com- 
mon store of supplies and money. The more we lessen 
our domestic demand, the more we can contribute to 
the support and effectiveness of our allied armies. 

Economy is now a national duty, such a duty upon 
the people at home as fighting is upon those Americans 
who are bravely offering their lives for the honor of 
America and the preservation of liberty and justice. 


Car Lifter for Mine Car Shop 


In the car shop of one of the large anthracite coal 
mines near Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is a car lifter, or 
turner, that can be made in any mine blacksmith shop. 

This car lifter is made from an old steam cylinder 
10 in. in diameter and having a stroke of 24 in. To 
the end of the piston rod is connected a double-groove 


18” iid Yastened to 
lrd Winder 
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STEAM CYLINDER 
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Pulley 
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HOW THE CAR IS LIFTED 


ceed | 


sheave 18 in. in diameter. This sheave moves forward 
and backward with the stroke of the piston. About 
A ft. in front of the sheave is another double-groove 
sheave of the same diameter, with stationary bearings. 
A }-in. wire rope passes around both the sheaves, being 
made fast to the rear one. The car lifter is placed on 
a platform built about 10 ft. above the floor. To the 
loose end of the rope is attached a chain that can be 
hooked to the axles or the wheels of one side of a car. 

There are two steam pipes from the main steam line, 
one to each inlet valve of the cylinder. In each of 
these steam pipes is a throttle valve. This is so ar- 
ranged that when it opens the exhaust outlet on the 
opposite end of the cylinder is automatically opened. 
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Valves are placed about 5 ft. above the floor. To turn 
the car over on its side it is only necessary to hook 
the chain to the wheels or the axles and open the proper 
throttle valve. This forces the piston to the rear of 
the steam cylinder, lengthening the distance between 
the sheave wheels and thus raising the car. To lower 
the car the operation is reversed. 


Adjustable Hanger for Lamp 


No handier hanger exists for an electric lamp than 
that shown in the illustration. It consists of an old 
spring window-shade roller cut a suitable length and 
attached to the ceiling or other convenient support. 





Roller 


OLD WINDOW-SHADE ROLLER AS LAMP ADJUSTER 


Wound around and attached to it is a stout cord for 
raising or lowering the lamp. A great number of modi- 
fications will suggest themselves when conditions de- 
mand a different arrangement.—Power. 


A Suggestion Box 


Conditions in each mine are being made better each 
year, and one of the best methods and the cheapest way 
of doing this is to find out what the men are most in 
need of. This can be done by putting near the entrance 
to the mine a suggestion box. 

The box could be made of any size and should be 
weatherproof. Have a card printed in the languages of 
the different employees, telling of the suggestion box 
and what it is meant to do. Offer a prize of some value 
to the one making the best suggestion in any month, and 
have a little meeting of all the men to award the prize 
and to read and discuss the different suggestions. 

Information and conditions that the foreman or su- 
perintendent has never dreamed of will come out in eacl. 
opening of the box. A list of the best suggestions will 
help all the men in the mine. At every mine the condi: 
tions are different, and by using the opinions of the 
men it will not be long before the mine is made better in 
every way. 
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Squeeze in the Maxwell Shaft 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


——— - 





SYNOPSIS — The south wall of the shaft 
pushed in as much as 5 ft., breaking the timbers 
and making it necessary to cease operations. 
Concrete walls and buntons were used to prevent 
the squeeze from spreading. All cavities were 
filled with concrete and the fissures were well 
grouted. Methods of handling timbers and sup- 
porting wall are described. 


N APR. 20, 1917, the south wall of the hoist- 
() = shaft at the Maxwell No. 20 colliery at 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn., the property of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., pushed out of place 5 ft., 
crushing the shaft timber. Some of the timbers were 
displaced as much as 19 deg., and many of them were 
broken in two. For some time previous, it had been 
noticed that the south wall was working, but the com- 
pany had delayed fixing it for various reasons. On 
Apr. 20, however, it had moved so much that it was 
impossible to bring two of the hoisting cages to the 
surface. 


The shaft has six compartments and measures 56 ft. 





by 13 ft. 8 in. It has an airway 14 ft. wide, pump 
compartment 6 ft. wide, two hoisting compartments 
each 7 ft. 8 in. wide, which go down to the Red Ash 
bed, 1022.05 ft. below the surface, and two other hoist- 
ing compartments each 7 ft. 8 in. wide which extend 
only to the Baltimore bed, which is 652.90 ft. from the 
shaft collar. 

The squeeze started just below the Hillman bed, 210 
ft. from the surface, and extended down in the south 
wall of the shaft for a distance of 200 ft. Just below 
the Hillman bed this trouble is in evidence 10 ft. 
back from the shaft wall, and at this point there was a 
fissure 23 ft. wide. ‘ 

At the bottom of the squeeze a reinforced-concrete 
wall was placed on the south side of the shaft. Span- 
ning the shaft from this wall to the solid rock on the 
north side, reinforced-concrete buntons were erected. 
The load on these buntons was further sustained by 
additional 8-in. buntons, as shown in the right-hand 
lower corner of the illustration.’ Three sets of these 
walls and buntons were placed in position, one above 
the other, and a space was left between the sets equiv- 
alent to one set of timbers. Concrete in the proportions 
of 3:4: 5, reinforced with 1l-in. twisted steel bars, was 
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PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTED TIMBERING IN THE MAXWELL SHAFT 
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used for the buntons and walls, also in all other places 
where it was found necessary to use concrete in 
strengthening the shaft. 

As soon as the weight had settled on the buntons 
and walls, all the cavities on the south side of the 
shaft were filled with concrete. In all there were six 
of these cavities. When the concrete had fully set, the 
opening at the top of the fissure was cleaned out and 
2000 bags of pure cement grout poured in, and on top 
of this 2000 bags of cement mixed with a like amount 
of sand. Thus the fissure was filled to the Hillman 
bed. The grout was sent down from the surface to 
the working place through a 6-in. steel pipe and was 
allowed to set thoroughly before the work was con- 
tinued. 

The next step was to shore up the loose rock in 
the shaft, and to that end two lines of shoring, of 
8x 8-in. yellow pine, were put in each compartment. 
These braces were placed about 4 ft. apart. Work was 
then started at the top of the squeeze to remove the 
rock, which had pushed out of place as much as 5 ft. 
in some places. Temporary working floors were placed, 
and the rock and broken timbers were loaded into 
buckets and hoisted to the surface. 

When the rock was excavated the timbering was 
started. The wall plates are 10x10 in., the studdles 
and buntons being 8x10 in. All the timber, which is 
of yellow pine, is being framed on the surface before 
being sent down. The outside of the shaft timbers is 
being covered with 2-in. plank. The airway is lined 
first with 14-in. plank and then covered with 1-in. 
flooring, which makes it completely air-tight. 


NEw TIMBERS SUPPORTED ON LONG IRON RODS 


The first set of new timbers, although started at 
the end of the old sets of timbers, was also supported 
from each wooden bunton by two 1-in. iron rods 40 
ft. long, which were fastened to the old timbers above. 
Iron washers 13x3x11 in. were laid across the old 
timbers, iron rods being passed through holes in these 
washers and fastened with a nut. At the lower end of 
the rods was a similar washer, which went under the 
new buntons, allowing them to hang on the rods. The 
ends of the rods were threaded for about 6 in., and this 
permitted their adjustment to the correct length, so that 
they would assume their proper amount of load. 

It was proposed to use bearing timbers every 20 ft 
These were to be 8x10 in. by 24 ft. It was later 
decided, however, after using one set, that they were 
not sufficiently strong, and to secure the requisite 
strength in another way concrete buntons were intro- 
duced. The new sets of timber, of which there are 
now 33 in place, are hung on 33-ft. centers, each set 
of timber being suspended from the one above by {-in. 
iron rods. 

The smaller concrete buntons, which are well shown 
in the lower part of the diagram, in the lower left- 
hand corner of the illustration, are 23 ft. wide and 
8 in. thick, and extend from the solid rock wall on 
the north side of the shaft to the south side. The 
ends of the buntons on the south side of the shaft are 
made so that the top end curves up and the other down 
over the ends of the wooden buntons immediately above 
and below. Between the ends of the buntons and the 
south wall of the shaft the space is filled in with con- 
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crete. This “concrete ring,” as it is called, is never 
less than 12 in. thick, and may be 8 or 4 ft., depending 
on the amount of space between the timbering and 
the wall of the shaft. If the space is less than 1 ft., 
a sufficient quantity of rock is excavated to get the 
proper thickness. 

The concrete buntons now being installed are made 
half the width of the first buntons, as shown in the 
right-hand corner of the accompanying illustration, the 
change being decided on because it was found that 
the south wall was in excellent condition. For this 
reason, it was decided to suspend as much of the weight 
of the shaft timbering on the buntons as possible, as 
there might not again be found such a favorable con- 
dition. The concrete filling, or rings, act both to hold 
back the loose rock and as bearings for the buntons. 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. expects to have 
this shaft in operation by the first of the new year. 
The closing down of the shaft has cut the output of 
the mine more than half, all the coal now being hauled 
a roundabout way underground and brought to the 
surface by slopes. 


Open Grate Fires Wasteful 


By VAN. H. MANNING 

Director of the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 

The chilly days of autumn call attention to the proper 
use of the grate fire by those who will try to help 
the country save coal. When the need of using fuel 
economically is as strong as it is now, we can Say, 
twisting our words a bit, that the proper way to use 
the grate is to use it not at all. If we look at the 
open grate as merely a heating device, and know how 
small a proportion of the total heat in the fuel enters 
the room to be warmed, we must regard the open grate 
as probably the most inefficient of all the inefficient 
devices used in heating a house. The cheer and com- 
panionship of an open-grate fire must not be charged 
against the heating bill, but to some other account. 

Efficiency is always a ratio or fraction, and is what 
you get out compared with what you put in. Into 
the grate one puts fuel that has the ability to produce 
a large amount of heat, but the useful heat obtained 
from this fuel is relatively small. Most of the heat 
in the fuel goes racing up the chimney, in company 
with a large amount of air from the room, this air 
being replaced by cold air drawn in through cracks 
and crannies in the windward side of the house. As 
a device for drawing in cold air a grate is excellent, 
but it furnishes much more ventilation than is needed. 
Much less fuel, properly burned in a stove, would warm 
the house better. 

The grate fire is such a cheerful, lively member of 
the household on chilly mornings and evenings, that 
it is loved in spite of its spendthrift ways. The present 
fuel situation, however, suggests that the grate should 
be filled with coal much less often than in the past. It 
should be used when only a little heat is needed for 
a short time. It should be fed on waste wood as much 
as possible. The flickering flames of a smaller fire may 
be made sufficient to excite the fancy rather than the 
scorch and the big roar of too full a fireplace. When 
steady heat is needed, economy suggests doing without 
the cheer and running the more sedate stove. 
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Motor Truck vs. Teams for Local Hauling 
Around the Mine 





SYNOPSIS — Heavy grades made it necessary 
for one mining company to supplant its teams by 
a motor truck. Radius of haul and weight of 
load were thereby increased. The change proved 
extremely satisfactory. 





around a colliery is no mean item when the ex- 

pense involved is considered at the end of the 
year, and this fact led the Locust Mountain Coal Co., of 
Shenandoah, Penn., to do away entirely with the horses 
and wagons it was employing on this work at its Weston 
colliery and substitute a motor truck. 

Another factor that largely influenced the decision to 
make the change was the extremely heavy grades en- 
countered in the vicinity of the colliery, these grades in 
some places being as steep as 16 ver cent. It was im- 
possible for a team to haul more than a ?-ton load at 
one time over these hills, and the horses required 
frequent rest periods on the upgrades. It was just as 
bad going down hill, as it was then necessary to walk 
the horses the entire distance. 

After considering the matter from every angle, the 
company purchased a 13-ton White truck chassis, and 
at a total cost of $35 for labor and material had a 
cab and platform body built at its own blacksmith 
shop. 

The crew of the truck consists of a driver and one 
helper. These men are paid good wages, so competent 
men are secured. In addition to their wages the men 
are paid a bonus provided no extra teaming or truck 
hire is necessary, with a penalty attached for any time 
lost or extra team or truck hire required. At the end 
of nine months the men have not lost a single day due 
either to the truck being broken down or bad weather. 


ck: local hauling that is required to be done 
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TRUCK HAULING LUMBER; NOTICE THE 
STEEP GRADE. 


The driver is required to make a daily report, a copy 
of which is shown in Fig. 2, and this report is posted 
into a monthly sheet. An accurate record of mileage 
is kept by a hubodometer, which is also used to keep 
a check on tires, gas, etc. The first set of rear tires 


went 3600 miles and were then replaced by oversize 
tires, which are showing much better mileage. 

One of the advantages of putting the truck on the 
road was that the company was thereby enabled to 
deliver coal to its employees at the same cost per ton 
for hauling as is charged in the town (the regular 
charge formerly being 50c. more than the town charge) 
and to reduce the cost of hauling to its village 25c. per 
ton. This should be credited to the hauling account, 
but is not shown in the statement of truck charges 
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FIG. 2. DRIVER’S DAILY REPORT FORM 

(see table). The hauling is regarded as a separate 
account and is shown under a separate heading on the 
monthly cost sheet of the company. 

The truck has given entire satisfaction at all times 
and is always subjected to an overload. Instead of 
hauling 3000 lb. of coal, its rated capacity, it always 
carries 4480 lb. and is not considered loaded under 4000 
lb. In one case a reel of rope weighing 6415 Ib. was 
hauled up a 10 per cent. grade with no trouble. 

In going over the statement, it should be distinctly 
borne in mind that the low mileage for gasoline, etc., 
is due entirely to the nature of the work, for if the 
truck were used on ordinary roads, the mileage per gal- 
lon of gas would be doubled. 

In addition to its regular equipment two sets of Weed 
fire chains are carried, also. a 10-ton Simplex jack. 
The jack is a great convenience in case of the truck 
falling into a sewer, as has happened in delivering coal 
in some back streets. The Weed tire chains should 
be kept in perfect repair, and in order to keep them 
this way two sets are carried, so that one may be 
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WEA Ua COSTS TO OPERATE A 14-TON WHITE TRUCK FOR NINE MONTHS, EXCLUSIVE OF LABOR 

Total 

Cost Cost 

Total . Cost Cost Cost per Cost Cost per 

Mileage No.of Miles No.of Miles No. of Miles per per per Mile, per~ Total per Mile 
per Gallons, per Quarts per Pounds per Mile, Mile, Mile, Depre- Mile, Repair Mile, Without 

Month Month Gas Gallon of Oil Quart Grease Pound Gas Oil Grease ciation Tires Cost Repairs Labor 
VARUGIV Ay oa diate ste dis 675 167 4.04 58} 11.50 20 33.7 $0.0570 $0.0065 $0.0019 40.093 $0. 1584 
BODUUOry..6-e ace el 460 135 3.41 493 9.30 py kD 067 0080 7 136 5)% 2117 
WEBEGH eae 5.4% ge Pog hc 524 149.9 3E525 14598 BAG coe 0 0670 0092 0031 119 Shi 1983 
SA SoITa ee are Si sin vis «trate. 5 625 131 4.77 44} lAn00eae : 0480 0053 eee 100 oe $5.35 $0, 0086 1619 
NTP eS Ae eee 694 [32am 20) A ee yeh VE 0437 0058 0022 090 A 45.32 0653 2070 
“pl leat nee 785 ee Soke SS 12,80 » 40 19.46 0459 0058 0034 080 $0. 036 9.41 0120 1831 
Sheer SE SACs en 692 150 «4.61 723 954 an rise 0520 0078 Pel )8) 090 040 Ganaves 1898 
A PURG Sots ald bere dss 700 79) S91 49 1430p see nono 0610 0052 0024 089 040 7.41 0106 2082 
BEPTEIBUGED hiatus he 722 1607 4751 62 11:60" 25°57 92970 0550 0064 0023 087 040 it Aah 1907 
Total for nine months 5,877 1,353 4.34 511 11.5 165 35.6 $0.0543 $0.0065 $0.0019 $0.0957 $0.04 $67.49 $0.0115 $0 2099 

NOTE:—Found that tire charge should have started immediately, and therefore carry it on total. 








available at all times. If the chains are in good condi- 
tion, ice or snow need cause no alarm, as the truck 
works as well in winter as in summer. 

In conclusion it might be well to remeniber that with 
a motor truck the best grade of oil and tires is the 
cheapest and gives the best results in the long run. 


Lubricating Oil Density 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 
New York City 


It is unfortunate that such a term as Baumé is 

used in connection with determining the density or 
specific gravity of oils. It means little to the average 
man. A salesman once came to me with his sample 
case full of small bottles of oil. He took out one of 
his bottles, placed it on a table, put a hydrometer in 
it and exclaimed: “There! How’s that?” I said 
-“How’s what?” And thereupon he tried to explain to 
me that the little hydrometer floating in his oil proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that his oil was a superior 
variety. I couldn’t “see it,” of course, and didn’t buy. 
Since that incident I have learned that the gravity test 
doesn’t amount to anything anyway. 

The hydrometer test is of value principally for 
identifying oils. For example, if you have been using 
a certain brand of oil for some time and you want 
to continue its use, just measure its density by means 
of a hydrometer and make note of it. Then the next 
time you buy oil that is claimed to be the same as the 
last, you can at least easily check up its density. The 
density test is the easiest of all to make, especially if 
you have a hydrometer. 

Coming back to the word “Baumé,” perhaps the 
reader would like to know how to convert it into un- 
derstandable English. ‘It is done in this way: When 
you are told that an oil has a density of “so many 
degrees Baumé,” just add the “so many degrees” to 
135.88 and divide the sum into 145.88. The result is 
the density or specific gravity. 

For example: What is the density of a 3l-deg. 
Baumé oil? 

31 + 135.88 — 166.88 
145.88 ~— 166.88 = 0.875 

In other words, the oil is just seven-eighths, or oe 
as heavy as water. 

It is evident, then, that an oil whose density is 10 
deg. Baumé is exactly as heavy as water, because 

145.88 Bary 
10 + 135.88 


The density of an oil can be determined with accuracy, 
however, without the use of a hydrometer. In fact, 
if you have an accurate weighing instrument you can 
do a more accurate job. 

In a nutshell, this is the method: (a) Weigh a clean 
empty jug. (b) Weigh again when filled with water. 
(c) Weigh again when filled with the oil. The density 
can then be determined by using this simple formula: 
C—O 
eget 

This, it will be noted, is nothing more 
dividing the weight of a certain volume 
the weight of the same volume of water. 
accurate and delicate weighing balances, I would sug- 
gest that you use a small vial for this test. If you 
have nothing but large scales for weighing heavy ob- 
jects, you can make the test very well by using a large 
or ordinary jug, as suggested above. The temperature 
of the water, oil and jug should all be the same while 
making the test. If possible the temperature of all 
three should be 60 deg. F., as this temperature is con- 
sidered standard. 


Density 
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Labor Saver for the Draftsman 
By M. H. GooDNow 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


A labor-saving device intended for the use of drafts- 
men in the plotting of mine rooms which are run regu-: 
larly and on sights is illustrated below. The contrivance 
is made from a thin piece of 
celluloid (such as a cheap pro- 
tractor) in which a long, narrow 
oblong is cut. The sides should 
be parallel and far enough apart 
so that pencil marks made with 
these sides as straight-edges will 
form an oblong the scale width 
of the mine rooms. 

With a line at the base of the 
oblong and perpendicular to it 
as zero, erect a scale on either 
side of the portion cut out, the 
hole and the scales to be extended 
farther than the scale distance 
of the longest room. With the device just described a 
room of the standard size can quickly be marked on 
the map and the crosscuts shown by using only one 
instrument, instead of the two triangles and a scale 
customarily employed. 








ie Rooms 24 fF wide 
Scale 200: |” 
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The Saloon Evil in the Mining Industry 


By ANTHRACITE SUPERINTENDENT 


Coal Age, to the effect that Government officials, 

members of the Committee of Public Safety and 
coal operators were taking steps to reduce or altogether 
eliminate the saloon evil in the coal regions of the 
State of Pennsylvania, impressed me forcibly. I have 
never been able to understand why drastic steps were 
not taken a long time ago to combat this evil. 

I would not attempt to estimate the amount of money 
spent by coal companies annually in the employment of 
efficiency engineers, safety committees, capable men 
specially trained in first-aid and social welfare work, 
for educational purposes and for modern machinery for 
economy in operation and greater production, not one 
cent of which was used to eliminate the effect of the 
saloon on their business and in the homes of their 
workmen. 

The war has forced men in all lines of business to do 
many things which they heretofore considered were im- 
possible, and the mining industry is no exception. The 
shortage of labor in the coal regions due to the exodus 
of the men to munition and other industries paying 
higher wages, together with the demand of the miners 
in all parts of the country for increased wages, has 
forced the operators to meet this latter demand. 

What assurance is the mine owner given that added 
wages will produce the desired result—greater produc- 
tion? Compelled by circumstances and the demand for 
greater production, the operator has concluded that 
something other than periodical wage increases is nec- 
essary. He is confronted with the usual loss in pro- 
duction following paydays and appreciates in a fuller 
degree than ever before the effect of the saloon on his 
business and the necessity for finding a way to correct 
the evil. 


[cx statement on page 907 of the Nov. 24 issue of 


REMEDY Must BE FOUND FoR SERIOUS SITUATION 


What remedy can he apply if he fails to find a legal 
way? The time was when a penalty could be inflicted 
on the man who was known to have been idle after 
payday to spend his time in the saloons. This was fol- 
lowed by discharge when he committed the offense too 
often. Conditions were such then that, once he was dis- 
charged for this reason, he found it difficult to get work 
elsewhere. Men were more plentiful, and when a 
“boozer” was discharged by a foreman, another at an 
adjacent mine knowing his habits and reputation for 
losing time would not hire him, with the result that the 
evil in a measure was reduced. Today that same fore- 
man will say, “Well, if he only works a few days in a 
month, it will mean a few cars more’; and the miner, 
knowing that a scarcity of labor exists, takes the liberty 
to lose time after payday. 

The time was, too, when the effect of the saloon was 
felt only once a month. With the advent of the semi- 
monthly pay, the loss in time worked and in the output 
of coal after each payday became more noticeable. The 
mine foreman and the superintendent were invariably 
called upon after each payday to explain the reduction in 
output and, when it was justly blamed on the effect of 
payday, were told that the evil must be broken up. To 





Thinks National Prohibition Only 
Solution of Saloon Evil 


I am in hearty accord with the views expressed in 
the article “The Saloon Evil in the Mining Industry,” 
except that I have become a strong advocate of 
national prohibition. 

The time was when I considered the question of 
temperance a matter of personal privilege, but during 
25 years’ connection with the coal-mining industry I 
have gradually come to view the matter in the light 
stated above, as a result of having seen the enormous 
economic waste recited by the writer of the above- 
mentioned article. 

A number of coal-mining companies in the central 
and western Pennsylvania bituminous fields, and 
elsewhere, I presume, have recently adopted the plan 
of reporting the names of men absent from work and 
quitting early, with the reason given by the absentee 
and the real reason therefor, and posting on the 
bulletin board at the mines a copy of the report, with 
the result in some quarters that there has been a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of payday drunks 
and a larger percentage than ever before of men at 
work the few days following paydays; the reason 
being that some of the men did not like to be posted 
on the bulletin board as being absent from work on 
account of drunkenness. 

Regulation of the saloon in the above-mentioned 
territory wili not do much good, as most of the drunk- 
enness is due to the peddling of liquor throughout the 
mining communities by the wholesale liquor houses 
and breweries. Sectional prohibition will not do much 
good either. 

It is the opinion of the writer that national prohibi- 
tion will bring about a large increase in the production 
of coal in this country; greatly lessen the accidents in 
the mines, many of which are no doubt caused by 
befuddled brains as a result of drink; and go a long 
way toward helping to bring to a successful termina- 
tion the terrible war in which we are now engaged. 

EpDWarD H. Coxe, 
General Superintendent, United Coal Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 








































do this they could resort to no other method than to in- 
flict a penalty, as stated before, and which usually con- 
sisted of suspending the miner for one or more days, 


depending on how many days he had lost. Had the evil 
received the consideration then which it is receiving, 
or should receive, now, its elimination would hardly be 
so difficult. 

It will probably be argued that it is not advisable, on 
account of the scarcity of men, to attempt to correct the 
evil at this time. With this I do not agree. A scarcity 
of labor exists throughout the country and in numerous 
lines of business which are not affected, either on pay- 
day or at any other time, by the galoon. Railroads and 
many other industries never would, and will not now, 
tolerate the effect of the saloon on their business and 
adopted a policy long ago not to employ that class of 
men who render themselves unfit for service through 
drink. Men seeking employment from these industries 
soon learned that policy and governed themselves ac- 
cordingly. If schedule passenger trains failed to make 
theirs runs, and if freight was delayed because of a 
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shortage of crews after each payday, what would the 
public demand, and what would the railroad company 
or the Government do? ‘hat businecs or industry has 
tolerated, or has been compelled to tolerate, the saloon 
evil to the same extent as has the mining industry? 

A few figures to illustrate the loss of production in 
the anthracite region after paydays may be of interest, 
and to many, perhaps, startling. There were employed 
in the anthracite industry in 1914 approximately 46,- 
000 miners and 37,000 miners’ laborers, a total of 83,- 
000. I think I am safe in assuming that 30 per cent. 
(mostly laborers) have either left the country or gone 
to other industries, so that there are at the present time 
about 58,000 men engaged in the cutting and loading 
of anthracite coal. It is not uncommon to have 20 per 
cent. of these men idle the first day following a pay, and 
from 7 to 8 per cent. for the next four or five days. 

On this basis, and assuming that each man could pro- 
duce 5 tons per day, there would be a loss in output 


Suggests Late Opening and Early 
Closing of Saloons 


When the war broke out, the saloon keepers in the 
towns of Carbon County, Pennsylvania, where our 
mines are located, were asked to not open their saloons 
before 7 o’clock in the morning and to close them 
not later than 12 o’clock at night. This was volun- 
tarily agreed to by the saloon keepers and has been 
lived up to by them with the effect that we no longer 
have men coming to work in the morning who had 
stopped in the saloons on their way, nor were the men 
allowed to stay in the saloons late enough at night 
to prevent their being able to come out to work the 
next day. 

In regard to the general question of prohibition, I 
have found from my experiences that the largest 
amount of time has been lost after paydays in towns 
having local option, where the liquor could be shipped 
in to them. When received in this way, they were 
seldom willing to stop their drinking until the entire 
stock had been exhausted, with the effect that there 
was always two or three days after payday when the 
tonnage was extremely light. 

In one state where I worked under absolute prohibi- 
tion, where nothing was allowed to be shipped in, the 
difficulty was with the peddlers and bootleggers, who 
sold the worst kind of liquor to the men; and the fact 
that it was prohibited made it seem necessary to the 
men buying it that they absorb all that they bought 
in the least possible time, with an extremely bad effect 
on their working ability. 

The most successful work of that kind that I had 
in connection with drunkenness, was at Old Mexico, 
where, on account of the cheapness and fiery nature 
of the native whiskey, there was a great deal of 
drunkenness of a dangerous kind, winding up in 
shootings and stabbings. We met that condition by 
opening saloons selling nothing but beer and light 
wine, and prohibited, under heavy penalties, the 
bringing into camp of any stronger liquor. The effect 
was remarkable in eliminating practically all drunk- 
enness. 

To meet the present conditions, I would strongly 
recommend the plan that we have found successful 
here, of not opening the saloons until after men go 
to work and closing them as early as the saloon 
keepers will permit in the evening. 

EDWIN LupLOow, Vice President, 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 
Lansford, Penn. 
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after each semi-monthly pay of 145,000 tons, or, for 
24 pays, about 3,500,000 tons per year. The correspond- 
ing loss in wages, based on an average earning of $3.50 
per day, would amount to nearly $2,450,000; at $4 per 
day it would amount to $2,800,000, and at $5 per day, 
which will be a conservative average earned by the 
miner following the increase recently granted, $3,500,- 
000, which sum is lost to business in general. Add to 
this, if you will, the loss in production and wages in the 
bituminous region and the figures become alarming. 

Whenever the business of any community suffers 
from the effects of a strike, be it a petty or a prolonged 
one, it is given prominence in the newspapers; and the 
public, including the saloon proprietor, rejoices over its 
settlement. The loss to business and production due to 
idleness for inefficiency after pay, except for unfavor- 
able comment, goes on without much notice. 

We read almost daily that industries are about to 
shut down for want of coal. Only recently the news- 
papers announced that the public schools of Reading, 
Penn., were to be closed because of the inability to get 
coal to furnish heat. Think of it, a city located only 
35 miles from the anthracite coal field being compelled 
to close its schools for lack of fuel, when thousands of 
tons are lost through the lack of men after payday. 

I am not a strict advocate of prohibition, and my re- 
marks are not aimed at the manufacturer or seller of 
liquor. They have been licensed to do it. Neither have 
I the slightest intention of depriving the miner of a 
drink if he finds it refreshing upon arriving home after 
a hard day’s work. That is his privilege and his busi- 
ness. I am concerned, however, about the manner in 
which the business is conducted and its effect through- 
out the coal regions, particularly at this time when there 
is the greatest demand, both by the Government and the 
public, for greater production. 

It will, no doubt, be argued that the shortage of fuel 
is due to a scarcity of railroad cars and other causes. 
Very true; but there have been many days after pay, 
when cars were plentiful, that it was possible to operate 
the mines for only a half day because a number of men 
laid idle. Such days not only resulted in a loss in out- 
put, but worked an injustice to thousands of company 
men who were deprived of a full day. Railroad cars 
which should have been loaded and placed in service 
stood idle as a consequence until the following day. 

Manufacturers in nearly all lines of business are be- 
ing urged to speed up. All around us we hear of a 
shortage of fuel. Priority orders for the transporta- 
tion of fuel to relieve the situation have been much 
talked of. The sale of liquor to our soldier boys is 
strictly prohibited by law, and punishable by fine for 
violation. Why cannot a remedy be found to correct the 
evil of the saloon in the coal region? The question has 
always been one of importance, and surely, under pres- 
ent conditions, is of greater importance than ever be- 
fore. There are any number of manufacturers, super- 
intendents and foremen throughout the coal fields who, 
aggravated by poor results after paydays, have given 
considerable time and thought to this most perplexing 
evil in an effort to break it up. There are few who 
have not been confronted with the problem. I am sure 


‘the readers of Coal Age would be glad to receive the 


benefit of the methods used by those who have suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the practice. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Meets—I 


By R. DAWSON HALL 





The salient features in this meeting were Francis 
S. Peabody’s address on the importance of prepar- 
ing coal during the war and on the explosives 
question, the discussion of the new revenue act 
and an unscheduled debate on the demerits of 
the piece-labor system. The institute never held 
a better attended meeting or received a more sat- 
isfactory treasurer’s report. This installment of 
the article covers only a part of the proceedings 
prior to the leading features of the institute. 





200 new members are added to the rolls, must al- 

ways be regarded as a high tide in the history of 
any institute. Since it was started as the Western 
Pennsylvania Mining Institute back in 1887, the Coal 
Mining Institute of America never held a better at- 
tended or more successful meeting than that which con- 
vened at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 5 and 6. 
The banquet with its interesting features brought out 
350 persons. At the meetings there were about 150. 
Business meetings of that size have often been secured at 
Pittsburgh, but they were usually obtained only by in- 
ducing the mining departments of the colleges of that 
city to send their students to the sessions. This year ap- 
parently none of these were present, yet the room was 
well filled until almost the end of the meeting. 

The report of the treasurer showed all bills paid and 
$69 in the treasury. This report and the publishing in 
one volume of the proceedings for the three preceding 
years so pleased those present that when the election 
was held there was no difference of opinion—the outgo- 
ing president and secretary-treasurer were reélected by 
acclamation. W. E. Fohl, W. R. Crane and W. E. Lahm 
were elected as first, second and third vice presidents 
in the order named. Then followed the election of A. 
R. Pollack, Thomas K. Adams, Thomas H. Thompson and 
Richard Maize. All this was done without any fussing 
with ballots and tellers. The unanimity about the di- 
rectorate and officers of the institute saved an immense 
amount of valuable time. As the vessel was in good 
sailing, no time was wasted in trying to read out of the 
membership those whom the constitution says must be 
recognized as members. 

The institute voted that all members in military, naval 
and aviation service be regarded as honorary members 
during the duration of that service. As the institute 
membership is badly scattered, a complete list of the 
members at the front could not be obtained; but on the 
list are Major J. B. O’Hara, Captains T. S. Dunn and 
Harry B. Meller, First Lieutenants Edwin E. Chance, 
W. J. German and James Cameron and Sergeant W. 
E. Dickson. ? 

On the recommendation of the president of the in- 
stitute, the dues were raised from $2 to $3 without a 
single dissenting voice. The new rates will go into force 
to date with Jan. 1, 1918, the new members being invited 
to date their applications as for 1917 or 1918, the pro- 
ceedings of course being received by those only who take 


. MEETING where dues are increased, and yet 


out membership in the present year. A committee on 
resolutions was appointed to prepare among other mat- 
ters an expression of the institute’s bereavement in the 
loss of William Seddon, a founder of the institute and an 
honorary member; Austin King, chief inspector of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co.; George W. Schleuderberg, general 
manager of mines, Pittsburgh Coal Co., and Henry Lou- 
titt, a former state mine inspector. Mr. Loutitt was not a 
member at the time of his death, but was at one time an 
active institute worker. In looking over the list of 
founders of the institute on the facing page, William 
Seddon’s name will be found at the head. The photo- 
graph was in fact obtained from him about two years 
ago. The tenth name in the first column is that of 
Henry Loutitt, and the twelfth name is that of William 
Seddon. At the close of the meeting the resolutions 
committee presented a resolution in which the services 
of the deceased members were duly recognized. 


PRODIGAL IN SPENDING OPERATORS MONEY? 


When the question box was introduced by W. E. Fohl, 
he proposed to have the order of consideration voted 
by the institute, but as the program had already speci- 
fied some subjects for consideration in the afternoon 
session it was decided to take the questions in order so 
that those who had planned to be present at the after- 
noon session and were not at the morning session would 
not be disappointed. The first question was: 


What consideration should a state mine inspector give 
to the cost of improvements recommended in the inter- 
est of safety? 

R. R. Dunlop, of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
urged that mine inspectors be invited to visit factories 
in which mining materials and appliances are made so 
that they may be enabled to use judgment as to the 
difficulties involved in complying with certain require- 
ments that they make. Thomas K. Adams, a Pennsyl- 
vania mine inspector, declared that a careful differentia- 
tion should be made between those things that are actual- 
ly ordered in the law and those which are only con- 
structively ordered. ; 

Mr. Adams said that the mine inspector’s imagination, 
like that of other men, was apt to run away with him; 
and inspectors sometimes demand more than the law 
authorizes them to demand. He felt that a wise dis- 
cretion should be used in the execution of the law and 
care taken not to advocate the introduction of some- 
thing impracticable. He believed that every requirement 
which was only constructively ordered by the statute 
Should be discussed with the mine operator and that a 
clearer knowledge of the details of manufacture would by 
no means come amiss. 

H. M. Wilson, of the Associated Companies, turned 
the question somewhat by suggesting that it might be 
well to discuss the duty of the mine inspectors to change 
the rating of some mines from “gaseous” to “nongase- 
ous.” He said that some mines were gaseous when work- 
ing in coal under heavy cover, but on reaching light 
cover they become absolutely free of gas. He ques- 
tioned whether a gaseous condition detected in the re- 
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mote past justified the inspection service in requiring 
provisions against explosive mine gas indefinitely. 

W. L. Affelder said that a mine which had shown 
no gas for four years had despite protest been retained 
as a gaseous mine. He said that there was no provision 
of the mine law for the withdrawal of safety lamps from 
a mine that only in the dim past had emitted gas. When 
conditions have entirely changed he thought there should 
be some way in which to compel the mine inspector to 
take cognizance of that fact. 

Thomas K. Adams urged that action should be taken 
under Article 20. If the complainant had a good case, 
there is no reason why he 
should not receive rel-ef no 
matter how little the in- 
spector in the district 
might be disposed to grant 
it to him. He said that he 
had been in committees of 
inspectors appointed by the 
Chief of the Department of 
Mines of Pennsylvania un- 
der Article 10, Section 1, 
and had himself reported 
against the introduction of 
safety lamps despite the 
protest of the mine in- 
spector of the district. 
However, he overlooked the 
fact that Article 10, Section 
1, refers to the introduction 
of lamps and not to their 
removal. The law under 
Article 10, Section 9, says 
that “at any mine wherein 
explosive.gas._was generated 
within one year before the 
passage of this act, in suf- 
ficient quantities to be de- 
tected by an approved safe- 
ty lamp, a sufficient number 
of safety lamps, not less 
than one-fourth of the num- 
ber of safety lamps in use, 
shall be kept in a conve- 
nient place and in good condition in case of emergency.” 
Evidently the law did not intend to require safety lamps 
to be kept in stock at those mines which had generated 
gas over a year ago, but had ceased during the last year 
to do so, and the section throws absolutely no light on 
the requirements as to the use of lamps where gas has 
not been found for a year or over a year. 

Section 3 of Act 330 states that firebosses shall be 
employed at mines “wherein explosive gas has been gen- 
erated within one year before the passage of this act 
or shall be generated after the passage of this act in 
sufficient quantities to be detected with an approved 
safety lamp.” Clearly one year’s absence of explosive 
gas seems to be regarded as guaranteeing immunity, 
but the wording is certainly lacking in applicability to 
the subject at issue. 

It does seem that if all elementary precautions may be 
thrown aside after a mine has been found free of gas 
for one specific year that certain particularly drastic 
precautions such as requiring all men to carry safety 
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lamps could be most logically permitted if the mine was 
found free for any year whatsoever. It is certainly 
more risky to operate without firebosses and additional 
lamps than it is to permit the mine workers to work 
with naked lights in places found to be free of gas by 
certificated firebosses operating under governmental 
regulations. 

W. L. Affelder proposed the following hypothetical 
question: Given a mine on the retreat, that has had no 
gas for four years, where firebosses have been employed 
for that length of time and for the period preceding it, 
is it necessary to continue the use of safety lamps? 

Could not carbide lamps be 

legally and safely substitut- 

ed? Mr. Affelder added that 
the mine in question ad- 
joined another mine, which 

was Officially known as a 

nongaseous mine and the 

men in one mine working 
with safety lamps could see 
the men in the other mine 
working with naked lights. 
Thomas K. Adams said that 
under such circumstances 
he would say that the in- 
spector could not legally in- 
sist on the use of safety 
lamps. C. P. Byrne raised 
the possibility that gas 
might be present on the top 
of inaccessible mine falls 
and might suddenly be driv- 
en into the mine by a fur- 
ther roof fall. Mr. Affelder 
replied that in four years 
much retreating could be 
done, and if gas was not 
found in those four years it 
was little likely to be pres- 
ent later. The trouble as 
he saw it was not in keeping 
_ safety lamps out of a mine 
of a safe character, but in 
getting safety lamps out of 
a mine that had at one time been declared gaseous. The 
law provided amply for legal resistance to the introduc- 
tion of lamps, but inadequate redress where a mine 
recognized as dangerous had become safe as a result 
of the change in the character of the working or the 
depth of the cover. F. L. Parker, of the Bureau ot 
Mines, called attention to a recent explosion in a mine 
that had never had a showing of gas, but which never- 
theless exploded, the death of 23 men resulting. 

C. P. Byrne declared it would be a good thing if 
there were more cooperation between the mine inspectors 
and the manufacturers. Many mining appliances of all 
kinds are being put on the market by people who are 
not in close touch with mining conditions. For instance, 
to help the triprider to mount an electric locomotive one 
concern has put a step 4 in. from one of the wheels of 
the locomotive. This step is safe enough provided the 
triprider does not miss it. If he does miss it, his leg 
slips under the wheel and he loses his foot, if not his 
whole limb. (To be continued.) 
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Questionnaire on Explosives 
Regulation 


At the banquet of the Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 
ica, held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
Dec. 5, the following questions were presented and 
answered by Francis S. Peabody, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production and assistant director of 
the Bureau of Mines in charge of the new law relative 
to the handling of explosives: 


Q. Can explosives (including caps, fuse, etc.) be sold or 
issued by company stores or dealers to enemy aliens or sub- 
jects of countries allied with the enemy? 

A. No. 

Q. How can such persons (or firms) obtain explosives or 
fuse? 

A. Only through a licensed foreman, employed by the 
operating person or firm, from a magazine located on the 
premises, in quantities sufficient only for a day’s work, for 
use only on the premises of the operator, to employees only 
and records required by law, kept by the licensed foremen, 
of such explosive so issued. 

Q. Are miners required to have a license to purchase, 
possess or use explosives, caps and fuse, etc.? ; 

A. All miners or other persons, firms, etc., require a 
license except when such material is issued to employees 
through a licensed foreman from employer’s magazine, etc. 

Q. Are mining companies required to have a license and 
what kind? 

A. A purchaser’s license only in case the operator pur- 
chases such material only for his own use and that of his 
employees on his own premises. In addition to purchaser’s 
license a foreman’s license is necessary for the employee 
of the operator who issues such material from the magazine 
to employees. A vendor’s license will also be necessary if 
the operator sells or issues explosives, caps or fuse to em- 
ployees or others for storage or use away from the prem- 
ises of the operator or for any other use than on the work 
on which an employee is engaged, and in such cases the 
person or firm to whom such material is so sold or issued 
must possess a purchaser’s license, and the vendor must 
keep the records required by law. 

Q. Are company stores and dealers required to have a 
license and what kind? 

A. A vendor’s license. 

Q. Can company stores issue explosives to employees of a 
mining company? 

A. No. Must be issued through an employee of the min- 
ing company who holds a foreman’s license, such person, 
however, may be a joint employee of the operator and store 
company. 

Q. Is more than one license required for a mining or store 
company with more than one operation? 

A. If all the operations are located within the bound of 
one state, one purchaser’s or vendor’s license will be suffi- 
cient, provided photographie or photostatic copies of the 
original license, certified by the Bureau of Mines at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is placed on file in the office at each operation; 
otherwise the proper official at each operation must obtain 
a license from the local licensing agent. 

Q. What do licenses cost and where can they be obtained ? 

A. Licenses cost 25c. each and can be obtained by applica- 
tion in person to the nearest Licensing Agent, in Allegheny 
County, Mr. Wm. B. Kirker, Prothonotary, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
and additional Agents at Tarentum, Elizabeth, Bridgeville, 
McKeesport, and at the County seat of all other counties 
and as many other important mining centers as we have 
been able to get a satisfactory man to act as Licensor. These 
Agents have been provided with all necessary blanks and 


instructions. 

Q. Can and will additional Licensing Agents be ap- 
pointed ? 

A. Yes. As many as may be necessary for the conven- 


ience of the public. 

Q. How can such appointments be obtained ? 

A. Any reliable operator or citizen can recommend a 
proper person for appointment as Licensing Agent, pre- 
senting definite statement as to the necessity for same and 
giving specific information as to name, address and official 
title of such person and bearing in mind that Licensors 
must be loyal American citizens, capable of keeping neces- 
sary records, making reports, empowered to administer 
oaths and preferably with office headquarters and available 
and accessible to the public within reasonable hours each 
business day. 
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Q. Who 
located ? 

A. John W. Rittenhouse, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Peabody also said that a teamster might act as 
agent for the company in distributing explosives to 
centers of distribution, but the explosive must be de- 
livered to the miners at that magazine by a licensed 
foreman. By the counting of packages, proper care 
should be taken to see that no explosives were abstracted 
in transit. In fact, frequent inventories should be made 
of the stock of explosives on hand with due reference to 
the receipt, sale and delivery of such explosives. 


is the State Explosives Inspector and where 


Forms for the Local Shipping 
Department 
By GEORGE N. LANTZ 


New Straitsville, Ohio 

Numerous articles have been published in Coal Age 
showing bookkeeping forms covering a number of min- 
ing operations. Records for inside work have been 
covered in detail. Methods of buying, selling and stand- 
ardizing supplies have been described. Contract forms, 
material requisitions, statistics on output per man and 
output per month have been shown and appraised. 

The object of this paper is to propose certain forms 
for use of the weighmaster at the mine, a subject which 
has not as yet received attention. The work of the 
weighmaster in weighing and billing coal is of sufficient 
importance to justify means to facilitate his clerical 
work and to provide, as far as possible, against mistakes. 

The forms illustrated herewith are submitted for use 
at the mines of companies whose main office is situated 
away from the mines, where the headquarters can be 
reached only by mail, or by telephone or telegraph. 
In such cases, where two or more mines are operated 
in the same district, they should, if possible, be con- 
nected by telephone, and the head weighmaster at one 
mine should supply orders and instructions to the 
weighman at all the rest. He should also report to 
the railway company for all the mines, and where there 
is no clerk to take the work should make reports to 
the main office for all mines. Having all orders go 
through the hands of one man will permit a general 
oversight of all orders and promote prompt shipment, 
by interchanging orders from mine to mine on occasion, 
at the same time guarding against duplication. 

The weighmaster should be supplied with written 
orders, both due and futures, in some such form as is 
shown in Fig. 1. With future orders on hand, the 
weighmaster is in possession of information that is 
often valuable to the foremen in choosing a convenient 
time for necessary repairs. But the information is 
more valuable to the shipping department than to the 
operating department, since the head weighmaster can, 
to a great extent, eliminate changes in preparation, by 
arranging for the loading of certain mines. One man 
might load mine-run exclusively, another domestic lump, 
another steam lump, ete. Telephone orders and instruc- 
tions should, as a rule, be confirmed in writing. This 
is especially true where instructions are given by tele- 
phone for future loading, although it is not necessary to 
confirm instructions for use on the day given. 

A shipping record should be kept at the time. A 
convenient record is shown in Fig. 2. A postal notice 
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of shipment of a form similar to that shown in Fig. 
3 should be mailed to each customer. Fig. 4 shows a 
form of a daily report of coal shipped, which should 
be made up by the chief weighmaster or clerk, who may 
make up the report from shipping record (Fig. 2) and 
mail postal notices; or, when they are written at the 
mine, the report may be made up from the postal 
notices. 

The book for shipping record is shown with leaves 
10 in. wide, but in case they are turned in to the local 
office in the evening a convenient size for carrying would 
show 5-in. leaves with half the form on the left-hand 
page and half on the right-hand. A “Remarks” column 
could be added, if desired, but it is not a necessity, 
because, as a rule, dealers’ names, for other than direct 
orders, are well known and need only be given by initials 
or in abbreviated form, thus leaving room in this 
column for customer’s order number or a small notation. 

A good plan is to make out a tonnage report at 
the mine, in the form of Fig. 5. This is valuable for 
comparison only, since the tonnage taken from the 
weighsheet and that shown as a total of the various 
places to which it is diverted wil. almost never corre- 
spond. When railroad scales are not used, the marked 
capacity of cars of 5 per cent. over can be entered. 
The two tonnage items should, of course, bear much 
the same relation to each other from month to month, 
but they may vary greatly from day to day. The 
amount of coal in partly loaded cars in the morning 
will not be the same as in the evening. A difference 
will exist, also, in the amount of overweight, when 
overweight is carried. When much coal is thrown out 
without docking, the weighsheet tonnage may be long, 
through no fault of the weighmaster. 

A report to the railroad company of loading is shown 
in Fig. 6. This may be increased in length or width 
to take reports of several mines, or a separate sheet 
may be used for each. 

Instructions to the railroad agent to change billing 
is shown in Fig. 7. This should usually confirm tele- 
phone instructions. Fig. 8 shows a form on which to 
report such changes to the main office. Fig. 9 should 
be used at the main office for cancellations or changes 
in orders. 
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The Story of the Gas Feeder 


“Yes,”’ said the mine boss to the master mechanic, 
“you probably have the hardest job in the world; but 
one thing is true, you don’t have to contend with 
gas except what is generated in the shop by some of 
your able imitators.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the master mechanic. 
“IT have noticed we never have to speed up the fan 
when you are down in the mine. You always seem to 
carry plenty of breeze along with you.” 

“Maybe,” answered the mine boss, “but I can recollect 
two or three times when I wished my lungs were air 
compressors. Did I ever tell you about the time I set 
off the fireworks for the ladies?” 
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“T expect you have,” replied the master mechanic, 
“but the story will be so much different this time that 
I probably won’t recognize it, so go ahead.” 

“T do have to stretch them sometimes,” returned 
the mine boss, laughing, “to keep from being completely 
outclassed, but this is a true story.” 

“When we were driving old No. 1, we ran into a 
fault where the coal pinched down for a distance of 
60 ft. or so, and like most faults in this mine, the 
seam carried a small amount of gas. There was not 
enough of it to require using safety lamps, and it was 
customary for the miners when they started work in 
the morning to blow it about a bit with their coats 
and then set it off. The flame would sweep back a foot 
or so from the reof for maybe 20 ft. from the face, 
which was all there was to it. The men could then put 
in their shift without any more trouble. 

“Well, one Sunday the ‘Old Man’ came out with some 
of his friends who had never seen a mine, and wanted 
to show them around. There was the boss and his 
wife, this gentleman and his wife and their daughter, a 
young lady about twenty.” 

“We now come to the point of the story,” interrupted 
the master mechanic. “Brave Mine Boss Saves Beauti- 
ful Heiress from the Flames. Undying gratitude. 
Generous reward. Raise in salary. Yep, I see it all.” 

“You see nothing, as usual,” replied the mine boss, 
testily. “This is what really happened. I took the 
party down and showed them the workings. We went 
part way up in No. 1, and the boss, who knew how we 
were working the gas, thought it would be interesting 
to show how we burnt it out. I didn’t like the idea 
very much, but I agreed; and while the rest of them 
waited back down the entry, I went up to light it off. 

“Well, sir, there must have been a little more than 
usual, because before I got to where we ordinarily lit 
it, away she went; and the first thing I knew I was 
flat on the bottom, wallowing in a puddle of mud. In 
the excitement all the lights went out, and the women 
were yelling and scrambling in the dark down the gang- 
way. 

“Old ake Crosby, who was master mechanic at that 
time, was along, and I hollered to him to light up. He 
didn’t answer, but as I got up I saw somebody coming 
from ’way down the entry. It was old Jake. And I bet 
he must have run 50 yd. in 4 sec. He came hurrying 
up all excited and shouting, ‘Is everybody all right! Is 
everybody all right!’ 

“No damage was done except that I ruined a good 
suit and got a nice hair singe free; but believe me, I 
learned a lesson right there. Never again. I wouldn’t 
even light a gas jet now for the Queen of Sheba!” 
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War-Savings Conventions 


One of the plans adopted in the war savings campaign, 
which started on December 3, is for a series of state 
conventions. The first convention was held in the New 
England States, New York and New Jersey on Nov. 26, 
and others in different states will follow in rapid succes- 
sion. These conventions are expected to arouse great 
interest and enthusiasm and give a great impetus to 
the campaign. Publicity men and other officials and 
workers in the various states will be named at these 
conventions to conduct the work in their states. 
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Pea dmKocers 


P. J. Rogers, one of the “Old Guard” in the mining 
history of Alabama, died at Ensley, Ala., on Nov. 30, 
at the age of 62. For about two years Mr. Rogers had 
been president of the State Convict Board, having re- 
signed in 1915 from the position of superintendent 
of mines for the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., 
a position he had occupied for a period of 30 years. 
His work for the state was very successful as the result 
of his untiring personal work to increase the efficiency 
of the department. Governor Charles Henderson, on 
learning of Mr. Rogers’ death, expressed the opinion in 
a telegram of condolence to his widow, that his decease 
was undoubtedly hastened by personal sacrifice of his 
health to duty. That, in fact, epitomizes the life history 
of this remarkable man. Fidelity to trust and unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty characterized his entire life. 

He began his mining career in 1878, when he entered 
the employ of the old Eureka Mining Co., at Helena, Ala. 
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In 1886 he went with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Co., now a large subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, then beginning the development of 
the Pratt mines coal field. He was prominently identi- 
fied with this company until he accepted the presidency 
of the State Convict Bureau, doing this purely from a 
sense of public duty and at the solicitation of numer- 
ous personal friends. 

Mr. Rogers was born at Speigners in Elmore County, 
Alabama, in 1856. He is survived by his aged mother, 
two brothers, three sisters, his widow, and four children 
—three daughters and one son. 

No man who has been identified with the coal industry 
in Alabama has perhaps so completely earned and re- 
tained the confidence of his associates and coworkers. 
To the highest and the lowest he was the same quietly 
forceful unassuming gentleman. He will be mourned 
no less by the Governor and his associates in the state’s 
work, than by hundreds of personal friends among the 
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miners of all classes whose friendship he highly treas- 
ured. 

On the day of his death one of his old friends, a 
miner, said, “There was a man who was the same to the 
humblest worker in the mine (white or black) as to 
the highest executive of the company.” The same day 
when crepe was placed on the closed doors of his office 
at the capitol, Tom, the negro janitor, begged for a 
piece of it, saying he wished to place it on the door of 
his home. 

Among the wealth of floral offerings at his death, was 
a beautiful piece from the state convicts at the Banner 
mine, who gave this from their extra coal earnings. 
This was after all only another expression among many 
from those in the humbler spheres of life who loved him 
for his uniform consideration of all men in whatever 
position. Alabama’s mining ranks lost a noble character 
in his too early death. 


COC eee, 


SOME INTERVIEWS 
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This with One Whose Point of View Has Been Changed 
by the War 


Some men have such decided opinions about things 
that you cannot think of them without recalling their 
views. Such a man was J. Thomas Drake, manager of 
the V Colliery Co. I say “was,” not because he 
has passed into the Great Beyond, but because I find 
that his views have changed so much. Although he still 
has opinions, they are those of the great majority of 
thinking people and no longer would impress one as 
being peculiarly his. 

Having vivid recollection o7 former fruitless argu- 
ments with him, I decided to acquaint him with my mis- 
sion without seeing him face to face; so I penciled a 
message on the back of my card and sent it in by the 
office boy. He came out of his office immediately, and 
gave me such a cordial greeting that I felt ashamed of 
myself. 

“So you are doing your bit, too, are you?” he said. 
“Tt won’t be long before every one connected with the 
coal industry will be in the saddle for service, and then 
dictators and investigators will drop into obscurity.” 

“Do you think”—he stopped me right there. 

“IT know. Any man who is devoting his energy today 
solely toward selfish ends, such as building up his busi- 
ness and increasing his bank account, should be and very 
soon will be classed as an undesirable. In the meantime 
he is absorbing much of the energy so badly needed in 
other directions.” (This from a man who only a year ago 
defied the governor of our state because the executive 
dared to imply that the owner of a business should con- 
duct that business as if his employees and the public 
had a voice in the matter.) 

Now that Mr. Drake had of his own free will let 
down the bars, as it were, I felt at liberty to ask him a 
number of personal questions, even going so far as to 
remind him of the opinions he had formerly championed 
so persistently. 

“Tf you run across a man in your travels now who 
still insists that because he founded his business and 
built it up he need not listen to the demands of his 
laborers,” said Mr. Drake, ‘“‘just ask him what that busi- 
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ness will be worth if we lose this war. Then ask him 
how much assistance he can give toward winning this 
war even if he devotes his entire time to that end. 

“It was that thought that knocked the props from 
under my former convictions,’ he continued. “It 
amounts to this: The only men who can save my pos- 
sessions to me are the men who are not conscious of my 
existence and mostly have no worldly possessions of 
their own, yet are offering their lives freely that the 
so-called rights of others—my rights—may be pre- 
served. 

“And you ask me what manner of man one must be 
who in the face of such facts can stand calmly by and 
argue for his rights, even threatening to shut down 
his mine if need be to gain his point?” (It took some 
courage to ask Mr. Drake that question.) 

‘I will tell you! I know him well. He is the man I 
used to be. He is the man who will tell you that the 
railroads alone are responsible for the coal famine; and 
if you question that and force him to qualify the state- 
ment, he will tell you that it is the miners—the miners 
and the railroads who deserve all of the censure. He can 
picture the shortcomings of every class of men with 
whom he is thrown in contact, but if you talk with him 
a week he will not so much as intimate that he has any 
failings of his own. 

“He will tell you just what he predicted last year, and 
the year before that, and will assure you that every one 
of his predictions have come true; but if he should live 
a thousand years, not one suggestion could he make 
that would be of value to the men who are planning for 
the future. He could tell you of every mistake that Dr. 
Garfield has made, but not one recommendation for Dr. 
Garfield’s future guidance would he hazard.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


PULL 


MINE Prop LAW INTERPRETED—Under a statute making it 
a coal operator’s duty te furnish props to a miner on the 
latter having selected them, it is implied that the operator 
will supply props at a place convenient for selection by the 
miner, and if this be not done the miner’s request for props 
is sufficient to charge the operator with liability for injury 
directly resulting from failure te furnish them. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Thacker vs. Shelby Coal Mining Co., 197 
Southwestern Reporter, 633.) 


DAMAGES FOR FAILURE To DELIVER CoAL—On inexcusable 
failure to make deliveries of coal under a contract of sale, 
the damages recoverable by the buyer are ordinarily to be 
measured by the excess of the market value of the fuel at 
the time and place when delivery should have been made 
above the contract price, plus transportation charges if the 
buyer was to bear them. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Log 
Mountain Coal Co. vs. White Oak Coal Co., 197 Southwestern 
Reporter, 659.) 


MINE TROLLEY ACCIDENTS—In reversing judgment against 
a Utah coal-mining company on account of death of a miner 
who was electrocuted when he came in contact with a trolley 
wire maintained in the company’s mine in operating an 
electric road, the actident occurring while decedent and 
other miners were leaving the mine after a day’s work, the 
Utah Supreme Court holds that where a mine operator 
permits his employees to use the cars on such a railway in 
departing from their working places, there is a legal duty 
to use due care for their safety. But it is found that de- 
fendant in this case was not negligent in maintaining the 
trolley wire at a height of only about 5 ft. 7 in. above the 
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track, it appearing that to increase the height of the wire 
would require increasing the height of the tunnel, which 
would create a greater danger of fall of overhead material. 
Nor would a metal guard have been practicable since that 
would have increased the danger of contact with the current. 
And maintenance of wooden guards would have produced 
another peril, in the danger of overhead materials breaking 
them down, leaving exposed spines. An employer is under 
no legal duty to exercise more than a reasonable degree of 
care for the safety of his workmen, and the care required 
in a particular case is to be considered in connection with 
the instrumentalities, ete., in common use by others engaged 
in the same line of business, and found to be reasonably 
safe and suitable for their intended use. When a miner, 
as in this case, is acquainted with surrounding conditions 
respecting dangerous trolley wires, he assumes all risks 
which are obvious and presumably known to him. In this 
case, employees were amply protected by maintaining a man 
at the cars to warn them against boarding the cars until 
the current was first cut off. And a miner who boards a 
car in an unusual manner, as by climbing over the end 
instead of over the side, assumes the risk of being injured 
by coming in contact with an exposed trolley wire, the 
location of which he knew, or ought to have known. (Whalen 
vs. Union Pacific Coal Co., 168 Pacific Reporter, 99.) 
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Boosting for Home 


By J. R. ALLARDYCE 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Christmas is coming up again, 
Buddy we must be spry, 
And hustle the pick till the chips and chunks 
Like sparks from an anvil fly. 
There’s a deal to do at home, old boy, 
And the kids look up to me 
Like little fish from a crystal pool 
To the lunch which their round eyes see. 


Give her the muscles and drive the drill 
To the socket in solid coal, 
Scrape her clean as a whistle, and give her the 
seed— 
Gee, that’s a peach of a hole! 
There’s shoes for the children in that, and a dress 
For the babe, and the old girl, too; 
A bit for the butcher, and grocer, and then 
The rest to see Uncle Sam through. 


Last year I was foolish and gave it all 
To the guy at the Eagle Bar; 
I gave the sweat of my hide to the jay, 
And the blood from that smarting scar. 
Iam wise today and I see the truth 
That the preacher pounded in— 
That a man shall not live to himself, and, by God, 
I feel mean as the father of sin. 


Give her another, Bud, hammer her hot, 
And think of the pleasure to be 
Inthe squaring of scores that are eating my heart, 
With those who’ve been loyal to me. 
Then hustle and hustle and stick to the task 
Till the sweat gathers up in a foam; 
I’ve been out for the world, but Christmas will 
find 
Me boosting for country and home. 
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Wasting Anthracite by Culm Flushing 
By E. B. WILSON 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Conservation of coal has been a favorite topic for 
some years, although the critics fail to present a prac- 
tical solution. One statement by the United) States 
Bureau of Mines was to the effect that more anthracite 
was irredeemably lost by mining than was utilized. 
While this is undoubtedly an exaggerated statement, 
nevertheless there is waste to which I have called atten- 
tion before, and it exists wherever culm flushing is 
practiced. 

Some years ago, agitation over the surface settling 
in Scranton induced Ex-Mayor J. B. Dimick to take 
up the matter, and through his endeavor a Mine Cave 
Commission was appointed to investigate the conditions 
and formulate some plan that would correct them. The 
engineers of this commission advised flushing. The 
United States Bureau of Mines printed their report, 
sent engineers to Europe to investigate the methods 
adopted there, and further made a survey of lands 
adjacent to the Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys from 
which available filling could be obtained. 

When one considers that anthracite mining has been 
carried on for three-quarters of a century, and that 
at the present rate of mining about 135,000,000 cu.yd. 
of holes are made annually, he will realize that the 
past and present excavations will require more than a 
modicum of material to fill them. 

At the time of the commission’s examination, and 
quite a number of years previous thereto, the refuse 
from coal breakers and from coal washeries was flushed 
by water into the mines, the object being not so much to 
support the surface as to dispose of the material about 
pillars in order that they might be withdrawn, an oper- 
ation which is, in my estimation, equivalent to “Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

While culm flushing may furnish a temporary sup- 
port to the surface, the aggregate relief afforded by 
the method, owing to the insufficiency of culm, is prac- 
tically nil; consequently, any lasting support must come 
from the construction of artificial pillars or from flush- 
ing with country material, such as ashes mixed with 
sand and broken stone. As this material placed in the 
mines would add approximately $1.50. to the cost of 
production, the so-called ‘coal barons” hesitate to tax 
the many for the benefit of the few although their ac- 
tion in the matter is not so construed by the citizens 
of the coal regions. 

From an economical standpoint, the refusal to go to 
this expense is justifiable, for not all operators are 
mining under cities, and those not doing so would have 
an advantage of $1.50 in competitive markets. Again, 
should all raise the price of coal $1.50 to make market 
conditions equal, the bituminous coal operators would 
obtain a market which naturally belongs to the anthra- 
cite operators. 

So far as I can figure out the matter, the general 
adoption of hydraulic filling may be placed in the min- 
utes as deferred business, unless the state or Govern- 
ment furnish the funds, an idea which seems utopian, 
at least in the immediate future. 

The use of fine coal for flushing being a mere trifle 
so far as surface support is concerned, and because it 
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has only temporary use in stiffening pillars, my sug- 
gestion that none be sent into the mines is augmented 
by the following facts: 

Pea coal was not considered marketable until the 
late 70’s, when the McClave shaking grate and the 
Wooten camelback boiler on locomotives were intro- 
duced. When a demand for this coal became general, 
smaller sizes of coal, shaking grates and artificial draft 
formed a combination by which large quantities of 
anthracite, hitherto wasted, became available for steam 
purposes. In the early 80’s Eckley B. Coxe conceived 
the plan of the endless chain grate stoker, which is 
now being installed for the purpose of burning material 
similar to that flushed into mines. 

It is well known that the fine pieces of coal result- 
ing from the preparation of anthracite for market 
are purer than larger pieces, and although mixed with 
more or less fine bone and slate they are capable of 
producing an intense heat under boilers. 

Numerous instances might be cited where such mate- 
rial is being used without any attempt being made 
to remove the impurities. In fact, during the past year 
the coal used to grade the old Pennsylvania gravity 
road, which transported the coal from the Lackawanna 
field in the early days of mining, has been loaded into 
wagons, hauled to the railroad and shipped away. 

It has been stated that 12,000,000 tons of coal are 
used annually to generate steam at anthracite collieries, 
an amount which approximates the quantity of fine coal 
produced in the preparation of anthracite for market. 
Its use under boilers, therefore, will add materially 
to conservation, while its employment for supporting 
excavations is of little importance. 


Cost of Living in United Kingdom 


According to the Labor Gazette, an official publication 
of the ministry of labor at London, the increase from 
July 1, 1914, to Sept. 1, 1917, in the cost of living 
for a working-class family in the United Kingdom 
(including food, rent, clothing, fuel and light) is esti- 
mated to have been approximately 85%. The Cardiff 
and South Wales Journal of Commerce has estimated 
that the general wage rate payable at present in the 
coal fields of South Wales averages for all classes of 
labor 75% higher than that which was in force when 
the war broke out. There is considerable variation, 
however, in the rate of increase of wages for the dif- 
ferent classes of labor in the coal fields. This publica- 
tion states: 


A day-wage timberman employed on the afternoon or 
night shift before the war earned £1 16s. 4d. ($8.84) per 
week. He now gets £3 3s. 8d. ($15.49), or an increase equal 
to 75%. A night hauler [driver] now gets £2 14s. 1ld. as 
compared with £1 9s. 10d. ($7.25) in July, 1914, an increase 
of 84%; while a laborer has in a similar way had his stand- 
ard earnings increased from £1 3s. 8d. ($5.75) to £2 6s. 9d. 
($11.37) weekly, or by nearly 100 per cent. 


Since these statistics were prepared a further increase 
in wages to coal miners of 36c. per day has been granted. 
This represents an additional advance of 15 to 20% ac- 
cording to the class of labor, so that the total increase 
over wages that were paid at the outbreak of the war 
varies from 84 to 120%. So far as the coal miners are 
concerned the advance in wages since the outbreak of 
the war has been as great as or greater than the rise 
in the cost of living. 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,” which is centrally 
located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in a position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,’ Room 708, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital.— 
Editor. | 


Kssential Industries To Receive Fuel 
Preference fer Thirty Days 


Preferential shipments for thirty days in favor of the 
more essential industries have been requested by the 
Fuel Administration. All operators in Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky are requested to give preference in ship- 
ments in the following order: Government orders, rail- 
way fuel, domestic requirements, public utilities, steel 
plants, byproduct coke ovens, munitions plants. All 
operators in West Virginia and Virginia were requested 
to give preference in the following order: Government 
orders, railway fuel, Tidewater shipments for New Eng- 
land, domestic requirements, public utilities, munitions 
plants. Operators in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Colorado and Oklahoma were asked 
to make shipments as follows: Government orders, rail- 
way fuel, domestic requirements, public utilities, muni- 
tions plants. 


A Sweeping Priority Order 


Livestock, perishable freight, food and feed are to be 
given priority movement over coal, with the exception 
of that for the current use of railroads. A sweeping 
priority order to this effect was handed down Dec. 8 by 
Judge R. S. Lovett. In this order Judge Lovett, in the 
name of the President, orders and directs that on and 
after Dec. 12, 1917, and until further order, all common 
carriers by railroad in the United States shall give 
preference and priority in car supply and in movement 
to the following commodities, and in the order num- 
bered: 

1, Steam railroad fuel for current use. 

2. Livestock, perishable freight, food and feed. 

3. (a) Shipments of military supplies when consigned 


direct to the United States Government or the authorized 
officers of the United States Army, Navy or Shipping Board, 





or to the Allies or the proper representatives thereof, des- 
tined to any’ cantonment, post or encampment, to any point 
of export for movement thence to Europe, to any arsenal 
or navy yard, or material to any shipbuilding plant under 
contract to the United States Shipping Board for the sole 
purpose of constructing vessels for that board. 

(b) Other shipments for the United States Government, 
as the same may be authorized from time to time by the 
undersigned as necessary in particular cases, but only upon 
request of the United States Army, United States Navy or 
United States Shipping Board, through a designated officer 
or representative of the respective departments, located in 
Washington. 

4. Coal to and for byproduct coking plants and not sub- 
ject to reconsignment. 

5. Preference and priority in movement only to coal for 
current use, but not for storage, consigned direct (and not 
subject to reconsignment) to hospitals, schools and other 
public institutions, retailers of coal for use in supplying 
domestic consumers only; and to coal, coke and raw mate- 
rials for current use but not for storage, consigned direct 
(and not subject to reconsignment) to blast furnaces, foun- 
dries, iron and steel mills, smelters, manufacturers engaged 
in work for the United States Government or its Allies, 
public utilities (includine street and interurban railways, 
electric power and lighting plants, gas plants, water and 
sewer works), flour mills, sugar factories, fertilizer fac- 
tories and shipbuilders; also shipments of paper, petroleum 
and petroleum products. 

This order will not affect Priority Order No. 2, dated 
Oct. 27519 7: relating to open top cars, Priority Order 
No. 3, dated Nov. 2, 1917, relating to movement of coal 
from mines in Utah and Wyoming, and Priority Order 
No. 4, dated Nov. 22, 1917, and Supplement A thereto, 
dated Noy. 29, 1917, relating to shipments of cattle 
feed to points in Texas and New Mexico, issued by the 


War Priorities Board. 


Licensed Foremen Will Issue 
Explosives 


Operators from the Pittsburgh district, after several 
conferences with Bureau of Mines officials with regard 
to the interpretation of the Explosives Act, decided 
upon a magazine basis for issuing explosives. In this 
way all explosives will be issued to Austrian and other 
workmen through licensed foremen. 

Close to 2500 persons have been vested with the power 
to issue licenses. All of the important mining districts 
have been provided with licensors. The number of 
licensors in each county ranges from one to twenty, ac- 
cording to local needs. The number probably will be 
greatly increased as it may become necessary to avoid 
inconvenience. ; 

The preliminary organization of the machinery to 
handle the Explosives Act has been completed. This 
work was done by L. E. Young, of the University of 
Illinois, who is one of the Bureau of Mines consulting 
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engineers. The temporary organization having com- 
pleted its work, Francis S. Peabody, the assistant 
director of the Bureau of Mines in charge of the Ex- 
plosives Act, has placed D. D. Bush in direct charge of 
the permanent organization. Mr. Peabody has called 
in severe! volunteers to assist him in the work. They 
are D. 8S. Boynton, of the Byproducts Coke Corporation, 
of Chicago; W. H. Glasgow, of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.; Daniel Baker, Jr., of the Standard Lime and Stone 
Co., and E. A. Orem, of the DuPont Powder Co. 

State inspectors to have charge of the enforcement of 
the Explosives Act have been appointed in 43 states. 
The appointments were approved by the President on 
Noy. 26. The inspectors were selected largely upon 
the indorsement of each state’s Senators. These in- 
spectors report to Van H. Manning, director of the 
Bureau of Mines. The appointees are as follows: 


Edward L. Shaw, Phoenix, Ariz.; D. C. Sargent, Cordova, 
Alaska; Edwin T. Reaves, Little Rock, Ark.; Walter K. 
McAdory, Birmingham, Ala.; John M. Griffin, Madera, 
Calif.; Thomas S. Price, Longmont, Colo.; James E. Mc- 
Gann, New Haven, Conn.; Clarence E. Woods, Eustis, Fla.; 
Carlos H. Mason, Atlanta, Ga.; Lemuel T. Osborn, Mount 
Vernon, Ind.; John J. Hughes, Council Bluffs, lowa; Edgar 
S. Elder, St. Maries, Idaho; William A. Compton, McComb, 
Ill.; Thomas S. Rhea, Russellville, Ky.; Isaac A. Broussard, 
Breaux, La.; Madison C. Bowler, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dan- 
iel F. O’Connell, Fitchburg, Mass.; Ellis S. Middleton, Poca- 
hontas, Miss.; Albert E. Stevenson, Port Huron, Mich.; 
Walter L. Lampkin, Kansas City, Mo.; Jeremiah W. Farrell, 
Joliet, Mont.; Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine; Edward 
D. Jackson, Buffalo, N. Y.; Nicholas Hughes, Paterson, N. J.; 
Andrew W. Bingham, Littleton, N. H.; William P. Porter- 
field, Fargo, N. D.; Charles F. Clark, David City, Neb.; 
Daniel A. McDonald, Carthage, N. C.; William N. Campbell, 
Medford, Ore.; Jasper S. Kinslow, Columbus, Ohio; Fred 
Rains, Muskogee, Okla.; John W. Rittenhouse, Scranton, 
Penn.; Francis E. Sullivan, Providence, R. I.; Charles B. 
Watters, San Antonio, Tex.; Albert M. Leach, Clarksville, 
Tenn.; David C. Dunbar, Salt Lake City, Utah; Park H. 
Pollard, Proctorsville, Vt.; Martin Williams, Pearisburg, 
Va.; Walter G. Ronald, Seattle, Wash.; E. M. Gilkeson, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; James A. Berry, Basin, Wyo.; Wil- 
liam Banks, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Inadequate Transportation Facilities 
Limit Coal Output 


A decrease of 10.8 per cent. was registered in the 
coal production during the week ended Dec. 1, as com- 
pared with the production of the week preceding. The 
fact that Thanksgiving was observed as a holiday in 
most districts is largely responsible for this decrease. 
Production for the week ended Dec. 1 was 10,273,014 
tons. Coke production for the week was 585,773 net 
tons, a decrease of 8.8 per cent. Shipments of anthracite 
were 37,533 cars, a decrease of 12.8 per cent. These 
figures were compiled by C. E. Lesher, the geologist in 
charge of coal statistics for the United States Geological 
Survey. Commenting on the situation, he says: 


It will be noted that losses due to lack of cars have been 
increasingly severe in the past month, rising from 11.5 per 
cent. in the week of Oct. 20 to 14.8 per cent. for Oct. 27, 
15.3 per cent. for Nov. 10, 19.4 per cent. for Nov. 17, 20.2 
per cent. for the week ended Nov. 24. ’ 

Inadequate transportation facilities thus remain over- 
whelmingly the dominant factor limiting the output of soft 
coal. Throughout Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and eastern Ken- 
tucky the toll exacted by shortage of cars increased in 
severity. Car shortage in Ohio was especially severe; for 
the state as a whole losses due to this factor amounted to 
30.8 per cent. of the capacity. Car shortage became more 
acute in the Pocahontas and New River fields of West 
Virginia, where losses due to this factor rose from 19.5 
per cent. in the week ended Nov. 17 to 20.6 per cent. Even 
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the Cumberland-Piedmont. field; ‘ordinarily well supplied 
with cars, lost 15.3 per cent. of its full-time capacity be- 
cause of inadequate transportation. 

Western Pennsylvania, however, recovered in part from 
the extreme depression of t»e week before. Losses due to 
car shortage fell in the Pittsburgh district from 28 per 
cent. to 22.1 per cent. of the full-time capacity. Conditions 
in central Pennsylvania and the Winding Gulf, Junior- 
Phillippi and Fairmont regions of West Virginia underwent 
little change. Losses due to car shortage remained severe 
in the high-volatile fields of southern West Viriginia, where 
operators failed to realize 36.4 per cent. of their possible 
output through lack of cars alone. 


Fuel Administration Insists on 
Co-operation 


Coal dealers who refuse to codperate with the Fuel 
Administration in relieving the present situation are 
not to be allowed to have coal. Shipments intended for 
such dealers are to be diverted to those who will 
cooperate with the Fuel Administration. The Fuel 
Administration’s policy in such cases is set forth in 
the following telegram sent to a firm of coal dealers 
in a Pennsylvania city, which was reported to have 
refused to work with the state fuel administrator: 

Administration is advised you refuse to codperate with 
Federal Fuel Administrator. If this is the case, adminis- 
tration will take steps to have all coal shipped to you di- 
verted to other local dealers who are willing to codperate 
with this administration in relieving whole situation. It 
is not a time when dealers can run their own business as 
they see fit, and codveration on »art of dealers must be 
given if efforts of this administration are to be successful. 
Unless advice that you are willing to codperate is given by 
4 o’clock this afternoon we will arrange to have all coal 
now in transit diverted to other dealers in your city. 

-The firm hastened to reply that its attitude had been 
misunderstood and that it was perfectly willing to work 
in harmony with the Fuel Administration. 


Co-operative Industrial Committees 
To Be Supplanted by Individuals 


Advisory committees in the organization of the 
Council of National Defense are to be replaced by in- 
dividuals, from each industry, who will become Govern- 
ment employees and who will act as expert advisers to 
the council. The council recommends that the industries 
appoint their own committees. “This action is taken,” 
Director Gifford says, “to discontinue the embarrassing 
situation wherein the members of the present commit- 
tees are apparently called upon to act both as Govern- 
ment agents or advisers and at the same time as repre- 
sentatives of the industries. In dissolving the present 
cooperative committees of industry, which were ap- 
pointed by and under the direction of the council, the 
action is taken only with the highest praise and thanks 
for their splendid and indispensable work and at the 
same time with the hope that representative committees 
of the industry will be formed by the industries them- 
selves at the earliest possible moment. The establish- 
ment of such committees, formed so as to entitle them 
to speak tor their entire industries, will render imme- 
diately available valuable sources of information upon 
which the Government can draw in connection with 
the countless business and industrial problems attend- 
ant upon the conduct of the work necessary for the 
prosecution of the war.” 
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General Labor Review 


The important event of the week was the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the well-known Hitchman case. This 
says that the United Mine Workers of America had no right 
to make deliberate efforts to unionize men who were work- 
ing for a company which employed “its men upon the terms 
that they should not be members of the United Mine 
Workers.” An account of this decision is given in another 
column. 

Last month the Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. instituted 
contempt proceedings for alleged violation of the injunction 
against 16 officials of the international union, including 
President Frank J. Hayes. This action is still pending, and 
the company’s counsel threatens to press the matter. The 
court granted the defendants 60 days in which to present 
their case. 

It would seem best for both union and company to sus- 
pend activities against one another during the war, the 
union refraining from interference with the coal company 
and the company declining to press its suit. There are 
bigger matters on hand than even this decision, which can 
well await the outcome of the war for democracy. 


FOREIGNERS GIVE Up LONG-ESTABLISHED HOLIDAY 


The mine workers in the anthracite region continue to 
work with assiduity and patriotism. The only news found 
worthy of transmission from that silent body of workers 
had relation to the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
Virtually every colliery worked on that day, masses being 
said at 5 a.m. to enable the devout to perform their religious 
duties. The coal operators, union leaders and officials of 
the Roman Catholic Church had made appeals to the mine 
workers to observe the day in this manner. The Pennsyl- 
vania Slavish Roman and Greek Catholic Society has 
pledged itself to restrict the attendance of its members at 
funerals during the war to six pall bearers because the need 
for miners in the anthracite region is acute. 

Pennsylvania is in general quiet. At the close of last 
week it was announced that the Broad Top field had made 
an agreement by which the wages of miners would be 
reduced after Apr. 1 to the general level of wages in central 
Pennsylvania. The day labor rate is to remain the same 
as in the surrounding district. 

In Ohio the miners desire to pay no more for powder than 
is paid in the State of Indiana. No one can see why, when 
powder is sold immensely below cost, the miners should 
seek to get the price reduced still further. The miners in 
Ohio now pay the same price as is paid in Pennsylvania. 
The Indiana price is 75¢c. a keg lower. John P. White has 
been trying to get the difficulty settled, and for that pur- 
pose has been holding a conference with the mine workers 
and operators at Cleveland. 


CoaAL MINES CAN’T Work IF RatrLRoap Is IDLE 


A representative of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion’s advisory board in Arkansas has been dispatched from 
Little Rock to Ft. Smith, Ark., where a number of coal 
mines are affected by a strike of employees of the Ft. Smith 
Light and Traction Co. Telegrams to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration stated that the strike went into effect Dec. 10 and 
at once tied up the operations of the light and traction 
company. It also shut off the power supply to a number 
of industrial plants and to the coal mines in Sebastian 
County. 

The Osage (Kansas) operators, with their chief repre- 
sentative F. W. Lukins, and the Osage mine workers, with 
Alex. Howat, the president of the Kansas district, as prin- 
cipal spokesman, are preparing to discuss their difficulties 


with Fuel Administrator Garfield. The operators believe 
that the increased rate granted the miners will make opera- 
tion impossible as soon as summer comes and do not feel 
they can afford to operate in the interim at the price set. 

Alex. Howat was reélected president of District 14, the 
State of Kansas, by a vote of 125 locals. Thomas Harvey, 
secretary, and August Dorchy, vice president, were also 
reélected. The vote was light throughout the district. 
Howat has not shown much disposition to submit to the 
orders of the Fuel Administration or to the requests of 
the international body of the United Mine Workers. Hence 
his reélection is distinctly ominous. The Kansas mine 
workers should have done something better than merely 
abstain from voting. 

The mine workers intend to contest the verdict for 
$600,000 awarded Franklin S. Bache, which they claim is 
fairly riddled with errors. The union tries to regard the 
whole matter as something merely technical and represents 
that Bache deserves his fate. However clever the press 
agents of the union may be they cannot wash away the 
damning evidence of murder and arson which accompanied 
the activity of the union in the Hartford valley. 


Broad Top Region Is Satisfied 


Operators and miners of the Rocky Ridge district, com- 
prising what is known as the Broad Top field in Pennsyl- 
vania, have reached an agreement in their wage contro- 
versy which had reached a point where the suspension of 
operations at the mines was threatened. The United States 
Fuel Administration brought representatives of both sides 
to Washington with the result that the matter was satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

The agreement signed provides that the day-wage rate 
of the men shall remain the same as in other central Penn- - 
sylvania fields. The mining rate will be 10c. above that in 
other central Pennsylvania fields, or $1.11; per ton. The 
latter rate is to be effective until Apr. 1, when it is to be 
withdrawn, making a new wage rate on the basis of the 
rest of the central Pennsylvania territory. On Apr, 1 the 
rate will be $1.01. The agreement affects 2300 miners in 
Bedford and Huntingdon Counties. 


May Not Conspire Against Capital 


On Dec. 10 the Supreme Court upheld the well-known in- 
junction of Judge A. G. Dayton against the employees of the - 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Co., of Wheeling and Benwood, 
W. Va., and the Eagle Glass Manufacturing Co., of the same 
state. 

The majority of the court held in the Hitchman case that 
the officials of the United Mine Workers of America “de- 
liberately and advisedly selected that method of enlarging 
the union membership which would inflict injury” upon the 
company and its loyal employees and it declared that its 
“conduct in so doing was unlawful and malicious.” In the 
opinion of the court “it is erroneous to assume that all 
measures which may be resorted to in the effort to unionize 
a mine are lawful if they are peaceable—that is, if they 
stop. short of physical violence or coercion through fear of 
it.” “The purpose of the defendants to bring about a strike 
at the mine in order to compel plaintiff, through fear of 
financial loss, to consent to the unionization of the mine as 
the lesser evil was,” says the court, “an unlawful purpose.” 
Justices Brandeis, Holmes and Clarke rendered a dissenting 
decision. 

The finding of the majority is as follows: 

The Supreme Court holds, that the plaintiff was acting 
within its lawful rights in employing its men upon the 
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terms that they should not be members of the United Mine 
Workers; that, having established this working agreement 
between it and its employees with the free assent of the 
latter, the plaintiff is entitled to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the resulting status as in any other legal right; that 
the fact that the employment was terminable by either 
party at any time made no difference, since the right of the 
employees to strike or to leave the work gave no right to 
defendants to instigate a strike; that plaintiff was and is 
entitled to the good will of its employees, precisely as a 
merchant is entitled to the good will of his customers, 
although they are under no obligation to deal with him; 
that the value of the relation lies in the reasonable proba- 
bility that, by properly treating its employees and paying 
them fair wages and avoiding reasonable grounds of com- 
plaint, plaintiff will be able to retain them in its employ 
and to fill vacancies occurring from time to time by the 
employment of other men on the same terms, and that 
defendants could not be permitted to interfere with these 
rights without some just cause or excuse. 


MINERS HAVE RIGHT To Form LABOR UNIONS 


By way of justification or excuse, defendants set up the 
right of workingmen to form unions and enlarge their mem- 
bership by inviting other workingmen to join. The opinion 
of the court freely conceded this right, provided the objects 
of the union be proper and legitimate, which is assumed 
to be true in a general sense, with respect to the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

But the court holds that it is erroneous to assume that 
this right is so absolute that it may be exercised under any 
circumstances and without any qualification; that in truth, 
like other rights that exist in civilized society, it must 
always be exercised with reasonable regard for the conflict- 
ing rights of others, according to the fundamental maxim 
“So use your own property as not to injure the rights of 
another.” 


Micut Not Try To BREAK HITCHMAN CONTRACT 


Hence, assuming that the defendants were exercising the 
right to invite men to join their union, nevertheless, since 
they had notice that plaintiff’s mine was run nonunion, that 
none of the men had a right to remain at work there after 
joining the union, and that the observance of this agreement 
was of much importance and value both to plaintiff and 
to its men who had voluntarily made the agreement and 
desired to continue working under it, the defendants were 
under a duty to exercise care to refrain from unnecessarily 
injuring plaintiff, yet they deliberately and advisedly 
selected that method of enlarging the union membership 
which would inflict injury upon plaintiff and its loyal 
employees, by persuading man after man to join the union 
and, having done so, to remain at work, keeping the 
employer in ignorance of their number and identity, until 
so many should have joined that by stopping work in a body 
they could coerce the employer and the remaining miners 
to organize the mines, and that the conduct of defendants 
is so doing was unlawful and malicious. 


GOMPERS ATTACKS DECISION AS UNWARRANTABLE 


According to the “New York Times,” Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, declared the 
decision was “far-reaching and unwarrantable.” He said: 

To hold that the United Mine Workers of America is an 
unlawful organization or that it is a conspiracy is to hark 
back to the days when employers were monarchs of all they 
surveyed and their employees were servants or slaves. The 
miners’ union undertook by perfectly lawful methods and 
means to reach the unorganized and underpaid miners of 
West Virginia so that they might be treated as men and 
as citizens, with the responsibility of maintaining families 
upon an American standard. 

At the time when the injunction was issued John Mitchell 
was president and William B. Wilson secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America. The former is 
now the Food Administrator of the State of New York. 
The latter is a member of the President’s Cabinet, and these 
men with others of equal standing and character are stig- 
matized by the court as conspirators. 

President Wilson has justly declared that society has 
given its sanction that the eight-hour workday is justified. 
It is to bring light and hope and patriotism into the lives 
of the workers for which we are organized and are organiz- 
ing and federating the toilers of America. And we shall go 
on to reach our goal for a better concept of not only political 
but industrial democracy. 
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Kansas Mines May Be Federalized 


The Kansas Fuel Administrator, Emerson Carey, has 
granted the miners of Osage County, Kansas, their demand 
for 50c. additional per ton. On Dec. 3, after the award was 
made, the operators of the district met in Kansas City and 
decided that they could not afford to operate the 12 asso- 
ciation mines, all of which have been closed since July 21, 
when the miners made their demand. They appealed the 
Carey decision to Fuel Administrator Garfield. 

The Osage County coal is thin, and the miners demanded 
a scale 50c. per ton higher than that paid in the Southwest 
so that their daily earnings might be brought up to those 
of their fellow workmen in nearby fields. The operators 
argue that their stand in the market is decided not by the 
wage rate but by the price paid for rival coals where the 
wage rate is lower because the coal is thicker. 

The wage rate is quite high. With the 50c. additional it 
will be $2.58 a ton in the northern part of the county and 
$2.52 in the southern part. The selling price, which is also 
raised 50c. per ton, will reach a maximum of $4.95 a ton. 


CouLD MINE COAL AT PRICE FOR A WHILE 


The operators declare that they might “break even” dur- 
ing the next 60 days operating under the new scale of 
wages and prices. They claim, however, that they could 
not remain in operation thereafter in competition with 
southern Kansas coal, which is mined at such a much lower 
price that it sells at $1.20 a ton less than Osage coal. The 
operators have notified Administrator Garfield in their 
appeal that the reopening and cleaning up of the mines will 
cost from $200 to $1000 a piece, for the mines have been 
idle for more than four months. This additional expense 
will make operation more costly. They assert they are not 
financially able to operate these mines at a loss. 

The Lever bill is believed to give the Fuel Administrator 
power to take over the mines in case the operators do not 
agree to abide by the Administrator’s decision. So Govern- 
ment operation in this field may possibly be the outcome. 

Another phase of the Osage County controversy is the 
fact that though the association mines have been idle miners 
have combined to operate some of the abandoned mines in 
the territory in an inexpensive manner. It is alleged that 
they have made no effort to comply with the state mining 
regulations and that the codperators are not liable to one 
another in case of an accident. There are two mines oper- 
ated by labor exchanges. 

It was on the wages paid by these mines, mostly operated 
by miners themselves, that the state administrator based 
his decision, explaining that the wages he fixed were the 
same as those paid by the mines now in operation. This, 
the operators in the Southwest Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association claim, is not a fair comparison, as their operat- 
ing expense is greater due to their adherence to state and 
Federal regulations. 


SOUTHWEST ASSOCIATION WITHDRAWS ITs HELP 


As long as the mine operators awaited Carey’s decision 
the Southwest association of operators made monthly allow- 
ances to them for keeping the mines pumped out and in 
fair condition. Commissioner Carey ruled that this pay- 
ment should discontinue and the operators stand any loss 
that may result from the closed mines. 

The mine operators expect an early decision from Dr. 
Harry Garfield, Federal Fuel Administrator. Their attor- 
neys have advised them that the Kansas commissioner over- 
stepped his authority in setting the wage scale above that 
paid in other fields, and they are firm in their stand against 
reopening the mines under Mr. Carey’s ruling. 

The situation is more interesting than pressing. The 12 
Osage mines have filled the public eye somewhat more 
largely than their importance warrants. In 1915 they com- 
bined to put out 88,000 tons, barely a month’s work for a 
good mine. But the 588 men in the county must not be 
entirely overlooked. They might well be the crystallizing 
center for a larger movement, but if not, their idleness or 
activity is not a matter of vital interest. 
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ITH patriotic fervor, Francis S. Peabody, the 

chairman of the Federal Committee on Coal Pro- 
duction, urged at a recent meeting of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America the need for efficient cleaning of 
coal during the war. He well pointed out that it had an 
important bearing on the operation of the fleets of the 
United States and its allies. A difference of a few per 
cent. in the quality of the coal supplied might mean much 
to a battleship in action or a troopship chased by a 
submarine. 

Nor did he overlook the fact that the capacity of the 
boilers of the country is rendered inadequate when im- 
pure coal is supplied, but in this connection he did not 
mention the great waste in transportation that is in- 
volved in the carriage to market of worthless or inferior 
material or the loss in labor in stoking when rubbish 
which is labeled fuel but in large degree is noncombusti- 
ble has to be placed on the fire, handled on the grate 
bars and removed as ashes. 

Of course, there are some reasons, more or less ade- 
quate, to justify the sending to market of impure coal. 
The operator is not diluting coal with rubbish, as some 
assert. He is only saving himself the expense and labor 
of removing it. He is not profiting by the impurity he 
sells. He pays the miners as much for it as he does for 
pure coal. If he throws it away, it is a dead loss to him. 
The talk about dishonesty is in large part far more dis- 
honest in thought than the sending of impurity to 
market is dishonest in act. 

The dewatering of milk produces cream. To sell milk 
that is not dewatered is not dishonest. It is only the 
addition cf water to milk that constitutes a dishonest 
act. So likewise the removal of slate and bone from 
the coal produces what we know as prepared coal. To 
sell coal that is not prepared is not dishonest unless pre- 
pared coal is specified by the consumer. What would 
be dishonest would be the addition of impurity to coal. 

If an equal selling price were put on cream and milk, 
no cream would be sold. The putting of an equal price 
on prepared and unprepared coal tends similarly to 
eliminate prepared coal from the market. The man who 
prepares his coal, casts away part of his product and 
receives no compensation in return for it, and has in 
addition the not inexpensive labor of handling the coal 
during that preparation. 


* 


HE material thrown away in this handling is not 

wholly without fuel value, but is largely a mixture 
of coal anc slate known as “bone.” It has always vexed 
the soul of the conservationist to see the waste of this 
material. He could not see why the heat values it con- 
tained could not be put to better purpose than to start 
occasional fires in slate piles or under railroad tracks. 
During the war, it seems still more ill advised to tax 
our shortened supply of labor by employing men to cast 
out fuel which men have mined and cars have trans- 
ported to the tipple. 
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It would, of course, be better to burn the bone (and 
for that matter the pyrite) at the mine plant. Thus no 
more would be expended on the transportation of it 
than necessary. However, this presupposes that the 
mine plant is equipped to handle this exceedingly low- 
grade fuel, this skim milk of the coal industry. A little 
of it any cne can use, but skim milk is somewhat hard 
to rely on as a steady diet. 

There are two classes of cleaning—preparation within 
the mine and preparation without. Both take some 
time. The miner who scrupulously casts out refuse is 
apt to limit his output by so doing, just as much as the 
company will reduce its output if with the shortage of 
men it attempts to run slate pickers, jigs and spiralizers. 

It appears true, however, that the larger interests of 
the country are better served by careful elimination of 
bone and sulphur—otherwise why has it been profitable 
to make that elimination in the days of competition ? 
The only condition that would justify less care in the 
elimination of impurity would be a decrease in haul due 
to careful districting of the coal business. Where coal 
has less value added to it by transportation the question 
of impurity will not loom so large. Where coal is worth 
$2 a ton at the mine 20 per cent. of impurity is repre- 
sented by 40c. Transported to a distance the coal may 
be worth $7 a ton, and the 20 per cent. of impurity will 
represent $1.40, of which $1 will be transportation 
value. Clearly this is a waste of transportation which 
we cannot at this time afford. 

* * % 

F, MOREOVER, owing to impurity, the boilers of a 

plant cannot do the work required of them, the loss in 
output, economy and effectiveness will have to be added 
to the transportation loss. Competition now no longer 
regulates preparation. Furthermore, as all qualities of 
coal sell for a common price, preparation has become 
unremunerative. As a result the producing concerns 
are less stringent in their demands on the miner and 
less active in using the preparation plants established 
at their mines. Concurrently, the miner himself cannot 
be forced so readily to produce a clean product, nor has 
he the time on his hands in which to labor at the keep- 
ing of it clean. Moreover, pooling arrangements remove 
what has always been the main reason for the opera- 
tor’s willingness to clean coal—namely, the maintenance 
of his standards and of his reputation. 

When every man shipped his coal to market under his 
own name, he was disposed, even at some loss or at 
least some decreased gain, to build up his good name 
by the shipment of the best of coal. But when coal is 
shipped to a pool or shipped without name to an un- 
known purchaser there is absolutely no incentive to ship 
a pure article except the incentive afforded by patriotism. 

Now, patriotism is not by any means a negligible fac- 
tor, but it is apt not to be as powerful as it might be 
when the demands it makes are uncertain. If A ships 
coal to B, and does not know whether B is engaged in 
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a war-worthy enterprise, how far does he feel obligated 
to spend lavishly in the preparation of his coal? If he 
ships it over a railroad which he feels is poorly. con- 
ducted, he is apt not to feel his obligation to assist in 
its effective working by scrupulous attention to coal 
preparation. The operation of patriotism in such cases 
is uncertain and indirect. 


T IS the wish of the Fuel Administration to establish 

some fuel standards for the benefit of the public, to 
help in the prosecution of the war and to award the 
patriotic coal producer; but the Administrator well says 
that the problem is a hard one. The work of maintain- 
ing standards is appallingly difficult and expensive. No 
wonder he shrinks from it. 

Yet one provision could be made. Cars could be 
labeled with the name of the producer. The railroad’s 
objections to that. practice might be overcome. The 
principal cbjection would be that prewar trade condi- 
tions would be disturbed permanently. The consumer 
finding other coal as good as he had formerly used, 
might, after the war, seek another dealer and trade 
would be drawn away from the old channels. The better 
coal and ketter prepared coal would wean away trade 
from mines with poor or poorly prepared coal. 

But that is hardly a reason for failing to label coal 
properly. The good coal and the well prepared coal are 
entitled to the preference, and it is the least we can do 
to give such preference to the worthy. In normal times 
the producers of the best coal get not only preference, 
but a somewhat higher price to pay them for their 
pains. 

Whatever is done, it is the duty of every operator and 
every miner to prepare the coal in the manner suited 
to transportation requirements. In fact, with car short- 
age the freight rate should not be the sole point con- 
sidered; nor should the freight rate and the boiler 
capacity of the consuming plant together decide the 
matter, fur there is today no room for slate in railroad 
cars. The motto of the operator should not be “Any 
kind of coal so long as we ean fill our daily quota of 
cars,” but rather this: “Coal must be supplied such as 
will best serve the national purpose.” 

The problem is complex, and every one must answer 
it for himself as best he may in the interest of that 
country for which his neighbors, and mayhap his own 
kin, are giving their lives. His personal interest must 
be a secondary consideration. 





Contrasts in the Coal Industry 


NE cannot but be impressed by the contrast be- 

tween the methods of mining coal and the methods 
of manufacturing coal into coke. The mammoth in- 
stallations at byproduct coke ovens contrast with the 
inadequate equipment in the digging of coal. 

As we arrange our mining work today the machine 
takes much of its time getting to the work and then 
in getting ready to perform it. If we had everything 
arranged so that continuous operation was possible, 
much labor and much time would be saved. There is 
absolutely no reason why coal mining should not be 
conducted in this continuous way and why the machine 
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doing it should not be almost as large as a coke pusher. 
It could even be so built as to support the draw slate 
over the machine as it traveled along the room face, a 
series of pneumatically operated props supplying the 
necessary roof sustention. 

When the amount of work performed by each man is 
regulated by the speed of an armature, there will not 
be any hard workers or any slack workers. We shall 
have competent and incompetent workmen, but no 
speedy or do-less individuals. Under such circumstance 
there will be no need to take exception to day labor. 
The day worker will do his part without excessive 
strain. 

Moreover, there will be little need for supervision, 
because the workman will be a competent mechani- 
cian, interested in his work, paid a large wage and 
quite capable of supervising himself, or else the machine 
itself will have a mechanical engineer in charge of 
whom the same might be said. In any event the ton- 
nage of the machine will tell the tale, and if its operator 
does not produce results another will be sought. 

Perhaps the coal will be shot down, but it is more 
likely that the pressure on the deeply undercut coal 
will break it down as soon as spragging support is re- 
moved. But in the final arrangement the coal may be 
removed by mechanical means. As for loading, it will 
be done by a machine, perhaps the same machine as 
does the cutting. A track will be provided back of the 
cutter and loader, and it will be connected with the 
main mine roadways at both ends so that cars can be 
moved continuously past the point of loading and filled 
without any delay. The roof over the track will also 
be supported by pneumatic props. 

We may be a long time reaching such a complete 
change in methods. It is certain that we will be if 
payment by the ton is continued and the machine is to 
be favored only a few cents a ton over and above the 
regular mining prices. A concern which will take all 
the risks of introducing such a labor-saving device will 
be entitled to find in it not merely a labor-saving but 
a wage-saving provision also. Unfortunately, too many 
machines save.an immense amount of labor but only a 
minimum amount of wage. 

Short of such a mammoth installation there are many 
partial plans which may be tried. The important mat- 
ter is that when tried the profit of success will largely 
go not to the man who merely accepts the improve- 
ment, but to the man who initiates it, pays for the 
expensive experiments and risks his money on its 
success. 

Until that time arrives we must expect that little 
progress will be made toward methodical and scientific 
operation. Meanwhile, the long arm and the strong 
arm of the pfece worker will remain the great de- 
sideratum of the coal business. At present some people 
cannot see any hope to get cheaper coal except in the 
speeding up of the workman by bonuses and encourage- 
ment—a merely temporary expedient liable at any time 
to suffer defeat. The real hope of the future is on a 
system of payment that will enable the operator to re- 
tain a large part of the profits of improved machinery 
and to assure that such machinery will be continuously 
developed. Incentive, as ever, is the great revolution- 
izer; without it neither mine operator nor mine worker 
will make any real progress in economical mining. 
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“Simplex”? Gage-Glass Guard 


The device shown in the accompanying illustration 
is a new, patented safety guard, which entirely removes 
the dangers of being painfully scalded by escaping 
water and steam, or mutilated by sharp pieces of flying 
glass when renewing broken water-gage glasses. 

This device may be easily and quickly applied to any 
type, size or make of water gage in use and is a 
positive and efficient preventive against a common and 
dangerous kind of accident. No one realizes the po- 
tency of these dangers so keenly as the engineers or 
firemen whose duty it is to renew the broken gage 
glasses. 

The device is simple, consisting of a nonrusting 
semi-cylindrical shutter, rotating in brass semicircular 
tracks, one mounted at the top and one at the bottom 
of the water gage. These tracks are concentric with 
the gage glass itself and are attached by means of 
screws to the gage-glass rod brackets after removing 
the rods. 

To this shutter is attached a piece of strong, solid, 
braided white cord, which passes through an eye on 
the outer periphery of the upper circular track, and 
from there extends to a point convenient to the fireman. 

When a gage glass breaks the fireman reaches for 


the cord, pulls it, and the circular shutter moves 
through half a turn, thereby deflecting the escaping 
water and steam, and making it possible to shut off the 
valves on the gage cocks without being burned. 

When this has been done another quarter turn re- 
moves the shutter from its tracks, and it drops out of 
the way sufficiently to enable the fireman to renew the 
broken gage glass. After renewing the glass, the 
shutter is put back into its tracks in the guarding 
position. 

The valves on the gage cocks are then reopened and 
in case the gage glass bursts again while this is be- 
ing done, the fireman is absolutely protected from es- 
caping steam and flying glass. If all goes well, the 
shutter is then set to its original position ready for 
another emergency. When in this, its normal position, 
the shutter forms an excellent reflector, making it easy 
to read the water level from any position. The entire 
device, with which is furnished full instructions for 
installing, can be attached, ready to operate, in 15 min. 
The price of each device is $5 net, f.o.b. Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Descriptive literature can be obtained by writing to 
Charles E. Torrance, general agent for the Simplex 
Safety Boiler Gage Glass Co., Room 210, Myrick Build- 
ing, 29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 





FIG. 1. GUARD IN RUNNING POSITION 


FIG, 2. 


GUARD SWUNG TO PROTECT THE FIREMAN 
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Ten Winkle Oil Reclaimer 


A device for saving waste oil and restoring its min- 
eral constituent is being made by the Ten Winkle Oil 
Reclaiming Co., Chicago. The reclaimer operates by 
gravity, depending on screens and the reversal of flow 
through water to remove the heavier impurities and the 
passing of the foul oil through its own slimes to com- 
plete the purification. 

Waste oil from separators or drips is introduced into 
the double strainer at the top of the device, passing 
through to a hood immersed in water up to the base 
of its conical top. The oil flows down around the 
sides of the hood, passes through openings in the bot- 
tom into the interior, then through a fine-mesh conical 
screen and the water to the overflow at the center. 
From the overflow the oil drops on a hood in the lower 
compartment and is guided downward between con- 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF THE RECLAIMER 


centric cylinders to a horizontal diaphragm. Here the 
oil passes through openings at the bottom of the verti- 
cal division wall, spreads out on the diaphragm and rises 
through the water. Any addition to the water may pass 
down around the edge of the diaphragm through the 
series of seals to the overflow at the center. 

_ By the time the oil reaches the diaphragm, the for- 
eign matter heavier than water has been separated. 
Those impurities lighter than water are caught in the 
film of slime that forms between the surface of the 
water and the purified oil above. Outlet cocks are pro- 
vided to draw off the purified oil to reduce the quantity 
of slime when its collection exceeds the requirements. 
Provisions are also made for the removal of the heavier 
impurities from both upper and lower compartments. 
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‘“Resistal’’ Safety Lenses for Goggles 


Mining men who advocate the safety-first idea will 
be interested in’a new ‘‘crystal” that has been developed 
for use in goggles and masks worn by workmen who 
are exposed to the constant hazard of flying chips or 
specks, dust, gas, or excessive heat and light which 
jeopardize their eyesight. The feature of the crystal 
is its remarkable resistance to breakage, its strength 
being such that it will stand up even under a hammer 





ONE LENS CRACKED, BUT INNER SURFACE INTACT 


blow, while even on cracking there is no accompanying 
shower of glass chips and splinters to harm the eye 
of the wearer. 

“Resistal” is the trade name of the glass which has 
been developed by the Strong Kennard and Nutt Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and is used in the manufacture of 
these goggles. The construction is made plain by the 
accompanying sketch. It comprises two layers of per- 
fect optical glass, which may be either flat or curved, 
with a layer of celluloid interposed, the whole being 
welded—not cemented—into a solid mass. The result 
is a crystal for which is claimed every virtue of the 
ordinary glass with none of its dangers or drawbacks, 





ENLARGED VIEW AND SECTION OF BROKEN LENS, 
SHOWING SAFETY FEATURE 


having all of the strength and safety features of the 
celluloid goggle but, unlike celluloid, being unscratch- 
able, rigid and fireproof. Neither is it affected by 
water, heat or cold, and the celluloid layer provides 
a heat-insulating medium which prevents “clouding up” 
due to moisture condensation. 

As a testimonial of their worth is advanced the fact 
that “resistal” goggles have been adopted for the needs 
of the Aviation Corps, U. S. Army, while from the 
same quarter the makers have received orders for a 
large number of crystals for military purposes. 
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Snapshots in Coal Mining 
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VIEWS ALONG BINGAMON CREEK, EAGLE DISTRICT, HARRISON COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA ; 
SITE OF CONSOLIDATION COAL CO.’"S MINE NO. 88 


Above—Several drift openings just above water level. Below—A drift opening, showing thickness of seam 
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Discussion by Readers 
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Clearing a Heading of Gas 


Letter No. 3—It is hard for me to understand how a 
fireboss could hope to remove a body of gas accumulated 
at the face of a heading, by hanging a canvas on the 
return airway 90 ft. back from the face, as stated in 
Coal Age, Nov. 10, p. 8283. 

Assuming that'a current of from 3000 to 5000 cu.ft. 
of air was circulating in this heading, a line of brattice 
extended to within 3 ft. of the face would undoubtedly 
move the gas. If the brattice was properly built and 
extended from the last crosscut to within a few feet of 
the face and, as stated in the inquiry, “this did not 
seem to clear away the gas,” the air must have found 
some other route unbeknown to the fireboss. 

In order to determine what effect the hanging of the 
canvas in the return airway would have upon the water 
gage and the fan, it would be necessary to know the 
quantity of air passing. As suggested in the reply to 
this inquiry, obstructing an aircourse would naturally 
increase the reading of the water gage and the fan would 
run a little faster. Further than this it is impossible 
to state. OSCAR JONES 

Worley, Ky. 


Reducing Costs in Handling Coal 


Letter No. 1—The editorial in Coal Age, Nov. 24, p. 
897, relating to the alleged suggestion of Henry Ford 
that “there is plenty of coal in the mines, but no ade- 
quate scientific means for getting it out speedily in 
sufficient quantities,” recalls to my mind another edi- 
torial item that appeared in Coal Age, Nov. 3, p. 770, 
comparing the costs of ore mining with that of mining 
coal. 

While Mr. Ford may be a little astray in his details, 
in respect to handling coal from the working face to 
the tipple, I believe that his main idea that there is 
too much handling of the product “by hand” is correct. 
This is, also, the chief point of difference between metal 
mining and coal mining. By “handling of the product 
by hand,” I do not mean the actual lifting of the mate- 
rial in the hands and carrying it out of the mine. I 
refer more particularly to the methods employed in 
handling and transporting the coal in its passage from 
the producer to the consumer. 

Having served as chief engineer for one of the largest 
copper-producing companies in this country, as well as 
of an equally large coal company, I feel qualified to pass 
an opinion on this phase of the subject. As is made 
to appear in the editorial item last mentioned, there is 
an enormous difference in the tonnage per man, in the 
production of metals and coal. 

The coal operator is not wholly to blame for this dif- 
ference, however, as he is dealing with a product that 
occupies twice the space per ton as that occupied by 
the average product of metalliferous mines. In coal 
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mining, as compared with metal mining, there is prac- 
tically twice the amount of development work required 
and more than twice the equipment. Twice the amount 
of working face must be kept open and practically four 
times the amount of narrow work driven, while the 
miner must do twice the shoveling and twice the number 
of cars must be filled, hauled out of the mine and 
dumped. 

Another essential difference for which the operator 
is not to blame, but which is largely the result of the 
education or preference of the consumer, is what may 
be called the “fallacy of the lump.” Gradually, the 
consumer is coming to realize the fact that slack or 
powdered coal fed into the furnace by a mechanical 
stoker is the most approved method employed today in 
the production of power by the consumption of fuel 
in a furnace. 

While, at present, the lump seems to be the alpha and 
omega of coal operations, the day is coming and not 
far distant when the product of all coal mines serving 
the commercial market will be ground or powdered at 
the mine. The preserving of the coal in its lump form, 
as practiced so largely today, is responsible for the care- 
ful undercutting of the seam with machines, before 
the coal is wedged or broken down with a charge of 
powder. The large lumps are then carefully loaded into 
cars, hauled out of the mine and dumped over shaking 
screens from which they are loaded into the car by 
special loading booms. 


COMPARING COAL AND METAL MINING 


Compare this extraordinary care taken in the hand- 
ling of the coal product, in order to preserve the lump 
form and prevent its being broken, when separating 
it from the much-deplored slack or “fines,’’ with the 
customary handling of the output at metalliferous mines. 
To express the operation of a metal mine in terms of 
coal mining, the ore is “‘shot off the solid,” with a 16-ft. 
hole loaded to ‘‘smash,” without wasting powder. 

From a longwall face, cut in steps, the ore usually 
gravitates to the gangway, where it is dropped un- 
ceremoniously from the loading chutes into the cars. 
A trip is loaded in about 10 min. and hauled out to 
the shaft bottom, where the cars are automatically 
dumped as they pass the loading chutes. Five minutes 
later the empty trip is making its return journey into 
the mine. 

In ore mining, the contents of each trip is thus auto- 
matically dumped into a great pocket, which is often 
large enough to hold a day’s run and from which the 
ore is discharged into skips holding 10 tons and raised 
to the surface at a rate that would make an ordinary 
coal digger’s hair stand on end. At the shaft head, 
the skip dumps itself into a large steel bin equipped 
with a power-operated chute through which the rail- 
road cars are filled as fast as a locomotive can back 
them under the chute. 
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Yes, I agree with Mr. Ford that there is much that 
the coal operators can do to expedite the handling of 
the coal. Perhaps a steel-chain mechanical loader and 
other automatic equipment would take the place of the 
“rubber belt”? suggested by the editorial writer. A trip 
through the metalliferous regions of the West would 
impress most coal operators with the fact that they 
belong to the ultra-conservatives. CUPRUM. 
Indiana, Penn. 


Blacklisting To Prevent Mine Accidents 


Letter No. 1—In line with the discussion of the pre- 
vention of mine acidents, which appeared recently in 
Coal Age, and in the hope of developing certain schemes 
whose general adoption will tend to reduce the number 
of accidents that occur from different causes but are 
chiefly the result of carelessness on the part of miners, 
I want to propose a scheme and ask for discussion of 
its merits and demerits. I refer to the question of 
blacklisting men who are guilty of carelessness, indif 
ference to orders or insubordination in the mine. 

My thought on this subject is suggested by observa- 
tion of what took place, only the other day, in a mine 
where I am charged with the duties of safety inspector. 
A miner remarked to me, after hearing of another pre- 
ventable accident, which made a wife a widow and half 
a dozen children fatherless, ‘(More men is killed nowa- 
days than was hurt and killed 20 years ago, according 
to the reports.” He then continued to discourse on the 
safety-first movement having little effect to lessen the 
number of accidents in mines, and wound up by saying 
that “something seems lacking that is necessary to make 
the work a success.” 


AN ARGUMENT DRIVEN HOME 


I was too busy then to dispute his claim, but was 
able to drive home a more effective argument, by point- 
ing to a prop that he had just finished setting 2 ft. from 
the spot indicated by the chalk mark on the roof made 
by the foreman several hours before. The man was 
indifferent when I told him there were too many pre- 
ventable accidents caused by just such neglect and 
carelessness as that of which he had just been guilty. 
He retorted with a sarcastic remark with reference 
to the “farce of the efforts recently put forth in rebuild- 
ing a hall devoted to the purpose of instructing men 
in the principles of safety first,” adding that “men will 
do as they d please, anyway.” 

I realized the truth of this last remark and was satis- 
fied that the man before me was one of that number. 
There are many others like him who consider the 
preaching of safety first a mere farce as matters now 
stand. They recognize that the prime essential to the 
success of the movement is lacking, since there is no 
discipline or other means taken of enforcing the com- 
pliance of miners with the instructions given them. 

At the present time, such is the scarcity of men at 
every mine that to enforce safety regulations and rules 
would mean to lose the services of many men who regard 
safety as a matter of second importance. Such a man 
simply “chucks his job” and goes to the next mine, where 
no questions are asked him. Reproved there for the same 
reason, he moves again, being always received with open 
arms under present conditions in the coal regions. 
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If it is true that men, knowing well what is required 
for safety in mines, will continue to “do as they please,” | 
is it not likewise true that, in organizing the great 
safety movement, we are, under the prevailing condi- 
tions, practically disorganizing the work by our failure 
to secure cooperative discipline in all mines? It is as 
though we dropped a monkey wrench into the main cogs 
of the system. In our zeal to obtain men and hold them 
in our mines, we are blocking the safety-first movement 
that we are pledged to support. In the matter of the 
prevention of accidents, the interests of mine operators 
is a common one and demands coodperation. 

The man who proves to be careless, indifferent to 
orders or insubordinate, in one mine, and is discharged 
on that account will carry the same menace to another 
mine where he may be employed, unless, through co- 
operative agreement of coal operators, he is denied em- 
ployment in mines, for a specified length of time. 


THE “BLACKLIST” A FORMIDABLE WEAPON 


The term “blacklist” is an obnoxious term, but it 
seems to be the only effective weapon available to mine 
operators, in view of the present conditions. The visi- 
tation of immediate punishment on a man guilty of an 
act that is a menace to his own safety as well as that of 
his fellow workers, would be more acceptable if such 
were possible. 

The most effectual means to attain the desired safety 
in mines is the blacklisting of unsafe miners, through 
the hearty codperation of all coal operators. By that 
means we may hope to eliminate from our mines what 
is acommon menace to all. Such codperation cannot but 
result in an ever-broadening betterment of coal-mining 
conditions. The individual loss is not confined to one 
mine, but is common to all mines. This, however, is 
infinitesimal compared with the ultimate gain in secur- 
ing better discipline and greater safety in the mines. 

Houston, Penn. JAMES T. REYNOLDS. 


Qualifying for Mine-Rescue Work 


Letter No. 2—As is frequently the case when describ- 
ing the work of mine-rescue teams, the report of the 
method of conducting the examination of candidates for 
mine-rescue work in Illinois, published in Coal Age, Dec. 
1, p. 945, makes it appear that it is possible for the 
wearer of breathing apparatus to start right in and per- 
form hard work, immediately after donning the ap- 
paratus. 

In my experience, one must first become well ac- 
customed to wearing the apparatus, before attempting 
to do any work. No man should run the risk of start- 
ing to perform heavy work when he is wearing this 
apparatus. It should never be done in team practice; 
because when a man wears the apparatus in a mine he 
is only supposed to do what he feels he can accomplish 
with safety. 

Too often, in the training of rescue teams, the effort 
is made to have men speed up, by their starting to per- 
form the work as quickly as they have donned the 
apparatus. Instead of this, the rule should be just the 
opposite. Men should be instructed to “‘proceed slowly, 
keep cool, consider the danger of over-taxation, watch 
the pressure gage and note constantly one’s own breath- 
ing to observe whether it is free or labored.” 


, 
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Mine rescuers must remember that whenever a man 
dons a breathing apparatus, it is not a sure mainstay of 
life, as most first-aiders seem to think. He has, buckled 
on his back, the means of sustaining life, as long as he 
observes the necessary precautions in its use and is 
careful not to exceed the limits of taxation on his 
strength and endurance. To avoid this, he must watch 
carefully all that he intends to do and keep well within 
the prescribed limits of safety. 

The account of the Illinois examination given in Coal 
Age is an interesting one and is certainly good, with a 
Single exception, that it does not give the candidate the 
impression that he should refrain from doing heavy 
and hard work too rapidly and continuously, in practice, 
and in the mine. To work for one hour under difficult 
conditions is a strain that would overcome many men. 
The chief essential in first-aid work is to keep cool and 
observe every precaution. MINE RESCUER. 

Springfield, III. 

[Our correspondent seems to overlook the fact that 
candidates in examination for the position of superin- 
tendent of a mine-rescue station, which was the case in 
the Illinois examination to which he refers, are men 
who are trained in the work and fully acquainted with 
the apparatus and accustomed to its use both in team 
practice and in the mine. The suggestions he makes, 
however, in regard to proceeding slowly and avoiding 
overtaxation and unnecessary hard work are good and 
should be carefully observed by all who undertake such 
work.— Editor. ] 


Conservation of Mine Gas 


Letter No. 1—In a recent letter published in Coal Age, 
attention was drawn to the “wartime need of conserv- 
ing material.” In this connection, allow me to suggest 
that perhaps few of those interested in conservation 
work have thought, for a moment, of the great waste of 
power that is daily occurring in the escape of gas from 
mines throughout the anthracite district. 

Attention was recently drawn to this matter, officially, 
by Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, requesting 
representatives of the various boards of trade, in the 
anthracite field of that state, to meet in conference at 
Harrisburg. The governor there unfolded a plan, hav- 
ing in view the utilization of the millions of cubic feet 
of gas that now escape daily from the mines and are 
lost in the atmosphere. 

The governor contended that the proper control of 
this gas as it issues from the mine and putting it to the 
practical uses of which it is capable would have the 
effect of bringing more industries into the state, while 
at the same time greatly reducing the risk of coal min- 
ing and lessening the number of accidents that are now 
caused by the presence of the gas in the mines. 

It was urged that the need of eliminating, as far as 
possible, the danger arising from the presence of gas 
in mines was much greater today than ever before, be- 
cause of the large number of men employed in the mines 
who are unfamiliar with the dangers to which they are 
exposed. The employment of this class of labor has been 
increased by the greater demand for coal and the 
scarcity of good miners as a result of the war. 

The governor stated that, according to his informa- 
tion, 72,000,000 cu.ft. of gas, the equivalent of 148,- 
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000,000 hp., is lost daily in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania. In anticipation of objections from those 
who were skeptical and in whose mind it was finally 
settled that such a scheme was “practically impossible,” 
the governor suggested the motto “Watch some other 
fellow do it.” 

In support of the idea of conservation of mine gas, 
the governor presented the following chart, which is 
TABLE COMPILED FROM DATA SUBMITTED BY MINE INSPECTOR 

JOSEPH J. WALSH, AS THE RESULTS OF AIR AND GAS MEASURE- 


MENTS TAKEN BY HIM AT EIGHT GASEOUS MINES OF THE 
14TH ANTHRACITE DISTRICT IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Quantity of Quantity of Gas 
Percentage Air Passing, Given Off, 
Colliery Shafts Where of Methane Cu.Ft. Cu.Ft. 
Measurements Were Taken in the Air Per Min. Per 24 Hours 

Susquehanna Coal Co., Colliery No. 5 
hee: Pan 02. wcnncschrst 0.10 90,480 130,300 
Ross Fan. . : 0.20 87,220 251,200 
Mills Fan... : 0.36 137,120 710,800 
Black JHill Hanae ee aes. eae ee 35 175,550 884,800 
George; Pan. +) eee ee 0.04 35,840 20,600 
No. 4 Shaft Fan.«....... 0.42 138,320 836,500 
A 2,834, 200 

Susquehanna Coal Co., Colliery No. 6 
No. 7 Shaft Fan....... 0.09 84,000 108,800 
No. 6 Tunnel Fan..... 0.07 94,000 94,800 
Nos.22 cunnel PAn s.r eee 0.07 12,600 12,700 
No. 6 Slope Fan......... 0.12 80,700 139,500 
Now) Drift Ban .e ce 0.06 40,320 34,800 
390,600 

Susquehanna Coal Co., Colliery No. 7 
South: Shaft) Han’ |e ee eee 1.00 175,000 2,520,000 
Double: Bane). ocece See 0.34 120,250 88,700 
Bléctnie Nand. 212s eee eee 0. 46 80,530 533,400 
3,642,100 

D., L. & W., Auchincloss Colliery 
INO! I Shatt) Ran: seman 0.90 251,500 3,259,400 
Now 2 Shatt, Wan seer 1. 20 201,600 3,483,600 
6,743,000 
D., L. & W., Bliss Colliery 

NOs any cies ee ert ae 0.32 128,700 593,000 
INOS Hansen 0.60 145,000 1,252,800 
1,845,800 


Alden Coal Co., Alden Colliery 


No: Shaft Ran? areca: 0.03 53,300 23,000 
INo; 2 Shaft Pang. see 0. 88 168,400 2, 134,000 
Baltimore Slope Fan............... 0.02 12,000 3,500 
George Fan -<; .s0 Soe ee ane 0.15 145,000 313,200 
2,473,700 
L. & W. Coal Co., Wanamie Colliery 

ING: 2 Slope: Baniteleeser ses eee 0.11 153,000 242,300 
No; 3 Slope Pate... see 0.18 162,000 419,900 
No. 28 Tunnel Wan See ee eee 0.03 15,000 6,500 
668,700 

West End Coal Co., West-End Colliery 
Long Drift Fan. . oA 0.07 185,000 186,500 
Sand, Drift: Fan. ay eas ee 0.08 40,920 47,100 
Lee Sbhart. Pane, 5. eee ee nen 0.05 75,000 54,000 
287,600 
Total fori 8. collicries 41-1 ae ene eet ane 18,885,700 


interesting as showing the percentage and volume of gas 
escaping from the most gaseous mines of the anthra- 
cite district, located in the lower end of the northern 
basin. Notwithstanding the enormous quantity of gas 
issuing from these mines, it was stated that the flow 
is somewhat less than it was a few years ago. 


ERROR IN ESTIMATED LOSS OF POWER 


According to the figures given, the governor’s in- 
formant estimates the horsepower obtained by burning 
this gas, as practically double the quantity of gas con- 
sumed. The estimate, however, is greatly in excess of 
even the theoretical power to be obtained by the con- 
sumption of the gas. For example, assuming a flow of 
72,000,000 cu.ft. of gas in 24 hours, or 50,000 cu.ft. per 
minute, the weight of gas available for consumption is 
50,000(0.0764 0.559) = 2135 lb. per minute. The 
heat of combustion of pure methane (CH,) burned to 
carbon dioxide (CO,) being 23,513 B.t.u. per lb., and 
1 B.t.u. being equal to 778-ft.-lb., the horsepower devel- 
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oped by burning this weight of gas is (23,513 & 2185 & 
778) —- 33,000 — 1,183,500 horsepower. 

In the best gas-engine practice, it requires about 
three times the theoretical quantity of gas to develop 
a horsepower. This being the case, the available horse- 
power in a flow of 72,000,000 cu.ft. of gas would be 
considerably less than 400,000 hp. Moreover, if the gas 
is to be burned under boilers, there will not be near the 
efficiency obtained as when it is consumed in a gas 
engine. 


How CAN THE ESCAPING GAS BE COLLECTED? 


Now, referring to the matter of collecting this gas 
from the return current discharged from the mine, 
where it is diffused with the mine air, I would suggest 
following the recommendation of the governor, and 
“watch some other fellow do it.” In certain instances, 
where it is possible to bleed the gas from the rock for- 
mations overlying the coal, as has been done and is still 
practiced in many localities, there is no question but 
the gas can be utilized for the production of power and 
lighting and heating. This is done to a large extent in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

In one place, in Nova Scotia, it is. recorded that the 
Indians used the gas that bubbled up through pools of 
water, for purposes of heating and cooking. At Wyom- 
ing, near Pittston, the gas escaping in this manner from 
the coal formations can be flashed above the water by 
applying a match to the surface of the pool. William 
Griffith tells of a man living near Pittston who dug a 
well from which he obtained enough gas to run the 
kitchen stove and supply a gas lamp in front of his 
house. 

In such instances as I have mentioned, the waste gas 
of the coal formations can be used advantageously in 
many ways. But the suggestion of establishing an in- 
dustry for the conservation of this gas is one that in- 
volves not only the question of ownership of the gas, 
but the right to compete on an industrial basis with 
established gas companies. It may be anticipating 
trouble to suggest these difficulties that might be en- 
countered in the general adoption of the proposed 
scheme, but we will “watch some other fellow do it.” 

Scranten, Penn. EUGENE B. WILSON. 


Shotfiring in Mines 


Letter No. 2—The matter of firing shots in coal 
mines is of the greatest importance and interest to 
practical miners, as upon the proper performance of the 
work depends the safety of everyone employed in the 
mine. 

A few years of practical experience in coal mining is 
sufficient to convince one of the fact that the majority 
of coal diggers do not understand how to prepare a shot 
when shooting off the solid or when the coal is machine- 
mined. On this account it is necessary to employ one or 
more practical men to examine all shots before they are 
fired, and to instruct the men how to prepare their 
shots when mining undcr different conditions. 

When shooting is done in a mine generating gas a 
shot that is improperly prepared or overcharged is 
almost certain to result in an explosion, due to the 
charge blowing its tamping and the flame of the blast 
igniting gas or dust. 
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In the use of black powder, especially, it is important 
that a shot should be well balanced. That is to say, the 
charge of powder employed must be just sufficient to 
break down the coal and no more. Also, the charge 
must be located in such a manner that the line of least 
resistance shall make a suitable angle with the axis of 
the hole, so that the force of the blast will not be exerted 
to blow out the tamping, but will tend to break the coal 
at the point of the shot instead. 

It frequently happens that where the coal is cut by 
machines the miner is prone to drill his hole to a greater 
depth than the undercut or mining. The result is that 
the charge is located on the solid and is very apt to pro- 
duce a windy shot if it does not, indeed, blow its tamp- 
ing. The effect of a windy shot is to lift a great cloud 
of dust, which is thrown into the air and may be ig- 
nited by the flame of the shot and produce a local dust 
explosion. 


GREATER SAFETY IN EMPLOYMENT OF SHOTFIRERS 


Greater safety is assured where practical men are 
employed as shotfirers to tamp and fire all shots after 
the men have left the mine. A shotfirer should be able 
to judge correctly whether a hole is properly placed and 
is safe to charge and fire. In performing the work, he 
should give sufficient time for the air to sweep away the 
gases that expand against the current. The firing 
shot should begin on the end of the air and proceed 
in regular order against the air current. After the fir- 
ing of each shot, the shotfirer should make sure that no 
gas has been ignited by the flame of the blast. 

In making his report, a shotfirer should give the num- 
ber of shots fired and state what shots, if any, have not 
been fired, explaining the cause and giving the location 
of such shots. OSCAR JONES, 

Worley, Ky. Mine Foreman. 





Letter No. 3—I was much surprised, on reading the 
letter of former mine inspector John Verner, Coal Age, 
Nov. 3, p. 774, to learn that he claims that the mixture 
of gases liberated by an explosion of black powder “‘is 
incapable of promoting or maintaining an explosion,” 
and that “the presence of this mixture in fairly large 
quantity will have a decided quenching effect on the 
flame of an explosion that is already under way.” 

Mr. Verner draws attention to the fact that laboratory 
tests show that the products of the explosion of black 
powder contain 32 per cent. of carbon dioxide. While 
not doubting that this is true and that the explosion of 
such powders may produce an even greater percentage 
of this gas, I want to say that, under the conditions that 
prevail! in the blasting of coal in mines, there often re- 
sults such an incomplete combustion of the powder that 
there is produced a large percentage of inflammable and 
poisonous gases, chiefiy carbon monoxide (CO), which 
is highly inflammable. 

Since this is the case, it would seem that the argu- 
ment presented by Mr. Verner will scarcely apply to 
mining conditions. In actual mining practice, it is 
often observed that the gases accumulated behind a 
standing shot or in a close place where a blast has been 
fired form a mixture that is very inflammable. Many 
a miner has been burned by putting his lamp into such 
a place where the gas produced by a shot has accumu- 
lated in quantity and is fired on the lamp. 
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It would be interesting to know the results of labora- 
tory tests, in respect to the explosion of the permissible 
powders, which are coming so largely into use tn coal 
mines. I believe that such powders will produce a less 
percentage of these gases than is the case with black 
powder. I want to urge that it would be better to 
altogether prohibit the use of black powder for the pur- 
pose of blasting coal in mines, and to use in its place 
only permissible powders. 


SHOTFIRERS SHOULD BE .XAMINED AS TO COMPETENCY 


Referring to the employment of shotfirers in mines, 
I believe that the main reason for their employment is 
to prevent the unsafe practices of miners who are per- 
mitted to prepare and fire their own shots. The ques- 
tion may be asked, Are the men appointed to do this 
work always reliable and competent? In my opinion 
a rigid examination should be required of all shotfirers 
to determine their competency for doing this work. Not 
long ago, a writer in Coal Age mentioned an instance 
where the work of a shotfirer was performed too quickly 
for safety. The state mining law should be rigidly en- 
forced, so that work of this kind cannot be done in 
the manner described. 

In closing, I want to suggest that, in the use of per- 
missibie powders in gaseous mines, it might be much 
safer to fire all shots from the surface, after the men 
have been withdrawn from the mine. I hope that we 
shall hear from those who are using permisible powders 
and receive suggestions in line with their experience, in 
the work of blasting coal. GASTON LIBIEZ. 

Peru, IIl. 


Shotfiring in Gaseous and 
Nongaseous Mines 


Letter No. 1—Kindly allow me to add a word to the 
reply given to an inquiry from Colorado, as published 
in Coal Age, Oct. 13, p. 647. The inquirer asked to 
what extent the work of shotfiring is safeguarded in 
mines generating gas, or to what extent the mining 
laws of different coal-mining states discriminate be- 
tween the firing of shots in gaseous and nongaseous 
mines. 

It appears from the answer given to this question 
that, in many coal-producing states, shotfiring is per- 
mitted only by men of practical experience, and no 
shots are allowed to be fired in the presence of ex- 
plosive gas. These requirements would seem to call 
for a rigid examination of men employed as shotfirers. 

This is done in Colorado where all shotfirers must 
pass an examination given by the chief inspector of 
mines or one of his deputies, on the occasion of their 
visits to the mine. The examination is for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if the man is qualified for the 
work of preparing and firing shots. Sections 153 to 
159, inclusive, of the Colorado Coal-Mining Laws, for- 
bid the overcharging of holes, the firing of dependent 
shots and shooting in the presence of explosive gas. 
Where permissible powder is used, the charge shall 
not exceed 13 lb. All shots must be undermined or 
sheared to a depth 6 in. deeper than the shothole. 
Every shot must be tamped to the mouth of the hole 
with clay or other incombustible material supplied by 


the operator. 
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The miner prepares his cartridges and leaves these 
at the mouth of the hole for the shotfirer to charge, 
tamp and fire. Wooden tamping bars must be used, 
and where gas is generated in dangerous quantities, 
all shots must be fired by electric batteries, one hour 
after the time for quitting and when all the men, ex- 
cept the shotfirers, have left the mine. Where a shot 
misfires, this must be indicated by a mark made by 
the shotfirer at the mouth of the room. 

There are numerous mines in Colorado where the 
coal companies have installed electric safety lamps, not 
because they believe the mine to be dangerous owing 
to the presence of gas, but as an extra precaution 
against a possible sudden outburst of gas that would 
render the workings dangerous. There is always the 
danger of an increased outflow of gas from aban- 
doned workings, following a sudden decrease in the 
barometric pressure. 


NEW LAW IN COLORADO REGARDING ELECTRIC 
MINE LAMPS 


Section 133 of the Colorado Mining Laws authorizes 
the chief inspector of mines, after Jan. 1, 1918, to com- 
pel the use of electric mine lamps or safety lamps or 
both when, in his judgment, this is required by the 
condition of the mine. 

Among miners, in some localities, the impression has 
prevailed that the installation of electric mine lamps 
indicates that they are required by reason of the mine 
generating gas, and they wonder why electric batteries 
are not required for firing shots. The fact is, however, 
that the use of electric lamps is often found of advan- 
tage where no gas is present that would require the 
firing of shots by electric batteries. 

On this account, some miners have been led to claim 
that there is discrimination shown in favor of some 
mines where electric lamps have not, as yet, been in- 
stalled. It frequently happens that a mine is classified 
as “nongaseous” because gas has not been detected 
when the mine has been examined by the fireboss, using 
an approved gauze safety lamp, and yet it is possible 
to ignite gas in the drillholes in the mine. The reason 
that gas has not been detected on the safety lamp in 
those mines is that, owing to the ample ventilation of 
the workings, the gas is diffused as rapidly as it is 
generated. 


THE CAUSE OF MANY MINE FIRES 


This condition has given rise to some serious mine 
fires in Colorado, in mines where the shotfirer has not 
taken the precaution required by law to ascertain that 
no gas has been ignited by the flame of the shot, after 
firing. In nongaseous mines, where the miners fire 
their own shots, a-gas feeder ignited by a shot fired, 
say Saturday evening, would not be discovered until 
Monday morning. The employment of shotfirers avoids 
this possibility, provided they are competent and per- 
form the work as the law requires. 

Let it be said that, in Colorado, the chief mine in- 
spector knows the conditions existing in each operating 
mine; and in no case does he permit any violation of 
the mining law, which gives him authority to deter- 
mine the manner in which the blasting of coal shall be 
performed and the kind of lamps that shall be used. 

Farr, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 
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Power Required To Compress Air 


Assuming adiabatic compression of air, I would like 
to ask what horsepower will be required to compress 
1150 cu.ft. of free air per minute to a gage pressure of 
125 lb. per square inch. 

Again, assuming that the compression cylinder is 
cooled by a water jacket, so that the rise of temperature 
during compression is from 60 deg. to 112 deg. F., 
what power will be required to compress the same vol- 
ume of air per minute to the same gage pressure stated 
above? R. T. STEWART, 

Hillcrest, Alta., Canada. Mine Manager. 





Assuming the air cylinder has an efficiency of 85 per 
cent., the piston displacement, or the actual quantity of 
free air handled per minute, in this case, is 1150 —- 
0.85 == 1353 cu.ft. per min. There are two ways of 
estimating the power required in air compression. 

(a) The mean effective pressure in the air cylinder 
is first calculated by the formula for adiabatic com- 
pression. This pressure, expressed in pounds per square 
foot, is then multiplied by the necessary piston displace- 
ment, expressed in cubic feet per minute, and the re- 
sulting product, divided by 33,000, will give the horse- 
power consumed in the compression of the given volume 
of free air, to the given gage pressure. 

It is important to remember that atmospheric pres- 
sure decreases with the elevation above sea level and 
varies with atmospheric changes. Normal atmospheric 
pressure, at sea level, is taken as 14.7 lb. per sq.in. 
Owing to its compressibility, the volume of a given 
weight of air varies inversely as the absolute pressure 
it supports. For this reason, the compression of air is 
calculated from the absolute pressures, and the gage 
pressure at any elevation must be added to the at- 
mospheric pressure at that elevation when computing 
the amount of compression in air. 

The mean effective pressure, in adiabatic compres- 
sion, for an atmospheric pressure pa — 14.7 lb. per 
Sq.in. (sea level) and a gage pressure p — 125 lb. per 
sq.in., is calculated by the formula 

s 
M.E.P. = 3.469 4.4| (=) 1| 
= say 47 lb. per sq.in. 

Since this corresponds to a pressure of 47 & 144 — 
6768 lb. per sq.ft., and the piston displacement, previ- 
ously found, is 1353 cu.ft. per min., the corresponding 
horsepower is calculated thus: 

Qp 1353 < 6768 
H= 33,000 a 7533000 - = 277 + hp. 

(b) Another method of computing the horsepower 
consumed in compressing air, and one that is adapted 
for use under varying conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature, is that known as the “heat basis.” It should 
be thoroughly understood that no compression is wholly 
adiabatic or wholly isothermal, and results based on 
that assumption are accordingly approximate. The 


heat-basis method when the actual temperatures and 
pressures are known is applied as follows: 

The power required to compress a given volume of 
air per minute to a given pressure is calculated, on the 
heat basis, by multiplying the actual weight of air com- 
pressed each minute by the mean specific heat of the 
air and that product by the observed rise in tempera- 
ture. The resulting product is the heat (B.t.u.) ab- 
sorbed by the air in making this change. When the 
final temperature is not given, it is taken as that corre- 
sponding to the pressure. The horsepower required is 
then found by multiplying the number of heat units 
thus found by 778, to reduce to foot-pounds per minute, 
and dividing that product by 33,000. 

In adiabatic compression, the ratio of the absolute 
temperatures of a given weight of air is equal to the 
ratio of the absolute pressures on the air raised to 
a power whose exponent is 0.29, as expressed by the 


formula: 
T: _ (P2\9.29. “48 P,\9-29 
7 oe ds (=) - or ls a fie (5) 


The temperature corresponding to a gage pressure 

of 125 lb. at sea level is, therefore, 
0.29 
t = (460 + 60) Garena ) — 460 = 539° die 

The weight of 1150 cu.ft. of air, at 60 deg. F. and 
normal atmospheric pressure, at sea level, is 1150 
0.0764 — say 88 lb. The specific heat of air being 
0.2374, the heat of compression, in this case, is 
Heat of Compression, 

88 « 0.2374 (5389 — 60) = 10,000 B.t.u. 

The corresponding theoretical horsepower is, 

10,000 < 778 
H= ~~ 33,000 | -== 235 hp. 

In order to calculate the saving of power by cooling 
the air cylinder by means of a water jacket, so that the 
rise of temperature is from 60 to 112 deg. F., for the 
same gage pressure, it is necessary to calculate the 
value of the ratio (n) of the specific heat of air for 
constant pressure, to that for constant volume. 

For example, denoting the absolute temperatures and 
pressures, before and after compression, by T,, T,, P,, P., 
respectively, and substituting the given values in the 
formula expressing the relation of pressure and tem- 
perature, we have 

14.7 ‘ 


Sele fk 4h 

lies a) Ee AGO BO ee 
which gives, by the use of logarithms, n — 1.044. This 
value must be used in calculating the power required 
to compress air to 125 lb. gage, at sea level, when cooling 
to 112 deg. F., ignoring loss by radiation and clearance, 
which gives for the theoretical horsepower, in this case, 


Horsepower, 


460 ELA ee ce my aoe 








NTE P.V, Bs \e 
oe ele eles pha 
z 14.7 X 144 X 1150] /139.7\902 7 
= 23.727 X SON  ( er) os 1]=178h0. 


The saving in power, by cooling the air cylinder dur- 
ing compression is therefore 235 — 173 — 62 hp. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What are your duties when making your 
daily visits to working places? 

Ans.—The law requires (Sec. 53) that a person when 
making the daily examination of each working place 
shall see that it is properly secured by props or tim- 
bers and permit no man to work in an unsafe place. 
He must also see that the place is provided with suffi- 
cient props, cap-pieces and timbers of suitable sizes 
and all other necessary materials, which must be de- 
livered as near to the working place as practicable. 
He must also see that the props are cut square at each 
end and of proper length. 

Ques.—If you were a mine foreman, in a gaseous 
mine, how would you arrange to distribute the air 
current to insure the greatest safety to life and prop- 
erty? 

Ans.—The mine should be divided into two or more 
separate districts and each district be ventilated by its 
own air current. In general, a gaseous mine should be 
opened by driving the main entries four abreast, mak- 
ing the two central entries the intake and haulage 
roads and the two outside entries the return air-courses 
for their respective sides of the mine. As the develop- 
ment of the mine progresses, each pair of cross-headings 
should be ventilated by a separate air current, which 
is provided by building an overcast over the return 
airway at the mouth of each pair of headings, as soon 
as their development will justify the expense of this 
construction. By means of regulators, the quantity 
of air passing in each split should be controlled so 
as to meet the requirements in the several districts 
of the mine. 

Ques.—The quantity of air passing in an airway is 
120,000 cu.ft. per min., and the water gage produced 
is 2 in.; what are the units of work performed each 
minute and the horsepower producing the circulation in 
this airway? 

Ans.—A water gage of 2 in. corresponds to a pres- 
sure of 2 & 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft., which is the 
unit of ventilating pressure, in this case. The units 
of work performed in the ventilation of the mine is 
found by multiplying the quantity of air passing, in 
cubic feet per minute, by the ventilating pressure, in 
pounds per square foot. Hence, the work performed, 
in this case, is 120,000 * 10.4 = 1,248,000 ft.-Ib. per 
min. The horsepower producing this circulation is, 
then, 1,248,000 — 33,000 — 387.8 hp. 

Ques.—What precautions should be taken in the use 
of safety lamps in gaseous mines? 

Ans.—None but the most approved type of safety 
lamps should be used. These lamps should be owned by 
the company. They should be examined, cleaned, filled, 
trimmed and lighted by a competent man placed in the 
charge of the lamphouse. The lamps should be num- 


bered to correspond to the check numbers of the men 
employed underground. They should be kept in a rack, 
each lamp occupying its own pigeon-hole or hook, which 
is numbered to correspond to the number of the lamp. 

Lamps should be given to the men in exchange for 
their lamp checks, at the beginning of each shift. When 
a miner returns his lamp, on coming out of the mine, 
his lamp check is returned to him. By this system, the 
lamp rack serves as a bulletin or checking board, for 
ascertaining what men are in the mine. 

In addition to the care of the lamps, it is absolutely 
necessary to give each man careful instructions in re- 
gard to the use of a safety lamp. He must be made 
to understand that no lamp is safe when improperly 
handled. Each man must be made responsible for the 
condition of his lamp. 

Ques.—What dangers arise from blasting coal out f 
the solid, in a dusty mine? 

Ans.—When coal is shot off the solid the charge {Is 
given less opportunity to perform its work of breaking 
down the coal than when a shot is properly mined or 
sidecut or both. The result is that there is more danger 
of such a shot blowing its tamping, or the coal being 
shattered and a windy shot being produced. Either of 
these occurrences would result in a large quantity of 
dust being blown into suspension in the air, by the force 
of the blast. The cloud of dust produced may easily 
be ignited by the flame of the explosion and a local dust 
explosion result. 

Ques.—Which, if either, should be the larger—the 
main intake or the return airways? Explain why. 

Ans.—Under the conditions common to coal mining, 
the return airway of a mine should have a larger sec- 
tional area than the intake airway, for several rea- 
sons. The temperature of mine workings is generally 
higher than that of the outside atmosphere, which 
means a higher temperature of the return air current, 
than is the case in the air entering the mine. Since the 
volume of air increases with a rise of temperature, the 
quantity of air measured on the return airway will be 
generally greater than that measured on the intake of 
the mine. Again, the volume of the return current is 
generally increased by the presence of gases produced 
in the mine. In order to avoid an increased velocity 
of the return current and a consequent increased mine 
resistance, due to the greater volume of air passing, the 
sectional area of the return airway should be greater 
than that of the intake. 

Ques.—Find the quantity of air passing per minute 
in an airway 14 ft. 6 in. wide and 5 ft. 9 in. high, when 
the anemometer registers 539 r.p.m.? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 14.5 
5.75 = 83.375 sq.ft. Taking the reading of the ane- 
mometer as indicating the velocity of the air current in 
feet per minute, the quantity of air in circulation in 
this airway is 83.375 539 = 44,939, say 45,000 
cu.ft. per minute. 
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For the Busy Reader 
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An increase of 10c. a ton on mine prices 
for coal produced in middle Tennessee has 


been ordered. q 


Hundreds of cars of coal which arrived 
at Lake ports too late for movement by 
boat to the Northwest have been diverted 
to Ohio cities, where Governor Cox re- 
ports acute distress. 

* * * 

Car shortage is receiving more attention 
than ever before at the Fuel Administra- 
tion. Bach case where production has been 
cut materially as a result of car shortage 
is being investigated. 

* * * 

Dr. Garfield has announced that any ef- 
fort on the part of dealers to realize the 
increased price on anthracite shipped from 
the mines prior to Dec. 1 will bring upon 
them severe consequences. 

* * * 

A tract of 238,082 acres of land in the 
former Fort Berthold Indian reservation of 
North Dakota has been opened to coal en- 
iry. The coal is classified as lignite, but 
is of a grade suitable for use as fuel. 

* * * 


Representatives of the operators and of 
the miners in the Ohio field met in Cleve- 
land, Dec. 13, at the request of the Fuel 
Administrator, to settle their differences 
relative to the price miners shall pay for 


wader. 
Ee * * * 


The advance of 35c. a ton allowed by 
President Wilson on anthracite coal will 
not apply to coal in the hands of jobbers 
or retailers when the advance was ordered. 
The advance applies only to coal actually 
shipped from the mines. 

* * * 


Recognizing the peculiar difficulties 
which surround the mining of coal in Utah, 
mines in that state have been allowed to 
charge $2.80, $3.39 and $2.50 for run-of- 
mine, prepared sizes and slack respectively. 
The old prices were $2.60, $2.85 and $2.35. 

* * * 


In an effort to assist in the campaign 
for the conservation of fuel the Bureau 
of Mines is mailing to all newspapers in 
the country and to many consumers of 
coal a copy of a paper by David Moffat 
Myers, which was presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held in New York, Dee. 
4-7. 

* * * 


Prior to the meeting in Cleveland, Dec. 
7. the plans of the Coal Shippers’ Terminal 
Pool Association were approved by Dr. 
Garfield. The feasibility of the uniform 
pooling arrangements at important termi- 
nals in the South and West was _ studied 
carefully by Dr. Garfield, who not only 
approved the plan but urged its immediate 
adoption, 

* * ™ 

Failure of its plan to save coal by re- 
stricting the use of electric signs during 
certain hours was admitted at the Fuel 
Administration this week. Only a small 
saving of coal has been effected. In an 
effort to hit upon a more effective plan, the 
Fuel Administration now is_ considering 
having certain lightless nights, following 
the plan of wheatless and meatless Cavs, 
which has been so successfully carried out 
by the Food Administration. 

* * * 


The National Daylight Savine Associa- 
tion is seeking an audience with the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives to urge that the com- 
mittee report for public hearing the Day- 
light Saving bill. The Senate has already 
passed this bill. According to the associa- 
tion, England saved 300,000 tons of coal 
in the summer of 1916 and France cut her 
fuel and light expenses $10,000,000 in the 
same period by advancing time an hour. 
Most European countries have adopted this 
measure. 

* * * 

Permission to charge higher prices on 

bunker and export coal is expected as the 
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result of the discussion of this question, 
which is now in progress. Since the Presi- 
dent’s prices were announced, complaint 
has been general that they should not be 
extended to coal which is for the use of 
foreign shipowners and for foreign coun- 
tries. One of the strongest arguments 
against applying the President’s prices to 
bunker and export coal is that it contrib- 
utes to a large profit on the part of ves- 
sel owners and to the importers. 
* a * 


Particular attention is being directed by 
the conservation division of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration to the elimination of unnec~ 
essary uses of electricity. The American 
Electric Railways Association has been in~ 
duced to urge the elimination of unneces- 
sary service on the part of street railway 
companies. Less frequent stops, the do- 
ing away with electrical heating in inter- 
urban waiting stations and the elimina- 
tion of small and uneconomically operated 
power station are some of the ways in 
which a saving of fuel is expected to be 
effected. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Quite a number of the larger oper- 
ators are unanimous in denying alarmist 
stories of a shortage of labor in the coal 
mines of the state, due to internment of 
enemy aliens following a declaration of 
war against Austria. On the contrary, they 
say the next few weeks will mark a de- 
cided increase in the output of coal, espe- 
cially in the anthracite coal fields, owing 
to the new increase in wages just put into 
effect, which will to some extent remedy the 
labor shortage, aS many men are reported 
as returning from the munition factories to 
take up their old places in the mines. 

In the first place, by far the great ma- 
jority of Austro-Hungarian subjects em- 
ployed in the mines are of the Slavonic 
races, and not only have evidenced their 
loyalty to the United States, but have 
eyery reason to hate the Teutonic domina- 
tion. 

It is pointed out that all immigration 
has been at a standstill since 1914, and in 
the intervening time aliens have had ample 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly Amer- 
icanized. None of the large operating com- 
panies so far as is known will take any 
measures to lay off or discharge men on 
account of Austrian ~ationality, unless 
some governmental action demands it. 

In the second place, the probability of a 
general internment of Austrian subjects by 
the United States Government is greatly 
exaggerated. No such extensive action has 
been taken in regard to the much more 
noxious Germans. 

Internment has been resorted to only in 
cases of proven or strongly suspected dis- 
lovalty or sedition. It is pointed out that, 
although the proportion of German _  sub- 
jects, other than Poles, who are employed 
in the mines is low, there has been no at- 
tempt to intern them. It is therefore ex- 
tremely unlikely that harsher measures 
would be taken against the less dangerous 
Austrians. Whatever Government action is 
taken, it is expected, will be directed toward 
a weeding-out process to separate the Aus- 
trians proper, and others of Teutonic birth 
and leanings owing allegiance to-the dual 
monarchy, from those Poles, Croatians, 
Lithuanians, Magyars, Serbs and Slavon- 
ians who are subjects by force rather than 
citizens by inclination. It is a notable 
fact that in recruiting the Polish army for 
service in France from the hard coal re- 
gions not a few volunteers have been tech- 
nically born Austrian subjects and a large 
part of the foreign-born volunteers in the 
American forces taken from Pennsylvania 
have come from Emperor Charles’ domin- 
ions. 

Following the declaration of war on Aus- 
tria, it will greatly affect the workings of 
the State Compensation Board, according 
to a statement made by Harry A. Mackey, 
chairman of the board. 

Chairman Mackey said that thousands of 
Austro-Hungarians are employed in the 
coal regions, and as many are killed or in- 
jured while engaged in this occupation, 
their wives or dependents are entitied to 
compensation under an act passed recently 
by the Legislature. The question, he said, 
is what shall be done with the money to 
which the dependents are entitled if they 
still live in the old country and are there- 
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fore subjects of Austria, with which coun- 
try the United States will have no com- 
munication, now that war has been de- 
clared. The probable solution to this ques- 
tion is that the amount of compensation in- 
surance award would be turned over to 
Mitchell Palmer, who has been appointed 
to preserve the money due enemy aliens, 
until after the war. 

According to figures of the Department 
of Mines at the close of the year 1916, 
there were 328,505 persons employed inside 
and outside the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
Of these, there were among the Austro- 
Hungarian nationality 43,388 inside and 
7002 outside of the bituminous mines, and 
in the hard coal region 17,093 were em- 
ployed inside and 5861 outside the mines. 





S. D. Warriner, president of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. and chairman of 
the anthracite operators’ general commit- 
tee, with headquarters in Philadelphia, has 
sent out bulletins aserting that the new 
price-fixing agreement, now  in_ effect, 
should mean to the 150,000 anthracite min- 
ers and million and a half inhabitants of 
the hard-coal regions a jump to full speed 
ahead at every colliery. The wage in- 
crease, together with the increase of 35c. 
a ton in the price of coal, became effective 
Dec. 1. The bulletin concludes: 

“The new wage scale will cost operators 
producing more than half of the output 
above the 35c. higher prices to be received 
for anthracite, while for many producing 
companies the effect of the agreement is a 
greater or less burden. The terms of the 
agreement now put into effect between the 
miners and operators give to the mine 
workers the full wage scales, aS arranged. 
They carry increases in the average daily 
pay ranging from 25 to 48 per cent. over 
the scales put into effect last spring, and 
35 to 52 per cent. over the wages as es- 
tablished in the four-year contract, made 
in 1916. 

“It is believed that the higher wage i1 
effect will hold all men now in anthracite 
production and help increase the output, 
which is the essential thing. Assurances 
have been given by the United Mine Work- 
ers’ officers that they will codperate in the 
fullest way to get the largest production 
of anthracite.” 





_ The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has adopted plans for pooling in the 
central coal territory, and a committee of 
five to have charge will be named at once 
and these men will name a director. 

Operators of small coal mines who have 
found it difficult to furnish coal at the 
price set by the Governemnt will be pro- 
vided for in a special ruling made by the 
State Fuel Administrator. A subcommittee 
has been appointed in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict with W. D. Kuhn, fuel administrator 
for the city of Pittsburgh, as chairman, to 
investigate the cost of production of coal 
and delivery from those small mines, and 
a price will be fixed by the state adminis- 
trator so that the mine operators may have 
a reasonable profit. 

It is understood that shippers who pro- 
tested against unequal car distribution, 
which they charge exists on the South Fork 
branch in the Central bituminous district 
of the Pennsylvania RR., have received 
vague and formal answers up to date. It 
is said the worst car shortage prevails 02 
the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania, 


where high-grade steam and gas coals 
originate. In the Altoona district, it is 
stated, the car supply is very good, and 


in the Clearfield district it is reported some 
mines are getting virtually 100 per cent. 
The general operating committee of the 
Eastern railroads on Dee. 6 decided to 
pool, effective immediately, all coal-carrying 
cars upon the roads it represents, and for- 
mally asked the special committee on na- 
tional defense of the American Railway 
Association that immediate authority “be 
secured from the proper Government repre- 
sentative to pool the coal-car equipment of 
private owners at home on the lines of the 
railroads represented by this committee and 
establish a rate of compensation therefor.” 
The action of the committee was based 
on the fact that about 80 per cent. of the 
coal mined in the country originates on 
roads represented by the committee, and 
that an enormous amount of shifting can 
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* be eliminated by pooling coal cars and us- 
ing them interchangeably. 

The new organization is to be known as 
the Eastern Railroads Coal Car Pool, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, and will be un- 
der the management of F. G. Minnick, of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroaa. 

It is reported that the anthracite coal- 
carrying railroads believe that the pooling 
of coal cars will not benefit them, but will 
make matters worse than they are at 
present. 





A unique case, based on the speculative 
principle of future damages, has arisen in 
the Scranton mine-cave situation. A _ suit, 
backed by the Scranton Surface Protective 
Association, has been filed against the 
People’s Coal Co., in which a claim is based 
on future damages which might result from 
surface wrecking and the ever-present risk 
to life and property. 

It is determined to obtain from the 
Supreme Court a flat ruling stating defi- 
nitely and conclusively whether an injury 
or the underlying cause of the injury shall 
be the controlling factor in a damage suit. 
The attorneys admit that the case looks 
somewhat absurd, but they are determined 
to have the highest court in the state set- 
tle this question. 

In a decision of the Supreme Court some 
time ago it was ruled that a man is barred 
by the statute of limitations if the suit 
for the damaging of property is brought 
six years subsequent to the date of the 
mining, regardless of when the damage was 
done. This is the point that the Protective 
Association desires to have settled with an 
unequivocal ruling. This is given as the 
reason for filing a suit for damages which 
may occur in the future to homes and prop- 
erty in the anthracite region. 
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Anthracite 


Pottsville—There is little indication that 
there is such a day as Sunday on the rail- 
roads in this section. The number of coal 
trains being sent down the line is causing 
great activity. At the St. Clair yards of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. the greatest trouble is the waiting for 
crews. Railroad employees have but little 
more time than the law requires for rest. 
The raising of the miners’ wages, it is pre- 
dicted by mine leaders, will cause a great 
increase in the production of coal. Decem- 
ber will witness the breaking of all records 
is the prediction of well-informed miners. 


Browntown — Mine caves menacing the 
property and lives of three families on 
Brown St., notice was served upon the resi- 
dents by officials of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. to remove their dwellings. It is be- 
lieved that the surface settlings result from 
breaking of the roof in workings of the 
No. 4 shaft, where it is said the companv 
is robbing pillars as the quality of coal 
at that point is good. Most of the dwell- 
ings in this town are erected on ground 
leased from the company and occupants 
have no redress, they state. 


Nanticoke — German sympathizers are 
suspected of having caused much damage to 
the shaft of No. 2 colliery of the Susque- 
hanna Collieries Co., on Dec. 8, as a result 
of which, operation of the colliery was 
stopped. Four coal cars had been chained 
and fastened to a block at the head of a 
vein, 100 feet from the bottom, when work 
was stopped on the night previous. It was 
discovered the next morning that the cars 
had been released and sent into the shaft. 
Opening to the vein had also been blocked 
with a door, and a fire had been started 
in a shifting shanty in that section, it was 
discovered. The damage was discovered in 
time to prevent the closing down of the en- 
tire colliery. In the town it is believed 
that German sympathizers deliberately at- 
tempted to interfere with the production of 
coal at this critical time. 


Nanticoke—Mrs. Peter Wisner, of Jones 
St., on Dec. 7 undertook to anticipate 
woman labor in the mines by going into the 
Auchincloss colliery of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, 
to work as loader for her husband, a con- 
tract miner. She did good work for an 
hour—until the mine foreman discovered 
her—when she was quickly dismissed, the 
latter being no believer in woman labor, 
outside of the kitchen. Mrs. Wisner was 
highly indignant and declared she was just 
as good a pick and shoveler as any men, 
and better than some. 


Bituminous 


Lovejoy—The new mines of the Estep 
Brothers’ Coal Mining Co. here made their 
first shipment of coal last week. The tip- 
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ple, shop, store, etc., are completed and 25 
miners’ houses are in course of erection. 
The tract which the new openings tap is 
1158 acres. Shipments will be made over 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central. 


Indiana — The Indiana Land and Im- 
provement Co. sold to Thomas S. Lowther 
of this place the tract of coal known as 
the Huston farm, containing 287 acres, for 
approximately $50,000. Mr. Lowther has 
now resold the tract to Squire McHenry, 
of Spangler. The land is underlaid with 
100 acres of the “E” vein and 275 acres of 
the ‘“B” vein. No plans have as yet been 
pee for the development of the prop- 
erty. 


Homer City—A company composed prin- 
cipally of Pittsburgh men has purchased 
several tracts of coal south of Homer City 
and plan the development of the same at 
once. The coal will be reached by sinking 
a shaft about 100 ft. deep. 


Connellsville — The H. Koppers Co., of 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of byproduct 
coke, is assembling materials for a large 
operation at Champion, in the Indian Creek 
Valley, for the shipment of coal for by- 
product purposes. The company will build 
a village of 200 houses, to be known as 
Melcroft, at the mouth of Champion Run. 
When the operation is fully under way, the 
ea Be will be 40 to 50 cars of raw coal 
a day. 


Audenried — The new stripping at the 
Green Mountain Colliery of the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. is finished, and the 
equipment is being moved to another’ sec- 
tion of the workings, where a great area 
of undeveloped anthracite will be bared. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham — The Republic Iron and 
Steel Co. completed the construction of its 
temporary tipple at Sayreton Mines and 
operations were resumed on Dec. 6. The 
production will be .confined to mine-run 
coal until the permanent tipple and washery 
have been completed. The new structures 
will be built with all dispatch possible. The 
tipple and washery were destroyed by fire 
on the night of Nov. 27. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown—Most of the mines in the 
Scotts Run section have been practically 
out of business for the past ten days, owing 
to the insufficient car supply. Some of the 
operations have not had a car for a week, 
and the situation seems to be getting worse. 


Monongah—The Tadpole Coal Co., which 
in mining the coal from the bed of Booths 
Creek, just under the Booths Creek bridge, 
has already removed many carloads of coal. 


Wheeling—The Jim’s Run mine at Mc- 
Mechen has made many improvements 
recently and are about ready to open a 
new tipple which will greatly increase the 
output. All of the coal that is mined is 
being sent out as fast as it can be loaded 
into cars. The company recently installed 
two new motor trucks for local delivery 
and also put in a 12-ton scale. 


Worthington—The request of the Con- 
nelisville-Fairmont Coal Co., for permission 
to extend its siding across the county road 
at Tevelong Creek, a half mile north of 
Worthington, has been granted by the 
county court. 


Lundale—Pending the completion of its 
steel tipple, following the recent fire, the 
Lundale Coal Co., George M. Jones, general 
manager, has been dumping coal over the 
hill to tipple tracks and then loading by 
means of hoists. Another track will be 
added, and the coal mined and dumped when 
there are no cars available. 


Fireco—The Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. 
has completed a building containing an 
amusement hall, bathhouse and moving pic- 
ture theater for the benefit of its employees 
at the Fire Creek plant. 


TENNESSEE 


Whitwell — W. L. Ross, aged 58, coal 
miner, claims the record for a month’s pro- 
duction of coal. He loaded 251 tons dur- 
ing November, the average being from 150 
to 200 tons a month. 

Breaking of the spring lever attached to 
the drum machinery at the mines of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. here 
caused a suspension of operations. 


Sequatchie—The Campbell Junction Coal 
and Land Co. has purchased 4080 acres of 
Cumberland County coal land from the 
Missouri Land and Coal Co. Good veins 
of coal have been opened at Maryland, 
averaging 4 ft., and it is proposed to build 
a railroad into the field and develop it. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah—The Paducah Traction Co. and 
the Paducah Light and Power Co. announced 
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that they would be compelled to shut down, 
due to exhaustion of their coal supply. 
The stormy weather has prevented receipt 
of additional supplies. 


Whitesburg — Fire which destroyed the 
headhouse of the Southeast Coal Co.waaL 
Seco, Ky., further damaging the plant of 
the company, has been attributed to in- 
cendiaries. Guards have been stationed 
around plants by operators in the vicinity 
of Seco. 


OHIO 


Marysville—Schools in Taylor Township 
have been compelled to close on account 
of lack of fuel for heating, and the state 
authorities have been appealed to for relief. 





ILLINOIS 


Hillsboro—On Thanksgiving Day the 30th 
anniversary of the Hillsboro mine was cele- 
brated. The shaft was sunk by a company 
of Hillsboro capitalists. They operated it 
several years without paying dividends and 


then sold it to John M. Whitehead and 
Amos Miller, who have operated it ever 
Since. Rice Miller has been the superin- 


tendent for several years. Some of the 
men who began working in the mine 30 
years ago are still working there. 


Christopher—The cause of the explosion 
on Nov. 29 in the Old Ben mine, in which 
16 men were killed, has not been deter- 
mined, according to Evan John, Director 
of Mines and Mining. Inspectors are mak- 
ing a thorough investigation. Thirteen 
bodies have been recovered. Work can- 
not be resumed at the mine for at least 
a month. 


Ziegler—Sixteen men were severely 
burned in two explosions in the Bell & 
Zoller mine No. 1 on Dec. 5. The first 
occurred in a chamber near the main shaft. 
It set fire to the mine. The second explo- 
sion occurred three hours later while miners 
were fighting the flames. The damage to 
the mine was not great, but 700 miners 
are thrown out of work temporarily. 


Benton—Fire was discovered at 6 p.m. 
Dec. 7, in the rescreener of the Benton 
Coal Co.’s mine here. The rescreener was 
filled with coal. The mine water-works 
was out of order, and the flames spread to 
the engine and boiler rooms. Dynamite 
was used to destroy the rescreener and 
check the flames. The estimated loss is 
$200,000, and the mine will not be able 
to resume under six months. It employs 
between 500 and 600 miners, and the out- 
put has been 3000 tons a day. The prin- 
cipal owners are P. A. Pearce and Robert 
Williams of Carmi, Illinois. 
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Crow’s Nest Pass, B. C.—The collieries in 
this district, which are now operated un- 
der Government control, are producing 23,- 
000 tons of coal per day, the largest output 
in their history, and everything is running 
smoothly. 


Nanaimo, B. C.—The first shipment of 
coal from the new mine opened south of 
Wellington by the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., 
was made on Nov. 27. Development is 
making rapid progress and the output is 
expected shortly to reach 1000 tons per day. 


Victoria, B. C.—Figures compiled by the 
chief mine inspector of the province up to 
the end of October show the output of coal 
for the first ten months of the year for 
Vancouver Island mines as 1,431,552 tons, 
and for the rest of British Columbia, 540.929 
tons. This indicates that, notwithstanding 
the protracted strike in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass area, the total output for the year 
will be considerably in excess of the pro- 
duction of 1916, which was 2,048,000 tons. 


Ottawa, Ont.—-An important conference 
of Western coal mining officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Government and 
the Commission of Conservation was held 
on Dec. 6. Dr. Frank B. Adams, of McGill 
University, Montreal, presided, and among 
others in attendance were James White. 
of the Conservation Commission: John P. 
Sterling, chief Mining Inspector of Alberta ; 
T. M. Mulloy, Saskatchewan Mining Branch; 
H. H. Rowatt, Controller Mining Lands, 
Branch, Ottawa; O. S. Finnie, inspecting 
engineer, and Charles Fergie, mining engi- 
neer, of Montreal. The object of the con- 
ference was to ascertain definitely the 
character and extent of the excessive waste 
attendant upon coal mining in western 
Canada, and to devise measures for check- 
ing it and placing coal mining in the West 
on an economical and scientific basis. 
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Paul T. Morton, Jr., of Boswell, Penn., 
division engineer of the Somerset Division 
of the United Coal Corporation, resigned, 
effective Dec. 10, to enter the army. 


John L. Lowther is superintendent of 
the mines of the Big Creek Coal Mining 
Co. near Harmony Junction, Butler County, 
eh His headquarters are at Harmony, 

enn. 


Charles Snyder, of Freeland, Penn., has 
been named to succeed Wilmot Jones as 
assistant superintendent at Midvalley col- 
liery. Mr. Jones has enlisted in the aviation 
corps. 


William Edwards, an employee of C. M. 
Dodson & Co., at Beaver Brook colliery, 
Beaver Brook, Penn., for the past 45 years, 
has resigned as inside foreman, effective 
Janos, 191K 


Robert Pettigrew, of Danville, Ill., mine 
inspector, Seventh District, has tendered 
his resignation to Governor Lowden, to take 
ettect Jan. 1, 1918, to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Brady Branch Coal Co. 


Martin Malony, formerly superintendent 
of Jacksonville Nos. 1 and 2 mines of the 
Jefferson and: Clearfield Coal and Iron Co. 
at McIntyre, Penn., is now superintendent 
of the Dilltown Smokeless Coal’s Co. plant 
at Dilltown, Penn. 


W. H. Hogue, of Pittsburgh, Penn., has 
been promoted from the position of transit 
man to division engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh Division of the United Coal Corpora- 


tion, to succeed George B. Campbell, of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., resigned. 
Floyd F. Chadwick—1111 Land _ Title 


Building, Philadelphia, Penn., has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Chadwick has recently been engaged 
in the preparation of a report to William 
Potter, state fuel administrator, as to the 
probable amount of free coal which would 
result if central Pennsylvania mines re- 
ceived 50 per cent. car supply. 


George DeBolt, Jr., superintendent of Mine 
No. 29, property of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. near Clarksburg, W. Va., has been trans- 
ferred and is made superintendent of the 
company’s new mines near Wyatt. T. B. 
McGregor, formerly foreman at Mine No. 
25, has been transferred as superintendent 
of Mine No. 29, succeeding Mr. DeBolt. 
B. G. Ash, superintendent of Mines Nos. 25, 
50, 62 and 94, has been transferred as 
superintendant of Mines Nos. 50, 62 and 
o4, near Clarksburg, and is made superin- 
tendent of Mines Nos. 25 ,27 and 48. 
Thomas Garrett is Mr. Ash’s assistant. W. 
T. Christie, formerly outside foreman at 
New England, has been transferred as 
superintendent at Mines Nos. 50, 62 and 
4. 
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Leroy Thorp, for 25 years top superin- 
tendent of the Madison Coal Corporation’s 
mines at Glen Carbon, IIll., died a few days 
ago at his home, from paralysis. He was 
65 years old. 


John Henry Cummer, a prominent busi- 
ness man of Hamilton, Ontario, and presi- 
dent of the Cummer Ice and Coal Co., died 
on Dec. 6, at the age of 67 years. He was 
a leading member of the Masonic order 
and leaves a widow and six children. 


Eugene A. Delaney, of Windber, Penn., 
chief engineer for the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., and one of the best-known min- 
ing men in the bituminous field, died on 
Dec. 9 at the Windber Hospital. He was 
44 years old. Mr. Delaney’s death was due 
to lobar pneumonia. The remains were 
taken to Lykens, Penn., for burial. He 
was a graduate of Notre Dame and gradu- 
ated in the class of 1899. 
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Lansford, Penn.—A new plant is being 
erected near here by the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., for the manufacture of an- 
thracite briquets. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Worth Husky Coal Co. 
has sold the Knox mine to the Ridge Coal 
Co., of Chicago, for $200,000. The sale 
includes the mine and tipple and 262 acres 
of coal land under lease. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—Goodin, Reid & Co., 
manufacturers of brattice .cloth, announce 
that they have appointed L. V. Blue as 
their resident agent at 987-Union Arcade 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Providence, Ky.—J. B. Dover is opening 
a slope coal mine near the Louisville & 
Nashville tracks. He will install steam 
haulage and build a switch to the railroad. 
There are about sixteen acres of coal in the 
tract. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lehigh Valle» 
Railroad Co. has lifted the embargo on coal 
coming from Pennsylvania R.R. points. The 
clearing of the lines of both companies will 
permit the delivery of coal to Pennsylvania 
towns. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Chattanooga 
Gas Co., which has been supplying large 
consumers at special rates on contracts, 
has advised these consumers that on ex- 
piration of the contracts the full rate of 
$1.10 will be collected. 


East St. Louis, 1l.—Samuel W. Baxter, 
an attorney, has been appointed fuel ad- 
ministrator for Hast St. Louis. A commit- 
tee for Belleville and St. Clair County was 
appointed some time ago. The other mem- 
bers of the East St. Louis committee have 
not been named. 


New York, N. Y.—The Western Electric 
Co., of 195 Broadway, announces that G. 
A. Schneider, formerly of the company’s 
San Francisco organization, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo branch, 
succeeding J. W. Tabb, who has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office. 


Wilmington, N. C.—The Cement Products 
Co., of this city, has been awarded contract 
by the Board of School Commissioners, 
Mobile County, Alabama, to equip the 
majority of the rural schools in Mobile 
County with the ‘Sanisep’ sewerage dis- 
posal systems, manufactured by that com- 
pany. 


Louisville, Ky. — Thomas H. Rhea, of 
Louisville, has been appointed explosive in- 
spector for Louisville, while Lemuel T. Os- 
borne, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., and Albert M. 
Leach, of Clarksville, Tenn., have been ap- 
pointed to the same offices in their states. 
They will work under the direction of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Bream (Big Chimney P. O.), W. Va.—The 
Empire Coal Mines Co., Inc.,- R. Brunet, 
superintendent, announces that its plants is 
now fully equipped with power house, elec- 
tricity, motor, mining machines, ete, and 
that it now has a capacity of 600.tons daily. 
Within a few months the capacity will be 
increased to 1000 tons daily. 


Jefferson City, Mo. — Wallace Crossley, 
Missouri fuel administrator, has announced 
that within a few days he will issue an 
order limiting deliveries of coal. It will 
provide, he says, that where 30 days’ sup- 
ply exists no further deliveries will be made 
until other orders are filled. Those who 
have 10 days’ supply or less will be looked 
after first. 


Canton, Ohio—As a result of the death 
of Ira R. Koontz, a miner, said to have 
resulted from gas in a mine owned by the 
Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co., of Way- 
nesburg, Ohio, in July, the company has 
been sued by the widow for $5000 damages. 
it being alleged that Koontz was permitted 
to enter the mine too soon after a blast 
which caused the gas. 


Chicago, Ill. — During the week past a 
meeting was held in Chicago by various 
coal operators and railroad men, to dis- 
cuss the question of pooling. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that railroad terminal 
congestion, or unsatisfied fuel demand, did 
not as yet demand such definite violation 
of established customs and practices, as to 
necessitate the pooling of coal. 


Uniontown, Penn. — George and Harry 
Whyel, two well-known coal and coke oper- 
ators, have purchased the old Methodist 
Episcopal Church for $30,000 and have 
turned it over to the city as a Christmas 
gift. About $10,000 will be expended by 
Messrs. Whyel in remodeling the building, 
which will be equipped as a public library 
and an auditorium for public meetings. 


Nuremburg, Penn.—The Gowen mines of 
the Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc., have been con- 
nected with the Harwood Electric Co. lines 
and will be run by electricity. Nuremburg, 
a mining village across the mountain from 
Gowen, will be supplied with electric lights 
and power. The new silk mill in course of 
erection here will be the first industry the 
town has outside of the anthracite col. 
lieries. 


Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is 
made that the Baltimore & Ohio, the Penn- 
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sylvania, the Norfolk & Western, the Toledo 
& Ohio Central and the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan have ruled that no open equipment is 
to be supplied to wagon mines on their 
lines. The only equipment to be given that 
class of mines is box cars. The Hocking 
Valley Railway Co. is expected to follow 
with a similar order. 


Columbus, Ohio—B. F. Nigh, secretary of 
the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Associa- 
tion, reports that during the month of 
November the claim department collected 
more than $2000 for the members from 
railroads. For the 11 months of the pres- 
ent year the claim department collected in 
excess of $17,000 for its members. During 
that time new members to the number of 
232 have been received. 


Youngstown, Ohio—About 60 retail coal 
dealers of Youngstown and vicinity met 
with the authorities having charge of the 
fuel situation and pledged their codpera- 
tion in carrying out the Government’s pro- 
gram of conservation. All orders for coal 
will be placed through a central bureau, 
and hoarding and excessive ordering \vill 
be prevented. W. P. Arms is the fuel ad- 
ministrator in charge of the situation. 


Louisville, Ky.—The coal supply short- 
age all along the Ohio river has been con- 
siderably relieved by shipments of coal 
by water from West Virginia fields. Manip- 
ulation of the lochs in the rivers formed 
at artificial “waves” on the crest of which 
the tows came. Barges were dropped at 
towns all along the route, Louisville, it is 
said, which received two barges of the coal, 
being the southernmost point to obtain 
any. 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis consumption of 
coal from the 100-mile zone in Illinois in- 
creased 17 per cent. in the first 28 days of 
November, as compared to the same period 
last year, according to a compilation made 
by William Cameron, secretary of the St. 
Louis Coal Traffic Bureau. The tonnage 
for the 28 days last month was 891,908 


tons. In 1916 it was 759,856 tons. In 
1915 it was 588,580 and in 1914 it was 
567,094. 

Lexington, Ky. — City Commissioner 


George Land, one of the largest coal deal- 
ers of Lexington, makes the statement that 
not 50 per cent. of the coal miners who 
went out in the strike last summer have 
returned to work. . He has just returned 
from a personal visit to the coal field in 
quest of coal. Practically none of the large 
operators will take an order, Mr. Land 
being able to place some only with wagon 
mines. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Kanawha & Michigan 
and the Toledo & Ohio Central railroads, 
indicted nearly two years ago on a charge 
of granting concessions to shippers, pleaded 
guilty in the United States district court. 
The roads permitted the Kelley’s Creek 
Collieries Co. to store coal in cars along the 
railroads’ property without charging demur- 
rage, it is claimed. The Hocking Valley, 
indicted at the same time, is preparing 
to contest the case. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Retail dealers in Mem- 
phis have been enabled to take affidavits 
of eustomers through the action of the cir- 
cuit court clerk, who has appointed them 
and their employees deputies of his office, 
empowering them to receive affidavits, al- 
though not clothing them with notarial 
powers. The so authorized individuals are 
pledged to take these affidavits which con- 
sumers must make before coal can be or- 
dered without charge. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Seven municipal coal sta- 
tions were opened with the coming of the 
first cold wave of the winter. The buyers 
were not numerous. The largest amount 
sold at any one station was about- 150 
bushels. The coal is sold at the cost price 
plus freight and hauling to the stations, ~ 
16c. a bnshel. Not more than five bushels 
are sold to any one purchaser. Purchasers 
must make their own delivery. Other sta- 
tions are to be opened. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Retail coal dealers hav- 
ing private tracks have organized the Coal 
Service Bureau, with Edward Devoy as 
president, to codperate with the fuel admin- 
istation. Walter H. MHeinecke, Oscar 
Stephan and John J. O’Connell compose a 
committee to represent all the dealers. The 
executive committee is composed of J. C. 
Blythe, J. Weinberg, H. S. Graves, O. Dief- 
enbach, L. P. Coon, W. G. Hegwein, Paul 
Mueller and P. E. Conrades. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Loaded coal cars sent 
northward from the southern Illinois field 
are being utilized for the transportation of 
automobiles on the return trip. Recently 
a shipment of 187 machines was made front 
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Flint, Mich., to St. Louis in 69 gondolas. 
Special permission was obtained from the 
transportation commission, with the under- 
standing that the cars would be immediate- 
ly unloaded when they reached St. Louis 
and sent on to the coal field. 


Marion, Ohio—A meeting of the Ohio 
Coal Stripping Association was held at this 
city last week with quite a good attendance. 
All of the stripping operations in eastern 
Ohio were represented. The members dis- 
cussed the peculiar problems which are met 
in that style of mining. Officers are: W. 
J. Sampson, Youngstown, president; George 
A. Blackford, Wheeling, vice president; 
B A. Elkins’ Bellaire, secretary, and 
Douglas Vass, Wheeling, treasurer. 


Springfield, Il — John E, Williams, Il- 
linois fuel administrator, in a bulletin of 
instructions to fuel committees, informs 
them that coal will not be shipped into any 
community unless it is shown that there 
is a shortage in the entire community and 
it is not possible to substitute wood or 
other for fuel. He warns the committees 
that very little can be done in behalf of 
any community until the local committee 
has done it full duty according to the in- 
structions given. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Under the classification 
made by the Missouri fuel administration, 
it will not be possible for Duquoin coal to 
be sold as Carterville coal, as has some- 
times been done in the past. Hereafter 
Duquoin coal will have to be designated as 
such by stamping the bill. After the clas- 
sification was made there was some objec- 
tion by dealers, but after E. J. Wallace, 
adviser of the St. Louis fuel committee, had 
explained the advantage of the classifica- 
tion, it was permitted to stand. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Eleven river steam- 
boats, towing 123 barges and 31 flatboats, 
which carry a total of 1,754,000 bu. of 
coal from the Kanawha field, are on their 
way down the Ohio River to Southern 
markets, the United States Engineers’ office 
here announced. The navigable stage, the 
statement said, was made possible by the 
most successful ‘artificial wave’ the engi- 
neers have yet created, the dammed-up 
waters of the Kanawha as well as those 
of the Upper Ohio being utilized. 


Jefferson City, Mo. — Having been ac- 
quitted of the charge of attempting to col- 
lect from the state payment for 22 tons 
of coal that was not delivered, John W. 
Riner, coal dealer, is making an effort to 
zollect the $4.75 per ton to which he con- 
tends he is entitled. He has made demand 
upon State Auditor Hackman for payment. 
Hackman says he cannot pay the bill until 
it is approved by the Board of Permanent 
Seat of Government. Riner says if it is 
not paid he will mandamus Hackman. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Walter A. Zelnicker Sup- 
ply Co. announces that it has acguired the 
services of L. B. Moses, who has. been 
closely associated with the rail trade since 
1903, when he left the position of assistant 
to the president of the Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. Since 1911 Mr. Moses has been 
sales manager of the Kettle River Co., of 
Minneapolis, and he joins the Zelnicker or- 
ganization as second vice president, in 
charge of rail department, with headquar- 
ters at the company’s main offices in St. 
Louis. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio fuel adminis- 
tration was overwhelmed with requests for 
coal during the latter part of the week 
when the blizzard arrived. Reports received 
by the administration indicated a better con- 
dition in the Cincinnati gateway. The 
Toledo gateway is also in fair shape con- 
sidering the congestion on all railroads. 
The situation in Columbus, according to 
the fuel administration, is fairly good. 
But with heavy snow and attending lower 
temperatures the railroads are not expected 
to hold up in good service. 


Toledo, Obio—Despite the fact that the 
Lake priority order has been lifted, there 
was considerable activity at the Toledo docks 
of the Hocking Valley and Toledo & Ohio 
Central railroads during the week ending 
Dec. 7 . For the week, the Hocking Valley 
docks loaded 137,000 tons as compared with 
122,000 tons the previous week. The total 
handled since the opening of navigation is 
4,788,936 tons. The Toledo & Ohio Central 
loaded 52,000 tons as compared with 64,000 
tons the previous week. The total loaded 
for the season is 2,343,782 tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—Six railroad men in the 
Columbus district have been named mem- 
bers of a subcommittee of the general 
operating committee named by the Na- 
tional Defense Council. The Columbus sub- 
committee is one of 12 similar committees 
named in an effort to help the transporta- 
tion situation. Those who are on the 
Columbus subcommittee are: HB: 
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Speale, Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad 
Co.; B. F. Stevens, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co.; J. T. Cary, Norfolk & Western 
Railroad Co.; W. G. Bailey, Big Four. 


Columbus, Ohio—General Freight Agent 
Manager Wasson, of the Hocking Valley 
Railroad Co., in a recent report shows 
the great progress in mining operations on 
that line during the past two years or 
less. In January, 1916, the company was 
supplying 85 mines with cars. By January, 
1917, the number had been increased to 
115 and by November, 1917, there was a 
still further increase to 185 operations. 
Applications for switches and spurs have 
been filed by the score and the company 
is unable to keep up with the applications. 


St. Louis, Mo.—It is said that no schools 
in Missouri need fear being closed during the 
months of January and February on ac- 
count of a lack of coal, unless there has 
been a direct lack of foresight on the part 
of the directors. There is coal enough for 
all schools in the state. It is probable 
that the fuel commission of the state will 
see that all citizens have a limited amount 
of coal, but will allow no deliveries where 
more than thirty days’ supply is on hand. 
No orders will be filled where parties have 
10 days’ supply until all other orders have 
been filled. 


Springfield, Ill—An unusual case is on 
trial. in the Circuit Court. It is that of 
Charles J. LeMasters, a miner, against the 
Chicago-Springfield Coal Co., in which Le- 
Masters seeks $50,000 for a broken neck. 
He was injured last March in the Dever- 
eaux mine. He alleges his neck was broken 
by a fall of slate and expects to prove it 
by doctors and X-ray pictures. He had to 
lie in one position 14 days while the frac- 
ture was knitting. He can walk about now 
but must look straight ahead. Negligence 
of the company is alleged in allowing a 
rotten cap on a prop to remain unrepaired. 


Lexington, Ky.—At a sitting here of the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission the com- 
plaint of the Board of Commerce against 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad on the 
freight rates on coal to Lexington from 
points out in the state was heard. Evidence 
submitted showing that Lexington is as- 
sessed more than Louisville, Covington and 


other towns further from points of origin.. 


The decision is expected before the first 
of the year. A sitting of the commission 
will be held at Louisville on Dec. 18 to 
hear similar complaints from Richmond 
and Nicholasville, Ky., also against the 
Louisville & Nashville. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Retail coal dealers in St. 
Louis with tracking facilities have per- 
fected an organization at the request of 
the St. Louis Fuel Committee, of which 
E. D. Nims is the chairman. The organiza- 
tion will be officially known as the Coal 
Service Bureau of St. Louis. Edward De- 
voy was elected president and a trained 
man will be selected for the salaried posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer. J. . Blythe, 
J. Weinberg, H. S. Graves and O. Diefen- 
bach were named members of the executive 
committee for six months, and L. P. Cole, 


W. J. Hegwein, Paul Mueller and P. E. 
Conradus for twelve months. 
Columbus, Ohio—Even municipalities 


which have adopted home-rule charters 
have no legal authority to establish muni- 
cipal coal yards, except during periods of 
emergency, and in cities and villages which 
have not adopted home rule, charters have 
not the special police power enabling them 
to establish coal yards. The only power 
the noncharter towns possess is to relieve 
the poor under the authority of the state 
law. These conclusions are those of At- 
torney General Joseph McGhee in an opin- 
ion of the State Bureau of Accounting. 
The ruling was called forth by scores of 
requests from the solicitors of municipali- 
ties in Ohio. 


Louisville, Ky. — Western Kentucky coal 
operators at a conference held in Louis- 
ville with Wiley~-B. Bryan, Fuel Adminis- 
trator for Kentucky, unanimously promised 
coéperation in supplying communities of 
Kentucky when they are short of coal. 
They tendered the fuel administrator the 
use of the bureau of their organization for 
distribution of emergency orders and prom- 
ised codperation to the full. At the same 
time the operators reported to the fuel ad- 
ministrator that they are being severely 
handicapped by the shortage of cars and 
urged his good offices in getting more cars 
with which to help them make shipments. 


One operator reported that he had been 
given only 27 cars in the week and that 
he would have been able to load 102 if 


they had been furnished. They stated that 
heavy passenger traffic on the railroad lines 
was slowing up coal car movement because 
of the necessity of frequently taking to sid- 
ings to let the passengers pass. 


. H. Wiggin, 
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Columbus, Ohio—M. J. Caples, vice- 
president of the Hocking Valley Railway 


Co., suggests a constructive program for 
the relief of the congested traffic condition 
in Ohio and throughout the country. First, 
he states that there is no demoralization 
existing on the railroads of this state. On 
the contrary, he declares that the railroads 
are handling more business than ever be- 
fore in their history. For the greatly 


“inereased transportation business which the 


war has created, he says the railroads need, 
in the order named, additional terminals, 
main line tracks, motive power, men and 
freight cars. As these cannot be supplied 
to meet the present emergency he makes 
the following suggestions: Radical reduc- 
tion in the number of passenger trains, to 
the possible extent of allowing no one to 
travel without a permit showing real need. 
Reduction of number and speed of trains 
carrying United States mail, so that they 
will not interfere with the movement of 
freight and cutting down the number of 
local freight trains. 


New York, N. Y.—The Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association, of 1 Broadway, an- 
nounces, through its secretary, Charles S. 


Allen, that a committee has been appointed, 
consisting of coal operators and distributors, 
for the purpose.of codperating with Albert 
the State Fuel Administrator, 


placing at his disposal the services of 


men experienced in the production and 
distribution. of coal, with a view to, in 
every way possible,, relieving the _ coal 
situation. The committee consists of J. B. 
Dickson, of Dickson & Eddy, 17 Battery 
Place; Gardner Pattison, of Pattison & 
Bowns, 1 Broadway; W. R. Coyle, vice 
president and general manager of Weston 
Dodson Co., Bethlehem, Penn., and 17 


Battery Place; J. W. Searles, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Tidewater Coal Exchange, which 
is the pool for bituminous coal at Tide- 
water, whose office is in the Singer Build- 
ing; W..S. Alden, president, Alden Coal 
Mining Co., 1 Broadway, and James A. Hill, 
president of The Wholesale Coal Trade Asso- 
ciation and of the Knickerbocker Fuel Co., 
1 Broadway. A 


Columbus, Ohio—The Columbus (Coal 
Shippers’ Terminalk Pool Association, formed 
several weeks ago, met Dec. 8 for the pur- 
pose of defining the various classifications 
of coal which will come into the _ pool. 
After considerable discussion it was agreed 
to have but three grades or preparations— 
lump, mine-run and screenings. All lump 
is screened over a. 14-in. screen. 

The various classifications fixed, to be 
approved by the general executive and 
advisory committee of the central organiza- 
tion are: (1) Coal produced in the Hock- 
ing Valley,.Pomeroy Bend, Crooksville, and 
from seam No. 4 of the Jackson districts. 
(2) Coal produced from eastern Ohio and 
Cambridge fields. (3) Coal from No. 2 
seam. of the Jackson field. (4) Coal from 
the Pocahontas and New River districts 
of West Virginia. (5) Steam coal from dis- 
tricts contiguous to the Norfolk & Western 
and Cambridge & Ohio railroads. (6) Gas 
or byproduct coals produced from districts 
contiguous to the Norfolk and Western and 
Cambridge & Ohio railroads in West Virgina, 
(7) Coal from all wagon mines, all of which 
is mine-run. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Two conferences held 
during the past week by Fuel Administrator 
Crossley of Missouri and Fuel Administra- 
tor Williams of Illinois and the St. Louis 
Fuel Committee with coal men and railroad 
men resulted in the issuance of an order by 
the two administrators limiting the recon- 
signment privilege and putting a stop to 
seizure by railroads except on the author- 
ization of the Fuel Administration. At the 
hearings the coal men attributed car short- 
age to railroad inefficiency. The railroad 
men attributed it to delays in reconsign- 
ment. The new reconsignment order is as 
follows: “‘The right to reconsign coal to a 
terminal point, except as follows, is hereby 
prohibited. Shipments of coal may be made 
to a terminal point consigned to an in- 
definite destination or to the consignor him- 
self, provided that while the coal is still 
rolling and before the coal reaches the ter- 
minal point, specific destination via an 
open route be placed in the hands of the 
proper’ officials of the railroad company, 
so that the car may be diverted to the 
necessary connections without holding it 
for definite instructions. Furthermore, only 
one such reconsignment shall be allowed 
any such car of coal in transit from mine 
to destination.” Coal shipped in violation 
of the order will be subject to diversion 
by the joint action of the Missouri and Il- 
linois fuel administrations. Administrator 
Crossley will endeavor to have the Kansas 
Administrator join in the reconsignment 
order. Operators will derive advantage 
from the order in that they will save de- 
murrage charges when cars are diverted by 
reason of delay in reconsignment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Sudden, severe cold accompanied by 
heavy snow demorualizes traffic and intensi- 
fies demand. Conditions at first appearing 
extremely serious are later found to be 
less grave than was at first feared. 


The sudden and unexpected advent of in- 
tense cold, ranging in some localities well 
below zero, accompanied by a storm which 
in some of the central states approximated 
a blizzard, played havoe with the coal mar- 
ket. Everywhere freight movement, as well 
as that of passengers, has been seriously in- 
terfered with, and the production and distri- 
bution of coal was necessarily slow. The 
storm tended to augment the adverse ef- 
fects of congestion and car shortage which 
were already in strong evidence. Suffer- 
ing in some logalities was intense, particu- 
larly in the poor and densely populated dis- 
tricts of some of the larger cities; rural 
districts also in many instances strongly 
felt the pinch of scarcity. In New York, 
for instance, long ‘coal lines’ have _ be- 
sieged retail coal yards, and in isolated 
cases incipient riots have occurred when 
the waiters were informed that no coal 
was to be had. Some dealers went so far 
as to put men with brooms into their bins 
to sweep up the last particles of fuel. On 
the other hand, the country seems to have 
been quick to rally from the shock of the 
severe cold and conditions resulting from 
the great storm have proved to be much 
better than were at first expected. The 
movement of coal prior to Friday and Sat- 
urday, Dec. 7 and 8, appears to have been 
better than for some weeks previously, and 
many localities had succeeded in accumu- 
lating a small reserve stock. This was, of 
course, immediately drawn upon in re- 
sponse to the almost frantic domestic de- 
mand accompanying the drop in tempera- 
ture. In such places the problem became 
merely one of local distribution. In these 
localities the bins of the distributors while 
by no means full, are still not empty. The 
rail movement furthermore, in many in- 
stances, while being far from satisfactory, 
is conceded to be fully as good as can be 
expected. There can, of course, even in 
these districts, be little choice as to the 
kind and grade of coal purchased, but 
fuel of some sort is at least purchasable. 
The local coal committees of various cities 
and the coal administrators of several 
states have and are doing much to relieve 
eases of actual suffering. The steam de- 
mand is as insistent as ever, but the coun- 
try is gradually adjusting itself to the busi- 
ness of war, and preference is always given 
to those industries and consumers whose 
efforts or product are essential to the na- 
tion’s business. Thus, unessential indus- 
tries are indeed beginning to have “hard 
sledding.” So far as metallurgical fuel is 
concerned, the present severe weather ap- 
pears to have had little actual adverse ef- 
fect. While some blast furnaces have been 
banked recently, due to the scarcity of fuel, 
others have been opened. Consequently the 
net result, that is the total number of stacks 
banked, in comparison with the total num- 
ber in the industry, shows a less ratio than 
a week or two ago. It is reported also 
that, some manufacturing’ establishments 
have had to close down for a week or two 
in order to accumulate fuel stock. On the 
other hand, certain others which have been 
closed have resumed operations. The ef- 
forts of fuel-distribution officials and com- 
mittees of various municipalities are begin- 
ning to show beneficial results, not only 
in relieving actual suffering among small 
consumers, but in keeping manufacturing 
plants open. It is proposed to relieve the 
searcity of industrial coals in Michigan by 
means of two pools, one operating in the 
producing district, the other at the point of 
distribution. 


Lake Trade—There is still some move- 
ment of coal by Lake, but shipments from 
the mines to Lake ports have ceased. The 
total movement of fuel by Lake has been 
greater this year than was thought neces- 
sary in July and August. 


A Year Ago—dAnthracite trade well pre- 
pared for the cold weather. Average bitu- 
minous quotations, falling off sharply and 
Pittsburgh district prices also declining fur- 
ther, though still at abnormal levels. Do- 
mestic grades weak in the Middle West, 
but steam coal steady. 
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Market Department 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


The observance of Thanksgiving Day as 
a holiday in some districts and not in others 
casts uncertainty upon the average daily 
production during the week ended Dee. 1. 
The total production of bituminous coal 
(including coal cokedj} was 10,273,014 net 
tons, a decrease of 10.8 per cent. as com- 
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pared with the production of the preceding 
week. Counting Thanksgiving as half a 
working day, the average daily production 
would be almost exactly equal to that dur- 
ing the preceding week. ' 

The production of beehive coke is esti- 
mated as 585,773 net tons, compared with 
641,923 tons during the preceding week, 
a decrease of 8.8 per cent. Shipments of 
anthracite as reported by the nine prin- 
cipal carriers also fell off, declining from 
42,936 to 37,533 cars, a decrease of 12.8 
per cent. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


District Nov. 10 Nov. 17 Nov. 24 Dec. 1 


Bituminous — ship- 
ments, 114 roads. 199,205 201,787 199,385* 182,387} 


Anthracite — ship- 
40,459 42,024 42,936* 37,5337 


ments, 9 roads... 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads... 11,799 12,784 13,178* 12,0257 
* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 
BUSINESS OPINIONS 

The Iron Age—The Washington confer- 
ence between the Government and_ steel 
makers and the more serious turn in the 
railroad situation due to snow and zero 
weather, have largely occupied the iron and 
steel trades and business has been second- 
ary. With no authority which can give 
assurance of stable prices, consumers are 
cautious in buying. This is true particu- 
larly in lines of product in which Govern- 
ment wants are not dominating. As to 
plates, shapes, bars and forging steel the 
average buyer appreciates that contract 
deliveries are entirely subject to war 
priorities. 

Bradstreets—Government requisitions and 
expenditures for all sorts of military sup- 
plies are at an unprecedented height, trans- 
portation routes are under unexampled 
strain, and increasing stress is being laid 
upon the necessity for curtailing non-essen- 
tial industries to allow of full supplies of 
fuel and raw materials for war purposes. 
There is, therefore, increasing evidence of 
speeding up on the so-called war lines, ac- 
companied by the presence of a govern- 
mental checkrein upon activities in others. 
Incidentially, scarcity of fuel or raw ma- 
terials or the working out of processes 
making for closer readjustments to a war 
basis tend to restrict movements in various 
ways. 

Dry Goods Economist—The most import- 
ant event of the week, so far as the pro- 
ducer of foodstuffs is concerned, was the 
action of the Chicago Board of Trade in 
regulating the course of prices and specu- 
lation, which took effect on Wednesday. 
The reports of Federal Reserve Banks show 
that the volume of business done within the 
past week or so has been unparalleled. 
These reports also indicate continued pros- 
perity on a like scale. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
The Boston wool market remains fully as 
quiet as it was a week ago. It is fully as 
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strong, but appears less likely to advance 
than it did some time ago. 
seems to be waiting developments since 
the resignation of the committee on wool 
supply of the Council of National De- 


fense. — The biggest volume of sales seems 
to be in territory wool. Cotton mills seem 
to be getting used to paying high prices 


for their cotton. When they have orders 
they make their purchases whatever the 
price. {[t is felt that cotton will be scarce 
during the coming spring and summer. 
Marshall Field & Co.—The current whole- 
sale distribution of dry goods for the week 
is ahead of the heavy volume of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The volume 
of road sales for both immediate and future 
delivery is considerably larger than in the 
Same week of 1916. Customers have been 
into market in greater numbers. The 


market on domestic cotton continues strong. 
Collections are good. 
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BOSTON 


Congestion grows rapidly worse, b - 
rail and at Tidewater loading ver manies 
ping Board takes’ over bunkering at 
Hampton Roads. Manufacturing plants 
begin shutting down. Steam-users most 
anxious over outlook. Fuel Administration 
directs certain operators to ship certain 
utilities, apparently regardless of contract 
obligations. Bad weather interferes with 
anthracite receipts. 

_ Bituminous—In the main, 
1S progressively worse. 
buyers in serious straits for fuel, eager 
to pay any price asked if they can but 
get deliveries and practically no shippers 
in position to serve them because the pres- 
ent Government price is virtually an em- 
bargo against shipments. New England 
consumers have learned the lesson of past 
years sufficiently to be reasonably fore- 
handed as to storage, and were it not for 
these precautions there would have been a 
coal famine in this_ territory long before 
this. As it is, the fuel demand is rapidly 
nearing the acute stage and there is no 
telling what will be the outcome. 

Both all-rail and at Tidewater the recent 
storms have had their effect upon move- 
ment. When at the loading piers this is 
added to the complications there existing 
the dispatch is almost certain to grow 
worse as the month advances. We are 
having sustained cold weather to such an 
extent that it would seem radical measures 
are imperative to relieve the outstanding 
emergency cases. The transfer points for 
rail deliveries are blocked with traffic and 
the number of priority instructions now 
in effect on different commodities seem 
to neutralize one another. Motive power 
is far short of needs, and the slow filter- 
ing through of coal shipments is, at least 
alarming. New England roads seem to be 
jealous enough of their equipment to serve 
adequately the coal that goes through the 
various re-handling plants, but doubtless 
the favorable car-supply here is due chiefly 
to lighter receipts of water-borne coal, ? 

The coastwise trade has had another 
hard blow in the storm of Dee. 8. At this 
writing, the report is that at least a dozen 
barges were lost en route from Hampton 
Roads and this means the cargoes were 
lost with them. Barges owned by the 
Northern Transportation Co., and the Poca- 
hontas Navigation Co. are known to have 
keen lost. Some of these cargoes were for 
re-handling plants, as at New Bedford, 
Mass., where a large number of relatively 
small consumers were depending upon this 
coal for current supply the second half of 
December. This only adds to the distress 
that is sure to overtake whole sections of 
this territory before many weeks. 

Loading dispatch at Hampton Roads is 
now something like a week under most 
favorable auspieces. Steamers in several 
cases are thereby reduced 50 per cent. 
in efliciency, since it is taking regularly 
twice as long to make a _ round-trip to 
Boston or Portland. The effect is seen in 
the narrow margins of supply with most 
of the re-handling factors. One of these 
in Portland has less than 500 tons on hand 
and no cargo en route. Such plants have 
been the main dependence of the New Eng- 
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land Fuel Administration in trying to work 
out emergency shipments, but all hands are 
obliged to draw in and conserve their 
limited stocks for .cases of pronounced 
distress. Prices f.o.b. Boston that were 
$9.24 per gross ton have now been with- 
drawn, pending further receipts. 

The taking over of bunkering arrange- 
ments at Norfolk and Newport News by 
the U. S. Shipping Board is of course 
designed to expedite loading, but it injects 
another Governmental authority into the 
pier situation and is not looked upon with 
the favor that might be expected. The 
Navy requirements are large, and all-told 
the Hampton Roads situation grows more 
and more complicated. 

So far nothing is heard of increased Tide- 
water shipments for New England as a 
result of the order issued at Washington 
a few weeks ago. A comparative statement 
cere! Naan alae ha receipts at the Port of Boston 
ollows: 


11 Mos. 

November Ending Nov. 30 
PP RGee ee etc ac. 2 354,886 4,533,981 
MONT ok. 22a > 306,605 3,929,341 
PRemrOLtI sede ae onye as). 48,281 604,640 


This deficit makes no account of the 
largely increased use of coal through Gov- 
ernment contracts, etc. 

Several small plants it is understood 
have shut down through inability to get 
coal. It is rumored that one of the largest 
textile mills will shut down for two weeks 
for the same reason. There is certainly 
widespread anxiety throughout New Eng- 
land over possibilities for January. 

A few public utilities have secured or- 
ders from the Fuel Administration direct- 
ing certain mines to ship a specified tonnage 
on a weekly or monthly basis, but in some 
instances the orders have issued against 
operations where the car situation is hope- 
less for territory as far removed as this, 
unless special railroad instructions follow. 
Frequently, operators are called upon to fill 
special orders on a few hours’ notice and 
they are left in a position where they are 
unable to say what they can do for regular 
customers to whom they are obligated on 
contracts. 


Anthracite—The storm of a week ago 
seriously interfered with shipments’ by 
water, so that loading at Philadelphia, for 
instance, has been delayed at least a week. 
This is just another element in a difficult 
situation. Many Boston retailers are at 
their wits ends to arrange deliveries more 
than a day or two in advance. Some of the 
largest distributors of bay coal are without 
supply, and the bitter cold weather has 
caused many cases of suffering. Rail ship- 
ments are spasmodic, and for Tidewater 
dealers, at least are not te be relied upon. 
Movement has slowed up a great deal and 
most shipments are taking a fortnight to 
come through. 

Tonnage figures for the Port of Boston 
show hard coal receipts for November by 
water only a few hundred tons less than 
in November, 1916, although for the eleven 
months ending Nov. 30, the deficit was 
nearly 50,000 tons. Such statistics, how- 
ever, include as anthracite quite a tonnage 
of steam sizes which has come to this 
market more plentifully than usual. - 

Notwithstanding the figures, retail dealers 
here are declining to take orders except 
under most restricted conditions. The class 
hardest hit are the poor who are obliged 
to buy from hand to mouth. 

Local fuel committees are gradually re- 
porting. In Providence, R. I., the price of 
domestic sizes was reduced 25c. to $9.75. 
In Boston it is assumed an advance over 
the present $9.50 basis will shortly be 
granted. The recent wholesale advance of 
35¢e. added to increase barge freights and 
other charges, including the Government 
tax, amount to 85c. more than the same 
coal cost only a little over a month ago. 
The dealers are rapidly getting to a point 
where they would be better off to get out 
of business. 

In Salem, Mass., the retailers were per- 
mitted an advance of 25c. but no dealer 
has any coal on his wharf. There are cer- 
tain to be many cases of distress before 


December is over. 


NEW YORK 


Lack of anthracite serious and poor 
people surround the yards for coal. Delay 
in transportation due to the storm adds to 
the situation. Washington authorities ap- 
pealed to and they promise added supplies. 
Steam sizes searce with some sizes not to 
be had. Bituminous spot coals practically 
out of the market. Supplies promised manu- 
facturers and many conferences are held. 


Anthracite—The lack of supplies and the 
serious condition of this market has been 
added to by the storm and the_ intense 
cold weather. According to those who ought 
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to know there was about two days’ supply 
of fuel in and about the city and while 
more supplies had been promised and were 
expected the storm held up transportation. 
There were retail yards entirely without 
any of the domestic sizes, including pea, 
while in the poorer sections of the city lines 
of men, women and children were in front 
of the gates begging for a pail or two of 
coal to keep from freezing. The Board 
of Health in a statement regarding the 
prevalence of a great many cases of 
pneumonia attributed much of it to the 
scarcity of fuel. 

Receipts are said by the Fuel Adminis- 
trators to have increased, but even at that 
they have been so light that days have in- 
tervened between shipments to local yards. 
In the meantime many of the yards have 
been bare of coal, unless it might be a 
small quantity of the steam sizes. On Mon- 
day it was expected that considerable coal 
would arrive but the storm either delayed 
arrivals at the docks or it was impossible 
for the tugs to convey the loaded barges 
to the docks of the yards. 

Appeals have been made to the various 
fuel administrators for help and this has 
been promised, but so far the dealers have 
apparently waited in vain. The situation 
as regards industrial vlants is extremely 
serious especially in Queens Borough where 
it is stated it may become necessary to 
close down several plaees unless fuel is 
forthcoming at once. The same can be said 
regarding similar places in other sections 
of the city and some of the near-by towns 
and cities where conferences have been held 
with officials and the dealers as to what 
ean be done. , 

In this city several conferences have been 
held between the fuel administrators and 
trade representatives, and also with city 
officials and with members of the Public 
Service Commission looking to a conserva- 
tion in consumption on the street and ele- 
vated car lines. It was stated that it 
might become necessary to suspend opera- 
tions in some of the smaller plants and 
transfer the work to other plants, sending 
the workmen to them. 

The efforts to increase production by 
asking the mine employees to work on 
church days have been partly successful. 


All of the producers have added the 
35c. increase on domestic sizes including 
pea coal, to cover the wage increase. 


There is a scarcity of the hard steam 
sizes and some middlemen say they have 
none to offer. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
Less es at the lower ports are as fol- 
OwWws: 


Circular Individual 
Broken= e.g oie. 0 $7.05 
Big gin'ci tr acetinteranens.« 6.20 6.95 
Stove.-. 0s eee. 0.45 7.20 
Chestnuts...see ee ee OD 7.30 
Pea. veers. 05 5.80 
Bucks eee ee 3.95@4.65 5.75@6.00 
Rice. 5 yaaa. 3. 40@3. 61 4.50@4.75 
Barley... 'o) eee 2.90@3.15 3.00@3.20 
Balermese cee 15@3:40 ae oueree ek 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—Operators generally, are in- 
terested in the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on Monday declaring the 
right of employers to prevent labor unions 
from soliciting non-union employees to 
join labor organizations. The decision may 
prove of much importance to those pro- 
ducers whose employees are non-union men. 

The proposals of the Government to pool 
cars and rush shipments has not produced 
any decided result in this market. Coal 
is scarce and the demand seems to be on 
the increase. The docks have no large 
tonnages, althought every shipper is now 
a member of the Tidewater Exchange. At 
one of the docks it was said early this week 
there were 17 boats waiting to be loaded 
from one pool in which there was only 
about 1600 tons of coal. 

The reports from Washington that the 
price of bunker coal and coal for shipment 
to South American and European countries 
might be increased are encouraging to ex- 
porters. At present shipping is considerably 
delayed from this port because of the scarc- 
ity of free coals and many vessels leave 
for Southern ports to receive fuel for their 
bunkers, and then proceed on their journey. 

Shippers are beginning to consider the 
contract situation, although few contracts 
expire between now and Apr. 1.. No one 
seems willing to predict what action might 
be taken regarding new contracts. 

Efforts are being made to secure heavier 
receipts and Washington is being appealed 
to almost daily. Many plants, using bitu- 
minous, are operating with less than a day’s 
supply ahead, not knowing when the next 
shipment will arrive. 
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Car supply continues to be pad notwith- 
standing priority orders and the like. The 
mines along the Pennsylvania are receiving 
about 20 per cent. of the normal number of 
cars while those along the New York 
Central get about 50 per cent. Manufac- 
turers in the metropolitan district have 
been promised relief, it being reported that 
several thousand tons of coal are being 
rushed here. Some: delay was expected, 
however, owing to the severe storm which 
crippled the railroads in central Pennsyl- 
vania more than those in the East. 

There is a good demand for smtihing coal 
pee is being quoted at from $4.50 to $5.25 
.0.b. 


PHILADELPHIA 


shipments further 
New price circulars late 
Steam prices increased. 
tive, especially culm. Bituminous unim- 
proved. Cars still very short. Operators 
welcome any change as a chance for relief. 
Interesting contract rumors. 


Anthracite—With increased shipments the 
situation is showing considerable improve- 
ment. This is not evidenced, however, by 
increased stocks in the dealers’ yards, but 
thousands of tons have been delivered to 
householders who have been worrying the 
dealers. Many dealers have been compelled 
to hire extra equipment to make’ deliveries. 
Few dealers will actually admit they are 
in better shape, but fresuent visits to the 
various retail yards confirm the fact that 
orders are again being booked. 

Yet there still seems to be some dealers 
who while they are receiving good stocks 
of coal have far from caught up on their 
orders and in one or two instances have 
put notices in their office windows that 
they have no coal for sale. It is still 
the peddler or bucket business that is suffer- 
ing most, as few dealers have any surplus 
coal that they can sell to this class of 
trade. The demand from these small pur- 
chasers was particularly insistent this week. 
Several yards in the poorer sections re- 
mained open over Sunday in order to help 
relieve the situation as far as within their 
ability. 

That the general situation is now fairly 
satisfactory was confirmed by an interview 
with Chairman Lewis of the Federal Fuel 
Committee, in which he said the acute 
shortage of anthracite in this city is pass- 
ing and if the public will practice economy 
it can go through the winter without shiver- 
ing. 

All the companies have at last come 
out with the new anthracite prices with 
the 35c. additional granted by the Govern- 
ment and while the individual operators 
lost no time in boosting their prices, there 
seemed to be a hitch on the part of the 
companies, as their circulars were not is- 
sued until late in the week. However, 
several of the larger companies while slow 
to print their prices, quoted the new figures 
to inquirers. : 

All the companies have advanced such 
free coal as they may have to offer of 
the steam sizes at the increase of 35c. 
The contracts on steam sizes have also 
been advanced to the same extent, although 
the President’s order prevented an increase 
on the sizes larger than buckwheat that 
might be under contract. Practically the 
only size under contract is pea coal, of 
which the larger companies obligated them- 
selves for large tonnages in the early 
spring at a figure around $3.50, which was 
considered a svecially good price at that 
time. but loses much of its advantage in 
the face of the new circular price of $3.75 
now in effect. 

Some criticism of the new schedule of 
prices has been voiced by the retail inter- 
ests. They say this schedule is unfair and 
misleading with a tendency to make the 
consumers believe they are being over- 
charged. Retailers are paying premiums 
of 75c. to 95c. a ton to obtain coal from 
independent operators. The company fig- 
ures have been announced in a manner to 
cause misunderstanding at a time when 
they are endeavoring to have the Fuel 
Administration recommend a gross margin 
of $2.50 above the delivered price to them, 
a decision on which is expected shortly. 
There is no complaint by the dealers direct 
to the independent operators at the ruling 
allowing them higher prices, but they are 
anxious to be put in no false light with 
the public. 

Criticism is also heard of the immense 
tonnage of bank coal sent into the market. 
The claim is made that while this fuel is 
inferior to fresh-mined coal, it is bringing 
circular prices and even shares in the latest 
advance of 35c. 

This week the dealers were notified by 
the coal committee that they would have 
to supply themselves with the white card 
applications used in ordering, as the com- 
mittee has no funds to cover this expense. 
At the same time the retailers had im- 


increased. 
being issued. 
Steam coals ac- 


Anthracite 
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pressed upon them the importance of com- 
pelling every customer to sign one of these 
cards. It was stated that certain dealers 
were ignoring the cards; in fact some of 
them had not used them at all. The system 
of giving coal out in emergency cases on 
personal application of a physician is now 
working well. Under the old plan some 
doctors had issued orders on the payment 
of a fee of $2. 

The retail trade refused to become _ ex- 
cited over a rumor that the National Fuel 
Administration purposed placing all retail- 
ers under license as an effective method 
of checking extortion. Competition has been 
so keen in the past that few retailers have 
made a fair return on their investments. 
In recent months with greatly increased 
expenses and no regular supplies there are 
many who would giadly sell out or have 
the authorities take over their business 
with a guarantee of a 6 per cent. return. 

This week the effort of the city govern- 
ment to obtain prices for coal upon the 
basis of a yearly contract was not very 
successful. The dealers were wary in view 
of the uncertainty in the market. The city 
did not make any award, but it is believed 
that the bid of $2.50 to $2.70 on the steam 
sizes will be accepted in view of the greatly 
increased prices of these grades since the 
issuance of the new Government order. 

Conditions in South and West Philadel- 
phia are improving rapidly. For almost 
a week shipments have been moving with- 
out embargo restrictions, and the plan of 
running entire trains of coal direct from 
the region destined for certain sections is 
being tried out apparently with success. 

Considerable interest was shown.in the 
prices of the independents, which with one 
or two exceptions were advanced 35c., mak- 
ing the new rates: Egg, $5.55; stove, 
$5.80; nut, $5.90, and pea, $4.50. To these 
figures 20c. per ton are added when the coal 
is bought through brokers. One prominent 
independent shipper has fixed his prices 35c. 
lower than the above. Heretofore this 
shipper had only taken advantage of the 
75c. differential to the extent of 15c. and 
now adds the remaining 60c., ignoring the 
latest Government increase of 35c. 

The steam prices have varied but little 
of late and the average prices are about 
as follows for free coal: Buckwheat, $4.15; 
rice, $3.35; barley, $2.35, and culm, $1.25. 
The sale of the latter size continues to 
boom, particularly since there has been 
quite a little newspaper discussion as to 
its use combined with bituminous coal. 

The prices per gross ton f.0.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken _.$5.90 $6.05 Buck.......$3.15 $3.75 
Bigg: Sa 4.80 6. Ricés ssc 21 65 asso? 
Stove »¥5,'05.6'6035.4. Boller: caecn), 224208202 
Nut . 5.15 6.40 Barley...... 2.15 2.40 
Pea 3.75 4.65 


Bituminous—The. congestion of the rail 
lines continues to seriously impede the bitu- 
minous production. While the mining in- 
terests were somewhat loath to discuss the 
proposition of Governmental operation of 
the railroads, yet they seem willing to ac- 
cept anything that will help to relieve the 
present situation. Many continue to be in 
favor of turning the mines over on _ the 
basis of a fixed profit, as has often been 
suggested heretofore. 

The car supply recently seems to hover 
around 20 per cent., with the larger pro- 
portion going on railroad and Government 
orders. This leaves little for contract 
trade. One prominent operator expressed 
the opinion that if the car supply could 
be gotten up to as high as 50 per cent. 
they would probably be able to fill their 
contracts and have a little coal left for 
disposition at the Government price of $2.45. 
There can be no denying that the soft coal 
men are much down in the mouth on 
account of present conditions and feel that 
they have almost gone the limit in their 
endeavors to have a proper light thrown 
upon their claims for better treatment. 
Despite the recent wage increase labor is 
continuing to drift away from the mines 
and the operators are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain their organiza- 
tions. 

This week the local Fuel Committee 
began to assert a deeper interest in the 
soft-coal problem and a number of con- 
sumers have called upon the chairman to 
exert every effort to cause a greater sup- 
ply of coal to be shipped to this market. 
It is also stated that plants engaged in 
the manufacturing of non-essentials are 
beginning to feel the effects of the coal 
shortage, as priority is being more and more 
granted to the plants engaged in Govern- 
ment work. Glass plants in particular in 
this vicinity are preparing to shut down 
or to greatly curtail fheir activities. 

The intimation from Washington that 
hereafter the Fuel Administration expects 
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to supervise all contracts entered into by 
the operators has caused considerable in- 
terest. Especially is this so since it is 
stated that all contracts must be made at 
the Government price of $2.45. As it now 
stands there seems to be little, if any, 
advantage in making a contract. 


BALTIMORE 


Ten-degree weather and short fuel supply 
made desperate situation. Consumers ap- 
peal to fuel administrator. General short- 
age blamed on railroads. 

Bituminous—With 10-deg. weather here 
part of this week the consumer and the 
coal man are both skating, in reality and 
figuratively, on ice—the figurative ice very 
thin for the consumer. While the supply 
of soft coal was a little better on certain 
days, the bitter cold delayed transportation 
at times and prevented what probably would 
have been a more decided improvement 
under quicker hauls to Tide. By rigid 
economy and the referring of emergency 
complaints made to the fuel administrator 
to the jobbers who had a little surplus 
on hand, the soft coal consumers who were 
out of fuel were kept going. Some of the 
jobbers probably shaded a part of their con- 
tract deliveries to accomplish this. 

The situation, however, is far from com- 
fortable. The opinion of the trade was 
largely echoed by President J. H. Wheel- 
wright, of the Consolidation Coal Co., who 
stated that the trouble was with the rail- 
roads. Many mines are producing more 
coal than they can ship, was his state- 
ment, and much additional tonnage could 
be handled if the railroads could supply 
the cars. The Government regulations have 
failed to bring relief, and many mines are 
idle because they can not get transporta- 
tion. The coal shortage, is not due to min- 
ing conditions, but to failure of transporta- 
tion. 


Anthracite—The fuel administration here 
has been swamped this week with appeals 
for hard coal from consumers who. claim 
that they have no fuel at all or very little. 
Such cases were referred to the retailers 
committee to fill, but many retailers admit 
that while they are caring for their own 
customers who are referred back to them, 
they are umable to-care for any outside 
business. Not a few consumers are there- 
fore without fuel. Small users are finding 
it difficult to get any coal in many Cases. 
The scarcity in hard coal appears to lie 
with the failure of transportation also. 
Hundreds of loaded cars are reported on 
sidings between this city and the mines. 
There are also reports of coal routed for 
this city to relieve the situation which have 
been diverted under special orders for this 
or that purpose. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Cold snap affeets traffic less than ex- 
pected. Season’s Lake shipments fair. 
Pools to relieve Michigan situation. Scarce- 
ly any free coal. 


The extremely cold snap that descended 
upon the Ohio Valley last Saturday night, 
with practically zero temperature over a 
large area, had its effect in slowing down 
all railroad movement. On the whole, how- 
ever, the damage done was not as great as 
had been expected would result from the 
first real winter weather. It is asserted in 
railroad circles that the effect would have 
been much more severe if the cold snap 
had come a fortnight earlier, before the 
General Operating Committee, or pool of the 
eastern railroads, had begun its work of 
clearing up the congestion. A material im- 
provement had been effected in the Pitts- 
burgh district, sidings and yards being not 
nearly so congested. Car supplies thus far 
this week have been smaller than last week 
but the decrease is not great. 

Total Lake shipments to Dec. 2 are re- 
ported at 27,072,290 tons, against the first 
estimate that 26,000,000 tons would be re- 
quired, and the second estimate, early in 
August, that it would be better to move 
29,000,000 tons. <A little coal has been 
moved since Dec. 2, but shipments from 
the mines ceased some time ago. 

In order to relieve the coal shortage in 
Michigan the General Operating Committee 
decided on Monday of this week to estab- 
lish primary coal pools at assembly yards 
near the mines ana terminal pools near the 
great centers of distribution, entrusting the 
work to F. C. Baird. At the same time 
resolutions were adopted instructing the 
railroads to reduce their orders to current 
requirements, and wherever practicable to 
draw coal from reserve stocks until the 
present situation is relieved. 
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Some plants in the iron and steel indus- 
try are still short of coal, but in general 
the industry is being fairly well served. 
The byproduct coking plants are operating 
almost at capacity. 

There is scarcely any free coal being of- 
fered. The market remains at the Govern- 
ment prices, $2.20 for slack, $2.45 for mine- 
run, and $2.70 for screened, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district, with 15¢e. per- 
missible to be added in the case of sales 
made by brokers. 


BUFFALO 


Rather more bituminous moving till the 
great storm shut the roads off. Much de- 
lay certain now. Anthracite suddenly shut 
off from the Lakes by the storm. Condi- 
tions bad all around. 


Bituminous—The whole carrying trade 

has suddenly been demoralized by a snow 
storm the worst, probably, to occur before 
Dec. 10 in the history of business. It is 
too early yet to obtain facts in regard to 
it which will show the extent of the trouble, 
but it is just what the coal trade feared, 
though nobody imagined that such a storm 
was possible before January. The stoppage 
of traffic created a terrible condition in the 
coal business, bad shape as it was in before 
the storm. 
_ Prior to the storm the movement was 
improving somewhat. Jobbers who had not 
for months been able to get any coal on 
orders were beginning to obtain a little 
and some of them boasted that they were 
again doing business enough on the 15c. 
margin to pay office expenses. Now this is 
all changed. The business will have to stop 
and factories will have to shut down till 
the roads can move fuel. The situation 
now is the worst it has been yet and 
will be still worse if the weather continues 
cold. With all the fall much colder than 
the average it was supposed that the winter 
would be mild and probably slow in ar- 
riving and an extra effort was made to 
keep the Lakes open late, so that the 
much-needed movement of coal and grain 
could go on till the shortage was met. 
This is quite out of the ‘question now. 

The Government figures are as follows, 
f.o.b., per net ton at Buffalo: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburghiechete? ne cee oie Sone Elvee tok 
Bessemer fw. shar sate eeearne eee 3.70 4.20 
Allegheny Valley.a:5....¢<w. . 0s: hs s+ 3.60 4.10 


Jobbers are still asking the fuel adminis- 
trator to make a direct ruling on smithing 
coal. It sells mostly at about $5 net to 
consumers at the mines, with cannel often 
at still higher figures. 


Anthracite—The situation is contradic- 
tory. Owing to the cold weather and snow 
the demand increases, but the local fuel 
authorities claim that the number of 
private consumers with little or no coal is 
not large and is decreasing. Much impa- 
tience is expressed locally for the Lakes 
to close, so that more anthracite can be 
sold in the city. It appears now the Lakes 
have been virtually closed by the snow 
storm. Complaints of no coal increase, but 
the shippers declare them not to be reliable. 
They. often nee quite : supply of coal in 
cellars where ey send loads t 
the ‘destitute.’’ yf Oo DENIES 

The movement of anthracite by Lake was 
good last week, the amount loaded being 
92,000 net tons to domestic ports only, of 
which 28,100 tons cleared for Chicago, 24,- 
000 tons to Duluth and Superior, 24,200 
tons to Milwaukee and 15,600 tons to She- 
boygan. Freight rates have not been regu- 
lar enough of late to be quotable. 


TOLEDO 


Zero weather has arrived. Domestic con- 
sumers are frantically trying to place orders 
for fuel for immediate delivery without suc- 
cess. Steam users are also complaining 
bitterly of the Government’s seeming in- 
ability to cope with the situation. 


The sudden cold weather brough 
heavy demand for domestic coal, at An 
the stocks of the dealers are not heavy, 
much suffering is expected. Wholesalers 
in the city were flooded with orders from 
small-town retailers for rush shipments 
which in most cases could not be filled. 
For the past month it has been the policy 
of the local dealers to deliver only a small 
part of the order received from domestic 
consumers in an effort to conserve the sup- 
plies in the city. But since only a small 
amount of coal is coming into the city 
weekly, the amount conserved is negligible. 

The demand for coal from steam users is 
coming forward more briskly than ever. 
Public service concerns here have been sup- 
plied by the local committee in emergencies, 
Quite a number of concerns listed as non- 
essential industries have been forced to close 
down for days at a time owing to the 
lack of fuel. All concerns working on 
Government contracts and products essen- 
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tial to the prosecution of the war have been 
amply provided for as to fuel. Whole- 
salers and jobbers report the mines with 
which they are connected are working to 
capacity and that every effort is being made 
to produce more coal. 

Not many of the Lake shippers are re- 
ceiving coal in the quantities that featured 
the past two months. All are trying to 
move the accumulated stock at this point 
to the Upper Lakes. It is expected that 
much more coal will be released to the 
steam and domestic trade when the mines 
cease to load cars for Lake shipment. 


DETROIT 


Large consignment of soft coal is prom- 
ised Detroit. Anthracite supply is not im- 
proved. Snow and low temperature 
complicate situation. 


Bituminous—Assurance has reached De- 
troit that immediate action is to be taken 
by the Federal Coal Administration for 
relieving the scarcity of soft coal. This 
action takes the form of ordering moved 
to Detroit all coal in the congested section 
along the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. It is 
estimated the consignment may amount to 
3000 cars. To guard against delay or 
diversion of the shipment along the way, 
the coal, it is said, is not to pass through 
Toledo but will be routed around that 
city. It is expected the coal will be divided 
between Detroit and other points in Michi- 
gan in the effort to relieve the shortage of 
supply that is now a handicap on operation 
of many industrial plants, a large propor- 
tion of which are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war or other essentials. 
The stock will include the output of a num- 
ber of districts, some thin and some thick 
vein fields. A comsidcrable part will be 
made up of coal that has been sold by the 
operators, under contracts made at various 
prices. In consequence the interests of the 
operators are to be protected by the ar- 
rangement that such coal will be billed to 
the. recipient at the same price that would 
have been received, had delivery been made 
to the original buyer. The present supply 
of domestic sizes of bituminous in Detroit 
is virtually exhausted. The increase in 
supply that was expected to develop  fol- 
lowing withdrawal of the priority rule in 
panae of Lake shipments has not material- 
ized. 


Anthracite—Detroit retailers are prac- 
tically without anthracite, while shipments 
arriving in the city are so small that they 
afford little relief. Near zero temperatures 
Saturday and Sunday, with a penetrating 
Northwest wind and snowfall, found many 
Detroit homes unsupplied with coal. The 
snow and low temperature, making more 
difficult the transportation of eoal trains 
contribute to curtailment of supply and at 
the same time made more necessary the 
providing of coal for the many families 
without it. 


Lake Trade—Quite a number of coal car- 
goes were loaded following the termination 
of the priority order. Lake shipments of 
the season to Dec. 2, exceeded by more than 
1,000,000 tons the estimated requirements of 
26,000,000 tons, calculated on in May. 


COLUMBUS 
Heavy snows and lower temperatures 
have caused a rush of domestic orders. 


Producers are importuned to ship at once 
and the Ohio Fuel Administration is busy 
investigating cases of need. 


The expected cold weather has arrived 
and with it comes a rush of domestic or- 
ders, which producers and jobbers are un- 
able to take care of. Suffering in various 
communities is reported but the efforts of 
the local fuel committees are now directed 
towards relieving such instances and suf- 
fering is being held at a minimum. On 
the whole the great demand for both do- 
mestic and steam grades is the principal 
feature of the trade. This demand is ex- 
pected to continue throughout the winter. 

Retailers in Columbus have been deliver- 
ing only small lots to consumers in an en- 
deavor to make their available supply go 
round. Cases of dire need are investigated 
by the local committee which gives orders 
for relief if the situation demands. Retail 
stocks are light and railroads are not 
handling loaded cars as promptly as for- 
merly. In fact, the heavy fall of snow 
is causing much trouble in traffic. Wrecks 
on several of the coal carrying roads have 
still further complicated matters. Retail 
prices are firm at the levels fixed by the 
fuel administration. Consumers are _ not 
wrangling over the grade or origin of coal, 
oa are accepting everything that is avail- 
able. 

Steam business is strong and the fuel 
administration has been freely called upon 
to get full supplies for power purposes. 
Under the system inaugurated several 
weeks ago all schools, hospitals and public 
institutions havo been supplied for the 


ered by the heavy snow, 
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time being. Power concerns are rather 
short and but few have any surplus sup- 
ply to speak of. 

The Lake trade is still active, although 
this is not expected to last. Most of the 
coal on the way to the lower Lake ports 
will be loaded before navigation closes. 

Production in various Ohio districts has 
been curtailed by car shortage, due prin- 
cipally to lack of motive power. This is 
especially true of eastern Ohio and Crooks- 
ville districts. In eastern Ohio the output 
during the week was not more than 25 per 
cent. of capacity. The Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend districts produced about 65 
per cent, of capacity. 


Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 

Hock- Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump gna 92.70 $3205" 9 
Inch and a quarter........ 2.70 S105 $2270 
Three-quarter. ........ eee 3.05 2.70 
Niutiits ede ieenaecde ee 2.70 3.05 2.70 
Eige ye hc pe oer 2.70 3.05 SNe 
Mitie-run Se eee oe 2. 45 2:70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack.... 2.20 2.45 2.20 
Coarse slack? > ut: 2e20 2.45 2.20 


CINCINNATI 
Bad traffic conditions were rendered still 
worse by a heavy snowstorm Saturday. 
This also increased demand, with only a 
limited supply of fuel available. The situ- 
ation is not encouraging. 


One of the heaviest snowstorms in sev- 
eral years began Friday night and contin- 
ued all day Saturday in Cincinnati and the 
surrounding territory, making train move- 
ments difficult and thereby impeding still 
further the forwarding of badly needed 
fuel. At the same time, the severe weather 
naturally resulted in an immediate flood of 
emergency orders from domestic and other 
consumers. The trade is doing its best to 
meet the situation, but with extremely light 


supplies to distribute and with disfribu- 
tion, both local and general, badly ham- 


the difficulties 
could not well be greater. 

Supplies of coal in the city have had no 
opportunity to grow lately, as they have at 
no time been more than a few days ahead 
of actual consumption or even sufficient to 
meet orders on hand from consumers, if 
these orders were filled. Should the snow 
be as heavy fn the mining districts as in 
the Ohio Valley, as it probably is, grave 
difficulties In the movement of traffic are 
certain to result, and it is feared that the 
resulting fuel shortage may cause suffering 
as well as serious industrial difficulties. 
Large shipments of coal are reported on 
the river, destined for Cincinnati and for 
the lower river ports, and these may help 
somewhat, if they arrive. 


LOUISVILLE 


Heaviest snowfall ever recorded on top 
of diminishing car supply adds to difficul- 
ties of coal production and distribution. 
Zero weather, clamorous domestic demand 
and blockaded streets. 


Following a week of movement of coal 
out of the Kentucky fields which had been 
slowed down because of a car supply that 
was becoming less and less ample, Ken- 
tucky has been visited by the severest 
snowstorm in the state’s history, together 
with zero temperatures. The first result 
was blockading of numbers of railroad lines 
for hours or days and suspension of num- 
bers of industrial plants and utilities which 
had been operating on hand-to mouth sup- 
plies of coal. 

All over the central states there was an 
immediate demand for coal for domestic 
uses. The situation in Louisville was 
typical. With 16 in. of snow before un- 
heard of there was no preparation for cop- 
ing therewith and traffic was virtually sus- 
pended. Dealers in Louisville made every 
effort to keep their steam customers— 
factories, hotels, office buildings, etc., sup- 
plied—but considered it hopeless to attempt 
to make usual deliveries as indeed was the 
case. 

The snow is early and will likely go off 
quickly, with reSulting high stages in the 
rivers and perhaps a movement of coal by 
those routes. In the mining fields, deep 
drifts and cold weather mean a_ severe 
loss in efficiency and will greatly slow up 
production and movement of coal. The 
demand from all sources continues greater 
than the supply and the trade is exerting 
every effort to meet at least in part legiti- 
mate needs. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Coal situation unsatisfactory both to the 
producer and the consumer. Demand for 
both steam and domestic coal almost fran- 
tic from every quarter, the limited supply 
being applied where the needs are most im- 
portant and acute. Coal continues to move 
slowly to the local yards and another cold 
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spell promises to bring about a serious do- 
mestie shortage. 


There is a serious shortage of domestic 
and steam coal throughout territory sup- 
plied from the Alabama field, and distrib- 
utors are kept busy trying to facilitate the 
movement of coal to their customers and 
relieving temporarily acute needs here and 
there as they are brought to their attention. 
The demand from every quarter has become 
almost frantic and brokers and sales agents 
are swamped with telegraphic appeals and 
letters urging the acceptance of orders and 
prompt shipment of coal. The local domes- 
tic situation threatens to again become 
acute as a result of the cold weather and 
the fuel board is bringing pressure to bear 
on the railroads to make delivery of the 
several thousands tons of domestic coal now 
in transit to local dealers, whose supply is 
scant. 

The recent order of the fuel administrator 
apportioning to the various mines on the 
Southern railway the tonnage to be sup- 
plied to that line weekly—approximately 
one-third of their respective outputs—has 
caused protest from many producers—sev- 
eral of whom are now furnishing large 
quotas of railroad fuel, the balance being 
consumed in coke production and other 
uses incident to furnace operations, prac- 
tically all production of commercial mines 
going to public utilities and industries es- 
sential to the welfare of the country. 

It is understood that a number of the 
smaller independent operators are arrang- 
ing to take advantage of the 45-cent in- 
crease in price recently authorized by the 
fuel administrator, and are drawing up 
agreements to be negotiated with individ- 
ual employees providing for increases in 
wages and placing the penalty provision in 
effect. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Cold snap further decreases car supplies. 
More furnaces banked this week. Doubts 
as to labor supply. Foundry eoke move- 
ment light. 


Despite the cold snap that came Satur- 
day night, with zero temperatures, car sup- 
plies in the Connellsville region have been 
only slightly reduced from the average of 
the past three weeks, although those sup- 
plies were quite inadequate. At the end 
of last week the blast furnaces were oper- 
ating a shade better than at the ,beginning 
of the week, a few additional furnaces hav- 
ing had to bank while a larger number 
resumed after banking. This week the 
number of furnaces banked has been in- 
creasing. 

There is room for discussion as to how 
much more coke the region could produce 
if it were fully supplied with cars. In 
some quarters it is claimed there is suffi- 
cient labor to produce a much larger ton- 
nage while in other quarters the conten- 
tion is made that any material increase in 
the car supply would immediately uncover 
a labor shortage. It is a fact that some 
operators who have secured a few extra 
cars from time to time have had difficul- 
ty in securing labor with which to load 
them from stock piles. 

_ The movement of foundry coke is very 
light. Box cars are hard to obtain while 
the railroads, acting under instructions of 
the Fuel Administration, are giving prior- 
ity to furnace coke over foundry, when 
loaded in open-top cars. While many foun- 
dries are short of coke, the requirements 
of the foundry industry as a whole have 
decidedly decreased in the past few months. 

There is little free coke to be picked up in 
the market, only an insignificant fraction 
of the amount that would be bought if 
available at the Government prices, $6 for 
furnace and $7 for 72-hour selected foun- 
dry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Dec. 1 at 295,316 tons, 
a decrease of 20,701 tons, and shipments 
at 284,780 tons, a decrease of 27,228 tons. 


Buffalo—The trade is quiet, with little 
demand within the reach of jobbers in coal, 
as they must sell at the Government prices 
of $7.85 for furnace and $8.85 for foun- 
dry, at which they are not able to obtain 
any supply from the ovens, where it is 
claimed that existing contracts take the 
entire output. The price of gas coke by 
wagon load at the Buffalo lighting com- 
panies is $7.45 per load, at which the de- 
mand is many times the supply. 


Birmingham—Coke producers in the Bir- 
mingham district are experiencing great 
difficulty now in securing box car equip- 
ment for the shipment of their product to 
customers outside the immediate territory, 
and are unable to supply consumers with 
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stipulated quotas on that account. Rack 
cars are used where delivery in such equip- 
ment is acceptable to the railroads. Sur- 
plus coke is still scarce, only a few cars 
being available now and then which cannot 
be applied on contracts on account of in- 
ability to get cars for foreign line deliver- 
ies. Furnace coke is not being produced in 
sufficient quantity to enable maximum fur- 
nace production of iron, and this condition 
will probably cause the banking of a num- 
ber of furnaces until after the holidays. 


UU 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Zero weather in mid-west increases de- 
mand, car supply improved over previous 
week. 


A snowstorm accompanied by almost zero 
weather that struck this section of the 
country the last of the week, had the ef- 
fect of increasing the heavy demand and 
creating a panicky market. Dealers claim 
they are unable to get enough coal to any 
where near supply their trade. The heavy 
snowstorm in the southern part of TIlli- 
nois, where is located the largest produc- 
ing mines rendered difficult the loading of 
coal on Saturday on account of the tracks 
being so blocked with snow that equipment 
could not be moved. 

The car supply has in most cases been 
an improvement over the previous week, 
some roads providing 100 per cent. of the 
rated capacity. This was particularly true 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, one 
of the heaviest coal carrying lines in this 
section. 

Franklin County has had a _ decreased 
tonnage for ten days due to the explosion 
at the New North Mine of the Old Ben 
Mining Co., which is still shut down. It 
is claimed the miners in this section are 
becoming alarmed at the frequent gas ex- 
plosions, and are refusing to go down, not 
only’ at this mine, but at others in the 
immediate vicinity. During the past week 
three explosions are reported to have oc- 
curred at the old Leiter mine, which is now 
operated by the Belle & Zoller Mining Co., 
and this mine is now out of commission, 
and sealed. It is indeed unfortunate for 
the public as well as the operators that 
all producing mines that are able to get 
equipment, cannot produce maximum ton- 


nage. 
CHICAGO 


Demand for all grades and 
tinues. 
_ It is impossible to tell what the absolute 
immediate demand for coal is at this time. 
All dealers and steam users are taking any 
and all kinds of coal offered, seemingly 
with little effect on the market. The sup- 
ply of eastern coal is so short that Illinois 
and Indiana can be and are disposed of 
here without any trouble. The only diffi- 
culty is that there is not enough of these 
grades to supply the trade. Persons who 
claim to be familiar with this trade claim 
that there is not sufficient coal available to 
exceed one week’s supply, of all grades. 

State Fuel Administrator Williams and 
his assistants have been very active, and 
particularly for the past week, trying to 
get coal to those in distress. Never in 
the recollection of the oldest coal salesmen 
has there been so great an influx of buyers 
as during the past few days. All claim their 
particular town is out of coal. In most 
cases after investigation, it is found that 
there is coal in his place, but he does not 


ze 
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sizes con- 








happen to have any. The other dealers 
in many towns have coal wherewith to 
supply the town for several days. Should 
the present brand of weather continue for 
Williamson Saline 
and and 
Franklin Harrisburg 
Steamilunip see see $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
Domestic lump.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Small egg or nut........ 2 65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Stvesnacke oe eae See 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
@hestmutw ae te 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Lge ah ens EGGS Packie ¢ MBI GUAT 2.65@2.80 
Washed ege) vcrsndss-ncn 2.05 G)2000)) ane era 
Washed stove........... 2.65@2.80 
Washed. nutcen ere oe 2\62@)2.50 eee 
MIne=Minecmesiecdeaces | 2040G2) 55 2es0 Ge Ss 
Screenings es. oases. ss. 2, 15@2.30) 2) 15@2.50 
Washed slack........... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky 
Dom. lump..$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3 25 
Steam lump. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Egg......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Small egg or 
Nut. Sseek 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2. 85@3.00 
Screenings... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
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a few days, there is no question but what 
there will be suffering soon. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below per net ton f.o0.b. cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


Dealers not permitted to advance prices. 
Last cargoes of the season arriving in port. 

Milwaukee coal dealers have been indulg- 
ing in expectation that with the advent of 
December the Federal fuel authorities would 
grant an increase in the schedule of prices 
now in force, but thus far nothing of that 
nature has developed. On the contrary, 
State Fuel Administrator Fitzgerald served 
notice to the trade that the recent increase 
of 35c. on anthracite at the mines would 
not apply to coal that on or before Dec. 1 
was already in store or on the way to Mil- 
waukee. Dealers here hold considerable 
coal that was purchased at the lower price. 

The schedule of prices which is observed 
by fully 90 per cent. of the coal dealers 
of the city is as follows: Anthracite- 
Chestnut, $9.45, stove, $9.35, egg, $9.10. 
buckwheat, $7.55. Pocahontas—Screened, 
$9.20, screenings, $7.20; mine-run sold out 
and only delivered on contract. Pittsburgh 
& Youghiogheny—Screened, $7.25, pile run, 


$7.05, sereenings, $6.85. West Virginia 
Splint—Screened, $7.50 wholesale and $8.35 
retail; pile run, $7.30, screenings, $7.20. 
Hocking—Screened, $7.25 wholesale and $8 
retail; pile run, $7.05, screenings $6.85. 
Illinois—Screened, $7.25, mine-run and 


screenings, $5.75. When coal is carried into 
bins an extra chargé of 50c. per ton is 
made. There are some yards where an ad- 
vance over these rates are allowed. because 
of conditions affecting their overhead ex- 
pense. 

Scarcity of teams has led to an innovation 
in the method of coal delivery to apart- 
ment houses and other places where large 
amounts of fuel are consumed. Huge tar- 
paulins are spread on the pavement, upon 
which motor trucks dump their loads and 
return promptly to the yards. Laborers 
carry the coal to the bins and then proceed 
to some other point where a similar cache 
of fuel awaits them. In this way the trucks 
and men are kept constantly busy. 

Three cargoes of hard coal representing 
24,000 tons reached port during the past 
week, making the receipts of hard coal 
up to and including Dec. 7, over 100,000 
tons greater than last year’s arrivals up 
to that time. The hard coal record stands 
at 921,016 and soft coal at 2,949,657 tons. 
For the same period last year the receipts 
of hard coal aggregated 817,511 tons and 
of soft coal, 3,539,022 tons. Several car- 
goes of soft coal are still due, but the season 
of navigation is practically at an end. 


ST. LOUIS 


Conditions not critical, even though 
severe weather prevails. Unusual demands 
for all grades of coal, from both city and 
country. Transportation facilities prac- 
tically broken down. Roads unable to move 
loads and cannot begin to handle the emp- 
ties. 

Some real winter weather has prevailed 
in the past week that has put the coal 
trade to the test, but on account of having 
a rather fair supply ahead, the demand was 
met and no real suffering has prevailed. 

The one great disappointment in the 
central West is the manner in which the 
railroads have failed to perform what was 
expected of them in the way of trans- 
portation. They contend that they are 
doing the very best they can, and that 
there is a shortage of labor, motive power 
and equipment, and the movement of freight 
is heavier than has ever prevailed in the 





past. Even considering these, to the ship- 
pers and consignees, the situation is ex- 
tremely aggravating and seems unwar- 
ranted. 
Fulton Grundy, La- 
and Salle, Bureau 
Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
SPE OP A WG hoe oe 2.65@2. 80 : is oe 
ESS Oe i Oo 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
cit Meee | Le renee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
heicclcucts with ie een 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 
2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
Smokeless 
Pocah. and West Va. 
W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
$2.60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.40@2.60 2.45@2.60 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.75 
2.10@2.25 2.10@2.25 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.50 
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In the Williamson and Franklin County 
field there has been a shortage of equip- 
ment and a general curtailment, it would 
appear, of tonnage for commercial purposes. 
The coal coming into St. Louis has increased 
a trifle over that of the past few weeks 
on account of embargoes against Chicago 
on the C. & A. and Wabash. This has 
resulted in thousands of cars being tied 
up on the roads at East St. Louis, for 
which the St. Louis shippers were blamed. 

There is not anywhere near the supply 
of this coal to take care of one twentieth 
the demand. The railroads seem. to be get- 
ting most of it, and the Government is 
still continuing to draw heavily. 

In the Mt. Olive field there has been 
a car shortage, and very little open market 
coal, the railroads getting as usual a heavy 
tonnage from this field. 

Practically the same conditions exist in 
the Standard field, nearly every mine in 
the field on the trunk lines producing rail- 
road coal at least one half of the time, and 
the mines that make commercial coal _al- 
together work about 14 days a week. This 
is causing dissatisfaction among the miners, 
who say they cannot live on wages of 13 
and 2 days a week, and that they must 
have more working time. 

Even mines making railroad coal are 
not working fully on account of the fail- 
ure of the roads to move the loads, and 
many mines have shut down for as many 
as four days a week to enable the roads 
to pull the loads that were filled last. 

Most of the mines in the field have gone 
to making 2-in. lump and 2-in. screenings. 
A few operators in Chicago are said to be 
trying to evade the Government ruling by 
loading as much of the steam screenings in 
the lump as possible, and they are making 
1- and 14-in. lump in order to reduce 
their percentage of screenings. 

Chicago shippers who have catered to 
the St. Louis territory are not only refus- 
ing to ship here now, but are discontinuing 
their offices to get away from the juris- 
diction of the Missouri Fuel Administrator. 

The retail situation in St. Louis is in fair 
shape, there being a rather good supply of 
Standard and Mt. Olive, but no Carterville. 

The steam demand is being taken care 
of, and the only suffering thus far prob- 
ably lies in the country on account of the 
embargoes against Western roads by the 
coal lines. . 

The terminal conditions in St. Louis fre 
unusually bad. They are unable to accept 
loads from the trunk lines and cannot de- 
liver the empties in return. : 

Lieutenant Governor Crossley, fuel aa- 
ministrator for Missouri, also the St. Louis 
Fuel Committee, held a meeting this past 
week with a committee representing the 
roads, at which time the reconsignment 
clause was eliminated, with a privilege to 
ship to East St. Louis providing a divert- 
ing order was placed before cars arrived. 

Failure to protect this order results in 
the coal being turned over to the fuel ad- 
ministrator for disposition. 

The railroads also agreed not to confis- 
cate any commercial coal without first get- 
ting permission from the fuel administrator. 

These orders are effective both in TIlli- 
nois and in Missouri, and an effort will be 
made to make them effective in the other 
Western states. 

The situation throughout the State of 
Missouri is being handled very effectively 
by Fuel Administrator Crossley and in the 
cities by the local committees. 

More real progress has been accomplished 
in St. Louis along these lines, it is under- 
stood, than in any other city in the country, 
and as a result St. Louis is in a better 
shape for fuel than are other cities else- 
where. 

The schools here have 85 per cent. of 
their school-year requirements in their bins. 
: The circular price f.o.b. mine per net 
on is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2. 80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Nov 2inut..0% 2.65@ 2580 sate ee eee 
No.3, nuts... -2465@ 21800 stro is pane Cente ee 
No.4 nuti.05265@ 2080) one eee 
No. 5 nut. 25 15@2).30- 8 a a 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
2-in } hindp.. ee eee ee ee 2.65@2.80 
J-in} lump: cen ee ee 2 ..65@ 2), 80\se Ae eee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 
Washed: 
No. 1 03@)2.50 2 eee 
No. 2 165(@)2.78 0) ae vcsetaceaneree 
No. 3 1 OS@2- BO ieeke eae 
No. 4 ,OS@) 2-00) een ae 
No. 5 5 15S@2-305 ee eee 





Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is 87ic.; 
other fields, 723c. 
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Some Interesting Comparisons 


With Russia out of the fight, the war situation is mighty serious. We have the resources 
in men and money, as shown by the following statistics compiled from reliable sources, but 
we must stop fiddling about and exert every ounce of our force if we are going in to win. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Of the warring nations, the land owned PAN ar ire hey Ont seo bk eC ae 39.0 
by the Entente Allies (with Russia Russigtth Pontes ples, gis 16.0 
and the United States included) is 

EERE ONAUIONONY oe oo 28 a ail ah SO 9.44 eves ha Rio DS Ca EcAR RY me iu 
or : Waited: Statesie a eeruteine Mi eae 8.0 

Of men of military age, exclusive of G z 
Asiatics and Africans, the Allies CEI QD a aA ee eeo Lt nee, = he LE 65.0 
EO Ee Ce ers 78.5 Austria-Hungary, about.......... 31.0 


Of men actually enrolled in all the 


armies and navies, the Allies have 66. 


Of national wealth of all combatants, 


With Russia out of the war the po- 
sition of the Entente Allies is not 
quite sco favorable. However, they 


ihewentente: Allies have... .. 0a, 780N9 still control; 

National income of the Entente Allies 83.1 Land area) art see hr ern 90.0 

Combined debt of the Entente Allies, Populations of nations at war....... 67.0 
proportionate to their wealth... .. L457 Finlisted med, omc hee ee 60.0 

Combined debt of the Teutonic In the matter of actual wealth the loss of 
Alliance, proportionate to their Russia to the cause of Democracy is not 
(LEV i ON re. © 28.0 so portentous: 

Interest charges of the Allies......... 4.6 _ Russia’s wealth........... $58,000,000,000 

Interest charges of Teutonic Alli- Russia’s national debt (a debt 
MES ER Me, GO in ii xg ied ates, 2 SS L138 greater than that of any other 

Men killed, wounded or made prisoners: ation). Vtg aeeen ae: $24,000,000,000 
SSOUCAEE Ch au UE ee Se a ME 9.0 National wealth of Allies (without 
setconic:A lance ¥a25)). 28 es 20.0 Ritssia) \S.ieee eee $495,000,000,000 

Proportionate amount of their total Total national wealth of Teutonic 
wealth expended in the conduct of Alliance oun se eee $134,000,000,000 
the war: Wealth of United States. .$225,000,000,000 
Allies to pe a foo es suane sel oseles | oemauieins 12 0 Wealth of United States over total 
‘bentanice Alliance oo... oo Ye AFG wealth of all nations at war with 

Each nation’s man power enlisted in the Entente Allies...... $91,000,000,000 
Armies and Navies: Debt of United States, little more 
United Kingdom, including colonies 50.0 that: 4 eee ee $7,000,000, 000. 
Esq: tate Ad Siena vi lias ae meme ha 46.0 Debt of Teutonic Alliance. $40,000,000,000 


However, to beat Germany we must organize ourselves from the oldest right down to 
the youngest. The part we coal-mining men are to play is no small part—fuel is vital. 
The sacrifices we have made so far are as nothing compared with what we must make in 1918. 


S ee FACTS STATED ABOVE show plainly that the Allies should win hands down. 


There must be no factories closed next year because of a coal shortage, and there must be no 
long lines of shivering humanity waiting to buy a bag of coal at every fuel yard in the big 
cities. We know the railroads have been mostly to blame, but the coal industry is not without 
cause for censure. Let us keep our record clean next year and work with 100 per cent. 
efficiency. Let us consecrate our time, jour wealth and our very lives to our country. 
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Wooden Tamping Bars 


in common perhaps with other operators throughout 
the country, the writer has always experienced more or 
less difficulty in obtaining proper wooden tamping bars. 
Wooden tamping bars cut in the woods are likely to 
warp, and to make them up out of split hickory or ash 
is not only costly, but it is extremely difficult to pro- 
duce good results. 

We have found at last that hay fork handles, straight 
and up to 8 and 10 ft. in length, can be secured and that 
they will serve admirably for the purpose of tamping 
high explosives. This idea is being passed along for 
the benefit of operators who have difficulty in getting 
the proper kind of tamping bars. 


Holder for Assorted Washers 


The photograph shows a washer holder that I use 
and find convenient for holding round cut washers; its 
construction and utility for shops and plants seems so 
obvious that a description is unnecessary. The same 





PINS AND WASHER SIZES CONFORM 


kind of holder might be used for holding a few of each 
size of nuts for current use, but their greater thickness 
makes the holder cumbersome if many are put on at a 
time.—Power. 


Back to Rope Haulage 


By FRANCIS A. Pocock 
1325 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Thirty years ago electric locomotives first began to 
be used in coal mines for hauling mine cars. Up to that 
time the hauls, which were short compared to what they 
are today, were mostly mule hauls, where the ventilation 
conditions prevented the use of small steam locomotives. 
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Such locomotives were used to a considerable extent 
on some of the longer hauls where extra fans could be 
installed to improve local ventilation. A few rope- 
haulage roads were in use, and that brings me to the 
conditions that I now wish to consider. 

Some of the electric hauls are of considerable length. 
I know of more than one that is over a mile long; and 
the mine is only shipping a small output. Why? Because 
the single-track electric road with its one locomotive is 
working tc its capacity, but the mine is crippled to 
such an extent that it is doubtful if it is really a paying 
proposition. 

It would not be possible to get more locomotives for 
all the mines that are in this condition, for the electricai 
companies cannot agree to ship an order for new elec- 
trical material under nine months to one year. Even 
if they could fill these orders in time to be of any 
use in the present crisis, there is still the question as 
to whether it would be advisable to divert from Govern- 
ment work the amount of copper necessary for the 
transmissions. 

The electric locomotive is almost perfect—in its place. 
But is its place the operation of long hauls, where half 
its time is necessarily the dead work of transporting 
empty cars to the inby end of the line? The speed of 
the machine is likewise necessarily slow, rarely over 
six miles per hour. 

Would it not be well for mining men to consider care- 
fully the old and well tried rope haulage under present 
conditions? The electric locomotive has done one thing, 
and done it well in the majority of bituminous mines. 
It has made the miners careful to drive straight roads. 
These do not run to water level and all around Robin 
Hood’s barn, as they used to. 

Thus it will be possible to install rope haulage over 
these long hauls, to place bypasses in them and to con- 
vey the empties in simultaneously with the loads coming 
out. The consequence will be that the capacity of the 
roads will be doubled. This, however, is not nearly all 
that will be gained by the addition of the rope haul as a 
feeder to the electric haul at the inby end of the line. 

It will be found in practice that the rope haul is eco- 
nomical compared with the electric locomotive. In the 
first place there is no locomotive to consume power with 
a low efficiency, as calculated from the drawbar pull. 
It is a fact that nearly half of the power consumed is 
used to propel the locomotive itself. With the electric 
locomotive there is also the line loss and the losses aris- 
ing from leakage of the current. These are considerable 
items in tke yearly cost. 

With tke rope haul the conversion of steam power to 
direct pull is fairly efficient; much heavier trains can 
be safely handled, and the speed can easily be raised to 
as high as 10 miles per hour. 

A comparison of the two systems might appear some- 
what as follows: The electric haulage will handle three 
trips of 12 cars each, or 36 per hour, or 288 per day of 
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eight hours. The rope haul will transport, say ten trips 
of 12 cars each, or 120 cars per hour, or 960 per day of 
8 hours. This means that with rope haulage we will 
get three times the tonnage over the same length of 
road for the same labor cost. 


sidering? Again, the en- 
gines to do this work can 
be obtained and the elec- 
trical equipment cannot. 
The ropes for this work 
can be secured, and we 
ought not to use copper 
unless absolutely neces- 
sary. Also, if the men 
are not fully employed in 
the haulage work, they 
can be used for other 
work in the intervals. It 
should also be considered 
that if the endless rope 
system can be used there 
is a further saving in the 
coordination of the work 
all around. With this sys- 
tem the stream of cars 
can be kept constant, the 
continual coupling and 
uncoupling of the trips 
may be dispensed with, 
and the work at the tipple 
made much easier, for 
there is not the necessary 
rush occasioned by a trip 
of cars coming out to- 
gether. Thus the rest of 
the machinery may be 
kept at work to the best 
advantage. What the 
actual.. saving». through 
avoiding the coupling and 
uncoupling of cars will be 
is not easy to determine 
beforehand, but it should 
be remembered that there 
is an accident risk to the 
car coupler that is well 
worth eliminating, either 
through doing away with 
the coupling of cars or by 
employing some _ device 
that will obviate un- 
coupling every time a trip 
of cars has to be broken 
up in order to accommo- 
date the antiquated con- 
trivance that is today 
designated as a tipple. 
Surely where it is still 
necessary to employ the 


trip system of haulage there is some way in which this 
waste of men and time can be avoided. Something cer- 
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tem, and today I wish to emphasize the fact that we 
have gone too far to the other extreme. Our electric 
hauls are altogether toe long for economy, and the older 
rope haulage systems are well worth more careful con- 


Is not this worth con- sideration than they have received. Of course, when 


The Miner’s Harvest 


By FRANK HALL 


Deputy Chief, Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Penn. 


I T IS a good time for the mine worker to take count 
of his opportunities and to give heed to the future. 
Fortune does not wear a continuous smile for anyone, 
and it is the wise man who in the day of plenty makes 
provision for the proverbial wet days of business 
stagnation and enforced idleness that are sure to come. 

Never before in the history of the coal-mining in- 
dustry has the maximum wage of the workers reached 
the high level of today. This is their golden harvest. 
Will the harvest be garnered or lost? As compared 
with the wages of ten years ago, or even two years 
ago, the present princely sums that find their way into 
the weekly pay envelope are beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the most visionary of dreamers. From 
two dollars a day to five dollars, and in some cases 
eight, ten or twelve dollars, is a mighty stride in the 
upward scale. Reports of individual cases of ex- 
traordinarily high daily pay come from every section 
of the mining fields, and they are typical of what is 
true of the great army of workers. 

The advance, it is gratifying to state, has been gen- 
eral, and all classes of workers are enjoying a pros- 
perity such as they never before experienced. The 
consciousness of adequate compensation for their 
labor, the extreme pleasure of possessing a fat pocket- 
book, is theirs. Comforts, conveniences and a host of 
the agreeable indulgences that make life worth living 
have become possible in a very brief period under the 
fiercely active and urgent demands of the unprece- 
dented business conditions that now exist. 

It is pertinent to ask in this connection, Are these 
men, who at present are receiving a good deal more 
than a living wage, accumulating any resources for 
days. to come that may not be so prosperous? It 
would seem that this is the time when. every possible 
influence in the mining communities should be exerted 
to encourage a spirit of thrift and economy among the 
workers. Wise counsel and kindly suggestion would 
do much to aid in checking the very natural inclina- 
tion to indulge in extravagance to the detriment of 
the future. The priest, the pastor, the Y. M. C. A., 
in fact all agencies that come in touch with the mine 
workers, should use their kindly and beneficent efforts 
to check the reckless expenditure of incomes and the 
great inroads that are being made upon the earnings 
of the workers by the drink habit. 

Liquor is the curse of the mining communities. Its 
excessive use robs the wives and children of comforts 
and necessities and renders the workers unfit for their 
hazardous occupation. All strong drink should be 
banished, and at this very critical period when the 
production of coal is essential to the conduct of the 
war, as well as to the comfort of the people, stern, 
restrictive measures should be adopted to put a check 
on any agency that interferes with operation. 





rope haulage systems are 
being considered, it is 
necessary thatthe 
sheaves, rollers, etc., shall 
be considered as_ vital 
factors in the system and 
not simply as adjuncts or 
necessary nuisances. They 
are vital to the life of the 
rope, and if curves have 
to be placed in the line 
must be considered with 
extreme care. There are 
plenty of men in the coun- 
try who are capable of in- 
stalling rope haulage sys- 
tems and making them 
paying investments. 


Fifty-Two Gifts 
in One 


There is no finer way of 
expressing your good will 
to the responsible men in 
your employ than by mak- 
ing them a Christmas or 
New Year’s gift of a sub- 
scription to Coal Age— 
the paper that helps them 
to improve their work and 
obtain maximum results 
with minimum efforts. He 
who is already a_ sub- 
scriber to Coal Age is of 
course familiar with the 
constructive departments 
the paper contains. The 
“Discussion” columns, for 
instance, are invaluable to 
those of the industry who 
desire to gain more knowl- 
edge of certain subjects 
related to coal mining, 
while the “Inquiries” and 
“Examination Questions” 
pages are of extreme as- 
sistance to those who 
aspire to better positions. 
Most holiday gifts are 
outworn and forgotten in 
a few months; but here 
is one that lives and 
grows with each week— 


one that will be a constant reminder to your men of your 
interest in them and a continual inspiration toward 


tainly should be done to eliminate the constant loss of greater efficiency. Coal Age has prepared an appropri- 


time, men and money displayed in our present haulage 


systems. 


Thirty years ago I advocated the electric haulage sys- 


ate card announcing your gift. This will be mailed to 


each one for whom a subscription is received immedi- 


ately upon our receiving instructions from the donor. 
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A Modern Anthracite Preparation Plant 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 


Tarrytown, N.Y: 


NE of the most interesting structures in the 

anthracite region is the Loomis breaker of the 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal 
Department, near Nanticoke, Penn. This is a dry 
breaker, only pea and the smaller sizes of coal being 
treated wet. The breaker is a combination concrete and 
steel building, being built of concrete to the top of 
the loading pockets and from there upward of steel. 
The washer, however, is built entirely of steel. The 
floors in both structures are of reinforced concrete, and 
all the stairways are steel, with concrete treads. The 
washer and the breaker are so nearly fireproof that no 
watchman is employed and no fire insurance is carried. 

The breaker is flooded with light by means of steel 
wire-glass windows i in. thick, which cover over 93 per 
cent. of the structure. The washer is covered with a 
combination of corrugated sheet iron and glass, about 
half of the surface being of the latter material. Suffi- 
cient light is provided electrically by 100- and 250-watt 
tungsten lamps to make the breaker as light by night 
as itis by day. The lighting current is 110 volts alter- 
nate current. 

The breaker, which is thoroughly heated by the ex- 
haust steam from the hoisting engines and the air 
compressors at about 3-lb. pressure, thus making the 
buildings comfortable for the men and boys and in- 
suring good work in cold weather, has now been in 
operation for a little over a year. In the beginning 
there was a great deal of experimenting in its opera- 


tion, but now the method of treating the coal seems to 
have been finally determined. Several changes have 
been made from what was originally planned. 

Designed to have a capacity of almost 900 tons of 
coal a day, the Loomis breaker at present is being 
operated at only 3300 tons, greatly under its rated 
capacity. This is due to several circumstances. One 
of the six shafts has not yet reached coal, while an- 
other has just reached it. Two of the four shafts 
that are operating are not producing their maximum 
capacity, while the remaining two are working from 
25 to 50 per cent. under capacity. This lack in produc- 
tion is occasioned by the mines being new and there 
not being sufficient development to produce normal ton- 
nage. At the Auchincloss shafts, which could produce 
1000 more tons a day if they had the necessary number 
of men, there is a serious shortage of labor. 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL OUTPUTS OF COAL TO BE 
TREATED IN THE LOOMIS BREAKER 


Estimated Tons Actual Tons 


Per Day Per Day 

No: U Shafti(uoomis\ecate a ene eee 1,600 1,200 
No.2 Shatt Guoomis) sees a aie enn eee 1,600 1,000 
No. 3) Shatt Cloomiis) aes nanan 1,600 50 
No; 4, ShaftiGlooniis)i sme eens oo een 14000 (o> see 
No) 1 Slope;(Goomis) a. a0 eee ee 400-0 Sy) TUR Operas 
Nos. | and 2 Shafts (Auchincloss) .... 2,000 1,000 

Potala 8,800 3,250 


The breaker is located about halfway between No. 1 
and No. 2 shafts. The coal from these two openings 
is hoisted from the bottom, 1000 ft. below the surface, 
on a self-dumping cage and dumped into a chute leading 
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to a pit at the foot of the conveyor line to the breaker. 
The loaded coal cars from No. 3 shaft are hauled to 
the conveyor pit, about 3000 ft. distant, by a 13-ton 
Vulcan steam locomotive. When the No. 4 shaft and the 
slope are put in operation, coal will be hauled 1000 ft. 
in the case of the former and about 300 ft. in the latter. 
The coal from the two Auchincloss shafts are now 
hauled a distance of 24 miles by a 28-ton Vulcan steam 
locomotive. All the coal from the Nos. 3 and 4 shafts, 
from the slope and from the Nos. 1 and 2 Auchincloss 
shafts, is dumped into the pit at the foot of the con- 
veyor which leads to the breaker. 

In this pit the coal is fed to the conveyor by a 
revolving feeder drawing material from the chutes and 
discharging to an oscillating feed table, which in turn 
feeds the main conveyor line. This conveyor carries 
the coal to the top of the breaker and has 10-in. by 
5-ft. scraper flights spaced 4 ft. apart, which travel in 
a trough 36 in. deep. The length of this conveyor is 
400 ft. The links are 2 in. in diameter. The pins hold- 
ing the links together were found to be not sufficiently 
strong and new links have been ordered 14x 5 in. in 
cross-section. The conveyor travels at the rate of 130 
ft. per minute and will have a capacity of 9000 tons 
per day when the trough through which it travels is 
filled with coal. 
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The coal from the conveyor is delivered into two 
sets of head shakers each 9 ft. long. Each set has 
three decks for the sizing of coal, only two decks being 
in use at ‘the present time. The top deck has screens 
with 8-in. circular perforations, and the lump coal which 
passes over goes to a picking table where the slate is 
taken out by hand. The coal is delivered to a set of 
46 x 48-in. manganese steel rolls built up in segments. 
These rolls have a knife-blade tooth, which materially 
assists in making a large percentage of prepared sizes, 
as this form of blade tends to cut the coal cleaner than 
the old type of blunt-tooth roll. Four men are employed 
to pick the slate and tend to the rolls and shakers on 
this floor of the breaker. 

On the second deck of the shakers the steamboat 
coal is prepared. This grade comprises all the coal 
passing over 4{-in. and through 8-in. circular perfora- 
tions, the coal being hand-picked by four boys before 
it goes to the second main rolls, which are the same 
in size and type as the first main rolls. 

The coal from the first main rolls passes over the 
No. 1 shaker screens. The steamboat coal is separated 
here and goes from this shaker to the second main 
rolls. All the coal from the second main rolls and 
that which passes through the No. 1 shaker goes to the 
No. 2 shaker, which is 18 ft. long. On this latter 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE LOOMIS BREAKER, SHOWING GLASS SURFACE AND HEATING ARRANGEMENT 
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shaker the grate, egg, stove and nut sizes are separated. 
Everything below nut in size goes to the culm conveyor, 
where it is taken to the top of the washery. The grate 
coal from this shaker is hand-picked by three boys and 
then run by spiral chutes (which eliminates a large 
percentage of breakage) direct to the coal pockets, 
where it is stored until a sufficient amount is accumu- 
lated to load into railroad cars. 

The egg, stove and nut coal is first picked mechanically 
by Norman roller pickers, which removes from the 
coal all the flat pieces of slate or refuse. From these 
pickers the coal goes to four-decked Dever’s pickers. 
The coal from the Dever’s pickers then goes direct to 
coal pockets through spiral chutes. The tailings from 
both the Norman roller and the Dever’s pickers goes 
to the tailings elevator. 

The mine-run coal, which passes through the second 
deck of the head shakers, is run directly to the mine- 
run shaker, or mud screen. This is a four-decked shaker 


SHAFT SHAFT ] [SLOPE ] [SHAFT | [SHAFT NeT] [GUT ee 
AT N24 | |wucHincLoss} WUCHINCLO 

5000 TRat| ar BreareR| [ar antakeR| [BREAKER| [1000 Tean| (2s mites] fey mives 
ages 
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passed over a three-deck 9-ft. tailings shaker, where 
they are resized and are then run over four-deck Dever’s 
pickers. The tailings from these pickers are then run 
over six anthracite spiral pickers, which deliver the 
refuse to a conveyor line running to the rock bank. 
The refuse from the mechanical pickers carries with 
it about 1 per cent. of coal. The nut coal from the 
repickers is run direct to the coal pockets. Part of the 
egg and stove sizes is hand-picked by four boys. All 
this coal is carried from the boys direct to the pocket 
by means of automatic telegraphs. 

The coal from the dry breaker pockets is loaded into 
the railroad cars by means of apron conveyors, which 
reduces the breakage. All the coal from the pockets 
is run over round-mesh lip screens instead of bar 
screens, as is usually the case. Circular perforations 
prevent the passage of flat pieces which go through a 
bar screen. They therefore save the running back of 
a large amount of coal which ordinarily would have 
to be re-treated. Breakage is also reduced and more 
coal thus goes into the larger sizes, which bring better 
prices. The coal passing through the lip screens gues 
to a conveyor which carries it to the tailings shaker 
for re-treatment. ; 

The coal smaller than nut is delivered to the head 
of the washer by a double conveyor line that has a 
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FLOW SHEET FOR ONE-HALF OF BREAKER; OTHER HALF IS DUPLICATE AND NOT IN USE AT PRESENT 


21 ft. long, where grate, stove, egg and nut are sized. 
Everything below nut coal goes to the culm conveyor 
which carries it to the washery. 

The only difference between the treatment of the 
sized coal from the mud-screen shakers and that from 
the No. 2 shakers is that the egg and stove coal are 
each hand-picked by two boys before it is mechanically 
picked by the Norman roller and the Dever’s pickers. 
All the tailings from both hand and mechanical pick- 
ing goes to the tailings elevator. The cleaned coal from 
the mine-run end of the breaker is conveyed to the 
coal pockets in telegraphs equipped with automatic 
gates, eliminating to a considerable extent the breakage 
in the prepared coal. 

The tailings carried by the tailings elevator are first 


9-in. pitch and a 3-ft. flight 10 in. wide. The coal is 
discharged onto two sets of 12-ft. shakers that separate 
the pea coal, the buckwheat and smaller sizes going to 
two sets of four-decked shakers 28 ft. long that sep- 
arate the buckwheat, rice and No. 1 and No. 2 barley. 
The fine silt passing through the No. 2 barley screen 
goes to a hopper beneath the shaker which is used as 
a settling tank. This silt is drawn off through an 
8-in. pipe which is reduced to a 2-in. pipe, a gate valve 
of this size being placed at the bottom of the hopper. 
This arrangement makes it possible to ship 40 tons of 
fine silt a day to the power plant for fuel, the silt pass- 
ing through a ;*;-in. round-mesh screen. The rest of 
the silt is taken off through an overflow pipe to a slush 
bank. The saving effected in a year’s time through 
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A VIEW OF THE PICKING CHUTES 


burning silt amounts to about 12,000 tons, though when 
the plant is in full operation it will amount to 36,000 
tons, releasing for the market a like amount of market- 
able coal. This in itself is a large saving and was 
perfected after the breaker was in operation. 

The coal from the four-decked shakers passes directly 
to the storage pockets, from which it is run into rail- 
road cars for shipment. All the coal prepared in this 
part of the breaker is treated wet, the water for wash- 
ing being delivered by an 1800-gal. two-stage Lea- 
Courtney pump. Two of these pumps are installed 
in the power house. They force water to the breaker 
from the Susquehanna River through 4200 ft. of 10-in. 
Universal cast-iron pipe. Each machine is driven by a 
150-hp. General Electric motor using 440-volt alter- 
nating current and operating at 1170 r.p.m. 
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An interesting feature of the breaker is the arrange- 
ment of chutes serving the pickers in the dry section 
of the building. This arrangement is such that each 
picker handles unpicked coal only and does not, as is 
ordinarily the case, pick over material that the person 
ahead of him has picked. The company is now install- 
ing an Ottumwa box-car loader, so that it will be able 
to load any kind of railway equipment. 

The breaker is remarkably free from dust. A 5x 
12-ft. fan exhausts air from the machinery where dust 
is produced. The rolls and shakers are inclosed, and 
the suction is capable of changing the air in the entire 
breaker four to six times every hour, making the build- 
ing a clean and comfortable place in which to work. 

All machinery in both the breaker and the washery 
is electrically driven. The shaker screens are driven 
by 25-hp. motors, the rolls by 25-hp. motors, the mechan- 
ical pickers by 15-hp. motors, the exhaust fan by a 
75-hp. motor, and the conveyor by a 150-hp. motor. 

Twelve men are used for the loading and the han- 
dling of the railroad cars. Two of these move the emp- 
ties, weighing and running them to the loading chutes; 
one man tends to the patching of cars; one man is 
employed cleaning the cars; three men load the cars 
at the dry portion of the breaker and three men do 
the same at the wet portion; two men run the loaded 
cars to the yard and weigh them. 

At the present about 40 men and boys are employed 
inside the breaker. A year ago the entire breaker equip- 
ment was in use to handle 3000 tons of coal per day. 
Under the new arrangement only one-third of the breaker 
equipment is utilized and 3300 tons of coal is prepared, 
the number of men and boys now at work in the build- 
ing being less than half the number employed when 
all the machinery was in use. Another interesting fact 

is that only two sets of rolls are now used. 
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Short But Interesting 


HE official record of the midwinter meeting of 
the Kentucky Mining Institute, held at Louis- 
ville on Friday, Dec. 14, will be a valuable 
reference volume, although the six set numbers on the 
program dwindled to three and although four sessions 
scheduled to extend over two days were merged into a 
sitting on one afternoon. Weather and other extraor- 
dinary conditions kept the members of the institute 
at their posts, and the attendance, about a score, in- 
cluded few operators besides the officers and those 
on the program. 

Wiley B. Bryan, fuel administrator of Kentucky, 
appeared before the institute for a few moments, com- 
plimented the Kentucky operators on their proved loyalty 
and urged that they impress on their employees the 
necessity for intensified production. There must be 
increased production and improved distribution, Mr. 
Bryan declared, if the war is to be won. Governor A. 
O. Stanley of Kentucky could not be present, nor 
could the army officer who was to have spoken on the 
results to be expected from the men secured by the 
selective draft. President K. U. Meguire, of Louisville, 
president of the Harlan Coal Co. and affiliated com- 
panies, expressed the sense of the meeting when he 
suggested that the program be carried out as fully as 
possible and that everybody go back to work for the 
good of the cause through a full-time Saturday. 


THEY DIDN’T KNOW THEY WERE LOSING MONEY 


Mr. Bonnyman discussed in detail the Federal Trade 
Commission report, commenting on some of the items 
and, generally, indicating that he felt the work of the 
Government in this connection will be much to the ad- 
vantage of the coal-producing trade. He expressed the 
opinion that the coal-mining industry may look forward’ 
to continued and permanent governmental regulation, 
much as the railroads are now being regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In the case of the 
companies with which he is connected, he said, what 
he learned in frequent trips to Washington and from 
accountants of the commission, has shown him that they 
had been fooling themselves to the extent of at least 
20c. a ton on the cost of producing coal. Where at 
one of their older companies they had claimed to be 
making a 10c. profit, he concluded, they had really 
been losing that amount. 

Much of the difficulty which has been experienced by 
coal operators in filling out the forms presented, he 
stated, has probably been due to the methods of book- 
keeping formerly in use. He noted that after the first 
of the year revised forms will be put out, after which 
he advised that operators change their bookkeeping 
methods and cost-accounting systems to conform. It 
is easily possible to have good bookkeeping systems 
and poor cost-finding systems. He added: 

“The Government wants us to make a reasonable 
profit, and wants us to make proper charges in our 
cost sheets; and, in order that we may be allowed a 
reasonable profit, we will have to learn how to make 
proper returns on our operations to the Government, 
because, at least for the period of the war, our costs 
will be the basis on which the Government will fix the 
maximum price at which we may sell our coal.” 
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Meeting in Kentucky 


Going into the details of the reports, Mr. Bonnyman 
suggested that the charge for “Power House Fuel’ 
be made a little below actual cost for safety. Royal- 
ties and lease payments, he said, “should be set up on 
the books as deferred assets and not thrown into the 
cost of production until actually a loss.” He expressed 
the opinion that a 10 per cent. allowance for deprecia- 
tion would be accepted by the Government. Charges 
under the head of “Maintenance Reserve” must be 
charged out at a uniform rate per ton during the year 
of delivery of the new equipment. As to “Contingent 
Reserve,” he believed the commission would accept 
charges of from 3 to 10c. a ton, according to circum- 
stances, and that reasonable increases in salaries of 
officers of operating companies would be approved. 

The paper by T. E. Jenkins, which was the second 
to be read, developed a discussion of the settlements 
made by the company following the disaster. During 
the last ten years the company has carried its own 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Every claim grow- 
ing out of the disaster, with one single exception, was 
settled satisfactorily and on a more liberal basis than 
provided for under the compensation act and, in the 
opinion of the company, at a lower cost by far than if 
insurance had been carried. The policy of the company 
is to pay full compensation on a basis of half-time 
for disability which exceeds six days. Fred P. Wright, 
general manager of the Crescent Coal Co., Bevier, Ky., 
stated that his company also carried its own insurance 
and that a liberal policy in handling claims of employees 
has proved an excellent help in maintaining the confi- 
dence of employees and in entirely preventing litigation. 
Three fatal accidents in the last three years—the only 
ones in the 3l-year history of the mine—were settled 
without a suit being even threatened. 


RESCUE WORK IN THE CLAY MINE EXPLOSION 


Mr. Jenkins’ paper explained the nature and results 
of the explosion at the No. 7 mine on Aug. 4 last, 
and the methods used in carrying on the rescue work. 
Out of 190 men in the mine 62 were killed or died 
of their injuries, while 37 were injured. There was 
much evidence of the terrific force of the explosion, 
some ofthe bodies being terribly mangled and struc- 
tural work and trackage destroyed. Edison electric 
lamps. were used in practically all the work, one or two 
men with each shift carrying Wolf safety lamps -for 
testing only. Canary birds were used by the bratticing 
crews. Approximately 150 brattices had to be rebuilt 
and cheap roofing paper was used in putting up tem- 
porary brattices with considerable saving of time. 

An unassigned subject on the program was “Present 
Cost of Mining Machinery and Supplies as a Factor in 
Coal Production.” It was taken up at the suggestion of 
President Meguire in open discussion. The biggest 
contribution to the debate was made by Harry H. Small, 
sales manager of the Goodman Machine Co., Chicago, 
who said he did not believe the present cost of ma- 
chinery and supplies has anything to do with the volume 
of production. Cost was a matter of secondary and 
minor importance compared to getting the equipment, 
he said. He reviewed the situation in the machinery 
trade and explained why deliveries are slow. 
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Daily Cost Sheets for Mine Managers 


By E. B. WILSON 


Seranton, Penn. 


ELL systematized collieries, under normal con- 

ditions, run with the smoothness and precision 

of well-managed factories. In each case under 
the most capable supervision slight derangements will 
occur from time to time, but these, however, the capable 
manager will reduce to a minimum. 

Good coal-mine managers attain their attributes by 
studying all phases of the business and analyzing the 
methods followed. in the different departments. The 
executive ability attained in this manner must carry 
with it a certain amount of humanity and diplomacy, 
otherwise an exceedingly valuable attribute is wanting. 
The coal-mine manager must systematize the details 
of the various operations in order that he may keep 
his fingers on their pulse and not be too dependent on 
subordinates for information. 

Among the affairs that the manager should follow 





value daily, although as a check on the ability of fore- 
men and as a means of comparison it might be of some 
use if compiled weekly. 

Under normal coal-mining conditions company labor 
charges remain fairly constant, and if there is to be 
an abnormal increase the manager and foreman are to 
consult; the former is the responsible head of affairs, 
and the latter should not assume the responsibility of 
materially increasing the cost of production in his de- 
partment. 

While labor is the most expensive item in colliery 
operation, as stated, it fluctuates but slightly under 
normal conditions, whereas expenditures in other items 
are extremely variable; therefore, if the manager is 
wise, he will make use of a daily cost sheet. 

One method of arriving at the daily cost of production 
is to aggregate separately the daily expenditures and 






































closely is the financial condition of the operation, and _ receipts and then divide the former by the latter. This 
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FIG. 1. ENABLES THE EASY FOLLOWING OF DAILY AND MONTHLY MINING COSTS 


to this end he should have daily cost sheets that will 
cover the entire plant. In coal mining the principal 
items debited to production are labor, supplies, build- 
ings, office expenses and, where the land is leased, 
royalty. The items credited to production are tons of 
coal shipped at a stated price, f.o.b. tipple, rents and 
miscellaneous sales of supplies to the employees. 

The debits may be divided and subdividell under nu- 
merous headings in order to know just what each item 
entering into the cost of production totals, but this re- 
port requires considerable labor and is of no particular 


ratio between the expenditure and receipts gives the 
practical cost of production even though the purchases 
may not be used in several months or extend into the 
following year; and while it may not represent the 
actual cost of mining for any one month, it shows 
the manager the financial condition of the enterprise, 
which is of as much importance. The wise manager 
anticipates lean times as well as fat times and provides 
working ammunition for the former. 

To the general run of stockholders a cash balance 
is more pleasing than an inventory balance when ship- 
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ments are small, and it should be to the manager. While 
most managers have daily reports showing the finan- 
cial condition of the plant, for those who have not the 
simple forms illustrated may be used as a guide. 

The form shown in Fig. 1, when bound in a book, 
will be helpful to those who wish to follow the daily 
cost of mining as well as the monthly. It can also be 
extended to show the average cost for every day in the 
year. The items for the sheet are readily obtained from 
the daybook and payroll, thus no additional work is en- 
tailed and the sheet may be handed to the manager early 
in the morning before he takes up his routine work. In 
addition to being a cost sheet, it affords the manager 
a means of keeping in touch with the expenditures 
in the various departments and enables him to antici- 
pate needed material. 

Under the heading ‘Fixed Charges,” office and store 
salaries, taxes, insurance, etc., are lumped. Inside labor 
includes the price paid for coal per ton or car, together 
with wages of company hands. It is expected that shop 
and building credits will vary slightly. 

The form shown in Fig. 2 will also be found helpful. 
The simple arrangement combines daybook, ledger, bill- 
book, and in connection with the form shown in Fig. 1 
a trial-balance sheet. 

This simple form of bookkeeping saves time both 
for the manager and the bookkeeper. In addition the 
manager knows each day what vouchers he should sign 
or what checks he should send out in order to take 
advantage of discounts. 
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Some Shattered Ideals 


By EXPERIENCE 
Houston, Pennsylvania 

While traveling through a bituminous mine some time 
ago, I was accompanied by a bright, alert young fellow 
who was just starting out in actual mine practice. 
Hitherto he had been concerned only with the theoretical 
phases. As we went along from the surface to the 
inner workings there was, it seemed, little that escaped 
his observation. This delayed him at times so I had 
to wait for him to catch up. Finally, he started to ask 
questions, and they came so rapidly that, even if I could 
have satisfactorily done so—which I couldn’t—I would 
have been unable to keep pace with him. And were it 
not that the possibilities lying behind some of his ques- 
tions are so serious, it would almost bring laughter at his 
innocence of the wide diversity between the ideas of the 
theoretical mining man as he fancies they should be 
and what he finds in actual practice. 

“Say, Mr. , isn’t this a gaseous mine?” he began. 

“Tt is classed as one,” I replied. 

“Well,” said he, “why are all these men using open 
lights and running electric motors on the intake and re- 
turn airways? And the roads are very dry and badly 
in need of cleaning. Don’t you think it would be much 
safer if this mine was worked with closed lights and the 
motors run only on the intake, and if the machines were 
of the inclosed type, the same as those at the mine right 
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below where we were at the other day? It’s the same 
seam of coal, isn’t it? I see by the report that the 
same state inspector comes here that inspects the mine 
below, and I notice he has recommended that closed 
lights be used and several other matters changed which 
tend toward greater safety. Why doesn’t he insist on 
a compliance with his recommendations, he has the law 
to back him up, hasn’t he?” 

At the last question I turned and told him, “My boy, 
you answered your own questions by asking that.” 

The Yankee trick of thus replying to his interroga- 
tions stumped him for a while. But we came to the 
rear end of a motor trip and found it impossible to either 
pass by the sides of it or crawl over the top. So we 
started back to find a place to sit down and wait for 
it to move on. Then he started again. 

“IT thought the law required at least 23 ft. of clear- 
ance from the widest part of the car on a motor trip 
on all haulage roads?” 

“It does ” 

“Then why isn’t there 6 in. of clearance down there?” 

I saw that I was going to be pestered all day with 
such questions if I didn’t do something, so I ruammaged 
among a lot of papers I had and found a copy of the 
mine laws, and handed it over to him with the suggestion 
that if he lived long enough he would learn lots of 
things he hadn’t learned in school. ‘‘The law,” I told 
him, ‘‘is al! in there in black and white, but the answers 
to most of your questions is on a page they forgot to 
put in.” 

The following morning, while we were on our way 
to the mine, he started in again. He must have sat 
up all night reading mine laws, for he began from the 
back of the book to ask questions. 

“What is a gaseous mine, anyway?” was the first 
one he dug up, “or when can a mine be termed 
‘gaseous’ ?” 

“That question,” I told him, ‘‘was discussed in Coal 
Age some time ago, and I would suggest that you write 
the editor for a copy containing it. But in the mean- 
time,” I added, “as I construe Art. 28, Sec. 2, no mine 
is gaseous where less than ten men are employed; but 
if more than that number are working, it is considered 
gaseous if a ‘cap’ shows on an approved safety lamp.” 

This seemed to give his active brain more to think 
of regarding the subtleties of all laws, and mining laws 
in particular. All was lovely silence until we came to 
a rib where the miner had decided that a deeper hole 
and a little more powder would save a lot of labor. The 
shot was misplaced and considerably on the solid, and 
I drew the miner’s attention to the possible results of 
such a shot and gave him a few instances of what such 
shots had actually done. 

“When is coal ‘properly mined,’ anyhow, as the law 
terms it?” my companion asked on the entry. 

Again I used the Yankee’s method. ‘What does the 
law say?” I asked. 

He replied promptly: “ ‘That the coal shall be under- 
cut, centercut, topcut or sheared by pick or machine, 
and in either case the cutting shall be as deep as the 
hole.’ ” 

“Well,” I told him, hardly repressing a smile at the 
ambiguity of the law at it reads, “that shot we just 
condemned certainly complied with the mine law. It 
was sheared on three sides!” 
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of America Meets—II 


By R. DAWSON HALL 





This section of the article deals with the dis- 
cussion of the problems in the question box. 
In sequence, carbide lamps, blasting times and 
methods, bonuses, day and ton payments, fragile 
and resistant stoppings were discussed with un- 
flagging interest. 





to the business meeting during which the members 
paid a delicate compliment to their judgment of the 
year previous by reélecting the officers of that year. It 
also records the discussion relative to the first question 
presented for consideration. This instalment proceeds 
with the question box, the next query introduced being: 

Why should the Associated Companies attach a penalty 
to the non-use of carbide lamps in open-light mines? 

The Associated Companies’ representatives objected 
to being singled out as victims of this criticism. They 
declared that the state and a mutual company were in 
agreement with them in the advocacy of carbide lamps 
in so far as carbide lamps were demanded. Sim Rey- 
nolds defended the companies from any suggestion that 
there was any desire to introduce hazardous practice 
into the mines. H. M. Wilson said that the more’ haz- 
ards the Associated Companies forbade the larger would 
be their insurance collections. All that the insurance 
carriers desired was to be fair, to specify the real 
hazards which should be removed and not to declare any- 
thing a hazard which was not rightly so to be regarded. 

The pulling in genedal will agree with the Associated 
Companies that carbide lamps which furnish a better 
light than oil or sunshine lamps are the more desirable 
in many places. The sweeping support given to them in 
earlier rulings of the Associated Companies showed per- 
haps somewhat more zeal than knowledge. It cannot be 
said that this organization can learn nothing. It has 
already modified these requirements. Today carbide 
lamps are not demanded when the mine inspectorate 
opposes their use. 

The general opinion is that a carbide light is not 
as good as an oil torch for a triprider, a locomotive en- 
gineer or a mule driver. When the trips make, at 
points, or generally, a speed such as makes the keeping 
of a carbide lamp alight difficult or impossible, it 
should not be used. 

Somewhat generally it is condemned in places where 
the air is not of the best quality. It is true that men 
can live where a carbide lamp is extinguished, but it is 
generally felt that it is not well to ask men to work in 
the twilight zone between the extinguishment of an oil 
lamp and the extinguishment of a carbide lamp, though 
this can be done with reasonable safety. 

As the rule now reads, there is no requirement of 
the Associated Companies or of the state that carbide 
lamps shall be used when mine inspectors take exception 
to its use. As W. L. Affelder explained, the carbide 
lamp was a danger to man and mule when trips were 
taken down steep hills. 


[: THE previous instalment reference has been made 


J. W. Paul stated that those who talked so confidently 
about the risks of explosions of carbide lamps and con- 
tainers overlooked the danger of explosions in the use 
of the old oil or “Sunshine” torch. The sparks from 
such a lamp were quite apt to set powder on fire pre- 
maturely. Burning oil, in fact, is apt to drip from the 
oil-lamp spout if the wick is not tightly fitted. He 
stated that the smell of the carbide light arose not from 
the acetylene gas, which was odorless, but from the im- 
purities. The impurities in acetylene are not present in 
sufficient quantities to be in anyway deleterious. 

In reference to the danger that men with acetylene 
lamps will work in air depleted of oxygen or having an 
excessive percentage of carbon dioxide present, E. N. 
Zern said that it was interesting to note that the Colorado 
report for 1915 showed that three men who had carbide 
lamps were asphyxiated in that state in the year of 
record. 

One man declared that he had found that in going 
into blackdamp he could only penetrate 12 ft. farther 
with a carbide lamp than he could with a “Sunshine” 
lamp. He found that the carbide lamp would resist 
wind just as effectively as one burning “Sunshine.” 


How UNSPENT CARBIDE SET FIRE TO A MINE 


Joseph Arkwright said that carbide lamps were poz 
sibly the cause of mine fires. Some refuse carbide was 
thrown in with a lot of wet but combustible débris. It 
caught fire spontaneously. Another member declared 
that while sparks could not fall from a carbide lamp coal 
particles could and did enter the acetylene flame, and as 
a result sparks were formed which might ignite powder. 
Question 4 ran as follows: 

Does private ownership of railroad cars facilitate the 
movement of coal? 

Though presented to the institute, no one wanted to 
discuss it. Strange to say, Question 2 had been ignored 
in the vote and was regarded as of such little interest 
that no one spoke for its introduction. That this ques- 
tion was not discussed marks an advance in the insti- 
tute toward a technical goal. The question was as 
follows: 

How far should the Pennsylvania mine foreman be 
held responsible for the cost of production, considering 
the strict definition of his duties found in the mine laws? 

Question 5, however aroused some debate. It was 
as follows: 

What is the proper time of day for the blasting of 
coal, what precautions should be observed preliminary 
to blasting and by whom should the work be done? 

John Lane said he knew when he wanted shots to be 
fired—when he wanted coal and at no other time. , He 
did not doubt, however, that the best and safest time 
was when the men were out of the mine. 

A. N. Young, mine superintendent of the Hillman-Neft 
Co., Masontown, said that it was more efficient to shoot 
the coal face at two separate times and not to attempt 
to shoot it all down at one and the same time. Where 
the shooting is done at night, the whole face must be 
shot down at one time if the shotfirer does not retrace 
his steps. 
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his steps. There seemed to be no argument. All favored 
blasting after working hours, though Sim Reynolds as- 
sented to A. N. Young’s contention that it was more 
economical of the condition of the coal to shoot the coal 
face twice. Elias Phillips, a state mine inspector, said 
that any time of the day was suitable if the mine was 
properly ventilated, unless the coal was shot off the 
solid. In that case the law required that the coal be shot 
at night. 

One member said that the law required that the mine 
foreman should designate when shots should be fired 
and a notice of the time must be posted at a conspicuous 
place at the mine (Sec. 9, Art. 4, Act of June 9, 1911). 
In proposing this question, as he had done, he said that 
he desired to hear from others at what time they thought 
coal should be shot. He said he preferred the day as 
far as production was concerned. It was most con- 
venient, if not best, to let the men shoot whenever there 
was coal ready for shooting. 

He favored the use of shotfirers for safety and 
thought they should be possessed of fireboss’ certificates, 
if they worked in mines which were gaseous. He be- 
lieved that there should always. be two shotfirers so that 
any fires started by one of them would be extinguished 
by the buddy who followed after him, before the fire 
had time to gain serious headway. 


SHOTFIRING AS A MEANS OF INCREASING OUTPUT 


Oliver P. Stone, mine superintendent of the Walters- 
burg Coal Co., said that any time would serve if the 
coal was undermined; but where coal was not under- 
mined the coal should be shot at night. W. L. Affelder 
said he thought that by shooting at night the mines 
would be ready for the loading of coal in the morning. 
Though a convenient plan was to shoot coal at will, 
there were advantages in arranging to do work in a 
methodical way. By a regularity in system such as shot- 
firing provided a larger output could be obtained. 

Question 6 aroused more discusion than any other, 
though much of that discussion was highly irrelevant. 
However it is often the irrelevant debate that is the 
most interesting. The question reads: 

Is the payment of bonuses to miners a satisfactory 
method of compensation? 

F. W. Cunningham, the state mine inspector at Som- 
erset, said that in his district the giving of bonuses to 
officials was not found a good practice. He said that 
some mines had gone bonus-mad. At two mines in his 
district the bonuses for two weeks had been $14,000. 
The bonuses paid had been the cause of strikes. As a 
general rule companies have given up bonuses since the 
readjustment in wages. 

Bonuses were given for every kind of service in aiding 
production. Some gave bonuses to those who worked 
steadily, others gave them to those who kept a certain 
number of boarders. At others the award was given 
to those who produced a large tonnage. At these mines 
the men codperated to beat the bonus. A ‘would ar- 
range to put his checks on certain of B’s cars, so that 
A would appear to have mined a large tonnage and 
would receive a big bonus which A would then kindly 
divide with the codperator B, paying him also for coal 
which he had loaded out, but which was credited to A 
on the company’s books. 

W. L. Affelder said that some operators tried to 
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arouse the interest of the women in their husbands’ pro- 
duction, and so would offer sacks of flour and other 
merchandise as bonuses for large output. He said 
that some of these bonus plans were successful. At one 
mine employing 68 men before the bonus was intro- 
duced only 22 per cent. of the men worked full time, 
whereas after the bonus was established 33 to 54 per 
cent. of the men worked every day. The average was 
Al per cent. 

Elias Phillips said that at a new mine where payment 
was wholly by the day the men were paid 50c. a day 
extra if they worked six days steadily and a further 
50c. a day extra if they worked every day for a month. 

It was during this part of the meeting that a discus- 
sion on the disadvantage of piece work arose and was 
hotly debated. It was conclusively shown that just at 
present any piece of work done by daymen was almost 
sure to cost more than if done by the job. On the other 
hand, it was also shown that the day-labor part of coal 
mining was done cheaper now than a quarter century 
ago and the piece-labor part of coal mining now costs 
much more than it did then. This does not mean that 
day laborers are working harder than they were at the 
earlier date, but it rather shows that the men who are 
paid by the day have had their work continuously light- 
ened by mechanical aids. The operator had to take care 
of these men and help them take care of the output or 
else lose all the money he had put in the coal venture. 
Question 7 was then discussed: 

What are the prime requisites of a satisfactory per- 
manent stopping ? 

W. L. Affelder explained that the question was his. 
He said that he had recently had an explosion at one of 
his mines, the light character of which he ascribed to 
the weakness of the hollow-tile stoppings installed. 
These were blown over at the first blast. He thought 
that as the explosion had a chance to vent itself, it was 
unable to raise the coal dust and perpetuate itself, and 
he desired to know the opinion of the institute as to the 
advisability or inadvisability of putting fragile stoppings 
in mine crosscuts. 


WEAK STOPPINGS Do Not Stop EXPLOSIONS 


George §S. Rice declared that he feared too much 
stress should not be put on the weak stoppings as a 
means of preventing the extension of mine explosions. 
There had been bad explosions where stoppings were 
weak and where they were strong. The experiments at 
the Experimental Mine appeared to show that fragile 
stoppings would not have the beneficial effect with which 
Mr. Affelder seemed disposed to credit them. : 

Edward H. Coxe urged that though the light stopping 
might, by its yielding, cushion the explosion, it per- 
mitted the gases to reach parts of the mine which would 
have been made immune by a strong stopping, and thus 
the men were asphyxiated though the explosion was 
made less violent. He said aphoristically, “You stop 
your explosion, but ycu asphyxiate your men.” 

W. L. Affelder wondered if this were a correct state- 
ment. Given perfectly resistant stoppings, the explosion 
might gain such proportions as to make it far more 
destructive in every way than if it had been extin- 
guished by easy expansion near the point of origin. 


(To be concluded) 
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Economy of Mining Coal by Stripping’ 


By E. C. DRUM 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS — The operation of mining is much 
simplified by the stripping of the surface. There 
are 150 large stripping shovels already at work 
producing about 150,000 tons per day at a price 
which the author declares is about one-third that 
of underground mining. 





HE coal in the bituminous-coal districts of the 

Middle States was mined, up to 20 years ago, en- 

tirely by deep-mining methods. The coal which 
cropped or which had a covering less than 30 ft. thick 
was regarded as absolutely worthless except for domes- 
tic use on the farms where it was located. 

Only in recent years has such coal been analyzed for 
its chemical contents and its thermal powers tested. 
The coal was held of little value because it was dis- 
colored, being usually either red or yellow, and because 
it had the appearance of lignite. Hence in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois this coal was until recently left 
undisturbed. 

In other states where coal was found close to the sur- 
face, as for instance, Kansas and Missouri, and where 
the freight rates for bituminous coal from the Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio fields prohibited the use 
of bituminous coal mined in those states, the local coal 
deposit near the surface was recovered either by pick 
and shovel, or with teams and scoops, and was found 
to be a good fuel. As the manufacturing interests in 
these states demanded more fuel, and as the wood supply 
diminished, larger stripping operations were started. 

The cheapness with which the coal was produced by 
pick-and-shovel and scoop methods, and its value as 
fuel, attracted attention; and it was not long before 
near-surface coal began to be mined by steam shovel. 
The first of these was installed in the Pittsburgh 
(Kansas) field and was a 95-ton Vulcan shovel, with a 





*Article entitled “Coal Mining by Stripping Methods,” read 
Dee. 6 before the Coal Mining Institute of America at its annual 
meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





EXAMPLE OF A STRIPPING WITH A LARGE SHOVEL . 
Stripping of Harmon Creek Coal Co., Burgettstown, Penn. 


The cover is being moved with an 8-yd. Marion stripping shovel, 
and the coal is neue excavated and loaded by a 14-yd. Marion 
coal shovel. Coal is 5 ft. thick and cover is30 feet. 
13-yd. bucket. Its performance attracted much atten- 
tion. It could operate, however, only where the coal 
was found under shallow cover, possibly 12 to 15 ft. 
thick at the outside. As a result, steam shovels were 
designed with larger booms and greater bucket capacity, 
which would uncover coal economically where the over- 
burden ran from 15 to 20 ft. These shovels had buckets 
with a capacity of 23 to 3 cubic yards. 

The operation of steam shovels in the western fields 
soon proved that coal-strippings could be made so eco- 





OTHER VIEWS OF THE*‘COAL STRIPPING AT BURGE TTSTOWN 


The left illustration shows the strip pit and the flat land earround ing it and the right-a close-up view of the mammotua scmpping 
‘ shoyel taking an 8-yd. bite 
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FOUR VIEWS OF THE SMALL 3-ACRE PIT OF THE WEST PENN COKE CoO., UDELL, PENN. 
The left-hand upper view shows the loading tracks for hand loading, the right-hand upper view the shovel making a box cut 


from the creek bed and the two lower views the shovel at work. 
Despite the slight cover the coal made excellent coke 


from 3 to 10 ft. and the coal from 3 to 8 ft. 


nomically and that the quality of the coal recovered was 
so good that it would pay to undertake to strip coal 
having an overburden of up to 40 and 50 and possibly 
60 ft. These conclusions brought into existence the 
modern steam or electrical shovels with buckets: having 
a capacity of from 6 to 8 cu.yd. and booms from 80 to 
90 ft. long. These are now installed, and they remove 
coal which 20 years ago was thought to be absolutely 
worthless, and at figures that when analyzed seem to be 
incredible to the man who all through his coal experi- 
ence has been mining coal by deep-mining methods. 

These modern shovels are now in operation in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kansas and Missouri, and are stripping coal often 
of equal value, thermally and physically, with that ob- 
tained by deep mining elsewhere. From such strip- 
pings at least 150,000 tons of coal a day are being ob- 
tained at a cost, where the plants are properly man- 
aged, of much below $1 per short ton. This figure covers 
the whole expense of placing the coal on the cars at the 
mines, with all charges for exhaustion of coal, deprecia- 
tion, overhead, taxes, insurance as well as the charge 
for the mining and loading of the coal in the pit. 

With a plant properly installed, equipped and man- 
aged, coal can be produced by stripping which can be 
graded into run-of-mine, slack, nut or lump coal of dif- 
ferent dimensions. Picking tables can be installed as 
part of the equipment so that slate or other impurities 
can be removed as completely from this coal as it is 
from that secured in deep mining. 

Shallow coal cannot be mined in any other way than 
by stripping plant, and when it is so obtained the profits 
from its production and sale are as three to one com- 
pared with the profits usually realized from deep-mining 
operations of the same tonnage. 

_-This truth is being borne home to the mine operators, 
and as a result in the states named there are at this 


The: shovel is an Erie of only #-yd. capacity. The cover ran 


date at least 150 coal-stripping plants in active, profit- 
able and satisfactory operation. 

The advantages in stripping over deep mining, may 
be summarized in part as follows: (1) All coal de- 
posits recovered; (2) no inspection; no mine foreman; 
(3) no underground ventilation or drainage system; 
(4) no accidents from falling roof, from shotfiring, 
from working in the dark or from gas explosions; (5) 
no deadwork charges to be paid for the driving of en- 
tries, stumps or ribs; (6) no bad roof and no squeezes; 
(7) no mules; (8) no artificial lighting system unless 
the pit works at night; (9) no miners; (10) the coal 
is really excavated, not mined; (11) in case of a shut- 
down, the expense is at a minimum; (12) the recovery 
of vast fields of coal heretofore considered useless. _ 

After the coal has been removed, the land can be re- 
claimed at a little cost and the entire surface of the 
fields used for agricultural or stock-farming purposes. 
In fact, the disturbance of the surface improves the 
land for agricultural purposes, rather than spoils it. In 
most cases where the surface has been regraded, the 
value of the land has been increased. 


COMING MEETINGS 
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American Wood Preservers Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting Jan. 22-24, 1918, at Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
F. I. Angier, Baltimore, Md. ; 


United Mine Workers of America will convene at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Jan. 15, 1918. Secretary, William Green, Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting at the headquarters of the society, 33 W. 39th St., 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 16 and 17. Secretary, 
Charles W. Hunt, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 
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This One with a Commissary Manager 


It was about 10 a.m. when I entered this commissary. 
It was not on a Sunday, yet there were a number. of 
men “burning daylight” out in front, and within were 
many more. From their talk and actions it did not 
appear as if they counted their labor or themselves as 
vital factors toward the winning of the war. 

“Isn’t there any way to keep those men at work?” I 
‘inquired of the commissary manager as he came out 
from behind the counter to greet me. 

“The management has tried argument and appeals,” 
he replied, “but with small success. However, I made 
a suggestion last week that may bring the desired re- 
sults; at least that is what the G. M. of our company 
thinks, judging by the way he is acting on. the 
suggestion.” 

There was no hint of conceit in this last remark, so 
I began to ask questions. 

“The whole trouble, as I see it,’’ he began, “is that 
under present conditions our miners are earning more 
than they require for their ordinary wants, and in conse- 
quence they do not see the necessity of working full 
time. They haven’t learned the wisdom of laying some- 
thing by for a rainy day, and their patriotism hasn’t 
been aroused to a point where they give it serious con- 
sideration. The only thing that suggests itself to them 
when their payroll credit begins to climb is to lie around 
and loaf until their balance gets normal again. 

“They have subscribed for some Liberty bonds, but 
the earnings of a day a week at most will easily take 
care of their subscriptions. If the war continues long 
enough, and the advertising campaigns boosting the suc- 
cessive bond issues become more and more effective, the 
time may come when their bond payments will keep 
them at work continually; but that speeding up can’t 
give relief during the present winter. 

“What I propose to do,” he continued, “is. to increase 
their wants so that they will be compelled to increase 
their earnings in order to meet the expenditures, and 
thus incidentally increase the output of coal. The plan 
is not original, of course, I got the idea from an article 
I read. 

“We will begin our experiment with phonographs. We 
are fitting up that corner over there so that we will be 
able to display them attractively, and we propose to 
convince every family that phonographs are quite as 
indispensable as fried eggs or colored ribbons. Once 
we get the machines installed, the next step will be to 
boost the sale of records. If our inhabitants fail to 
realize that to the making of records there is no end, 
it will not be due to lack of enterprise on our part.” 

“But suppose the plan succeeds better than you in- 
tend,” I ventured, “and your men acquire expensive 
habits and tastes that will absorb all or even more than 
they can possibly earn under the highest possible wage 
conditions; what is going to happen after the war when 
a readjustment of wages will become necessary ?” 

“I’m not good at supposing,” he replied; “but suppose 
we first win the war, that’ll keep us busy for some 
time at best.” 
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Frederick E. Saward 


Frederick Edward Saward, editor and proprietor of 
The Coal Trade Journal, died suddenly on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 4, after a day spent at his office seemingly 
in the best of health. Mr. Saward was born near Lon- 
don, England,. May 12, 1846, but had been a resident of 
this city since the age of seven years. 

As a boy he became identified with the coal trade, 
being employed by firms in the old Trinity Building, 
then the center of the wholesale coal interests of the 
Eastern part of the country. His father was engaged 
in the coal business on his own account, as were other 
relatives. This business connection led naturally to the 





FREDERICK BH. SAWARD 


establishment on Apr. 21, 1869, of a trade paper de- 
voted to the coal business, one of the first periodicals 
devoted to any trade or profession in this country, and 
a paper of which he remained in control throughout the 
remainder of his life. 

For some little time after establishing his periodical, 
he continued in the coal trade and thus was enabled to 
make the publication thoroughly representative of the 
trade, speaking from the practical experience of a con- 
siderable number of years in the business. Since 1874 
he had published also an annual statistical review of the 
trade, which was much sought after by students of the 
industry in public life as well as by men in business 
offices throughout the country. 

Mr. Saward was regarded as a leading authority on 
coal trade information of a statistical and historical 
character, and as such was frequently consulted by rep- 
resentatives of the press from far and wide, a remark- 
able memory for statistics complementing his records 
on coal topics. 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are itn- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,” which is centrally 
located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in a position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,’ Room 703, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital_— 
Editor. | 


Price Is Fixed on Bunker Coal 


After long discussion and much haggling on the part 
of various interests affected, the Fuel Administration 
has issued an order providing that until further or 
other order of the United States Fuel Administrator, 
the maximum price of coal sold and delivered to vessels 
for foreign bunkering purposes or for export to foreign 
countries, except to Canada and Mexico, shall be the 
price prescribed for such coal at the mine at the time 
such coal left the mine, plus transportation charges 
from the mine to port of loading, plus $1.35 per ton 
of 2000 lb. 

To this price, computed as above, the seller of the 
coal, or such other agency as performs the actual work of 
bunkering or loading the vessel, may add the customary 
and proper charges, if any, for storage, towing, eleva- 
tion, trimming, special unloading and other port 
charges, and is subject to all present and future regu- 
lations of the United States Government. 

Nothing in the order is to be construed as affecting 
or modifying any of the regulations of the War Trade 
Board regarding coal for export or bunkering. 


Car Shortage Still Hampers Production 


Bituminous coal production during the first week. of 
December was maintained at the November level. The 
total production was 11,133,220 tons, which is at the 
rate of 1,855,537 tons daily. There was a slight de- 
crease in the amount of beehive coke produced during 
the week under review. The total production was 
618,494 tons as compared with 635,941 tons for the 
week ending Dec. 1. Anthracite shipments totaled 
40,566 cars, which does not vary greatly from the 
average. These figures are compiled from returns to 
the United States Geological Survey. 

During the week ending Dec. 1, the coal mines of 
the country were operated at 74.2 per cent. of  full- 





time capacity. Car shortage was by far the most im- 
portant factor limiting production. Losses from this 
cause were three times as great as those due to all 
other causes combined. In West Virginia, a 20 per 
cent. loss of production was attributable to lack of cars. 
In the high volatile fields, losses due to this factor 
amounted to 49.4 per cent. 


Urge Preferential Movement of Coal 


A resolution adopted by the directors of the National 
Coal Association urges the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator “to secure from the President an order to the 
effect that such an immediate priority be given the 
movement of coal now under load as will relieve the 
present emergency, and that further, for the next 30 
days preference be given coal mines in the distribution 
of cars to the extent that may be necessary to operate 
all mines continuously at full capacity for the next 
30 days, so as to supply at all points the amount of 
coal necessary to preserve the life and health of the 
people of this Nation, and to rush with all possible 
speed the powder mills, cartridge mills, steel mills and 
all other mills and manufacturing plants that are pro- 
ducing ships, guns, ammunition, food and clothing for 
our soldiers, and all the other supplies and equipment 
that are vitally essential to drive this war through to 
a victorious conclusion.” 


Federal Trade Commission Blames 
Lack of Cars to Misuse 


Imperfect transportation and continued misuse of 
coal-car equipment is still at the bottom of the present 
serious situation regarding coal, according to the annual 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, which was 
submitted to Congress last week. 

The commission, which has for the past year had 
a large force of cost accountants, investigators and 
economists studying the coal problem, told Congress 
again what it stated last June in a special report—that 
there is a sufficient and adequate supply of coal cars, 
but that misuse of them makes capacity output im- 
possible. 

The commission quoted excerpts from its report of 
June 20, adding: ‘Passage of time has demonstrated 
the correctness of the commission’s statement. The 
delay in the movement of coal cars—both loaded and 
empty—continues to limit the output of the mines. 
Movements of coal cars, so slow as to average 12 to 
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15 miles per day, are now matters of common knowl- 
edge. No effort at stimulation, either by way of ex- 
hortation to labor or increased prices to operators, can 
avail against the absolute limit of production set by 
the misuse of coal-car equipment, of which, if properly 
used, there is an adequate supply. 

“The commission believes that subsequent events have 
demonstrated the correctness of the statement that ‘the 
coal industry is paralyzing the industries of the country, 
and that the coal industry itself is paralyzed by the 
failure of transportation.’ ” 


Government Conserving Fuel 


The following, in the form of a placard, is being dis- 
dlayed in practically every Government office in Wash- 
‘ngton. 


HELP US SAVE COAL! 


Turn out all unnecessary lights. 


Turn off motors when machine is not actually 
in use. 

Turn off all steam radiators excepting those 
actually needed. 





Shipping Suggestions to Operators 


Under date of Dec. 6, an interesting circular letter, 
signed by the three operators’ associations of Illinois, 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of the Fifth and Ninth Districts of Illinois and 
the Central Operators’ Association—was mailed to all 
operators in Illinois. This circular, which can be read 
with much interest by the coal trade in general, reads 
in part as follows: 


Winning the war, after all, is the big consideration for 
everyone of us. As coal operators our responsibility is 
clearly defined. We are expected to provide an abundance 
of clean coal, sufficient to meet every requirement. By 
reason of the continued threat of coal shortage and all that 
might follow therefrom, both in embarrassment of our war 
operations and the discomfort of the people generally, the 
Federal and state governments are, from time to time, 
attempting to devise various corrective measures. There 
are many ways in which every coal-operating company in 
the state can materially help to facilitate and move a larger 
tonnage of coal with even the present supply of cars, and 
it is suggested that the following be carefully and regu- 
larly done: 

1. Load and forward each day every car furnished. Leave 
no part loads under the tipple. If necessary, reset and 
complete the loading with mine-run. 

2. Never send forward a car with less than the maximum 
load—full capacity. 

3. Bill all coal direct to final destination. Avoid recon- 
signment. Insist on destination billing on all sales made 
through jobbers or other intermediaries. 

4. To the greatest extent possible avoid commitment to 
a single size. On every order urge permission to apply 
other sizes—even mine-run. 

5. Recommend during periods of extreme shortage that 
such of your customers as have a nearer source of supply 
place their orders with the short-haul mines. Explain to 
them the urgency of the situation and your reason for 
making such request. Numerous complaints reach the state 
administrators that arise not from a limitation of coal 
supply but rather of choice of coals—nearby coal is avail- 
able, but the more remote coal is desired. The delicacy of 
such a trade situation and the damage that may in the 
future flow from abrupt refusal of the business offered 
under the present conditions would make us hesitate to 
suggest that such denial if exigency of the situation did 
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not demand it. It is reasonable to assume the average 
fairminded man will understand and hold no ill-will. 

6. In routing shipments avoid cross-hauls whenever pos- 
sible. Cross-hauls are of two types: One is where move- 
ment is by two roads to a given destination where it can be 
reached by a direct haul of a single line—thus avoiding any 
Junction-point switching. The other is movement of a 
shipment to a connecting or belt line at a more remote point 
from ultimate destination, or by a longer or more circuitous 
routing than might be possible by another equally available 
line. Codperate closely with the sales department in giving 
this matter careful thought. Study present routings now 
In use at your mine for serving your various customers and 
see if you cannot shorten the route and save time on coal 
movement. No railroad will at this time criticize or feel 
that you have denied them business by a shift of movement 
that will improve service as a whole. Remember, they 
have all they can do; some of them at times more than 
they can do. 

7. Confine your sales to local line destination and the 
normal movement zones of the railroads serving you. This 
is not a time to seek or develop new markets, particularly 
at the expense of railroads serving you. This does not con- 
template at all the denial of coal in times of stress to cus- 
tomers other than your own or to those individuals and 
districts to whom your attention may be called by Federal 
or state administrators. Do not stand on technicalities, 
formalities or excuse if you are asked to send coal to any 
point, especially where your mine is a short-line haul and 
the quickest relief. Remember, some soldier’s family may 
need coal; and it is not charity that is asked, only service. 
If you cannot provide help find someone that can. 


Plan To Overcome Railway Congestion 


A new procedure has been tried successfully in over- 
coming congestion in railway yards. F. C. Baird, of 
Cleveland, as the official representative of Dr. Garfield, 
went to the Russell and Silvergrove yards on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. and is reported to be making sub- 
stantial headway in getting into motion coal which had 
been tied up in those yards. Shipments are being 
diverted to meet the most urgent needs. Most of them 
are going to Michigan. Daily statements of such 
diversions are forwarded to the respective shippers with 
the request that the coal be billed out to the new con- 
signee. 


SIGNIFICANCE IS ATTACHED to the action of the Fuel 
Administrator in conferring upon William K. Prudden, 
state administrator for Michigan, authority to close 


Dr. Garfield Addresses Editors 


(ae THURSDAY, Dec. 13, Dr. H. A. Garfield, the 
United States Fuel Administrator, delivered an 
address before about 100 editors representing the 
business press of the country, who were assembled in 
the ballroom of the New Hotel Willard, Washington, 
D. C., to get the first-hand views of high Government 
officials on the present national situation. Dr. Garfield 
in his speech, among other matters of the utmost im- 


portance to the coal industry, touched on the suggested 
new policy of using Government vessels, such as 
colliers, mine sweepers, etc., to transport coal to New 


England points and elsewhere. Dr. Garfield’s address 
will be printed in full in Coal Age of Dec. 29, 1917, 
and should be of more than passing interest to the 
men in the coal industry. All readers of Coal Age 
are advised to be on the lookout for this valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the coal situation, com- 
ing as it does from one who has such a broad knowl- 
edge of the conditions existing today. 





industrial plants and amusement resorts if the action 
is necessary to furnish coal for domestic requirements. 
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General Labor Review 


The labor situation is devoid of any untoward conditions 
except that many men are idle for lack of opportunity to 
work. The railroads have naturally been unable to cope 
with the storms. The difficulties resuiting from inadequate 
equipment have been supplemented this week with those 
arising from an inability to use that equipment to advan- 
tage. We cannot blame the railroads, for the fault is 
largely with the coal industry for having assisted the 
general public in tying a can on the railroad business. Be- 
cause the railroads have been improperly criticized and 
excessively and senselessly regulated, they are now unable 
‘to do their duty by the public even in the summer time and 
still less when snowstorms clutter up the tracks. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES TO BE SHORTENED 


Fuel Administrator Garfield wants the mine workers and 
operators to keep the Christmas holidays down to the mea- 
gerest limits. He wishes that only one day, and that Christ- 
mas Day, be celebrated. He asks that New Year’s Day be 
passed without any celebration. Every idle day involves a 
shortage of 2,000,000 tons of fuel. 

The union is backing this action of the Fuel Administra- 
tion at least so far as to urge that only Christmas and New 
Year’s Day be celebrated at the present season. A declara- 
tion to this effect has been circulated. 

The anthracite operations, by reason of better car service, 
work far more regularly than the bituminous, and at the 
anthracite mines the problem of tonnage is squarely up 
against the mine workers—and most manfully are they 
meeting it by overtime and persevering effort. Despite their 
reduced numbers they are putting out more coal than ever. 
The year will show an increase of more than 10,000,000 
tons over last year. When the anthracite operators are met 
about the country their first word is in praise of the spirit 
of the mine workers in their region. 

F. M. Chase, vice president and general manager of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has been trying to get the Sloval:s 
and Greeks to cut down their attendance at funerals. It 
is customary to expel men from the fraternal organizations 
if they do not attend funerals of the deceased members of 
their order. But now the fraternal organizations are limit- 
ing to six the number of men who are allowed to assist in 
funeral obsequies, and they may soon be expelling men who 
lay off to assist in the interment of their fellow members. 


SLtovAKs Do Not Act LIKE ALIEN ENEMIES 


The Slovaks are technically “alien enemies,” now that 
war is declared against Austria-Hungary. Really they are 
the most ardent of the alien friends of the allies and of the 
United States in particular. Their action shows that this 
is SO. 

The anthracite mines are receiving many men who were 
formerly lured away by the higher pay of the munitions 
works. The increase in the wage of the anthracite mine 
workers is partly the reason for the return of these men, 
but another reason is the arrival of cold weather. The 
miner naturally tends to seek the warmer confines of the 
mines when wintry winds are whistling. 

The merchants are helping likewise. They naturally want 
to keep the mine workers in the neighborhood. The muni- 
tions works also should aid. It is clearly not to the interest 
of the munition maker to deplete a business on which muni- 
tion making depends. Even if the munition maker burns 
bituminous coal, the restriction of the anthracite output 
would cause demands to be made on the soft coal and so 
reduce the amount available for the making of guns and 
shells. 


The action of the draft boards is unfortunately depleting 
the mines somewhat. Several of the draft boards in the 
anthracite region have failed to honor industrial exemption 
claims filed by corporate and independent coal operators. 

Unfortunately, praise is not to be accorded to everyone 
in the anthracite region. The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at 
the Dorrance shaft, has some men who are lacking in a 
sense of their national obligation and fail to appreciate their 
opportunity to render such service to their country as is 
offered to them by the regular supply of cars at the mines 
at which they work. On Dec. 15, 800 men and boys at the 
Dorrance shaft went on strike because the semimonthly pay 
was delayed until Dec. 17. 


So UNLIKE THE ANTHRACITE MINE WORKER 


It is, of course, extremely annoying when the Saturday 
pay is not forthcoming, and a good cause for a strike when 
there is no coal famine existing. But to go on strike with 
the cry “No pay, no work,” because the paymasters were 
delayed in the Hazelton and Schuylkill region by reason of 
the congested traffic caused by the snowstorm, was wholly 
inexcusable. This is written strongly. We may be sure it 
is not any more vehemently expressed by us than it has 
already been expressed by loyal miners and leaders of the 
mine workers. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Depart- 
ment, will raise the salaries of the clerical force from 5 to 
20 per cent., to date from Jan. 1. 


Ir ONLY WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HAD A CHANCE 


The central and western Pennsylvania mine workers are 
working when they can. The cold is increasing their num- 
bers, for the wanderers there also are seeking a “cover from 
the wind.”” But the cold which sends more miners sends also 
a shortage of railroad cars. The cars are slow to arrive 
and as slow to depart when loaded. Some which were filled 
before Dec. 7 were still on the mine switches on Dec. 14, 
and may not yet have been moved. Nearly all last week the 
mines in the Pittsburgh district which could load on the 
river loaded in that way, but the river froze at the end of 
the week and that mode of transportation was consequently 
closed. These mines are now idle, as neither boats nor cars 
are available. The United States Steel Corporation is 
building a fleet of three large steel steamboats and several 
large barges for use on the Monongahela River. This will 
relieve the railroads and make the corporation less depend- 
ent on the efforts of others. 


POWDER QUESTION IN OHIO HAS BEEN SETTLED 


The conference between the Ohio operators and miners 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, relative to the price of powder has 
just been settled. On Nov. 9 the operators and mine 
workers at a meeting in the same city made the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, The miners and operators of Ohio have failed 
to agree upon the price of powder; and 

Whereas, We recognize the possibilities of trouble at the 
mines in that state, which would result in a reduction of 
tonnage; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the question of the price of powder be left 
‘o Fuel Administrator Hon. H. A. Garfield: for decision. 
Such price to be effective at all mines in the state. 

H. A. Garfield, the Coal Administrator, would not admin- 
istrate. He shrank from so bold a measure and sent John P. 
White to smooth out the difficulty. The miners wanted the 
price of powder kept to $1.75. The operators wanted the 
price raised to $2.45. The latter price is somewhat nearer 
what the operators have to pay. ‘Those who -convenience 
the miner by selling him powder should be allowed to cease 
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doing so or should be allowed a price which will make the 
selling less unremunerative. The mine workers cannot hope 
to see wages rise indefinitely and cost of supplies remain 
stationary. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that the mine workers of 
Illinois have reélected Frank Farrington as president by a 
wide margin. The secretary, Walter Nesbit, was also re- 
elected. After all, Illinois seems to be settling back into 
the harness. It will pull its share of the load from now on. 

The Crescent Coal Co.’s miners at Evansville, Ind., re- 
cently went on strike to express their disapproval of the 
fact that the washhouse was not heated. 


GARFIELD DECLARES FOR SUMMEX DIFFERENTIAL 


The mines in the Osage district of Kansas are being 
cleaned up preparatory to working. They have been idle 
since July 21 and only started working Dec. 10. About 
that date Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, modified the 
order of his Kansas represenative, Emerson Carey. 

Mr. Carey had ordered that the miners should receive 
50c. additional per ton mined and the operators should sell 
the coal for 50c. more than heretofore. The operators im- 
pressed on Dr. Garfield the fact that a high price would 
work well in the winter, but put them out of business in 
the summer, when competition was more rife. In fact, the 
operator showed that it would not pay to prepare the mines 
for operation at much expense if when opened they could 
only be. operated in the winter and must be closed in a few 
short months. 

He decreed therefore that the wage and price increase 
should be operative only during the winter months and end 
Mar. 1, when the rush season comes to a close. The oper- 
ators were satisfied and agreed to reopen. A rate varying 
with the season of the year is not by any means new. It 
has been in operation already in some districts. It tends to 
speed up summer operation and steady an unhealthy rush 
in the winter. 


$200,000 of UNION MONEY FOR LEGAL SERVICES? 


In Arkansas some mines near Sebastian: were closed by 
reason of a strike on the Fort Smith Light and Traction 
Co.’s railroad. The Fuel Administrator succeeded in 
straightening out this matter after two days of idleness. 
The strike was one of the “sympathy” type, such as are 
common in the Kansas and Arkansas districts. 

The attorneys for Franklin Bache, in his suit in the 
United States District Court against the United Mine 
Workers, have petitioned Judge Elliot that the court award 
them $200,000, to be paid by the United Mine Workers, for 
their procuring of a verdict in favor of Franklin Bache of 
$200,000 direct damages. The court awarded Franklin 
Bache, of course, not $200,000 but triple damages, or $600,- 
000, as provided in the Sherman act.. As the matter is 
before the court it is not a subject for comment—nor is 
comment needed. The facts speak for themselves. 


ALABAMA MINISTER HELPS FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


The mine workers in Alabama are working, though there 
has been no settlement of the matters at issue. They still 
insist on the 8-hour day and the abolition of the contract 
system. The local fuel board has sent Dr. A. C. Williams, 
a prominent negro minister, to the mines in the district. 
He will urge upon the members of his race the vital im- 
portance of codperating to the fullest extent in maintaining 
full-time operations and maximum outputs at the mines. 
He has appointed a strong committee to assist him in this 
work, and he is confident of obtaining beneficent results. 

The National Coal Association, or some like body, should 
secure men of every nationality engaged in mining to go 
around to the mines and address the miners on the import- 
ance of codperation in the production of coal. Men who 
know the mines are not needed for that office. Preachers, 
politicians and public speakers of every kind are best suited 
to this work and will encounter the least opposition when 
they undertake it. 

We publish this week the report of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Colorado relative to the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.’s relations to its men. It is interesting to note that the 
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fourth grievance of the president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America in Colorado was “Discrimination against 
members of the United Mine Workers of America.” It is 
answered somewhat fully by the following quotation of the 
United Mine Workers Journal of Dee. 13, in an editorial 
entitled “Camouflage That Does Not Deceive.” The editorial 
says: “The fact that fully 80 per cent. of the employees of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. have affiliated with the 
United Mine Workers is proof that there has been no gen- 
eral attempt to prevent organization through discrimination 
or violence as in the past. We have heard of isolated cases 
of discrimination by some petty boss or mine manager, but 
nothing to indicate a general program of repression.” 

An interesting strike at the coal mines at Blaenavon, in 
Great Britain, took place recently. A company official used 
offensive language to a woman employed at the furnaces 
and several thousand men went on strike. He had to apol- 
ogize before the strikers would return. 


Colorado Commission Makes Ruling 


The report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado on 
the alleged differences between the mine workers and the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. has just been distributed to all 
the employees of that corporation. From this report the 
following facts are taken. On June 29, James F. Moran, 
president of the Colorado United Mine Workers, served a 
notice to the commission that the United Mine Workers of 
America would “abandon all mines operated by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. in the State of Colorado unless the pres- 
ent grievance could be adjusted before Aug. 1.” 

The commission wanted a list of the grievances, and on 
July 3 Mr. Moran promised that he would tabulate them 
in a few days. On July 16, not having heard from Mr. 
Moran, the commission wrote for the list of grievances 
promised. Mr. Moran in reply agreed to meet the officials 
and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. on July 26, just four 
working days before the time appointed for the “mine 
abandonment,” or strike. 

Mr. Moran refused to meet the commission and the repre- 
sentative of the company in the Capitol building. They ulti- 
mately met in the office of J. F. Welborn, the president of 
the coal company. Apparently, though about this the report 
is silent, the union men looked for this invitation, regarding 
it as a degree of recognition. Ultimately an investigation 
was made by the commission at Denver, Trinidad, Walsen- 
burg, Crested Butte and Rockvale. 


“UNION RECOGNITION” ONLY MATTER Not ARBITRABLE 


The main demand was for the recognition of the union. 
Mr. Welborn refused to consider this demand. Mr. Moran 
wanted an arbitration committee, one man to be named by 
E. H. Weitzel, the general manager of the company, one to 
be named by the miners and the third to be selected by the 
other two. Mr. Moran demanded that this committee “pass 
on all questions,” including union recognition, but Mr. Wel- 
born said he would not submit that question to anybody. 
Mr. Moran declared that the mine workers would not sub- 
mit anything to the Industrial Commission. On the other 
hand, Mr. Welborn promised to do anything the commission 
might order as a result of its investigation. 

Mr. Moran refused to attend the inquiry but ultimately 
did attend on the summons of the court. He testified that 
the grievances were read but not considered at the prelim- 
inary meeting on July 26 at the Oxford Hotel, Denver. He 
also testified that he had power to call a strike, but refused 
to say who gave him authority, and when asked if his 
authority came from J. P. White, then international presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, he “refused to answer.” 
He also stated under oath that no referendum vote had been 
taken on the question of a strike. 

Again departing from the report, it may be said that it 
was evident that the union was not behind the action of 
James F. Moran, and apparently the union members, few as 
they were, did not favor it and had to be encouraged with 
the promise that the company would sign up sooner or later. 

The grievances ave taken up in the report categorically. 
With regard to recognition of the union, the Industrial Com- 
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mission says it has nothing-to do, its authority being limited 
to questions of wages, hours and working conditions. The 
commission adds that only a few employees desired recogni- 
tion, that the president and secretary of District 15, who 
were appointed by the national (international?) organization, 
were from Iowa and Kansas respectively and came to Colo- 
rado for the purpose of managing the organization. 

It adds, “the Commission believes that there’ is no excuse 
for making a demand for recognition during: times like the 
present when the country is at war and needs the undivided 
support of its people.”. In regard to.car pushing at Lester, 
Rouse, Coal Creek; Cameron, Walsen, Rockvale and at the 
Colorado Fuel-and Iron:€o. mines in general, the commis- 
sion says that car pushing. is) paid for in the tonnage rate. 


Where the work is>too hard, the company has,the. cars 


hauled one way.and in some instances both ways. 


RooM-UPKEEP, CAR-PUSHING AND. YARDAGE COMPLAINTS 


Where the bottom heaves the company pays the miner to 
put the road in:shape or sends a company man in ‘to do 
the work. Miners are required to keep the track clean in 
the room in which they load coal. The commission said com- 
plaints about car pushing were promptly investigated, and 
“when they were justified, mules or other means of trans- 
portation were furnished.” 

In reply to the charge that without payment of yardage 
the miner had to drive crosscuts through pillars 20 to 35 
ft. thick, the commission says that the allegation was not 
proved true. The company pays both yardage and tonnage 
for this work, “although by reason of different conditions 
the rate is not the same in all camps.” 


UNION MEN ARE Not DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 


In regard to. the alleged discrimination against union 
men “and others who have the temerity to ask for justice,” 
the commission declared the company “showed no discrim- 
ination against any employee by reason of his affiliation with 
the United Mine Workers of America or any union or other 
lawful organization; on the contrary the evidence: showed: 
that the company encourages its men to bring their com- 
plaints to the pitboss, superintendent, industrial representa- 
tive: or officers of the company. , 

“Sections 3925 and 3926, Revised Statutes of Colorado, 
1908, provide that: It shall be unlawful for, any. employer 
to prevent any employee joining any lawful union or other 
organization or to coerce any employee by discharging or 


threatening to discharge him on account of his membership 


in any such organization, and provides as a penalty for the 
violation of the act, a fine from $100 to $500 or six months 
to one year imprisonment or both. 

“W. L. Morrisey, deputy state labor commissioner, testi- 
fied, that his department “had. not received a report from 
any employee of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. or from 
any representative of the employees of that company, of 
any discrimination against members of the union or other 
organization. Mr. Morrisey investigated the records of his 
office for the past three years and reported to the commis- 
sion that he failed to find any such coniplaint of discrimina- 
tion., The union is permitted to hold meetings on the com- 


pany property.” 


A Few. Neonssany: WATCHMEN: ARE MAINTAINED 


The commission denies that “gunmen” are employed. The 
company in most camps maintains a night watchman, at 
some the man is armed and at some unarmed. At Berwind 
and Tabasco, adjoining camps, the company has six men 
employed as ‘watchmen, the extra men having been “put on 
at. the request of the Italian miners after the houses of -two 
Italians had been dynamited. The company stores cash all 
miners’ checks and on payday one or two armed men are 
employed to accompany the sine tik from the express office 
to the company stores. 

Only one complaint against the watchmen was reported 
to the commission, the offense alleged being eavesdropping. 
The man making the complaint was told by a representative 
of the employees to whom he made the complaint that if 
charges were brought and substantiated the offending party 
would be removed in two days, but no charge was presented. 
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Though the “Moran” list of grievances—they are here 
so named because they seem to have been evolved: from 
Moran’s inner consciousness and not from the union or its 
members—declared that mine workers were coerced from 
presenting their grievances by threats, intimidation and 
more vicious methods, the commission states that “the 
company offers every opportunity and sasiuaee to its 
employees to present their grievances.” 

It suggests, however, that the employees elect an indus- 
trial representative to present their case, similar to the 
industrial representative of the company, David Griffiths. 
This official would be supplemental to the local representa- 
tives who already meet with the company’s local representa- 
tives under the industrial nopT penta Live plan. 


TONNAGE Rate Pap Is Nor A BREACH OF. FAITH 


The Moran list of complaints declared that the change in 
the basic tonnage rate of Fremont County from 90c. to 80c. 
was a breach of faith. The company denied that this was 
a fact and declared, that contrary to what had been alleged, 
no, promise had been made to pay on the 90c. basis when the 
mine was closed by a strike in 1914. The miners petitioned 
for a reopening of the mines and the company claimed that 
it could not operate at the higher rate of 90c. The miners 
declare that their representatives reported to their meeting 
that the company would reinstate the 90c. rate when condi- 
tions again became normal. The company claims that if 
reinstated the rate would permit the Fremont County 
miners to earn more than the miners in other counties of 
the state. 

The-Moran schedule set forth that the company had re- 
fused to check off-on behalf of the Red Cross 1 per cent. 
from all mine workers. The company replied that the re- 
quest for this check off was only made in one mine village 
—Sopris—and that there it was made by the president and 
secretary of the local union and a few other men. As no 
one had signed for these deductions the company did not 
make the collection, but recommended that the contribution 
be made, the wives and daughters serving as collectors for 
the fund. 

As for the payment for cross-bars end extra timbennes 
the commission says that the law required this work on the 
part of the miner and it was paid for in and as part of 
the mining cost. The Starkville mine made the most com- 
plaint, but, at that mine, there were countervailing ad- 
vantages in mining. The company pays for retimbering, 
howeypy, 


Do Not LIKE COMPANY’S EXCLUSION OF OLD MEN 


The complainants objected to the establishment of an age 
limit on new employees. .The company will not receive men 
over 45 years old.into its employ, because at the age of 65, 
men with a service record of 20 years are’ retired on a 
pension. of not less than $20 a month.. The commission 
affirms the company’s right to employ whomsoever it pleases. 

The. commission refused to demand a uniform rate for 
brushing because conditions vary. 
brushing is done by company men. ‘The complaint about 
the mining laws being disobeyed was rot sustained. James 
Dalrymple, the state coal-mine inspector, testified that ‘he 
inspected the mines every 90 days and some every 60 days 
and stated that he had received no ELSIE SES regarding the 
condition of the mines. 

- The rest of the complaints and the other decisions ye the 


comMIssiOn will be published next week. 


Honor Roll fot Davie Miners ; 


The Davis Coal and Coke Co., which mines coal near the 
line between Maryland and West Virginia, in and near the 
northeast corner of the latter state, has» started: an. honor 
roll im which is listed all miners making over $175 a:month. 
This roll is divided into two parts, the first-class division 
containing those who make over $200 a month. In October 
there were 50 men less one who qualified for the honor roll 
first class and 94 who were in the second class. That is a 
wonderful record. 


In some mines this © 


~~ 
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Courtesy of C. F. & I. Bulletin 
SOME OF THE HOUSES AND HAPPY SURROUNDINGS OF COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CO. EMPLOYEES 


On left, from top to bottom: Home of Fred Barfoot, Rouse; home of A. L. Wahlmire, -Walsen; home of O. E. Anderson, Morley ; 
garden of S. Matsushigi, Sunrise. On right, from top to bottom: home. of Antonio Rossetti; home of William Preston, Pueblo; 
lawn and garden of W. F. Urfer, Primero; home of John Fatur, Frederick. 
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HE debate on piece work at the recent meeting 
of the Coal Mining Institute of America was an 
excellent illustration of the manner in which men will 
misapprehend one another and find matter for debate, 
when if they only understood each other they would 
find fifty reasons for concurrence to one for difference. 


x * x 


Given our present systems of hand labor, surely 
piece work is the solution of our difficulties, so far 
as one can be found; but, on the other hand, given 
a possibility of an increase in the machine work of 
a mine, then there is a strong argument for the more 
flexible day labor, because the worker by the day will 
not feel his wage menaced by any changes which may 
be proposed and will give the new plan a fair chance 
of success. 


* * 


The worker realizes when working on a day-labor 
basis that the experiment is not taken at his risk. If 
it fails, the company loses, not he. On the other hand, 
the operator who is disposed to try the experiment 
realizes that if he makes a success he will receive the 
major part of the profit, and he is willing to take a 
chance and make the investment which the new scheme 
demands. He is ready to keep on trying new schemes 
as fast as the first modifications prove profitable to 
him. 


The men who declared at the institute meeting that 
the day worker would not work industriously might 
well have been told that given favorable conditions, 
involving little physical labor, men have been known to 
do so much work that, even since the war began, they 
have been haled into court, fined and forbidden to 
engage in their industrial pursuit any longer. These 
men were chauffeurs. Their work was simply to guide 
a machine along the streets and throw the power on 
and off. There was no reason for them to slacken in 
their work. In fact, it was so congenial that they 
labored too industriously at it and fell into the clutches 
of the law. 


* * 


ERHAPS plants will never be installed underground 

that have all the lure of a high-powered automobile. 
But it shows how machinery can and does remove the 
drudgery of labor. No jinricksha coolie or roller-chair 
operative would be liable to violate speed rules. Given 
a condition, similar to that which seems to have been 
set up permanently in the mines, by which the owner 
of the jinricksha or roller chair would have to pay 
an equal amount per mile to the operative whether 
these carriages were propelled by muscle or by power, 
slowly or at speed, then where would there be any dis- 
position for the owner of such vehicles to make a change 
at his own charges? But with day labor the effect of 
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the change on the operative would not arise and the 
owner of the carriages would know that the power he 
was installing would work longer and at greater in- 
tensity than could be expected of the individual, and 
he would realize that the advantage justified the ex- 
penditure. 

* %* * 


No one proposes that the operator should install 
day labor at the ordinary mine where no new ma- 
chinery or methods are to be introduced. It is only 
when the operator intends to revolutionize methods 
by introducing newfangled machinery that he should 
go definitely onto the day-labor plan. Unfortunately, 
he too often is so anxious to get to the piece-work 
basis that the operative is positively afraid to do his 
best at the day-work plan for fear of an inordinate desire 
on the part of the operator to use the endeavors of 
the day worker as a reason for the establishment of 
what might prove an inadequate piece-work scale. 


* % % 


Thee day worker sees piece work so closely impending 
that he is animated by a desire to slacken his efforts, 
and to be fair to him he is not altogether unjustified, 
for when the experiment is tried the operator or the 
machinery company supplies extra help to see that the 
wheels run smoothly; extra care is taken to see that 
mine cars are supplied promptly; reports are being 
made at short intervals to the president of the company ; 
the needs of the rest of the mine are subordinated to 
that section where the new machinery is installed; it 
is given plenty of power; it has first draft on all avail- 
able supplies; in fact, on every hand the operator is 
being stimulated by the day wage and he is animated 
always with a desire to make a good showing to his 


employees. 
* * %* 


But when the piece-work scale is established the 
operator loses interest. The machinery is not so care- 
fully kept in repair, the experts of the manufacturing | 
company leave, the car supply is slow, the voltage drops; 
the system slackens, interest ceases, reports are less 
frequent, supplies are not furnished promptly; the 
operator has no recompense any more for any help he 
may extend to the operative except an indirect one, a 
recompense that he and his immediate subordinates 
are somewhat slow to recognize. 


% % 


Of course, larger tonnage increases his profits a 
little and lightens the burden of overhead. Of course, 
mine workers who make a larger income are a little 
better pleased—not much perhaps—and that lightens 
the labor of operating. And then it is true that he 
can get men when other mines cannot. But this is 
not a sufficiently direct profit, and the operator or at 
least the mine foreman cannot see the importance of 
securing it. 
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For this reason, whenever a radical change in meth- 
ods is adopted lightening labor considerably, good men 
should be chosen; they should be paid a good day wage; 
they should be closely supervised; every chance to get 
a good output should be provided, and it should be 
clearly understood that a basis for piece work is not 
sought, that.a day-labor status is established as a final- 
ity, that as soon as the new plan succeeds more plans 
will be tried still further organizing operation and 
still further lightening the labor of production. 


%* * % 


When a new dump or a new locomotive is introduced 
no one is afraid to help it do its level best, because 
everyone knows that day work is permanently estab- 
lished in reference to dumping and hauling, and there 
is no need to “stall.” The trouble with the locomo- 
tive drivers is not that they will not do enough. It 
is that they try to do too much. They are apt to pick 
up trips which are too large; they are prone to take 
risks in backing up and in coupling. Their faults are 
likely to be the faults of the chauffeurs rather than 
those of the jinricksha or roller-chair man. 


ANY states are confronted with the demand for a 

minimum wage. It will probably come in Eastern 
states after awhile. If you have to pay a minimum wage, 
you may as well pay a day wage to everyone, otherwise 
it is “heads I win, tails you lose.” A good employee 
makes large money and a poor one gets a man’s wage 
anyway. In fact the minimum wage inevitably drives 
out piece work—everyone gets the minimum wage after 
a while. 

* * * 

Where there is a minimum wage, it tends to be the 
only wage paid, driving to the wall both piece work 
and such wage scales as have been graduated to suit 
ability and industry. It is the piece-work system which 
is giving the minimum wage its great appeal. In England 
it was the so-called “abnormal place” and the abnormal 
man who couldn’t or wouldn’t make a living that intro- 
duced into mining the minimum wage. 


Because abnormal places and the abnormality of the 
men do not affect the earnings of day laborers, the 
introduction of day labor would serve, perhaps, to stave 
off minimum-wage legislation and at the same time 
enable the industry to progress. In fact, the minimum 
wage by compelling the introduction of a day-labor scale 
might force the operator into codperation with the em- 
ployee and make him realize the advantage of “mechan- 
izing’ the mines. 


New Merits in Miserliness 


PEAKING before “The Academy of Political Sci- 
Siew Basil B. Blackett, of the British Treasury, 
advocated a reduction in the purchase of the goods and 
services of others, the economy being practiced not 
so. much for the purpose of securing money for the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds as with the idea of limiting 
the manufacture of unnecessary goods, thus saving raw 
material and labor for the service of the war. The 
metals and other materials used for the manufacture of 
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nonessentials and the labor expended in preparing then 
for market and in transporting and distributing them 
is what we desire to save. As was said by Dwight 
W. Morrow, director of the War Savings Committee 
for the State of New Jersey, saving is worth while 
even if the money saved is buried in the ground or 
thrown into the sea. It is well to be saving and nig- 
gardly in the purchase of goods and services even if 
the money thus secured is not given to the Government 
or invested in a worth-while industry. 

It is true that we might buy without much harm all 
the nonessentials made up to date, provided that it did 
not encourage other nonessentials to be made. We might 
pay all manner of unreasonable figures for them without 
harm, provided no one was encouraged to produce more. 
Unfortunately, when people can sell what they make 
at a good figure, they are in a feverish haste to replace 
what they have sold. Therefore, it is well to be ex- 
tremely careful in such purchases so as to reduce the 
unnecessary waste of goods and a needless use of serv- 
ices. There are so many goods and services which 
must be expended for the war and for the barest living 
and development that nothing will remain for less es- 
sential purposes. We can fill all lesser needs after the 
war. We should render no services, free or paid, that 
may be adjudged as nonessential to the direct or in- 
direct prosecution of the war. The essential matter is 
not what we pay for goods or services, but how essen- 
tial they are for our actual livelihood or for the opera- 
tion of an essentially war-worthy enterprise. 

We shall before long realize that the selling of stocks 
and bonds merely to obtain Liberty Loan money is not 
worth while, that expenditures in aid of the railroads 
are as useful as purchases of Liberty Bonds if expended 
on equipment or other means for the rapid increase of 
capacity, that bond issues of municipalities for improve- 
ments should only exceptionally be purchased, that for 
the most part hotels and stores should not be built 
nor should funds be collected to build permanent struc- 
tures in France or in Palestine, as in contemplation. 
Temporary buildings are good enough for soldiers and 
Government employees, and they are good enough for 
civilians if warm, clean, safe and sanitary. 

Miserliness has taken on a new merit. At worst it 
was not a long way from a virtue when practiced on 
oneself and not on others. It is alien to our natures, 
but for a while at least we have to submit to it or 
find ourselves worsted in the war. 


“They Are Waiting for Your Coal” 


HE reader will note on page 1082 of this issue a 

bulletin relative to the coal shortage entitled “They 
Are Waiting for Your Coal.” It urges the mine worker 
to continue his efforts to supply the great need of the 
hour. Some mines, unfortunately, are now without cars 
and the men cannot assist in the work of replenishing 
the coal scuttle and the factory. Even the men in these 
mines do well to realize, however, the severity of the sit- 
uation in manufacturing centers. It will make them 
ready to do their part as far as opportunity is granted 
them. We urge every operator to clip this bulletin and 
post it. Let us know if you appreciate this service. If 
you do, it is our purpose to extend it. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
BY) Ay L.” HoStTRESr 


Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OPERATOR’S LIABILITY FOR PUNITIVE DAMAGES—When a 
coal-mining company’s negligence in permitting a mine roof 
to remain in a defective and dangerous condition is of 
gross or wanton character, an employee injured in conse- 
quence may be awarded punitive as well as compensatory 
damages. And, where such negligence exists, an employee 
is not to be precluded from recovering damages because 
he remained at work with knowledge of attending dangers. 
When an employing operator has notice of defective con- 
ditions through his proper representatives, omission of an 
injured man to give notice on his previous discovery of such 
conditions does not prevent his recovering damages for re- 
sulting injury. (Alabama Supreme Court, Bradford vs. 
Clinton Mining Co., 76 Southern Reporter, 74.) 


CorRuPpT PRACTICE AMONG MINE FoREMEN—The Penn- 
sylvania law which makes it a misdemeanor for a mine fore- 
man to receive or solicit money, or any other valuable 
consideration, from any of “his” employees, for the purpose 
of procuring employment, is to be liberally interpreted to 
give effect to the legislative intent to strike down an intol- 
erable practice, enforced by unscrupulous persons desiring 
to profit at the expense of those dependent on their grace 
for daily wages. So interpreted, the law makes itpan 
offense for a mine foreman to receive money from a miner 
employed by the same coal company as the foreman, as a 
consideration for continuing the miner’s employment, not 
limiting the statutory offense to dealing between a foreman 
and his own employees. (Commonwealth vs. Jones, 64 
Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports, 385.) 


MINER’S AND OPERATOR’S DUTIES StTaTED—Since mining 
operations naturally involve changing conditions in the 
miner’s place of work, affecting his safety, it is ordinarily 
his duty to take precautions to make his working place 
safe, subject to the operator’s duty to provide props, etc., 
on request. The miner must exercise a reasonable degree 
of diligence to keep himself advised concerning blasting 
operations carried on in the vicinity in which he works, but 
he is not bound to guard against possible negligence of his 
employer in rendering the place additionally insecure with- 
out reasonable warning to him. Where a miner was de- 
formed, paralyzed and rendered helpless by an accident 
attributable to his employer’s negligence, a verdict for 
$30,000 in his favor cannot be regarded as excessive, espe- 
cially where the employee was only 26 years old when in- 
jured. (Arkansas Supreme Court, Central Coal and Coke 
Co. vs. Graham, 196 Southwestern Reporter, 940.) 


OKLAHOMA MINE-Sarety LAw—“For the better protec- 
tion of the health and lives of men engaged in the obviously 
dangerous work of mining coal, the people of this state, by 
statute both remedial and penal, have seen proper to pre- 
scribe certain regulations and conditions under which a 
mine may be lawfully operated, one of which conditions is 
that ‘all working places shall be kept clear of standing 
gas.’ The standard of duty thus defined and imposed upon 
the owner of a mine in all circumstances is made the 
criterion of his care for the safety of his employees in the 
operation thereof; his obligation to meet all the statutory 
requirements is imperative; and neglect so to do, if result- 
ing in injury to another, will, in the absence of contrib- 
utory negligence, render him pecuniarily liable.” (Okla- 
homa Supreme Court, McAlester-Edwards Coal’ Co. vs. 
Hoffar, 166 Pacific Reporter, 740.) 


AGREEMENT FOR SUSPENSION OF ROYALTY PAYMENTS— 
Under the following paragraph of a coal-mining lease, pay- 
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ment of minimum royalties was suspended during shutdowns 
of the rrine cue to inability to secure railway cars to move 
the mined product, but not by cessation of cperations re- 
sulting from machinery troubles or poor market conditions: 
“Tt is agreed by the parties hereto that during strikes ard 
other unavoidable casualties over which the second parties 
have no control, then no royalties are to become due and 
payable for the time the parties of the second part may 
close down their mines for said causes, except on coal actu- 
ally mined and shipped, and the yearly minimum as pro- 
vided for in paragraph three of this lease is to be reduced 
proportionately—that is, in proportion that tl:e number of 
days which said mines are so suspended bears to the entire 
number of days in the entire year in which the suspension 
{occurs?], Sundays and_ holidays excepted.” (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Bennett vs. Howard, 195 Southwestern 
Reporter, 116.) 


AGREEMENTS RESTRICTING COMPETITION—Defendant, in 
selling an established retail coal business in Philadelphia, 
agreed with his successor that he would not, for a period of 
two years within the city, nor for a period of five years 
within two miles of his old location in Germantown, “be- 
come directly or indirectly engaged in or connected with 
any retail coal business or undertaking similar to that 
heretofore conducted by him, . . . either individually 
or as a member of any firm or partnership, or as an officer, 
director, manager, stockholder or employee, or any other 
capacity, other than in any one of said capacities” for his 
successor. Under this contract, it is held by the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court that where defendant, three years 
after entering into the contract, established a new coal 
business in Philadelphia, although outside the two-mile 
radius, he was subject to be enjoined against soliciting or- 
ders for fuel within such radius within the five-year period 
mentioned in the contract. (Richards vs. Shipley, 101 At- 
lantic Reporter, 456.) The court said: “The defendant 
cannot be restrained from establishing a coalyard, after 
the term of two years, beyond the territorial limits set 
forth in the agreement, but the soliciting of business, the 
selline and delivery of coal to customers within the terri- 
torial limits, is carrying on business and a breach of the 
contract.” 

OPERATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY CONCERNING MINE INSPz=s- 
TION; EMPLOYMENT OF PHyYSICIANS—Where suppori:ng 
timbers in a mine entry have been blown away, exposing 
lime seams the disintegration of which obviously expose the 
roof to fall, the mine owner owes a duty to employees en- 
gaged in work at the place to make inspections of the roof 
as frequently as necessary to avoid accidents. A miner 
must inspect and timber his own room, but has no such duty 
concerning the entries, although bound to exercise a reason- 
able degree of care for his own safety at all times and 
places. In an action for injury to a miner in an accident 
rendering him unconscious, he is entitled to reimbursement 
against the value of the services of a physician employed 
by a coemployee to attend him. (lowa Supreme Court, 
Ahlson vs. High Bridge Coal Co., 163 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 219.) 


ABANDONMENT OF LEASE—A mining lease which requires 
the lessee to commence operations within one year is deemed 
to have been abandoned where no development work has been 
done after a lapse of ten years. (Arkansas Supreme Court, 
Mansfield Gas Co. vs. Parkhill, 169 Southwestern Reporter, 
957.) 

OWNERSHIP OF RoYALTIES—Where the right to royalties 
under coal mining is in dispute between adjoining land 
owners, the lessee liable for the royalties is entitled to pay 
the same into court to abide settlement of the dispute. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Scott vs. Daniels, 169 South- 
western Reporter, 830.) 


December 22, 1917 
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Women in Industry 


Letter No. 1—I was somewhat surprised when read- 
ing the article on this subject, Coal Age, Nov. 24, p. 
888, to note the suggestion that, in the opinion of. the 
writer, “there is no valid reason why women could not 
be employed in the mines as pickers, checkweighers, 
dumpers, oilers, loaders and trimmers, sweepers and 
laborers around the shops, warehouse keepers, oilhouse 
keepers, explosives distributors, signalers, locomotive 
runners and trappers.” 

While some of the positions mentioned here, such 
as checkweighers, warehouse keepers and distributors 
of explosives, might be filled by women, in the stress 
of war times, other positions such as pickers, dumpers, 
oilers, loaders and trimmers, locomotive runners and 
trappers are not such as could be recommended to be 
filled by women. The work to be performed in these 
last-named positions is generally too arduous, danger- 
ous and dirty to be adapted to women workers. 

There is no question but large numbers of women 
clerks can be employed in stores, offices and warehouses 
to fill the places of men who have answered the call 
of their government. There is no doubt but this work 
would be performed by the majority of women gladly, 
as a patriotic service to their country. 

Women must not, however, be made to work as slaves 
in positions that are not fitted to their physical con- 
dition and ability. The work of women in Great 
Britain, made necessary by the war, while a noble one, 
cannot be considered as one that must be adopted in 
full in this country, at the present time. 

Woman’s natural place is in the home, and we cannot 
but. hope that conditions in this country will not demand 
her services in positions for which she is less adapted. 

Rawdon, Que., Canada. C. McMANIMAN. 


Miners and the War 


Letter No. 4—America is at war. Whoever does not 
realize it should acquaint himself at once with the 
fact. Looking over the coal fields, we observe a goodly 
number of young men who have volunteered for serv- 
ice, while a still larger number are enrolled under.the 
draft law. To the careful observer, it would appear 
that the remainder of our mining population are striv- 
ing to grab all the “big money” they can get by reason 
of the situation. 

In the present crisis, men are supposed to be asking 
themselves the question, “What am I doing to help win 
the war?” Is it not true that, in the majority of cases, 
the answer to this question must be “Nothing.” After 
working many years in mines, I have never yet seen a 
time when miners were able to make anywhere near the 
amount of money that they are drawing at present, and 
yet many of them are dissatisfied. 

Only a day or two ago, on going into a man’s place 
whose last pay envelope contained $100, the result of 
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two weeks’ work, I asked him how he was making out 
this time. His reply was, “I want $200 next pay.” Let 
me ask, Is it not true that the same spirit is animating 
the most of us at this time? 

I was much impressed by the reading of the Fore- 
word, Coal Age, Nov. 24, entitled “Is This My Boy?” 
It was fine; but I wondered how many men, outside of 
a few mine officials, would read and apply the truth 
imparted to their own actions. But, unless this is done 
and we live up to that standard and pass it on to the 
other fellow, the time spent in reading the article will 
be wasted. 

As mine foremen, each day, we move in and out among 
the men working in the mine and urge them to load all 
the coal they can. We warn them that the “penalty 
clause,” which imposes a fine of $1 a day on a man who 
fails to work when he is able, will be enforced. But, 
do we explain to them what was and is the idea of that 
clause? 

Let us remember that no man likes to think that he 
is compelled to work every day or pay a forfeit. Explain 
to them that the Government does not want the dollar, 
but is in urgent need of coal to win the war. Any man 
who is loyal will then come to work each day with the 
feeling that he is doing his bit to win the greatest war 
the world has even known. 


THE ARGUMENT THAT WENT HOME 


A short time ago, I made it my business to ask every 
Italian miner in the mine what he thought of the pen- 
alty clause. With one exception, they all replied that 
it was “no good.” Getting a number of them together, 
I illustrated the situation to them, by drawing two lines 
on the floor of the entry with a stick. I explained that 
one of these lines separated the Germans from the 
Italian armies, whom they were fighting, while back 
here on the other line were the numbers of Italian 
miners, in this country, having good work, lots of money 
and plenty to eat. 

Continuing my story, I made it plain to them that 
it was every man’s duty to mine all the coal he could, 
so as to keep the factories going and supply the guns 
and ammunition needed by their brothers, who were 
fighting and being killed at the front. I explained, 
further, how much coal was required by the trains and 
ships for transporting these supplies to the field of 
battle, and concluded by saying, “Yet you fellows claim 
that the penalty clause, which is intended to make every 
man do pis best, is ‘no good.’”’ Was not that far better 
than telling those men that they would lose a dollar if 
they were idle a day? 

My belief is that every mine foreman exerts a great 
influence over his men, for good or bad. His duty in 
regard to the war is not confined to the purchase of 
Liberty bonds, which net him 4 per cent. interest on his 
investment. If the war is to be won, as has been said, 
“by coal,” it is clear that there is a terrible responsi- 
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bility resting on the miner and all connected with the 
coal-mining industry. 

Attention has been drawn, in Coal Age, to the em- 
ployment of women to take the place of men called to 
the colors, and this has been done, in numerous in- 
stances, by the railroads throughout the country. In 
my opinion, it is a highly commendable move, for there 
are, in all industries, many kinds of work that can be 
performed equally well by loyal women. 

England has trained and equipped an army of 5,000,- 
000 men out of a population of 45,000,000 and employs 
over 1,000,000 women in positions formerly occupied 
by men. At present, in our own great land, with a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000,000, we are sending 1,000,000 
men to the front, and should we regard this as a drain 
on our ample resources? 

Let me suggest in closing that if all mine officials and 
miners who read these articles in Coal Age would en- 
deavor to prove by their actions that they are in earnest, 
and try to pass the same feeling on to the other fellow, 
the work of Coal Age will not be in vain. If the war 
must be won with coal, it is high time that mining men 
of all classes realized that fact. We will then know 
where we stand. It is no time for strikes and lockouts, 
but every man must put his shoulder to the wheel, re- 
membering it is the miner who stands behind the gun. 

Heilwood, Penn. THOMAS HOGARTH. 


Justice in the Increase of Wages 


Letter No. 1—The Fuel Administrator’s recent grant- 
ing of a wage increase to coal miners works an injustice 
that is keenly felt as being unfair to the salaried men 
employed in the same industry. It is a fact to which 
attention should be drawn, if for no other reason than 
that of extending equal justice to a comparatively small 
class of salaried employees who are overworked by rea- 
son of the same conditions that have forced the granting 
of the increase in pay to miners. 

By the salaried men employed by coal companies, I 
refer to superintendents, engineers, electricians, mine 
foremen, assistant foremen, firebosses, office clerks and 
timekeepers. These men are mostly paid monthly sal- 
aries, ranging from $75 or $80 to $250 per month. 


INJUSTICE TO SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


The salaried force of a mine putting out a compara- 
tively small tonnage of coal is composed, quite gen- 
erally, of either college-trained or self-made men who 
have spent years of labor and study in securing a costly 
education that has made their experience and ability 
valuable to the company that employs them. Compared 
with the average miner, workers of this class are re- 
ceiving a less rate of compensation for their services, 
while the miner, with no training other than that gained 
in the pursuit of his daily toil, is continually in receipt 
of advances in his wages, by reason of the fact, that he 
belongs to a labor organization and is willing to strike 
if his demands do not receive attention. : 

A boy of 16 can go into the mine and, in a few short 
years, be earning from $6 to $8 and $10 a day, working 
only 8 hours digging and loading coal. His time outside 
of the mine is his own, which he can devote to any pur- 
pose he desires, while the time of the salaried man be- 
longs wholly to his employer. From 6 o’clock in the 
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morning until he reaches his bed at night, the salaried 
man is subject to the demands of the office and the mine. 

It may be true, in a few instances, that the salaried 
employees of coal companies have been given a slight 
raise, supposed to be equal to that of ‘the advance in 
wages accorded the miner. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that there is a great disparity between the amount 
of money a good miner can earn and the salary paid to 
the man who is officially his superior. To say the least, 
it is embarrassing when necessary instructions and 
orders must be given to a man who makes twice as much 
money as his boss, in less time, and incurs less responsi- 
bility for his work. 


How INCREASED WAGES ARE SPENT 


There is, besides, another phase of the subject that 
is of interest. As a class, salaried men, by education 
and training, move in a different society, are subject to 
greater expenses, and seldom squander their money in 
the manner that is so frequently observed among min- 
ers drawing “big pay,” of which their wives delight to 
boast and which they are anxious to display in many 
ways. 

As an instance, allow me to cite the case of my wash- 
erwoman, who, last week, told me proudly that her 
husband made $147.50 in 10 days, digging coal, but 
added, “We just never have nothing though.” Know- 
ing they had but one child, I failed to understand her 
statement that they “had nothing,’ until I saw her 
husband, only last night, spend $5 in an endeavor to win 
a diamond ring on a “punch board.” He then purchased 
an entire bunch of bananas and treated the boys. An- 
other miner spent $27 on the punch board the same 
night; yet the expenditures of these two men excited no 
comment, being nothing unusual in this district where 
the miners make good money, earning from $6 to $15 
a day. Their motto seems to be, “Come easy, go easy.” 


CONSERVATION VS. EXTRAVAGANCE OF MINERS 


Without mentioning other instances of unwise ex- 
penditures and the extravagance of miners’ wives, let 
me say that the call for conservation, not only of food 
but of all living necessities, does not appear to be sup- 
ported in this act of the Fuel Administrator in grant- 
ing the increased wages demanded by the miners when 
the money thus given to them is spent, for the most 
part, in more extravagant ways of living. | 

Observation proves that the majority of salaried em- 
ployees can be depended upon to act in the best interests 
of their employers. 
the purpose of demanding their rights and increase of 
pay, but are loyally striving to do their utmost in the 
hour of their country’s greatest need. Simple justice 
would demand some recognition of their loyalty to the 
cause at the hands of the Government. 

Everyone, I am sure, will agree with Mr. Garfield in 
his contention that the conditions under which we are 
living at present are unusual, and that miners’ wages 
are freely acknowledged to be abnormally high. Yet, let 
me ask, Why should not the payments made to salaried 
men receive the same attention, to the end that justice 
might be done to all and no unfairness shown? Is not 
the arm of the Government sufficiently strong to resist 
an unjust demand on the part of laborers in any branch 
of its industries? 


These men are not organized for 
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In closing, it is but right to say that the miners, as 
a class, are favored in many ways that do not reach the 
salaried employees. of large companies. The compensa- 
tion laws of most coal-mining states provide that if a 
man is hurt he must not only receive the best atten- 
tion by a competent physician, at the expense of the 
company, but must also be compensated for the time lost 
from work. The law requires that, in case of a fatal 
accident, the man’s wife and family be amply pro- 
vided for. 

Indeed, at the present time, the condition of the coal 
miner is not a downtrodden one, as is often made to ap- 
pear. But, if the man is not shiftless, careless and in- 
different, he is able to attain to a more comfortable mode 
of living than the average salaried man employed by the 
same company. This is a matter that should receive 
careful attention and recognition, in the name of justice 
to loyal workers. EQuITY. 

, W. Va. 





Men in Blind Alleys 


Letter No. 1—I have often seen and talked with men 
much older than myself who, in my humble opinion, 
were well fitted to hold higher and more responsible 
positions than those they were filling at the time. 

Inquiry as to the reason why they did not aspire to 
a higher position than the one held elicited such replies 
as, “I would not be bothered,” or “There is too much 
red tape attached to that job”; or the man in question 
admitted that he had not the “pull.” 

In many of these cases, the company was well satis- 
fied to hold these men in the positions they occupied, 
believing that they were better fitted for the work in 
their charge and knowing that a change would necessi- 
tate their breaking in a new man who might not give 
the same satisfaction. 

To say that a man in such a position is in a “blind 
alley,” expresses the situation better than can be de- 
scribed in any other words. For example, take the mine 
foreman or fireboss who is chained to his particular 
duties in such a manner that he has come to feel that 
he is not fitted for doing anything else. Is it any won- 
der that, in time, such an one loses confidence in his own 
ability, and shows no initiative that would recommend 
him for anything higher? He may even come to that 
point where he feels he must submit his plans, in re- 
gard to some simple operation, to the superintendent 
for his approval, before putting them into execution. 


THE MAN WHo “EATS HUMBLE PIE” 


When a man, in this manner, is compelled to “eat 
humble pie,” as the saying goes, his employer need not 
be surprised if he quits his place for a job where he 
will receive greater encouragement and where the com- 
pany is more progressive and every worker shows an 
ambition to develop the best that is in him. 

Such will be the result if the man is worth while. 
He will not submit to working, for any length of time, 
in a blind alley. The company that does not realize this 
will lose many of its best men, for no other reason 
than that the men were not given an opportunity to 
rise and develop their capacities for getting results. 

Reference is made, in the Foreword, to the principle 
that, it is claimed, controls every business ; namely, “The 
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survival of the fittest.”” Let me say that this does not 
always apply in the case of a single operation. I have 
known men who were well fitted to fill different posi- 
tions within their reach, but who have been sidestepped 
to allow some relative or friend of the superintendent or 
manager to take the place. It may be a brother in the 
lodge, or a member of the same church or other society 
to which the manager belongs, and who is favored for 
no other reason, as the results soon show. 


Move YouR MEN OUT OF “BLIND ALLEYS” 


The man thus left in a blind alley is quickly disheart 
ened. It is galling to him to receive his orders from 
one who is inferior to himself, in respect to his prac- 
tical ability, as is frequently shown by the orders the 
newly appointed official gives for the performance of 
work. 

The advice given at the close of the Foreword of 
Nov. 10 urges every employer to move his men out of 
these “blind alleys,” which is sound advice. Get the 
best out of your men that there is in them. When a 
man does not come up to expectations it is evident that 
he is not fitted for the work in his charge. Either put 
him in another place where he can perform his work 
with satisfaction or turn him loose and get somebody 
else in his place. Never permit friendship to override 
justice, but give the job to the man who can get results. 

Clinton, Ind. TIMOTHY GOLDON. 


Examination of a Mine 


Letter No. 1—Having been a fireboss for a number of 
years, I would like to explain, in detail, the manner in 
which a fireboss should perform his duties. The answer 
given in Coal Age, Dec. 1, p. 947, while replying to the 
question asked, does not give in detail the many things 
to which a fireboss should give attention from the time 
he reaches the mine in the morning until he goes home 
in the afternoon. 

The first duty of the fireboss on arriving at the mine 
is to examine his lamp closely to see that it is in good 
working order. After lighting his lamp, he should 
proceed to see that the fan is running at its regular 
speed and that the hoisting engineer is at his post. 


TuHE FIREBOSS ENTERS THE MINE 


Having signed the bulletin board and turning it to 
mark “Danger,” he descends the shaft. On reaching 
the shaft bottom, he takes notice of the volume of air 
passing and observes the division doors between the 
main intake and return airways to see that they are in 
good order and closed. 

Starting on the examination of the mine, the fire- 
boss travels the intake airway, examining the condi- 
tion of the roof and timbers as he goes, and making 
note of any repairs or other work that may be needed 
along the road. He must examine all doors that he 
passes on his way into the mine, to see that they are 
in good condition and closed. 

Traveling thus with the air current, and having ar- 
rived at the first working place, he must examine the 
roof carefully, sounding it to see that it is safe. In the 
same manner he must examine the coal face and make a 
careful test for gas. He must ascertain that the place 
is free from any accumulation of marsh gas or black- 
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damp and has a sufficient supply of timber on hand. 
Having done this, he marks the date and his initials on 
the face of the coal. In the same manner, he must ex- 
amine each working place in order, until he has com- 
pleted the examination of all the places in his: district. 

Should the fireboss find any working place in a 
dangerous condition, he must fence off all entrances to 
the place, putting a suitable danger signal at each en- 
trance. Should he discover gas in small quantity, he 
must endeavor to remove it by extending the brattice 
so that the air current will sweep away the gas. Should 
there be a considerable body of the gas lodged in a place, 
the fireboss must bar the entrances to this and all other 
places on the outby of the current, so as to prevent men 
from entering that portion of the workings. 


REPORTING THE EXAMINATION 


Having completed his rounds, the fireboss returns to 
the surface, again signs the bulletin board and turns it 
to indicate that everything is safe for work. He then 
proceeds to the mine foreman’s office to make his re- 
port, which he enters in the book kept for that purpose. 
In this report, he must describe and locate whatever 
dangers he may have found in the mine. He should 
consult freely with the mine foreman in respect to the 
condition of the mine. 

When the fireboss has had his breakfast, he returns to 
the mine and makes a more careful examination of the 
air-courses and. working places in his district, giving 
such instructions to the men as may be needed. This 
will complete his duties for the day. Twice each month 
he should measure the air at the intake and at the last 
breakthrough in his district, to know that the usual 
amount is in circulation. W. DICKINSON. 

Oak Hill, W. Va. 


Working Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal 


Letter No. 11—Kindly allow me to submit my plan 
of working the Pittsburgh No. 8 coal, referred to by 
i. O. Carney, in his inquiry, Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 509. 
This plan is similar to that submitted by “Mine Fore- 
man,” Oct. 20, p. 689, which, with few modifications 
in respect to width of openings and pillars, I believe 
will give the highest percentage of coal extraction. 

As shown in the accompanying figure, I would drive 
four main entries in the center of the field and develop 
the mine to the right and left of these main headings. 
All headings should be driven 10 ft. wide and the pillars 
between the majn headings should not be less than 60 
{t. wide while those on the cross-headings are 50 ft. 
in width. 

The cross-headings are driven to the right and. left 
of the main headings at distances of 1300 ft. apart. 
Butt headings are then driven off the cross-entries, 300 
ft. apart, and rooms turned off these butts, on 40-ft. 
centers. The rooms are opened 9 ft. wide and driven 
narrow a distance of 10 ft. where they are widened out 
to 18 ft., which makes the room pillars 22 ft. wide. 
All rooms: are, driven a distance of 250 -ft., leaving a 
50-ft. -barrier pillar to protect the next pair of butt 
entries. 

. The. first pair of butt Ate must, he started 350 
tt. from: the. main heading, which provides for a barrier 
pillar 100 ft. in width for the protection of the main 
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headings. The cross-headings, or flats, are likewise 
protected by barrier pillars 50 ft. in width. These 
entries being driven 1300 ft. apart provides for the 
driving of 30 rooms on 40-ft. centers off each pair 
of butts. 


MINE WORKED ON THE RETREATING PLAN 


In the development of the mine, the cross-entries 
are driven to within 250 ft. of the property line, where 
the first pair of butt headings are turned and rooms 
driven to the line. The entire work is carried out on 
the retreating plan. The first rooms are started at 
the head of the butt entries. As quickly as a room is 
driven up to the line, the work of drawing back the 
room pillars is commenced. The butt pillars and stumps 
are withdrawn as quickly as rooms are finished; and, 
as each pair of butt headings is worked out, the pillars 
and stumps are drawn back on the cross-entries. While 
this work is being performed in the butt entries next 
to the property line, another pair of butts is started 
and, in this way, 30 men are kept at work in each pair 
of flats. 

The coal should be mined by shortwall-mining ma- 
chines, having a 6-ft. cutterbar. When a room has 
reached the limit, the work of drawing back the pillar 
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PROPOSED PLAN OF WORKING 


is started at once, by cutting through the 22-ft. pillar 
a width of 18 ft. Three of these 18-ft. cuts are first 
made with the machine, 10 ft. apart. 

After making the third cut through the pillar, in 
this manner, the work of cutting out the 10-ft. stumps 
is started, by making three cuts with the machine, in 
the first stump inby. The 4 ft. of coal thus left affords 
ample protection for the machine when making the last 
cut and must then be removed with.the pick. Each 
of the stumps is removed, in this manner, in turn. The 
same process is repeated until the entire pillar is drawn 
back to the entry. 

Where this system is followed closely, little or no 
trouble is experienced with heaving bottoms or falling 
roofs, and 75 per cent, of the pillar coal is readily 
extracted. JOHN BOHN, 

Snow Shoe, Penn. Mine Foreman. 

[This letter will close the discussion of “Working 
Pittsburgh No. 8 Coal.”—Editor. | 
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Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 14—I have been following with some in- 
terest the many letters in regard to the qualifications 
of mine foremen. In a few instances the writers have 
claimed that many certified men are not competent to 
take charge of mines. While this may be true in cer- 
tain cases, I want to say that the fault lies with the 
examining boards that granted them their certificates. 

In my opinion the present system of examining 
boards in Illinois will compare favorably with any in 
the country. This is not to say, however, that there 
is no room for improvement. However perfect a sys- 
tem may be, there is always room for improvement as 
time goes on and conditions suggest changes for the 
better. 


BoARD MEMBERS SHOULD HOLD CERTIFICATES 


In the first place, it is my belief that all members 
of examining boards should be men who hold certificates 
of competency received in previous examinations. They 
should have a practical mining experience of at least 
20 years and be possessed of a full knowledge of the 
theory and principles of mining coal. The president 
of the board, in particular, should be a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with every branch of the industry 
and holds a state mine inspector’s certificate, besides 
mine foreman and fireboss certificates of competency. 

One important point, in relation to examining boards, 
is that the appointment of the members of the board 
should be entirely free from political influence. My 
opinion is that the president of the board should be 
appointed by the National Government for a life term, 
which would place him outside of politics and make 
him independent in the control of the work performed 
by the board. Under the present system, a change 
of administration in the state and the election of a 
new governor means a change in the personnel of the 
examining board, and this cannot but prove a step 
backward. 


SELECTION OF QUALIFIED MEN AS FOREMEN 


It is a fact worthy of serious consideration that 
the coal industry is surrounded with so many diffi- 
culties that, for the sake of safety in the operation 
of the mines, the work of inspection, which is largely 
affected by examining boards, should not be hampered 
by a change of management. The first principle of 
safety demands that a competent certified mine foreman 
should be placed in charge of every mine. 

One essential requirement of candidates for the posi- 
tion of mine foreman should be a practical underground 
experience of at least 14 years. Candidates should be 
required to produce reliable evidence of the length 
and character of their previous service in mines, In 
the examination, they should be required to show that 
they are familiar with mining in all its branches and 
have a technical knowledge of mine ventilation, methods 
of working, sinking shafts and slopes, hoisting, haul- 
age, installation of electrical appliances and equipment, 
mine surveying, mine gases, first-aid and rescue work, 
and are thoroughly familiar with the mining laws of 
the state. 

The man that passes such an examination is, in my 
opinion, fitted to take charge of a mine, and only such 
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a man would I consider as qualified to hold a foreman’s 

position. To my mind, anyone who is willing to place 

an uncertified man in charge of a mine takes a narrow 

view of the responsibilities of the position, and his 

choice will eventually show his lack of judgment in’ the 

matter. J. M. RODDY. 
Springfield, Ill. 





Letter No. 15—I am much in favor of requiring cer- 
tificates of competency for mine foremen. The man 
who holds a certificate can generally be taken as a man 
who has qualified for the position and is capable of 
managing a mine in accordance with the requirements 
of the state mining law. 

The fact that a man has passed the examination re- 
quired by law, in order to secure a certificate, shows 
that he is not only familiar with the mining law of the 
state, but that he has a good knowledge of practical 
mining and understands the principles and theory of 
mining in its different branches. 

However, I am going to say, plainly, that there are 
many men working in the mine who have no certificates, 
but who are, in my humble opinion, more capable of 
managing a mine than some men whom I have met who 
hold certificates of competency granted by an examin- 
ing board. For this reason, I have learned that the 
certificate is not a true index of a man’s capability. 


MANY QUALIFIED MEN DIGGING COAL 


Because a man is digging coal is no sign that he is in- 
capable of taking care of a mine. Although I hold four 
mining certificates granted in this state, I have always 
found that I can learn much from the men in my charge. 
It has always been my custom to give a man under 
me every chance to show his ability. There is much to 
be learned from another’s experience, though he may 
not be a man who holds a certificate. 

While I believe that a man in the position of mine 
foreman should have a common-school education, know 
how to read and write, and be able to perform the simple 
processes of arithmetic, I do not think it is necessary 
for him to be able to handle the many formulas given 
in textbooks and much less memorize them. If he has 
a high-school education, it will be of great assistance 
to him, no doubt, in gaining an advanced position. 

-_ In coal mining, however, it is necessary to study how 
to produce a good output of coal at a small cost, with 
safety to the men employed. A foreman needs to study 


_the nature of the men in his charge so that he will be 


able to handle them successfully. He must know how 
to use all material and supplies to the best advantage. 
His knowledge of the theory of mining should include 
ventilation and gases, mine drainage, haulage systems 
and methods of working, which are of the greatest im- 
portance to the success of a foreman. 

JOHN Bucey, 


Chambersville, Penn. Mine Foreman. 





One thing that the discussion department of Coal Age 
has accomplished that is of great benefit to all its read- 
ers and to the coal-mining industry, at large, has been 
the bringing forward of the practical ideas of many of 
the humblest workers in the mine, who have been en- 
couraged to present their thoughts, which are then pre- 
pared for publication. Thoughts are most needed. 
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Setting Timber on a Pitch 


There is a question that I would like to see answered 
and discussed in Coal Age, setting forth the opinions 
of mine foremen and practical timbermen and giving 
their experience in the setting of post timber, on a 
fairly steep pitch in a mine. The question I propose is 
the following: 

Assume, for instance, that the place where the timber 
is to be set pitches at a considerable angle, say 20 
or 25 deg. and the roof and bottom of the seam are 
hard and smooth. The coal is hard and must be blasted. 
I would like to ask how must the timber in this place 
be set so as to prevent its being knocked out or dis- 
charged when a shot is fired at the face, at the head 
of the pitch? Also, what kind of timber is it prefer- 
able to use, in this case? The opinions of Coal Age and 
its readers will be greatly appreciated. 


Crawford, Tenn. W. D. HALE. 





Post timbers, on a pitch, should be set to incline 
slightly up the pitch from the normal. Referring to 
the accompanying figure, the line ad is the gravity line 
representing the weight of the overburden. The line ac, 
drawn perpendicular to the 
seam, represents the normal 
pressure due to this weight, 
while the line ab, drawn 
parallel to the seam, repre- 
sents the tendency of the 
roof to slip downward along 
the plane of stratification of 
the measures. 

The line wo is a level line, 
and the angle xoy, which the 
seam makes with the hori- 
zontal, is called the “pitch 
angle.” This angle is equal 
to the angle cad. 

As is well known, in a level 
seam, the pressure of the over- 
burden is vertical or normal to the seam; and the 
timbers resisting this pressure must be set plumb to 
be in line with the pressure. In an incline seam, how- 
ever, post timber must be set to resist both the normal 
pressure and the tendency of the roof to slide downward. 
On this account, the post must be of such length that 
when wedged at the roof it will incline slightly up 
the pitch from the normal. 

The foot of the post is iirst inserted in a shallow 
hole cut in the floor of the seam. Having done this, 
the head of the timber is then raised toward the roof 
end a wedge inserted at that point as shown in the 
figure. This enables the post to be driven tightly to 
its place. 

Being inclined slightly up the pitch, any movement 
of the roof downward tends to tighten the post. On 





the other hand, if the post was set normal in the seam 
the slipping of the roof downward would loosen the 
post and it would fall out. 

There is another point to be considered in this case, 
however, because of the hardness of the roof and floor. 
In setting timber under these conditions, in a flat 
seam, it is customary to taper the post, or to set it 
on a mound of slack or dirt, which will yield and 
prevent the post being broken when it takes the pres- 
sure due to the settlement of the roof following the 
extraction of the coal. Sometimes, reliance is placed 
in a soft thick cap, which is compressed when the post 
takes the pressu_.. 

The same principle must be observed in the setting 
of post timber in an inclined seam where the roof and 
floor are both very hard. Here, however, it is better 
to rely on the compression of a thick cap of fairly 
soft wood than to use a mound of dirt. Or, the foot 
of the post can be tapered somewhat to permit it to 
burr and yield under the pressure of the overburden. 
Hither of these methods for preventing the breaking 
of the post by a strong roof pressure is preferable to 
setting the post. on slack or dirt placed in the foothold, 
on an incline. 

Posts of oak or other hard timber are usually pre- 
ferred on slopes where the timber must have a longer 
life than in rooms or butt headings. In the latter 
piaces softer woods are generally preferred, such as 
pine, hemlock, spruce, etc. Where the roof is hard, 
as in this case, it will not be necessary to set timbers 
so close to the face that there will be danger of their 
being discharged when shots are fired at the face. We 
shall be glad to have this question discussed by prac- 
tical timbermen and others who have had experience 
in pitching seams. 


Effect of Mine Resistance on Speed 
of Ventilating Fan 


At a recent meeting of assistant mine foremen and 
firebosses, here, the following question was submitted 
for discussion and aroused much interest as the opinions 
of those present were about equally divided. Assuming 
a fan connected with a mine is running at a certain 
speed, under a given pressure of steam, will its speed be 
increased or decreased when disconnected from the 
mine, the steam pressure remaining unchanged. The 
question is submitted to Coal Age. 


Farmington, W. Va. H. A. FEATHERS. 


The cutting out of the mine resistance against which 
a fan is operating causes a larger quantity of air to 
flow through the fan; and, as the frictional resistance 
within the fan increases as the square of the quantity, 
there is a greater amount of work absorbed within the 
fan and lost. The result is less power is available for 
turning the fan, which will run a little slower under 
the same steam pressure. 
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British Columbia Examination, 


First-Class, Nov. 13, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Name the gases expressed by the symbols 
C,H, and C,H,, and state with what mine gases may these 
gases combine. 

Ans.—Olefiant gas, sometimes called “ethene” or 
“ethylene,” is expressed by the symbol C,H, The sym- 
bol C,H, is used to express another hydrocarbon gas 
called “ethane.” The question probably intends to ask 
with what mine gases are these two gases generally as- 
sociated. In their occurrence in the mine, they are as- 
sociated with light carbureted hydrogen or methane 
(CH,). They do not combine directly with any of the 
mine gases, except it may be the oxygen of the air, with 
which they form carbon dioxide and water. 

Ques.—In a return airway, the quantity passing is 
135,000 cu.ft. per min. This air contains 3.7 per cent. 
of marsh gas, barometer, 30.3 in. How many cubic feet 
of gas is given off in the mine; and, supposing the 
quantity of air to be increased to 100,000 cu.ft. per min., 
what would then be the percentage of marsh gas in the 
air? 

Ans.—The height of the barometer stated in this ques- 
tion does not enter the solution. The quantity of gas 
given off in the mine is 0.037 & 135,000 == 4995 cu.ft. 
per min. If the quantity of air is now reduced to 100,- 
000 cu.ft. per min., the total quantity of air and gas, 
passing in the return airway, will be 104,995 cu.ft. per 
min. The percentage of gas in this current is (4995 
100) — 104,995 — 4.75 per cent. 

Ques.—What are the principal causes of explosions 
in coal mines, and what precautions and preventive 
measures should be taken to prevent them? 

Ans.—Explosions in mines are chiefly caused by the 
ignition of gas or dust. In gaseous mines, this may oc- 
cur by the careless use of open lamps or defective safety 
lamps; or the improper use of good safety lamps in the 
presence of gas; or by the sparking of electric wires or 
brushes, the blowing of fuses, or from the improper in- 
stallation of electrical equipment. Gas or dust may be 
ignited by the flame of a blast, especially where the 
hole is overcharged, or the shot is improperly laid and 
a blownout or windy shot occurs. 

The measures to be taken to prevent these occurrences 
are the following: Maintain an ample ventilating cur- 
rent and conduct it so as to sweep away any gas that 
weuld otherwise accumulate at the working face, or in 
cavities in the roof or other void places. Inspect the 
mine thoroughly at frequent intervals. Make and en- 
force strict regulations in regard to the blasting of coal 
and rock. All shots should be fired by shotfirers em- 
ployed to inspect, charge and fire all shots after the 
men have left the mine. 

Electricul equipment should be installed by a com- 
petent electrician. In a dusty mine, every precaution 


should be taken to avoid accumulations of dust on the 
roads and in the working places. Where blasting is 
performed, an efficient sprinkling system should be in- 
stalled to sprinkle the roadways, at regular intervals, 
and the working places before shots are fired. Where 
the coal is mined by machines, the mining dirt or “bug 
dust” must be loaded out and not permitted to accumu- 
late at the face. 

Ques.—Describe with sketches what you consider to 
be a good air-crossing. What material would you con- 
sider it best to use in its construction, having in view 
the desirability of rendering it proof against explosions? 

Ans.—Tke accompanying figure shows the method of 
construction of a substantial overcast spanning a haul- 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A CONCRETE AIR BRIDGE 


age road. As indicated in the figure, the entire con- 
struction consists of reinforced concrete. The floor of 
the air bridge is a concrete arch 18 in. thick at the 
crown and reinforced with 40-lb. rails. As shown in the 
cross-section on the right of the figure, the roof of the 
overcast is also a concrete arch reinforced with the 
same weight of T-iron. Although it is practically im- 
possible to build an air bridge that is proof against 
destruction by a mine explosion, the form of construc- 
tion here suggested most nearly meets these require- 
ments. Overcasts are sometimes made by driving a 
separate airway in the roof strata, but it is doubtful if 
this plan is of any advantage in the end. 

Ques.—Are ventilating doors absolutely necessary to 
efficient ventilation, and is there any advantage in re- 
ducing the number of doors in a mine? How would 
you accomplish the reduction? 

Ans.—Ventilating doors are only necessary where the 
development of cross-entries is not sufficient to warrant 
the expense of building overcasts or air bridges. In 
order to ventilate a pair of cross-entries turned off the 
main headings, without the use of doors to deflect the 
air, it is necessary to build an air bridge, by which the 
intake or the return air current circulating in the cross- 
entries can be carried over or under the main airway or 
haulage road. This leaves the haulage road unobstruct- 
ed by any door at that point. Reducing the number of 
doors avoids delay and possible accident in haulage and 
eliminates expense of trapping and repairs. 
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No discontinuance of smokeless coal ship- 
ments to Chicago are being considered, Dr. 
Garfield announced on being informed that 
a report to that effect became current in 
the Windy Ctiy. 

* * * 

Coal on barges at Pittsburgh, awaiting 
» sufficiently high stage of the river to 
allow movement, has been ordered unloaded 


vy Dr. Garfield and made available for 
distribution in Pittsburgh. 
* * * 

Fuel Administrator Garfield has_ tele- 


graphed Governor Cox, of Ohio, who has 
oeen confiscating coal to relieve distress 
in the cities of that state, to ‘‘keep hands 


off.’ The coal situation, said Dr. Garfield, 
will be taken care of by the Federal 
authorities. K ‘ , 


A statement given out by the National 
Coal Association says that the nation is 
without sufficient coal at any point and 
declares that the only possible relief for 
the shortage is an order by the Government 
directing railroads to supply a large number 
of cars to the mines. 

* * * 

The big event of the week in the fuel 
2onservation campaign was the order put- 
ting in effect two ‘‘lightless’” nights each 
week. The plan was put into operation 
by prohibiting power companies from selling 
alectricity for display lighting on Thursday 
and Sunday nights of each week. 

* * * 


Mines in the Kanawha and New River 
fields in West Virginia have resumed oper- 
ation after several days’ shutdown, caused 
by the suspension of the Virginian Power 
Co.’s plant. Members of the engineer corps 
of the army assisted in securing a water- 
supply sufficient to permit of the operation 
of the plant. 

* * 

C. R. Moriarity, of Cleveland, has been 
made a representative of the Fuel Admin- 
istration to exercise such powers as may 
be necessary to discharge efficiently the 
duties of general director of the Coal Ship- 
pers’ Terminal Pool Association. It is pro- 
vided, however, that Mr. Moriarity is to 
work under the direction of the fuel ad- 
ministrators of Ohio and Michigan. 

ok * * 


Constituting a record for any November, 
shipments of anthracite coal last month 
amounted to 6,545,313 tons. THIS. Tsay 
increase of 552,316 tons, compared with 
November, 1916. Shipments for the first 
eleven months of the calendar year, as 
reported by the Anthracite Bureau of In- 
formation, aggregated 71,434,360 tons, 
against 61,793,617 tons for the same time 
last year. 

* * * 

During November there were’ shipped 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals 332,210 
tons of anthracite coal as compared with 
188,070 tons in November of last year, and 
1,885,586 tons of bituminous coal as com- 
pared with 1,021,060 tons in the corre- 
sponding month of 1916. For the eight 
months ending November there were 2,510,- 
458 tons of anthracite and 15,240,969 tons 
of bituminous coal shipped through the 
canals as compared with 2,076,901 tons of 
anthracite and 13,508,955 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal in the corresponding time of 
last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Catasauqua—One of the stacks of the 
Crane Iron Works has been banked for 
lack of coke and will remain idle until 
conditions in the coke market warrant re- 
sumption. The plant of the Thomas Iron 
Co. is also affected by the shortage of fuel. 


Hazleton—Stripping contractors of the 
Lehigh region have under consideration a 
proposal to send their entire plants to 
France, where steam shovels, locomotives, 
car shops, boilers and horses are required. 

Charles Kehoe has received a contract 
from the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. to take 
out the coal from the Jeanesville strip- 
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ping and send it to the breaker. The 
Lehigh Valley had undertaken to do this 
work itself. It will require about two years 
to take out all the coal. 


Shenandoah—For the purpose of stimu- 
lating an inerease in coal production for 
the period of the war and to relieve the 
great scarcity of fuel, the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. officials and employees held the 
first of a series of “get-together” meetings 
on Dec. 138. All the officials of the Schuyl- 
kill and Mahoning region, including Thomas 
Thomas, general mining superintendent, of 
Wilkes-Barre, spoke of the extraordinary 
urgent need for coal and appealed to the 


men to put forth every effort to obtain 
an increase in the output of the mines. 
Resolutions were adopted and forwarded 


to Dr. Garfield, fuel adminstrator, pledging 
support of employees of the company to 
“maintain and wherever possible to increase 
the output of coal.” 


Pottsville—Work was resumed on all the 


railroads on Dec. 15, and 90 per cent. 
of the collieries were in operation after 
the tie-up caused by the big snow storm 


on Dec. 138. There was a scarcity of cars 
at nearly all coal breakers, and when work 
was stopped on Saturday night most of the 
breakers were blocked with coal. The rail- 
road officials gave orders for work all night 
on the railroads, as well as for Sunday, 
and strenuous efforts were made to prevent 
any of the collieries from closing. m 


Pottsville—The Mt. Hope Coal Co., with 
a fully equipped colliery and breakers, was 
recently forced out of business and sold 
its breaker to a Lebanon junk dealer. The 
tract which the company operates at St. 
Clair has been worked out of coal and 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., which owns adjoining tracts, which 
could be mined, refused to lease. 


Wilkes-Barre—-A movement, headed by 
the large coal operators, is under way 
in Luzerne County, to bring about the 
closing of all saloons at 10 o’clock each 
night as a means of keeping up the effi- 
ciency of the mine workers. It is claimed 
by mine officials that late hours and intem- 
perance impair the efficiency of a small 
number of men at each colliery each day 
and that decreased efficiency is most notice- 
able after paydays. All the big coal com- 
panies are behind the movement to have 
the judges order an early closing, claiming 
that with the present shortage of labor 
every mine worker must maintain his maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


Blizabeth C. Alexander, who won an 
action against the Wilkes-Barre Anthra- 
cite Coal Co. which was fought through 
the lower courts to the highest tribunals 
of the state, on Dec. 15 showed her patri- 
otism by refusing to ask enforcement of 
the court order she won. The company 
owns a large breaker and washery and 
was operating the washery from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until 10 o’clock at night. 
Because of the noise caused by the washery, 
Mrs. Alexander obtained an _ injunction 
which restrained the company from oper- 


ating after 7 o’clock at night. 





Luzerne—Fire of mysterious origin on 
Dec. 13 destroyed the headhouse and main 
breaker of the Raub Coal Co. colliery, 
causing thousands of dollars damages. As 
a result of the fire operations must be 
suspended completely at the colliery, which 
employed about 500 men and boys. The 
output was about 20,000 tons a month. A 
rigid investigation is being made to deter- 
mine the origin of the fire. No light or 
electric wires were in that section of the 
breaker, and the officials of the Raub Coal 
Co. are at a loss to account for its origin 
at such an early hour in the morning. It 
is suspected that the fire was caused by 
those desiring to lessen the coal production 
in the present crisis. 


Honesdale—A decision handed down by 
the Wayne County court, rules that the 
old gravity roadbed is the property of the 
owners of farms it crosses. The case 
came before the court in the way of in- 
junction proceedings in which a coal cor- 
poration was restrined from removing the 
culm from the old roadbed. Thousands 
of ponte. worth of culm and coal is in- 
volved. 
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Fernwood—At the mines of the Hillside 


Coal and Iron Co. over half of the men 
agreed to work on Sundays, and quite a 
number did work on Dec. 9 and 16; but 





‘ 


the storms on both days upset their plans, ' 


affecting a great number of men, and the 
collieries were tied up for want of empty 
mine cars. The wind blew such a gale 
that a few of the smaller buildings on a 


peak of the hill were blown down. 
Shamokin—Fire, attributed to incendiar-. 
ism, early on Dec. 12 destroyed the Sus- 


quehanna Collieries Co.’s Hickory Swamp 


washery, entailing a loss of over $10,000. 
The operation was being remodeled. To. 
expedite shipments of coal, machinists, 


painters, carpenters and other skilled me- 
chanics. were pressed into service here on 
Dec. 15 by local railroad officials to assist 
in opening snowbound switches leading from 
collieries to the main-line tracks. At the 
collieries hoisting engineers, miners, clerks 


and other classes of labor opened the 
colliery tail tracks stretching out to the: 
railroads. 


Bituminous 


Portage—Two thousand miners and 12 
mines in this district were idle on Dec. 13, 
as a result of a fire, early in the morning. 
which destroyed the New York tower of 


the Pennsylvania R.R.. The origin of the, 


fire is unknown. Traffic on the Portage 
branch of the railroad was delayed sev- 
eral hours, all the signals having been de- 
stroyed. The mines were able to resume 
operations the next day. 


Connellsville—Owing to a dearth of cars, 
coal and coke plants in this field are 
working on a two- and three-day-a-week 
schedule. The situation is more serious 
now than at any other time since the begin- 
ning of the war. Many operators are min- 
ing coal and banking it along the tracks 
near a siding in the expectation that a 
forthcoming supply of cars will enable them 
to make the shipments to fill previously 
closed contracts. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Seventeen miners are known 
to have been killed in an explosion that 
occurred on Dec. 15 at the mine of the 
Yokum-Pocahontas Coal Co., at Susanna, 20 
miles west of here, in McDowell County. 
An inspection will be made of the mine 
before men are allowed to resume their 
work. It has been said that the cause of 
the explosion was due to the fact that the 
mine had been idle for three days and 
gas had been allowed to accumulate, 


Huntington—News of the partial destruc- 
tion of the third coal mining town to be 
visited by a disastrous fire was received 
here by the Deegans-Hagle Coal Co., in a 
telegram stating that the general store, 
theater, hotel and offices of the company 
at Accoville, on Buffalo Creek, in Logan 
County, had been destroyed by fire. The 
loss, officials of the company estimated, 
is close to $50,000. The origin of the fire 
has not been determined. 


Holden—Fire, believed to have been of 
incendiary origin, recently destroyed the 
company store of the Island Creek Coal 
Co. here with a loss estimated at $150,000. 
Persons who were first on the scene de- 
clare that fire burst from the _ store 


in. 


several different parts at the same time.’ 


The store was one of the largest in the 
Guyan Valley coal fields, and the building 
together with a large stock was totally 
destroyed. 


Elm Grove—Shortage of railroad cars tc 
transport coal has seriously interfered with 
the mining of coal at mine No. 3 of the 
Elm Grove Coal Mining Co. 
age output of this mine 
cars per day, and some days only two 
or three cars were available. 


The aver- 


is about ten- 
About 125° 


men are employed in and about the mine. 


and it is a hard job to keep them at work, 


for if they are laid off, work is so plentiful 
they will quit. 


VIRGINIA 


Pocahontas — The 


Coal Co. is loading coal 


Pocahontas-Bluestone. 
in box cars on 


account of the shortage of regular coal 


cars. 


Graham—The plant of the Garland- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., at Dry Fork, is being 
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and arrangements have 
laying of a new 


rapidly developed 
been completed for the 
siding. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—An examination of appli- 
eants for certificates as mine foremen and 
firebosses in the Alabama mines will be 
held in the office of Chief Mine Inspector 
c. H. Nesbitt, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Jan. 21 to 24, 1918. This is the 
first session of the board since January, 
1917, and it is expected that an unusually 
large class of applicants will be on hand. 
The examinations are generally held semi- 
annually—in January and July. 


KENTUCKY 


Pine Knot—Two men were killed and the 
Fidelity mines of the Stearns operations 
near here tied up by an explosion of coal 
dust and gas, which followed shotfiring. 
Two weeks will be required to clear the 
débris from the workings, it is stated. 


OHIO 


Wellston—Fires, supposed to be of incen- 
diary origin, destroyed one tipple and dam- 
aged another of the Superior Coal’ Co.,. lo- 
cated in the Jackson field last week. The 
first fire occurred at Mine No. 8 of the 
company and caused a large loss. The fol- 
lowing morning another fire was discov- 
ered at Mine No. 12. Heroic work by the 
miners prevented its total destruction. The 
closing down of the two mines means a 
reduction of 500 tons daily and the throw- 
ing out of work of 350 miners. 


BLAMES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
Aira FOR OHIO SHORTAGE 


Wants Garfield To Investigate Actions of 
F. C. Baird, Dictator for State of Ohio 


Cincinnati—Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio 
has been energetic in his efforts to secure 
the diversion to local use throughout Ohio 
of coal consigned to Lake ports through the 


efforts of the Federal Fuel Administration » 


and his action has brought on pronounced 
differences with both Washington oiticials 
and local representatives of the fuel admin- 
istration, especially F. C. Baird, of Cleve- 
land. 

The fact that Mr. Baird was _ connected 
with a coal shippers’ organization before 
taking up the work of the fuel administra- 
tion in Ohio was characterized by Gover- 
nor Cox as “an unspeakable outrage,” Gov- 
ernor Cox declaring that Mr. Baird ha; 
used his authority as an agent of the Fed- 
eral Government to move coal into the 
Northwest at high prices instead of permit- 
ting it to be used by distressed Ohio con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Baird, in reply to these charges, as- 
serted that he represents the Fuel Admin- 
istration, the railroads and the operators, 
and that his sole object has been to handle 
the situation to the best advantage of all 
concerned. Mr. Baird came to Cincinnati 
‘to assist in working out the situation, and 
visited Russell, Ky., in connection with the 
preparation of plans for using that place 
as a pooling point for coal from some 
points. 


As the principal factor involved in the 
continued movement of coal to Lake ports 
is the Federal priority order, so called, 
which is still in general effect, in spite of 
a temporary lifting of the order, Mr. Baird 
has insisted that he has no authority to 
release the order as a whole. Governor Cox 
has indicated his intention of forcing an 
investigation by Doctor Garfield, head_ of 
the Federal Fuel Administration, of Mr. 
Baird’s actions since taking up the direc- 
tion of the Administration’s work in Ohio. 


He states that the Coal Clearing House 
established by the state worked well, but 
that since the Federal Administration has 
taken hold Ohio and Ohio consumers have 
suffered severely, while Ohio coal, as well 
as that from West Virginia and Kentucky, 
has gone through the state to Northern 
points. 


Governor Cox concluded a formal state- 
ment of his position in these words: ‘‘When 
the Lever act, known as the food and fuel 
act, was enacted, the Government laid its 
hands on the fuel and fixed a price. This 
price, however, could not interfere with 
contracts made previously to the passage of 
the law, as were the Lake contracts. There- 
fore, if there was no interference with the 
Lake trade this great traffic continued at 
prices unaffected by statute. 


“Naturally, the operators desired the coal 
to go to the Northwest for reasons which 
are plain. Jt develops that when the Gov- 
ernment took charge Doctor Garfield, for 
reasons which I think he ought now to ex- 
plain, placed Mr. Baird in charge of all 
Lake coal. Since then the propaganda has 
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been insistent that the Northwest must be 
supplied. 


“T say advisedly that there was more 


coal in the Northwest on Nov. 30, 1917, 
than there was on Dec. 15, 1916, when 
Lake transportation closed. Mr. Baird has 


pressed every ton possible into the North- 
west at high prices, and Ohio has been 
starved to death. The industrial and do- 
mestie situation, which has broken before 
the eyes of Doctor Garfield, has created 
a profound sensation. 


“My first communication with Mr. Baird 
was over the telephone this morning. His 
first question was as to guaranty of pay- 
ment. His second question was whether I 
knew that price on confiscation would be 
the contract price on deilvery in the North- 
west. His resentment toward the state and 
his insistence on high price aroused my 
suspicion, and not until tonight did we 
know in the State House that the direct- 
ing hand, serving as the representative of 
the Federal Government, was the head of 
the operators’ pool. I use the words of 
extreme charity in saying this is an un- 
speakable outrage, and I shall bring it be- 
fore the attention of the President at once.” 


DISCUSS TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 


Operators Meet To Devise Ways and Means 
of Combating Shortage of Coal Cars 


Cincinnati—A large humber of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky operators, including 
representatives of the Guyan Valley Coal 
Association, with 105 operations, met in 
Cincinnati, on Dec. 14, to discuss with F. C. 
Baird, director of Lake coal traffic for the 
Fuel Administration, and others, the grave 
transportation difficulties now prevailing on 
the coal-carrying roads, and to arrive, if 
possible, at some means of relief. Accord- 
ing to a communication addressed by the 
Guyan operators’ organization, through 
President A. R. Beisel and Secretary A. H. 
Land, to Cincinnati fuel administration of- 
ficials, in connection with the coal famine 
prevailing in the city, the mine operators 
have the coal to relieve the shortage, if 
only some means of moving it can be found. 

It was declared in this communication 
that miners in the Guyan field have cheer- 
fully been presenting themselves for work 
on Sundays and holidays, but that on ac- 
count of lack of cars they have been idle 
five days a week of late. President Beisel 
stated that Cincinnati & Ohio officials at- 
tribute their inability to move coal to the 
extraordinary traffic in other lines, as well 
as to the failure of connecting carriers to 
move cars. 


The Guyan operators are inclined to take 
the view that their field, employing 10,000 
men, is discriminated against in the matter 
of car supplies, but other operators attend- 
ing the meeting declare that they are in 
equally bad shape for cars. For example, 
Kanawha operators produced figures to the 
effect that for the first eleven days of De- 
cember they had a total car supply of 3% 
days, and New River operators, for the 
same period, had 4% days’ supply. 

This has had the direct result of driving 
the miners to other work, notably in muni- 
tion plants, where high wages and steady 
work are offered, and the demoralization 
of the labor supply in the several West Vir- 
ginia fields is accordingly predicted as one 
of the most serious results of the car short- 
age unless it is promptly ‘remedied. 

Committees of operators on the several 
coal-carrying railroads were accordingly 
appointed, following the conferences of all 
interests involved, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for the pooling of all coal shipped 
west from West Virginia mines, in order 
to eliminate congestion in transit and ex- 
pedite the movement of coal to distribution 
points, of which’ Russell, Ky., Decoursey, 
Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio, have been des- 
ignated as the first. 

All discussions were directed at the single 
point of relieving existing congestion and 
devising means of keeping traffic moving, 
in order to relieve serious coal shortages 
everywhere in Ohio and to enable empty 
cars to be returned to the mines with all 
possible speed. 
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James A. Gorman, of Freeland, Penn., 
secretary of the Anthracite Conciliation 
Board, has been appointed as explosives 
licenser for the Lehigh coal fields under 
the Federal act, which recently became 
operative. 


John G. Millhouse, superintendent of the 
Third Vein Coal Co., of Ladd, Ill, has 
been appointed by Evan John, superin- 
tendent of the Illinois state department of 
mines and minerals as state mine inspec- 
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tor for the seventh district, effective Dec. 
16. He succeeds Robert Pettigrew, of 
Danville. 

N. P. Payne, formerly associated with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., of New 
York City, has opened an office in the 


Havemeyer Building, 25 Church St., New 
York City, as an electric crane specialist, 
supplying new and used traveilng cranes 
of “certified character.” Mr. Payne has 
had an extensive experience in this kind 
of work. 


_ W. A. McGinley, df Beaver Brook, Penn., 
in charge of the Morea colliery of the Dod- 
son Coal Co., has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent and manager of the 
Dodson operations at Beaver Brook, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Connell, who has been pro- 
moted to general purchasing agent and 
manager of the company’s offices and 
stores in both the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous regions. 


C. M. Roehrig, consulting engineer, of 
Huntington, W. Va., has accepted a posi- 
tion tendered him by the operators rep- 
resented in the northeast Kentucky district 
as secretary of a new association recently 
formed known as the Northeast Kentucky 
Coal Association, with offices at Ashland, 
Ky., and expects to get started in his new 
work as soon as he can complete some spe- 
cial work that he is now engaged upon. 
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Hamilton, Ont.—A civic coal plant, the 
cost of which was estimated at about $12,- 
000, has been completed at an expenditure 
of $37,000, of which $15,988 represents the 
outlay on concrete coal pockets, calculated 
to save expense in handling the coal. 
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Obituary 
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J. Blair Kennerly, of Johnstown, Penn., 
owner of a number of mining concerns in 
Cambria and Somerset Counties is dead at 
his home in Ashenville, N. C., according to 
word received here on Dec. 12. He had 
been ill since last August. Mr. Kennerly 
was at one time one of the best-known 


coal men in the soft coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. He leaves a wife and one 
daughter. 

Joseph H. Woodward, of Birmingham, 


Ala., president of the Woodward Iron Co., 
and a prominent pioneer developer and 
financier of the Birmingham district, died 
Dec. 15, after an illness extending over a 
period of about two years. In addition 
to the presidency of the Woodward Iron 
Co., operating a number of blast furnaces, 
and several coal and ore mines and coke 
oven plants, Mr. Woodward ‘was vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Birmingham. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and two daughters, one of which 
is the wife of United States Senator Oscar 
W. Underwood. 


William H. Davies, of Hazleton, Penn., 
55 years old, superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. collieries and the Coxe 
Bros. & Co.’s mines in the Lehigh region, 
and prior to his appointment to that posi- 
tion a mine inspector in the lower anthra- 
cite fields, died at his home on Dee. 14, 
after a short illness. He was secretary of 
the board of trustees of the Hazleton State 
Hospital, and prominent in church and 
Masonic circles. Mr. Davies is survived by 
his widow, daughter, and by two brothers, 
Isaac M., state mine inspector, and George 
W., a prominent coal operator in the. Pan- 
ther Creek Valley. 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Srnoke Jack. S. A. Williams, assignor 
to Asbestos Wood Co., Nashua, N. H., 1,- 
244,156. Octy 205 L917. Filed July 21, 
1917. Serial No. 182,078. ; 


Receptacle for Ashes. H. A. Poppen- 
hausen and A. P. Strong, assignors to 
Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind., 
1,243,873. Oct. 28, 1917. Filed Nov. 18, 
1916, ‘Serial No: 132,021. 


Mining Machine. D. T. Fisher, assignor 
to Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1,247,386. Nov. 20, 1917. F led Oct. 
8. 1913. Serial No. 794,122. 
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Trade Catalogs 
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Automatic Pumps and Receivers. Worth- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 115 
Broadway, New York. Bulletin D-1301. Pp. 


TUPLE irs 


12; 6x9 in.; illustrated, 
Westinghouse Direct-Current Motors and 
Generators. Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Catalog No. 30. Pp. 80; 8x 10% in.; illus- 
trated. 


A New Du Pont Products Book has been 
issued by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., which, in addition 
to the various explosives made by this 
‘company, also describes Fabrokoid, a leather 
substitute; Py-ra-lin, chemicals and paints 
made by its subsidiaries. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville & Nash- 
vile has placed an embargo on coal for 
points north of Cincinnati, due to the con- 
gestion at that crossing and beyond. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Thegindustries at the 
state penitentiary have been closed down 
because of lack of coal. The Southern Coal, 
Coke and Mining Co. has the contract. The 
railroads are blamed. 


Granite City, ll—Large industries here 
are facing a shutdown because of fuel 
shortage. There are mines nearby, but it is 
said that there are not enough locomotives 
to haul it to the plants in severely cold 
weather. 


St. Charles, Mo.—The retail price of coal 
in St. Charles has been set at 19c. a bushel 
by the St. Charles Fuel Committee. In the 
county dealers are allowed 75c. a ton ad- 
ditional on track. The prices are subject 
to change after dealers have been given a 
hearing. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Seven municipal coal sta- 
tions have been in operation during the cold 
wave of the past week. The demand was 
so strong that the maximum sale to each 
purchaser had to be reduced from 5 bush- 
els to 3 bushels. The price at the stations 
is 16c. a bushel. 


Lexington, Ky.—Both Lexington and 
Nicholasville, Ky., have filed complaints 
with the Kentucky Railroad Commission 
against the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific (Southern) alleging discrim- 
ination in rates on coal from the mines 
on the lines of the company. 


Owensboro, Ky.—When the local Fuel 
Control Board fixed prices for this district, 
operators of mines in this county declined 
to abide by the order. It would have re- 
quired them to sell coal at a cost lower 
than provided for by the Government. The 
local. committee thereupon made an ad- 
justment. 


Springfield, 1il—W. B. Jess, president of 
the Springfield District Coal Mining Co., 
has donated 250 tons of coal to be dis- 
tributed by ‘‘Good Fellows” to the worthy 
poor at Christmas time. At $3.25 a ton 
the value of the gift is $812.50. Cars will 
be loaded at the mine and sent to sidings 
in the city, from which it will be dis- 
tributed. Other companies are expected to 
make contributions. 


Chicago, Ill.—Roberts & Schaefer Co., en- 
gineers and contractors, inform “Coal Age’’ 
that the contract price for the construction 
of the new coaling plant for the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. at Erie Ave. and 
Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Penn., is $265,- 
000 and not $170,000, as was erroneously 
stated on p. 994 of our Dee. 8 issue. The 
structure is to be of concrete and _ steel, 
and will be modern in every respect. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Team owners having the 
contract for hauling coal to the city insti- 
tutions have given notice to Supply Commiz-- 
sioner Thomas that they want $1 a ton, 
an increase of 25c. a ton over the present 
rate, On account of the inecreas2d cost of 
horse feed. Last October the rate was in- 
creased from 62%c. to 75c. a ton. The con- 
tractors are Henry Schuttenberg, the Wurst 
Coal and Hauling Co. and the Heineke Coal 
Co. The city will grant the increase. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Following the announce- 
ment from Washington that the Shipping 
Board has set aside $3,360,000 of its ship- 
building fund for the construction of 24 
barges and four tugs for Mississippi River 
traffic, the Chamber of Commerce is dis- 
cussing the feasibility of raising a like 
amount in St. Louis for the same purpose. 
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The barges are to be used in carrying coal 
from St. Louis to the northern part of the 
valley and bringing iron ore back to St. 
Louis. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Twenty-eight fatali- 
ties occurred in West Virginia mines dur- 
ing the month of November, according to 
reports made public by State Chief of 
Mines Earl Menry. McDowell County led 
with six deaths; Logan and Fayette Coun- 
ties had five; Mingo and Raleigh had 
four; Marion had two and Harrison and 
Kanawha had one each. Twenty deaths 
occurred inside the mines and six outside. 
Twenty-five killed were Americans and 
three weresforeigners. 


Birmingham, Ala.—By order of the U. S. 
District Court, the properties of the Jenifer 
Furnace Co., bankrupt, will be sold by the 
trustee, W. Aubrey Thomas, of Niles, Ohio, 
at Anniston, Ala., on Jan. 7, 1918. The 
properties of the company include a furnace 
plant at Jenifer, Talladega County, 9000 
acres of brown ore lands near the latter 
point, and about 500 acres of coal lands 
in Jefferson County, on which is developed 
the Weller mine. None of the plants has 
been operated since 1913. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Interstate coal con- 
trol, as between Missouri and Kansas, has 
been assured by a working agreement en- 
tered into by Missouri Administrator 
Crossley and Kansas Administrator Carey, 
under which John Mayer, of Kansas City, 
is appointed Chairman of an_ interstate 
committee, which will handle distribution 
throughout the two states. The committee 
is empowered to govern coal consignments 
at the mines in transit or in railroad yards 
throughout the two states. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Although it will cost 
$200,000 to open a municipal coal mine on 
the city farm, at Mayview, the Council- 
manic Finance Committee affirmed a mo- 
tion to authorize a sale of $200,000 bonds 
to finance the project. According to the 
figures, the city will save on cost of fuel 
the very first year of operation $75,000 
more than the expense of opening, equip- 
ping and operating the mine. Council has 
already authorized a bond issue of $100,000, 
but since then the cost of labor, supplies 
and machinery has gone up. 


Springfield, Ilt—The Central Illinois Op- 
erators’ Association, at its annual meeting 
here, elected these officers: President, H. C. 
Adams, of Chicago; vice-president, E. H. 
Buckley ; secretary and treasurer, W. J. 
Walsh; executive board, Col. J. W. Jeffer- 
son, L. W. Senseney, Eugene Colgan, 
George Solomon and D. A. Watson; Dan 
Clark was reélected commissioner. The 
organization discussed and approved the 
automatic fine clause and adopted a dec- 
laration that the members are behind every 
effort to stimulate coal production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Federal Coal Co., 
recently organized to handle coal proper- 
ties in Bell and Knox Counties, Kentucky, 
heretofore owned and operated by an older 
company, known as the Continental Coal 
Co., has appealed from an order of injunc- 
tion issued by the United States District 
Court, at Covington, Ky., restraining the 
company from asserting any ownership over 
the properties involvéd. Receivers were 
also appointed, as recently reported. The 
appeal was taken to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, Chio—Curtailment of street- 
ear service by th2 Cincinnati Traction Co. 
and several suburban lines is probable, on 
account of the fuel shortage, which has 
placed the companies affected in grave dan- 
ger of inability to produce current. The 
Cincinnati Traction Co. reports a coal sup- 
ply sufficient for only a few days on hand, 
and while additional coal is expected soon, 
the margin is too narrow for safety. The 
reduction in service, if carried into effect, 
will probably be permanent, as a conserva- 
tion measure desired by the Federal au- 
thorities. 


East St. Louis, I1l—State Fuel Commis- 
sioner Crossley, of Illinois, has wired Fuel 
Administrator Garfield asking that Fed- 
eral action be taken toward clearing up 
the freight congestion in the East St. Louis 
yards and terminals. He also asks that a 
Federal agent be sent to East St. Louis 
with power to give orders to the railroads 
centering there, as well as to the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis. Mr. 
Crossley says that much of the blocking 
of free movements of coal to St. Louis and 
to other Missouri points is caused by freight 
congestion in East St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Coal Club, 
at its last meeting, took steps to contribute 
about fifteen carloads of coal to the Provi- 
dent Association, the St. Vincent de Paul 
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Society and the United Jewish Charities for 
the poor. A committee was appointed, com- 
posed of W. H. Boehmer, E. L. May and 
John Henderson, to look after it. Opera- 
tors will contribute the coal, jobbers will 
assume the freight charges and retailers 
will make free deliveries. Secretary E. J. 
Wallace and EH. L. May were appointed to 
look after sending Christmas remembrances 
to all St. Louis coal men who are in the 
army. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Lake season, as far 
as loadings at the docks are concerned, 
is now over. On the whole it was quite 
successful in every way, and a large in- 
crease at many of the docks is reported. 
The Toledo & Ohio Central docks loaded 
2,369,644 tons, as compared with 1,419,- 
032 tons in 1916; 1,430,000 tons in 1915 
and 1,300,000 tons in 1914. The last week 
ending Dec. 14 showed that 13,813 tons was 
loaded. The Hocking Valley docks handled 
4,830,686 tons during the season of 1917, 
as compared with 4,031,424 tons in 1916; 
2,658,587 tons in 1915 and 2,335,976 tons 
in 1914. The loadings for the last week 
ending Dec. 14 were approximately 42,000 
tons. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The breaking of an ice 
gorge which formed in the Ohio River as 
a result of zero weather caused consider- 
able losses to coal companies with barges 
on the river, many steamers and barges 
being carried down the river and some of 
them capsized or were damaged. The 
Whetstone Coal Co:, the Hatfield Coal Co, 
the Ludlow Coal Co., the Campbell’s Creek 
Coal Co., the T. J. Hall Co., the John Gr'efe 
Coal Co., the People’s Coal Co., the Mar- 
met Coal Co., the Reliance Coal and Coke 
Co., the Queen City Coal Co., and others, 
lost barges and coal. The total loss to 
Cincinnati coal concerns caused by the 
Pinyae of the gorge is estimated at nearly 


St. Louis, Mo.—Wallace Crossley, Mis- 
souri fuel administrator, has been author- 
ized by Administrator Garfield to extend 
his jurisdiction over the East St. Louis 
switching district and as an immediate re- 
sult the congestion which has existed on 
the east side is being cleared up. The Ter- 
minal Association, under pressure of the 
War Board and the Fuel Committee, 
brought 186 cars of coal across the river 
last Saturday and about 200 cars Sun- 
day. Daniel C. Nugent has resigned as a 
member of the St. Louis Fuel Committee 
to enter the United States aviation service. 
It is unlikely that anybody will be ap- 
pointed in his place. Samuel Baxter, East 
St. Louis administrator, will act with the 
St. Louis committee. 


Louisville, Ky.—By the action of Wiley 
B. Bryan, Fuel Administrator for Kentucky, 
a menacing coal famine in many of the 
centers of population of the state, which 
has been in the grip of arctic weather for 
ten days, has been relieved. With the ap- 
proval of Doctor Garfield, he has seized 
fully 150,000 tons of coal on ears at Ohio 
River crossings or billed to points north of 
the river and held up because of inability 
of Northern lines to receive the coal from 
the Louisville & Nashville. This coal, ex- 
cepting only that billed to public utility 
plants, is being distributed by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to points throughout the 
state. Dealers deposit $200 with their local 
banks and make application for the coal 
which is sold at whatever price is named in 
the billing. This action will tend to relieve 
the congestion temporarily, as well as the 
famine in Kentucky, and enable return of 
the empties to the mines where reship- 
ments are to be made on the coal com- 
mandeered. ; 


_ Columbus, Ohio—Progress is being made 
in organizing the various pools, to be under 
the authority of the Coal Shippers’ Ter- 
minal Pool Association, organized at Cleve- 
land about a mnoth ago. Pools are now 
planned in Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Canton, Youngstown, 
Akron and Cincinnati. The Cincinnati pool 
will be a complicated affair with separate 
pools located at Portsmouth to take care 
of Norfolk & Western shipments, one at 
Russell to take care of Chesapeake & Ohio 
shipments, and one at De Coursey to take 
care of Louisville & Nashville shipments. 
All of these pools will be under the control 
of a central body in Cincinnati. The gen- 
eral manager of all the pools will be C. R. 
Moriarity, formerly of the Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Co., of Cincinnati. He is the 
one man in authority under the General 
Executive and Advisory Committee. Plans 
are now being made to get all of the pools 
in operation by Dee. 24. In the Columbus 
pool, B. F. Nigh, secretary of the Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, has been 
made director. A meeting of the directors 
was held Dee. 15 to arrange details. for 
offices, accounting and inspection. 
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Extreme weather conditions have cur- Production during the first 8 days of distribution of dry goods is running ahead 


tailed the supply and intensified demand. 
Stoppage of freight movement renders con- 
ditions serious in many localities. Some 
vlants will close down for one to two weeks 
during the holidays in order to accumulate 
a supply. 

Anthracite—The severe cold wave which 
descended upon the country somewhat over 
a week ago has produced ill-effects in two 
directions—by interfering with mine opera- 
tion and by hindering freight movement 
and distribution. The depth of snow in 
the anthracite region has been excessive 
for the time of year, in some places there 
being from 20 in. to 2 ft. on the ground. 
So difficult has this rendered car movement 
that in some instances collieries for even 
whole districts have been shut down for 
short periods. The loss of production has, 
however, been less than might have been 
expected. On the other hand, weather in 
the neighborhood of zero has rendered re- 
covery of culm from the banks wellnigh 
impossible, as this material being wet 
freezes readily. The cold weather thus in- 
terferes seriously with the flushing of this 
material to the conveyor lines. Washeries, 
also, whether preparing culm or freshly 
mined coal have experienced serious difficulty 
on account of the extremely low tempera- 
tures. The most serious result of the cold, 
however, has been the precipitation of snow 
and the serious interference thus caused 
with car movement. The movement of coal 


has thus been slow and uncertain and the’ 


cost of unloading at destination has been 
excessive. The distribution of coal to the 
consumer was rendered highly difficult by 
snow-clogged streets and slippery pave- 
ments. Demand was also greatly intensified 
by the cold, as might be expected. In all 
the larger cities consuming anthracite long 
coal lines beseiged the offices of the smaller 
dealers, some of whom had their yards 
Swept bare, while others were able to 
dole out small quantities of fuel to their 
customers. Delivery of large amounts was 
for several days wellnigh impossible. Con- 
ditions in this respect were particularly 
critical in New England. 


Bituminous—From everywhere come re- 
ports of railroad congestion, slow car move- 
ment, insistent demand and impossible de- 
livery. The cail for coal was, of course, 
most urgent among the poor of the larger 
cities, and those who habitually purchase 
their supplies in small amounts. The local 
fuel administrators in many cities have 
been kept busy relieving cases of distress 
and suffering. Authorities in Kentucky 
went so far as to confiscate a large amount 
of coal which had long been standing 
on side-tracks awaiting transportation 
northward. This coal was. distributed 
throughout local territory, and the cars 
thus relieved returned to the mines for 
reloading. It is stated they can be re- 
turned to the various junction points, again 
loaded and ready for delivery northward 
by the time they can be accepted by the 
northern transportation lines. Various ex- 
pedients have been adopted, or are in 
contemplation by fuel administrators and 
consumers. Many industrial plants finding 
themselves desperately short of stocks have 
determined to close down for from one to 
two weeks at the coming holiday season, 
in the hope of accumulating sufficient sup- 
plies to render a fresh start possible, with 
reasonable assurance of continued operation 
during the balance of the winter. School 
boards are in many instances adopting a 
similar program. 

During the past week there was, in many 
instances, not enough coal to satisfy priority 
orders. Thus many byproduct ovens did 
not receive sufficient fuel to keep them in 
continued operation. The priority situation 
has become so complicated and muddled 
that there is a strong feeling that all the 
priority orders should be abolished and a 
fresh start made. It is doubtful if this 
program will be followed until the Presi- 
dent has made his recommendation to 
Congress concerning the management of 
the railroads. 


A Year Ago—Cold weather stiffens up the 
anthracite domestic business. Bituminous 
prices recover. Negotiations on new con- 
tracts beginning. Car shortages and em- 
bargoes cause uncertainties. Middle West- 
ern situation mixed though steady. 


December fell but little below the level at- 
tained during November. The _ total out- 
put of bituminous coal (including lignite 


and coal made into coke), is estimated as 
11,133,220 net tons for the week ended 
This was at the rate of 1,855,537 


Dec. 8. 
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net tons per working day as compared with 
1,887,534, the daily average during the 
week of Nov. 17. : 

The total production of beehive coke dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 8 is estimated as 
618,494 net tons, an average per working 
day of 103,082 tons. Shipments of anthra- 
cite largely recovered from the slump at- 
tending the Thanksgiving holiday. The 
nine anthracite roads originated 40,566 cars, 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


District Nov. 17 Nov. 24 Dec. | Dec. 8 
aint {14 roads, 201,787 199,385 182,275 198, 169* 
sere roads» 42,024 42,936 37,533 40,566 
Bee das» 12,784 13,178 13,055* 12,697 


* Revised from last report. { Subject to revision. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—The handicaps on p!g 1ron 
and steel production have been increased 
in the past week by heavy snows in the 
Bast and Central West, causing fresh short- 
ages in coal and coke. The week’s steel 
output in the Youngstown district has been 
only about half of the capacity; at Cleve- 
land the American Steel and Wire Co.’s 
plants were closed down for nine days; in 
eastern Pennsylvania five furnaces were 
banked; 20 were banked early this week 
at Pittsburgh and in the two Valleys; and 
throughout the country the coal situation of 
iron and steel works has been either worse 
or unimproved. 


Bradstreets—Activity continues to ema- 
nate from Governmental buying; industries, 
notably automobile factories, are being con- 
verted to war lines, and the cold snap with 
snow has accelerated demand for heavy- 
weight clothing, shoes and rubbers, but at 
the same time the elements have added to 
already congested conditions, caused fur- 
ther paucity of fuel supplies and have 
resulted in the closing down of some in- 
dustrial plants. However, the blanket of 
snow covering the winter-wheat belt is of 
great potential benefit. 


The Dry Goods Economist—The response 
to the holiday sale ads has not thus far 
been all that could be asked. In some 
centers sales have been very backward. 
While in others conditions have been bet- 
ter, nowhere has the general, public re- 
sponded with the desired enthusiasm. Many 
departments have been quiet at times when 
they should have been thronged. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Business in wool has been fairly quiet, but 
with no weakness. Moderate buying on 
medium wools for Government purposes has 
been going on. The offer of the wool trade 
to sell at any time to the Government dur- 
ing the next six months at today’s market 
prices, half of each lot of new clip South 
American wools has had an effect of sta- 
bilizing prices. 


of the shipments for the same period a 
year ago. The total volume of road sales 
for both immediate and future deliveries 
has been in excess of the heavy volume of 
the corresponding week in 1916. Merchants 
have been in the market in fewer numbers. 
The market on domestic cotton continues 
strong. Collections are excellent. 
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BOSTON 
Situation reaches alarming stage. Re- 
ceipts fall off in all directions. Detention 


at Hampton Roads and at practically all 
ports. Movement of every kind slow. Some 
relief expected at Hampton Roads when 
motive power is increased, but instead of 
priority orders there is now an embargo 
against coal via Boston & Maine, Several 
cities on ragged edge of no supply and num- 
ber of plants closing down increasing daily. . 
Only apparent outcome will be the worst 
fuel famine known. Anthracite shipments 
also extremely light. 


Bituminous — Real anxiety is now the 
position of a large number of steam users. 
Railroads as well as_ street car lines 
throughout New England are operating on 
very narrow margins of fuel supply. Cur- 
tailments of service are in effect on sev- 
eral suburban lines and there is no telling 
what emergency measures may be neces- 
sary a fortnight hence. A few large cor- 
porations were able to stock ahead, but 
there is at least an even chance that some 
of them may have to share their surplus 
with plants less fortunate. The rehandling 
plants which had become practically the 
only source of emergency supply have now 
had to suspend all shipments inland except 
on contract obligations, at least until fur- 
ther cargoes arrive. These plants have 
been called upon to meet situations over a 
wide area, and in many instances coal has 
been passed along from one point to an- 
other where no through rates apply and 
took the high local rates. One of the rail- 
roads, a main artery for coal all-rail into 
New England and having its own Tidewater 
terminal, has been taking fuel from Provi- 
dence and transporting it 25 miles over 
another system. 

The larger cities are also feeling the 
pinch on steam coal. Boston has a com- 
fortable supply for immediate needs, but 
Portland and Providence are existing from 
day to day on meagre receipts. Public util- 
ities have had cargoes diverted from con- 
signees more favorably situated but there 
must soon be a limit to such accommoda- 
tion. A Jarge re-handling plant at New 
Bedford, Mass., was depending for supply 
on cargoes that were lost in recent gales, 
and is now practically bare of stock, with 
a large number of consumers looking to 
it for fuel. And there are several similar 
cases of near distress that are not likely 
to be corrected for some time to*come. 

One of the ominous features is the long 
detention at Hampton Roads to which prac- 
tically all the coastwise steam colliers 
are subject. The cold weather added to 
the difficulties of dumping, a week’s delay 
and a $10,000 demurrage bill on a ship is 
not exceptional. The Federal Shipping 
Board has taken charge of bunkering ar- 
rangements but no improvement is observ- 
able as yet. Receipts are fast diminishing 
on account of the time it takes to get ships 
loaded, and factors here do not dare count 
on less than 3 weeks for a _ round-trip, 
where under normal conditions a week is 
the usual practice. 

The chief complaint is the slow move- 
ment from the mines to Tidewater, and 
this coupled with the enormous demand for 
naval and other Government services is 
naturally reducing the tonnages for New 
England at each pier. Twenty-five locomo- 
tives have now been ordered from other 
railroads to help out the N. & W.,, the 
Cc. & O., and the Virginian, and- this af- 
fords hope of some little relief. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this territory cannot 
count upon any increase in shipments from 
Hampton Roads while Government require- 
ments are as urgent as at present. ota 
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thing is heard these days of the 100 per 
cent. shipments that were to be ordered for 
consignees in New Hngland. 


Priority orders for shipments  all-rail 
have also been unavailing the last | fort- 
night or so. On Dec. 17, the Boston & 


Maine announced that cdmmercial coal is 
added to the commodities covered by_ the 
embargo against east-bound freight. It is 
said there are fully 2000 cars of coal in 
transit to New England via and on the B. 
& M., and that the embargo is placed be- 
cause the extreme cold and snow have so 
slowed down the movement that it has been 
thought best to have further loading for 
the B. & M.’s handling temporarily held 
up. It covers all the B. & M. gateways, and 
only coal for railroads or to the Govern- 
ment is excepted. 

The New England Wholesale Coal As- 
sociation has now officially codperated with 
the Fuel Administration by naming coal 
men to assist the New England administra- 
tor. The latter has very little free coal to 
work with, however, and under present con- 
ditions it is hard to see how his office 
can be of much real assistance to consum- 
ers in stress for fuel. 


NEW YORK 


Local conditions relieved by heavier ship- 
ments of anthracite, Producers say the 
worst is over. The anthracite steam coals 
are scarce, but conditions are improved. 
Dealers confer with the fuel administrators 
and urge large receipts. The bituminous 
situation is practically unchanged. Sup- 
plies are searce,. 


Anthracite—The fright occasioned by the 
searcity of supplies has passed away after 
several days of effort on the part of the 
dealers and the fuel administrators. In the 
meantime, however, this city was on the 
verge of a hard coal famine. Many yards 
throughout the Greater City were closed 
and those dealers who were fortunate 
enough to have any coal in their yards 
were Swamped by crowds who wanted a 
pail or two to keep their homes warm. In 
many instances the police were necessary 
to keep the crowd in line. 

The serious situation was increased by 
the heavy snowstorm followed by intense 
cold weather which impeded shipments 
across the Bay and practically tied up all 
deliveries for more than 24 hours. 

Federal and state authorities appealed to 
the producers to rush coal to this city 
and more than one company responded by 
sending solid trains of coal direct from the 
mines to the loading docks on fast freight 
time. As soon as possible this coal was 
shipped to the yards. In the meantime, 
large numbers of men were employed at 
the docks digging out the frozen coal. 

At the Perth Amboy docks of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co., President Loomis said 
that during 24 hours ending at 6 o'clock 
Saturday morning, 3300 tons had been u2- 
loaded and that during the next 24 hours, 
5400 tons were taken from the cars. This 
work was kept up all of Sunday. On 
Monday the fuel administrators said they 
believed the situation had been relieved 
and the worst was over. It was announced 
that about 75,000 tons was on its way to 
or at the docks. 

During the extreme stringency of the 
situation several citv institutions and school 
buildings were nearly out of coal and it 
was feared that some of the schools would 
have to be closed. 

Production was seriously interrupted by 
the heavy snowstorm, but by hard work 
on the part of the mine owners and em- 
ployees work at the collieries was sus- 
pended but one day. 

The producers promise large receipts here 
now that the Lake season has been sus- 
pended for the winter and that the needs 
of New England has to a large extent been 
satisfied. 

The proposal to pool. all coal cars is 
causing some comment among the large 
shippers of anthracite. They point ‘out 
that the mines are now receiving full re- 
quirements in car supply while only in ex- 
ceptional instances are any bituminous 
mines receiving more than 60 per cent. of 
their quotas. If the pooling’ of cars goes 
into effect, these shippers point out it will 
mean a loss of cars for the anthracite mines 
to the advantage of the mines in the bitumi- 
nous fields and a resultant loss in shipments 
of anthracite coal. 

Several propositions have been advanced 
for increasing the supply of anthracite, 
one of which is that it be shipped as run- 
of-mine, that is, that the product be sent 
through one set of rolls and then loaded 
for shipment. Household consumers could 
then co their own breaking of the’ large 
chunks’ to suit the grates in their stoves 
or furnaces. . ¥? 

Individual coals are in the bae’eround. 
Nothing is heard of them here. Wholesale 
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dealers say they cannot remember similar 
conditions. 

The demand for the smalier coals con- 
tinues heavy. All three sizes are scarce 
and owners of the office buildings have sent 
notices to their tenants urging conservation 
of light and heat. 

The retail situation is serious. Dealers 
supplying the large buildings keep their 
drivers at work day and night. There have 


_been several conferences held between the 


fuel administration authorities and repre- 
sentatives of the dealers looking toward an 
adjustment of the margin in fixing retail 
prices of coal. 

Apartment house owners have appealed 
for heip and some of them have notified 
their tenants that until the situation im- 
proves they will be allowed 10 cents a 
day off their bills to help them pay gas 
bills in order that they may be warm. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b., 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken ay... ae $6. 30 $7.05 
Leg. . meow. 0 6.95 
Stove.o. os. . 6.45 7.20 
Chestnut... .....; 2a0). 55 7.30 
Peay 44 Sores ee eee 805 5.80 
Buck... . 4.30@5.00 5.75@6.00 
RIGeL aes 3.75@3.95 4.75@5.09 
Barley 3.25@3.50 3.70@3.95 
Boiler yas) 3.7 nn an 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—The situation continues to 
be serious. Receipts are low and save 
for the contract coals coming to this mar- 
ket, they are negligible. 

The increase of $1.35 per net ton granted 
by the Fuel Administrator to the price of 
coal for bunkering or for export to foreiga 
countries will, it is expected, have a bene- 
ficial effect upon local conditions. 

Demand continues to be heavy but there is 
no coal here to meet it. Production at some 
mines is good, especially at those where 
the car supply is good and the employees 
are satisfied. At other mines located on 
railroads where the car supply is bad and 
labor disgruntled because of it, production 
is far below normal and the mines are 
shut down a part of every day. 

The railroads continue to take care of 
their own needs first. 

Shippers look for larger receipts of coal 
now that the Lake season has ended. With 
a greater tonnage being received here and 
the shortage of anthracite steam coals con- 
tinuing, it is more than likely that users 
of the hard coal will turn to the use of bitu- 
minous, at least, in part, wherever possible, 
even though they would be forced to install 
smoke consumers to comply with the regu- 
lations of the Board of Health which for- 
bid the emitting of black smoke from chim- 
neys. There are some who believe these 
regulations should be waived until the coal 
supply becomes larger. 

Operators are complaining of poor trans- 
portation facilities, some coal shipped 
around the first of the month not yet hav- 
ing reached its destination. 
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cut by severe 
serious. Con- 


Anthracite production 
weather. Retail situation 
sumers instructed to economize. Shipments 
very light, with outlook unpromising. All 
sizes in maximum demand, including steam 
coals. Bituminous extremely short. Win- 
ter weather hampers rail movement. Car 
supply critical. Investigation welcomed. 
New bunker prices. Contract situation in 
doubt. 

Anthracite—With record-breaking cold 
weather for so early in December, together 
with several snow-storms, shipments have 
fallen behind at a time when coal was badly 
needed. At the mines the weather has been 
severe, with zero temperatures and a snow- 
fall of over 20 in. This not only hampered 
production, but delayed deliveries. Wash- 
ery operations which play an important 
part in production were seriously curtailed 
on account of the frozen culm and the diffi- 
culty of handling~the water. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation 
the railroad people utilized all the available 
passenger and extra crews in an effort to 
keep coal moving to market. It has been 
estimated that during the week the pro- 
duction has been cut fully 40 per cent., 
since on at least two days no coal was 
mined in the majority of the operations. 

‘Previous to the coming of the = cold 
weather fairly good shipments had been 
arriving in the city and at times these al- 
most approached normal. Arrivals, how- 
ever, suddenly ceased and men and women 
besieged the coal yards, where the bucket 
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trade is the heaviest. In many cases the 
retailers’ offices were clo 2d, but the yar?és 
were purposely left open so that the people 
could see that there was no coal on hand 
to sell them. Others who had small stocks 
but had orders to cover them many times 
over, disconnected their telephones. In one 
instance, a car of coal arriving on Wash- 
ton Ave, was attacked and every. pound of 
it carried away in buckets. The polize 
made a number of arrests, but the magis- 
trates discharged the prisoners. 

The Fuel Committee has done all in its 
power to relieve the local situation and is 
now directing efforts to devising means. of 
economy. It is claimed that while many 
of the smaller houses are without sufficient. 
fuel to avoid sickness, some of the large 
hotels, protected by contracts for coal, are 
overheated. The chairman of the fuel com- 
mittee states that to heat a home or hotel 
above 68 deg. is a waste of fuel: several 
hotel men have been notified that unless 
they take steps to conserve coal their sup- 
ply will be ordered cut. The chairman is 
also arranging to have about 100 experts 
make a house to house convass to instruct 
householders to use coal intelligently. A 
number of prominent business men have 
asked the coal committee to investigate 
means for the curtailment of the use of 
steam and electrical power wherever pos- 
sible.. They also ask that the ruling in re- 
gard to electric sign lighting be enforced. 
Elevator service may be reduced and other 
apparatus and machinery dispensed with 
temporarily until the situation is relieved. 

It has been a strenuous week in the office 
of the Fuel Committee, where crowds of 
people in need of coal, both rich and poor, 
have endeavored to have Chairman Lewis 
procure them a supply. He was finally com- 
pelled to issue a strong bulletin to the phy- 
siciais of the city, wnerein he cad: “Do 
not send patients to me with your certifi- 
cates of the immediate need of coal on ac- 
count of illness. you are causing them 
trouble and loss of time. Come yourself.” 
To the dealers he issued an order which 
said: “When you cannot deliver coal to 
customers, do not serd them here. Y vi 
know you are sending them on a futile er- 
rand to save yourself trouble. They will 
not thank you and neither will the fuel 
committee.” 

The new prices for the sale of coal in 
small quantities has now been published 
by the coal committee. The figures are 
based on the bushel of 75 lb. and all sal°s 
must be made by actual weight, no buckets, 
baskets or bulk measurement of any kind 
being allowed. 

The prices for a quarter bushel of 182 1b. 
are as follows: When sold by peddler, nut 
coal, 13c.; pea, 11c. When sold by a store- 
keeper, nut, 11c.; pea, 9c. Sales by all 
others, including the usual retail coal yards, 
Nut yLoc. = pears sc. 

There seems to be an undercurrent of 
feeling among the operators that too much 
hard coal was shipped to the West a2d 
Northwest this year. The opinion continues 
to grow that each community should be 
compelled to use the kind of coal which lies 
nearest to it, especially communities in 
parts of the country right up against soft- 
coal mines, yet who insist on burning an- 
thracite. 

Shipments over both the Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia & Reading railroads have 
been light this week. A canvass of the 
yards showed more ‘‘No Coal” signs dis- 
played than at any time during the year. 
Sales agents are giving little encourave- 
ment and call attention to still Jighter ship- 
ments which are probable between Chrisi- 
mas and New Year’s day. 

There is still the same proportionate de- 
mand for all sizes from broken to culm. 
Of the domestic sizes, in which we now in- 
clude pea, there is no choice. Household- 
ers who are asking for egg readily accept 
pea, and vice versa. .In fact, the dealers 
care little whether they receive egg, stove, 
nut or pea. 

The steam sizes are just as active, and 
even barley that was comparatively free 
a few days ago, is now strong. Heavy 
sales of culm also continue to be made and 
some shippers profess to believe that a per- 
manent market has now been created for 
this material. The average prices for steam 
sizes as sold by the independents are: 
Buckwheat, $4.15; rice, $3.35; barley, $2.35, 
and “enim, $1.25. 

Many of the shippers still continue to 
receive heavy orders from the Government 
for shipment to the cantonments, although 
it is now felt that arrangements will be 
made whereby this tonnage can be dis- 
tributed in equal proportions over an ex- 
tended period, rather than delivering it all 
at once and thus disrupting the domestic 
trade. < 

It is hardly worth while to speak of 
collection>. for there are certain'y ro col- 
lectors. The retail business has been placed 
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on an almost strictly cash basis, and bad 
accounts among the wholesalers are the 
least of their troubles. 


The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$5 90 $6.05 , Buck.......$3.15 $3.75 
Fontes bs mata so 480 6.00 Rice........ 2.65 3.65 
MInVESEenL D> fU>), 6, 59 . Boller. *... 2°45. (5-55 
Notes es 915. 6.40 Barley,..... 2015 2.40 
Pea ky PROS 


Bituminous—Receipts of bituminous re- 
cently have been barely sufficient to meet 
current needs. The greatly congested rail 
conditions were further added to by a week 
of unusually severe winter weather for the 
time of the year. With snow storms all 
over the state, the rail lines had much diffi- 
culty in keeping coal moving. Frequent 
reports continue to come in of plants com- 
- pelled to close for lack of fuel, and we 
have heard of instances where manufac- 
turers, taking advantage of the usual dis- 
ruption to labor during the holiday season, 
will close for an entire week and endeavor 
to accumulate a coal supply during the sus- 
pension. Some utility plants in nearby 
towns have experienced difficulty recently 
in keeping going and in one instance a 
municipal water-works was only _ gaved 
from shutting down by several industrial 
plants proferring a coal supply for the next 
three weeks. 


The producing interests are doing every- 
thing possible to convince those in author- 
ity that the one thing essential to enable 
production to meet the demand is an ade- 
quate car supply. Perhaps the need in 
this respect is more acute among the 
smaller shippers. 


The Congressional investigation of the 
coal trade is welcomed by all with ‘the 
hope that the true facts as to present con- 
ditions will be brought to light and the 
necessary relief extended. 


Nothing new seems to develop in the price 
ituation, although it is with some satis- 
faction the shippers learn that they will 
likely be granted an increase in bunker 
and export coal. ; 


There is no free coal in the market, ex- 
cept that sold for smithing purposes. The 
demand for this coal becomes greater each 
week. While it is difficult to place orders, 
the prices range from $4.50 to $5.50 per 
net ton at the mines. 


Shippers are receiving frequent requests 
from contract customers asking what their 
position will be after the. first of the year, 
when their contracts expire. At this time 
there is nothing definite given out and the'r 
customers are becoming quite anxious to 
know the outcome. With them it is not a 
question of price but the more important 
one of supply. 


BALTIMORE 


The city has been in the throes of a 
coal famine, which for a time stopped big 
industries and left hundreds of homes and 
institutions without fuel. Temporary and 
partial relief given. 


Bituminous—The city of Baltimore has 
been caught in the greatest coal famine of 
its history. Thirty of the largest indus- 


tries, including shipbuilding and _ steel 
plants, were closed for a time, others are 
working on part schedule, and all are 


traveling on a day-to-day basis. The light- 
ing company faced shutdown several times, 
but coal sent through by the Washington 
fuel administration has kept it moving 
on a 24- to 48-hour basis. The street car 
service is working on a 40 to 80 per cent. 
basis. There is practically no unattached 
coal here and that under way from the 
ae is totally insufficient to meet all 
needs. 


The gravest concern is felt over the situ- 
ation. Only the most rigid economy, and 
distribution by operators and jobbers un- 
der direction of the Washington and Mary- 
land coal administrations has kept many 
plants working. No one asks about prices, 
it is merely a question of getting coal. Not 
a few of the operating officials blame the 
railroads, saying that plentv of coal can 
be mined if cars can be supplied. Every- 
body, in fact, is blaming everybody else 
these days of coal scarcity. 


Arthracite—The hard coal situation too 
has been frightfully acute. Yards are prac- 
tically clean of coal and what little fuel 
eomes through is being distributed only 
to the most urgent cases of want, The 
poor are hard hit, and some bushel trade 
yards are out of business for a time. The 
fuel administrator has established a _ price 
of 50c. a bushel for all kinds of har1 coal 
from the yards and wagons, but as with 
soft coal, the price is not so much a con- 
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sideration with many as getting coal. Dur- 
ing the week Mayor Preston endeavored 


to get 1500 tons of anthracite to distribute 
to the poor at cost, but failed, and then 
turned to soft coal. He secured six cars 
of this fuel and sold it at 18c. a bushel. The 
new anthracite schedule for retail trade 
as announced by the fuel administrator 
here is an increase of 45c. over the schedule 
in vogue in early October. This will care 
for the increased pay to miners and the 
transportation tax. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Coal movement very poor with but mod- 
erate prospects. Not enough to meet all 
priority orders. Fresh start needed in rail- 
road operation. 


The coal movement is beginning to show 
a slight improvement over the average of 
last week, when it was suffering from. the 
spell of zero weather. Thus far there has 
been little improvement, but hopes are en- 
tertained that by the end of the week con- 
ditions will be measurably better. 


Until last week it was possible for the 
coal operators to meet all the priority or- 
ders in force, and still have a little coal left 
for regular trade, although this was usually 
absorbed on contracts, leaving practically 
no free coal for the open market. When 
the cold snap arrived the movement be- 
came so poor that even the priority orders 
could not all be met. For instance, the 
local coal administration at the beginning 
of this week called upon certain operators 
to ship coal for domestic consumption. 
Their coal was involved in priority orders 
for by-product coking, and on telegraphing 
Washington for release to the extent of 
shipping coal for domestic consumption the 
release was denied. Some relief was fur- 
nished by breaking the ice in the Monon- 
gahela River and bringing some coal by 
water. The by-porduct ovens are not fully 
supplied and a number of the steel mills 
have had their operations restricted. Coal 
shipped is being dispatched fairly well, but 
the return of empties is poor. 


The opinion is growing that it will be 
necessary to make a fresh start in railroad 
operations by removing all the priority or- 
ders and beginning over again with a na- 
tional traffic manager who shall prescribe 
all the priorities afresh. No definite step 
is likely to be taken, however, until the 
President. decides upon his recommenda- 
tions to Congress as to what is to be done 
with the railroads. 


_ There is no regular coal market. Occa- 
sionally some coal can be picked up, but 
it is usually odds and ends, including coal 
loaded in box cars. We quote the market 
at the set prices, $2.20 for slack, $2.45 for 
mine-run and $2.70 for screneed, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with 15c. 
extra permissible to be charged when sales 
are made by jobbers. 


BUFFALO 


Weather does its worst to make the situ- 
ation _ bad. Cars are very short of the 
bituminous needs. No improvement yet. 
Anthracite more plentiful. 


Bituminous—The supply is less and less 
every week. Shippers do not see how the 
factories are going to run much longer 
unless some relief is afforded. So far noth- 
ing has appeared which seems likely to bet- 
ter conditions. All that is needed is more 
coal and if that is not provided it will be 
useless to study the case and find out who 
is to blame for the shortage. The con- 
sumer wants coal and not argument. 


The big snow storm is said to have been 
more severe here than through the coun- 
try generally. There is nearly 2 feet of 
snow in the city and more comes almost 
every day. All movements are not only 
slow, but the consumption of coal for 
heating is heavy. 


All conditions count heavily against the 
supply side of the question.. Before the big 
storm some of the shippers began to get 
more coal at Government price and a few 
of them still report it, but as a rule the 
excess supply is running down and must 
come to an end before long. That is has 
not done so already is a wonder to the 
trade generally. If business is to go on 
the movement must increase pretty soon. 
Car shortage is the chief difficulty. 


The desired regulation of the price of 
smithing coal has not been announced yet, 
though it has been asked by shippers here, 
so it, as well as cannel, is selling for a 
dollar or more over regular lump. Quo- 
tations, with at least some coal moving at 
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the prices, remain as follows, per net to) 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Slack Lumr 

Pittaburwhiaee eee es os cores ah xo $3.75 $4.23 
Bessemer vc poten ls rents os das 3 70 4 20 
Allegheny Valleverg sce. 0. e504 s. 3.60 41) 
Anthracite — As happened once_ before 
one of the largest shippers lately diverted 


a train load to the local trade and the re- 
sult was that for some days the supply 
was more than the dealers could haul. 
This has cleaned up the bona fide com- 
plaints, as it produced more coal than all 
consumers could use, while the other ship- 
pers were delivering an average amount. 


There is still the old story of distress 
everywhere, but that will go on just the 
same, no matter how much coal there is to 
distribute. Buffalo consumers have a good 
percentage more anthracite in their cellars 
than they ever had before, but they want 
as much more jn order to feel safe that 
the mines are not able to provide it. It is 
expected that the extra. demand will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


The Lake season closed suddenly with 
the great snow storm of the 8th. The 
anthracite shippers were not much disap- 
pointed for they feel that they have enough 
coal in the Northwest to last till spring, 
though it would be out of the question to 
satisfy the demand. Shipments by Lake 
for the season were 4,106,598 net tons, as 
against 2,800,740 tons in 1916. The excess 
as shown is a trifle misleading, for a 
shipper that has always brought all his 
water coal here till last year shipped_750,- 
000 tons over the docks at Erie, Penn.. 
then. Another shipper who sent 290,000 
tons to the Upper Lakes from Oswego, did 
not ship any during the past season, This 
reduces the grand total by nearly 1,000,090 
tons, but still leaves a good margin of 
excess. 


TORONTO 


Coal shipments held up by snow block- 


ades. Yards empty. Dealers only deliv- 
ering small lots. Increase in price of an- 
thracite. 


Owing to recent snow blockades causing 
a congestion of traffic at border points, 
railroad shipments have latterly been much 
delayed and a scarcity of coal is being 
experienced. The yards are empty and 
dealers are making deliveries from the cars 
in small lots. Consumers in the central 
portion of the city have been kept well 
supplied, but residents in the outlying dis- 
tricts have suffered from the shortage 
The price of anthracite has been increased 
35c. per ton, but bituminous rates are un- 
changed. 


Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail Anthracite, egg. 
stove, nut and grate, $9.85, pea $8.85; bitu- 
minous steam, $9, slack $8 to $8.50; domes- 
tic lump, $10; cannel, $11; wholesale f.o.b. 
ears at destination three-quarter lump, $7 
to $7.50; slack, $6.85 to $7. 


In some cases rehardlers who _ receive 
cargoes at Boston or Providence the ton- 
nage of which is utterly inadequate for all 
purposes are putting the situation squarely 
before the local fuel authorities as to what 
would be the fairest and best distribution. 
Steamers arrive with heavy demurrage and 
unless the local fuel committees are willing 
to grant an increase in the retail price suf- 
ficient to cover it they cannot blame factors 
if the latter place the coal with customers 


‘inland who are more than willing to pay 


all charges in order to get the fuel. There 
are going to be some knotty problems for 
the fuel administrator to solve. Portland, 
Providence, Salem and New Bedford are 
on the ragged: edge of no supply and scat- 
tered all over New England are many 
plants actually closed down, and the num- 
ber is increasing every day. The gas com- 
panies are in a particularly bad way. Min- 
ers of producer-gas coals are obliged to 
furnish their quota for the Government. 


Factors who contracted to deliver ‘“re- 
quirements” in weekly proportions are get- 
ting seriously embarrassed, the larger the 
company the more awkward are _ its 
problems. 


Quotations have again subsided. Such 
coal as is sold in advance of arrival is 
subject to demurrage and other extra 
charges. With those classified as “reta‘l- 
ers” it would not be surprising to.see $10 
again a selling price f.o.b. Boston, and 
this in strict accord with rulings of the 
Federal Fuel Administration and allowing 
only a small margin except for the owner 
of the ship. 


The shortage of coal at Hampton Raods 
is reflected in recent requisitions by. the 
Government on mines accessible to Phila- 
delphia and New York. Operations that 
nitherto have had little tonnage moving 
to Tidewater and none to the Government 
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are therefore shipping much reduced ton- 
nages on routine orders. The Fuel Admin- 
istration is spotting these demands in dif- 
ferent districts, but naturally the higher 
grades are the ones selected. 

New England consumers are looking 
anxiously for the “car pool” that it was 
intimated would soon be forthcoming. This 
territory must always be confronted with 
the fact that it has no adequate business 
for the return haul on open-top cars. 

It is understood that the Fuel Adminis- 
tration will issue an order increasing the 
price of Pocahontas and’ New River for for- 
eign bunker trade. The advance author- 
ized on Pocahontas is $1.35, the new price 
being $3.80 per net ton at the mines plus 
15e. commission, tolls, and trimming, mak- 
ing the Norfolk price in the vicinity of 
$6.15 per gross ton. This is in recognition 
of the higher prices being paid abroad by 
the British and other governments. Doubt- 
less there will be some more scaling up 
later. 

Anthracite—December is a great disap~ 
pointment on shipments. Tows have been 
delayed by almost continuous gales, there 
has been ice in the Delaware, and dumping 
has been slow on account of frozen coal. 
Added to this are the requisitions on the 


order of the fuel administration, the net 
result being small receipts for New Eng- 
land. Several Boston dealers are bare of 
stock and others more fortunate are re- 


quired to distribute where there are cases 
of real suffering. Some of tne larger 
dealers are out of certain sizes and there 
is little or no water-borne coal en route. 

With the holidays near the outlook for 
supplies of domestic sizes is all but hope- 
less. The B. & M. embargo affects a wide 
area for it includes all the Tidewater points 
on the Maine Central that lately have been 
getting emergency shipments all-rail. 
Gloucester and Salem, Mass., are still out 
of hard coal and practically no relief is in 
sight. 

In Bangor and a few other cities an 
advance in retail prices has been allowed 
by local fuel committees to compensate 
dealers for increased cost of recent ship- 
ments. The Bangor price is now $11, with 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


COLUMBUS 


The severe cold weather has caused some 
suffering in Ohio but the State fuel admin- 
istration and others in authority are aid- 
ing in giving relief. Severe shortage of 
domestie and steam sizes features the mar- 
ket. 


Continued cold weather and marked 
scarcity of domestic stocks have been the 
outstanding features of the coal trade in 
Ohio during the past week. Every effort 
is being made by the Ohio fuel administra- 
tion to relieve the suffering, but because 
of congestion on railroads and a contro- 
versy over authority to dispose of Lake 
coal on tracks, the situation has been rather 
bad. There are comparatively few cases 
of actual physical suffering, although some 
have been reported. As a result of the fuel 
shortage, many of the manufacturing plants 
have been compelled to close down and 
others have been running with slight fuel 
supply. 

Retailers have small stocks and they are 
still following the policy of delivering only 
a small amount to each consumer. The 
local fuel committees have been busy in- 
vestigating cases brought to their atten- 
tion and in many instances relief was af- 
forded. One of the worst features was 
the fact that the railroads were unable to 
move loaded cars when within sight of 
the place where the coal was desired. 

The steam trade has also been completely 
demoralized and all kinds of steam users 
have been without fuel. This applies to 
schools and colleges, hospitals, public build- 
ings, public utilities and many manufac- 
turing concerns. Later on, with the re- 
lease of some of the Lake tonnage steps 
were taken to relieve some of the cases. 

Owing to lack of motive power and to car 
shortage, production in many of the Ohio 
districts was down at a low ebb. In fact, 
some districts produced less than 20 per 
cent. of the usual amount. The Hocking 
Valley and Pomeroy Bend are credited with 
35 to 40 per cent. Eastern Ohio was prob- 
ably in the worst shape as regards cars. 


Prices on short tons f. 0. b. mines are as 


follows: 

Hock- Pom-. Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump..........$2.70 $3.05 oes 
Inch and a quarter.... 2 PASAY 3.05 $2.70 
Three-quarter......... 2.70 31,10) 270) 
Nut eee. ce 2.70 3.05 yaw i) 
Wipes cee Fes Se: isies « 2.70 3.05 a 
Mine-rimids-,. eo 2.45 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack. ... 2.20 2.45 2.20 
Coarse slack........ 2.20 2.45 220 
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DETROIT 


_ Disappointments and anticipations real- 
ized only in part feature Detroit market. 
Fuclless homes cause much suffering. 


Bituminous —- Dxpectations a week ago 
that Detroit, within a few days would re- 
ceive 2 plentiful supply of bituminous coal 
for immediate needs are not realized. The 
supply of coal. estimated at from 2000 to 
5000 cars, forming part of the stock con- 
fiscated by the Government on congested 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio RR., was 
supposed to begin arriving in Detroit about 
Dec. 19, but searcely 400 cars of it had 
reached the city a week later, Assurances 
are given, howeyer, that the coal is being 
started toward Detroit and other points in 
Michigan in solid trains. 


Anthracite—Supplies of anthracite, which 
the federal fuel administration was ex- 
pected to provide for Detroit, have not ma- 
terialized to any great degree, Little coal 
is arriving and it is almost impossible to 
find. a retail yard that can make delivery. 
The Lake freighter, B. F. Berry, bound up 
with a cargo of anthracite and trapped in 
the ice, is to be unloaded at Detroit to help 
relieve the situation. 


CINCINNATI 


_Extremely severe weather and continuea 
traffic troubles have resulted in a coal fam- 
ine here, with many cases of distress among 
industries and the public. 


Continuation of the unprecedentedly se- 
vere weather which began on Dec. 8, has 
brought about a remarkable condition as 
to fuel shortage, which Cincinnati has ever 
faced. Temperatures below zero have pre- 
vailed every day during the past week ex- 
cepting two, and several more snowfalls 
have added to the difficulty of moving coal, 
both by rail and by wagon and truck in 
the city; while ice gorges in the river, 
forming as a result of the severe cold, have 
not only prevented further coal shipments 
by that medium, but have caused consider- 
able losses of coal by sinking barges and 
landing boats. 

Receipts of coal by rail have been lim- 
ited, and until a few days ago such coal 
as moved from the mines has continued to 
go forward to the Lakes, although it is 
maintained by the state authorities that 
the Lake shipping season is now closed, and 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
tons of coal at the docks which will have 
to lie there all winter. 

The net result of this combination of un- 
fcrtunate conditions* is that Cincinnati, 
which is closer to large coal supplies in 
three states than any other city in the 
country, not excepting Pittsburg, is actually 
suffering for want of fuel in the coldest 
December weather experienced in over 40 
years. 

LOUISVILLE 


Distribution difficulties, caused by storms, 


dominate coal _ situation. Kentucky fuel 
administration commandeers sidetracked 
trainloads for distribution in state. Car 


supply light and late. 


On order of Doctor Garfield, Fuel Admin- 
istrator Bryan, of Kentucky, has seized 
about 150,000 tons of coal on Louisville 
& Nashville tracks billed to points north 
of the Ohio River, and with the codpera- 
tion of the railroad company is distribut- 
ing it to communities in the state which 
are without fuel. Only priority coal and 
that billed to utilities is exempt. 

This discloses the situation in Kentucky. 
Much of the coal in question had stood 
for more than a week awaiting delivery 
to railroads north of Ohio River crossings. 
Meanwhile empties were not being returned 
to the mines. The order of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration is rapidly relieving the fam- 
ine in Kentucky, temporarily, and will ex- 
pedite return of empty cars to the mines, 
while it is declared that they will be loaded 
and ready for delivery to river crossing 
points by the time they can be handled. 

week of cold weather, coupled with 
traffic-disorganizing snow, has exhausted 
most of the reserve supplies in Kentucky, 
while at the same time the demand has 
been tremendously increased until much, if 
not all of the output of the state’s mines 
for weeks could be disposed of inside the 
state boundaries. Coupled with the other 
circumstances there has been almost a 
total failure of the natural gas supply in 
Louisville, Lexington, Winchester and other 
central Kentucky towns, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the demand for coal. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Industrial and domestic demand contin- 
ues strong, and shortage in supply is pro- 
nounced. Stocks in local yards secant and 
replenishment difficult on account of re- 
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stricted use of cars placed at mines. Pro- 
duction on about same basis as last week. 


Birmingham and_ vicinity experienced 
the longest and most severe spell of cold 
weather the past week that has visited. this 
section before in several years. Few house- 
holders laid in winter stocks last summer 
and the rush on local yards soon cleaned 
up practically all coal on hand. It was 
estimated’ that there was less than 5000 
tons on hand at all yards in Birmingham. 
Bessemer and other suburbs. Dealers were 
Swamped with orders which they were 
unable to fill and much suffering ensued. 
Restocking is difficult on account of much 
of the equipment placed at the mines being 
restricted in use and not available for 
relieving the local situation, even where 
the coal is available. 

The shortage of steam coal is none the 
less acute, though not quite so pronounced. 
The priority order of Administrator Gar- 
field has menaced the coal supply of fur- 
nace companies who have been called upon 
to furnish additional tonnage to the South- 
ern Ry. and other lines, and relief is being 
sought by these interests to prevent any 
further crippling of furnace operations, 
which are already endangered by shortage 
of coke. 

A centralization of authority to control 
the distribution of the output of this dis- 
trict in the hands of the local board would 
facilitate matters greatly, avoid confusion 
and bring about a more equitable and 
judicious distribution of the fuel supply, 
and preclude the possibility of priority 
orders issued direct from Washington 
directing that high-grade domestic coal be 
furnished railroads for fuel and confisca- 
tion under such orders of coal consigned 
under contract to public utility companies. 

As it is, local boards are powerless to 
take the necessary steps to afford relef in 
acute situations which present themselves, 
but remedial orders must emanate from 
Washington. As a result, the coal supply 
is not equitably or judiciously apportioned 
where the needs are the greatest and most 
important, for these officials are not in 
touch with conditions in this territory. 


7 Coke : 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Many blast fur-. 
margins may be 


Car supplies very poor. 
maces banked. Dealers’ 
allowed. 


Car supplies in the Connellsville region 
averaged about 45 per cent. of allotments 
week before last, this being quite insuffi- 
cient, while last week they averaged about 
30 per cent., owing to the zero weather with 
which the week opened. This week Mon- 
day showed 45 per cent. and Tuesday 30 
per cent., while 40 per cent. was promised 
for Wednesday. What little coke has been 
shipped in the past week has gotten through 
to destination fairly well, but the return of 
empties has been poor. It is possible that 
supplies will be better late in the week. 

Meanwhile the blast furnaces depending 
upon the Connellsville region are showing 
an operation of aobut two-thirds of total 
capacity. The Carnegie Steel Co. is oper- 
ating only 38 of its 59 blast furnaces and 
the other steel interests are in about the 
Same position, while the merchant furnaces 
show a slightly better proportion. 

While several priority orders have been 
issued in favor of Connellsville coke, they 
do not seem to be effective. Until the cold 
snap a trifle over a week ago the by-prod- 
uct coke plants were being well supplied 
with coal, by their priority order, but since 
then they have not been fully supplied. 
The priority order in their case carries 
more weight as it is intended not so much 
to stimulate the production of pig iron by 
the manufacture of coke as to stimulate the 
production of benzol, toluol and other -by- 
products required in the manufacture of 
explosives. 

There is no open coke market, as there 
are practically no offerings, the limited pro- 
duction being applicable on contracts. The 
set prices for beehive coke remain at $6 
for furnace, $7 for selected 72-hr. foundry 
and $7.30 for crushed, over 1-in. The fuel 
administration is considering a proposition 
to allow a margin on coke sales made by 
brokers, to be added to the set price, and 
predictions are made that within a few 
days margins will be set at 5 per cent. on 
furnace coke and 74 per cent. on foundry, 
as maximum, this to apply also on resales 
or when the middleman guarantees the ac- 
count. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Dee. 8 at 307.903 
tons, an increase of 12,587 tons, and ship- 
oe at 310,129 tons, an increase of 25,349 
ons. 


December 22, 1917 


Buffalo—The trade 1s without outward 
change, all coke coming in at _ contract 
prices and promising to do so right along. 
Bituminous jobbers who used to handle 
more or less of it are now unable to get 
any, as the ovens manage to ship out their 
entire product on their contracts. How the 
consumers who have no contracts manage 
to get a supply is not understood. The 
Government prices of $7 and $6 at the 
ovens for foundry and furnace are not in 
actual effect here. 
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Middle Western 


STITT ULL 
GENERAL REVIEW 


Traflic demoralized. Zero weather pre- 
vails. Heavy snow throughout country, 
with the coal market in a panicky con- 
dition. 


Another cold wave with zero weather, 
accompanied by heavy and drifting snow, 
hit the Mid-West last Thursday. The wave 
was from the West, and from many points 
comes reports of the new record cold 
weather for the winter. Railroads are sim- 
ply paralyzed, terminal yards gorged with 
coal that is badly needed at destination 
for the relief of distress. The best that 
any road has done for the past week was 
to furnish a 50 per cent. car supply, and 
some mines located on the Missouri Pacific 
report they have not had a car in 10 days. 

The situation is but the fulfillment of 
the prediction made by the operators every- 
where that the supply of coal was depend- 
ent on the railroads, and not the produc 
ers. Weather conditions clearly indicate 
that the transportation companies were not 
able to cope with the situation, The result 
is that all sectons of the Mid-west that 
have any fuel are fast using up their sup- 
plies, with no immediate prospects of re- 
lief. The movement of coal is extremely 
slow, and because of zero weather and high 
ae the consumption has increased rap- 
idly. 
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CHICAGO 


Shortage very acute; cold weather brings 
increased demand. 

Extremely cold weather was experienced 
during the greater part of the week. There 
was also a heavy snow fall, which interfered 
with the yard movement of coal and en- 
gines. The motive power of the railroads 
and belt lines has been overtaxed for so 
long that real winter weather in its first 
stage saw their collapse, with little or no 
energy to combat the prevailing conditions. 
Since last Saturday passenger trains have 
been arriving from 5 to 30 hours late. 
In many instances out-going trains that 
usually run on time have left the termi- 
nals on a delayed schedule, because of the 
inability of the operating companies to 
make up and get engines ready to go out 
on time. 

The Chicago market has for most of the 
time for weeks depended on daily deliver- 


ies. Because of the motive-power failure, 
this market is in a dangerous condition. 
As an index of the threatened situation, 


the public schools will close for a holiday 
period of three and possibly four weeks, 
when usually 10 days or two weeks has 
been the limit of suspension for Christmas. 
This is on account of the scarcity of fuel, 
and with the hope that an ample supply 
will reach the various schools to tide them 
over for the future (together with their 
regular channel of supply), so that it will 
not become necessary for them to close 
again after the three weeks’ vacation. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at mines: 





Williamson Saline 
and and 

Franklin Harrisburg 
DISARM MNT fee es: = $2.65@2.80 $2 65@2.80 
Domestic lump.......... ' 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Egg or furnace.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
Stoveligist peewee. ess 2.69@2:80 «2.65@2.80 
@hestnnts-.. te ce vas 2.65@2.80 2.65@2. 80 
Pia eee ee. eee te) 2 6512.80 265@ 2280 
Washsd par aeecerne s.. ©2202@2,60 wus. 
Washer aroviaete tcc. ss ee, CI 2, 80 2252.5,..- 

Washed nut............ DOR) 2 O08 ten ee 
Mine-run. eee ene. 402 55 28402500 
Screenings. eset a2./50 912, Tota. 30. 
Washed slack........... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 

Clintonand Knox and Eastern 

Sullivan Greene KKentucky 
Dom. sump.. $2.65 2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3 25 
Steam lump. 2 65@2.80 2.65@2 80 3.10@3.25 
Egg......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3. 25 

Small egg or k 

nut....... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 
Screenings... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
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MILWAUKEE 


Cold weather increases the demand for 
fuel and renders the problem of delivery 
more acute. Supplies seemingly ample at 
present, 


The prevalence of genuine wintry weather 
throughout the Northwest has greatly in- 
ereased the demand for coal everywhere, 
but thus far no reports of absolute short- 
age or distress have developed. W. N. 
Fitzgerald, state fuel administrator, seems 
to have the situation well in hand. His 
reports show that the people in the inte- 
rior of the state are receiving ample sup- 
plies at present. 

Milwaukee has a good supply of coal, 
but the problem of delivery has been ren- 
dered more acute by the zero temperature. 
This gives many the impression that there 
is a real scarcity of fuel. The truth is, 
there are not enough stations where an- 
thracite can be procured, and because of 
the resultant congestion of teams and trucks 
it is hard to get fuel to the people. Con- 
sumers who buy direct from the yards and 
furnish their own conveyance are forced 
to pay more than the schedule price for 
hauling and handling. 

To supply those who have not ready 
cash to buy coal in any great quantity, 
the Milwaukee Council of Defense, with the 
aid of the city authorities, is selling chest- 
nut coal at several stations in the districts 
where the poor reside in lots of 30 to 500 
lb, at 3c. per pound. Cash and no delivery 
is the rule. 

No new price edicts have been received at 
Milwaukee. Dealers are abiding by the 
official schedule of profit, which, they hoid, 
is insufficient under prevailing conditions. 
There are numerous complaints of the poor 
character of the anthracite which has 
reached this market the present season. 
Too much slate and a disposition to clinker 
is the burden of the indictments. 

Another large cargo of anthracite was re- 
ceived during the past week. With the 
arrival of two cargoes of soft coal, now 
due, the Lake season will be at an end as 
far as coal receipts are concerned. One 
cargo of 7000 tons of soft coal was diverted 
to Sheboygan, Wis., because the steamer 
stranded and on being released had to bs 
towed into that port, where she will be 
forced to winter owing to her damaged 
condition. Tllirois coal is coming in as 
fast as rail conditions will warrant. This 
fuel will probably have a larger market in 
Milwaukee in future. 


ST. LOUIS 


Transportation facilities practically dis- 
rupted. This is causing a shortage of coal 
everywhere that borders on the critical. 
Steam plants! shut down, factories idle, and 
public buildings about to close. Railroads 
giving commercial coal priority shipment. 
Car shortage prevails, and coal tonnage cut 
two-thirds. 


St. Louis last week experienced per- 
haps the most critical situation that it has 
faced in many years on account of coal 
shortage. The big steel mills at Granite 
City and other plants in the switching 
limits of East St. Louis were idle on ac- 
count of no fuel, throwing thousands of 
mechanics and laborers out of work. 

In St. Louis several small plants shut 
down, and many other large ones have 
only a few hours’ supply ahead. Many 
of the office buildings in the city were cold, 
depending on a few tons supply that they 
were able to get from different yards, and 
even officials of the Government buildings 
here had to go out and purchase coal on 
the open market, wherever they could get 
it, and then under pressure. 

With thousands of cars of coal at East 





St. Louis, with water in the Mississippi 
Fulton Grundy, La- 
and Salle, Bureau 
Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 
$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65)2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2 8) 3.10@3.25 
Sia ee 2.65@2.80 ; 
«spre Scie Ra + = 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
VA, 2 ee ee. 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Bet SS ee 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55. 2.85@3.00 
2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.60@2.75 
Smokeless 
Pocah. and West. Va. 
W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
$2 60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.45'2.60 2.45@2.60 2.70@2.85 2.60@2.75 
2.10@2.25 2.10@2.25 2.55@2.70 2.35@2.50 
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River the lowest it has been since 1860, all 
of the ferries frozen up, the Terminal had 
more than it could handle, in view of 
weather conditions, and the result was a 
complete tie-up. 

The Fuel Administrator’s office was 
swamped with requests and complaints of 
various kinds. This resulted in many tele- 
grams being sent to Washington, asking 
that the Government intervene and do 
something to relieve the congestion. The 
Railroad Committee met with the Fuel 
Committee and promised to put the propo- 
sition up to the War Board of the Rail- 
ways, which met the following day, and 
they in turn, issued an order that coal was 
to be given the priority shipment until Mon- 
day of this week, in order to relieve the 
situation. This began to produce good re- 
sults at the end of the week, and indica- 
tions are that the War Board will see that 
the situation is taken care of temporarily 
at least. 

There has been practically no commercial 
tonnage out of the Carterville field this 
week. The mines were idle over half of 
the time from lack of cars and the other 
part of the time they loaded railroad coal 
principally. 

At several of the mines the men refused 
to go down because there were not enough 
cars on top to get a good start. At several 
places the locomotives were frozen up and 
could not move cars, and the _ intense 
weather froze up several operations. 

There were several accidents throughout 
the field. causing deaths and also causing 
shutdowns, and everything, it seemed, 
worked against the production of anything 
near a reasonable tonnage. 

In the Standard field there was a failure 
to deliver cars because the locomotives 
could not get water at the water tanks on 
account of their being frozen up and the 
same condition existed in this field as in the 
Carterville. 

Nearly all the tonnage in the Standard 
field was for railroad coal. 

The latter part of the week Dr. Garfield 
issued an order, giving Lieut.-Gov. Cross- 
ley, Federal Fuel Administrator for Mis- 
souri, jurisdiction over Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and East St. Louis, Ill., and the switch- 
ing limits thereof. This resulted in the 
movement of about 75 cars of coal to St. 
Louis from the Carterville field that were 
held up because the C. & A. R.R. had more 
than it could take care of for Chicago. 

This will relieve the condition in the St. 
Louis and Kansas City markets to a great 
extent, now that one man has complete 
control. 

On account of the danger to the public 
utilities at St. Louis several railroads were 
instructed to deliver all of their coal to 
these public utility plants, outside of Gov- 
ernment requisitions. Lieutenant Governor 
Crossley ‘took a fair stand and one that 
while it did not meet with the approval 
of everybody resulted in the most good to 
the greatest number. 

The situation in the Mt. Olivet field is 
deplorable. There are no cars, while on 
one day there were 571 loads in the Mt. 
Olive field that the Wabash could not move 
on account of no motive power. The bulk 
of this coal now is going to railroad needs, 
and very little is commercial. 


In a general way the domestic situation 
here is not as critical as it is anywhere 
else in the country, but unless the situation 
improves soon it will be serious even here. 

There are no eastern coals coming in and 
nothing from Arkansas. Coke has_ been 
taken off the domestic market altogether. 

The retail circular is: Carterville, $5.75, 
Mt. Olive, $5.25, Standard, $5.00, anthra- 
cite grate and egg, $10.10, stove and chest- 
nut, $10.35, West Virginia smokeless, $9.75. 


The wholesale circular is, per net ton, 

f.o.b. mine: 
Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 

6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2. 80 
Nos? Bui eet Oo Ee OO ad nee ag BUY denen 
Noir Diu bees. 125 09200 Me a oits 5.570 ee ae 
Nowa nutce ec Ooh e OU meeer ery en so es torres 
Noo5 aiutec 9219) 26508 se Ce 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
2-in. lump.. we ae 2.65@2.80 
3-in. lump... - Zs0@2.00 New scee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2. 80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 

Washed: 
INO, Hemet wane. 050B270G7S2:65@2)80 2 sear ae 
No: 2a ees QG5@i21H8. 2..09@2.80" 2-6, sane 
Wo: 3, soe 2. Gath e00 2 G5(@2.'80) ©. ac ears 
No. 42 deters OolGie 60, +2, 09@ 2,80 ance ac 
No Sew enr ae 290m 2215@2:30 Sak eon 


Williamson & Franklin Co. rate is 874c.; 
other fields, 72%c 
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hort ‘Coal Line’ at J 
Ave. -New Yo 











They Are Waiting for Your Coal 








These People Appeal to tne Miners of 
America To Keep Up Their Good Work 


And Still the Line Is Growing 





Saturday, Dec. 15. The line 
already extends a full block 
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A TIME FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


O matter whether a man ts getting one, five, or fifteen thousand a 
year, the iast days of December are a time for him to examine him- 


self closely. 


If you think you are a success, try and discover why. If 


you are getting two or three times what others under you are getting, 


determine whether you really excel and deserve the higher pay. 
is nothing safe and permanent in gust being lucky. 


There 
If you are dis- 


satisfied with your year’s results, discover where and how you have failed. 
i A y 3 


Have You Been Lovatr?P 


Nothing is more irksome and laborious than half- 
hearted service; merely mechanical diligence is never 
enough. You must put heart into your work and 
not always be looking over the edge of it. The heart 
must inspire what the hands execute. The one- 
talented man who is loyal and devoted will accom- 
plish infinitely more than the ten-talented man who 
lacks this essential quality. 


Have You Been ENTHUSIASTIC? 


There can be no victory without enthusiasm. It is 
the salt of life; that indefinable quality which forces 
conviction and transforms visions into realities; that 
mysterious something which mu!tiplies mediocre abil- 
ity and heightens the powers of perception. It is 
not easy to find enthusiasm among people who grovel 
on the lower plane of being. 


Have You CuLtivaTED OpTimIsmMP 


Every man should educate will power so that it will 
focus his thoughts upon the bright side of things. A 
habit of looking for the best of everything strength- 
ens character and elevates ideals. Whether the 
world you live in is chiefly good or bad depends on 
how you take it. If a man is miserable, it is almost 
always his own fault. Optimism means hope, and 
hope springs from wisdom; it knows how slight a 
circumstance may change the whole course of events. 
Effort soon ceases where there is no hope. 


Have You Been Just? 

Without justice there cannot be love, confidence or 
respect—three things on which all industrial rule is 
founded. Might does not make right, and nothing 


is settled until it is settled right. A reputation for 
impartiality is of great value. Decisions should be 
made without reference to who is in the scales; they 
must be governed by the cause, not the person; they 
must be fair whether the motives are understood or 
not; they must be according to principle and not 
reckon the cost. One unjust decision will send a feel- 
ing of distrust through a whole organization. 


Have You Been PATIENT? 


Anybody can get into a rage; it is the exercise of 
endurance that requires most effort and constitutes 
the real test of character. Pains and sorrows are 
killed by enduring them, while, on the other hand, if 
you feed your cares with frets and worry, they are 
only made strong to bite and sting you. It is just as 
important to learn to wait as it is to learn to labor. 
Nature is a worthy guide. In her realm it is gener- 
ally true that the best harvests are the longest in 
ripening. It is not pleasant to work in the earth 
pulling weeds, but it is as necessary as sowing the 
seed. Patience extinguishes envy, subdues pride and 
bridles the tongue; without it, the mind cannot be 
said to be disciplined. 


Have You Been SYSTEMATIC? 


Order is Heaven’s first law. Regular habits compel 
economy of time. You must not, however, be a slave 
to method; you must make it your servant. If that 
which is first at hand be not quickly and regularly 
dispatched, other tasks will accumulate behind until 
the pressure of affairs will result in hopeless mental 
confusion. Success does not depend upon the amount 
of work you do so much as upon the amount of intelli- 
gent work Many men fail ignominiously who do 
enough to achieve a grand success; but they labor 
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at haphazard, building up with one hand and tear- 
ing down with the other. An unanswerable argu- 
ment favoring a systematic existence is the benefit 
that results to your health, for nature’s price for 
health is regularity. You cannot bottle up sleep to- 
night for to-morrow night’s use, or force your stom- 
ach to-day because you expect to eat sparingly to- 
morrow, or become exhausted from overwork this 
week expecting to make it up later. 


Have You 
SPOKEN WITH DISCRETIONP 

There is no greater problem than in knowing when 
to speak and how much to say. Most men say too 
much and talk too often, while some speak too little. 
Many men would be more successful and more re- 
spected were they less garrulous. Other men who 
are clever and deserving trust entirely to their daily 
results to gain them recognition when a little digni- 
fied self-assertion would heve helped their individual 
cases. Big bosses nowadays are mightily occupied, 
and many a good employee suffers from inability to 
advertise his worth, or from failure to attract atten- 
tion to his achievements. Lots of excellent fellows 
are doing all the work, while some man a little higher 
up is getting all the credit. Self-denial that means 
self-effacement is not a virtue, but a weakness. 
There is, of course, often a power in silence which 
no words can equal. The most powerful forces in 
nature are the quietest. Gravity acts continuously 
with scarce a ripple of sound, and electricity serves 
effectively with little noise. Bluster indicates that 
inferiority is endeavoring to rise into consciousness. 
However, even the observance of silence can be car- 
ried to an extreme that is more harmful than bene- 
ficial. Your problem is to strike a common-sense 
average in how, when and what to say. 
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Have You Been Quick To JuDGEP 


One great cause of much unhappiness is the ten- 
dency of some men to live in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and attribute some hidden motive te every act 
that comes to their notice. The majority of this 
kind of thin-skinned people are merely over-sensitive, 
but the results they bring about and the conditions 
they create are as injurious as though their action 
was purposely vicious. If you must answer to some 
man higher up, and he is frequently preoccupied and 
seemingly indifferent to your accomplishments, there 
is no excuse for his littleness, and the company that 
employs him will surely have to pay for his unsym- 
pathetic, tactless administration. However, there is 
even less reason for an employee to retard his own 
advance by magnifying supposed grievances until 
the prime objects for which he is striving are lost 
sight of through his envelopment in a cloud of self- 
pity. The modest man has everything to gain, but 
you can stoop too low to gain too little. The exer- 
cise of modesty does not demand the denial of merit, 
or require you to have no opinion or choice. Fret- 
ting is a useless habit; it only fosters the faults it 
seeks in vain to correct. The usual fortune of com- 
plaint is to call forth contempt more than pity. If 
we slight small injuries, they usually disappear. It 
is, of course, hard to believe that others cannot see 
what seems so plain to you; however, everything is 
in the position you happen to occupy. Don’t go into 
the business of finding fault with other people’s work 
and then call yourself a practitioner of constructive 
criticism. If you despise light, don’t puff at the little 
flame that cheers others, and don’t forget that the 
men who find the most fault are usually those who 
do the least to effectively destroy the evils com- 
plained of. The man who can please nobody is not 
so much to be pitied as he whom nobody can please. 
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Are Youa TRUE PATRIOT? 


F YOU view your country as the concrete expression of a high principle, you possess 
] the fundamental idea of patriotism; however, if you look upon these United States as 

only a certain area of land containing mountains, rivers and woods, your conception of 
citizenship is a lifeless thing. Patriotism is quite different from partisanship; it may be 
defined as doing the right thing solely for right’s sake. Do you believe that the real 
wealth of a nation lies in the character of its people? Do you believe that manhood 
is greater than property? Do you believe that things done for love are better and more 
lasting than things done for selfish gain? Do you believe that battles won without a 
struggle are often won without honor? Do you believe that a nation should care more 
for its word than for its life? Do you believe that success which comes from trampling 
on others is not worth having? Do you believe that what happens to you is not im- 
portant if thereby the cause of freedom and the dignity of humanity are maintained? 
Do you believe that any government that violates the bond of a sacred promise is the 
common enemy of humankind? Do you believe that the only chivalry worth having is 
that which pays deference to the aged, protects the feeble and respects womankind? 
Then, if you do believe these things, no matter whether you are a miner at the face, a 
superintendent on top, or the company president, you are one of God’s noblemen 
wherever you are, and you are also a credit to this land of freedom. 
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Conservation of Mine Timbers 
By W. H. NooNE 


: Thomas, W. Va. 

A mine hitherto using large quantities of timbers 
might do with considerably less by a little attention to 
room-and-pillar work. When a room is finished the 
pillars should be immediately drawn so that timber and 
other materia! may be recovered as the men work back. 

Timber that is recovered in good condition answers 
the same purpose as new timber; if it is not broken, it 
probably can be used again and again before it has had 
opportunity to decay. In this wey a continuous service 
can be obtained from the timber on hand, which would 
not be the case where the timber is lost in robbing, or 
the room allowed to stand indefinitely before the pillars 
are drawn. A room kept standing for a long time usu- 
ally has to be retimbered before it can again be worked. 

When material is scarce rooms should not be driven 
up full distance unless the pillars can be drawn back 
when the room is finished. It should also be the en- 
deavor to keep ties, rails, switches, etc., as well as tim- 
ber, in cortinuous service so far as possible. 

Entries are usually narrow, and where the roof is 
good little timber is required. It is not practicable to 
drive rooms narrow, because narrow work is usually 
based on yardage and one or two props are generally 
sufficient to a yard of room work, and would cost con- 
siderably less than yardage. It might be advisable and 
practicable to narrow down the rooms to a width where 
one row of props might answer the purpose of the 
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two or three rows used hitherto. Narrow rooms are 
safer and less expensive to drive and rob. 

Where the roof is soft and friable the foregoing 
recommendations may not be practicable, and crossbars 
and posts will have to be used. Under these conditions 
entries wil! demand the same attention as rooms in re- 
gard to the roof. 

The material now on hand in the mines should be 
conserved, however difficult it may be to recover and 
keep in constant use. It may cost something to redeem 
some material, but it will be cheaper than buying new 
or being left entirely without. 


Locomotive Bumpers 
By R. Z. VIRGIN 


Superintendent of Mines, Wheeling Steel and Iron Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


During the past year, it has been extremely difficult 
to procure repair parts for mine locomotives, and de- 
liveries in some instances took from three to six months, 

Our mine cars weigh, when empty, approximately 
3175 Ib. and carry an average load of 4300 lb., making 
a total loaded weight of 7475 lb. With this weight 
of loads constantly bumping against the locomotives, 
which have cast bumpers, we have had probably 15 
or 18 bumpers broken yearly. 

The delay in getting these bumpers, and the loss or- 
curring from the locomotive being in the shop, prompted 
us to fall back on the use of wooden bumpers, reinforced 
with channels or steel I-beams. The sketches herewith 
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show the dimensions in detail. After the material is 
procured, it can be cut and assembled by any mine black- 
smith and mine carpenter. This method of repair will 
be found far cheaper than the use of cast bumpers 
furnished by the makers of the locomotives. These 
bumpers can be made at the mine and kept as ordinary 
“mine spares.” 


Need Careful Preparation of Coal 


By VAN H. MANNING 

Director of the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 

There is one phase of the present coal situation which 
may put an entirely different light on the supposed in- 
creased production of coal of the present year. In 
round numbers, there was produced 600,000,000 tons of 
fuel last year. Statement has been made that 50,000,000 
more tons will be mined this year. The preparation of 
this increased quantity of coal has not been as good as 
in time past. 

Analyses of a number of samples show in many cases 
a greatly increased quantity of ash. Repeated cases 
are brought to the attention of the Bureau of Mines 
where coal which would run from 6 to 8 per cent. ash 
in norma} times is running from 12 to 18 per cent. of 
ash in these abnormal times. Complaint about the 
preparation of coal is very general, and it is not at 
all improbable that 5 per cent. more ash is included in 
this year’s coal than in previous years. 

If such a figure is true, it means that 32,500,000 tons 
of the estimated output of 650,000,000 tons is nothing 
hut increased ash. If we can imagine over 600,000 car 
loads of ash being added to the present burden of 
transportation, the evident effect on car supply and 
transportation troubles would be seen. If this were the 
end of the matter, it would not be so bad; but there is 
another factor well known to engineers which is apt to 
be overlooked by the nontechnical user. 

The results of a number of quite extensive ex- 
periments carried on by the Government at the St. 
Louis Exposition showed that with the coals used, there 
was a decrease of about 14 per cent. in efficiency for 
each 1 per cent. addition to the ash content of the coal— 
that is to say, the inclusion of more ash with the coal 
decreases the value of the fuel not only the amount 
equal to the useless ash, but it makes the remaining 
good coal less effective to the extent of 14 per cent. for 
each 1 per cent. of ash. The inclusion of 5 per cent. 
more ash in the fuel, therefore, means a reduction in 
efficiency of the remaining good coal of about 74 per 
cent., which added to the 5 per cent. useless ash, makes 
a total reduction in effectiveness of 124 per cent. 

According to this point of view, although 650,000,000 
tons may be produced in 1917, its effectiveness as com- 
pared with previous years is probably about seven- 
eighths of this, and equivalent to a production of nor- 
mally prepared coal of about 570,000,000 tons. We 
have, then, instead of an increased production as com- 
pared with last year, an actual decrease of effective coal 
of about 30,000,000 tons. If this is added to the esti- 
mated increased needs, due to our accelerated activities, 
of 100,000,000 tons, we have a deficiency of the equiva- 
lent of 130,000,000 tons, instead of 50,000,000 tons to 
make up by good engineering and true fuel conservation 
in the boiler room. 
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Fastening Wheels to the Axle 


By C. J. CREVELING 
Blackwood, Va, 

The accompanying illustration shows a method of 
repairing roller-bearing mine car wheels that have been 
rendered unserviceable through the failure of the device 
that holds them to the axle. Different manufacturers 
employ different means of attaching the wheel to the 
axle upon which it revolves, and it has been my ex- 
perience that this device, regardless of its nature, is 
the weakest part of the wheel. Consequently, wheels 
are often discarded and scrapped before they are half 










A=Heavy Screw in End of Axle 
B=Steel Washer 

C=Oiling Device 

D=Heavy Collar 
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METHOD OF REPAIRING MINE-CAR WHEELS 


worn out. There is now about the mine with which 
I am connected, and I suppose also about every mine 
that uses roller-bearing mine cars, a large number of 
wheels that so far as spokes and tread are concerned 
would run four or five years longer. By reason of 
the weak axle-attachment device, however, they are now 
of no value except as scrap. 

After considerable experience with such wheels, I 
decided to keep them in service in the manner shown 
in the drawing. A hole was first drilled through the 
end of the wheel hub and into the axle. The hole 
in the axle was then tapped out and a heavy capscrew 
bearing a steel washer to prevent the outflow of grease 
was passed through the end of the wheel hub and 
screwed into the axle. This capscrew is then keyed in 
place as shown, the key in turn being held by a set- 
screw. 

Several wheels attached to 3-in. axles in this man- 
ner and carrying a car of 120 cu.ft. capacity have 
been in successful operation for several months. These 
cars are lowered down an incline 1500 ft. long and 
then hauled by motor over sharp curves for approxi- 
mately a mile to the tipple. After six months of this 
extremely severe service, it was found that this device 
had satisfactorily held and that no troublé whatever had 
been experienced with this method of fastening. 

As roller-bearing wheels at present cost approxi- 
mately $16 each, the savings made possible by this 
method are immediately apparent. I pass this scheme 
on to others, therefore, in the hone that they also may 
derive benefit therefrom. 


December 29, 1917 
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Anthracite Coal Stripping—I 


By THOMAS F. KENNEDY 


Scranton, Penn. 





SYNOPSIS —The first and one of the most 
important steps in coal stripping is the prospect- 
ing of the stripping area. Too much information 
cannot be had. In most instances the proposed 
area must be carefully drilled and complete rec- 
ords kept of the results obtained therefrom. 





eral principles of practical engineering applied 

to an anthracite coal-stripping proposition. 
Stripping is the preliminary operation of removing 
clay, rock or other stratum overlying a bed of coal 
and is followed by the open-pit method of mining the 
coal. The stripping problem is divided into seven main 
parts which, in order of consideration and importance 
from the engineers’ point of view, are: Method of 
prospecting; determination of economic stripping limit; 
calculation of overburden and coal quantities; staking 
out the economic stripping limit; removal of over- 
burden and coal; estimating quantities of overburden 
and coal removed, and, finally, tabulation of results. 

Prospecting, the first step in a stripping problem, is 
the highly important factor which determines the 
profitableness of the stripping, and too much stress 
cannot be laid upon it in working out its every detail. 
Before the actual work of prospecting begins, the 
engineer should be acquainted with all the probable 
stripping-area information, such as surface and coal 
rights, inside conditions of workings adjoining the 
probable stripping area, the outside topographic fea- 
tures, location of nearest point of preparation, water- 
supply for operation, and other important facts and 
details that are characteristic of each individual strip- 
ping operation. 

After making a thorough investigation and study of 
the foregoing facts, the actual work of prospecting 
should begin. In determining the quantities and char- 
acter of overburden and coal, there are five common, 
practical methods: Inside bed sections, abutting the 
stripping area; examination of outcrops; churn drill; 
diamond drill and, finally, test pits. 

The first method—inside bed sections—is always 
used when the proposed stripping area is a portion 
of a surface coal bed whose mining has been discon- 
tinued because of bad roof conditions or probable thin- 
ning out of coal. The bed sections along the workable 
limit may be obtained from information shown on old 
maps, by looking up old surveys and, if possible, by 
making an investigation of the faces of the chambers 
adjoining the stripping area. The latter plan should be 
taken advantage of, because a knowledge of not only 
the bed sections but also the general character of the 
coal bed, in reference to its strike, dip and roof con- 
ditions, can be thus obtained. 

Study of the outcrop of a coal measure should not 
be overlooked by the prospecting engineer. In the 
upper anthracite regions, with which I am familiar, 
there are many well-defined outcrops which have led 


r \HE purpose of this article is to explain the gen- 


to strippings on a large scale. A cross-section of the 
bed, if available, should be procured and the proximity 
of the seam to the surface should be investigated. 
This information will oftentimes trace an exposure of ° 
coal on the surface where valuable data may be obtained. 

When more positive information is desired, the 
diamond drill is the best method of prospecting. In 
ascertaining close measurements of coal beds and inter- 
vening strata of a coal area, the diamond drill is 
generally used. The foregoing advantage is offset by 
the higher cost of diamond drilling in comparison 
to other methods. This is due largely to the stationary 
equipment and the cost and labor in handling it. In 
most cases this method should never be used in drill- 
ing for surface coal. 

The most efficient method of drilling for stripping 
is the churn drill, which is used in almost all stripping 
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prospecting. One of the best churn drills on the market 
today is the Sanderson Cyclone churn drill. This ma- 
chine has many advantages over the diamond drill. 
A 6-in. churn drill, equipped with a 12-hp. engine, can 
be purchased for the price of a good diamond bit, 
showing the difference in first cost between the two 
drills. Its mobility saves time, which is an important 
factor in cost. With an experienced driller running 
the machine, close results, within 1 per cent. of error, 
as to coal and strata thicknesses can be obtained. This 
is good enough for practical purposes. 

By the use of the churn drill the cost of drilling 
per foot can be reduced as much as 60 per cent. in 
comparison with the diamond-drill method. In summing 
up the good points of both the churn and diamond drills, 
the superiority of the former over the latter can readily 
be seen. It is my opinion that in almost all cases of 
the prospecting of coal for stripping purposes the 
churn-drill method should be used. 
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In order to explain clearly the churn-drill method 
of locating the approximate stripping area of a worked- 
out and probable surface coal bed, a typical problem 
with map showing property lines and workable limit 
of the measure will be assumed. It will be further con- 
ditioned that mining had been discontinued because 
of bad roof. 

The question of stripping has its inception from 
the following facts: That the faces of the chambers 
at the workable limit show 4 to 5 ft. of coal with a 
clay covering and a soft shale roof and additional in- 
formation of a few old records of boreholes showing 
several feet of coal north of the workable limit (see 
map). From the available information a thorough in- 
vestigation and study of both inside and outside condi- 
tions relating to the probable stripping area is made. 
It is decided from certain positive data that the area 
should be further examined by means of churn drilling. 

The first step in the prospecting of the area is the 
approximate location of the underground workable 
limit upon the surface. This is done by placing sev- 
eral stakes 50 ft. apart on the projected workable 
limit, using the cut stones or some other surface fea- 
tures as a base. Having defined the property lines and 
the workable limit, upon the surface, the work of drill- 
ing begins. 

Referring to tne map, the churn drill should put down 
the first hole in the position marked No. 1, about 50 
ft. north of the workable limit and 25 ft. from the 
east property line. The record of the hole drilled 
shows the coal thickness to check up closely with the 
inside bed section near the hole location. The hole 
should be drilled deep enough to check up the coal 
bed underlying the surface bed, if such a condition 
exists. After finishing hole No. 1, the drill should 
be moved to position No. 2, fifty feet north of the first 
hole and parallel to the east property line. The topog- 
raphy of the area will often determine the movement 
of the drill. The problem assumed is an ideal one. 

Studying the map, borehole No. 5 shows a thinning 
out of coal, No. 6 dirty coal and No. 7 no coal. The 
machine should be moved 50 ft. and then 150 ft. north 
of No. 7 hole, to verify the fact that the bed has not 
thinned out and then made its reappearance. The drill 
is then moved to position No. 10, 100 ft. away from 
the first line of holes, and drilling holes successively 
in a southerly direction should continue. 

This method of procedure is followed until the area 
is thoroughly prospected. If the overburden is com- 
posed of clay and soft shale 10 to 20 ft. thick, test 
pits 3x8 ft. should be dug so as to ascertain the 
quality of the coal. The record and number of each 
hole should be kept by the driller in charge. A stake 
bearing the number of each hole should be driven about 
2 ft. therefrom, to enable the surveyor to furnish the 
correct data to the draftsman. 

The final step of prospecting is the engineer’s calcu- 
lation of the cost of labor, supplies, depreciation of 
drill, repairs, etc., so that the cost of drilling of the 
various strata per foot can be figured. 

In conclusion it may be said that the prospecting 
question is a vital part of the stripping problem and 
should be studied thoroughly and comprehensively from 
every angle so as to leave no uncertainties. 

(To be continued) 
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Alaska Coal Lands Offered for Lease 


Official announcement was made on Dec. 11 by Secre- 
tary Lane of the Interior Department that a new coal- 
leasing block or tract has been created and offered for 
lease in the Matanuska coal field, Alaska. This block, 
designated as Unit No. 20, contains 760 acres of land, 
embracing parts of Sections 2, 3, 10 and 11, Township 
19 North, Range 3 East, Seward Meridan. The land 
lies near the headwaters of Eska Creek and to the north- 
east of Unit No. 7. A branch line of the Government 
railroad has been constructed to the mine on No. 7, and 
consequently rail transportation facilities for shipping 
coal mined off the new unit are practically available at 
this time. The new unit has been designated upon rec- 
ommendation of representatives of the department who 
examined the land and who report that the coal meas- 
ures found warrant the offering of the area as a coal- 
mining proposition. The land had not been surveyed 
when the original units were offered for lease. 

Under the order designating the new unit, applica- 
tions for lease of the same will be received at the 
General Land Office from and after Dec. 15, 1917, for 
a period of 30 days. All applications for lease that 
may be made in this period will then be advertised for 
an additional 30 days and award made thereafter by 
the Secretary of the Interior from the applications and 
proposals that have been submitted. 

By the designation of this new unit the area of lands 
in the field now subject to lease is increased to 7520 
acres, divided into ten leasing units. 

In the Matanuska field the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission is mining coal on Blocks 7 and 12 for the con- 
struction and operation of the Government railroad. 
About 16,000 tons of coal have thus far been mined 
from these units. The lessees of Blocks 2 and 3 started 
work on these tracts in May. They are reported tu 
have run about 600 ft. of underground tunnels and 
drifts in the blocking out of a 10 or 12-ft. vein of coal. 
The lessees of Blocks 10 and 11, situated at Chicaloon, 
are at the present time taking in machinery and equip- 
ment with a view to active development on a large scale. 

It is believed that the coal-mining operations now 
under way, together with the railroad facilities that 
are being provided, will further demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of supplying coal from this field for the use of 
the Navy and on the Pacific Coast. The Government 
railroad is now completed and able to handle tonnage 
from this field to Anchorage at Tidewater. By next 
summer the railroad will also be able to haul tonnage 
to Seward, the coast terminus of the road. 

Information relative to the lease of the Alaska coal 
lands may always be procured by addressing the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 





Two Deposits of Lignite Are Worked in the Province of 
Beyrut in Syria—One is the Ainamade mine, which lies near 
the village of Kermael and yields about 1000 tons annually. 
The other occurs at Haitoora near Jezzim and produces 
about 500 tons per year. Outcrops have also been traced in 
the valley of the Nahrelkalb. Both deposits are capable of 
yielding larger outputs. In the Lebanon, coal that is prob- 
ably lignitic is reported from Faloogna near Hamana, as 
well as at Abdin near Bekfaya and Mreyjatt. The first- 
named locality was the seat of a native exploitation which 
was undertaken on a small scale to supply the silk factories 
of the district with fuel—Leon Dominian in Transactions of 
the A. I. M. E. 
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The Fuel Administration—Its Task’ 


By DR. H. A. GARFIELD 


United States Fuel Administrator 





and our own normal demand has gone up. 


field and the Fuel Administration are up against. 


that you who have at any time engaged in projecting 
an organization to carry out some large purpose will 
appreciate, especially if the carrying out of that pur- 
pose has run with the period, or run with the activity 


[: setting up an organization, the difficulty is one 


of organization. To build your house and live in it 
at the same time is no easy task. We were compelled 
to adopt a working hypothesis to govern us in our 
organization and to proceed upon that hypothesis, in 
the hope that our plan would be a workable one. 

Briefly, the scheme of organization of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration was this: We set up the Federal control 
here in Washington, appointed the state fuel adminis- 
trators in each of the states of the United States and 
in the District of Columbia, requested each one of 
those fuel administrators in turn to appoint county 
and municipal administrators, vested in the state fuel 
administrators full power to distribute the coal within 
the state, made it clear that so far as the county and 
municipal administrators and their committees were 
concerned the administration here at Washington dele- 
gated full power, both in appointment and in control, 
to the state fuel administrators. It was, you see, in 
a measure, a United States—there was the Federal, 
the state, the county and the municipal a7ministration. 

I am the more impressed with the significance of 
this organization just at the present time, because in 
Ohio, my native state, there has been some difficulty 
refiected in the morning papers, owing to the fact that 
Governor Cox, with an admirable zeal for distributing 
coal to the people and institutions of Ohio, has crossed 
the lines of the Federal Fuel Administrator, Mr. John- 
son, thinking thereby to accomplish a good purpose. 
But it is very easy to see that if coal upon the tracks 
consigned in one direction is taken, as it may be, under 
the law, by the representative of the United States 
Fuel Administrator and diverted to an immediate need, 
it is impossible that there shall be anything other than 
confusion if some other authority runs across that plan 
and undertakes also to divert coal. I presume the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio hasn’t sufficiently absorbed the idea that 
underlies the organization of a Fuel Administration. 

Let me touch upon one policy that is reflected in the 
organization, and, at the same time, has intimately to 
do with meeting the problem presented. The United 
States Fuel Administration isn’t responsible for the 
way coal is deposited in the earth. If we take the right 





*An address delivered before the Editorial Conference at 
Washington, D, C., Thursday, Dec. 138, 1917. 


HEN President Wilson appointed Dr. Garfield as United States Fuel Administrator, in accordance with 

the provisions of an act of Congress known as the Lever Act, he certainly handed out a man-sized task. 
Many factories are running on three shifts, right round the clock, on work ranging from the manufacture of 
ammunition and motor trucks to the turning out of uniforms and small parts of airplanes—and they all 
must have coal to keep going. The Allies need coal: the Navy cannot exist without it; Canada requires coal; 
It’s a case of first, coal; 
ravenous appetite for fuel with the scarcity in coal cars and the inadequate transportation facilities afforded 
by the railroads—to be discussed in next week’s issue—and you have some idea of the problem that Dr. Gar- 










second, coal; third, coal. Combine this 








view of it, I think we will admit that mankind is there 
beholden, as in all other things, to the Creator of the 
universe. The coal is deposited throughout the United 
States in various regions, and obviously to allow our 
state administrators to draw upon that coal and limit 
them won’t do, because in a place like Ohio, for in- 
stance, where there is coal in abundance, the state 
administrator would be able to supply the people of 
Ohio abundantly, and might, if he were seifishly dis- 
posed, neglect those who were in states in which no 
coal was deposited. Therefore, from the beginning, 
I have pursued the plan that in governing production 
and distribution from the mines, the Federal—that is, 
the United States Fuel Administrator—must be the 
director. On the other hand, when it comes to dis- 
tributing the coal within the borders of the state, that 
is a matter much better left to the state fuel adminis- 
trator than to attempt to distribute from this common 
center. 

There are three factors entering into the production 
of coal—first the operators, then the mine employees, 
and third the railroads. Unless each one of these is 
working at efficiency, we will not have maximum re- 
sults in output. 

About the time the Federal Fuel Administrator was 
appointed, the bituminous interests of the country got 
together and formed a national organization. Un- 
doubtedly that organization has desired things which 
the Federal Fuel Administrator hasn’t been able to 
furnish; possibly that organization may entertain ideals 
of policy that do not appear in the same light to the 
Federal Fuel Administrator, but if the latter is true, | 
haven’t yet discovered it. 

A large part of my time was spent during the first 
two months, and indeed much of my time is still occu- 


H# United States is this year producing something 
like 50,000,900 tons more of bituminous coal than it 
produced last year, and last year was a record year. 
“Why is there a shortage?” Because we needed 100,- 


000,000 tons more than last year, the extra 50,000,- 
000 tons which we needed, but have not had, amount 
to the same thing as if there were a shortage of sup- 


ply. The extra demand comes from the fact that the 
United States is at war, that our manufacturing 
enterprises must be supplied with coal, that the rail- 
roads of the country, taxed beyond their powers, must 
have more coal to operate as they are now operating, 
to say nothing of the normal increase in the call for 
domestic coal. 
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pied, with bringing together operators and representa- 
tives of labor, who in certain fields of the country are 
not able quickly to adjust their differences, and I have 
just one theme that I always present to those gentlemen 
when they come together, and it is this: Whatever 
your controversy, wherever the right lies, make sure that 
production continues and be not interrupted by reason 
of your dispute. That theme cannot be overemphasized. 
It doesn’t make any difference, gentlemen, what the 
controversy is, it must not be allowed to halt the pro- 
duction of coa‘ in the country at this time. 

I also wish here to pay tribute to labor, because the 
leaders, the conservative element in labor, have caught 
the idea. not because it was enunciated by me (I was 
only one voice saying the same thing), but because 
it is the spirit of our people at the present time that 
in prosecuting this great war, in meeting the emergency 
which we are called upon to meet because of it, labor, 
realizing these facts, has come forward in the very 
best of spirit, saying that it will not permit labor to 
cease to do its part. Wherever there is a failure in 
that program, it is because of the inevitable radical 
element that we find in every business in every country. 

Now, I am very far from saying that no good comes 
out of radicalism. Human nature is so constituted 
that there are always some at the extreme right and 
some at the extreme left of every proposition; but in 
a time of emergency, when action is necessary, when 
we must spend less time in deliberation, when it is not 
feasible to educate everybody, as it is in times of or- 
dinary conduct of affairs, it is perfectly obvious that 
the extremes must be brought together and action 
taken, even though the conservative thinks that we are 
going to wreck and ruin, and even in spite of the fact 
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jf IS significant of the anthracite field that, with 
the total amount of labor in normal times, some- 
thing like 175,000 men and boys at the mines were 
reduced by 25,000, because of the draft and because 
of the fact that employment elsewhere has appeared 
more attractive. But in spite of the fact that there 


are only 150,000 men and boys laboring in the anthra- 
cite field this year, against the 175,000 normally, the 
anthracite mines have produced something like 20 to 
22 per cent. more coal than they produced a year ago. 
That plainly is a tribute both to labor and to those 
who are conducting the mines. 





that the radical believes we are not going nearly far 
enough. So then, the radical element in the whole field 
has been a distributing element, but it has been held 
in check by the great mass of the working men in the 
coal fields, and with relatively slight interruptions pro- 
duction has gone forward. 

There is an element in human nature that we ought 
not to lose sight of, and though it is painful to com- 
ment upon it, it is necessary to comment upon it; the 
selfishness of human nature, the disposition, to use a 
common phrase, to hog things. Now, there has been 
a great deal of that sort of thing this year. It has 
extended into the households, people buying more coal: 
than they quite needed; it has found its way more 
naturally into the factories, anticipating an increase 
of business, and the result is that some, many indeed, 
have more coal than usual, some have more coal than 
they need for the entire year, and some less provident, 
possibly because they could not provide the store ahead, 
are without coal. 


Dr. Garfield Answers Some Questions 


Question—Are our rivers being used to their fullest ex- 
tent in the shipment of coal at the present time; if not, why 
not? 

Answer—The rivers are not being used to their fullest 
extent; one may say the same thing as to the railroads, but 
in the case of the rivers, the accustomed channels for the 
distribution of coal had been provided otherwise. Now, 
whether the railroads have in times past, by the law of pro- 
tection, got more than their due share of the coal transpor- 
tation, I am not prepared to say. I know that when it 
came to the question of using the rivers we were not 
equipped to make the maximum use of them that should 
have been made. And, of course, there was no time to 
provide the extra equipment. That is being provided for 
more and more, however, now. 

Question—Why is it that coastwise towns like Providence, 
R. I., have to pay more for coal than interior towns like 
Worcester and Springfield? 

Answer—The freights by water have gone up largely 
because of the fact that the ocean-going tugs have been 
requisitioned by the navy, and, therefore, transportation by 
water is decreased. May I say in that connection that 
Governor McCall was in my office, and I gave him the 
information that I have just arranged within a few days 
with the Secretary of War and with the Secretary of the 
Navy codperating, and with E. N. Hurley, of the Shipping 
Board, that we shall have the supply of ships necessary to 
transport our coal by water. The Secretary of War stated 
to me that if it became necessary to do so, he would detail 
mine layers, too good for the operation, as a matter of fact, 
but nevertheless quite sufficient, to pull the barges around 
from the tidewater ports here to New England. Also, Mr. 
Hurley is directing that certain boats brought down from 
Montreal shall be put into the New England trade; and 


further than that, I am making a request (this looks for- 
ward to another season) that the new shipbuilding corpora- 
tion shall build for us tugs that will be ready for service by 
the time next season comes around. But for the immediate 
future, the mine layers and other boats, including some tugs 
that Mr. Willard tells me will be relizved from the New 
York service, will be used to carry the coal into New Eng- 
land, — 

Question—Regarding the matter of utilities, I understand 
that they are put in a priority class for consumption and 
not for storage. I read in the paper this morning that two 
plants operating in large industrial centers are without 
a sufficient supply of coal and have asked industries to close 
down. What will the Fuel Administration do with utilities 
in that matter, and to what extent will this supply be for 
current use? I mean by “current use,” will it be for a day 
or two, or for a longer period? 

Answer—The moment we receive the information that a 
public utility is out of coal, or in danger of being out of 
coal within a few days, we issue the orders to send coal to 
that utility. I don’t know that that fully covers your ques- 
tion. 

Question—The Washington papers stated that in the 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh sections the Government had to 
request industries to close down—industries using electrical 
power—because of the shortage of coal. I know that the 
priority order puts the utilities in a class where they can 
get coal for current consumption (that was issued by the 
Food Administration, I believe) ; now, the point I’d like to 
ask is how soon can these companies get coal and to what 
extent will they be kept in a supply of coal, so that such an 
emergency will not arise and so the shipyards will not be 
closed down. 

Answer—Any utility that will inform us of its impending 
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lack will receive supplies of coal; that is, we will issue the 
orders right off to divert to those utilities enough coal to 
keep them going. Now, a severe spell of weather, such as 
we have just had, may defeat the arrival of that coal in 
time, but all we can say about that is that that is liable to 
happen any season, and furthermore, that the utility should 
speak far enough ahead and speak in the right form. A 
- mistake is made by not coming to the right place. If the 
utility will let the state fuel administrator know the neces- 
sity, and the state fuel administrator will thereupon inform 
this office here, immediately orders will be sent out to certain 
specified mines. In other words, we every day issue orders 
to a series of mines: “Send so many carloads of coal to this, 
that or the other point,” and we issue those in the order of 
need. It constitutes a priority in distribution or apportion- 
ment of the coal. 

Question—May I ask, Dr. Garfield, as to the status of the 
proposal to pool quantities of the mines? 

Answer—The Ohio pool is the one that has, so to speak, 
the best stock. Homer Johnson, the fuel administrator for 
Ohio, brought the suggestion to me (whether it originated 
with him or with the operators in Ohio, I cannot say) about 
the Ohio pool. It is a terminal pool, as distinguished from 
a pool at the center. It is working out well, so far as I can 
learn. It is only in the early days of its organization. I 
believe your question does not go to the method of its opera- 
tion, but merely what state it is in now. 


How THE POOLING ARRANGEMENT IS WORKED 


Question—I wondered whether a manufacturer who had 
a partial supply of fuel for his gas producers, for example, 
and for his byproduct, too, and ordinarily bought a supply 
of coal in the market, whether his own supply of coal would 
go into a pool supply in case there was a pooling, or whether 
the pooling of the coal would be a pooling of the merchant 
supply, or whether the mine or his company would have to 
throw the supply of coal into the pool. 

Answer—The whole supply would go from the shipper; 
that is, the operator, the mine, would go into the pool. Let 
me use an illustration. Here is a pool at Cleveland. All 
of the coal that was to be shipped to anybody, whether 
under contract or not, in the vicinity ‘of Cleveland, would 
go into the pool at Cleveland, and then would go out of the 
pool in accordance with the sales or contracts of the person 
putting the coal into the pool. If you, for instance, an 
operator, sent coal to the Cleveland pool, you would send 
it there and at the same time inform the pool manager that 
you had sent, say, ten carloads of coal to that pool and that 
five of those carloads were to be shipped to a certain person 
and five carloads to another person. Now, the point of the 
pool is, you would send ten cars in and the purchasers would 
get ten cars, one five and the other five, but not necessarily 
your coal, and it does not make any difference whether it is 
under contract or not. If it isn’t under contract, you must 
provide orders that it be shipped out within 24 hours. 

Question—If you were a producing consumer of coal— 
that is, you were a manufacturer and produced your coal— 
your own coal would go into the general pool and you would 
only get perhaps a part of the coal that you yourself pro- 
duced; that is, your normal supply might be reduced? 

Answer-—I am not informed whether those who are pro- 
ducing coal entirely, exclusively for their own use, have 
consented to go into the pool or not. Perhaps Mr. Morrow 
knows. Have you any such, Mr. Morrow, in the pool? 

Answer [by Mr. Morrow, secretary of the National Coal 
Association]—I can’t answer that specifically, but the 
point of his question, so far as it relates to byproduct coal, 
may be answered in this way: Byproduct coal needed in 
any plant will not be moved. That coal ordinarily moves in 
solid trainloads, and will not be interfered with. That 
refers to companies who have their own mines. They are 
not included in the pools now, but later on may be included. 

Question—In another address to us it was emphasized that 
the effect of car shortage in reducing the output of the mines, 
and the question was being discussed as you came in, to 
what extent various causes were operating to produce that 
ear shortage. I’d like to inquire to what extent there is 
congestion in the tidewater and other important terminals. 
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Is it not a fact that a large amount of freight is tied up in 
the terminal yards and makes it very difficult to move coal 
cars promptly and ties them up too long a time in their 
shipment, so that they are slower getting back to the mine? 

Answer—Undoubtedly that contributes to it. When a 
crowd of vehicles and cars are tied up at a street corner, it 
is difficult to determine which car or vehicle is producing 
the trouble—they are all producing it. And yet it is true 
that the congestion at the terminals is one large contributing 
factor, perhaps the largest of any. 

Question—-To what extent does the authority of the Fuel 
Administration extend in ordering a mine to ship coal to the 
transportation company? 

Answer—lI think it extends a good deal further than some 
other. The reading of the act is that the Fuel Administra- 
tion has control of the apportionment and shipping of coal 
—I haven’t hesitated, therefore, but another section states 
that all the agencies of the Government shall perform such 
service as the Fuel Administrator may require of them. If 
the railroads were controlled by the Government, the task 
would be simple; I could then issue the order. Railroads 
being in private hands, I can ask for priority orders and 
make requests of them, but I haven’t any power to force 
the railroads to do a thing asked for. 

Question—Mr. Morrow expressed the opinion that the 
reason for the coal shortage is the lack of cars by the rail- 
roads. You mentioned an important reason for the coal 
shortage: The demand for 50,000,000 tons of coal to be 
produced. From other sources, it has been said that the 
fixing of the low price for bituminous coal has discouraged 
the output of a great many mines. I’d like to ask if all 
three of these thing's are the cause, or if there is any differ- 
ence in importance in these three things? 

Answer—Undoubtedly the fixing of a lower price than 
the operators had hoped would be fixed played its part, and 
vet I can’t prove it. It looks as if the proof went the 
other way. The President’s order went out on Aug. 21 and 
the second order on Aug. 23. The reports of production for 
the week beginning Aug. 18, and straight along for the 
next few weeks, increased each week. There was a larger 
production each week than the preceding week, and a larger 
production than the year before. So it is difficult to say 
that the appearance of the President’s order fixing the price 
halted production. In fact, only in one week since the 
President’s order has come out was there a drop that was 
materially below the production of last year, and the 
average is considerably above. So, you see, the elements are 
lacking to prove that the appearance of the President’s 
order was a damper on production. All you can say about 
it, and that anybody can assert, and I supose the negative 
can’t be proved, is that if it hadn’t been for the Presi- 
dent’s order, the production would have been much larger 
than it is now. 


DISCOURAGES CLOSING OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Question—I am in some way connected with the public 
schools of our city. Tomorrow we have to determine whether 
or not we shall declare a vacation for the winter for the 
purpose of conserving coal. I’d like to know what Dr. Ger- 
field’s opinion is on that important matter. 

Answer—My judgment about that is that it is very poor 
economy, unless we are actually forced to do it, to shut down 
schools. Some little time ago the Governor of Vermont sent 
me a telegram asking whether we were considering closing 
up the schools for the second half of the year—something 
of that kind. He said the suggestion had come from some- 
where on the outside. We, of course, made the response 
that we do with any suggestion that comes in, that we thank 
the person for offering it and that it will receive consider- 
ation; but I am bound to say that this narticular suggestion 
has never received serious consideration. I think the schools 
ought to go on. 

Question—Can you tell us anything about how much coal 
is saved by cutting out electric illumination at night—signs, 
etc.? 

Answer—I wish I could give you accurate figures. I am 
disappointed in the results. I think that less was saved than 
we anticipated, and I am about to change that order. We 
will go at it from another angle. I think the difficulty was 
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this—in fact, I know that it was—in cutting out only the 
large display signs not serving as a direction to a place, but 
only as an advertisement of a product—the general effect in 
the city was not great. You missed certain signs, but that 
was only in case you were familiar with the city. I think 
the result was less productive of saving than we expected 
it would be, and I shall change the order; but I don’t pro- 
pose by any means to give up the idea of saving in the 
United States on signs and white ways. We want to in- 
terfere less with business and accomplish better results. 

Question—Dr. Garfield, I’d like to present this matter: 
Where an industry depends upon its own power for this 
service, but has difficulty in obtaining its coal, and the prop- 
osition is made by the public service corporation for shutting 
down its plant, are the chances better for the company to 
unite with the public service corporation engaged in fur- 
nishing electricity for power than to depend upon the Fuel 
Administrator for the necessary coal to keep the plant run- 
ning, when, as a matter of fact, this same coal would be 
burned in either instance? 

Answer—I doubt if one could answer that clearly, except 
in a specific case. I should say, nevertheless, attempting to 
answer it generally, that there is more economy in working 
through public utilities; but if, on the other hand, your 
public utility is already overloaded, obviously you have got 
to resort to some other way. If your public utility is so 
located that it has peculiar difficulty in getting its coal sup- 
ply, one would answer the question otherwise, so that while 
I would answer it in that way in general, I would have to 
recognize the existence of several exceptions. 

Question—I’d like to ask—returning to another question 
of price and shipping brought up before—if the price had 
been higher and production at the mines greater, would it 
be of any value, under present conditions, or are we produc- 
ing all the coal that we can handle? 

Answer—That question is a very pertinent one, because 
it is obviously true that if the roads are now clogged and 
can’t deliver what we have on the rail, how much worse 
position would they have been in if we had produced more 
coal from the mines. The railroads say to us at the present 
time, return empty cars; but we say to you that when the 
roads are already clogged, why return more empty cars and 
add more coal to the confusion? Clear up what we have 
got first. I think that the transportation system of the 
country, as it stands today, is not able to take care of more 
than is now being produced. I think it may be possible to 
transport more under the arrangements which are now in 
the making. 

Question—To what extent have the public service com- 
missions been willing to codperate with plans of your de- 
partment in regard to the economy suggested by you for 
public utilities? 

Answer—No sufficient return has been received yet to 
answer that. So far as I know, there is no disposition to 
do other than codperate. 

Question—Has anything been done to increase the pro- 
duction of power for industries by the use of water power? 

Answer—No efforts are being put forth to introduce any 
substitutions of that kind, because they won’t meet with 
the present emergency. Where there are hydro-electric 
operations, however, the request, of course, is that they 
depend as far as possible upon the water power, and indeed 
they would do it without our asking, because it is a cheaper 
way. There are many good plans of various kinds that 
could be introduced if we had time to introduce them. I 
want. to say in that connection that report came to me last 
week that a good many of the hydro-electric operations in 
the country (this person happened to have come from the 
South) have stocked up with more coal than they need under 
the circumstances, so I suspect that that is one of the places 
where coal has been taken on in larger quantities than it 
need be. 

Question—Do you consider the coal shortage more difficult 
than the fuel oil shortage just now, whether you are con- 
sidering substituting fuel oil for coal in industry? 

Answer—I should say that fuel oil is in the long run less 
serious; the coal is more serious because of the fact that 
it happens that our large munitions factories are depending 
upon coal, not for fuel oil-—that is, in larger proportion. 
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The Story of the Hot Bearing 


The master mechanic and the mine boss were sitting 
in the compressor room waiting for the night shift 
to go on duty, and to divert themselves in the interim 
were acting after the manner of master mechanics and 
mine bosses the world over under similar circum- 
stances—namely, shooting wind on company time. 

The master mechanic borrowed a pipeful from the 
mine boss, meanwhile relieving himself of his opinion 
of the war tax on tobacco—a considerable relief judging 
by the drumfire of expletives with which his remarks 
were expressed, or rather exploded. 

The compressor engineer was oiling up, and as he 
filled the oil cups on the big flywheel bearings, the 
master mechanic was reminded of the following story: 

“When I was starting out, one of the first jobs I 
had after I got my license was as night engineer on a 
big Corliss engine in a flour mill. She was a fine 
300-hp. engine, and brand new. Now, in a flour mill, 
when you start running, there is no closing down with- 
out giving the loaders time to clear the chutes. If you 
do, the wheat backs up, and it takes everybody from 
the general manager to the janitor to clean her out 
again. 

“Well, when I took the job, the boss explained this 
and told me that if I closed down without warning, it 
was the same as asking him for a time check. I had 
been there about a month and was getting along all 
right, when it happened that as I was going off shift 
one morning I met a crowd of the boys going on a 
picnic given by the bricklayers’ or steamfitters’ or 
somebody’s union, I have forgotten whose. Anyhow, 
it meant plenty of free eats and wet goods, and nothing 
would do but that I should go. Well, I went, intending 
to get some sleep in the afternoon. Naturally, I never 
got within a mile of a bed, and barely got back in time 
to go to work. 

“T knew if I ever sat down I would go to sleep, so 
I made up my mind to walk around all night. I turned 
my chair upside down and started in. About 3 o’clock, 
after I had my bite, I commenced feeling better, and 
was apparently so wideawake that I thought I could 
venture to sit down awhile. Well, sir, I had no sooner 
touched the chair, I guess, when I fell asleep. 

“It didn’t seem like I had closed my eyes a second 
when I smelled something queer. I jumped up and put 
my hand on one of the main bearings. Believe me, I 
didn’t keep it there. It nearly burned my fingers off. 
There happened to be a 5-gal. can of oil near the engine, 
and I didn’t stop for oilers, waste or nothing, but spilled 
the whole contents over the bearings. She sizzled and 
fried and sputtered around, but I left her running until 
the crew upstairs had time to shut down. I figured 
if I shut her off quick I’d be fired anyhow, and I 
might just as well be fired burning her a little more. 

“Well, I let the bearing cool off a while, cleaned her 
up and started again in a half hour or so.” 

“Did it burn the bearing?” asked the mine boss. 

“Well, it didn’t exactly burn it,” answered the master 
mechanic with a dry smile, “but it sure did irritate it.” 
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River Coal Operations 


By GEORGE D. EVANS 


Pottsville, Penn. 


O THE travelers on the trains paralleling the 

rivers flowing through and from the anthracite 

coal fields, the washeries operating along these 
streams are always a source of interest and curiosity. 
There is an idea prevailing among people not in close 
touch with the operation of anthracite mines that the 
coal being recovered by these plants is daily getting 
away from the operating mines, and the question is 
often asked why the operators allow such a waste to 
go on. The fact is that a very small percentage of 
this coal is being lost at the mines now in operation. 

While it is true that a small amount of the steam 
sizes is lost in the washing of the coal and from the 
loading chutes, and a very small proportion falls into 
the ditches in the mines being carried to the sump and 
thrown out by the pumps, the source of the greatest 
quantity of this coal lies in the old banks stacked up 
on the surface in the early days of mining. 

As every one familiar with the anthracite industry 
knows, it is only in recent years that there has been 
a consistent sale for sizes smaller than pea coal, and 
fifty years back even pea coal was little used. So in 
the early days of anthracite mining the smaller coal 
necessarily was regarded as refuse and was dumped 
in huge piles on the surface. 

With the present great: demand for steam sizes, new 
breakers and washeries are springing up all over the 
field; and these banks are rapidly being prepared and 
shipped to market. These washeries and the river oper- 
ations are helping relieve the present coal shortage. 


Many of these old banks lie close to the creeks, and 
the heavy rains have been (and still are) carrying 
thousands of tons into the streams. Much of this coal 
is carried into the rivers and by them to points far 
beyond the limits of the coal fields. There are opera- 
tions in the Susquehanna River as far south as Harris- 
burg, in the Schuylkill at Reading, and the Lehigh below 
Mauch Chunk. 

These deposits of coal and coal dirt in the streams 
have cost the coal companies thousands of dollars in 
damage suits brought by the farmers having property 
along the streams, and have been a source of revenue 
to the latter in two ways; first, in damages recovered 
from the coal companies, and second, from royalties 
now being collected from operations taking coal from 
the streams flowing through the farms. 

In some cases small amounts asked by the farmers 
for damage to meadow land and cultivated tracts were 
no doubt justifiable, but as a general thing the amounts 
demanded and awarded by juries were far in excess 
of the value of the lands damaged. The writer knows 
of a case where a thousand dollars damages was asked. 
Upon investigation it was found that the land owner 
paid only $135 for the entire tract, and the narrow 
strip which was partly covered by coal dirt was swampy 
land that could not possibly have been cultivated and 
was almost valueless. The claimant in this case, how- 
ever, did not have the nerve to take the case into court. 

The majority of these river coal operations are worked 
on a very small scale, producing from 20 to 30 tons a 





FIG. 1. DAM, WATERWHEEL AND CONVEYOR LINE OF THE INDIAN RUN COAL CO, WASHERY 
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day; but there are a few turning out 100 tons or more 
each. Many of them are located some distance from 
the nearest railroad, and the coal is hauled in wagons 
and disposed of to local industries without being sized. 
At others, however, the coal is screened and shipped 
by rail as barley, rice, buckwheat and pea. 

There are various methods used to recover the coal 
from the creeks and rivers. Where the depth of the 
water is sufficient to permit the floating of dredges, 
machinery is installed on a flatboat. This machinery 
generally consists of a 6- or 8-in. centrifugal pump built 
especially for dredging and belt-driven by a steam or 
gasoline engine which also drives a revolving screen 
and a small set of elevators. The pump lifts water, 
coal and most anything coming down the river (it is 
the “most anything’ which gives the river miner 
trouble), and discharges into the screen which revolves 
partly submerged in the river. 

From the screen, the coal is picked up by a set of 
elevators, and either discharged through another screen 
for sizing or directly into another flatboat and floated 
to shore. . 

The Indian Run Coal Co. has a novel operation on 
the west branch of the Schuylkill River near Pottsville. 
This operation is located at an old dam in the river, 
and the power for driving the machinery is generated 
by an undershot water wheel. 

The breast of the dam is 80 ft. wide and 5 ft. high, 
and when the stream is normal there is about 3 in. 
of water going over. The bed of the stream has very 
little fall and the water is backed up for about a quarter 
of a mile. The water over this distance is only a few 
inches deep, so that the dam is filled up with solid 
matter, fully 75 per cent. of which is coal. 

At one side of and from the bottom of the dam is 
a sluiceway 3 ft. 9 in. wide and 16 ft. long, originally 
built for the purpose of emptying and cleaning out 
the dam. This sluiceway is opened and closed by a lift 
gate. When the washery was built the sluiceway was 
extended 40 ft. downstream, and the water wheel set 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WASHERY, SHOWING WATERWHEEL, CONVEYOR LINE AND COAL POCKETS 


up at the lower end of it, as seen in Fig. 1. The water 
wheel is 8 ft. in diameter and 3 ft. 6 in. wide. As 
the water is fed through this channel toward the water 
wheel, it carries with it all the coal which is coming 
downstream and at the same time cuts out some of 
the coal which has been lying in the dam. 


FIG. 3, 


COAL POCKETS AT THE WASHERY 
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Naturally, this coal settles to the bottom. In the 
bottom of the sluiceway, at 16 ft. from the upper end, 
is a trap through which the coal together with part 
of the water drops and is carried through a closed 
trough into a conveyor line. The water going over 
the top drives the water wheel, which, as stated above, 
furnishes the power to drive the conveyor line and 
sereen. 

The conveyor line. is 105 ft., centers on a pitch of 
7 in. to the foot with 4x 10-in. flights, and delivers 
the coal to a 36-in. revolving screen which separates 
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it into barley, rice, buckwheat and pea. Any coal 
larger than pea, of which there is very little, is mixed 
with the pea. As the coal passes through the screen, 
it is washed by sprays of fresh water. 

The four pockets under the screen each have a capac- 
ity of 50 tons, and the loading chutes are built at a 
height permitting the loading of steel hopper cars. At 
present the coal is being hauled by wagon to a siding 
near-by, but the building of a spur under the pockets 
is contemplated. About 40 tons per day are being 
shipped at the present time. 


Federal Trade Commission Reports on Coke 


Washington, D. C., in executive conference with 

several representatives of the steel industry and 
with J. L. Replogle of the War Industries Board. The pur- 
pose was to discuss steel costs. Dr. Walker, the econo- 
mist of the commission, made a report on the cost of 
making beehive and byproduct coke, pig iron and vari- 
ous kinds of steel. The figures in the tabulations 
presented were those reported by the companies, the 
commission not having time to send experts to obtain 
the information for itself from the books of the operat- 
ing companies. The work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is limited to the determination of costs. It does 
not decide prices; that matter is ieft to the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

Costs for the first six months of the year, and specific- 
ally for May, June and July, were obtained by the 
commission at an earlier date. The purpose of the fur- 
ther investigation was not only to find the more recent 
costs, but also to determine the trend of costs with the 
progress of time. 

The costs of most of the products varied greatly for 
the one and the same month. The purpose of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was not merely to discover the 
lowest or even the average production costs. As Dr. 
Walker explained on behalf of the commission, the com- 
missioners thought the War Industries Board was not 
desirous of reducing the volume of the steel industry 
by a severe restriction on the prices allowed for coke, 
pig iron or steel. He believed the board would be inter- 
ested in knowing that 90 per cent. of the production 
could probably be produced much more cheaply than the 
maximum figures would show. | 

The costs, as far as possible, eliminate all inter- 
company profits and also all items that the commission 
did not regard as forming a real part of the cost; for 
instance excess-profits tax or interest on investment. 
Where these were added in the returns made by the com- 
panies reporting, the commission eliminated them. In 
some cases the general and administrative expense was 
not added by the companies in their cost sheets. The 
small companies included it in many cases because they 
found it easy to figure. Some of the larger companies 
also supplied it. 

_ The figures tabulated did not include these charges, 
though a marginal note set forth these additional costs. 
Dr. Walker, on being questioned by J. V. W. Reynders, 
chairman of the American Tube and Stamping Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., said that he thought the figures in- 
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cluded charges for the depletion of the coal. He said 
he, at least, felt safe in asserting that the depletion 
charges were included in the ‘statements. made by the 
larger companies. 

Speaking of beehive coke, he said that out of a ton- 
nage of 2,014,000 odd tons in October, 1,300,000 tons, 
or about 64 per cent., was produced at $2.82 per net ton 
or less, 80 per cent. at $4.40 or less and 85 per cent. at 
$5.11 or less, oven cost alone being considered. This 
figure represents the conditions in the Connellsville, 
Pocahontas, Birmingham and other coke regions. 

The Connellsville figures, which are more important 
than the others, showed that the oven cost of coke varies 
from $2.17 to $5.03. Eighty-five per cent. was produced 
at and under $2.82, a much larger percentage being un- 
der that figure in the Connellsville region than in the 
United States as a whole. Ninety per cent. is produced 
at $4.58 or under. The War Industries Board put the 
price of coke at $6. Possibly it is well here to recall 
the fact that the oven cost is not the proper selling price 
of the coke. There are many legitimate items of expense 
that it does not include. 

The figures for Connellsville coke in June and July 
ran between $2.14 and $5.64. Mr. Wooster said that 
though the low price had risen only 3c. per ton and the 
high price had fallen 6ic. per ton, the average cost of 
production has risen much more, for only a small 
amount of coke was produced at the higher figure re- 
corded as the maximum cost during the month of June. 

In October 1,369,000 tons of byproduct coke was made 
by steel and other companies. A little over a million 
tons, or 79 per cent., had a cost of $5.68 a net ton or 
less. The low cost was $2.21 and the high cost $9.44. 
Apparently, in the case of the higher-cost coke, no de- 
duction was made for the byproducts secured. A credit 
for these should in fairness be allowed. The amount 
deducted from the cost of some of the coke was $1.50 
per ton. Mr. Wooster explained that the byproduct 
allowance was an arbitrary figure and was not based 
on the correct selling value of the byproducts, which 
would give a much higher credit if used. 

Dr. Walker explained that the high price of some of 
the coke was due to the high price of the coal used. 
Some coal used for coke was being purchased under old 
contracts. The price paid for this coal much exceeded 
the Government price, which only applied to free coal. 

The consideration then turned to the question of the 
price of pig iron, but in order to keep the mind of the 
reader centered on one subject—coke—the references to 
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that material are here omitted. One important company 
producing steel reported the cost of coke used in the 
manufacture of pig iron in June at $8.71 per ton of pig 
iron. In October the cost was $11.15 per ton of pig 
iron, the increase being $2.44 per ton. This was proba- 
bly due wholly to the increase in the cost of coke per ton 
at the furnace, which was $9.19 in October. 

A somewhat typical northern company that mer- 
chants its pig iron and does not manufacture. steel re- 
ported the coke cost in July as $6.19 per ton of pig iron. 
The figure in October had risen to $12.40, an increase of 
no less than $6.21 per ton of product. 

In the case of the southern merchant pig-iron fur- 
_ naces, Dr. Walker said the largest item of increase in the 
price arose from the increase in the cost of coke. But 
the rise was not so marked as in the northern merchant 
furnaces. The largest company reporting showed that 
the cost for coke in June was $5.97 per ton of product. 
In October it rose to $7.23, or $1.26 per ton. Labor had 
not increased per ton of product; while the price of 
metal per ton and the cost of net metal per ton had 
both shown a slight decline between June and October. 

So here we have increases in coke of $2.44 per ton 
of product at a large steel company’s furnaces, an in- 
crease of $6.21 per ton of product at a large northern 
merchant furnace and an advance of $1.26 per ton of 
product at a large southern merchant furnace. 

In a recess to prepare figures on blooms and slabs, a 
discussion took place as to the possibility of buying coke 
at the Government price of $6. H. G. Carell, Washing- 
ton representative of the Semet-Solvay Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., stated that he had sold coke at that price, so he 
knew positively that some had been bought at that 
figure. Commissioner Murdock replied that he did not 
note any of the aggregate figures presented showed that 
coke had been purchased for that price. 


COKE CONTRACTED FOR 1918 AT $10 A TON 


Blauvelt said that the price of coke was set for six- 
month periods. The June figures were quite reasonable 
because the contracts for the first half of the year ex- 
pired only on June 30. Many of these contracts called 
for a coke price of $2.50 per ton. He said that the 
price for coke was due to become higher. It might run 
$9 and $10 per ton of coke during the first half of the 
year. 

Commissioner Davies suggested that this would be 
because outstanding contracts would prevent the Gov- 
ernment price from becoming operative. Mr. Blauvelt 
said that the outstanding contracts for the present half 
of this year are below the Government price in many 
cases. But in the first half of 1918 the high prices 
mentioned will replace those given. He added that the 
price of coke in the first half of the coming year would 
lie between the Government price and the high contract 
rates which had been agreed on last July, August and 
early in September before the President set a price, for 
contracts were made even at these later dates. 

Such contracts he told Commissioner Davies run in 
most cases for a year. They usually expire on June 30, 
because the purchaser of coke likes to make them at that 
time. He argues reasonably that warm weather and a 
full car supply makes the seller disposed to be blue and 
willing to sell at a low figure. If contracts are made 
when the weather is cold and when the coke man cannot 
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fill his orders because of inadequate service or from 
other reasons, he will then be disposed to ask a high 
price. This year the seller has his own way. It is a 
“seller’s market” and contracts are made to suit the 
seller. He prefers, and is able, to make them under such 
conditions for a full year to close Dec. 31. This year 
the contracts were made not only in July, but in August 
and September. Some of these contracts run for only 
the first half of 1918 and some for the whole year. 


HIGH-PRICE COKE IS WASTEFUL OF FUEL 


Mr. Blauvelt declared that there had been a great deal 
of discussion among coke producers as to the legality 
of the fixing of price. He said that, after a few get 
hauled up short and find out that the Government means 
business, there will be a marked improvement. The 
Government is likely to commandeer a large quantity of 
coke and sell it at $6 a ton. Already, when essential 
industries had wanted coke, the Government had stopped 
some which was being delivered at $10 per ton and 
sent it forward at $6. 

Coke was sold at a higher average price in the second 
half of 1917 than in the first half, because the second- 
half contracts were all made at a higher price than 
the first-half, and then in addition some spot coke had 
to be bought. In 1918 there will be a large tonnage, 
perhaps 50 per cent., according to Mr. Blauvelt, sold 
above Government prices, much of which will command 
$9 and $10 a ton. Most of the contracts for this coal 
will run for the full year. 

However, Mr. Blauvelt believed that practically none of 
the byproduct coke already sold for 1918 delivery was 
contracted for at a figure above that provided by the Gov- 
ernment. While the price established for coke by the 
President—namely, $6 per ton—gives a nice return to 
the coke producer, it is more profitable in many cases, 
Mr. Blauvelt says, to sell coal at “established prices” 
than it is to convert it into coke. These high coal prices 
have reduced the amount of West Virginia coke shipped 
to Ashland and Ironton in the Ohio Valley. Commis- 
sioner Davies said that, on the other hand, there was 
more profit in coke than in coal in some sections of 
the country. 

With this Mr. Blauvelt agreed. In the Connellsville 
district the profit was on coke and not on coal, and in 
the West Virginia districts on coal and not on coke. 
With coal at $2.75 a ton it was more profitable to sell 
the West Virginia coal than the coke made from it. Mr. 
Blauvelt said that the coke yield of this particular coal 
was only 54 per cent. The coal in the coke that he had 
just mentioned would cost $5 a ton, and the coking cost 
would be $1.25 more. The price of $6.25, which ex- 
ceeded the Government price by 25c., would still not 
provide for contingent reserve. 

To coke such fuel in beehive ovens was extremely 
wasteful of fuel, but byproduct ovens cannot be built 
fast enough to handle the fuel economically for it takes 
two years to construct these ovens. Mr. Blauvelt added 
that no coal that could be economically coked was being 
sold as coal by the intention of the coke maker. Un- 
fortunately, however, the railroads have been confiscat- 
ing coal consigned to byproduct ovens, which would 
normally have been made into coke. Only the other day 
3000 tons of coal on its way to Boston to be coked was 
seized by the railroad. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Meets—II] 


By R. DAWSON HALL 





_ The question box ended with a discussion on 
»~ mine stoppings, dangers of thick and thin coal 
and risks attendant on spragging and braking 
‘-- cars. The dinner and the last day’s session are 
ee here described. 





felder’s resistless stoppings as a means of limiting 

explosions in coal mines. It is questionable whether 
the release of pressure has much effect except at the 
point of origin. It is probable that an explosion started 
at a longwall face is less likely to be propagated than 
when it starts in a room or, worse yet, a heading. 
It may be harder to start an explosion when a crosscut 
is handy, but otherwise a crosscut is a trifling provi- 
sion for release of pressure. The first crosscut, more- 
over, is always open. If it has failed to do its hoped-for 
work, will the second crosscut, which is not open but 
lightly stopped do any better than the first crosscut, 
which has failed to serve the purpose? It might do 
so, of course, if the explosion was dying for lack of 
fuel or expiring in the smothering rock dust that the 
explosion had raised. 

J. W. Paul even questioned whether the light stop- 
ping would blow out as readily as Mr. Affelder as- 
sumed it would. He asked whether strong stoppings 
were not more readily destroyed than weak ones. He 
knew a case where an explosion failed to blow down a 
- wood _Stopping at the edge of a crosscut. It passed 
through it and did considerable damage to a concrete 
stopping in the center of the same crosscut. He said 
that in an explosion it often happened that the per- 
~ centage of wood brattices blown out was less than that 
‘of concrete brattices. 


Ts institute did not take very kindly to W. L. Af- 


CAN AN INDESTRUCTIBLE STOPPING BE BUILT? 


Sim Reynolds declared that an explosion could not 
be restricted by stoppings, however strongly constructed, 
as proved by the Marianna explosion. F. W. Cunning- 
ham said that a good center wall with dirt piled clear 
to the roof on either side would turn the trick, but the 
dirt. must be absolutely roof high or the blast would 
blow through and knock down the center wall. 

H. D. Mason, Jr., said that in Oklahoma it was the 
custom to put a board stopping in the center of a cross- 
cut and cast rock up against it. On an explosion taking 
place, the rock is blown out into the roadway where it 
blocks the roads. Only part of it is thus removed. Some 
remains, enough to make it impossible, except at much 
labor, to examine the stopping or to repair it. This 
condition makes mine recovery after an explosion quite 
a difficult matter. Question 8 was as follows: 

In pillar drawing, where are the greatest risks en- 
countered—in high coal or in low coal? Under a strong 
lroof or a weak roof? By rib-splitting or by slabbing? 

One speaker declared that the ideal coal thickness was 
one in which the miner or mine worker could stand 
erect without touching the roof. Roof that was lower 


was inspected only with effort. The miner was less dis- 
posed to examine it. Under the other condition it was 
at such a level he could hardly avoid giving a glance 
at it once in a while. 

Thomas A. Mather, a mine inspector, said that there 
was a danger in low coal peculiar to such beds. In or- 
der to secure roadways of sufficient height it is neces- 
sary to shoot the roof, often with heavy shattering shots, 
which shots cause the roof to fall later, often unex- 
pectedly, Another member rather regarded low coal aé& 
a source of safety. Where the coal is low it is neces- 
sary to take down rock, and the rock above the coal is 
quite usually drawslate; and it is often full of impure 
coal. Taking this weak member down makes the road- 
ways safer rather than less safe. 

As was pointed out, the higher coal in this country 
has, in general, roof that is less safe than that which 
is found over thinner coal. This may be purely acci- 
dental, but it must be remembered that the shrinkage of 
the peat from which coal is made brings continued 
stresses on the material above it. This shrinkage effect 
would be greater where the coal is thick and less where 
it is thin. This may be only an imaginary explanation 
to account for a condition which a wider knowledge 
might show does not in general exist. However, it is 
a fact that the Belgian mines, at least in happier times, 
were the safest in the world and the coal among the 
thinnest. The last question was: 

What conditions should determine whether mine cars 
should be retarded by brakes or by sprags? 

In this question there seemed a stick in pickle for the 
insurance carriers of workmen’s compensation in Penn- 
sylvania. Section 50 of the Coal Mine Inspection Report 
states that 

“Efficient brakes shall be provided o on all cars operated 
on pitch. Cars should be spragged or blocked while 
loading on rise grades and tie-and-post blocking used 
on dip or rise-grades that exceed 3 per cent.” 

John Lane said he was not opposed to brakes, but to 
bad brakes. He said that whether cars carried brakes 
or not he noticed that sprags were placed on.the top 
of the load. They were always the last.and.surest line 
of defense. William G. Duncan declared there was an 
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inherent danger in putting in sprags, which is quite 
true. Will some one be found to deny that there is any 
danger in the setting of brakes on a moving trip? Most 
of us would be more inclined to think the application of 

rakes a more hazardous operation and even more un- 
certain in performance. There are dangers, it must be 
remembered, in failing to brake or sprag a car where 
braking or spragging is necessary. It is because in 
some way the cars must be retarded, that the first part 
of safety rule 50 is promulgated. As for spragging, 
expert men can do that from a distance. The sprag can 
be thrown. It is true the brake is “thrown,” according 
to mining parlance, but the expression is quite inaccu- 
rate, the brake lever is really pushed over against re- 
sistance and not thrown. 

As John Lane remarked: “How are you going to use 
brakes, the mechanism of which must be attached to 
one end of the car, if you propose, as some are now do- 
ing, to dump the car on one trip at one end and on the 
next trip at the other?” 

The institute dinner was held in the large “English 
Room” of the Fort Pitt Hotel, the first dinner the in- 
stitute has ever held that was deemed worthy of such 
large accommodation. Many of the companies having 
headquarters in Pittsburgh had secured tables. Francis 
S. Peabody, the main speaker of the evening—need we 
give him his Governmental title?—arrived late and had 
to pay at the door 18 months salary—namely $1.50— 
before he was suffered to enter, for which extortion 
the president of the institute made due apologies. 

After a brief address from the president acting as 
toastmaster Mr. Peabody was introduced. He said he 
went to Washington as Chairman of the Committee on 
Coal Production. At the time it was believed that the 
national coal interests should be in charge of someone 
with a knowledge of coal. But later it has been held 
that such knowledge is not necessary (sic). When the 
question of guarding explosives from improper use of 
enemy aliens arose, he was given charge of the board 
by which the selling of explosives was to be regulated. 
He supposed this was because he knew nothing about 
explosives. He had, however, surrounded himself with 
several men who do, and consequently he hoped that the 
work of the board would be effectually performed. 
Reference to his appeal for clean coal has already ap- 
peared in an editorial published in the issue of Dec. 15. 

C. J. Ramsburg, the vice president of the H. Koppers 
Co., made an interesting address on the operation of 
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the Koppers oven, with motion pictures and stereopticon 
slides showing the method of operation and the capacity 
and products of the ovens. He said that though coal 
containing about 18 per cent. of volatile matter was 
at first regarded as approximately the limit for ef- 
fective coking in byproduct ovens, now coals containing 
33 and 34 per cent. of volatile matter are being coked. 

Large quantities of Illinois coal are now being used 
in byproduct ovens. It is better suited to the heating of 
residences than for use in blast furnaces as it is some- 
what soft. In reply to an inquiry he said that the coal 
in byproduct ovens is not tamped anywhere in the 
United States. American coal is somewhat less severe 
on the life of the oven than European coal, for some of 
the coal in Europe is salt and because American coal 
not being washed contains less water. Both salt and 
water are injurious to oven walls. 

He said that the Laclede Gas Works in St. Louies were 
making a gas in their byproduct ovens having 62 per 
cent. of the calorific power of natural gas, or 620 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot. Byproduct coking is making rapid 
strides. By the middle of next year 35 to 40 per cent. 





A ONE-ACRE COAL STRIPPING WITH 12 TO 20 FT. 
OF COVER OVER THE COAL 


FIG. 3. 


of all the coke produced in the United States will come 
from byproduct ovens. 

David W. Kuhn, the fuel administrator for the Pitts- 
burgh district, then spoke of the fuel problems of his 
administrative area, the most important fuel center in 
the world. In conclusion of the interesting session, E. E. 
Bach, sociological superintendent of the Ellsworth Col- 
lieries Co., showed the remarkable moving pictures taken 
at the Elisworth collieries illustrating “Safe and Un- 
safe Practices in Bituminous Mines.” 

In the morning session of the following day. E. C. 
Drum took the place of D. A. Elkin on the program and 
discussed “Coal Mining by Stripping.” The party who 
on the day previous had appeared somewhat piqued 
at the attacks made on his praise of the day-labor sys- 
tem declared himself unable to believe that stripping 
was as successful as the writer stated, because to judge 
by the comments of the day previous all day-labor opera- 
tions were foredoomed to failure, for when a man was 
paid by the day, all the employer got for the wage paid 
was the day of the working man; the employee could not 
be induced to part with any of his precious labor by 
either threats or cajolery. 

Mr. Drum said that stripping work was well Raapred 
to outcrop mining because the box-cut material did not 
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have to be handled twice, the dirt was at the first opera- 
tion placed where it was out of the way. He declared 
that the electric shovel was now receiving the preference 
of stripping mine operators. 

Dr. Crane declared that contrary to expressed opinion 
crop coal was not all free from the clinkering quality. It 
was true that a large amount of the pyrite was leached 
out of crop coal so that the sulphur content would not 
cause clinkering, but there were other sources of that 
offensive characteristic. Where these existed in the 
unweathered bed, no amount of weathering would rid 
the bed of them: 

“Inspector Joseph Knapper said that the Lehigh Valley 

Coal Co. at Snoeshoe has 35 acres of 4-ft. coal with from 
6 to 35 ft. of cover. The cover consists of shale and 
clay shale, making a roof too “short” for mining. At 
least 50 per cent. of the coal would be lost in ordinary 
roém-and-pillar mining. The coal is being stripped by 
contractors who are to receive $1.50 a ton for their 
output. . 

Another central Pennsylvanian said that near Derry 
a 60-ton shovel with a 24-yd. bucket was uncovering an 
8-ft. seam of coal with from 6 to 20 ft. of cover, which 
cover averaged about 12 ft. in thickness. The contract 
price was $1.25 f.o.b. cars. 
large for the weight of the shovel. It may have to te 
changed if the material becomes harder than it is at 
present. 


UsES STEAM SHOVEL FOR QUICK DEVELOPMENT 


C. L. Clark, of New Alexandria, said he was a believer 
in shovels for quick development. He used them along 
the crop, not stripping anywhere over 16 ft. of cover. 
In 6 weeks a shovel could be producing 1000 tons a day. 
He used Erie and Bucyrus shovels, with 19-ft. booms, 
17-ft. dipper sticks and j-yd. dippers. He said that 
though depreciation was included in his cost sheets, he 
figured that he could secure his coal at $1 to $1.15 a ton. 

The question of relative dangers of surface and deep 
mining being raised, someone was asked to give some 
information regarding the “mine explosion” at Derry, 
which occurred at a strip-pit mine and ended in the com- 
plete destruction of the shovel. 


It appeared from the statement of Inspector Ross that . 


an 80-ton shovel struck an 18-in. gas line (the gas being 
under a pressure of 75 lb. per sq. in.) and tore a hole 
4 in. square in it. The emitted gas came in contact 
with a light; an explosion occurred and the shovel was 
burned to the ground. 

Another statement of Inspector Ross was of interest. 
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He said he did not visit strip pits professionally, regard- 
ing them as outside his jurisdiction. There were no less 
than 60 operations in his district employing: less than 
10 men and therefore not subject to his supervision. 

The subject of steam shovels is peculiarly live. Just 
now there are shovels working at Turtle Creek and 
Trafford. At Hillside, the Bennett Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Graff Mining Co., is having an acreage 
stripped by the Robert Grace Contracting Co. At Derry 
the Yealey Coal Co. has contracted with Harrison & Co., 
Inc., to strip a large area. This company is using one 
60- and one 18-ton shovel. Colonel Bennett is contractor 
for another stripping at Beatty Station. These are all 
not far from the main line of the Pennsylvania. At 
New Lebanon James H. Corbett, a large railroad con- 
tractor, has about 200 acres of coal land which he is 
already stripping extensively. He hopes to have several 
shovels at work before long. My informant said Mr. 
Corbett had two working two months ago. 

The illustrations show an operation at Belle Vernon 
where three acres of coal are being stripped of 6 to 12 
ft. of cover. The coal is 64 ft. thick. In order to permit 
of operation a creek had first to be moved. Other illus- 
trations show a stripping of less than one acre where 
the cover is from 12 to 20 ft. This approaches the limit 
for a small shovel, but the contractors evidently hope to 
make it pay. 


GUNITE To PROTECT MINE RooF FROM WEATHER 


The article on ‘Protecting Mine Roof with the Cement 
Gun,” by George S. Rice, aroused less discussion. Mr. 
Rice, from the first, has been a strong advocate of the 
application of cement by the air spray. He does not 
claim it as a cure-all for headings which need timbering 
or brushing at the time of application, but he believes 
it will prevent the weathering action of the mine atmos- 
phere from making timbering and brushing necessary. 

He does not expect to find it proof against destruction 
by mine explosions. Nothing is. He realizes that the 
cement gun, like other appliances in the mine and else- 
where, must be used with judgment and technique. He 
believes that it, like other adjuncts to mine service, has 
its appropriate place. That it is winning its way, I may 
add, is shown by the fact that 21 coal firms have 28 
cement guns in operation. 

B. M. Fast’s article on “Electric Storage-Battery Lo- 
comotives” received much commendation, both at the 
meeting and, what is more important, after it. The 
only discussion of importance related to the require- 
ments of the Bureau of Mines relative to a gas-proof 
locomotive. These were regarded by some of those 
present as somewhat too severe. A locomotive with sat- 
isfactory gas-proofing could be supplied, but at present 
the bureau was seeking what the speaker regarded as 
practically the unattainable. 

The discussion on the new revenue act was extremely 
interesting to the many accountants present. It entered 
quite thoroughly into the many problems of interpréta- 
tion that are troubling the accounting and legal profes- 


‘sions, but as it passed entirely over my head I shall not 


attempt to report it. ! 

Joseph Bennett’s article on “A New Method of Draw- 
ing Ribs in the Pittsburgh District” was not presented. 
Mr. Bennett preferred to see how the new method suc- 
ceeded before presenting it. This excessive, but not 
unusual conservatism is not to be commended. 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,’ which is centrally 
located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in a position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,’ Room 703, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital.— 
Editor. | 


New Coal Conservation Scheme 


Schools throughout the nation will be dismissed Jan. 
30, if the urgent request of the Fuel Administrator is 
complied with by local authorities. On this day, which 
has been designated as “tag-your-shovel” day, school 
children are asked to distribute tags. The move- 
ment is in behalf of coal conservation. 

The tags, on the face, bear this wording: “Save 
that shovelful of coal a day for Uncle Sam.” On the 
reverse are these hints on saving coal: (1) Cover fur- 
naces and pipes with asbestos, or other insulation; 
also weather-strip your windows, or stuff cracks with 
cotton. (2) Keep your rooms at 68 deg. (the best heat 
for health). (3) Heat only the rooms you use all 
the time. (4) Test your ashes by sifting. If you find 
much good coal, there is something wrong with your 
heater. See a furnace expert. (5) Write to the maker 
of your furnace or stove for practical directions for 
running economically. (6) Save gas and electric light 
as much as possible—this will save coal for the nation. 


Bad Weather Affects Coal Output 


Average daily production of coal fell to 1,402,594 
tons in the week ended Dec. 15. This unusually low 
production was caused by a heavy snowfall throughout 
the principal coal-producing states. The snow, com- 
bined with unusual cold weather, interfered with sur- 
face operations and made very difficult the delivery of 
cars by the railroads. Beehive coke production was 
538,134 tons, a decline of 12.6 per cent. Anthracite 
shipments for the week were 31,672 cars, a decline of 
22 per cent. 

Car shortage was responsible for 56. 9 per cent. loss 
in the full-time output of the mines in the high volatile 
field of West Virginia, for the week ended Dec. 8. 
In central Pennsylvania there was a marked increase 


in the amount of cars furnished, as was the case also 
in several of the West Virginia fields. 

With final figures available for November production, 
it proves to have been the month of greatest production, 


with one exception, in the history of bituminous coal 
mining in the United States. The November output 
was 47,747,000 tons. The production in January, 1917, 
was 41,000 tons greater. 

Production during eleven months of 1917 is prac- 
tically as great as that of the twelve months of 1916. 
The output of 1916 was 502,519,000 tons. It is expected 
this year it will exceed 550,000,000 tons. 

All of the above figures are taken from the statis- 
tics compiled by C. E. Lesher, of the United States 
Geological Survey. Commenting on the sources. from 
which the increase in the output of 1917 has been drawn, 
Mr. Lesher says: “If the number of working days be 
considered, it will be seen that the only district to 
register marked increases over November, 1916, was 
Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky. While west- 
ern Pennsylvania and Ohio and Michigan held their 
own, the great producing districts of central Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia (both high and low 
volatile) and eastern Kentucky appear to have declined 
slightly. An 8 per cent. increase in output in Illinois, 
Indiana, and western Kentucky has thus counterbalanced 
a loss of tonnage in other fields.” 


Coal Problem Primarily One of 


Distribution 


Statements emanating from several sources charging 
the railroads with inefficient handling of coal equip- 
ment brought forth a protest from Fairfax Harrison, 
the chairman of the Railroads’ War Board. He pointed 
out that the railroads hauled and delivered from April 
to November inclusive 175,986 more carloads of anthra- 
cite than during the same period in 1916. This is an 
increase of 15 per cent. over the best record made pre- 
viously, he declares. During the April-November period 
of 1917 the railroads hauled 925,691 more cars of bitu- 
minous coal than during the corresponding months of 
1916. This was an increase of 18 per cent. over the 
best previous record. In addition, Mr. Harrison said: 

The present coal problem is not, as has been represented, 
altogether a problem of transportation. It is primarily a 
problem of distribution, for which the public must share the 
responsibility. The railroads cannot, with their existing 
facilities, handle a much larger tonnage of coal so long as 
the present system of distribution prevails. The present 
system of distribution involves a great amount of cross- 
hauling of coal, and a resuiting large waste of transporta- 
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tion, The remedy doubtless requires surrender of conve- 
nience and old habits, but it is clear. It is to cause coal to be 
supplied to every section from the mines nearest to that 
section. No one unacquainted with the facts can conceive 
the unnecessary long hauls of coal which have grown up 
under the right of the shipper to route his traffic as he 
pleases. Whatever may be its justification in normal times, 
this practice effectively reduces the efficiency of the trans- 
portation machine in the time of heaviest traffic ever experi- 
enced. 


To Supply New England Points 


Distribution orders, which will direct shipments from 
the eastern section of the West Virginia coal fields to 
tidewater and eastern cities, and reserve for western 
points the product of the western portion of the state, 
probably will be issued in the near future by the Fuel 
Administration. This fact became known following a 
discussion of the New England situation by Dr. Garfield 
and Governor Holcomb of Connecticut; Governor Keyes 
of New Hampshire; Governor McCall of Massachusetts; 
Governor Graham of Vermont; Senator Gallinger of 
_ New Hampshire; Senator Dillingham of Vermont; Sen- 
ators Brandegee and McLean of Connecticut; Senator 
Gerry of Rhode Island; Senator Hale of Maine; J. J. 
Storrow, fuel administrator for New England, and 
Harold Sewall, representing the Governor of Maine. 
Despite the strenuous efforts which have been made to 
keep New England supplied with fuel, the situation con- 
tinues critical. 


Government Takes Over Railroads 


As a climax to Dr. Garfield’s statement that the trans- 
portation tie-up is chiefly responsible for the present 
coal situation came the news that the Government had 
taken over all the railroads. This was announced by the 
President in a proclamation issued last Wednesday 
night. Every railroad engaged in general transporta- 
tion, with its appurtenances, including steamship lines, 
is taken over, and all systems will be operated as one 
under William G. McAdoo, secretary of the Treasury, 
as the director general. Mr. McAdoo will also retain the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury. 

The plan, in brief, is to allow the railroads the aver- 
age net operating income for the three years ended June 
30, 1917, and to provide for proper maintenance and re- 
placements during the period of Government operation. 
To facilitate accounting, the Government operation will 
be estimated from the first of the year. Stock and bond- 
holders and creditors of the railroads are reassured 
by the President’s proclamation that their interests 
will be “as scrupulously looked after by the Government 
as they could be by the directors of the several rail- 
way systems.” 


Garfield Plans To Control Mines 


Fuel Administrator Garfield appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the coal situation on Dec. 
25 and told his questioners that the efforts of the Fuel 


Administration had been seriously hampered by the con- 


gestion of the railroads. Among other things, he ex- 
plained how, when the war and the approach of winter 
developed a tremendously increased need for coal, the 
Fuel Administration took measures to stimulate produc- 
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tion; how it then found itself confronted with labor 
troubles, which finally were ironed out, and how finally, 
having stimulated production and got labor satisfied and 
working full time, the administration found itself con- 
fronted with a transportation problem. 

Dr. Garfield said that little relief could be expected 
until the railroads were put under one management, and 
that if the war continued for a long time it would be 
necessary for the Government to take over the mines 
and regulate the apportionment of fuel. 

As a step toward Government control, Dr. Garfield 
said, he has ordered that when present coal contracts 
expire new ones shall provide for a limited quantity of 
coal, to be sold at the Government fixed price on date of 
delivery and subject to revocation if the Government 
meantime decides to run the mines. 

“The big coal operators of the country have assured 
me they are ready to deliver their properties the mo- 
ment the Government asks for them,’ he said. 

Dr. Garfield said he was not familiar with dividends 
many of the coal companies were paying, but that he 
believed many operators were making more money than 
ever before. He regarded good prices as necessary to 
large production. 





Official notice has been received from France that 
it will not be possible at this time to utilize the proffered 
assistance of American miners in the rehabilitation of 
French coal mines retaken from the Germans. The 
reason given is the fact that only a small portion of 
the coal-producing area has been regained. 
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said of the tariff is true also of the 
labor situation. It is a state issue varying from state to 
state. It would be unfair perhaps to put the anthracite 
mine workers at one end of the scale and the Indiana and 
Michigan mine workers at the other, but the events of the 
past week seem so to group them. 

The Anthracite Conciliation Board is about to consider 
seriously the question of working nine hours instead of 
eight. Let us not forget what the concession means. The 
anthracite operators have just consented to the establish- 
ment of the shorter day. This has been heralded as a 
great victory. Nowhere in the United States has Mitchell 
Day, which was instituted to commemorate the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day in the bituminous region, been 
more faithfully observed. The eight-hour day has been 
the anthracite mine worker’s heartfelt aspiration for 
years. 


What someone 


DIVERGENT PURPCSES IN UNIONIZATION 


That aspiration has been realized and now the mine 
worker seems ready to cast away, during the continu- 
ance of the war, what he has gained by so many years 
of union activity, not because he does not value it but 
because he realizes how much his labor is needed by the 
men on the battlefield and by the poor in the cities. Let 
no one say if he makes the concession that he is with- 
out the imagination which only big-hearted men display. 
Men join a union for two purposes—to make trouble 
for their employers and to help their fellows, that is, for 
destructive and from constructive reasons. The quantity 
of the ingredients of harmfulness and helpfulness varies 
with different men and at different times. 


ANTHRACITE MINER REALIZES HIS OBLIGATION 


The anthracite mine workers are showing every day 
that passes that their motive was one of service to their 
fellows rather of disservice to the companies which em- 
ployed them. Whatever may have been true in the past, 
the outstanding character in the anthracite mine worker 
is obligation. He stands squarely in line to do his duty 
by the national cause. 

We spoke during the last two weeks in this department 
about the determination of the Slavs to reduce the at- 
tendance at funerals during the war of the members of 
their fraternal organizations. Now the Russians are fol- 
lowing suit. On Dec. 19 the Russian Orthodox Brother- 
hood at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., notified Fuel Administrator 
A. C. Campbell that though the by-laws provided a heavy 
fine for any member who failed to attend the funeral of 
another member, they had been so amended that now 
only six pall bearers would be allowed to attend. All 
other members would be required to continue at their 
work. This brotherhood has 2700 mine workers and the 
decision will be a considerable contribution toward an 
ircrease in the already large anthracite output. 


STRIKE BECAUSE TRAIN IS THREE MINUTES LATE 


Against this news put the news from Indiana and 
Michigan. At a meeting of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, Phil A. Penna, the secretary, said 
‘hat mine workers at Terre Haute had several times 
ecn2 home because their train was three minutes late. 
Speaking of the genus mine worker as found in. the 
Central States, he said: “The coal miner is a most peculiar 
individual. He must be taught that self isn’t all. Think 
of a bunch of men refusing to go to work because their 
worktrain was three minutes late. Yet that is just what 
has happened many times here in Terre Haute. 

“What if it had been the movement of a troop train 
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that had delayed the miners’ train three minutes? That 
would have made no difference. Heaven and earth have 
to bend to the miner’s will. Now these same miners as 
individuals would not object if a train they rode on to 
Indianapolis or to Chicago was a few minutes late. But 
let them become unionized and they think they have power 
to move the elements.” 

The mine workers in Michigan are not much better. 
They have a rule that they will not work if the mine 
worker’s train fails to arrive on time. The train was 
late at the Banner and Bliss mines on Saturday, Dec. 15. 
The mine workers said the train was 22 min. late, the 
railroad declared it was 17 min. In any event the men 
refused to work. Fuel Administrator Arnold Bontell took 
up the matter with the Michigan Central R.R. The rail- 
road said that the delay was due to a dispatcher letting 
a freight ahead of the mine workers’ train. 


EWEN MINE HAs 100 PER CENT. CAR SUPPLY 


Another difference between the anthracite region and 
the rest of the country lies in car service. There was 
a defective car supply in the anthracite region at the 
close of last week as the result of the big storm, but 
this condition has been quite unusual. To show how 
fortunate the anthracite region is, it may be recorded that 
No. 4 mine and the Ewen mine, of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., at Port Griffith, was idle Dec. 20 for the first time 
in over a year. Shortage of empty cars was the cause of 
the shutdown. 

Compare this with the condition at Lansing, Ohio. The 
mine of the Lorain Coal and Dock Co. worked only one full 
day in the week ended Dec. 15. It worked also two hours 
on another day. The idleness was due to car shortage. 
Other mines near-by ran only two and three days in that 
week. The Charleston, W. Va., operators resent the call. 
for no holidays during the festive season. E. B. Siler and 
S. L. Siler of a local coal concern telegraphed Dr. H. A. 
Garfield that he was bringing pressure on the wrong 
parties. The car supply was only 25 per cent. full. Both 
mine workers and operators were willing to work at any 
time if cars were provided for loading. 


INDIANA MEN WANT To BE TRANSPORTED TO MINE 


The mine workers at Brazil, Ind., are asking for a 
miners’ train on the Otter Creek branch of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois R.R. in order to save them time in 
reaching and returning from their work. They are willing 
to pay $1.50 a month commuting fare, which is 50c. more 
than is customary. They are taking action through the 
Rev. E. G. Johnson, the Clay County fuel administrator, 
and M. H. Johnson, the chairman of the county council 
of national defens>. , 

In the anthracite region there is a somewhat similar 
case of inadequate opportunity to reach the mines. The 
lines of the Schuylkill Railway Co. were tied up last week 
owing to a strike of motormen and conductors. The elec- 
tricians at Girardville also went on strike. As a result 
the men and boys in and about the collieries of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. and the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
had either to take the early train on the Philadelphia & 
Reading R.R. or walk. Some stayed at home, as walking 
in the snow was a heavy drill for the older men. The 
P. & R. ran a special train on Monday of last week to 
bring the men to their homes. 

The trouble in Ohio about the price of powder was 
settled by splitting the difference squarely in two. The 
operators wanted the miners to pay $2.45; the miners wanted 
the price set at $1.75, the old figure. The price ultimately 
set was $2.10, 35c. above the price the miners demanded 
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and 35c. below the price demanded by the operators. 

‘A settlement has also been reached in the district around 
Jellico, Tenn., a district hitherto weak and in direct charge 
of international headquarters. The president is Van Bitner, 
who was formerly president of the Pittsburgh district and 
held that office till he was forced to resign. The agree- 
ment was reached after a conference of four days’ duration. 

-The new contract is said to include-recognition of the 
union,, application of the penalty clause and a substantial 
increase in wages. Alabama also has reached a settle- 
ment. The details are set forth in another column. 

‘There has been one unfortunate difference in the anthra- 
cite region regarding which it is not safe to express an 
opinion. The employees at the Colbert colliery of the Ship- 
man Osal Co. after waiting 90 days for the settlement of 
their demands went on strike, between 700 and 800 men 
quitting work on Dec. 21. The United Mine Workers wired 
the Fuel Administrator requesting that a representative 
be sent to iron out the differences. The mine is located 
in the western anthracite field near Shamokin, Penn. It 
is. the first mine in that field to strike since the fuel 
famine has been felt. : 

_The Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. has increased the 
wages of monthly employees to date from Dec. 1. These 
increases run up as high as 15 per cent. It is quite gen- 
erally felt that the wages of the monthly employees of 
almost all companies have been too slow to rise and have 
risen too little to accord with living costs and the increasing 
wage of day workers. 


Illinois Has Car Shortage and Strikes 


If sufficient cars could be obtained the 31 companies 
composing the Central Illinois Coal Bureau could produce, 
at their 49 mines, with their present forces and equip- 
ment, 9000 more tons of coal per day than is being secured, 
according to a statement issued by O. G. Scott, secretary 
of the bureau. The Central Illinois Bureau is the organiza- 
tion after which various others throughout the country have 
been patterned. Its territory extends from Lincoln to 
Centralia. The bureau gathers daily and detailed reports 
of ‘coal shipments. 

Illinois miners are beginning again to exhibit signs of 
restlessness under steady employment at high wages, and 
strikes for trivial causes are reported. The 375 men em- 
ployed at the Woodside mine near Springfield walked 
out the other day because they did not like the new 
“system of keeping time, on the men going into and out 
of the mine, that had been installed by the Springfield 
District Coal Mining Co. The checking system, long in 
use at other mines, entails the handling by all the miners 
of cards, which they are required to hang on a board at 
the bottom of the shaft when they go in and on a board 
at the top when they come out. The system is intended 
to enable the company to know at any time what men 
are in the mine and what men are out of it. This is 
information to which the company is certainly entitled, and 
it has a right to require the men to comply with the 
system, but the mine workers call it espionage and say 
they will not submit to it. In the absence from Springfield 
of President Farrington of that district of the United Mine 
Workers no statement was made by the union officials as 
to whether the strike was sanctioned or mutinous. 


Alabama Miners Approve Peale Contract 


After a three-day convention of the United Mine Work- 


ers, District No. 20, attended by Vice President Lewis and 
other officials of the international organization, the agree- 
ment proposed by Rembrandt Peale on behalf of the na- 
tional Fuel Administrator, was adopted. This agreement 
provides for the establishment of the 8-hour day as long 
as the war lasts, semi-monthly paydays, submission of 
complaints of mine workers to operators through commit- 
tees of employees, arbitration of differences, employment 
of checkweighmen and recognition of the right of em- 
ployees to affiliate with the union or any other labor 
organization without discrimination. It forbids the in- 
timidation and coercion of nonunion employees, and provides 
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a penalty provision acceptable to the Fuel Administration. 
The adjustment of wages is postponed until July 1, 1918. 

The operators assert that they have never denied the 
right of employees to become members of the union. They 
declare that the checkweighmen provision is not a con- 
cession as the state mining laws have already provided 
for the employment of checkweighmen at the mines. They 
insist that this right has always been afforded the miners. 
Furthermore, semi-monthly paydays are now observed by 
all the larger mining companies in the state. 

It is not known what action will be taken by the oper- 
ators relative to ratification or rejection of the agreement, 
as their attitude has not been made known on some of the 
complaints covered by the above proposal. 


C. F. and I. Men Present Grievances 


In the issue of Dec. 22 several of the alleged grievances 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. mine workers were enu- 
merated, the report on these grievances by the Colorado In- 
dustrial Commission being also recorded. 

Another complaint had reference to a car of coal wrong- 
ly credited because the car had been improperly checked. 
The commission arranged that the man be given credit 
for his car and a half-day’s pay for time lost. The Moran 
complaint says that entrymen are compelled to lay their own 
iron track and afterward tear it up and lay permanent road 
without compensation. The commission says the material 
is furnished by the company convenient to the place of work. 

“The miner usually has two short rails-8 ft. long which 
are laid on the side at the end of the track; when he has 
advanced a distance of 8 ft. or more, and, when he has made 
a sufficient farther advance, he takes up the 8-ft. temporary 
rail and lays and spikes down a standard rail. This work 
is included in the tonnage rate of pay and no claim has been 
made to the contrary. Company men lay curves anid 
switches.” The commission finds that there is no founda: 
tion for this complaint. 

The protest about the mining-camp doctors, to the effect 
that they should be chosen by the men “without any inter- 
ference from any one or any source,” was not approved by 
the commission, which found that no doctor could please 
every one and that the present plan had been approved by 
the employees as part of the Industrial Plan. 

The mine workers’ plea for an 8-hour day was met with 
the statement that the only persons working more than 8 
hours a day were some company men, such as rope-riders 
and topmen, who work 9 hours and are paid for that length 
of service. 

The demand for 8 hours from “bank to bank,” the com- 
mission declares, is “an old demand of the United Mine 
Workers of America.” It adds that, as far as the com- 
mission is advised, the “bank to bank” provision is not in 
force in any coal-mining district. The drivers in the com- 
pany’s mines work 8 hours, but are required in their own 
time to take their mules in and out of the mine. 

The cut of 5c. per ton alleged to have been put in opera- 
tion at the Fremont mine July 16 was the burden of an- 
other complaint. The commission said that the allegation 
was not proved. The scale is made to accord with the thick- 
ness of the bed, which is measured by the superintendent 
twice a month and payment made accordingly. 

The last two grievances relate to discrimination in the 
renting of houses and to scales which are faulty and im- 
properly placed. The commission found that only fire- 
bosses, blacksmiths, electricians and other employees who 
had to be available at all hours were given any preference 
in the apportionment of houses. Houses were rented in 
erder of application. The commission also declared the 
weights were tested regularly every two or three months by 
the company’s superintendent of scales. A 2000-Ib. weight 
is kept at each mine. 

The commission says that nearly all the demands made, 
except that for the recognition of the union, were trivial 
and unimportant, not entitled to be classed as grievances. 
It ordered, however, that in the Canon District including 
Fremont, Rockvale and Coal Creek mines the tonnage rate 
be increased 6c. a ton. 
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TRANGE, indeed, is it that the present year has 
been principally marked in the coal industry by 
the advent in the bituminous regions of the small steam 
shovel for coal-stripping service, mostly along the out- 
crop. This development is for the most part quite 
recent. Before that date larger and larger shovels were 
being used for stripping. Everything pointed to the 
value of big and ever bigger shovels working at greater 
and greater depths. The demands of the coal fields 
had developed a super-shovel larger than the big shovels 
‘then in use in the copper and iron fields, and larger 
than those in use on the Panama Canal or on railroad 
work. 
‘ Now, small: shovels are coming in, not merely to pick 
‘up the coal after it is stripped, as has always, except 
in Kansas, been the general practice, but to do the 
stripping itself. Only recently H. H. Stoek presented 
an article before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. It was published in the September bulletin 
of the organization. Though the most authentic of all 
statements which have yet appeared. it passed over the 
development of small steam-shovel work in Pennsyl- 
vania, then just beginning, and the authorities quoted 
seemed to doubt whether Pennsylvania was really likely 
to be a field for steam-shovel operations. 

But western and central Pennsylvania are not doubt- 
ing. They are buying shovels, new and old, and putting 
“them to work. The railroad work of the United States 
is not brisk just at present, and the shovel equipment, 
thus rendered inactive, can quite readily be used to 
advantage at stripping work. Some one-time railroad 
shovels, in fact, are already at work and they are giving 
good service. Some are being operated by contractors 
formerly engaged in railroad work, thus illustrating the 
faet that the war does not lay men idle but puts their 
peace experience and equipment to fruitful war uses. 
Even the “‘dinky”’ locomotives will find SEEN: occupa- 
tion at this work. 

A large shovel does mammoth work. We talk quite 
glibly of an 8-yd: shovel, forgetting that it means a 
shovel capable of taking a load measuring 6 ft. in all 
three dimensions. A fairly tall man could stand up and 
lie down in a room of that size, and he would not have 
to touch the walls or the ceiling to do it.. Just remem- 
ber, also, that the material moved is not light, like coal, 
but a material weighing at least a half more. 
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UCH a shovel will shift 4000 « or 5000 cu.yd. per day. 

Eight bucket loads will fill, if desired, a hopper-bot- 
tom coal car of 50 tons capacity. A day’s run would fill 
no less than 82 cars of that size. It is the only shovel 
to use for a large job. and a deep cut. Larger shovels 
will doubtless yet be built having also even greater 
longth of boom, but still there is a definite place for 
the smaller shovel where the work is not extensive. 

A large shovel is quite costly. When the work is 
done, the shovel must be sold to a stripper. 
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It is too 
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big for railroad .work, at least as railroad orks 
now done. It involves also a heavy charge for interest 
when in use or at rest and when at work a heavy 
charge for depreciation. The small shovel can be bought 
second-hand and so can be obtained at cnce—an im-. 
portant consideration when machinery is hard to. obtain. 
But new or second-hand, just now, a small shovel can 
be obtained more rapidly than a large. one.- When the 
job is finished, there are many places for the shovel— 
railroad, canal, coke-oven building or cellar-digging 
work. It +may- be used also for coal or clay digging 
in a strip pit where a large shovel Doe the way. 
It has a general availability. 

So the small shovel has its place and will be used. 
Railroad contractors are already moving their shovels 
over to the outcrops of the coal .in: the -bituminous 
regions of Pennsylvania, and. they are busy at bigger 
jobs of steam shoveling than-they ever attempted be- 
fore. There are outcrops almost everywhere that can 
be stripped. The bituminous region of, Pennsylvania 
is, speaking broadly,. the country of the drift mine just 
as Illinois and eastern Pennsylvania are, in general, 
lands of the shaft mine. There has always been a 
marked contrast between Illinois and the. bituminous 
regions of Pennsylvania, and the steam shovel will ac- 
centuate that difference. pat 
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HE steam-shovel method of working is the ‘most 

rapid of methods for procuring tonnage, where the 
cover is thin. There is no delay in the building of a town, 
for few men are required, or of a tipple, because the 
shovel can do the loading. No long drifts and headings 
have to be constructed. Today the shovel is on the ground 
and in a couple of weeks coal has already been uncovered. 
Thereafter the output grows rapidly to a maximum. 
Of course, if the coal must be prepared, it is a differ- 
ent proposition. If a deep mine is handy, the steam- 
shovel coal can be taken to the tipple of the mine and 
there dumped and cleaned. In most cases this is not 
necessary. Wes: 

One of the large wastes in the coal fields of the 
United States, which, however, we all hoped was not 
irretrievable, has been in the crop coal. “Few of the 
operations hoped to extract coal which had less than 
30 ft. of cover, and they often left quite a littlé coal 
around the crops which had more cover than’ 30 ft. 
This coal with lighter cover can be removed by~ the 
shovels, and then the coal under greater thicknesses 
of overburden can be taken out by underground mining. 
Strip pits in the past have often given an opportunity 
whereby mines which had caved could be reopened in 
an expeditious manner. Every room in this form of 
mining becomes a drift, and the operation is as profit- 
able as a newly opened mine, provided, of course, the 
strip pit is near the tipple. 

Strip-pit mining is thus a form of fuel conservation. 
It will save much that was believed to be lost’ beyond 


-and develop into a combination mine of value. 
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wtany an old mine will start as a strip pit 
Many 
old workings left 50 per cent. of their coal unmined. 
The strip pit will provide a dozen entry points by which 


Jrecovery. 


that coal may be secured. But if the crop coal only is 
~ recovered in the operation the Couservavion effected will 


be phenomenal. 

In the State of Pennsylvania the crops were worked 
for iron ore about the time of the Civil War. The 
business has: gradually become less and less profitable. 
In fact it is’ perhaps safe to say that it has ceased to 
exist. Yet the ore gave excellent satisfaction. It could 
not compete, however, with the thick and better deposits 
ot the Mesabi and Gogebic regions. 

The iron ore is only a few feet below the lower 
Kittanning coal, and it might be quite feasible to un- 
cover it either at the same time as the coal or by an 
entirely separate operation. If Pennsylvania were pro- 
ducing a larger quantity of iron ore, that industry 
might further tax the labor supply of the state; but it 
might also conceivably ease the railroad transportation 


problem in a marked degree. 


Inadequate Movement of Coke 


HERE is‘something radically wrong in the slowness 
with which Connellsville coke is now being moved. 


--The Government and railroads either fail to compre- 
~ hend the needs of the war or lack the coérdination neces- 
sary to produce the desired results. 


Everyone seems to realize that the maximum produc- 
tion of iron and steel possible should be attained. No 


* ‘one can explain how that is to be secured if the pig-iron 


‘output is curtailed. That output averaged during the 
first ten months of this year at least 5 per cent. below 
the capacity of the existing blast furnaces. During the 


. month of December the output has fallen 10 per cent. 
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or more below capacity. These losses in output have 
been entirely due to an insufficiency of Connellsville coke. 
_ The production of steel depends entirely on the pro- 
duction of pig iron, for all reserve stocks of iron exist- 
-ng-at the beginning of the year have been exhausted; 
ind the steel works are operating only as they are sup- 
plied with pig iron. 

_ The blast furnaces that depend on the Connellsville 
region for their supply could without much difficulty be 


_furnished with all the fuel they need if the effort to sup- 


ply the cars were taken seriously in hand by some trans- 
portation authority. The Connellsville coke shipments 
as shown by the weekly statistics of the Connellsville 
Courier averaged 421,000 tons a week during the first 
49 weeks: of last year, and as a result the tributary blast 
furnaces were well supplied. 

But during the first nine months of the current year 
‘the shipments averaged only 354,000 tons a week. In 
the past six weeks the average has still further dropped 
to 302,000 tons. It is true that owing to the completion 
of additional byproduct ovens the blast furnaces do not 
require as much coke from Connellsville as they did 
formerly. While there are now more blast furnaces in 
the Pittsburgh region than ever before, the capacity of 
the byproduct coke ovens has increased so rapidly that 
the new blast furnace capacity is more than taken care 
of by the new byproduct ovens. 

Instead of being 121,000 tons short, therefore, about 


Ris 000 tons more coke from Connellsville each week 
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would enable the blast furnaces to be operated at ca- 
pacity. The tonnage per year would then be 42,000,000 
tons instead of averaging not over 39,000,000 tons as it 
does just at present. The railroads would even then 
be moving 10 per cent. less Connellsville coke than in 
1916. 

The movement of 75,000 tons of coke a week is a 
mere bagatelle. It amounts to 3,900,000 tons a year, or 
one-half of one per cent. of the amount of coal that is 
being moved. Of course, coal is an essential to win the 
war, but surely not all the coal now being produced is 
being used to further that end. All steel is essential, and 
steel production is materially restricted because the 
coke is not moved in necessary volume. Surely some of 
the coal production which is wasted on nonessential in- 
dustry could be sidetracked to give the steel plants an 
opportunity to work at full capacity. 

Assuming that the average distance to be traversed 
by the 75,000 tons of coke a week is 133 miles, the an- 
nual movement would be 10,000,000 ton-miles, and that 
is only one-eighth of one per cent. of the ton-mileage 
that the railroads claim they have attained in the five 
months from April to August, both months included. 
Since then the facilities of the roads east of Chicago 
have been pooled, one of the objects to be accomplished 
being the transfer of rolling stock to the divisions that 
need it most. Something has obviously been wrong, for 
if steel is as essential as claimed, this little transfer 
of equipment ought to have been made. 


Government Takes Over Railroads 


HEN the Government does something so sub- 

versive of all past practice as taking over the 
railroads it is to be congratulated if the spirit in which 
it is done is. suited to the conditions which call forth 
such a revolution. President Wilson’s remarks when 
issuing his proclamation reflect no little credit on his 
statesmanship. 

He shows that the failure of the railroads to do what 
has been desired of them has been due to the fact that 
they. have not been allowed to pool their interests and 
arrange traffic to suit facilities. He recognizes that the 


_ necessary change cannot be made so long as the unifica- 


tion of railroad interests remains incomplete. 

Some systems will probably have to be operated at a 
considerable loss in order that others may be managed 
efficiently. It is noticeable that the President does not 
lay claim to any particular virtue in Government man- 
agement. With everyone harassed by the unfortunate 
failures in Governmental departments, with a feeling 
widely current that the railroads have failed because 
they were badly regulated by Government agencies, it 
was prudent and right for the President to lay stress 
on the way in which the Government might reasonably 
hope to better conditions. 

With McAdoo at the head of affairs and with Presi- 
dent Wilson disposed to see the railroad situation fairly, 
there is no reason why the management of railroads un- 
der Goyernment auspices for the duration of the war 
should not prove successful especially as it appears that 
the management of the properties will still be kept in 
the hands of the present railroad chiefs. A few shouid 
end will be weeded out and Mr. McAdoo cannot do it 


too soon. 
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is a poster enabling you to send a Greetin 
part below, sign it, and post it. 
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A Word To You 


W E EXTEND TO ALL OUR EMPLOYEES the heartiest greetings of the 
season and trust that the coming year 1918 will bring them every good, 
fortune. 


Soun of these good things—safety and health—are partly dependent on 
our own efforts. Steady work must, unfortunately, depend largely on 


the car supply; and this we can aid in securing by promptly loading what. 


cars are given to us as soon as they arrive on the siding. 


Or STANDING as citizens can be raised, by the purchase of Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Certificates. No one should be satisfied with himself un- 
less he is doing something to assist Uncle Sam in the war by the purchase of 
these Government securities. All of us are called to restrict our purchases of 
needless and harmful things so that we can release for the war the people 
who are making them and the raw materials out of which the things are 
made. Moreover, by this saving we shall be enabled to lend our money to the 
Government. 


Signed, 


Dec. 29, 1917. 
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Mr. Mine Official, You are buying New Year’s Cards to send to your friends. Here 


g to your employees; if it pleases you, cut off the 
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SOME INTERVIEWS 
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This One with Myself 


For two solid weeks I have been traveling about the 
coal-mining camps of our state. Not a day has passed 
during that time in which I have not seen in one or 
more of the daily newspapers an account of a threat- 
ened coal famine in some near-by -city, often almost 
within a stone’s throw of the mine at which I happened 
to be at the time. During that two weeks I have not 
visited a camp where more coal could not have been 
loaded if the miners had been willing to bestir them- 
selves. It is true that railroad service was never what 
it should have been, and that several of the mines had 
their outputs considerably cut down by railroad-car 
shortage, but even then the outputs obtained could have 
been improved upon if the miners had so willed. 

Isn’t that an awful reflection on the leadership of 
the men who are in charge of those mines? I think 
itis. 

All men, no matter how ignorant, are endowed with 
imagination, and they can be made to work their finger 
nails off if only the proper appeal is made to this 
imagination. Labor leaders recognize this and fire the 
minds of their followers by outlining great programs 
for them; foremen recognize this when they start one 
shift working against another shift to beat a record; 
and superintendents do the same ake in starting com- 
petitions between mines. 

Now, why can’t someone pacer with the coal- 
mining industry suggest a plan that will lead our 
miners to enter into competition with one another, to 
see who can do the most toward overcoming the suffer. 
ing and troubles caused by the present coal shortage. 

Charlie Schwab tells a story about getting a certain 
Carnegie mill, which had been making an unsatisfac- 
tory showing, into the record-breaking class by simply 
chalking on the floor of the furnace the number of 
heats that the day shift had made and putting the 
mark in a place where the night shift would be sure 
to see it. They did see it, and wanted to know what 
it meant. When they were told, they started in to beat 
it—and they succeeded; of course, the following day the 
day turn did still better, and so it ran, first one ahead 
and then the other, until the mill was change *~om the 
poorest producer to the best producer. 

If men can be inspired to work wonders with a mill 
simply by putting them in competition with one another 
for a record, what could they not be led to accomplish 
if they would enter into competition to eliminate the 
cause of intense suffering in our cities, to say nothing 
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supreme reward shorter working hours and a say in 
the management, would those same men balk at a little 
extra exertion when the future history of their country 
and possibly the future history of the entire human race 
might be influenced by the effort? 

The Red Cross appeal, the boy scout appeal and the 
Y. M. C. A. appeal have all brought results in our min- 
ing camps; then why can’t the appeal to patriotism be 
made to hit the mark? 


Getting a Little Safer Year by Year 


-The summary statement of fatalities in the mineral 
industry of the United States for the year 1916 shows 
a gratifying decrease, according to statistics compiled 
by Albert H. Fay, of the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior. These figures represent decreases -in 
coal mines, metal mines, metallurgical works and by- 
product coke-oven works as compared with the _ pre- 
vious year. 

The number of men employe in 1916 was 1,128,257 
as compared with 1,067,929 in 1915, and the total num- 
ber of fatalities in 1916 was 3224 as compared with 3076 
in the previous year. The principal increase in men 
employed was in the metal mines and metallurgical 
works, while there was a slight decrease in the coal 
mines and quarries. 

The fatality rate per 1000 men employed for the in- 
dustry as a whole is 2.86 as compared with 2.88 in 1915, 
while the same figure equated to a 300-day basis is 3.37 
as compared with 3.74 for 1915. The principal decreases, 
based on the 300-day basis, are as follows: Coal mines 
in 1916, 3.93 per 1000 300-day workers as compared with 
4.44 in 1915; metal mines, 3.62 as compared with 3.389; 
ore-dressing plants, 1.41 as compared with 1.57; smelt- 
ers, excluding iron blast furnaces, 0.73 as compared 
with 1.05; byproduct coke ovens, 1.35 as compared with 
1.75. Quarries and beehive coke ovens show slight 
increases. 


NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AND NUMBER KILLED IN THE 
MINERAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 1916 





: Equivalent Fatality Rate 
Number Number Number Per 1,000 Per 1000 
Men 300-Day Killed Em- 300-Day 
Mines and Quarries: Employed Workers ployed Workers 
KSoal minesss. oat oem 720,971 565,766 2,226 3.09 3.93 
Metal. mines v)-.triee sce 204,685 192,455 697 3.41 3.62 
Quarries (inside)........... 60,944 49,077 114 1.87 2.32 
Quarries (outside) *......... 29,853 27,380 59 1.98 2.15 
Metallurgical Works: 
Ore-dressing plants 22,365 23,470 33 1. 48 1.41 
Becchera .. 27 ee 431829 49,363 360.82 (0073 
Auxiliary worksT..... 14.007 15,763 14 1.00 0.89 
Coke Ovens: 
Beehive 18,570 18,591 24 1.29 1.29 
EB roduct cere ieee 13,033 15,528 21 1.61 13a 
Motal 18161 cnaden ean 1,128,257 957,393 3,224 2.86 3.37 
Totals! 9 (5nd eee eee 1,067,929 822,827 3,076 2.88 3.74 
* Includes rock crushers, rock-dressing plants, etc. 
+ Inéludes shops, yards, construction, etc. 
SSPUUU EAU EEA EAUEA ENDED UEASEESEAAECESASEURUUEOCETENDOEEDEOEESEODEOEROEOCEASOCEOESOREUERORUOOOEEOSOSEOOREERACOODOOROEDODEOERUSEOEROROSEEERORUDORETOEDOOORUEOOREOOOAS 


of eliminating one of the most serious obstacles to \~ 


victory now staring the Allies in the face. Considering 
the possibilities, it does not require the widest stretch- 
ing of one’s imagination to picture a mine where all 
the employees, from superintendent down to trapper-boy, 
would have become so enthused over the work under- 
taken as to make necessary the enforcement of maxi- 
mum working hours to prevent the mine mules from 
being worked to death. 

‘If men will deny themselves the necessities of life 
to pay union dues in a union that promises as the 


COMING MEETINGS 
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CUCU EEE 
sepeneestantenaceeny 


American Wood Preservers Association. will hold its an- 
nual meeting Jan. 22-24, 1918, at Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
F. I. Angier, Baltimore, Md. 


United Mine Werkers of America will convene at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Jan. 15, 1918. Secretary, William Green, Mer. 
chants National Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Protective War Measures 


Letter No. 1—After reading one or more of the 
editorials in recent issues of Coal Age, I fell to think- 
ing over some of the conditions that have developed 
lately, respecting the safeguarding of life and property 
in coal mining. 

Since the declaration of war by the United States 
against Austria, one naturally thinks of the possible 
danger that might arise from the presence of the large 
number of Austrian miners employed in our coal mines. 
It goes without saying that these men are fairly well 
skilled in the different kinds of work required in mines. 

I believe it is a fact that they are particularly skill- 
ful in the handling of explosives, and this fact has 
led me to wonder what protective measures, if any, 
are desirable to safeguard lives and property against 
the malicious acts that might be aroused in the heart 
of some Austrian miner, as the result of the attitude 
of our Government toward his native country. 


LOYALTY OF FOREIGN MINERS PROVEN 


Reviewing the situation carefully, I believe that the 
great bulk of Austrian miners are loyal to this country 
and are, or will be, patriotic citizens devoted to its 
best interests and welfare. It is a fact that organiza- 
tions composed of foreign labor have, in more ways 
than one, proved their loyalty to the United States. 
For instance, while formerly a member who failed to 
attend a funeral of one of his comrades was liable to 
exclusion from the organization on that account, the 
order has recently been made forbidding the attendance 
of more than a selected number at the funeral of a 
member. 

The purpose of this order, promulgated by many 
organizations of foreigners in this country, is plainly 
in accord with the desire of the Government that every 
miner shall be regularly in his place, each day, and 
do his best to increase the output of the mines to meet 
the present demand for coal, which will enable this 
country to win the war. 

It is not my desire to anticipate trouble. My pur- 
pose is rather to draw out expressions of loyalty. re- 
specting the great classes of foreign labor now employed 
in the mine and to make them, if possible, more loyal 
to the country of their adoption. While conditions may 
arise that would tend to arouse suspicion, at times, 
since it is only reasonable to suppose that all men have 
a lingering love for the land of their nativity, the fact 
that our foreign miners have enjoyed the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes, in years of peace, should make 
them appreciate their debt to this country. 

In considering what is necessary for the protection 
of our mines, the truth of the old adage comes home 
that “to be forewarned is to be forearmed.” The 
safety of mining interests everywhere can only be as- 
sured by the careful supervision of our mines, on the 
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part of both mine officials and miners. No loyal miner 
will permit to go unchallenged any suspicious act 
observed on the part of a fellow worker. 

In this fact there is greater assurance of protection 
and safety than in the more severe measures that might 
be expected to follow the conscription of labor and of 
the mines by the Government. I have implicit faith 
in the power of our Government to protect its citizens 
in every emergency that may present itself, and it can- 
not be said with certainty, at present, that conscripticn 
by the Government will not be necessary. I shall be 
glad to hear from others along this line, as I believe 
that this is an important question in the protection of 
lives and property, in mining. LUMEN. 

W. Leisenring, Penn. 


Standardize the Mine Foreman 


Letter No. 1—Having served as mine foreman in 
three principal coal-producing states and, as engineer, 
for one of the largest corporations engaged in min- 
ing coal, the work has made me familiar with the 
management of a hundred different mines. It has given 
me such an insight into the underground management 
of mines as leads me to make a few suggestions con- 
cerning the conditions that surround the average mine 
foreman. | 

After reading, with much interest, the recent letters 
in Coal Age referring to the wages or salary paid mine 
foremen, I feel that this is a delicate question and one 
that has not received the earnest consideration that 
will insure a fair judgment. In what follows I desire 
to give a candid analysis of the situation as I have 
observed it in coal mines, having regard to the natural 
development and ambition of the man who is truly 
competent to fill this position. 


AMBITIOUS, COMPETENT FOREMEN OFTEN DISHEARTENED 


To begin, then, the possessor of a certificate of com- 
petency to act as mine foreman, which has caused him 
much effort and hard study to obtain, may be assumed 
to be an ambitious man. Such a one is naturally 
anxious to show his ability by the results he strives 
to accomplish. In making application for the position 
of foreman, he is not prone to ask many questions 
concerning salary. He believes that the results he ex- 
pects to show will, in a short time, regulate the pay 
he can demand. 

After a few months of successful endeavor in his 
new position, this ambitious hard worker finds, much 
to his dismay, that credit for the increased output of 
coal and reductions made in the monthly cost-sheet is 
given to the superintendent, his superior in office. From 
the nature of the case, however, there is nothing he 
can do to retrieve his fortune and gain for himself the 
recognition he rightly deserves. Is it any wonder the 
man is disheartened? 
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It is the indifferent worker—the man of no initia- 
tive—that will not be thoroughly discouraged when 
robbed in this manner of the just fruits of his toil. 
The man who is worth while—the man who can produce 
the goods when occasion demands—feels the injury done 
him. He is discouraged and his enthusiasm falls to 
absolute zero when, normally, it would range anywhere 
from summer heat to boiling temperature. 

The foreman who, under such treatment, retains his 
position degenerates to an ordinary laborer. Instead of 
continuing to plan new ways and methods of greatly 
increasing the production of the mine and reducing 
the cost of operation, he no longer exerts himself out- 
side of the discharge of his regular duties as foreman. 
He carries out with scrupulous care the orders of his 
superintendent, making no suggestions of improvements 
or changes for the better. In other words he becomes 
a dependent, for which the company cannot afford to 
pay more than an ordinary salary that any second-rate 
man could earn. 


EFFECT OF A DISCOURAGED FOREMAN 


Other men, equally competent and ambitious, suffer- 
ing under such treatment, are rendered grouchy, peevish 
and fault-finding, and this spirit is passed on to the 
men in their charge for whom they have no word of 
encouragement. From my observation, this is the char- 
acteristic of more than half of the foremen in our mines 
today. 

No argument is needed to prove that loss of spirit 
and lack of enthusiasm on the part of the man in charge 
are the direct cause of inefficiency in the operations 
undertaken. Let me ask, What is the solution of these 
difficulties? We cannot expect to overcome the natural 
tendencies of human nature, which are so manifest 
in many superintendents and other mine officials; name- 
ly, to take to themselves credit that rightly belongs 
to the under man. 

~The truth is that the position a mine foreman holds 
is not generally regarded as of the importance it should 
merit. In other words, the position needs to be raised 
to a higher standard, in the consideration of the man- 
agement. The recent Pennsylvania legislation, author- 
izing the employment of uncertified men as mine 
foremen in the mines of that state, is evidence of the 
low estimation in which the position of mine foreman 
is held by many mine operators. 


STANDARD OF COMPETENCY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In Pennsylvania, the mining law, as revised, provides 
that any man who, in the judgment of the operator, is 
“equally competent” with the holder of a certificate can 
be employed as foreman. According to the varying 
judgment of coal operators, this law makes possible the 
employment in this position of any man who has the 
disposition to follow the orders of his superintendent. 
Too often the latter is held responsible for the opera- 
tion of the mine, as far as the company is concerned, 
while the law will hold the mine foreman responsible 
for the results that follow. This is a sad state of 
affairs and the sooner it is remedied the better it will 
be for the employer of men, as he is the bigger loser. 

Any coal operator will agree that it is not profitable 
to employ a dissatisfied man. whether he be a fore- 
man, a fireboss or a dayman performing ordinary 
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labor in the mine. If this is true, it follows that when 
a man concludes that his services are not appreciated 
and, as a result, loses his “pep” and “push,” he ceases 
to be an efficient employee. To avoid this condition, 
all positions in the mine, from trapper-boy to foreman, 
should be suitably standardized and the men holding 
them credited with the results they accomplish. 
Observation leads me to conclude that, in respect to 
the position of mine foreman, there is a general lack 
of confidence in the capability of men filling this posi- 
tion. The position is quite generally underestimated 
as to its value in the successful operation of the mine. 


TRUE STANDARD OF MINE FOREMANSHIP 


In my opinion, the competent mine foreman fills a 
niche equal in importance to that occupied by the super- 
intendent. Indeed, there is much in the character of 
the work in the foremen’s charge that calls for a man 
of even greater ability than is required by tho work 
of the superintendent. When that is the case, as it 
is in many large mines, the ability of the foreman 
should be recognized by a substantial reward in good 
American currency. This would enhance the dignity 
of his position and draw to the standard men of re- 
quired ability. 

The state examination of candidates for mine fore- 
manship does not test a man’s business ability, which 
is the element mostly needed in the successful man- 
agement of a mine. My experience is that men in 
charge of underground operations should be men who 
are capable of estimating costs, and this requires busi- 
ness ability in addition to practical mining experience. 
A man having such ability will soon gain the confidence 
of the management and raise the standard of the posi- 
tion to a plane that the uncertified man cannot reach. 

South Brownsville, Penn. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 


Surveying and Mapping 


Letter No. 1—I read with interest the article entitled 
“Surveying and Mapping,” by W. L. Owens, Coal Age, 
Dec. 8, p. 960. Since it has been my custom, in plotting 
mine notes, to follow a somewhat different course of 
procedure than that described by Mr. Owens, it may be 
of interest to draftsmen and others to outline my 
method briefly. 

In his article, Mr. Owens emphasizes the importance 
of “continuous station numbers,” which he claims avoids 
the possibility of any duplication of numbers and makes 
it easy for one unacquainted with the mine to locate 
himself, by comparing a station number found marked 
on the rib of the entry with the blueprint which he 
carries. In my own experience the stations are always 
numbered in such a way that the number indicates its 
distance from the starting point. This method, I be- 
lieve, possesses an advantage over that described by 
Mr. Owens. I do not recall an instance where two 
stations were confused by reason of bearing the same 
number. 

In my system the chainman selects a suitable place 
in the roof of the entry for his spad. This being done 
and the point being located, its distance from the last 
station is carefully measured. Suppose, for example, 
the measurement taken is 122.5 ft. If the number of 
the last station is 3 + 10.2, that of the new station 
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will be 4 + 32.7, and this number is marked on the 
rib in white lead. 

The chief advantage, in the use of this system, is 
that the difference between any two station numbers, 
on the same entry, gives the distance such stations 
are apart. Again, since the levels are taken by us 
every hundred feet and not necessarily at the cross- 
cuts, as is often done, the difference of two consecutive 
levels shows the entry grade, at all points along the road. 

While it is true that two stations, on different entries, 
may possibly bear the same mark, the fact that they are 
on different entries is sufficient to show their correct 
location on the blueprint, and no confusion need arise 
by reason of the sameness of the number of such 
stations. 


STATION NUMBERS SHOULD INDICATE DISTANCES 


I remember on one occasion I happened to be in 
the office of a large company when some distances were 
wanted along the main haulage road of one of their 
mines. Unfortunately, the mine books were out in the 
field and no duplicate record was in the office. The sta- 
tions were numbered continuously on the map, after the 
manner described by Mr. Owens. To obtain the in- 
formation desired, therefore, it was necessary to refer 
to the traverse sheets and add together the distances 
between the several intervening stations. 

I could not help thinking how much simpler it would 
have been to obtain the required distance if the stations 
had been numbered to indicate their distance from a 
given starting point, as I have described. It would only 
have been necessary, in that case, to subtract the lesser 
station number from the greater, in order to obtain the 
distance between the two stations, however far apart 
they might be separated. Both of these systems are 
used extensively, however, and mine transitmen do not 
often wish to change from their first love. 

In the accompanying sketch I have illustrated the 
manner in which I am accustomed to plot the field notes 




















PLOTTING 


NOTES OF SURVEY ON MINE MAP 


of a survey. In the article to which I have referred, 
Mr. Owens has advocated freehand drawing as being 
the only method of showing accurately a true rib line. 
For a number of years, I have used the ruling pen for 
outlining the mine workings on a map, except where 
there are numerous irregularities and then, undoubtedly, 
freehand work is an advantage. 

The use of the ruling pen, to my mind, makes a 
better appearing map and represents the workings as 
accurately, if not more so, than the other method. Some 
maps that I have examined and which were executed in 
freehand were sorry-looking affairs, and I question if 
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they represented any irore closely the actual conditions 
in the workings than would have been shown by a 
ruled line, provided the underground work had been 
properly conducted. 

In the accompanying figure hatching is used to show 
where the heading is gobbed. For this purpose, a 45- 
deg. triangle is used. The date of the survey and 
thickness of the coal are inscribed on each heading, at 
the time of extending the survey on the map. It has 
been my custom to use black ink for stations and for 
outlining the workings, while the levels are written in 
red ink. 

For each survey, I use a different water color to tint 
the area covered since the last survey. This has been 
found to be a big help when a certain area of extrac- 
tion is to be calculated from the map, or the results 
of a particular survey are desired. For coloring the 
mine map tracings, I have used a crayon, although I 
am not fond of the idea, as it rubs off easily and 
smears the map. On tracings of new workings, I prefer 
to use a heavy ink line around the worked-out por- 
tions and mark the date of the survey along the edge 
of the line. 

Last, but not least, I have found it of advantage 
after the mine notes are plotted, to ink in all the penciled 
notes in the heading, room and level books. This gives 
a record of the survey that will last as long as the 
books. This has the advantage that the notes of the 
new survey are quickly found when needed for reference 
in the office, as the pencil notes stand out conspicuously 
from the inked notes of previous surveys. With others, 
I shall be glad to read of different methods of keeping 
notes and plotting them, in coal-mining practice. 

PHILIP A. ARNOLD, Chief Draftsman, 

St. Marys, Penn. Shawmut Mining Co. 


Shaft vs. Slope Opening 


Letter No. 3—Referring to the inquiry of Thomas 
Harris, regarding the choice between a shaft or slope 
opening, Coal Age, Sept. 29, p. 551, it is evident to 
any practical miner that sufficient data have not been 
given to afford an intelligent answer to this question. 
Mr. Harris states that the seam lies at a depth of 118 
{t. below the surface and is practically level. Although 
he does not so state, it may be assumed that the surface 
also is level, which would afford a constant depth of 
cover over the entire seam. 

Before this question can be answered, except in a 
general way, it will be necessary to know the nature 
of the strata overlying the seam, the shape and extent 
of the property, amount of water to be encountered, 
thickness of seam, the desired output or tonnage and 
the shipping facilities. 

However, assuming a level surface and taking it for 
granted that the usual difficulties in opening a mine 
in a new field are to be encountered here, it is my 
opinion that a shaft opening is better adapted to meet 
the conditions than a slope. Not knowing anything 
to the contrary, it may be assumed that the surface 
is wet and composed of quicksand or sandy or blue 
clay for a depth of 18 or 20 ft. below the surface, since 
this is quite usual in flat land. Sinking and supporting 
a slope through such strata would be a more or less diffi- 
cult task and increase the cost of operation. 
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‘Again, unless the property covers a considerable 
‘area, a slope opening can hardly be advised, owing to 
‘its length. It is true that a shorter slope could be 
sunk by increasing the grade, but this can hardly be 
recommended if the coal is to be hauled to the surface 
in mine cars. Sinking on an inclination of 15 deg. or, 
say a 27 per cent. grads, would require a slope 118 
—- 0.27 = 487 ft. in length, to reach the coal. 

I. would suggest that Mr. Harris submit this ques- 
tion to a capable engineer, giving him all the informa- 
tion that is required to make a reliable estimate of the 
cost of sinking both a shaft and a slope. This would 
enable him to make a fair comparison of the first cost. 
He must then make a comparative estimate of the cost 
and efficiency of operation with these two kinds of open- 
ings. 


ARGUES IN FAVOR OF SHAFT OPENING 


Before closing, permit me to refer to the letter by 
“Kappa,” Nov. 3, p. 775, in which he states, “It may 
happen that a slope opening will present advantages, 
in the operation of the mine, that will far offset the 
somewhat greater first cost of the slope as compared 
with a shaft.” Again, he states that “the sinking 
‘of a shaft is generally more difficult than the driving 
of a slope.” How this writer arrives at these conclu- 
sions without having at hand specific data that would 
recommend them is more than I can understand. 
One of the reasons given by the same writer, for 
‘preferring a slope in place of a shaft opening, is amus- 
‘ing. He states, “A trip of cars arriving at the bottom 
“of a slope can be hoisted at once to the tipple, without 
any delay caused by having to uncouple the cars and 
handle them separately,” adding that “the motorman 
can attend to coupling the trip to the slope rope.” 

Why did not this writer suggest further that the 
slope engineer could also take care of the tipple and 
change the railroad cars under the chute. However, 
_in all sincerity, I would ask, What kind of a coal mine 
‘did this writer have in mind when he made these sug- 
gestions? In my opinion, assuming a level surface, 
and judging from the data given, the argument is all 
in favor of a shaft opening, in this case. AJAX. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. ‘ 


Bossing and Being Bossed 


Letter No. 3—Kindly permit me to add a few words 
to the discussion of this subject growing out of the 
Foreword of Coal Age, Aug. 4, entitled ““Your Boss.” 
The purpose of the Foreword, I take it, was to guide 
the would-be boss to the goal of his ambitions. In 
this regard volumes could be written, but I will only 
dwell on a few points that seem to be worthy of special 
notice and comment. 

Someone has alluded to the favoritism frequently 
shown to fellow members of lodges, church organiza- 
tions or other societies, by a superintendent in making 
“his appointments and in the promotion of mine workers. 
In my opinion the days of isms are past, and lodgism, 
“especially, has no dominating influence in coal mining. 
_Competition and efficiency have demanded an altogether 
“changed industrial policy, and the choice now falls on 
the man who can “deliver the goods.” The would-be 
boss must prove his capacity for bossing before he can 
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gain the position and, afterward, he must prove his 
capability if he is to retain his ascendency. 

It is possible that, in a few rare cases, a fellow 
lodge member may be pushed forward into a position 
that makes no particular demand upon the man. Also, 
there are occasional instances where an efficient person 
is favored by reason of his membership in the same 
lodge with the superintendent; but the latter official 
will generally regard his own reputation too highly to 
run any chances along this line. Coal mining, today, 
is being built more on the principle of efficiency and 
fair dealing than ever before. 

Speaking of promotion, the would-be boss among 
mine workers is being closely watched. His good points 
and his shortcomings are given equal consideration. 
He is, as it were, “weighed in the balance,” since an 
important feature of the present boss or superintendent 
is to discover rightly the man fitted for bossing. 

In a sense the up-to-date coal mine of today is a 
training school for future bosses, and the inclination 
in mine management is to base the choice upon fitness, 
justice and the individual familiarity of a candidate 
with local conditions. This is combined with a proper 
appreciation of the worker’s service and loyalty to com- 
pany interests. I believe that this policy is becoming 
quite universal and is practiced wherever conditions 
make it practicable. 


GOING OUTSIDE FoR A Goop Boss 


It is true that, at times, circumstances make it 
necessary to go outside of the organization to obtain 
the man fitted for the place. It is with great reluct- 
ance, generally, that a company will adopt such a policy, 
which is done only as a last resort. It is apt to cause 
ill feeling among the old employees who are likely to 
misunderstand the motive that prompted the company 
to take such a step. It may be that the man next 
in line for promotion has not acquired the habit of 
being bossed himself, which is the most essential quality 
of a good boss. 

Many qualities go to make up the successful boss. 
Good humor and patience are excellent qualities when 
they go hand in hand with the faculty of handling 
men. Ill-humor, impatience and a fretful turn of mind, 
or a disposition to worry instead of accepting a situa- 
tion with a calm determination, are qualities that handi- 
cap a boss, whose state of mind is quickly imparted 
to the workers under him. “What cannot be helped 
must be endured” is a good motto if-a man would avoid 
worry. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BOSSING 


Besides the qualities just mentioned and the spirit 
of loyalty and devotion to the work in charge,. an 
important requirement in the character of a boss is 
initiative. He must have some conception of the respon- 
sibilities of the position. A boss cannot assume the 
attitude often observed in other employees, who are 
prone to remark, “I am not paid for doing that.” 

Such an attitude on the part of a worker should 
disqualify him for a higher position, as.the man to 
be placed in charge of others is paid for doing what- 
ever is necessary to expedite the work. It is a great 
relief to a boss when. his men. manifest a. disposition 
not only to do what they are told, but whatever ‘they 
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find is needed to complete the job. In this way a man 
shows that he appreciates the responsibilities of the 
boss. 

Let me say, in closing, recommendations from lodges 
- or religious societies do little to commend a man for 
a position as boss. Employers of men are more inter- 
ested in the caliber or type of man who lives and acts 
on the motto, “God helps those who help themselves.” 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. NOONE. 


Qualified Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 16—The letters relating to the qualifica- 
tions of mine foremen have expressed many different 
opinions and, for the most part, have proved very in- 
teresting. Being a mine foreman myself, I have fol- 
lowed all that has been said in these letters and in 
other articles that have appeared in Coal Age, dealing 
with this subject. 

Briefly stated, the essential qualities of a successful 
mine foreman are, I would say, the possession of a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of mining, business 
ability, an honest and truthful character and, last but 
not least, the man must be a hustler. Mining men of 
experience know that it would be a great mistake to 
place a man in charge of a mine who had not the 
practical knowledge necessary to operate it successfully, 
although he might possess all the other qualifications 
just mentioned. 


WORKING UP FROM THE BOTTOM INSURES SUCCESS 


The man who has worked himself up from the bot- 
tom to the position he occupies is bound to be a suc- 
cessful man, as he has learned many kinks that he 
could not learn in any other way than by performing 
the work himself. The practical knowledge of mining 
work and methods, gained in this way, added to the 
study of the theory of mining and new ideas gained 
by reading practical papers and books on mining, gives 
a man a good start and insures his success. 

To succeed: in practice, a mine foreman must know 
what is required of him, both by the mining law of the 
state and by the company who employs him. Someone 
says, “But, we all know that,” assuming a knowledge 
that many foremen do not possess. I have known a few 
old, experienced foremen to fail badly, because of their 
lack of knowledge of the mining law of the state. 

A mine inspector remarked to me, not long ago, that 
‘a certain mine foreman told him, “I wish I knew all 
that is in that book,’ referring to a copy of the Mine 
Laws of Pennsylvania, which only proves what I have 
said that not all men who hold positions as mine fore- 
man know the requirements of the mine law. 

. _ FOREMAN Must HAVE BUSINESS ABILITY 

“It: is. important that a rei “Possess, also, an 
ability to do business; because ‘he mustitransact much 
.important: business for his employers éyvery;day. Where 

- a foreman’ lacks business: ability, he will often authorize 
‘expenditures of large sums of »money.that’ could be 
.Saved’by the: adoption of a different method. Daymen 
~aré put-to work when: the material they. need is not on 
hand and the delay in waiting for its arrival means 
expense to-the company. Much money may be foolishly 
spent threugh the adoption of impracticable methods 
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of amrereniste work in a manner that good SM 
judgment would not have permitted. 

Again, no operator or superintendent would put a 
man in charge of a mine whom they knew to be dis- 
honest or who had a reputation for being untruthful. 
They would know that they could not rely on such a 
man and that the men working under him would soon 
come to understand that his word could not be: de- 
pended upon, which would lead to much dissatisfaction 
and the loss.of good. workers in the mine. Men prize 
truthfulness and square dealing, in a foreman,:more 
than any other one thing. J. H. TIPTON;s* 

Hooversville, Penn. Mine Foreman. 





Letter No. 17—A mine foreman is not: born; he must 
learn the business by practical experience, gained in 
the mine from day to day. This-is only possible where 
a man is naturally observing, thoughtful, ambitious 
and energetic. Without these characteristics he cannot 
hope to make a successful mine foreman. 

In his dealing with men, a foreman must be straight- 
forward and honest, give every man a fair deal, have 
no favorites, make no promises that he cannot perform 
and, above all, be temperate in his habits and able 
to control himself. 

In respect to the work in charge, a mine forente 
must observe conditions closely, so as to be able to plan 
his work successfully, that there may be no necessity 
of doing the same thing twice over. In order to. ac- 
complish this, the foreman must be a man of wide-ex- 
perience and familiar with every detail of the work in 
his charge, from digging a car of coal to hauling | Jt 
out of the mine. 


2. 20& 
DAILY DUTIES OF MINE FOREMEN 


It is important for a mine foreman to know every 
requirement of the mining law and observe it carefully. 
In his daily inspection of the mine, it is not well for 
him to follow the same order, each day, of visiting 
the men’s places. Shirkers, then, soon learn the time 
when the boss may be around. But, when a different 
course is followed each day, these men are liable to 
be surprised when they are not looking for the foreman 
to see him appear. ‘ By so doing, better results are 
obtained and the work is done more thoroughly, at less 
expense. 

A qualified foreman will give special attention to 
matters of ventilation, drainage, timbering and the 
mining and loading of the coal. In my opinion the 
qualification of a foreman is not measured by his 
knowledge of the higher arithmetic or his ability to 
memorize formulas. He may not know the weight of 
a cubic foot of air or understand how to calculate the 
horsepower required to double the quantity of air in 
circulation. 

In practice, the foreman will speed up his fan until 
he obtains the desired results. Or, he will look over 
his stoppings and see if they are leaking and need to 
be repaired. He will study how, in other ways, he can 
increase the quantity of air in circulation by cleaning 
up the airways, or shortening the distance the air must 
travel. W. H. cul 

Bolivar, Penn. 

[This letter will close the discussion of. “Qualified 
Mine Foremen.”—LKditor. | Misses 


December 29, 1917 
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Size and Kind of Timber Required 


We have a considerable tract of timber that we think 
of cutting this winter and would appreciate any in- 
formation that Coal Age or its readers can give in re- 
gard to the kind of wood and sizes of props, crossbars, 
cap-pieces, etc., that are commonly used in coal mines 
and the prices paid, f.o.b. cars. 

Kindly state the minimum diameter of posts of dif- 
ferent lengths. When should the timber be cut to give 
the best service in the mine, and what is the present 
demand for mine timber? As we are unacquainted 
with mining requirements, this information will be of 
much value to us and to others in a like situation with 
timber to cut. WOODSMAN. 

Union Furnace, Penn. 





Before starting to cut a tract of timber it is well to 
know how and where the wood can be used. In the 
early days when there were large tracts of land to be 
cleared for cultivation, the wood was corded and sold 
as needed for fuel. The heavier sticks were all cut to 
4-ft. lengths and brush piled and burned. Today, con- 
servation of material demands the utilization of what- 
ever can be put to a useful purpose. 

Mine timber should always be cut in the winter 
months, from early in December to the last of February, 
when the wood has a minimum amount of sap and will 
season quicker. The seasoning of the wood greatly pro- 
longs the life of the timber in the mine, as it preserves 
it from being destroyed by fungus growth or dryrot. 
As quickly as cut in lengths, post timber should be 
stacked on end, or loaded and shipped. 

Requirements in regard to size of posts, crossbars, 
caps, sprags, ties, etc., differ so much in different locali- 
ties that the only safe policy to pursue is to ascertain 
the need in each district and, as far as practicable, cut 
to order. When a tree is felled the trunk is generally 
used for the heavy legs and crossbars or collars needed 
for timbering shaft bottoms and sidetracks or partings. 
The branches are cut to lengths required for post and 
entry timbers, while the lighter portions furnish track 
ties, lagging and sprags. All waste ends are split into 
cap-pieces. ; 

Having ascertained the lengths of post timber needed 
by mines in the market for timber, a good rule to adopt 
is to make the diameter of the small end of the post, in 
inches, equal to its length in feet, which gives the post 
about equal resistance to bending and crushing. Bottom 
and parting timbers are usually required in 14- or 16- 
ft. lengths and should have a minimum diameter of from 
10 to 14 inches, depending on depth of cover and roof 
conditions in the mine. 

Cap-pieces are usually 16 or 18 in. long, 2 in. thick, 
and a little wider than the top of the post. The size 
and length of track ties will depend on gage of mine 
track and kind of haulage employed. Motor haulage re- 
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quires heavier ties than mule or rope haulage. The 
size of ties also depends on the capacity of the mine 
cars. 

At present there is a greatly increased demand for 
all kinds of mine timber. Oak timber is generally pre- 
ferred on all slopes and main headings, while the softer 
woods, such as pine, hemlock, spruce, cedar, hickory, wal- 
nut, birch, etc., are used in rooms and cross-entries 
where long life is not required. The price of mine tim- 
ber varies with the supply and demand from } cent to a 


2 


cent and a half per running foot for prop timber. 


Detection of Carbon Monoxide 
in Mines 
Kindly explain the raost practical means of detecting 
the presence of carbon monoxide in mine workings, and 


state if the safety lamp can be used for that purpose. 
Fairmont, W. Va. FIREBOSS. 





The most practical method of detecting this gas in 
the mine workings is by observing its effect on small 
caged animals, such as mice or birds, when exposed to 
the gas. It is stated that a mouse or a bird will show 
symptoms of collapse and become unconscious in about 
one-twentieth of the time required to produce the same 
effect on a person exposed to the same atmosphere. 

Another simple test, though less practical, is that 
known as the “blood test,’’ which consists of dropping 
three large drops of blood into a fluid ounce of water 
contained in a small vial pro- 
vided with two glass tubes 
passing through the cork, as 
shown in the accompanying 
figure. By this means, the 
air suspected of containing 
carbon monoxide is sucked or 
drawn through the liquid. If 
the air contains but from 
0.01 to 0.03 per cent. of car- 
bon monoxide, the liquid in 
that vial will at once assume 
a pink hue. Care must be 
exercised in observing this 
test. The pink hue is most 
readily detected by compar- 
ing the liquid in this vial with the original liquid con- 
tained in a separate vial that has not been exposed to 
the action of the gas. The original liquid has a buff- 
yellow color, caused by the blood in the water. 

The two methods just mentioned are the most prac- 
tical means of detecting carbon monoxide in mines. The 
flame of the safety lamp will not detect this gas until 
it is present in proportions far in excess of what is re- 
quired to kill a man. Any form of portable apparatus 
for gas analysis cannot be recommended for general use 
in detecting the presence of this gas. 
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British Columbia Examination, 


First-Class, Nov. 13, 1917 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Is concussion or compression dangerous in a 

fiery mine, and why? 
- Ans.—A certain degree of compression always results 
from a heavy concussion of the air in mine workings. 
The danger of such compression of the air will depend 
on the violence of the concussion producing it and the 
volume of the workings in which it occurs. The theory 
of the danger of “concussion,” in respect to the explo- 
sion of gas or dust, has been promulgated by James Ash- 
worth, an experienced mining engineer, and there is no 
doubt that its tendency is to increase the explosive effect 
of either gas or dust. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to a fiery mine where the volume of the workings 
is restricted and a violent concussion is produced by a 
windy or blownout shot, or an overcharge of powder, in 
blasting. The reason is that the heat of compression 
raises the temperature of the air and renders it more 
highly explosive, besides increasing the intensity of the 
explosion that results. 

Ques.—In the event of an explosion of firedamp, what 
changes take place in the mine atmosphere, and what 
first steps are necessary to rescue life and property? 
What dangers are to be anticipated in rescue work? 

Ans.—An explosion of firedamp not only consumes a 
portion of the free oxygen of the air, but produces con- 
siderable quantities of carbon dioxide (CO,), carbon 
monoxide (CO) and water vapor (H,O). As a result, 
there remains, also, a considerable excess of free nitro- 
gen and, frequently, some unburned methane (CH,). 
The proportion of carbon monoxide produced will depend 
upon the amount of available oxygen present in the air, 
the production of the monoxide being greater where the 
air supply is limited. 

The first steps to be taken in rescue work, should an 
explosion occur in the mine, are the following: Call 
for volunteers and selecting the most experienced men 
among them equip these with safety lamps, breathing 
apparatus, tools and material for making repairs. Or- 
ganize the rescuers in three divisions—an advance party 
wearing breathing apparatus, a repair party equipped 
with the necessary tools and material, and a serving 
party to supply the necessary material and assist in 
other ways in making repairs and carrying out those 
who may be rescued. 

At the same time, the ventilating apparatus must be 
examined and any necessary repairs made as quickly as 
possible, in an effort to reéstablish the ventilating cur- 
rent in the mine. Also, at the same time, dispatch mes- 
sengers for medical aid and supplies, such as blankets, 
stretchers, ambulances, and other first-aid material for 
resuscitating those rescued from the mine. 

The dangers to be anticipated in rescue work arise 
from the presence of afterdamp in the mine and the 


dangerous condition of the mine roof owing to dislodged 
and broken timbers. The destruction of doors, stop- 
pings, overcasts and brattices in all parts of the mine 
renders the circulation uncertain and will often expose 
the rescuers to danger, unless proper precaution is 
taken not to advance ahead of the air. 

Ques.—What horsepower of engine is required to 
ventilate a mine working 450 men? Assume a water 
gage of 1.5 in. and the combined efficiency of fan and 
engine as 60 per cent. 

Ans.—The Coal Mines Regulation Act of British Co- 
lumbia requires the circulation of at least 100 cu.ft. of 
air per man per min., and 300 cu.ft. per mule per min. 
Hence, assuming a single mule will serve 30 men, the 
number of mules required will be 450 — 30 — 15 mules. 
This will require a total circulation of 450 « 100 + 
15 & 300 = 49,500 cu.ft. of air per minute. Then, as- 
suming a total efficiency of 60 per cent., the indicated 
horsepower required for this circulation is 


_ Q.2wg) _ 49,500 * 5.2 K 1.5 
~ K(33,000)  —- 0.60 & 33,000 

Ques.—A current of 130,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 
is delivered at the foot of the downcast shaft and there 
divided into three splits as follows: Split A, airway 
6x6 ft., 4500 ft. long; Split B, airway 5x7 ft., 5000 ft. 
long; Split C, airway, 6x 5.5 ft., 4000 ft. long. What 
quantity of air will pass through each airway? 

Ans.—The area, perimeter and length of the several 
splits are as follows: 

A; (a == 86 sq.ft.3°0'== 24 ft. 7 Gee 

B, a= 35 sq.ft.; o = 24 ft-)) —-15000mu 

C; a@=="83.8q.ft.3-0 = 23 ft —— 000m 

There are no common factors in either the areas or 
the perimeters, in this case, but the lengths can be re- 
duced to 9, 10 and 8 respectively, when finding the dis- 
tribution of the air. The quantity of air passing in 
each split, assuming no regulators are used, is calculated 
thus: 


H 





= 19.5, say 20 hp. 


Ree eS 

A, ay n= 364) a ee 
oo atl ee SBI eee 

B, = 354) TRE eT ee 

1 4 ree 

C, = 334] rae Gee 


Sum of potentials 42.03 
Since the quantity of air passing in each split is 
proportional to the split potential, the distribution of 
the air between these splits is found as follows: 








_ 14.70. J 

A, d= 42.08 < 130,000 = 45,470 cu.ft. per min. 
13.36 _ , 

B, % = 75 03 x 130,000 = 41,320 cu.ft. per min 
13.97. fs 

Cy da= 19.03 * 130,000 = 43,210 cu.ft. per min. 


Total circulation 130,000 cu.ft. per min. 
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The fuel administrator for South Carolina 
has been given authority to divert coal to 
meet domestic requirements in that state. 


* * * 


Charles M. Shannon, of Phoenix, has 
been appointed fuel administrator for Ari- 
zona. Will L. Clark, the retiring fuel ad- 
ministrator, was forced to resign for busi- 
ness reasons. 

* * * 

Vaudeville managers and representatives 
of the motion picture industry have re- 
quested exemption from the lightless nights 
order. The request was refused by Dr. 
Garfield. 


* * * 


Any local officials who confiscate coal will 
be dealt with severely by the Fuel Admin- 
istration. The confusion that would re- 
sult from such action would be so demoral- 
izing that drastic action will be taken to 
prevent the practice from becoming general, 

* * * 


All-rail shipments of coal to the North- 
west have been suspended. The action was 
taken after conferences with John F. Mc- 
Gee, state fuel administrator for Minnesota. 
Mr. McGee believes that the Northwest can 
get along for 90 days at least without fur- 
ther rail shipments. . 

* * * 


Use of lignite for the production of fuel 
oil, gasoline substitutes, ammonia, coal tar 
and gas for power is sufficiently promising 
to cause the Secretary of the Interior to 
ask Congress for an appropriation of $100,- 
000 to investigate the economic practica- 
bility of such a plan. It is proposed to 
have the investigation conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

* * * 


Through the efforts of W. D. McKinney, 
secretary of the Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change, the mines in southern Ohio are 
receiving practically all the cars they can 
load. The fuel administration codperated 
with the railroads to this end particularly 
on account of the fact that it requires one- 
third of the motive power to handle coal 
from these mines, as compared with other 
coal-mining districts. 

* * * 


A mixture consisting of 20 per cent. an- 
thracite culm and 80 per cent. bituminous 
coal has been used successfully by the Car- 
penter Steel Co., at Reading, Penn. With 
forced draft, the proportion of culm has 
been increased to 35 per cent. In the first 
instance, a 100 per cent. boiler rating and 
an efficiency of 70 per cent. were obtained. 
In the latter case, 115 per cent. of boiler 
rating and an efficiency of 76 per cent. 


were reached. 
* * * 


To assist in ,clearing the railroad con- 
gestion at Pittsburgh, D. W. Kuhn, the fuel 
administrator for Pittsburgh has been given 
jurisdiction over Allegheny, Beaver, West- 
moreland, Fayette, Green and Washington 
Counties. By thus extending his authority, 
it is expected that he will be able to give 
more effective help to A. W. Thompson, the 
railroads’ representative, in his effort to 
right a traffic situation that has become 
more than serious. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


“The prohibition amendment should be 
made an issue and should be put before the 
people immediately; and it should be im- 
pressed upon them that the way they vote 
legislators will vote on the amendment,” 
said Governor Brumbaugh, on Dec. 20, when 
asked as to his course since the prohibition 
amendment is up to the legislatures of the 
various states. 

The Governor says that the people know 
what the last legislature did on prohibition 
legislation. Unless the people of Pennsyl- 
vania manifest a very strong sentiment in 
favor of adoption of the amendment the 
men constituting the legislature will do the 
same thing again. The Governor does not 
think it wise to spend thousands of dol- 
lars for an extra session and have it 
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voted down, but is willing to do so if there 
is some assurance that the sentiment of its 
members has changed. 

Many coal men would like to see the 
Governor call an extra session, and many 
believe that he would like to call an extra 
session of the legislature to have the 
amendment adopted during his term of of- 
fice; but as the last legislature was against 
any such measures and will be so at an 
extra session, Governor Brumbaugh does 
not see much use in calling one. 

In the coal regions, where there is much 
anti-liquor opposition, there is an wunder- 
current of feeling that there should be a 
check placed on the saloons, especially at 
this time, when the cry is ‘more coal.” It 
is reported that should an extra session 
be called the people of the coal regions 
might bring pressure to bear on their rep- 
resentatives, and the Governor would have 
a chance of getting the prohibition amend- 
ment through. 





The State Administration and its de- 
partments are willing to do all in their 
power to speed up the coal transportation 
in the state so long as their efforts do not 
interfere with the Federal orders regard- 
ing coal shipments. 

Chairman Ainey, of the Public Service 
Commission, on Dec. 21 said that he had 
not received any request from Philadelphia 
to use the machinery of the commission 
to aid that city in its present coal short- 


age. He said: ‘We would be willing, and 
so would the Governor, to do all in our 
power to help any locality. We have cer- 


tain powers under the law if there is any 
intent to delay traffic to act with the trans- 
portation companies, but we would not do 
anything that would be in conflict with the 
Federal orders regarding coal shipments. 

Coal lines of central Pennsylvania are 
in danger of being shut down because of 
the fuel famine. Although this sounds like 
a paradox, scores of mines operated with 
electricity furnished by the Penn Central 
Power Co., of Huntingdon and Blair Coun- 
ties, may be seriously affected, Northern 
Cambrai County mines are menaced. The 
power company furnishes nearly every im- 
portant mine in this section. 

Fuel Administrator Kuhn has wired the 
national fuel administrator at Washington 
for authority to take over coal standing 
on yard tracks in the Pittsburgh district, 
caught in the tangle of congestion which 
has seriously impaired transportation and 
seriously depleted the car supply. 

The general operating committee of 
Eastern railroads have agreed, it is said, 
to turn over the coal to Mr. Kuhn as soon 
as authority from Washington is received. 
In the case of coal consigned to southern 
ports, the consent of the consignees for its 
use has been obtained. 

A survey is being made of manufactur- 
ing plants with a view to mobilizing enough 
motor trucks to move coal from mines in 
the Pittsburgh district on Sundays to places 
in the district where it is most needed. 

Coal operators on the South Fork branch 
of the Pennsylvania R.R. are again com- 
plaining of discrimination on the part of 
the Pennsylvania RR. in favor of the Ber- 
wind White Coal Mining Co. The Berwind 
interests contribute’ about half of the South 
Fork output, but it is alleged that they get 
five times aS many cars as all other mines 
together. The Berwind interests, of course, 
own their own cars, but the point is made 
that if the railroad can handle solid train 
loads of cars it should handle Berwind 
cars and its own coal equipment on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Several weeks ago similar fig- 
ures were prepared by the South Fork oper- 
ators and turned over to William Potter, 
fuel administrator for this state. It was 
understod that the help of Washington was 
to be invoked, but apparently no orders 
have been issued as yet. 


Judge P. A. O’Boyle, of Luzerne County, 
has rendered an opinion in the case of Mrs. 
Joseph Lots against the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., in which he affirms the disallowance of 
the claim of the plaintiff under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and dismisses the 
appeal taken from the decision of George 
W. Beemer, referee. ; 

This is one of the first compensation 
cases coming before the courts on appeal. 
The plaintiff's husband was a slate picker 
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and died from what 
wound on his finger, sustained in the course 
of his employment. The referee held that 
the dependents of the decedent were not 
entitled to compensation, that it had not 
been proved that he died as a result of 
an injury received in the course of his em- 
ployment. 

Judge O’Boyle reviews the proceedings 
and legal decisions wherein the burden of 
proof is on the petitioner to establish her 
right to compensation, and he closes by 
saying: ‘‘Under such circumstances as are 
presented here, there is nothing in our 
judgment for us to do—the facts having 
been found against the claimant by the 
referee—but to affirm the disallowance and 
dismiss the appeal.” 





Auditor General Charles A. Snyder has 
put a certified accountant to work on the 
books of the State Insurance Fund to make 
a special audit for him, as he is not satis- 
fied with the statements made of the cost 
of administration and prospects that the 
funds in sight will provide for the over- 
head until the first of June, 1919. The 
Auditor General has refused to discuss the 
proposition beyond saying he wants to be 
sure that there is enough money in sight, 
and olficials of the fund say they are con- 
fident that the new audit will show the re- 
cently declared dividend will be justified. 
The action may hold back the payment 
of the recently declared dividend to the 
policyholders. 

The fund accounts were audited recently 
by officials of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The fund was allowed $300,000 by 
the legislature for organization and ad- 
ministration, and the session of 1917 appro- 
priated $200,000 more. If this appropri- 
ation will not hold out until the next Legis- 
lature meets, cuts will be made in the pay- 
rolls or the dividends. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—According to an _ official 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the inability 
to find sufficient men workers will shortly 
be counteracted by the transfer of young 
men from the breakers and outside employ- 
ment, these places to be filled by women 
and girls. A special uniform is under con- 
sideration. It has been decided that sex 
is no bar to employment outside the shafts. 
Women can easily perform the duties of 
breaker hands, head-tenders, weighers and 
runners. 


Hazleton—Out of respect to the memory 
of the late Superintendent W. H. Davies, 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in the Hazle- 
ton district, the mines of that district were 
pate pS afternoon of Dec. 18, when he was 

uried. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. has raised the wages 
of clerks and other employees who had been 
overlooked during the successive rises in 
compensation granted to other mine em- 
ployees. No notice of the company’s action 
was given until the pay for the first half 
of December was received. The increase 
will average about 15 per cent. 


Schuylkill Haven — The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Company on Dec. 
20 announced plans whereby this town will 
become one of the biggest. coal producing 
eenters in the Schuylkill region. Machin- 
ery is being installed at the Big Landing- 
ville Storage yards for cleaning all the coal 
stored along the Schuylkill, Mine Hill and 
Mount Lefee Valleys. The culm banks in 
these valleys contain millions of tons of 
coal. All the best modern appliances for 
cleaning coal are being installed, inclua- 
ing shakers and screens, and the plant 
will run with three shifts, day and night. 
It is expected that fully 2000 tons of coal 
will be turned out da:ty in a section where 
coal cars are not congested and which is 
only 90 miles north of Philadelphia. 


Sandy Run—A new haulage system has 
been installed at the No. 5 stripping of the 
Upper Lehigh Coal Co. A 50-hp. gasoline 
engine is now in use in place of steam pow- 
or which was heretofore exclusively em- 
ploved. Although the coal company has 
plenty of fuel right at the mine, it is bring- 
ing such a good price iust now that they 
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find it more economical to adopt other meth- 
ods in the operation of the stripping. 


Pittston—Announcement was made on 
Dec. 18 of changes to take place among 
general mine foremen of the Pennsylvania 
Coal» Co; Ludwig Weichel, foreman at 
the Butler colliery, goes to No. 5 colliery 
to take the place of Mr. Bowen, who goes 
to No. 6 colliery to succeed Alexander Al- 
lan, the latter going to Ewen colliery. James 
R. Pollard, assistant mine foreman, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Weichel at the Butler colliery. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—Because of a _ shortage of 
water, the mining plant of the Highland 
Coal Co. in Constable Hollow has been 
forced to suspend operations. The company 
uses a steam hoist that draws coal cars 
up to a _ slope. Even the coal mines in 
Central Pennsylvania may be compelled to 
shut down for lack of coal. Scores of 
mines operate with electrical current fur- 
nished by the Penn Central Light and Pow- 
er Co., of Huntingdon and Blair Counties. 
The company officials say the plant will 
shut down unless coal can be procured. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—Operations have been started 
at a new coal-mining plant just completed 
between Gassaway and Clay by the Groves 
Creek Coal and Coke Co., of Weston, com- 
prised of Louis Bennett, J..C. Roane, J. 
H. Edwards, J. B. Henry, Ernest G. Smith 
and others. The company has 2369 acres 
with three veins of coal underlying it and 


it is now operating the lower Kittanning 
vein. Its property has a frontage of a 
mile and a half on the Elk River. Mr. 


Smith is the general manager and has his 
offices at Weston. 
Charleston—One of the most unusual 


mine accidents ever recorded by the state 
department of mines was one included in 


the report for November, which occurred 
outside the mine of the Proctor Coal Co., 
of Logan County, in which four men, 


Harold Hamilton, Isaac Walker, J. M. Bear 
and Wingfield Enochs all lost their lives. 
These men, together with three others, were 
changing the wires from a temporary sub- 
station to a permanent rotary substation 
which had just been completed and in 
stretching the necessary connecting wires, 
allowed the line to swing to such an extent 
that it came in contact with the high- 
voltage wires of the Logan County Light 
and Power Co., which carried 44,000 volts. 
The four men were killed instantly and 
the three other were badly burned. 


Lyneh—A daily output of 300 cars of 
coal will be the capacity of the United 
States Coal and Coke Co. when its mines 
at Lynch are all put in operation next 


year. This development was begun in Sep- 
tember. The operation will be the largest 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains. 
Ten openings have been made. Lynch has 
now 2000 inhabitants and there are 300 
houses completed. The main street of two 
miles has been concreted. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville—Twelve men were killed in an 
explosion in the Dour Coal Co.’s mine near 
Nemo, on Dec. 19, a number of others are 
imprisoned in the mine. Twelve bodies 
have already been recovered by relief work- 
ers, who are making speedy headway in 

reaching the entombed men. 


KENTUCKY 

Whitesburg—Fire believed to have been 
the work of incendiary origin destroyed 
part of the town of Wayland, north of here, 
causing a loss of $100,000. Among the 
buildings destroyed was the storehouse of 
the Elkhorn Mining Corporation. Rewards 
have been offered for the alleged incen- 
diaries and armed guards are now protect- 
ing adjoining plants. 


OHIO 


Martins Ferry—lMdward R. Sizer, Jr., of 
Montana, is preparing to open a coal mine 
on the Atkinson property at Deep Run, 
north of here, and expects to have the mine 
in operation by the first of the year. The 
mine will tap about 50 acres of coal land 
and will supply the mills and factories in 
this vicinity with coal. 

Attorneys Francis and Kehrer, Martins 
Ferry, recently filed suit for $175,000 dam- 
ages—said to be the largest sum ever asked 
in Belmont County—alleged by the Meister 
Coal Co. to be due it from the Sunnyside 
Electric Co. through failure to furnish elec- 
tric power for the plaintiff’s mines. The 
petition claims the contract was made Apr. 
15. It further alleges that the defendant 
refused and neglected to supply the power 
as provided in the contract. 








COAL AGE 


Wellston—It has been determined that 


recent destructive fires at mines in this 
vicinity have been caused by a band of 
youths infected with I. W. W. ideas, ac- 


cording to investigators from the Ohio Fire 
Marshall’s office. Arrests are to be made 
shortly. 

Bellaire—The National Coal Co., of Cam- 
bridge, has started loading at the new 
Loomis mine, located on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. near Bellaire in Belmont County. 
The mine is a shaft operation and one 
shaft 180 ft. deep has been completed. 
Another shaft is being sunk. It is expected 
to load 2000 tons daily within a _ short 
time. 
ILLINOIS 

Girard—Escaping gas from old workings 
is blamed for an explosion in the mine of 
the Montour Coal Co. here which injured 
five men, wrecked the shaft and necessi- 
tated suspension. It is said that a powder 
charge, during the night, punctured the 
wall separating the new workings from the 
old, and when the men went to work in the 
morning their lamps ignited the gas. The 
temporarv suspension threw 325 men out 
of work. 

Zeigler—Two of the 18 
the three explosions in the 
dead. The mine is afire and is sealed. 
The average daily output was 4500 tons. 
Last year the mine produced over 1,000,000 
tons of coal. 

Elkville—About 2800 acres of farm land 
has been leased east of here and four 
other companies are seeking coal rights 
in this section, and indications are that at 
least one new mine will be sunk in the 
spring. This activity here is caused by the 
fact that the Union Electric Light and 
Power Co., of St. Louis, which is closely 
associated with the Union Colliery Co., 
is rushing work on its big mine north of 
here. 

Clarksdale—Drillers recently struck a 
53-{t. vein of excellent bituminous coal one 
mile south of Clarksdale, west of Pana, 
on the Wabash Railroad. 


men burned in 
mine here are 
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Zurich—The electrical works at Kolin, 
a town of Bohemia, 30 miles east of Prague, 
have been compelled to shut down for lack 
of coal, with serious results to the surround- 
ing country. Forty-nine towns and villages 
are without light, and 34 big industrial 
plants and sugar refineries have been closed. 
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Alfred D. Flinn, deputy engineer of the 
3oard of Water Supply, New York City, 


has been elected Secretary of the Engineer- 
ing Council, Secretary of the Engineering 
Foundation, and Secretary of the United 
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ALFRED D. FLINN 


Engineering Society. Thus these ‘super- 
society” activities will all center in one 
man. Mr. Flinn brings to the position a 


‘Flinn’s selection. 
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broad executive and organizing experience. 
He is especially successful in laying out 
large problems and in securing for their 
execution the hearty codperation of his co- 
workers. The positions on which he enters 
require those qualities in a high degree, 
and this was the determining factor in Mr. 
Mr. Flinn is a member 
of the board of direction of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and chairman 
of its committee on library. 


Harry Mountz, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 
chief mining engineer of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Hazleton division and the 
Coxe Bros. & Co., to succeed the late W. H. 
Davies. Mr. Mountz is a graduate of State 
College and is about 85 years of age. 


Harry H. Otto, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 
has been appointed division engineer of 
the Lackawanna region for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., to succeed Mr. Mountz, 
who has been made superintendent, as 
mentioned elsewhere in these columns. 
Robert Evans has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Otto. 


A. T. Shurick, who recently resigned his 
position on the editorial staff of “Coal Age” 
to enter the United States Army, has been 
honored by a commission as captain in the 
Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps. Captain 
Shurick is in Class A, the class which in an 
advance will be in charge of establishing 
the lines newly captured from the enemy. 


J. C. Maben, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., 
for the past four years vice president of 
the Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., has 
tendered his resignation. Mr. Maben has had 
executive charge of the operations of the 
furnaces, coal and ore mines and other 
physical properties of the company, and has 
been highly successful in their develop- 
ment and improvement, and was universally 
popular and well liked by employees. Mr. 
Maben has not yet announced his future 
plans, but will likely devote his attentions 
to further development of extensive mining 
interests in which he has large holdings. 
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“Elementary First-Aid for the Miner—in 
Slovak and English.” By W. A. Lynott and 
D. Harrington. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. Miners’ Circular 23. IT- 
lustrated, 39 pp., 52x 9 in. 

“Tests on Clay Materials Available in Illi- 
nois Coal Mines.” By R. T. Stull and R. K. 
Hursh, Ceramics Department, University of 
Illinois. State of Illinois, State Geological 
Survey. Illustrated, 130 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Abstracts of Current Decisions on Mines 
and Mining Reported from. May to August, 
1916. _By J. W. Thompson. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 143, 
Law Serial 9. Unillustrated, 72 pp., 53x 9 
in. 

“Abstracts of Current Decisions on Mines 
and Mining Reported from January to April, 
1917.” By J. W. Thompson. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 
152. Law Serial II. Unillustrated, 79 pp., 
5$x 9 in. 

“Combustion in the Fuel Bed of Hand- 
Fired Furnaces.” By Henry Kreisinger, 
F. K. Ovitz and C. E. Augustine. Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Technical Paper 137. Illustrated, 76 pp., 
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Ironton, Ohio—The Ironton Engine Co. 
announces that F. C. Tomlinson has been 
elected as treasurer of the company. He 


assumed the duties of his office on Dec. 1. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Failing to obtain a 
Single bid in response to its advertisement 
for coal for the municipal lighting plant, 
the city commission has ordered re-adver- 
tising. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Approximately 50 per 
cent of the steel-making capacity of Youngs- 
town plants, representing fully 10 per cent. 
of that of the entire United States, is idle 
one to coal shortage, and has been for 

ays. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The American Lignite 
Briquette Co., which manufactured a fuel 
from the combustible matter in the city’s 
garbage, has been dissolved and certificate 
of dissolution has been filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State at Austin. 


‘Bloomington, l—Representative coal 
men ' have -organized the McLean County 
Coal Bureau for codperation in handling 
and distributing the product. W. S. Har- 
wood, of Bloomington, was elected president 
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and George W. Parker was elected secre- 
tary. 


Washington, D. C.—Orders will soon be 
issued by the Fuel Administration giving 
to local fuel administrators authority, in 
emergencies, to close some or all industrial 
plants, theaters, halls and places of amuse- 
ments, in order that domestic consumers’ 
needs may be met. 


Lexington, Ky.—In order to expedite re- 
lief of coal shortages in central Kentucky 
towns, the Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
been attaching cars of coal at this point 
to its local passenger trains and leaving 
them at the points from which insistent 
demands were made. 


Louisville, Ky.—Rigid enforcement of the 
smoke ordinances of the city has been or- 
dered by Col. Albert Scott, the new in- 
spector, although in view of the necessity 
of many heating plants burning coal for 
which they are not devised excessive smok- 
ing has been rendered unavoidable. 


Barbourville, Ky.—An extension of the 
Louisvile & Nashville R.R. in Harlan 
County, Ky., to enter the holdings of the 
Kentia corporation, is projected for next 
year. This extension, it is stated, will be 
followed by the installation of 15 or more 
coal operations at an outlay of $100,000. 


Springfield, Ill—Director Evan John, of 
the Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals, has announced a commission of 
nine men to investigate the condition of 
the mines in Franklin County. This is the 
outgrowth of the explosion at Zeigler and 


Christopher and minor accidents in other 
mines. 
Chicago, Ill—Sale of the coal lands of 


the Chicago & LEHastern Illinois Railroad 
Co., which is in the hands of a receiver, 
to George C. Van Tuyle, Jr., of New York 
City, was confirmed by Judge Evans in the 
United States district court in Chicago 
yesterday. Originally the properties were 
appraised at $5,000,000. 


Louisville, Ky.—In order to prevent 
hoarding of coal it is required in a recent 
order by the local fuel administration that 
declarations must be made by consumers, 
before they are sold any more coal, as 
to the supply on hand, unfilled orders with 
other dealers, ete. These statements may 
be made over the telephone. 


Defiance, Ohio—Residents of East De- 
fiance helped themselves to a carload of 
coal a B. & O. train was pulling through 
the city when a ear, loaded with coal, 
got a hot box. The car was detached from 
the train and shot onto a siding. East 
Side people got busy and before morning 
the car had been emptied of its cargo. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Railway 
Co., acting on the recommendation of the 
war board of the Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, immediately called on its employees 
to use all possible means to conserve coal 
and issued pledge cards to trainmen which 
obligated signers to be sparing in their 
use of power. Without an exception the 
men signed up. 


Petersburg, Iil.— The Black Diamond mine, 
owned by John Mallgren, who recently gave 
bond at Springfield to answer to a charge of 
exacting an illegal price, has resumed after 
a shutdown of several days. Coal is being 
delivered locally, but no collections will be 
made until the price controversy has been 
settled. The Riverside mine, owned by John 
Mailgren, Sr., is still closed for repairs. 


Louisville, Ky.—According to the penalty 
elauses of the franchise as interpreted by 
the City Legal Department, consumers of 
natural gas are entitled to reduce their net 
gas bills of the Louisville Gas and Electric 
Co. for the month of December by 30 per 
cent., while the city proposes to forfeit a 
bond. The gas supply virtually failed dur- 
ing the cold weather. 


Buckhannon, W. Va.—Organization of the 
newly formed Buckhannon-Tygarts Valley 
Coal Operators’ Association is to be per- 
fected at a meeting to be held here Jan. 7. 
Preliminary meetings have already been 
held here and at Philippi and some twenty 
operators have taken membership. J. E. 
Shinn of this city, is temporary chairman 
and H. Kramer of Uniontown, Penn., 
temporary secretary. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Operators in the Pitts- 
burgh region claim their production has 
been curtailed more than 75,000 tons in 
the last 30 days, due solely to an inadequate 
ear supply. Labor troubles are starting 
at various mines, the mine workers claim- 
ing that they have unsteady and uncertain 
work, which is attributed to the railroads 
for their failure to furnish sufficient coal- 
carrying equipment. 


COAL AGE 


Carlinville, 01.—The Sharon Coal Co., of 
Peoria, Ill., has filed suit here against the 
Carlinville Coal Co. for $25,000 damages 
on account of the refusal of the Standard 
Oil Co., which recently purchased the Car- 
linville company’s mine to furnish the 
Sharon company with coal under the con- 
tract which it had with the Carlinville 
company. The Standard Coal Co. is using 
the entire output for itself, 


Sharon, Penn.—Shortage of coal and steel 
said to be due to railroad congestion forced 
the closing of two plants in this district. 
About 1700 men are thrown out of work. 
The sheet mill of the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Co., employing 700 men, sus- 
pended operation on Dec. 18 to Jan. 1, 
on account of a lack of steel. Inability 
to obtain coal caused the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Plant to close laying 1000 men idle. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—R. W. Gardiner, com- 
missioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Opera- 
tors Association, has announced that unless 
the railroads in the Pittsburgh district fur- 
nish the coal operators with more cars for 
loading purposes within the next 30 days, 
the latter will be compelled to ask Presi- 
dent Wilson for an advance of 40 to 50e. 
a ton over present prices on account of 
their added costs of operation during the 
last two months. 


Nelsonville, Ohio—The Nelsonville Mer- 
chants’ Association has lodged a complaint 
with Governor Cox because of lack of cars 
on, the: jE y Veer. It is avered that a 
large majority of the railroad’s cars are 
used to haul coal from West Virginia mines. 
In the complaint it is stated that during 
the first 15 days of December the Nelson- 
ville district produced but 145,750 tons, 
when the normal production should have 
been 349,000 tons. 


Asheville, N. C.—Attorneys representing 
the Southern Coal Co. of this city have 
filed suit against the Southern Ry., seeking 
to determine whether the railroad has a 
right to seize coal billed to a dealer. A 
claim of $1750.38 for coal seized last 
August and September and punitive dam- 
ages of $2500 are features of the petition, 
which gives complete details as to every 
ear of coal involved. A municipal wood- 
yard has been established in Asheville to 
eke out the supply of fuel. 


Louisville, Ky.—In order to comply with 
the regulations of the Fuel Administrator, 
the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., of Louis- 
ville, is being liquidated without including 
J. W. Lamb, a coal operator of Greenville, 
Ky., as a stockholder. President Charles 
W. White stated that the United States 
district attorney construed this dual inter- 
est as a technical violation of the law. The 
State Fuel Administrator said that investi- 
gations are under way into this phase of 
the coal trade in Kentucky. 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Lane has 
recommended to Congress an appropriation 
of $100,000 to investigate commercial and 
economic practicability of using lignite coal 
for producing fuel oil, gasoline substitutes, 
ammonia, coal tar and gas for power, 
There are immense quantities of lignite 
deposits on public lands, but the coal is 
of such character that it does not stand 
transportation in its natural state and is 
of small value for fuel except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mines. 


Louisville, Ky.—Complaints of a serious 
car shortage are received from all parts 
of the Kentucky coal-producing fields, Many 
small workings in Knox County have had 
no cars for two weeks and larger opera- 
tions have fared proportionately. Bell 
County mines have spent much of the past 
fortnight in idleness for the same reason. 
Complaints against the supply furnished by 
the Illinois Central R.R. are general in 
western Kentucky from mines which are 
not under contract to sell to the railroad. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Formation of a sell- 
ing pool, which will dominate the 350,000 
acres of bituminous coal in southwestern 
Pennsylvania and adjecent counties of West 
Virginia, and fix a single price on future 
sales, together with the flotation of a $16,- 
000,000 bond issue among the mortgage 
ereditors of J. V. Thompson, is the first 
step announced by Arthur Havemeyer on 
Dec. 19 in behalf of the Thompson liquid- 
ating committee, which has undertaken to 
dispose of the Thompson estate. 


Columbus, Ohio—A committee of coal 
operators from the Jackson County dis- 
trict, appearing before the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, in order to secure 
some relief from the car shortage, declared 
that the shortage is the worst in the history 
of the district. and that the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton R.R., the principal one serving 
the district, has not supplied a car for 
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two weeks, except for railroa coal. The 
commission has issued an order to the rail- 
road to supply cars for other loading than 
its own. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Figures compiled by 
the anthracite operators show substantial 
increases in the quantity of coal delivered 
to Philadelphia, eastern Pennsylvania 
points, Camden, Trenton and Baltimore, 
compared with last year. Philadelphia, 
according to these figures, shows an in- 
crease of 377,758 tons; Trenton, 57,979; 
Reading, 21,588; Lancaster, 14,544; Harris- 
burg, 10,231; Chester, 10,342, and Wilming- 
ton, 11,086. Adverse weather conditions 
have seriously interrupted mining operations 
and interfered with transportation. 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—The properties of the 
old Petersburg Coal Mining Co. and the 
Virginia Coal Co., at Mannington, in 
Christian County, have been purchased by 
the Memphis Gas and Electric Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn. The purchaser will oper- 
ate both mines and utilize the product for 
manufacture of gas as well as for opera- 
tion of its power plant. The Petersburg 
Co. owned mining rights to 800 acres and 
the Virginia company owned 300 acres in 
fee simple. The properties adjoin, mine 
openings being 500 ft. apart. <A subsidiary 
company, it is expected, will be organized 
to operate the mines. 


Pottsville, Penn.— When the time for ap- 
plications for liquor licenses for 1918 ex, 
pired on Dec. 18, there had been 1154 ap- 
plications filed, including 13 new _ ones. 
Last year there was a total of 1198 ap- 
plicants, 10 less than the previous year. 
These figures show a steady falling off in 
the number of saloons, but not to the ex- 
tent expected, as the population of Schuyl- 
kill county is but 220,000. The law ana 
order society and the Public Safety Com- 
mittee is hopeful of knocking out a num- 
ber of applications on the pleas that they 
are not necessary and that too many sa- 
loons hamper the production of coal. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Columbus Coal 
Shippers Terminal Pool Association, which 
met last week with traffic officials of rail- 
roads entering Columbus, announces that it 
will not be ready to start operations Dec. 
24 as originally planned. It is now expected 
that it will be started Jan. 1. Trafiic 
officials of railroads offered their codpera- 
tion to aid in the pool’s ecperation and com- 
plete harmony prevails. C. R. Moriarity, 
director of the parent pool, together with 
F. C. Baird, director of the Lake pool, will 
come to Columbus to help start the local 
pool. Offices have been secured in the Brun- 
son Building. B. F. Nigh has been selected 
as director in charge. 


West Tulsa, Okla.—Forty thousand tons 
of coal, now in storage at the Cosden Oil 
Refinery, has been tendered by J. S. Cosden, 
head of the Cosden oil interests, to the 
Tulsa School Board to be used in heating 
the school buildings of the city. The Tulsa 
schools have been forced to close during 
the recent severe weather on account of 
lack of fuel, as it was found impossible 
to heat the buildings with natural gas under 
the low pressure maintained in’ the mains. 
The coal tendered by Mr. Cosden has been 
accepted, or so much of it as may be needed, 
at prevailing market prices and will be used 
in heating the school buildings, all of which 
are equipped with furnaces or stoves. 


Dallas, Tex.—Fixed coal prices for Texas 
will not be attempted at this time, according 
to official announcement made by Wiley 
Blair, Federal Fuel Administrator of Texas, 
from his headquarters in Dallas. Mr. 
Blair’s announcement followed a meeting 
of the state advisory committee, composed 
of business men from all parts of the state. 
and a thorough canvass of the situation 
in this state with reference to retail prices 
of coal. Mr. Blair in his statement said 
that on the whole retail coal dealers of 
Texas were charging fair and equitable 
prices and were confining their profits to 
very narrow margins, and that under the 
circumstances no fixed price policy would 
be attempted at this time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—In the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals an opinion has 
been handed down granting the applica- 
tion of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co., of New York, for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the properties of 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co., in the suit 
now pending for the foreclosure of the 
mortgage held on the defendant’s proper- 
ties. Objections of the coal company and 
John 8S. Jones, of Chicago, president, to this 
step were overruled by the court, which 
held that Federal courts have prior juris- 
diction in the case over both the state 
court at Columbus and the bankruptcy 
courts. A special master will be appointed 
to take charge of the properties temporarily, 
and a receiver will be agreed upon Jater. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Milder weather and strenuous efforts on 
the part of fuel administration officials have 
rendered the general conditions slightly less 
tense. Efforts of the mine workers to se- 
cure production on church days has also 
produced beneficial results. 


Anthracite—The consumption of anthra- 
cite has somewhat decreased during the 
past week. This has been due almost en~ 
tirely to moderation of weather conditions, 
resulting in a less insistent demand for 
domestic fuel. The railroads have also, by 
a strenuous cleaning up of the congested 
conditions resulting from the great snow 
storm of early in December, been able to 
move a slightly greater tonnage than during 
the past two or three weeks. The efforts of 
the anthracite operators to induce the mine 
workers to produce a maximum tonnage 
have been reinforced by admonitions from 
various ecclesiastics high in the Roman 
church, urging the miners to labor to their 
maximum capacity even on Sunday and 
other church days, excepting only Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day. It is rumored 
also that the period of labor during the 
present war may be extended from eight to 
nine hours per day. All of these circum- 
stances combine to render the situation less 
strenuous than it has been in the recent 
past. On the other hand, car supplies 
to the mines and movement all-rail, particu- 
larly to New England points, have been 
poor, and some suffering has resulted from 
a lack of adequate fuel supply. It is hoped 
that the use of Government locomotives, as 
well as those diverted to the East from 
points further west, will tend still more 
strongly to relieve the present situation. 

Bituminous—The situation in bituminous 
coal is apparently but little less strenuous 
than formerly, the chief factor tending to 
relieve the situation being milder’ weather 
than formerly prevailed. On the other hand, 
there are certain symptoms which would 
indicate that the scarcity of domestic fuel 
particularly was not as great as was be- 
lieved. Among these indications are the 
unwillingness of certain consumers who 
complained loudly that they were “freezing” 
to pay the contract price for coal, which 
had been commandeered to meet their needs, 
The distribution of a considerable tonnage 
of coal intended for Lake shipment did 
much to relieve immediate fuel needs in 
Ohio and lower Lake territory generally. 
On the other hand, such manufacturing dis- 
tricts as Michigan and New England are 
extremely short of coal supplies, and unless 
a considerable tonnage is received shortly 
many manufacturing plants and public utili- 
ties will doubtless be required to close down, 
at least temporarily. A strong sentiment 
prevails which would favor the compulsory 
shutting down of unessential industries, 
such as the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, and the like. This would not only 
relieve a certain amount of traffic in raw 
materials and finished product, but would 
tend also to set free a certain amount of 
labor which might be more advantageously 


used in other pursuits. Proper priority 
orders will doubtless accomplish this re- 
sult. Already many cities have adopted 


‘lightless nights,” this term being applied 
to the burning of electric signs and similar 
advertising illumination. In some places 
also apartment-house owners have adopted 
stringent measures to reduce the consump- 
tion of coal for heating purposes, while 
curtailment of street and interurban electric 
lines and abandoning of many passenger 
trains on various roads which were more 
or less superflous, have all done much to 
conserve slender stocks of fuel. Complaints 
of shortage in bituminous coal are most 
pronounced among steam users, while the 
domestic consumers appear to be, if any- 
thing, better taken care of. It is apparent 
thus that although the production and re- 
ceipt of steam coal is at least equal to that 
of last year, and in many cases far greater, 
the manufactories of the country are run- 
ning at much higher capacity than was the 
case a year ago. 


A Year Ago—Storms and_ inclement 
weather delay movement and accentuate 
anthracite shortage, Bituminous market 


under heavy strain and liable to a severe 
upset. Transportation difficulties the worst 
of the season with numerous embargoes. 
Middle Western buyers bidding spot prices 
up to prohibitive levels. 
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Market Department 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


Zero weather and a heavy fall of snow 
impeding railroad traffic and surface oper- 
ations at the mines caused the week’s pro- 
duction to drop to the lowest point re- 


corded since these bulletins were begun. 
The average daily production of coal (in- 
made 
week 


into various grades of 
ended Dec. 15, was 
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coke) for the 
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Month and Week ended 
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11,402,594 tons. The lowest mark reached 
before since the first of June was 1,638,513 
tons in the week ended Aug. 18, at the time 
of the coal strikes in Illinois and the 
Southern Appalachians. The storm affected 
southern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, It was espe- 
cially severe in Ohio. 

The production of beehive coke was also 
adversely affected, declining 12.6 per cent. 
during the week. The total output for 
the week is estimated at 538,134 net tons, 
an average per working day of 89,689 tons. 
Anthracite shipments fell off 22 per cent. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 


District Nov. 24Dec. 1 Dee. 8 Dec. 15 
Bituminous — ship- 
ments, 114 roads.. 199,385 182,275 198, 161* 147,590} 
Anthracite — ship- 
ments, 9roads... 42,936 37,533 40,566 31,672 
Beehive coke ship- 
ments, 4roads... 13,178 13,055 12,509* 11,047+ 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 
BUSINESS OPINIONS 

The Iron Age—In the closing days of 
1917 the steel trade has the satisfaction 
of knowing that it will enter the new year 
free from the fear that present price 
schedules may be overturned. The War 
Industries Board, after a conference on Sat- 
urday with the Federal Trade Commission, 
has recommended to the President the in- 
definite extension after Jan. 1 of the prices 
promulgated late in September and those 
built upon them in the past three months. 

Bradstreet’s—Increasingly important gov- 
ernmental requirements, quickened -retail 
trade due to cold weather and holiday buy- 
ing, difficulty in operating leading industrial 
plants owing to paucity of fuel, and better 
than seasonal distribution by wholesale 
dealers as well as jobbers, the trends in 
the latter respect having been carried along 
by activity at secondary markets as dis- 
tinguished from movements at the so-called 
primary centers where trade has receded, 
present the chief characteristics of this 
week’s reports. Industry is strenuously 
trying to fill orders in the face of numer- 


ous handicaps flowing from shortage of 
cars, lack of fuel, insufficient supplies of 
labor and inclement weather. ; 


The Dry Goods Economist—The week be- 
fore Christmas, always a busy period in 
dry goods and department stores, has this 
year proved no exception to this rule, In 
New York and in other centers trade has 
been brisk, more especially as owing to 
unfavorable weather conditions in many 
centers during the first half of December 
the purchasing of holiday goods was de- 
layed. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods is considerably 
ahead of the shipments for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. The total volume of road 
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sales for both immediate and future de- 
liveries has been much in excess of the 
volume of the corresponding week in 1916. 
Merchants have been in the market in 
greater numbers. The market on domestic 
cotton continues strong. Collections are 
excellent. 
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BOSTON 

Wholesale curtailment of trolley service, 
and only strenuous efforts prevent large 
number of utilities from shutting down, 
Detention at Hampton Roads continues se- 
rious, although miider weather facilitates 
dumping. Rehandling plants getting bare, 
awaiting cargoes. Government requisitions 
embarrass factors with bunkering facilities. 
Fuel sent from Providence and Boston over 
wide area, because of slow movement all- 
rail. B. & M. embargo raised, and extra 
motive power promised. Receipts of Penn- 
Sylvania grades light. Anthracite  ship- 
ments exasperating. 

Bituminous—These are critical times for 
fuel in New England. A number of large 
plants are running from hand to mouth ane 
a material cut in trolley service through- 
out Massachusetts has already been put 
into effect. Street cars are no longer heated 
and the railways are considering radical 
reductions in passenger service. One large 
trolley system was on the point of sus- 
pending when a spot cargo was diverted 
from another consignee and the central 
plant thereby enabled to run another three 
or four days. All kinds of steam users 
have now about made up their minds that 
an adequate supply of coal for the balance 
of the season is out of the question, and 
are making plans accordingly. Manufac- 
turers with Government contracts expect 
that somehow the authorities will provide 
fuel, but how remains to be seen. 

As detention increases at Hampton Roads 
and stocks at this end correspondingly di- 
minish, many of the large corporations get 
apprehensive. Those inland as well as 
those served by lighters at Tidewater, after 
a certain tonnage in storage has been used, 
are dependent upon daily or weekly deliver- 
ies, these latter being based upon 3 to 4 
trips per month of a fleet of steamers. If 
the _colliers are held 8 to 15 days loading 
at Hampton Roads, it is easy to see how 
rapidly calculations-can be upset. The Vir- 
ginian Railway piers at Sewalls Point ap- 
pear to have most of the aggravated cases 
of detention this week, although Newport 
News is not far behind. Two weeks’ delay 
has not been exceptional since the cold 
weather set in. This week milder condi- 
tions have helped out the dumping, and al- 
ready a slight improvement is notable at 
the piers. During the week of Dec. 9, it is 
said that but 42,000 tons was loaded for 
New England over all three terminals. In 
view of these conditions it is amusing to 
read in the press that there is plenty of coal 
at the piers, but the necessary marine 
transportation is lacking. 

Mill cities, Jike Fall River and New Bed- 
ford, are facing fuel famine within a rela- 
tively short time. In both places by far 
the larger part of the tonnage is handled 
over dealers’ wharves and the shortage of 
a_few dealers will affect a large number 
of plants. Besides the slow loading a lot 
of difficulty has been caused by bad weather 
at sea. Tows have been delayed at Dela-° 
ware Breakwater or at Hampton Roads a 
week at a time. Buyers are in something 
of a daze because there seems absolutely 
no alternative but to await arrivals. Small 
plants can now and then get a car or so at 
a time from some rehandling plant, but no 
sizable industry can be helped in this way. 

It is said among the trade that it will 
probably be the policy of the Government to 
have this territory draw a larger and larger 
part of its supply from the Pennsylvania 
districts, the major proportion of the coal 
flowing to Hampton Roads to be devoted to 
Government Services and for export. The 
trend is certainly in that direction, although 
Government requisitions on Pennsylvania 
mines are getting more frequent, and to the 
disadvantage of private industries that are 
dependent upon such operations for cur- 
rent supplies on contract. The Tidewater 
Coal Hxchange has liberal supplies in the 
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poo! at Philadelphia and at New York, fo 
the moment, due largely, however, to de- 
layed arrival of bottoms and to slow dump- 


The Boston & Maine embargo was raised 
after a few days and loading at the mines 
for this territory has been resumed. Con- 
gestion still prevails, however, at many 
points on the system. The railroad war 
board recently ordered the Erie R.R. to 
loan to the Boston & Maine 50 large locomo. 
tives to be sent here immediately. It was 
also ordered that 50 more be sent to the 
New Haven road, where the situation at 
some points is getting beyond control. It is 
said that in the Portland (Me.) yards there 
are 1700 loaded freight cars for the West, 
stalled because of insufficient motive power. 
These cars are loaded largely with lumber, 
household furniture and machinery. There 
is certainly a chance here for unified con- 
trol to show what can be accomplished. 

Meanwhile, the Tidewater rehandling 
plants are getting into serious straits. It 
is such plants that have been so largely 
relied upon for emergency deliveries, but all 
the proprietors are now conservative about 
commitments. One large plant at Boston, 
having room for at least 100,000 tons of 
storage, was swept clean this week and 
all deliveries shut off, pending arrival of 
ships that have been delayed at loading 
port from one to two weeks. Up to now 
these rehandlers have been able to look 
after contract customers extremely well. 

Government requisitions are expected to 
complicate local conditions still further. It 
is likely that all the dealers who have fa- 
cilities for loading bunker fuel will soon 
have opportunities to coal ships for over- 
seas. Naval and other oversea require~ 
ments are a first consideration, of course, 
but it almost seems some other provision 
could be made than that outlined above. 

The Boston Elevated Railway, using nor- 
mally 275,000 tons per year, announced last 
week through its president that more than 
30 per cent. of its current supply had had 
to be purchased in the open market at 
prices up to $9.50 alongside. These pur- 
chases were several weeks ago, but they 
show the effect of detention at Hampton 
Roads and the consequent loss of carrying 
capacity of steamers under charter. 

No quotations are heard beyond the $9.24 
gross ton price, f.o.b. Boston for New River, 
which was lately withdrawn. On the next 
sales heavy demurrage items will be added, 
making the price nearer $10 than $9. 

There seems to be no free coal whatever 
for delivery all-rail. The Government price 
is no more popular than in September, and 
it makes one shudder to think of the free 
coal that might have come through in Sep- 
tember, October and November had the 
smaller operators been allowed to charge 
a remunerative price. Receipts of Penn- 
sylvania coals are light and are confined 
for the most part to the inferior grades. 
The Government has the first chance at the 
better coals, particularly those on the Navy 
acceptable list. 

A few are looking forward more or less 
anxiously to conditions when present con- 
tracts expire. Some expire Jan. 1, although 
the great bulk of them were written from 
Apr. 1. Will the Government pool the 
output from all the fields? This is an inter- 
esting question. 

Anthracite—Receipts by water from Phil- 
adelphia and New York are exasperatingly 
light. Several Boston dealers are absolute- 
ly out of stock and for current deliveries 
are obliged to rely upon what car ship- 
ments come through. Undoubtedly there 
has been a good deal of hoarding on the 
part of thrifty householders and what suf- 
fering there is falls upon the poorer classes 
who buy coal as they need it. In more than 
one instance,: dealers find on casting up 
their accounts that in 1917 they have re~ 
ceived as much eoal as in 1916, showing 
that all season consumers have bought 
more heavily than usual and also that 
new trade goes to the dealer who has a 
stock. 

Steam sizes, particularly No. 3 Buck- 
wheat. seems to come forward in liberal 
quantities without much delay. The fact 
that these sizes are not being shipped in 
foreign cars on certain of the originating 
roads is understood to be the reason for 
ready shipments, as compared with domes- 
tic sizes. 

Effective Dec. the Boston local fuel 
committee authorized an advance of 35c. 
per net ton on the retail prices of broken, 
egg, stove, chestnut and pea, except. on 
small lots to the poor who are still given 
the privilege of taking from the wharves at 
the same price as before. The reason for 
the advance is stated to be the recent 
wholesale advance of 35c. per gross ton, in- 
ereased degradation offsetting the difference 
between net and gross. Increased water 
freizghts, however, did not enter into the 
reckoning, although the dealers had_ ex- 
pected thev would. The new price is $9.85 
for domestic sizes and $8.85 for pea. 
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Committee on Fuel 
pointed. Anthracite market conditions 
shows no improvement. Cellar-peddler 
prices fixed. Free coals out of the market. 
Bunker-coal scarcity ties up shipping. 
Many vessels waiting for supplies. Stocks 
low and situation becomes critical. Car 
supply very poor. 


YORK 


Conservation ap- 


Anthracite—With consumption remaining 
heavy the situation here shows no relaxa- 
tion. The Fuel Administrators have had a 
busy week endeavoring to untangle the @dif- 
ficulties and trying to make it easier for 
consumers to obtain coal and at the same 
time have the railroads hurry shipments to 
Tidewater. To facilitate matters Reeve 
Schley, fuel administrator for New York 
County, opened a branch office on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan, to which the resi- 
dents of that section can go with their com- 
plaints of their failure to secure coal. 

As a result of complaints that some cellar 
dealers were charging exorbitant prices for 
fuel, prices for this class of trade were fixed 
and one of the largest retail dealers posted 
notices stating that cellar dealers must not 
charge more than 60c. a hundred pounds 
for coal sold on the cash-and-carry basis, 
and 70c. a hundred pounds for coal which 
is delivered. Failure to live up to the order 
will result in the dealers’ supplies being 
eut off. 

State Fuel Administrator Wiggin also an- 
nounced the appointment of a Fuel Conser- 
vation Committee, consisting of Harry T. 
Peters, of Williams & Peters; John W. 
Whiteley, of Whitney & Kemmerer; Walter 
S. Sullivan, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; George D. Pratt, State Conservation 
Commissioner; Reeve Schley, New York 
County Fuel Administrator, and G. M. Dahl, 
First Vice-President of the Chase National 
Bank. 

These have been strenuous times for the 
industry here. Supplies have not increased 
if one may judge from the constant demand 
being made on shippers. That the situa- 
tion is not more serious must be attributed 
to weather conditions which have been much 


-milder than the previous week. 


Operators have put forth their best efforts 
to alleviate conditions and in this they 
have been ably aided by their employees, 
some of the latter going to the mines on 
Sunday. They have promised to further 
assist by working on church days and if 
they follow the advice of their leaders will 
take but one holiday this season, that being 
Christmas. It is also. possible that their 
work day will be increased to nine hours 
instead of eight. 

While the operators are doing their best 
to furnish coal the railroads are congested, 
and transportation, except in a few in 
stances, has been bad. One of the big coal- 
carrying roads had an embargo on coal 
shipments to Tidewater a few days last 
week. One or two other roads rushed solid 
trains of coal direct to Tidewater from their 
mines, and by means of their own tugs and 
barges distributed supplies quickly to their 
customers. A dense fog across New York 
Bay practically suspended shipping one day 
last week. 

Conditions have caused the apartment- 
house owners and real estate agents to take 
measures to curtail heat by banking fires 
from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.; reduce steam pres- 
sure to the minimum at 11 a.m. and not 
start high pressure~-until 4:30 p.m., and 
LO ae the use of steam wherever pos- 
sible. 

There is the same heavy demand for all 
sizes of domestic coals, including pea coal. 
Buyers are willing to take any size and are 
mighty glad to get something, no matter 
what. The loading piers are free of any 
supplies except those under contract. 

There is just as much activity in the 
steam coals. Buckwheat No. 1 is scarce, 
as are rice and barley. Boiler coal is in 
good demand and considerable culm is be- 
ing shipped. 

The retail situation is troublesome. Sup- 
plies are down to rock bottom with receipts 
a little more than 50 per cent. much of the 
time. Dealers endeavor to apportion their 
stocks as to needs, but frequently discover 
where a customer is trying to impose upon 
them. 

A resolution is before the Board of Alder- 
men requesting County Fuel Administrator 
Schley to appear before it or a committee 
of its members to tell what steps have been 
taken by him to prevent a “reoccurrence 
of the hardships heretofore existing and to 
explain the reason or cause for such exist- 
ing conditions in order that the same may 
be remedied forthwith.” 

The board also amended the ordinance 
relating to the sale of coal by providing 
that all coal sold in baskets, bags or other 
receptacles must have the weight plainly 
marked on the outside in solid Roman capi- 
tal letters at least 1 in. in height. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
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Tidewater, at the lower ports, are as fol- 
lows: ‘ : 
Circular Individual 
Broken’ cae vee 4 nib0s 50 $7.05 
ges). Vaated. oe arses 6.20 6.95 
BLOVOL Sen ine LOE 4s 7.20 
Chestnut) 45-2768.) se 10.55 7.30 
PGR rae coat rade. 3s 0D 5.80 
are cy yee Sie ee eine 4.30@5.00 5.75@6.00 
Ricéihwe. wc gear ecusas o220@3. 95 4.75@5.00 
Barley in: cient alos 3.25@3.50 3.70@3.95 
Boversaaceee har ae ed OU Sea > 4.00@4.50 
Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 


count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—A look at the amount of 
shipping tied up in this harbor because of 
the lack of fuel is enough to convince one 
that conditions are serious. Early this 
week it was estimated that more than 150,- 
000 tons of shipping were awaiting bunker 
supplies and the owners had appealed to 
the Fuel Administration forces for help. 
Among the vesselS were five passenger 
ships. The situation was unprecedented 
for this harbor. 

As in the anthracite regions, producers 
and mine employees are ready to do their 
‘bit,’ but the railroads are unable to fur- 
nish cars for the transportation of coal. Car 
supply was about as bad as it could be. 
One operator, whose mine is located along 
the Pennsylvania Lines, said he had re- 
ceived 3 cars in one week while another 
operator, it was said, had received 4 cars. 
Other operators estimated the car supply at 
about 10 per cent. Those mines whose 
product is taken by the railroads are work- 
ing better time. 

Conditions here are about as serious as 
{they can be.” There is no such thing as 
spot coal here and large consumers with 
contracts are using up the last of their re- 
serve stock, with no immediate prospect ot 
replenishing it. 

The matter of contracts is coming to the 
front now. Several good-sized ones expire 
around Jan. 1 and under the rules) of *the 
Fuel Administration must be renewed, if 
at all, at the Government price, and then 
only after supervision by the Federal au- 
thorities. As it is not likely that many of 
the operators will enter into contracts at 
the low prices, some shippers predict that 
the supply of free coals will gradually 
increase. 

Owing to their storage piles and con- 
tracts, some of the public-service corpora- 
tions have not as yet felt the stringency of 

~ the market. 

It would not be much of a surprise to the 
trade if there is a further revision of prices 
as many look upon the recent increase in 
the price of bunker coal and coal for export 
as a forecast that better prices may soon 
be expected for all bituminous coals, , 

One of the loading piers was said to be 
entirely out of coal early this week, with 
many boats lying near-by waiting for car- 
goes. 55 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shortage causes alarm. Bet- 
ter weather and coal administration give 
relief. Supply of 15,000 tons daily assured. 
Retail deliveries closely supervised. Flat 
gross retail margin recommended, also the 
wiping out of individual differential. Bitu- 
minous situation still critical. Large plants 
close. Non-essentials being eliminated. 
Car supply unimproved. Government helps 
with motive power. Bunker prices cause 
comment. 


Anthracite—The city had a_ genuine 
fright over the coal situation this week, 
principally because the shortage in produc- 
tion of the previous week had just begun 
to make itself felt. This was particularly 
true in the early part of the week and both 
the press and public became preatly 
alarmed. This feeling was only allayed 
when the thermometer rose and the local 
coal committee and the state fuel adminis- 
trator made personal apneals to the national 
fuet administrator at Washmegton. 

AS a consequence the fuel committee here 
has devised a plan, whereby a supply of 
15,000 tons of anthracite has been guaran- 
teed to the city daily. The committee will 
determine the dealers most in need of coal 
and will direct the shippers to make con- 
signments accordingly. There is no doubt 
that the mining companies wil} codperate in 
the plan, but some fear is expressed as to 
the ability of the railroads to handle the 
coal without congestion. 

The dealers have been warned to exercise 
the greatest care in coal distribution. Ac- 
cording to orders just issued by the fuel 
committee, no retail dealer 1s to deliver 
more than two tons of coal in ten days to 
any one household, and must not make 
any deliveries then unless the supply on 
hand will not last 15: davs. In order to 
keep in close touch with this phase of the 
situation, the dealers are compelled to make 
a report to the chairman prior to Dec. 27 


ot the consumers to whom more than four 


tons of coal have been delivered during the, 


month, with the exact tonnage so delivered. 

The fuel committee has abandoned the 
practice of issuing red ecards signed by 
physicians calling for the immediate deliv- 
ery of coal on account of illness. The 
scheme failed because it was abused by the 
physicians, who were careless in handling 
the matter. The newest instructions com- 
pel the dealer with coal on hand to deliver 
to homes nearest the yards where a case of 
sickness has been duly authenticated, re- 
gardless of whether it be a former customer 
or not. 

At the 
was much cheered by 
plan for a gross margin 
retail sales had been approved by both 
the state and local fuel bodies. This de- 
cision was arrived at-after the report had 
been made by the certified accountants who 
had examined the books of 12 representa- 
tive retailers as to the cost of doing busi- 
ness. The recommendation has now been 
referred to Doctor Garfield, and if it is 
approved by him, it is estimated that pres- 
ent prices will be raised from. 35c. to 50e. 
per tox. The present range of retail prices 
is now about as follows: Egg, $8.60 to 
$9.10; stove, $9 to $9.45; nut, $8.80 to $9.30, 
and pea, $7.25 to $7.80. 

Chairman Lewis, of the local committee, 
has submitted a report to the national ad- 
ministrator recommending the abrogation 
of the order allowing the individuals 75c. 
per ton in excess of the company prices 
for coal at the mines. The chief agitators 
ugainst this differential have been the re- 
tailers and they have succeeded in convine- 
ing the chairman of the difficulties that 
beset them in establishing a fixed price for 
coal. There is no doubt that strong oppo- 
sition will be waged by the independents 
against the taking away of this margin. 


end of the week the retail trade 
the news that the 
of $2.50 on all 


The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 2° 

mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Po 
Richmond for Tide, are as follows: 
- ~ Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$5.90 $6.05 Buck.......$3.15 $3.75 
Egg. 4.807 °6,,00) Rices so) a] Gos sO? 
Stove.... 5205) ¢6-55 i boller. one 2 AS 3255 
Nate 5 Ser. 40 Aleve ae ho meee a 
Peat ia ee st S000 

Bituminous—The © situation from the 
standpoint of supply grows worse locally 


and recently several of the largest manu- 
facturing plants in the city have been closed 
down for lack of fuel. One firm employing 
4000 men and doing a large proportion of 
Government work was compelled to sus- 
pend for two days, when a supply sufficient 
to keep going a few days was received. 

A large proportion of the coal now being 
received is shipped on priority orders and 
it is predicted that eventually the manu- 
facture of non-essential goods will in that 
way be eliminated. Many of the coal men 
are advocating the complete shutdown of 
plants making such luxuries as musical 
instruments and pleasure’ vehicles,  in- 
sisting that there will not onlv be a saving 
in fuel but also a conservation of trans- 
portation in handling the raw and finished 
product. 

The car-supply situation does not in the 
jeast improve. One operation with a rating 


of 26 cars per day, during the past month 
received only an 11 per cent. supply. The 


past week it received eight cars, and up 
to Friday of this week its supply has been 
four. This firm has 9000 tons weekly of 
commercial coal under contract. In addi- 
tion the Government has issued priority or- 
ders for 4000 tons of this, most of which 
has been directed to be shipped within 10 
days. 

The increase of $1.35 in bunker coal as 
allowed by the Government has occasioned 
much comment, inasmuch as most of this 


business is handled by the largest ship- 
pers, with a_ large proportion of private 
equipment. The new price is made effec- 


tive as of Jan. 1, at a time when these com- 
panies have a considerable tonnage of high- 
priced contracts expiring. This will have 
a tendency to keep out of the market what 
was expected to be a fairly large propor- 
tion of free tonnage at the $2.45 Govern- 
ment price. On account of severe storms 
recently delaying the movement of vessels, 
there has been much interference with the 
Tide trade. 

As to the rail situation, there cannot be 
the least doubt that the companies are ex- 
erting every effort to relieve the situation 
and, as a matter of fact, are moving more 
freight than ever before in the history of 
the country. The Government is also as- 
sisting the roads to a material extent. as 
this week quite a number of U. 8S. Army 
locomotives, which have been constructed 
in this city for use in France, made their 
appearance on the railroads hereabouts. In 
addition, some of the locomotives sent here 
from the West have arrived aod are being 
put to use. 
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BALTIMORE 


Bituminous situation still tight, but emer~ 
gency needs are all being cared for. An- 
thracite supplies run about 25 cars a day, 
which is below real needs. New prices for 
smail-lot sales, 


Bituminous—The soft-coal situation here 
is still tight, but by dint of codperation 
between jobbers and producers with the fuel 
administrator here the emergency needs are 
being cared for. Many large concerns are 
traveling on short supplies, however, and a 
severe spell of weather might block things 
in such manner as to create famine-like con- 
ditions anew. The Christmas and New 
Year holidays are expected to cut produc- 
tion at the mines, but as poor car, supply 
had already done that the difference will 
not be great. Cardinal Gibbons, in a note 


to Fuel Administrator Garfield, has sug- 
gested that miners work during this crisis 
on all except Christmas Day and New 


Year’s Day, but this advice is not so gen- 
erally accepted as could be wished. 

At Tide here the supply has run light, 
except. for some coal specially sent for 
Government colliers. In this relation one 
collier, the ‘‘Cyclops,’ loaded 8673 tons in 


five hours and twenty minutes, or at the 
rate of 1650 tons an hour, at the Curtis 


Bay piers of the B. & O. The public service 
corporations here, such as the lighting com- 
pany and electric railways, are still trav- 
eling on short coal supplies, and several big 
industries, such as the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
plant, have not attempted to open in full. 
By distributing small surpluses over con- 
tract necessities, jobbers have kept smaller 
plants here going. 

Anthracite—Receipts of hard coal are 
at present averaging about 20 to 25 carloads 
a day, whereas the normal supply, outside 
of the shortage that already existed here, 
should run around 40 cars a day. This coal 
is being distributed as far as possible to 
take care of domestic and institutional 
needs where there is no supply on hand or 
where the supply is almost exhausted. 
Quite a large number of persons are now 
supplementing their ordinary heating appa- 
ratus by the use of gas or oil stoves. 

The Fuel Administration here has set a 
new price for small sales. The bushel, of 
80 lb., is to be sold at the yards at 35c. 
for pea coal and 45c. for other hard-coal 
sizes. The delivery price per bushel is 
40c. for pea and 50c. for other sizes. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 
Traffic conditions prevailing before cold 


wave not fully restored. Mills and eoke 
ovens still short of coal. 


There was a further improvement in traf- 
fic conditions on the railroads late last 
week, but shipments remained somewhat 
below the average. Receipts of coal at 
works increased more than shipments. The 
outcome of this week’s operations is uncer- 
tain as it is difficult to estimate how much 
the holiday will affect the supply of cars 
and the supply of miners respectively. 

The trade has now come to the conclusion 
that the railroads can hardly recuperate 
fully from the effects of the cold wave that 
spread over the Central West Saturday, Dec. 
8. lt lasted only about three days, and if 
there was to be a recovery it should have 
occurred by this time. It is surmised that 
many locomotives were put out of com- 
mission and will have to go through the 
already crowded repair shops. 

Supplies of coal to the byproduct coking 
plants have improved but are still not suffi- 
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cient for full operation. This is a fairly 
good test of the situation, for the reason 
that the byproduct coke plants all have 


priority orders for coal, the authorities at 
Washington being particularly interested in 
the byproducts. used for the manufacture of 
explosives. Several of the steel mills are 
still short of gas and steam coal, and they 
would feel the shortage still more were it 
not that on account of shortage of pig iron, 
due to insufficient movement of beehive 
coke, their operations are curtailed from 
that cause. 

Free coal is to be had now and then in 
the open market, but its sale seems to go 
largely by favor, although as far as defi- 
nitely known sales are at the prescribed 
prices, which remain as follows: Slack, 
$2.20; mine-run, $2.45; screened, $2.70, per 


net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district, with 
15¢c. permissible to be added when sales 
are made by dealers. 
BUFFALO 
Anthracite improving, bituminous going 
the other way. The shortage of ears is 


still blamed for lack of coal. A leading 
reason is the immense activity of the manu- 
factories. Worst yet to come, 
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Bituminous—Most of the shippers agree 
that there is no help for the situation and 
that many factories will have to shut down 
in a few days at the best. They say that 
the railroads are simply unable to move 
coal enough to keep up the needed supply. 
At the same time it is claimed that the 
roads are doing more than they ever did 
before, as a rule 25 per cent. more than 
they were doing a year ago, but the diffi- 
culty is that the mills as a rule are try- 
ing to do anywhere up to double the amount 
of business that they did last year, so 
what can the roads do? 

As to prices the situation has not changed 
except that some coal has been received 
in box cars from wagon mines, which get 
the extra 75c. a ton allowed for such work. 
This coal has been made to help out con- 
siderably. Regulation prices are as follows 
per net ton f.o.b, Buffalo: 


Slack Lump 
Pittsburgh cats See ee eee Soe: $4.25 
Besseémier i,,..6 cau oealeb. ee 3.70 4.20 
Allegheny Valley’.......1.<..-..6.- 3.60 4.10 


Anthracite—The condition is improved of 
late, one company seeming to be determined 
to stop the teasing for coal here. The 
weather was so bad and the snow so deep 
that it was difficult to make delivery. It 
is reported that consumers were just as ex- 
acting as ever. Buffalo appears to have 
been the center of the snowfall, most of 
which has now gone. 

The Lake fleet did not all get to destina- 
tion in December, on account of the big 
snowstorm of the 9th. Two steamers, one 
of which was ashore at Point Pelee, de- 
livered their cargoes at Detroit, one at 
Cleveland and one returned to Buffalo, all 
carrying about 45,800 net tons, which re- 
duces the December total materially, 
though all will have to be credited to this 
port. 


DETROIT 


Michigan coal administrator advises clos- 
ing industrial plants not engaged in war- 
munition work. Mass-meeting of manufac- 
turers, coal men and others vote to ask re- 
berate of Federal and state administra- 
ors. 


Bituminous—Shipments of bituminous 
coal are slow to arrive. Detroiters who 
had been encouraged to believe that approx~ 
imately 5000 cars of coal would be sent to 
the eity from the congested tracks of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio were considerably 
shocked on return of Andrew Lorimer from 
Russell, Ky. Mr. Lorimer, a local dealer, 
had been sent South as the personal repre- 
sentative of the state coal administrator to 
look after getting the coal moving toward 
Detroit. He reported on his return, after 
10 days in the South, that only about 1500 
ears of coal were available for Detroit, the 
greater part of the remainder comprising 
stock exempted for Government use, 

This coal has been arriving in small lots 


of 20 to 50 ears and without regularity, 
while the scanty supply available for the 


needs of a city using about 700 cars a day 
is being pieced out by coal unloaded from 
the Lake freighters ‘‘THomas Barlum” and 
“Richard J. Reiss.’”’ These cargoes were 
seized by the Federal administration to 
assist Detroit. The “‘Barlum” had about 
8000 tons of soft coal and the “‘Reiss’” about 
7500 tons of anthracite. The steamer “B. 
F. Berry,’ with hard coal, also was seized, 
but unloading operations were delayed by 
various obstacles. 

W. K. Prudden, Michigan 
trator, in Washington, 
wired the recommendation that all indus- 
trial plants in Michigan not engaged on 
work necessary for the war, suspend opera- 
tions from Dec. 22 to Dec. 29. Previous 
to receipt of the message arrangements had 
been made by a number of manufacturers 
and coal men for a mass-meeting, the night 
of Dec. 22. At this meeting of about 300 
citizens, demands were made by the speak- 
ers that both Mr. Prudden and Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, Federal coal administrator, resign, 
and vigorous opposition was expressed to 
the proposed closing of the factories, as 
imposing severe hardship on wage earners, 
who would be thrown out of employment. 
and many of whom are without resources. 
A resolution adopted calls on President Wil- 
son and the national fuel administration to 
accept the services of an advisory board, 
comprising practical railroad and coal men. 
A committee was appointed to make per- 


. coal adminis- 
Friday, Dec. 21, 


sonal delivery of the resolution to the 
President. 

Meantime Detroit’s coal supply is oOx- 
tremely limited and it is practically iwn- 


possible to get delivery of either bituminous 
or anthracite from local retailers. Most 
of the retailers decline to accept orders, 
contingent on their getting coal. More than 
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2000 homes were reported without fuel last 
week, while the greater number of manu- 
facturing plants, including some working 
on war munitions, were scantily supplied. 


Lake Trade—Navigation closed, Dec. 22, 
with the arrival at Lake Erie ports of the 
last of the downbound fleet of grain and ore 
earriers, after a struggle with the ice that 


was practically continuous from their de-. 


parture from Lake Superior ports. Some of 
the vessels were two weeks on the trip, de- 
spite the aid of ice-breakers. Nearly a 
dozen carriers that had loaded coal failed 
to complete the upbound voyage and were 
seized by the coal administration. Be- 
sides the three vessels at Detroit, the ‘‘S. H. 
Robbins” and “Charles S. Hebard” were 
taken at Port Huron and four ships at 
Toledo. 


COLUMBUS 


With a large percentage of the Lake coal 
distributed and milder weather prevailing 
the tense situation in Ohio has been re- 
lieved to a large degree. Some_ incon- 
venience is still caused by short fuel 
stocks. 


The severe cold, which prevailed in Ohio 
recently, is passed to a certain degree and 
conditions are again approaching normal. 
Through the action of the Ohio Fuel Ad- 
ministration, working with state officials, 
the 2500 cars of Lake coal, which was on 
track at the close of the season, have been 
distributed to needy domestic and steam us- 
ers. As a result of this distribution acute 
suffering has been avoided and a_ better 
feeling is shown. But there is still much 
concern felt over the situation and with the 
coming of another cold snap strenuous con- 
ditions will prevail. 

Domestic consumers are still short of 
fuel and many calls are still being taken 
eare of by the local fuel committees. One 
of the greatest difficulties in the domestic 
trade is the lack of delivery facilities. The 
icy condition of the street and the small 
orders have made it impossible for all de- 
mands to be taken care of. In many in- 
stances the consumer furnished the cartage 
for coal deliveries. Consumers are not de- 
manding any certain grade but are willing 
to accept almost anything. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Resereened imp esac. 2020) 1 gs..094 2 os... 
Inch and a quarter........ 2.70 3.05 $2.70 
Three-quarter...2...5...... 2.70 3.0 2.70 
Nitin iin en corns sce 2.70 3.05 2.70 
Poot BRE ek SoA he aerate 2.70 3.05 ae 
Mine-strie eee ce rman oe 45 2.70 2.45 
Nut, pea and slack........ 2.20 2.45 2.20 
Coarse slack........ Pee, Re AS, 2.45 2.20 
CINCINNATI 


Less severe weather has prevailed, but 
the fuel situation otherwise is only slightly 
improved. Dealers have been able to dis- 
tribute small supplies to consumers, but 
manufacturers are without fuel. 


The extremely severe weather which pre- 
vailed for ten days in this section has given 
way to much milder temperatures, and this 
has served to reduce the distress resulting 
from the limited supply of coal available. 
So far the measures taken to secure a 
more expeditious movement of coal from 
the mines and its prompt distribution 
among consumers have had comparatively 
little effect. However, small supplies have 
been delivered to retail dealers, so that they 
have been able to distribute lots of one and 
two tons to domestic consumers in actual 
need of fuel for heating purposes. 

It is the large industrial consumers who 
are most nearly in distress just now, as 
there has been virtually no betterment of 
conditions as far as they are concerned, and 
the cessation of operations will be neces- 
sary, it is declared, unless the _ situation 
improves shortly. Many cases of large fac- 
tories, depending upon coal for their opera- 
tions, with a supply on hand for only a 
day or so, are reported. While Sunday 
and the Christmas holiday may possibly 
enable them to tide over the shortage, it is 
feared that this will also hold up produc- 
tion of coal and its movement, unless sug- 
gestions that miners keep working are ac- 
rok I And operators are not sanguine of 

is. 

LOUISVILLE 


Transportation facilities control market. 
Mis-read order affects southeastern Ken- 
tucky. Coal seized by fuel administrator 
commanded top price and disclosed many 
fakes among famine howlers. 


The car supply and transportation facili- 
ties have again been the dominating feature 
of this market. Movement of trains is bet- 
ter, the embargo at the Cincinnati gateway 
has been lifted but return of empties to the 
mines has not been at all what it was hoped 
emergency efforts of the fuel administrator 
would produce. A 50 per cent. supply and 
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half-time operations at the mines in west- 
ern and southeastern Kentucky have been 
the maximum, aceording to operators in 
both sections. Moderating weather is bring- 
ing relief, however, and better production 
and shipping are looked for. 

On recommendation of coal operators and 
dealers supplying them, numbers of indus- 
trial concerns in Kentucky suspended in 
whole or part for the holidays, so that the 
coal trade might be able to catch up with 
their requirements. With production and 
deliveries below the requirements for the 
week, operators have been undertaking to 
carry out the priority orders as to utilities, 
munitions and Government contract plants 
and domestic business. The latter has 
fallen off sharply with return of mild tem- 
peratures. Urgent representations made to 
the mine workers to abstain from holidays 
have hardly been necessary, in view of the 
fact that the workers have been on part 
time too long as it is. 

A mis-read order was taken by operators 
in southeastern Kentucky to demand that 
all coal produced should be supplied to the 
railroads. Most of them were up to their 
contracts with lines on which they were 
situated and found it necessary to go into 
the open railroad market and find railroad 
buyers for the coal they produced, during 
three days, until a complaint to Washington 
corrected the mistake. 

Coal men have been much edified during 
the week by the outcome of the action of 
the State Fuel Administrator in seizing 
eoal on track in Kentucky and diverting it 
to Kentucky points to relieve what was 
largely and urgently represented as utter 
famine. ‘This coal was generally a high- 
grade eastern Kentucky fuel and, at retail, 
commanded a price averaging around $6.80 
a ton. Hundreds of retail and industrial 
customers of dealers who bought this coal 
through the Fuel Administration and had 
it transported to numerous centers found 
that they were not “freezing to death” as 
fast as they had said they were and largely 
declined to. buy. Many dealers now have 
this coal on hand and many tried to cancel 


the contracts when it was too late. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Tense domestic situation relieved by 
milder weather, allowing some stock ac- 
cumulation. No change in the steam-mar- 


ket conditions, the demand being as strong 
as ever. Efforts being exerted to maintain 
normal outputs during holiday season. Car 
supply fair under existing traffic condi- 
tions. 

Every effort is being made by operators 
to hold coal production as near normal 
proportions as possible through the holi-~ 
day season and only Christmas day will be 
observed in the working schedule. The 
mines of all the larger companies worked 
last Sunday and will operate again next 
Sunday and New Year's day. While it is 
not expected to produce a normal week’s 
tonnage, mine workers are showing a dis- 
position to codperate more heartily in_re- 
lieving the coal shortage and a fair produc- 
tion is expected. Prominent negro speak- 
ers have been visiting the mining camps 
in an effort to stimulate the members of 
their race to a fuller and more patriotic 
sense of their duty, and good results in 
the shape of increased production from 20 
to 25 per cent. have been reported at mines 


of the Alabama Fuel and Iron Co. and at 
other camps where addresses have been 


made. 

Inquiries for domestic coal have not been 
so insistent the past week on account of the 
mild weather which has prevailed, but coal 
men report the demand strong at local 
yards and retailers throughout this terri- 
tory are exerting every effort to accumu- 
late stocks before another cold spell. How- 
ever, their endeavors. are not showing very 
fruitful results, as the regular weekly in- 
ventory submitted by the coal dealers _in 
Jefferson County showed a total of 3500 
tons in the yards, which is the smallest 
stock on hand at any time this winter. Only 
1500 tons was reported en route to such 
yards. 

The steam trade is not affected by 
weather conditions and remains in a stren- 
uous condition. Every ton possible is be- 
ing mined and moved on contracts and 


such spot business as the mines can ac- 
cept. . 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Car supplies improving only slightly. 
Holiday curtails production. Inquiry for 
contract coke does not result in business. 


Car supplies in the Connellsville region 
at the close of last week were better than 
at the opening, and this week opened with 
a fair supply, but there is no likelihood of 
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sufficient supplies to make up for the Tues- 
day holiday. Ovens were charged so as to 
have the holiday interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the drawing of coke, but it is 
improbable that there will be enough cars 
to receive the coke ready on Wednesday. 

Blast furnaces have been better supplied 
with coke the past few days as quite a 
tonnage that was tied up en route has been 
delivered and a few furnaces that were 
banked, early last week have resumed. 
Many furnaces were banked over Christmas, 
giving the men a holiday, while any coke 
thus saved will be sure to come in useful 
at no distant date. 

For the past few weeks Connellsville coke 
shipments have been running at the rate of 
about 300,000 tons a week, as a general 
average. It is estimated roughly that from 
50,000 to 75,000 tons a week more would 
be required to serve fully the blast furnaces 
depending on the region. 

Confidence is now expressed that the first 
half of the Carnegie Steel Co.’s byproduct 
plant at Clairton will be in service by Apr. 
1. This comprises 640 of the total 1280 
ovens, and the output of the section shoulda 
be 50,000 tons weekly. This would be alto- 
gether a relief to the railroads, as the coal 
is to be moved by water to the ovens, and 
the coke that has to be shipped will also 
move by water. 

There has been some inquiry for coke for 
the first half of the new year, but no busi- 
ness has resulted, operators having little as- 
surance that they will have coke to spare 
and being rather indisposed to sell at the 
fixed price. A curious feature of the situ- 
ation, and one not readily understood, is 
that when the Government price was fixed 
for coke, Sept. 24, it was generally stated 
in the trade that some operators had pre- 
viously sold for the first half or all of 1918 
while they had not put a corresponding 
tonnage under contract for the remainder 
of the present year. The inference was 
that there would be more free coke before 
Jan. 1 than thereafter, yet there has been 
practically none to be seen. The market is 
quotable at the set prices for beehive: Fur- 
nace, $6: 72-hr. selected foundry, $7; 
screened, over $7.30, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Dec. 15 at 285,347 tons, a 
decrease of 22,556 tons, and shipments at 
282,487 tons, a decrease of 27,642 tons. 
The week reported on is the week of the 
cold wave, and the figures reported repre- 
sent a larger movement than the trade esti- 
mated at the time. 


Birmingham—An unusually strong. in- 
quiry has been experienced in the Birming- 
ham coke market the past week, the re- 
quests for the product coming from points 
not heretofore heard from during this year’s 
stringent coke shortage. One inquiry was 
received from Port Huron, Mich., and others 
came from equally remote territory. How- 
ever, there has been no increase in produc- 
tion recently and little tonnage is available 
for the spot market. such being readily ab- 
sorbed in home territory. 3ox-car equip- 
ment continues scarce and deliveries on Pa- 
cific Coast business are much behind. As 
in the coal industry, every effort is being 
exerted to maintain maximum production 
during the holiday season. 

Buffalo—The situation is 
though some of the consumers are noting 
that they are paying on contract a good 
margin over the regulation prices of $7 and 
$6 for foundry and furnace at the ovens, 
for the assurance of a supply. What is to 
be done when the contracts run out has not 
been discovered. How the furnaces have 
been kept running at all is quite as hard to 
understand. So far there is no report of 
shutdowns, all the furnaces in Buffalo. 
North Tonawanda and Port Colborne, all 
of which belong to Buffalo, being active. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Cars and motive power still the para- 


mount issue in the supplying of fuel. 

The past week has been a strenuous one 
for the coal producer and sales offices as 
well as the railroad companies. 

Shipments originating in the Illinois field 
that have ordinarily taken from 5 to 10 
days to get to destination, have taken from 
two to three weeks. In some instances 
coal moving only a short distance on local 
lines has been delayed badly, due to the con- 
gested condition of the railroads. The Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois, a heavy purveyor 
of coal, has placed at the mines only a few 
empty coal cars in the last ten days, in 
the meantime diverting all its power pos- 
sible to the moving of loads that accumu- 
lated prior to the storm, two weeks ago. 
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Both operators and miners are in excel- 
lent shape to produce and load maximum 
tonnage, and are anxious to cooperate in 
the fullest possible measure with the Fuel 
Administration in attaining the desired re- 
sults. They are badly handicapped, how- 
ever, for the need of more efficient service 
by the railroads. 

The settlement of labor difficulties in the 
Southwest has put the operators in that 
field in excellent position to fully satisfy 
the demands made on them for coal. In 
all the domestie fields the car shortage has 
been the keynote of the trouble experienced, 
which has materially affected both the oper- 
ators and dealers. Mr. Lampkin, of the 
Federal Fuel Board, it is claimed, is well 
pleased with the manner in which the recent 
heavy demands have been met on the part 
of the dealers. He states that little trouble 
has been reported with the exception of 
short-weight complaints, all of which are 
promptly checked and remedied in the 
quickest possible manner. Almost all such 
reports are found to be groundless, and 
the few dealers that are guilty are from 
the irresponsible class without a reputa, 
tion. 

The Zeigler, North Purity 
mines, in Franklin County, Illinois, are 
still closed. The first two recently had 
underground explosions, and at the latter, 
the top works were partially consumed by 
fire, thereby reducing the production of this 
county to a point lower than at any pre-~ 
vious time for months. Press reports from 
St. Louis state there have been arrested 150 
German spies, in this section of the state, 
but no definite information is obtainable 
regarding the story. Nevertheless there has 
been some suspicion that considerable of the 
trouble was originated by the enemy. 


and Benton 


CHICAGO 


The supply is far below the demand, with 
the trade willing to accept quantity and 
disregard quality, 

In order to better understand the con-~ 
dition that now exists in Chicago, it is 
well to recall that early in the present year, 
the large steam users, because of high 
prices, purchased several large producing 
mines that heretofore served the domestic 
trade. Since that time these mines have 
served public utilities, withdrawing consid- 
erable tonnage from the commercial trade 
that had formerly found its way into the 
Chicago market. The natural result is that 
the industrial plants are getting more coal 
than the dealers. Again the war has caused 
to be developed large industries that are 
heavy coal users, and what was previously 
a market for a large tonnage of Western 
and Eastern coal has been deprived of a 
certain amount because of the various 
changes that have resulted. 

In order to give the retailer 
with which to meet the urgent demands, 
State Fuel Administrator Williams com- 
mandeered: a supply from the Common- 
wealth-EFdison Co. and will, if necessary, 
carry out a similar policy with other in- 
dustries if the oecasion demands it. There 
has been no change with the Eastern coal 
situation—very little coal reaching this 
market from the East. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


All grades of anthracite advanced 25e, 
per ton. Close of the Lake season finds 
Milwaukee fairly well supplied with coal, 


Milwaukee coal dealers received a wel- 
come holiday missive from the Federal coal 
administrator permitting them to add 25c. 
per ton to all grades of anthracite sold on 
and after Dee. 1. Consumers who paid cash 
interim 


some coal 





COAL AGE 


the advance, but all charges on the pooxs 
will be increased to conform to the new 
rates. Egg size now sells at $9.35, stove 
at $9.60, chestnut at $9.70, buckwheat at 
$7.80 and anthracite dust at $4.40. None 
of the other varieties of coal are affected 
by the order. 

The last Lake cargo of the season is in 
port and Milwaukee’s future coal supply 
will depend upon rail conditions. Accord- 
ing to the record of the Chamber of Com- 
merce the receipts by Lake were as fol- 
lows: 





1917, 1916, 
Tons Tons 
Hard coal 22 eee 5. 927,266 867,365 
Softicoal. Mae eee. 3,014,317 3,700,746 
Dotal...7, 35) se Saeees 3,941,583 4,568,111 
Decrease from 1916, 626,528 tons. 
Receipts by rail and carferry will un- 


doubtedly be considerably larger than last 
year. 

According to W. N. Fitzgerald, State Fuel 
Administrator, the supply of anthracite on 
Milwaukee docks will be exhausted before 
February. He figures that the! early clos- 
ing of the Straits of Mackinac prevented 
100,000 tons of coal from reaching Wiscon- 
sin. While the situation in regard to an- 
thracite is about the same as in former 
years when rail receipts bridged the gap 
till spring arrived, railway congestion 
makes this solution problematical this year. 
As far as manufacturers are concerned, Mr. 
Fitzgerald apprehends no serious difficulty. 


ST. LOUIS, 


Easier conditions prevail with mild 
weather, Terminal congestion has been 
eased and trunk lines are opening up. Car 
shortage still continues and mines working 
about half time. No Eastern coals, and 
situation is one that does not beget optim- 
ism for the future. 

A much easier condition exists as the 
result of mild weather, and the loosening up 
of transportation. The crisis in the local 
situation was reached on Dec. 14 to 17, 
and there has been a general easing up in 
conditions since that time, although the 
situation is one now that would cause con- 
siderable anxiety if there should be severe 
weather. 

One of the principal causes of the trouble 
was the fact that the Terminal Railway, 
with about 150 locomotives, only keeps two 
days’ supply of coal ahead, and when the 
roads are tied up the Terminal is obliged 
to confiscate coal right and left. This, it 
seems, was one of the principal reasons for 
the local shortage, inasmuch as the Ter- 
minal supplies are about 40 to 50 cars a 
day. 
Fuel Administrator Crossley for Missouri 
issued an order that no more coal could be 
confiscated without permission first from 
the Fuel Committee, even by railroads, and 
if they needed coal that the Fuel Committee 
would direct them where to get it and what 
to confiscate. 

The situation at East St. Louis was 
bad until the War Board took a hand in ts 
and the Fuel Administrator put a_ traffic 
manager on the job to see that the storage 
yards were cleaned out and the coal brought 
over. The result was that over 300 cars of 
domestie coal were placed for unloading on 
the tracks in St. Louis. 

The normal requirements here at this sea- 
son of the year are about 150 cars a day. 
The domestic supply on all coal is sufficient 
for the time being, but there is no coal in 
storage, and January is the big month for 
domestic orders. 

The steam situation not 


has improved. 





during the will naturally escape The only thing that prevented St. Louis 

Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 

and and and Salle, Bureau 

Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will 

Steamdumpiey. ee eee $2.65@2. 80 $2.65@2.80 $3. 00@3.15 $2.65@2 80 $2.65@2.85 $3.35@3.50 

Domestic lump.......... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3 00@3.15 2.65@2.80 2 652.80 3.35@3.50 

Egg or furnace ---++. 2,65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3 00@3.15 2 65@2.80 2.652 80 3.35@3.50 

Small egg or nut........ 2.65@2.80 2 65@2.80 3.00@3.15 2 65@2 80 2.65@2 80 3.35@3.50 

Stove dy soren: oe. SAE 2.65 2.80 2.65@2.80 3 003 15 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.35@3.50 

Chestnuts ee shee ee 2.65@2.80 2.65@2 80 3.00@3.15 2.65@2.80 2.65@2 80 3.35@3.50 
Pegs oe eee 25651280" 2/65@ 2980 |: hace 2.65@2. 80 : 

Washed egg............. 2.65@2 80 oe ae 2.65@2.80 3.35@3.50 

Washed stove........... 2.65@2.80 SERENE i. Stee Ay 2.65@2.80 3.35@3.50 

Washediniter ca. ee 2.65(@2. 80 : 5 wind ee SAGE ne bee 2.65@2.80 3.35@3. 50 

Mine-run 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.75@2.90 2.40@2.55. 2 40@2.55 3.35@3 50 

Screenings. teceers.-. 2 15@2 30 2.15@2 30 2 50m2 65 2.15@2.30 2.15@2 30 2.85@3 00 

Washed slack........ 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2. 50@2.65 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2 85@3_00 

Smokeless—— 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and West Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Dom. lump.. $2.65@2.80 $2 65@2 80 $3. 1003 25 $2 60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 


Steam lump. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3 10@3 25 


Egg....... . 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3.10@3.25 
Small egg or 

nut....... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 3 10@3.25 
Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@255 2. 853.00 
Screenings... 2,15@2.30 2 15@2 30 2 60@2.75 


2 60@2.75 2.60@2.75 eae 20 2.85@3.00 


2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.26 2.85@3.00 
2.60@2.75 2.60@2.75 3.05@3.20 2.85@3.00 
2.45@2.60 2.45@2.60 2.70@2 85 2.60@2.75 
2.10@2.25 2 10@2.25 255@2 70 2.35@2 50 
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from going lightless was the fact that the 
Union Electric had 5000 tons of coal in 
storage in North St. Louis. 

The United Railways Co. was getting 
low on its supplies. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the power that usually sup-~ 
plies most of the light in St. Louis comes 
from Keokuk and when there is low water 
and ice in the river Keokuk is out of com- 
mission. 

Both of these companies are still short 
of coal, and are unable to get any supply 
ahead to speak of. Large manufacturing 
plants are in much the same position. They 
are running at the present time after a 
few days’ suspension, but are unable to 
get any coal ahead, and this makes the 
situation look serious for January. 

In the Carterville field the car supply 
has been better this week than was ex- 
pected, but the bulk of the business as usuas 
has been going to railroads and equipment 
for railroad coal seems to be getting the 
preference. : 

The Missouri Pacific and the local roads 
have not as much storage coal ahead as 
conditions would warrant and they are try- 
ing to accumulate some. 

Working conditions in the Carterville field 
have been good, but there is still a short- 
age of water for boilers and there continues 
to be all kinds of minor accidents and fa- 
talities that keep down the tonnage. 

In the DuQuoin field conditions are some- 
what similar, and the mines in both of these 
fields are getting in between 50 and 60% 
working time. 

The Mt. Olive field seems to be hard hit 
at the present time for equipment. Its 
mines have been idle more frequently than 
for several weeks past, and such coal as is 
produced is loaded on railroad business. 

In the Standard field the congestion still 
continues on some roads and there are dis- 
putes between the trunk lines as to division 
of rates that have caused embargoes and 
restrictions that have retarded the 
movement of coal and the return of empties. 

The L. & N. Railroad received instruc- 
tions from Washington the past week to ac- 
cept billing to points in St. Louis without 
prepayment of freight. The B. & O. Rail- 
a also had to back down on the same 
point. 

Several mines in the Standard field are 
idle on account of no water and others 
have been idle two or three days, because 
the Illinois Central was unable to pull the 
loads. 

Conditions in a general way are not good. 
The miners want work and can’t get it, and 
this is causing some unrest among them. 
They take this out on the operator by refus- 
ing to work when there are cars available if 
there is any excuse at all. 

Conditions in the terminals of St. Louis 
have improved considerably, and the Wa- 
bash is getting in better shape but is not 
handling its shipments promptly. 

The Local Fuel Committee advanced the 
price of coal, effective Dec. 17, 25¢e. a.ton 
to take care of the additional hauling 
charges. Since that time there has been 
a price set on basket and less than load 


lots as follows: 
In lots of 1 ton: Standard, $5.25; Mt. 


Olive, $5.50; DuQuoin, $5.75; Carterville, 
$6, and Big Muddy, $6.50. 

In lots’ ‘of % ton: Standard, $6; Mt. 
Olive, $6.25; DuQuoin, $6.50; Carterville, 
$6.75, and Big Muddy, $7. 

In_lots of } ton: Standard, $7; Mt. Olive, 
$7.25; DuQuoin, $7.50; Carterville, $7.75, 
and Big Muddy, $8. 

In lots of less than 4 ton: Standard, 


$7.50; Mt. Olive, $7.50: DuQuoin, $8; Car- 
terville, $8, and Big Muddy, $8.50, the maxi- 
mum price rate, delivered on premises. 

On basket coal retailed by the basket 
load, prices are set on a bushel of 80 lb. at 
30c. on the bushel for Standard. and Mt. 
Olive, and 32c. for Carterville and DuQuoin 
delivered on premises. 


The prevailing market price here is, per 
net ton, f.o.b. mine: 
Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2. 65@ 2.80 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2!65@2. 80 
No. 2, nutsyg. 92.'65@2; 80) 4 
No.)3 muti, (2.1657@2980)) ce ee 
NO. 4 nut. 2:65@) 2580) eee ee 
Now nutl'! 25 15@25305 | oss) ee 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 
2-int. LUM oye he an | hoe ee 2.65@2.80 
3-in. lump... —. bse 2,,03(0-2280 9 eee 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2 65@ 2.80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2 0@ 2.55 
Washed: 
Noni) ee eh $205@2:180. $2865 2180 ee eee 
Now 2:tg- ote eee 1092. 8024052, BO 
No-3 gee cosy 2,652, 802165248 0a ee 
NO. 4:2 on, 2:09@)2.,80e24.65()2 150 ee 
IN'O.p5 aees certs 2. .15(@ 2/530) 2.1 5@)2-630 ee 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
874c.; other fields, 722c. 
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BARSTEEL 


Combination 
Storage-Battery-Trolley 
Locomotive 


The Mine Locomotive here illustrated is a 
Combination Storage-Battery-Trolley Locomot- 
ive. 

The Storage Battery feature increases its 
radius of action, so that it can go any place ina 
mine that a track can be laid—independent of 
roof conditions. 

A further advantage is that the batteries may 
be recharged from the trolley during part of its 
operation. 

This Combination Locomotive has also the 
well-known BARSTEEL frame. This frame 
far exceeds the enclosed plate type in strength; 
and the open construction makes inspection, 
oiling and cleaning an easy matter. 

All these ae eA peat to make this 
Locomotive the most practical and the most re- 
liable on the market today for conditions re- HTT TTT 
quiring a locomotive with extended radius of _ 
action. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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America Divided 


In this time of unprecedented national peril and world peril, do you want 
America to be one nation, strong with the strength of unity? Or do 
you want America split with perhaps half a dozen sections, 
weak with the ills and evils of sectionalism? 


THIS LAST IS NO DANGER BORN OF 
hysterical dream. America has been committed by 
act of Congress to a course leading toward such a 
disastrous result, and this split in national life will 
begin July 1, 1918—unless the present law be 
altered. 


Here is the situation: 


MOoDERN_NATIONS ARE BOUND TO- 
gether not so much by the machinery of govern- 
ment as by Ideas. Fundamental ideas held in 
common by all, fully exchanged so that distantly 
placed people may understand and sympathize 
with each other—these are what bring a nation 
together and what hold it together. 


THE GREATEST INSTRUMENT AND 
medium for the constant dissemination of these big 
nation-binding ideas is the press—particularly the 
weekly and monthly periodicals. ‘These periodicals 
have not local or sectional bias; they go to all parts 
of America, and serve all parts alike; their great 
service is in helping bring all parts close together 
into one through a common understanding. 


THESE NATION-BINDING PERIODICALS 
are confronted with certain injury and destruction 
—which means loss to you personally, and loss to 
your country. Postal le gislation was introduced in 
the present Revenue Bill, and is now law, which 
divides the country up into ‘‘zones’”’ and increases 
the average carrying charge upon magazines and 
periodicals about 300 per cent—as much as 900 per 
cent for the more rem ote sections of the country. 
This increase varies from 50 to 900 per cent. 


THIS TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN RATES 
is not necessary for the business solvency of the 
Post Office Department. Last year the Post 
Office Department earned a surplus of nearly 
$10,000,000. 


THIS MEASURE IS A TAX-GATHERING 
contrivance. Jt is a tax upon ideas—upon that 
spreading of ideas which hold us together and 
inspires us as a nation. The Post Office was never 
designed as a tax-gathering contrivance; it was 
basically designed to give service to the people— 
to all the people at the same rate. ‘The Post Office 
should not be perverted from its noble purpose. 


AND ANY SUCH METHOD OF TAXATION 
is not necessary in order to tax the publishers’ 
profits. The publishers are not trying to evade 
taxation. They will gladly accept any rate of tax 
upon their profits that may be levied. Most of 
them have gone on record as being willing to turn 
over to the Government their entire net profits for 
the period of the war. 


This measure, through its ‘zone’ system will 
have the following disastrous consequences 


1. It will destroy a large part of the periodicals 
of the country. You will lose the magazines that 
have kept you informed on your country’s problems, 
that have helped you in your work. Your children 
will lose the clean publications that have entertained 
and help educate them. And eventually such magazines 
as do survive will have to pass their unnecessary increase 
in cost on to you in case you live at a distance from any 
publishing center. It amounts to this: You are fined 
because your occupation or your preference prevents 
your living in New York. és 


2. Infinitely more serious, this ‘‘zone’’ system will 
result in dividing the country into sections, each 
developing its sectional ideas. The nation will be 
split into an East, a Middle West, a Pacific Coast, 
a South, a Southwest. And this. split will be made 
in the world’s greatest crisis, when we should be striv- 
ing for union rather than disunion—when North should 
be bound to South and East bound to West by the con- 
stant flow of ideas—National Ideas. 


This is the time of all times when America must 
be a united America—one nation strong with the 
strength of unity. 


Let your influence be used to that end. 





Write your Congressman and demand the repeal of the iniquitous postal amendment 
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Eight-foot double inlet exhaust fan installed at the Union 
Pacific Coal Co., No. 4 Mine, Reliance, Wyo. The normal 
capacity is 130,000 cu.ft., Z-in. water gauge at 175 R.P.M. The 
general arrangement is for drive from an electric motor and 
Ene casing is fitted with steel side drifts connecting to the mine 
slope. 


Sixteen-foot double inlet blowing reversible fan installed at the 
Saline County Coal Co., Harrisburg, Ill. The capacity is 
350,000 cu.ft., at 4-in. water gauge at 125 R.P.M. The fan is 
arranged for direct connection to a steam engine and is fitted 
with steel hood extending over air shaft. 


8x3x6-ft. Double Inlet Reversible Fan at the Essen Mine, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. The efficiency of this fan, as compared with the 
ordinary fan, shows a saving of 36 H.P. The Fan runs con- 
tinuously 24 hours a day. Figuring the 36 H.P. at 1 cent per 
Kilowatt hour, this installation shows a saving of $2352.00 in 
the yearly operating expense. 
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AVE 


10 to 30% 
In Power Bills 


by displacing your old type 
fans with 


JEFFREY STEPPED 
MULTI-BLADED MINE 
FANS 


It is the high cost of power and not the cost of 
fan that makes Mine Ventilation expensive. 
Tests have shown that the cost of power for 
the Ventilation of many mines exceeds the 
total cost of power for all other machinery 
about the mine, due to the fact that many 
operators are using old-style fans. 


The Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Fan is 
built on the principle of receiving and accelera- 
ting the air without shock, the ideal condition 
for the operation of any Centrifugal Fan. 





“One operator who displaced his six 18 x 7-ft. 
Fans of a well-known make with six 9 x 4-ft. 
Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Type saved on 
an average $2000.00 per year on each fan— 
or a total saving of $12,000.00 in his yearly 
operating expense.” 


More than 1000 installations prove our claims 
regarding the Stepped Multi-Bladed Fans. 
Now is the time to purchase a new fan for 
early Spring installation. Jeffrey Engineers 
will gladly assist you in solving your ventilat- 
ing requirements without expense or obliga- 
tions. 


Write for our latest Bulletin 
on Mine Ventilation, No. 229-B. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


912 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Branches: 


New York Pittsburgh Dallas 
Boston Charleston, W. Va. Milwaukee 
Philadelphia Chicago Denver 
Cleveland St. Louis Seattle 
Scranton Birmingham Montreal 





er 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


| TAIRMONI 


Steel Ties 


Tell Their Story on 
Your Balance Sheet 


‘ —in the saving in the cost of nuts, bolts, and 
other movable parts that are continually be- 
coming unserviceable and getting lost. 


A wedge roughed out of any scrap lumber 
around the job holds the rail securely when 
Fairmont Ties are used. 


—1in time saved in erecting track. A miner pre- 
fers to lay his own track with Fairmont Ties, 
rather than wait for a regular track layer— 
an axe, a hammer or a piece of slate is all he 
needs. 

—in time saved in making jumper rail adjust- 
ments. The Fairmont Tie permits the easiest 
and fastest jumper rail adjustment known to 


a 








miners. 

—in tie replacement costs. Fairmont Steel Ties 4 

will outlast several wood ties and will last SS ras Hie 
7 id > ‘3 


for years in the strongest sulphur water. 


It’s the Simplest, Strongest and Most Durable 
Tie for Coal Mining and Industrial Work. 


Write for Bulletin 11 and Prices. 


Faimont Miunine 


MiacHinery Company 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Sales Offices:—Huntington Supply & Equipment Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Webster & Company, Knoxville, Tenn. Sterling Hardware Co., Hazard, Ky. 
O. H. Davidson Equipment Co., Denver, Colo. Keiser-Geismer Engineer- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala. S. M. Casterline, Starrett Place, Crafton, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh) 
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Microphoto "of Ball Fracture 





Keepiné¢ the balls 
up to the fixed 
standards for 
strength and 
structure. 









Insuring 
the 
inttoce: : Out of every lot of balls several are subjected to 
Quality the tests, pictured above, for physical character- 
of Every istics. * ay Ay | 
Hess-Bright Crushing strength is determined by recording the pressure 


required to break the ball. This ultimate loading is, of 
course, many times in excess of that which the ball might 
have to withstand in the bearing. Should any of the balls 
tested fall to show this high factor of safety, however, the 
entire series of balls is rejected. 























Ball Bearing 


As an additional check, the cross-section of each ball, as 
broken, is studied under a microscope. A typical Hess-Bright 
ball is shown in the microphoto. The smoothness of texture 
and denseness of grain, uniform throughout the entire cross- 
section, demonstrates that the balls are properly hardened— 
not only on the surface but right through to the very core. 


Thus there is maintained in the balls a strength that is far 
superior to any load they may be called upon to carry—a 
lasting strength and toughness based on the dense, solid 
texture of the steel, even down to the center of the ball. 


It is by the strict adherence to such high physical standards 
that the remarkable endurance has been built into every 
Hess-Bright Ball Bearing. 


Hess-Bright’s Conrad Patents are thoroughly adjudicated. 


: 
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Doing More Work 
with Less Men 


Ger-@ 


Concreting a mine stopping is a tedious task. 
But a permanent ‘‘Gunite’’ barrier can be 
erected in a short day’s work by Cement- 
Gun. Or gob stoppings, which are far from 
air-tight or gas-tight, may be bonded into 
an impermeable mass with ‘‘Gunite.’’ 


A slacking roof, which would call for heavy 
timbering and lagging, is made safe by a 
coat of ‘‘Gunite.”’ 





Mine timbers are fireproofed, exposed steel is ren 
protected, steel stacks are lined, fan houses, 
pump and shaft houses are covered with a 
water-tight, fireproof covering of ‘‘Gunite.”’ 










The Cement-Gun enables a few men to do a 
big day’s work. 


ee en ee ee 
ee 





Write for the latest Book of Uses. 


Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 


Allentown, Pa. 


New York Office, 30 Church Street 
John A. Traylor, Newhouse Bld¢g., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
Taylor Engineering Co., 538 Central Bld¢., 
Seattle, Washington 
E. R. Ayres, 1414 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Taylor Engineering Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
J. R. Traylor, 2730 Harrison St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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(i) EPORTS from many users of 
Vulcan Hoists show conclusive- 

ly that whether steam or electric 

driven, they have demonstrated 

their ability to cope successfully 

with every emergency, however un- 


(hy usual. 


These users have learned to depend with full 
confidence on their Vulcan machines. 


The name VULCAN means everything to 
the buyer of a hoist. It means forty years 
of experience; forty years of success and ap- 
preciation on the part of hoist purchasers 
and users. It means your absolute protection. 


S 


- VULCAN IRON WORKS 
1730 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

New York Chicago 
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“Protected” 


“Protected”’ because the strands are covered by a sleeve 
which is the excess copper forced from the dies during 
the process of welding the terminal and strands together. 
This means that the strands will not break off at their 
emergence from the terminal as a result of vibration. 








Pin Driven Type ‘Protected’? Bond 


Furthermore, in Protected Rail Bonds you get terminals 
of soft dense copper which will not crack under compression 
and a great number of flexible strands of pure lake copper. 


Over nine millions now in use. 
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Showing Their Great Number of 


Flexible Strands 


Vol. 12, No. 26 
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Rail Bonds — 





Write for quotations. Showing the Protection ieee Strands by the ‘Shot-Ove: 


\ 


ELectrric SERVICE SUPPLIES Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
17th and Cambria Streets 


BUCAULEUUAUOACNAAUOVCAAOOECUO EEUU EEE EEE 


Railway Material and Mining Electrical Supplies 


NEW YORK 
50 Church Street 


CHICAGO 
Monadnock Building 


i 
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Clean Sharp Tools Lead to 


Bigger Coal Production 





Little Giant Combination pick point 


Little Giant pick point dies. 


wal ws Ys 


Right Center teh 
PICK POINTS “S. Chisel Point 


For Forging Pick Points 
For Forging Chisel Points 
The Hardy with Eight 
! ‘ Cutting 
si BN nF. Edges 
Cutting Off Sections 
or 
Chasel Point Bits 






and chisel bit dies. 


MAYER BROTHERS COMPANY 


102 Rock St., Mankato, Minn., U. S. A. 


There can be no doubt as to that. 


You can’t expect to have them in your mine if you persist in using the 


old hammer and anvil method of sharpening. 


Even the most highly skilled blacksmith gets tired as the day goes by 
and both the quality and quantity of his work is bound to take a drop. 
The right way to keep your men supplied with correctly sharpened bits 


and picks at the least cost to you is to install the 


LITTLE GIANT 


Power Hammer 
Motor or Belt Driven 


It insures uniformity in its product and 
does the work of seven men in forging 
and sharpening all kinds of coal mining 
tools. 


\ 


A real necessity for the modern mine. ; 
Built simple and extra strong. An >>| 
ordinary man can operate it and pro- Soe TERE, 
duce better work than an expert black- 
smith can do by hand. 





High Grade 
Tempered Tool 
} ‘Steel Dies 









The best proof we can offer is to let you 
try a “Little Giant” at your mine for 
30 days free. You can buy it from 
your jobbers or obtain it from us 
direct. We can ship from stock. Write. 






Foot Treadle 
1Heel Resting * 
on Floor 



















Crank Plate, 










s 


‘ a 










Friction Pulley 


Adjustable Boxes 


Adjustable Ram 
Guide Fitting 





Treadle Relief 
Spring on 
Other Side 












Main Frame } 
=~ One Solid } 
| = Casting’ =f 
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For GREATER 
PRODUCTION 


Do as progressive miners everywhere are doing—use the Storage 
Battery Locomotive and get the advantage of its economy, efficiency 
and safety. 





You will find, as many users have found, that these haulage units in- 
crease production, reduce costs and simplify labor problems. 


Assure yourself of steady and reliable service of your locomotive 
at lowest maintenance cost and with greatest output by using 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES 








You can get Edison Batteries for The reason for the superiority of Edison 
any make of Storage Battery Loco- Batteries is not far to seek. 
motive. 


Edison Batteries are made of iron and steel 
and have nickel and iron oxides as active ele- 
ments. 

They are the only Storage Batteries that have 
any tron or Steel in their construction or elements. 


In any make of locomotive the 
Edison Batteries will stand up, day 
in and day out, year after year. They 
‘seem to thrive in the hardest kind of The alkaline electrolyte or solution is a 
mine work. preservative of the iron and steel members. 


There are many other features that make 
Edison Batteries superior for this work. Let 
us tell you more about them. 


Ask for Bulletin 608-E. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE; ORANGE, N. J. 






Distributors in 


New York Boston Chicago Edison. 


Detroit San Francisco Seattle A PRODUCT OF 
Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 
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Grease Headquarters 
Why Risk Valuable Wheels 
Cents in the Right Grease—Saves 
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Catalogue 25-D, 160 pages, cars, trucks, wheels, sheaves, etc. 
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for Mine Wheels , 


By Experimenting? 
$ in Wheels 










GREASE PACKING f& 


SQUARE LOCKING BOLT 


Cross-Section of Whitney Wonder Roller Bearing Wheel 
Made by Sanford-Day [ron Works 





We Know Grease 


To grease a roller bearing mine wheel for one year should not cost over 10c to 20c. But the 
wheel! itself is worth many dollars. Why risk a valuable wheel for a few cents possible 
saving in grease? ES Pa 


Why experiment on your mine wheel grease at all? Can you afford to? Think and you will 
see that is foolish to take the chance. Even if you can buy a grease for a little less money 
per lb., doubtless it wouldn’t last as long, so your risk of ruining the wheels is taken for 
nothing. 


From years of direct experience we know exactly the kind of grease your mine wheels 
need. We have packed every Whitney Roller Bearing wheel with ‘‘Star’’ Grease that we 
have shipped in the past nine years. “‘Star’’ Grease has preserved and protected them. We 
guarantee our wheels when packed with ‘‘Star’” Grease and we know that we take no 
chances on the guarantee. 





Now “‘Star’’ Roller Bearing Grease is put up according to our instructions especially for 
mine car wheels and for no other purpose. It has our practical experience at its 
back. It does not harden in 50 degrees below zero of Saskatchewan, Canada, or get soft 
in summer. When it is used up it leaves no sediment between the rollers. 


We repeat—‘‘Buy Your Grease From Headquarters”’ of Grease for Mine Wheels. 


NET PRICES TODAY 


S. & D. “Star’’ Thick Grease—for Roller Bearing wheels—in bbls. 95c per lb. 
S. & D. ‘“‘Star’’ Semi Fluid Grease—for solid bearing wheels—in bbls. 9%. per Ib. 
Either kind in half barrels 105c per lb. 


A GREASE GUN 


Would you like to see a picture of a grease gun that holds 40 lbs., of grease, which will 
grease a wheel in one turn of the hand wheel and which can be recharged without tak- 
@® ing apart? Ask for gun Fig. 45-C. 


SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS 


Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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> as works housed in the structures shown here, the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
8 sueus: possesses unquestioned leadership in its field. 


Oirrose toi the vast facilities of the nine great 


With plants of unequalled size, modern equipment, 
highly efficient operation and skilled employes standing 
behind its products, the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation occupies a dominating position with 
respect to capacity for serving the requirements of 
America’s industries. 


AIR COMPRESSORS CONDENSERS 
OIL AND GAS ENGINES PUMPS 
MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 Broadway, New York 
Worthington Works, Harrison, N. J. Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. 
Blake-Knowles Works, E. Camb., Mass. Laidlaw Works, Elmwood Place, O. 
Power & Mining Mchy Wks., Cudahy, Wis. Snow-Holly Works, Buffalo,.N. Y. 


Ingeco Works, Cudahy, Wis. Jeanesville Works, Hazleton, Pa. 
Prescott Works, Cudahy, Wis. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. 
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The C. Reiss Coal Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, began using Manierre 
Loaders in 1914 and now 
operates 10 of our ma- 
chines 


Four Semet-Solvey Coke 
concerns, in Syracuse, 
Detroit, Kentucky, and 
Milwaukee, operate 14 
Manierre Loaders. 


It is the only loader used 
in loading Coke. There is 
no rival. It handles it 
gently and successfully. 


In 25 plants from which 
we have had repeat orders 
—90 Manierre Loaders are 
in operation. 


The Manierre Box-Car 
Loader ‘<Does the job.’’ 





























STEEL APRON LOADER. 


ANIERRE 


00 ENGINEERING & 00 
00 MACHINERY €o. 00 


ILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by 


The Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ilinois; Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.; Pittsburgh, Penn.; Wilkes 
Barre, Penn.; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 





Washington; The Colliery Engineering Co., 
Seattle, Washington; Lindrooth, Shubart & 
Co., Denver, Colo.; The International En- 
gineering & Trading Co., Petrograd, Russia. 
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A WARNING 
To Users of Wire Rope 


Mr. H. M. Sigafoos, General Manager of the Hazard Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of wire rope, in a speech before the National 
Safety Council, September 12th, 1917, sounded the following warning 
in: 


December 1, 1917 COAL AGE Page 931 


“T believe that all users of wire rope appreciate the 
value of protecting the rope from mine and other 
injurious waters which corrode and take into solution 
the steel of the rope, but it might be well to state 
that the most dangerous element is often neglected. 
In mine water the sulphur has been taken into 
solution, resulting in the formation of sulphuric acid; 
and when this acid attacks the steel there is liberated 
hydrogen, which causes a great deal of trouble. In 
order to keep corrosion at a minimum it is absolutely 
necessary to cover the rope, or at least fill the 
interstices of the rope, with some sort of protective 
preparation. A mineral compound of the right 
consistency has been found to be the proper material 
to use for this purpose.” 


We only care to add to this that TEXACO CRATER COMPOUND, the great wire 
rope lubricant, is a mineral compound of the right consistency. It fulfills all of 
these requirements. It is impervious to acid, alkali or fresh water, prevents rust 
and corrosion. It penetrates to the inner strands of the rope, covers every strand— 
inside and outside, reduces internal and external friction, lengthens the life of 
the rope. 


_In a booklet called ‘‘Wire Rope Lubrication,”’ you will find 48 illustrated pages of 
concentrated, important matter on the preservation and care of wire rope. It is 
yours for the asking. Tear off that coupon. If you’re the man who is responsible 
for the upkeep of wire rope, fill it out. Otherwise, do your Company a good turn 


and fill out the name of the man who is. SEND IT IN. ro 
es 
¢ 
e a 
Clip the Coupon—— eee 

ese x 
pe store. 
There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose. wend aie < 

oo os > : 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY Se ae 





: ¢ eo) boar » 
Dept. C. A., 17 Battery Place, New York City Retoie ade 3% ee 
¢ oY -o* 
HOUSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK io on™ gh “ "! a - 
P ae sing 9 ; 
Offices in Principal Cities ats ve gs eee wv 
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Use “STAMINA” STEEL 


for Bits, Chisels, Crow Bars and other tools of this nature. 








It is called “Stamina’”’ because it stands up under the punishment workmen give such tools. ‘“‘Stamina’’ is rolled 
from high-grade steel in these shapes: 


ROUNDS FLATS STEEL RAILS 
SQUARES DIAMONDS SMALL ANGLES, Etc. 


Let your next order be for “Stamina” and prove our claims. Ship- 
ments will be made promptly from stocks on hand. Write. 


WITHEROW STEEL COMPANY Rolling Mills and 


Offices: 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 





we 
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Che PNEUMATIC 


For Conservation 
ON VANE UMP 
R Ne of MEN 


Machinery Can Be Bought—It’s a matter of price and delivery. 





But the Man-Market—That’s not so simple. And it’s getting worse. 


The Pneumatic Rotary Dump 
will enable you to utilize elsewhere 
some of those husky fellows who 
now perform the numerous oper- 
ations of handling your mine cars 
and dumping your coal. 


Let us tell you how. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


iNew York McCormick Building Knoxville 
208 Architects Chi 1210 Holston Bank 
Building 1cago (14) Building 


Pittsburgh—Union Bank Building 2-Car Rotary Dump at a Shaft Bottom 
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They Need Miners 










This space donated by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 





Over There 


NE: of General Pershing’s most 
immediate and pressing re- 
quirements is an additional 
regiment of miners. 


This regiment will be known 
as the 27th Engineers. 


Volunteers between the ages of 18 and 
41 are being accepted. 


Some of them are already drilling at Camp 
Meade, Maryland, for the regiment must be 
trained to fight as well as to mine. 


Five more companies are needed. 


Managers, superintendents and foremen will do 
the government and themselves a very real serv- 
ice by advising such of their men as are planning 
to enlist to select this regiment. 


Enlistments can be made at any recruiting station. 


If there is none close by, write for further infor- 
mation and application blanks. 


Experienced miners, both hand and machine 
drillers, muckers, trammers, timbermen, track 
layers, pumpmen, hoistmen, blacksmiths, tool 
sharpeners, electricians, machinists, carpenters, 
surveyors, timekeepers, cooks, shift bosses, mine 
foremen, and topmen are most needed. 


O. B. PERRY, Major 


Corps of Engineers, U.S.R. 
War Department, 
Washington 
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750-H.P. Hoist, No. 5-Shaft, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 


Mine hoists driven by G-E motors are oper- 
ated at low costs because, first, boilers are 
eliminated saving cost of their attendance; 
second, vibration on rope is decreased—increas- 
ing its life and that of the head gear, etc., finally 
because no power is used during idle moments 
though ample power is always available when 
needed. 


In 1912 South African engineers selected G-E 
equipment or the. largest hoist in the world. 
This 4000 h.p. hoist has carried momentary 
loads of 11,000 h.p. on test. 


Our engineers will study your hoist problem on request with a view to suggesting electrical equipment 


1200-H.P. G-E Motor-Driven Water Hoist, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co, 
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300-H.P. Hoist, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Montour No. 2 


G-E Mine Hoist Equipment Has Splendid Records 


The Tennessee Coal & Iron Company ordered 
the motor and control equipment for the largest 
—1800 h.p.—alternating current hoist in the 
world from the General Electric Company. 

Scores of smaller hoists are driven by G-E 
equipment, and in common with the large ones 
have practically no repair bills after years of 
service. 

Al arge Pennsylvania Coal Company has a 750- 
h.p. electric hoist, operated by G-E equipment at 
Lansford, Pa., which they state when working up 
to capacity, has an electric power bill less than 
the boiler labor required with steam hoists. 


75-H.P, Auxiliary Hoist, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Montour No. 2 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 
*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
tPetroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

*F] Paso, Tex. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 


*Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


*Southwest General Electric Company. 


- For Canadian business refer to Canadian Gen 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 
peice A ie TEE 





New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*Oklahoma C., Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


+General Electric Company of Michigan. 
eral Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


General Foreign Sales Offices, Schenectady, N. Y.; 30 Church St., New York City: 83 Cannon St., London, E. C., England. 
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SPEEDING ENTRY DEVELOPMENT 


with 


LEXO/ID (UBING 


Patented Jan. 2, 1917—Other Patents Pending. 


Entry development can now be pushed forward without time losses and delays. 


Here’s the experience of the King Harlan Mine in the words of Mr. Wood, the 
Manager: “Pushed entry development rapidly.” “Lots of fresh air at the face”. 


“Attached FLEXOID Tubing to blower mounted on truck which was pushed from entry 


to entry, blowing all smoke out quickly.” 
“Doubled shifted working faces to great advantage.” 
“A great improvement over line brattices and tight headings.” 


You, too, can eliminate costly parallel entries in driving air courses, cut-offs, develop- 


ment and emergency work in your mine by using FLEXOID Tubing. 


Easily installed—compact—low in cost—damp, water and acid proof—airtight. 


8, 12, 16, 24 inch diameters. 25, 50 and 100 foot lengths. 
60 Day Free Trial Offer: 


Prove to your own satisfaction, at our risk, how FLEXOID will save you time, money and 
labor. We will send you for testing purposes, several hundred feet. Use it—put it to every test- 
Try it out thoroughly—at the end of 60 days, if it has not made money for you—if it has not speed. 
ed up your production, ship it back to us freight collect and there'll be no charge whatever. 


Could anything be fairer—Get the facts—write today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps of the World. 
2125 Poplar St. Established 1858 St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Allen & Garcia Company 


Andrews Allen, C. E., 
Garcia, E. M. 


Consulting and Constructing En- 
gineers. 





John 







Designers and Constructors of 
complete coal mines, washers 
tipples, rescreening plants, ete. 
Electrification of Coal Mines a 
Specialty. Examinations, report 
and appraisals, coal mining and 
other properties. 








McCormick Building, Chicago 






Chance , H. M. & Co. 


Consulting Mining Engineers. 






Coal and Iron. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crichton, Andrew B. 


Mining Engineer. 
Examine and report on Coal 
properties. Coalestatesmanaged. 
Cost systems installed. Con- 
struction of Mining plants. 
Surveys and Maps. 

Johnstown, Pa 











Consulting Mining Engineer and 
Geologist. Design and Construc- 
tion Coal Plants. Examination, 
Valuation, Reports and Surveys 
of Coal, Oiland Metal Properties. 
Rooms 800-802 First National 
Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va, 











Complete Coal Mining Plants. 
Coal Washeries. 


Table Screen. 


PT 


SHAFTS—SLOPES—TUNNELS 
BRICK and CONCRETE STRUCTURES 
OF ALL CLASSES 
RADIAL BRICK and CONCRETE CHIMNEYS 








Cunningham, W. H. 


SU eee 


ROBERTS & SCHAEFER COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Exclusive Licensee of the Marcus Horizontal Patent Picking 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 


vans, ° s 
Mining Engineer 
Examination and reports on coal 
vroperties. Design and Super- 
vision of Construction Coal 
Plants. » Surveys and maps. 
Rooms 5-6 First Natl.Bank Bldg., 
Pikeville, Ky. 


Hoyt, W. E. 


Wood Preserving Engineer. 


Supervision of treatment of tim- 
ber and structures, supplying 
oils and equipment for brush, 
spiay, and open-tank methods. 

Fulton Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lewis, Harry J. 


Civil Engineer. 
Designs and Constructs Mechan- 
ical Equipment of Mines. | Ex- 
amination and Reports on Min- 
ing Properties. 
336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Palmros, Alexander 
Engineer 


Mining Machinery Design, Ad- 
vice and Consultation. 


763 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Randolph-Means Co. 


Engineers 





Et 


Locomotive Coaling Plants. 
Coal Dock Bridges. 
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Orvis C. Hoffman 


Up-To-Date Equipments 


DUT eee 


TICS 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


MALDOOAVDODAOVATAE OCA O EDO O UTE VESEY EET . 


DIAMOND:-CORE: DRILLING. 





—CONTRACTORS— 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Expert Drill Runners 


CUTE CCC eee eee eee is 
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Leon H. Hoffman 


Inquiries Solicitec 


STU eee UCL 


VORCEVTAUUCLCETGAUECCOEATOOEACHAE OS EESEA AGES 


When It’s 
Diamond Core Drilling 


you want, write or wire us. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pa. 


a 
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Raymond, Rossiter W. Wilson, Eugene B. 


fe d ; Consulting Mini : 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist sere ining Engineer 
Economic practice applied to 
coal, coke and ore plants. 


29 West 39th St., New York City. Scranton, Pa. 





Read, R. G. 


Contracting Engineer 


Coal Tipples 
Coal Handling Equipment 


Fisher Bldg., Chicago 


Inspecting and 
Testing 
‘Engineers 





Stuart, James & Cooke 


Pittsburgh Testing 
Engineers Laboratory 
Equitable Building, New York 
quitable Building ew York Phsnio de 


Analyses and Tests of: 
Coal and Coke, Gas, Water, Clay§ 
etc. 


7th and Bedford Aves., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wadleigh, F. R. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Coal and Coke 
1418 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Directory Rates (Yearly) 


3 inch Card $52.00. 
(In advance $40.00) 

? inch Card $31.20. 
(In advance $25.00). 
A copy of the paper 
included 


Wilkins Company, W. G. 


Engineers and Architects. 
Design and Supervision of Con- 
struction of Coal Mining and Coke 
Plants. Westinghouse Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Robson-Prichard 
Building, Huntington, W. Va. 
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JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Specialists in Coal Washeries, Tipples and Rescreening Plants 


We control The Jacobsen patent horizontal balanced pick- 
ing table and screen, also the Jacobsen patent grading 
system. 
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COAL CORES for SALE. 


Let us contract with you to test your coal lands. Our 
diamond drilling service (established 1884) is widely 
known for its accuracy and reliabiliy. Booklet 113C. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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A ANS OLSON, Pres. JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 
Weber Bldg. PUNXSUTAWNEY., PA. 
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WE LOOK INTO THE EARTH by using diamone core drills 


We test Coal & Ore land in any part of North or 
South America. 


THE PER YANIE DRILLING CO. 
formerly 
THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


iNo. 30 Carson St., 2623 Whitehall Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, New York 


Phone Hemlock 305 Phone Rector 993 
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Get your Wants into the Searchlight 


Under ‘‘Positions Wanted,” including 
Salesmen looking for new connections, 
Evening Work Wanted, etc., undisplayed 
abvertisements cost 3 cents a word, min- 
imum charge 50 cents an insertion, payable 
in advance; less 10% if one payment is 
made in advance for four continuous inser- 
tions. 


Under ‘Positions Vacant,’ including 
Agents and Agencies Wanted, Representa- 
tives Wanted, Salesmen Wanted, Partners 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Wanted, Business Opportunities, EKmploy- 
ment Agencies, and Miscellaneous For Sale, 
For Rent and Want ads.; also Auction 
Notices, Receivers’ Sales, Machinery and 
Plants For Sale or Wanted. undisplayed 
advertisements set solid in one paragraph, 


cost 5 cents a word, minimum charge $1.50. 


an insertion. 

If replies are in care of any of our offices 
(New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago 
or San Francisco) allow five words for the 
address. 


Machinery advertisements (undisplayed) 
set with a paragraph for each item, or tabu- 
lated, 30 cents a line, minimum 5 lines. Set 
in display space: 


incheeneaer sak sa 65.00 an inch 
NEES cla Tact sop, AO ee ae 2.90 an inch 
WINCheHae.. oe eh eee 2.80 an inch 
15 inches........ ste a AUN ee a Yele 


Rates for larger space furnished on request 


All advertisements for bids (Proposals) 
$2.40 an inch. 


IMPORTANT—In replying to advertisements, do NOT enclose original testimonials, or 


anything that you may want returned. State 1 
manner as you can and enclose COPIES of testimonials, 
name or address if possible so that readers can 


your qualifications in as concise and neat a 
In machinery ads, use a local 
wire direct and get quick replies. 


: 


POSITIONS VACANT 





MACHINIST wanted to take charge of 
new mine in Southern Illinois. Must be 
thoroughly competent and capable of 
doing all kinds of work. Good perma- 
nent position for right party. Address 
Johnston City Coal Co., 116 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENT wanted to take 
charge of new_mine, must be familiar 
with Southern Illinois fields, experienced 
in erecting and installing new equipment, 
buildings, etc. Good opportunity. State 
full particulars. P942—-Coal Age, Chi- 
cago. 


GOODMAN shortwall mining-machine run- 
ners, low seam of coal, average 44 in.; 
conditions and pay good. Signed, The 
Low Moor Iron Co. of Virginia., Kay 
Moor, W. Va. 





ASSISTANT mine foreman with papers; 
second-class papers accepted; prefer 
young men who have had experience and 
desire to locate where the chances of ad- 
vancement are more rapid. Signed, The 
Low Moor Iron Co. of Virginia, Kay 
Moor, W. Va. 


DRAFTSMAN wanted with mechanical 
ability, transitman and 2 chairmen for 
field and mining engineering in anthra- 
cite mines. Give age, experience, speci- 
men of office work, salary expected, mar- 
ried or single, earliest date available. 
P968—Coal Age, Phila. 





TRANSITMAN wanted for mine and gen- 
eral work; state age, whether married, 
experience and salary considered. Chief 
Engineer, Elkhorn Division, The Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 





ELECTRICIAN wanted, experienced with 
both AC and DC current. 6 100-kw. con- 
verters to take charge of and keep in 
repair. Mines in eastern Ohio. Write, 
giving reference and salary expected. 
P974—Coal Age, Cleveland. 


——————— 


MINE electrician wanted for a large West 
Virginia operation. Must be competent 
to take charge of entire underground 
Jeffrey electrical equipment. P977—Coal 
Age, Phila. 


In Replying to “‘Blind’’ Ads 


be careful to put on envelope the key 
number in the ad. and also local address 
of office to which reply is sent. 

10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 

1570 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

657 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland. 

935 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 

501 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco. 


Important 


Original letters’ of recommendation or 
other papers of value should not be en- 
closed to unknown correspondents—send 
copies. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 





POSITION as mine manager or superin- 
tendent wanted by a successful coal min- 
ing engineer with nineteen years’ prac- 
tical experience, who understands and 
has contended with every phase of the 
business. Age, thirty-seven, able-bodied, 
perfect health and married. Excellent 
references as to ability and integrity. 
P9I7T8—Coal Age, Chicago. 





CHIEF clerk wanted at a large Illinois 


mine. Must be able to take entire charge } 


of mine office and accounts. Man over 
draft age or exempted preferred, as posi- 
tion will be permanent one to right man. 
State age, give references and experience, 
P979—Coal Age, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHIEF electrician and mechanic with twen- 
ty-five years of varied and extensive ex- 
perience in ‘all types of mining machin- 
ery wants a position with a good reliable 
coal company where efficiency and labor- 
saving devices thus reducing cost of re- 
pairs and general upkeep of maintenance 
of operations is appreciated. The best 
of references furnished on application. 
PW981—Coal Age, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED technical graduate in. en- 
gineering desires position in middle West 
offering opportunity for advancement. 
Two years on general electric test; two 
years in charge of power and mechanical 
department of coal mining company ; past 
year chief engineering in charge of pow- 
er plant and street railway; married. 
PW982—Coal Age, Chicago. 











DO you need a superintendent or general 
manager of twelve years’ experience, who 
knows how to adjust the details and 
difficulties in operating a coal mine? 
Knows how to win success. PW975— 
Coal Age, Chicago. 





GRADUATE mining engineer, 43 years of 
age, 31 years’ experience in bituminous 
mines in England and this country. Hold 
first-class mine manager’s certificate, 
England 1st aid and rescue papers, fire 
boss and ist grade mine foreman’s pa- 
pers, Penn. Desires position superintend- 
ent or manager. At present employed: 
must have good school facilities. PW966 
—Coal Age, Phila. 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 





THE Engineering Agency, established 25 
years, has inquiries for engineers, drafts- 
men, Surveyors, instrumentmen and rod- 
men; salaries $50-$200 per month. Spe- 
cial inducements offered to competent 
men at this time. Address Mining Dept., 
1662 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Illinois. 








MINING engineer, technical graduate, 
worked in four states, broad experience 
in all phases of mining engineering, at 
present charge of engineering work of 
eight mines, desires job as chief engineer: 
PW 958—Coal Age. 





POSITION as store manager or office man- 
j ager coal company wanted by young 


at present. Can furnish best of refer- 


ences. PW976—Coal Age. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION by mine superintendent: com- 
petent and thoroughly experienced in up- 
to-date mining methods, mine accounts, 
cost and production of coal: successful 
in handling labor; can manage group of 
mines; Pennsylvania first-grade bitu- 
minous mine foreman certificate. PW961 
—Coal Age, Phila. 


GENERAL manager of one of the fore- 
most commissary and supply companies 
in bituminous field desires similar posi- 
tion in locality offering good school facili- 
ties for children. PW973—Coal Age. 











YOUNG graduate mining engineer with five 
years’ experience in bituminous field, de- 
sires to make a change. Experience cov- 
ers office and field work. PW°%°?—Coal 
Age, Philadelphia. 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


Do You Want Agent in Canada? 


I am in a position to represent you direct- 
ly to the trade in Canada. Correspond- 
ence is the first essential between you 
and me. Irving Smith, 809 Unity Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





man, 82; 10 years’ experience; employed 


FOR SALE 


Operating Mines 
Coal mines for sale in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and all Southern and 
Central States; also coal and _ timber 
lands ; output of mines wanted: if want- 
ing to buy or sell write me. W. W. Mar- 
maduke. Washington, Ind. 
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COAL LAND 


Sale or lease 
Containing 


FAMOUS ELKHORN 
COAL 


YATES VALLEY COAL CO. 
Box 32, Pikeville, Ky. 


SUUPECECO CUE UECCCEE OR CCEOEOCUEEOCUCUTO CECT CECE CODED OECD EE EE OE CUECEDEEEECODEDEEDEDEAI EEE 
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MINE FOR SALE 


and five-foot coal, fully equipped, 
good for 106 tons daily, can be increased to 200 
tons in six weeks. Good housing facilities and 
plenty miners. Owners have other operations re- 
quiring their attention. Address 

M972—Coa!l Age, 935 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Phila., Pa. 


100 acres four 


PEO 
SULAONDADANSROU AMES OSEDSCC NT ONEESERERS OOD 


juauenveacenvancnncaveavenuenuencavssuavenueunzasansaseavaveananusnaueaveauesesueauesesonscuacaseauense 





SOUECEAUUUGUUCORCEOCUOUOCCCECOEOOUEOEEESUUECEUEOLOEOOOCSUEOEUEOPOROEOESEOSOCORUESEOEOEORO ODER CHOU OOREOR SEES 


FOR SALE 


COAL MINE 


working 42-in. vein. Output 100 
tons daily. 225 acres of coal leased 
Address FS 964—Coal Age 
1570 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il 


COVCEUCKOUCCUUAUCEOCCUURCESEDCEESECUEDEROECOEEOOOCOUESOCORE TEST EOL OCOSEACTEUR EERO TEN OTE EEE ECE ERODED ERD 
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Wanted 
Electric 


LOCOMOTIVES 


3—24 and 36 in. gage, 250-500 
volt; 3 to6ton cap. State 
where located, price, condi- 
tion and best delivery. 


Te 


W 944—Coal Age, 1570 Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUUUUOUOUEEUECESOECCEOEUOOURGERUADOSURCERUACHOORDAORAREPARESSEGUECERARIEDE 
POTTITI 


THPPOUDDEOCOOSSUEUOSUACONOSEORCUEOORGURCEECUOCOSOOUORUOEOEEOSSORCU EOE ROOEOESUSUESSOOUOOERUECOROROROORE OEE 
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WANTED 


LOCOMOTIVES 
1—10-ton Mine, 42-in. gage, 250 volt, 
DEC: 
I— 6-ton Mine, 44-in. 
OC 


1—40-ton Standard gage, saddle tank. 


MINING MACHINES 
3 to 5 Shortwall. 


Prefer new, but will take second-hand 
if in good running order 


Address, W977—Coal Age 
935 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STITT 


gage, 250 volt, 


SOUOEOACURCUCUEOAOUCOCEOORCECOPOCOUCOROUCCROORERCAUUEOREEEORCERCEOO ES ACRES OEC ODE ECA EE DIET ES 
TITIITITII 


MO 


BREAST MACHINES 


1—Morgan-Gardner, HHD, Breast Machine. 
New Armature. Thoroughly overhauled. 42-in. 
gauge, 42-in. cutter head. Self-propelling truck. 

1—Jeffrey, type 16A, Chain Breast Machine. 
5-ft, cutter bar. 250 volts, D.C. Change to 
any gauge. 


H. B. PAYNE, 1003 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STIPE 
PITTI 


TANDEDAUUCESOEOERCURUEOURCOROECONOUESUOOOEUESSTOOEUTEOOUUEOOEOECOHOHEESCRGEOCOUCOGRAOERUEEOEROERENORNO EDO RS 
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WIRE ROPE 


% to 2 in. Hoisting, haulage, cableway. Tram- 
way and equipment for one mile. Galvanized 
Guy Rope. Bought. Sold. Bridle and sling 
chain. Stone dogs (heavy). Steel and wood 
blocks. 


John F. Meighan, 865 3rd Ave., 


ETT 


WANTED 










C. E. 7 Sullivan Mining Machines, 500 volts. 


1—3-in., 4-stage Centrifugal Pump, capable : 


N. Y. City 


Tl OUUUECUOOEOESAEOUDASOEEADOROEECEOSOMEURNR TS 






of pumping 175 gal. per min. against 300-ft. 
head, with speed not over 1700 R.P.M., 
direct connected to 500 volt D.C. motor. 


LUMACDEAEEETADDOUEEOUEEUCEES OO ECUO EECA ROUD EOP EREUEESTORECURESO REET ER OUCEEOOUEOSEERSUUEEEUOESTORES ORES 


NEW TANKS 


Capacities—100 to 24,000 gallons. 
Prices—Low 
Deliveries—One week 
Pressure or storage. 


H. B. PAYNE, 1003 House Bldg., 


1—33 x 12-n. horizontal Triplex Pump, 
outside and end packed, double plunger pot 
valve pattern power pump, fitted with 
single reduction of gears and motor base 
motor speed 495 R.P.M., 6 single acting 
water plungers, 33 in. diameter by 12-in. 
stroke, capacity 175 G.P.M., when oper- 
ating at 53 R.P.M. of crank shaft, capable 
of discharging this water against 2000 ft. 
head, 12 valves 4} in. diameter, each 
having area of 8.5 sq. in. 





from receipt of order. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


Two Goodman low vein 


Breast Machines 


Cheap for cash. 


1—Standard pot valve type duplex Plunger 
Pump, size 18} x 6} x 10, to work against 
500 lb. total pressure and with 100 lb. ae ‘ 
steam pressure. 42-in. self-propelling trucks. 


W. G. BAKER, Harriman, Tenn. 


PU 


Above pump specifications approximate, but can 


use no smaller. = 
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FOR SALE 


STEAM SHOVELS 


5000 ft. 8-in. std. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
5000 ft. 6-in. std. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
500 tons 30-lb. Steel Rails. 





UOC 


2—Marion, standard gage, 14 aoa wong aka eae te eee 
: eke DOD 
UTAH FUEL CO. Ore oh hb ara 2-yd. Clam Shell on 
‘ .. Sa yake City, Ute ucket (almost new) : 6 
Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 1—3-yd. Orange Peel Bucket: 4.535. 450 
1—2-yd. Orange Peel Bucket............ 475 
1—7-ton Kelly-Springfield Roller (new 
BOWMOE): esc cscs cate ass tales eRe re eee 900 
PTTTITIII LILLE 5—12-yd. steel lined Western, 2-way stand- 
ard gage Dump Cars, air brake, each.. 1000 


QPUCEEOAUE SOU EOEOOEOOSUESOUSOGOUOSOEOO EOS EOENOEOODOOSGTOORSUEOURDURODOEROPOOEOOEOTROROOUSO SO EUERSOSORDE ESAS 50—30-ton bottom dump Gondola Cars, 


standard gage, air brake, each........ 1200 
WANTED AT ONCE ne ES 16 Porter Locomotive, 36-in. 
2 or 3 Jeffrey, 17-A, 250 V., 42-in. Gauge, 6 ft. 1) Pai Baldwin’ Loconiotive;: Saleen 
under cut ATG. PALO sass ocdecie-c as eRe eee 5500 
Steam and Electric Hoists, Cable, Rail, etc. 


Write or Wire 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


J Suburban Engineering & Construction Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. s & 


627 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Bessemer Bldg., 


AUPUS ULSD PU NPSCEEPAPO ROE EOEUEDOECAOOEOOOOEOEOUEOESCUCEDECUROORUEOROERSOCTEOROGETERIEU ED EDN 


SUOCOCRCOCUROEEOECLOU EOC CC COEUR ODER EELS 


MINING MACHINES i 





S00; 


STRIPPING 
SHOVEL 


Bucyrus, 65 foot boom, 
d. dipper; located West. 


PAPENCOSOUUOEOOEORAPOCU REEDED EREOE COED OOTOL EOP OOEPOD ON DDA DEP ESOSO TOR EDE COPED ERT OSEOSEESONSEROROO ES ESE EIT. 
WANTED—25 to 50 


MINE CARS 


gauge, 14-in. wheel, 14-in. axle to hold 
1 to 14 tons. Give full description and height 
when answering. Address 


P. O. Box 34, Knoxville, Tennessee 


42-in. 


OUCUEUPOP DECOR OEE UECOT OUR OE PEERS! 
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FOR SALE 


1—New 6-ton Jeffrey Trolley Locomotive. = 
1—New 6-ton Goodman Trolley Locomotive. = 
1—New 4-ton Jeffrey Tro'ley Locomotive. = 
1—35-B Jeffrey Mining Machine. = 


WELLER & COMPANY 


All 250 volts, 36 in. gauge. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


H B. PAYNE, 1003 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DOCOCESCEOCAEROSOOOEESEOOUUEEDEOORESEERPOGEEEOROUUENEENTOUOEEEGOUOREEROSOCUONEEROGUPEREEOLE RS 
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FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Two Dragline Excavators 


With 75-ft. Booms, 23-cu.yd. Page Buckets. Good as new. Have 
excavated only about 300,000 cu.yds. Work completed and can 
give immediate delivery. Machines can be inspected in northern 
Minnesota. 


ORCUEUECOEUECCEOEOEEEEDEOE TEES 






SECURITY DREDGING¥& CONSTRUCTION CO. 
710 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUPTUEDURSREASUUEUANSOASSEEESEASOUNOOASOCNOSESOUSCOURSSEROOESUESONSOAEEONECOAOCERSONEONEED 


BUT 
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December 29, 1917 
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PUMPS 


Immediate Shipment 


Deming Triplex 
Deming Piston 
Morris Centrifugal 


MOTORS 


BRAND NEW 
fetoe LU FP. 


Write or Wire Us 


HarrisPump&Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 


FOR SALE 


1—24 x 40 Vulcan, first- 
motion, link reversing 


HOISTING 
ENGINE 


with two conical drums, 
tapering in diameter from 
seven toeight feet Grooved 
for 13-in. rope. Reverse 
gear and brake operated by 
steam. 


Immediate Shipment. 


PITTSBURGH MACHINERY 


& EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


Corliss Type 


size 18 x 32 x 30 x 18 x 36. 
Manufactured by Laidlaw- 
Dunn-Gordon Company. 
Now in operation and in 
excellent condition. 


Address: 


THE PINE BLUFF COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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Construction Equipment : 
HOISTING ENGINES z 


| x 10, 3-drum Flory, with boiler 

—10 x 12, 3-drum Mead-Morrison skeleton 
re, 
1 
’ 










10, 2-drum Williamson, with boiler 
x 10, 2-drum American, with swinger 
x 10, 3-drum American skeleton 
x 10, single-drum American skeletons 
x 10, double-drum American, with boiler 
1—6} x 10, double drum Lambert, with boiler 
1—6} x 8, douole drum Lidgerwood, with boiler 


Various other sizes and types 


BOILERS 


1— 100 H.P. Water Front and open bottom fire- 
box. Portable 


DERRICKS 


Large Stock Fittings with 75,000 ft. Oregon Fir 
Derrick Timber 


REVOLVING CRANE 


i1—Revolving or Gantry Crane, 50-ft. boom with 
20 ft. extension 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—9 x 14, 36-in. gage saddle tank locomotive 
1—10 x 16 American, 36-in. gauge saddle tank 
locomotive 


STATIONARY ENGINES 


3—800 H.P. Green compound tandem, 38 x 18 x 48 
condensing 

1—500 H.P. Buckeye compound tandem, 18 x 32} 
x 27 


ELECTRIC GENERATORS 


3—500 K.W. Westinghouse D.C. Generators, 550 


“ 
= 


me 


volts 
1—300 K.W. General Wlectric D.C. Generator, 550 
volts 


BECKWITH MACHINERY CO. 
108-i0 W. Park Way, N.S&.. Pittsburzh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—12 x 16 Second-motion, Double 


HOISTING ENGINES 


All fittings including steam leads, lever throttle 
and exhaust pipes in perfect condition. For 
particulars address 
FARMERS FUEL COMPANY 
436 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


Electric Gas 
Steam Air 


W. A. CARRELL & CO. 
211-215 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Telephone, 2820 Court 
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DIRECT CONNECTED 


GENERATOR 
SETS 


2—Westinghouse 500 K.W., D.C. 
generators, 500 volts, 910 amperes, 
complete with switchboards and 
instruments, direct connected to 
2—Cross Compound Pennsylvania 
Iron Works engines, 18 x 36 x 42. 

Can be changed over to 250 volts. Ready 

for immediate delivery. 
HARRY E. SALZBERG & CO. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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STIRLING BOILERS 


5—250 H.P. Stirling boilers, hand fired in good 
condition, with fittings, stacks and feed 
water heater, each having superheater and 
Parsons forced draught system. 


1—10-ton Paxon Cupola, with air elevator 
blower and air pipe. 

1—American Blower Co.’s heating system, 
comprising vertical engine, direct con- 


nected to 10 ft. fan and several thousand 
feet steam pipe coil. 

1—Crane runway one hundred ft. long, 20 and 
30 in. girders, supported by 10 x 10 in. steel 
columns. 


Wire— Phone— Write 


Contractors’ Machinery & Supply Co. 
509-11 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


1—Wilson-Snyder Compound Steam Pump, 
size 12 x 8 x 18 in. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor, Class A-1 
Steam Cylinder, 2 in. x 12 in., Air Cyl. 
143 x 14 in. 

1—Deane Triplex Pump, 7} x 10—6 in. Suc- 
tion, 5 in. Discharge for 225 lb. working 
pressure. 

1—3000 lb. Pioneer Steam Roller. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Drill, No. 1. 

6—Arthur Cable Dump Cars. 

2—{-yd. Side Dump Buckets. 

1—Keystone Drill, No. 2A 

1—45 H.P. Nagle Boiler, Horizontal 

1—No. 4 Carpenter Feed Pump. 


JOHNSTOWN WATER CO. 


332 Locust Street, Johnstown, Pa. 


PUTTTIPETII 
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Mine Hoist 
1—100-H.P., 14 x 18 Lidgerwood double cylinder, 
catalog No. 59} reversible,'Mine Hoist, drum 
65 in. diameter, 56 in. long, grooved for 1}-in. 


rope. Immediate shipment. 


BECKWITH MACHINERY CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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FOR SALE 
One 20 x 20 Chuse side-crank, right-hand 


4-Valve Engine 


Speed of 200 R.P.M. for 95 lb. steam 
pressure, non-condensing with Roches- 
ter force feed lubricator and indicator 
with extended base for direct connect- 


ing and including one Ft. Wayne 
DuUMpe Ds 2b0' LK VAs, 2000 RPMs 
phase, 60 cycle, 480 volt Generator 


with 10 KW., 850 R.P.M., belted exciter 
complete with switchboard and neces- 
sary instruments for same. 
This Generator is set up and can be 
demonstrated on request. 

THE AZTEC COAL MINING CO. 
632 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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Brand New 


GENERATING 
UNIT 


I—300 K.W., 250 volts, 200 
R.P.M., direct current gener- 
ator, directly connected to 
22 x 25 right-hand, non-re- 
leasing Corliss engine. For four 
months’ shipment. 


H. A. & G. X. CHUSE, 
Mattoon, Ill. 
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Partial List of 


Power Plant 
Equipment 
we offer 


BOILERS 


1—550 H.P. B. & W., 160 lb. pressure. 
2—350 H.P. B. & W. type, 160 Jb. pressure. 
>—300 H.P. B. & W. type, 160 Ib. pressure. 
5—300 H.P. Heine type, 150 lb. pressure. 
—260 H.P. B. & W. type, 160 lb. pressure 
5—300 H.P. Stirling, 150 lb. pressure. 
3—72 in. x 18 ft. Return Tubular, 110 lb. 
38—80 H.P. Return Tubular, 125 lb. pressure. 
Innumerabie others, all sizes. 


ENGINES 


1—10 x 24-in. Hamiiton Corliss. 

1—16 x 36-in. Watts-Campbell Corliss. 

1—16 x 42-in. Bates Corliss 

1—22 x 48-in. Brown Corliss. 

1—30 x 42-in. Rolling Mill type Corliss 
Innumerable others. 


D. C. UNITS 


1— 75 KW., 250 volt, simple engine. 
2—100 KW., 250 volt, Compound Engines. 
1—225 K.W., 250 volt, Compound Engine. 
1—300 KW., 250 volt, with Compound En- 
gine. 
2—800 KW., 250 volts, with Simple Engines. 
38—800 KW., 250 volts, Cross Compound En- 
gines. 
Innumerable others, all sizes. 


Also A. C. UNITS, all sizes. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—24 x 26} x 30-in. Ingersoll-Rand, 1500 ft 

I—16 x 18} x 18-in. Ingersoll-Rand, 500 ft. 

1—10 x 63x 3x 12-in. Class N. E. Ingersoll- 
Rand, 150 cu.ft. to 1200 Ib. pressure 


NEW OPEN TANKS 


Immediate delivery 





6—7 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. deep, capacity 
3000 gal 
3—23 x 6 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 5500 gal 


SECOND-HAND TANKS 


1—27 x 12 ft. 6in. x 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 12,000 gal. 
1—60 in. diam. x 14 ft. long, closed, 2000 gal 
2—50 x 10 x 5 ft. deep, capacity 19,000 gal 


BOILERS, Corliss Engines, Pumps, Feed 
Water Heaters, etc. 


Complete Power Plant Equipment 


PUMP 
1—8} x 8-in. Dean Triplex. 
POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Engineers ; 
218 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PU 
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Brand new Westinghouse, 100 K.W. Synchronous 


MOTOR GENERATOR SET 


Generator 250 volt—D.C. motor, 2200, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle—2-panel switchboard—all 
fittings, fuses, tools: 10,000 ft. grooved 
trolley wire—mine hangers, bulldog 
clamps, expansion bolts. 


H. B. PAYNE, 1003 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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250-VOLT MOTORS 
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1125 HP. Eddy, 560 R.P.M. Pee tes) DIRECT CURRENT 

— estinghouse, type §, 550-10! 

R.P.M, 4 ¥ sce ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 

1 a General Electric, type MP, 900 No. Kw. Volts 

1 “39, HP. General Electric, type MP, 1050 1 11 125 Mg air belted gas engine 

1— 25 H.P. Sprague Lundell, 600 R.P.M. Y2i «6125 Akron direct connected gas engine 

— 2 ullock, 1125 R.P.M. - ra ‘ A 

1 15 HB. Westinghouse, type S$, 300 RPM. 1 35 125 wy eenine house belted gas engine 

— airbanks-Morse, 175 .P.M. generator set. 

1— 3 H.P. General Electric, 1100 R.P.M. 1 50 125 C&C direct connected steam engine 
250-VOLT GENERATORS PeDCT ALON ae Bets 


{ 55 125 Westinghouse belted steam engine 


1—40 K.W. General Electric, 625 R.P.M. generator set. 


1—27 K.W. Crocker-Wheeler, 1125 R.P.M. 
1—25 K.W. General Electric, M.P., 650 R.P.M. 
1—20 K.W. General Electric, 650 R.P.M. 


550-VOLT MOTORS 


25 Westinghouse belted steam engine 
$ generator set. 

0 General Electric belted gas engine 
generator set. 
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RAILS, RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


MACHINERY MINING MACHINES 


No. Type Volts Make Gauge Cut Price 
i ey 250 C&C 42in. 6 ft. $1000 
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Tf you have not received our latest stock sheet write 
for it immediately. This booklet contains many 
items too nwmerous to list on this page. 





MOTORS 
3 Phase, 60 Cycle 
2—150H.P. General Electric, 2300 






volt, self-starting Synchronous Electric @ Mie Col 
Motors, 900 R.P.M., with . PITTSBURGH, PA 


compensators and switchboards 

1—100 H.P. General Electric, 440 
volt, Squirrel Cage, speed 720 
Reais 

1—100 H.P. Westinghouse, 440 
volt, speed 850 

I—50 H.P. General Electric, 440 
Volt, 4-speed motor, 1800-1200- 


1—90 H.P. General Electric, CL, 500 R.P.M. 1 65 250 Westinghouse belted steam engine = 
1—75 H.P. General Electric, 640 R.P.M. w ‘ generator set. = 
1—50 H.P. General Electric M.P., 900 R.P.M. 1 75 250 Imperial belted steam engine gen- = 
1—40 H.P. Westinghouse S No. 11, 660 R.P.M. erator set. = 
1—35 H.P. Westinghouse, 700-875 R.P.M. = 
1—35 H.P. General Electric M.P., 975 R.P.M. 3 
1—20 H.P. General Electric, CQ. 15, 1350 R.P.M. DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS = 
1—20 H.-P. General Electric, 700 R.P.M. 3 
1—20 H-P. Allis-Chalmers, 1175 R.P.M. (220 V. 250 V.) = 
1—15 H.P. General Electric, CVC, 1350 R.P.M. No. H.P.R.P.M. Wdg. Type Make = 
1—15 H.P. General Electric CE., 1200 R.P.M. 1 5 1700 Sh CVC General Electric = 
550-VOLT GENERATORS ets e870 Sh. .... GeneralElectrie = 

1—150 K.W. General Electric M.P., 525 R.P.M. 1 5 950 Cp. .... Westinghouse = 
1—150 K.W. Westinghouse, 550 R.P.M. 1 5 1100 Cp. CVC ‘General Electric = 
1—150 K.W. General Electric M.P., 400 R.P.M. z . 850 Sh. te oa Pe s 

2 f 960 Sh. CCM Cr. Wh. E 

ARCHER & BALDWIN, Inc. 4 5 1150 Sh. RC General Electric = 

114 Liberty St., New York City 1 5 950 Sh. MP Guarantee = 

Tel. Rector 4337-8 i 5 1050 Sh. Me Guarantee 

1 5 1100 Sh. Westinghouse = 

C022 eee eee 1 5 1675 Sh. CVG General Flectric = 
See 5 A SRR aay he eee en cee ‘ a yt Bee CYS ener erie Z 
= A = z 73 900 Sh. +. eoeCre wh, = 
: Sa Se 10a 5G Sh.) 9 eCr awh: = 
5 ngine eneratOr : i: 0 11% Sh. .... Milwaukee z 
= S450 = 10 900 Sh. MP Akron = 
E Sey al eo 400-900 Var. SA Westinghouse = 
= t =an2) S17 210 25 Shi Pilg oecr swe 2 
i e = san owe 10g. 133 elie BS} Westinghouse = 
a d ee TE eat 15 1000 Sh. Ss Westinghouse 2 
: |I—500-K.W.Crocker-WheelerGenera- i : {| 4? oe Bs MARR Tal F 
5 tor, 250 volts D.C., direct connected : : i 15 750 Cp. Allis-Chalmers = 
to 20 and 36 x 42 Hamilton Corliss 7 = 3 {3 00 Sh 1 aie ae : 
= Heavy Duty Engine. First 5 Scale ec eC) Cp. SK Westinghouse = 
: ait” a AS st class. = 1 20 850 Sh. S _ Westinghouse : 
: Se =) peo 800 Sh. CVC GeneralElectric = 
: e = =: 1 20 800 Sh. .... Imperial = 
= Ol ers = eae eee 625 Sh. K Allis-Chalmers z 
i Sass : aa fone ae rat" ui oes -Chalmers = 
= ; = = 2 2: Sh. C r z 
= 3—[50-H.P. Vogt Scotch Marine type, = zi 1 30 950 Shee Ww covighbees = 
= df Unicare; S052) 11 Sheen 500 Sh. ..: Gibbs = 
corrugate tEO le. nderfridehty = =z 40 550 Sh. § Westinghouse = 
: inspection . steam. oe 40-575 Sh. A-30 Milwaukee Z 
: ie Se ey nis Sh. M  Westinghovs: 3 
= . =) He i! 40 675 Sh. Ps, Northwestern = 
S sp Sh ole 240 620 Sh. i Western Elec. = 
E re @) e ee ati 550 Cp Le Allis-Chalmers = 
= te AS : ne 750 Cp. .... Northern = 
= Ca fe 55 6 Cp. MP General Flectric = 
= Il pcs. [3-in. 6 x 19 Plow Steel, 670 : i es eee Cp. K Allis-Chalmers = 
= . : = = 5 85 Sh. .... Milwaukee = 
= ft. lengths. Practically new. =a0= ec iam Shee 720 Cp. SK Westinghouse = 
: = aL 100 600 Cp. .... Imperial E 
= eS : es 650 Cp .... Eddy = 
= EM RS é 160 Cp. M Westinghouse = 
= y, ELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS = esse el 600 320 Cp. M Ww Teatinghousd = 
: 
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FOR SALE 


220 Voit D.C. Generators 


Kw. Speed 





900-600 R.P.M., with Com- 1-30" Beurtevenes rk oe eee ote 
pensator and Controller 180. Wt, Wayne to Brinaroneings mee Fagn 
And Many Others for Instant Shipment. 140) Westinghouse to ‘Fleming engi. -- > 358 
MOTOR GENERATORS 180 Car a Hebatkarx Btey hot) 
NEW 75-100-150 KW., for quick We buy for Epos cash, sell, exhange, repair and ae 
shipment. Largest stock in America. 


MILLER-OWEN ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Pittsburgh’s Electrical Clearing House” 
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16th and Lincoln 
GiisoRe haben: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Chicago 


TITTIES 


PITT 
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IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


2—150 KW., 550 volt, D.C. Thompson- 
Ryan Generators, direct connected to 
McKewan Engines 

1—80 K.W., 250 volt, D.C. Generator, with 
Engine 

1—Sullivan, type CE-7, flame-proof, short 
wall Coal Mining Machine 

3—75 K.W. Allis-Chalmers, self-cooled oil 
insulated Transformers, 11,000 and 
2,200 volts, primary to 250, 275, 300 volts 
secondary. 

2—5 H.P. Electric Hoists, A.C. or D.C. 
Motors 

1—Ingersoll’ Steam-driven Compressor, 
size of cylinders 16 x 16} x 18 in., capacity 
489 cu.ft. 

1—18 x 20 x 13} x 20-in. Norwalk Air 
Compressor, capacity 909 cu.ft. 

1—Vulcan Iron Works, 20-ton saddle tank 
steam Locomotive, 36-in. track gage, 
in excellent condition. 

100—Mine Cars, 2-ton capacity, 42-in. track 
gage. 

50—AII steel Mine Cars, capacity 100 cu. ft. 
44-in. track gage. . 

1—5-ton G.E. cable reel Locomotive, 500 
voits, D.C., 42-in. track gage. 

1—New Millholland Endless Rope Haulage 
Engine, double cylinder, double drum, 
size cylinders 16 x 18 in. 

1—Monongahela Mfg. Co., double cylin- 
der, double drum Haulage Engine, size 
cylinders 12 x 12 in., capacity 5000 ft. 
Z-in. rope. 

1—Litchfield Hoisting Engine, equipped 
with two conical drums, size cylinders 
16 x 30 in., knocked down ready for 
shipment and in excellent condition. 

5—Sullivan Class 2 T.T. Punching 
Machines, in good running order. 


PITTSBURGH MINING MACHINERY CO. 
1611 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


(First-Class Used) 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Good Stock Engine—Generator Sets—Steam Boilers—Feed Water 
Heaters—Steam Pumps—Pipe and Fittings. 


For Prompt Quotations Write, Wire or Phone 


RAILWAY & MINE SUPPLY CO. 
332 So. Michigan Ave.’ Tel Harr. 7382 Chicago, Ill 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


New Rotary Converter Sub-Stations 


3—200 KW, 1200 RPM, interpole, 60 cycle rotaries, 
each with three (3) self-cooled transformers, 2300 or 
4000 volts, to 275 volts direct current output, with 
complete switchboard equipment. 

Leo A. Phillips, 90 West St., New York, N. Y. 
ms Electrical Equipment 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MOTORS 


SQUIRREL CAGE ALTERNATORS 
1/30 to 50 Horsepower SYNCHRONOUS 
All speeds and voltages MOTORS 


Brand new. Form KT and KQ. 30 to 300 Kva. 


240, 480, 600 and 2300 volt, 3 phase, 
all speeds. 


Brand New. Type ATB Form PB, for 


SLIP RING immediate delivery 


ro 





CODCOD OCC COCO CCE 


35 to 75 Horsepower er ae 
re TURBO ALTERNATORS 
speeds and voltages ‘ 








Brand new. Form M, for December 


delivery. MOTOR 
GENERATOR SETS 
ENGINE 
POWER 
TRANSFORMERS GENERATOR SETS 


1 to 1000 Kva. ENGINES 


All voltages and frequencies up to oO 
22,000 volt for delivery during Feb- 


ruary and March according to size. BOILERS 























STEAM & ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CO. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


PU 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Steam Shovels, Locomotives, Dump 
Cars, Locomotive Cranes, Relayers. 


CONTRACTORS SERVICE CO. 
46 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


VECUCCE OCS 


TURBINES 


2—1000 K.W. Westinghouse Turbo Generating 
Sets, wound for 2 or 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts, 
1800 R.P.M. 

1—500 K.W. Westinghouse Horizontal Turbo 
Generating Unit, wound for 3 phase, 60 cycles, 
440 volts, 3600 R.P.M. 

1—500 K.W. General Electric Curtis Steam Tur- 
bine, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts, 1800 R.P.M., 
150-lb. steam pressure, vertical type. 


250-VOLT UNITS 


1—600 K.W. General Electric, 120 R.P.M., 
generator direct connected to 22 and 44 x 36 
McIntosh & Seymour engine. 

1—200 K.W. Thompson-Ryan, 180 R.P.M., 
generator direct connected to 14 and 28 x 20 
Ridgeway engine. 

1—125 K.W. Thompson-Ryan, 250 R.P.M., 
generator direct connected to 16x 17 Ridgway 
engine. 

1—50 K.W. Northern, 290 R.P.M., generator 
direct connected to 12 x 16 Skinner engine. 

1—50 K.W. Western Electric, 275 R.P.M., 
generator direct connected to 13 x 12 Phoenix 
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engine. 
1—15 K.W. Allis-Chalm ers, 360 R.P.M., generator 


direct connected to 7 x 7 American blower 
engine. 


ARCHER & BALDWIN, Inc. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 
Tel. Rector 4337-8 
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NEW RAIL 


We offer for prompt delivery ten thousand tons of new rail of the following weights: 
The above will be delivered from the mill, taking Chicago rate of freight. 


We recommend that you telegraph your inquiries on this rail as orders will be filled in turn as they are received. 


Chicago, II. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Old Colony Bldg., 


MOQCUDEEEAOCOGUOUOOOOGUOUOLOGRANUOOSEDURSUCSSOGEAEOCHAGOPOOASGUUSEOCGAASCOSECOUOOSOSEDUAUAUASOS CTCCCOLS 


12 Ib., 14 Ib., 16 lb., 20 Ib., 25 Ib. 
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Also large tonnage of relaying rail from 
16 lb. to 85 lb. Write us for prices. 


JOSEPH D. GRANVILLE CO. 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 
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CHESTER A. 
? 100 tons, ) Ib., standard new rail, : 
= 60 tons, ei Ib:, standard new rail. i 
= 50 tons, 80 lb., standard new rail. i 
= 150 tons, 85 Ib., standard new rail. 
= 100 tons, 75 lb., standard new rail. : 
= 500 tons, 60 lb., standard new rail. : 
? 150 tons, 56 lb., standard new rail. 
= 100 tons, 50 lb., standard new rail. : 
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Rails! Rails! 


We have for immediate 
shipment large tonnages of 
52 lb., 56 lb. and 60 lb. No. 
1 Relaying Rails. 


Write or wire 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
531 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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RELAY RAILS 


8 Miles 16-lb. Relay Rails 
4 Miles 20-lb. Relay Rails 
3 Miles 25-lb. Relay Rails 
5 Miles 30-lb. Relay Rails 
15 Miles 56-lb. Relay Rails 


WELLER & CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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FOR SALE 


GASOLINE 
LOCOMOTIVE 


Standard gage Baldwin, weight 10 
tons, built 1914. Good condition. 


Ready for shipment. 


Georgia Car & Locomotive Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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FOR SALE 
8 x 12 second-motion, Double 


HOISTING ENGINES 


A real bargain. For particulars address 


FARMERS FUEL COMPANY 
436 Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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RAILS! RAILS! 
RAILS! 


We have for prompt delivery 
big tonnages of 52 lb., 56 lb., 
60 lb., 70 lb. and 85 lb. No. 1 
Relaying Rails. Write or wire. 


NATIONAL STEEL RAIL CO. 
1030 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRY US FIRST 


For honest values in dependable ‘‘used’' ma- 


chinery and equipment such as 
STEAM SHOVELS 


LOCOMOTIVES 
CARS 

RAILS 

CRANES 

HOISTS 

GRAB BUCKETS 
DERRICKS 

AIR Se Aa een 
CABLEWAYS 
CRUSHERS 


ROAD ROLLERS 
STEEL SHEETING 
Tee's PILE HAMMERS 


WM. B. GRIMSHAW CO. 
1050 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCRAP 


We are in the market to buy or sell Scrap Iron 

and Steel, Tanks, Wire Rope, Locomotives, 
Equipment, ete., in any quantities. Wire or 
write us your inquiries. 


CAL HIRSCH & SONS MERC, 
Main Offices: St. Louis. 
Branch Offices: New York, Los Angeles 


co. 
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FOR SALE 
Two Morgan-Gardner and one Good- 
man short-wall 
MINING 
MACHINES 
2-in. guage, coal 44 in. high, cutter 


4 

bar 6 ft. 6 in., self-propelling with cable 
and reels, good condition, cutting coal 
today, subject inspection Ohio mine, 

quick shipment, price $2500 each, f.0o. b. 

ears to first comer who is responsible. 


EUGENE McAULIFFE, 
400 Union Electric Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Here 


—is the place for your announce- 
ments when you want to buy or 
sell second-hand equipment. 
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| Relayant 
Rails 


We have for immediate shipment 
all weights of Relaying Rails, 
various deliveries. Write or wire 
your inquiries. 


CAL HIRSCH & SONS MERC. CO. 
Main Offices—St. Louis 
Branch Offices—New York, Los Angeles 
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RAIL RAIL RAIL 


747 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Telephone: Harrison 6904 


a 

: 250 tons 40-lb. with angle bars weighed in, 
= $59 gross ton 

= 1500 tons 45-lb. with angle bars weighed in, 
= $57 gross ton 

= 1000 tons 56-lb. with angle bars weighed in, 
i $60 f.0.b. New Orleans 

= 1000 tons 60-lb. with angle bars weighed in, 
= $59 gross ton 

= 500 tons 50-lb. with angle bars weighed in, 
= $60 ton f.o.b. New Orleans 

5 Wire, write or phone 

: Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
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The Searchlight 
Advertising in 


This Paper 


is read by men whose success depends upon 
thorough knowledge of means to an end— 
whether it be the securing of a good second- 
hand piece of apparatus at a moderate 
price, or an expert employee. 


The Best Proof 


of this is the variety of this journal’s 
Searchlight ads. Without a constant and 
appreciable demand for such machinery or 
services, by its readers, the market-place 
which these advertisements represent 
could not exist for any length of time. 
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Are you using the Searchlight Section? 
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This book contains the very essentials of 
promotion—more facts than any one man 
could gain from years of practice 



































Here is one pocket sized book—containing the result of 
years of coal mining experience—a book that meets fully 
the very problems that arise daily down on the job. Here 
are more facts about coal mining than one man could 
possibly gain in a lifetime of actual practice. It is actually 
a shorter cut to bigger pay. It contains the essentials 
which go toward a better understanding of coal mining 
which alone will spell promotion for any man who will take 
the trouble to send the coupon below. It will bring the 
Coal Miners’ Pocketbook to you for 10 days’ free examin- 
ation—ample time for you to learn of its valuable, time- 
saving hints, culled by experts from actual practice. 


The New 
Coal Miners’ Pocketbook 


Size 4 x 63-in., handsome black leather binding, gilt 
edge. 11th edition, $4.00 Postpaid. 


A new book buiit on the strong foundations of the “‘Coal 
and Metal Miners’ Pocketbook’’—now devoted entirely to 
coal. This eleventh Edition amplifies and brings the facts 
and figures up to date. It has 1200 pages; is bound in 
flexible leather, pocket size, and is fully illustrated. Con- 
venient for desk or outside use. Well indexed. 


The volume saves burdening your memory unnecessarily, 
it puts essential facts and figures at your finger tips; it 
enables you to solve knotty problems of coal mining at quick 
notice; it helps you to figure costs with exactness; and it 
places at your command the collective experience of hun- 
dreds of experts in the coal mining industry. 


Brief Outline of Contents 


Weights and Measures. Methods of Closed Work. 
Mathematics—Surveying. ; Explosives and Blasting. 
Mechanics—Strength of Materials. Supporting Excavations. 
Concrete—Masonry. Hoisting. 
Wire Ropes—Hoisting Ropes—Drums and Fasten- Haulage. 
ings. Ventilation of Mines. 
Power Transmission. Mine Fires. 
Specific Gravity, Weight and Other Properties of The Preparation of Coal. 
Materials. Safety and First Aid. 
Hydrostatics. Mine Safety. 
Heat and Fuels. Natural Sines, Cosines, Tangents and Cotangents. 
Fuels. Logarithmic Tables. 
Boilers. Traverse Tables. 
Steam Engines. Glossary of Mining Terms. 
Compressed Air. 
Electricity. 


Internal-Combustion Engines. 
Prospecting. 

Mining. 

Methods of Open Work. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





i s 
° i 
McGraw-Hill Book Company ! i 
Incorporated 1 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York. i 
: } en 1 . - = 1 
a You may send me on 10 days’ approval Coal Miners Pocketbook, 
239 West 39th Street, New York 1 $4.00 net. - 
London: Hill Publishing Co., Ltd; i I agree to pay for the book or return it postpaid within 10 days of receipt. g 
6 & 8 Bouverie St., E. C. 4 I am a regular subscriber to COAL AGE. | 
Publishers of books for Coal Age i I am a member of the A.I.M.E. - 
¢ t | i 
1 Signed : 
a r 
& Address 5 
| 
1 i] 
gp. Reference... Perce C-12-29-17 ; 
: a 
i (Not required of subscribers to COAL AGE or members of A.I.M.E. Ld 
n ~Books sent on approval to retail customers in U. S. and Canada only.) - 
' 
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This 4s a low-cost service~ 
able 4-room M & M Port- 
able Ready Built Miners’ 
Bungalow. 
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M&M 
Portable Ready-Built 
Miners’ Houses 


The easiest solution of the village question. Our 
houses are shipped in sections all ready to be put 
together speedily. The finished product is a strong 
permanent building—yet it may be taken down and 
moved to another site if you want. 


The M & M Catalog has full particulars and shows fine 
coal mine village houses. Write for a copy now. 


Portable Ready-Built School Houses, Chapels and Com- 
missaries. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 45 MAIN STREET, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
eS A RS SET enn ance re hi etapa ee 


PATENTED 
for use with running water. 
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Commissary 
Coupon Books 


We confine ourselves exclusively 
to the manufacture of coupon 
books, and have the necessary 
experience and modern equip- 
ment to furnish first-class and 

















absolutely accurate books at 
minimum cost. 
Write us for _ illustrated 


folder, samples and prices. 





Southern CouponCo. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Coupon Books 


: for the 
Commissary Store 





We have been furnishing these 
books to Company Stores for 
Over a quarter century. Our 
books are absolutely correct and 
original in design. * Prices cheer- 
fullyfurnished onrequest. Write. 


Allison Coupon Co. 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 
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For use without running water. 
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*‘Sanisep” Portable 
Sewerage Systems 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


The Perfect System for industrial villages, suburban 
homes, and _ schools, with or without running water. 
Made of reinforced concrete with solid bottoms and 
thoroughly waterproofed to prevent seepage. All 
scavenger work done away with, no chemicals required, 
flyproof and odorless. 


ENDORSED BY ALL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 
Write foi Catalogue and full details. 


Cement Products Company 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Atlanta, Ga., East Point. Charleston, W. Va., Union 
Trust Building. Philadelphia, Pa., 328 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Building. 
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Mining Transits 


= U ae F And Levels 


The “Buff” is constructed of the finest material and 
lenses that money can buy. Send for Catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 
Chicago: 231 N. Fifth Ave. New York, 50 Church St. 
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SAND DRYING STOVE 


Warranted to give satisfaction, 

also to be the simplest and most 

economical device on the market. 
Ask us. 


INDIANA FOUNDRY CO. 
Indiana (C. H.) Penna. 
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Three Exclusive Advantages 


are back of the forty-three years’ success of 


H. & B. Transits 


All graduations ars upon inlaid, solid sheet silver; every 
bearing is bronze against hard bell metal; all instruments are 
protected by complete sets of dust and rain guards. 


Write for free book, NOW. 
HELLER and BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden Street and Ridge Ave., Philadelph:3 
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PRESERVE tins 


TIMBER AND 


STRUCTURES 


by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 ‘Mine Timbers” 
Photos are SAME wood, SAME exposure. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co. 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
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Mining men have found that the sure way to 
secure the utmost pumping economy for low- 
head service is with this “CAMERON”’ Cen- 
trifugal shown below. 


It has been designed and built with the special 
aim to produce a combination of high-working 
value and low operating cost. 


Every element in this pump is given the most 
careful attention during manufacture. There 
is no skimping of small details. Every part 
has the utmost strength. 


It is the Cameron Class ‘‘SV’’ Open Impeller 
type, especially designed for low-head service. 
It is very simple, strong and rugged all through. 


Bulletin No. 7152 gives the details. Shall we send it? 
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This is a strong 
pump fitted with 
BG, our special acid- 
B resisting bronze. 
8 We build mine 
pumps for all 
purposes. 
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Send for Catalog No. 113. 


DEAN BROS. i INDIANAPOLIS 
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PUMPS 


Electric, Steam, Boiler Feed 
BOYTS, PORTER & CO. 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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THE JOHN H. McGOWAN CO. 


BUILDERS 
PUMPING MACHINERY 


IN ALL TYPES FOR ALL USES 
CINCINNATI 
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The Slogan of the Cameron—‘‘Character: The Grandest Thing.”’ 
An Economical Low-Head Pump 
Cameron Centrifugal 


A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 11 Broadway, New York 
Offices the World Over 
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“The Bulldog of the mine” 





‘““‘Neptune” Power Pump 


Valves are quickly accessible from the top by loosening two 
nuts. Capacities from 3,000 gallons per hour to 7,200 gallons 
per hour. Good for 150-ft. head. Gears are carefully guarded. 
Tig. 696 is a substantial and efficient pump. Write for further 
details of this and many other Deming Pumps for mine service. 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


**More than a thorisand styles and sizes’’ of hand and power pumps. 
General Distributing Houses: 


Pittsburgh: Harris Pump and Supply Co. Chicago: Henion and Hubbell. 
Denver: Hendrie and Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. Charleston, W. Va,: Charles- 
ton Electrical Supply Co. 
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SAUVTECDOV VEU HEA EECA TEA ESATA TAA AEA SQUUUOTTAAVAUA UCASE ATLEAST 
: DO YOU KNOW 2 5 : 
= the difference between laid, = = tae elev ators, bp dee = 
5 spliced, whipped, served, =z 3 umbering, se te ane 
= parceled, payed and seized as = 3 well drilling, suspension = 
: applied to = = bridges, stump-pulling, = 
= co RD AGE 2: cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- = 
E These things and countless g = £1ng and every other form of = 
5 others on the selection, care and =z = wire rope use, = 
: use of Manila and Sisal Rope = =z =: 
= are all explained both from an =z = Ask for illustrated = 
. engineering and practical stand- = = catalogue = 
= point in our new Catalog— = = = 
= WATERBURY CORDAGE. : 2 : : E 
: Yours for thease ne American Steel & Wire Company E 
2 WATERBURY COMPANY = : Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 3 
2 63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK z = Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York = 
= San Francisco Dallas, New Orleans = = Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. = 
2 2223-W = = San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle = 
STM FM 
PT LC LLL LL MMMM MT TTT 
= SSS Sy =z = a Z 

:/ When Loads are Heavy /: : | 

= One of the most important qualities of a Wire Rope is = = . A : 

= DEPENDABILITY, for when your Rope breaks your = = — 

= work stops. The success of Hercules (Red Strand) Wire = = 

= Rope is largely due to the fact that it can always be = = | AZ A = 
= depended upon. It has the = = : = 
= necessary strength to handle AY } — = een x z 
= heavy loads and its extreme WR 1} = = J 2 
Z toughness and flexibility make ih) y =e = WIRE ROPE = 
= it remarkably durable. 4 iW 1 EE ae = 
: Established 1857 7 NE \ EE INSULATED : 
= A. eae & Sons Rope i) | i 2 ? WIRES « CABLES E 
: . ompany HYYAvayiz : O : 
S St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. } Wy) / BE: HAZARD MFG CO: 
= N , Chicago, , “Ase Yt =z _ = = 
= Salt ae City, San Pranciacd! Se = = WILKES-BARRE PA = 
= <= ||F;EZ":|:| =" = = en es PITTSBURGH CHICAGO = 
ST LLL LLL eM MM 
SL MTT MMMM MMM TOOL Pa 


RIDGWAY 
ENGINE 
GENERATOR 
UNITS 


have no equals for haulage work. ‘Their ability 
to take care of enormous overloads is the reason. 
50% to 100% overload for 1 to 5 minutes is 
handled with ease. 


Write for bulletin CA. 


Wire Rope for All Purposes 


Manufactured under scientific methods that 
guarantee the highest factor of safety. 


STRENGTH, DURABILITY, FLEXIBILITY 
Send for Catalog R-4 


oe . f * Vy, v3 mn E = 
Mirg ht Wire Gmpany 
WORCESTER, MASS.USA,. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 
Ridgway, Pa. 
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FLORY Mine Hoist— 
absolutely Slip-proof 


To the mine superintendent 
who has to contend with 
extra heavy hoisting, a study 
of the Werner (Patented) 
Band Friction will prove in- 
teresting. 


ACID RESISTING 

[ELMORE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
VOLUTE CUT OUT OF SOLID WOOD 

Bronze Parts, Outlast Three Solid Bronze Pumps— 


Sizes To 12 in. 
G. H. ELMORE, Engineer PHILADELPHIA—SCRANTON 


SULLA TTT TT TTT 
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This is an exclusive Flory 
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feature and renders the hoist 5 WIRE 

immune from slipping. 5 

The booklet insures all ques- 5 ROPE 

tions. = AND 
: WIRE 


Write for a copy. 
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JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., Trenton, New Jersey 
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S. Flory Mfg. Company, Bangor, Pa. 
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Billy 

and 

“Little Tugser” 
Find eS 





Billy had been using ‘‘Little 
Tugger’ for all the hoisting, 
when the shaft was started. 





After they were down quite a dis- 
tance they installed the big hoist. 


But Billy wasn’t out of the work 
‘cause they put in a sinking pump 
and used ‘‘Little Tugger’’ to handle 
it—hoisting when they shot the 
round and lowering afterward. 


B. &B. evil Tramways 


have solved the haulage problem for many 
coal companies the country over. The one 
pictured above was designed and built for 
the Harlan Home Coal Co., Harlan, Ky. 
They have found that it can handle twice 
the amount of coal guaranteed in the 
contract. 


Your B. & B. Tramway will be designed 
to meet your individual requirements. This 
generally results in increased efficiency, and 
reduces operation and maintenance costs. 

Get Catalog No. 9 


B. & B. Wire Ropes 


are elastic, flexidie, strong, durable. They 
stand up under tremendous strains and hold 
theii own in the most severe service. 

For nearly a half-century mining men have 
used the B. & B. brand. Their verdict is— 
“Absolutely satisfactory and thoroughly de- 
pendable.”” Is further evidence needed? 

Get Catalog No. 10 


FREE—Monthly Magazine—FREE 


Send us your name and address. We’ll mail 
you, FREE, for one year, our illustrated maga- 
zine, “‘THE YELLOW STRAND.” 


Billy put another ‘Little Tugger” 
at work hoisting the ‘‘Jackhamers”’ 
and handling the supply of drill 
steel. | 


For use everywhere, for mounting any- 
where—there is nothing more handy 
than a Little Tugger Hoist. Bulletin 4233. 
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INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 


New York London 
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Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. Oe 
ST. LOUIS Zz 
Factories: St. Louis and sae 2 eee New York and Seattle “dae a A 
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‘ Biluminous Coal Mines use continuous: 

te A TA” SELF CLEANING 
MOCKING BoILER GR ATES 










UNDER GUARANTEE pe = 

SAVING INCREASED -: 

ld % BOAlE lO%sTens CAPRARIOY. 
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4 They will do as much for you. << 


| Set Cataloque ? 
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SYONIVERSAL FIRE MORTAR 


5 Send At Once Far Thic New Eek = nan 
“The SULPHURETTE 
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SOULE LUCE 


= % z = . woare ”? 

a7 7 2: —and its Finish 

Ee 7 ) ]} Adds 100%, to your fire brick life. Forms = = A 000k just off the press full of vital information regarding the preserve. 

= y} Z Y ~an elastic bond. Case hardens the = = tion of mine equipment from sulphur water. Written by an expert. 

= % j s . : = = a re 

= “dy New York Philadel phia Baltimore Se ‘ - Address: Mining Department : 

= = = Highland Chemical Products Co. Connellsville. Pa. 
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Adopt this quick, sure and con- 
Opn venient cure for slipping belts. 
te 


“Sp DIXON’S Siz! 


Write for Booklet No. 59-O to the 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, ©-17 Jersey City, N. J 
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a 2 EEA Tecate caeeagn anna 
The Olsen WUEST. 
: Perfected 2 : . : 
: ; e: Herringbone Gears 
= Self- Dumping Z = are hobbed from the solid. They : 
= C = = wear but little because they are = 
= age e = cut differently. They transmit = 
= = = the maximum of power because = 
= Adopted as Standard zz the mesh is continuous. Stag- = 
= ° : = gered teeth make Wuest Gears =z 
= Fquipment by Leading = the most economical transmis- = 
: Operators and Engineers. sion known for every kind of =z 
= = service. Send for details. = 
: Eagle Iron Works : : | i 
5 SOLE BUILDERS = : iWin = Falk C Se, E 
: Des Moines, Iowa 2 5 ‘ Milwaukee, Wis. 2 
Se Tic en 
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JEFFERSON 


For ALL Coal Mine Purposes 
Wherever you have use for unions there 
is a style and size o 

JEFFERSON UNION 


to meet your conditions satisfactorily. 
Find out about the five special features 
of Jefferson Unions. See our large ad- 
vertisement in Coa] Age, Dec. 22d. Ask 
your Jobber for ‘Jefferson’? Unions. 


The Jefferson Union Co., Lexington,Mass. 
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U | i Oo a & Let the Searchlight Help YOU 
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WHAT HAVE YOU 


For Sale Up-to-date buy- 
ers in the coal 


For Rent mines watch the 


For Second-Hand 
Machinery pages 
Exchange of Coal Age. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


“Ferrenewo Valves 


Producer 
Blast Furnace 
Illuminating | 


Horizontal 
Four Cycle 
Double-Acting 





250-5000 B.HP. 





Send for 
Bulletin No. 


aw 0000 
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The “‘Ferrenewo"’ embodies many exclusive features of construction, which not only give the greatest 
strength, but also increase the wearing life of the various parts and consequently the valve as a whole. 

The “Ferrenewo”’ is one of several Lunkenheimer Valves provided with the Lunkenheimer “‘Seat-guard,”’ 
an annular extension on the bottom of the disc, which materially aids in preserving the seating surfaces and 


keeping them clean. 
The “Ferrenewo” has a nickel Seat-ring and Disc, which together 
with all other parts are easily renewable. 


The union bonnet, shoulder on stem for repacking under pressure, 
deep stuffing box with gland, etc., are other details which contribute 
to the efficiency of the valve. 


Specify Lunkenheimer ‘‘Ferrenewo’’ and insist on having the 


genuine. Your local dealer can supply you; if not, write us. 
tHE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 
—=QUALITY "= 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the Wor 


New York Chicago CINCINNATI Boston London 






HN 


Globe, Angle and Cross; 
Horizontal and Angle Check Patterns 


Two 400-K.W, Allis-Chalmers Producer-Gas Engine Units 













PLAT 





Write for 
Booklet 
No. 567-J. 
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Gas Engines 


Coke Oven 
Natural 


Oil 


Builders also 


of 


Corliss Engines 
Steam Turbines 
Condensers 
Air and Gas 
Compressors 
Mining Mchy. 
Pumps 
Motors 
Generators 
Hoists 





Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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“Look out for Fa 
"eS Garlock Air 
pie (i Compressor Packings 
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Are designed to withstand the extremely 
severe conditions under which air com- 
pressors usually are operated. Style No. 
420 is composed of high pressure and com- 
pressor combination rings. The cushion 
center of the latter is covered by long fibre 
woven asbestos lubricated throughout with 
the celebrated Garlock compound. This 
packing does not harden in service, but 
retains its elasticity under the high tem- 
peratures and pressures met with in this 
class of work. 


“What’s wrong with produc- 
tion?’”’ frowns the boss over the ‘show-up’ 
sheets— 


“Same material; same hours; 
same men; same machinery, but production 
falling off.’’ 


‘Sneaky leaks,’’ whispers ‘On-the-Job’ 


GANDY. “‘A slip here and a slack there aggregate short production 
—real loss! 


“é A . 

What you need is a steady power belt built 
for the job—a belt that under the severest strain and wear has 
passed every efficiency and longevity test—a belt with a ’round 
the world, 37-year satisfaction record.” 


That’s a GANDY, the original stitched 


cotton duck belt—the all-the-time belt, but especially needed 
NOW for wartime production. 





We manufacture a special packing, or 
combination of packings, for every class of 


TTT eee 
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Order your GANDY belts (power or con- service in coal mines. Write for our new 

veyor) th hy Mill § ly H H Plant direct. : 

ioe for iho paintodipcen eipeand Weleinows Gadouiarkl oe illustrated catalog. 

Write for samples and prices. 
THE GANDY BELTING CO. THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
734 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
Palmyra New York 
New York Branch: 36 Warren Street Branches in Principal Cities 
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Steel for Service 


Isn’t the use of any piece of mine 
equipment which saves time for the 
men worth considering? 


TRON CEMENTS 


Positively stop all leaks of 
steam, water, fire or oil in iron, 
steel or concrete. 

They are easy to apply, harden 
quickly and make permanent 
repairs, proved by years in use. 


If so, and you are not using 


Steel Mine Ties 


why should you not change? 





They not only result in economy of 
time, but ultimate expenditure of 
money. Every engineer should have a 
copy of our new illustrated in- 


The pamphlet—Steel Cross ‘Ties— eirichon booklinc ree 


can be obtained from any district 


office Smooth-On Iron Cements 


are sold by supply houses. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Company 
Jersey City, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


The mark of 


H it protects the 
quality ‘ 





000 





Carnegie Steel Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 949 
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Established 1882 WEIR TITAN FROG 
WEIR FROG COMPANY Seis ual 
LARGEST and OLDEST Company in the United States 


making a SPECIALTY of TRACK WORK for MINES. 


COMPLETE TURNOUTS for Rooms, Tram Roads 
and Tipples. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK and 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


Let our Engineering Force help you. 





Not Cast Iron 


CINCINNATI OHIO “‘Several Times the Service’? at a cheaper first cos‘ 


than built-up Frogs. 


See 
CUCEU CEE EVEL CECE eee 
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West Virginia Rail Co. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
ea 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45-Ibs. per yd. 
Huntington, W. Va. 





ge. ine MANUFACTO ERS or = 
—- OTRACK EQUIPMENT’ = - 
= FOR STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILROADS. all 
MINES AND MILLS 3 
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Everything to make your 

5 k Beate ee aera ge css SADC ME Geb States? Oe AE cE 

cars move quicker ? Section Insulatorand Switch : 

: s = Our Comt Insul: d Switch = 

Are you quite sure you have the best and most also Se EN dap mucho elie. ine ae ao = 

economical layout possible? = dead section and no arcing when trolley = 

= Ww heel passes over. = 

Let our engineers talk things over with you and ey | Mlustrated Poved eae be cate > = 

see if it isn’t feasible to arrange for a more = Flood City Mfg. Co. q! ae = 

suitable equipment. = Elder and Messenger Streets y wie = 

= Johnstown Penna. re = 

Fi > 
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Canton Section Insulator 
and Switch 









Simply Perfect 
It Is 
Perfectly Simple 


‘Perfect insulation when open—perfect con- Doesn't that sound just like what you want in 
tact when closed. Easy to adjust. Trolley a Section Insulator and Switch? Well, that’s 
wheel will pass even if switch is not thrown. the Canton, Shall we send you the full 
Contacts renewable at slight expense.’ description? 


AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO., Canton, Ohio 
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The “Monarch” Cas get PUES Delay—and Hitches 
Up to Stay 


This hitching can be used on any 
size car and with any system of 
hauling. 


When you hitch up your 
cars with ‘“‘Monarch” car 
hitching you can_ rest 
assured that they won't 
come apart until you dis- 
connect them. 


It won’t break because it is 
made of malleable iron with 
forged link and clevis. It is 
only 23 inches long. 


With Monarch Hitchings you Equip a few of your cars and 
can handle more cars per day. : ; give them atrial. You won’t 
Try them and see. be sorry. 


MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO., KENOSHA, WIS. 
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The Solution of 
Your Haulage Problem 
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Mine Trolleys 


The Nuttall D-21 Mine Trolley 
is the last word in efficiency. Hav- 
ing seven different variations of 
form, A,B; G- Daten leandir: 
it fills every type of trolley require- 
ment to be met with in mining. 





TO 










The pole can be had in any length up 
to 10 feet, to accommodate various entry 
heights; a 6-in. harp and wheel can be at- 
tached to care for high voltage, heavy- 
duty service, while the spring can be 
adjusted to furnish any desired wheel 
pressure. 


WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Gasoline or Storage Battery 


The Gasoline Type stands pre-eminent for 
high economy, dependability and safety in 
hauling long, heavy loaded trains of coal. The 
Storage Battery type is intended for gathering 
work and for short hauls down in the mine. 


Over 600 mines have reduced their haulage 
cost by using Whitcombs. Why not repeat this 
performance in your mine? 


Write for Bulletin. 


GEO. D. WHITCOMB COMPANY 
Rochelle, Ill. 


eT UEC 


This trolley has given such excellent 
service that it has been adopted as stand- 
ard by both the Westinghouse and General 
Electric Company, and is used on their 
equipment. 


CTRL 
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: The Ohio Brass Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Trolley Supplies, 
Insulators and Rail Bonds for Electric 
Trade Mark Mine Haulage Systems 
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Runs 4 to 6 weeks 
with one oiling 


Can run through water 
or be subjected to grit 
and dust without in- 
juring the journal. 


The “Eureka” Wheel 


No loose parts such as 
plugs, caps, bolts or 
gaskets used in con- 
struction. Costs nc 
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PORTER LOCOMOTIVES 


Steam—Fireless—Compressed Air 


more thanother wheel.. Without cost to you let our experienced en- 
. gineers serve you in selecting the best haulage 
Hockensmith Wheel and system as adapted to your particular needs. 
Mine Car Co. Write for Catalog 
Write us ror compiete Catalog ‘*A.’” PENN STATION NNA. 


H. K. PORTER CO. 
ae : 1200 Union Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UU ECC 


Huntington, W. Va., Huntington Supply and Equipment Co. 
Knoxv ile, Tenn., Webster & Company 
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The Car That Stands the Roughest Service Consider your ties—and the MANCHA 


Irwin Mine Cars fill the requirements of every coal Did you know that the installa ion of Mancha Electric 


mine. They are properly proportioned to get the larg- Bae 3 ‘ 
est capacity possible with minimum weight. Mules means the elimination of the wear and tear on the ties? 


For durability, they are equipped with cold rolled steel 
floating axles, dustproof bearings, steel plate center 
bumpers, ample bracing, and many other features. 


Write for details. 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Pa. 


The mule’s hoofs do it you know. 
Think it over and write for the Mancha Booklet which 
points out the solution. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
1911 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LOWER UPKEEP MEANS LARGER PROFITS 


Profits increase in proportion to the 
reduction in cost of upkeep and repairs 
to equipment and machinery. 


In 


Locomotives built to require the least 
attention add to your profits because 
work progresses when the locomotives 
are in service. Idle locomotives delay 
work and disarrange your’ whole 
schedule. That’s why an idle locomo- 
tive is costly. 





Our locomotives for switching around mines are designed and built for long life and continuous 
service. Parts liable to wear are kept in stock for immediate shipment. These parts are made tu 
templates and gauges, insuring a perfect fit without extra machining. By this method long delays 
waiting for duplicate parts are avoided. 


Get in touch with us when you need a locomotive. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. A. Baldwin & Company, New Orleans, La. 
Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada. 
N. B. Livermore & Company, Merchant’s National Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Northwestern Equipment Company, Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon. 
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SUM See 


Out for a Record— How Much Should It Cost to 
Haul Your Coal? 


Ue 






No. 5755 Storage Batwory Mine Locomotive 





Put that problem up to our haulage engineers who will 
gladly present convincing facts and figures concerning 
the saving possibilities of 


ATLAS 


Storage Battery Locomotives 


under your particular mine conditions. This service is 
free, without obligating in the slightest way. 


We can surprise you. Will you give us a chance? 


too. Now, when the stress of the times calls 

for the speeding up of coal production, the 
haulage method in your mine should be a big 
factor toward achieving this result. 

Speed and greater drawbar pull are features of 
Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives. Increasing 
your output is the easiest thing they do. We make 
them prove themselves. 


We’ll go into further details. Write us. 


The Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
2138 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 112 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A« they’re ready to make a record for you, 
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Keiser, Geismer Engineering Co., 213 Terminal Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 
Birminzham, Ala. 408 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Send for that Bulletin on ‘‘Cars 
SEED ~ me me and Electric Locomotives’’ today. 
The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dept. O, Ivanhoe Road 
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The Open Cap Truck 


(Guaranteed) 
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Open for Inspection 


he success of ENTERPRISE Improved Roller Bearing Wheels is not due to Magic or Black-Art, but to 
; proper design and use of right materials. Study’this construction and see for yourself why ENTERPRISE 
Wheels justify the broad guarantee of FIVE YEARS of easy running, oil- and power-saving service. 


No LBrake-like fastening devices Voip ie Spring 
on ah : No Wear Or friction Zere : Nias / Lining 


alee Cage, eceal 


for roller alignment The whole 
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chined ee All end thrust taken Story is 
canis Ss a : | inside ee Chamber told in 
Collars prevent aaa 1 | aise aa ‘*‘Modern 
lateral play . “ : ee oem aot Mine 
of axles oe <a ane eat VA coe ene Key Transportation’’ 
Large Solid Hard Steel Rollers — BN nun in grease Feeenar 
\ \ without friction yours for 


Lachined [tab, O: Dust : aes ‘ 


BS ‘ 
and Weater-tight fittings 


the asking. 
\ TeCASEC Chamber cast 


Iz One piece Sey! hy bey 
Mo age Cs IS; one 


Gara or projecting 
parts 


Enterprise Foundry & Machine Works, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
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Your Mine Cars Need 






STEEL WASHER 
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* aa | SHAFT esa AXLE STRAP 
———* FELT PACKING 

OIL OF GREASE STEEL BUSHING 

CHAMBER 








CHILLED TREAD AND FLANGE 


OTTUMWA 


Roller Bearing Car Wheels 


They will run with less power and require less at- 
tention. Made of specially selected tough iron. 
Run on roller bearings that distribute the load and 
cut down the friction loss. 


Let us quote you. Just state wheel diameter, 


weight of car loaded and distance center to 
center of axles. Write us now. 


N this Truck are combined all the essentials that go 

to make up a first-class Mine Car Truck. It can be 

lubricated with either grease or oil with long service 
from each lubrication—is thoroughly dustproof—runs 
with very little friction—has a full-floating axle with 
visible linch pins which can be easily replaced, and is 
guaranteed against internal wear. 


LLL CELLED CEE TTT TTT TT 


Selected by the Atlantic Refining Co. to demonstrate, 
at the American Mining Congress in Philadelphia, the 
highest development of a self-oiling wheel using their 
lubricant. We’ll send you details, 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh Penna. 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Inc. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
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: LOBDELL Mini 
: L Mining : 
| ° 5 = 
: LocomotiveWheels — E ann 
| eee —_ eegual years Tired; res = © 
= oli ast Steel are bac y over eighty = y\ k ——— 
= years’ experience in car wheel manatee tare: = co mp any 1S nown 
= Chilled seek Iron Wheels are the most = b th it k 
= economical where maximum tractive power = 
= is not required and can be furnished = y e. men 1 eeps 
= promptly. = 
= é a. = ’ . . 
21 LOBDELL High Carbon Heat Treated TE Look about you. Isn’t it true that any big 
= Cast Steel Wheels are found most economi- if = h h Lh a hi 
= cal where the increased tractive power of a qi: concern any concern 4 tl at as weathere t e 
z steel tread is desired and can be furnished E storm of bitter competition, counts as one of its 
= in from 4 to 6 months. = h h i" & r h = 
| Steel Tires and Steel Tired Wheels, owing = greatest assets t e men who have been with it 
= to the congested conditions of the steel = since 1ts beginning? 
=i mills, cannot be furnished in less than 6 to = : 
=] 9 months. = We believe that our men have been one of the 
Em We advise you, Mr. Operator, to get your = greatest factors in our success. 
= orders in early but first send us the sizes = : : 
= of your wheels and axles and let us quote = The men who have been with us from the time 
= ves spoceesaod Stet yeorta oe yall So = that we were an infant concern out in the 
= = marshes of Harrison, until now when we are the 
E 4 | : leaders in the bearing field. 
=]. at eae aes See ; ne ale The men who have given us their loyal support 
2] LOBDELL LOBDELL CAR. WHEEL COMPANY | : during times of uncertairity and doubt; the men 
= iF YEARS = +. ° WILMINGTON’ ei : whose faith in the Hyatt Bearing has carried us 
=i) PROGRESS - DELAWARE = through many a crisis. 
=_ Ss OO = These are the men who make the bearing —who 
EMT understand thoroughly every detail connected 
PHT with the bearing. 
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No. 1 is a general 
truck—for a 
thousand and one 
things, such as 
lumber, ties, rails, 
boxes, etc. You 
can have two sets 
of sides and rig it 
up to look like 
No. 3 as shown 
below. Now, you 
have another 
truck for a thou- 
sand... and*® sone 
things. 


Niemen iS (oe 
shaped dumping 
car. Very useful 
around mines for 
the purpose of a 
refuse car. 





Have you our 
Car Catalogue? 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Barnesville, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The pride that our men have in the Hyatt Bear- 
ing is the pride that a good workman takes in a 
good product. Every operation in the develop- 
ment from a strip of steel to the finished roller 
is carried out with the greatest care in order that 
every bearing that leaves the factory may give 
the same long, steady, reliable service. 


The loyalty and contentment of the men in 
your mine is the biggest factor in steady 
production. What are you doing to make the 
work easier for them? You know that under 
the best conditions your miners work under a 
great strain day atter day. With plain fric- 
tion bearing cars you are making the work 
twice as hard. Toward the close of the day 
their production begins to fall-off and at night 
they return home worn and dispirited. 


We think it will pay you to write for our 
bulletin. 


Specify Hyatt Bearings for your mine cars. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
A-305 
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Screens 
to Meet Your 
Own Special Needs 


Made to Order and as Ordered 


H & K Perforated Metal Screens are built to order. Using the kind 
and thickness of metal calculated to best meet existing requirements 

and conditions, we can furnish all sizes and shapes of perforations 

properly spaced to give satisfactory screening results. 










Skilled workmen of specialized experience, modern equipment 
and close attention to details, insure the proper carrying out of 


i | The Harrington & King 


Perforated 
Metal 


for 







E very In writing for prices or ‘ 
. other information, de- ( 
Screening scribe your requirements Perforating C ompany 


New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 
628 No. Union Avenue, Chicago, Il., U.S. A. 


as completely as possible. 


Purpose 





is 
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These men are safe from 
falling coal 


When the car passes onto the cage it is 
spotted and held automatically by the 


Automatic Car Cager 


without any assistance from the men. 


This keeps the men away from the shaft, and 
the danger from falling coal, etc. 


You cannot afford, especially under present 
conditions, to jeopardize the lives of your men. 


Our engineers can equip your mine, no 
matter what the conditions. Let us send 
you our descriptive circular. 


The Mining Safety Device Co. 


Bowerston, Ohio 





Eliminates Delays and Errors 
in Weighing Tipple Cars 


by recording permanently, with unfailing me- 
chanical accuracy, the exact weight of each 
car passing over the tipple. That’s what the 


STREETER-AMET RECORDER 


does when attached to any scale. It com- 
pletely eliminates the human factor in weigh- 
ing—puts it on “mistakeproof” basis. Sup- 
plies positive proof in case of disputes or dis- 
satisfaction. 


Costs but a trifle to install. Sold outright or 
rented for small monthly consideration, Write! 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Cat 
~ 4101-4105 Risenenail Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


Equipment, Apparatus and Supplies Used by the Coal and Coke Industry 


with Names of Manufacturers and Distributors 





Acetylene Apparatus 


Davis-Bournonville Co. 
See ‘‘Oxyacetylene Apparatus.” 


Air Brakes 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Angles, Beams, Channels, Etc. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Witherow Steel Co, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Armatures and Field Coils 


Chattanooga Armature Wks., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Asbestos Materials 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penn, 


Asbestos shingles, yarn, tape, cloth, tubes and 
paper; ‘“Ambler’’ asbestos building lumber. 


Axles, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Bags 


has ay Bro. Bag Co., 200 Poplar St., 
Oo. 


Battery Boxes 

Paragon Electric Co., 1 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Beams, Channels, Angles, Etc. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Bearings, Ball and Roller 

Enterprise Foundry & Machine Co., 400-420 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Address: ‘‘Hessbright.”’ 
Manufacturers and distributors of Hess-Bright 
(HB-DWF) ball bearings. MHess-Bright ball 
bearings have continuous and uninterrupted 
raceways for the travel of the balls; 
self-aligning to the extent that they are applic- 
able to all properly constructed machinery and 
shafting, but not to the extent of interfering 
with great radial and end thrust load capaci- 
ties. Sizes and capacities, as well as list 
prices cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co,, Newark, J. 
Parallel roller bearings that consist of a num- 
ber of left- and right-hand hollow rollers 
wound helically from a flat piece of alloy 
steel, and a well-constructed cage for holding 
these rollers in alignment. There are two types 
of Hyatt bearings. One is the planished race 
tyne, for medium speeds and loads. The other 
is the high-duty type and is applicable to high- 
speed and severe load applications. 
“Hyatt”? Bearings are suitable for wood and 
steel mine cars of all sizes and types; they 
ean be bought direct from mine-car manufac- 
turers or installed by mine operators them- 
selves according to designs that our engineer- 
ing department will make up. 

Irwin Fdry. & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

U. S. Ball Bearing Co., Palmer St. and Kolmar 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Belts, Conveyor 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Belts, Transmission 

Gandy Belting Co., 734 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, 
Md. Branch Office: 36 Warren St., New York. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago. Philadelphia. 

Bins, Coal and Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., 

Bit Sharpeners 

Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. | . 
“Little Giant’”’ combination pick point and chis- 
el bit dies and ‘‘Little Giant’’ pick point dies. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Blasting Supplies 

Aetna Explosives Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Blowers 
ae Blower Co.., 


Wis. 


St. Louis, 


Columbus, O. 


Detroit, Mich. Branches: 
.. Rochester, Phila., Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas _ City, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianap- 
olis, Boston, Columbus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boilers, Water Tube 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co.,45 Broadway, N.Y. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Books, Coupon 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southern Coupon Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Books, Technical 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. ¥.C. 
Boosters 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Box Car Loaders 


Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Rotary type for all fine materials. : 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


they are. 


Brattice Cloth 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Breakers 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breakers, Circuit, Electric 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., Colum- 


bus, Ohio 
Sizes: 200, 300, 400, 500, 800, 1200 and 2000 
amp. Capacities: 250 to 600 volts D.C. 
General Electric Co., ‘Schenectady, N; Yi. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breaker Machinery 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 
Briquetting Machinery 

Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mashek Engr. Co., 90 West St., New York. 
Buckets, Elevator 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cableways 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., New York, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 


Flory Mfg. Co., S. Bangor, Penn. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cages 

Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cagers, Automatic 

Mining Safety Device Co., 

Car Hauls 

Fairmont Mining Machry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Up or down hauls—chain or cable. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Car Hitchings 


Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co, Irwin, Penn. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.,: Kenosha, Wis. 


Car Loaders 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Cars and Car Wheels 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Enterprise Foundry & Machine Co., 
Shelby St., Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
“‘Enterprise’’ roller-bearing mine car trucks, for 
wood and steel cars, all sizes and types, bal- 
anced design. Anti-friction roller bearings; no 
loose caps, bolts or gaskets. 

Fairmont Mining Mehry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del, 
“TLobdell’’ high carbon heat treated solid steel 
locomotive wheels, 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stine, S. B., Box H. Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co,, Barnesville, Ohio. 
Mine cars, wood and steel; any capacity, any 
gage; Watt brass bushed wheels, axles and 
trucks complete, 

Agents: San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon 
Bldg.; Denver, Lindroth, Shubart & Co. 


Cars, Mining, Steel 
Hendrick Mfg. Co.. 
Castings 
Buffalo Fdry. & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Covington Machine Co., 84 Wall St., New_York. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, 0. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for jaw plates, rolls and other 
crusher parts, Sprockets, sheave wheels. 
Nuttall Co., R. D., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Cement 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
In 1-, 5-, 10- and 25-Ib. cans. ; 
“Smooth-On” iron cements, metallize, and be- 
come part of metal to which applied. 


Bowerston, Ohio. 


400-420 


Carbondale, Penn. 


Chains, Power Transmission 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
%" to 3” pitch, widths to suit powers; 4 hp. 
to 5000 hp. Morse “Rocker Joint” (Rolling 
Friction Principle) Silent Type Chains exclu- 
sively for transmission of power. 


Charging Apparatus 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chutes 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N, 4th St.. Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clamps, Trolley Wire 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clutches, Friction 

Caldwell Co., W. E., Louisville, Ky. 

Coal and Ash Handling Machinery 

Link-Belt Company, iets Philadelphia. 

Coal Cleaners 

Pennsylvania Crusher Con Philadelphia, Penn. 

Coal Dock Bridges 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Coal Dryers, Centrifugal 

Elmore, G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
For washed coal, 75 tons per hour capacity. 

Coal Mining Plants 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Maleolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Coal Storage and Rehandling Machinery 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Coke Oven Drawing and Leveling Machines 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Covington Machine Co,, 16 Wall St., N. Y. City. 

Compressors, Air 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. [Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 
Branches: Boston, Birmingham, Butte, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver, Duluth, El Paso, Knox- 


17th and Cambria 


ville. Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Seattle, 
‘Imperial,’ ‘Ingersoll-Rogler,’ ‘Turbo.’ All sizes. 


Portable Elec. Driven Mine-Car Outfits, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Steam, belt and motor driven; portable motor 
driven units for use underground. 
Worthington Pump & Machry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
914 S. Michigan. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Condensers 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S.. N. Y. City. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Consulting Engineers (See Alphabetical Index) 


Controllers 

General Electric Co., 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

Converters, Rotary, Electric 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conveyors, Belt 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Conveyors, Cable Flight 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N,. 4th St., 

Conveyors, Chain Flight 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St.. Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Wilmot Engineering Co.. Hazleton, Penn. 

Conveyors, Coal 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
All types to meet any conditions. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Conveyors, Pan or Apron 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Conveyors, Screw 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Conveyors, Trough 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Copper Steel Sheets 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Couplings 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


pee eg NRK 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Coupon Books 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

For commissary stores; samples on request. 
Southern Coupon Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Cranes 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 

Crossings (See Switches, Frogs and Crossings) 


Crushers, Coal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St.. Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Stedman's Foundry & Mach. Wks., Aurora, Ind. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Crushing Plants, Coke 
Jeffrey Mfg Co.. 912 N. 4th St., 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Cut-Outs, Electric 
Flood City Mfg. Co., 
General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co., 
Cutting Apparatus 
Davis-Bournonville Co. 
See “Oxyacetylene Apparatus. 
Diamond Core Drill Contracting 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Penn. 
Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting Co., 
sutawney, Penn, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 
Contractors for pr ospecting coal lands with the 
Diamond Core Drill. Established 1884 
Dock Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, 
Doors, Automatic Mine 
(See Mine Doors, Automatic) 
Drafting Materials 
(See Engineering Instruments and Supplies) 
Drag-Line Excavators 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 
Dredging Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co.., 
Driers, Sand 
Indiana Foundry Co., 
Drills, Air 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. New York City. 
Jackhamer for boring coal, shaft sinking, ditch- 
ing, etc. Leyner-Ingersoll for development worl. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hammer Drills and Rock Drills, all styles. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Tl. 
Drills, Core 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“Calyx’’—Cores 1%-18 54”: depths to 4000 ft. 
Chicago, Ill 


Columbus, O. 
Old 


Johnstown, Penn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Punx- 


Penn. 


Sta. K, Marion, Ohio. 


Indiana, Penn. 


Sullivan Machinery Co.. 

Drills, Electric 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Yeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Prills, Hammer 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 

Drills, Power 

Fairmont Mining Machry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For mounting on all types of under-ecutting ma- 
chines; gear or chain drive from machine motor. 

Drills, Rock 

General Electric Co., 


Chicago, Il, 


7 


Schenectady, N. Y 


Drives, Silent Chain (See Chain, Silent) 
Dump Protectors 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, Ohio. 


Dumps, Cross-Over 

Fairmont Mining Mehry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
‘effrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dumps, Pneumatie Rotary 


Wood Equipment Co., McCormick Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ill 

Dynamite and High Explosives 

Aetna Explosives Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Dynamos (See Generators) 

Elbows, Pipe 

Jefferson Union Co., 

Electrical Apparatus 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Supplies 

General Electric Co., 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

Elevators 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Engineering Instruments and Supplies 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co.. Jamaica Plains Sta., Mass. 
“Buff’’ transits and levels. 

Heller & Brightly, Cor. Spring Garden St., 
Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Penn, 

Engineers and Contractors 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Chicago. Il. 

Malecolmson Briquet Engr. Co,, Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Engineering and Technical Books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., 


Lexington, Mass. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and 
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Engines, Gas and Gasoline 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Engines, Oil 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

Engines, Steam 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 

Excavating Machinery 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Sta. K, Marion, Ohio. 

Fans, Ventilating 

American Blower Co., Detroit. Mich. Branches: 
N. Y., Rochester, Phila., Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianap- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ridgway, Penn, 


olis, Boston Columbus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 912 N. 4th St., Columbus. O. 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Feeders, Automatic 

Mining Safety Device Co., 

Fire Brick Mortar 

Pitts & Kitts Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Bldg., New York City. Branches: 
and Baltimore. 

Fittings, Wire Rope (See Rope, Wire) 

Flanges, Pipe 

Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, 
Sizes 1 to 10 in. Two styles. 
Designed for pressures up to 3000 Ib. 

Founders and Machinists 

Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, 

Fuses, Electrical 

Westinghouse Elec. 


Bowerston, Ohio. 


Woolworth 
Philadelphia 


Mass. 


Nao 


& Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gages, Water, Boiler and Locomotive 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gage Cocks 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Gaskets 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
Gears 

Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Nuttall Co., R. D., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Generators and Generating Sets 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dyramo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Graphite, Lubricating, Boiler and Polishing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Grates and Grate Bars 

Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Penn. 


Greases 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, 
Hammers, Compressed Air 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co.. 
Hammers, Pneumatic 
Sullivan Machinery Co.. 
Hammers, Power 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayer Bros. Co... Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant’’ power hammer with or without 
Individual motor drive. 
Hammers, Steam 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Hammers, Steam Drop 
Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co,, 


Hangers (See Pulleys) 

Headlights, Are and Incandescent 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

High Explosives (See Dynamite) 


Hitchings 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Monarch” car hitchings. 
Hoists, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus. O. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
All sizes from 5 to 1500 hp. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., The, Cleveland, O. 
Any size or capacity. Designed for any job. 
First or second motion. 
Hoists, Pneumatic 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Hoists, Portable 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Hoists, Steam 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Both geared and first motion. 
Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Cambria 


NERY 


Chicago, Ill. 


The, Cleveland, O. 
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Hose, Air 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Houses, Miners’ 

Mershon & Morley Co., 45 
Mich. 

Hydraulic Machinery 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

Injectors and Ejectors 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

Insulating Material, Electrie 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Insulators, Feeder Wire 
lectric Service Supplies Co., 
Sts.. Philadelphia, Penn. 
Flood City Mfg, Co., Johnstown, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Insulators, Section 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 

Ohio Brass Co. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 


Jig Controls, Automatic 


Elmore G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
The human element removed from coal jigging, 

digs 

Elmore G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Both bituminous and anthracite, automatic. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Lamps, Acetylene 

Simmons Co., John. 34 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Baldwin”? and ‘‘Zar’’ carbide lamps, cap and 
hand styles; from 3- to 12-hour capacity. 


Lamps, Are and Incandescent 


General Electric Co. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lamps, Electric 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N.J. Fac- 
tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. Distributors 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, New Orleans. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Th Edison electric safety mine lamp has re- 
ceived the approval of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines under Schedule 6A for safety and for 
practicability and efficiency in general service. 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lamps, Safety 


Amer. Safety Lamp & Mine Sup. Co., Secranton,Pa. 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City. 

Lamps, Safety Cap 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N.J.  Fac- 
tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. Distributors 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, New Orleans. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The Edison electric safety mine lamp uses the 
Edison nonacid storage battery. Strong, rugged, 
nonspillable and permanent in capacity. Ap- 
proved by Bureau of Mines under Schedule 6A. 

Larries, Coke Oven 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N, 4th St.. Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 

Lightning Arresters 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
Streets, Philadelphia. Penn. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Loaders, Box Car (See Box Car Loaders) 

Loading Booms 

Fairmont Mining Machry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Equipped with special‘‘Fairmont”’ power hoist. 

Jeffrey Mfg, Co., 912 N. 4th St.. Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Lockers, Steel 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred, St. Louis, Mo. 

Locomotives, Compressed Air 

Porter Co... H. K., 1200 Union Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 

Locomotives, Electric 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Locomotives, Gasoline 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 

Locomotives, Steam 

American Locomotive Co. 30 Church St., N. Y. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Porter Co., H. K., 1200 Union Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh, Penn. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Main St., Saginaw, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ohio. 


17th and Cambria 


Penn. 


Locomotives, Storage Battery 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Tronton, Ohio. 


Ironton Engine Co., 
“Tronton’’ locomotives; high type, 40 in., for 
gathering and main line haulage. Low type, 32 
in., for gathering purposes. 1 
Jeffrey Mfg, Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomia Co., 1911 
S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, M 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


December 29, 1917 
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‘‘PENNSYLVANIA”’ 


Hammer Crushers, Bradford Coa 
Cleaners, Single Roll Crushers, Rock 
Crushers, Delamater Float Testers. 
Specialists in Coal Crushing and Cleaning 
Machinery for By-Product and Bee Hive 
Coke Plants,Coal Minesand Power Houses. 
PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Seattle Pittsburgh 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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Improved Breaker Machinery for the 
Preparation of Coal 

Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven Rolls— 

Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Keystone Rivetless 

Chain in High Carbon Steel, in Manganese Steel 

and in Maiieable Iron. 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO. HAZLETON, 
Works: White Haven, Penn. 


SCLC 


PENN. 
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Makes Superior Coke from Inferior Coal 
You do it with complete assurance 
with the 


STEDMAN 


Coal Disintegrator—It mixes as well 
as pulverizes, insuring a uniform 
product. Write us for Catalog 16. 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, Aurora, Ind. 
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OF ALL KINDS 
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Chicago Perforating Co. 
2445 West 24th Place 


NS || 
Tel, Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What a User Says: 


“The Stine Dise 5-foot fan and motor are in use 
at our No. 5 Delagna,——and, according to last 
report, the fan is giving 36,750 cubic feet of air at 
the intake. I feel well satisfied with the installa- 
tion.” The Victor-American Fuel Co., F. W. 
Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo. 


Write for Bulletin No. 59. 


Osceola Mills, Pa., P. O. Box ““H” 
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SCREENS 


TRADE MARK. 


Ge 


—Section 43 
‘Perforated Metal. 
All Sizes All Styles 
We also make 


Elevator Buckets, Flights, 
Troughs, General Sheet [ron 
Work. 


We will be pleased to receive 
your orders or quote on re- 
ceipt of your inquiries. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penna. 
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= = = Bosca Loe Sag pe, = 
HAMMERS_ & Why: 
= eaS i = 
| = = WILLIAMS’ CRUSHERS have the = 
= 2 : = = longest life and maintain through = 
Es Thirteen of these Hammers in use = = i a total uniformity of Paes are = 
= i ink = = their adjustable hammers, adjust- = 
2 by a single coal mining company = = able Vide es eed id and adjustable = 
= You can buy one out of a year’s saving = = cage. “ he remarkable records © = 
= from even a single blacksmith’s fire. If = = a Phbie tei hamus principle = 
= you write us we will tell you how, = = EAS WAthe = 
= Built in all types and sizes = = ® Send for Crusher Book No. 5 By: = 
= ¥ e = Pik = 
= . a= TheWilliams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. % = 
= Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. = = OldiGclousmuilaing, Chiters : 
= No. 2 me Dea Ave. WE Cara SI TETRA ES RR 8 E 
2 STEEL FRAME New York Office: é BE = 
= COMBINED TYPE 1432 Whitehall Bldg.. 17 Bottery Place. era = 
EAT =i tener crs etiam ince ans a 


MULTI-BLADE 
AND VENTURA 
DISC MINE 
VENTILATING 
FANS 
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AUTOMATIC _RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT be es 
duce fire hazard. Pro- 
tect individual circuits. 
Absolutely prevent 
trouble due to short 
circuit. 
Write for Bulletins. 
Circuit Breaker Co. 


Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breakers 


Prevent unnecessary, 
repeated strains to elec- 
Re- 


Automatic Reclosing 
Columbus, 


trical equipment. 
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Lubricants 

Dixon Crucible, Co}, Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 

Texas Company, The, Dept. ‘“P,” 17 Battery 
Place, New York. Home Offices: Houston and 
Wew York. \Branches: Boston, Atlanta, Nor- 
folk, Philadelphia, Dallas, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, El Paso, Chicago, Oklahoma City, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Denver. 
All kinds; rope dressing, belt dressing, gear 
dressing, oil fuel, burning oil, miners’ wax. 

Lubricators 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill, 

Mechanical Draft Apparatus 

American Blower Co., Detroit. Mich. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mine Doors, Automatie 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Mine Timbers, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Miners’ Lamps (See Lamps) 
Mining Machines, Chain and Puncher 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
“Tronton’’ Dustless. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
Sullivan Machinery Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
Ironclad, Longwall and Room-and-Pillar. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
Motors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co.. Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oil and Grease Cups 
Lunkenheimeér Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oxy-Acetylene and Oxy-Hydrogen Apparatus 
Davis-Bournonville Co. General Offices and Fac- 
tory: Jersey City, N. J. 
Packings ‘ 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Paints, Preservative 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville.Pa. 
Perforated Metals 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, 
nese bronze or ‘Monel’? metal, with round, 
oblong or square holes, for satisfactorily 
screening and sizing coal, stone and ore. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 


Permissible Powders 

Aetna Explosives Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Picking Tables 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg, Co.. 912 N. 4th St.. Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago. Philadelphia, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago. Ill. 

Pipe, Cast Iron 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station. Penn. 
Pipe Covering 

Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Pipe, Spiral Riveted 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pipe, Steel 

National Tube Co., Puttsburgh, Penn. 

Pipe, Wood 

Michigan Pipe Co., Bay City, Mich. 

Wyckoff & Son Co., A., Elmira, N. Y. 
Playground Apparatus 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred, St. Louis, Mo. 

Powder, Blasting 

- Aetna Explosives Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Tewer Transmission Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Caldwell Co., W. E., Louisville, Ky. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


of steel, manga- 


Projectors 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers 

Caldwell Co., W. E., Louisville, Ky. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co.. Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 
Stedman’s Foundry & Mach. Wks., Aurora, Ind. 


Pump Plungers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for boiler feed or any plunger pump. 
Pumps, Air Driven 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 
Pumps, Air Lift 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville. Penn. 
Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Pumps, Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. , 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Elmore, G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Wood body, acid resisting. 

Stine, S. B.. Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Pumps, Power 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio. Cable Address: 
““Deming.’’ 
Capacities from 300 to 60,000 gal, per hour. 
Hand and power pumps for all uses and for 
all pumping conditions; portable and stationary 
types; vertical or horizontal; for operation by 
any power; gathering pumps. sump pumps, 
pumps for deep and shallow wells, ete. 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Portable electric for gathering purpose. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y 

McGowan Co.. J. H. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Pumps, Sinking 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean. Bros, Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Pumps, Steam 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

McGowan Co., John H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pumps, Vacuum 

Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Worthington Pump & Mchry. Corpn., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Purifiers, Feed Water 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Rail Bonds 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.° 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rails and Rail Joints 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Penn. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Witherow Steel Co, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Retarders, Railroad Car 


Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. 
For controlling railroad cars under tipple. 


Road Graders 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 

Roofing 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penn. 

Rope, Manila and Jute 

American Steel & Wire Co,, Chicago. New York. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., New York, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha. Wis. 

Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, New York City. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Rope, Transmission 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., New York, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co.. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, New York City. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Rope, Wire 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., New York, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. Kenosha, Wis. 
“Kilindo”’ non-rotating. 

Roebling’s Sons Co,. J. A. Trenton, N. J. 

Waterbury Co.. 63 Park Row, New York City. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Rubber Bands 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Safety Appliances 

Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, Ohio. 

Scales 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Sereens and Perforated Sheeting 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Sereens, flat and cylindrical, 
ganese-bronze or ‘Monel’ metal, with round, 
oblong or square holes, for satisfactorily 
sereening and sizing coal. stone and ore. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Second-Hand Equipment 
(See Alphabetical Index for For Sale Ads.) 


Archer & Baldwin, New York City. 

Beckwith Machinery Co., 8-10 W. Park Way, 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Carrell & Co. W. A., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Contractors Mchry. & Supply Co., Wabash Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Granville Co., J. D., 915 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Grimshaw Co., W. B., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Harris Pump _& Supply Co., 320 Second Ave, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Hirsch & Sons Mercantile Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hyman-Michaels Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chr- 

cago, Ill. 

Miller-Owen Electric Co.. 217 First Ave.. Pitt>- 

National Steel Rail Co., 1030 Pierce Bldg.. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Payne, H. B., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Phillips, Leo A., New York City. 

Aeklbee te Machry. & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh. 
enn. 

Power Equipment Co., 1218 Chestnut St., Phil- 

adelphia, Penn. . 

& Electrical Mchry. Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Wickes Machinery Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Zelnicker, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sewerage Systems, Portable 
Cement Products Co., Wilmintgon, N. C. 

For use with or without running water. 
Shafting (See Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers) 
Shearing Machines 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

“Radialaxe,’’ air driven, column mounted. 
Sheaves and Rollers 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Shovels, Steam 
Ball Engine Co. Erie, Penn. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Sta. K, Marion, Ohio. 

All sizes and types for stripping and mining coal, 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
Signals, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches 

ters Ns. ¥: 

Splice, Cable 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Splice, Insulator 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Splice, Trolley Wire 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Sprocket Wheels 

Caldwell Co., W. E., Louisville. Ky. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago. Philadelphia. 

Steel 

Witherow Steel Co, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
“Stamina”’ steel for bits, chisels, crowbars and 
other tools of this nature. 

Steel, Drill 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Steel, Reinforcing 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Stokers, Mechanical 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Storage Batteries 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. Fac- 

tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. Distribu- 
tors in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit. 
Washington. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle. New Orleans. 
Edison nickel-iron-alkaline storage batteries. 
Nickel-plated steel construction. Batteries for 
portable electric safety mine lamps and the 
heaviest storage-battery mine locomotives. 

Mancha Storage Batiery Locomotive C€o., 1911 
South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. “ 


Street Graders 

Ball Engine Co. Erie, Penn. 

ftructural Steel Shapes, Plates, Ete. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh Penn. 

Surveying Instruments 
(See Engineering Instruments and Supplies) 

Switchboards, Power 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Switchboards, Telephone 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ten!) Ni. x 

Switches and Frogs, Trolley 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Switches, Frogs and Crossings 

Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Weir Frog Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tanks, Wood and Steel 

Caldwell Co., W. E., Louisville. Ky. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Tape, Insulating ; 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘ees, Pipe 

Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 

Telephone Equipment 

Paragon Electric Co., 1 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
terjc Ni. f¥< 

Telephones, Mine ' 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Ties, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Channel section for rooms and room entries. 

Tipple Equipment 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Screening, picking and loading equipment de- 
signed and installed to meet any requirement. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tipples 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago. Ill. 

Tires ; 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


S. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
Roches- 
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So if you seek a pipe of proven durability, Wyckoff 
Wood pipe is that pipe— 

As our engineers will prove to your satisfaction if you 
will take advantage of their cooperation. 


CO 


In 


R SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE E 


Oo For conveying water, air, exhaust steam, etc. 








A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
378 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


re) Pipe Specialists for 48 Years. oO 
Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Co. 


Works: Newburgh, N. Y. New York Office, 45 Broadway T 


S00 UCT Eee AvsveunneuveUauveeenetsegenececcsveuaencen can eeseveeeeecee aetna 
: 2: Just ask experienced shovel owners: : 
= 2 566 Ls . i 
: : = “Which is the best revolving : 
: : :shovel? 
= ; = = Ask the Philadelphia & Reading Coal = 
3 ' f z = and Iron Company; ask Luther F. z 
= D N AMI EK = = Edwards, of Greensburg, or Sweeney = 
= = = Brothers, of Scranton, or John Baa af 2 
z i : . = Hazleton or the Alberta Coal Co., of = 
= Will Do Your Work Right 2 5 Surthtny: : 
= - = Ask any owner who has had several = 
2 is the reason you should use it. We havea 2: ae experiences—atid ‘then ‘bought the = 
= : é : : : = = rie. = 
2 variety of gr ades—they will suit your particu- =z = Ask these owners which small shovel has = 
+ lar needs, no matter in what manner they are 2 = given the biggest output on stripping, on = 
= connected with blasting. = = follow-up, on loading culm. = 
= So ie : 2: Which machine has proven not =z 
= Many users have individual blasting prob- = 5 only speediest,but 3 
= lems to solve. To such, we offer our consulta- =: most reliable? & 
= tion services, and we will also make an ex- =: i isa dacs piers : 
z haustive study of your requirements, gratis.: = = struction atevery = 
= Then our recommendation of proper grades is =: point of wear and = 
z at your disposal—whether you take advantage = 5 strain? : 
E of it or not = We would like = 
2 d E y to send you our = 
= Could you ask for more? 4 Bulletin “A.” = 
= = You will find it = 
2 = interesting. = 
=: AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY :: Wo eae ni 
= Incorporated =: peu : 
Z 120 Broadway New York City e : : 
er ceases fie ontop sinner rao rs Sc MMMTHMMHMMMMMHMHUNAMN OR 
SSUUUUUUU CEUTA LETTE SSUUOVVUUALUUALAUAMAA AGA 
= ° : =: hy =e Be 
: 1500 Thew Shovels in Service : : WYCKOF 
3 Dipper capacities from 3 to 2 cu. yd. = : ‘ : 
: STEAM, ELECTRIC or GASOLINE :: a 
= There is a THEW for YOU. 1 = 
E = i sede £ BEBE E Uy = 
= Catalog F gives Complete Information. = 5 
= Write for it and list of Owners near you. =: \ V O OD PIP EK, = 
3 The Thew Automatic Shovel Co. 2: : : 
feito: ohio - - Instead of renewing your 
5 New York Office: 30 Church Street =) = - > 
: . ew Yor ce 1ureh ree : : costly iron ptpe— 
SCT = é A 

HE Install Wyckoff Wood Pipe, the pipe that 
SU = . . = * 
= = : has been making good in mine service for the 
2 QUALITY = last half century. 
= {| When buying pipe for mine service, should not = = Its faculty for resisting the action of sul- 
= quality be the first consideration? = = 5 3 
= {A single length of defective pipe may causea = = phurous water is the reason for this— 
= great loss of time, material and money. A eE A af 
E ey ae {| Be “NATIONALLY” prepared— It pays— = = Incidentally, it’s the reason why Wyckoff 
= next week will show you why. = = - ° k's ° ° 
E = i Wood Pipe is in service in 90% of the Anthra- 
g NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. = = cite Mines and at least 60% of the Bitumin- 
EMM ES ous in the country. 
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Towers, Water 
Caldwell Co., W. E,,\ Louisville, Ky. 
Tracks, Portable, Rail, Ete. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. : 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weir Frog Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Tramways, Aérial 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., New York, St. 
Louis, Seattle. ; 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis. Mo. 
Roebling’s Sons Co.. J. A. Trenton, N. J. 
Waterbury Co.. 63 Park Row. New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Transformers 
General Electric Co. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Transmission Machinery 
(See Power Transmission Machinery) 
Traps, Steam 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Trench Machines 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 
Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Trolley poles, heads, frogs and splicers. 
General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frolley Poles 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


17th and Cambria 


is an up-to-minute record of NEW Equipment for the coal and coke industry. 
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Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Flood City Mfg, Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tubing, Flexible 
Boia Bros Bag Co. 271 Poplar St., St? Lonis; 
oO. 
“Flexoid’’ collapsible tubing for mine _ venti- 
lation; standard sizes: 8-, 12- and 16-in. di- 
ameter; 100- and 200-ft. lengths; adjusts itself 
to irregular flooring and can be suspended from 
roof; adjustable metal connections. 
Tubing, Seamless Steel 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Turbines, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Unions, Pipe 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 
All sizes, 
Black or galvanized. Swing, reducing and flange. 
Valves 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
Ventilating Apparatus (See Fans) 


Wagon Loaders 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St.. Columbus, U. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Washeries, Coal 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Ine., Chicago, Ill. 
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Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 

Waste 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
Louis, Seattle. 

Water Columns 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Water Softening and Purifying Systems 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Weight Recorders, Automatic 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Welding Apparatus 

Davis-Bournonville Co. 
See “Oxyacetylene Apparatus,”’ 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Wheels, Car (See Cars and Car Wheels) 

Whistles : 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wire and Cable 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co, New York, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 

General Electric Co. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Paragon Electric Co., 1 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
_‘Tronite,’’ rubber insulated telephone drop wire. 

er One ae eae Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
en N eye 

Waterbury Co., 63 Park Row, New York City. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Wood Preservatives 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co, Fulton Bldg , 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


New York, St. 


When you 


are in the market for SECOND-HAND Equipment, consult the 


“SEARCHLIGHT” SECTION 


It appears immediately following the last text pages. 


The Searchlight Section is devoted exclusively to the advertising of Employment, Equipment 


and Business Opportunities among coal mines and coke manufacturers. 


It is the recognized 


medium of communication between coal-mine operators, employers and employees. 


If you dont find what you want in this issue of the Searchlight, advertise for it in the 


next one. 





write us. 
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Save that three cents! 


otice to Subscribers 


If your copy of Coal Age does not reach you promptly, 
do not assume that it has been lost or that it was 
not mailed. 


Delays are inevitable just now, in the unprecedented 
congestion of the mails due to the plight which war- 
time conditions have plunged the railroads. 


Please wait a day or so before you write to us—by that 
time your copy will probably be in your hands. 
But if the delay continues, 


The war is no respector of persons—even Uncle Sam is 
is not exempt from its inconveniences. 
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You will find the response immediate and satisfactory and the cost small. 
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| HUMMER 
ee ae HAMMER 
DRILLS 


are making new records for 
fast work and _ economical 
upkeep. They have _ Inde- 
pendent Rotation and are 
equipped with Indestructible 
Ball Valves. 

We also manufacture 
Chicago Mine Hoists, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Compressors 
and Giant Fuel Oil, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Send for Bulletins. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company 
1032 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
Branches Everywhere 
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ASBESTOS 


We are miners and shippers of Crude Asbestos 
in any quantity. We produce all grades at our world 
famous BELL ASBESTOS MINES, in Canada. 
We also card fibres, spin yarns, weave cloths, and make 
all sorts of Asbestos products. 

For anything you want in Asbestos, turn to 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY 
Dept. S-6, AMBLER, PENNA. U.S.A. 


Owners of the World’s Largest 
Asbestos Mines 
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Caldwell 


Hemispherical 


—the well-known Tank and Tower that is 
giving permanent satisfaction to owners 
the country over. 

Constructed according to Caldwell 
methods throughout—in other words, 
according to approved engineering prin- 
ciples by men who have been building 
tanks and towers for thirty years. 

Se Carefully riveted iatticed columns 
fm absolutely fireproof construction and 
wm song durability. 
: Send for Catalogue. 
W. E. Caldwell Co. 
Incorporated 


2070 Brook Street, 
Louisville, Ky- 
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YSTONE 


Copper Steel Sheets 
Black and Galvanized—strong, durable and rust- 
resistant. APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized 
Sheets are unequaled for Oulverts, Tanks, Roof- 
ing, Flumes, and all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


AMEPJCAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
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SOFTENING. 
Caleag-e walel 
FOR BOILER’ FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES: 
W?B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA 
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=a |= _ Be 
= 16 Steam Shovels, Dredges, Draglines FR] = 
= 15 and Kindred Machinery sa] Fe 
= iS 3 she i = 
ai HE Patton Coal & Mining Co., Fonte- J} = 
= 1 nac, Kansas, wanted to get a line on other FRR = 
Em |= Companies” experience with Shovels for strip- FER = 
= 14 ping. That suited us, because it gave them that much FEf = 
= {4 more chance to see ‘‘Marions’’ at work. Finally, of i = 
= = course, they did buy a ‘“Marion’’—and while it has had to Rh = 
= J e e e — = 
= Dig Every Material — Including | : 
= eS ° =|( = 
= 1& Boulders Sixteen Feet Through |: 
= 1S i = 
= = it hasn’t faltered once, nor has the work been delayed through any fault Fj = 
= $4 ofthis ““Marion.’” The Patton Coal & Mining Company report thatits [-&* = 
= #4 easy to keep up, economical to operate, reliable, steady and of ample = = 
= fey capacity. = = 
ae | Aren’t you looking for qualities like those? Perhaps ‘“Marions’? would = = 
= e—@ help you, too. Ask us about them; no obligation. = = 
=e 3 ° : rai = 
= | The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio {AJ = 
= hand Branches: Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle = = 
= ; ed 231 ESTABLISHED 1884 = = 
= cos on = 
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Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
and Cutting Apparatus 





HIGH GRADE WELDING SUPPLIES 


Highest efficiency in results and 
greatest economy in operation. 
Both gases under independent 
pressure; positive mixtures; high 
pressure torch and neutral flame. 
Complete plants and extensive 
capacity. 


Write for Catalog and Monthly 
Supply Price List. Full 
information, tllustrations, etc. 


Davis-Bournonville Company 


General Offices and Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Trouble with Your 
Mine Telephones? 


You 
trouble again if you install 
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If you have low-priced screenings we can show you 
how to turn them into briquets that bring the same 
price as high grade domestic fuel. 
ing other mine operators. 
why it will pay you. 


Malcolmson Briquet Engineering Co. 
Olid Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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will never have that 


IRONITE 


It is the strongest, toughest, 
most serviceable wire you 
can buy. 


Send for free samples. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
1-S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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An unfailing system that puts every man in your mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MEG. 
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Every Mine Operator 


Briqueting is pay- 
Write and we will tell you 


i 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


For Coal Mines 
SEND FOR CATALOG A-15 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IF YOU DO NOT FIND 
WHAT YOU WANT 
in COAL AGE, write us and 
we will try to get it for you. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





co. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REDUCE YOUR COST OF COKE 


by using your labor efficiently in drawing the ovens and screening and loading 
in cars with 5 
COVINGTON Szivstrs 
Machinery 


One coke drawing, screening and loading machine easily cares for 35 to 50 
Ovens in ten hours. Repair parts carried in stock. Write for estimates. 


Do it now. 
16 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Covington Machine Company - 
= Works: Covington, Virginia Branch Office: Uniontown, Pa. 
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The Symbol of Better Hoist Service 


In the world’s broad field of commerce many worthy wares 
clamor for recognition. 


But, through superior service, some products focus public 
attention and stand apart as standards of excellence. 


So is it in every industry, the mining field not excepted. 


Because of economy in operation, safety, day-in-and-day-out 
reliability, excellence of material, design and workmanship, 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Hoist has come to be gen- 
erally recognized as standing far to the front in the mining 


field. : 


Coal mine officials who are contemplating installing addi- 
tional hoist equipment will do well to investigate W-S-M 
Hoists before coming to a decision. The mine that has the 
most economical equipment pays the biggest profits. 


We publish a Bulletin on electric mine hoists 
that shows many prominent installations and 
gives some of the advantages of W-S-M Hoists. 
When uriting for it ask for ‘Bulletin No. 5.’ 


The Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


W-S-M Electric Hoist in use by Alaska- 


= Treadwell Gold Mining Company, but 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. SE A. # equally applicable to coal mine needs, 
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Phillips Automatic Crossovex Dump 

-Steel Dump Hopper 

-Reciprocating Plate Feeder 

-ombirtation Retarding & Refuse Conveyor 
*F 3k.& Pinion Gate for Emergency R.O.M. 
-C $charge Chute to Screens 

-Upper Power Driven Screen 

-Lower Power Driven Screen 

-Lump Picking Table & Loading Boom 
“Eqq Picking Table & Loading Boom 
“Nut Picking Table & Loading Boom 
*Siack Conveyor 

“Steel Slack Hopper 

“Mixing Conveyor 

“Refuse Conveyor 

“Re-screen Screw Conveyor 

“Re-screen Hopper 

-Extensiori Chote 

“Undercut Gate under Slack Hopper 
-Extension Chute 

“Refuse & Clean-up E Jevator z 
-Undercut Gate in Refuse Bin NE 
“Refuse Bin 

“Refuse Boxes 
-Emergency RO:M Chute 
26-Car Trimmers 
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gee successful operation of our machinery 
is due to the fact that each equipment is 
designed by our experienced engineers, manufact- 
ured throughout in our own shops under their 
direct supervision, and erected by our own erecting 
corps, insuring personal supervision from the Res 
ginning to the completion of the work. 
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The N: \v Link-Belt Tipple 


Built for 


The S. J. P- tterson Pocahontas Coal Co. 


Mercer Coun':' 


° e e 


West Virginia 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York 299 Broadway Seattle 576 First Ave., S. 
Boston - 49 Federal St. Portland, Ore. First and Stark Sts. 
Pittsburgh 1501 Park Bldg. San Francisco" e y 461 Market St. 
St. Louis Central National Bank Bldg. Los Angeles a 161 N. Los Angeles St. 
Buffalo 698 Ellicott Square Toronto,Can. Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Wilkes-Barre’ ea National Bank ig. Denver Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., ee Bldg. 
Cleveland : 29 Rockefeller Bldg. Louisville, Ky. Frederick Wehle, tarks Bldg. 
Detroit é “tba ae Bank Bldg Knoxville, Tenn... Di 


Minneapolis 


Blakey, mine Bide. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Birmingham McCrossin & Darrah , Am. Tr. Bl 
New Orleans Cc Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


Third St. 
407 yaa Bldg. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBAN. 
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